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A GENERAL 


DICTIONARY 


| Hiſtorical and Critical. 


(a) See in Me- EONTIUS an Athenian Philoſopher about the end of the fourth Century, 
laben, Philo had a daughter whom he inſtructed in the Sciences, and made her very learned. 
1 Perceiving likewiſe that ſhe was as remarkable for her bodily perfections as for 
N thoſe of the mind, he imagined that learning and beauty would be as a good 


. 1 27 fortune to her. For this reaſon he did not bequeath any thing to her at his death, but 
3 onice aj- 2 3 . . . * 5 . 
5 bali, of Socrz> gave all his poſſeſſions to his two ſons. This injuſtice of Leontius gave his daughter an 


ny, 11 opportunity of riſing to empire; it being ſhe who, under the name of At! is, 
0 Ice * — * . . 1 
—— * appeared ſo lovely in the eyes of the Emperor Theodoſius, and Princeſs Pulcheria, that 


— je Hwy ſhe became that Emperor's conſort, The ſuit which ſhe commenced againſt her vo- 
uences o . 


ontius's will. thers, on account of her father's will, forced her to implore Pulcheria's protection, which 1 


5 circumſtances occaſioned her felicity (a). Father Garaſſe has given a falſe relation of „ pag, 12, 
= this [A]. Read the Diſſertation which I cite (5). & [ts 


A] Fatber Garaſſe has given a falſe relation of this.] © difficult to get huſbands ; for as to lands, which are in 
(1) Somme Theo- “ God ſeems, ſays he (1), to me, to act, as anciently “ themſelves beautiful, good, and fruitful, God gives 
bogique, liv. 2. „ Leontius the Philoſopher did, who having three © them no other Dowry, &c.” All the authors who 
* « daughters, the one exquiſitely beautiful, and the other mention Athenais ſay ſhe had two brothers, and not 
| « two greatly deformed, left no fortune to the firſt two ſiſters; and therefore we cannot enougli condemn 
3 except her beauty, ſaying that ſhe was beſt pro- the liberty of a modern author, who, not {itfied with 
= « vided for, as ſhe really was, her beauty raiſing her to transforming brothers into ſiſters, mus the laſt men- 
the imperial throne ; and he gave his whole eſtate to tioned horridly ugly; and falicly ſuppoſis their father 

the other two, ſaying, that they yet would find it very to ſpeak to them in diſobliging ters. 


8m LEOVITIUS (CYPRIANUS), a famous Aſtronomer, was born in Bohemia. THe 
pretended to aſtrological predictions, but did not in the leaſt fucceed that way. Bodinus 
has cenſured him very ſeverely [A]. Lewis Guyon, who tranſcribed Bodinus like a 
downright plagiary, did not know how to make uſe of what he ſtole from him [B], but 


he 
55 [4] Bodinus has cenſured him ſeverely.) Here fol- © the Hebrews, who aſſert that the world was to be 
Py (r) Bodin, de la low his words (1). ** Leovitius (“) had foretold for ** deltroyed ſucceſſively firſt by water, and then by 
9 epublique, liv. ** certain; that the Emperor Maximilian would become fire.“ Add to this paſſage the words in page 55 
2 4- Pes. m. 559% „ the Monarch of all Europe, to puniſh the tyranny of (3, where we read, that this Aſtrologer had determin- (3) Cyprian Las- 
7 See pag. 638. of a * , age ieee 
et the Latin edition the other Princes, . . which is not come to paſs yet, ed that the world would end precitely in the year his e 


publiſhed in the nor is there any great probability that it can ever 1584.“ But ſince he aſſerts it fo poſitively, that the eng e, kh 


' year 1601, in happen: but he had not foretold what happened a ** we ought not to queſtion in the leaſt, why did he world will be in 
FE 8 vo. « year after his prophecy, namely that the Sultan “ draw up Ephemerides for thirty years after the end th- year 1384. 
11 (® Thus Bodi- Solyman would beſiege and take the ſtrongeſt town in ** of the world?“ This is te queſtion which Bodi- IS 4b, 
7 nus calls or * the Empire, and even in Europe (2), in the very nus (4) aſks him with a great dal of ieaſon. But „ * 
8 Aſtrologer. *« ſight of the Emperor, and of the whole Imperial this ſuppoſes that Leovitius's Kphemerides exiended to H & 7 ef 
Wo I (2) That is to © army, without the leaſt moleſtation . . . But I won- the year 1614; whereas the Epiſomizer of Gelinrr, in 47. jel ute Glo- 
* ſay Sigetb; ſee der Leovitius did not foreſee any thing concerning Thuanus, and ſeveral others oblerve, that they were % e pronm- 


the Latin edition “ the ſtrange alteratioa, which happened in three carried on only to the year 1606. They were print. % Po-in, ibide 
nn. kingdoms in his neighbourhood. How could he ed at Augſburg in the year 1557. As for his Pysg- . 
« know when the world is to end, ſince this has ne- noſticon in 20 anno, it was printed in the year 1564, (4 lid. 
ver been revealed even to the Angels? For the only and tranſlated into French the next year, It is with 
1 «« reaſon he gives us is, that the Religion of Jeſus regard to this work that Bedinus obſerves Leovitius's ( Thuan. lib. 
«*« Chriſt and the world mult end under the Aquatick ignorance of the taking of Sigeth, 09. pag. 109. 
« 'Triplicity, ſince Jeſus Chriſt was born under the [B] Lewis Guyon, who tranſcribed Badinus like a 
% Aquatick triplicity z whence he pretends to infer downright Plagiary, did not. know how to make uſe if (6) G 
* that there will be another flood, in which he be- what he. flele from him.) The XXIIId chapter of te 2d voiume 
. * trays both his impiety and ignorance : either if Guyon's IIId book (6) contains nothing almoſt, but on es aw e 
« we keep to the maxim of the Aſtrologers, who what is extracted from Bodinus, with regard both to .,“ 8 5772 
« aſſert that no Planet ever ruined its own houſe ; the particulars he relates and to the very expreſſions ; 2 
* now it is certain that Jupiter will be in Piſces in and yet Bodinus is not quoted there ſo much as once. (7) Thus he al 
* the great conjunction of the years MD LXXXIII, But further, Guyon makes a very wrong ule of Bo- KY wes his 
„ and LXXXIV, and that the conjunction of theſe dinus's remarks; I ſhall give but one inſtance of it. : 
% two Planets is always favourable : or if we depend Leovitius (7) had foretold, ſays he (8), for certain, that (3) Guyon, L- 
1 « on the authority of Plato in his Timæus, and of “ the Emperor Maximilian would become the Mo: : ny eg 
| ** nare 


* Vor. VII. EY 4s 


2 


cer, in Ind. Chro- 
#6, pag. m. 639, 


LER 


he acquaints us with a very curious particular, concerning the conſternation, under which 
Leovitius put a great many people, by his falſe prediction of the end of the hug . 
(a) (eq Bachol- This great Aſtrologer died at Lawingen in the year 1574 (a) [DI. His death ſaved 

ome . 


him ſhame, 


% narch of all , to! puniſh the tyranny of the 
% other Irrer yet come to paſs, 
«« nor is there any great probability, that it can ever 
happen.“ Theſe are inus's un words : the 
obſervation was very juſt in the original; but it is 
abſurd in the tranſcriber ; for the Emperor Maximi- 


(9) Lewis Guyon lian had been dead a long while (9), when Guyon 


dates the dedica- made uſe of thoſe words. 


tion of his 2d 


volume June the 


Iſt 1611, and 


Was it not very much to 
the purpaſe to obſerve, that there was no great proba- 
bility that Maximilian, who was dead, would ever 


Maximilian died become the Monarch of all Europe ? Bodinus who 


in the year 1576. uſed thoſe 


expreſſions in his French edition, becauſe 
Maximilian was then ſtill living, was ſure not to leave 
them in his Latin edition, which he was preparing 


(10) In the year (10) after that Emperor's death. 


158g, See his, (] Guyor ach us with 4 very curious particu- 
— _ lar, concerning the conflernatios under which Loxvitius 


pag. m. 62 f. edit put à great many people by wal = prediftion of the 
us tranſcri 


1601, in $v0. 


(1x) Guyon, 
Legons diverſes, 


mw 2+ page 577, 


78. 


64) Born at 
Margelle in the 
territories of 
Saint Sene, in 
the Dutchy of 


Burgundy. 


(5) Conſult his 
Relation, 


end of the world.) Let Lewis Guyon's 
words. There was a report ſpread almoſt through 
all Chriftendom in the year 1584, that the world 
„% would certainly end that very year. All the Aſtro- 
* logers, who pretended to be at the ſame time Ma- 
„ thematicians, had aſſerted it in their Almanacks ; 
*« and even ſeveral Curates and Preachers told it 
* their pariſhioners from the pulpir : which terrified 
„ many people to ſuch a degree, that they took the 
«« Sacrament, having firit faſted and conteffed their 
* ſins. And in ſome towns of this country and in 
«© the neighbourhood, which ſhall be nameleſs, they 
„% made their wills; and as I happened to be there, 
« 1 ted to them, that if all perſons were to 
*« perith, they would find no heirs, and that even 
«« their very eſtates would be deſtroyed. This is hke 
«© what Panta ted to Panurge, when they 
were at fea in a dreadful ftorm ; Panurge who had 
* never been in ſuch danger, imagined that he 
% ſhould never eſcape ; and inſtead of aſſiſting the 
„others in ing down the maſts and fails, and 
„ lightening the thip, he of nothing but of 
40 rags. is will, and howled and bauled ood, pan, 
% ink, and paper. But Pantagruel quieted hi y 
« telling him, we ſhall be either alf loſt or all ſafe : 
« if we be all loft, who will laſt will to 
« your relations? And if we be all ſafe, your will 
can be of no uſe. Now the ignorant people 
** faſted every month, and loaded the clergy with 
« preſents, in order to put off the dreadful day of 
„the laſt and great judgment. This opinion was 
% owing to Cyprianus Leovitius, a German (11).“ 
Here you have an author who! hints that the clergy 
artfully fomented that fear, in onder to get offerings. 
They fiſhed in troubled waters; they know how to 
make an advantage of every thing. I an» well plea- 
ſed with Guyon's obſervation concerning the @'s 
contradicting themielves. They were firmly perſuaded 
that the of the world was near at hand, and they 
made their wills. How abſurd was this! I wondered 


LERI (JOHN DE) a Proteſtant Miniſter was of the Province of Burgundy (a). 
at Geneva. when it was reported there that Villegagnon defired 


He was ſtudying 
would fend him fome Paſtors into Beaſil. 


is maſtaken wich regard 


that Monſieur Petit (i 2), who remembered two or three (12) Petit, In- 


prediftions of this kind, made by Stofler and by 
— "_ik did not ſay a word of our Leovitius's 
iction. Y 
A very learned man, who has a 
wit, and is profeſſor of Mathematicks, a few days 
ago favoured me with an extract he has made from a 
book of this Aſtronomer, I do not alter a word in 
his Letter. I Have met with a little book in 
a 8 written by Leowics de conjun#ionibus magnis 
r/igmioribus ſuperisrum planetarum, Cc. in guaria 
*« monarchia cum eorumdem eſfectuum hiſtorica expoſi- 
* tione. i. e. Of the moſt remarkable great conjunc- 
* tions of the ſuperior Planets, c. in the fourth mo- 
2 2 with an hiſtorical expoſition of their effects. 
He fets down the confunftiens of Saturn and Jupi- 
*« ter from J. C. till a lle before the year 1564, 
adds to them ſome hiſtorical particulars, which, as 
« he pretends, had ſome relation to the circumſiances 
of theſe great conjunctions. He makes afterwards 
* his proghoſtications and prediftions for the follow- 
“ing years, to the year 15 He meets there, as 
„% he does throughout his whole book, with a thou- 
„% ſand remarkable events, which he aferibes to the 
« eclipſes, comets, and conjunftions ; which is an 
opinion unworthy of a man of ſenſe. Laſtly he 
«« forctells the conjunction of jupiter and Saturn in 
«« Piſces for the month of May 1583, and the con- 
junction of almoſt all the Planets in Aries towards 
the end of March, and in the beginning of April 
** 1584, followed by an eclipſe of the Sun in the 2oth 
degree of Tawns. He does not queſtion but all 
«© this will bring a comet, and the comet will bri 
„the end of the world, towards the end the Tri- 


gon of Water, and the beginning of the Trigon 


« of Fire. He ſupports this by an admirable argu- 
„% ment, which falſe in fat. The world, 
„ ſays he, began by a conjunction in the Trigon of 
« fire ; it will end therefore by the Trigon of water. I 
« anſwer, 1. Nogo antecedens : 2. nego lam. 1. 
« I deny the antecedent. 2. I deny the conſequence. 
This is not all: the year 1584, or for the lateſt, 
% the year 1588 is the end of the Trigon of water; 
4% therefore the world will end then: for it would not 
„ be worth the while, to wait $00 years longer, for 
** the end of another Trigon of water, and an entire 
revolution: otherwiſe, the world would laſt near 
« 6400 years, which is evidently inconſiſtent with 
40 — prophecy, quod cum prophetia manifeſte pugnat, 
% Oe. 

D] He died at Lawingen.) It is a city of Suabia 
2 Danube. It was Leovitius's 4 — 


_ tendant (or Sur- 
Re veyor) 4 the 


Fortifications, 


Diſſertat. ſur la 


great deal Of Nature der Comes 


tes, Page 337» 
338. 


( 13) Gafſendus, 


in Vita Tychonts 


Brabei, lib. I's 
pag» 391. vol. 5 


0 He calls 
Ie was there that Tycho Beabe went to foe him, in this city Lasgis. 


the year 1569, and diſeourſed with him at dinner on 44. 
ſeveral thi 


things relating to Aſtronomy (13). Thuanus 
to the city where Leovitias 
died: for he ſays it was at Augſburg (14). 


they 


He made that voyage with the two Minifters, 


whom the Church of Geneva ſent thither in the year 1356. They arrived at the Ifland 
of Coligni under the tropic of 1 in March 1557. Leri went from that country 
* 


with ſome other perſons Januar 


4th 1558, and arrived at the Port of Blavet in the 


month of May the fame year (). He wrote an account of that voyage [A], which has 
| been 


(4. wrote an account of that Voyage.) What 
he uled to ſay of that country in bis converſations 
made his friends defire him to write a bock of it. He 
applied himſelf to it in the year 1563, and gave his 
manuſcript. to a perſon who Ei bin back y 
people, from whom it was taken at the gate of Lyons. 
As be could not recover it again, he one it was 


t 
loſt for ever, and he ſet i ne afreſh year 1594, for the heirs of Euftache Vignon. I have (2) In the articles 


and loſt it a ſecond time; for as he made his eſcape 
to Sancerre in great haſte from la Charit on the 


iver Loire, at the time of the maſſacre on St. Bar- 
he left all his books and papers ex- 

to the 8 ang the Bi manu- 
ipt again, W leaſt thought of it, at 
TLAE 1576, and ablibed dt the next 
year (a). It was ſeveral times reprinted. I make 
uſe of the third edition, which was publiſhed in the 


ere leveral paſſages from it in ſome places of this 
iRionary (2). The author * 
3 


„ 


(14) Thuan- 


lib. 59 pag v0 


jo Taken from 
ohn de Leri's 


TCIAace. 


RICHER and 
VILLEGAG» 
NON, 


N 
P 


e 0 
tar 


LES 


been commended by Thuanus (c), and the ſubſtance of which Leſcarbot has inferted into 


15 Thuanus, 
16. pag- m. 


35. See als his Hiſtory of New France. 
big Faq 1 cannot well tell where he 


He was admitted a Miniſter after his return from America; 
performed the functions of his office; but I know that he was 


He has publiſhed an account 


21. pag. 38, at Sancerre when that city was beſieged in the year 1573. 
of that ſiege, and of the terrible famine which the beſieged ſuffered. The Marſhal de 
a la Chatre gave him a ſafe conduct to go wherever he pleaſed, even before the capitula- 


tion was concluded (4). He went to 


Sance * 71 O0bjid fo 


Berne, and was very kindly received there by 


one, pag- 47, 48. Monſieur de Coligni the Admiral's ſon, for which he gives him thanks in his dedication 


edit. Heidelb, 


29706. of his Relation of his voyage into Braſil. 


I could not yet meet with a further account of 


his life. La Croix du Maine has committed three blunders [B]. 


I have ſeen his Hiſtoire memorable de la ville de Sancerre: it was 


printed in g; vo in the 


= 1574, and contains 253 pages. The Abridgment which has been publiſhed of it 
n Latin, apud Joannem Mareſchallum in the year 1576 contains but 30 pages in 8vo, 


(3) See le Fevre has been very much taken notice (3) ; it is as follows: 
* Saumur, in Af to aubat is called Religion amongſt the other nations, aur 
is preface to his ? 


Traits de la Su- dy A ert boldly, not only that theſe poor Savages hat 


tion, none, but alſo, that if there be any nation that lives 
Pot without a 255 in this World, it is this indeed (g). 
(4) =_—_ Le- The minifſtet Peter Richier confeſſes the ſame fact 


in a letter, which he wrote from that country. He 
declares how much it grieves him to ſee, that it is not 
in the leaſt 14. that theſe nations may be con- 
verted to Chriſtian Religion, ſince they are not 
only ignorant of the difference there is between virtue 
and vice, but alſo of the Being of God. Bonum 4 
mals non ſecernunt, deniqut vitia que natura in cateris 
gentibus naturaliter arguit, loco wirtutis habent : ſaltem 
vitiorum turpitudinem non agnoſcunt,. adeo ut hac in re 
a brutis parum _—_— Cæterum, quod omnium per- 
niciofſimum eft, latet eos an fit Deus, taritum abeſt ut 
legem ejus obſervent, vel potentiam & bonitatem ejus 
mirentur : quo fit ut prorſus fit nobis adempta ſpes lucri- 
Ioter dated from Jaciendi cas Chriſto : gud ut omnium oft graviſſimum, 
ti ita inter cetera maxime gre ferimus (5). i. e. 
Franc:, March © They do not diſtinguiſh good from evil, and even 


31, 1557+ It is © thoſe vices, which nature alone teaches other na- 
the 130th a- 


mongſt Calvin's 
Letters. 


(5) Richier in a 


* tions to condemn, are by them looked upon as vir- 
*« tones; or at leaſt they have no notion of the defor- 
«* mity of vice, ſo that in this reſpe& they differ but 


( a) plin. lib. 14+ 
cap. 7. and 15. 


little from mere brutes. But what is moſt ici⸗ 
„ ons, they do not know whether there be a God 
or no, fo far are they from obeying his laws; of 
„ admiring his power and goodneſs : ſo that we have 
not the leaſt hope left to convert them to the Chri- 
« ſtian Religion ; which as it is a moſt important af- 
4% fair, ſo it grieves us more than any thing elſe.“ 
He adds that it will be objected to him; that 
they are like a tabula raſa, which will eaſily te- 
ceive the impreſſions of the Goſpel, ſince there are 
no contrary impreſſions to preſent theſe. He anſwers 
nothing to this objection, but that the difference of 
the languages is a great obſtacle, and that the in- 
terpreters, who might be employed, are Papiſts. Au- 
dio quidem gui mox objiciet eos tabulam raſam efſe qu 
facile ſuis poſſit depingi coloribus, guad natitio bujuſmoit 
colofum ſplenabri nihil habeat contrarium. 
quantum impediat idiomatum divtrfuds, Adar quod 
ſunt nobis interpretes, qui Domino ſint fideles (6): 


'6) Richler, ibi& 


| „ % Compare this 
Sell notit = with the Penſees 
diverſes ſur les 


C:metes, num. 


[B] La Croix du Maine has committed three blun- 119, &c. 
ders.] I. He has aſſerted (7), that John de Leri was 


miniſter of Geneva in the year 1558. II. That John 
de Leri's Work is a tranſlation of an account of a 


7) La Croix dit 
aine, Biblieth. 


voyage to Braſil, III. That this voyage was made 4557 Pb 


in the year 1555 


LESBOS an Iftand in the Egean Sea near the Helleſpont, and the Continetit of Aſia, 


Ser Ia Cerds on WAS famous for its good wines (a), its marble (5), the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil; the illuſtri- 


Virgil. Georg. 


ous men it produced ( 


AJ, and for ſeveral other things. 


Cadmus or Cadmilns one of 


37 


(4) Lycophroh, 


Ver. 21 9- pag᷑ · 


>. a. ver 90. the Cabiri lived there, and becatne there father of Prylis, wo was à very great Sdoth- 
2 * ſayer, and an enemy of the Trojans (c). Leſbos held the ſeventh rank amongſt the 
OY greateſt Iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea [BJ. The Greeks being led by Graus great 
(c) See the re. grandſon of Oreſtes Agamemmon's ſon, fettled à colony there (4), which became fo (% Strabs; lib. 
mark [BJ. flouriſhing, that both this Colony and the City of Cuma paſſed for the metropblis of all!. 4066 
the Greek Colonies, which were called olia, and of which there were about thirty (e). 0 4 
Pausanias 
[4] It was famous fir the illuftviont mes it protitted.) are learned and in bot, in my ofitiior, the 
Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men, Aleaus the Phenicians muſt have been a great while before they 
Poet, the celebrated Sappho, Diophanes the Rikto- could know, that tktis Ille was che ſevefith e : 
rician, and 'Theophanes the hiſtoriaty were all born large Iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea; fuck a EO 
in the city of Mitylene, as alſo Potamon, Leſborles, ledge” could not Be attjatred' rilf after ſeveral voy- 
and Crinagoras. The city of Ereſus way the native apts, and by many cottipariſotis berweeri'Sicily, Sar- 
place of Theophraſtus and Phanias, Arifieg&s' diſci- dinia, aud the offier Hands, which make vp that 
ples. The Muſician Arion, whoſe Rory is ſo fattvus, Pleiad, or Septenaty number; and we do not ſee, 
was born at Methymna. A the illuſtridus Leſ- that they, wHs ſail about to diſcover new countties, a 
bians are alſo reckoned Hellanicus the Hiſtorian, Fer- who find habftatiotig where they ſettle, are uſed to wait 
pander the Muſician, and Callias who' explained Al- ſo long before they * chem names. Bochart does 
(1) Taken from ceus's and Sapho's poems (1). This is the e riot lay any ſtreiß on the words of Lycophron, who 
Strabo, lib. 13. which Strabo gives us. e do not meet chere with tells us that Cadtmus lived ſome time in the Ile of 
Pas: 424, 45. the name of che Poet Leſches, who wrote 2 little Leſpos. He owns that this Caditſus'is not the Phe- 
(2) Eulcb. i= Iliad, and was of. the Iſie of Leſbos (2). „ en but ee one of oi Cabiri, Let'us'tran 
Chron, [B] Lobos Beli the ſeventh rent among the gene,. crib” the paſſuge frtbmt Lycophron. ; 
Nandi in the Mediterrazean Sea.) Conſult Boaart (3), $0 
(3) Bochart. who quotes the authorities of a great many writers t pr! ov RES dp. is wgre | 
Geogr. Sacra, for this particular. This ſerves him for 1 Nasdtbn \ "Yoon bridal, erediryirw, . 
node on which he ey a Phenician Etymology of the Tir] & Ar Ai Gen, 
416, word Lgſbos: for he finds 'that it fi ad ſeptimam, Tay adele cue Tf x, 
you mult underſtand i»ſalam (in the ſeventh iffand) ; Toles bg rk (AD vejiiy eters. 
and he ſuppoſes that ut firſt the Phenicians called the | ALL RYE. 
city thus, which was in the Iſland, and aftetwitds Utinam te, Pryl, Cadniit ininfult 
they gave that name to the Iſland idelf. He proves e Nr, um duteh, 
from Stephanus Bitantinge, that Leſbos one of the varum Arſaun e eu, 
five cities of that land was the occaſion why the Iſ- Copmanvint bunu everforent, | 


| land itſelf was alſo called Leſbos. His conjectures 


Vatem ad optima weriſſimum (4). 75 
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Pauſanias is of opinion that Penthilus, Oreſtes's ſon, was the man who made himſelf 
(f) Paufan, lib. maſter of Leſbos (f). This iſland has been called by ſeveral names. Pliny mentions 


* s ſx of them (g); and yet he does not ſpeak of the name of Iſſa, which neither Strabo (%) 


nor Heſychius have omitted. There have been conſiderable Cities in that iſland, even 
(g) Plin. Hb. 5. to the number of nine; but in the time of Strabo and Pliny there were hardly four of 


Caps 31. pag» m · 


621. them left; namely Methymna, Ereſus, Pyrrha, and Mitylene (i). The Leſbians for- 
ſook the Athenians during the war of Peloponneſus, and were ſeverely puniſhed for it; 
(b) Strabo, lib. 2. the ſentence by which all the males of Mitylene above the age of fourteen were condemn- 


Pag- 41. 


Cap. 31. page mM» 


ed to death, was very near being executed, but by good luck the order of the Athenians, 


00 Pra. lib . by which the ſentence was revoked, arrived — where they were preparing for the 


621. laughter. Thucydides gives us a very particular account of this (c). There is an in- 1 


vention aſcribed to the Leſbians, which is ſo abominable, that it is not fit to expreſs it in 


lib. 3. 


Engliſh [CJ. Few authors have mentioned the Oracle of that Iſland [D]. It is called 


1e. „ Oh! that Cadmus had not begotten thee, 


% Prylis, in the iſland Iſſa, who art the leader of our 
«© enemies, the fourth deſcendant from the wretched 
« Atlas, the deſtroyer of thy relations, though a molt 
true Prophet.“ 


It is plain that the Poet means a Cadmus different 
from Europa's brother, and that it is Mercury who is 
called by that name; for he makes him grandſon of 

| Atlas, and father of Prylis. Iſaac Tzetzes tells us in 
(5) T'zet. in Ly- his commentary (5), that Lycophron makes uſe here 
coph. ver. 223. of the word Cadmus by an abbreviation, inſtead of Cad- 
milus, which word he uſed in the 162d line, and which is 
the name by which the Bceotians called the God Mercury 
(6) Idem, ibid, (6). He tells us alſo that Mercury had by the Nymph 
ver. 219, Iſſa a fon named Prylis, who being bribed with pre- 
ſents by Palamedes, foreto!d to the Greeks when they 
landed on the iſle of Leſhos, that a wooden horſe 
would be the engine by which they ſhould ſubdue the 

city of Troy. 
: [Cc] There is an invention aſcribed to the Leſbians, 
which is fo abominable that it is not fit to expreſs it in 
Engliſh.) I ſhall not only forbear to explain it in En- 
gliſh, but I ſhall even omit ſome parts of the Latin 
paſſages, which very grave authors did not ſcruple to 
write down at length in their books, with a delign to 
give us ſome notion of that horrid practice. But ſince 
the great Eraſmus did not think himſelf under any ob- 
ligation to omit, in his Collection of Proverbs, that 
particular one to which that practice gave riſe, I ought 
to be allowed the liberty o — ſome of his 
(7) Eraſmus on obſervations. Aiunt, ſays he (7), turpitudinem que 
the P roverb Aug per os peragitur, fellationis opinor, aut irrumationis, pri- 
* * = mum & Leſbiis authoribus fuiſſe profectam, & apud illos 
— of 2 primum omnium farminam tale quiddam paſſam eſſe. 
34 Chil. pag. me {nterpres bujus rei teſtem citat Theopompum in Uly/ſt . . . 
7935s & Stratidem in Troila, He underſtands by Interpres the 
Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes upon theſe words of the Play 
- intitled Veſpæ, winauoas d Ne T5 Fu rag, que 
combibones jam ſuos contaminet. I do not think that 
he has hit upon Ariſtophanes's true meaning in theſe 
words: Aexi; di pros x) Nd xl T2; M ig, mibi at 
(3) Ariſtoph. in wvidere labda juxta Leſbios (8). The ſenſe he puts 


Lanig. upon theſe words is very filly and forced. We ought. 


not to think it ſtrange, that he did not ſucceed in his 

explications of that paſſage, ſince Monſieur le Fevre of 

Saumur explained it two different ways, and by con- 

jecture rather than by any obſervation of literature, 

proper to prove any thing, or to clear it up. Alludit, 

(9) Taraquillus ſays he (9), ad faditatem Leſbiam. [Tanta mihi E 
Faber, in har rigine videris correpta, ut vel medium virum glubere, 
verba Ariſtopha· tenta viri vorare pofſis fortaſſe id etiam eo dictum eff 
_ _—_ quad eam divaricatis cruribus decumbentem wideret. Ga- 
Epift- lib. a. pag, len mentioned the Leſbian abomination, but without 
267, 268. explaining what it was. He did not think it neceſſary 
at a time, when all the world underſtood that ex- 

preſſion : but after ſeveral ages an infinite number of 

Greec words are become very hard to be underſtood, 

and the critics have been obliged to toil and ſweat 

very much in order to gueſs at the meaning of the 

antients. The learned Mercurialis endeavoured to 

find out the ſenſe of that paſſage in Galen. Galenus, 

(10) Hieron- ſays he (10), 10 de Simp. med. cap. 1. Xenocratem 
1 — th a” damnans, quid flercora agris woranda daret, probrum 

pay 3 ait gravius N. xn id eft, ftercorivorum au- 
73. page m. 221, Aire, quam fellatorem, aut cinedum.  Subjungit dein- 
222 ceps; r wig xpapyOv wane! BdiurleywsFa rug Seil- 
erlag, 2 agua elan. Qui werd niciſantes, & 


Metyline 


Leſbiaſſantes apud ipſum, nullibi explicatum habetuy. 
Ego itaque reperio, ſpurcifſimam quandam apud Phenices 
22 ſpeciem extitifſe, qua vir * * [inpebany, 
quave interdum impuriſſimos homines Romanos uſos i 
memoria mandatum et. Nam Seneca... Hos cunnilin- 
gos frequentiſſime 1iffamates, apud Martialem «jt repe- 
rire: qui fortafſe phenicſſare dicebantur, quod labia 
fanguine rubea jefiſſime gererent, unde Martialis .. .. 
Fam vers Meg, quid effet, ab aliguibus explicatur, 
oh cer num fue turpitudinis genus, quo viri inguina 
puerorum, wel wirorum, ore & labiis tratabant, irru- 
mationem alias vacatum. & ficuti phaniciſſantes labra 
rubicunda fibi reddebant, fic Leſbiaſſantes alba. Ob 
quod Catullus ad Gellium : | 


Neſeio quid 


Heſjchius tamen aliter videtur ſenſſſe, ſed qua autori- 
tate aut ratione ductus, ignoro. I have omitted ſome 
words and ſome paſſages in this quotation from Mer- 
curialis: not that I would pretend this learned Phy ſi- 
cian had no right to relate all that he relates. A com- 
mentator or an expofitor, who quotes only the autho- 
rity of ſuch a writer 2s Martial, who is well known 
to all the learned, cannot be blamed. We muſt either 
deſtroy all the antient authors, or we muſt ſuffer that 
their words be yu. in order to find out and ex- 
— the ſenſe of ſome difficult expreſſions. And yet 
would not tranſeribe all the paſſages quoted by. Mer- 
curialis; we ought ſometimes to pay a regard to thoſe 
ſcruples which are in faſhion. 
[D] Few authors have mentioned the oracle of that 
1/land.] Philoſtratus, if I am not miſtaken, is the on- 
ly writer who gives us ſome account of it. He ob- 
ſerves (11) that Philoctetes leſt the Iſle of Leſbos of his (11) Philoſtra- 
own accord, when Diomedes and Neoptolemus A. © 4 
chilles's ſons, had deſired it of him in the name of the . 1 
auhole Army of the Greeks, and declared to him what here N 


ö here Vigenere's 
oracle they had received. . .. from Leſbos concerning his French tranſlati- 


arrows. For, adds Philoſtratus, The Greeks make on, folio 283. of 


© uſe of their own domeſtic oracles, as thoſe of Dodo- the un vol. edit. 
na and Delphi, and all the other places, where * 
ſuch predictions are made, as are approved, and 
which are famous and much in vogue, as the 
oracles of Bœotia and Phocis are. But as Leſbos 
«© was not at a great diſtance from Troy, the Greeks, 
„who were before that City, ſent to the oracle that 
uſed to be given at Leſbos by Orpheus. For after 
** the cruel murther committed on his perſon by the 
** 'Thracian women, his head being carried by the 
waves to Leſbos, ſtopt there on a rock, from the 
«« inſide of which the oracles were delivered. So that 
«« not only the Leſbians had recourſe to that head for 
«« predictions and divinations, but alſo all the other 
«« ZEolians, and the Ionians, and even the Babylonians 
«« came to conſult it. For this oracle foretold a thou- 
«« ſand things to the Kings of Perſia, and amongſt o- 
«« thers to Cyrus the elder, to whom it made this an- 
« ſwer, What is mine, o Cyrus, is thine ; giving him 
* thereby to underſtand, that he would ſeize upon 
„ 'Thrace, and even upon Europe. And indeed Or- 
« pheus gained formerly great credit and power by 
his extenſive learning and uncommon wiſdom, even 
« with the Odryſians and with all the other Greeks, 
« who celebrate his myſteries. But the oracle did al- 
« ſo hint to Cyrus, what would be his fate at laſt 
« (namely that it would be like Orpheus's fate) for 
& ; cy 


«c 


(a) Leſcarbot, 
Hiſt. de la Nou- 
welle France, liv. 
2+ cap. $» pag» Ms 
179. 


LES 8 . 


Metelin at preſent. I ſhall ſpeak of it under that name, and collect many particulars 
which I omit here. 


10 Cyrus having ventured to march beyond the Da- 
©** nube againſt the Maſſagetes and Iſſedonians, natidns 
** of Scythia, he was killed by a woman, who com- 


** manded them; ſhe cut his head off juſt as the Thra- 
„ cian women had ſerved Orpheus (12).” 


12) We nee «< | | 
the ok which is here put upon the anſwer which the Oracle made to Cyrus 


ave here an inſtance of the ambiguous anſwers of the heathen Oncls3 for what can be more forced and unnatural than 

LESCARBOT (MARK) Advocate in Parliament, compoſed an Hiſtory of New 
France [4] He had continued ſome time in that country ; and attended afterwards 
Peter of Caſtile, Lewis the XIIIth's Embaſſador into Switzerland. And as he took a 
delight in giving an account of the countries in which he travelled, he made a deicrip- 
tion of the thirteen Cantons in heroic verſe, and publiſhed it at Paris in the year 1618, 


He was born at Vervins (a). 


[4] He compoſed an Hiſtory ＋ New France.] It 
contains an account of the Foyages, Diſcoveries, 
and Settlements made by the French in the Weſt Indies 
and New France, with the permiſſion and under the au- 


Cuts. I make uſe of the ſecond edition, printed at 
Paris for John Millot, 1611 in 8vo. This work is 
pretty cunjous ; the author has interſperſed it with ſe- 
veral obſervations of literature. He begins with an 


thority of our moſt Chriftian Kings : With a Relation of 
the ſeveral accidents of thoſe who undertook thoſe Ex- 
peditions, for an hundred year, to this preſent time. 
The whole containing the Moral, Natural and Geographi- 
cal Hiſtary of the ſaid Province, with Maps of it, and 


account of the voyage of John Verazzan of Florence, 

who was ſent into America by Francis I, in the year 
Ic24. This is the firſt voyage that was made into 

_ country under the protection of the Court of 
rance. | 


(a) The French 
write this name 
Leſl?, but they 
onounce it al- 
moſt like the 
Engliſh. In La- 
tin it is uſually 
written Leſlæus. 


LESLEY (4), an illuſtrious family in Scotland, deſcended from one of 
the moſt conſiderable Gentlemen who came from Hungary into England, and, then 
went from England into Scotland A] with Queen Margaret (b) about the year () She has beer: 
1067 (c). His name was BAR TRHOTLOMEW; he married one of this Queen's maids of ne he i lle 
honour, by whom he got a ſon named Malcolm. Some aſſert that his wife was the St. Margaret. 
Queen's own ſiſter. He made himſelf fo well eſteemed by the King of Scotland, Hua ane, 
amongſt other actions, by building the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and defending it with the in the text, to- 
utmoſt courage, that he obtained very honourable rewards [BJ. He died in the year _ coy 
1120, very old, and loaded with honours. His ſucceſſors, in a direct line, appeared in 
the world with ſplendor, both on account of the new favours they obtained from their (% Malcolm 111 
Princes; and on account of their marriages, by which they became related to the moſt gd. 8 
illuſtrious families, till Davip LESsLEV, who was the eighth in defcent from Bartholo- 


mew. This David, after he had bore arms in Paleſtine againſt the Saracens during 


ſeven years, returned into Scotland, and tho? he was then fourſcore years of age, he married 


[4] 4s illuftrins family is Seatland, deſcended from 
one of the moſt conſiderable Gentlemen, wha came from 
Hungary . . . into Scotland.] It is aflerted, that he deſ- 
cended from a very ancient Hungarian family, and 
even from one Leſley, who was Son-in-law to an Em- 
peror. Originem ſuam wk afſeritur ex perwetuſto 
Sanguine Hungarico, & ſpecialiter à Leflgo quadam, qui 
ut antiguiſſima referunt Familie monumenta, perhibetur 
exſtitiſe magnus Imperatoris Locumtenens, cujus etiam fi- 
lia ei in thori conſortem eft conceſſa. Ah hoc porra vetuſto 
Leſlzorum cognomine varia ad bæc uſque tempora loca in 
Hungaria ſuum nomen derivarunt, que inter LEsLIxIA, 
LzssILIA, LELES & alia temporum wicifſitudine deno- 


1) Laurus Leſ- minati 1 | 2 1 . 
* Ke 8 | minatjonem inmutantia poſſunt recen ſeri (1). i. e 


The Leſleys are ſaid to be deſcended from a very 
title of that , ancient family in Hungary, and from one Leſley, 


work in the tet 


of this article, 


tien /. 


who, according to the moſt ancient records of that 
family, is ſaid to have been an Emperor's deputy, 
and even was ſuffered to marry his daughter. 
** There are ſtill at this time ſeyeral places in Hungary, 


1 | hes, nd 
ich have been . 


He * haye our Bartholomew take 


ney on horſe 
ye him all 


uld pen to graze (2). You will ſee this reward 


(2) Compare this 
with what is ob- 
ſerved above in 


and all the others mentioned in the ſollowing Latin 

he K [4 ners nd 1 in the IQUOQWING 1 

of 22 l paſſage. Fut — ſaniæ Fxif/imations apud 

HA F a Scots Ruge Malcoluuw, prefertimw ob ercem Eginburgen/ew 
Vol. VII. 


% 


— 


and 


valide a ſe munitum & ſtrenue dein propugnatam, ut nom 
ſelum Equitem Auratum crearit, & toto vitæ tempore 
dictæ arci præfecerit, ſed præterea in prefiitorum obſe- 
guiorum mercedem ei conceſſerit, ut, ubt DUMFERM- 
LINGO ſeptemtrionem werſus ſuper codem equo una die 
iter ageret, intra quamcungue Provinciam ad pabulandum 
ſemel deſcenderet, eum totum circumcirca agrum ad mille 
paſſus bereditario jure ſuum faceret. Primo itague de/- 
cendit at FECHIL, zunc diftum LESLIE in Fifa; alte- 
rã vice apud INNERLEPADE in Angaſia : tertio apud 
FkEsk IE ſeu EsK1E, in Mernia; quarto apud CUSHNIE 
in Martia; & ultimatim demum ad locum dein LESsLIE 
\ My Dr in * ubi eguas defecit: reducem cum 
ex interrogaret, ob eguum religuiſſet, reſpondiſſe ei dicitur 
At the L Ley 2 ct Latine; In campo 
minore prope majorem; um Rex advertens locum cog- 
nomini can venire, Lord LxESsLEx ſhalt thou be, and thy 
heirs after thee. Latine: Dynaſta de LESLEx eris tu, 
& hæredes tui poſt te; fimulgue donationem omnium illa- 
rum paſſeſtionum illi confirmavit ; quam & ratam habuit 
Alexander primus, ejus filius; uti ſuper hac re adbuc 
termpore Foannis LESL #1 Epiſcopi Rofſenſis extabat Di- 
þloma Regium apud Baranem de LESUI E; multique ex his 
fundis etiamnum Comite de RoTyues LESLIE, %u Sa- 
periare ſuo dependent (3). i. e. Bartholomew was ſo (3) Laure: Leſ. 
« greatly eſteemed by King Malcolm, eſpecially be- na, folio 4. 
«++ cauſe he had ſtrangly fortified the Caſtle of Edin- 
„ burgh, and ſtrenuouſly defended it afterwards, that 
„ his Majeſty not only created him a Knight, and 
«© made bun governor of that Caſile during life, but 
he beſtowed alſo upon him for bis paſt ſervices the 
*« following reward: namely, be commanded him to 
ride an whole day from Dumſermeling towards the 


„% North on the famg horſe: and in what country 


0 ſoe ver 
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d) It belongs 


ſtill to the fami- 


ly of the Forbes. 


LES 


and got a ſon, who was the firſt who was ſtiled Baron Leſley. His deſcendants failed 
in the ſeventh generation in the perſon of GEORGE Baron Leſley, who died very much 


in debt. 
poſſeſſed of the Barony of Leſly (d). 
two collateral branches, namely 
BaLqQuHans, 


from that of Ror HES, 
The branch of Rothes began with Normany L.tsLey, David's 


His widow married John Forbes, who upon paying the creditors became 
All the preſent LESLE Vs are deſcended from 


and from that of 


brother, and became very conſiderable both by their riches and by their dignities. 


GroRoE, great grandſon of Normand was the firſt who was ſtiled Earl of RorHREs (e). {e) Hls prodecef: 
ors had only the 


The male line of his deſcendants failed in the year 1681, by the death of Joan 


the moſt conſiderable employments [C]. 


EARL or RoTHts, who had been created Duke by King Charles II, and promoted to 
The collateral branches are very numerous [D]; 


and from one of them was deſcended James LEsLEY, who ſignalized himſelf in the 


armies of the Czar of Muſcovy, where he was Colonel, 


Balquhan it began with GzoRGE the ſecond fon of ANDREW, and this Andrew was the 
ſixth Lord Leſley ſince Bartholomew the founder of that family. Geokrce firſt Ba- 
ron of Balquhan received ſeveral Lordſhips from King David Bruce, and died in 


the year 1351. 
produced many perſons of great merit. 


His poſterity, which is divided into ſeveral branches [E], has 
: There were at the ſame time three Gene- 


As for the branch of 


title of Baton. 


rals of that family, one in Scotland [F], one in Germany [ J, and one in 


„ ſoever he ſhould alight to make his horſe graze, 
the King gave him that ſpot of ground with a 
„ mile round about it for him and his heirs for ever. 
He alighted firſt at Furti/ now called Leſley in the 
„ county of Fife; then at Irmerlepade in Angus Shire, 
„ thirdly at Feſtze or Eſtie in Mern-ſhire ; fourthly at 
Cuſbnie in Marr, and laſtly at a place which has 
** ſince been called Leſley, in Garioth, where his 
„ horſe dropt down. On his return the King aſk- 
« ed him where he had left his horſe, to which he 
is ſaid to have anſwered, at the Leſſe Ley beſide the 
„ air: (at the leſſer field near the greater) the King 
*« obſerving that the name of the place agreed witn 
% gur Bartholomew's firname told him, Lord LesLEy 
«« ſhalt thou be, and thy heirs after thee ; and at the ſame 
„time he confirmed to him all his former grants; 
«« which his Son Alexander the firſt alſo confirmed, 
as appears from a patent of that King, which 
«« was ſtill kept by the Baron of LEsLIE in the 
„ time of John LesLEy Biſhop of Roſs; and ſeveral 
of theſe lands are ſtill held of LESLEVY Earl of Ro- 
* THES as Lord of the manor.” 

[C] Joux EarL of Rornks, who had been crea- 
ted Duke by King Charles Il, and promoted to the meſt 
conſiderable employments.) This Earl of Rothes had mar- 
ried Anna Lindſay daughter to the Earl of Crawford : 


he had but two daughters by ber, the eldeſt of whom 


He is of the 
family of the 
Hamiltons. 


'5) Lawus Leſ- 


runs. 


(6) Ibid, 


ruiſſet. 


was married to Charles Earl of Haddington (4), and 
the youngeſt to the Marqueſs of Montroſs, and aſter- 
wards to John Bruce Baron of Kinloſs. The eldeſt 
ſon of the eldeſt daughter takes upon him the name and 
arms of Leſley, and will be Earl of Rothes after his 
mother's death (5). Here follows an account of the 
Employments, which Charles II conferred on John 
Earl of Rothes. Hic Joannes poſt infelicem pugnam ad 
WokcksrER diu in Anglia captivus detinebatur ; Re- 
ge dein Carolo ſecundo ad Regna reverſo, fatlus eft pri- 
mo Regiarum Excubiarum prefettus, max theſaurarius, 
& omnium Scoticarum copiarum Generalis, paulo poſt ſu- 
premus Commiſſarius; ac demum ujque ad mortem magnus 
Regni Cancellarius; creatus fuit ab eadem Rege Dux de 
RoTuHEs, & Marchio de BaMBRIGH, Oc. gue digni- 
tas etiam ad mares poſteros devoluta fuifſet, niſi eis ca- 
i. e. After the unfortunate battle of Wor- 
ceſter John Earl of Rothes was kept a long time a 
«« priſoner in England; but upon King Charles IId's 
*«. Reſtauration, he was made Captain of the Yeomen 
«© of the Guard, then Treaſurer, and afterwards Ge- 
„ neral of all his Majeſty's forces in Scotland, ſoon aft- 
ter he was appointed the King's High Commiſſioner, 
«© and laſtly Lord High-Chancellor of the Kingdom. 
He was by the ſame King created Duke of Rothes 
and Marqueſs of Bambridge, &c. which dignities 
and titles would have deſcended to his heirs male; 
«© if he had had any.“ 

[D] The collateral branches of the Rothes are very 


numerous.) There are the following branches, namely 
of the Lords of Linavres, of the Lords of Newark, 


of the Barons of NEwTouNE ; of the Lairds of Fix- 


Ros, Bux DvsBANA ALKENWAY, and of PirNAMox. 


LE] The poſterity of the Baron of Balquhan 1, divi- 


* 


Muſcovy: 


ded into ſeveral branches.) Beſides the direct line, there 
are the following branches ; the Lairds of Kincraigie, 
the Barons of Wardis, the Lairds of Bucharne, of Clif 
fon, of Newhlefly, of Kinivie, of Pitcaple, of Crichte, 
and the branch of the Barons of Roffe (7). 

[F] There were at the ſame time three Generali of that 
family, one in Scotland... . ] He was of the branch of 
EK inivie, and the ſon of GEORGE. Laird of Drumvir. He 
learnt the military art in Germany, and was promot- 
ed to very high poſts in the army of the King of 
Sweden. Being returned into his own country, he 
was made General of all the King's forces in Scotland. 
He was created Earl of Leven by King Charles I, 
and died in the year 1650, at the age of threeſcore 
and ten, He was ſucceeded by his grandſon, who 
left only daughters behind him (8). 

GJ. . . One in Germany.) His name was WALTER; 
he was the fon of Jonx the ninth Baron of Balquhan. 
He went very young into Germany, and bore arms in 
the Emperors armies ; the ſervice the did to his Impe- 
rial Majeſty when Walſtein was killed, was recompen- 
ſed with a Regiment, and with ſeveral other rewards. 
Ferdinand ITI made him a Count of the Empire, 
Camp- Marſhal-General, Counſellor of the Privy 
Counſel, and Governor of a Province (9). He was 
ſent Embaſſador by his Imperial Majeity to Rome, 


Porte to ratify the treaty of peace concluded in the 
year 1664. He was then already a Knight of the 
Golden fleece. His father Confeſſor the Jeſuit Paul 
Tafferner has publiſhed a relation of this Embaſly to 
Conſtantinople. Count Walter Leſley died at Vienna 
March the 4th 1667, aged threeſcore and one. He 
married Ann Frances of Dietrichſtein daughter to 
Prince Maximilian of Dietrichſtein, Grand-Maſter of 
the Emperor's Court: but as he had no iſſue by her, 
he made his Nephew James his heir, who was the fon 
of ALEXANDER the fourteenth Baron of Balquhan. It 
was a long time before that he had ſent for him into Ger- 
many, and he had been a very good patron to him. 
This nephew was raiſed by degrees from the loweſt poſt 
in the army to that of Camp-Marſhal General. He 
married Mary Thereſa of Liechtenſtein, daughter to 
Prince Charles of Liechtenſtein Duke of Troppau: but 
as he has no children by her, he will leave all his eſ- 
tate to two of his Nephews (10). 
tles which are given him in a dedication (11). Tace- 
bo S. R. I. Comiti de Leſlie, Libero Baroni de Balgu- 
hane, Domino Neofladii ad Mettoviam, Pettovii, Per- 
negg, &c. S. C. Majeflatis Camerario, & Conſiliario 
Actuali Intimo, Conſſlii Aulæ Bellici Int. Auſt. Prafidi, 
Generali Campi Mareſchallo, Pedeſtris Regiminis Colo- 
nello, c. i. e. To James Leſley, Count of the 
Empire, Baron of Balquhan, Lord of Newark, 
«« Petta, Pernegg. &c. Chamberlain to his Imperial 
«© Majeſty, Privy Counſellor, Preſident of the Coun- 
„ cil of War, Camp-Marſhal-General, Colonel of a 
Regiment of foot, &c.” Here follow ſome of the 
elogies that are beſtowed upon him in the ſame dedi- 
cation. 


I unique 


(7) Ibid. 


($) Ibid, 


lg) Supremes 
conſi nium Scla- 


vonie ac Petri- 
and to other Courts; he was alſo ſent to the Ottoman . i. e. « Go- 


„% vernor of the 
© borders of 
« Sclavonia and 
« Croatia.“ 


Here follow the ti. (19) Lazrus Leſ- 


(11) That of 
the Laurus Leſ- 


l#ana, written in 


the year 1082. 


Tu ex viginti, quibus per Germaniam, Hunga- 
riam, Belgium interfuiſti præliis, nunguam wietus, ple- 


pag. 502. edit. 


L E S 


— 


Muſcovy (F) [7] : I give ſome account of them in the remarks. The famous Biſhop 


of Roſs under Queen Mary Stuart was of this family [7]. Moreri ſpeaks of him under 


the word Leſley. 


Taken from a book printed at Gratz in the year 1692, apud Heredes Wildmanſladii, and intitled, Laurus Lefleana explicata, 
five clarier enumeratio perſonarum, utriuſque Sexus cognomine Leſlie, una cum affinibus, titulis, efficiir, dominiis, geſtiſque celebrioribus 
indicatis, quibus a ſexcentis & amplius annis preſapia illa floret : ex wariis Authoribus manuſeriptis & teſtimanii fide dignis in unum 
collefta, i. e. {The Leflean Laurel explained, or a diſtinct account of the perſons of both ſexes ſurnamed Lefly, with their rela- 


4 tions, titles, employments, eſtates, and moſt remarkable atchievements, for fix hundred years and upwards, during which time this 
« family has flouriſhed. Collected from the manuſcripts of ſeveral credible authors. | 


rumque victor diſceſſiſti, intra ultimum tantum biennium, 
quo ante graviorem ægritudinem Tu am caftra frequen- 
tare licuit, Viennam introdufto opportune 3 immi- 
nentem contra hoſlem provide muniviſti, allatis paſt 
modum a TE ipſo inter primos ſuppeti 3, ejus liberationem 
 infigniter promoviſii, Tartaros a ſuperize Auſtria non ſe- 
mel fortiter rejecifti ; Virovitizam, Brejovizam, Slati- 
nam, aliague propugnacula, barbaris caſis, & Ceſareis 
finibus longè lateque in Sclawonia propagatis, feliciter 
expugnaſti ; pauca Tuoxuu millia ad Ternavizam con- 
tra Ottomanici exercitus robur rara induſtria, & for- 
titudine ſerwaſti ; ac demum ad Gloria Iv cumulum 
Pontes Effeckianos & ciwitatem inter hoftes cum exigua 
militum manu plurium dierum confecto itinere, flammis 
injefis audater incineraſſi, feftiviſque quaſi ignibus tuos 
Triumphos adbrnaſti: _ fi biennio ſolum tot et tantas 
Laureas meſſuifli ; quot hactenus, & quantas meſſuiſſes, fi 
infirma Toa valetudo permifiſet ? i. e. Though 
«© you were preſent at twenty battles in Germany, 
« Hungary, and the Low-Countries, yet you was 
« never vanquiſhed, and often the conqueror. And 
«« even during the two laſl years, before the ill ſtate 
« of your health forced you to quit the field, you 
have opportunely defended Vienna againſt the immi- 
* nent danger it was in from the enemies, by convey- 
« ing a ſupply of men into the city; and you were one 
« of the firſt who by a timely aſſiſtance promoted its 
« deliverance. You have more than once repulſed the 
« Tartars back from upper Auſtria ; having ſlain the 
«© Barbarians you have taken Virowitz, Breſowitz, Sla- 
tina, and other ſtrong places, by which you have 
„ very much enlarged the limits of Sclavonia. By 
«« your ability and courage you alone have ſupported a 
«« few thouſands of men, againſt the whole Ottoman 
« army, near Ternawitz. And to complete the glory 


Hof your name, you advanced into the enemies coun- 
try by a march of ſeveral days, with a few troops 
only, and bravely ſet fire to the bridges and City of 
*« Ezeck, adorning your triumph with thoſe agreeable 
„ flames. If in two years only you gathered ſuch and 
* ſo many Laurels, how many more had you deſerv- 
ed, if your health had ſuffered you to continue in 
« the army?” 
[HJ . . . One in Muſcovy,)] His name was AL Ex- 
ANDER, and he was of the branch of the Crichie. 
After a long ſeries of ſervices done by him to the 
Dukes of Muſcovy, he was promoted to the polt of a 
General, and appointed Governor of Smolenſko. He 
died in the year 1661, at the age of fourſcore and fif- 
teen. There were at that time in Muſcovy, ſeven | , 
Colonels, ſeveral Captains and other inferior officers, 3 
of the name of Leſley (12). N _ 
[7] The famous Biſhop of Roſs .. . was of this family.] . 
He was deſcended from Marcotu the fon of An- 
drew, third Baron of Balquhan. His father was a 
learned Civilian, who having travelled in Italy, 
France, the Low-Countries, and England, died March 
the 16th, 1554-+ The prelate we ſpeak of was very 
much eſteemed by Queen Mary, who appointed him 
a Lord of the Seſſion and a member of her Privy Coun- 
cil, and employed him in ſtate-affairs. He was after- 
wards Coadjutor of the Abbey of Lindore, and laſt- 
ly Biſhop of Roſs. He did his Princeſs great ſervi- 
ces, and was impriſoned in England upon her account, 


though he were Embaſſador from the King her Son. (13) Ibid, folio 


He negotiated for the Queen's liberty at Rome, at T. Id is uſually 
Vienna, and at ſeveral other Courts; and died at Bruſ- N * 
ſels in the year 1595. He compoſed ſeveral works, {zu 


and amonglt others an hiſtory of Scotland (1 3). 


N 


GFLESLEY (JOHN), a celebrated Scots Writer and Biſhop of Roſs in the 16th Cen- 
tury, was deſcended of an antient family [A], and ſon of Gavin Leſley, an eminent Lawyer. 
He was born September the 29th in the year 1527, and educated in the Univerſity of 


Aberdeen, 


In 1547 he was made Canon of the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen and 


Muriay. He travelled to France, and ſtudied in the Univerſities of Paris, Poitiers, 


and Thoulouſe, in the firſt of which he took the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
was ſent for to his own country by the Queen Regent, and made Official and Vicar- 
General of the Dioceſe of Aberdeen (a); and entering into holy Orders, became 
ing to he Hiftery Parſon of Une (b). About this time the doctrines of the Reformers began to ſpread in 


(a) Anderſen's 
Collections relat- 


In 1554 he 


(b) Dr. George 


7 up foe Scotland; and a ſolemn diſpute was held between the Proteſtants and Roman Catholics 22 


1. pag⸗ Is edit. 
London 1727. 


in 1560 at Edinburgh, in which our author was a principal champion for the latter. The % 7 


moſt eminent 


troubles on account of Religion daily increaſing, and the Queen being abſent in France, Mee of the 


both parties thought it neceſſary to invite her home, for which purpoſe Dr. Leſley was 37 3 


vol. 2. pag. 502. 


ſent thither by the Roman Catholics, and the Lord James Stuart, her Majeſty's natural edit. Edinburgh 
brother, by the Proteſtants [BJ. Dr. Leſley embarked at Calais for Scotland with the '7** in . 


[4] Deſcended of an antient family.) The Scots 
(i) Taurus Leſ- Hiſtorians (1) tell us, that the Leſleys are deſcended 
88 from one Bartholomew Leſley, an Hungarian Gentle- 
V.c. Mal. III in man, who accompanied Queen Margaret from Hun- 
and Dr. George gary to England and thence to Scotland, where he 
Mackenzie's 


Lives and Cha- the year 1067, by whom he had a ſon called Malcolm 
raters of the 


| . from Malcolm Canmoir Queen Margaret's huſband. 
OG hs This Malcolm, was OO. of the Caſtle of Edin- 
Nation, vol. 2, burgh, which he defended fo valiantly, that for his 
ſervice the King knighted him, and made him Go- 
Edinburgh 1711 yernor for life. He ordered him likewiſe to ride a 
2 day's journey North from Dumfermling, and when- 
ever he baited his horſe he would give him a mile 

a round. The firſt place he ſtopped at was at Fechil, 


now called Leſley in Fife ; the ſecond was at Innerle- 


pad in Angus ; the third at Feſkie in the Merns ; then 
at Cuſhnie in Mar ; and laſtly at Leſley in Garioch, 
where his horſe gave over. Upon his return the King 
aſking him where he had left his horſe ; he anſwered, 


married one of the Queen's Maids of Honour about 


Queen 


At the Leſſely befide the Mair. The King obſerving how 
well that agreed with his name, ſaid to him, 


Lord Leſley ſhalt thou be, 
And thy Heirs after thee. 


From the Baron of Balquhan, one of the moſt antient 
cadets of this noble family, our author was deſcended (2). (2) Mackenzie, 
IB] Dr. Lefley was ſent thither by the Roman Ca- . fefa. 

tholics, and the Lord James Stuart, her Majeſty's na- 

tural brother, by the Proteſtants.) Dr. Leſley havin 

made greater diſpatch than Lord James, came ſevera 

days before him to Vitri in Champagne, where Queen 

Mary was then lamenting the death of her huſband the 

King of France; and having delivered to her his cre- 

dentials ſubſcribed by the Earls of Huntley, Athol, 

Crawford, Southerland, and Caithneſs, and by the 

Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the Biſhops of Aber- 

deen, Murray, and Roſs, he told her Majeſty of Lord 

James's coming, and of his deſigns againſt the Ron 
Catho C 
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(3) Idem, pag. 
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Queen upon the 20th of Auguſt 1561 3 and ſoon after his arrival was appointed one of 
the Senators of the College of Juſtice, and one of the Lords of the Privy-Council ; and 
afterwards had the Abbey of Lundores conferred on him; and upon the death of 
Henry Sinclar, Biſhop of Roſs, was advanced to that See, Though in the midſt of the 
diſputes about Religion, he ſhewed great zeal in defence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in which he had been educated, yet this did not divert him from his deſigns of propa- 
gating learning; and having obſerved, that all the antient Laws of the Kingdom, from 
their not being collected into one body, were growing obſolete, he entreated her Ma- 
jeſty to appoint ſuch perſons as were well verſed in the Laws, to make a collection of 
them; which was done (FI Mary Queen of Scots being qbliged to fly into England, 
and Queen Elizabeth of England having appointed Commiſſigners at York to examine 
the caſe between Queen Mary and her ſubjects, our Biſhop was ene of the Commiſſioners 
choſen by his Queen in 1568 to defend her cauſe; which he did with great vigour, but 
to no purpoſe. He was ſent afterwards Embaſſador to Queen Elizabeth to complain of 
the injuftice done to his Queen; but finding his complaints ineffectual, he endeavqured 
by ſecret tranſactions to procure Queen Mary's eſcape [D]; upon which he was impri- 
ſoned in the Tower of London, and in 1573 was ſet at liberty, but baniſhed England,” 


Catholic Religion ; and therefore adyiſed her to detain 
him in France by ſome honourable employment, till 
ſhe could ſettle her affairs at home. But the Queen 
not at all diſtruſting the reſt of the Nobility, who had 
ſent Lord James, defized our author to wait till ſhe 
could conſult with her friends upon the methods moſt 
proper for her to take. At firſt the Court of France 
oppoſed her return home; but finding her much in- 
clined to it, they ordered a fleet to attend her (3). 

[C] He intreated her Majeſty to appoint ſuch perſans 


as rwere ewell verſed in the Laws, to make à cullectian of 


them; which was done.) The Queen iſſued qut the 
fallowing order for that purpoſe: Mazy, by the 
«« Grace of God, Queen of Scots, ta all our Lieges 
and Subjects, to whoſe knowledge theſe preſent let- 
** ters ſhall come, Greeting. Theſe are to let you 
© to wit, that, moved out of great zeal of juſtice to 
„ retain the whale ſubjects of this our realm and da- 
* minions in good order and abedience toward us, and 
mutual ſociety among themſelves, according to the 
good laws, conſtitutions, ordinances, and acts made by 
us and our moſt noble progenitors of good memory: 
* conſidering, that from the not knowing and igno- 
« rance of the ſame laws all diſorder, diſobedience, 
„ tumalts, and troubling of the Commonwealth pro- 
* ceeds; and becauſe ſundry laws, conſtitutions and 
«© ordinances have been made hy divers of pur prede- 
ceſſors, that certain learned, wile, and expert men, 
«© who beſt know the laws ſhould be chgſen to ſee and 
* examine the books of the law, and ſet them forth 
** to the knowledge of our ſubjeRts : therefore we, for 
the well and inſtruction of our ſaid Lieges in the 
laws of this our realm, according to our zeal of 
*< juſtice and intention oft-times had of before, with 
„ the advice of the Lords of our Secret Council, to 
make, conſtitute, and ordain by their preſents, our 
*+ xight truſty Couſins and Counſellours, George Earl 
of Huntly, Lord Gordon and Badengch, our Chan- 
*« cellor; Archibald Earl of Argyle, Lord Campbell 
and Lorn; James Earl of Murray, Lord Aberne- 
* thy; James Earl of Bothwall, Lord Hallis, Crigh- 
% ton and Lidſdel; John Earl of Athol, Lord Bal- 
% veny; William Earl of Marſchal, Lord Keith; 
John Earl of Mar, Lord Arſkin ; the Reverend Fathers 
in God, John Biſhop of Roſs, Commendator of our 
Abby of Lupdores ; Alexander Biſhop of Galloway, 
«© Commendator of Inchaffry ; Adam Biſhop of Ork- 
«** ney ; Sir Richard Maitland of Lithington Knight, 
«© Keeper of our Privy Seal; Sir James Balfour of 
** Pittendrich Knight, Clerk of our Regiſter ; Sir 
** Ballenden of Achenvol Knight, Clerk of our Juſt- 
„ ciary: Mr. William Bail), Lord Proyand ; Mr. 
* John Spence of Conde, and Robert Creightgn of 
«# Eliok, our Advocates; Mr. David Chamers, Chan- 
«4 cellor of Roſs, and Mr. Edward Henderſon, Doctor 
in the Laws, our Commiffaries in that part: giv- 
6 ing, granting, and committing to them or apy fix 

of them conjunaly (as perſons, of whoſe {ſcience 
* and experience in the laws of our realm, we eſpe- 
„ cially do confide, and is affured of their induftry 
and true diligence in executing and perfecting of our 
commands and charges) full power and 6 bal 
«* expreſs command and charge, in our name and be- 


6 half, to view, light, and corre the laws of this 


and 


* our realm, made by us and our moſt noble proge- 
„ nitors; by the advice of the Fhree Eſtates of Parlia- 
* ment holden them; beginning at the books 
** of the Law called Begiam Majeſtalem & gquoriam 


* Atachiamenta, and ſo conſequently following the 


«+ progreſs of time unte the date of this our com- 
** miflion; ſo that no others but the ſaid laws ſighted, 
** mended, and correfted by our ſaid Fruſty Councel- 
* lours and Commiſfaries, or any fix of them conjunctly 
** ſhall, by our priviledge, be imprinted or have place, 
* faith, or authority, &e.“ It is to the care of theſe 
perſons, eſpecially of our Biſhop, that the Scots owe 
the firſt impreſſion of their laws at Edinburgh in 1566, 
commonly called b black As of Parliament, from 
their being printed in the black Saxon character (4). 


[D] But finding his complaints ineffeAual, he endeayour- 503, 504 


ed by ſecret tranſactions to procure Queen Mary's eſeape.] 
Among other projets for that end, he carried on a 
ſcheme for a marriage between that Queen and the 
Duke of Norfolk ; which being diſcovered, the Duke 
was committed Priſoner to the Tower of London, and 
being arraigned at Weſtminſter Hall January the 16th 
1572 and convicted of treaſon, was condemned to die z 
but the ſentence was not put in executjon till June 
following. Biſhop Leſley being next examined, de- 
fended himſelf by the privileges of an Embaſſador, 
and ſaid, that he bad done nothing but what bis place 
and quiy ticd him unto, for procuring the liberty of his 
Princeſs ; and that he came into England with ſufficient 
authority, which he had ſhewed, and was at that time 
accepted. It was anſwered, ** That the privileges of 
++ Embaſſadors could not protect them, who did offend 
** againſt the Majeſty of the Princeſs they were ſent 
** unzo; and that they were not to be reputed other 
than eneqies, who practiſed rebellion againſt the 
State.“ He replied, that he had neither raiſed nor 
pratiijed rebellion, but perceiving the adverſaries of bis 
Princeſs countenauced, and ber out of all hope of liberty, 
he cauld not abandan hi; Sovereign in her aſflictious, 
but do bis beſt ta procyre her frecdum; and that it auld 
never be found, that the privileges of Embaſſadors wvere 
violated, via juris, by courſe of law, but only via facti, by 
way of fact, which ſeldom had good ſucceſs. At length, 
aſter ſeveral debates David Lewis, Valentine Dale, 
William Drury, William Aubry, and Henry Jones 
were appointed to examine his caſe, and tg give in 
anſwers to the following queries: I. Whether ap 
** Embaſſador, who rajſeth rebellion againſt that 
Prince, to whom he is fent Embaſſador, may enjoy 
„the privilege of an Embaſſador, ang is ngt liable to 
*« pynjiþment?” To this it was anſwered, Such gz 
Embaſſagor hath forfeited the privileges of an Embaſa- 
dor, and is liable te puniſhment. II. Whether the 
*« Miniſter or Proctor of a Prince, Who is depoſed by 


46 public authority, and in whoſe oom another is 


«c 


inaugurated, may enjoy the privileges of an Em- 
* baflador?” To this it was apſwered: V ſucb 6 
Prince be lawfully depoſed, bis Proctor cn challenge 
the privileges of an Embaſſador, faraſmuch as nang but 
abjolute Princes and ſuch ai have right of Mageſly can 
beine Emboſſagors. III. Whether a Prince, who 
comes into another Pringe's country, and held in 
* cyltody, may have bis Proctor; and if he ſhall he 


held as ap Embaſlager ?“ T's this ig was anſwered A 
I | 
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te) Idem, ibid. 
pag» 503, 504, 
$0go 


(4) Idem, ib.d. 
p:g+ 306. 


(5 Ibid. Pag. 
$04, 505. 


(6) Hiftory of the 
Church and State 
of Scetland, B. 6. 
page 442 

(7) Ui ſupra 
pag. 616, : 


LES 


and retired to the Netherlands (c). The two following years he employed in folliciting 
the Kings of France and Spain, the Duke of Alba; and all the German Princes, to 
intereſt themſelves in the delivery of his miſtreſs. But finding them to act flowly in the 


affair, he went to Rome to ſce what influence the Pope might have over them (d). 


In 


the end perceiving all his efforts fruitleſs, he reſolved to try what his pen could do, and 


publiſhed ſeveral works [ZE]. 


4 ſuch a Prince have not laſt his ſovereignty, he may 
have his Proctor; but whether that Proctor may hace 
his Embaſſador or no, this dependeth upon the authority 
of his. delegation. IV. Whether, if a Prince give 
„ warning to ſuch a Proctor, and to his Prince, who 
„ js under cuſtody, that he ſhall not henceforth be 
„ accounted as an Embaſſador, that Proctor may by 
law challenge the privilege of an Embaſſador.“ To 
this it was anſwered: That a Prince may forbid an 
E mbaſſador to enter into his Kingdom, and may command 
him to depart the Kingdom, if be contain not himſelf 
within his due limits; yet in the mean while he is 10 
enjoy the privileges of an Embaſſador. Queen Elizabeth 
and her Council being ſatisfied with theſe anſwers of the 
Civilians, ſent Biſhop Leſley priſoner to the Iſle of Ely, 
and from thence brought and impriſoned him in the 
Tower of London (5). 


[E] Publiſhed ſeveral works.) His writings are as 


follow. I. Afiifti Animi Conſolationes & tranguilli 
Animi Conſervatio, duobus Libris. Paris 1574 in 8vo 
II. De Origine, Moribus, & Rebus geſtis Scotorum a 
primordio Gentis ad Annum 1 562. Rome 1578 in 4to. 
Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells us (6), that this work 
witneſſes our author's learning and judgment. David 
Buchanan in ſome manuſcript notes, which he left be- 
hind him, and quoted by Dr. Mackenzie (7), fays of 
Biſhop Leſley, comparing him with Hector Boethius, 
that by ſome he was looked upon as the epitomizer 
„of Boethius, he having imitated him as much as 
„he could. Both of them deſerve praiſe, but neither 
„of them has performed what they might eaſily have 
* done, if they had ſhewn a little more judgment in 
«« deſcribing the ſeveral countries, and aſſigning to them 
their proper names, and in the account of things 
* had abſtained from old wives fables, and abuſing 
the reformers. *©* Joannes Laſſæus Boethii Epitomator, 
a nonnullis cenſetur, eum enim quo ad potuit, imitatus eff. 
Utergue laudem ſuam meretur, ſed neuter praftitit quod 
facile potuit, fi paulo plus judicii adbibuiſſet in deſeriben- 


dis Regionibus, ipſorumque Nominibus aſſignandis, & in 


) Scots Hiftori- 
cal Library, pag. 
110. 


(*) Paten. ad 
Nob. pag. 28, & 
Hit. lib. 1. pag. 
4% 


(F' Vide Catalog, 
MSS. Oxon. 
tom, I. num. 
148. & tom. 2. 
Part. 1. num. 
4217. 


rebus enarrandis, ab anilibus fabulis abſtinuiſſet, & a 
maledicentid in purioris Religions vindices. Biſhop Nichol- 
ſon obſerves (8), that our Hiſtory ** conſiſts of ten 
„books, in the firſt ſeven whereof we have an abſtract 
of Boethius, whoſe very words are frequently retained. 
He declares (*), that in theſe it was his intention to 
* omit many falſities and abſurdities, wherewith the 
* Hiftorian has ſtuffed his book; and that by exa- 
«© mining the moſt antient writers, particularly the 
books of Scoon and Peſly he had rectified the chro- 
„ nological part, and corrected the hiſtorical. His 
three laſt books, which make half the volume, are 
<* diftinly dedicated to Queen Mary, to whom they 
had been preſented in Engliſh ſeven years before the 
firſt publication of them in Latin. We have ſepa- 
rate copies of them in ſeveral of our libraries (). 
In theſe he begins his ſtory, where Boethius left it 
off, and continues it to the Queen's return from 
France in the year 1561. having all along taken 
«© notice of the corrupt diſpoſal of Abbeys and other 
«© Eccleſiaſtical benefices, with the notorious lewdneſs 
of too many of the incumbents. He concludes with 
proper and pious reflections on the change of reli- 
gion, aud its viſible cauſes in the whole manage- 
ment thereof. Nothing ſeems blameable in a per- 
*« ſon of his principles, ſave only the ſevere characters, 
** which he gives of ſome of the principal reformers, 
It is a molt noble apology, which he makes in the 
breaking off at the beginning of his admired ſove- 
** reign's troubles ; for beſides the prejudices, which 
the world might think him under in his reſpects to 
ſo kind a miſtreſs, he makes this farther reflection 
upon the undertaking, Some things ſays he, /avou- 
*© red of fo much ingratitude and perfidy, that, although 
% were very proper they ſhould be known, yet it were 
* improper for ine 10 record them ; becauſe often, with 


Vol. VII. 


In 1579 he was made Sullragan and Vicar-General ot 


the 


« the danger of my life, I endeavoured to fut a flop 1 
* them; and 1 ought to do all that is in me not 10 
* let them be known unto ſtrangers. His words are (“) 
„% Nonnulla ſunt, que videntur ita ingratitudinis & per- 
« fidiz notis aſperſa, ut, cum digna fuerint que cog- 
« naſcantur ab omnibus, indigna tamen fint que ſeri- 
« bantur & me, quia que ne fierent a noſtris egi ſzfe 
* cum capitis periculo, ea ne cognoſcantur ab exteris, om- 
% mi mentis provifione curare deberem,” With this 
Work are publiſhed, Parene/is ad Nebilitatem Popu- 
lumque Scotorum; & Regionum & Inſularum Scotia 
Deſcriptio. Biſhop Nicholſon ſpeaking of this deſcrip- 


(*) Paren, ef 


Neil. pag. 39 


tion of Scotland, tells us (9), that our author in» hi; (9) Ui ſupra, 
deſcription as well as his hiflory, writes like à perſon of HG. 11. 


Quality and Buſineſs, and one that underſtood the world 
and himſelf tos well to be fwwayzed by his own paſſions or 
the groundleſs reports of others. Yet in the account of 
the Baſs and its Solar Geeſe he keeps too cloſe to Boe- 
thius's Tra, as be does likewiſe in that of the Barna- 
cle, which he confirms by his own teſtimony and that of 
Dr. Allen, wvbo was afterwards Cardinal. He corre; 
bim indeed in making Arran and Bute one and; and 
he wiſely omits ſeveral of his romantic flories of mira- 
cles and monkey; both at Sea and Land. Amongſt the 
extraordinary fowl of the country he has good objerva- 
tions on the Falcon, Heath-Cock, and Capercalzie; as 
likewiſe on the Whales, Herring, and Salmon aming 
their Fiſh. For the laſt of theſe, he thinks the plenty of 
them in Dee and Spey may outdo that of any others 


in the whole world, himſelf having known above three 


hundred of the larger fort taken at one draught of a 
Net. The Moſi-Waod of File he believes to lade been 
buried there at the univerſal deluge. Having finiſhed 
the Geographical deſcription of the Countrey, he proceeds 
in the firſt book of his hiſory to give a ſhort die ꝛ of 
the ſlate of the Kingdom, in the manners, Laws, and 
government of the people. He reckons up ſeveral Cuſtoms 
wherein the Highlanders have ever differed from the bor- 
derers ; compares the antient ſtate of the Clergy and No- 
bility with the preſent ; inquires into the reaſons prevyail- 
ing wwith the commonalty to exerciſe trades and Scldicry 
in foreign countries; and concludes with a ſhort Enume- 
ration of the great office: in the King's Hofeld and 
Courts of Judicature. III. Defence of the honour of Ma- 
ry Queen of Scotland; with a declaration of her right, 


title, and intereft to the Crown of England. Liege (10) (10) Dr. Mac- 
I 571 in two books in 8vo. IV. 4 treatiſe ſhrwing, Kenzie erroncouſ- 
t 


at the Regimen of women is conformable to the law «of 
God and nature, Liege 1571 in 8vo. in one book. 
Theſe two laſt mentioned books were publiſhed under 
the name of Morgan Philips ; but Camden tells us (11), 
that they were written by Biſhop Ley upon occaſion 
of ſundry pamphlets, which came out againſt the 
marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to be made with 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Right, by which ſhe 
claimed to become heir to the Crown of England. 
And we are further informed, that the Biſhop after- 
wards owned in his Commentaries that he had his ar- 
guments for her right of Succeſſion ſecretly from Sir 
Anthony Browne, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, and from Serjeant John Carli of the Inner 
Temple. But Robert Parſons the Jeſuit aſſures us (12), 
that“ Morgan Philips, a man of good account for 
learning among thoſe, that knew him, was thought 


. . . oY 
to have written the {aid treatiſes by the advice ard 


- 
* 


ly lays, Londen, 


(1 1) Annal. Re- 
gin. Elizabeth. 


ſ«b ann. 1569. 


(12 Conference 
a cut the rex? 

Succeſſion to the 
Cropun of Eng. 


land, Part- 2. 


« aſſiſtance of Sir Anthony Browne, which thing is cap. 1. 


* made the more credible by the many authorities of 
* our common law, which there are alledged. The 
e firſt book doth endeavour to clear Mary Queen of 
* Scots of the murther of the Lord Darnley her hu(- 
„band, which by many was laid againſt her. The 
«« ſecond doth handle her title to the Crown cf 
« England. And the third doth anſwer the book 
of Jobn Knox the Scot, entitled, Againſt the mon- 
4% frous Government of Women, But not long after 
* the ſaid book was publiſhed, Fobn Le/ley 2 

vc op 
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(e) Anderſon's 
Collections, ubi 
ſupi A. 


(f) ldem, ibid. 


L E S 


the Archbiſhopric of Roan in Normandy (e), and in 1590 in his progreſs through that 
Dioceſe, was intercepted and caſt into priſon, and obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles 


for his ranſom, or elſe to be given up to 


Queen Elizabeth. In 1593 he was declared 


Biſhop of Conſtance, with licence to hold the Biſhopric of Rols till he ſhould obtain 

ceable poſſeſſion of the Church of Conſtance and its revenues (). He went after- 
wards to Bruſſels, and at laſt retired into a monaſtery of the Canons Regular of the Order 
of St. Auguſtin at Guirternburg about two miles from that city, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life, and died May 31ſt 1596, and was interred there under a monument 
erected to his memory by his nephew (g) [F]. He is highly commended by George 
Con (5), Camden (i), Ninian Winzet Abbot of Ratiſbon (&), Chancellor Seton (J), 


and Anthony Muretus in his Poems [CG]. 


(2) Mackenzie, pag. 614, 615, 
({) lid. 


*« ſhop of Roſs in Scotland, who at that time was 
„ Embaſlador for the ſaid Queen of Scots in England, 
«« did more largely handle in the ſecond book of a 
© treatiſe, which he publiſhed, her title to the Crown 
« of England, &c.” If what Father Parſons therefore 
aflerts be true, our author had no hand in the two 
Treatiſes abovementioned, but in another different from 
them, viz. . V. De Titulo & Fure Mariz Scotorum 
Reginæ, quo Anglia Succeſſionem jure fibi vindicat. 
Rheims 1580 in 4to. VI. Remenſtrance au Pope & 


touts Roys, Princes, & Potentes Chreſtiens, contenant 


evident Preuve & Demonſtration du Droit de Succeſſion 
au la Couronne de Angleterre, advenue au tres illuſtre 


vertuenſe Princeſſe Dame Mary de Stuard, Reyne de 


(hb) De duplici flatu Religions. 


(i) Annaler Elixabethe. (k) Apud Le. 


4 Religionis conſtantiſſimus Propugnator. Poſt im- 
menſos pro avita fide Labores, pra ſertim in Regno Sco- 
tiz reſlituendd ; poſt defenſam in Anglia Mariam Regi- 
nam ; poſt varia ſumma cum Laude geſta, tranguilliſſ- 
me exceſſit Bruxell. prid. Kalend. Funii A. M.DXCV 1. 
/Etatis ſue LXX. Avunculo grato ne ſupereſſet ingra- 
tus, Joannes Leſlæus nepos, heres, maſtus, poſ. Y pro 
eodem Amnniverſarium P. P. fundavit, in hoc Cœnobio 
Guinbergenfi, prid. Kal. Funii, celebrandum. Natalem 
Locum & Diem ſcimus, Sepulchri neſtimus. 


[G] Highly commended by . . . Anthony Muretus in his 


Poems]. Muretus wrote the following Poem: 


| | 
M. Antonii Mureti, Pre/byteri & Civis R. ad Jo. 
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Ecaſſe. A MS. in the Cotton Library, Titus CXI1L. 1, Leſlæum Epiſcopum Roſſenſ. V. C. Carmen. 
& F. 3. 14. VII. 4 diſcourſe containing a perfect Conſilio dudum Patriam, Leſlæe, fideque 
account given to the moſt virtuous and excellent Princeſs Dum licuit, tutatus eras, neque te ulla pericli 
Mary, Queen of Scots and ber Nobility, by John Biſhop ««. 'Terruerat Facies; non vincla & carceris horror, 
of Roſs, Embaſſador for her Highneſs towards the Queen Non ſtructæ crebro inſidiæ terraque marique, 
of England, of his whole charge and proceedings during Non objecta oculis horrende mortis imago. 
the time of his Embaſſy from his entry into England in *« Tantus Amor patriz; tales ſub pectore forti 
September 1568 to the laft of March 1572. A MS. in  * Verlabat ſtimulos generoſa & maſcula Virtus. 
the Advocates Library at Edinburgh. See alſo the Ca- Sed poſtquam expulſum Patra tectiſque paternis, 
talogue of the Manuſcripts at Oxford, Tom. 2. Part Poſt longos tandem Errores, grato inclyta Roma 
1. V. 8714. VIII. An Apology for the Biſhop of ** Holſpitio excepit ; blandiſque ultro obvius ulnis 
Roſs, as to what is laid to his charge concerning the Gregorius, triplici ſacra frons cui fulſerat auro, 
Duke of Norfolk. A MS. in the Library of the Lord «« Ornamentum ingens ævi, tutela bonorum, 
Longueville. See catalogue of the MSS at Oxford, Tom. *© Pellere corde metum, & tuta otia carpere juſſit. 
2. Part I. N. 5270. IX. Several letters in the hand Non tamen ignavo traducis tempora lapſu, 
of Dr. George Mackenzie. *+ Sed mentem aſſiduo patriæ flammatus amore, 

[F] 4 monument ereded to his Memory by his Nephenw.} Res veterum Regum obſcura Caligine merſas 


With this inſcription on it. Eruis in lucem; fi forte Exempla pudorem 
* Incutiant, turpique vetent marcere veterno, 
SolaVinkTwus. Et decora exſtimulent pigros ad avita nepotes. 


Jo ANN ES LIESLÆ Ss, Epiſcapus Roſſenſis, Scotus Ter felix, Leſlæe, animi : tibi gloria ceſſit 

ex illuſtri familia Leſlæorum, omnis Generis ſcientia- «« Utraque, ut & doctis merito ſcripſiſſe legenda, 
rum cultiſjimus. Orator ad Regem Gall. Franciſcum. Et geſſiſſe idem merito ſcribenda feraris.” T 
II. Confiliarius Marie P. M. Reginæ Scotorum, Ca- : | 


© LESSEVILLE (EUSTACE LE CLERC DE) Biſhop of Coutance, was the ſon 
of NicHoOLas LE CLERC DE LESSEvILLE, Lord of Thun and Eucquemont, who 
when he died was the eldeſt Counſellor in the Court of Accounts; our Leſſeville's mo- 
ther was Catharine le Boulanger, ſiſter to the Preſident le Boulanger, who died in the 
Grand Chamber of the Parliament of Paris, when he was giving his opinion there. As 
Nicholas le Clerc de Leſſeville had ſeveral children, Euſtace, who was only the third, 
having before him Anthony Lord of Eucquemont, who died young, and Charles, who 
died ſenior Counſellor in the grand Council, reſolved of his own accord to be a Cler- 
gyman. He ſtudied in the Sorbonne, which at that time was not common with perſons 
of quality. He was not yet twenty years old when he was choſen Rector of the Uni- 
verſity ; he is the firſt who made the members of it ride in coaches ; whereas before 
him, they always uſed to walk on foot, which made Henry IV ſay, that his 
eldeſt daughter, meaning the Univerſity, was very much bedaggled. Euſtace had 
ſo ſtrong a call to the Church, that it is obſerved, he took Prieſt's Orders before he 
had any living. He was a Doctor of the Houſe and Society of the Sorbonne, and ſoon 
after King Lewis XIII appointed him one of his Chaplains in Ordinary. He bought af- 
terwards the place of a Counſellor in the Parliament, and was preſented to the Living of St. 
Gervais at Paris, which ſaved his life at the time of the civil broils. For as he was at 
the Town-houle, with ſeveral Deputies both of the Parliament, and of other Corporati- 
ons, the mob, as all the world knows, roſe, and murthered ſeveral of the Deputies, and 
amongſt others the Sieur le Gras, Maſter of the Requeſts, who had married the ſiſter of 
our Euſtace de Leſſeville. The watermen and other people of that rank, who were his 

ariſhioners, thought it their duty to ſave their Rector's life; they went therefore and took 


kim out of the Aſſembly, and conducted him ſafe home. Some time after he obtained 
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been communi- anceſtors. 


LES 


the Abbey of St. Criſpin near Soiſſons, and the Barony of St. Ange, and was honorary 
Canon of the Chapter of Brioude, which dignity is attended with the title of Count. 
Laſtly, the King gave him the Biſhopric of Coutance, which was vacant by the re- 
ſignation of Claudius Auvri, Treaſurer of the holy Chapel at Paris. Though he did nor 
live long after his promotion to that See, yet he gained the eſteem and love of his whole 
dioceſe, where his name is ſtill very much revered. He was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
for his great capacity, and great knowledge in Divinity and the Law. As he was a 


IT 


Doctor of the Sorbonne, and had been fourteen years a Counſellor in the Parliament, he 


was equally verſed in both theſe ſciences ; for which reaſon the moſt important affairs of 
the Province he lived in, were referred to his determination. He died at Paris Decem- 


(a) This article ber the 4th 1665, when the Aſſembly of the Clergy was fitting, of which he was a 


222 4 member; he was interred in the Church of the Auguſtin Friars, the burying- place of his 


The family of the Le Clerc de Leſſeville carries azure with three creſ- 
cents or (a). | | | 

3 !LVESTRANGE (ROGER), an eminent writer in the ſeventeenth Century, was 
ſecond ſon of Sir Hammon L'Eſtrange of Hunſton in Norfolk Knight, and was born 


90 72 An- about the year 1617 (a), Having in 1644 obtained a commiſſion from King Charles I 


cated to me. 


"Anne. Aperdix, for reducing Lynne in Norfolk, then in poſſeſſion of the Parliament [A], his deſign was | 


pag- 38. edit. 


diſcovered to Colonel Walton the Governor, and his perfon ſeized. Upon this he was 
— 1735 in 


tried by a Court-martial at Guild-Hall in London, and condemned to die as a ſpy, 

coming from the King's quarters without drum, trumpet, or paſs (5); but was afterwards 

reprieved, and continued in Newgate ſeveral years [B]. He afterwards went beyond fea, 

and in Auguſt 1653 returned to England, where he applied himſelf to the Protector Crom- 

well, and having once played before him on the baſs-viol, he was by ſome nick-named 

Oliver's Fidler [C]. Being a man of parts, and maſter of an eaſy humorous ſtile, but 
V 


withal 


2 


[4] Obtained a Commiſſion from King Charles ] for him their utmoſt intereſt, if he would but make ſome pe 
reducing Lynne in Norfolk, then in the poſſeſſion of the titionary acknowledgment, and ſubmit to take the 
Parliament.) He has given us a copy of the com- Covenant, which he refuſed. But in order to his re- 


miſſion in a pamphlet of his, intitled, Truth and Loyalty 
windicated from the reproaches and clamours of Mr. Ed- 
ward Bagſhaw. Together with a further Diſcovery of the 
 Libeller 2 hop his ſeditious Confederates. By _ 
L'Eſtrange. don 1662 in 4to. The commiſſion 


prieve he wrote ſeveral letters to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the Earl of Stamford, and others of 
the Nobility, from whom he received favour. In the 
Houſe of Commons he was particularly obliged 
to Sir John Corbet, and Sir Henry Cholmondly. He 
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(1) Truth and Was as follows (1). 
Loyalty vindicat - 
ed, page 40, 41. 


was reprieved, in order to a further hearing; but after 
almoſt thirty months ſpent in vain endeavours, either 


*« CHARLES R. to. come to a hearing, or to put himſelf into an ex- 


„We having received from our truſty and well-be- 
loved Roger L'Eftrange, declarations of the good 
« affetions of divers of our well- affected ſubjects of 
** our counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and particu- 
larly of our town of Lynne, as alſo ſome overtures 
*© concerning the reducing of our {aid town of Lynne; 
«« we have thought fit Sethwith to return our royal 
„ thanks unto our ſaid well affected ſubjects, and par- 
«* ticularly to give our ſaid truſty and well - beloved 
Roger L'Eftrange theſe encouragements to proceed 
in our ſervice, and principally in the work of re- 
«© ducing the ſaid town of Lynne. Firſt, that in caſe 


that attempt ſhall be gone through withall, he the 


„ faid Roger L'Eſtrange ſhall have the government of 
the place. Secondly, that what engagements ſhall 
be made unto the inhabitants of the Bid place, or 
any other perſon capable of contributing effectually 
to that ſervice, by way of reward, either in em- 
ployment in his Majeſty's navy or forts, or in monies 
not exceeding the ſum of 5000 J. the ſervice being 
«© performed, ſhall be punctually made good unto them. 
« 'Thirdly, that they ſhall in this work receive what 
aſſiſtance may be given them from any of our 
5 neareſt gariſons. Fourthly, that when our ſaid 
town ſhall be reduced unto our obedience, we ſhall 
*« forthwith ſend thither ſuch a conſiderable power, 

as ſhall be ſufficient to relieve and preſerve them, 
we being at preſent (even without this) fully reſolved 
to ſend a conſiderable power to encourage our faith- 
ful ſubjects in thoſe parts, and to regain our rights 
and intereſts there. 

* By his Majeſtie's Command, 
% Oxford Nov. 
“ 28. 1644. George Digby.” 


| IB] But was afterwards reprieved, and continued in 


(2) Ibid. page 37. Newgate ſeveral years. ] He tells us himſelf (2), 


that after he had received ſentence of death, which had 
been pronounced upon him by Dr. Mills, 3 
Advocate, and afterwards Chancellor to the Biſhop of 
Norwich, he was caſt into Newgate, where he was 
viſited by Mr. Thorowgood, and Mr. Arrowſmith, two 
members of the Aſſembly of Divines, who kindly offered 


changeable condition, he printed a ſtate of his caſe, as an 
appeal from the Court Martial to the Parliament, dated 
at Newgate in June 1647. After almoſt four years 
impriſonment, with his Keeper's privity, he ſlipt into 
Kent, and afterwards with much difficulty got be- 
yond ſea (3). 

[C] In Auguſt 16 $3 be returned to England, where he 
applied himſelf to the Protector Cromwell, and having 
once played before him on the Baſi-Viol, he cu by ſome 
nicknamed Oliver's Fidler] He tells us himſelf (4), 
that about the latter end of Auguſt 1653, upon the 
Diſſolution of the Long Parliament by Cromwell, he 
returned from beyond Sea into England, and pre- 
ſently advertiſed the Council then fitting at White- 
hall, that finding himſelf within the Act of Indemnity, 
he thought it convenient to give them notice of his 
return. Soon after this he was ſerved with the fol- 
lowing order, 


« Wedneſday the 7th of September 1653. 
« At the Council of State at Whitehall. 


*©. Ordered | | 
„That Roger L'Eſtrange be ſent unto, to attend 

* the Committee of this Council for examinations, 
; Ex. Jo. Thurloe, Secr.” 


This Order brought him under a neceſſity of at- 
tending for his diſpatch ; but perceiving his buſineſs 
to advance very ſlowly, and his father lying at that 


time ill of his death-lickneſs, he did his endeavour to 


haſten his diſcharge what he could, that he might 
pay his duty to his father, whom he had not ſeen for 
many years before. Mr. Strickland was one of the 
Commiſſioners appointed to examine him, and the 
perſon from whom, in the judgment of his friends, he 
was to ex 
therefore the better to diſpoſe him to his convenience, 
gave him the reſpect of a viſit, telling him trankly, 
that he was returned upon the invitation of the Act 
of Indemnity ; and laying before him how much it 
concerned him both in point of comfort and intereſt 
to ſee his dying father: Mr. Strickland inſtead of 

3 complying 


b) Whitelockc's 
emortals of the 
Engliſh Affairs, 
pag» 119, 121, 
edit. London 
1732. 


(3) wid. pags 
37 46. 


(4) Ibid. pag. 
46, & ſeq» 


the leaſt of courteſy. Mr. UEitrange 
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withal in narrow circumſtances, he begun, after the Reſtoration, to ſet up a news- paper, = | 
which at length was put down by the Gazette [D], firſt ſet on foot by Mr. Zojeph Milli- v 4 
amſon, afterwards Sir Joſepb. Under - Secretary to Secretary Nicholas; for which however the 1 
Government allowed Mr. L' Eſtrange a conſideration. Some time after the Popiſh Plot, = 


when the Tories began to gain the aſcendant over the Whigs, he, in a paper ſtiled the 
Obſervator, became a zealous champion for the former. He was afterwards knighted, 

and ſerved as Member for Wincheſter in the Parliament called by King James II ig 

1685. But things taking a quite different turn in that Prince's reign in point of liberty 

of conſcience, than moſt people expected, our author's Obſervators were diſuſed, as not at | 

all ſuiting the times. However he ſtill continued Licenſer of the Prefs till King Willi- 75 "bu 
am's acceſſion, in whoſe reign he met with ſome trouble on account of his being a difaf- S. 1. pag. 57, 
fected perſon. However he went to his grave in peace, though he had in a manner ſur- 90x to bis 


Tranſlation © 
vived his intellectuals, He publiſhed a great many works [E]. 4 


He died December 12, Tac, 2d edit. 
©) Boyer, us; 1705» in the eighty eighth year of his age (c). Mr. Thomas Gordon (d) ſpeaks of him, F. 7737, in # 
fore as a writer, in very ſevere terms [F]. . Z 


complying with Mr. L'Eftrange's propoſition, an- down by the Gazette.] Wood tell us (6), that our (6) Aber, Oxon. b 


ſwered, that be would find himſelf miſtaken, and that 
his caſe vai not comprehended in that Aft. Mr. 
L'Eftrange's reply to him was, that he might have been 


ſaſi among the Turks upon the ſame terms ; and fo he 


left him. From that time matters beginning to look 
worſe and worſe, he concluded u it as his beſt 
courſe to ſpeak to Cromwell himſelf. After ſeveral 
diſappointments for want of unity, he ſpake 
to him at laſt in the Cock-Pit, and the ſum ot his 
deſire was either a ſpeedy examination, or that it might 
be deferred till he had ſeen his father. Cromwell told 
him * of the reſtleſsneis of his party; that rigour was 
„ not at all his inclination ; that he was but one man, 
„ and could do little by himſelf; and that Mr. 
«« L'Eftrange's party would do well to give ſome bet- 
ter teſtimony of their quiet and peaceable inten- 
„tions.“ Mr. L'Eſtrange told him, that every man 
was to anſwer for his own actions at his own peril ; 
and ſo Cromwell went his way. A while after Mr. 
L'Eſtrange prevailed to be called, and Mr. Strickland 
witk another Gentleman were his examiners ; but the 
latter prefled nothing againſt him. Mr. Strickland 
indeed inſiſted upon his condemnation, and would 
have caſt him out of the compaſs of the Act, telling 
him at laſt, that he had given no evidence of the 
change of his mind, without which he was not to be 
_ truſted. Mr. L'Eſtrange's final anſwer was to this 


author publiſhed his Paper twice every week in 4to. 
under the titles of The Public Intelligence and The News ; 
the firſt of which came out Auguſt the 31ſt 1663, and 
the other September the 3d the ſame year. Theſe 
continued till the 29th of January 1665, „at which 
„ time Mr. L'Eſtrange deſiſted, becauſe in November 
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going before were other kind of News- Papers pub- 


liſhed twice every week in half a ſheet in folio. 
Theſe were called the Oxford Gazettes, and the firſt 
commenced the 7th of November 1665, the King 
and Queen with their Courts being then in Oxon. 
Theſe for a little while were written, I think, by 
Henry Muddiman, But when the ſaid Courts re- 
moved to London, they were intitled and called The 
London Gazette ; the firſt of which, that was publiſhed 
there, came forth on the 5th of February following, 
the King being then at Whitehall. Soon after Mr. 
Joſeph Williamſon, Under-Secretary of State, pro- 
cured the writivg of them for himſelf, and there- 
upon employed Charles Perrot, M. A. and Fellow 
of Orie] College in Oxford, who had a good com- 
mand of his pen, to do that .office under him, and 
ſo he did, though not conſtantly, to about 1671 ; 
after which time they were conltantly written by 
Under-Secretaries belonging to thoſe that are Prin- 


*« cipal, and do continue ſo to this day. 
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[E] He publiſhed a great many works.) Winſtanley 


| eſſect, that it was his intereſt to change his opinion, tells us (7), that “ thoſe, who ſhall conſider the num? Y] Lives of tbe 
| Wh if he could; and that whenever he found reaſon ſo ber and greatneſs of his books, will admire he ſhould ö %, En- 


he was diſcharged according to the tenor of the fol. 
lowing order : 


ce 
cs 
«c 
«6c 


(5) Ibid. page 5, ** 


. 


% Munday the 3 iſt of October 1653. 
At the Council of State at Whitehall. 


«« Ordered, 

% 'That Mr. Roger L'Eftrange be diſmiſſed 
from his further attendance upon the Council, he 
giving in two thouſand pounds ſecurity to appear 
when he ſhall be ſummoned ſo to do, and to act 
nothing prejudicial to the Commonwealth.” | 

1 Ex. Jo. Tburloe, Secr.“ 


« During the dependency of this affair, ſays Mr. 
L'Eſftrange (5), I might well be ſeen at Whitehall; 
but that I ſpake to Cromwell of any other buſineſs 
thau this, that I either {ought or pretended to any 
privacy with him, or that 1 ever ſpake to him after 
this time, I do abſolutely diſown . . . Concerning 
the ſtory of the Fidd/s, this I ſuppoſe might be the 
riſe of it. Being in St. James's Park, I heard an 
organ touched in a little low room of one Mr. 
Hinckſon's, I went in, and found a private company 
of ſome five or ſix perſons. 'They defired me to 
take up a viole, and bear a part; I did fo, and 


I never ſpake to Mr. 'Thurloe but once in my life, 
and that was about my diſcharge. Nor did J ever 
give bribe, little or great, in the family. 

LD] Set up a News-Paper, which at length was put 


: | | 4 to do, he would do it.” Some few days after this ever write fo many; and thoſe, who have read of 2 1 


them, conſidering ae and method they are don 1687. 
m 


„ written in, will more 
We ſhall give the titles of ſome of them; viz. Colle#ions 
an Defence of the King. Toleration diſcuſſed. Relapſed 
Apoſtate.. Apology for Proteſtants. Richard againſt 
Baxter. Tyranny and Popery. Growth and Knavery. 
Reformed Catholic. Free born Subjefts. The Caſe put. 
Seafonable Memorials. An ſauer to the Appeal. LEitrange 
no Papiſt : in anſwer to a Libel intituled, L'Eſtrange a 
Papiſt, &c. in a Letter to a Friend: With Notes and 
Ani madverſians upon Miles Prance, Sifver-Smith, cum 
multis aliis. The Shammer ſhammed. Account cleared. 
Reformation reformed. Difſemter*s Sayings, in two parts. 
Notes on Colledge. Citizen and Bumphin, in two parts. 
Further Diſcovery on the Pht. | Diſcovery on Diſcovery. 
Narrative of the Plot. Lekiel and Ephraim. Appea/ 
to the King and Parliament. Papiſi in Maſquerade. 
Anſwer to the Second Character of a Popiſh Succeſſor. 
Conſiderations upon a Printed Sheet, entituled, The 
Speech of the late Lord Ruſſel to the Sheriffs: together 
with the Paper delivered by him to them at the Place 
of Execution on July the 21ſt 1683. Theſe pieces, 
with divers others, were printed in 4to. beſides which 
he wrote ſeveral others, as The Hiſtory of the Plot, in 
folio. Caveat to the Cavaliers, Plea for the Caveat 
and the Author, He tranſlated into "Engliſh Cicero“ 


[H Mr. Thomas Gordon ſpeaks of him, as a wri- 
ter, in very ſevere terms.) Having obſerved, that eaſy 
writing bu: been ſtudied to an affettation; a ſort of wri- 
(ing, where the thoughts are not cleſs, the ſenſe Bier. 

Ef an 


ire he ſhould write fo well.” 


lf that a part too not much to advance the reputation Offices, Seneca's Morals, Eraſmus's Colloguies, Rueved,'s 3B 

[ of my cunning. By and by, without the leaft co- Viſions, Bona's Guide to Eternity, Five Love Letters "My 
lour of a deſign or expectation, in comes Cromwell. from a Nun ts a Cavalier, Foſephus's Works, Eſop's RS 
“He found us playing, and as I remember, fo he left Fables, &. His Ob/ervaters make about three vo- ; 
„us. . . As to bribing of his attendants, I diſclaim it. lumes in folio. | 
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(1) Bayle, Neu- 
welles de la Re- 
Publique des Let- 
tres, Mois d' Av- 
Til 1684, Art. 4. 


LET 


©LETI (GREGORIO) an eminent Italian writer in the ſeventeenth 8 
was deſcended of a family which once made a conſiderable figure at Bologna. arco 
his grandfather, who was the only perſon remaining of that family, went to Rome, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom in Italy, to ſeek his fortune. 


After he had been two years Gentle- 


man to Cardinal Aldobrandini, he was appointed Judge of Ancona. He had afterwards 
divers other employments, and died Governor of Rimini in 1608, leaving two ſons, the 
elder of whom named Auguſtin- Francis, entered into the Church; and the younger 
Jerom, the father of our Gregorio, was page to Prince Charles de Medicis, and after- 


and the phraſe genteel, is of all others the moft contemp- 
tible; he obſerves, that ſuch were the productions of 
«« Sir R. L'Eftrange, not fit to be read by any, who 
« have taſte or good breeding They are full of tech- 
« nical terms, of phraſes picked up in the ſtreet from 
« Apprentices and Porters ; and nothing can be more 
1 low and nauſeous. His ſentences, befides their 
« proſsneſs, are lively nothings, which can never be 
« tranſlated, (a ſure way to try language,) and will 
% hardly bear repetition. Between hauk and buzzard ; 
« clatved him with kindneſs ; alert and friſky ; guxx- 
« ling down tipple, would not keep touch 3 a queer put; 
« lay curſed hard up their gizzard; cram his Gut ; con- 
*« ceited noddy ; old chuff, and the like, are ſome of 
«« Sir Roger's choice flowers. Yet this man was rec- 
«© koned a maſter, nay a reformer of the Engliſh lan- 
«« guage; a man, who writ no language, nor does it 
«« appear, that he underſtood any; witneſs his miſerable 
« tranſlations of Cicero Offices, and Joſephus. That 
«© of the latter is a verſion full of miſtakes, wretched 
% and low, from an eaſy and polite one of Monfieur 
« D' Andilly. Sir Roger is among the ſeveral hands, 
« who attempted Tacitus, and the third book of the 
« Hiftory is ſaid to be done by him. He knew not 
« a word of it but what he has taken from Sir Hen- 
« xy Savil, and him he has wretchedly perverted 
„and mangled.. .. Sir Roger had a * for Buf- 
« foonry and a rabble, and higher he never went. 
„His ſtyle and his thoughts are too vulgar for a ſenſi- 
« ble artificer. To put his books into the hands of 
«« youth or boys, for whom Æſop by bim burleſqued 
% was deſigned, is to vitiate their taſte, and to give 
* them a poor low turn of thinking: not to mention 
«« the vile and laviſh principles of the man. He has 
1% not only turned Æſop's plain beaſts from the ſim- 
«« plicity of nature, into jeſters and buffoons ; but out 
« of the mouths of animals inured to the boundleſs 
* freedom of air and deſerts, has drawn doctrines of 
« ſervitude, and a defence of Tyranny. T 

[4] An eminent Italian writer in the XII Century.] 
His works are as follow : I. Teatro Gallico, o vera la 
Monarchia della reale Caſa di Borbone in Francia ſotto 
1 Regni di Henrico IV. Luigi XIII. e Luigi XIV. dell 
ann 1572 fins all anno 1697. Amſterdam 1691. 
1697. ſeven Volumes in 4to. This hiſtory, though ve- 
ry well printed and adorned with a great number of 
Cuts, is very far from that exactneſs, which ought to 
accompany ſuch works as theſe, and is very like thoſe 
publiſhed by Varillas in French. II. Teatro Belgico, 
o verd Ritratti Hiſtorici, Politici, & Geografici delle ſet- 
te Provincie unite. Amſterdam 1690 in 4to. two Tomes 
with Cuts. III. Teatro Britannico, o vero Ifloria della 
Grande Brettagna. Amſterdam 1684 in 12mo, five 
Volumes. Our author having obtained leave to writethe 
hiſtory of England, and the communication of memoirs 
proper for ſuch a deſign, compiled this work, which 
was firſt printed at London in two volumes in 4to. But 
the edition of Amſterdam is the beſt, having been en- 
larged a third part, and digeſted into better order. 
When the edition of theſe volumes was finiſhed, he 
preſented them to the King of England, who received 
them very kindly, and ſate up ſeveral nights late to 
read them over'; but ſeveral bold ſtrokes, which had 
eſcaped our author, having given offence, the Council 
ordered all the copies, which were at the author's lodg- 
ings, to be ſeized, and himſelf to leave England with- 
in fix days, This order was executed, but in a very 
civil manner ; upon which an Engliſh Prelate ſaid to 
him, ** Signior Leti, you have wrote an hiſtory for 
others, and not for your ſelf; you ſhould have writ- 
ten for yourſelf, wizhout troubling yourſelf about 
others (1). IV. L' Italia Regnante, o werd Deſcrittioze 
delle Stato preſente di tutti Principati e Republiche I- 


Vor. VII. 


wards 


talia. Geneva 1675 in 12mo. four Volumes. Our au- 
thor has done nothing in this work but repeated what 
he had already ſaid in another book intitled, Dialoghi 
Iftorici, except by adding a catalogue of the illuſtrious 
and learned men. V. II Nepotiſ/ma di Roma, © werd 
Relatione delle Ragioni che mouvono i Pontifici all aggran- 
dimento de Nepeti, del bene e male che hanno portato al- 
la Chieſa doppo Sifto V. fino al preſente 1667. (Amſter- 
dam,) two Tomes in 12mo. This work is extremely 
diffuſe, as moſt of Gregorio Leti's are. It was tranſla- 
ted into French under this title: Le Nepoti/me de 
Rome, ou Reſolution des Raiſons, que portent les Papes à 
aggrandir leurs Neveux. (Holland) 1669 in 12mo. 
two tomes. It was alſo tranſlated into Latin, and 
printed at Stutgard in 1669 in 4to. VI. Jtinerario 
della Corte di Roma, o wero Teatro della ſede Apoſtolica, 
Dataria, e Chancellaria Romana. Valenza, i. e. 
Geneva, 1675, three volumes in 12mo. This work, 
in which we have a particular account of the Datary, 
Chancery, and principal offices of the Court of Rome, 
is divided into three parts, the firſt of which had been 
already publiſhed in 1672 under this title: Li precipi- 
tii della ſede Apoflolica ; o werd la Corte di Roma per ſts 
quitata e perſequitante. VII. Europa Geloſa, o Gelgſia 
de Prencipi 4 Europa. In Colonia, 1672, two volumes 
in 12mo, This book was printed at Geneva, and treats 
of the jealouſy of the Princes of Europe with regard 
to the King of France. VIII. La Fama geloſa della 
Fortuna; Panegirico ſopra la Naſcita, Vita, Attioni, 
Governo, Progreſſi, Vittorie, Glorie, e Fortune di Luigi il 
Grande. 1680 in Gex in 4to. He preſented this Pane- 
ane to the King of France, when he came into that 
ingdom with a deſign of ſettling there; a deſign, 
which the circumſtances of the times wauld not per- 
mit him to execute. IX. La Monarchia Univerſale 
del Re Luigi XIV. Amſterdam 1689, two Tomes in 
12mo. This book was tranſlated into French under 
this title: La Monarchie Univerſelle de Louis XIV, ou 
'on Voit en quoi elle confiſte. Amſterdam 1689, two 
Tomes in 12mo, Our author wrote ſometimes for 
Lewis XIV, and ſometimes againſt him, as he has 
done in this work, according to the views of intereſt 
which engaged him to write. But as he repreſented 
in this book that King as ſuperior in power to all 
the other Princes of Europe, whom he ſuppoſed to be 
threatned with ruin, there was publiſhed in anſwer to it, 
L' Europe q „ tombeau de M. Leti, ou Reponſe a la 
Monarchie Univerſelle de Louis XIV. par F. D. M. D. 
R. Utrecht, r in 12mo. X Hiſtoria Gene. ina, 
o fia Hiſtoria della Citta e Republica di Geneva. Com- 
minciando dalla ſua prima Fondatione ſino al preſente. 
Amſterdam 1686, five Volumes in 12mo. Though 
Leti had been obliged to leave Geneva, yet he would 
not lay aſide his deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of 
that Republic, which he had be un ; but he finiſhed it 
when he went from England to Holland. It was ima- 
gined, that an hiſtory of Geneva written by a perſon, 
who had been diſobliged by ſome particular perſons of 
that City, would be far from pleaſing the people of 
Geneva. There was a kind of a negotiation carried 
on to procure the manuſcript to be put into the hands 
of the magiſtrates of Geneva, together with the pie- 
ces collected by the author, who was to conſent, that 
the work ſhould never be printed. But the Citizens 
having at laſt declared, that they ſhould not be at all 
ſollicitous to prevent the printing of it, he publiſhed it. 
It is very ſatirically written, and contains very ſevere 
ſtrokes againſt the people of Geneva; the only queſ- 
tion is, whether they are true. Monſieur Spon, whe 
wrote alſo the hiſtory of that City, is not at all ſpared. 
That part of this work, which relates to the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical and Political Government of Geneva, had been 
already printed at London in Engliſh in 1681, _—_ 
| : oti 
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Foot, and ſettling at Milan, married there 


Amantea in Calabria, and died in 1639 at Salerno, where he filled another 
author was born at Milan May the 29th 1630. 


LET 


wards took arms, and ſerved ſome time in the troops of the Grand Duke as Ca 


ptain of 

He was afterwards Governor of 
poſt. Our 
He ſtudied under the Jeſuits at Coſenza 


in 1628, 


till the year 1644, when an uncle of his ſent for him to Rome. This uncle being then 
advanced to the Prelacy had it in his power to advance his nephew, and reſolved at firſt 
to engage him in the ſtudy of the Law, in order to procure him afterwards ſome office of 
judicature; but changing his deſign, he would have prevailed upon our author to enter 
into the Church ; but Leti being averſe to it left his uncle, and returned to Milan to his 
mother's relations, where he continued two years, He then viſited his uncle again, who 


Leti was in England, under this title: The preſent fate 
of Geneva, with a brief deſcription of that City, and ſe- 
weral Changes and alterations it hath been ſubject to, 
from the firſt foundation thereof until this preſent year 
1681. it was the only part, which he would ſuffer 
to appear at that time, though he had very advanta- 
geous offers made him to obtain his conſent for the 
(2) Bayle, Neu- tranſlating and printing the reſt of his hiſtory (2). 
w_—_ mY Re- XI. Ceremoniale Hiftorico e Politico. Amſterdam 1685, 
* mr 90 fx Volumes in 12mo. This is properly an univerſal 
1 1686, Art. hiſtory accompanied with Political reflections, and the 
9- ſtate of the different principalities of _—_— XII. 
Raguagli Hiſtorici e Politici delle Vertu, e Maſſime ne- 
ceſſarie alla Conſervatione degli flati, con infiniti Eſem- 
fi & offervationi, o verò Compendio delle Virtu Heroiche 
fapra la Fedeli de Suditi, & Amore verſo la Patria, 
de weri Cittadini Con lo Cauſe della Caduta di tanti 
Prencipati e Republiche, Muttationi di Cittadinanze, e 
Natura del Traffico, can la Protettione che dewono i So- 
prani alla Mercatura. Opera neceſſariſuma a Prencipt, 
& Suditi, a Magiſtrati, & a Cittadini. Compoſitione di 
Gregorio Leti. Arrichita di Figure. Amiterdam 1699. 
two Volumes in 8vo, The defign of the author is to 
ſhew, that the government of the United Provinces 1s 
greatly ſuperior to that of other ſlates, and more pro- 
per to contribute to the happineſs of the people ; and 
upon this occaſion he mentions an infinite number of 
things relating to his ſubject, or not relating to it, ac. 
cording to his cuſtom. This book was reprinted in 
1709 with the addition of eighteen or twenty ſheets, 
which contain the order of Precedency among the ſo- 
vereign Princes, as well in Europe as 1n other parts of 
the world. It has been tranſlated into Low Dutch. 
XIII. Fifoni Politiche ſepra gli Intereſſi piu reconditi di 
tutti Principi e Republiche della Chriſtianita. In Ger- 
mania (i. e Geneva) 1671 in 12mo. XIV. Li Se- 
greti de Stato de Prencipi dell Europa, rivelati da varii 
Confefſiri Politici, con aggiunta confiderabile. In Colo- 
nia (I. e. Geneva) 1676, three Volumes in 12mo. 
XV. 1! Livelh Politico, à a la giufla Bilancia, nella 
guale fi peſano tutte le Meſſime di Roma, & attioni de 
Cardinale wiventi. In Cartellana (i. e. Geneva) 1678, 
four Volumes in 12mo. XVI. Draloghi Hiſtorici, o 
vero Compendio Hiſtorico dell' Italia, e dello Stato preſen- 
te de Prencipi e Republiche Italiane. Geneva 1665 in 
12mo. XVII. Dialaghi Politici, o wero la Politica che 
uſano in queſti tempi i Prencipi e Republiche Italiane per 
conſervare i loro Stato e Signorie, Geneva 1666, two 
Tomes in 12mo. All theſe political treatiſes are tran- 
ſcribed from each other, and are mere repetitions of the 
ſame obſervations. XVIII. Vita di Sixio V. Lauſan- 
ne 1669, two 'Tomes in 12m0. Novamente riſtampata. 
Amſterdam 1685, two Volumes in 12mo. This latter 
edition is A. enlarged, and digeſted into a 
better order. This life of Sixtus V. was tranſlated into 
French from the firſt edition, and that tranſlation was 
printed ſeveral times at Paris in two Volumes; but ſe- 
veral things in the original have been retrenched in it. 
Leti tells us in one of his letters, that the Dauphineſs 
of France having aſked him, when he was in France, 
whether all was true that he had written in that life, he 
anſwered, that a thing well imagined occaſioned much 
8 than the truth, when it was not placed in 
a good light. XIX. Vita del Catolico Re Filippo II. Mo- 
narche delle Spagne. Coligni (i. e. Geneva) 1679, two 
'Fomes in 4to. XX. Vita dell' invittifſimo Imperadore 
Carlo V. Auſtriaco. Amiterdam 1700, four Tomes in 
12mo. 'This life was tranſlated into French by Leti's 
daughters, and the tranflation was printed in four Vo- 
lumes in 12mo., XXI. Hiſtoria, a wero Vita di Eli- 


zabetha Regina de Inghilterra, deita per ſopranome la 
Comediante Politica. Amiterdam 1693 in two Tomes 
in 12mo. A French tranſlation of it was printed at Am- 


was 


ſterdam 1694 in two Tomes in 12mo. XXII. Hife 
ria, Memorie recondite ſapra alla Vita di Oliveris 
Cromvele, detto il Tiranno ſenza Vizi, il Prencipe ſenza 
Virtu. Amſterdam 1692 in 8vo. two Tomes. A French 
tranſlation of this work was printed at Amſterdam 
1694, two Tomes in 12mo. 'This hiſtory contains a 
prodigious number of things deſtitute of all authority 
or probability. XXIII. Vita di D. Pietro Giron, 
Duca d'Offana. Amſterdam 1699, three Volumes in 
12mo. A French tranſlation was printed at Paris 1700 
three Volumes in 12mo. Theſe three Volumes might 
have been reduced into one, if Leti had not introdu- 
ced ſo many digreſſions. XXIV. Ritraiti Hiflorict, 
o vero Hiſtoria dell' Imperio Romano in Germania. Am- 
ſterdam 1689 in 4to. two Tomes XXV. Ritratti 
Hiftorici, Politici, Chronologici, e Genealogici della Ca- 
fa Sereniſſima & Elettorale di Brandeburgo. Amſterdam 
1687, two Tomes in 4to. XXVI. Abregt de Þ Hifto- 
rie de la Maiſon Sereniſſime & Electorale de Brandebourg, 
ecrite par Gregoire Leti en Italian, & traduite en Fran- 
gots, ſui van PExtrait, & par les foins de Þ Auteur. 
Amſterdam 1687 in 12mo. XXVII. Ritratti Hiſto- 
rici, Politici, Chronologici, & Genealogici della Caſa 
Sereniſſima & Elettorale di Safſonia. Amiterdam 1688, 
two 'I'omes in 4to. Theſe two hiſtories of the houſes 
of Brandenburg and Saxony did not at all pleaſe the 
Courts, which are the ſubjects of them. XXVIII. 
Vita di Donna Olympia Maldachini, dall Abbate Gual- 
di, Raguia 1666 in 12mo. Lei concealed himſelf un- 
der the name of .the Abbe Gualdi, in order to publiſh 
this Satyr, which was printed at Geneva. It was tran- 
ſlated into French, and printed in that Language at 
Leyden 1666 in 12mo. XXIX Roma Piangente, o 
vero Dialogi tra il Trevere e Roma. In Leyda 1666 in 
12mo. It was printed in French at Avignon (i. e. 
Geneva) 1666 in 12mo. XXX. I Sindicato di Ale. 
Jandro VII. con il ſus Viaggio nell altra Mondo. 1668 
in 12mo. It is a ſevere Satyr againſt Pope Alexander 
VII. It was tranſlated into French, and printed in that 
language in 166q in 12mo. XXXI. I Cardinaliſme di 
S. Ghieja. 1668 in 12mo. three volumes. XXXII. 
Ambaſciata di Romolo a Romani, nella quale wi ſono an- 
neſſi tutti Trattati, Negotiati, Satire, Cc. durante la 
ſede wacante. Bruſſelles (Geneva) 1671 in 12mo. Co- 
logne (Geneva) 1676 in 12mo. It is a collection of 
Satires and other pieces, which were written after the 
death of Pope Clement IX. XXXIII. Li Amori di 
Carlo Gonzaga. Geneva in 12mo. XXXIV. Yaticano 
Languente doppo la Morte di Clemente X. con i remedii. 
1677, three Volumes in 12mo. XXXV. I prodigio 
della natura & della Gratia. Poema Hiſtorico ſopra Þ 
Iutrapeſa d Inghilterra del Prencipe q Oranges. Amſter- 
5 72 1035 in 4to. It is adorned with fifty Cuts. 
XXVI. Stragge de Riformati Inmocenti. in 4to.. 
XXXVII. RX. Bandita, In Bologna 1653 in 12mo, 
It is an Academical diicourſe preſented to the Acade- 
my of the Humorifti at Rome, in which he has not 
once uſed the letter R. One of his friends having af- 
terwards heard of this piece, was fo ſurprized, that 
he deſired of him a copy of it. Leti, to ſhew that it 
was not ſo difficult as he imagined, when he ſent it, 
wrote to him a very long letter, in which he did not 
once make uſe of the letter R, and which has 
been inſerted in the collection of his letters. XXX VIII. 
Critigue Hiſtorique, Politique, Morale, Economique, & 
Comigue, ſur les Letteries Anciennes & Mader nes, ſpiri- 
tuels & Temporelles des Etats & des Egliſes. It was 
inted firit in Italian, and afterwards tranſlated into 
— under this title, and printed at Amſterdam 
1697 in 12mo in two Tomes. It was criticiſed upon 
in a piece, intitled, Conſiderations fur la Critique des 
Lotteries de M. Leti ; the author of which treating Le- 
ti with ſome ſeverity, the latter thought the beſt way 
2 | of 
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L E U 


was now Vicar of Orvietta, and who repreſented to him, that as he was not inclined to 
the profeſſion of arms, nor had a ſufficient fortune to ſupport him as a Gentleman, jt 
was the moſt nt method for him to take orders, Leti was ſtill more averſe to this 
than before, having now begun to enjoy the freedom of youth. When he was twenty 
four years of age his uncle gave up to him the management of his fortune, and being after- 
wards appointed Biſhop of Aquapendente, preſſed him very importunately to live with 
him. Leti, who had ſpent his fortune in his travels, could not be induced to gratify his 
uncle, and as often as the latter ſpoke to him, anſwered, that he did not like the $word 
or the Breviary. However he was deſirous to ſee his uncle inveſted with the Epiſcopal 
Dignity 3 but the latter found him ſo negligent of the duties of Religion, that he ſaid 
to him in the preſence of his Vicar, God prevent you from becoming ſome time or other a 
notorious Heretick ; but for my part, I will nat have you any longer at my houſe, Our au- 
thor owns himſelf in his letters, that his life was far from regular ; and adds, that by the 
endeavours uſed to inſpire him with devotion, and to engage him in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, he was diſguſted with both; and that having acknowledged in confeſſion ſome 
gallantries, his Confeſſor enjoined him by way of penance to eat, or rather to chew ſeven 
pieces of ſtraw of a foot long. Upon this he left his uncle abruptly, and reſolved to go 
to France, But coming to Alexandria, that city was inveſted the very night, in which 
he arrived there, May the gth 1657, ſo that he was obliged to continue there three months. 
He afterwards went to Genoa, where he became acquainted with Monſieur de Saint- 
Leon, an Huguenot, who was in the ſervice of the Marquis de Valavoir, General of 
the French infantry. They diſcourſed upon Religion, and Leti, who by reading cer- 
tain books had conceived an inclination for the Proteſtant Religion, was fully determined 
to embrace it, though he did not declare his intention then, He departed from Genoa 
with Signor Santini a Gentleman of Lucca, in order to go to France; but when th 

came to Geneva, Leti left Signor Santini, who began to ſuſpect his deſign. He conti- 
nued four months at Geneva without changing his Religion, lodging with Signor Miro- 
glio, who had been Canon of Caſal, and was a diftant relation of his. He was deſirous 
firſt to inform himſelf of the government of that City, and the Religion eſtabliſhed there. 
He afterwards went to Lauſanne with a deſign to ſpend ſome days there; and contracting 
an acquaintance with John Anthony Guerin, an eminent Phyſician, lodged at his houſe. 
A few days after he made a profeſſion of the Calviniſt Religion, and by that means in- 
gratiated himſelf ſo highly with his landlord, who had compleated his converſion, that 
he married his daughter. He did not continue long at Laulanne, but ſettled at Geneva 
in March 1660, where he ſpent almoſt twenty years, carrying on a correſpondence with 
learned men, eſpecially thoſe of Italy. In 1674 he had the freedom of the City beſtowed 
on him gratis, which had never been granted before. Some conteſts which he had in that 
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city obliged him to leave it in 1679 ; upon which he went to France, and thence in 


1680 to England, where he was received with great civility by King Charles II, who 
after his firſt audience made him a preſent of a thouſand crowns, with a promiſe of the 
place of Hiſtoriographer. He wrote there the Hiſtory of England; but that work not 
pleaſing the Court on account of his too great liberty in writing, he was ordered to leave 
the Kingdom. He went to Amſterdam in 1682, and he was honoured there with the 
place of Hiſtoriographer to that City. He died ſuddenly June the gth 1701, aged 
ſeventy one years. He was a man of indefatigable application. He tells us himſelf, that 
he ſpent above twelve hours in writing three days in the week, and fix hours at leaſt the 
other days; fo that we are not to be ſurprized at the multitude of his works (a). In the 
preface to his Teatro Belgico he oblerves concerning his method in writing, that he al- 
ways had three works in hand at the ſame time, being employed in one of them two 
days ſucceſſively, and ſpending the third day in the two others. When he wanted ma- 
terials for one, he found in the others matter to employ him, till he could procure ſuch 
materials. So that he had no difficulty in chooſing which to publiſh firſt ; and when he 
determined, he devoted two months to the finiſhing of it before he put it to the preſs. 


of making an apology for himſelf was to publiſh a afterwards Minifter at London, and then Paſtor of the 


collection of the letters, which had been written to him 
by perſons of diſtinction, and in which they had teſti- 
fied great e for him. To this volume was pre- 
fixed a long preface, in which he anſwered the author 
of the Conſiderations, whom he accuſed of being an 
Adorer of France, and an enemy to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty. At the time when this collection of letters was 
ready to appear, it was thought proper to ſuſpend the 
Publication. But the author of the Confiderations having 
met with a copy of the preface, wrote an anſwer to 
it in a pamphlet, intitled, Reflexions fur la derniere pre- 
Face de M. Leti en ſorme de Reſponſe aux Conſiderations 
fer la Critique de Lotteries ; and it was there, that he 
diſcovered, that theſe Confiderations were the firſt eflay 

a y man, named Peter Ricotier, who was then 
ſtudying ivinity at Franeker. Monſieur Ricotier was 


French Church at Menin. 

The Confederations were printed a ſecond time at the 
end of the Critique des Lotteries, a new edition of which 
was publiſhed by Mortier and de Lorme at Amſterdam 
1697 in two Volumes in 12mo under the name of the 


author's friends; to which edition is prefixed a portrait 


of Leti habited like a Monk ; which induced ſome 


' perſons to imagine, that he had been of a religious 
His letters, after | 


order, though he never was fo. 
having been ſuppreſſed ſome time, at laſt appeared; 
but the preface was intirely Fn XXXIX. Lei- 
tere ſapra differenti Materie. Amſterdam 1700 in two 
Tomes in 8 vo. Befides theſe works which he owned, 
he wrote ſome others, which he had no reaſon to ace 
knowledge, ſince they do him Jeſs honour than theſe. 
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LEUCAS was at firſt a Peninſula joined with the Continent of Acarnania (a), but it 


was made an iſland by the labours of the Corinthians (Þ), They cut the I 


(5) Cypſelus had 
ent them thither 
mus OT to ſtle colonies 


neck ® that coaſt. 


ET Page 311. 
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e) See Caſau- 
bon on Strabo, 
Pag- 311. 


(4) This is the MAURA (d). 
modern name of ey 
the iſle of Leu · 
cas. 


that ſhew [C]. 


A] If we may believe Pliny the Sands . . . made up 
the Iſthmus again.] He ſeems to contradict himſelf with 
regard to this particular ; for in the XC Chapter of his 
II Book he 
have been ſeparated from the Continent by the vio- 

(1) Plinius, lib. lence of the waves: and in another place (1) he aſ- 
4 Cap. I, cribes this to the labour of the inhabitants. Leucadia 
ip/a Peninſula, quondam Neritiz appellata, opere accola- 
rum abſciſſa a continenti, ac reddita ventorum flatu con- 
geriem arenæ accumulantium. i. e. Leucas, a Pen- 
© inſula once called Neritis, was cut off from the Conti- 
«© nent by the neighbouring inhabitants, and united a- 
gain with the land, by means of the fand, which 
the wind and waves heaped On. Strabo, in the 
(2) In the mar- two paſſages, which I have quoted (3), favours Pliny's 
gin of the text opinion as it is expreſſed in this laſt paſſage, but not 
towards the be- with to the firſt. Ovid (3) ſeems to be more 
Tithe favourable to Pliny's aſſertion in the firſt paſſage; for 
(3) Metamorph. he makes Pythagoras ſpeak thus on the alterations 
lib. 15. which happen in nature. 


Leucade continuum weteres habuere coloni, 

Nunc freta circumeunt. Zancle quoque junta fuiſſe 
Dicitur Italic, donec confinia pontus 

Abſtulit, & media tellurem reppulit unda. 


% The Leucadian Coaſt, main Land before, 

«« By ruſhing Seas is ſever'd from the Shore. 

«© So Zancle to th' Italian Earth was ty'd, 

4 erode once walked, where Ships at Anchor 
g Dzxypex. 


But upon the whole, Pliny cannot be intirely excuſed 
even by father Hardouin's obliging expedient, who 
would have us believe that Leucas was twice joined 
to the Continent : which he pretends to prove by ob- 
ſerving that Leucas was a Peninſula at the time of the 
war of the Romans with. Philip King of Macedo- 
nia (4), and that in the time of Livy and Strabo it 
was an Iſland. According to this obſervation Leucas 
would have been an Iſland all the time that paſt 
between that war of the Romans to the reign of 
Auguſtus, and would. have become a Peninſula a- 
gain from the time of Auguſtus's reign till Pliny 
wrote. If it were ſevered by a violent ſtorm, Pliny 
ought not to have made an oppoſition between the la- 
(5) Opera acco- bours of the inhabitants, and the eſſect of the wind (5). 
larm abſciſa We ought therefore to ſay that the inhabitants made an 
continent! ac red- iſland of their country. But in this caſe, where ſhall 
dita venterum ye find the truth of what Pliny had obſerved in the XC 
22 *# om Chapter of his ſecond book, Perrupit mare Leucada 
« the Continent i- .. The ſea broke through Leucas? This 
« by the labour event muſt undoubtedly have happened before 
« of the neigh- the war with Philip: but we find that in thoſe an- 
„. bouring eng- cient times the Corinthians, and not the Sea, cut the 
« added to it a- Iſhmus of Leucas. 

« gain by the [B] The ceremony of leaping from an high rock.) 
« wind.” Plin- There was a Temple of Apollo on the Promontory of 
lib, 4+ cap. 1. Leucas; and according to an ancient cuſtom (6), the 
(6) Strabo, lib. inhabitants were obliged every year on that God's fel- 
tival, to throw down ſome maleſactor headlong from 
the top of that Promontory, in order to avert the evils 
which might threaten them. But they uſed to tie a 
yu many feathers, and ſeveral birds to this male- 
actor, which they hoped would in ſome manner ſup- 
port him by their flight, and render his fall leſs 
violent. They endeavoured alſo to receive him at 
the bottom of the rock in ſmall boats, ranged all around 
it; and if they could fave his life, they only baniſhed 
him. This is what uſed to be done by publick au- 
thority, and for the good of the Country. But 
there were ſome private perſons, who of their own 


(4) Ex Livio, 
lib. 43+ 


LEU 


neck of land, and near the canal they made there, they built a city, which they called 
Leucas, or Leucadia, and whither they tranſported the inhabitants of the city of Neritus, 
This work did not render the navigation much eaſier (c); and if we may believe Pliny, 
the ſand which the wind and waves heaped up there, made up the Iſthmus again [A]. 
We ſhall give an account of the preſent ſtate of this iſland under the word Saint 
As for its antient ſtate, if any thing deſerves to be taken notice of, it is, I 
think, the ceremony of leaping from an high rock [B]; there were ſome perſons it ſeems 
who engaged themſelves every year, as it were for a ſet price, to entertain the people with 


laces Leucas _— thoſe Iſlands, which- 
0 


© 'LEUCIPPUS 


accord threw themſelves headlong from the top of 
that mountain, being in hopes that this would cure 
them of the pains, which love made them ſuffer. 
Hence that place was called the lovers lap (7). Strabo 
tells us, that Menander related, that Sappho being paſ- * * 
fionately in love with Phaon, was the firſt, who threw 745. Slg % 
herſelf headlong from the rock in the Ifland of Auer. Cad. 
Leucas; he quotes ſome lines from Menander ; but f, T. A. 
it is probable, that he did not tranſcribe the whole 7* 7%* torec 
paſſage; for we do not find in what he quotes, . 
that Sappho was the firſt who took that dangerous“ The leap b 
leap. And beſides, Strabo does not follow that Poet's “ which loves 
opinion; he obſerves that they, who have examined the: , were thought 
remains of antiquity more carefully, teſtify, that Cepha - ra — 
lus was the firſt who tried that violent remedy, when, Strabo, lid. to. 
he was in love with Ptaola. An author (8), from whom pag. 311. 
Photius has given us ſome extracts, traces up this | 
cuſtom to its firſt origin. He tells us, that after the (8) Ptolemæus, 
death of Adonis, Venus ſearched for him every where, ane, He- 
and found him at laſt in the Temple of Apollo Ps. ; 2ud 
Erythius at Arges in the iſland of Cyprus. As Ihe num, in. bet · 
dd not erm er paſhon for Adonis from that God, 491. 

he led her on the rock of Leucas, and bid her 

throw herſelf headlong from the top of it. She did it 

accordingly, and finding herſelf from her love, 

ſhe defired to know the cauſe of it: whereupon Apollo 

told her, that he being a Prophet knew, that when 

Jupiter found himſelf ſeized with love for Juno, he 

uſed conſtantly to come and fit upon that rock, and 

thus eaſed the violence of his paſſion. He added that 

a great many perſons of both ſexes had cured them- 

ſelves of that diſtemper of love by leaping from the 

top of that mountain. We meet in that paſſage of 

Photius with the names of ſeveral perſons, who had 

recourſe to that remedy, ſome of whom found a bene- 

fit by it, and others loſt their lives. I did not meet N 
with Calyce's name there; which did not ſurpriſe me 

ſo much, as the omiſſion of the unfortunate Sappho's 

name. She tells us in the letter, which Ovid wrote 

under her name, that Deucalion being in love with 

the cruel Pyrrha, threw himſelf down into the fea from 

the rock of Leucas, without receiving any hurt ; after 

which his love was quite gone, and Pyrrha began then 

to love him. | 


7) Pripteres 


citur locus ill 


Hinc ſe Deucalion Pyrrbæ ſuccenſus amore 


Mifit, & illzſo corpore preſſit aquas. 
Nec mora ; verſus amor tetigit lentiſima Pyrrhe 


Pedlora ; Deucalion igne lewatus erat (6). 9) Ovid. Epift. 
Sappb. ver. 167. 
« Deucalion once with hopeleſs fury burn'd, | 
« In vain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn'd ; 
«© But when from hence he plung'd into the main, 
« Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
| Porx. 


Several authors (10) have mentioned this ſtrange re- (19) Ampelius in 
medy againſt love; there are even ſome who have Libro memorial, 
aſſerted, that people took this dangerous leap upon ano- * Atheng. 
ther account, namely to learn news from their rela- \” — 4 
tions. Fei. 8. ver. 59 
I have obſerved that we do not meet with the name & in A eid. 
of Calyce in the liſt of choſe leapers at Leucas. She was in id: 3. ver. 274, 
love with a young man named Evathlus, and had prayed tops * ok 
the Goddeſs Venus, to make him marry her ; but to n 4uſn, Cal. 
no purpole : Evathlus continued cold and relentleis: crucif. 
whereupon Calyce went and threw herſelf down the | 

rock at Leucas (11). Iam apt to think, that if we (11) Steſichorus, 
were to make an accurate account, we ſhould find ½ Athenzum, 
more women than men, who took that dangerous *. 7 = Jo 
leap. ls 

al . « There were ſome perſons, it ſeems, wwho en- 
gaged them ſelues every year . . . to entertain the people | 
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(a) He was ſo 
far from con 
fing it, that 


even denied there Atoms, and 


ever was ſuch a 

man as Leucip- 
8. See Gallendi, 

in Vita Epicuri, 


lib, 5 Cap. I, 


(12) In Auſon. 
Cupidin, Cracif. 
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2 | 
LEUCIPPTIS, a Greek Philoſopher. Men are not agreed about his native place, 


- but it is alnioſt a general opinion amongſt authors, that he invented the ſyſtem of 
that we ought not to give any credit to Poſidonius's aſſertion [A]. It muſt 


be confeſſed that in ſome reſpects the Carteſian ſyſtem agrees with the hypotheſis of 
Leucippus [B]; and Epicurus is to be blamed for not confeſſing that he made an advan- 


tage of this Philoſopher's inventions (a) [C]. 


wwith that peu. A paſſage in Servius made Elias 
Vinetus imagine that conjecture (12). Here follow Ser- 
vius's words. Faminas in ſui amorem trahebat (Phaon) 
in queis fuit una que de monte Leucate cum patiri cjus 
nequiret, abjecifſe ſs diciturz; unde nunc audturare ſe 


(13) In An, libs quotannis folent, qui de eo monte jatiunt in felagus (13). 


J. ver. 279, 


(14) Plutarch. 
in Apopbtbeg. 
Lacon. 


(15) Lib. 10. 
pag. 311. 
(16) In Cirin, 


1. e. Phaon was very much beloved by the women, 
« a1mongit whom, there was one, who, it is {aid, threw 
« herſelf from the mountain of Leucas, becauſe ſhe 
% could not enjoy him. Whence came the cuſtom of 
„ thoſe, who engage themſelves every year for a ſum 
„ of money to leap from that mountain into the ſea.” 
Vinetus imagines that this paſſage might be corrected 
after this manner, unde nunc auctorare ſe quotannis 
ſelent qui fe eo monte jaciunt in pelagus; and that the 
ſenſe may be, that there were ſome perſons, who for 
hire engaged themſelves to take ſoch a leap, as others 
engaged themſelves for a ſum of money to kill each 
other in the Amphitheatre. The curious world do 
well to illuſtrate this particular by their enquiries. 
It is certain that people engaged themſelves by a vow 
to take that leap, as appears from the anſwer of a La- 
cederaonian, who was abuſed, becauſe he ſtarted back 
at the ſight of the precipice. I did not know, ſaid 
he (14), that my wow required à greater wow ſtill, 
The lines quoted from Menander by Strabo (15) ac- 

uaint us, that Sappho made a vow to ——_ before 
ſhe leaped fiom the mountain, that is to ſay, proba- 
bly, that ſhe conſecrated that action to that God. I 
forgot to obſerve, that there are two lines of Anacreon 
concerning the lover's leap. Scaliger quotes them (16), 
but I imagine that they are miſtaken, who aſſert that 


15) Monſieur de Hephæſtion has tranſmitted them down to us (17). 


ngepierre, Vie 
de dappbo. 


(1) Strabo, lib. 
16. pag- 512. 


* 


[4] We ought not to give any credit to Poſidonius's 
aſſertion.) According to him we muſt believe that a 
Phenician Philoſopher, who lived before the ſiege of 
Troy, and was named Moſchus, invented the atoms : 
for this is what Scrabo tells us. Ei di di Deoordiu 
Stb, N 76 Thi Tay T0 way Ioypea Tr 10) i tv" 
Sig Tide Mooxu wee 70 Tewixwy xo vw yEyordr ©», 
Ino fi Poſidonio credi mus, antiquum de atomis dogma Maſchi 
et, hominis Sidonii qui ante Trojani belli tempus vixit (1). 
Sextus Empiricus obierves the ſame thing, and after the 
ſame manner with Strabo, that is to ſay with I know 


not what ſign of miſtruſt, which is not obſervable in 


(2) Sextus Em- 
piricus, adverſus 
Matbematicos, 


page 37. 


(3) Cicero was 
Poſidonius's diſ- 
ciple. 


(4) T. Burne- 
tus, Archeol, 
Philsſoph. lib. I, 
cap. 6. pag» 314» 
edit. Amſtelod. 


Strabo with regard to the other doctrines, which came 
originally from Phœnicia. Anworp1®- I} »« Ext 
x- &'To ws ( ſubaudi Nia zivcts 7% TWy dle, geiz) 
% ww T6 dpauotipey radru Serie, Try dg, 3 dg RN 
6 Treixsg Herudwi®-, ar Micxs rug nde O e 
xaT&y/owiy (2). i. e. Democritus and Epicurus 
* aflerted, that the atoms were the firſt principles and 
elements of all things; unleſs we ought to ſuppoſe 
« that this doctrine is more ancient, and was intro- 
« ced, as Poſidonius aſſerts, by one Moſchus a Phœni- 
„% cian.” If you add to this the romantic genius, 
which Cicero obſerved in his maſter (3), you will 
eaſily be inclined to follow the learned Dr. Thomas 
Burnet's example, who does not believe that we ought 
to aſcribe to Moſchus the invention of the ſyltems, 
which Leucippus and Democritus have aſſerted. Vi. 
des rem totam in unius Pofidonii fidem referri, & de 
ejus fide utrumque auctorem ſubdubitare ; cum itague Ato- 
morum Hypotheſin invexiſſe Leucippum aut Democri- 
tum multo plures probatioris fidei tefles affirment : & 
inter alios hujus ipfius Poſidonii diſcipulus Cicero: his 
ego libenter aſſentior; maxime, cum idem Cicero huic 
Philojopho falludici notam adjicere non vereatur: Quæ- 
dam etiam Poſidonius, pace magiſtri dixerim, commi- 
niſci videtur (4). i. e. * You ſee that the whole matter 
*« reſts upon the authority of Poſidonius alone, and 
that both the authors, who quote him, do in ſome 
manner queſtion his credit. Since therefore a much 
greater number of writers, and theſe more credible, 
++ amongſt whom is Cicero himſelf the diſciple of Po- 
** fidonius, aſcribe the ſyſtem of the atoms to Leucip- 


Vol. VII. 


They who have ſo much ridiculed the in- 
vention 


«« pus or to Democritus, I am eaſily inclined to be of 
*« their opinion; eſpecially ſince Cicero himſ:1f does 
*« not ſcruple to charge this Philoſopher with falſity. 
«© Pofidonius,fays he, (I beg my maſter's pardon for obſery- 
ing this againſt him) ſeems to have forged ſome par- 
* ticulars out of his own brains.” Poſidor ius was pro- 
b+bly a little tainted with that diſtemper, which pre- 
vails in all ages; men are uſed to rob of the glory of 
an invention thoſe who boaſt of it, or who are not of 
their party; and they chooſe rather to ſearch for ano- 
ther inventor in the moſt antient times, and remote 
countries. 
[BJ It muſt be confeſſed that in ſome reſpects the Car- 

teſian ſyſtem agrees with the Hypotheſis of Leucippus.] 
The diſtemper I have been mentioning prevails in our 
age with regard to Des Cartes, Men endeavour to 
rob him of the whole-glory of the invention, in order 
to ſhare it amongtt ſeveral other Philoſophers both an- 
cient and modern. I ſhall not enter upon this inqui- 
ry; I ſhall only obſerve that in ſome reſpects men are in 
the right to aſſert that he only revived ancient notions. 
Is not, for inſtance, his ſyitem of the vortices the ſame 
with that of Leucippus? The learned Monfieur Huet 
po it beyond exception. In wartos wortices, ſays 

e (5), Aue mundos primam rerum matcriam diſtribue- (5) perry Datel 
rant Leucippus, Democritus, & Epicurus ; unde exifli- Huetius, Ce "ag 
memus meritone in wvorticum horum inventione tantum ſe Phileſoph. Carte- 
jactet Cartefiana Schola. Ac de his quidem manifefta Hanes, cab 8. 
res Fa apud Diogenem Laertium & Heſychium Illuſtrium. _ m. 213, 
Ajebant (] enim corpuſcula ex infinitate ſimul collecta, 
Alm d meryagioJas ; vorticem efficere; & sal T1» rg ( Ter, & 
irs ,t pid t S, di d, gust iche da, reni- Heſych n Len- 
tente medio circumvolvi : ex hac wertigine particularum 9 — 
ſeceſſiones & conjunctiones oriri ; ex conjunctionibus enaſci . 
globoſum acervum, ovgnwe o@apeiidt;, i. e. Leu- 
cippus, Democritus and Epicurus have ſuppoſed, that 
the firſt matter or principles or the elements of things 
«« was divided into ſeveral vortices, Whence we may 
judge how much the Carteſians are well grounded to 
« boaſt of the invention of theſe vortices. What 1 have 
«« aſſerted of thoſe ancient Philoſophers, is plain from 
«* Diogenes Laertius, and from Heſychius: for they 
«+ obſerve, that an infinite number of Corpuſcles being 
gathered together made up a vortex ; and the pars 
«« ticles that were in the middle reſiſting the next to 
© them, made the whole turn round and whirl about. 
«« From this whirling both the ſeparation and the con- 
junction of the parts aroſe : and from the conjunc- 
* tion came a globular heap.” We find alſo in Leu- 
cippus's ſyſtem the firſt hints cf the great Mechanical 
principles, which Des Cartes knew fo well how to ap- 
ply ; namely, that bodies which are whirled about re- 
cede from the Center as much as they can. The ancient 
Philoſopher teaches, that the ſmalleſt atoms tend to- 
wards the void ſpace as it were with a ruſhing out, 
the reſt continuing unmoved. T wi #14 v us 
To dn xiroy wore deer lo h] Te Is Acute TUM phivEiy, 
Exilia quidem ad exterius vacuum contendere welut difſul- 
tantia: cetera conſiſlere (6). Des Cartes would alſo (6) Laert. in 
have ſuppoſed ſuch a motion in his /ubt/e matter, had Leucippo, lib g. 
he followed his own principle; but by a conſequence um 37+ 
which cannot ſufficiently be admired, he drives all that 


ſubtle matter to the center of the vortices, and the moſt 


ſolid globules towards the circumference (7). I have (7) See the 44s 

mentioned in another place (8) thoſe who aſſert, that EY. Liph- 

with regard to vortices and to the cauſes of gravity = 1225 1 0 

Des Cartes only copied from Kepler; they might e 

have added that Kepler borrowed his notions from (8) In the article 

Leucippus. KEPLER, te- 
[C] Epicurus is to be blamed, for not confeſſing that be mark [E]. 

made an advantage of Leucippus's inventions.) This is 

a fault common with great wits; they do not ea- 

fily confeſs that they are indebted for their learning to 

the knowledge of their neighbours : they would have 

the world imagine that all they know is from their 

own brains, and that they never had any other teacher 


but 
E 


cap. 1 & 2. 


101. 


18 


(9) Cicero, de 
Natura Deorum, 
lib. 1, cap. 26, _. f 
Others bring the Which Epicurus careleſly blundered out to you, who 
fame charge a- 
gainſt Epicurus. 
See Gaſſendi in 4 
his Lite, lib. 1. 
cap. 4+ & lib, LL 


(10) Leſcalopier, 
Comment. in Ci- 
cer. de Natura 

Deorum, pag. 


A 


LEU 


vention of the atoms, did not make the neceſſary diſtinctions [ D ]. 


bat their own genius. This is what Epicurus has been 
charged with, who only improved in ſome particulars 
the fyſtem of Democritus, of which Leucippus was the 
firſt inventor. Cicero tells us all this in the following 
paſſage. a enim d wobis quaſi dictata redduntur : 
que — oſcitans hallucinatus e, cum quidem gloria- 
retur, ut widemus in ſcriptis, ſe magiſirum habuiſſe nul- 
lam: quad & non prædicanti, tamen facile crederen : 
ficut mali ædificii domino glorianti, ſe architectum non 
habuifſe. . . Xenecratem audire potuit: quem wyirum?® dii 


immortales ! & ſunt qui putent audiviſſe, ipſe non du 


Credo plus nemim. Pamphilum quendam, Platonis audi- 
tar em, ait à fe Sami auditum. . . Sed hunc Platonicum 
mirifice contemnit Epicurus: ita meruit, ne quid unquam 
didicifſe wideatur. In Naufiphane Democriteo tenetur , 
quem cim d ſe non negel auditum, vexat tamen omnibus 
contumeliis, Aigui fi hac Democritea non audifet, quid 
audierat ? Quid eft in phyſicis Epicuri non a Democrito ? 
Nam etfi guædam commutavit, ut, quod paulo ante de 
inclinatione atomorum dixi ; tamen plerague dicit eadem ; 
atomos, inane, imagines, infinitatem locorum, innumerabi- 
litatemgue mundorum, eorum ortus & interitus, omnia 
ferè, guibus nature ratio contivetur (9). 1. e. For 
„you uſe to repeat theſe things as ſo many leſſons, 


as we ſee in his writings, boaſted that he never bad 
* a maſter; which though he had not aflerted, I 
could as eaſily believe it, as I would the maſter of 
an indifferent building, who ſhould boaſt that he 
had no architect to direct him . . . Fpicurus might 
© have heard Xenocrates. What a man, Good Gods! 
Some aſſert that he did really hear him, but he de- 
©* nies it; I believe him rather than any man in the 
„World. He tells us that he heard at Samos one 
„ Pamphilus, a diſciple of Plato... . but Epicurus 
« heartily deſpiſes this Platonic Philoſopher ; fo much 
does he fear leſt he ſhould ſeem to have learnt any 
thing. If we object to him Nauſiphanes the fol- 
« lower of Democritus, he has nothing to anſwer, 
for he confeſles to have heard Nauſiphanes and yet 
«© he loads him with all manner of reproaches. But 
if the ſyſtem of Democritus was not taught 


«© him, what did he ſtudy ? What is there in the Na- 


„ tural Philoſophy of Epicurus which is not borrowed 
from Democr.ius? For though he altered ſome 
„things, as what I mentioned before concerning the 
« inclination of the atoms, yet his ſyſtem is for the 
*© molt part the fame, holding atoms, vacuum, images, 
« infinity of ſpace, and innumerable worlds; their 
« formation and diſſolution, and almoſt every thing in 
„ the ceconomy of nature.” 

Father Leſcalopier obſerves, that Heraclitus alſo 
boaſted, that he was indebted to no man for what he 
knew, whereby he ſhewed that he was not aſhamed 
to labour under the ſacred diſtemper ; that is to ſay, 
2 Heraclitus, apud Laertium lib. g. de witis 
Philoſophorum . . putidiuſcule jattat neminem ſe audiviſſe, 


per ſe queſtviſſe omnia, & @ je didicifſe : ut qui nibil ſciret 


adoleſcent, wir mhil ignoraret: cum tamen Xenophanem 
audi viſſet. Nimirum ſibi dedecori non duxit, ſacro morbo 
teneri ; fic enim arrogantiam Heraclitus ipſe wocitabat, 
lecav vooey (19) 1. e. Heraclitus boaſted with a little too 
«« much aſſectat ion, that he had heard no man's lectures, 
and examined and learned every thing by himſelf; 
„ ſo that he, who knew nothing in his youth, kuew 
all in his riper years: however it is certain that he 
„ beard Xenophanes's lectures; but he did not think 
it a diſgrace to labour under the ſacred diſtemper ; for 
thus Heraclitus himſelf uſed to call pride.” Here is 
a ſtrange name given to pride. One might pardon ſuch 
a name to thole who had been acquainted with the 
haughtineſs of the Clergy under the Popes of Rome. 
If any kind of pride deſerved that name, it would 
be on ſame occahons the pride of thoſe, who boaſt that 
they owe their knowledge neither to their own read- 
ing, nor to the lectures of their Profeſſors. You pre- 
tend then to inſpiration, might they have been told in 
ſuch a caſe. 

[O] They who have ſo much ridiculed the invention 
of the atem, did nat make the necefſary diſt inctiuns.] 
LaQantius exerts his whole ſtrength to confute Leuci 
pus's hypotheſis with regard both to the origin and di- 
rection of the atoms and to their nature S., poder TH 


I have 
He has very well ſucceeded on the firſt head, but he 
argues pitifully on the ſecond. Whoever aſſerts, that 
the fortuitous meeting of an infinite number of corpuſ- 
cles produced this world, and is the continual cauſe 
of generations, deſerves to be ſtiled a madman, a do- 
tard, a fool. But a man would ſhew no taſte for, 
nor the leaſt notion of true Natural Philoſophy, if be 
ſhould beſtow the ſame names on thoſe, who maintain 
that all the bodies we know and ſee are made up of 
atoms differently combined and united together. Let 
us confeſs therefore, that there are good and bad ob- 
jections in the following paſſages of Lactantius, which 
is owing to his blending and confounding together ſuch 
things as he ough: to have carefully diſtinguiſhed. Non 
eft, inquit, providentie opus, ſunt enim ſemina per inane 
volitantia, quibus inter ſe temer? conglobatis univerſa 
gignuntur, atque concreſcunt. Cur igitur illa non ſenti- 
mus, aut cernimus? Quia nec colorem habent (inguit) 
nec calorem ullum, nec odorem : ſaporis quogue & hums- 
ris expertia ſunt, & tam minuta, ut ſecari, ac dividi 
nequeant. Sic eum, quia in principio falſum ſuſceperat, 
conſequentium rerum neceſſitas ad deliramenta perduxit. 
Ubi enim ſunt, aut unde iſla corpuſcula ? Cur illa nemo 
preater unum Leucippum 2 A quo Democritus 
eruditus hereditatem flultitie reliquit Epicuro. Dux 


fint corpuſcula, & quidem ſolida, ut dicunt, ſub oculos 
certe venire poſſunt (11). 


1. e. There is no occalion (17) Lactantius, 


for Providence, ſays he ; for there are ſeeds, which Pivtnar. Infli- 


„ ſwim through the void ſpace, and which uniting to 
«« gether by chance p98; * every thing. But why 
* then do we not feel or ſee them? Becauſe, /ays he, 
* they have neither colour, nor heat, nor ſmel], and 
„ alſo want taſte and moiſture ;z they are alſo ſo ſmall, 
that they cannot be cut aſunder nor divided. Thus 
as he ſet out upon falſe principles, he has been led 
* to abſurdities by an unavoidable conſequence. For 
« where are or whence come theſe corpulcles ? Why 
«« did no man dream of them, but Leucippus alone ? 
«© By whom Democritus being taught left that focliſh 
«« ſyſtem as an inheritance to Epicurus. For if theſe 
„ atoms be really corpuſcles, and even ſolid ones, 
« they muſt certainly be viſible.” 

Lactantius expatiates upon theſe objections in another 
book. Primum minuta illa ſemina, quorum concur ſw 
fortuito totum cubæſiſe mundum loquuntur, ubi, aut unde 
fint guæro. Quis ilia vidit unquam I quis ſenſit ® quis 
audivit ? An ſalus Leucippus oculos habuit, jolus mentem ? 

ui profetlo ſalus omnium cæcus, & excors fuit, qui ea 
8 que nec eager quiſquam delirare, nec dor mien: 
poſſit ſamniare. Quatuor elementis corftare omnia Phi- 
ehen veteres diſſerebant. Ille noluit, ne ahenis wiſti- 
gas videretur iuſiſlere; ſed ipſerum elementorum alia vo- 
luit efſe primordia, gue nec videri poſſint, nec tangi, 
nec ulla corporis parte ſentiri. Tam minuta ſunt (in- 
quit) ut nulla fit acies ferri tam jubtilis, qua ſecari, 
ac di vidi poſſint : unde illis nomen impoſuit atomorum. 
Sed occurrebat ti, quod fi una (et omnibus eademgue 
natura, non poſſunt res efficere diverſas, tanta varietate, 
guantam widemus ineſſe mundo. Dixit ergo levia , & 
aſpera, & rotunda, & angulata, & hamata. Yuants 
melius fſurcrat tacere, quam in uſus tam miſerabiles, 
tam inanes, babere linguam. Et quidem wereor, ne non 
minus delirare wvideatur, qui hac putet refellenda. Rei- 
pondeamus tamen wolui aliquid dicenti. Si levia ſunt, 
& rotunda, utique non pofſunt invicem ſe apprebendere, 
ut aliquod corpus efficiant ; ut fi quis milium welit in 
unam coagmentationem conflringere lewitudo ipſa granorum 
in maſſam coire non finat. Si afpera, & angulata ſunt, 
& hamata, ut poſſint cobærere, dividua ergo, & ſeca- 
bilia ſunt; hamis enim neceſſe eft, & angulis eminere, 
ut poſſint amputari. Itague quod amputari, ac divelli 
pateſt, & wideri poterit, & teneri (12). 


tur. lib. 3. cap. 


17. pag · m. 190. 


i. e. In (12) Idem, Li- 


«« the firſt place, I aſk, where are, and whence come brode Ira Dei, 
«© theſe minute feeds, by the fortuitous concourſe of r s 533: 


« which they affert, that this whole world was made 
„to hang together. Who did ever ſee thoſe ſeeds? 
« Who felt them ? Who heard them? Was Leucippus 
„ the only man who bad eyes, and underſtanding ? 
„ Leucippus, I ſay, who alone was blind, and fully, 
„ ſince he aſſerted ſuch nonſenſe, as no man light» 
« headed by a fever could fancy, nor a perſon dream 
« in his ſleep. The antient Philoſophers maintain- 
« ed, that all things were made up of four ele- 
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I have often wondered that Leucippus, and all thoſe who followed his ſteps, did 
not aſſert that every atom was animated. Such a ſuppoſition would have enabled them 
to ſolve part of the objections that were made againſt their ſyſtem [E], nor had this ſup- 


% ments. He denied it, leſt he ſhould ſeem to follow 
* the ſteps of others. But he pretended that the very 
elements were compoſed of other Principles, which 
can neither be ſeen nor touched, nor felt by any 
part of our body. They are ſo ſmall, ſays he, 
«« that there is no edge of a knife ſharp enough to cut 
or ſeparate them; for which reaſon he called them 
„% Atoms, But he obſerved, that if all the atoms were 
of one and the ſame nature, they could not produce 
ſo many different things, with ſuch a variety, as we 
ſee there is in the world. He ſuppoſed therefore that 
there were ſome ſmooth, ſome rough, ſome round, ſome 
angular, and ſome crooked or hooked, How much 
better were it to be filent than to make uſe of dne's 
« ſpeech, for ſuch a wretched and filly purpoſe! I am 
afraid that whoever goes about to refute him, will 
not appear leſs ridiculous. However let us anſwer 
„ him as though he had calked ſenſe. If the atoms 
be ſmooth and round, they cannot ſtick together ſo 
as to make up a body; as though one would at- 
tempt to make one maſs of a number of grains of 
millet; the very ſmootaneſs of the grains would 
prevent their hanging together, If the atoms be 
rough. angular and crooked ſo as to be ableto hang 
together, then they are diviſible, and may be cut aſun- 
« der. For the angles and hooks muſt of neceſſity 
jut out ſo, that one may cut them off. And what 
can be thus cut and ſeparated muſt be viſible, and 
% capable to be taken hold of.” 

One would laugh now-a-days at a man, who ſhould 
offer ſuch objections. For ſince the chimerical qualities 
invented by the ſchoolmen have been exploded, the 
only courſe which the Philoſophers could take was to 
admit the exiſſence of inſenſible particles in matter, the 
different figure, angles, hooks, the motion and ſitua- 
tion of which conſtitutes the eſſence of the bodies which 
ſtrike our ſenſes. Cicero introduces a perſon, who 
taugut Lactantius that erroneous method of not mak- 
ing the neceſſary diſtinction, for that perſon equally 
explodes both che ſuppoſition of the different figures of 
the atoms, "and that of their fortuitous meeting. a 
enim flagitia )Democriti, five etiam ante Leucippi, «fe 
corpuſcula gut dam levia, alia aſpera, rotunda alia, par- 
tim angulata) curvata quadam & quaſi adunca: ex 
his Fectum efſe cœlum atque terram, nulla cogente na- 
tura, fed concur ſu quadam fortuito (13). i. e. This 
is a diſgrace to Democritus, and even to Leucippus 

before him, that they maintained, that there are 
corpuſcles, ſome ſmooth, ſome rough, others round, 
and others angular, ſome crooked, and as it were 
with hooks, and that heaven and earth are made 
up of them, without any directing power, but 
merely by a certain fortuitous concourſe.” The 
moderns have known better how to diſtinguiſh; 
they have exploded the eternity of the atoms, and 
their fortuitous motion ; but by keeping to Leucippus's 
hypotheſis, that only being excepted, they have built 


upon it a very noble ſyſtem. This is what Gaſſendi 


has done, who differs from Des Cartes, with regard 
to the firſt principles of bodies, only in aflerting a 
vacuum. Lactantius's objettions againſt the indiviſi- 
bility of the atoms are the weakeſt that can be urged 
againſt the atomiſt. The followers of Ariſtotle and thoſe 
of Des Cartes offer much ſtronger objections. But 
after all, they can only aſſert a poſſible diviſibility of 
a ind of extenſion ; but as for the actual diviſion, 
al! te& are equally obliged to fix it ſomewhere. For 
N is but too plain, that there mult of neceſlity be an in- 
finite number of corpuſcles, which are never divided, 


which is tufficient to make all Lactantius's objections 
void, by turning his arguments againſt bimſelf. To 
Judge rationally of Leucippus's ſyſtem, we ought to 


judge of it like Dr. Thomas Burnet, Here follows 
what he ſaid of it (14). Ad hanc ſectam Eleaticam 
aggregari ſvlenr Leucippus & Democritus, wiri celebres 
& extmil, qui hypothefin Atomorum invexerunt : 

licet, mea ſenrentia, faiſa. fit & male fundata, Fa 
tamen octaflonem philoſephandi firiftius & accuratius. 
Mi nm 701 querunt corporum principia, aut agendi vi- 
res inter numeros, proportiones, harmonias, ideas, qua- 
litates, au formas elementares, ut ab aliis fattum eft : 


polition 


fed 75 adtunt corpora, eorunique conditiones Phyficas & 
Mechanicas examinant, motum, figuram, partium ſitum, 
tenuitatem aut magnitudinem, 8 fimilia : er bis 
cujuſeumque viAutes ati mant, attiones defintunt, eſfecta 
explicant, idgue recte ſolidegue, ut mihi widetur, huc 
uſque. Duod vero has minutias indiviſibiles efſe wellent, 
aut innatum impetum habere, aut inclinationes ad certa 
lica, aut denique inanibus ſpatiis digungi, hac & bu- 
juſmodi, nom tantum gratis dicta ſunt, ſed etiam clare 
rationi refragantur. Utcunque, cum viam aperuerint ad 
fanizrem difſerendi methodum circa res phyſicasr, & in 
hac parte de republica /iteraria nen male meruerint, 
ills laude ſua ne fraudemus. 1. e. Amongit thoſe 
of the Eleatick ſect are uſed to be reckoned Leucip- 
pus and Democritus, two celebrated and eminent 
men, the authors of the ſyſtem of the atoms ; which, 
though, in my opinion, it be falſe and ill grounded, 
yet ir gave the Philoſophers an opportunity to argue 
more coherent!y and accurately. For theſe Philoſo- 
„ phers do not look for the principles of bodies, and 
„their power of acting. amongſt numbers, proportions, 
harmonies, ideas, qualities, or elementary forms, as 
others have done; but they examine the bodies 
themſelves, their natural and mechanical properties, 
their motion and figure; the fituation of their part; 
their ſmallneſs and bigneſs and the like; and from 
ſuch obſervations they judge of the properties of 
bodies, they deſcribe their action, they explain 
their effects, and all this, in my opinion, with ac- 
*© curacy and judgment. But as to what they aſſert 
of the indiviſibility of the minute particles, of their 
natural power of moving themſelves, of their in- 
«« clination to certain places, and laſtly of their being 
© ſeparated from each other by void ſpaces; this, 1 
lay, and the like poſitions, are not only groundleſs, 
„ but even inconſiſtent with reaſon, However, as 
they paved us for the way to a better meihcd of rea- 
* ſoning in Natural Philoſophy, by which they have 
« well deſerved of the Republic of Letters, they 
** ought not to be robbed of the glory that is due to 
© Ran.” | 
[LEJ] Such a ſuppeſition would have enabled them to Fxom the ſop- 
ſolve part of the objettions, that were made againſt un that no 
them.) They might have anſwered an objection, t n 010m 
which they could never ſolve; it is that which Plu- it ollewschat 50 
tarch urges agus the Epicurean Colotes (15), and collection of a- 
which Galen ſet eff with a great deal of ftrergih, as toms can have 
has been obierved above (16). It is in ſhore this. 3 or 
Every atom being deſtitute of a mind and a ſeaſitive 
power, it is plain that no collection of atoms What- (75) Plutarch. 
ſoever can become animated and ſenſible. But if every 94% Celta, 
particular atom had a mind, and a ſenſitive faculty, ““. 1 
we ſhould eaſily underſtand, how a collection of atoms (16 Quotati- 
might be a compound being, capable of certain parti- on (68 of the 
cular modifications, both with regard to ſenſations ew EPICU» 
and knowledge, and with regard to motion. The 
difference which is obfervable between reaſonable ani- 
mals and thoſe that are deltitute of reaſon, would in 
general be accounted for by the different combinations 
of the atoms. It is therefore very ſurpriſing, that if 
Leucippus himſelf did not know the advantage of his 
ſyſtem in that reſpect, yet they who came after him 
were not more knowing, and did not add to his iy ſtem 
this ſuppoſition, which it wanted, to be more coherent ; 
for the controverſies in which they were engaged might 
have made them improve his ſyſtem, conſidering how 
eaſy it is to make the neceſſary additions to the inven- 
tions of others. There are reafons to believe chat 
Democritus had in ſome reſpect corrected that defect 
of Leucippus's ſyſtem. The — which I ba ve 
quoted in another place (17), ſeem to hint to us, that (27) Above in 
he ſuppoſed every particular atom was endued with the remark [F] 
a mind or foul ; and this may be confirmed by Flu w 3 
tarch's authority. *©* Democritus ſuppoſes that all uss. 
„things are endued with a kind of foul; without ex- 
„ cepting even dead bodies, ſince it is manifeſt that 
% they have ſtill ſome warmth, and ſome feeling, tho" 
e the greateſt part of it be already ſpent and evapo- 
©« rated.” Thus Amiot has tranſlated the Greek 
paſlage, which I here tranſcribe. 'O 4 ansrgre- 
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vention of the atoms, did not make the neceſſary diſtinctions [ D ]. 


bat their own genius. This is what Epicurus has been 
charged with, who only improved in ſome particulars 
the fyſtem of Democritus, of which Leucippus was the 
firſt inventor. Cicero tells us all this in the following 
paſſa Na enim & wobis quaſi dictata redduntur : 
que Epicurus oſcitans hallucinatus , cum quidem gloria- 
retur, ut videmus in ſcriptis, ſe magiſirum habuiſſe nul- 
lam: & mon predicanti, tamen facile crederem : 
ficut mali adificii domins glorianti, ſe architetum non 
habuiſſe. . . Menocratem audire potuit: quem virum dii 
immortales ! & ſunt qui putent audiviſſe, ipſe non vult. 
Credo plus nemini. Pamphilum quendam, Platonis audi- 
tar em, ait & fe Sami auditum. . . Sed hunc Platonicum 
mirifice contemnit Epicurus : ita meruit, ne quid unquam 
didiciſſe vi deatur. In Naufiphane Democriteo tenetur , 
quem cim d ſe non neget auditum, vexat tamen omnibus 
contumeliis, Atqui fi hac Democritea non audifſet, quid 
audierat ? Quid e in phyſicis Epicuri non a Democrito ? 
Nam eiſi quedam commutavit, ut, quod paulo ante de 
inclinatione atomorum dixi ; tamen pleraque dicit eadem ; 
atomos, inane, imagines, infinitatem hcorum, innumerabi- 
litatemgue mundorum, eorum ortus H interitus, omnia 


I have 
He has very well ſucceeded on the firſt head, but he 
argues pitifully on the ſecond. Whoever aſſerts, that 
the fortuitous meeting of an infinite number of corpuſ- 
cles produced this world, and is the continual cauſe 
of generations, deſerves to be [tiled a madman, a do- 
tard, a fool. But a man would ſhew no taſte for, 
nor the leaſt notion of true Natural Philoſophy, if he 
ſhould beſtow the ſame names on thoſe, who maintain 
that all the bodies we know and ſee are made up of 
atoms differently combined and united together. Let 
us confeſs therefore, that there are good and bad ob- 
jections in the following paſſages of Lactantius, which 
is owing to his blending and confounding together ſuch 
things as he ough: to have carefully diſtinguiſhed. Non 
eft, inquit, providentiæ opus, ſunt enim ſemina per inane 
wolitantia, quibus inter ſe temere conglobatis univerſa 
gignuntur, atque concreſcunt. Cur | wa illa non ſenti- 
mus, aut cernimus? Quia nec colorem habent (inguit) 
nec calorem ullum, nec odorem : ſaporis quogque & hume- 
ris expertia ſunt, & tam minuta, ut ſecari, ac dividi 
nequeant. Sic eum, quia in principio falſum ſuſceperat, 


conſequentium rerum neceſſitas ad deliramenta perduxit. 


2 de fers, guibus nature ratio contivetur (9). 1. e. For 
lib, 1. cb. 26, Jou uſe to repeat theſe things as ſo many leſſons, 
Others bring the Which Epicurus careleſly blundered out to you, who 
fame charge a- as we ſee in his writings, boaſted that he never bad 
gainſt Epicurus. „ a maſter; which though he had not aflerted, I 
— 8 > ** could as eaſily believe it, as I would the maſter of 
cap. 4 & lib. 5, an indifferent building, who ſhould boaſt that he 
cap. 1 & 2. 


Ubi enim ſunt, aut unde iſſa corpuſcula ? Cur illa nemo 

præter unum Leucippum ſomniavit ? A quo Democritus 

eruditus hereditatem flultitiæ reliquit Epicuro. Quæ 

fint cor puſcula, & quidem ſolida, ut dicunt, ſub oculos 

certe wenire poſſunt (11), i. e. There is no occaſion (17) Lactantius, 
for Providence, ſays he ; for there are ſeeds, which _ Infti- 
ſwim through the void ſpace, and which uniting to 7 8 


17. Page m. 190. 


(10) Leſcalopier, 
Comment. in Ci- 
cer. de Natura 


have heard Xenocrates. What a man, Good Gods! 
Some aſſert that he did really hear him, but he de- 
nies it ; I believe him rather than any man in the 
world. He tells us that he heard at Samos one 
Pamphilus, a diſciple of Plato... . but Epicurus 
heartily deſpiſes this Platonic Philoſopher ; fo much 
does he fear leſt he ſhould ſeem to have learnt an 

thing. If we object to him Nauſiphanes the fol- 
lower of Democritus, he has nothing to anſwer, 
for he confeſles to have heard Nauſiphanes and yet 
he loads him with all manner of reproaches. But 
if the ſyſtem of Democritus was not taught 


tural Philoſophy of Epicurus which is not borrowed 
from Democruus? For though he altered ſome 
things, as what I mentioned before concerning the 
inclination of the atoms, yet his ſyſtem is for the 
molt part the fame, holding atoms, vacuum, images, 
infinity of ſpace, and innumerable worlds; their 
formation and diſſolution, and almoſt every thing in 
« the ceconomy of nature.” 

Father Leſcalopier obſerves, that Heraclitus alfo 
boaſted, that he was indebted to no man for what he 
knew, whercby he ſhewed that he was not aſhamed 
to labour under the ſacred diſtemper ; that is to ſay, 
arrogancy. Heraclitus, apud Laertium lib. g. de witis 
Philoſophorum . . . putidiuſcule jattat neminem ſe audiviſſe, 
per ſe quæ ſiviſſe omnia, & d je didicifſe : ut qui nibil ſciret 
adoleſcent, wir nibil ignoraret: cum tamen Xenophanem 
audivifſet. Nimirum fabi dedecori non duxit, ſacro morbo 
teneri ; fic enim arrogantiam Heraclitus ipſe vocitabat, 
{par vooor (10). 1. e. Heraclitus boaſted with a little too 
„ much aſſectat ion, that he had heard no man's lectures, 
and examined and learned every thing by himſelf ; 
** ſo that he, who knew nothing in his youth, knew 
all in his riper years: however it is certain that he 
„ beard Xenophanes's lectures; but he did not think 
it a diſgrace to labour under the ſacred diltemper ; for 
thus Heraclitus himſelf uſed to call pride.” Here is 
a ſtrange name gives to pride. One might pardon ſuch 
a name to thole who had been acquainted with the 
haughtineſs of the Clergy under the Popes of Rome. 
If any kind of pride deſerved that name, it would 
be on ſome occaſions the pride of thoſe, who boaſt that 
they owe their knowledge neither to their own read- 
ing, nor to the lectures of their Profeſſors. You pre- 
tend then to inſpiration, might they have been told in 
ſuch a caſe. 

[D] They who have fo much ridiculed the invention 
of the atoms, did nat make the neceſſary diſftin&ians.] 
LaQantius exerts bis whole ſtrength to confute Leuci 
pus's hypotheſis with regard both to the origin and di- 
rection of the atoms and to their nature and qualities. 


had no architect to direct him.. Fpicurus might 


him, what did he ſtudy ? What is there in the Na- 


gether by chance produce every thing. But why 
then do we not feel or ſee them? Becauſe, ſays he, 
they have neither colour, nor heat, nor ſmel], and 
alſo want taſte and moiſture ; they are alſo ſo ſmall, 
that they cannot be cut aſunder nor divided. Thus 
as he ſet out upon falſe principles, he has been led 
to abſurdities by an unavoidable conſequence. For 
where are or whence come theſe corpuſcles ? Why 
did no man dream of them, but Leucippus alone ? 
„ By whom Democritus being taught left that focliſh 
«« ſyſtem as an inheritance to Epicurus. For if theſe 
„ atoms be really 4 and even ſolid ones, 
0% they muſt certainly be viſible.” 

Lactantius expatiates upon theſe objections in another 
book. Primum minuta illa ſemina, gquorum concur ſu 
fortuito totum cubæſiſe mundum loquuntur, ubi, aut unde 
fint guæro. Quis ilia widit unquam ? guis ſenſit? quis 
audivit ? An folus Leucippus oculos babuit, folus mentem ? 

i profeclo ſolus ammium cæcus, & excors fuit, qui ea 
| 6 cm queer nec æger quiſquam delirare, nec dor mien: 
poſſit ſamniare. Quatuor elementis conflare omnia Phi- 
lfophi veteres diſſerebant. Ille noluit, ne ahenis weſti- 

its videretur iaſiſlere; ſed ipſorum elementorum alia vo- 
wit eſe primordia, gue nec videri poſſint, nec tangi, 
nec ulla corporis parte ſentiri. Tam minuta ſunt (in- 
quit) ut nulla fit acies ferri tam ſubtilis, qua ſecari, 
ac diwidi poſſint : unde illis nomen impoſuit atomorum. 
Sed occurrebat ei, quad fi una et omnibus eademgue 
natura, non poſſunt res efficere diverſas, tanta warietate, 
quantam widemus ineſſe mundo. Dixit ergo levia , & 
aſpera, & rotunda, & angulata, & hamata. Quante 
melius fſuerat tacere, quam in uſus tam miſerabiles, 
tam inanes, babere linguam. Et quidem wereor, ne non 
minus delirare vidiatur, qui bac putet refellenda. Ref. 
pondeamus tamen wolui aliquid dicenti. Si levia ſunt, 
& rotunda, utique non poſſunt invicem ſe apprebendere, 
ut aligquod corpus efficiant ; ut fi quis milium welit in 
unam coagmentationem conflringere levitudo ipſa granorum 
in maſſam coire non finat. Si afpera, & angulata ſunt, 
& hamata, ut poſſint coherere, dividua ergo, & ſeca- 
bilia ſunt; hamis enim neceſſe eft, & angulis eminere, 
ut poſſent amputari. ltague quod amputari, ac divelli 
poteſt, & wideri poterit, & teneri (12). 


* theſe minute ſeeds, by the fortuitous concourſe of 
« which they aſſert, that this whole world was made 
* to together. Who did ever fee thoſe ſeeds? 
Who felt them ? Who beard them? Was Leucippus 
«© the only man who bad eyes, and underſtanding ? 
% Leucippus, I ſay, who alone was blind, and wy, 
« ſince he alerted nonſenſe, as no man light» 
« headed by a fever could fancy, nor a perſon dream 
« in his ſleep. The antient Philoſophers maintain 
« ed, that all things were made up of four ele- 

4 ments. 


i.e. ** In (12) Idem, Li- 
mM the firſt place, I aſk, where are, and whence come bro de Ira Dei, 
Cap» 10. page 533» 


(14) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
cap. 24 
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I have often wondered that Leucippus, and all thoſe who followed his ſts 8, did 
not aſſertꝰ that every atom was animated. Such a ſuppoſition would have enabled them 


to ſolve part of the objections that were made againſt their ſyſtem [E], nor had 


« ments. He denied it, left he ſhould ſeem to follow 
the ſteps of others. But he pretended that the very 

elements were compoſed of other Principles, which 
can neither be ſeen nor touched, nor felt by any 
part of our body. They are ſo ſmall, /ays he, 

that there is no edge of a knife ſharp enough to cut 
«+ or ſeparate them ; for which reaſon he called them 
„ Atoms. But he obſerved, that if all the atoms were 
of one and the ſame nature, they could not produce 
ſo many different things, with ſuch a variety, as we 
ſee there is in the world. He ſuppoſed therefore that 
there were ſome ſmooth, ſome rough, ſome round, ſome 
angular, and ſome crooked or hooked. How much 
better were it to be filent than to make uſe of one's 
ſpeech, for ſuch a wretched and filly purpoſe! I am 
afraid that whoever goes about to refute him, will 
not appear leſs ridiculous. However let us anſwer 
“ him as though he had talked ſenſe. If the atoms 
be ſmooth and round, they cannot ſtick together ſo 
as o make up a body; as though one would at- 
tempt to make one maſs of a number of grains of 
millet; the very ſmoothneſs of the grains would 
prevent their hanging together. If the atoms be 
rough. angular and crooked ſo as to be able to hang 
together, then they are diviſible, and may be cut aſun- 
der. For the angles and hooks muſt of neceſſity 
jut out ſo, that one may cut them off. And what 
« can be thus cyt and ſeparated muſt be viſible, and 
capable to be taken hold of.“ 

One would laugh now -a-days at a man, who ſhould 
offer ſuch objections. For fince the chimerical qualities 
invented by the ſchoolmen have been exploded, the 
only courſe which the Philoſophers could take was to 
admit the exiſſence of inſenſible particles in matter, the 
different figure, angles, hooks, the motion and ſitua- 
tion of which conſtitutes the eſſence of the bodies which 
ſtrike our ſenſes. Cicero introduces a perſon, who 
taught Lactantius that erroneous method of not mak- 
ing the neceſfary diſtinction, for that perſon equally 
explodes both che ſuppoſition of the different figures of 
the atoms, and that of their fortuitous meeting. fa 
enim flagitia Democriti, five etiam ante Leucippi, «fs 
corpuſcula guædam levia, alia aſpera, rotunda alia, par- 
tim angulata, curvata quadam & quaſi adunca : ex 
his effeftum efſe cœlum atque terram, nulla cogente na- 
tura, ſed concurſu quodam fortuito (13). 1. e. This 
is a diſgrace to Democritus, and even to Leucippus 
«« before him, that they maintained; that there are 
corpuſcles, ſome {moeth, ſome rough, others round, 
« and others angular, ſome crooked, and as it were 
« with hooks, and that heaven and earth are made 
„% up of them, without any directing power, but 
«© merely by a certain fortuitous concoutſe The 
moderns have known better how to diſtinguiſh ; 
they have exploded the eternity of the atoms, and 
their fortuitous motion ; but by keeping to Leucippus's 
hypotheſis, that only being excepted, they have built 


upon it a very noble ſyſtem. This is what Gaſſendi 


has done, who differs from Des Cartes, with regard 
to the firſt principles of bodies, only in aſſertiug a 
vacuum. Lactantius's objettions againſt the indiviſi- 
bility of the atoms are the weakeſt that can be urged 

inſt the atomiſt. The followers of Ariſtotle and thoſe 
of Des Cartes offer much ſtronger objections. But 
after all, they can only aſſert a poſſible diviſibility of 
all kind of extenſion ; but as for the actual diviton, 
al! fects are equally age to fix it ſomewhere. For 
it is but too plain, that there muſt of neceſſity be an in- 
finite number of corpuſcles, which are never divided, 


+, which is tufficient to make all LaQantius's objections 
void, by turning his arguments * himſelf, To 
1 


(14) Ac hæoltg. 
Poilaſepb. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. peg : m. 


378. 


judge rationally ot Leucippus's ſy 


em, we ought to 
judge of it like Dr. Thomas Burnet, Here follows 
what he ſaid of it (14). Ad hanc ſectam Eleaticam 
aggregari ſolent Leucippus & Democritus, viri celebres 
S extmit, qui hypothefin Atomorum invexerunt ; que 
licet, mea ſententia, falſa fit & male fundata, dedit 
tamen ectaflontm philoſoephandi ſtrictius & accuratius. 
Hl enim non quarunt corporum principia, aui agendi Vi- 
res inter numeros, proportiones, har monias, ideas, qua- 
litates, au! formas elementares, ut ab aliis fuctum ,: 


this ſup- 
poſition 


fed ipſa adtunt corpora, eorunigue conditiones Phyficas & 
Mechanicas examinant, motum, . gp ar partium ſitum, 
tenuitatem aut magnitudinem, fimilia: & ex bis 
cujuſcumgue wittutes aftimant, afiones definiunt, eecta 
explicant, idque recte folidegue, ut mihi viditur, huc 
uſque. Quod vero has minutias indiviſibiles efſe wellent, 
aut innatum impetum habere, aut inclinationes ad certa 
ba, aut denique inanibus ſpatiis digungi, hac & bu» 
juſmodi, non tantum gratis dicta ſunt, ſed etiam clare 
rationt refragantur. Utcungue, cum viam aperuerint ad 
ſanisrem diſſerendi methodum circa res phyſicas, & in 
hac parte de republica literaria non male meruerint, 
ills laude ſua ne fraudemus. 1. e. Amongſt thoſe 
of the Eleatick ſect are uſed to be reckoned Leucip- 
pus and Democritus, two celebrated and eminent 
men, the authors of the ſyſtem of the atoms ; which, 
though, in my opinion, it be falſe and ill grounded, 
yet it gave the Philoſophers an opportunity to argue 
more coherent!y and accurately. For theſe Philoſo- 
phers do not look for the principles of bodies, and 
their power of acting, amongſt numbers, proportions, 
harmonies, ideas, qualities, or elementary forms, as 
others have done; but they examine the bodies 
themſelves, their natural and mechanical properties, 
their motion and figure; the fituation of their part; 
their ſmallneſs and bigneſs and the like; and from 
ſuch obſervations they judge of the properties of 
* bodies, they deſcribe their action, they explain 
their effects, and all this, in my opinion, with ac- 
curacy and judgment. But as to what they aſſert 
of the indiviſibility of the minute particles, of their 
natural power of moving themſelves, of their in- 
clination to certain places, and laſtly of their being 
© ſeparated from each other by void ſpaces; this, 1 
lay, and the like poſitions, are not only groundleſs, 
„ but even inconſiſtent with reaſon. However, as 
«« they paved us for the way to a better meihcd of rea- 
*« ſoning in Natural Philoſophy, by which they have 
„well deſerved of the Republic of Letters, they 
* ought not to be robbed of the glory that is due to 
« them.” 

LE] Such a ſuppofition would have enabled them to Fxom the ſup- 
ſolve part of the objettions, that auere made againſt Vu bn that no 
them.) They might have anſwered an objetticn, 1 
which they could never ſolve; it is that which Plu- i, ellas that no 
tarch urges againſt the Epicurean Colotes (15), and collection of a- 
which Galen ſer cf with a great deal of ſtrengeh, as toms can have 
has been obierved above (16). It is in ſhort this. 2 or 
Every atom being deſtitute of a mind and a ſeuſitive 
power, it is plain that no collection of atoms What- (75) Plutarch. 
ſoever can become animated and ſenſible. But if every 44. N 
particular atom had a mind, and a ſenſitive faculty, 9 
we ſhould eaſily underſtand, how a collection of atoms (16 Quotati- 
might be a compound being, capable of certain parti- on (68 of the 
cular modifications, both with regard to ſenſations —— EPICG- 
and knowledge, and with regard to motion. The 
difference which is obfervable between reaſonable ani- 
mals and thoſe that are deſtitute of reaſon, would in 
general be accounted for by the different combinations 
of the atoms. It is therefore very ſurpriſing, that if 
Leucippus himſelf did not know the advantage of his 
ſyſtem in that reſpect, yet they who came after him 
were not more knowing, and did not add to his iyſtem 
this ſuppoſition, which it wanted, to be more coherent ; 
for the controverſies in which they were engaged might 
have made them improve his ſyſtem, conſidering how 
eaſy it is to make the neceſſary additions to the inven- 
tions of others. There are reafons to believe that 
Democritus had in ſome reſpect corrected that defect 
of Leucippus's ſyſtem. The — which I have 
quoted in another place (17), ſeem to hint to us, that (17) Above in 
he ſuppoſed every particular atom was endued with the remark [LI 
a mind or foul ; and this may be confirmed by lu. Bo 77 
tarch's authority. * Democritus ſuppoſes that all Us. 
things are endued with a kind of ſoul, without ex- | 
„ cepting even dead bodies, ſince it is manifeſt that 
„ they have ſtill ſome warmth, and ſome feeling, tho' 

« the greateſt part of it be already ſpent and evapo- 

rated.“ Thus Amiot has tranſlated the Greek 

paſſage, which I here tranſcribe. 0 d ane. 

wales wilizeay P10i urns Tec, O Ta vid 76) Cwpoc- 
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20 
poſition been more unreaſonable, 
to their indiviſible corpuſcules. 

ren, dons as. Nafars; ru. Fwy x) airÞylixs werixeu 
(18) Plutarch. 75 N ?- Hannowirs (18). Democritus porra omnia 
de Flac. Phil ait guandam habere animam, etiam cadavera: quod hac 
1 2 . ſemper perſpicus aliquid obtineant caloris & 1 „ ma- 
„ jori parte eæſpirata. But as the writings of Democri- 
tus are no longer extant, it is not an eaſy matter to 
give an exact and accurate account of his notions in 
that reſpect. However we know that this opinion 
of his has not been followed by the ſect of the Atomiſts. 
Neither Epicurus nor his followers have maintained that 
the atoms are endued with liſe or ſenſe; and they 
have conſidered the ſoul as a being made up of ſeveral 
parts. They have aſſerted, that all ſenſe or conſciouſ- 
neſs ceaſed by the ſeparation or reſolution of the parts 
19) Remark of that compound being. See below (19) the examina- 
] of the ar- tion of a critical obſervation of Plutarch againſt Epi- 
1 4. curus. The hypotheſis of animated atoms would have 


been attended with another great advantage; for their 
indivifibility might have furniſhed the aſſertors of ſuch 
an hypotheſis, with ſome anſwer to the otherwiſe un- 
anſwerable objection, to which the opinion of thoſe is 
liable, who aſſert that matter is capable of thinking, 
Au r that thinks that is to ſay, of having ſenſations and knowledge. That 


is indivifible- objection is grounded on the unity ſtrictly ſo called, 

5 3 which muſt be proper to all thinking beings; ſor if a 

bots * tor. thinking ſubſtance ſwas one only, as a globe is one, 
rn | : 

theſis had been it could never ſee a whole tree at once, it could never 


attended, if every feel the pain, which is occaſioned by a blow given 


atom had been with a ſtick. Here follows an argument which will 
—_— convince every intelligent reader of this. Conſider 
the figures of the four parts of the world deſcribed on 
a . you will not be able to ſee any thing in the 


lobe which contains all Aſia, or even an entire river. 
he part which repreſents Perſia, is not the ſame with 
that which repreſents the Kingdom of Siam ; and you 
can diſtinguiſh a right and a left fide in that part, which 
repreſents the Euphrates. It follows from thence that 
if this globe was capable of knowing the figures, with 
which it is adorned, it would contain nothing that 
could ſay, I know all Europe, all France, the whole city 
of Amſterdam, the whole Viſiula: each part of the 
* could know only that part of the figure, which 
to its ſhare ; and as that part would be ſo ſmall, as 
not to repreſent any place entirely, the globe's pro- 
perty of knowing would be abſolutely uſeleſs ; ſuch a 
223 would never be attended with any act of 
owledge; or, however, ſuch acts of knowledge 
would differ widely from thoſe which we experience in 
ourſelves; for they repreſent to us an object entire, a 
whole tree, a whole houſe, &c. which is a plain proof, 
that the ſubjects, which receive the whole image of 
every one of theſe objects, cannot be divided into ſeve- 
ral parts, and conſequently that man, genſidered as a 
thinking being, is not corporeal, or material, or com- 
poſed of ſeveral beings. If he were ſuch, he would not 
feel any ſtrokes or blows, fince the pain would divide 
itſelf into as many particles as there are in the Organs 
that are ſtruck. Now theſe Organs contain an infinite 
number of particles, ſo that the part of the pain be- 
longing to every particle would be ſo ſmall, as not to 
be felt at all. If you ſhould anſwer, that every part 
of the ſoul communicates its paſſions or ſenſations to 
the reſt, I would make you two or three replies, which 
would entangle you again in the ſame difficulties. 

I would obſerve to you in the firſt place, that it does 
not ſeem to be more poſſible for the parts of a globe 
to communicate their pain to each other, than it is poſ- 
ſible for them to communicate their motion to each o 
ther. Now it is certain that every one of theſe parts 
keeps to itſelf that ſhare of motion, which was allotted 
to it, and does not communicate any part of it to the 
reſt. If you puſh a Globe, the motion you commu- 
nicate to it is diſtributed equally through all its parti- 
cles, and to every one of them according to its bulk, 
and from that time, till the Globe ceaſes to move, 
there is no new ſharing of motion between its parts. 
Why then ſhould you ſuppoſe that it is otherwiſe with 
thought; as for inſtance, with regard to the pain 
which you might occaſion in that Globe by giving it a 

kick with your foot? Ought you not to aſſert, that 
this pain 1s diſtributed through. the whole Globe, and 
that every part of the Globe takes ſome of it in propor- 


\ 
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than the eternity, and ſelf-motion, which they aſcribed 
Let us obſerve that there has been a ſort of Oriental 


ſtance, will have ſuch a trifling and inconſiderable de- 


ſay they, his Divine perſections are either in every in- 


Philoſophers, 


tion to its bulk, or bigneſs, and keeps what falls to 
its ſhare? In the ſecond place, I would put this trif- 
ling queſtion to you: How does the part A of the foul 
communicate its pain to the parts B, and C, &c? 
Does it give it them by diveſting itſelf of it ſo as that 
the ſame numerical pain, which was in the part A, is 
afterwards in the part B? If it be fo, then a very true and 
unqueſtionable axiom muſt fall to the ground, namely, 
that Accidents do not paſs from one ſubjef into another (20). 
Here follows another obſervation, which ſhews that 
you do yourſelf overthrow your own ſyſtem, You 
deſign to make us underſtand how the pain occaſioned 
Ly a blow muſt be very lively, though it be divided 
into an infinite number of parts; and you ſuppoſe that 
the portion which falls to the ſhare of one part of the 
ſoul, leaves that part and paſſes to another. But this 
manner of communicating pain will not encreaſe the 
ſenſe of it. For if one part of the ſoul loſes its pain, 
at the ſame time as it communicates it to another part, 

this is a ſure means to prevent that encreaſe of pain, 

which is called intenſive (21): So that the objection is 21) The School- 
ſtill the very ſame; one cannot ſee how it happens, Sow — . 
that a pain divided into an infinite number of hos of 2 
be an unſufferable ſenſation. - You will ſay therefore, ty through the 
that a part of the ſoul communicates its pain to the ſeveral parts of 
others, and keeps it at the ſame time; that is to ſay, the ſame ſubject. 
that it produces in the neighbouring parts a ſenſation — 41 
like that which it has itſelf. But my objection will gesrees to the 
ſtill return upon you. Is not this fmilar ſenſation, ſame quality in 
produced a new, received in a ſubject, which is infi- the fame part of 
nitely diviſible? It will therefore be divided into an * bj 
infinite number of parts, juſt as the firſt was; and by 

this diviſion every ſubject, or every part of the ſub- 


(20) Accidentia 
non migrant 4. 
ſubjecto in ſub- 
jectum. 


gree of pain, that it will not be felt. Now expe: ience 
teaches us the contrary. My third reply wili be, that 
you bring an infinite number of ſuperfluous things in- 
to the world. You cannot maintain your ſyitem but 
by making an inconceivable ſuppoſition z to wit, 
that the — of a horſe, and the notion of a ſquare, 
being received into a ſoul compoſed of an infinite num- 
ber of parts, are preſerved intire in every part. This 
is the abſurdity of the Species intentionales, which 
even the ſchoolmen dare hardly aſſert now; it is a 
much greater abſurdity than that of thoſe Doctors, who 
aſſert, that the ſoul is intire in the whole body, and 
intice in every part of it (23) But I will not in- (22) Tota in toto 
fiſt upon this ; I only aſk you, whether your ſuppoſi- & beta in fingulis 
tion be not attended with this monſtrous conſequence, Partibus. 
namely, that in an hungry dog, there are an infinite 
number of ſubſtances that have the ſenſation of hunger, 
and that in one man who reads, there are an infinite 
number of things that read? And yet every one of us 
is conſcious to himſelf, that there is in him but one 
thing that knows that it reads that it is hungry, that 
it feels pain, or pleaſure, &c. To what purpoſe there- 
fore is that infinite number of ſubſtances, which read 
in every reader, which are hungry or thirſty in every 
animal, &c. ? You cannot deny this conſequence, fince 
in order to get rid of the difficulties, to which you lye 
open by ſuppoſing that every thought is divided into 
as many parts as there are parts in the ſubſtance of 
a material ſoul, you are obliged to anſwer, that the ſen- 
ſation is preſerved entire in every of the ſoul, by 
thoſe parts communicating to wb their reſpec- 
tive modifications. This puts me in mind of a very 
ood argument, which a of Philoſophers, whom 
1 ſhall mention in the following remark, urged to aſ- 
ſert the immateriality of God, If God be a body, 


dividual part of his body, or in one only ; if in all, 
there are ſeveral Gods, if in one only all the reſt are 
ſuperfluous. Si Deus eſt corpus, tum Divinitas & Veri- 
tas ejus perficietur vel in univerſalitate & complexu Sub- 
flantiarum individuarum corporis illius, quod habet, wel 
in una tantim. Si perficiatur,in una, tim nulla eft uti- 
litas reliquarum, ſed ſunt ſuper flue : - nullague eft rato 
efſentie illius corporis, (quia una ſubſtantia individua 
_ corpus conſtituere). Si in omnibus & fingulis (23) Moſes Mai- 


perficiatur, tum erunt Divinitates multæ, non werd Deus monides, in Doc - 


an. Atqui vero jam demonſir@runt, Deum offſe unum. b 8 
Ergo (23). You will obſerve perhaps, that the mind pag. m 4 77· 
| 4 | does 


celebrated Mathematicians [G]. 


War run does not perceive all the parts of an horſe, for inſtance, 
he of at once, but one after — but that the ſucceſſion 
an cbject be is ſo quick that it is imperceptible, and that the impreſ. 
22 — ſion made on the mind at the firſt moment, laſts long 
oo. +9 enough to be united with the impreſſious made the fol- 
in the mind, a . ; 
| lowing moments : whence it happens that the ſoul ima- 
ines ſhe ſees the parts of an object, which does no 
— make any impreſſion upon her. Thus it is that 
ſhe thinks ſhe ſees a circle of fire, when a lighted piece 
of wood is ſwiftly whirled round. The ſoul ſees eve- 
ry part of that Circle ſucceſſively, and yet it ſeems 
to her that ſhe perceives them all at once. The rea- 
ſon of this is, chat the impreſſion which ſhe received 
laſts longer than the action of the object that makes the 
impreſſion. I anſwer, that this evaſion will not ſerve 
your purpoſe : It is of no force againſt my laſt objec- 
tion, nor againſt ſome of the former. It ſerves only 
to puzzle a man, with regard to the diſproportion 
there is between the bigneſs of the object and the ſmal- 
neſs of the thinking ſabſtance. But upon the whole, 
what anſwer could you make me, if I ſhould object to 
ou, that when a man fixes his eyes on an unmovea- 
le body, on a wall, for inſtance, the ſame part of the 
object, which ſtrikes him in the firſt of theſe imper- 
ceptible moments you ſpeak of, muſt alſo continue to 
ſtrike him all the following moments ? for it is impoſ- 
ſible to imagine any reaſon why it ſhould ceaſe to act 
upon the ſoul : it ſtrikes her therefore at the ſame time 
together with all the other parts; tell me then, if you 
can, how the image of a wall can place itſelf intire 
and at one moment, on a ſubject which is infinitely di- 
viſible. This with ſeveral other arguments, which 
Fug pee are to be met with in the writings of ſome modern au. 
hers, that o thors, proves unqueſtionably, that thought is inconſiſ- 
man ever hand» tent with a compound being (24). 
led more nobly I have dwelt upon this ſubje& in order to confirm, 
_ — — what I had ſet down as a matter of fact, namely, that 
— _ — Leucippus, Epicurus, and the other atomiſts, might have 
ality and indivi- 22 ſeveral unanſwerable objections, had they 
fibility of all ſuppoſed that every particular atom has a ſoul. Thus 
thinking ſubſtan- they had joined the faculty of thinking with an indi- 
ces, than Don. viſible ſubject, nor had they leſs right to ſuppoſe think- 
Bened:Qtine ing Atoms, than to ſuppoſe them uncreated, and en- 
Monk of the dued with a power of ſelf- motion. It is not eaſier to 
Congregation of conceive ſuch a power in an atom, than toTonceive it 
> — . chiuking. Extenſion and ſolidity make up, according 
we, > & Gs: to our notions, the whole nature of an atom: the pow- 
noi/ſance de ſoi- er of moving itſelf is not contained in that idea; it is 
meme, i. e. © of a power which in our way of thinking is foreign and 
0 2 one ® extrinfical with regard to matter and extenſion, as much 
; as knowledge is. Since therefore the atomilt ſuppoſed 
that their corpuſcles had the power to move themſelves, 
why did they deprive them of thought? I know that 
their ſuppoſing them thinking ſubſtances would not have 
. in removed all the objections; their ſyſtem would till 
ans _ Tele, have been liable to unanſwerable difficulties (25) : but 
Pe. m. 27 3 ger to be able to ward offa part of the blows, is no trifling 
(26) See Ariſtot, advantage. Obſerve that very eminent Philoſophers 
de Anima, lib. 1. have ſuppoſed that the chief properties of the ſoul 
cap. 2. and Plu- conſiſt in the power ſhe has to move herielf (26). 
wh - fog This was the Characteriſtick or particular attribute by 
a. L“, Bd» 4 which they defined the foul, Could it then be thought 
ſtrange, if they who aſcribed an inward power of mo- 
(27) See a mar- tion to the atoms, had alſo given them a ſoul or mind ? 
ginal note of Bux= [T] There has been a ſet of oriental Philoſophers, 
torf, at the be- auh admitted the ſyſtem of the atoms and a vacuum.) 


(24) See above 
the article Dl- 
CEARCHUS 
quotation (58). 


(25) See thoſe 
which St. Au- 
guitin urges a. 
gainſt them in 


gioning of the The famous Rabbi Maimonides gives usa large account 
aN ben ef n of this ſet of Philoſophers : They were tiled the /þea- 
Tranſlation of #ers (27). They uſed to diſcourſe chiefly on theſe four 


the More Ne- 
wochim, five Doc- 
toris, perplexorum, 
of Moſes Maimo- 
nides, 


heads (28). 1. That the world 1s noteternal: 2. That 
it was created: 3. That its Creator is one ſingle being. 
4. That he is immaterial, This Rabbi acquaints us 
with the twelve principles, on which their whole ſyſtem 
was built. The ſecond was, that there is a vacuum, 
(28) Maimonides and the third that time is compoſed of indiviſible mo- 
_ cap. 73+ page» ments. Their atoms, it ſeems, were not like thoſe of 
148, | | | K 


Vol. VII. 


—— 
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Philoſophers, who admitted the ſyſtem of the atoms, and a vacuum [F], or void ſpace 


but they had improved it; for they aſcribed the creation of the atoms to God. 
alſo obſerve, that the opinion of a vacuum, which Gaſſendi had revived, and which 
Des Cartes confuted, gains ground daily, and becomes the favourite doctrine of the moſt: 


Let us 


LEUWENTZ 


Leucippus; for they did not ſuppoſe them of any big- 

neſs, and they imagined them all alike (29). (20 [dem, ibid. 
Maimonides urges very ſtrong objections againſt ““. 149: 
them (30) on their being obliged to deny that (30) Ibid. pag. 
one body moved quicker than another, and that the 150. 

— ＋ of a Square was longer than any ſide of it. 

Thele difficulcies made them aſſert, that the Senſes de- (31) Ibid. pag. 
ceive us, and that we ought to truſt the mind only (31). 157. 

Some went even ſo far as to deny the exiſtence of ſquare 

figures (32). Let us obſerve by the bye, that they might (32) Ibid. 
have returned theſe objections upon their adverſaries, 
and let us challenge all the affertors of the diviſibility 
ad infinitum or without end to anſwer the arguments, 
which prove that the Diagonal of a Square is not lon- 
ger than one of the ſides, Theſe Arabic Philoſophers 
did partly ſuppoſe, what I ſaid Leucippus ought to have 
{uppoſed : they taught, that every atom of living bo- 
dies had life in it, and that every atom of the ſenſitive 
bodies had ſenſations, and that the mind refided in an 
atom. There was no controverſy amongſt them about 
this doctrine: but they differed with regard to the ſoul : 
Some aſſerted that it was one of the atoms of which 
a man, for inſtance, is made up : but others maintained 
that the ſoul was'compoſed of ſeveral very ſubtle ſub- 
ſtances, Thus they alſo differed with regard to lear- 
ning; ſome ſuppoſed it lodged in one ſingle atom, and 
others in every one of the atoms which compoſed 
a learned man (33). Vita, ex ipforum ſententia, exiſtit 
in unaquaque particula corporis wviventic. Ita dicunt, 
quamwvis particulam Animantis ſenſu præditi, ſenſilem 
quogue . Nam Vita, Senſus, Intellectus, & Sapien- 
tia ipſis ſunt Accidentia, non minis quam Nigredo && 
Albedo. De Anima diſſentiunt. Quidam ſlatuunt, A. 
nimam eſſe accidens exiflens in uno aligus atomorum illo- 
rum, & quibus homo derbi gratia compoſitus eft : totum 
autem compoſitum wocari Animatum, quia ſubſtantia illa 
individua vel atomum.illud in eo continetur. Alii dicunt, 
Animam eſſe co am ex multis ſubtiliſſimis ſabſtantiis 
accidens quoddam habentibus, quo uniantur & conjungan- 
tur, & animata (34) fiant, ſubſtantiaſque illas cum ſub- (5,090 be ding 
flantiis corporis commiſceri. Ex quibus wides, illos Ani- te, So that the 
mam quoque inter Accidentia refer re. Intellectum quod at- opinion of theſe 
tinet, unanimi conſenſu affirmant, quod fit accidens in Philoſophers was, 
ſubſtantia quadam individua totius Intelligentis. De ay — — 
Scientia hærent, an fit accident exiſtens in unaquaque mated or ſenſible, 
ſubſtantia individua ſcientis, an in una tantim. i. e. | 
According to their opinion, life exiſts in every par- 
«« ticle of the living body; thus they aſſert, that eve- 
ry particle of an animal endued with ſenſe, is ſenſi- 
tive; for life, ſenſe, intelligence, and wiſdom are 
* all accidents according to them, no leſs than black 
„and white. They differ with regard to the ſoul. 
« Some aſſert, that the ſoul is lodged or conſiſts in 
„ ſome one of the atoms, of which man, for inſtance, 
is made up: and that the whole compound is ſaid 
„to be animated, becauſe it contains that particular 
individual ſubſtance or atom. Others maintain that 
the ſoul is compoſed of ſeveral moſt ſubtle ſubſtan- 
ces, endued with ſome accident, by which they are 
united, and animated, and that theſe ſubſtances are 
mixed with the ſubſtances of the budy. Whence 
you ſee, that they place even the foul in the num- 
ber of the accidents. As for the Intellect or under- 
«« ſtanding they all aſſert that it is an accident of ſome 
% particular individual ſubſtance of the whole intelli- 
gent or underſtanding being. With regard to ſcience 
„they are not determined, whether it be an accident 
« ſubliſting in every individual ſubſtance of the know- 
ing being, or in one ſingle ſubſtance only.“ 

[G] The wacuum . . Becomes the favourite doctrine of 
the moſt celebrated Mathematicians.] Plutarch aſſerts (35), 
1. That from the time of Thales to Plato the Philo- ſapb. lib. 1. cop. 
ſophers denied the vacuum. 2. That Leucippus, De- 18. pag. m. 883. 
mocritus, Demetrius, Metrodorus and Epicurus ad- 
mitted an infinite vacuum. 3. That the Stoics taught 


( 33) Idem, ibid: 
Page 152, 153. 


(34) 1 imagine it 


35) Plutarch, de 
Placitis Philo- 


all is a plenum in the world, and that beyond the world 


there 


F | 0 
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there is an infinite void ſpace. 4. That Ariſtotle ac- 

knowledged but ſo much void ſpace beyond the world, 

as heaven wanted to breath, for, added he, heaven is 

made of fire. I do not know where Ariſtotle has 

(25) Atiſtotel. aſlerted ſuch a doctrine, but I know very well where he 
- wage * denied that there were bodies beyond the heavens (30), 
2 3, ES: which ſuppoſes that he admitted an infinite vacuum 
beyond the world ; for nothing would be more ab- 

ſurd, than to admit a void but limited ſpace beyond 

the laſt heaven. Take notice, that he aſſerts in that 

paſſage, that there is neither place nor vacuum, nor 

time beyond the laſt heaven. But this is only diſ- 

puting about words; for he exploded a vacuum 

only becauſe he defined it à ſpace that contains no 

bodies, but that can contain them : now he maintained 

that it is not poſſible there ſhon!d be bodies beyond 

the world: he could not therefore admit a vacuum, ac- 

cording to his definition of it. But he had been abſurd, 

if taking the word wacuum only and general for that, 

which contains no bodies, he had aſſerted that there is 

no wacuum beyond or above the laſt celeſtial ſphere. 

The Chriſtian Philoſophers, who follow his opipions, 

have taught what Plutarch aſcribes to the Stoics, 

namely, that all is full in the world, and that beyond 

the world there is an infinite vacuum. They call it 

the extramundane ſpace; and they do not think it to 

be a vacuum properly ſpeaking ; for they call a wacuum 

only ſuch a ſpace as contains no bodies, but is on every 

fide ſurrounded with bodies. It is plain that this de- 

finition cannot be applied to the extramundane ſpace. 

As for the fulneſs of the world, they have admitted 

it, 25 a fundamental article, which 1s very dear and 

precious to nature; for they have aſſerted that ſhe ab- 

horred a vacuum to ſuch a degree, that ſhe choſe ra- 

ther to violate her own laws, than to ſuffer it to creep 

into any place. She makes light bodies deſcend, and 

heavy bodies aſcend, whenever ſhe is threatened with 

a vacuum, ſay they. Theſe motions are contrary to 

her own laws, they force the elements ; but who can 

help it? Of two evils is it not lawful and juſt to avoid 

the greateſt? The modern Philoſophers have ſoundly 

ridiculed all theſe fancies. Galileo and his ſucceſſor 

Toricelli revived the doctrine of a vaceum. Gaſſendi, 

the great reſtorer of Leucippus's ſyſtem, brought it 

into faſhion, and pretended to have demonſtrated it be- 

yond contradiftion. Des Cartes declared for a ple- 

num, and carried his ſyſtem much farther than the 

followers of Ariſtotle had done. For he aſſerted not 

only that there is no vacuum, but alſo that it is abſo- 

lutely impoſſible there ſhould be one; he grounded his 

aſſertion on this argument, namely, that the wacuum 

having all the properties and the whole effence of 

matter, that is to fay, the three dimenfions, it was 

a contradiction in the very terms, to ſuppoſe that a 

vacuum is a ſpace void of matter or bodies. This 

identity, which he ſuppoſed of ſpace and matter, was 

looked upon as a very great paradox; men cried out, 

that he leſſened God's Ommporence, ſince he taught that 

God acting even in a miraculous way, could not make 

a barrel continue to be a barrel without being full of 

ſome matter. This is certainly a conſequence which 

follows from his opinion, but in which God's Omnipo- 

tence is not in the leaſt concerned; it is entirely out of 

the queſtion, which is only whether all that has three 

dimenſtons be a body or not. Des Cartes's arguments 

(+7) See,the have appeared very ſtrong to ſeveral perſons ; they 
Art de Perſer, thought that by the means of his ſabtle matter, one 
Part. 3. cape 18. might eaſily reconcile together motion and a glenum, 
20g oe tt and they found that Gaſſendi's pretended demonſtrations 

1. that Ati- were fallacious (37). The reign of the plenum or full 
ſtotle, lib. 4. Jpace ſeemed therefore to be more firmly eſtabliſhed than 
Pbyſ cov. 79. ever, when, to the great ſurpriſe of the world, ſome 
page 255. fur- eminent Mathematicians declared for the cantrary opi- 
niſhed the Gen- _ - , 

temen of Port nion. Monfieur Huygens aſſerted a vacuum (38) ; Sir 

Royal with the Iſaac Newton did the tame, and refated with a great 

hints of the an» deal of ſtrength Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as being in that 

_ make reſpect inconſiſtent with motion, gravity, and other 

to Gaſlendi. phznomena (39). Mr. Fatio is of Sir Iſaac's opi- 

) Sce his nion; and I have heard him ſay that the exiſtence of a 

2 N vacuum is no diſputable point, but a matter of fact, and 

. bag. 162, Mathematically demonſtrated. He added that the void 

or empty ſpace is incomparably larger than the full 

(300 Newton, Tpace. This new ſect of the aſſertors of the 'wacuum 

Philoſ. Nat. Conſiders the Univerſe as an inſmite ſpace, in which 

Princ. Mathem, ſome bodies are ſcattered here and there, which in com- 
Page 411. pariſon to that ſpace are only like a few ſhips diſperſed 
on the ocean ; ſothat if a man's ſight was ſharp enough 


we infer, that the properties, which are in one ex 


to diſtinguiſh what is full or what is empty, he would 
cry out 


(40) Virgil. Aa, 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto (4). 
lib. 1. ver. 118. 


„ Few here and there in rhe abyſs are ſeen.” 


But what puzzles the new aſſertors of a vacuum is, 

that they cannot deny, but Des Cartes's arguments 

againſt ſpace's being nothing, are very ftrong. I 

mean that they dare not declare, as the ſchoolmen do, 

that ſpace is nothing, and only a mere privation. 80 

that when they are aſked what theſe ſpaces are, that 

have really three dimenſions, that are diſtin& from 

matter, and are penetrated by the bodies, without re 

lifting them in the leaſt, they do not know what to 

anſwer, ard are almoſt ready to admit the chimera of 

ſome Peripatetics, who dared to aſſert, that ſpace is 

nothing eite but God's immenſity (41). This would |. : 

be a very abſurd opinion, as Monheur Arnaud has "x — > 

made it appear in the writings (42), in which he pre- his Phyſique 4. 

tends that Father Malebranch feems to aſcribe a real , pag. m. 

extenſion to God. Obſerve that Monſieur Hartfoecker, 35 

who was a good Natural Philoſopher and a good Ma- (42) See amonyt 

thematician, took a medium between Des Cartes and others his De- 

the new afſertors of a wacmm ; for if on the one hand print. d in 

he pretends that motion would be impoſſible in the n 

Carteſian ſyſtem, he aſſerts on the other hand that 

the fluid ſpace in which bodies ſwim and move up 

and down with eaſe, is not a mere vacuum, or a pe- 

netrable ſpace (43). (43) Hartfoecker, 
We may draw two inferences from all this. The eier de Phy- 

firſt is, that theſe great Mathematicians, who demon- Ye chop. 1. 

ſtrate that there is a vacuum, do more ſervice to the 

ſcepticks, than they are aware of: and it is thus; there 

are no ideas more clear and diſtin in the mind of 

man, than thoſe of the nature and properties of ex- 

tenſion, This is the foundation even of Mathe- 

matics. Now theſe ideas ſhew us evidently, that ex- 

tenſion is a being, which has parts diſtinct from each 

other, and which 1s conſequently diviſible and impe- 

netrable. We know the impenetrability of matter 

by experience ; and if we will examine the reaſon and 

cauſe of it a priori, we ſhall find it moſt evidently in 

the notion of extenſion, and of the diſtinction of the 

parts of the extended being, nor can we imagine any 

other reaſon for it. We conceive extenſion not as a 

genus, which contains two ſpecies under;it, but as a ſpecies, 


which ndiVi (44) See the 
ich contains only individual; under it (44). W hence oak & — 
Arnaud, Part. 5. 


pag. 351, &c. 


(41) e de Ro- 


tended being, mult be in all. And yet here are Ma- 
thematicians, who demonſtrate, that there is a wacuum, 
that is to ſay, an indiviſible and penetrable extenſion, 
ſo that a globe of four feet diameter, and the ſpace 
alſo of four feet which it fills up, are but four feet 
of extenſion. There is not therefore any clear and 
diſtinct idea, on which our mind may depend, ſince 
the idea of extenſion proves in the event to have fo 
wretchedly miſled us. It had made us believe that all 
that is extended, has parts which cannot be pene- 
trated ; and here is the reality of a ſpac: mathemati- 
cally demon{trated, of a ſpace, I fay, which has the 
three dimenſions, which is unmoveable, and which 
ſuffers other dimenſions to paſs and repaſs through it, 
without flirring, without giving the leaſt way. The 
ſecond obſervation I have to make is, that this two- 
fold extenſion of the Univerſe, the one penetrable, con- 
tiguous, and unmoveable, the other impenetrable, di- 
vided into parcels, which are ſometimes at an hundred 
leagues diſtance from each other, is inconſiſtent with 
Spinoza's ſyſtem. I think that the Spinoziſts would 
be very much puzzled, if they were forced to admit 
Sir Ifaac Newton's demonſtrations. -. 

I bave mentioned above (45) an obſervation of the (45) Quotati- 
Philoſophers of the ſect of & Speakers, Rabbi Mai- 23 
monides refutes it after this manner (46). Hanc ra- (46) Moſes Mai- 
tionem fi confideraveris, invenies illam ſuperſtructam eſſe monides, Mere 
propofitioni ipſorum prime & quintz, ac proinde mullius Newochim, page 
e ponderis. Poteft enim illis dici; Corpus Dei non *1*: 
eft, ut dicitis vos, compoſitum ex conjundtione particula- 
rum ejuj modi individuarum, guales Ipſe creawit ; ſed oft 
corpus unum continuum, nullam nifi in Cogitatione admit- 
tens divifionem. i. e. If you examine that aſſertion 
«« of theirs, you will find that it is grounded on their 
« Hirſt and fifth propoſitions, and therefore of no weight 
« atall. For one might tell them; the body of God, 

« is not as you ſay, compoſed or made up by the 
union 
My i 
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« union of ſuch individual particles as he created 
« himſelf; but it is one continued body or being 
« which does not admit of any actual diviſion, but 
* only in the thought.” This anſwer, which the 
Rabbi ſuppoſes might be made, is not very remote 
from the poſition of thoſe, who admit a poſitive 
ſpace, which is God himſelf. 

[ 1 mention it only with @ defign to cenſure two 
egregious blunders in the ſupplement to Morer?”s Dictio- 
nary.) I. To aſſert that that city depends on the 
Archduke of Auftria is miſleading the reader ; for it 
is declaring, cither that that city is annexed to the 
Arch-Dutchy of Auſtria, or that it belongs to ſome 
other Prince than his Imperial Majeſty, and knows 
under the title of Archduke of Auſtria, Now both 
theſe ſu ions are falſe. It was a very eaſy mat- 
ter to underſtand the following phraſe of Baudrand, 
which yet the author of the ſupplement did not un- 
derſtand, Sub Dominio Anſtriacorum etiamnum. Mon« 

(1) It was print- fieur Baudrand wrote his Dictionary (i) before the 
ed ar Paris in the Turks had ſuffered conſiderable loſſes in Hungary, and 
year 1682, whilſt they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of their laſt con- 


/a) Mexerai, 
Abrege Cbrorol. 
tom 2 pag. me 


in Marco Aure- is worthy of an Emperor who is at the fame time a 
lio, cap. 19. pag» Philoſopher. We fee here Mareus Aurelius knew 
m. 36a. lm. 1. how to reconcile the duties, which theſe two titles 
required of him. If he had kept the Empire after 
being parted from his wife, he would have done an 
uojuk action, and conſequently he had not kept up 
his character as a Philoſopher. If he had choſen to 
lead a private life, rather than be a Cuckold, he 
would not have loved greatneſs and power, and con- 
ſequently he had not kept up his character as an 


Emperor. Burrhus Nero's Governor, was not unac- 
quainted with the juſtice of Aurelius's Maxim. For 
when Nero defi to be divorced from Octavia the 


Emperor Claudius's daughter, Burrhus endeavoured 
to diſſuade him from it, by repreſenting to him that 
if he parted from her, it was his duty to reſtore the 
Empire to her (2). Kai ra vd Baff travhewbe air, 
xa? xwAboy])@- d d, xai rods rer : wif» 
xa} T1y at, Tolig Thy ,, d Bur- 
rho illi quidem refiftente, & probibente illam repu- 
diari, & illi dicente : dotem igitur ei, hoc eff, prin- 
| cipatum redde. We have here a King of France, 


(2) Xiphilin. in 


Nerone, 


who practiſed this maxim ſo exactly, that we may 
afſert he was ſcrupulous, not only beyond what 
ht to be, but even beyond what a 

would have been. To prove this, 


a Prince 
pri vate 
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LEUWENTZ a city in Hungary. 1 mention it only with a deſign to cenſure two 
egregious blunders in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary [ A]. 


queſts, and particularly of Newhauſel, which he had 
juſt been mentioning : And therefore he thought it 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the houſe of Auſtria 
till poſſeſſed Leuwentz : for as he had faid that this 
city was under the government of Newhauſel, the 
readers might have imagined that it belonged to the 
Turks, conſidering that the poſſeſſion of Newhauſel 
had been yielded to them by the Treaty concluded in 
the year 1654. II. The ſecond blunder is very ab- 
ſurd. Monfieur de Souches, who routed the Turks 
at Leuwentz in the year 1664, was not General . 
the French, though a Frenchman by birth. © Theſe 
two things ought to have been diſtinguiſhed with ſo 
much the more care, as it was very eaſy to impoſe 
upon the reader, ſince the French have exceedingly 
extolled the ſhare they had in the routing of the 
Turks in the year 1664, at their paſſing of the river 
Raab. Baudrand is not obnoxious to this cenſure, 
though his expreſſion be too equivocal : Grandi clade 
affetti ſuere a Souchio Duce Gallo. They were rout- 
ed by Monſier de Souches a French General.” 


LEWIS VII King of France, was crowned at Rheims October the 21ſt 1131 (a), 
and reigned with his father till the aft of Auguſt 1137, and then alone till September 
In the year 1137 he married Eleanor daughter and heireſs to William the IXth 
This Princeſs, who was very beautiful, was alſo a 


All the 
For at laſt he was nct able 


He did what Marcus Aurelius 


d been more politic, had he followed that Em- 


of 


J ſhall tranſcribe here the words of an Hiſtorian, 


who is a great admirer of our Eleanor. She re- 


23 


tired immediately, ſays he (3), into her ou domini- (3) Monſ. de 
ons, in Guienne, whence the King withdrew his Garri. Larrey in his 
ſons, without keeping ſo much as one ſingle place, though wes ts Cay 


” enne, 


as he had two daughters by that Princeſi, he might, it under 
ſeems, have ſeized upon the Fortreſſes of that Dutchy, 1152. 


under colour of ſecuring to bis daughters the ſucceſſion to 
He atted perhaps as be did, out 
of policy, that he might not exaſperate the inhabitants 
of Guienne, who being ſeditious and jealous of their rights 
and privileges, would not have ſuffered him to make him- 
felf maſler of the country to the prejudice of their lawful 
Sovereign. Perhaps alſo he acted out of tenderneſs F4 
conſcience ; thinking he could not with juſtice keep . 
dominions of a Princeſs, whom he had divorced. And 
befides, he had lately loft the two, meft able men of his 
Kingdom, the Abbot Suger, and the Count of Verman- 
dois, who died the ſame year: and as they had had the 
adminiſtration of the Kingdom intirely in their hands, with 
ewhich. he did not concern himſelf in the leaſt, he was 
quite amazed at their death, like a man whom his 
Guides forſake in the midſt of a word ; of ſuch conſe- 
quence is it for a ſovereign Prince to acquaint himſelf 
early with the true intereſt of his dominions, and to go- 
wern them by his own wiſdom, and not by his miniſters 
However, Queen Eleanor was at that time very 
happy, that Lewis Vl, more like a Monk, than a King, 
hearkened to the ſcruples of his conſcience rather than to the 
in, ation of ambition. I would not omit one word 
this paſſage, the whole appearing to me very ju- 
dicious, and proper to inſtruct the reader. Another 
modern author reaſons about Lewis VIIth's mo- 
tives, without ſuppoſing that he had any ſcruples of 
conſcience. Here follow his words. Lewis bein 
returned from the Holy Land cauſed his marria 


554. 1180. 
% b. pag. Of that name Duke of Guienne (0). | 
$57» great fortune, by the large and beautiful provinces which ſhe inherited from her father. 
But it is pretended that ſhe was very laſcivious, and that her huſband would have had 
very ſtrong reaſon to have his marriage declared void, it human prudence had ſuffered 
him to loſe by a divorce the great eſtate which Eleanor had brought him. 
Hiſtorians blame him for being more jealous than politic. 
to bear any longer the weight of his jealouſy, and of that diſgrace which he pretended 
was derived upon him from his conſort's diſſolute life; he laboured therefore ſo earneſtly 10 
be parted from her, that be was divorced by a ſentence of the Prelates of the Kingdom, whom 
(<3 thid. pag- he had called together at Baugenci in tbe ' 1522 (c). 
— would have done in ſuch a caſe; but he 
peror's example [A], I mean, if for the ſake of the dowry he had renounced all thoughts 
[Hie had been more politic, had he followed Marcus 
Aurelius example.) When it was repreſented to this 
Emperor, that if he would not kill his wife, whoſe 
diſſoluteneſs had been carried to the higheſt pitch of 
infamy, he ſhould at leaſt turn her away; he anſwer- 
ed, but if I divorce her, I muſt return her portion to 
her, that is to ſay, I muſt reſign the Empire. Fan- 
ftinam ſatis conflat, apud Cajetam conditiones fibi & 
nauticas & gladiatorias elegifſe : de qua quum diceretur their mother's eflates. 
Antonino Mart, ut repudiaret, fi non occideret, dixiſſe 
fertur, Si uxorem dimittimus, reddamus & dotem. 
Dos autem quid erat, nifi imperium quod ille ab ſocero, 
(i) Capitolinus volente Adriano adoptatus, acceperat (1) ? This anſwer 


„with Eleanor of Aquitain to be declared void, 


„on this pretence, that they were relations, but 


«« really to puniſh that Queen for a ſuſpicious com- 


1 «6 merce 
: —— 


page 60. 
the year 
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of a divorce. He reſtored to the divorced Princeſs all that was her own, and thereby 
he put his moſt dangerous neighbour in a condition to oppreſs all France: for the King 


{d) It was Hen» of England (d), ambitious to enlarge his dominions, though with the diſgrace of mar- 
Ro bt ne te rying a divorced Princeſs, who had loſt her reputation [B], went as it were poſt to 


the throne then. Bourdeaux (e), as ſoon as ſhe had offered herſelf to him after her divorce, and did with 
be De Larrey, much haſte conclude his marriage with her. He made the punctilio of honour fall a 
Hrritiere d: Gui- ſacrifice to his ambition, without the leaſt reluctancy, and even with a great deal of 
8 pleaſure, As though all Europe had not been a ſcene large enough for Eleanor's amo- 
rous intrigues, the King of France had taken her with him into Aſia, where it is pre- 
tended that ſhe compleated her ruin [CJ, without minding much the holineſs of the 


places 


„ merce ſhe had had in the Eaſt with a Turk named “ and the whole adminiſtration of his kingdom to 
„Saladin, and for other lewd actions, which were his miniſter the Abbot Sugar, who dying the preced- 
too publick to be kept ſecret. His vexation and * ing year, left him as amazed as a man would be, who 
*« ſpite made him procure this divorce ſo inconſider- ** ſhould loſe his guide in a loneſome and unknown 
« ately, that againſt all the rules of Politicks, he country. The men of virtue thought this ſcrupulous 
„ ſent Eleanor back into her own country, which he ** reſtitu ion very ſtrange, and the men of honovr 
« reſtored to her: not thinking perhaps that any *© wondered alſo to ſee that Henry, to whom King 
„ Prince would be ſo bold as to marry a Princeſs, ** Stephen, who had no children, had yielded the 
« from whom he was parted, or ſo little concerned kingdom of England to enjoy it after his death, 
« for his reputation as to marry a woman entirely ** married that Princeſs, whoſe diffoluteneſs was ſo 
«« defamed, and by whom he had got two daughters. notorious and publick, that the King of France 
«« But the event ſhewed that he was miſtaken. Hen- „ never imagined any gentleman could be baſe enough 
«« ry, at that time Duke of Normandy, had no re- „ to diſgrace his family by admitting her into 
« gard for ſuch a punctilio, and married her, to vex it (6).” 
„ Lewis, and more ſtill to add the province of Gui- [ C] The King of France had taken his wife with 
ende to the other noble territories which he poſ- him into Afia, where it is pretended that ſhe com- 
«« ſefſed in France, and by which he found himſelf plered her ruin.] Father d'Orleans has told as above, 
in a condition to become one day as powerful as that ſhe entertained there a ſuſpicious correſpondence 
(4) Father d'Or-“ the King of France (4).” Add to this the paſ- with a Turk named Saladin. This particular deſerves 
leans, Hiſeire des ſage, which I quote from Mezeray in the following to be cleared up, as an Hiſtorian, who ſets up for an 
Revolutions remark. Apologiſt of this Princeſs, has done it. Whilſt Lewis 
d. Angleterre, However I do not pretend to make a compariſon VII was at Antioch, the _— wrote to Saladin, 
com: I» P38: 153» between Fauſtina and Queen Eleanor. The moſt deſiring him to releaſe a priſoner who was her rela- 
8 ſlanderous authors do not relate of the latter, what tion, and whom ſhe loved very much; She added to 
hiſtory tells us of the former. She uſed to go and ber letter a conſiderable ſum of money for his ranſom (7). (7) De Laney, 
chooſe herſelf her gallants on the Sea ſhore amongſt .., He granted the Queen's requeſt without taking any Heritiere de Gui- 
the watermen and ſeamen, becauſe they uſe to go na- 1 1 and ſent her a very witty and civil anſiuer 58. 45. S 
ked. Cujus (M. Aurelii Antonini ) divina omnia domi to ber leiter (8). The priſoner brought that anſwer (8) Ibid. pag. 46, I 
militieque fadta conſultague: que imprudentia regendæ with him, and delivered it to the Queen without ac- 
conjugis attaminavit : que in tantum petulantiæ proru- quainting the King with it. He often ſpoke 70 the 
perat, ut in Campania ſedens amana littorum obfideret Queen of Saladin's generoſity, and he extolled every 
ad legendos ex nauticis, quia plerumque nudi agunt, ap- where his handſomeneſi and merit with that exaggera- 
(5) Aurel. Vie lire (5). i. e. M. Aurelius who had done won- fion, which is natural to thoſe who ſpeak of their Bene- * 
tor. in Ceſaribus, ** ders both in peace and war, ſpoiled all his great fa&or. The King came to hear of it, and defired 4 
Page m. 131. actions by his incapacity to rule his wife ; who had 1 kniw the whole flory. As the Queen had made 0 
carried her diſſoluteneſs ſo far, that ſhe uſed to go @ ſecret to him of her negotiation with Saladin, 
and fit on the delicious ſeaſhore of Campania, there hir raiſed Suſpicions in his mind; he thought the | 3 
«« to chooſe her gallants amongſt the ſeamen, becauſe » Sultan's proceeding was ſo extraordinary, that he . 
« they being naked, &c.” The reader cannot but could not believe his generofity vas difinterefled. He 
underſtand what I mean. imagined, that ſuch an Adventurer as Saladin, a leader 
LB] The King of England waz ambitious to enlarge of a parcel of Robbers, ſuch as the Turks then were, 
| his dominions, though with the diſgrace of marrying a <wvas not capable of ſo noble an action as that which 


(6) Mezerai, 
Hiſt. de France, 
VOL. Z+ pag : 103. 
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divorced Princeſs, who had loft ber reputation.) A be had lately done, if he did not defign to make amends 1 
paſſage of Mezeray which I ſhall quote, acquaints us for it by ſomething more advantageous than the ran ſom 6 
with two particulars, which will ſurpriſe both the men he had refuſed. It was not long before he gueſſed what F 2 
of virtue, and the men of honour. The former will the d:fign of the Turk might be : what he had been | 
wonder that a King of France had too much regard ld of Saladin's bandſomneſi and gallantry, of the letter 


for the laws of the Goſpel, and the latter, that a pre- which the Queen wrote to bim, and of the anſwer he 
ſumptive heir to the Crown of England did not pay made her, made the King lock upon the Queen as a wwo- 
a ſufficient reſpect to the maxims of a worldly ho- man who was falſe to him, and who had a criminal 
nour. Lewis VII _ returned from the Holy converſation with Saladin. He did not reflect on the 
Land, thought how he ſhould get rid of his wick- diftance of the places, nor on the quality of the perſons, 
| «© ed wife, though he had two daughters by her, which made 2 a correſpondence almoſt impoſſible. He 
| «« Mary, and Alice. With this view having declared put it into his head that this Sultan came to Anticch 
| to the Pope, that ſhe was related to him in a pro- in a diſguiſe, and that the Queen met him at her un- 
<< hibited degree, he called a Council together at Bau- c/e's. Add to this, that the Queen being exaſperated at 
«« gency, in which the Biſhops being ſecretly acquaint- his ſuſpicions, did not mind to remove them : but being 
ed with the true reaſon of that divorce, declared encouraged by her uncle, aube would be revenged of the 
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Das the King bimſelf, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, he was a propoſed to him to make their marriage void, aubich 
» ** Monk rather than a King: and indeed this hap- avas unlazyful, ſaid Spe, on account of their being too 
«« pened very luckily for her ; for if he had not been early related. Ii was then the King began to fear 
a downright monk, he would have puniſhed her fe avould have bim very ſoon, to follow her gallant, 
after another manner; and would not have re- and it was that fear, which made bim ſend her away 
<* ſtored to her the Provinces of Guienne and Poitou, from Antioch at @ very unuſual hour, for he did not 
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„ but he would have made her forfeit them for her 
«*« crimes, though perhaps he might have favoured 
« her ſo far, as to out her her life, if he had 
thought it proper. But it is no wonder that he com- 
« mitted ſuch an enormous blunder in a matter of 
4% ſtate affairs, in which he had but very little ex- 
«« perience, having always committed all Negotiations, 


| 
*« the marriage void. Eleanor wiſhed it as earneſtly King for ſome refuſal, ſhe treated him with ſcorn, and 
| 
| 


doubt but that after ſuch a propofition as ſhe had made 
bim, ſhe wwas determined to forſake him. This is what 
We find in hiſtory concerning that ſtory, which might indeed 
raiſe ſuſpicions in a Prince ſo weak and miſtruſtful as 
Lewis VII was, but which ought not to have given 
room for thoſe flanders with which moſt of the hiſtorians 


have aſperſed the cbaracter of this innocent Quscen. 
I readily 
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places which ſhe went to viſit with the Princes of the Cruſado. I ſhall tranſcribe what 


26 


Brantome relates of this [DJ]. The vexations which ſhe gave her huſband in that journey, 

were none of the leaſt grievous misfortunes to which that expedition expoſed him. St. 

Bernard had not foretold ſuch bad ſucceſs [E]; on the contrary, he had given hopes 5 
| 4 | 


J readily grant to Monſieur de Larrey, that the 

ſlanders, which have been grounded on this tory, 

(9) That is to as though Saladin (9) bad really lain with Queen E- 
lay the Conque- leanor, are of no weight. But I do not think, with 
2 him, that Lewis VII aQted like a very weak and 
very miſtruſtful Prince, when he imagined that there 
was ſome hidden wickedneſs in all this. 'The great- 
eſt and moſt reſolute Prince would have had juft 
reaſons to fear ſomething. The moſt moderate hiſ- 
torians confeſs, that the Queen was @ coguet (10), and 
that burning with love and ambition ſhe married, a 
few months after her divorce, Henry Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and heir apparent to the crown of England, a 
Prince who was young, full of fre, had red hair, and 
(11) Ibid. pag. cba very capable to jatisfy all her defires (11). She was 
371.7 in love with him before ſhe parted from her huſband, and 
it was that very paſſion which made her inſiſt upon 

: her marriage being declared void, as Monſieur de 

12) Heritiere de Larrey confeſſes (12). She was very capable to 
wienne, pag. 59* run after Saladin from a motive of the ſame kind (13) : 
(13) Suppoſing I haveread in a work of Madam de Villedien, a par- 
hat at that time ticular which ſeems ſurpriſing to me ; I ſhall relate it 
he way © 8 re, without pretending to anſwer for the truth of 
_— "hich it. © This Princeſs's beauty is ſo much celebrated 
I refute below, * in hiſtary, that it would be needleſs to deſcribe 
«« her perſon; It was ſhe who won the heart of the 

h *« brave Saladin, General of the army of the Stra- 

(14) Saladin ** cens (14) : She gave him to underſtand that ſhe 
was General of # would not believe any ptoteſtations of love, but 
the Turks, and 4% ſuch as were made in her own language; which 
— n, obliged this great warrior to ſhew a ſurpriſing ef. 
. « feft of love, which was that he learnt the French 
Annales Ga- language in a fortnight's time (15).” 
— - A Thoug F confels, Sth Monſieur de Larrey, that 
e- 31, of the jt is not in the leaſt probable that Eleanor had any 
67 edition thing to do with the great Saladin, yet I hope 
Petit that author will give me leave to obſerve to the rea- 
| der, that good hiſtorians, who mention this Queen's 
diſſoluteneſs, do not ſuppoſe that her lover was the 

ſame Saladin, who made himſelf fo famous by his con- 

queſts. "They ſay that ſhe had a criminal converſa- 

tion at Antioch with a certain man called Saladin a 


( 10) Mezerai, 


logique, tom. 11. 
Pag» Mm. 566. 


(16) Mezerai, Baptized Turk (6). Others without mentioning that 
Hiſt. de France, man's converſion to Chriſtianity, obſerve only that he 
tom. a. Page 102. eas A Ju named Saladin. There are even ſome 
who ſuppoſe that be was not baptized : they repreſent 
to us as running after a Turkihh ſoldier, whom fe 
made the obje of her love, to the diſgrace of her reli- 
ion and of her dignity. It is Monſieur de Larrey 
kimſelf who ſpeaks thus in an advertiſement to the 
reader. All this ſhews molt evidently, that it is not 
the great Saladin who is meant here ; for a good 
hiſtorian mentioning ſo great a man, would never uſe 
this expreſſion, one called Saladin, a Turk named Sala- 


(17) Compare din (17). Let us obſerve that when that Queen was 


this with what is leading a diffolute life at Antioch, Saladin was not 


much” —_ Sultan of Iconium (or Cogny) as Monſieur de Larrey 


the 2 CE ſuppoſes (18), nor do 1 think that he ever conquered 


CURUS. that country. He married one of his daughters a 

long time after, Melich, Son of the Sultan of Iconi- 
(18) Pag- 44, um (19). This is ſome objection againit the apology 
45. of Eleanor. 


(19) See Maim- Joux Bouchet aſſerts in his Annals of Aquitain, 
bourg, Hiſt. des that Lewis VII ſuſpected his wife had a mind to 
Cre:ſades, tom. 2. marry the Sultan Saladin, and that this reaſon was 
lib. 5. pag. 177. alledged on the King's part, when the affair of the 
of the Dutch | . 2 N 
edition under the divorce was in agitation. Some have written that if 
year 1190. King Lewis had not taken care to have bis wife Elea- 
nor conducted home, ſbe was determined, by the advice 
of Duke Haymond, to leave the King, and to marry the 
Sultan Saladin, on the account of which marriage Duke 
(20) Bouchet, Haymond would have recovered all his eftate : and he 
Annales d Aqui- adviſed it, being exaſperated againſt King Lewis, <vho 
—_ _ 78 refuſed to give him the neceſſary ſupplies for taking his 
16 5 * 2 lands from the enemy. Ibis was reported to the King, 
who did not mention a word of it ta Eleanor, till be 
(21) Ibid, folio 4<vas returned into France, as we ſhall fee hereafter (20). 
79- under the Let us conſider what is to be found in the place to 
year 1553» which he reters us (21), * The Council being met, 


Vol. VII. 


the Archbiſtiop (22) of Langres, who was called (z:) He ſhoule 
** to it, opened the matter in deliberation with the have ſaid B12. 
following diſcourſe. You know, Gentlemen, that 

though our Lord JESUS CHRIS r declared, that 

no man can put aſunder thoſe whom God has joyn- 

ed together in marriage, yet he excepted one caſe, 

* which is, if either of the parties be guilty of Adul- 

*«« tery : for in ſuch caſe they may be ſeparated, and 

* the marriage declared void. Now; Gentlemen, it 

is true, as the King ordered me to ſay, that on 

* a voyage beyond lea (from which he is returned, 

„God be praiſed) the love he had for Madam Elea- 

nor his conſort, made him take her with him, 

both to viſit the holy places at Jeruſalem, and to 

„ viſit the Duke of Antioch the ſaid Lady's uncle; 

„ by whoſe means the King expected to have the 

e neceſſary aid and aſſiſtance in thoſe remote coun- 

tries, to bring his undertaking to an happy iſſue. 

And yet the faid Lady without any cauſe or rea- 

* ſon, and out of mere levity and folly, would for- 

* ſake the King her huſband, and proſtitute herſelf 

to the Sultan Saladin, whole picture ſhe had ſeen : 

„thus ſhe deſigned to betray the King and his whole 

« army, and all this by the advice of the ſaid Hay- 

„ mond her uncle. Which wicked and deviliſh un- 

% dertaking was not executed, by God's mercy, 

and through the King's great diligence, in getting 

« himſelf out of that danger, of which he never 

„ ſpoke a Word to the (aid Lady: yet this horrid at- 

«« tempt has always lain heavy upon his heart; he 

cannot place the leaſt confidence in her, and he 

„ would be glad to be divorced from her, if the 

thing were reaſonable, and could be done without 

„ fin. For, as he ſays, he can never be ſure that 

„her children will be his.” The Author adds, that 

the Archbi/bop of Bourdeaux being willing that they 

ſhould be for ſome other reaſon rather than for 

the laſciviouſneſs and ill-arfigns with which the Queen 

was charged, propoled another and more honourable 

method, which was that the King and Queen were 

related even in that degree wherein marriage is un- 

lawful. The hint was taken, and or that ground 23) Boucher, 
was pronounced the ſentence, by which the marriage nt. 4" Agur- 
was declared void. Ihe Queen being told what wag *©'** folio 80, 
done, /wooned away and fell down from the chair on (24) Brantome, 
awhich jhe was ſitting, and continued above tao hours Mennires des 
ſpeechleſs, without being able to fh a tear, or to Dae Galantes, 
open her mouth. When fhe was a litth recovered, oe _ % Page 311, 
began to look with her bright and blue eyes on thoſe, woho 

had firſt told her the ſad news, and ſaid to them, (25) This Queen 
Y (23). N | 8 was not 
[VJ] I fhall tranſeribe what Brantome relates of this.] M OY Woman 
He gives Eleanor a very indifferent ny ; 12 n 
blames Edward III for ſhutting up his mother in a holy war. But 
Caſtle on account of her love- inttigues. A ſmall before, with, and 
* fault this, ſays he (24), ſince it is but natural; for iter = » feveral 
when a woman has lived among the gentlemen of 1 
„the army, when the has been uſed to romp with their butbangs 
them amongſt the arms, tents, and pavilions, it is croſſed them- 
a difficult matter for her to contain herſelf, and not ſelves, but not 
t romp allo behind the curtain, as it indeed often ine, 142% which 
„ happens, I refer it to the judgment of our Queen road 2 
Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Guienne, who accompanied purpoſe. So that 
„ the King her huſband beyond {ea in the holy war; ſome remained 
and who being ſo much among the ſoldiery and chere, and others 
«« gentlemen of the ſword, indulged her inclinations 33 
ſo far, that ſhe even proſtituted herſelf to the Sa- And with a pre- 
„ racens, for which reaſon the King repudiated her, tence to viſit the 
„ for which he paid very dear. You may think, bly ſepulchte, 
* that ſhe had a mind to try, whether theſe good "gg 1 
„ fellows were as brave in a corner, as in the open 1 — * 
*« field ; perhaps alſo it was her temper to love men tually : tor as 1 
of courage, and ſhe imagined, that as one virtue, have obſerved, 
„is generally attended with more, ſo one kind of love and arms 
*« bravery ſuppoſes another. For he ſpoke very well, err hve, 4 

« who faid, that virtue is like a thunderbolt, which dad there is a 
breaks through every thing.” See the remainder of very great ſyiu- 
this paſſage in the margin (25). . pathy and a good 


(EI S. Bernard had not foretold ſuch bad ſucceſs.) batudn has. 
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of the greateſt victories; and was ſo little concerned for the complaints that were raiſed 


againſt him, that perſons leſs zealous than 
reaſon upon the conſe 


he was, and conſequently more capable to 


ces of ſuch an expedition, were obliged to prevent him from 


(f) See the re- going upon the fame errand himſelf (F). Lewis had reaſon all his life-time to repent 
f the faul 


mark [F] to- 
— 2 0 


t he had committed by ſuffering the Duke of Guienne's eſtate to fall into the 


hands of the Engliſh. For in order to oppoſe the King of England, he was obliged 


to act in ſuch a manner, as was both very unjuſt in itſelf, and of moſt 


rnicious ex- 


ample to all Kings: I mean that he encouraged the King of England's ſons to revolt 
againſt their father, which was attended with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that it contributed infi- 
nity more to taiſe his ertemy's glory, than to Prejudice him. Eleanor was very ill fa- 


tisfied with her ſecond marriage; 
as the firſt had been of her. 


ſhe was as jealous at leaſt of her ſecond huſband [7], 
t her ſecond huſband treated her with much more 


ve- 


rity than the firſt had done: he cauſed her to be impriſoned, and kept her ſhut up very 


cloſe all his life-time, as you will ſee in our remark, which contains a contituation of this (e) — 
Queen's Hiſtory (G]. Lewis died be 18th or 20th of September 1180 (g), two ow tons + pat 


e Beltig ordered to preach a Cruſado throughout all 

„ Chtiſtetidom, he began with France, where he cau- 

«© ſed 4 Natiohal Council to be aſſembled at Chartres, 

in which he was choſen General in chief of the ex- 

«« pedition, but he refuſed the employment, and was 

„content to be only the trumpeter to proclaim it. 

« He did it with ſo much zeal, with ſuch a ſanguine 

% hope of ſucceſs, and, as it was imagined, with 

«© {os many miracles, that whole Cities and Towns 

te were left without inhabitants, all men liſting them- 

(26) Mezerai, ** ſelves for that wat (26).” The Emperor Conrad 

Abrege Chronelog. ſet out with ati army of fixty thouſand horſe, and ar- 

ve wg ah 564. rived at Conſtantinople towards the end of March 

1146. ng 1147 (25). Lewis began his March the ſecond week 

after Whitſunday the ſame year, and arrived in Syria 

(27) Ibid. pag. in Lent, in the year 1148. Manuel, Emperor of 

565. Conſtantinople, cauſed mortar and lime to be mixed 

with the meal which he furniſhed Conrad with, and 

gave him guides, who after they bad led the army through 

a preat many cirtuits, in which all their proviſions were 

peut, delivered them languiſbing and half flarved into 

the hands of the Turks, who cut them in pieces, fo that 

(22) Ibid. pag. Bardly a tenth part of them eſcaped (28). Lewis run 

566. the lame hazard with Conrad, yet he got off with 

more good luck than prudence. He gained a victory 

in paſſing th river Meander, but he was never the better 

for it; for as after this viftory he was not upon his 

guard, he received à confiderable check at the narrow 

afſage of a mountaih. At laſt he. arrived at Antioch, 

of which Raymond Uncle to his Queen by her mother's 

de wwas then Prince. Here he diſcovered his wife's 

intrigue with Saladin, and was preſſed to divorce her. 

He knew no other means to aveid that Scandal, but to 

take ber from Antioch in the night, and to ſend her be- 

fore him to Feruſalem. He and Conrad beſieged Da- 

maſcus, but with as bad ſucceſs as they had in all 

their other undertakings, rough the enormous perfidi- 

ouſneſs of the very Chriſtians of that Country; ſo that 

thefe two Princes abhorring their <vickedneſs, thought of 

(29) Ibid. pag. nothing now but of returning home (29). Lewis being 

567. embarked on his fleet met in bis way home wwith the fleet 

of thoſe traytors, why lay in wait to take him. As they 

were fighting, or ewen, according to ſome authors, as they 

were carrying him away, having talen him priſoner, the 

army of Roger King of Sicily, their moſt bitter enemy, 

arrived very fortunately, being commanded by his Lieu- 

| | tenant, who forced them 10 let go their hold, having ta- 

(30) Ibie. under ten, burnt and funk à great number of their ſhips (30), 

Tac year 1149 'The ill ſucceſs of this Cruſado, which had made fo ma- 

ny widows, and orphans, ruined ſo many ſubſtantial fa- 

milies, and made fo many countries deſolate, raiſed com- 

plaints and reproaches againſt the reputation of St. Ber- 

(31) See we . nard (31), who ſeemed to hawe promi ſed quite other 

74 15 p ae ſueceſi. So that when the Pope ordered him two years 

LF. 4 after to preach anather Cruſado, ani would even oblige 

him to go bimſelf to the Holy Land, that a greater num- 

ber of per ſons might fallow bim, the C iſtertian Monks 

diſappointed bis meaſures, fir fear of a ſecond misfortune, 
(32) Mezerai, aubich might prove grate than the firſt (32): 

are Cr gore [F] Eteahor "was . ... jealous of ber ſecond huſband, ] 

„ W the — of a modern hiſto- 

(33) Father rian, whom we have alrea ted 3 n 

d' Orleans, Revo- “ Eleanor, whom lefs Sk" thy 1 1 Ede 

os W «« world it became to be jealous of an hufband, was 

fey 1 the Þ ar © fo to an exceſs, and had reafons for it. Henry 

£172, < had altrady a bad reputation with regard to o- 


533. 
a | - 


„ then; and the monument of the celebrated Roſa- 
* mond which he left us, is 4 proof to poſterity of 
this Prince's diffoluteneſs. The perſon, who at the 
t« time I ſpeak of, occaſioned the Queen's jealouſy, 
„% was Alice of France, who was betrothed to Prince 
„Richard, and with her ſiſter committed for her edu- 
„ cation to het Father-in-Law's care, who was fallen 
* in love with her. Eleanor being vexed at this 
«« paſſion of his, and fearing at the ſame time leſt if 
„the fon were vanquiſhed, the father ſhould treat him 
* with the uttnoſt ſeverity, ſhe did ſo eſſectually re- 
*« preſent to Richard and Godfrey, that it was their 
« jntereſt not to forſake their eldeſt brother, that ſhe 
tt perſuaded them to joyn with the party of the male- 
contents.“ That all my readers may underſtand 
this, I mult obſerve that the eldeſt ſon of the King of 
England and Queen Eleanor had revolted againſt his 
father. He had carried off the Princeſs Margaret of 
France, daughter of Lewis VII, who was to be his 
wife, and was educated in the King of England's Pa- | 
lace. According to ſome hiſtorians (34) it was ſhe (34) De Larrey, 
who raiſed Eleanor's jealouſy, and it was Eleanor (3 5) Heritiere de Cui- 
who prompted her eldeſt ſon to revolt, as ſhe after- fag. $6. 
wards perſuaded his two younger brothers to joyn (35) Ibid. pag. 
with him. This buſineſs was contrived, whilſt the 87. 
King was in Ireland. The firft thing he did, on his re- 
turn into England, wwas to ſhut up Eleanor in a chſe pri- 
fon, where ſhe continued during the remainder of her buf- 
band's life, paying very dear for the ſatizfafion ſhe ex- 
pected from à revenge, in which ſhe had no regard ei- 
ther for the rights of the Throne, or the duties of a 
conjugal life (36). (36) Ibid. pag. 

[G] He cauſed her to be impriſoned. . all his life 99: under the 
tine, as you will ſee... with... a continuation of this Near 1173. 
Ducen's hiftory.} To remove the equivocation of this | 
phraſe, I muſt obſerve that Eleanor was kept in pri- 
jon cill after the death of the King her huſband. This 
Prince died in the year 1188, and was ſucceeded by 
Richard, his third ſon, who was then in France, 
Where he had carried on a deſperate war againſt his 
Father. 'The firit thing he did after his return into 
3 to ſet at liberty his mother Queen Eleanor, 
who had been ſixteen years in pri (37). He left her (37) De Larrey 
Regent of 7 Kingdom (38), es went into the Kar, de Gui- 
Holy Land. The jealouſy which ſtill raged in her breaft e, Fag. 2 37+ 
made her undertake a voyage into Navarre, to get a 11% year 
wife for the King her fon. In order to underſtand * 
this, you muſt know, that this Queen being in priſon, (38) Ibid. pag. 
was told that Henry deſigned to be divorced frem ber, . 141. under the 
that he might marry Princeſs Alice (39). The appre- Near 1189. 
henfion he Jad of it, made her hate that Princeſs mortal. (30) Daughter to 
ly; and when ſbe was in a condition to revenge herfelf, Lewis Vl, who 
Jhe did it with a witntſs. As he had a very great in- being but a child 
fluence upon Richard, ſhe endeavoured to raiſe a diſguſt in Mo os rug 
bim againſt that marriage, by making him fujpe# bis and committed to 
Jather's behaviour with that young Princeſs ; and frding King Henry's 
that * ſuſpicions did nat do her Buſine ſi effttually, (he care, till ſhe 
added that Henry dad ravifhell Alice, and got a Son by ſhould be of age 
ter. Laftl fearing le rhe charm of this beautiful * . 
Princeſs ſhould have more powtr over Richard's heart, 
than her own <vords, D made haſte 10 marry him to 
wnother. Ir was with this witzw that ſhe went to the 
King of Nawarre's Court, being determined to conclutle a 
marriage bereotth the Princeſs Brrrngaria and Richard, 
who befors he fet out from Englund had given ber leave 
re conclude ſuch @ triaty. It n mw difficult raft for 

ber 
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aſter he had made a voyage to England out of devotion. He had made ſuch another 


llicia, not in the year 1132, as Mezerai aſſerts, but in the 
year 1155 [H]. He cauſed his ſon Philip to be crowned at Rheims November the 1ſt 


voyage to San Jago in 


ber to compaſs her deſign, conſidering her great ability and 
Kill; add to this, that the — — Bas was ſonf 
ble, that this match was Very advantageous fo the Prin- 
ceſs (40). She conducted afterwards the Princeſs of 
Navarre into Sicily, to her fon, who conſummated 
his marriage before he ſet fail for the Holy Land. E- 
leanor returned into England, whence ſhe went into 
Germany in the year 1194, to releaſe Richard who 
was the Duke of Auſtria's priſoner (41). Richard 
dying in the year 1199, ſhe caballed to procure the 
Crown for her ſon Jobn, Earl of Mortagne, to the 
prejudice of her grandſon Arthur, though ſhe loved 
Arthur better than John, and was perſuaded that the 
(42) Ibid, pag. Claim of the latter was ill grounded (42). But her 
240. ambition was the only rule of her conduct. She feared 
left if Arthur ſhould reign, be would be entirely governed 

his Mother the Ducheſs of Conſtance, a woman of great 

fenſe and undaunted courage, who would not ſuffer ber to 

have the leaft ſhare in the adminiſflration. And therefore 

the choſe rather ts raiſe the Earl of Mortagne to the 

one, who was a man deſtitute of all principles of re- 

ligion and honefly ; but ſhe imagined, that as he would 

avant her flance, ſhe ſhould reign with him 

(43) mia. See (43). This Earl is the fame who is called John 
ckland. In the treaty of peace, which he conclu- 
ded with Philip Auguſtus King of France in the year 
1201, it was ſtipulated that his niece the infanta of 
Spain ſhould marry Lewis Philip's only ſon. Queen 
Eleanor, mutwithRanding her great age, went to fetch 
this Iuſanta, who was her grand daughter, from the 
Court of Toledo, and cunducted her into Normandy (44). 
She was belicged at Mirebeau by Prince Arthur her 
grandſon in the year 1202. But John Lackland came 
to her , and took that Prince priſoner, and 
murthered him ſome time after. It is ſaid that he did 
not dare to attempt it during Eleanor's life. This 
n died full of years and fins. Let us tranſcribe 
ezerai's expreſſions. ** This Queen, who was 
4% abandoned to all ſorts of wickedneſs, lived above 
«©. 82 years; ſhe kept up a war for above ſixty years, 
„and left an enmity between France and England, 
% which continued above three Centuries : So that one 
« may very well ſay of her, what the Greek Poet 
1% obſerves of Menelaus's wife. Men have ſuffered' fire 
% and fword not during ten years only, but during tour 
1% hundred years fer ſuch a woman (45).” Her fruitful- 
neſs deſerves but a part of the Epithets, which have 
been beſtowed on the fruitfulneſs of Julia, Auguſtus“s 
daughter (46). For Eleanor's ſons had a very great 
complaiſance for all their mother's paſſions : they re- 
volted againſt their Father whenever ſhe deſired it, and 
they who happened to be raiſed to the Throne, ſuffer- 
ed her to be regent ; but for the reſt they occaſioned 


) De Larrey, 
>» Fad de Gui- 
enne, page 155+ 


(41) Ibid. pag. 
210. 


leterre, tom. 1. 
pag. 28 1. 


} De Larrey, 
* de Gi. 


enge, page 241 


(45) Mezerai, 
Hift. de France, 
tom. 2+ page 139. 


46) Reverſus, 
« fliam 2. 
ſaris Juliam, 
quam in matri- 
monie Marcellus 
hbabucrat duxit 


uxvrem, feminam a thouſand misfortunes to their own Country. They 
neque ſhi neque were fierce like Lions, but it was not ſo much true 
—_— courage, as a deſperate boldneſs to deſpiſe the curſes of 
lib, 2. cap. 93. Fame, and to behold the atrocity of the gieatelt crimes 
with an unconcerned mind. In a word, they were a 
diſgrace both to / France, the country of their anceltors 
boch by the fathers and the mother's fide, and to Eng- 

land, their Father's inheritance. | 
| Moreri places Eleanor's death on the 3 iſt of March 
1204. => he adds, that coming out of priſon in the 
year 1194. He retired into @ monaſtery, and died in that 
of Fontevraut. He is miſtaken in five years with le- 
gard to the time when ſhe came out. of priſon ; and 
commits a much greater blunder with. regard to the 
retirement he aſcribes to ber: for after ſhe had re- 
covered her liberty, ſhe ſhewed her ambition, her in- 
; triguing genius, and her jealous and revengeful tem- 
47) Ex Necro- per as much as ever. But it is true that the would 
10 Fontis- — buried at Fontevraux, and tcok the habit of that 
— * order. Ad ultimum tauto nobis peda oft wincula fince- 
Mainferme, Filme diledionis, Religiones alias quaſi reſpurns, vela- 
2 1 men noftri Ordinis fuſcipere, & in noftra præelegit Ec- 

rdinis, Diſſer - 


lefia ſepeliri (47. She had made a any pre- 
go Fg 8 ry Whereſore "x — 

in the catalogue of the 
(48) See Father Mraux, As one of the m 
Mainferme's lived; ſo true is it, that if a perſon do but enrich the 
, lonks, they will give him che moſt noble and glo- 


tat, 3 paz 159 


ſons that died at Fonte 
t virtuous Princeſſes that ever 
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1179. 


rious character, though his life had been ſo ſcandalous = 

that the moſt flattering hiſtorians could not conceal it. 

See the remark [I] of the article Saint GREGORY. 

Migravit a ſeculo domina Alienoris Regina Francia & 

Angliz, Duciſia Aquitaniz, quz nitore Regia ſobolis 

fux mundum illuflravit. Nobilitatem generis, vitæ de- 

eoravit honeflate, morum ditavit — virtutum flori- 

bus pituravit, & incomparabilis probitatis honore, fer? 

cunttis preftitit Reginis mundanis (49). i. e. The (49) Ex Necro- 

Lady Eleanor Queen of France and of England, leio Fontis- 

and Ducheſs of Guienne departed this life; ſhe was ff ©? wg 

an ornament to the world by the ſplendor of Clypes Naſcentis 

her offspring ; ſhe raiſed the dignity of her 0r4nis Fonte. 

„noble — ties by an honeſt life; the exalted it “ald. page 158. 

by her agreeable behaviour, and adorned it by het 

*« virtues; and by her incomparable honeſty ſhe 

** left far bebind her almoſt all the Queens who ever 

*« reigned in this world.” I am ſorry that Father de 

la Mainferme did not ſet down the day and year when 

Eleanor died; for if it happened March the 31 1204, 

as Moreri aſſerts, it follows from thence that Meflieurs 

de Mezerat and de Lirrey are miſtaken, who aflert 

that John Lackland did not dare to kill his nephew 

Arthur during his mother's life. Monſieur Pinſſon des 

Riolles, whom I deſired to conſalt Father de la Main- 

ferme, wrote to me, that this Monk was dead, and 

that Father Labbe in his Tab/eaux Genealogigues (50), (50) I hove exa- 

and Father Anſelme in his Hiſtoire de la Maiſon Roiale mined this, and 

de France (51), ſet down the fame date of Eleanor's 3 . 

death, with Moreri. ſuit's Tableaux 
We muſt not ſorget to obſerve, that this Princeſs has Gen- al gives, 

been placed in the catalogue of the learned women. pas 49: of the 

Anno C19 CC 111. obiit Aleonora Regina. . . Ab erudi- = — 

tione, ac prudentia, multim celebrata eft. Scripſit Epiſto- N 

las ad Cœloſlinum Papam, Henricum Cæ ſarem, Richar- (51 1 have alſo 


dum & TFoamiem filios. Vide plura apud Mattheum examined this, 
Parifium, nec non Balzum. 1. e. In the year 1203 1 * 


died Queen Eleanor . . She has been very much cele- Hifcire de la 
** biated on account of her learning and wiſdom. She Maiſon Reals, 
e wrcte letters to Pope Celeſtine, the Emperor Henry, bos · 78. 
and to her ſons Richard and John. Sce more of 
* her in Matthew Paris and in Bale.” Thus { 
Voſſius in the Sad page of his treatiſe de Philolggia, 
of the Amſterdam edition printed in the year 1650. 
It is a part of the additions he made to his work. 
He did not yet know that particular, when he wrote 
the 2d Chapter, in which he gives us a long catalogue 
of learned women. 
[H] He made a woyage to England out of devotion... 
and another to San TJ ago in Galicia. in the year 1155.] 
Let us tranſcribe Mezerai's words. © As the devotion 
towards the relics of St. Thomas of Canterbury en- 
« creaſed daily, by the very example of King Henry 
© himſelf, who ſrom his perſecutor was become his 
«« worſhipper; King Lewis went over to England, 
*« ſaid his prayers on the Saint's tomb, and left there 


very rich marks of his devotion (52).” This Prince (52) Mezerai, 


had already made another voyage out of devotion. Are“ Chrone- 
Here follows what Mezerai (53) ſays of it. It * 3 
„ was not lawful for the Kings of France to marry =_ 117 bo ; 

« baſtards, as Ives of Chartres obſerves. Now there 

«© was a report that, Conſtance (54) was a baſtard. (53) bid pag. 
© Lewis therefore, two years after his marriage, had 571 . 2 
% mind to enquire himſelf into the truth of the ) feu d favs 
„% matter: and with a pretence of going on a pilgri been under the 
« mage to St. Jago of Galicia, be took his father- in- year 1155. 

„ law's Court in his way, who was the moſt magnifi- 
cent Prince of his time : he received him at Burgos, 
* entertained him in the moſt ſplendid manner, and vil Kg of 

© removed all his doubts.” This ſhews us that devo» Caſtile, who was 
tion was the chief part of Lewis VII's character. He married to 

% was unſucceſsful in his great undertakings, /ays Me- Lewis in the can 
« xzerai (55), and too ealy and weak in thoſe affairs, 5 
„Which required a great deal of conſtancy and reſo- (55) Mezerai, 
« lution: but he was pious, charitable, mild, juſt, 4breze 2 
« generous and valiant as any Prince of his time. . 2. £38* 5 3˙ 
There are but two faults he can be charged with, 

** the one was againſt prudence in parting with his 

«« wife, the other was againſt the law of nature, in 


(54) The dautb- 
ter of Al ſonſus 


„ ſupporting King Henry's ſous in their rebellion 
Devotion aud piety are un- 
queſtionably 


« againit their father,” 
3 2 
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1179. He had him by Allice of Champagne, his third wife. I have not given a 
chronological account of his actions, becauſe it is to be met with in Morerr's Dictionary, 


be confeſſed, that his ſcruples were of a very ex- 
traordinary kind; they did not hinder him from en- 
couraging children to rebel againſt their father, 
nor to protect them in their rebellion ; but they did 
not ſufter him to be married to a baſtard, and they 
obliged him to undertake a voyage in order to know 
whether his wife was the lawful daughter of King 
Alfonſus. He feared leſt he ſhould act againſt the 
laws of the Kingdom. Why did he not fear to fin 
againſt the law of God, who commands children to 


ARzerizc71- queſtionably the greateſt of all virtues. A Prince is 
ex on ſcrupulous not Jeſs obliged to practiſe them than a private perſon ; 
Princes. and if he chooſes to loſe his dominions, rather than do 
the leaſt thing againſt thoſe virtues, he is, before God, 
one of the greateſt men in the world ; but yet it is 
certain that according to the courſe of human affairs, 
nothing is more likely to ruin a nation, than the 
ſcrupulous conſcience of the perſon who governs it. If 
his neighbours were as ſcrupulous as himſelf, one might 
indeed have reaſons to hope from his piety, that his ; 
ſubjects would enjoy the greateſt happineſs poſſible; honour their parents ? 

but if he be ſo conſtant as never to recede a tittle from I ſhall cloſe this remark with a paſſage from Monſieur 
the ſtricteſt rules of the Goſpel morality, whilſt his - Amelot de la Houſſaye, where he quotes Machiavel. 
neighbours employ all the artifices of politics, he and “ A man, ſays he, in the 15th chapter of his Prince, 
{56) Lucanus, his ſubjects will unqueſtionably fall a prey to the other © who ſhall 1 to be perfectly honeſt, amongſt 
lib; 8. ver. 493+ nations, and all the world will ſay that he is more ** ſo many others who want honeſty, will infallibly 
(57) It was ne- Proper for a convent than for a throne, and would do © periſh. It is therefore neceſſary, that a Prince, 
ceſſary to add well to leave his place to a leſs ſcrupulous Prince. who would ſupport himſelf, ſhould learn not to be 
this modification; eat aula qui volet eſſe pius (56). i. e. Whoever “ honeſt, when he ought not to be ſo “). Aud in his (*) Plutarch af- 
for that 2 «« pretends to be pious, muſt leave the Court.” This “18% chapter, having obſerved that a Prince ought tk 7 if a 
rey . maxim relates chiefly to thoſe who are at the helm. ** f % keep his word, when the keeping it would be bliged to © 16) all 
mental to Prin- do not mean here, that piety or godlineſs, which © & prejudice to him, he confeſſes Very ingenuouſly, that the mora! duties, 
ces ʒ as the Houſe conſiſts in building of ſtately Churches, enlarging the it would not be proper to give ſuch a precept, if all and to obſerve 

of Auſtria has limits of one's religion by the ſword, and extirpating * men were horett, but that, fince they are all wie Hehn all the 
experiencd, , all ſets. This kind of piety is ſometimes (57) very uſe- * ked and deceitful, a Prince cannot be ſafe, unleſs he ue Jace, 


and as France is : n a f in order to reign 
ful to a Prince with regard to his worldly intereſt, it “ knows how to be ſo too. Otherwiſe he would fon well, even Jupi- 


ſtill ſenſible at 
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this time- ſerves to enlarge his dominions, and to improve his ** //e his dominions, and conſequently his reputation, it ter him wovld 3 
(88) See Father conqueſt. I mean ſuch a piety, as will not ſuffer a being impoſſible that a Prince who has loft the former not be capable of | 
* Prince to have recourſe to the artful and indirect H keep the latter (59).” Some pages lower he * 


ſpeaks thus. One muſt put a more favourable con (:9) Amelot, 

++ ſtruction than is uſually done, upon ſome ſtate- Preface to bis 
* maxims, the praQtice of which is almoſt become ab- F _ _— 
« ſolutely neceſſary, on account of man's wickedneſs þ,;,.. 27 ; 
« and perfidiouſneſs. Add to this, that Princes are 
become ſo ſharp and cunning, that whoever would 

act ſincerely with his neighbours, would ſoon fall 

an eaſy prey to them.” 


Hiſtoire des Crei- maxims of politics; I mean a conſcience which al- 
Sades, lib. 3. pag» ways chooſes the honeftur before the utile, what is juſt 
. before What is profitable, and which flights and re- 
bers i King's jects all thoſe maxims of the art of governing which 
ſcruple proved are in the leaſt contrary to the rules of probity. This 
the ruin of his virtue is unqueſtionably detrimental with regard to 
re Ons temporal happineſs, ſince it does not ſuffer a Prince to 
nds ho ety reſiſt the ſecret attacks and cabals of his enemies. 
Land. Lewis VII is an inſtance of this (58) z though it muſt 


LEWIS XI King of France, born at Bourges in the year 1423, came to the crown 

on the death of his father Charles VII, in the year 1461. He wasa Prince very well 

{killed in the art of government; he was perfectly acquainted with all the artifices of 

politics, and made ſometimes uſe of them very happily to extricate himſelf out of a thou- 

(a) See Varillas, fand difficulties ; but they alſo failed him ſometimes (a); nor ought we to wonder at it, 


8 — if we conſider that he was not always conſiſtent with himſelf, for he paſſed from one 5 
333,334. extreme to the other [A], being generally ſpeaking reſerved and cautious to an excels, = 
he would on ſome accaſions be. open and free beyond meaſure. It has been very juſtly £ 

obſerved of him, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by his vices as by his virtues, for in = 

both he ran upon extremes (b). He was neither a dutiful ſon, nor a kind father, nor a 2 Paſquier, - 

good brother, nor a loving huſband. From the age of ſixteen he put himſelf at the head d. m. 154. 4 

of a party, and having been forced to return to his duty, he endeavoured to find new 4 
opportunities to revolt again, and continued in that diſpoſition of mind till his father's "1 

death [B], and even after that time he ſhewed his unnatural temper in the moſt ſcanda- * 

| lous = 

[4] He paſſed from one extreme to the other.) Here * private perſons into the adminiſtration. Whereupon 1 

follows what an Hiſtorian ſays of him. © He knew = they formed a party againſt the Miniſters ; even N. 
«© better than any Prince in the world, how to win La Trimouille, who was then out of favour at * 

% men, to diſcover the ſecrets of his enemies, to per- ** Court, joy ned with them, that by any means he | F 

plex them by ſowing ſuſpicions amongſt them, and * might be reſtored to his employments (2).” That (2) Ibid. pag. = 

** to divide thoſe who were moſt ſtrictly united to- this plot might appear more conſiderable, the conſpi. * 259. under = 

«« gether; but when he was pleaſed, he could not keep rators placed the Dauphin at their head, and pub. ** 7 £440: "I 

his own ſecrets, every thing dropt from him, and liſhed that they had no other deſign, than 7 ſee the By 

„be was ſtill more apt to commit faults than public grievances redreſſed, and all things done for the 5 

„ ſkilful to correct them, which he uſed to do by future 5 the King's own authority, according to the ad- 1 

Dany means, which proved oftener wicked than vice of the Princes of the Blood (3). They drew up (3) Matthieu, * 

(1) Mezeral, * honeſt (1). ſeveral letters directed to the cities of Auvergne, and of Noire de Loui: £4 
_— —_— B] He put himſelf at the head of a party . . . and the other provinces, where they imagined their deſign 2 * * , 2 * * 
obs 2 — 14792, endeavoured to find new opportunities to revolt again, would be approved . . . but all thoſe cities abborred fuch "as 18, : 
pag. m. 32% aud continued in that diſpoſition of mind till his father's a conſpiracy (4). And as the King was not idle, and * 1 
death) ** Charles VII made a regulation, which nei- fell briſkly on the — wherever they pretended 4 Ibid. chap. 7. 5 
| ther the great men nor the Officers of the army to keep their ground, they were forced to have re- Ps. 40. I 

© liked, who uſed to grow rich by devouring the courle to his mercy, and to deliver the Dauphin into 5 
whole ſubſtance of the people. They interrupted it his hands. This commotion was intirely /uppre//ed in | 79 
Aby ka dangerous inſurrection, which was called /z leſi than nine months (5). This ſhews that they who (5) Ibid. chap, "i 

* Praguerie, The Dukes of Alengon, of Bourbon, compare the people to a coquet are not ill-grounded, 11. pag 28. un» 1 

and of Vendoſme, with the baſtard of Orleans and There are ſome days in which a coquet, is not to be de the year | 5 

«6 ſome others were of that conſpiracy. They com- perſuaded, either by fighs or by preſents. The next es 3 

%* Plained that the King admitted only two or three day you may win her without any trouble. Thus 5 

| : | 3 | | there 2 
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lous manner [C]. He took not the leaſt care of his ſon's education, and gave ſuch huf- 


bands to his daughters, as proved that he was by no means concerned for their happineſs [D 
It is pretended that he put his brother to death [E]; and it is certain that he had ſeveral 


miſtreſſes and baſtards [F]. The peace he concluded with England in the year 1475 


there are ſome circumſtances of affairs in which the 
moſt plauſible Maniſeſto's of thoſe who take up arms 
againſt their Sovereign, will not have the leaſt effect 
on the people's allegiance ; and at other times one half 

- only of ſuch pretences will be ſufficient to bring about 
a revolution. 

The King having pardoned his ſon kept him with 
him, and had him firily watched. He took him 
with him on ſome expeditions ; he ſent him on , ſome 
others, and gave him an opportunity to gain a great 
reputation, particularly by the defeat of ſcur or five 

(6) In the year thouſand Switzers near Baſil (6), who made a moſt vi- 

1444 gorous defence. He miſtruſted his ſon's temper, aud 
would keep him under; but the young Prince was too 
refractory and proud; it is even ſaid that he gave a good 
box on the ear to the beautiful Agnes the King's miſ. 

35) Matthieu, treſs (7). a 

if. de Loui: XT, his, determined his father to ſend him for four months 

liv. 1. 1 10, into Dauphiné (8). The Dauphin retired thither with 


Par” Robert Steat threatnings; he domineered there with great 
nN . * . * 5 
Gaagoiny haughtineſs, and committed inſufferable extortions (9). 


He caballed with the neighbouring Princes, and had 
(8) wia. pag. 50+ not the leaſt thought of returning to Court ; he received 
orders to go thither, but would not obey them ; and 
(% Ibid. page 52+ knowing that Charles VII was taking meaſures to ſe- 
hs | cure him, he made his eſcape-to the Court of Bur- 
gundy, in which place he made himſelf ſo formidable. 
that his father ſhortened his own days, by too much ab- 
flinence, the defign of which aas only to avoid being 
(10) Varilles, poiſoned by his fon (10). . Mezerai very juſtly obſerves 
Hit. de Lovis that Charles VII might have been called happy, F he 
AT, liv. 11- PP&* bad had another father and another ſon (11). 
wm [C] He ſhewwed his unnatural temper after his father's 
(x1) Meserai, death.] “ He was too much overjoyed at it, to keep 
Abrege Chrorol. ** his contentment ſhut up within his own breaſt; he 
tom. 3 page 28 f. «© gave ſuch ont ward ſigns of it, as gave but too much 
under the year. 4 roafon to dread the government of fo unnatural a 
”_—_ „ ſon. He rewarded the perſon, who brought him 
« the firſt news of his father's death, beyond what he 
© could expect from his generoſity. He wore mourn- 


ing only for one morning, and the very afternoon of 


« the ſame day on which he went into mourning, he 
«« was ſeen dreſſed in white and red. He even obliged 
© the Courtiers, who had made haſte to come and 
„ mcet him at Guenap, to follow his example, and 
„% would not ſuffer them to come before him, but in 
«« ſuch cloaths as were cf the ſame colour with his 
(12) Variilas, ** own (i2).” Another Hiltorian obſerves, that by 
Hiſt. de Levis this King's firſt actions it was judged that he would 


AT, liv. 10. pag prbelliſÞ the beginning of his adminiſiration by other tr0- 
344, 345 


delight in undoing what his father had dine, in pulling 
down what he had raiſed, and raiſing what he had pul- 
(13) Matthieu, /ed down (13). 
Hit. de Louis 
AT, liv. 2. chap» þ;, ars, he bad obliged the King to eat during his ſi>- 
* neſs. The author, who acquaints us with this particu- 
(14) La Mothe lar adds, that the reaſon achich Lewis AI gave for this 
le Vayer, In- adtion, namely, that the ſovereign's authority ought to be 
firut. du Dau- gbeyed to the laſt, is not goad. He is in the right. But 
Pla, par. 43, 44+ if he imagined that this was the true motive of that 
W Prince's action, if he thought, I ſay, that Lewis acted 
from the ſame principle as Domitian did, he is miſ- 
taken. Ut domeſticis perſua.leret ne bono quidem exem- 
plo audendam cfje paironi necem, Epaphroditum à libellis, 
capitali pana condemnavit ¶ Domitianus) guod poſt deſti- 
qutionem Nero in adifiſcenda morte manu ejus adjutus 
rz) Sueton. in exifiimavatur (15). i. e. Domitian, to make all ter- 
Damit. cap. 14. vants ſenſible that they ought not to attempt their 
„ maſter's death, even with a good intention, puniſhed 
„ Epaphroditus, Malter of the Requeſts, capitally, be- 
*« cauſe he was thought to have aſſiſted Nero, when 
« he killed himſelf after his deprivation.” The Phy- 
ſician was puniſhed only becauſe Lewis XI could not 
bear the ſight of a perſon, who had endeavoured to ſave 
Charles VII's life, - 
[D] He took wot the leaſt care of his ſon's education, 
and gave ſuch huſbands to his daughters, as proved that 


Vor. VII. 


This together with ſome other actions of 


phies than thoſe of clemency. He removed almoſt all 
King Charles's fficers and ſervants, taking a wonderful 


It is obſerved (14), that Le puniſhed 
his father's Phyſician, becauſe according to the rules of 


cauſe of her ſtinking breath (23). 


was 


he was by no means concerned for their happineſi.] He 
was an unkind father, and though he got his onl 
*« ſon, who was afterwards Charles VIII, fo late, that 
it was not in the leaſt probable that this youn 
Prince would create him the ſame uneaſineſs, which he 
remembered to have given his father Charles VII for- 
merly, yet he looked upon him as the moſt formi- 
dable perſon to him. He took no care of his edu- 
cation ; he ſuffered none to come near him but per- 
ſons of mean extraction; he had him brought up 
in ſloth and luxury; and the only maxim he taught 
him was, that a man, who cannot diſſemble, is in- 
capable of reigning. Ann of France, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was a beautiful Princeſs, but ſhe had infinitely 
more wit than he wiſhed ; and to humble her, he mar- 
ried her to a younger brother of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
whoſe wit was much below that of thoſe who have 
but very little ; ſo that his Majeſty had no reaſon to 
fear that he would enter into any plot or intrigue 
** againſt him. His ſecond daughter Jane of France 
* was ſo 1ll-ſhaped, that the Phyſicians declared ſhe 
would never have any children, and yet he forced 
the Duke of Orleans, the firſt Prince of his blood, 
to marry her, though he could well enough foreſee 5 
that ſhe would be unbappy with him (16).” He (16) Varillas, 
had entered into an engagement to furniſh the Duke of _ 


- a : XI, liv. 10. 
Calabria with troops, that he might recover the King- 361 : In his 2 | 


doms of Naples and Sicily ; he had alſo promiſed him cation he gives vs 
his eldeſt daughter in marriage; but he was of © particular ac- 
** ſuch a character, that he would have done any thing — 41 
*« rather than chocſe ſo boneſt a man for his ſon- in- VIII had. 
law. He performed neither of the promiſes he had 
made him... The Count of Beaujeu was preferred 
before tha; Duke, for this reaſon only, that he was 
infinitely beneath him in merit and courage ; but the 
fortune of this younger brother of the Houſe of 
* Bourbon was never the better for his marrying Ann 
of France. They offered him marriage-articles 
to ſign, by which the whole eſtate of his family 
would have been made over to his wife, had he 
not found means to evade them, by inſerting ſome 
words in the articles, which were not taken not ce of 
then; and all the time the King lived, he never em- 
«*« Ployed this ſon-in-law but in ſome odious buſineſs. . . 
and after all he never did him any favour (17).” (17) Varillss, 
Peter Matthieu obſerves (18), that Lewis XI hated his _ 4 _ 
daughter Jane, becauſe ſhe was brown, /ittle and 363. dee s 
crooked. 1 he Lord Leſquiere, her tutor, hid her often pag. 325. 
under his long robe, when the King happened to meet 
her, that he might not grieve at the ſight of her. (18) Matthieu, 
LE] 1t is pretended that he put his brother to death.) _ — 1 
Let „onſieur de Varillas's words ſerve us again here 1, 4 Fry N 
infle2d of a commentary. ** Tho' Lewis, according to "Y 
Francis Storza's advice to him, had given the Duchy 
of Normandy as an Appennage to his brother, yet 
he deprived him of it ſoon after the league for the 
public good was diſſolved; nor did he give any 
„ ther reaſon for it, but that the revenue of that 


province was then one third of the whole revenue 


© of all France, and that his brother would have been 
too rich, had he enjoyed it longer. He chote rather (19) Varillas, 
„to give him the province of Guienne ; but he re = de Lows 
"« pented it ſo much, that the author of the Hiſtory of 4 1 *. n 
« Aquitair, and the Abbot of Brantome pretend, he 
«« cauſed his brother to be poiſoned, by the Abbot of (20 In the Pen- 
„St. Jean d' Angeli (19).” As I have tranſcribed 1 
Brantome's words in another place (20), I ſhall not 462. bet · 
repeat them here. See alſo Peter Matthieu, in his 
Hiitory of Lewis wy Fa 1 os * Matthies, 
He had ſeveral miſtreſſes and baſtards. ob- . de Louis 
abe hls as 2 of bh being a Na huſband, as 1 As _ 1 
have called him. He 0000 married; the firſt - . 3 : 
time in the year 1436, with Margaret Stuart daugh- (2) Anſelme, 
ter of James I King of Scotland. She died at Cha- greg 4 4 
lons- ſur- Marne Auguſt the 26th, 1446, aged twenty 
ſix years (22). Hall and Grafton, two Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, aſſert, that her huſband could not like her be- (2 3) Ser Bucha- 
Buchanan is very dan, in Hier. 


angry with them on that account ; he refutes * 3 


H 


« M» 6. 
i s . 35 


| 
1 
1 
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(24) Buchan. 
ibid. page 357. 


(25) Mexerai, 


Abrege Chronel. 
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was more advantageous than honourable : he was ridiculed for it; but after all he was 


excuſable [G]; for conſidering how many 


powerful enemies he had to dread, it was 


much better for him to humble himſelf, than to pretend to be proud and haughty : of 


firſt by obſerving, that Monſtrelet aſſerts ſhe was beau- 
tiful and virtuous ; ſecondly, by the teſtimony of a 
Scotch author, who went over with her into France, 
and never left her as Jong as ſhe lived, He ob- 
ſerves that ſhe was beloved by her father-in-law, by 
her mother-in-law, and by her huſband, and that 
ſhe was very much commended in a poem, which 
was written on her death. Monſtrelet's teſtimony is 
no refutation of the Engliſh hiſtorians ; a woman may 
be beautiful and honeſt, and yet be diſagreeable to her 
huſband on the account they mention. The Scotch 
author is not much to be truſted : a ſervant does not 
think himſelf under an obligation to publiſh that his 
miſtreſs was hated in her huſband's family, and makes 
no conſcience to aſſert the contrary : it is a common 
topick for elogies ; nor do the praiſes contained in a 
funeral poem prove any thing againſt a huſband's 
ill- humour. It would be an eaſy matter to prove 
by modern inſtances, that ſome Princeſſes, who were 
very much diſpleaſed with their huſbands, or father- 
in-law, have been commended in moſt lofty ſtyle, both 
by Poets, and by Preachers. However it be, here 
follow Buchanan's words. Quantam illam exiſtima- 
bimus wel mentiendi licentiam, vel maledicendi libidinem, 
qua, in ejuſdem Regis filiam, utuntur : quam, ob oris 
graweolentiam ( nibil enim in mores, homines aliogui tam 
impudentes, audebant confingere) marito ſcribunt fuiſſe 
ingratam ? At Monſtreletus illorum temporum ſcriptor 
exqualis, & probam fuiſſe, & formoſam, memoriæ pro- 
didi: & qui librum Pluſcartenſem ſcripfit, eigue Re- 
gine, & naviganti & morienti, fuit comes, ſcriptum 
reliquit, eam, dum wixit, egregie caram ſocero, ſocrui, 
& marito fuiſſe, epitaphiumgue carmen, omni laude ple- 
num, Gallicis werfibus, Catalauni ad Matronam ( quo 
in oppido deteſſit ) fuiſſe publicatum, quod in Scoticum 
Ser monem werſum, plerigue mftrorum adhuc habent (24). 
i. e. How great is their licentiouſneſs in telling 
flies, or their inclination to flander, which they in- 
« dulge themſelves in againſt this King's daughter; 
„ when they dare to aſſert, that this Princeſs, (againſt 
« whoſe morals theſe impudent men did not dare to 
« invent any thing) was diſliked by her huſband on 
„account of her ſtinking breath? But Monſtrelet 
« who lived in thoſe times, writes that ſhe was both 
« beautiful and virtuous : and the author of the book 
«« entitled Pluſcartenſis, who was with that Queen at ſea 
and when ſhe died, aſſerts, that ſhe was very much 
„beloved by her father-in-law, by her mother. in- 
law, and by her huſband, and that an Epitaph 
„containing a noble Elegy of her, in French verſe, 
„% was publiſhed at Chalons ſur- Marne, where ſhe 
«« died ; which Epitaph tranſlated into Scotch is ſtill 
in the hands of moſt of our country-men.” Me- 
zerai aſſerts, that Lewis XI did not much love his 
fiſt wife, becauſe of ſome ſecret infirmity under 
which ſhe laboured, ſo that he had no children by 
her (25). He married to his ſecond wife Charlotte 
of Savoy. This ſecond marriage was conſummated at 


tom · 3+ page 350+ Namure in the year 1457. She was very much abuſed 


(26) Anſelme, 


Hiſt. Genealog. de do 


la Maijon de 


Franc, page IZ 5» 


(27) Varillas, 


2 her buſband for ſfeweral years, and died at Am- 
iſe December the firſl 1483, aged 38 years (26). I 
not know therefore, why Monſieur Varillas inſiſts 
on the filence of the Hiſtorians of Savoy. Lewis, 
fays he (27), indulged himſelf in various love-intrigues. 
. » We have read in the King's Library three marriage- 


Hiſt. d. Louis MI, contratts, which he figned in favour of three of his 
” o. pag 363, natural daughters . . . . But this being excepted, the 
64- 


hiſtorians of Savoy do not charge him with abuſing his 
conſort Queen Charlotte. You ſhall ſee now in a 
paſlage from Peter Matthieu, that ſhe was not very 
happy. The firſt year he was there, Charlotte of 
«+ Savoy was conducted to Namure, to conſummate 
** her marriage, which had been negotiated five years 
before; as it had been concluded with reluctancy, 
** fo it proved deſtitute of love. When the Duke of 
„ Burgundy granted the Dauphin a penſion of twelve 
* thouſand crowns, it was, ſays Olivier de la Marche, 
on condition that he ſhould marry that Princeſs ; 
«+ which proves that he was not much inclined to it. 
«© She was delivered of a ſon there, who was named 
Joachim... . The child died ſoon after, to the 


two 


«« great grief of his father, who not being yet ſo 
miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, as he became when he 
„grew older, wiſhed to ſee his fon a man, being 

7-nfible that the children, who are born when their 
parents begin to be old, ſoon became orphans. He 
«© was ſo much afflicted for the loſs of that child, by 
„% whom he firſt got the title of a father, that he 
made a,vow, as Philip de Comines relates, never to 
„ know any other woman but his own wife. And yet 
ws — paſſages of that author's Chronicle, we 
* find King Lewis in the company of women, ſome 
abandoned proſtitutes, others married, whoſe huſ- 
bands from a mean condition were raiſed to great 
«« employments ; we meet in the ſame Chronicle with 
an infinite number of other particulars, which ſhew 
that his continence was by no means to be com- 
«« pared with Alexander's (28).” You will find be- 
low (29) ſome particulars concerning his amorous 
intrigues : but an unanſwerable argument, which 

roves that Charlotte of Savoy was not very happy, 


is, that her huſband being on his death-bed recom- (29) In the re- 


mended to his ſon not to truſt her ; for, ſaid he, I 
have always found that ſhe countenanced the Burgun- 
dians, For the reſt, he judged her a good and chaſte 
woman. Matri ne credito, cum enim gi wer; 12 fit 
Burgundis fawere mihi ſemper viſa eft : aliaguin bonam 
& pudicam illam ſum arbritratus (30). Mezerai, 
having obſerved what we have tranſcribed above con- 
cerning this King's firſt wife, adds theſe words, He 
would have kept as little company with his ſecond wife, 
had it not been that he wiſhed to have an heir (31). 
Conſider well what follows. © Every thing raiſed 


« ſuſpicions in King Lewis's mind; he always kept 3: Per. 359+ 


„ his wife at a diſtance from him, and in theſe lat- 


(28) Matthieu, 
His. Louis 


A. iv, 1. chaps 


25. Pag- $9, 60. 


mark [X]. 


(30) Guaguin, 
Hift. Franc. libs 
10. folio 288, 


(31) Megerai, 


* ter years he had confined her in Savoy (32).” Phi- (32) Ibid. pag- 


lip the Comines obſerves, that this Queen was none 
4 thoſe, with whom a buſband could take much delight, 
ut that for the reft ſhe was a very good Lady (33). 

[G] The peace he concluded with England . . . . ways 
more advantageous than honourable ; be was ridiculed 
for it; but after all be was * N I ſhall now 
quote an author, who is none of the moſt celebrated 
writers; but what fignifies it? If he do but ſpeak 
good ſenſe, ** We find, ſays he (34), that Lewis XI, 
King of France, having too much buſineſs upon 
« his hands, ſued for a 
King of England, as ſoon as he knew that 
* he was come into Picardy, and bought it very 
dear, not being much concerned at being called the 
* cowardly King by Count de Lude and his other fa- 
* yourites ; as the Politician of Anjou writes it; be- 
* cauſe he made that peace only with a deſign to di- 


vide, and thus to weaken his enemies, whilſt be 


* ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf, that he might vanquiſh 
and overcome them one after another, as he really 
did with regard to the greateſt part of them... (35). 
The Romans would have loſt their whole fate, 
* rather than have any ſuch thought. For in 
* all the ſeven hundred years they were at war 
„with other nations, I do not find that they ever 
* ſued for peace, except to Coriolanus, and to the 
* Gauls, who kept them cloſely beſieged in the capi- 
5 tol, after they had burnt their city; for which the 
* Romans made them pay very dear afterwards. On 
„ the contrary, when they had been vanquiſhed by 
«« King Perſeus, they would not receive a peace from 
* the Conqueror, but on condition, that he ſhould ſub- 
% mit himſelf and his Kingdom to their mercy, even 
% though he offered to pay them a tribute. And as 
« King Pyrrhus, having gained ſome victories, and 
© alſo ſuffered ſome loſs, ſent his Embaſſadors to 
1% Rome to treat of a peace after the manner of thoſe 
« Princes, who are actually in their enemies territories, 
* the Romans ſent him word, that they would not 
„ hear of a peace, till he ſhould have left Italy; 
„ which was an anſwer becoming a brave nation, 
„ who being ſenſible of her own rength, knew ſhe 
« was capable to cope with the enemies : but this 
« would but ill become a weak Prince, who, like a 


* prudent pilot, ought to ſtrike the ſails, and humour 


« the ſtorm which he cannot avoid, that he may 
| ** come 


Kine 


f 


343- under the 
year 1481. 


(33) Comines, 


lib. 6. chap. I 3+ 


page 406. 


(34) Honorat. de 
Meynier, Reſpon- 


peace to Edward IV , ans 


euſes, pat · 590. 


(35)] Ibid. pag- 
591, 592+ 


„ 
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two evils the worſt muſt be avoided ; this was a piece of | 


31 


prudence in him; a man ought 


not to ſhew a Roman ſpirit out of ſeaſon. Lewis XI levied great ſums of money on 


his ſubjects, and o 
90 See Matthieu, 
n his Life of 
Lew! A live p: 


ppreſſed them much more than his predeceſſors had done; and yet he 
little on himſelf, that he cannot be cleared of ſordidneſs [H]. His expences in 
his houſhold were not more conſiderable, and we may aſſert the lame of what he ſpent 


11. page 699, in Embaſſies | 7] ; but in other reſpects he was prodigal (c); he had penſioners in foreign 
700. 


** come into a good harbour; nor mult he hearken 
4% to his ambition, when it is out of his power to 
«« gratify it, as the Vaivode of Tranſilvania did, 
« who declared openly, that he would rather be a 
4% flave to the Turks, than Ferdinand's ally; which 
% hap to him accordingly.” Peter Matthieu 
relates, that Edward had carried over with him a dozen 
of members of the Houſe of Commons of England, who 
were already very much tired with the war, and with 
leading a ſoldier's life. They liked the offer of a peace, 
and 4. ared that if the conditions were juſt and reaſon- 

able, it would be a folly to refuſe them, and that the Engliſh 

muſt he ſatisfied with obliging the King of France to ſue to 

the King of England for a peace; conſidering that a great 

King cannot humble himſelf more, nor floop lower, than by 
(46) Pierre Mat- courting his enemy for a peace (36). It was certainly a 


hien, Hiſt. de very great mortification to the French, but the circum- 
— = — A, they were in would not ſuffer them to act other- 


wiſe, without expoſing themſelves to much greater 
dangers. Read the following paſſage from Philip de 
Comines. ** I am ſenfible, that many perſons may 
„ think the King debaſed himſelf too much; but 
« all men of ſenſe will judge, from my foregoing 
«« obſervations, that the kingdom was in great dan- 
«« ger, had not God come to its aſſiſtance, who diſ- 
«« poſed our King's heart to take that reſolution, and 
«« perplexed the Duke of e mind, ſo that 
* be committed in this affair the many blunders, we 
« have mentioned, after he had ſo — 2 deſired 
„% what he Joſt by his own fault. We at that 
«« time a great many ſecret practices amongſt us, 
„% which would ſoon have proved very dangerous to 
this kingdom, both from Britany and other parts, 
| * had not this reſolution been immediately thought 

(47) Philippe de © of (37).” 
Comines, liv. 4+ H] He cannot be cleared ſordidneſi.] Here fol- 


377+ 


chap. 2 lows what we find in one of La Mothe le Vayer's 
ä works. A ſordid ſtingineſs is not leſs to be blam- 


« ed than luxury. Lewis XI made himſelf con- 
(33) La Mothe ©* temptible by his thread-bare clothes and greaſy 
le Vayer, Opuſ- * hats, which hiſtory reproaches him with ; nor can 
cules, Part. 1- one read without indignation, in the regiſters of the 


s $3. of the © Chamber-of-Accounts, an article of twenty pence 
_ 9 for two new ſleeves, which were tacked to one of 


«* his doublets, with another of five farthings for 
«« preaſing his boots (38).” It is very proper to add 
to this a paſſage from Mezerai. Both of them (39) 
were as little ſatisfied with Lewis the eleventh's ſen- 
tence, as the French and the Spaniards had been with 
his interview with Henry King of Caſtile. The latter 
laughed at King Lewis's fordidneſs, and at his mean 
and filly mien, for he had only a ſhort and narrow coat 
+ Tt was ridicu- on f made of a very coarſe clath, and carried on his 
lous at that time cap a leaden medal of our Lady: the others were very 


(39) That is to 
ſay, John King 
of Aragon, and 
Henry King of 
Caſtile» 


for perſons of angry at the baugbtineſi of the Caſtilians, and at the 
2 be br ide of Count de Lodeſme, Henry's favourite (40). La 

„ Mothe le Vayer and Mezerai have borrowed theſe 
(40) Mezerai, Particulars from John Bodin ; for he ſpeaks thus. 


Abr Chronol, ** A King may be ſaving, without diſgrace to his 
tom. 3. Pag. 29%. « Majeſty, or to his family, and without diſhonour 
COP year 4 to his grandeur ; but his being too ſaving is ſome- 
times the occaſion that itrangers deſpiſe him, and 

that his ſubjects volt againſt him; as it happened 

to Lewis XI, who having baniſhed almoſt all the 

* Noblemen from his houſho!d, had no other Herald 

« at Arms but his Taylor, and made uſe of his Bar- 

© ber for an Embaſſador, and of his Phyſician for a 

(2) Poly. lib. 3. Chancellor (as Antiochus King of Syria did with 
% his dr as whom he made Preſident of his 
Council 4) and to ridicule the other Kings, he uſed 
Republique, to wear a grealy hat, and clothes of the worſt 
liv. 6. chap. 2» cloth, and we even find in the Chamber of ac- 
towards the end, “counts &... And yet he raiſed in Taxes on his 
rat · me 90g» ſubjects three millions mote than his predeceſſors 
*© had done, and alienated a great part of the Crawn- 

(42) Ibid. liv. 4, „ lands (41).” Here follows what he had obſerved in 
Gaps 6. pat · 631. another place of the ſame work (42) : ** The King 


LO 
* 


(4) Bodin, de 


<< ther of the ſauces, a maſter Cook, a Butler, ten- 


countries 


Hof Egypt ſeeing Ageſilaus lying down on the graſs, 
*« drefled only in a coat of coarſe cloth, with a mean 
look, little, and lame, had no regard for him, no more 
than Lewis XI was regarded, when he was choſen 
Arbiter to determine the controverſy between the 
Kings of Navarre and Caſtile. The Spaniards 
laughed at the French and their King, immediate- 
„ly on their arrival; for Lewis ſeemed to be ſome 
„ pilgrim of San Jago, with his greaſy hat ſet round 
« with images, and his paltry coat made of the 
coarſeſt cloth; he ſhewed not the leaſt Majeſty in 
„ his mien, or in his actions; and all his attendants 
«« were dteſſed in the ſame pitiful manner: for he 
could not bear to fee any perſon handſomely dreſ- 
„ ſed, Whereas the King of Caſtile and his atten- 
«« dants appeared in the moſt ſumptuous habits, and 
all their horſes were capariſoned in the richeſt man- 
ner, which ſhewed the ſplendor and magnificence 
of the Spaniards, ſo that the French ſeemed to be 


«c 
«6 


= only their footmen.” We ſhall fee below (43), (43) In the , 


that we can trace the matter higher up to an author, mark [ X} 
who wrote before Bodin, and whoſe meaning Monſieur = 
Varillas did not underſtand. 

[ZI The expences of his houſbold... and of bis 
Embaſjies.) Here follows a paſſage from Peter Mat- 
thieu, who wrote in the reign of King Henry IV. 
„The expence of his (44) houſhold was much leſs (44) That is to 
„than that of ſeveral Lords of his time ... . We find fy of Lewis XI, 
by the accounts that his expences encreaſed yearly, 
* according to the affairs he was ingaged in, and 
* the journies he took : His expence did not exceed 
„thirty fix thouſand Livres a year till the year 
« 1480, when it role to forty three thouſand ſix hun- 
« dred and nineteen Livres. In the year 1481 it 
« amounted to threeſcore and fix thouſand fix hundred 
and fourſcore Livres; and the laſt year of his life 
*« to fourſcore thouſand ſix hundred and three Livres, 
„and yet he did not ſtir from Du Pleſſis, from the 
« eighth of November to the ſeventh of September 
„the next year, when he was carried to his grave 
« at our Lady's of Clery. The number of the ſer- 
« vants, who waited daily on him, was not great; 
« their wages were but little, in compariſon to the 
„ time we live in. They waited all the year round, 
and the year began with the month of October. 
„None but the following officers are ſet down on 
«« the eſtabliſhment of the voluntary penſions. Two 
« Chaplains, at the rate of ten pound a month each, 
and a Clerk of the Chappel at an hundred pence. 
„One Valet de Chambre to the King, at fourſcore 
„ and ten Livres a year: four chief Cooks at an 
„ hundred and twenty Livres a year each. One O- 
«« verſeer of the roaſt-meat, another of the ſoops, ano- 
« footmen to take care of the ſumpter-horles, every . 
one of them at ten Livres a month. Two Scullions, dition of three 
«© a Porter, a Paſtry-cook, a Baker, two Carmen, at l livres to 
«« ſixty Livres a year each. A Groom of the Stable . 
«« with two men under him, at twenty four Livres a lot, Maſter of 
month. A Farrier an hundred and twenty Livres the Exchequer ; 
« a year. The maſter of the King's Exchequer had but the Court of 
« twelve hundred Livres a year, and the Controller —_— would 
„five hundred *. They uſed to give but fiſty pence — Bo 
« for the footmen's robes, and twelve Livres for the preſs command, 
„ mantles of the Clerks, Notaries and Secretaries of which was ac- 
*« the houſe and crown of France (45).“ cordingly drawn 

We have obſerved already, that this Prince made an . 
Embaſſador of his Barber; he made him noble by his ray le Moinat, 
Letters of the year 1474, by which he inveited April 6, 1481, 
him with the county of Meulan, and he changed his (45) Matthiev 
name Oliver le Diable (the Devil) into that of Oliver Ha b 57 1%" 
le Daim (46) ( the Deer). He ſent him to the Heirets XI, liv. 11. 
of Burgundy, who only laughed at him. What oc- bag · 647. 
caſion have I for a Phyſician, ſaid ſhe, ſince I am ) La Roque, 
in very good health? Oliverius Dandus Legatus Lu- rait de la Ne» 
douici XI ad Mariam Burgundiam ab ea ludilri habi- blaſſe, chap. 96. 
tus: ipſa enim queſroit quid fibi opus medico, cum optime pas 338. 
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countries which coſt him very much, and he ſpent a great deal in ſpies, in hunting, 
and with the Ladies 00 and he uſed to reward moſt generouſly thoſe, who were the 
firſt that brought him ſome conſiderable news. He gave four hundred marks of ſilver to 
Philip de Comines, and to the Lord de Bouthage, who brought him the firſt news of the 
(£2) Ibid. fas. battle of Morat (d). He uſed to ſay ſometimes, I will give ſo much to the perſon who 
ON will bring me this or that news (e). He ſpoke often of the event of things, before he 
(e) 3 knew how it was (7); which ſhews his impatient temper, ſo that it is no wonder if he 
quotes ip de jo . - 
Comines. eſtabliſhed the poſts (g). He took care to have the foldiers paid very punctually, and 
forbad them upon ſevere penalties to injure any perſon, and puniſhed the delinquents 
(f) Ibid. with the utmoſt rigour. By which means his Kingdom, though loaded with taxes, yet 
(x) Ibid. pag: WAS rich [L]. He is faid to be the author of the Law, which makes it capital for any 
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cerned in it MJ. He was ſubject to 


(47) La Roque, waleret, quia erat tonfer ſeu chirurgus (47). Monſieur 
3bia. He quotes Wickefort has mentioned this Embaſſy of Oliver le 
this as from : Daim (48). 
er - of it [X] He ſpent a great deal in hunting and with the 
in that author's Ladies] ** Lewis's two predominant paſſions were 
Annals. * for hunting and for the fair ſex (a), and it is ob- 
* ſerved, that his generoſity was carried to an excels, 
(48) Wickefort, e whenever he wanted to gratify either of theſe paſ- 
Tr © fions, With reſpect to the firſt he kept a prodigi- 
pag. 160, & liv, ous number of huntſmen, falconers, hawks, and 
2. pig. 26. dogs. He would not ſuffer thoſe who had a right 
*© to hunt, to ex*rt their tight on any pretence what- 
*« ſoever ; he was fo ſtrict in that reſpect, that it was 
** more dangerous to kill a ſtag, than to murder a 
„man... When he ſet out from Lyons, after he 
had received certain news of the Duke of Burgun- 
*« dy's defeat at Morat, he took with him, to the 
great ſcandal of all good Chriſtians, from Lyons 
F In Meſſieurs © to Paris, two miſtreſſes , the one named Gigonne, 
xr Puy's manu- © ho was a widow, and the other called Paſſefilon, 
Lan * who was a Merchant's wife. Some time after, 
* when the Prince of Orange had ſubjected the 
„ Dutchy of Burgundy to him, he ſent immediate- 
* ly from thence for a moſt agreeable young Lady, 
called Huguete de Jaquelin. But before all this, we 
«© meet in the King's Library with three marriage- 
contracts, which are ſo many proofs of Lewis's in- 
„ continence, ſince he was not aſhamed to ſtile him- 
« {elf there the father of three natural daughters, and 
(49) Varillas, ** to find them huſbands without any ſcruple (49).” Peter 
Hf. de an, Matthieu tells us that this Prince uſed to ſpend extrava- 
_ . lier 10. pag. gantly upon his miſtreſſes, even when he was under a ne- 
* ceſſity to borrow money. I have ſeen in the accounts 
of the King's Exchequer, that when he was on his 
* journey to Arras, he borrowed from one of his ſer- 
«« vants named James Hamelin, the ſum of three hun- 
«« dred and twenty Livres, fixteen pence, and eight 
« Demers, to ſpend for his pleaſure and delights, and 
„ that when he ſent for a lady from Dijon, named 
„ Huquette Jaquelin, the widow of the late Philip 
** Chamergis, in Auguſt 1479, a footman, who 
«© went to fetch her, advanced the money to pay the 
charges both of her journey, and of the time ſhe 
(59) Matthieu, “continued at Tours (50).” Obſerve that in thoſe 
Hp. de Lats times, twenty pence went farther, than two Piſtoles 
77. „fas, would do now. 
*(z) There is in the library of St. Elizabeth of Breſ- 
law a manuſcript hiſtory of the Kings Charles VII, 
and Lewis XI, from the year 1410 to the year 1483; 
The author who does not tell his name, but who boalts 
in his preface, that he had ſeveral converſations in his 
youth with King Charles VII, cloſes his work with 
this Epitaph of King Lewis XI: 


- 


Perfidia inſignis, hint uſque ad Tartara notus ; 
Formeſz opprefſor pecoris, neguiſſimus ipſe. 


«© He was noted for his perfidiouſneſs, and known 
from hence to the extremity of the earth. He 
« was the perſecutor of the fair Sex, and himſelf 
a moſt wicked man.“ 
: Crit. REM. 


[L] By which means his Kingdom . . . was rich.] 

Thus the bad qualities of a King are ſometimes com- 

(ai) See above penſated by other qualities, by which it happens after 
e [BB] all that the ſubjects are not more unhappy, than they 
2 1. would be under a. good and mild Prince (51). What 


NO! man not to declare what he knows of a n though he were not otherwiſe con- 


ome fancies and humours, which were 
ſometimes 


Tacitus obſerves, that the diſorders of the adminiftra- 
tion are interrupted by the good Princes, who ſucceed 
the wicked, which is a compenſation, is a very juſt re- 
flexion. Vitia erunt donec homines, ſed neque hc conti- 
nua, & meliorum interventu penſantur (52.) i. e. (52) Tacit. Eig. 
There will be abuſes in the government as long as lib. 4. cap. 74. 
„there will be men: but they are not without inter- 
« ruption, and the government of good Princes, 
makes amends for that of the bad.” But we may 
carry this reflexion farther: we may aſſert that even 
in one and the ſame perſon, the good and bad qualities 
balance each other ſometimes in ſuch a manner, as to 
prove more advantageous to the publick, than a kind 
of goodneſs which is all of a piece. Lewis XI levied 
large ſums of money on his ſubjects; but then, the 
made that money circulate amongſt them; for his 
Troops were obliged to pay very punctually for all that 
they wanted, nor did he fuffer them to ſteal the leaſt 
thing in the world. Let us tranſcribe a paſſage from =. 
John Bouchet, in its natural and ancient ſtile (5 3). (53) Boucher, 
He (Lewis XI) would have juſtice adminiſlered, and %, Annales d. Agar - 
Church revered and not plundered. He took a delight in pr 33 "= 
adorning the images and Monaſteries: He would have his 
treaſurers pay the ſoldiers regularly upon pain of death. 
He kept a long time above four thouſand men at arms in 
his pay, and a great number of foot ſoldiers, called Free- 
Archers, who filled the <whole land from Bourdeaux as 
far as Picardy. But they were kept in ſuch good order 
and under ſach fliria diſcipline, that it was never 
heard that they wronged the poor people except in one place 
of a bee-hive, and in another of a couple of hens, for 
which the malefafart were immediately hanged and 
frrangled, and yet they were men at arms. So that 
though the people were loaded with taxes and ſubſidies, 
to the ſum of four millions and ſeven hundred thouſand 
Livres, yet as that money ſerved to pay the ſoldiers, who 
ſpent it again among ſi the people, by paying for all that 
they uſed, the Kingdom of France was rich, not one pen- 
ny being carried ra For never did this wiſe King 
endeavour to get tac Crowns, nor the imperial ſcepter. 
Here is a for very well placed : nothing drains a King- 
dom more of money, than the Prince's defire to ma 
creatures in foreign countries in order to enlarge his do- 
minions either by way of election, or otherwiſe, Let 
us obſerve that in all this, John Bouchet happens to be 
inconſiſtent with other KITTY who aſſert that Lew- 8 
is XI did very much impoveriſh his ſubjects (5 4), and (41. 50 
ſpent great ſums of ts to have penſioners = ſpies =cs [A] 
in foreign Countries. 

[M] He is ſaid to be the author of the law, which 
makes it capital for any man not to declare what he 
knows of a conſpiracy, though he were not otherwiſe con- 
cerned in it.] This obſervation in my text is not un- 
worthy the attention of the readers : but the commen- 
tary I ſhall write upon it deſerves it flill more: It 
contains very remarkable particulars of Thuanus's tryal. PaxTicv- 
I ſhall only tranſcribe the relation of Count de Brien-, -43* '*lating 
ne, who was a miniſter and ſecretary of State. The all. 
true reaſon of my correſpondence with the Chancellor, 
ſays he (55), was the promiſe he had made me, and which (55) Reponſe aux 
he kept very faithfully, to do all his endeavours toget Thua- —_ 4 
nus out of trouble, And indeed, he exerted himſelf ſa 1, Chafire b. m. 
zealoufly, that though he knew there was a decree made a0, K. 
under Lewis XI, in which it was declared, that if a 
ſabject had any knowledge of a conſpiracy againſt the 
King or againſt the State, and did not diſcover it, he 
ſhould be ny as the authors themſelves of the crime, 
and ſhould be condemned like them, to hoſe his eflate ond | 
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ſometimes the rule of his kindneſs and favours [ N ]. As he deſired paſſionately to 


long his life, no man had a greater ſhare in his liberalities than his Phyſician. He ſuf- 


bis life : though a magiftrate, I ſay, who wwas fo well 
88 with all 25 — and 2 of our Ang , 
as the Chancellor was, could not be ignorant of Jo impor- 
tant a law as that wal, yet he acted as though he knew 
nothing of it, and behaved bimſelf on this occafion as 
theugh be had no regard for that law. For after he had 
often adviſed Thuanus, dh when he was under exami- 
nation tould not well be maſter of his own quick and haſty 
temper, to give himſelf time to hearken to the queſtions 
which were put to him, and to conſider what anſwers 
he fhould make, he did not ſeruple to ſay publickly, and 
even to declare to Cardinal de Richelieu, that there was 
mo law, by which a man could be condemned to death, 
*who had only ſome knowledge of a conſpiracy againſt the 
State, but without being an accomplice in it. He made 
this declaration to the Cardinal, that he might be pr pa- 
red to hear that the perſon accuſed was _ He 
owned indeed, that it appeared that Fontrailles on his re- 
turn from Spain had given Thuanus fome hints of the con- 
ſpiracy, but that the latter condemned the whole deſign, 
and blamed that Gentleman for endeawouring to perſuade 
the King's brother to engage in ſo odious an affair. 
Cardinal de Richelieu being ſurprized at this diſcourſe, 
talked about it with fome of the commiſſioners of the Great 
Chamber, one of <vhom ſhewed him the decree or law, 
tobich ] have mentioned; whereupon the Cardinal cauſed 
an extradt of it to be taken, and ſhewed it privately to 
the Chancellor : but though he were thus cloſely preſſed by 
that Minifter, wwhoſe conduct on ſuch occaſions is but too 
well known, yet he did not give over his defign of afford 
ing the accuſed an opportunity to -—- puniſhment ; for 
in order to evade that laub he declared, that it was not 
in uſe in the Parliament of Paris, in which he had been 
educated. However I cannot deny but that having ga- 
thered the votes, he gave his own for the decree. But 
as his vote would not ſerve to acquit Thuanus, ſo it vas 
wot that vote which condemned him. And every man, 
robo knows what is the duty of a chairman, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that be cannot act, either againſt a law which 
all the judges think is in full force, or kiſs flill againſt 
their unanimous conſent, when they have given their 
votes in due form. For it is à great error, which I am 


far from entertaining as well as all the Civilians, to think, 


that a Fudge ir at liberty to give his judgment, lite a pacific 
Arbiter, according to equity, and not rogers, ay the ri- 
gour of the law ; for beſides that by his oath he is under 
an obligation to do juſtice, he is not the maſter, but the 
Protector and the Minifter of the Law, and of the Decrees. 

Since this is not only an Hiſtorical but alſo a Criti- 
cal Dictionary, I muſt be permitted to make ſome ob- 
ſervations on Monſieur de Brienne's account. I ſhall 
therefore obſerve, that it contains ſome particulars, 
which are not much to the Chancellor's honour. What 
is alledged here in order to vindicate his voting ſor the 
Decree is very ſtrong : but then it may alſo be urged 
againſt him: for if it were his duty to be the Miniſter 
of the Laws and of the Decrees, he ſhould not have un- 
dertaken to get Thuanus out of trouble, that is to ſay, 
to evade or invalidate Lewis the eleventh's law. He 
ought either to have refuſed to act as a Judge, or to 
diveſt himſelf of all friendſhip as well as of all hatred 
towards the perſon accuſed, and to have had no other 
deſign, but to diſcover the truth of the fact, and to 

ive his vote according to law. Inſtead of doing 

is, we are told here, that he pretended he did not 
know there was a law againſt the accuſed, and that 
being told, there was ſuch a law, he anſwered that 
it was out of date. Why then did he follow it when 
he gave his vote? Why was he the Protector and Mi- 
niſter of that law ? He cannot be acquitted either of 
oppreſſion with g__— to the innocent, or of prevari- 
cation. For if the law of Lewis XI was obſolete, 
Thuanus could not be condemned for breaking that 
law, and muſt have been acquitted. And if by decla- 
ring him guilty nothing were done againſt that law, 
it follows that it was in full force, and conſequently 
that the Chancellor acted againſt the duty of his office, 
when he endeavoured to perſuade the world that there 
was no ſuch law in being, and when, not being able 
to deny it any longer, be aſſerted that it was not fol- 


Vor. VII. 


fered 


lowed in the Parliament of Paris. There are reaſons 

to ſuſpect, that this was only an evaſion, and that he 

ſpoke thus only that he might not appear to be igno- 

rant of the law made by Lewis XI: for it is by no 

means probable, that the Parliament of Paris ever diſ- 

charged the ſubjects, from the obligation they are un- 

der to diſcover conſpiracies againſt the State, of 

which they have any knowledge. This obligation is 

inſeparable from the oath of allegiance they take to 

their ſovereign. Monſieur du Maurier relates (56), (56) Du Mau- 

that one of Barnevelt's ſons was bebeaded at the Hague, et, Mies 

« becauſe he knew of the conſpiracy, into which bis bro- NI e , % 1. 

& ther had entered againſt Prince Maurice, d had lande 7 1 

** not declared it, though he had not been impeach- 

Ded by any of the conſpirators, a great number of 

** whom were executed in all the Cities of Holland (57). (57) Ibid. pag. 

«© He was as unfortunate as Francis Thuanus, who 374. 

was put to death, becauſe he had not revealed the 

„ deſign which had been communicated to him by 

** Monſieur de Cinq Mars maſter of the horſe of France. 

«« Upon which ſubject his illuſtrious relations Me. 

* fieurs Dupuy publiſhed a diſcourſe, wherein they en- 

** deavoured to prove the injuſtice of that ſentence, a- 

„ mongſt other arguments, by the following paſſage 

from Gigas a civilian of Milan:“ Qui confulium ad. 

** verſus Majeftatem Principum initum cognoverunt, nec 

probare paſſi nt, non tenentur revelare ; & qui tales con- 

© demnant, non ſunt judices ſed carnifices. They who 

know of a conſpiracy againſt the Sovereign, and 

cannot prove it, are not obliged to reveal it: and 

*« they who condemn them, are not Judges, but exe- 

«« cutioners.” But with this Milaneze Civilian's leave, 

Thuanus's Judges did their duty (58); but the Court (53) See the ar- 

did not do what ought to have been done; for there diele NERO. 

never was a fault of that kind, which better deſerved 

to be pardoned, than Thuanus's. I am not unac- 

quainted with the beautiful diſtich, which Monſieur 

Menage falſely aſcribes to Grotius (59). Mr. Van (59) Theſe two 

Zuylichem is the author of it, it is the concluſion of lines of Grotius 

an Epigram of eight lines, intitled Fyiraphium Fr. ©" 1 

Auguſti Puani. See page 180 of his Momenta de- — '& _ | 

1 3 edition printed at Leiden in the year — nefas, gui- 

1644. in us Inter amicng 
IV] He was jubje# to ſome fancies and hu. eden fraf- 

mours, which were ſometimes the rule of bis. . . fa- 4 os = 

wourr.] ** The Abbor de Baigne, a man, of great « Oh the 3 

„ wit, who had invented many things relating to ** fu! wickedneſs 

** muſical inftruments, waited on Lewis XI, and was „ f the Laws, 

« in his ſervice. The King commanded him once to . 5 _ — 

* procure him harmonious ſounds from the cries of. — — 

** hogs, imagining the thing was abſolutely impoſſible. friend. Mena- 

The Abbot de Baigne was not in the leaſt perplexed £iana, pag. m. 

wat ſuch a command, but he aſked the King money 33! 3/4: Ob. 

to perform it; the money was immediately deiivered 2 _ 3 _ 

„to him, and he eſſected the moſt ſurpriſing and re- Part. 1. pay.” 

„% markable thing, that was ever ſeen. He got toge- 945, relates, that 

« ther a large quantity of hogs all of different ages, e opinion of 

« and put them in a tent or pavilion covered SI Ions 

«« with velvet, before which tent there was a wooden bim, 1 w 

% table all painted; and he made an organical inſtru- 

« ment with a certain number of ſtops ſo contrived, 


that when he hit upon thoſe ſtops, it anſwered to 


*+ ſome ſpikes, which pricking the hogs that ſtood he- 

„ hind in a due order, made them cry in ſuch a har- 

„ monious manner, that the King and all his at- 

«*« tendants were delighted with it (60).” Bouchet (60) Bouchet, 
adds to this the ſtory of the ſcullion. The King dreſſed Annes Agi. 
only in a wodllen gown, came one day into his kitchen, and . 
aſked the boy who was turning the ſpit ſome queſtions. | 
The ſcullion, who did not know it was the King, an- 
ſwered, ** I am Berruyer the ſon of ſuch an one, 
% and named Stephen, I am in the King's ſervice "a 
* but indeed in a very low ſituation. However I get hs 
« as much as he does. Whereupon the King aſked ; 
„ him, what then does the King get? his wages an- 

„ ſwered the fellow, and by my faith, I will get my 

« wages from him as he will get his own from 

„ God, and he will not carry more with him into 


„ the other world than I ſhall. The King, who 


*« beſtowed his favours ſometimes out of frolick, was 
| «« pleaſed 


* 
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him to uſurp an abſolute power [O]. He was very credulous with regard to 
Aſtrology; but I cannot tell what we ought to think of a ſtory, which ſome authors 


« pleaſed with the boy's diſcourſe and reply, ſo that 
*« it proved Stephen's fortune: the King made him his 
« Yalet-de-Chambre, in which poſt he got a great 
« eſtate. Some ſay, that this happened to Stephen 
« PHuiſſier, who was ſo much beloved by the King, that 
% when his Majeſty being in a paſſion, happened to give 
« him a box on the ear, the man ſeigned to be very ill, 
« or even dead; whereupon the King uſed immediately 
*«« to order him a preſent of a thoufand or two thouſand 
« crowns. This King was very familiar with thoſe 
*« he loved, and deſpiſed all Kingly pomp, and coſtly 
„ garments ; he uſed always to eat and drink in com- 
« pany with all the Lords and Noblemen ; and they 
* who could drink moſt, and caſt ſome ſmutty joke 
« on the women, were always very welcome (61).“ 
He entered one day into a Church whilſt the great bells 
were ringing, and ſeeing a poor Prieſt who was aſleep 
near the door, he aſked whether any perſon were dead, 
and being told that the bells rung for the death of a 
Canon, whoſe benefice was in his gift, he ordered 
it to be beſtowed on the poor Prieſt, that the proverb 
might prove true, to a happy man an eſtate will come 
(62) Pierre Mat- whilit he ſleeps (62). Let us add to all this a paſſage 
thieu, Hifrire de from Stephen Paſquier. Though Lewis XI affected to 
man Puy Frag 1: « be very religious and pious, yet ſometimes he would 
bu that Corset make his religion and piety ſubſervient to his own in- 

« tereſt; and at other times he imagined, by a ſtrange 


(61) Ibid. fol. 
164. verſo, 


relates this ſtory. 
Du Verdier Vau- “ ſuperſtition, that every thing was lawful for him, 
8 * when he had been on ſome pilgrimage. In a word 
959. But 1. be he acted in a mere arbitrary manner, appointing 
obſerves that he and removing his officers according to his own will 
was told for cer- “ and pleaſure, without knowing any thing of their 
tain, that the « behaviour. Thus he alſo uſed to get ſometimes filly 
fact ce © notions into his head, and to give fooliſh orders, 
Notre Dame de in Which he would not be di ſobeyed; as when he 
Clery, we ought ** ordered that all the chattering birds, which were at 
to think that he «« Paris, ſhould be brought into bis cloſet, that he might 
was milo, © bave the pleaſure of hearing them all chatter (63).” 

. The Jeſuit Garaſſe has made himſelf ridiculous, by 


d 
3 cenſuring that paſſage of Paſquier. That a ſubject, 


Church. «« ſays be (64), ſhould be ſo bold as to think, to ſay, 
63) Paſquier, © and to write, that his King was a foo/, or have 
tres, liv. 32 *©* filly nations, and give fooliſh orders, is ſuch an arro- 


tom. 1. pag- 153, * gance, and ſuch an abuſe of the liberty of writing, 
154 that it deſerves to be puniſhed... (65) I remember 
(64) Garafſe, very well the ſtory invented by ſome ſlanderers, 
Recherche ds ** who in order to aſperſe the reputation of a brave 
Recherches, pag» Emperor, aſſerted of his religion, that alam ſibi, 
79. aliam ſervabat Imperio; that he had two religions 
(65) Ibid. pag. at command, the one for ſhew, the other for con- 
83. ſcience; the one for the cloſet, the other for the 
*« drawing-room, the one for himſelf, the other for 
(66) Ibid. pag» © his ſubje&ts.... (66) That a ſubject ſhould repre- 
85. ** ſent his King as an impious man, who makes a 
«© ſport of God and religion, who looks upon religion 
only as a farce, who goes on pilgrimages to ſanctify 
* his wicked actions! I queſtion whether the reformed 
«© Miniſters ever wrote ſuch things of Charles IX.. 
(67) Ibid. pag. (67) It ſhews an unnatural and very ſavage temper,” 
86. The anſwer that was made to this invective of F. Ga- 
raſſe could not but load him with conſuſion. They 
(68) See the taught him what the duty of an Hiſtorian is (68); 
Defenſe pour Eſ- they urged againſt him, that the offence is given by the 
tienne Paſquier, perſon who commits the crime, and not by the quthor who 
1. . 5. relates it. It was obſerved that Paſquier ſaid nothing 
Page tec but what he found in the Hiſtories of Lewis XI. Nor 
(6g) Pracipuum was Tacitus's reflection omitted (69), who teaches, 
munus annalium that the chief deſign of an Hiſtorian muſt be to per- 
2 * petuate the memory of good actions, and to make 
pravi: lie: thoſe Who commit evil deeds dread the judgment of 
fafiſque ex poſ- poſterity, to whom they render themſelves infamous. 
teritare & infa- I omit the four ſtories, which we meet with in Eraſ- 


mia metus fit. mus's Dialogues. For though they ſhew, that Lewis XI 
wm — had a very particular — unequal way of beſtowing 


his rewards, yet they are rather good proofs of his 
{kill in derecting the artifices of yah. "dh or paraſites, 


or finding out true merit, than the effects of a fantaſti- 


cal humour. However let us give here the ſubſtance 
(70) Eraſe, „ e one of theſe four ſtories 695 A country man, at 
bela: Gonvivium Winks® houſe Lewis XI, when he was out of favour at 
fabuloſum, pag. Cours, had ſometimes eat very good turnips, was well 
m. 345. rewardey! for a very large turnip of which he had 


have 


made him a preſent after he came to the throne. Ibis 
made a certain Lord of the Court imagine, that if he 
ſhuuld give the King a beautiful horſe, he would be 
moſt nobly rewarded : but the King gave him nothing 
for it but the countryman's turnip. 

bis lie 


[O] As he defired paſſionately to pr 
ſalute power. } 


he ſuffered his Phyſician to «ſurp an 

Concerning that paſſion ſee the Penſces diverſes ſur les 
Cometes (71), and add to it the following remark. It (71) Page 462, 
is imagined that his devotion for St. Servatius (8) was Ke. 

owing to that Saint's long life. The writers of the 

Legends aſſert that he lived three whole centuries ; 
others pretend only that he continued above threeſcore 

years (y) a _ Infus Belgarum maxime populis 

228 aſſinem illum Chriſti, eju/que ſupparem tempori- 

us extitiſſe, atgue inde tertiam expleviſſe hominum æta- 

tem, ſroe ita ſuerit, neque enim deſunt affirmare hoc 
auſi, ſeu potiùs ex longiſjtms Epiſcopatus ſui prefeturd, 

nam ultra ſeptuaginta annos illam extendit ; prodigialiter 

annoſum, ac , triſecliſenem plane crediderint. Ut hinc 
ſuſpicari forte quis poſſit, Ludevicum Undecimum Galliæ 

Regem ideo fibi ornandum delegifſe Serwatii templum, ut 

ab eo inter Divo: maxime lung wo, longam ipſe vitam, 
cujus erat producende cupientiſſimus, impetraret (72). (72) Famianus 
i. e. Ir is the people's opinion, eſpecially in the 88 * 
Low Countries, that Servatius was a kinſman of 8 —＋ 5 
* Jeſus Chriſt, and almoſt his contemporary, whence m. 69. OM 
it would follow that he lived three centuries ; whe- 
„ther it be {o, as ſome have dared to aſſert; or ra- 
** ther becauſe of the long time he continued a Biſhop, 
for he continued threeſcore and ten years in his See, 
be is thought to have been prodigiouſly old, and to 
have lived three centuries. Whence one may ſuſ- 
«« pet that this was the reaſon why Lewis XI King 
of France choſe to adorn Servatius's Church, that 
he being of all the Saifits in heaven, the perſon 
Who lived the longeſt, might grant him alſo a long 
. — he moſt paſſionately wiſhed for.” Let 
us not forget to tranſcribe the followin ge. ( ; 
Lewis XI “ had often given orders in his life-tirne, 5 py 2 
* that though he were never ſo ill, men ſhould never XI, liv. 10. 
«© pronounce the word death before him, finding it too 98, 599. 
* harſh for a King's ear. . . They who had the care 
* of his conſcience, waited till he himſelf finding his (54) Meserai, 
** conititution decay ſhould acknowledge it. The re- Abet Chronel. 
** ſolution to acquaint him with that ſentence was tom. 3. pag. 348, 
taken by his Phyſician, by a Divine, and by Mon- under the year 
« ſieur Olivier, They went to him ſuddenly, and with- 483. 
out any reſpect, like men who added imprudence (e) Alexander 
to the meanneſs of their extraction; and ſpoke to the Tyrant of 
him thus. Sir, we muſt diſcharge our duty in con- Pherz lived in 
* ſcience 3 do not truſt any longer to that holy man nor bach a diſtruſt, 


4 tg any thing elſe, for you are certai neconmy's ot the * 
e think of your conſcience, for there > n — * ——— 
« cure you. Each of them ſpoke a few words to fi by two dogs, 
„to make him ſenſible, that they were all three of dresdful to all 
the ſame opinion. He anſwered, J truſt in God, > who dared 
*© that he will hetp me... 1 am nat perhaps ſo ill as you — weld 99s 6 
; g 5 . f * £9 
„ imagine (73) What can we think of his coaxing up to his room, 
St. Francis of Paolo? He flattered him, prayed to him, but by a ladder, 
fell an his knees before bim. He built two Convents of 
bis Order, one in the Park of Pleſſis near Tours, the other (tf) The Empe- 
at the foot of the caſtle of Ambeiſe, that he might pro- vor Maximinus 


ply 4A try 3 


With regard to his Phyſician's authority read the fol- to death, becauſe 


lowing paſlage. Lewis XI“ his officers daily, they could not 
and depended entirely upon his Phyſician John cure him of his 
„ Cottier, who uſed him very roughly; he gave und; 
him ten thouſand crowns a month ; he did not dare (75) Matthieu, 
«« to. refuſe him any thing, and promiſed him what- H/. de Louis 
ever he could deſire, if he did but drive away that I. Iiv. 10, pag · 
„ frightful. phantom death (*), at whoſe very name 3? 2 2 Py 
ha uſed to creep between the ſheets. That Phyſician Crans, T. 
«« uſed to tell him ſometimes by way of defiance, I pag. 447. where 
«c know that one morning or ather Jau will baniſh me he obſerves that 
% from your fight, as you have done the reſt; but 1 * 2 
« frexear by God, you ſhall not live a week after it. © 8 m_ 
That poor Prince, inſtead of uſing him as Maximinus got fifty five 
«« did his Phyſicians (Þ), gave him all that he afked thouſand crowns, 
66 far, Biſhoprics, Benefices, and employments (7 ). and a great many 
* (8) Servais in French, in Latin Serwatius, — _ m— 
ſervandb, to preſerve. This is the only reaſon of 4 2" bo five month's 
time. 
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(77) In the ar- 
ticle CATTHO. 
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have related, that at laſt he preferred an aſs before his Aſtrologers 
(b) In the Pa- that animal ſhould ſerve him henceforth inſtead of an Oracle, with re jars to the predic- 


ſuperſtitious devotion ſor a Saint, whoſe name ſeemed 


to promiſe a long life to his votaries. CRIT. RR. 
F (y) Strada ſays ultra ſeptuaginta anno (above 
threeſcore and ten years) in the very paſſage quoted by 
Mr. Bayle. Carr. Raw. 
[] Some authors have related, that at laft be pre- 
ferred an aſi before bis Aſtrolag ers.] Here follows the 
ſtory, I relate it as I found it in a work printed at 
the year 1650 (76). Lewis XI, who had a 
very famous Aſtrologer at his Court, conſidering one 
day whether he ſhould go a hunting, aſked him 
whether the weather would be fair, or whether he 
ſuſpected it would rain. Ihe Aſtrologer having 
looked upon his Aſtrolabe anſwered, that it would 
be a clear and fine day ; whereupon the King re- 
ſolved to perform his deſign; but being ſet out 
from Paris and arrived near the foreſt, he met with 
a collier, who was driving his aſs before him loaded 
with coals; he ſaid, that the King would do well 
to return home, for that within a few hours there 
would be a terrible ſtorm. But as the . of 
ſuch men are generally deſpiſed, the King made no 
account of it, and entered the foreſt; he had not 
been long there, when the weather began to be 
clouded, and ſoon after there came ſuch a terrible 
ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain, that all the 
King's attendants made haſte to go and ſhelter them- 
ſelves, leaving him to ſhift for himſelf, who bad no 
other recourſe but to his horſe, which carried him 
out of danger. The next day the King having ſent 
for the collier, aſked him where he learnt Aſtro- 
logy, and how he came to foretell ſo exactly how 
the weather would be? Sir, anſwered the collier, 
I was never at ſchool, and indeed I can neither 
read nor write; but I keep a very good Aſtrologer 
at home, who is never miſtaken. The King being 
ſurpriſed at this, aſked him the Aftrologer's name; 
to which the poor man being aſhamed anſwered, 
Sir, it is the aſs, which your Majeſty ſaw me drive 
yeſterday loaded with coals ; as ſoon as the weather 
inclines to be ſtormy, he ſtoops his ears forwards, 
walks flower than he uſes to do, and rubs himſelf 
*- againſt the walls; by theſe fagns, Sir, I foreſee the 
rain, and theſe very ſigns made me yeſterday adviſe 
your Majeſty to return home: the King hearing this 
** diſmiſſed his Aſtroioger, and gave a {mall ſalary to 
the collier, that he might have wherewithal to 
keep his aſs ; and ſaid, Vivit enim Dominus, quia 
deinceps alia non utar Aſtralogo, quam Carbonartii 
aſino. i. e. As true as there is a God, I will neuer 
employ any other Aſtrologer, but the. collier's aſs. Oh 
Poor Aſtrologers, what will become of you, if an 
* aſs knows more than all of you?“ I have obſerved 
in another place (77), that Angelo Cattho, who had 
been this King's Aſtrologer and Phyſician (78), was 
7 to very great honours. Vou will find in 

eter Matthieu the names of this Prince's other Aſtro- 
* There was one of them, they ſay, who fore- 
told, that a certain Lady, with whom the King was 
in love, would die within a week ; which happening 
accordingly, Lewis XI ſent for him, and com- 
** manded ſome perſons not to fail to take the Aſtro- 
66 loger, and to throw him out of the window, at the 
*« firlt ſignal he ſhould give them. The moment the 
King perceived him he ſpoke to him thus: thou 
„ who pretendeſt to be fo great a man, and who 
* knoweſt ſo exactly the fate of others, pray tell me 
„What will be thine, and how long thou baſt ſtill to 
** live ? Whether the Aſtrologer had been ſecretly ac- 
* quainted with the King's deſign, or found. it out by 
* his extenſive knowledge, I cannot tell, but with- 
9 7 3 the leaſt fright, he anſwered, Sir, 
* all die three days before your Maj After 
«« {uchan anſwer, the Ki * no . him 
„ thrown out of the Er on the conttar y, he 
took a particular care of him, that he might wang 


cc 


— 


fe tions he expected from thoſe people. I ſhall not repeat here what I 


les Cometes, num. 


"wi 
Ul 


[P}, and Fore that 


ave related in an- 


other place (h) concerning his counterfeit devotion. Paſquier judged very reaſonably. of 
„ it, and could not be juſtly cenſured for what he obſerves upon 
jects (i). There never was a King in France, whoſe cruel conduct and extortions were (+) See the te- 


ſo like a perfect tyranny, as thoſe of Lewis XI [J. We ſhall ſee in another place of 
een With 


js and ſome other ſub- 


mark [i 0 
wards the end. 


bi 


* for nothing; and did all that lay in his power to 
6s = off the death of a man, whom he was to follow 
'* ſo ſoon (79).” The Aſtrologer was not leſs cunning, (79) Bourfuult, | 
than another, who got out of the like danger id Ti- 1 
berius's time. He was aſked what the ſtars preſaged 5. ä 
for that day; after ſome artful prea mbles he anſwered, 
that he ſaw he was threatened with very great dun- 
ger. This anſwer ſaved his life; for he not only eſ- 
caped being thrown down from the top of the houſe, 
as it had been determined in caſe his ſeienee had proved 
deceitful, but he was alſo honoured with Tiberins's 
intimacy (80). 

[2] There never was a King in France, whoſe cre! 
conduct and extortions vere fo much like theft of a per f#7 


($ 5) See Tacitus, 
Annal. lib. 6. 
Cap, 41. 


tyranny, as thoſe of Lewis XI.] If Philip de Comitts 


had deſigned to draw the character of a cruel Printe, 
* he could not have made uſe of other ſtrokes thin 
„ thoſe, with which he deſcribes that King's ſevete 3 
„ priſons, his iron cages, and his fillettes (90 . He |, C ag dela 
„ obſerves, that they vere made of wwod, and coe 3 heb, 1 
« with iron claws ; that he had get ſone Ger nus, fo ges, wos the firſt 
make ſome very heavy and terrible fetters for the who was lodged 
legs ; there was a ring to put the foot in; ⁊ubirb aun Tn of them, 
very hard 1s ofen, like a collar, with a tbirt a = 88 
** heavy chain, and a large iron ball at the: en of Il, years. Licum foo 
„ much beavier than it ought to have bein in nil red- dit & aperuit 
« ſon; theſe fetters were called the King's filltites ar um, & incidit 
« little girl.. This King's reign was vety full 
© of troubles, not could it be aſferted of it, as it 
„ was of Antoninus's reign, that no blood had been 
« ſpiltin it T. Triſtan his grand Provoſt; who on + The Emperor 
account of his cruel and barbardus proceedings, de- Antoninus's 
* ſerved as well as Max iminus the firname of 'Friftis t s 5 ba- 
„ (Sad), was ſe ready to execute the King's febere % l 40” 
„ commands, that he cauſed ſometimes the innocent aiwarm, withs 
„ to be hanged inſtead of the guilty, and always t Olodſhed. 
«« perſuaded the Prince to make uſe of the ſword to 
«« puniſh men's faults, rather than of the bridle; to 
„ keep them from committing any... . . Claudias 
Seyſſel could not ſay any thing more bitter agairyſt 
that Prince's memory, than what be writes, name- 
% ly, that wherever. the: King made any flay, one might 
« ſee @ great member ꝙ perſons. hanging on the trees in 
© all the adjacent placts, and that the: priſons and other 
« howſes in the neighbourhood were cron with priſd- 
ners, whoſe lamentable cries, occafjoned by the toftu?ts 
they were made to ſuffer, were heard day and hight ; 
« avithout mentioning thoſt, wvho were ſecretly thrown 
«© ihtio the river (r). The fame Hiſtorian ob (81) Matthien, | 
ſerves (82), that ©**-Lewir AI carried arbitrary prot 3 Lewts 
«« or to the ae eee ; his Privoeſt uſed to. g0 an f. 5 654, r. 
© taks the priſoners out" of the Patliamem 's priſon; and 4 
„% drowe Wem in the river ;; a tht flare called 14 108) Ibid. pag. 
« Grangs aux Merciers . (83) Beſides the man 
inſtances which we meet witk in hiftory of Lewis (33) Ibid. pag. 
his contenipt for juſtice, in which we ſee that {@ 678. 
« yeral trials were begun with the execution of tlie 
«© perſons accuſed; and theſe executions unparallel- 
0 Jed þ, it ie reported that in ſeveral trials he would 1 There are 
„ have: juſtice adminifred\according-/ to: Mis own fan: dug Rories re- 
% cy, nor would- he truſt to thoſe, whuſe office ig Coftons. It fg. 
« was. to adminiſſor it. Fhey Mew ſtill at Plefils that on Thurſ-. 
% near Tours the place Where he uſed to hide Him- day October the 
« ſelf, that he might ſes his Provoſt, without being th. Triſtan 
„ ben by him; when be vnds examining bis | piſs. g ge 
4% nerd (8% In the Aſſembly of the States of : 
„ the kingdom, which was held immediately after: Auxerre, to be 
« his death, they repreſented ſeveral kinds of unjuſt drowned in the 
% proceedings under which the proplet had grained er Seine. 
% during his reigh, ant every ohe oomplaineck ther 
© he: did not cn to maintaie tie rules of ju- (84) Matthieu, 
„ icd,. Ie was declared! in, tar Aﬀenibly, that 6, Ce, 
4 the, King bad flled the Courts of Judicaturey with ch h. 6. bg. 69, 
40 perſons incapable of duat truſtʒ who! wanted learn. 680. | 
ing and cxpetiende 3 thay Lettertꝰ patent were givers = 
« with blanks to be filled up with the —_ 

4 | = 
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Sa this Dictionary (D, what an abſolute ſubmiſſion he required from the Parliament of Paris. 


RIE remark 
A] 


LEW 


Upon the whole, he was adorned with eminent qualities, which were very neceſſary to 
him; for without them he had never been able to ſupport his government againſt his ene- 


mies both at home and abroad, againſt ſo many factions amongſt his own ſubjects, and 


e did not only 


9 


inſt the heavy attacks of the Duke of ren, vo who was ſupported by England. 
preſerve his dominions againſt ſo 


many aſſaults, but even enlarged 


them ; for he added to the Kingdom the Provinces of Anjou, and Maine, the Dutchy 


of Burgundy ; and he acquired alſo Provence (J). 


It was his fault that he did not add to /!) Match. Hip. 


the dominions of France all the eſtates of the Houſe of Burgundy, by marrying the 3 
Dauphin to the heireſs of that Houſe [R]: but through a ſurpriſing fatality he was 


« beſt bidders: that the places of the Judges were 
«« civen to ſoldiers, to hunters,. to ſtrangers, men un- 
% known, and unlearned, who had t —.— 
«« performed by ties, whilſt they themſelves ha 
all the ode The the Secretaries in Chancery 
% demanded exorbitant fees, at their own diſcretion ; 
« and that for ſealing the confirmation of the privi- 
« leges of a city four hundred golden crowns had 
* been demanded. That Letters of appeal had been 
«« denied both in Chancery and in Parliament to thoſe 
« who would apply to the King's ſovereign juſtice, 
« againſt the injuſtice and oppreſſions of inferior judges : 
% that they who adminiſtred juſtice in the Parlia- 
«« ments demanded and exorbitant fees, to indem- 
1% nify themſelves for the money they had paid for 
« their places. That ſeveral perſons had been char- 
«« ged with crimes, of which they were innocent, 
« and that their eſtates had been nevertheleſs forfeited 
«« to the profit of the accuſers ; who had alſo ſome- 
4, times commiſſions to them, or to lead the 
«« commiſſioners to the place where the 
* crime was committed, and the accuſed was to be 
4 tried. That the number of Bailiffs was ſo prodigi- 
, ouſly increaſed, that in ſome Bailywicks and other 
«« diſtricts, where there uſed to be but twenty or thir- 
„% ty, there were now an hundred or even two hun- 
4 dred. Several Lords and others came that aſ- 
«« ſembly, in order to recover their lands, eſtates, and 
„ employments, of which they had been deprived.” 
It was alſo repreſented to the ſame States, that ix ſeve- 
ral places the men, women and children were, for want 
of cattle, forced to draw the plough themſelves ; and 
even only in the night time, left in the day time they 
(85) Ibid. pag- ſhould be diſcovered by the tax-gatherers (85). 
711. Let us cloſe this remark with a 2 from Meze- 
rai. © Comines, ſays he (80), repreſents him ¶ Lewis 
(36) Mezerai, ** XI) to us as a very wiſe Prince in adverſity, as a 
Abrege Chronol. man very capable to diſcover the intereſts of men, 
torn. 3. pag- 348, «© and to dive into their thoughts, as alſo to win them, 
349+ «« and make them come over to his purpoſes, but pro. 
6s — ſuſpicious, and jealous of his power, moſt 
„ arbitrary in his will, who knew not what it was 
* to forgive; who has cruelly oppreſſed his ſub- 
, jets; and who notwithſtanding all this was the 
<< beſt of all the Princes of his time. He had put 
above four thouſand perſons to death by ſeveral pu- 
% niſhments, which he ſometimes delighted to be- 
« hold himſelf. Moſt of them had been executed 
«© without any trial; ſeveral had been drowned with 
«« a ſtone tied to their neck, others hurled down as 
« they walked over a ſwipe, whence they fell amongſt 
«« wheels armed with ſpikes and ſharp edges ; others 
again were ſtrangled in priſon. Triſtan, his com- 
«« panion and provoſt of his palace, was alone the 
«« judge, the witneſs, and the executioner.” 

® (3) Fillettes, cages thus called, probably by a cor- 
ruption of the Feuellettes, on account of their 
figure, which was commonly round, and therefore 
much like a half Muid or which is indiffe- 
rently called Feillette and Fillette at Paris. The 
in which they locked the cats, which they uſed 
to burn at Paris on St. John's Eve, as they do ſtill at 
Metz, is called Maid by Lewis d'Orleans, in his Banquet 
du Comte d Arete, printed at Paris in 8vo, p. 253 & 
254. Cr. Rem. 

2. aua: bis, "6m — be — to the domi- 
ions of France all the eftates of the e of B 0 
by marrying the Dauphin with the LT, of that Fuſe. 
—_—_— oo: who _ heireſs to all thoſe eſtates, 

a mind to marry the Dauphin, and employed her 
chiei counſellors to late that affair; they re- 


moved all the objeftions, which Lewis XI .urged a 


1 


blinded 


gainſt that match. His ſon was not yet nine years 

old, ſaid he; he was extremely ſhort for his age, his 

conſtitution could not be more weak and tender than 

it was then ; nothing could be more dangerous for 

him than to marry too ſoon (87). They anſwered, (37) Varillas, 
„ that the affairs of their Princeſs were in ſuch a i de Lewis 
% fituation, that ſhe could not delay her marriage I liv. 8. page 
« any longer; but that if it were once concluded with 7% 

* the Dauphin, they ſhould find means to put off the 

* conſummation, as long as it might prove dangerous 

% to either of the married couple. That Mary of 

« Burgundy had declared her mind, that ſhe was wil- 

% ling to wait as long as the King ſhould think 

«« proper; but that her ſubjefts wanted a maſter at 

«« preſent. The King replied, that the means they men- 

«« tioned were not infallible, end that the health of his 

„% only ſon was ſo dear to him, that he could not ex- 

«« poſe that young Prince to ſo great a danger, as 

« to marry him preſently with a maiden, who was 

„ but too much in a condition to confummate the 

% marriage. The Flemiſh endeavoured in vain to 

«« perſuade him that his fear was ill-grounded ; but | 

« finding that it was to no purpoſe, they made him (88) Varillas, 
another propoſal (88): which was to marry the bid pag. 168. 
Princeſs with the Count of Angouleme (89). The (89) Who was 
King was ſo much blinded, that he loſt this oppor- afterwards father 
tunity, the moſt glorious, and the moſt advantageous *2 Francis |. So 


that heaven could offer him. His reſentment againſt YO ore. 


riage all that 


the Duke of Burgundy had been exceſſive, and very great inheritance 
range in its exceſs. It was not confined to the Duke's had been ſoon u- 
perſon, it extended even to his daughter, and only becauſe nited to the do- 


be <vas her father. This daughter had never done minions of France. 


See Mezerai, 


Lewis any harm, and yet he was ſo unjuſt with re- 44,5 Chrond. 

gard to her, that he choſe rather that the eflates, which tom. 3. pag. 332. 

fhe had lately inherited, ſhould be poſſeſſed by ſtrangers, But as Lewis Xl 

than to ſecure them for bix poſterity by fo lawful a cpi er foreſee 

method as that à marriage (go). This ſhews that 1 

Princes do not always make their paſſions ſubſervi- blamed for it; he 

ent to their intereſt. They are charged with this de- had very firong 

fet : it is ſuppoſed, that they diveſt themſelves both reaſins not to 

of hatred and friendſhip with the utmoſt eaſe, as _—_— = 

ſoon as their grandeur requires that they ſhould either Blood. See the 

love or-hate : this may be true generally ſpeaking ; article BUR- 

but yet they have, like private perſons ſome ſecret GUNDY NM. 

paſſions, or ſome hidden averfion, which on ſome oc- Y) temark [2]. 

caſions do not ſuffer them to act otherwiſe, but ac- (90 Varillas, 

cording as they are ſwayed by thoſe diſpoſitions, to Hf, de Lows 

which they make a ſacrifice of their reputation, their XI. liv- 8. pag. 

prudence, and their moſt valuable intereſt. Philip de“ 

Comines traces the matter up to an higher cauſe. 

He deſerves to be heard upon this ſubject. Though 

« Lewis XI was thus free from all fears, yet God 

% did not ſuffer him to go the right way to work in 

«« ſo important an affair. And it is very plain, that 

« God ſhewed then, as he has ſheved fince, that he 

« deſigned to perſecute ſeverely the houſe of Burgun- 

„ dy, both the perſon of the Sovereign, and the 

« ſubjets who had their eſtates there. For all the 

% wars, which happened ſince, would have been pre- 

«« vented, if the King our maſter had taken ſuch a 

« courſe, as it was his intereſt to take, by which he 

„ would have united to his kingdom all thoſe great 

« dominions, to which he could not juſtly lay any 

„ claim. He ought to have done it by a treaty of 

« marriage, or to have engaged the Flemiſh on his 

« fide by fair means, by a true and faithful friend- 

« ſhip: which he might have done very eaſily, con- 

« fidering the great deſolation, poverty and weakneſs, 

&* to which that country was then reduced. Thus 

„% he would have delivered them of the great per- 

4 ity they were in, and at the ſame time have 

% ſtrengthened his own kingdom, and enriched it by 
4 ; 12 «6 a long 


. 
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blinded to ſuch a degree, that he could not make a facrifice of E reſentment, to 


the greateſt advantage he could procure the Kingdom of France 


afterwards. 


h then, and for ever 


He has been blamed for ſuffering his enemies to-make conqueſts in Ger- 


many, and for prolonging a truce, which gave them an opportunity to aggrandize them- 
ſelves ſtill more. But this cenſure was ill-grounded [S]. He died Auguſt the zoth 


(91) Philippe de “ a long peace (91). . . . When the Duke of Bur- 
Comines, liv. 5. „ oundy was ftill living, the King ſpoke often to me 
chap. 13: Pa8- M+ «+ of what he deſigned to do, in caſe the Duke ſhould 
2 « die : he tal very ſenſibly then, declaring, that 
«© he would endeavour to marry his ſon (who is now 
% our King) to the Duke's daughter, (who has 
«« ſince been Dutcheſs of Auſtria) and in caſe ſhe 
„would not conſent to it, becauſe the Dauphin was 
« much younger than ſhe, he would endeavour to 
„ make her marry ſome young Lord of this king- 
« dom, thay ſhe and her ſubjects might continue in 
« friendſhip with him, and that he might recover 
« without diſpute, what he pretended belonged to 
« him. He was even of the ſame mind a week be- 
« fore he heard of the Duke's death, But he be- 
« gan a little to waver in this wiſe reſolution, the 
% very day he was told the Duke of Burgundy was 
(92) Ibid, pag» dead (92).” He ſpeak more plainly in the fol- 
301. lowing chapter; for he declares poſitively, that God 
darkened this Prince's underſtanding, in order to pu- 
niſh thoſe, who did not deſerve to be happy. The 
„ King had fo ſolid a judgment, that neither I, 


« nor any perſon in the company, could under- 


« ftand his affairs ſo well as he did himſelf ; for he was 
«« unqueſtionably one of the wiſeſt and moſt ſubtle 
% Princes of his time. But in theſe important 
% matters God diſpoſes the hearts of Kings and 
« great Princes (which he keeps in his hands) to take 
Rach courles as are ſubſervient to his own deſigns, 
« For if it had been his will, that our og Fon 
« continued in the reſolution he had taken before 
« the Duke of Burgundy's death, it is certain, that 
«© the wars which broke out ſince, and ſtill continue, 
„% would never have happened; but none of us, on 
«« either fide, were yet worthy to receive at his hands 
that long peace, which was preparing for us ; and 
„ hence came the fault which our King committed, 
% and not from his want of judgment, for, as I have 
« already obſerved, he was a man of very great 
(93) Ibid. chap judgment (93).” Nothing can be more judicious 
13. page 303+ than that diſcourſe, We ought to ſay with regard to 
this fault of Lewis XI, what the Phyſicians ſay of 
certain diſtempers ; there is ſomething divine in it, 
dee h. Herodotus would fay it more freely than any 
other perſon, ſince he took a delight in conceiving 
| - the Deity as a jealous and miſchievous Being (94) : 
524 PERL. for it A from the event, that if God ſuffered 
Ol. Es remark not the marriage of Mary of Burgundy with the Dau- 
[1]: phin to take effect, it was with a deſign to puniſh 
the people. They were puniſhed for Lewis the 
eleventh's fooliſh polities ; one could never ſay with 

more reaſon than on that occaſion ; 


(95) Horat. Ep Duicquid delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi (95). 
2+ lib. 1. ver. 14. That is, 
«« The people ſuffer when the Prince offends. 


CREECH. 


| That Princeſs's marriage with Maximilian of Auſtria 
(96) See Strada occaſioned a war, which has laſted above two hundred 


towards the be- rs, and which is like to continue much longer ſill. 
Ne of thee t has been ſometimes interrupted, both parties having 


War In the La. Waſted all their ſtrength, but it was only to begin a- 
Countries. He gain, like intermitting fevers, as ſoon as the matter, 
obſerves, amongſt which was ſpent, was renewed again. Hence flowed 
other things, that whole rivers of blood, hence infinite burnings, plun- 
NGO ders, and miſeries. One cannot but wonder that fo 
tries, but that ſmall a ſpot of ground could afford during two centu- 


the Low-Coun- Ties ſo large a ſcene of war (e) to ſo many nations (95). 


tries are his ordi - France and the houſe of Auſtria, who are the chief 


— Og i Parties that fought for this piece of ground, have enga- 


alias terras per- ged almoſt all the Chriſtian Princes in their quarrel. 
grinari Mars ac For when the Germans were too much in a condition to 
circumferre bei- keep their ground, the French have been aſſiſted in their 
2 bie armorum attacks; and when the latter were too much in a condi- 
fea * oo Ye tion to conquer, the former have been vigorouſly tupport- 


nature of the country, nor with the concurrent difficul- 


Vol. VII. 


ed. The Eaſtern nations, who are not acquainted with the 


1483, 


ties, laugh to ſee that ſo many battles gained, ſo many 

Cities taken could not yet put an end to this quarrel. 

The conqueſt of three or four Provinces is the bufineſ: 

of but a few years amongſt them ; their Hiſtorians can 

give an account of it in three or four pages. What 

would they ſay then, if they knew that two Camels 

would not be able to carry all the hiſtories; that have 

been written of the wars in the Low Countries? The 

Hiſtorians who have given an account of the troubles, 

which occaſioned the eſtabliſhment” of the common- 

wealth of the united Provinces, are ſo numerous, that 

when Monſieur Varillas arrived at Paris, there was no 

man but Monſieur Naude, who was capable of drawing 

up a catalogue of them (97). And yet that is but a (97) Varillss, 

ſmall part of the hiſtory of the war in the Low Coun- of 0 — = 

tries ſince the time of Charles VIII. It is reported, 1;4,;,, ts N. 

that an Emperor of the Turks ſeeing on the map the rejie, 

ſmall State, <vhich carried on a wat e Jo powerful 

a King (98), ſaid, that if it were his buſineſi, he would (98) That is to 

fend a good number of Pioneers, to throw that little heap . —_— oo 

of earth into the ſea (9g). Such people undoubted- if Spain. ” 

ly deſpiſe, both thoſe who loſt ſomething, and thoſe 

who could not take all during ſo long a ſucceſſion of (99) 8 

wars. They do not think it honourable to fight fo of. Au 4 

ten for the ſame Cities: they are taken * reſtored d, pag. 68. 

three or four times in the ſame reign; there is never an The author of 

end of it. But what would they fay, if they had wit e. N %% Me- 

enough to reflect on the conſequences of thoſe lofles ? er, N 

The houſe of Auſtria would not ha ve now one inch of fame, lib. 1. 

ground in thoſe countries, had ſhe not loſt half of them Sect. 16. pag. m. 

in the XVIth Century. She found by experience that 95. Oe 9%a ( Hol- 

it is with much reaſon the ancients ſaid, one half is — — 

better than the whole (100). What ſhe loſt then has Zusi, + own. 

ſerved her, and will ſtill ſerve her for the future, to tm Hiſpano m- 

ſecure the reſt : otherwiſe ſhe would not have at preſent HH negotrique 

either what ſhe has kept, or what ſhe could not take prong be fum efſet, 

again. The misfortune of the Flemiſh is, as Comines — 1 74115 

very well obſerved, that they are always the ſufferers: dixir gui ligonibus 

whereas by the marriage of their Princeſs with the /«rcaliſque in na- 

Dauphin, they had probably ſeen the war only at a #'&erent. 

diſtance z it would have been carried on beyond their ' 

borders, which is an ineſtimable advantage. As long . o e e. 

as there will be one inch of ground to get, they will 3 * 1 

always be the party afflicted; it will be a leaven, an i. e One half 

infallible ſpring of new wars. * is more (or 
%) The ſame has long ago been ſaid of Italy. Ee. _ un 

Galli, & Helvetii, & Hiſpanici, & Teutonici, omnes * Av mas 5 

eorum pugnas ventunt commitlere in Italia, cum maximo Chil. 1. Cent. 9. 

Ialorum diſcrimine. 1. e. The French, the Swit- num. 115. pag, 

*« zers, the Spaniards, and the Germans all come m- 318, 319. 

and fight their battles in Italy, to the great danger 

* of the Italians:“ Thus 1 John Niveſan, L. 


IX, n. 36 of his Foret nuptiale. CRIr. Rem.) 


[S] This cenſure was ill grounded.) It was very plau- 
ſible however; for, generally ſpeaking, the Genius 
of the politicians is, to oppoſe the conqueſts of an am- 
bitious and powerful neighbour. But there is no max- 
im ſo general, but it is hable to ſome exceptions ; and 
there are ſome circumRances in which inſtead of op 
ſing an enemy in his undertakings, one ought to diſ- 
ſuade him from dropping it; as Bo inſtance, when one 
foreſees, that he will intangle himſelf in great difficul- 
ties, and that the conſequences will prove dangerous 
to him. This was the Duke of Burgundy's caſe, 
when, after he had conquered the dutchy of Guelder- 
land, he formed new projects againſt the Emperor. 
Let us hear a man who underſtood this matter toa won- 
der. The Duke prolonged the truce with the King: 
„ whereupon ſome of the King's dutiful ſervants were 
« of opinion, that his Majeſty ought not to have 
continued the truce, nor ſuffered the Duke to enjoy 
„ ſo great an advantage. Their good ſenſe made 
them think ſo; but for want of experience, and of 
« having ſeen the world, they were not {killed in theſe 
„ matters. Some others, who underſtood the buſineſs 
* better, and had a greater knowledge, having been 
„ themſelves on the ſpot, told the King, that he mighc 
« without any ſcruple conſent to that truce, and ſuffer 

the 
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1483, after he had ſuffered ſo long and ſo much both in his body and in his mind [T], 
that no man can be ſo barbarous as to wiſh ſuch a condition to his moſt bitter —_— 
| | | | . 


* the Dake to yo and waſte his ſtrength againſt Ger- ** forty croſs-bow-men there, who had orders to ſhoot 
% many (ſuch a ſtrong and 2 country, that it “ any perſon who ventured to come near the place 
js almoſt incredible) they obſerved that as ſoon as the in the night time, till the gates were opened in the 
„ Duke ſhould have taken one town, or finiſhed one morning. He imagined alſo that his ſubjects were 
«« quarrel, he would undertake another expedition: ** very ready to make fome attempt againſt his autho- 
« he not being a man, who could be ſatisfied with * rity, whenever they ſhould meet with a proper 
one only (wherein he differed very much from the “ portunity (108).” Comines, having given a large (108) Ibid. pag. 
5 « King ; and the more be was * entangled, the more account of Francis of Paula, continues thus (109), 383. 
of the Duke, p he entangled himſelf fill) they added that the King Our King was at Le Pleſſi with very little compa- (109) Ibid. chap, 
< could not revenge himſelf better of him, than by ny, except his archers, and was troubled with the 8. pag- 386. 
«« ſuffering him to go on; that he ought even to ſend ' fears and ſuſpicions, which J have mentioned: but 


(tot) Philippe 
de Comines, liv, 
4+ Chap. 1. page 
195+ under the 
year 1474+ 


« him ſome little ſupply, and not give him the leaſt “ he had ſecured himſelf againſt all attempts, for he 


*« room to ſuſpe& that he intended to break the truce. 
For conſidering the greatneſs and power of Germa- 
«© ny, he could not but waſte all his ſtrength againſt it 
« very ſoon, and ruin himſelf at laſt to all intents and 
«© purpoſes, For though the Emperor himſelf were 
«« not a man of great courage, yet the Princes of the 
«© Empire would do his buſineſs ; and thus it happen- 
ed at laſt to the Duke 12 

[7] He die. after be had ſuffered ... long, and 
. » » much both in his body and in his mind.] The author, 
who will afford me the proof of this is ſo credible a 
witneſs, that it would be impoſſible to chooſe a better: 
for it is Philip de Comines. He relates, that the King 


fell fick at the Wells of Forges near Chinon, in the 


(102) Philippe 
de Comines, liv 


6. chap. 7. pag. 


Mm. 377. 


(103) Ibid. pag 
378. 


(104) Ibid. pag. 
379. 


(105) Ibid, pag 
380. 


(106) Comines, 
ibid. pag · 38 1. 


month of March 1480 (02). He loſt his ſpeech, 
and all his ſenſes and his memory. . . after two or 
three days, he began to recover his ſenſes and his 
<< ſpeech. ... Finding himſelf a little better he aſked 
« who were thoſe, who by main force | hindered him 
„ from going to the window. He was told who they 
% were, whereupon he baniſhed them all from his pa. 
<< lace, deprived ſome of their employ ments, and 
„ would never ſee them * Others he did not de- 
« prive, but yet he would not ſuffer them to come 
*« near him (103).” The reaſon of this conduct was, 
© that he dreaded nothing more than to loſe the leaſt 
* part of his authority.” What pain ! what torment 
was this! This diſtemper continued a whole fort- 
** night upon him. He recovered indeed his ſpeech 
« and his ſenſes, but he was very weak, and had al- 
ways reaſon to fear a return of the fame ſad condi- 
* tion (104).” It came again upon him the next 
year, he loſt his ſpeech a ſecond time, and for about 
*« two hours people thought him dead. . . They devoted 
« him to St. Claude... and he recovered his ſpeech 
immediately, and walked about the houſe, though 
in a very weak condition (105).” He took a jour- 
ney to St. Claude, and returned to Tours, where 
he ſhut himſelf up, and lived fo privately, that but 
<< few perſons were admitted to ſee him ; he feared al- 
ways leſt they ſhould deprive him of his authori- 
c ty ($00)... c.-» He did ſuch ſtrange things, that they 
* who were witneſſes of them, imagined he was grown 
* mad, but they did not know him . . . he knew that 
* none of the great men in his kingdom, and very 


few of the meaner ſort loved him, and he had over- 


(107) Ibid, pag» 


** burdened the people more than any King ever had 
* done (107)...,. We ought not to wonder therefore at 


*« ſuffered no perſon, of whom he had the leaſt ſuſpi- 
«« cion, to continue in the City, or in the country a- 
«« bout it, and ſent his archers to force or conduct 
them away. One could by no means ſpeak to 
him, but about the moſt important affairs, in which 
„ he was nearly concerned. He was ſo lean, that he 
«« ſeemed rather a dead Corps than a man alive. He 
* uſed at that time to wear the moſt coſtly dreſs, con- 
*« trary to what he did before: his robes were of a 
«« crimſon Sattin furred with beautiful Marten-ſkins, 
and he made preſents of ſuch ſkins to thoſe who 
„ would accept of them, though unaſked for; for no 
man would have dared to ak or ſpeak of any thing 
„to him. He commanded cruel puniſhments, to 
„% make himſelf be dreaded, and leſt people ſhould 
withdraw their allegiance from him, as he told me 
« himſelf, He diſmiſſed his officers, broke his Gen- 
*«« darmes, leſſened and ſuppreſſed penſions, and he 
„told me, a few days before his death, that he paſt 
«« his time in removing and reſtoring again his ſer- 
«« vants ; ſo that he made himſelf be more talked of 
«© than any other King ever did: which he did leſt 
people ſhould think him dead: for, as I have ob- 
** ſerved before, few perſons were admitted to ſee him: 
but when they heard of his conduct, they could not 
but fear him; and it could hardly be imagined that 
« he was ſick.” He ſent for all forts of animals 
in foreign countries, and paid an extravagant price 
for them ; and all this, leſt it ſhould be thought that 


he was ill (1100 The hiſtorian compares (111) che (170) Ibid. 


anguiſh and pains which King Lewis ſuffered, with thoſe 
which he made ſeveral perſons ſuffer, becauſe, Jays he, 
1 hope that the pains he underavent before he died. 
may have cunducted him to heaven, and bade been a part 
of what he was otherwiſe to have ſuffered in purgatory. 
He reckons amongſt thoſe pains, the grief that he 
bore through the indiſcretion of thoſe, who de- 
clared to him that he was paſt recovery and muſt die. 
** How great was his ſorrow at the hearing of that 
* news, and that ſentence! For there never was a 


„ man, who feared death more, and did ſo many 


things to eſcape it. And during the whole courſe 
of his life, he had deſired his ſervants, and myſelf 
as well as the reſt, that if we ſhould fee him in any 
danger of death, we would ſay nothing to him but 
** thele words, ſpeak litile, and only exhort him to con- 


* feſs his ſins, without ever pronouncing that dread- 


ful word death; for he thought he ſhould never have 


12th chapter of 
the 6th book, 


— 
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382. « his having ſtrange thoughts, and getting various © courage enough to hear the cruel ſentence (112)... (112) Comines, 
< notions into his head; and imagining that the peo- Thus indiſcreetly was his fate declared to him: + 6. chap. 12. 
„ple wiſhed him no good; he had but too much rea- which I was willing to relate .. that the reader Fs 399. 


ſon to fear. In the firſt place few perſons came 
* to Je Pleſſis du Parc (which was the place of his a- 
*© bode) except his own ſervants, and the Archers (of 
whom there were four hundred); a great number 
of them were always patroling about, walking up 


and down the place, and keeping the gate. No 


Lord, no great man was ſuffered to lodge there; nor 
did any company of Noblemen ever enter the place. 
None came there but the Lord de Beaujeu (now Duke 


of Bourbon) who was the King's ſon-in-law. He 


*« cauſed the whole place to be railed in with large 
iron bars, and had iron ſpikes put in the walls, 
«© with ſeveral points, particularly in that place, where 
one might have entered the ditch, which ſurround- 
ed le Pleſſis. He cauſed alſo four courtins to be 
«© made all of iron, and very thick, from behind 
« which the archers might ſhoot without any danger; 
«© it was a very extraordinary piece of work and coſt 


above twenty thouſand Livres; and at laſt he placed 


might judge, how great the pains were, which he 
* ſuffered, conſidering his temper ; for he required a 
greater ſubmiſſion and obedience than any Prince of 
6 25 time, and had alſo attained it: ſo that the leaſt 
„ anſwer contrary to his abſolute will, was a very 
great puniſhment to him. About five or ſix months 
before his death, all men were obnoxious to him, 
* eſpecially thoſe, who deſerved to have ſome ſhare 
«« in the adminiſtration. He feared his ſon, and kept 


him ſo confined, that no man could fee him or ſpeak 


„to him but by his command. Towards the latter 
end of his life he ſuſpected alſo his own daughter and 
« his ſon-in-law, now Duke of Bourbon, and would 
«« always know what perſons came with them to le 
«« Pleflis. At laſt he diſſolved a Council, which his 
«« ſon-in-law, the Duke of Bourbon, held there by his 
« own order. When his ſon-in-law and the Count de 
% Dunois returned from conducting the Embaſladors, 
«« who were come to the nuptials of the King's ſon 
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(1 1 3) Ibid. paß · 


400. 


(114) Ibid. pag. 


401. 


(115) Ibid. pag; 


403 · 


(116) Ibid. pag. 


404. 


(117) Ibid. chaps 
13 page 405» 


(1 18) Ibid, page 


406. 


| (119) Ibid, pag, 10 
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He may very well be ranked amongſt thoſe Princes, whoſe misfortunes exceeded their 
happineſs (m). He did a religious action, on which a modern author has made ſome 
reflections, which deſerve to be examined [U]. They who have aſſerted that he was ig- 


with the Queen at Amboiſe, they entered into le 
Pleſſis with a great number of perſons; whereupon 
the King, who had all the gates well watched, being 
in the gallery, and looking into the Court of le Pleſſis, 
ſent for one of the Captains of the Guards, and com- 
manded him to go and examine the attendants of the 
aforeſaid Lords, to know whether they had not a coat 
of mail under their robes ; but to do it lily and as 
it were only talking with them, without having any 
«« deſign. Now judge, whether he, who had made a 
great many perſons live in fear and dread of him, 
«© was not now fully rewarded for it; whom could 
he truſt, ſince he ſuſpected even his ſon, his daugh- 
ter, and his ſon-in-law This I obſerve not only 
with regard to him, but alſo with regard to all 
* other Lords, who love to make themſelves formida- 
ble; they pay dear for it in their old age, when in 
their turn they fland in fear of all men. What a 
misfortune was it for that King, to have thoſe 
& fears and jealouſies (113) !” The author relates (114) 
afterwards, in what ſlavery this Prince was kept by his 
Phyſician. And having given an account (115) of 
the precautions which the King took to be ſecure in a 
houſe ſurrounded with ſtrong iron rails & c. he conti- 
nues thus (116). Was it poſſible to keep the King 
* more cloſely in priſon than he kept himſelf! The 
*« cages, in which he had locked up others, were 
te about eight foot ſquare ; and he, who was ſo power- 
« ful a 3 had a little court joining to his 
4 caſtle, in which he could take a walk, which he 
« yet did but ſeldom, keeping only in the gallery, 
«© without going from thence except to take a turn 
„ in the rooms; and he went to Maſs without 
«« paſſing through that Court. Who could fay, that 
© this King was not as unfortunate as any other per- 
« ſon? This King, I ſay, who thus locked himſelf 
er * who had himſelf guarded ; who dreaded his 


LY 
-” 


ildren, and all his neareſt relations; who was 
«« daily changing his molt faithſul ſervants, whom he 
© had brought up, who had no other dignity or eſtate, 
„% but what they had received from him, and yet he 
« did not dare to truſt himſelf to any of them, but 
« chained and locked himſelf up, with ſuch ſtrange 
© fetters, and in ſuch an extraordinary priſon.” What 
Comines obſerves in the thirteenth chapter is admira- 
ble. Poor and mean perſons have but little happi- 
*« neſs to expect in this world, fince ſo great a Prince 
«« ſuffered and laboured ſo much, and then left all, and 
„could not delay his death for one ſingle hour, not- 
« withſtanding all his care and endeavours. I 
„% knew him and waited upon him when he was in 
* the prime of his age, and in his greateſt proſperity ; 
but I never ſaw him without care and trouble. All 
«© his delight was kanting, or hawking when it was in 
* ſeaſon ; though he did not take ſo much pleaſure in 


„ hawking, as in hunting with dogs (117) .. . And 


„ even then he was as much tired as delighted. For 
he fatigued himſelf very much in running after the 
«« game, riſing early, and going often very far; even 
„though the weather were very bad; ſo that he re- 
„turned home ſometimes quite weary, and almoſt al- 
„ways in a paſſion againſt ſome perſon or other 
«« He was continually a hunting, lodging here and 
« there in the villages; till there came ſome news 
from the war; for almoſt every ſummer there hap- 
«« pened ſome ſkirmiſh between him and Charles Duke 
of Burgundy,and in winter they made a truce (118)... 
So that if he had any pleaſure it was but for a very 
«« ſhort time of the year, and even then he tired and fa- 
„ tigued himſelf exceedingly, as I have already ob- 
«« ſerved, When he reſted his body, his mind worked; 
*« for he had a multiplicity of buſineſs in many places, 
„and he would fain have troubled himſelf as much 
with his neighbour's affairs as with his own, named 
«© the Officers of their families, and ſhared their au- 
* thority, When he was engaged in a war, he wiſhed 
«« for a peace or a truce; when he had peace he could 
hardly endure it. He concerned himſelf in a thou- 
fand trifling affairs of his Kingdom, which he 
might very well have let alone; but it was his tem- 
per, and his way of living (119).” This Prince's 


fice in that ſirange devotion, ſo true is it 


norant, 


life, before he came to the throne, was not very happy. | 
Comines proves it, and then concludes hes 1728. (120) Thid, page 
Conſidering then all that has been obſerved, at 47,48. 
What time could this Prince be ſaid to have had any 
pleafure or delight? I believe that from his cradle 
to his grave he never had any thing but all manner of 
trouble and vexation : and I am apt to think; that if 
we were to reckon all the days in his life, in which 
he had more joy and pleaſure than pain and grief, 
we ſhould find but very few; and upon the whole 
we ſhould find full twenty days of trouble and grief, 
to one of pleaſure and contentment (121).” (122) Ibid, pag; 
I imagine that there is no reader ſo ſtupid as to 45. 
want a commentary upon what has been related. 
Every one is capable to underſtand that there is no 
condition more miſerable, than that of à ſick Prince, 
who dares not to own he is ſo, who is ſuſpicious of 
every thing, and who is forced to uſe a thouſand arti- 
lices, in order to perſuade the world that he is not 
yet dead. Obſerve that Philip de Comines proves by 
what happened to four great Princes (1 22) in his time, (122) Charles 
that man is but a trifle, that this life is full of miſery Duke of Bur. 
and Wort, and that great men are nothing but va ms Banca 
; „King o 
nity (123). 8 England, Mat- 
[U] He did a religious action, on which a modetn thias King of 
author has made fome reflexions, which deſerve uo be Hungary, and 
examined.) Lewis XI made a contract or deed, which rar 7 
is entitled, Tranſport de Lewwis XI d la Vierge Marie Tul. 
de Boulogne, au droit & titre du fief & hommage du 
Comte de Boulogne dont relive le Coms de Saint Pol, (123) Comines 
pour etre rendu devant I Image de la dite Dame par ſes * he. ons 
2 on 1478 (124). i. e. Lewis the eleventh's © * 
«of poo to the Virgin Mary of Bologne, of the (124) See the 
right and title in the fief and homage of the coun- treated A 
* ty of Bologne, of which the county of St. Pol i e ws 
held, made in the year 1478, which homage is Ablot 4 St. 
* to be yu to the ſaid lady by his ſucceſſors.” The Real, and printed 
Abbot de St. Real aſſerts, that it was never ſeen at Paris in the 
in the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans, . . Page 
that men pretended to make themſelves acceptable 9 
„to the people, and gain a reputation, by making (125) Ibid. pag. 
«« preſents to the Gods... . and that Lewis XI is the 233, 234+ 
„ firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by this extraordi- ure 
% nary piece of devotion (125). He maintains (126) 125) Ibid. pag. 
that ſuch an exceſi in a man of bis temper, ought to 35. 
be taken for an artifice, rather than for an effect » | 
madneſs . ... . . (127) That though this ſeems to be a (127) Ibid. pag. 
very bold ſiroke, yet it is the fruit of a conſummate aui 237. 
dom, and a long experience of men's way of judging. 
That it is no ſurprifing action to dedicate . . . . the 
income of one's eſtate to the ſervice of God and of his 
Saints, for the uſe of his miniflers, for the ornament of 
their Churches and Altars ; nor even to put one's domini- 
ons under their particular protedtion. . . . . (128). That (128) Ibid. pag; 
this is agreeable to 'right reaſon : but it is not reaſon- 238. | 
able to chooſe ſome of the fowers above, to make them 
the object: of our generoſity ; and inſtead of aſking them, 
or acknowledging the favours received from them, to 
pretend to beſtow favours on them, as though they had 
occaſion for our eſtates, like as we want their bleſſings ; 


or could really enjoy them, as wwe can enjoy their favours, 


their light, their knowledge, when they are pleaſed to 
wvouchſafe ſome ſmall portion of them to us. That this 
proved nevertheleſs ſucceſiful. For (129) though Lewis (129) Ibid. pag. 
XI] made a publick profeſſion of his want of ſincerity, 0. 
as appears from his motto, yet wwe do not find that any 
perſon ſuſpected in thoſe times, that there wwas any arti- 
that 
the very ſhadow of an imaginary concern, which 

« Heaven is ſuppoſed to have in ſuch actions, toge- 
„ther with the holy names under which they are 

«« diſguiſed, is capable of blinding men to ſuch a de- 

„ gree, as to prevent them from perceiving the bold- 

„ neſs of the attempt, and the perſon's ridicule which 

„ attends it. It is indeed wonderful, but at the ſame 
time it ſhews us ſo much the better the true nature 


of the genius of men, how weak and fantaſtical it 


„is; it is wonderful, I ſay, that men never thought it 
« ſtrange, in thoſe days, that a perſon ſhould make 
«an a nt with the holy Virgin, as one man 
might do with another, and ſhould, at leaſt by 
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{n) See bis book norant, and never favoured the learned, have been very well refuted by Gabriel Naude (7 


1 # 0 8 6 0 p - > 
e & I do not give here a particular account of his chief actions in a chronological order, you 
Louis A/. 


«© way of fiction, make her accept a preſent, which 
continues nevertheleſs in his poſſeſſion after this 
piece of generoſity, juſt as it was before. For after 
all, were the baylifs, provoſts and other officers of 
the county of Boulogne, though they had been ſtiled 
the baylifs of the Virgin, her provoſts, and her 
«*« officers, leſs obliged to obey the King? Did the 
« Church of Boulogne enjoy the income of the land? 
„Was the better ſerved ? Was the King no longer 
Count of Boulogne, becauſe he had made the Virgin 
a preſent of that county? By no means. Was not 
*« the people as ſenſible of all this, as we are now ? It 
« was their fault if they were not. But Lewis XI 


* knew all this much better than his ſubjects did, or 


„than we can do; and yet this Prince, who was fo 
«« well acquainted with the uſe that can be made of 
all the engines of Politicks, and who had particu- 
* larly ſo deeply ſtudied to what purpoſe Religion 
% can be applied, who had made it ſubſervient to 
his deſigns as much as it could be, imagined 

„that he might ſtill play this new trick which he had 

«« invented, and impoſe it upon mankind without any 
« danger; judging that they were ſtill capable to be 
thus far aeloded. He muſt have been perfectly 
well acquainted with human nature to venture ſo 
% much.” I ſhall not tranſcribe the remaining part 
of = long paſſage, though it abounds with good 
ſenſe. 

The reflexions, which I have tranſcribed, ſeem 
to me very juſt in ſome reſpects; but conſidering the 
practice which has been in uſe at all times, and which 
the Abbot de St. Real commends, I do not find that 
there is any thing ſurprizing in Lewis XIth's conduct, 
nor that we ought to ſuſpect more artifice in that 
than in any . of his devotions. The Heathens 
uſed to give to their Gods not only gold and ſilver, 


ſtance to Bellona, tholicks daily make preſents to the Virgin Mary; 
155 lands about one gives her a necklace of pearls, another a crown, 
8 temple of and another a gown adorned with diamonds, &c. 
omana, and to P "A" ; . 

Veuus thoſe about They give up their right to thoſe things, and make 
the temple of It over to the Mother of the Son of God. Why then 
Eryce, &- ſhould it be more unreaſonable to transfer to her the 
title of Sovereign of a certain Fief ? Why ſhould it 

be ſtrange that Lewis XI declares himſelf her vaſſal, 

and her ſubject, with regard to a county, of which he 

was ſovereign? Why ſhould we wonder at his com- 

manding, that for the future men pay homage to that 

Saint? He does indeed keep the income and profits, 

with all the other advantages of an actual poſſeſſion, 

to himſelf ; but notwithſtanding all this, he gives up 

an honourable right, and his making it over to her 

is a generoſity of the ſame kind with that of thoſe, 

who make a preſent of a filver heart, or of a crown 

ſparkling with jewels. This aſſignment written in 

gold letters, and hung up in a Church, would be as 

glorious an ornament as a filver ſtatue. Where then 

15 the ſurpriſing fantaſticalneſs of Lewis the eleventh's 

devotion ? And why ſhould we ſay, that he would 

never have been ſo bold as to attempt ſuch an im- 

Poſition on the people, had he not been thoroughly 

acquainted with the people's folly or weakneſs? If 

he had conſecrated to the bleſſed Virgin the income 

of that Fief, for the uſe of the clergy, and for adorn- 

ing the Altars, he would have performed an act of 

devotion, which the Abbot de St. Real would have 

(131) See pag. Judged very reaſonable (131). It is therefore a com- 
238. of his book. mendable kind of devotion, to chooſe ſome of the powers 
1 _ 2 his above, to make them the obj ecls of our generofity. It 
he ont. in muſt therefore be lawful to offer them the ſovereign- 
on (128), ty of a county, to aſſign it over to them, to hold it 
of them by homage. For a man may diveſt him- 

ſelf of his right of ſovereignty in their behalf, no 

leſs than of the very produce of ſuch a land or coun- 

ty. Obſerve that the ſacrifices offered up to the Gods, 

as all the other religious offerings, have always been 

looked upon as preſents ; and that if the prieſts 

had them, either for their food, or for any other 


will find it in Moreri tranſcribed almoſt word for word from Father Anſelme's book (9). C.) Iotitles, 
The ſame muſt be underſtood of the other French Kings. 


regard to the cauſe of the antipathy there is between the French and the Spaniards [X]. France. 
He 


. . . e H:foire de 7a 
Varillas is miſtaken with Maiſon Rejale d: 


uſe, it was only as miniſters to thoſe celeſtial powers. 
The prieſts were not the proprietors, or the perſons to 
whom the gift was made; they had not the property, 
but only the uſe of them, and this by a kind of 
ſecond aſſignment. The firſt conſiſted in this, name- 
ly, that the perſon who offered a ſacrifice or any 
other oblation, made all his right to it over to the 
Gods. The ſecond was that the Gods gave their 
miniſters the adminiſtration, and uſe of thols offerings. 
So that upon the whole, there is nothing extraordinary 
in the conduct of Lewis XI; it is not a new kind of 
liberality, nor ought we to wonder that his ſubjects 
were not offended at it. One might have found fault 
with him, becauſe he was never the worſe for his do- 
nation; for he continued flill in poſſeſſion of the land, 
and kept the revenue and profits for himſelf, &c. but 
a man had been in the wrong to pretend that he de- 
ſigned only to impoſe upon the world. He might be 
as ſincere in this act of devotion, as in all the 
reſt. It is very probable, that he imagined he ſhould 
make the bg a very acceptable preſent, which 
would diſpoſe her to protect, and load him with 
favours. He had very wrong notions and principles 
of devotion, and acted accordingly ; but yet he acted 
from a principle of conſcience. Here follows an un- 
ueſtionable proof of it. He never dared to ſwear 
Hely on St. Laud's (2) croſs (132), for he was (#32) It is at 
deeply affected with a vulgar tradition, which was, that Angers. 
they who foear on that croſi, and firſwear them ſelves, 
die in à miſerable condition before the year's end (133). (133) Matthieu, 
The conſtable of St, Pol deſired him to ſwear on that H. 4 Loui 


croſs that be would never do him, nor ſuffer any other 10 2 


to do him an injury (134). The King anſwered, that See alſo Varillas, 


he had Worn never to take that oath to any man in his Preface to 
living, but that he wwas willing to take any other oath * 9 71 Ld 


for St. PoPs ſecurity (135). 
(130) As for in- and jewels, but alſo lands (130). The Roman Ca- 


I wiſh that this remark may ſerve to teach the rea- (134) The fame 
der, that there are no reflexions, which we ought Matthieu, ibid, 
more to miſtruſt, than thoſe, which. are delivered in 
a dazzling manner, and with a majeſtick air. Tbe (135) Ibid. 
Abbot of de St. Real's reflexions, which I have been 
examining, are the moſt proper in the world to im- 
pole upon the reader ; but diveſt them of their orna- 
ments, examine them in themſelves with attention, 
you will find that they are abſolutely groundleſs. 

* (7) Laudus and Lauto, which are the Latin names 
of that Saint, allude to Leodis, and Leodus ; thus the 
Latin writers of the latter ages call a man, who being 
ſome Prince's vaſſal or ſubject, is reputed loyal to 
him. Gefia Rerum Francorum, Cap. XIII, quoted by 
du Cange, under the word Leodes & fideles, wivat 
Rex, qui tales habet Leodes. i, e. Long live the 
King, who had ſuch loyal vaſſals The word 
Laudus, which is ſo like the words Leodis and Les- 
dus, from the German Leut, which yet wants the 
ſingular number, made the people about the Loir, 
who are very apt to make equivocations, believe that 
St. Laud was the puniſher of perjured perſons ; and 
as Lewis XI, who very ſeldom left that country, had 
the abominable cuſtom of breaking his moſt ſolemn 
oaths, this was the reaſon why this Prince, other- 
wife very ſuperſtitious, ſcrupled to ſwear on the croſs 
of St. Laud. CRIr. Neu. 

[X] Monſieur Varillas is miſtalen with regard to 
the cauſe of the Antipathy there is between the French 
and the Spamards.) ** Moſt of the accounts, which 


have been written both by the French and by the 


„ Spaniards, of the interview between Lewis nd 

Henry the fourth King of Caſtile, ſuppoſe that the 

*« reaſon of the ſtrange alteration which happened 

* then, was the exceſſive careleſſneſs of Lewis in dreſ- 

* ſing himſelf like a prince of his rank ; and to 

«« ſpeak the truth, before this interview the French 

1 and the Caſtilians practiſed towards each other all 

* the duties of good neighbours ; they aſſiſted one 

another, and did each oder all the kind ſervices, (136) Varillas, 

* which decency and charity required of them (136).” 5” 2 - E 

He gives ſeveral inſtances of it; and then — ee 
3 hus : 


He has ſucceeded pr 
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etty well in his account of the deſigns of thoſe who undertook the 


war which was called of the publick good, and the artifices with which they were diſap- 
6% Ses his Hi. pointed, and this terrible conſpiracy made to miſcarry (p). This ſubject ſuited his genius 


tore de Louis 
II, books 3, . Very well, and was a 


but there is a 
taking, and 


greeable to that kind of ſtudy, to which he had applied himſelf 
mphlet in which we find a more clear and accurate account of that under- 
the means which Lewis XI employed to defeat it [7]. 

Monſieur Joly's () reflections on that King's life are very judicious, 


I ſhall tranſ (7 See bis Pre- 


cribe a paſſage from them, which will give us an opportunity to correct an obſervation ½ % „ 


concerning the Roſter des Guerres [Z l, i. e. The Roſe-Tree of the Wars.” 


thus: But when the Court of Henry the fourth King 
of Caſtile, which appeared there drefſed in ſo magnificent 
and flately : manner, that nothing like it nor even 
near it had been ſeen for three or four centuries, ob- 
ſerved that Lewis was dreſſed in a coat of coarſe cloth, 
which even was not new, having on his head an old 
hat, which was remarkable only by a leaden picture 
of our Lady tied to it, the Caftilians conceived ſuch a 
contempt for the French on account 4 their King, 
that they took the firſt opportunity that offered to 
fall out with them, and then began the antipathy 
between the two nations, which is to continue for 

(137) Ibid, pag. ever (136). ; 

334- I do not queſtion, but Monſieur de Varillas had 
been very much perplexed, had he been called upon 
to produce ſome relations of that interview, in which it 
is aſſer ted that ſuch was the firſt riſe of that animo- 
fity, which has ſo long continued between the French 
and the Spaniards, I am pofitive that Philip de Co- 
mines is the firſt, who made any reflexions upon that 
ſubject, and that all the other writers have tranſcri- 
bed this particular from him ; but he is very far from 

(1438) It i the countenancing in the leaſt Monfieur Varillas's pre- 

$th chapter of tended diſcovery. He makes a digreſſion (138), 

the ſecond book. hich tends to prove that the interviews of Princes 
are rather detrimental than advantageous ; he gives 
ſeveral inſtances of it; the firſt of which is the inter- 
view of Lewis XI and the King of Caſtile. The/e 

(139) Comines, raue nations, ſo nearly allied, ſays he (139), ridiculed 

ibid, page 105+ gach other. The King of Caſtile was ill-favoured, and the 
French diſliking bis dreſs, hed at it. Our King uſed 
to wear a very Hort coat, and was ſo ill dreſſed that 
nothing could be worſe : his coats were ſometimes made 
very indifferent cloth : he had an old hat, different 

thoſe of the others, and a leaden image upon it: 
the Caſtilians ridiculed him for it, and ſaid it was out 
of flingineſs. Thus this meeting broke up, with ralleries 
and ſharp jokes on both fides, and from that time the 
two kings never loved each other. What he obſerves 


of the interview between the Emperor and Charles 


(140) Neither Duke of Burgundy, is not leſs cogent (140). Would 


they nor their you infer from thence, that the Germans and the 
Ib een Ger Burgundians have hated each other fince that time 


fince. The Ger- till the preſent? Would it not be a downright falſity ? 
mans deſpiſed all Were not good friends after the Duke of 
__ = and Burgundy's death ? Did they not exert themſelves with 
— = one accord againſt the French ? The ſame would have 
ſcribing it to happened between the French and the Caſtilians, had 
pride. The Bur- it not been for much ſtronger reaſons, than the diſ- 


| Eundians deſpiſed content occaſioned by the interview. The kingdoms 


me on che Of Caſtile and Arragon, with ſeveral other ſtates in 
few attendants of Spain came to be united under one Prince. This is 
the Emperor, and the cauſe of the hatred between the French and the 
2 _ 9 Spaniards: for fince that union the former have al- 
— wy how obliged either to * or to attack the 
[IT] There is a pamphlet in which wwe find a more 

clear and accurate account of that undertaking, and 

of the means which Lewis AI employed to defeat 

it.] It was printed in the year 1694 with this 

title: Mirair Hiftorigue de la Ligue de Pan 1464, o# 

peut ſe reconnoitre hs Lig de Fan 1694, pour y decowurir 

ce quelle a & craindre des ions de paix que la 

France lui fait. Par Þ Auteur Salut de Europe. 


i. e. An hiſtorical account of the League made in 
the year 1464, by which the League of 1694 may 


«© judge, what they have to fear from the offers of a 
% peace which France makes. By the author of 
the preſervation of Europe.” You ſee that the au- 


_ thor of this work does nat make himſelf known by 


his name, but by another work, which he had pub- 
Vol. VII. 


eille d Or, pag. 
26, &c, edit. 
1566, 


o LEWIS 


liſhed the fame year, and is entitled, Le Salut 4 
Europe confider* dans un ttat de criſe, avec un Aver- 
tifſement aux Allie fur les conditions de paix que a 
France propoſe aujourd"buy, par I Auteur de la Reponſe 
au Diſcours de Mr. de Rebenac. i. e. The preſer- 
vation of Europe conſidered in a critical juncture, 
* together with a warning to the allies concerning 
** the terms of peace which the French offer at pre- 
* ſent ; by the author of the anſwer to Monſieur de 
6 Rebenac's diſcourſe.” That anſwer (141), which (141) I have 
contains 117 pages 8vo, was publiſhed in the year quoted it in the 
1692, and was very much liked by the enemies of ü(II of 
France. This was no doubt the reaſon why the au- 4 3 I 
thor looked upon it as a kind of manor or lordſhip, : 
from which he took his title to diſtinguiſh himſelf at 
the head of his ſecond work, which was that which 
is entitled the Preſervation of Europe &c. Since the 
publication of this ſecond work, he did no longer 
borrow his title from his former lordſhip, but from 
that which he grounded on his preſervation of Europe. 
I cannot tell whether he be the author of two pieces 
which were publiſhed in the year 1694, the one 
with this title, Awis dun Amy a Þ Autbeur da Miroir 
hiſtorigue de la Ligue de Pan 1464. i. e. The advice 
of a friend to the author of the hiſtorical account 
of the league of the year 1464.“ The other was 
entitled, Penſces ſur Þ Avis d'un Amy a Auteur du 
Miroir hiflorique de la Ligue de Tan 1464. i. e. 
Some thoughts on the advice of a friend to the au- 
* thor of the hiſtorical account of the league of the 
year 1 4.” I know only that he continued to 
ſtile himſelf by his ſecond quality in a writing wiich 
was diſperſed abroad in the year 1695, with this 
title, Lettre au Gaxellier de Paris ſur le Siege de Na- 
mur, par Þ Autheur du Salut de I Europe. i. e. A 
Letter to the Gazetteer of Paris concerning the 
* ſiege of Namur; by the author of the preſervation 
of Europe.“ He ſeems to be pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the character of Lewis XI. 
[Z] I Hall tranſcribe a paſſage from thoſe re- 
flections, which will give us an opportunity to correct 
an obſervation concerning the Rozier des Guerres.] 
«« We want a Prince, who is indeed a Catholic, bur of 
© whom one might not ſay what the holy Biſhop of 
% Geneva ſaid of one, who was like Lewis XI, be is 
1% A good Catholic, but a very bad Chriſtian. We ought 
* however to ſay this in Lewis XI's praiſe, that he 
acknowledged ſeriouſly his faults before he died, 
„as Comines obſerves, which is the molt noble and 
« royal action he did in all his life-time. And to 
«« prevent his ſon, who was afterwards Charles VIII“, * In the year 
from being guilty of the ſame faults, he left him a 484. 
« Kind of inſtitution intitled Roxier des Guerres, Which (742) [oly, pre- 
« being found in the caſtle of Nerac, has been pub- He to his Code 
wil by Monſieur d'Eipagnet, Preſident in the cille d'Or, pag 
« Parliament of Bourdeaux, in the year 1616; in this 
« work the King recommends to his ſon to take care (243) Le R:zier 
*« to be more beloved than feared, conſidering that he 4 Gers come 
% had chiefly failed in that article (142).” File wy le feu 
You ſee that Monſieur Joly does not tell us plainly, 3 8 
whether Lewis XI wrote chat inſtitution himſelf, and Air Je 
he yet ſeems to hint it. The title of the work Hegi Char les 
in the Preſident d'Eſpagnet's edition is ſtill more capa- ſn fits. 
ble to miſlead us (143). I had faid in the former edi- (244 in the re- 
tions of this Dictionary (144) that Monficur d'EIpag- mark [A or the 
net imagined Lewis XI was the author of that book, riicie ESFAG- 
but L have blotted it out. I ſhould have expreſſed my- NET. 
ſelf with ſome leſtriction, ſince he thought only chat (14; Ste Mon. 
this King contributed ſomething of his own towards d'Eſpagnet's Pre- 
it (145). _ 


L 


42 L E 
LEWIS XII King of France, great grandſon of Charles V [A], ſucceeded Charles 

VIII April the 7th 1498. He had had the title of Duke of Orleans, and had often been 

And indeed he did not perform all the allegi- 
ance he owed to his Sovereign ; he had bore arms againſt him, and was even taken pri- 

ſoner in a battle, in which the army of Charles VIII gained the victory over that of 

(a) if was Au. Britany (a). He was in love with the heireſs of Britany, and had ſome hopes to marry 
bin du Cormier, her; but he could not have that ſatisfaction till after King Charles's death, and then by a 
__— very odious and unjuſt action; for he was obliged to have his marriage with the Princeſs 
Jane of France diflolved [BJ. His reign was remarkable by conſiderable events, ſome 
happy, and ſome unfortunate [C]; but upon the whole he was one of the moſt illuſtrious 


out of favour during his predeceſſor's reign. 
ſa) It was the 


1488, 


[4] He was great-grandſon of Charles V.] He 
was the ſon of Charles Duke of Orleans, who was the 
ſon of Lewis of France Duke of Orleans, aſſaſſinated 
at Paris by his uncle the Duke of Burgundy Novem- 

() Father An- ber the 23d 1497 (1). This Lewis the fon of Charles V 

mean nog married Valentina of Milan; ſo that Lewis XII, 

pag. 712 "” Valentina's grandſon, had the moſt lawful claim to 
the Duchy of Milan, and yet he could never keep it. 

B] He was obliged to have his marriage with Jane 

of France diſſolved.) She was the daughter of Lewis XI, 

and the ſiſter of Charles VIII; ſhe was married at the 

age of twenty two to our Lewis in the year 1476. 

She behaved herſelf very kindly towards him, when 

he was out of favour with the King, and it was ſhe, 

who by her entreaties got him out of priſon in the 

(2) bid. pag» year 1491 (2). But all this was not capable to con- 

1295 quer her huſband's ſtrong paſſion for Charles VIII's wi- 

dow; it was Ann of Britany ; he had loved her and 

been beloved by her before ſhe married Charles. To 

gratify therefore his paſſion, he cauſed his marriage 

to be declared void, and promiſed ſuch conſiderable 

rewards to Pope Alexander VI, that he obtained from 

him all that he deſired. Moſt people are perſuaded 

that he forſwore himſelf, when he declared upon oath, 

that he had never known her. © He proteſted that 

* he had been forced to marry her, dreading to 

draw upon himſelf the indignation of his father King 

« Lewis XI, who was a terrible man; and that he 

Lr ** never knew nor touched her (3).” This is what 

Dames Illuftres, Brantome obſerves, but he adds: I believe, as I 

Page 277. % have been told, that her huſband had very well 

* known and touched her to the quick, though ſhe 

« were a little diſtempered in her body. For he was 

„ not ſo chaſle as to abſtain from her, when he had 


* her ſo near him and by his fide ; conſidering that 


«© by his conſtitution he was very much inclined to ve- 
„ nereal pleaſures, which he liked extremely, as 
his predeceſſors had done; but he had a mind to 
«« get his former miſtreſs, who was Queen Ann, and 
„with her that noble Duchy, which raiſed ſuch temp- 
«* tations in his ſoul, that he divorced himſelf from 
*« that beautiful Princeſs, and the Pope was ſo good 
« as to believe and admit his oath, and to ſend him a 
«« diſpenlation, which was received by the Sorbonne, 
(4) Ibid. pag- ** and by the Court of Parliament at Paris (4).” Mon- 
288. ſieur Varillas gives us an account of the many injuſtices, 
which were committed in this affair. Lewis XII 


(*) In the manu- «« had petitioned the Court of Rome to annul (“) his 


8 marriage with Jane of France, the daughter and 


King's Library, ©* fiſter of the two laſt Kings, _ he was obli- 
which contains ** ged to her for his liberty and his life ; he had de- 
the proceeding for e clared to her before the Commiſſioners of the Holy 


annulling Lewis « See, that he had not conſummated his marriage 
the XIIth's mar- n 


riage wich ane with her, though that Princeſs had ſworn the con- 


- 
LY 


trary ; and the miracles which ſhe performed after- 
«« wards, ſeem to confirm what ſhe had aſſerted; he 
had maintained in writing ſome other particulars re- 
*© lating to this matter, which were not more proba- 
«© ble; he had bribed the Legate's Secretary with mo- 
«© ney: and being told by him that his diſpenſation 
for marrying again was drawn up, he married the 
Queen without waiting till the diſpenſation was 
delivered to him; which was the reaſon why the 
(5) Varillas, “ Legate poiſoned his Secretary (5).“ They who ſhall 
Hiſt. de Frage, pretend to deny, that this Princeſs performed mira- 
4 2 #q 1 cles, muſt however confeſs, that ſhe led an exemplary 
tion 2690, ů llite after her divorce, and that her moderation was 
admirable, EY the grievous injury that was 
done ner. It is therefore but juſt to give more credit 
to her aſſertion than to her huſband's oaths. Now it 
15 certain that ſhe declared before the Commiſſioners, 


with all the modeſty that became her virtue and her 


of France. 


and 


ſex, that the marriage had been conſummated. ** Jane 

* of France being examined in her turn upon the 

« ſame articles, anſwered . . . that modeſty would not 

*« ſuffer her to expreſs herſelf in plain terms upon the 

* third article (6), and yet ſhe could not in conſcience (6) Which way 
* acknowledge that it was true (7).” If it were true, n XII 
as a certain Jeſuit aſſerts it, that there appeared great mated his rk 
prodigies, when that marriage was declared void, there age. Varillas, 
would be no room left to queſtion Lewis XII's injuſtices A.. d. Louis 
and perjury. The declaration of the divorce “ was . I. 1. pag. 
** followed or at leaſt attended with terrible prodigies, 

*« as earthquakes, ſtorms, thunder and lightning, and (7) Ibid. 

« particularly ſo great a darkneſs, that at noon day 


they were obliged, ſays that author (8), to have (8) Lewis de 


© lighted flamboys, in order to read the ſentence of Beny. 

* the divorce, aud the declaration by which the 

marriage was annulled (6).” Theſe are ſurpriſing (9) 7«rnal det 

events, which the contemporary authors ought not to S , for Au- 

have omitted. Their general filence would be a more , LY 3 E 

ſtrange prodigy till than thoſe very events. And yet the LI, of Neves 

they muſt certainly have related nothing of all this; Fane of France, 

ſor if they had mentioned it, the knowledge of ſuch Written in French 

particulars would not have been fo ill preſerved, that yan 

there is hardly one perſon but looks upon them as a 5 

new diſcovery in the ſeſuit's book. Let us tranſcribe 

here the reflection of a modern author. How is it 

«« poſſible, /ays he (10), that an event of that kind, (2p Nouvelles de 

* ſhould have eſcaped the knowledge both of Bran- Repub des 

© tome, and of Monſieur Varillas, who have been 2 for Sept. 

« acquainted with and read ſo many ſecret memoirs 2 1 f. 758. 

„There is this difference to be obſerved between them, 

that the latter aſſerts poſitively that Ny Jane per- 

formed miracles, whereas the former has only theſe 

* words, ſhe was looked upon as a Saint, who almoſt 

« performed miracles. In theie matters, the more men are 

remote from the ſpring, the more particulars they 

« know.” Obſerve that“ the people at Paris com- 

„ plained loudly againſt the King for his parting 

„% with King Lewis X T's daughter; and that there were 

«*« ſome ſcrupulous Doctors who blamed him from the 

«« pulpit (11).” Judge then from this, whether they (11) Mezerai, 

would have been ſilent with 2 to the prodigies. As Chronobg, 

It might perhaps be ſaid, that fince Brantome's death, 4 fas. 418. 

there have been ſeveral miracles performed at that (12) Hilarion de 

Queen's tomb (12), and that Monſieur Varillas might Coſte, E/ges des 

therefore be more poſitive, than Brantome had been. 0 br 

However it be, the ſentence by which this marriage obſerves that 

was declared void, being publiſhed September the 22d Lewis XIII 

1498 (13), the King married Ann of Britany the Knowing that 

Sch (14) of January following. | God weeught 
[C]; His reign was remarkable by . . events... fome 8 

unfortunate.] Amongſt the greateſt misfortunes, which Jane's tomb, 

Lewis XII met with, mult be reckoned the loſs of the wrote ſeveral 

Kingdom of Naples and of the Milaneze. He was de- times tv the 

ceived by the King of Arragon with regard to the for- 122 . 

mer of theſe loſſes; but it could not be aſcribed entirely fed : 

to the artifices of the Court of Spain. The French the Pope ap- 

were beaten in ſeveral fights ; we may therefore aſſert, pointed Com- 

that the Court of France was ſhamefully tricked by at 1s 8 

the Court of Spain, and that the French ſoldiers ſuſ- 8 

fered themſelves to be routed by the Spaniſh ſoldiers. cles. 

The bad conduct of Lewis XII's Generals, which was 

manifeſtly the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, was neither a (73) Anſelme, 

comfort nor an apology for him ; it was rather a new ua — 

mortification for that Prince ; it proved, that he did not 5 

well know how to chooſe the perſons, to whom he (74) 1bid- pag. 

gave the molt conſiderable employments. This deſe g 2 1 

appeared moſt evidently in his other loſs; I mean that — pag 415. 

of the Milaneze. He gave the government of it to a fays the 18th. 

man who was very much hated (15), and who in that 

poſt made himſelf more odious {till than he was before; (15) To Tri- 

and beſides the other faults he committed. he ſuffered ale. 
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netians to reaſon 5 
all the glory of 


the French to rouſe the jealouſy of the inhabitants, by 
the liberties in which they indulged themſelves with 
(16) Mezerai, their wives (16). However he had at that time the com- 
Abrege Chronol. fort to recover the Milaneze very ſoon, by a perfidious 
tom. 4+ pag. 420 action, of which the Switzers (17) are very ſeldom 
pee 8 guilty. But Lewis X11 could never retrieve his other 
£499 loſſes in that country. It was to no purpoſe he raiſed 
(17) They made powerful armies, in order to be revenged on the King 
Lewis Sforza fall of Arragon ; ill ſuccels attended him every where, 
into the hands of in Italy, in Biſcay, and in Rouſſillon. The vexation 
the _ = he had from + many misfortunes, from the loſs of his re- 
——_— "wa putation, and from his not being capable to diſcover 
- 4 ibid. pag. all the artifices of the Spaniards, threw him into a 
421, under the diſtemper, which had almoſt carried him to the grave (18). 
year 1500. [O] Several lates entered into a confederacy to bring 
(18) lbid. pag. the Venetians to reaſmm.] Lewis was very much exaſpe- 
439- under the rated againſt the Venetians, becauſe they had injured 
year 1504 him about twenty times (19). The Pope, the Empe- 
(19) Ibid. under ror, and the King of Spain hated them no leſs for ſeve- 
the year 150 ral reaſons, and particularly becauſe they had encroached 
(20) Ibid. upon their reſpective territories (20). All theſe powers 

made a league together at Cambray in the year 1508, 
(21) Wia. under With ſo much ſecrecy (21), that the Venetians, not- 
the year 1508. Withitanding their great ſkill in politicks, heard no- 

thing of this confederacy, but when armies began to 
(22) Ibid. pag. move (22.) The French Embaſlador (24) inveighed 
447+ molt bitter'y againſt them in an oration, which he de- 
livered before the Emperor Maximilian in the year 
1510. He expatiated on the origin, progreſs, deſigns, 
artifices, and political maxims of that commonwealth (24). 
But it muſt be obſerved, that an orator, who deſigns to 
(24) See the 7oule the ſpirits of thoſe, he ſpeaks to, and engage them 
Preface to that to undertake a war, does not much regard that accura- 
Oration, in the Cy, which 1s required from an hiſtorian, 
French tranſlati- be, that commonwealth had been already ill-uſed other- 


— be Wiſe than in words, as you will ſee in the following 
year 1677, and remark. 


which was added Obſerve that John le Maire; of the Low-Countries, 
to the French Fuſticiary and Hiſtoriagrapher to Queen Ann of Brita- 
9 ny, Conſort to Lewis XII, wrote a book, which was 
22 „ as fatirical at leaſt, as the Embaſſador's oration, He 
net. i. e. © An Intitled it La Legende des Venetiens (The Legend of the 
« Enquiry into Venetians). He obſerves in his prologue or preface, 
„ the Liberty of that the entire ruin of their commonwealth was then 
Pen Br thought to be unavoidable, and that certain prophe- 
in Holland, with (7e (2 5), Oracles, and Vaticinations were alledged upon 
the Hiſtory of the that ſubject, with ſome Aſtrological Prognoftications, ap- 
Government of pearances of Signs, ſtrange Eclipſes, Comets, Fulminati- 
4 ** , * ten ons, earthquakes, monſters, auonders, and divers preſages. 
— 4e Houſſay, .. . Ian about, continues he, making a collection and 
ſummary account of all the Hiſtaries and Chronicles of 
(25) He menti. the Venetians, which 1 have reduced to three chief heads: 
ons 2 good many and I have found, that if any prophecies, waticinations or 
of them, prog noſtications have been ſpread abroad concerning their 
ruin, it has been by a proviſion and forewarning of God's 
Juſt judgment: which 1 deſign to prove under the three 
heads or articles aforeſaid. It is neceſlary to obſerve 
this here, that the reader may not want proofs, 1, of 
the Nation's vain boaſting, when their undertak- 
ings are attended at "firſt with good ſucceſs: 2. of 
the great credulity, with which people are apt to take 
up and apply Prognoltications : 3. ot the readineſs with 
which providence ſhews the vanity of thoſe proud and 
ſuperſtitious diſcourſes; for it was not long before the 
republick of Venice retrieved her loſſes. 

LEJ... He had almoſt alone all the glory of humbling 
that powerful ſtate. ] ** The Venetians beheld him at 
the ſame time beyond the Alps with an army of 
*© 40000 men, beginning the war againſt them, 

whilſt the Pope was thundering his excommunica- 
tions againit them, which made a very deep im- 
preſſion on the people's minds, when they are fup- 
ported by the terrors of an army. The King ha- 
ving paſſed the river Adda, purſued their army ſo 
** clolely, that he ingaged in battle May the 14th, 
and gained that memorable victory at Giera of Ad- 
da, near the village of Aignadel, four miles diſtant 
from Caravaz.. Their whole infantry was killed on 


(23) Lewis He- 
lian» 


However it 


and eminent Princes, who reigned after ſeveral ages. As the Republic of Venice was 
become very powerful, and had ſhewed in her behaviour too much of that pride, which 
uſually attends great power, ſeveral States entered into a confederacy to bring the Ve- 


Lewis XII, who joined with the Confederates, had almoſt alone 
umbling that powerful State [#], which was become formidable and 


odious 


„the ſpot, and Alviana their general, having loſt one 
eye, was taken priſoner. In a fortnight's time the 
King took all the places that belonged to him, and 
* which they had kept from him, almoſt without ſtrik- 
ing one blow. He might alſo have taken Vicenza, 
% Padua, Verona, Trevigio, and all the places belong- 
ing to the Empire, or the houſe of Auſtria, had he 
not been more juſt than ambitious. He ſent the de- 
*« puties of all thoſe cities, who had brought him their 
* keys, to the Emperor, who received their ſubmiſſion 
and put garriſons into their towns. The Pope had 
« ſent an army of ten or twelve thouſand men into 
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„ Romandiola (26). . . . King Ferdinand had only a (26) Mezerai, 


little Naval force in the Gulph, and waited till he 
* could make an advantage, as he really did, of the 
„ labours and expences of the French. Now this loſs 
only of the battle of Aignadel put the republick of 
© Venice under ſuch a conſternation, that loſing all 
hopes of keeping any thing in the continent, they 
* took the reſolution to confine themſelves within the 
«© Iſlands of their Gulph. In this deſperate condition, 
e they ſent orders to all the Governors of the places 
„ which had belonged to the Pope or to the Emperor, 
eto open them the gates; they called back their 
«© Magiſtrates from Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and all 
* the other places, to which the Emperor laid claim. 
Thus theſe three powers recovered by the courage of 
„the French, rather than by their own forces, all 
that had been uſurped from them: and thus the 
«« Venctians, whoſe ambition had been boundleſs, ſaw 
*« the limits of their dominions reduced in a trice with- 
in their own Gulph (27).” It is a French hiſtorian 


Abrege Chron, 
tom. 4 pag. 4 7. 
under the yea 
1509 


(27) Ibid. pag. 


who relates this, ſome will object; we ought to ſuſpect 448. 


him of flattery when he aſcribes to Lewis XII a- 
lone all the conſequences of the league of Cambray : 
well then ; let us quote Paulus Jovius, who acknowled- 
ges, that the Emperor had furniſhed nothing almoſt, 
but Envoys, when the French army had already con- 
fined all the forces of the Venetians within their own 
Canals. Let us, I fay, quote Paulus Jovius, who, to 
excuſe the Pope for forſaking the confederacy, and 
Joining with the Venetians, repreſents that this was the 
only means to ſecure Italy. He does not ſay, that 
the Italians had reaſons to fear the Emperor, or the 
King of Spain; he ſpeaks only of Lewis XII. His ex- 
preſſions are very ſtrong. In praaliis animi receſſibus 
graviores cauſe pontificem cunctis ſenſibus peracrem, flre- 
nuum, indomitum, vebe menter excitabant, ut ſaluti Ita- 
liz mature proſpiceret, diligentiſſimegue caveret, ne deletis 
Venetis, impotenti demum barbars foret ſerviendum. 
Namgue Ludovicus ubi uno ſecundo prelio Venetas opes 


contrivit, ac ademptis tot urbibus continentis, gentem ad- 


verſo rerum ſucceſſu conterritam intra paludes, ipſa/que 
Venetias circumfiuz maris beneficio. permunitas compulit, 
cundtis for midandus evaſerat : preſertim quum ad id bel- 
lum Maximilianus Ceſar nibil ferè preter legatos & 
Auguſti nomen attuliſſet. Noverat Julius Galli regis in- 
genium proferendi imperii maxime avidum noverat in- 
exhauſlas Gallorum opes ; videbat florentiſſimum Mediola- 
nenſium imperium exadtis Sfortianis Calliæ attributum ; 
Ligures vero ſuos, armis plane domitos, ac arce cervici- 
bus impoſita in ſervitutem redafos. Porro Venetos, guo- 


rum toto orbe terrarum paulo ante ſumma & inveterata 


Fuiſſet auctoritas, unius hore momento, copiis, imperio, 
ac dignitate penitus eſſe (poliates. Quibus rebus adduus 
( uti pium equiſimumgue & were Italum pontificem dece- 
bat) Venetos, ne tantis fluctibus obrutos, plane demer- 
ſos, ac penitus extinctos vellet, ſuppliciter deprecantes, 
ſublewandos cenſuit (28). i. e. The Pope, who had 
«« a moſt quick judgment, and who was courageous 
„and ſtout, had in the moſt hidden receſſes of his 
mind, ſome very ſtrong reaſons, to provide in time 
for the preſervation of Italy, left, if he did not 
take all poſſible care, the whole country ſhould fall 
under the dominion of a proud Barbarian, after the 
utter ruin of the Venetians. For Lewis, having 
«« deſtroyed all the forces of the Venetians in one 
«© ſuccelsful battle, and taken ſo many Cities in the 

| « Continent, 


(28) Paulus Jo- 


vios, in Vita Le- 


ont: A, lib. 2. 
Page m. 73, 74+ 


a” 
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(4) JULWS11. this Monarch, by 


See his article. an artful politician. 

Nemours 

had been obliged to ſeek for a ſanctuary ſomewhere out of Rome [F.] 
fe) 7 he re- reduced to great extremity (c). 


(29) He is the 
ſame with the 

Duke of Ne- 

mours. 2 


(30) Mexerai, 
Abrege Chron, 
tom. & pag: 457» 
under the year 
1510. 


(31) Erant ple- 
rigue adeo mente 
conflernati, ut 
Julio weluti deſ- 
Peratiz rebus a 
Oftia triremibus 
iendum eſſe 
— ſuaderent. 
Jovius, in Vita 


Leonis X, lib. 2. 
ted her part, and by ſcruples of conſcience, by her 


page 107. 


(32) Mezerai, 
Abrege Cbron. 
tom. 4+ Page 460. 


(33) In the re- 
mark H] of the 
article LEWIS 
VII. 


L E W 
rs. After ſo glorious a ſucceſs the Confederacy was turned againſt 
intrigues of a Pope (b) who was not only a great warrior, but alſo - 


Lewis vanquiſhed that League ſo effectually, that if the Duke of 
d not been killed in the battle of Ravenna, that haughty and warlike Pope 


odious to all its nei 


would even have had him depoſed, notwithſtanding the Duke oſ Nemours's death, had 
not almoſt all Europe confederated againſt them, There had never been ſuch a concourſe 
of enemies againſt one ſingle Kingdom [G]; and it muſt be confeſſed that France was 
But beſides that it is very glorious for Lewis XII, that 
his enemies dreaded him ſo, as to think that they could never put a ſtop to his conqueſts, 
unleſs they acted all together with one accord againſt him; he had alſo the glory to break 
that formidable confederacy by his negotiations [H]. The peace he concluded with the 


The French 


Engliſh 


«« Continent, that that nation being diſpirited by ſuch fzies, cobich have approved the Council of Piſa? Have 


„ misfortunes, was reduced within its own marſhes, 
« their very City being preſerved only by the ſea that 
« ſurrounds it; Lewis, I ſay, was become formida- 
„ ble to all, eſpecially becauſe the Emperor Maximi- 
lian had bardly contributed any thing to this war 
„ but by his name, and his ſending Embaſſadors. 
«© Pope Julius knew that the French King was very 
„ ambitious to extend the limits of his dominions : 
„ He knew that the French had inexhauſtible riches ; 
«© he ſaw the moſt flouriſhing dutchy of Milan in the 
hands of the French, who had expelled the Sforza's. 
„He beheld his Ligurians quite ſubdued by the force 
*© of Arms, and reduced to ſlavery by a fort built o- 
«© ver their heads. He ſaw the Venetians, whoſe ſo- 
« vereign and long continued authority extended but 
* lately almoſt over the whole earth, bereft in one 
moment of all their force, their power, and dignity. 
This moved him (as it became a pious, molt juſt 
and truly Italian Pope) to aſſiſt the Venetians, who 
% humbly petitioned him not to ſuffer, that they who 
«« were thus vanquiſhed, and brought ſo low, ſhould 
„be entirely deſtroyed.” 

[I If the Duke of Nemours had not been killed. : 
the Pope had been obliged to ſeek for a ſantuary . . . out 
of Rome.] Even before Gaſton de Foix (29), the Thun- 
derbolt of Italy, who would probably have excelled 
the two Scipio's, had he lived as 'long as they, be- 
fore this great man, I ſay, had gained the victory 
at Ravenna, Julius was going to retire from Rome, 
leſt he ſhould fall into the hands of the French, and 
he would really have left that City, bad not Lewis XII 


ſuffered himſelf to be bewitched by the charms of 


ſuperſtition. Mezerai acquaints us with this particu- 
lar: * In this conſternation, the Pope, who'did not 
think himſelf ſafe at Rome, in caſe the King's vic- 
*« torious army ſhould purſue him, endeavoured to find 
out ſome way toadjult his difference with the King: 
but as ſoon as he knew, that the King being wearied 
with his Conſort's importunate ſcruples of conſcience 
had given orders to Trivulcio not to attempt any 
thing on the State of the Church, he became more 
*« obltinate and implacable than ever (30).” The vic- 
tory of Ravenna cauſed the like conſternation at Rome, 
though the moſt dreadful commander had been killed 
in the battle; and the Pope was humbly deſired to em- 
bark immediately and make his eſcape (31). The 
charms of the ſame ſuperſtition encouraged him again, 
and proved his ſecurity. ** The conſternation was fo 
great at Rome, that the Cardinals went in a body 
** to deſire the Pope to make peace with the King. 
But Ferdinand and the Venetians having encoura- 
«« ged him a little, he had recourſe to his uſual artifi- 
ces: he trifled with the King, making ſeveral pro- 
* polals of an accommodation, whilſt the Queen ac- 


«+ careſles, her intrigues, and her importunities ſhe 
*+* often appeaſed his anger, and allayed his reſent- 
** ment (32), Who would not lament the fate of 
Lewis XII, who met with ſo dan a domeſtick 
enemy, in the very perſon who. was moſt dear to him ? 
This confirms very ſtrongly what I have obſerved a- 
bove (33) concerning the icruples of Lewis VII. No- 
thing is more proper to with-hold a eror's arm 
ready to cruſh an enemy, or to gather the fruits of a 
conſiderable victory, than the artifices or the bigotry 
of a father confeſſor. It is obſerved indeed, that Kin 

Lewis XII filenced once his wife, who was continual- 
ly importuning him. What, ſays he, Madam, do you 
pratend 10 be more lzarned, than ſo many famous Univer- 


9 by his negotiations. ] (40) 


not your Father Confeſſors told you, that the <women have 

na right to vote in the Church (34)? But what could it (34) Mezera, 
avail to ſay this once? A woman ſo well beloved by her #/ de France, 
huſband, as Ann of Britany was, is not to be diſcou- 24 r page $90 
raged for being denied three or four times : ſhe will re- * 
ſame her ſuit again, till her requeſt be granted. She 
is a bed or night-bird, whoſe voice is very dangerous; 

it will be ſure to perſuade ſooner or later. The hiſtorian 
whom I have quoted obſerves, that ſome Monks, who 
were this Queen's Ghoſtly-Fathers, filled her mind with 
ſcruples, fo that ſhe never ceaſed to teaze her huſband 
with them (35). If Juvenal had been acquainted with (35) Mezeral, 
ſuch things, he would have made us dread ſuperſtition ibid. pag. 891» 
more than pedantry in a wife. - 


Non habeat matrona tibi gue juncta recumbit, 
Dicendi genus; aut curtum ſermone rotato 
Torqueat enthymema, nec hiftorias ſciat omnes. (36). ( 30) J pong 
« O what a midnight curſe has he, whoſe fide, 
AIs peſtered with a Mood and figure Bride! 
Let mine, ye Gods (if ſuch muſt be my fate) 
* No Logic learn, nor Hiſtory tranſlate. 
Dxypen. 


The Queen we ſpeak of was ſo obſtinately determined 
to carry her point, that the King was at laſt obliged 
to grant her all that ſhe demanded ; that is to ſay, thay 
he baſely ſubmitted to the Court of Rome. Here fol- 
lows another from Mezerai (37). * The (37) Mezenil, 
King ſuffered all theſe misfortunes with courage: ce Chromol, 
but he had a domeſtic grief much greater than what — hg 
« all his enemies could create him. It was occaſioned 1513. 
* by his own wife, who being troubled with ſcruples 
incident to her ſex, could not bear that the King 
** ſhould be at variance with the Pope, and ſupport a 
Council againſt him. As ſhe was continually ftun- 
ning him with her ſcruples upon theſe two points, 
he was often obliged, for peace and quietneſs, to 
« {top the courſe of his arms, even when they were 
* moſt proſperous, and he was juſt upon the point of 
bringing Julius to his terms. At laſt, being entire- 
ly vanquiſhed by her importunate ſollicitatious, and 
by the remonſtrances of his ſubjects made by her 
«« inſtigation, he renounced his Council of Piſa, and 
„ adhered to that of Lateran by his Procurator, who 
*« cauſed his order for that purpoſe to be read in 
the eighth ſeſſion, December the 14th, the Pope 
„ himſelf preſiding (38). By 
[G] There had never been ſuch a concaurſe of enemies 
againſt one fingle kingdom.) Lewis was obliged to wage 
war all at once againſt the Pope, * the repub- 
lick of Venice, againſt Spain, againſt England, and 
againſt the Switzers. And beſides this, he was to ſup- 
port a poor abdicated King (39), who had nothing, 
to aſſiſt him but the juſtice of his cauſe, which avail- 
ed him nothing, as it is pretty often the caſe. 
H He had the glory to break tba... . . confedera- 
France was then in the (40) Mezerai, 


(38) See the ar- 
ticle of JULIUS 
II, remark [G]- 


(39) John of 
Albret, King of 
Nayarre, 


" teſt danger it had ever been in for a great ge Chronol. 
„many years. For the Switzers being exceedingly 4 
« proud of the victory of Navarre, entered France 1 513. i 


„% by the Duichy of Burgundy, and he (41) with the 
«« Engliſh made his attack on the fide of Picardy. (41) Namely the 
„The Switzers beſieged Dijon with 25000 men, to Emperor. 
« whom the Emperor had added all the nobilicy of 
« the Franche-Comte, and ſome troops of German 
„ horſe commanded by Ulric Duke of Wittenberg. 
« La Trimouille having defended the city during ſix 
4 *« weeks, 
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Hf be ſbeaks n multos poſt dies interiit. 


complexilus indul- to Lewis then a widower. 


Engliſh was a great and deciſive ſtroke. It proved indeed accidentally fatal to him, be- 
cauſe it engaged him in a marriage, which did him more harm than an army of a hundred 


thouſand men could have done: for this Prince having married Henry VII “Ts ſiſter, a 
very lovely young Princeſs, indulged himſelf a little too much in the pleaſures of ma- 


trimony [1]. 


W 45 


He did not proportion his careſſes according to his ſtrength, or to his age, 


but according to his wife's beauty. For as he had no children but daughters, he wiſhed 


{d) Mezerai, 
Abrege Chronol. 
tom- 4+ P2g- m. 


conſtitution in that exerciſe. 


moſt earneſtly that ſhe might give him a ſucceſſor, 


He ſoon waſted his weak 


He conſummated his marriage October the roth 1514 
(d), and died of a looſeneſs January the 1ſt 1515 (e), at the age of fifty three (% Mezerai, 


470+ years (J), without having been able to get the Queen with child, after ſo many eng tho aye 


(e) Sup»oſing endeavours dangerous to his life. 


the year begins 


It proved a happineſs for France; for if the Queen 


m. 4+ Page 47 Is 


Rs rd ay had been delivered of a ſon, they would have had, inſtead of Francis I, an infant for 


of January» 


their King, who would have been very weak all his life-time [XI. 


Lewis XII was fo 


much inclined to eaſe his ſubjects, that he deſerved the ſurname of FaTHER or THE 


«« weeks, judged it more to divert that torrent 

«© another way, leſt, fe? the making of the town, 

„ it ſhould overflow the whole country as far as 

«« Paris, than to make it ſtronger by ſtopping it. 

«« He entered therefore into a negotiation with the 

« Switzers, and managed it fo well, that he ſent 

„them back into their own country, obliging himſelf 

to perſuade the King to pay them 600000 crowns, 

to renounce the Council of Piſa, and to give up his 

„ pretenſions to the Dutchy of Milan. He had no 

« poſitive orders to conſent to ſuch terms ; but he 

* thought it was his duty to do it in order to preſerve 

1183 the Lingdom of France, and he gave them fix 
(42) mag” wh „ hoſtages, two Lords and four Citizens (42) 
the King refuſ- ©* About the ſame time, towards the middle of July, the 
ing to ratify this Emperor and the King of England had laid fiege 
treaty, they were «© to Terouenne, with about 5ooo0 men. The 


in great danger « French army had the good luck to throw a con- 
of their lives. 40 f 
The only thing voy o 


that ſaved theſe “ of the city ; but on their return the French, who 


innocent perſons 4 were not ſufficiently upon their d, were at- 
_ .. © tacked and routed. This fight ened Auguſt 


the 18th near Guinegaſte : it was called Ja journte 
—— «© des eſperons, the battle of the ſpurs, becauſe the French 
money, which *©* made more uſe of their ſpurs than of their ſwords.” 
the King offered Terouenne capitulated a fortnight after (43). Tour- 
them. nay ſurrendered very ſoon. So that the peace, which 
9 S very n. It was con- 
cluded at London Auguſt the 2d 1514 (44). 
3 1 [1] He indulged binfolf a little 2 2 the plea- 
468. fares of matrimony.) Guicciardin and Paulus Jovius 
make this obſervation. Cælibi Ludbvico, ſays the 
(44) Ibid. pag. latter (45), {pra ſolenne pacis ac amicitiæ fadus, Ma- 
„„ ria Henrici Regis ſoror eximiæ venuſtatis virgo deſpon- 
detur. Qua in Galliam perducta, Ludo vicus incredi- 
(45) 3 * bili ſumpiu & mira ludorum varietate nuptias celebra- 
bs ＋. lib, wh vit. Sed dum ætatis & waletudinis, que ei tum erat 
pag. 146. In the fenuiſſi ma, pene oblitus, intemperantius (ut ferunt ) pro- 
14th book of his crrandis liberis operam daret, concepta r febricula 
me i, e. Beſides the ſolemn 
= —_ . © treaty of peace and friendſhip, which was concluded 
guum intemperan- between them, Mary King Henry's ſiſter, a 
tius puellaribus ** beautiful young virgin, was promiſed in marriage 
| The young Princeſs 
1 being arrived in France Lewis e. his nup- 
Pot invaleſcents tials with an incredible magnificence, and a won- 
etiam profluvie *©* derful variety of publick ſhews. But not minding 
ventris extinctus © his age, nor his health, which was then very weak, 
eff, « he is ſaid to have laboured with too much intem- 
«« perance to get children ; which threw him into a 
«© conſumptive fever, of which he died a few days 
after.“ Here follow Guicciardin's words. 7/ re 


(43) Mezerai, 


di Francia, mentre che dando cupidamente opera alla 


Belleæxa eccellente & alla etd della nuova moglie, gio- 

vane di diciotti anni, non fi ricorda dell eta jua, e 

debilita delle compleſſione, oppreſſo da febbr:, e ſopra 

venendogli accidenti di fluſſo, parti guaſi repentinamente 

della vita preſente, havendo fatto memorabile il primo 

(a6) Guicciard. giorno dell' Anno M. D. XV. con la ſua morte (48). i. e. 
2 folio 351 7 Whilſt the King of France was wholly intent on 
; % the beauty and youth of his new ſpouſe, who was 
„then eighteen years old, he did not remember his 

«© own age, nor his weak conſtitution : ſo that he 
«© ſoon fell into a fever, attended with a looſeneſs, 
which in a little time carried him to his grave, 
rendering the firſt day of the year 1515 remark- 
death.” Mezerai agrees with theſe two 

Several perſons imagined, ſays he (47), 


47) Mezerai, 


Moire de France, « able by hi 
a · 872+ Italian authors. 
Vol. VII. 


tom. 2, 


viſions and ammunitions into the ditches 


„ after he is 


PxoPLE, 


that his exceſſrve fondneſt for the young Queen proved 
the cauſe of his death. Monſieur Varillas obſerves, 


that the 8 and Courtiers ſeeing him marry a- 

gain, did all foretell with one accord, that he would 

not ſurvive his ſecond nuptials (58). 2 4 
[XJ If the Queen had been delivered of a ſon, they XII, le. _ 

would have had .. .. an infant for their King, who pag. m. 387. 

would have been very weak all his life time.] I do not 

aſſert this as a thing certain, but only as a very pro- 

bable conjecture; grounded on the ſame reaſon, which 

very judicious authors aſſerted was the cauſe of the 

infirmities, under which Charles VIII laboured. 

That Charles VIII was of that weak conſtitution 

ve have mentioned, is unqueſtionable, ſince Comines , 

«« aflerts , that this Prince was akways an infirm man Nen 

« auith regard both to his body and to bis under ſtlanding ; 

* Gaguin + goes farther ſtill, for he obſerves, teneris H Iritis lib. 11. 

atque imbecillibus membris adeo Carolus ſuit, ut ſe- 

* dulo duci illum & geſtari molliter priuſquam ſolide in- 

*« ceaeret oportuerit. i. e. Charles's limbs were ſo 

© tender and weak, that he wanted to be firſt care- 

4 fully led, and ſoftly ſupported, before he could ven- 

“ ture to walk alone. One might very well ſuſpect 

* that this was occaſioned by his father's old age, 

«© when he begot him; for, according to Dominicus 

« Mencinus's obſervation. 


« Pronus I in canos Ludovicus annos 1 Is Carmine de 
« Cum daret wires animo ſenettus Fs "I 
« Corpori auferret, meruit decoram a 
„ Gignere prolem. 
« j. e. When Lewis to have grey hairs, when 
old age ſtrengthened his mind, at the ſame time 
« that it weakened his body, he was thought wor- 
« thy to get a beautiful child. Now it is certain 
« that amongſt the infirmities of old age, this has 
% always been reckoned one of the molt conſidera- 
ble. 
J. Coitus jam longa oblivio, vel fi + Juven.Sat. 10 
« Coneris, jacet exiguus cum ramice nerwus. —— 


| That is, 
« The limber nerve in vain provok'd to riſe, 
Inglorious from the field of battle flies. 


DRrpkEx. 


4% And though by the uſe of thoſe medicines, which 
„the Phyſicians call Entatica ſtraining or ſtretching, 
„ and by a thouſand amorous careſles, 


e Tncendi jam frigidus 00 


« Laomedontiades, vel Neftaris hernia poſſit , * Tuven. Sat. 6, 


Ver. 32 $» 

© anold man might be made capable to do ſomething 

„with a young woman, yet one cannot expect much 

« from their embraces, becauſe, as Galen obſerves 9, | rag 2 
« Dux florentem ætatem wel præcedunt ætates, wel ſe--— rar 
« quuntur, aut plane ſemen non effundunt,aut certe infaxcun- 

« dum, aut male facundum emittunt. A man is not proper 

« for generation neither before he is full grown, or \ Nang 
paſt that age. And this proved true in 5 5 hm * 
4 Charles the eighth, who had all the infirmities I Hiſtoire de 
« mentioned above, which were occaſioned by his fa- Loui XI, pag. 
4 ther's begetting him in his old age (49).” 4ts 


M 


LEW 


ProPLE, an elogium, infinitely more glorious, than that of Great, of Auguſt, of 
Magnificent, of Bold, &c, He ſuffered patiently the ſatires that were made againſt 
himſelf, but not thoſe againſt the Queen [IL]. He loved that Princeſs moſt tenderly, 
and he had ſuch a regard for her as proved detrimental to his Kingdom. She filled his +) Se Mezerai, 
mind with ſcruples, which were attended with very dangerous conſequences (g), and %% % France, 
which ſerved to ſtrengthen Julius II, the moſt bitter enemy France ever had in Italy. 873, 84. ad 
This being excepted, ſhe was a great Queen, and of an uncommon chaſtity { MJ. There — 


are ſeveral witty ſayings of Lewis XII (Y); 1 ſhall mention but one of them * 395, &c, 
| Ate of | 


46 


See the ee · 
r“ 


? 
[LI He ſuffered patiently the ſatires, that were made obſerves, that whereas formerly a woman, who was 'Y 
againſt himfelf, but not thoſe againſt the Queen.) Let us tender of her reputation, would have fcrupled to meet 49 
uote upon this Brantome's memoires. The King, in any place with another, whoſe virtue was only wall 
(50) Brantome, fays he (50), had fo great a reſpe for his wife Juten . it is now a common practice to make no "48 
12 ds Ame of ritany, 2s being told unte, that the Clerks difference between thoſe who lead a regular life, and = 
„ belonging to the Parliament of Paris, and the thoſe who do not. It is diſcouraging virtue to deprive (58) Nouvelles 


e Scholars had adted ſome plays, in which they laſhed the it of its temporal rewards (58) ; now it is depriving de la Republique 7 
King and his Court and all the great men in the king- it of them, to ſhew the ſame regard and the ſame ci- 2 1 ting _ =. 
dom, he took not much Wy, it, but ſaid only, that vility to a woman who has ſuffered in her reputation, 92 1 
they muſt 775 their time, and that he gave them leave as to a virtuous and honeſt woman ; and yet this is 2 
to ſpeak of him and of his Court, provided they did not what is now generally done. For is there any thing, 8 
do it indecently'; But that they ſhould by no means ſpeak ** which is eaſier obtained by thoſe women, who are | 
of the 2 otherwiſe he would have them all bang- tender of their reputation, than by thoſe who 
ed : ſuch wwas the regard ht had for her. I ſhall add have 7 it? Do the former go more freely 
to this paſſage the following words of Coſtar. Was and boldly to public entertainments and aſſemblies, 

„ not our King Lewis XII, Who deſerved to be ** than the latter? Are they received there with more 
* ſtiled the father of his people, publickly ridiculed ** civility and diſtinction? Is it any obſtacle to a good 
on the ſtage, and repreſented under the character ** ſettlement for a woman, to have been the public 
of an inſatiable miſer, who uſed to drink out of * talk of the town? Is ſhe the leſs commended for it in 
a golden cup, without being able to quench that diſ- a dedication or in a funeral ſermon ? By no means ; 
hy 0 thirſt ? He commended he invention, A and we may very well ſay, with Solomon, in this 


aughed at it like the eſt ; and perhaps he was glad reſpect, there is one event to him that ſacrificeth, (59) Ibid. 1 
* that as his thirſt after riches had never made his ſub. and to him that ſacrificeth not (56).” ai — 
57) Coſtar, « jects ſhed tears, it ſhould afford them an bpportunity Let us return to Queen Ann of Britany. Her A 

S merry, and to divert themſelves agree- 


page 728, o dive chaſtity was not uſeleſs to her conſidering her high 
* ably (51).” This Monarch was generally ſpeaking ſo putt for which it made amends. Here follow. (60) Hilar, de 
mild A's ood natured, that people looked upon his ſe- the words of one of her panegyriſts (60). ** I know, Coſte, 2 des 
verity towards the Duke of Milan, as a particular that ſome (*) have aſſerted, that this good King ſee- Samet Muftres, 
judgment of Providence. He had him carried from ing that the Queen was extremely ambitious to go- A 
Lyons to Loches, where be was ſhut up during ten vern, ſuffered her quietly to have the adminiſtration (*) A. Ferron, 
years till he died; he was treated with a ſeverity ſo ** of her own Duchy of Britany ; and that knowing and other Hiſto- 

(3% 2 contrary to this good Prince's known mercy, that it was ** ſhe was contriving ſomething againſt his will anke 


e thought to be a viſible puniſhment from Ged (52). This «<y ainlt his ſervice, yet he would never be revenged F. 
under the year © Wretched Duke of Milan * was ſhut up in an iron ** of her, and ſaid to thoſe, who adviſed him to it, 1 
1500. cage, where he had not even the comfort of reading or ** ave ought to bear with ſomething in a «haſie wife.” I 

of writing. This fevere puniſhment alone made ſeveral There are ſome perſons, who would chooſe their wives 
* Lewis Sforza. perſons imagine that Lewis XII was cruel. Em ſhould be coquets but obedient, rather than modeſt and 


tamen pervicacis obſtinatægque nature, & proinde ſæwuum 

& inexorabilem plerique exiſtimarunt, vel ob id præci- 

pus, quod Ludowicum Sfortiam erepto omni ſcribendi, & 
(53) Paulus Jo- 9u@ cuperet legendi ſolatio, ferrata incavea omnium mi- 
vius, Hiſt. lib, ſerrimum mori coegifſet (5 3). 
14. ſub fin. LM] His wife. . . was @ great Queen, and of an 
(54) Memoires uncommon chaſtity. } See her 198 in Brantome (54), 
dei Dames II- and in Hilarion de Coſte (55). 1 content myſelf with 
luftres, from pag» barely referring you to thoſe authors; but I ſhall not 
*. to pag. 31. do the fame with regard to Peter de St. Julien; I ſhall 
(55) Ves des tranſcribe his words, which contain a very curious 
Dames Illuſtres, particular. Queen Ann Ducheſs of Britany, /ays 
at the beßinning. 5% (56), and Madam Ann of France Ducheſs of Bour- 
(56 Pierre Ju- “ bonnois (the former twice Queen of France, and the 


haughty. 


Malo Venuſinam quam te Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, fi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſupercilium (61). 


*« Some country girl ſcarce to a curtſey bred, 
„% Wou'd I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If ſupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 
„ She brought her father's triumphs in her train.” 
DRvopkx. 
Lewis XII was not of that temper. See Monſieur 
Boileau Deſpreaux's tenth Satyr, where he tells you 
what price a virtuous woman puts upon her chaſtity. 


(61) Juven. Sat- 


6. ver. 166. 


lien, Antiquitez 4 latter daughter of Lewis XI, and Queen Regent of 
2 e *« France during the minority of her brother King ** After the concluſion of the league or confederacy at 
2 Vies des *© Charles VIII] had fo virtuouſly rooted out all im- Cambray, the Venetians ſent Embaſſadors to him, to 
Dames Illuftres, ** pudicity, and grafted true honeſty in the hearts of all © engeavour to draw him from it. The Senator, who was 
tom. 1+ pag» 54, „ Ladies, Gentlewomen, Citizen's wives, and all other ** at the head of the Embaſly, made him an oration, 
$5» French women, that they, who could be in the in which he expatiated on the wiſdom of their Com- 
** leaſt ſuſpected of having committed any thing againit “ monwealth. But Lewis, who had no mind to con- 
their reputation, were ſo much deſpiſed and diſ- ** tradift him, nor yet to grant his requeſt, anſwered 
** honoured that the virtuous women would have thought him very wittily ; I ſhall ſend ſuch a vaſt number | 
it a diſgrace to ſuffer them in their company.” I do of mad-men againſt your wiſe-men, that all their 1 
not think there can be a more effectual method than this wiſdom will prove ineffectual to reſiſt them; for our I 
to make chaſtity flouriſn. If it were the univerſal “ mad-men rike every where, without minding how, 
practice of all the women of good reputation to *©* and without hearing any reaſon (62].“ He might (62) Varillas, 
reſuſe to meet in ſuch places, where women ſuſ- very well ſay, that he would ſend mad- men againſt = * Lauis 
pected of gallantry might be admitted, would there be the Venetians ; for all that the French did in Italy e 3 
any Ladies, who would dare to expoſe their reputa- under Charles VIII, and Lewis XII, was the effect above, A 
(57) La Chetar- tion? It were, I think, a very eaſy taſk for Queens only of that martial fury, which even foreigners are on (45) of the 
dye, Ine to put their ſex upon a good footing; they need only obliged to acknowledge is the natural temper of the ticle HO5P T- 
pour une jeune French ſoldiers in the beginning of their battles. Their TAL (Michael 


Princeſs. See the © refuſe admittance to ſuch Ladies, who had given . 
Nouvelles de la good reaſons to ſuſpect their chaltity ; in a word, they eagerneſs and ready courage produced very good effects ; I 
but as their Generals wanted conduct an judgment, 


Rep. des Lettres, need only to follow Ann of Britany's Fg, A modern 
for Oct. 1685, author (57) points out to us the moſt effectual cauſe of and the affairs of France were then managed with very 

little wiſdom, their conqueſts were as ſuddenly loſt, 
| | a 


[LMI Hall mention but one of his witty ſayings.] 


fre 
Arts 1. P. 407 5. the great diſſoluteneſs which prevails in this age. He 
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Ulric. Hu- 
(59) Hiſt, civil. 
tom. 2, pag · 112, 
113. edit. France 


2692+ 


(a) There is 4 
continual war 
appointed to man 
= earth, Job 
vii. 1. So it is in 
the French tranſ- 


lation; ours is as 


follows. 1s * 
net appointe 
time to man upon 
earth ? 


Teflament Po- 
(1) 7% 5 


litique de Mr. 
Lowvais, page 
388. 


(2) Ibid. pag» 
343» 


L E W 


— alſo give the deſcription of his body [O], as we find it in a book of Bartholomew 
Cocles. 


47 


as they had been made. There was at that time very 
little prudence both in the Preſident and in the Mem- 
bers of the Council; and it was this that ſaved Italy, 
as has been lately very well obſerved by a celebrated 
Profeſſor in Frieſſand. 87 Carolus V & Galli tum 
temporis ita fuifſent animati, fſicut eff Ludovicus XIV 
& ejus comſlium, ci ul inſtituta rationeſque fere ſunt Ma- 
thematice, adtum fuiſſet de Halia, eujus nulla amplius 
erat vis militaris. Sed ut Galli hanc expeditionem impetu 


magis quam confilio, fato non prudentiæ ductu fuſceperant 


[O] 1 Pall al give the deſeription of his body. 
Naude has inſerted it in his Adden as Hind 
of Lewis XI (64), and he obſerves that he met with (64) Pag- 44- 
it in @ very ſcarce book printed an hundred and twenty 
28 (05). You will ſee the title of it in the mar- (65) Ry 
gin Caput non magnum, acutum, frons a % e 
oculi groſfi eminentes, 1 — curti * ee 
ample & elrvatz, labra groſſa, & mentum acutum, (66) Barth» 
collum curtum & ſubtile, humeri anguſii, manus & Coles, lib. 2. 


exetuti erant, ita mirum non eft, idem fatum, defi- 
ciente conſtantia, illos deflituiſſe (63). 86 It 
„% Charles VIII and the French in his time had been 
« as wiſe as Lewis XIV and his Council, whoſe de- 
« figns are ſo well laid, and the means fo well adapted 
« to them, that the ſucceſs is almoſt mathematically 
«« certain, Italy had been quite undone, fince it would 
«© have had no r any forces to defend itfelf But as the 
«« French had undertaken and carried on, that expedi- 
«« tion by a ſudden reſolution, rather than by a mature 
«« deliberation, and were led by fate rather than by 
„ prudence, it is no wonder, that as they were not 
« conſtant in purſuing the ſame deſign, ſo their former 
«« good fortune failed them alſo.” 


brachia ſubtilia & longa, epighottis eminens, furcula pec- Phyſiolog. Quæſt. 


toris ftricta, pectus anguſtum, ſtatura potius curva quam 
erecta, corpus colericum, & motus oculorum welox & 
fur ſum revolventes ſe, & crura ſubtilia. i. e. He had 
Da little and picked head, a narrow forehead, large 
eyes, Which ſeemed to come out of his head; a lean 
* face, ſhort hair, a large and high noſe, thick lips, 
a picked chin, a ſhort and thin neck, narrow ſhoul- 
ders, thin and long hands and arms; the epiglot- 
tis ſtanding out; the breaſt-bone cloſe, and the 
«© breaſt narrow, his ſhape crooked rather than ſtraight, 
** his body bilious, his legs thin; the motion of his 
eyes ſwiſt, and he uſed to roll them upwards.” 


LEWIS XIII King of France, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry the Great, was born 


at Fontainbleau September 17, 1601, and 


an his reign May 14, 1610. If his reign 


in the ten firſt years was attended with ſeveral troubleſome factions, which ſometimes came 

ſuch a head as to occaſion civil wars [A], it was not leſs diſturbed in the twenty three 
aſt years, either by religious or foreign wars; ſo that what Fob obſerves of all men in 
general (a), may be particularly applied to this Prince. This reign, which was ſo little 
peaceful, was otherwile extremely glorious, and it was a long time ſince France had 


[4] His a was attended with ſeveral troubleſome 
faction, which ſometimes came to ſuch a brad as to oc- 
cafion civil wwars.] When a man examines the hiſtory 
of the reign of Lewis XIII, from the beginning to the 
end, he is a thouſand times tempted to aſk this queſ- 
tion. But is it true, that what I am reading was 
« done in France? Or have I not rather here a book, 
in which the authors, by a romantic fiction, de- 
«« lighted to repreſent the character of ſome ſacl ious 
« nation, and: of a Nobility inclined to rebellion : 
« which character theſe authors were pleaſed to publiſh 
«« under the name of France, in order to conceal the 
« name of ſome other nation.“ A man is chiefly 
tempted to aſk theſe queltions, when he has ſuffered 
himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed by the railleries of foreigners, 
who charge the French with being exceflively fond of 
Monarchy, and of their Kings; or by the elogies, 
which ſome French authors have beſtowed on their 
own nation, as though the French were naturally very 
ſubmiſſive to their Kings with an incomparable zeal 


«© rebellions, no treaſons. 


gained 


preceding. Where is at preſent that multitude of 
» factious men, inclined to rebellion? Have they not 
6 

had before? Do not the wars and the other expences 
Which your Majeſty muſt bear to ſupport the ſplen- 
dor of your glory oblige you to lay more heavy 
taxes on your 
„under Lewis XI? 


des not the Nobility pay more 
than ever? Does not the Clergy contribute more 
towards the public charges of the State than they 
** ever did before, both in this and in all former ages? 
* And has not your Majeſty as many quarrels with 
the Holy See, as any King of Prance ever had ? 
And yet all is quiet, all is obedient; there are no 
The wars and troubles are 
only abroad, whereas formerly we had them at 


* home (3). . How then ſhall we account for this (3) Teftament 


«« difference? .. . Whence comes this alteration ? From 


your Majeſty's different way of exerting your royal 
authority from your judgment in making a proper 


and loyalty. Nothing can be more ill grounded © uſe of it; from your ſkill in managing that brute, 
than theſe railleries of foreigners, and theſe elogies of ** called the people, which if left without a bridle, 
ſeveral French writers. The author of Monſieur de © runs wild up and down according as its inſtinct 


Louvois's Political Teflament was much better ac- 
quainted with the true genius of that nation. He ſets 
it down as an unqueſtionable maxim, that the true 
and only means to prevent civil wars in France, is 
the . abſolute authority of the ſovereign, exerted with 
vigour, and armed with all the forces neceſſary to make 
it formidable, ** As to factious perſons ,and rebels, /ays 
« be (i), it is certain that there have been many in 
% France, under the. Kings your predeceſſors, and in 
the beginning of your Mojelty's reign, and as many 
«« as in other any part of the world.” He ſets down the 
ſame maxim, where he. makes the following obſerva- 
tion concerning . the Engliſh (2). ** It is well known 
« what their true genius is: they are as inconſtant and 
« as factious as other nations; but they are not more 
«© fo, whatever ſome perſons may pretend. It is op- 
„ portunity, it is the form of their government, it is 
« impunity, that makes them factious. You would 
«+ ſee the moſt obedient ſubjects in other countries be- 
come as factious and as ſeditious (as the Engliſh) if the 
% prudence, authority and vigour of the ſovereign did 
% not keep them under, and prevent all opportunities 
« toriſe.” Conſider how he argues upon the difference 


there is in France between {he preſent reign, and the 


drives it, but which inſenſibly grows patient of the bit, 
« ſuffers itſelf to be led, and learns to walk the better, 
according as the bridle is kept ſnorter. An abſolute 
„ power is the only true curb, capable to tame a blind 


and fantaſtical multitude (4).” He obſerves in ano- 40 Ibid. fag 


ther place (5) : That a limited authority of the ſo- 
«c 


dangerous conſequences both to the State and to 
the people, than arbitary power; the factions, ſedi- 
tions, tumults, and civil-wars bring often more miſ- 
« chief in one year only, than an ablolute Prince 
could do by his il-condu& during his whole life.” 
This author may be miſtaken with regard to ſome 
countries; but he is probably in the right with 
regard to his own nation. The genius of the French 
is ſuch, that the worſt condition they can be in is to 
live under a government, which is weak and wants vi- 
. ph Under ſuch a government every freeholder acts 
e tyrant in his village, and every great Lord in his 


15. 


all the ſame pretences to revolt which they ever 


le, than they ever paid, even 


Politique de My, 


de Louwois, page 


388, 389, 


392, 393 


vereign, and that of the Commonwealth, is ex- (5) Ibid. pag. 
poſed to more inconveniences, and attended with more 383, 384+ 


county ; it is then that frequent ſeditions and rebellions (6) See the paſ- 


ariſe (6). Read the Hiſtory of France, and take a 


ticular notice of the Minorities, and you will be fully 


convinced of what I have here obſerved. You _— 
3 — 


- ſage quoted from 
Coſtar in the re- 
mark [7], 
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ha find the true character of that nation, in the character 
2 i 3 which Monſieur de la Bruyere gives us of children (7). 
is to find out the IB] Amidſt . - - . ſo much glory, that King wwas very 
blind fide of their unhappy.) A modern author, who deſigns to prove 
maſter, and of how yain all human happineſs is, quotes two remark- 
9 able inſtances; he * ſome account of Auguſtus's 
they are; the life, and then proceeds thus (8). ** Let us come now 
moment they to the ſecond inſtance, and behold the moſt glorious 
have found it, „ Monarch of his age, under ſuch a continual ſeries 
they get che up- « of bleſſings from Heaven, that all the world had 
— . „% reaſon to wonder at it. You may eaſily gue ſs I 
over them, mean Lewis XIII, whoſe great happineſs polterity 
which they never“ will no doubt admire, if they judge of it, by the 
loſe afterwards 4 ſplendor of his heroick deeds, by the number of 
bake > moe @ © his trophies, by the extent of his conqueſts, and by 
wo — o- his great triumphs. And indeed, whether you 
ver them, is * conſider what monſters he ſubdued at home, or 
what will always e behold how many advantages he gained every where 
prevent us from « abroad, you will be forced to confeſs, that France 
Oe yere: Ca- never had a more fortunate King. She had no li- 
Ie de ce © mits, which he did not extend far off in the ene- 
S-ecle, pag. 438, „ my's country; no enemies but whoſe pride he 
439. of the Paris « hymbled, and whoſe deſigns he defeated. And 
edition 1694 „ if you take notice of What happened both in 
($) La Mothe le“ the ocean, and in the Mediterranean ſea, you will 
Vay:r, Diſccurs © judge that all the elements fought for us under this 
de la Preſperite, « Prince's adminiſtration, His happineſs was not leſs 
rag bees =3 remarkable within his own family; and in this reſ- 
223, Kc. of the pect he had indeed the advantage over Auguſtus. 
Paris edit. 1681 God gave him for his Conſort a Princeſs, Whole 
in 12m0- * ſingular good nature, added to ſeveral other uncom- 
% mon and truly heroic virtues, might have made 
* him love her, though ſhe had not — otherwiſe, 
* as ſhe really was, one of the moſt agreeable and 
„ moſt accompliſhed Ladies of her time. He was the 
1% father of two ſons, who very well deſerved his love, 
being ſo extremely handſome and well made, that 
ce he could not have wiſhed them better; add to this 
„ the very time when he got them, could not but 
*< endear them ſtill more to him. All the world had a 
«« great reſpe& for him, and on what ſide ſoever he 
* turned himſelf in his palace, he met with nothing 
but proofs of love and reverence. Could there be 
*« {till any thing wanting to make his happineſs com- 
pleat, if we judge of it by outward appearances ? 
« And yet, what ſhall we ſay, if by his own con- 
«« ſeſſion he never paſſed one day without ſome morti- 
« fication, and never in his life taſted the ſweetneſs of 
any pleaſure, but what was allayed with the bitter- 
«« neſs of ſome grief? I ſhall take care here not to 
* commit the ſame fault, which that perſon commit- 
„ted, who was ſo ſeverely uſed by the Athenians, for 
„% hqving made them lament a ſecond time the misfor- 
their allies, by repreſenting them on a 
nd indeed my imprudence would be 
han his was, if I ſhould pretend to ex- 
«« patiate now M a ſybje& ſo ungrateful, as the great 
« vexation and inual uneaſineſſes of mind, under 
„ which this Prince laboured, would be to us. However 
* ſince, by his dying words, which the Civilians call 
« ſacred, and which are looked upon as oracles, tho' 
coming from perſons leſs ſincere than he was, he aſ- 
ſured us that his contentment was never entire, nor 
his pleaſures free from grief and afflitions ; can 
we not infer from thence, that all his happineſs, no 
more than Auguſtus's, had nothing real in it, and 
was of the ſame nature, with thoſe things, which 
have no being but in the imagination only?“ -I 
ſhall make no remarks upon this long paſſage, though 
it were perhaps an eaſy matter to find ſomething in it 
to criticiſe upon; I ſhall only obſerve that it contains 
the convincing argument, Icould wiſh to ſupport what I 
have aſſerted in my text. Lewis XIII confeſſes that 
he has been unfortunate ; no man could know it bet- 
ter than himſelf; and nothing could oblige him 
to diſſemble in the condition he was in. See what 
I quote from Monſieur le Laboureur in the re- 
mark [E]. : 
La Mothe le Vayer aſſerts a particular, which en- 
gages me to give a ſhort ſupplement here. Auguſtus, 
| > 
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gained ſo many remarkable victories. However it can be truly faid, that amidſt fo 


many triumphs, and ſo much glory, that King was very unhappy [B]; for the circum- 
ſtances of his own private family proved a per 


not truſt his mother, or his wife, or his brother [CI, three perſons who ſuffered them- 


] cauſe of vexation to him: he could 


ſelves 


ſays he (9), had the misfortune to leave the greateſt part (9) La _— le 
of his eſtate, and even the Empire, to the fon of his moſt Lee, 
Her enemy. This is falſe (10) ; but it is very certain jn the 3th vol. of 
that Lewis XIII left the regency of his kingdom to his Yorks, pag. 
a perſon, whom he hated from the bottom of his heart; 329. 
and therefore his misfortune was in this reſpect more (10) Tiberi 
grievous, than that of Auguſtus. One may eafily Auguſtus's be- 
ueſs why that author does not compare the Roman ceſſor, was the 
mperor's unhappineſs with that of the King of fon of a man, 
France, in this particular. We ſhall ſee in the fol- _ 20 val 
lowing remark. how little King Lewis XIII loved his gustus N 
wife, whom he nevertheleſs declared regent of the 


. war of Perugia, 
kingdom. ' - and endeavoured 


[CJ] He could nat truft his mother, nor his wife, nor afterwards to 


his brother.) This gives us an opportunity to make % fett in 
three diſtinct 4. of this — | — 2. 1 

I. Lewis XIII was obliged, for the good of his laſtly adhered to 
kingdom, that is to ſay, that factious perſons might Mark Anthony : 
not make dangerous parties, to command his mother but ſoon after be 


to retire out of France. He did not come to theſe vit © Peace 


with Auguſtus, 


{ad extremities, till after he had paſſed through a and even yielded 
long ſeries of troubles, in which the royal authority his wife to him. 
was very ill uſed. It was more than once neceſſary Sueton. in Tiberio 
to ſubdue Mary of Medicis's party by the force f 4 
arms. | 
II. As for his wife, I refer you to the Duke of la 
Rochefoucaud's Memoirs. I hawe been told by Monſieur 
de Chavigny himfelf, lays he (II), that when he avent (7 1 
to the King by the Queen's order, to aſk his pardon for Rochefrucand 1 
all that ſhe ever did, and even for all that be diſliked yay, 5. ; 
in her behaviour, defiring him particularly not to believe, 
that ſhe va any ways concerned in Chalais's affair, 
or that (he ever had any deſign to marry the Duke 
of Orleans after Chalais ſhould baue killed the King, 
bis Majefly anſavered Monſieur de Chavigny ; Confi- 
dering the condition I am in; it in my duty to pardin her, 
but 1 ought not to believe ber. Obſerve that the King 
was dying when he ſpoke: thus; which is a time 
when men generally ſpeak the truth, eſpecially 
with regard to thoſe things, in which a falſity would 
be of no ſervice: to them. Whence it follows that 
he died fully perſuaded, that his wife had been 
concerned in a moſt wicked conſpiracy, the deſign of 
which was to take away his lifes, and to make her 
marry the Duke of Orleans, his ſucceſſor. Now fince 
the affair of Chalais happened in the year 1626, judge 
whether the King lived but a few years in great 


* 
. 


ſuſpicion of the Queen, and in the anguiſh of a 


ſad reſentment. We ought not therefore to wonder 

that ſhe continued ſo long barren. Is it poſſible for 

the moſt laſcivious huſband to approach his wife, 

when he thinks her guilty of ſuch an enormous trea- 

ſon? It s a while before a Prince can forget 

ſuch an injury. The father confeſſor muſt often re- 

peat his exhortations over and over again (12), (12) See the ar- 
even tho' it be ſeveral years ſince the wound was ticle CAUS- 
made. Whether Lewis XIII had juſt reaſons to ſuſ- S/N» Temark 
pect his wife or not, is the ſame thing; his heart F £ 
was not the leſs grieved. Monſieur de la Rochefou- ; 
caud obſerves (13), that when the King made that (73) In his Me- 
anſwer to Monfieur de Chavigny, he thought that te 83 
Queen ſtill kept up a correſpondence it the 

Spaniards, by the means of Madam de Chevreuſe, who 

was then at Bruſſels. He obſerves alſo that they 

were obliged to ſet a thouſand engines to work, in 

order to perſuade the King to make the Queen Regent. 

She believed that the King was very far from baving 


. any ſuch thought, conſidering the little inclination he al. 


ways had for her (14). . . . She and the Duke of Or- (14) Memoires, 
leans, who had had a thouſand proofs of the King's aver.  '* dall f- 
fron, did equally ſuſpect that he would exclude them _ 
both from all ſhare in the adminiſlration, and therefore 

they endeavoured by all poſſible means to get into it (15). (15) Ibid. page 
She had never been Regent, if the King had been + 5 
obliged to leave her alone miſtreſs of the government; 

but as he flattered himſelf, that he ſhould leave her 

only a ſhadow of authority, he paſſed the declara- 


tion (16). He could not conſent to declare her Regent, (16) Ibid, Page 4+ 


nor could he be determined to ſhare the authority between 
her and the Duke of Orleans, The corre — o 
I i 
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governed by turbulent and factious men, who were diſaffected to 
againſt him, eſpecially ſhe whom he had mar- 


ſelves to be _ 
the government. Even his ſiſters declared 


49 


ried to the King of England; for ſhe received all the diſcontented * very nr 


and was continually ſtrengthening her huſband's inclination for 


e Spaniſh inter 


Lewis XIII, who had not ſenſe and judgment enough to govern his Kingdom himſelf, 
and was always guided and directed by his favourites, gave but too many pretences to 


the factious 


would have in dan 


rſons; and as he was under a neceſſity of depending upon his 
of loſing his Crown at leaſt, had he not fallen at laſt into the 


iniſters, he 


hands of the great Cardinal de Richelieu [D]. But this able Miniſter, whoſe own intereſt 
it was to ſupport his maſter's authority, applied himſelf with ſo much care and vigilance 


to diſappoint all the deſigns which were formed a 
them all vaniſh away into ſmoke, He was oblige 
but this ſeverity was then abſolutely neceſſary [E 


aubich he had ſuſpected her, and the pardon he 
had lately granted to the Duke of Orleans for his 
treaty with ** kept his mind in a ſlate of irreſolu- 
tion, which he would perhaps never have conquered, 
bad not the terms of the declaration, which Cardinal 
Mazarin and Monfieur de Chavigni propoſed to bim, 
furniſhed him with the means he defired to leſſen the 
Duten's authority, and to make her in a manner depend. 

(17) See upon all ent on the Council, which he defigned to appoint (17). 
* remark HT. As for his brother, all the world knows his 
1 ted faults. He ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into 
ſorts of plots : there were provinces which re- 
volted in his favour; he kept up a correſpondence 
with Spain. In a word, fince the King thought he 
had been concerned in Chalais's affair, he could not 
but look upon him with an evileye. This was an ob- 
jet which called to his mind, that there had been 
a deſign to put him to death, and to make his wi. 
dow marry the Duke bf Orleans, who would have 
ſucceeded him. I cannot tell whether the jealouſy of 
a huſband was not ſome part of Lewis XIIIth's vexa- 
tions ; but it is aſſerted that the Queen uſed the Duke 
of Orleans very kindly. Here follows a paſſage from 
ſome Memoirs, which were publiſhed in the year 
(13) Mecmeirer de 1685 (18). © The Duke of Orleans uſed to pay 
Feu Mr. le Duc 1 his Court daily to both the Queens, who continued 
«Orleans, conte- «6 at Paris during the ſiege of Rochelle; he did it 
* SE 4 with great freedom, even with regard to the 
us conſiderab King's conſort, with whom he had always very 
depuis Pan 1608 ** underſtanding, ſo that he did not uſe much cere- 
us Pannte « mony. As ſoon as ſhe came into France, ſhe call- 
'; % ed him Monſieur, whether ſhe ſpoke to him, 
« or of him, and always continued to do ſo; 
« for which ſome perſons pretended to blame her, 
* becauſe when ſhe wrote to him, ſhe only called him 
% brother. During the ſhort journey, which the King 
« took to Paris, the Duke of Orleans meeting the 
«© Queen once, who had been on a nine days devo- 
„tion, in order to have children, told her by way 


« of raillery, Madam, you have been petitioning your 


« judges againſi me; I conſent that you ſhould carry 
« your point, if the King has but credit enough for it.“ 
If he were ſuch as he is repreſented to us in theſe 
Memoirs, he wanted a little advice, like that which 
was | ny to the Duke of Valois (19). We find in 
the ſame book, that the King was as much vexed 
at his brother's having children, as he was at his 

ueen's ſterility. See what fears and ſuſpicions were 
raiſed in his mind on account of the Duke of Orleans's 
marriage with the heireſs of Montpenſier. Tronſon 
« Clerk of the cloſet, and ſome others of the King's 
«« moſt faithful ſervants, who conſidered only his per- 
*« ſonal intereſt, and not the publick good, repreſented 
to him how dangerous it was for him, that his bro- 
«« ther ſhould marry a rich heireſs, related to the fa- 
% mily of the Guiſes, who had formerly endeavour- 
ed to uſurp the crown, beſides the conſiderable in- 
* come which was allowed to the Duke himſelf ; 
and that his Majeſty having no children would ſoon 
„ be conſidered only as a languiſhing King; that all 
*© Courtiers, who always act on a principle of ſelſ- 
* intereſt, would forſake him, and go to the Duke 
of Orleans, who was a vigorous Prince, from whom 
one might ſoon expect children, on which every 
one would build ſuch hopes and ground ſuch de- 
„ ſigns, as could not but prove dangerous to his 
<«« Majeſty. This raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions in the King's 


Vol. VII, 


(19) See the ar- 
ticle of FRAN- 
CIS I, remark 
U. 


ainſt the government, that he made 
to put ſome great men to death; 
Mercy, which on many occaſions is 
uſeful, 


— 


„ mind, that father Souffran his conſeſſor coming 
one morning into his cloſet, his Majeſty, who was 
«« juſt got up, embraced him all in tears, and faid, 
«© he found by experience, that the Queen his mo- 
„ther would remember all her life-time what paſſed 
at the death of the Marſhal de Ancre; and that the 
advantages ſhe procured to his brother, left him no 
«« room to doubt, but that ſhe loved the Duke better 
„ than him. The father being aſtoniſhed at this 
«« diſcourſe, endeavoured gently to remove theſe ſuſ- 
1 —— from the King's mind, and aſſured him, (20) Menrires du 
He (20).” He calmed the King's mind, the mar- Pac d Oran, 
riage was concluded (21), and there came ſoon a s 1“ 
daughter from it. All this vexed the King very (21) In the year 
much, and it was an happineſs for him that his ſiſter- 1626. 
in-law died ſoon after her delivery; and yet he would (22) Though the 
ſeem to be very much afflicted at it. See the mar. Ting found his 
gin (22) ; but after that time he would never conſent Jof, ang ft 
that his brother ſhould marry again (23). bably 10 2 

[D] He would have been in danger of hfing hit the lefs reaſon to 
crown at leaſt, had be not fallen at laſt into the hands be ſorry for it, 
of . . . . Richelieu.) They who beſet the two Queens 833 marriage 
and the Duke of Orleans, expected nothing under the ee = 
Cardinal de Richelieu's miniſtry ; and had the moſt which wwe 8 
ſanguine hopes in caſe his Royal Highneſs came to increaſed by the 
the crown. There were two methods to raiſe him 97*8**ncy of the 
to the throne ; the one was to get rid of the King, 1 IIS 
the other was to treat him as Don Alphonſo King of now lee went 
Portugal was treated. 'This ſecond method could not his fears, feemed 
be eaſily practiſed in a nation, which is very jealous to be extremely 
of her fundamental Laws (24) and under fo careful er becauſe 
and able a miniſter as Cardinal de Richelieu was. And has - _ E 
therefore they choſe the former method, if it be true ſteem for hoy ; 
that Chalais had the deſign we have ſeen above (25), virtuous Princeſs 
in the paſſage from Monſieur de la Rochefoucaut. ever he was 
Some perſons are ſo fully perſuaded, that there was a f bn 2 
moſt infamous myſtery of iniquity contriving to pro- ter. 2 
cure at once to the Duke of Orleans both his bro- Duc d Orleans, 
ther's crown and his wife, that it is impoſſible to put beg · 59+ | 
that notion out of their heads. I cannot tell whether (24) Ibid. pat · 
it be true or not, See Cardinal Richelieu's life 72. 
printed at Amſterdam in the year 1694, tom. I. p. 304. | 

[LE] He was obliged to put ſome great men to death, (24) Obierve 
but this ſeverity as . . . neceſſary.) Of all thoſe who 14, n be that 
were beheaded for High-'Treaion in Lewis the thir- to revolt Pry 2 
teenth's Reign, no man was ſo much lamented as the other, yet in all 
Duke of Montmorenci (26). And inded this Lord was their civil wars 
a man of very great merit, extremely beloved in the there 1 
Province of Languedoc of which he was Governor, ich .. 
and admired by all France, as appears from the great the lawful Sove- 
intereſt that was made to procure his pardon. But even reign. 
this was the reaſon why the King out of policy ought (25) Quotati- 
not to have pardoned him this treaſon. It was dan- on (14). 
gerous to ſuffer a man to live, who was fo univerſally 
admired, and who had it in his power to perſuade the /26) He was be» 
whole Province of Languedoc to a ſecond rebellion. headed at Tou- 
It he had done it, whilſt the Spaniards were belieging louſe in the year 
Leucate (27), what would have become of France ? — — — 
Let it not be objected, that out of gratitude he would ws. hep na 
have continued loyal to his Prince; or that the weak- his death, in the 
neſs he had obſerved in the Duke of Orleans, would Hemeires du 
have cured him of all deſires to revolt again in his viewer de Pantis, 
behalf. Theſe are pitiful reaſons. The Duke of Mont- 54 28 
morenci, though reſtored to the King's favour, would ſterdam edition, 
never have been able to bear the Cardinal's credit, 1694- 


and would have taken more effectual meaſures the fe- (2) In the year 


cond time to deſtroy him. He would have made an 1637. 


advantage 


N 


uſeful, would have 
they had the misfortune to 


advantage ofthe love and eſteem, which the great men 
and all the Provinces ſhewed him, whilſt he was in 

iſon, &c. It was neceſſary to make an _— of 
Hes great man, at a time when the French Nobility 
began to be ſo well uſed to conſpiracies, to rebellions, 
to correſpondences with Spain, that one would have 
thought theſe crimes were no longer attended with any 


notion of infamy, and not even looked upon as 


mere faults, It were as well to change the monarchi- 
cal government into an Anarchy, as to ſuffer ſuch a- 
buſes to get ground. Monſieur Le Laboureur relates 
a very curious particular; which is, that the King 
conſented to the Duke of Montmerenci's execution 
only through a ſpirit of flavery. I ſhall tranſcribe 
the whole paſſage: it ſhews that Lewis XIIT with the 
ſcepter in his hand and the Crown on his head, was 
more confined and more miſerable, than if he had been 
in ſetters. This reflexion ought eternally to renew 
«© the lamentations of the French on the fate of Hen- 
„ ry Duke of Montmorenci, and Damville, Admiral 
« and Marſhal of France, ſon to that Conſtable, 
„ who committed, by misfortune rather than by his 
«© own inclination, a leſſer fault, for which he was 
„ cruſhed with the whole ſeverity of the law ; though 
„ his fault was not of dangerous conſequence, and 
© no ill could be feared from it for the future. I ſhall 
4 alſo obſerve that in him the King loſt the ornament 
« and glory of his Court, the honour of the nobility, 
« the darling of the whole Kingdom, and, which 
sought to be more dear ſtill to a great Prince, the 
<© moſt noble and worthy object of mercy that ever 
« was. I have it from the Prince (of Conde's) own 
4% mouth, that Lewis XIII teſtified his grief for it to 
«© him on his death-bed, not with tears, but with ſobs, 
„ and earneſtly intreated him to believe, that he was 
«© forced to take that unhappy Journey to Toulouſe, 
« that he went thither againſt his will, and there, not- 
«« withſtanding the Ar he had taken, he was 
«« prevailed upon by a thouſand pretences or rather 
«« deluſions of State, which vaniſhed away when that 
«« fatal tragedy was over, and left him only a moſt 
5 cruel grief, which till then he always kept hid 
« within his own boſom. Ah! Couſin, ſaid he after- 
„ wards, it is not reigning, it is rather being a flave 
« to tyranny, or at leaſt it is ſuffering all manner of 
5 vexations in alawful authority, thus to hear nothing 
«© but ſad reports, to live in a continual miſtruſt of our 
«« neareſt relations, of our chief officers, and of thoſe 
«« we have the greateſt affection for, and to regulate our 
«© whole conduct according to Phantoms of Politicks, 
which are often nothing but the private intereſt of 
(23) Le Labou- one fingle man (28).“ 
reur, Addit. a JT do not queſtion but this diſcourſe contains many 
por arr 5 2 truths. I am perſuaded that Cardinal de Richelieu did 
12. ome a pos often repreſent to the King his maſter the deſigns of 
his rebellious ſubjects with a great deal of aggravation : 
for amongſt the many conſpiracies, which were con- 
trived under that reign, there were ſeveral in which 
nothing was deſigned but the Cardinal's ruin : neither 
the King's perſon nor his authority were aimed at. And 
(29) The Con- yet the Miniſter had the art to inſinuate (29), and even 
table de Luines to perſuade the King, that the conſpirators intended to 
had already Mace raiſe the Duke of Orleans to the Throne. By ſuch 
_ ug ri inſinuations the King was determined to put ſo many 
the Kiog believe perſons to death; he diſcovered thoſe artifices aſter- 
that Mary de wards, and ſecretly ſighed for it. He was to be piti- 
Medicis deſigned ed: but it is very probable that he was ſenfible he 
8 — nee could not get out of his flavery without ſubmitting to 
Medicis had uſed à more heavy yoke ſtill, and that this was the reaſon 
Charles IX. See Why he did not remove the Cardinal, though he hated 


the Hiftoire d him. By this Miniſter's removal Lewis XIII had been 


Pedit. de Nantes, intirely in the Duke of Orlean's power who. would 
tom. * 6. perhaps have left bim the title of King, and governed 
A under his name, but all affairs would have been tranſ- 
acted according to the eaprice of the Duke's favourites. 

The world would have ſeen a ſtrange reign. The two 

Queens and their creatures on the one hand, the Duke 

of Orleans and his friends on the other, would have 

| perplexed and conſounded every thing: no great deſign 

ever been formed for the glory of the kingdom, 


ar againſt the intereſt of Spain; or if there been 


LE W 


proved moſt pernicious in this. We ought not to credit thoſe-who 
venture to aſſert, that ſome pry were capitally puniſhed, whoſe only. crime was} that 
diſliked by the Prime Miniſter | F]. It - would «perhaps 


than the Cardinal's aſcendant,! It is well known, how 


any glorious event, the King would have ſeen his bro- 
ther have alone all the honour af it: a(cruel [ſubject 
of jealouſy this, a thouſand times more infufferable 


often the fear of loſing his authority made Lewis XIII 
uneaſy. He was fallen ſick when the news came that 
the Engliſh were landed in the ifle of Rhe, fo that he 
could not go himſelf to the coaſt of Poitou. He cba. 
ad vi ſed to ſend the Duke of Orleans thither as his Liea- 
tenant General (33). The Duke's firſt undertaking (30) Manoir 


not proving very ſucceſsful, the King wrote him a let- 4% Duc d Orleans, 


ter, full of reſentment, for expoſing thus raſhly the — * 
army, without any neceſſity, and againſt his Nlajef- fr. 85, Pt: 
«© ty's poſitive orders, who had commanded him to 
„ keep only every thing in readineſs, and not to ven- 
* ture upon any enterprize till. his arrival. The 
«« King had perhaps been more vexed till, if the 
* Duke had been ſucceſsful in his firſt attempt; and 
« it is thought that the King fearing it ſet. out before 
he was perſectly recovered, that he might arrive the 


*« ſooner at his Camp (31).“ Here follows. another 31) Ibidwpag. 


effect of the ſame ſtate· jealouſy, which is ſtill more re- 83. 
markable. The King having declared the Duke of 


«« Orleans General of the army in Italy e, at the requeſt ® Boſomp. Mem. 


of the Queen his mother, repented very ſoon that he tom. 2. pag. 52x 
had conferred ſuch an employment upon him; ima- 

«« gining that his brother would now gain a great re- 

40 . in Italy, which would eclipſe his own. 

«« Being gone to Chalist t, where the Cardinal was, he + Jan. the 3. 
% told him that he could not bear the thought of his 

e brother's commanding in chief the army in Italy, 

and therefore he deſired the Cardinal to find ſome 

«« means to deprive him of that employment. The 

Cardinal anſwered, that he knew but of one method 

«© to deprive the Duke of Orleans of that employment, 

« which was the King's going himſelf into Italy ; but 

«© that in caſe be took that reſolution, he muſt ſet out with- 

„ in a week at the lateſt. The King replied, he 

„% would do it, and prepared himſelf immediately for 

that journey (32).” A man mult be very little ac- (32) Hifoire da 
quainted with the character of Princes, who ſhould de- Cardinal de 


ny, that the ſuſpicions they entertain of their ſons, or NICH, printed 
of their brothers, or in general, of thoſe who are to {; n 


the year 1694, 


ſucceed them, is a much greater vexation to them, tom. 1. pag. 433. 


than the uneaſineſs of depending too much on a under the year 
Prime-Miniſter. See in Brantome {33) the prodigious 1629. 
jealouſy of Charles IX againſt his brother the Duke of (33) Mcmeires 
Anjou, who commanded the armies, which routed the tom. 4. pag. =. 
Proteſtants at Jarnac and at Montcontour. 
be ſure that Lewis XIII ſuffered leſs by being govern- 
ed by Cardinal de Richelieu, than if he had ſeen his 
brother, his mother, and his Conſort have too much 
credit. The creatures of theſe three perſons were pro- 
per only for ſome little Court - intrigues, and would 
have ruined the general affairs of the Kingdom. It 
was therefore neceſſary for the common good of the 
kingdom, to uſe ſevetely all thoſe ringleaders of the 
rebels, who deſigned to put the adminiſtration into the 
hands of thoſe perſons, who were too much in the in- i 
tereſt of Spain (34). + (34) Sce Coſtar' 
FJ We ought nat to credit thoſe, aubo venture to aſſert, Words in the re- 
that ſome per ſons avere capitally puniſbed, whoſe only ** k [Th 
crime vas that they: had the misfartune to be difliked by 
the Prime-Minifter.} The author of the Memoires de 
Monfieur d Artagnan aſſerts, that the Marſhal de Mar- 
villac, and ſeveral other perſons were tried and condem- 
ned by commiſſaries, #hough they could not be charged 
with any other crime but that of daring ta diſoblige the 
Cardinal (35). He gives us afterwards the account, (45) Mcmires 
which the teader will ind below (36) concerning the de Mr. Artag- 
Prieſt Grandier, and then he continues thus. St: %%, pag. 160. 
* Preuil met withethe ſame ſate as that unfortunate (36 Quotati- 


Charles IX. 


„ prieſt. Ihey ſents; for thouſands and thouſands of on 8) of the ar- 


au uitneſſes againſt him, both from Dourlens, of ticle LOUDUN. 
«which he had had the government before he was 

„ promoted to that of Arras, and from many other 

cenplaces. The Millar Was ſeveral times confromed 

„ -ith him zd but though all his crime, as well as 

% Grandier's, Wasn only his being unacceptable ta the 

« Minittry, yet he was beheaded nevertheleſs (37).“ (37 Memoires 
Theſe are very great falſities: for if we examine impar- 4 Art9gnaa, pag. 
f 1 -tially 161. 
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tially the Marſhal de Marillac's whole trial, we ſhall 
find that he was guilty of numberleſs extortions and 
robberies, and that he was within the-ſtatute, by wvhich 


toire du Cardinal and "merciful conſtruction had been put upon that law, 
de Richelies, . the forfeiting of the body might have been underſtood 
Herden, in the only of the loft of liberty, and not of life. But though 
year 1694, tom. the Judges did not follow the moſt favourable but the 
2. Page 49+ 
thence that the Marſhal- was innocent, and that all his 
crime conſiſted in his diſobliging the Miniſter, It is 
aſſerted that the proceedings againſt him were carried 


he on very irregularly (30), and conſequently that the 
2 Efe, Judges were bribed, and the innocent oppreſſed: But 
page 49, 50. it muſt be obſerved; that other authors aſſert that the 


roceedings were agreeable to the ſtricteſt forms of the 

(40) See the Mi- law (40). Examine with attention Monſieur du Chaſ- 

niſtere du Cardi- telet's obſervations on the Marſhal de Marillac's life and 

nal de Ricbelias, condemnation. It is an anſwer to a libel, which the 

roo 7 CardinaPs enemies had ' A man would be 

clated in Hol- Very raſh, either if without any examination he ſhould 

land, believe what they aſſert, or if he ſhould believe after 

the ſame manner, what the Cardinal's friends relate. 

The Satyrs of the former muſt be ſuſpected as much as 

the flatteries of the latter. Let us miſtruſt them both, 

and not judge but after an exact and impartial. exami- 

nation of the fats. Let us alſo miſtruſt that natural in- 

clination, which leads us to judge favourably of thoſe 

who ſink under the diſpleaſure of too powerful a Minil- 

ter. © It is a fault pretty common with thoſe, who 

8 «© have no ſhare in the adminiftration, to diſtreſs it. 

And, as though it were impoſſible that the confidence 

of the Prince and the favour of the people ſhould 

«© meet in the ſame perſon, there is ſeldom a man 

„in power, and truſted with the management of any 

«« part of the publick affairs, whole perſon and actions 

« are approved, till after his death, or when he is 

out * at Court. The ſeveral events of the 

„% Marſhal de Marillac's liſe, and the different affections 

of the people towards him, which varied according 

* to his fortune, afford our age an unqueſtionable 

«« proof of that ancient Maxim. All France blamed the 

choice the King made of him, ſpoke publicly of his 

„ plunders, condemned his promotion to honours and 

«« dignities, accuſed his want of courage, and could 

„not find any merit nor any quality in him worthy 

** of ſuch a promotion. But the moment his Majeſ- 

«© ty would have him puniſhed, and for very ſtrong 

«© reaſons withdrew his protection from him, his for- 

«© mer accuſers became his defenders againſt truth and 

««. juſtice ; they aſſerted that he was innocent, that he 

| © merited his employments, and was ſo eminent by 

(41) Du Chaſte- “ his courage — piety, that he deſexved any thing, 

let, Obſervat. ſur dc but his fall (41).” Thus ſpeaks Monſieur du Chaſ- 

eee 81 telet in the beginning of the book I have quoted above. 

Marcha de It is aſſerted, that Cardinal de Richelieu Muß told, 

Marillac, to- that the Commiſſaries, appointed to try the. Marſhal de 

wards the begin- Marillac, had paſſed the ſentence of death upon him, 

* cried out, It muſt be confeſſed, that God grants a. deeper 

underſianding to the Fudges, than io other men, fince 

(42) See the Ab- they, who have tried the Marſhal- de Marillac, have 

gta ee diſcovered ſuch actions in hi de tal puniſh- 
in his Abrege de * n. ſerve a cafgtas pun! 

I Hifteire de ment: I did not think. that he ever did any thing, for 

France. See allo which a Page would. deſerve to be whipped.” If I had 

the Hiſeire ds heard the Cardinal ſay this, I ſhould believe he did 

22 1 ſay it. It js a pretty general opinion, that he knew 

2. bag 52. very well, chat in a conference, in which it was deba- 

ted what ſhould be done with him, this Marſhal's vote 

(43) See the was, that they muſt, put him to death: it is even ſaid 


— nag that he offered his awn arm far ſuch an, attempt (4.3). 


369. Would not fuck. a man have been really puniſhable, 


\ 
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be a more juſt obſervation, but at the ſame. time a very diſobliging charge againſt the 
- Miniſter, to ſay, that. ſome perſons were beheaded, whoſe crimes would all have re- 
- mained unpuniſhed, had they declared for him. They who ſpoke moſt equitably, did 
only complain, with regard to ſome, of thoſe unfortunate. perſons, that the Court had 
them tried according to the moſt ſevere conſtructions that could be put upon the Law, 
without ſhewing them the leaſt--favour, They who were only ſwayed by their private 
paſſions, extended their complaints and their reſentment to the Judges themſelves, which 
could not however be juſt with regard to the Judge, who preſided at the Duke of Montmo- 
renci's trial [G]. * Notwithſtanding' the many conſpiracies which the. Cardinal had to 
ſtruggle with within the Kingdom, yet. he applied himſelf very ſucceſsfully to foreign af- 


they who were guilty of peculation forfeited their body 
(48) See the Hiſ- and eftate (38). It is true, that if the moſt favourable: 


moſt ſevere conſtruction, it cannot be inferred from 


31 


fairs. 


and would he not have juſtly appeared ſo, eſpecially to 
the Cardinal ? 5 
As for what relates to St. Preuil, the author of the 
Memoirs, which I have quoted, is more unreaſonable 
fill. St. Preuil was a gentleman of Angoumois, who 
had made his way in the world by an extraordinary 
courage, being as tender with regard to the point of 
honour, and the reputation of a good duelliſt and 
undaunted gentleman, as he was little ſcrupulous with 
regard to his debauchery and extortions. It is con- 
ſeſſed in the Memoirs of Monſieur d'Artagnan, that 
he had run away with a married woman. How then 
did the author dare to aſſert, that all his crime was that 
he had difobliged the miniſtry ? Is not a rape capital by 
the laws of the kingdom ? Are not they, who carry 
away a maiden, even with her own conſent, reckon- 
ed to deſerve death in France? How much more did 
St. Preuil deſerve that puniſhment, who had run away 
with a woman, whoſe huſband was ſtill living? I omit 
the outrages and extortions, of which he was found 
guilty, and which were ſo much the more odious, as 
he commanded in à place, which had but lately ſub- 
mitted to the yoke of France, and where the inhabitants 
ought therefore. to have been reconciled to their new 
maſters, by a very mild uſage. The truth of a maxim 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius appeared never in a 
greater light than under the feign of Lewis, XIII. 
In cauſis maje/tatis bæc natura tft, ut videantur vim 
pati etiam quibus probatur. 1. e. Such is the nature 
ok all trials for high, treaſon, that even they who 
are duly convicted, are thought to have been too 
** ſeverely uſed (44).” Molt perſons are fo lazy, that (44) Vulcatius 
they will not give themſelves the trouble to examine Callicanus in 
who is in the right or in the wrong; and yet they — SO 
_ | . pag. m. 445. 
will Judge of things; and that they may do it at a tom. 1, Hiftor, 
very eaſy rate, they ſtick to a certain probability ; Augule Scriptor. 
they think it very likely, that they, who have the 
greateſt power, muſt be the authors of the injury. 
Dion Chryſoſtom makes this obſervation. Oz ap 4 
Tos T4y ke TRAFgTW, RANG Tivc %ig. 56s rg £O x2) 145, 
1 Sl gανE,e thera ay iE: lg ỹ roar, AA" Ag uno; Bick- 
Cie Sal 2 daga. e (45) i. e. Some do not (45) Dio Chry- 
conſider what is done, but by whom it is done: ft. Orat. 35. 
and there are many who will not examine, who 
does or who ſuffers the injury ; thinking it proba- 
ble that they who have the greateſt power, are alſo 
** the. authors of the injuſtice.“ A compaſſion for the 
unfortunate and envy for . men in power will often 
miſlead our, judgment. Tei ww yap dugvxuoucu in©>, 
Toi 0s, xf , ?. Tapaxony3i, xa To. pat 
ur luden, reis red reg adxiio Dal. T9. Ot „rhea, odd. 
dex (46). i. e. The unfortunate, are pitied, (45) Herodian, 
** and the powerful envied : the weakelt is thought 15. 4. ©ap: 5: 
ta be "injured, and the ſtrongeſt to have done . 2 
the injury.“ But the cauſe of all this is, that from Saluft, 
we find but too often, that they who are in power in the Critique 
miſuſe their authority to, be, revenged of their %%“ d Cal- 


enenties, by oppreſſing them under falſe accuſa- 3, 4 Horm 


. bourg. page 299+ 
tions. of the zd edition. 


[G] . . .* Vis could not be guſt, with regard ts, the 
Judge, aub prefided at the Duke of Mantmorenci's trial.] 
It was Monſieur. de Chateauneuf Keeper of the Seals. 
He was out of favour at Court when Lewis XIII 
died, and after that King's death great, intereſt was 
made to. have him reſtored ; but Cardinal Mazarin 
oppoſed it as much as lay in his power, and was 
wonderfully. ſeconded by the Princeſs of Conde, wha in 
this new degree of pride, . occaſioned by the wittory of 
Rocroy,. which, her, huſband had lately gained, ima- 
gined that ſhe could claim any thing, and declared openly 
that ſhe and all ber relations would be obliged to leave 
the court, if the Queen admitted again into the council a 

| man, 


c ee Eo 
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fairs. He gained to the King his maſter the glory of humbling the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which made all Europe tremble. To perſuade the King to declare war againſt Spain, 
he removed all the ſcruples of his conſcience which troubled him on that account [H]; 


for as Lewis XIII hated the Proteſtants, he could hardly be determined to declare 


againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, which was then labouring to extirpate the Proteſtant party. 
The Cardinal altered thoſe religious views of the King, and engaged him in a confede- 
racy with Holland, It was concluded in the year 1635, when the war was alſo declared (5) See the 1g. 


morres de Mon- 


againſt Spain. It is not granted to the French that as they had no inclination for ſuch . 
an alliance, they were perſuaded to it only by the powerful ſollicitations of the United ag. 74, &c- 


Provinces; it is 


where the Card 


retended on the contrary, that the French ſhewed at laſt the greateſt nal, very muck 


inclination for it [7]. Some aſſert, that the Cardinal hurried this buſineſs too much (Y); blames. 


and 


man, who had prefided at the trial and condemnation of was very ſerviceable to the cauſe of the Roman Ca- 


(47) Memoirs her brother the Duke of Montmorenci (47) . Can there 
de M. de la Cha- be any thing more unjuſt than this Pri 
*re, Page m. 333. fron ? Did Monfieur de Chateauneuf deſerve the leaſt 
reſentment from the ſiſter and relations of the Duke 
of Montmorenci ? Could he refuſe to p__ at his 
trial? Did not his very office require that the King 
ſhould give him that commiſſion ? And could he be 
of another opinion than the reſt of the Judges, who 
though they wiſhed from their heart it were in their 
power to clear the Duke, yet voted unanimouſly for 
a ſentence of death ? Had his brother-in-law the Prince 
of Conde himſelf, and his ſiſter the Princeſs been his 
judges, they could not have been of another opinion 
than Monſieur de Chateauneuf was. It is plain co a 
demonſtration, that the Governor of a Province, who 
riſes up in arms againſt his King, who attacks the 
King's forces, and 1s taken priſoner in ſuch a fight, 
deſerves death. This was unqueſtionably the Duke 
of Montmorenci's caſe. The proofs of it were as 
clear as the ſun, and were ſupported by his own con- 
ſeſſion. There remained therefore not the leaſt ſhadow 
of uncertainty, with regard either to the matter of 
law, or to the matter of fat. The Judges could 
not therefore be divided in their opinions, and the 
Princeſs ought not to have been angry with Monſieur 
de Chateauneuf, and yet ſhe ſhewed her reſentment 
againſt him, as though it had been the moſt rea- 
onable thing in the world. So true is it, that the 
Great ſuffer themſelves to be ſo much blinded and 
ſwayed by their paſſions, that they take a pride in 
what is really a vice, and a moſt ſhameful weak- 
neſs. 

[H] Cardinal de Richelieu removed all the King's 
ſcruples of conſcience, which prevented him from attack- 
ing Spain.) Monſieur Silhon acquaints us with this 

(41) Silhon, 

Eclaireiſſement de this rupture (49) were, yet the court would Hill have 

22 a 1 —— ” been irreſolute, had it not been for the earneſt follicita- 

— — du tions of the Dutch, and the powerful interceſſions of 

Cardinal Maza- Jome of their friends with the King and with Car- 

rin, liv. 1+ p. 127. dinal de Richelieu. The King was averſe to it by 

of the edition he ſcruples of his conſcience, which were removed from 

* wg = * aſſembly of Doctors of Divinity, who were called to- 
o. f 3 

ä gether for that purpoſe. You will have a more diſtinet 

(49) That is to notion of this King's diſpoſitions with regard to his 

lay the declarati- alliances with the Proteſtants, if you conſult the Mu- 

ha — * b, eum ltalicum of two celebrated Benedictins. They 

Spain in tie year *© Were ſhewed in the late Cardinal Francis Barberini's 

1635. library a letter from the late King Lewis XIII. 

«© Pope Urban VIII had complained to his Majeſty 

„ of his alliances with the Swedes, whoſe victorious 

 «« armies were then laying all Germany waſte. The 

King anſwered the Pope ſecretly with his own hand, 

«© and offered to renounce his alliance with the Swedes, 

*in caſe the Catholick King would ceaſe to protect 

„„the late Duke of Orleans, who was then retired 

« to Bruſſels, and would joyn his forces with thoſe of 

France to turn them all againſt the Proteſtants of 

Germany, and the Huguenots of France. His Ho- 

« lineſs ſhewed that letter of the King to the Spaniſh 

«« Embaſſador, who wrote to his Principals about it, 

«© but received no anſwer. Had it not been for this 

*« original letter, the publick would never have been 

„ acquainted with this curious particular of our Hil- 

(59) Journal * tory (50).” This paſſage is extracted from Mon- 

des Savant, for fjeur Coulin's Journal. Let us add to it what we 

Jane 16, 1653, read in one of Monſieur Gallois's Journals. It will 

4 . ſnew us, that if Lewis XIII had followed his own 

tion, inclination, he would have ſuffered the Emperor to 


extirpate the Proteſtant Religion in Germany : for he 


* 


your preten- | 


particular. How juſt Joever, ſays he (48), the cauſe of 


tholicks in Germany, before Cardinal de Richelicu 
came into the adminiſtration. Here follow Monſieur 
Gallois's words in the account he gives us of a book 
entitled, 1 * de Meſfieurs les Ducs d Angouleſme, 
Comte de Bethune, & de Chateauneuf. i. e. The 
embaſſy of the Dukes of Angouleſme, the Count 
«© de Bethune, and Monſieur de Chateauneuf; who 
were ſent into Germany by Lewis XIII in the year 
1620. The motive of this Embaſſy was as glo- 
«*« rious to France as the ſucceſs of it proved advan- 
tageous to the houſe of Auſtria, Ferdinand II, at 
* his acceſſion to the imperial crown, found himſelf 
** deprived of the kingdom of Bohemia, by the 
Prince Palatine, and of that of Hungary by Beth- 
„len Gabor. He beheld at the ſame time Upper 
* Auſtria revolted, and moſt of the Proteſtant Princes 
in arms againſt him. The King might have waited 
« quietly for the ruin of a Prince, of whoſe deſigns 
he could not but be jealous. But as the ruin of 
that Prince might have proved detrimental to the 
* Catholick Religion in Germany, he choſe rather 
to ſupport him in his decline, than to ſuffer Reli- 
gion to fall with him. He offered him a power- 
6 is aſſiſtance ; _ * * mean time, to aſſiſt him 
by his councils and by the authority of his name 
he ſent Meſſieurs d' Angouleſme, de Bethune Und de 
Chateauneuf embaſſadors into Germany. At their 
arrival they concluded the treaty of Ulm, by which 
* a ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon between 
* the Catholick Princes and the Proteſtants ; which 
*« occaſioned the gaining of the battle of Prague, and 
D afterwards retrieved the Emperor's affairs (5 ).“ (51) Fourna! des 
Do not imagine that this way of reaſoning is only Sv, for 
an artifice of the author of the Journal: for the Pro- March 2, 1667, 
teſtants confeſs (52) that this Embaſſy proved very Pres. + 
advantageous to the Emperor, and very prejudicial to (52) See Wickef, 
the Princes, who had confederated againit the Houſe 77% de ” Aa- 
of Auſtria, baſſadeur, liv. 1. 
[1] I is pretenaed that the French ſhewwed at laſt the OE ou 1 
greateſt inclination for it.] Monſ. Huber, Law - Proſeſſor in Shs, 1 
the Univerſity of Frieſland, who died lately (5 3), pre- (53) I write this 
tends, that the Court of France being reſolved upon a Dec. 7, 1695. 
war, kept that deſign ſecret as long as the Duke of 
Orleans was at Bruſſels. Quangquam Gallis erat fixum 
animo, rebus Hiſpanorum /abefadis, ſpe certa magnorum 
progreſſuum, in bellum adverſus illos erumpere, tam cal. 
lide la men hoc conſilium diſſimularumt, ut a Faderatis, 
quos interdum modicis fovebant, ſubſidiis per integram 
annum ſequentem /e rogari & obſervari ſuſtinuerint. 
Priuſquam ani mum & arma detegerent, facto opus ef}e ju- 
dicarunt, ut Regis fratrem cum matre Bruxellis agen- 
tem ſibi reconciliarent, 'eumque in Gallia complecte- 
rentur (54). The French ſuffered themſelves to be pre- (54) Ulric. Hu- 
vailed on by the Dutch. This farce continued above a ber, Hift. Civilu, 
year; but after the Duke's return, and when the em 3: Page 180. 
Swedes had been routed at Norlingen, Cardinal de 
Richelieu ſhewed an exceſſive inclination to enter into a 
confederacy with the Dutch. Wer tamen aliter ſe 
commiſere, quam ubi fræter Suecos, etiam Belgas ſcœ- 
deratos flabili & fidenti fardere fibi. conjunxiſſent, a 
quo multi in Hollandia _—_— adbuc erant alieni, 
Mirum eft, quanto ftudio & favore Richelius extremo 
tempore, cum prius ſe rogari paſſus eſſet, in hoc federe 
fabricando verſatus fit, quod tandem confectum die v 111 
Februar. Mpcxxxv(55). 1. e. However the French (55) Ibid. page 
did not expoſe themſelves, till when, beſides their 182. 
« alliance with the Swedes, they had alſo made one 
« with the Dutch, to which ſome, eſpecially in the 
„Province of Holland, were ſtill averſe. Richelieu, 
«« who at firſt would be ſollicited, applied himſelf at 
4 . 6 aft 
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and the reaſon of their opinion is, that he was in a great perplexity as ſoon as the ſecond 
campaign began; but they do not conſider that the moſt exalted and ſublime genius amongſt 


men, could never have foreſeen that the firſt campaign ſhould end as it did. 


It was 


opened with a complete victory over the Spaniſh army, and in all probability the Spa- 
niards muſt have been brought thereby to great diſtreſs for ſeveral years ; and yet it 


d 


* laſt with a wonderſul zea! and vigour to make that 
*< treaty which was concluded February 8, 1635.” If 
we may believe the French, the Cardinal was not de- 
termined but by the many engines which the Dutch 
employed. We have already heard Monſieur de Sil- 


(56) In the re- hon (50) upon this; but he has more remarkable par 
— 140. 1” ticulars to tell us. What determined the King 


cc 
ce 
46 
«ce 
4 * 


(57) Silhon, 0 
Eclaireiſſement de «« 
guelgues Di fficul» 66 
ten, Sc. pag · 


127, 128. be 


40 
(58) Baptiſt Na- «« 
ni, H. de ls «© 
Repub. de Veni ſe, ,, 
tom. 4. lib. 10. 
g 7. of the 
teh edition, 
1682. I make « 
uſe ot the Abbot 640 
Tallemont's * 
French tranſlati- 
on. 6 


(59> It ſhould 6 
have been Avein. 


and the Cardinal in that ſtate of irreſolution they 
were in, and what turned the ſcale amongſt the ma- 
ny conſiderations, which kept their minds in ſuſ- 
pence, was that the Dutch hinted plainly enough, 
that they were reſolved to make a truce with Spain, 
in caſe we did not enter into a war. The conſe- 
quences of this truce, if they had mede it, might 
indeed have proved very dangerous to us and to our 
allies, but not to that degree as the Court imagined, 
and as father Joſeph and Charnace thought, who 
_ that affair very earneſtiy , . . The preſents, 
which the States did not ſpare whilſt they were pro- 
ſecuting their deſign, ſerved at laſt to remove all 
objections againſt it. Beſides this, as the fear of the 
inconveniencies, which the truce might have been 
attended with, had been the ſtrongeſt motive, that 
determined us to a war, ſo the hope of the advan- 
tage we were to get by it, was no ſmall allurement 
to engage us init. About one half of the territories, 
which Spain poſſeſſes in the Low Countries, was to 
come to our ſhare by the treaty. The partition be- 
tween the Dutch and us had been made on a map, 
with ſo much decency, that each of us was to have 
what ſuited him beſt of thoſe pretended ſpoil-. By 
theſe arts they led us as they pleaſed, and we ſhewed 
ſo much zeal and earneſtneſs to follow all their mo- 
tions, that whereas they would have given us mo- 
ney to oblige us to break off the treaty, if we had 
ſtood upon high terms with them, they got from us 
a conſiderable ſum, which they would not even re- 
ceive but in pieces of weight, Quart 4 Ecus, that 
they might the eaſier change them with profit for 
the current coin of their own country. What was 
fill better for them was, that we conſented that the 
Prince of Orange ſhould have the management of 
the whole war, and that our Generals ſhould be un- 
der him, and receive his orders (57).” 

[XJ I proved the moſt pitiful campaign, that was 


(60) Tiliemont. ever ſeen.) Let us hear an Hiſtorian, who is neither 


(61) Plundering, 
murthering, ra- 
viſhing of wo- 


40 
men, and even of 


nuns, profaning ** 
' ſacred things, all 40 
this was commit- 
ted there in the 
moſt horrid man- 
ner. De Pontis ** 
charges the Dutch «« 
troops with all 4 
this. The Spaniſh ,, 


French, nor Dutch, nor Spaniſh. 
ſays he (58), “ were marching towards Maeſtricht, 


« As the French, 


with about thirty tbouſand men, and forty guns, 
Prince Thomas, with an army, which was not very 
ſtrong, endeavoured to oppoſe their paſſage near 
Aveſnes (59), where he was routed and loſt a great 
number of his men. The conquerors, without 


meeting with any oppoſition, went forwards, and join- 


ed the Prince of Orange, who waited for them at the 
head of twenty thouſand foot, fix thouſand horſe, and 
fourſcore guns. This army ſeemed to be dreadful, 


„ ſhift for himſelf as well as he could. 


both by the number and the courage of the men, 
and the world expected to hear very ſoon of ſome 
ſucceſs anſwerable to ſuch conſiderable forces.” But 
what great actions did that formidable army perform ? 
They took a little paltry town (60), in which they 
committed the moſt horrid barbarities (6x). Tue 
army ** pretended to 89 to Bruſſels; but the Prince 
« of Orange having delayed their march, gave the 
«« Spaniards time to come near that city (62).” They 
be beſieged Louvain, and ſucceeded in that ſiege as you 
will ſee in the following paſſage (63). * The boldneſs 
Fin, 1 „of the beſiegers being very ſoon reſtrained, the 
"X44 — 5 „French army began to diſperſe. For the Dutch, 

* who took care to get very punctually from the 
(63) lbid. pag, 8. neighbouring places, the neceſſary proviſions for 

„their troops, did not leave enough for the French, 
who, though by their undaunted courage they might 
* have got over all forts of dangers, yet found by 


Vol. VII. 


* 


writers exclaimed 
moſt bitterly a- 
gainſt ſuch acti- 
ons, in order to 
render the French 
odious. See Don 


Franciſco de - 
vedo's 33 
to the King of 
France. 


- 
* 


(62) Nani, H.. 
de la Repub. de 


2 the moſt pitiful campaign that was ever ſeen [K]. The French have long ago 
the blame of it on the Prince of Orange [L], General in chief of the whole army; 


they 


*« experience, that hunger is an unconquerable enemy. 
« A great many of them periſhed for want, a 
„ greater number {till deſerted daily, who were af- 
«© terwards killed by the country-people, ſo that the 
« army being extremely weakened, and the proviſions 
* failing, the Generals agreed, that it was proper 
„% to raiſe the ſiege, and to give every one leave to 
The French 
Officers, with the remnant of their army, were 
* forced to go and embark in Holland, where the peo- 
ple laughed at them, ſecing that of {o great an 
army, which aimed at ſuch important conquelts, there 
remained only a few broken and dejected men, who 
had been obliged to take ſanctuary in the country 
of their allies. . (64). No ſooner was the French army 
diſperſed, but the fear under which thoſe Proteſtants 
laboured before, who were under the dominion of 
Spain, ſeized the Dutch in their turn, and pene- 
& trated to their very heart. The Count of Embden 
took the fort of Schenck by ſurpriſe, which opens a 
«« paſſage into the middle of Holland. The Prince of 
Orange went immediately to beſiege it, without 
e loſing a moment's time.” The Cavalier Nani com- 
mits a very groſs blunder here. He ſuppoſes on the 
one hand, that the Spaniards did not take the fort of 
Schenk, till after the French troops had been diſperſed ; 
and on the other that the French had no ſhare in the 
taking of that fort again (65). Silhon ſpeaks very (65) See de Pon- 
differently of it. But what is more ſtill, ops te, 274 Puifegur, 
* he (66), after he had given an account of the perfide rn ere, pr 
&« neſs, with which he charges the Dutch; as though ,,y and you witl 
* fortune would give us an opportunity to take a ge- fte that the 
«© nerous revenge of the Dutch, and to return them a Fr-nch were em- 
& kindneſs, for the ill they had done us, the ſuffered Aides 78 r 
<> the Spaniards to take by ſurpriſe the fort of Scheuk c, 
* in the Betawe; that is to ſay, to have a free paſſage (65) Sthon, E- 
“ into the very bowels of Holland .. (67). In this 3 - 
fad and cruel extremity France did not forſake the 99k = 
Dutch; and forgetting what they had done with , , A MING 
« regard to our army, ſhe ſent orders to the Marſhall 
« de Breze, who bad remained the only Commander 
of it, not to ſeparate from the Prince of Orange, 
„till the fort of Schenk was taken again, which hap- 
«« pened ſeveral months atter it had been beſieged.” 
But here follow ſome reflections, which are more 
myſterious, I have read in a book printed in the year 
1665 (68), that the French complained, that the 
Dutch ſuffered the Fort of Schenk to be taken, that 
they might have a pretence for ſeparating the armies, fi, , Hafid 
of the union of which they were jealous. Here fol- 7 es Calomnics 
lows a paſſage from that book (69). ** If we ſhould crternes au Livre 
believe the French, they would raiſe other ſuſpicions — — 
in our mind, for they aſſert that this loſs was ſuffered 3 3 
„ by conſent of the States, who dreading to ſee the p. L. 7. 
forces of ſo powerful a King come too near their 
borders, ſuffered that Fort to be taken, on purpoſe 
that they might have an opportunity to ſeparate from 
the French army, to go and take again that key of 
their country. The French urge two arguments 10 
prove their aſſertion. The firſt is, that they left no 
* conſiderable garriſon in the Fort, and that the two 
« men of war retired from it the very day it was taken. 
* Their ſecond argument is, that the Dutch ſuffered 
e the French army to periſh for want of Proviſions ; 
* ſo that of forty thouſand men not above five thou- 
fand returned into France. But theſe aſſertions are 
not to be taken for granted upon their bare word.“ 
LL] The French baue laid the blame of it on the Prince 
of Orange.) I ſhall not quote the authors who wrote 
ſince the year 1672; as de Pontis (70), who re- 
preſents that Prince as quite vexed at the victory of 
Avein : the Abbot Bizol (71), who charges the Dutch 
with acting treacherouſly at the ſiege of Louvain, and (72) Silbon, E. 
on ſome other occaſions, I ſhall quote a work printed e 


in the year 1651, where we meet with theſe words (72); 2 mo 
O 


(64) IId. pags 


10. 


(67) Ibid. PAgs 
134,133. 


(68) Intitled, 
Apelegie pour a 
Maiſ-n de Naſ- 


(69) Pag. 295+ 


(50) De Pentia, 
Mente, tom. 


2. page 76, 77. 


(71) Holland 
Metalligue. Sre 
the Fournal des 
Sa vans, for Jan. 
19, 16898, page 
237. of the 
Dutch edition. 
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they have even aſſerted, that the Cardinal de Richelieu, notwithſtanding his great ge- 
nius, ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon by the Dutch [AL]. 


The celebrated Cavalier 


Nani has laid too much ſtreſs on theſe notions of the French, as a Civilian of Fricf- 
land has very well proved againſt him [N]. Lewis XIII died May the 14th 1643, 


* Tt was not long before the Dutch made us feel the 
effects of theſe ſuſpicions. The victory gained at 
« Avein, which was the firſt ſucceſs, which our arms 
« were attended with, contrary to every man's expecta- 
«© tion, did not alarm them much leſs than it did the 
„ Spaniards who loſt it; and leſt this advantage ſhould 
« be followed by others, as it is uſual, and leſt our 
« Generals, who were the Marſhals de Chaſtillon and 
« de Breze, ſhould further improve their victory, the 
*« Prince of Orange ſent them orders to come and 
« join him. However, if Chaſtillon, who was uſed 
* to do effectually every thing to which he applied 
„ himſelf, had had any credit, he would have gone 


directly to befiege Namur, and make a good ſettle- 


(73) Ibid. pag. 
133. 


(74) Mr. Hu- 
bert denies this- 
See the remark 


LN). quotati- 
on (80), 


(75) Memoires de 
Mr. le Duc d Or. 
leans, pag. 271, 
272. 


* ment there, notwithſtanding the Prince of Orange's 
* orders. But Breze, who was in the Miniſter's con- 
«© fidence, and knew the ſecret deſigns of the Court, 
*« oppoſed it, and perſuaded his fellow-commander to 
* obey their Generaliſſimo, according to the intention 
© of the Court. This was the firſt ſeed of the diviſi- 
*« on, which broke out afterwards with ſo much violence 
« between theſe two Generals, that they were once 
like to draw their Swords againſt each other... (73). 
„ The Prince of Orange led our army up and down 
« ſo long, without attempting any thing, but. only 
&« the ſiege of Tillemont, and left it ſo deſtitute of Pro- 
« viſions, though he was obliged to find them (74), 
* that it defeated it ſelf ; or rather we may ſay, that 
« the Dutch defeated it without fighting, for want of 
« afliſting it, and that they had the ſpoils of it, which 
« were very conſiderable and rich, almoſt for nothing. 
«« But further, this conduct of the Prince of Orange, 
«« his delays, the marches and counter-marches of his 
army and ours, without making the leaſt attempt, 
gave the Spaniards time to recover from the conſter- 
«« nation, under which the loſs of the battle of Avein 
had put them, and to ſend for a powerful ſupply 
«© from Germany, which obliged us almoſt to act on- 
ly defenſively.” | 

Let us tranſcribe here what we find in a work, which 
I have quoted ſeveral times. "There came news al- 
«© moſt at the ſame time of the defeat of Prince Tho- 
% mas's army at Aveins, which put the whole country 
« under great conſternation. The French army hav- 
ing advanced afterwards to the very gates of Bruſſals, 
% ſpread ſuch a terror amongſt all the inhabitants, 
« that the like was never ſeen before. The Cardinal 
Infant had already ſent the moſt coſtly furniture of 
„ the Palace to Antwerp, and had polted his army 
along the ſide of the Ditch, being determined to 
„ remove from Bruſſels, had not hunger, and Picolo- 
« mini who arrived with the ſupply from Germany, 
« forced our people to retire. It was alſo ſaid, that 
«*« the Prince of Orange did not much like to fee them 
*« ſo far advanced infAtle country. The Queen Dow- 
vs age, and the Duke of Orleans's wife had alrcady 
© taken ſhelter at Antwerp, where the officers of their 
** houſhold were obliged to hide themſelves for a great 
„ while, to avoid the cruel reſentment of that people, 
„% hỹõ abhorred the French nation, fince the fackin 
* of Lillemont (75).” What would not a 8 
have done, who had had a mind, or who had been 
capable to take advantage of ſo ſtrange a conſter- 
nation? A Roman Conſul in ſuch a caſe would have 
given a good account of a whole Province before the 
year's end. 

LV] Cardinal de Richelieu... . fuffered himſelf to 
be impoſed upon by the Dutch.) The latter were to 
fall upon the provinces under the Dominion of Spain, 
« with fifty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. 
„ 'The conqueſts had been thus divided. Luxemburg, 
«© Namur, Artois, Hainault, and Cambreſis were to 
« belong to France, with part of Flanders on this 
«« {ide ot the line, which was to have been drawn from 
«« Blachemberg between Bruges and Dam: and Rure- 
«© monde was alſo to be a part of the ſhareof the French. 
„The reſt was to belong to the States of Holland, 
« who promiſed to ſuffer the exerciſe of the Roman 


« Catholick religion to be continued in every place 


atter 


& where it was eſtabliſhed. It was alſo agreed, that 
they ſhould make neither peace nor truce but by com- 
mon conſent ; and that they ſhould come to h ac- 
commodation nor treaty, till the q paniards were intire- 
ly driven out of the Low- Countries. Tiley were 
«© to beliege the towns alternately, that is to ſay, one 
6e of thoſe deſigned for France, and then one of thoſe 
e that were to belong to Holland, and it was left to 
the choice of the Crenerals to attack ſuch Towns as 
% they pleaſed, Beſides this, they were to ht out a 
fleet jointly. France was to declare war againſt the 
«« Emperor, and againſt all thole who ſhould attempt 
« any ways to diſturb the States of the united Provin- 
«« ces (76).” Upon all this one may propole this Di- 
lemma. Either Cardinal de Richelieu was perſuaded, 
that the Dutch would keep that treaty, or he was not. 
If he were, what was become of all his wiſdom ? Does 
not the leaſt grain of Es Bak tell us, that it is 
infinitely more the intereſt of the\ Dutch, that Spain 
ſhould keep part of the Low-Countries, than that it 
ſhould be intirely divided between France and the uni- 
ted Provinces ? If Cardinal de Richelieu did not think 
the Dutch were weak enough to ſuffer that Spain ſhould 
loſe all that Country, he was very weak himſelf, to 
make a treaty, which he knew very well the Dutch 
would never perform, and which the publick good, 
that ſupreme law of all States, would never ſuffer them 
to perform. I confeſs it is a diflicult thing to extricate 
the Cardinal out of that Labyrinth, and not to per- 
ceive that he committed a very great blunder ; unleſs 
it be ſaid, that the wretched condition, in which the 
Swedes were, and the deadly affront put upon France 
by the impriſonment of the Arckbiſhop of Triers, 
did not ſuffer that Crown to Jeave Spain quiet, and 
engaged it to confederate with the Dutch, on ſuch 
conditions, as it was very well known they would ne- 
ver perform entirely. The preſent bad ſituation of af- 
fairs required, that the French ſhould be contented with 
the performance of part of the articles, leaving time 
to provide for the reſt. Hee folluw Mlonſieur de Sil- 
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The Dutch ** by this means (78) gained two very 


carrying on, and which was thus likely to end 
only in a treaty of peace, by which they would be 
owned for ſovereigns, by thoſe who uſed them like 
ſubjects. 'The other was, that though the intend- 
ed partition, if it came to take place, were the con- 
tinual ſubje& of ſuſpicions, and they might think, 
that having us for neighbours inſtead of the Spani- 
ards, was only changing the object of their fears, 
and perhaps putting themſelves in a worſe condi- 
tion, than they were before; yet they judged it 
was better to expoſe themſelves to a certain 
evil, but againſt which there were ſeveral reme- 
dies, in order to obtain a preſent good, and one fo 
*« conſiderable as that of making us partakers of 
their fortune, that is to ſay, of giving it by this 
* alliance a more ſafe and ſolid foundation than it 
«© had before. That they would indeed ſuffer us to 
* take thoſe maritime towns, which were ſo fatal ta 
their trade, when in the hands cf the Spaniards, 
and even ſome other of their towns, which arc on 
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(76) Nani, His. 
de [1 Republigue 
de Leniſe, tom. 
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(77) Silhon, K- 


clairci/ſement de 


*« confiderable points for themſelves. The one was 7 2 
* 4 , 
to engage us in the ſame war, which they were 131. 


bag; 130, 


(78) That is to 
lay by the treaty 
concluded with 
Frances 


„ the borders of our dominions. But what made - 


them uneaſy was, that we ſhould ſettle in the mid- 
„ dle of Flanders, and in thoſe places which were 
„ the neareſt to theirs ; however they hoped that the 
* courſe of the war would naturally prevent it; or 
% that they ſhould eaſily find means to hinder it 
* themſelves, either by ceaſing to act againſt Spain, 
* and to keep, as they did, part of the Spaniſh forces 
employed againſt them: or by taking a proper 
„ time to make peace with them, under ſome plau- 
«« ſible pretence, which the ſituation of affairs would 
« afford them.“ 

LV 4 Civilian of Frieflaud has very well proved it 
a * the Cavalier Nani.) This Cavalier imagined 

t Prince Frederic Henry ſuffered the French army 
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EE WV 55 
after a long illneſs, and was ſo , Hred with himſelf, that he was continually repeating theſe (4) FN . 
{c) My ſl is words of the holy man Job, Tædet animam meam vite mee (c). He had loved the — mph Bt party al 
* „% lie war, and had been in perſon in ſeveral glorious expeditions. He was ſurnamed the „ 
Juſt, a title, which according to the maxim of the Antients, comprehends all the mor 1 Oi 
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(19) Nani, Hiſt. 
de la Republique 
de Veniſe, tom. 4- 


eg: 9+ 


(%0) Viric. Hu- 
ber. I1% Cialis, 
tom. 3. page 188. 


81) Idem, ibid. 


* 
* 


(32) NrBI eff 


: eerlius, guam od; 


un Hiſpanicæ 
gertis pleriſque 
Belgis tum neque- 
dun permiſilſe, ut 
quantum a Gal- 
Ierum vicinia pe- 
riculum immine- 
ret, ad aninium 
eu arent. Idem, 
ibid. 


(33) Idem, ibid. 


virtues (d). He never loved reading, after they had given him a diſguſt to it by making ** 147. 


to periſh in order to revenge himſelf of an affront 
which he had received from Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and that he looked for an opportunity to ſhew all 
Europe, that he had a greater genius than that Car- 
dinal. It is unqueſtionable, ſays he (79), that as 
«© the united Provinces had conſented to every propoſi- 
„ tion, which could oblige the French to declare 
«« openly againſt Spain, ſo after they had obtained 
« what they wanted, they dreaded nothing more, than 
4 to have the French for their neighbours, even un- 
„ der a ſhew of friendſhip. To this general intereſt 
„ of Holland was added the private reſentment of 
« the Prince of Orange againſt Richelieu: for the 
latter, though he pretended to be this Prince's 
friend, and to put a great confidence in him, yet 
he had a few years before attempted by ſome ſecret 
« and indirect means to make himſelf maſter of 
Orange, a city from which the eldeſt branch of 
„ the houſe of Naſſau takes its title, and which is 
« ſituated towards Dauphine : but as this deſign 
„ miſcarried, the Cardinal endeavoured to conceal it 
% as much as he could, and would not ſuffer people 
„ to mention it. Frederic Henry on his part diſ- 
© ſembled this affront, with as much artifice as was 
„ uſed to conceal it, and he waited for a proper op- 
«« portunity to revenge himſelf. At leaſt that Prince 
„ found means to have it ſaid of him, that if by 
taking ſeveral important places, he had gained the 
reputation of great courage and bravery, ſo by 
< outwitting Richelieu, he juſtly deſerved the glory of a 
« great Politician, and ofa man of conſummate wiſdom. 
„% However Richelieu finding that he wanted the al- 
* ljance of the Dutch, and the Prince's friendſhip in 
« the war he had undertaken, deſpiſed a leſſer ven- 
„ geance, to apply himſelf to a greater.“ Let us 
ſee what Monſieur Haber anſwers to all this. 

He obſerves in thefirſt place, that if the French want- 
ed proviſions, it was their own fault. Why did they 
not eltabliſh Store-houies ? It was not ſtipulated in 
the treaty, that the Dutch ſhould furniſh them with 
the neceſſary proviſions. In fadere non erat compre- 
benſum, ut Belgæ in hoſtili ſals Gallis de commeatu pro. 
ſpicerent ; id iffis incumbebat pro ſe, uti Belge pro ſuis 
id ſatagerunt (80). If the Sutlers choſe rather 
o {ell their provifions to the Dutch than tothe French, 
it was becauſe the latter wanted money, and had no 
diſcipline amongit them. Si negotiatores Belgis quam 
Gallis wendere maluerint, ac inde Gallorum inopta /it 
orta, id barum repinis & ſtipendiorum defectui impu- 
tandum. Si hac fiaucia Brabantiam inge ſunt quad 
Batavi zd alerent, male rationem putaverunt (81) 
i. e. If the Sutlers choſe to fell their proviſions to 
© the Dutch rather than to the French, which ccca- 
« tioned the want of the latter, it was owing to the 
«++ plunderings of the French, and to their being ill 
paid. It when they entered into Brabant, they 
expected that the Dutch ſhould maintain them, 
„they were very much miſtaken in their reckon- 
Hing.“ II. That it was in the power of the Dutch 
to keep the dominions of the King of France far 
from their own borders by making up their difference 
with Spain, but that the hatred they entertained a- 
gaink the Spaniſh nation, did not give them time to 
conſider how dangerous it was for them to have the 
French for their neighbours (82) ; and that after all 
the Cavalier Nani judges of their genius according to 
the myſterious and deep policy of the Italians. Non «/ 
dubium gquin Nanius Belgarum ingenia moreſque ſecun- 
dum Italos eorumgque profundas artes ſtimet (83). III. 
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That as the Prince of Orange was Generaliſſimo of 


the two armies, and had zealouſly promoted the 
concluſicn of that alliance, it is by no means proba- 
ble, that in order to be revenged of the Cardinal for 


his ſecret practices, he would have deprived himſelf 


of the great glory of a ſucceſsful Campaign, or expoſed 
the republick wo the 1eſentment of ſo neceſſary and 
ſo powerful an ally. IV. Laſtly, that the alliance 


having continued twelve years, the French never com- 


plained of that pietended perfidiouſnels. Arauſionenſis 
Jummo fludio belli ſocictatem procuraverat, Imperium in 


him 


ipſum Gallrum exercitum ſuo cunjunctum acceperat, ut 
omnis gloria in ipſum redundaret : hoc unice in cam pres 
tiam, ut propter evanidas in arcem Atauſionenſem is- 
fidias a Richelio propofitas, Regem otentiſſi mum defor mi 
proditione lethaliter offenderet ® Remque publicam tunc 
ejus amicitie indigam daret pracipitem, & Societatem 
tanta Principis ipſius cura fludioque contradam inconti» 
nenti abrumperet ? Quid enim aliud ab immani prodi- 
tione perfidiaque poterat expettari? Cum tamen eadem 
Societas per duodecim anne continuata fit, nec quicquam 
ejuſmodi tunc temporis wel unquam pojlea Galli de fe- 
deratis Belgis, etiam cum irati ent, conqueſti fue- 
rint (84). (84) dem, ivid, 
I do not think, that what Monſieur du Maurier bs. 189, 190. 
relates of Prince Frederic Henry's taking a Celight to 
vex Cardinal de Richelieu, in order to be revenged of 
him for his attempt in the principality of Orange, I 
do not think, I jay, that all this is any objection 
againſt Monſieur Huber's arguments. Du Maurier 
atlerts (85), that the Prince kept his reſentment con- (55) Du Mau 
ccaled within his heart, waiting for a proper op- ," 1 
potunity to ſhew it, which he met with very {oon. e plan. 
FW oy (86) the army of France having utterly 421. © 
** routed the Spaniſh forces at Avein joyned with the 
Prince of Orange, having firſt laid a part of Bra- (86) Ibid. pag. 
„ bant waſte. But the Prince who remembered ſtill 322 
„ the affair of Orange, and who did not like the 
French better than the Spaniards for neighbours, 
*© cauſed our victorious army to be deſtroyed for 
*« want of proviſions, which army being retired into 
*« Holland after the ſiege of Louvain was raiſed, be- 
*« cauſe Picolomini, as was pretended, arrived with 
* an army from Germany, periſhed there for the 
* molt part with hunger, milery, and ſickneſs, fo 
that ſcarce the ſixth part of it returned into the 
* kingdom. The Prince of Orange looked upon 
Cardinal de Richelicu as a reconciled enemy, who 
*© courted his friendſhip for no other reaſon but be- 
b“ cauſe he wanted his aftiitance abſolutely : and there- 
fore the Prince did him underhand all the diſpleaſure, 
and gave him all the mortiſications that lay in his 
power; receiving very gracioufly all thoſe who were 
out of favour in France, promoting them to the 
<< greateſt employments, and even honouring them 
with his intimacy, as he ſhewed in particular, 
* amongit other inſtances, with regard to Meſſieurs 
de Hauterive and de Beringhen, whom he diſtin— 
„ guiſhed very much, with a deſign to vex the Car- 
*« dinal, as well as on account of their own perſonal 
merit; and Cardinal de Richelieu, though in the 
height of his power, was nevertheleſs forced to ſuf- 
4 fer all this, becauſe the circumſtances of affairs were 
% {uch, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for him that 
the Dutch ſhould make a diverſion . .. (87). He (87) Ibid. pag 
continued therefore to court the Prince of Orange's 344+ 
« friendſhip, and it was agreed that for the future 
* both the French and the Dutch ſhou!d act againſt 
« their common enemy on their teſpective ſides. 
After that the Cardinal kept up a faithful and per- 
«« fect correſpondence with the Prince, and the Prince, 
% who had ſufficiently revenged himſelf, and to whom 
„the alliance with. France was very advantageous, 
performed very honeſtly the conditions of the trea- 
„ties.“ All this is plainly nothing elic but a mere 
tranſcript of the Cavalier Nani's ilanders ; aud be- 
ſides, ſince du Mauriei's Memoirs are poſterior to 
the year 1672, they cannot be quoted as an unqueſtion- 
able argument. Upon the whole, if the fact were true 
it would prove, that a king expoſes himſelf to very 
great misfortunes, when he employs a Prime-Minilter, 
who is perſonally hated in the countries of his allies. 
Lewis XIII would have found it ſa to his colt; he 
would have made his armies fall a ſacrifce to a — 
Prince's paſhon, who was determined to be revenged 
of his Cardinal. Such a ſacrifice would have been a 
very ingenious and effettual method of revenge , 
for nothing is more proper to ruin a Prime-Minitter, 
than the ill ſucceſs of a war. But let us beware not to 
give any credit to the Hiſtorian of Venice's account, 
nor to that of Monſſer du Maurer. 
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him read a work, which he diſliked [O]. It may be ſaid, generally ſpeaking, that he 
was not well acquainted with Literature, and did not love it [PI, and yet he ſhewed 
on ſeveral occaſions, that he had a great delicacy of wit [J. I ſhall tranſcribe the 
character which is given of him in the Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantz [R]. The rea- 


o] They had given him a diſguſt to reading, by 

making him read a work which he diſliked.) ** King 

Lewis XIII, not being led according to his own 

* inclination, nor taught after a manner ſuitable to 

his genius, was ſo tired with the uſeful but diſa- 

„ greeable reading of Fauchet's Antiquities, that it 

«« pave him an averſion for all ſorts of books, which 

* continued ſo long, that it ended only with his life.” 

(38) Father Da- The author from whom I borrow theſe words (88) 

vid Enfant, a cites Gomberwille dans la Doctrine des Ma urs, (in his 

e p . Ethicks or morals) and places this fact under the 24th 

genera #1. of March. I cannot imagine why he chooſes that 
tes Siecles de la 8 ; 

nouvelle Loi, for day. See the Menagiana, where you will find the follow- 

the month of ing paſſage (89). Monſieur de Gomberwille of the French 


March, pag. 160. academy <vas the fon of a Viddualler belonging to the 


(89) Menagiana, chamber of accounts. He obſerves in his book de la Doc- 
pag- 219. of the trine des Mceurs, that King Lewis XIII was diverted 
1ſt Dutch edition. from his ſtudies, becauſe they would make him read the 
Hiſtory of France written by Fauchet. He was di/- 
guſted by that author's bad flile, thaugh otheræuiſe his 
zvork contains very good things. 

P] He was not well acquainted with literature.] 
Monheur le Vaſſor, who has publiſhed the firſt volume 
of his hiſtory of Lewis XIII, obſerves with great 
«wonder, that he could find but very frau particulars 
(ooh Le Vaſſor, concerning this King's education (go). He aſſerts, that 
Hif/oire de L:wis the tutor (91, whom Henry IV choſe for him, had 
XIII, dom. 1. ot the neceſſary qualifications for ſo conſiderable an em- 
Page 667. ployment ; and that the deſcription which a certain au- 
(91) Gilles de thor (92) has lately made of the extravagant and ro- 
Souvté. mantick amours and of the epicurean life and death of 

Vauquelin des Ivetaux, fr/? tutor to Lewis XIII, 7s an 

unqueſtionable proof, that Henry IV, who had choſen him 

of his own accord, was not a good judge of a man's 
(92) Vigneul merit (93). He adds, that a year after Henry the 
Marville, in bis ſourth's death Vauquelin loſt his employment, by the 
Melanges &H'/t, jealouſy of certain perſons, and that Nicholas le Fewre 
& de Literature, 7 ; — | , 
See alſo the if Jucceeded him, a man deflinguiſhed by his learning and 
vol. of the Cbe- piety, but who died the next year, and that Fleu- 
wreana, b. 292, rance Rivaut, an able Mathematician, they ſay, was 
&c, of the Dutch promoted from the place of Under Tutor, to that of Tutor 
nes, in chief. A young man, continues he, a paſſes 
(% Le Vaſlor, through ſo many different hands, does feldom make any con- 
Hiftvire de Levis fiderable progreſs in his ſtudies. 
il tom. . 


pag) . Yvetaux had wit and learning. He was the ſon of 


Monſieur de la Frefnaie, Pretident in the Bayliwick 


and Preſidial Court of Caen in the year 1605, of 
whom there is a large collection of Poems, printed at 
(94) The Abbot Caen (94). Nicholas le Fevre was a native of Paris ; 
de Marolles, in he was a man of great merit, of a deep and exten- 
e ol ſive learnin of great probity, and incomparable 
the authors who BY A Ys 1 4.6 
have given him modeſty, His articie in Moreri's Dictionary is good. 
books. Sce alſo the Elogies which Caſaubon beſtowed upon 
him (95). Henry 1V choſe him to be tutor to the 
4% Cafaub. Prince of Condé (96), and not to the Dauphin, as le 
Exerc, AVI n Grain ailerts it (97). He was promoted to that em 
Baron. caps do. ployment under Mary de Medicis's Regency (98). 
Page m. 551 He died November the 3d 1612, aged threeſcore and 
(95) Continua?. eight years and ſome months. But let it be never ſo 
2, page 313+ much ſuppoſed that he and des Yvetaux had very 
(97) Le Grain, great merit, and that the quality of good Tutors, a 
Decade de Lows quality more rate than that of Tutor is common, met 
XU, pag: 2» in them wich that of learned men, we cannot infer from 
thence, that Lewis XIII was well educated ; for they 
(og) Centin, Had but a very ſhort time the direction of his ſtudies. 
[buari, page 31% Ve want to know, how they, who came after le Fevre, 
acquitted theimtelves of their employment. We can; 
not be much prepoſlefſed in their favour, when we 
conſider, that they would abſolutely make the King 
read Fauchet's works, which he did not like. 
This was not a proper method to improve his 
taſte: it ſerved rachercto diſcourage him. How- 
ever it is ſaid, that he acquired a pretty elegant taſte with 
regard to eloquence, and that he extremely diſliked 
the Orators of thole times, though his own praiſes 
were generally the ſubje& of their orations. Here is 
my voucher (99). ** To praiſe continually, to admire 
oo ee ” « continually, and to do this in periods a mile long, 
Gi and in exclamations up to the ſky, is a vexation 


(99) Balzac, 


It is certain that Nicholas Vauquelin Sieur des 


ſons 


« even to thoſe who are thus praiſed and admired. 
„ Conquerors have complained of it in the midſt of 
„their Triumphs; and I have it from very good 
* hands, that the late King looking in a glaſs, and 
« wondering to ſee that he had ſo many grey hairs, 
e charg'd them upon the oration makers of his kingdom, 


and their long periods. He ſaid to the perſon, from 


«© whom I have this, theſe remarkable words: 1 am 
Na 7 opinion, that the Orations, which have been made 

efore me ſince my acceſſion to the crown, and particu- 
&« Jarly thoſe of Monſieur * * * * have made me grow 
« thus grey-haired fo ſoon.” 

[2] He fhewed on ſeveral occaſions, that he had a 
great delicacy of” wit.) If what I have quoted from 
Balzac in the preceding remark do nat ſeem to be a 
ſufficient commentary on this text, what will you ſay 
after reading the following paſſage from the Chevalier 
de Mere? How comes it then that this Court differs 
„ ſo much, from what it was formerly ? Henry the 
* Great, who judged well of every thing, though he 
0 ſtudied nothing almoſt but the art of war, and the 
« late King, were 1 think the chief authors of the 
„change. This Prince, whom we have ſeen, had a 
delicate wit, and ſaid excellent things. Can there 
be any thing wittier than this? put on your hat, 
Brion, my brother conſents to it, and a thouſand 
more ſuch fayings which I might relate. As he 
loved ingenious railleries, ſo he could not bear filly 
jokes, and the C. D. R. was like to have been out 
of favour, for writing one to M. D. E. tho” it had 
** no other crime in it but that of being exceedingly 


bad (100).” An infinite number of readers will be (100) Chevalier 


better able to underſtand that ſaying of the King, 
put on your hat, Brion, &c. if I relate the ſtory a little 
more at large, and juſt as M. Bourſault gives it us. 
The late Duke of Orleans, Gaſton of France, was fo 
*« jealous of all the rights and privileges annexed to 
his Quality, that in this reſpe& he would ſhew no 
«© man the leaſt favour. And that he might have the 
*« pleaſure to fee the Princes of the Blood with their 
** hats off before him, he detained them as long as he 
could, whenever he had any opportunity to ſpeak 
with them, and never put off his hat one moment 
all the while, ſo much did he fear to forget himſelf. 
„Lewis XIII going once with the Duke from Paris 
to St. Germain, the weather being ſultry hot, the 
* Lords who were bareheaded at the coach-doors 
* could hardly bear the heat of the ſun. His 
«« Majeſty, perceiving how they ſuffered, was fo 
„good as to tell them, pat on your hats, Gen- 
© tlemen, put on your hats, my brother giver you 
leave (101).“ / | 
[R] 1 Shall tranſeribe the character which is given 
of him in the Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantz.] He 
was. . . ** jealous of his power to an exceſs, though he 
did not know what it conſiſted in, nor how to en- 
joy it. During the whole courſe of his life, he 
could neither exert his power himſelf, nor ſuffer it 
* in the hands of another. It was equally impoſlible 
for him not to raiſe his favourites to an exceſſive au- 


which he had promoted them himſelf, By loading 
them with riches he put it into their power to dif- 
«« pleaſe him. His excefſive complaiſance to them 
proved, as it were, the firſt degree of his hatred, 
and I queſtion whether one could meet in the whole 
© hiſtory of his life, with one ſingle inſtance of a 
favourite, whoſe death or downfall he ever lamented. 
But his paſſions continued hid in the moſt ſecret re- 
ceſſes of his heart, and becauſe he diſcovered them 
to few perſons, they who imagine that there is al- 
ways ſomething myſterious in the actions of Princes, 
charged him with a baſe and deep diſſimulation. 
*« But to ſpeak ſincerely, the reaſon of his filence was, 
that he truſted neither himſelf nor any perſon in the 
«© world ; and that he was extremely fearful and weak. 
“ Almoſt all the authors who have mentioned him, 
acknowledge that he had a great deal of courage, 
* and that he had always a great preſence of mind 
in the moſt imminent dangers ; that he loved and 


4 s underſtood 


de Mere, Traite 


de P Eſprit, pag. 
23. of the Dutch 
edition. 


(101) Bourſault, 
Lettres Nouvelles, 
pag. 38 1. of the 
Dutch edition. 


* thority, and to bear them in that high degree to 
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ſon for which in ſeveral other articles I have not given a particular and chronological 
account of things, hinders me from doing it in this place; namely, becauſe I will not 


repeat what may be found in Moreri. I wonder he forgot to mention the ſolemn, act 
by which Lewis XIII put his perſon and his kingdom under the Virgin Mary's pro- 


37 


(e) 1 481. *- tection (e). Monſieur Godeau exerted his poetical vein upon this ſubject with very 
little judgment; for which he was ſeverely cenſured by a learned critic [S]. I forgot 


*« underſtood the war; that he was well killed in ſe- ad Dei matrem precibus, cuju 


1% veral kinds of uſeful learning; but that he had not 


mortalis laudes ad- 
9 (102) Hiſtoire de «« 


miſceri ? quid neceſſe fuit, minut? atque enucleat? exag- 


7 ; a head ſtrong enough to govern a Kingdom (102).” gerari ! quid convenit tam multis in tam exiguo carmine ? 
; 5 . 3 This picture ſeems ua, pretty well drawn to the life. ... . ern remitto eſſimi poete errata, * condono. 
| = [S Monſieur Godeau was ſeverely cenſured by a Quis hoc, Antoni, tibi ignoſcat, wel civis bonus, wel wir 


E learned critic.) The King's declaration concerning 
this act of devotion to the Bleſſed Virgin is dated Fe- 
bruary the roth 1638. You will meet with it in the 
Mercure Frangois (103). I ſhall only tranſcribe the 
following afl e from it. Fox THESE REASONS 
*« we have declared and do declare by theſe preſents, 


non excors, quad regi focium & con ſortem regni invidioſiſ 
fime addidifti ? n 0 * 


Tandis (*) qu'un fi ſage Miniftre 
Avec moy tiendra le timon. 


* 


(103) Tom. 22. 
page 284, &c. 
See the Hiftoirs 
de PEdit. de 
Nantes, tom. 2+ 


(*) Pag. 136, 
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Va vaſſeur, diſ- 
guifed under the 
name of Candi- 


Godellus, Epiſ- 
copus Graſſenſis, 
trum Paeta, page 
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«« that taking the moſt holy and moſt glorious Virgin 
«« for the particular protectreſs of our Kingdom, we 
« doin a ſpecial manner conſecrate to her our perſon, 
„our dominions, our crown and our ſubjects, deſiring 
«« her to inſpire us with grace, that we may lead an 
« holy life, and to defend this Kingdom with ſo much 
«« care againſt all the attempts of its enemies, that 
«© whether it labours under the ſcourge of war, or en- 
«« joys the bleſſings of peace, which we pray to God 
from our hearts to grant it, it may never leave the paths 
of grace, which lead to thoſe of glory. And that 
our poſterity may never fail to perform our will in 
* this reſpect, and as a memorial and perpetual proof 
of this preſent conſecration, we will take care to 
„have the great altar in the Cathedral Church at 
% Paris rebuilt, with an image of the Virgin, hold- 
«© ing her moſt precious Son in her arms, as he came 
* from the Croſs; we will have our own picture 
«© drawn at the feet both of the mother and of the Son, 
«« preſenting them with our crown and ſcepter. We 
„ exhort the Lord Archbiſhop of Paris, and com- 
« mand him, that every year on the day and feſtival 
« of the Aſſumption, he would commemorate this our 
60 pon declaration at High-Maſs, which ſhall be 
, ſaid in his Cathedral, and that after Veſpers on the 
„ ſame day there be a proceſſion in the ſaid Church, 
at which all the ſovereign Courts of Judicature, and 
the Town-Council be preſent, with ſuch ceremonies 
as are uſed in the — ſolemn general proceſſions. 
Which we alſo command to be done in all the 
Churches both parochial and conventual of the ſame 
city and the ſuburbs thereof; and in all the cities, 
boroughs, and villages of the ſaid dioceſe of Paris. 
We exhort likewiſe all the Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
of our Kingdom, and alſo command- them to cauſe 
the ſame ſolemnity to be kept in the Epiſcopal and 
other Churches of their reſpective dioceſes.” 
Monſieur Godeau made an Hymn upon this ſub- 
ject, in which the King addreſſing himſelf to the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin expatiates on the extraordinary merit of 
Cardinal de Richelieu, and acknowledges him not on- 
ly for his collegue, but even for a collegue who 
waked, that his aſſociate might ſleep. The Jeſuit (104), 
who cenſured Monfieur Godeau, went beyond the rules 
of decency, and railed againſt him moſt bitterly ; but 
after all he was in the right to cenſure the biſhop's 
conduct. I ſhall tranſcribe a long paſſage from that 
author, without fearing to be blamed for it, as for ſe- 
veral other Quotations borrowed from ſome books, 
which are far from being ſcarce : for this Jeſuit's book 
is very little known, and is quite out of print. Let 
us tharekde boldly tranſcribe a long paſlage from it, 
in which we ſhall ſee that Lewis XIII did not much 
like, that his Prime-Miniſter ſhould be commended at 
his expence. He was ſenſible of the ſubjection he was 
kept in, but he was ſorry that the world ſhould take 
notice of it, and it is certain that the Cardinal both*in 
his words, and in his outward actions endeavoured not 
to exaſperate his maſter. in that reſpect. So that Mon- 
ſieur Godeau made uſe of ſuch flatteries, as were nei- 
ther decent nor prudent (105). Cum Ludevicum XIII 
offerentem ſe ac regnum Marie Virgini, induceret, huic 
e iſto ſermone affinxit, qui totus abhorreat d regis ſenſu 
& conſuetudine, Cardinalis prudentia, ac woluntate, rei 
natura. Quid altinuit & rege, ſanctis ac religiofts ſuis 


Vol.. VII. 


Quid ait, perduellis ? Tenir le timon avec le Roy, 7e. 
nere clauum & principatum cum rege pariter? negue e 

enim iftuc prorege m agere, ſed und cum rege regem eſſe. 
Qsod ſi de filio regis unico, herede proximo & vero, pa- 
tre vivo, dicas, crimen imminutæ majeſtatis incurras : 
cum de alieno, de cive, de adminiſtro, de eo, qui hoc fine 
ſcelere cogitare non auſit, dixeris ; omni culpa, reprehen- 
frone, parna liber fs? Neſetr quam retinens Ludovicus 
auftoritatis ? quam nihil hujus perferens, unde peti vel 
tantulum majeſtas wideretur ? quam gnarus iflorum car- 
dinalis, neque quidguam tam wverens, quam ne quis iſtiuſ- 
modi parum confideratus ſermo & improbus ac ſeditioſus ad 
aures regis accederet, aut in vulgus ſerperet ? ut mirum 
fit, ni apud utrumgue, fi mod? legere ſcriptiunculam iſtam 
tuam curavit, graviter offenderis., Preſertim cm nibii 
excuſare poſſes, neque hoc tibi imprudenti excidiſſe, negue 
ullis werſus anguſiiis, ac neceſſitate coactum feciſſe ; cui 
tam facile fuerit tam apertum nefas advertere, & invi- 
diam verbis atque aſperitatem wel tollere omnino, wel [ic 
mitigare : Tandis qu'un ſi ſage Miniſtre Deſſous moy 
tiendra le timon . . . . 2uod ſequitur, fatis ridiculum, 
eumdem Cardinalem unum opponi inferis ac demonibus 


cunFis : ( Les enſers n'ont point de demon, dont je () Ibid. 


craigne rien de ſiniſtre. Et hoc arrogans ac prope impi- 
um. 
jj Cardinalis affuiſſet, non efſet rex mortuus. Vitandum 


fan? ſuit, ut ne id uſurpares, in quo aperta aſſentatio 
minimum eſt, quod reprebendatur, illum iffum regem fu- 


turum fuiſſe, nf regs adjutor & comes adiunctus et. (“) 1) wia. 


Et vous en euſſien fait un Roi, &c. Non poſſum vero 
tibi, Godelle, non ſuccenſere, quod in tam effufis adminiſtri 
regis laudibus, regem deprimis, & nobis exhibes ſomni- 
culoſum, ac nihil agentem, qui hoc etiam confiteatur de 
ſt; 


Je (i) gouſte en repos le ſommeil, &c. 
Quem porrd regem? wvigilantiſſimum, laborioſiſimum, 


patientia injuriarum cali ac terre inſignem, qui multipli- 
ci & diverſa in ultimas regni oras expeditione, valetu- 
dinem 3 5 neque wvitam 1 ngits, quam in 

rtum rageſimum annum produxit (1 
7 M. Sen 
« crated himſelf and his kingdom to the virgin Ma- 
« ry, ſpeaking after ſuch a manner, as was inconſiſ- 
« tent with the King's ſentiments, and cuſtom, with 


+ the Cardinal's prudence, and inclination, and with months. 


“ the nature of the thing itſelf. What occaſion was 
« there for the King to mix the praiſes of any mor- 
„ tal man, with his boly and devout prayers to the 
„% mother of God? What buſineſs had he to exagge- 
« rate every minute particular ſo exactly? Was it 
«« proper to expatiate upon them in ſo ſmall a poem? 
« ... But I omit the wretched poet's blunders, and 
6 ive them in him. But what loyal ſubject, or 
« what man of ſenſe will pardon you, Anthony, for 
«« giving the King moſt odiouſly a collegue, and an 
« aſſociate in the Kingdom? When you make him 
« ſay, as long as ſo wiſe a Miniſler continues to fit at 
« the helm with me, What do you ſay, you traitor, 
«© to fit at the helm with the King: to hold the reins 
„ of the Government with the King? This is not 
« to be a Deputy or Lieutenant, but to be King even 
« with the King himſelf. If you had ſaid this of the 
King's only ſon, of the next heir to the Crown, his 
155 « father 
P 


(+) C'eſt par luy que tout m'elt poſſible. Nempe (t) Pag. 137. 


). i. e. (106) Father 
reſents Lewis XIII, when he conſe- Vavaſſcur is mifs 


XIII lived but 


p 


to obſerve that the royal authority was never more effectually exerted in France than 
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under the reign of Lewis XIII [T J, and I do not believe that the Parliament of 
Paris ever ſuffered a more diſgraceful mortification, than that which it was forced to un- A 
dergo in the year 1631 [U]. It ſeems, indeed, that this illuſtrious body had * 5 

ittle 


- 
"OREN . 
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« father being till living, you had been guilty of high © the world, all theſe little petty Kings, who had in 
« treaſon ; and do you pretend to be free from all fault, a manner divided the whole Kingdom between 
« from all cenſure, and from all puniſhment, for ſay- ** themſelves (110, will ſee their tyranny deſtroyed : 
ing this of a ftranger, of a ſubje&, of a ſervant, 'of . and if they continue afterwards to be conſiderable, he, in the 18 
« a man, who could not even think ſo, without com- it will no longer be by a power to do wrong, but mark [ A] of the 
* mitting a crime? Do not you know, how jealous ** only by their perſonal merit, and uſeful ſervices. .. article GUISE 
„Lewis was of his authority? How incapable he was It is a long time ſince the people has been compa- (Lewis). 

af ſuffering any thing that ſeemed to affect his power red to the ſea (111), which is naturally calm, and 

in the leaſt? Do not you know that the Cardinal * enjoys a perpetual tranquillity, unleſs it be agitated (177) See above, 
„ was very well acquainted with this temper of the by the winds. But our wile Pilot has formed means 8 
* King, dreading nothing more than to drop any raſh, to chain them down, to ſhut them up, and to maſ- warp ry, 


(110) Compare | i 
what is obſerved 4 


SS a 
WA 


„ wicked and ſeditious word, that might come to the 


King's knowledge, or be divulged abroad? It is a 
„ wonder that both were not encxodingy exaſperated 
* againſt you, if they but vouchſafed to read your 
„ paltry poem: the more ſince nothing can excuſe 
* you; it is not a bare overſight, nor did the meaſure 
„of the verſe conſtrain you, ſince it was an eaſy 
«© matter to avoid that wicked reflection, and either 
to ſuppreſs entirely, or at leaſt to ſoften the harſh 
and invidious thought: you might have expreſſed it 
* thus, as long as ſo wiſe a miniſler continues to fit at 
« the helm under me. What follows is indeed ridicu- 
* lous enough: you oppoſe the Cardinal alone to all 
© the Devils in Hell; There is no Devil in Hell from 
« avhom 1 fear the leaſt danger. But here is an haugh- 
* ty and almoſt impious reflection. By him all is poſ- 
„ fible to mes You ſhould at leaſt have taken care not 
* to inſert in your Poem ſuch lines, the leaſt fault of 
«© which is their containing the moſt groſs flattery, 
„ as where you obſerve, that the Cardinal would have 


ter them. So that conſidering the condition to which 
*« he has brought ts, if any commotion or ſedition 
„ ſhould ariſe, for want of Chiefs to conduct and 
«« ſupport them, the means to ſuppreſs them would 
be as eaſily found, as the cauſes that᷑ might occaſion 
„ them would be trifling. For the multitude we 
6e you of, is a monſter, whoſe heart as well as its 

oul is in its hand. Tacitus obſerves very well that 
„ when the populace wants a leader, it is always 
*< trembling, frighted and void of underſtanding. 
* Vulgus fine refore, pavidum, focors.” Thus Coſtar 
vindicated thoſe ſentences of baniſhment and death, 
which had been judged neceſſary to ſuppreſs all fac- 


tions. 


them. 

[U] 1 do not believe, that the Parliament of Paris 
ever ſuffered a more diſgraceful mortification than . . . in 
the year 1631.] The King having notice of the great 
preparations carrying on to raiſe a war in the Duke of 


The inward diſtempers, adds he (112), under (112) Coftar, 
which France laboured, required many bleedings to cure — reliens, page 


e been a King, had he not been appointed the King's 
*« aſſiſtant and partner. And you yourſelf would have been 
% King, &c. I cannot but be angry with you for 
« diſparaging the King at the ſame time you are ſo 
*< laviſh of your praiſes on the Miniſter ; for you re- 
„ preſent his Majeſty as a ſlothful and unactive man, 
« who confeſſes of himſelſ, that he enjoys @ quiet reſt, 
« ewhilft, &. And what King is it you repreſent 
„ thus? The moſt vigilant, the moſt laborious, who 
« underwent with the utmoſt patience all the injuries 
„of wind and weather, who ruined his health by his 
« many expeditions to the remoteſt parts of his king- 


Orleans's behalf, throughout the whole kingdom (113), (173) See the 
and knowing that the province of Burgundy was to 1 2 
be the chief Theatre of the Rebellion, went thither 1% ag. 1. 5 
with all ſpeed. This great diligence of the King o- . 
bliged the Duke to retire (114) into the territories of 

Spain, with his abettors, who were proclaimed traitors. (114) To Be- 
The proclamation being verified and recorded in the fn. 
Parliament of Burgundy (115) was ſent to the Parlia- (115) Miniftere” 
ment of Paris, where the members were ſo divided, 4 Richelieu, tome 
that inſtead of recording the Proclamation by a ſolemn “ 98+ 215. 
act, they made only an act, whereby they declared 

that the houſe was divided (116). ** The King, on (116) Auberi, 
« dom, ſo that he did not live above forty four ** his return to Paris, would not leave ſuch a diſorder _ du Car- 
« years (P).“ | * unpuniſhed ; and ſent for the Parliament to wait 17 Os 


[T] The reyal authority was never more effeftually ex- ** upon him at the Louvre, with orders to come on — REP 4 
erted than under. . Lewis XIII] It is very remark- ** 


foot like criminals, and in a condition to receive the 
able that under a Prince, who did not enjoy his own * cenſure they deſerved, to give them to underſtand, 
authority nor full liberty, the royal power ſhould ** 


that it was not their buſineſs to deliberate on mat- 
have been more firmly eſtabliſhed, than it had ever “ ters of ſlate ; that he ſent them his Proclamations 
been under thoſe Monarchs, who were independent upon thoſe matters, only that they might publiſh 
of their Miniſters, and perfectly ſkilled in the art “ and regiſter them, and take care to have them obey- 
of Government. It is properly under Lewis XIII “ 


ed by the people; that they ought to make the 
that the Kings of France have been made abſolute, ** leſs difficulty to publiſh that, which was ſent them, 
and not under Lewis XI. This ought to be aſcribed ** 


as there 15 a great difference between a commiſſion 
to Cardinal de Richelieu; it was he who began the © to try and judge a perſon, and a Proclamation pub- 
work of arbitrary power, and carried it very near 


liſhed by his Majeſty, with a deſign to make his 
the ſtate of perfection; but not ſo near as men com- 


ſubjects know the perſons, of whom he complains, 
plained then. The event ſhewed that there were ſeve- the reaſons of his complaints, and what makes them 
ral things wanted to compleat the work: they have © guilty of High-'Treaſon : conſidering, that in a 
been added to it fince, and the work is ftill daily im- Proclamation his Majeſty gives them a certain time, 
proving. The ſubjects and the Magiſtrates felt the“ during which they may obtain his pardon by his 
new yoke and murmured againſt it (107): it was the 


mercy, if they will have recourle to it, and fince 
topic of a thouſand converſations. Coſtar argued once after all, the neceſſary forms of law are always ob- 
againſt a Politician, who aſſerted, ** that there are no 


ſerved, which are neceſſary in criminal proceſſes, 
Princes more dangerous than thoſe whom a Latin ** before the ſentence be pronounced. This was per- 
Poet (108) calls nimium reges, Sovereigns wwho are too ** formed at the Louvre, the King ſitting in his Coun- 
* much Sovereigns, Kings who are too much ſo.” They 


„ cil, and the Parliament in a body, on their knees, 
who have a mind to know Coſtar's arguments againit * before him, and even after the Chancellor had told 
this aſſertion, may read the laſt letter ot his Correipon- ** them, by the King's command, that they had no 
dence. Under a weak adminiſtration, ſays he, (102) ** right to judge of the Proclamations, and other 
Entretiems avec «6 foreign and civil wars are unavoidable. If a King « declarations relating to matters of ſtate, which his 
Paiture, pag. 553. 4 be not very abſolute at home, it is impoſſible that 


Majeſty ſent them, the King tore off with his own 
he ſhould be dreaded abroad; the contempt which ** hand the A# of Divuiſion, which had been written 
«© his enemies will bave for his ſtrength, will infalli- ** 


in the Regiſter of the Parliament Rolls, and order- 
« bly ſtir up their ambition and their covetouſneſs... ** 


ed to write down inſtead of it the Act of the 
If the Cardinal be but ſuffered to go on, if God“ 


Council, by which the other was declared void ; 
did not deſign to ſhew him only to mankind, and * with a ſtrict prohibition never to pretend for the 
will let us enjoy for a great many years the noble 


| « future to deliberate on ſuch declarations. And laſt- 
* preſent he made us, by ſending ſuch a man into “ ly, in order to puniſh the faults of the whole body 


on 


(J) See the mar- 
ginal quotati- 
on (106, 


(107) See the 
Memoires de Ma- 
rolles, pag. 143. 


(108) Manilius, 
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(109) Coſtar, 
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(117) Miniſtere 
du Cardinal de 
Richelieu, tom. 1. 


page 218, 219. 


(118) Auberi, 
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little beyond the bounds of their duty, and had ſuffered themſelves to be led by the artifices 


of ſome factious men. I ſhall 
which is to be met with in Sulli's Memoirs. 


perhaps examine in another place (7), the horoſcope 


It is very probable that Lewis XIII was not ſorry for Cardinal de Richelieu's death; 
for he did not love the man, and feared him, and would have removed him, had he not 


had very ſtrong reaſons not to do it. 


He imagined amongſt other things, that his 


armies being commanded by his Eminency's creatures, he could never have them at his 
own diſpoſal [ X J, if he ſhould fall out entirely with him. He was often earneſtly de- 


*« on ſome particular members, the Preſidents Gayan 
«« and Barillon, and the Sieur Leſne Counſellor, 
«« were, by his Majeſty's order, commanded to retire 
„ for ſome time from Paris, and ſuſpended from their 
functions, becauſe they had ſpoken too diſreſpect- 
* fully of his Majeſty's conduct, and adminiſtra- 
tion (117).” 

There are in foreign countries an infinite number 
of perſons, who imagine, that the Parliaments of France 
loſt the ſhare they had in the ſovereignty by a very 
modern innovation. There are even ſeveral French- 
men, who are of the ſame erroneous opinion. It will 
therefore be of ſome uſe, to prove here by unqueſtion- 
able ſa As, that it is a long time ſince it has been 
declared to the Parliament of Paris, what are the li- 
mits of its functions, and this even as a very ancient 
cuſtom. That body being at the Louvre in the year 
1631, in the humble poſture we have mentioned (118), 


Hiſt. du Cardinal Monſieur de Chaſteauneuf, keeper of the Seals, 


de Richelieu, liv. 
4. chap. 17. pag · 
304. 


„ blamed very ſtrongly the proceedings of the Parlia- 
* ment of Paris, and proved by a great many argu- 
% ments, and by s&VERAL INSTANCES, that the Par- 
* liaments neither can nor ought to take cognizance 
of any thing, but the affairs of private perſons, and 
«* the differences which riſe between parties, but not 
« of ſtate-affairs, of which the Sovereign reſerves the 
„ cognizance to himſelf alone. That even when 
« Princes or Dukes, or Officers of the Crown are to 
« be tried, for ſome miſdemeanor in the management 
% of the Finances, or in the adminiſtration of the 
«« ſtate, the Parliament cannot take cognizance of it, 


« till the King directs a ſpecial commiſſion to them, 


« by which their juriſdiction is extended beyond its 
* uſual bounds : or elſe it is neceſſary that the King 
„ be preſent himſelf in Parliament, that by his pre- 
*« ſence he might authorize thoſe extraordinary pro- 
« ceedings. Further, as there is a great difference 
„ between a commiſſion to try a man, and a declara- 


* tion which only points out the perſons of whom the 


King complains, it was never queſtioned but the 
„Parliament ought to examine a cauſe, before they 
proceed to give judgment upon a commiſſion ; 
and on the contrary, they are obliged to record, 
without any deliberation or delay, a declaration, 
„which always gives the criminals a certain time, 
«« within which they may return to their duty, and 
Keeper of the ſeal's Remonitrance being finiſhed, 
the King called for the Regiſter of the Court, look- 
ed for the leaf on which the Act of Diviſion was 
written, which he tore off himſelf, and ordered the 
Act of the Council of that ſame day May the 12th 
* to be inſerted in the room of it; by that Act of 
«© the Council” the Court of Parliament was very 
ſtrictly prohibited and forbidden ever to bring into de- 
liberation for the future ſuch or the like declarations 
concerning Rate affairs, and the adminiſtration and 
government of the kingdom, upon pain of being ſuſ- 
pended from their functions, and puniſhed more ſevere- 
ly ſtill, if it were neceſlary: and for the fault com- 
mitted in this reſpect by the ſaid court, it was ordered 
that the ſaid letters of declaration ſhould be taken 
back from them, with a ſtrict prohibition not to take 


any notice of what was contained in them, nor to 


(119) Above, 
remark [X] of 
the article HOS- 
PITAL (Mi- 
Chael de Þ'). 


pretend to any juriſdiftion in that reſpect. There 
never was a man hetter acquainted with the laws of 
the kingdom, than the Chancellor de I'Hoſpital ; and 
yet ſee after what manner he made Charles IX 
ſpeak (119). Bodin will tell you, that this Prince 


(120) Bodin, de iſſued out a decree, September the 24th 1 563, by which 


Republica, lib. 3. 
cap. 1. pag. 389. 
of the Latin edi- 
tion 1600, 


(121) Idem, ibid, 


the Parliament of Paris was forbidden ever to delibe- 
rate whether or not they ſhould record the edits which 
his Majeſty would ſend them (120). Francis I. had 
iſſued out an order to the ſame purpoſe if the year 
1528 (121). 


95 2 thereby all proceedings againſt them. The 


ſired, 


[X] He imagined, that his armies being commanded 
by the Cardinals creatures, he could not have them . . . 
at his own diſpoſal.) We find in Monſieur d'Artagnan's 
Memoirs, that Cinqmars the King's favourite had con- 
ceived a great averſion for the Cardinal, ſince he had 
obſerved, that his eminence prevented him from mar- 
rying a Princeſs, He endeavoured to perſuade the 
King to remove that Miniſter, and he“ imagined he 
«© had found, that if his Majeſty did not baniſh him 
from the court, it was not for want of good will, 
* but becauſe he feared the Cardinal. And indeed 
„ when he mentioned it to the King, his Majeſty 
* anſwered, that it was a very difficult matter ; that 
« he did not conſider, the miniſter was maſter of all 
% the ſtrong places in the kingdom, and diſpoſed of 
the land and fea forces at his pleaſure; that none 
* but his relations and friends commanded them, and 
«« that it was in his power to make them revolt againſt 
* the King whenever he pleaſed (122).” 
a reflection to this. The favourites of Princes, or they 
who have a ſhare in the adminiſtration, apply them- 
ſelves generally, with incredible care, to have all 
the moſt poſſible and moſt honourable employ ments 
beſtowed on themſelves, or on their relations: one 
would think they look upon themſelves as the heirs of 
mankind. There becomes no place vacant, but they 
aſk it for themſelves, or for ſome of their creatures ; 
ſome perſons aſcribe this only to an inſatiable cove- 
teouſneſs, and to a bourtdleſs ambition: but it is cer- 
rain, that if theſe are at firit the only cauſes 6Ftheir 
proceedings, prudence is afterwards the chief motive 
of them. For a prime-miniſter draws daily on himſelf 
the envy and hatred of more and more perſons, ac- 
cording as his power encreaſes ; he wants therefore 
continually new ſupports, which 1s the reaſon why he 
removes thoſe, of whom he has any ſuſpicion, and 
promotes thoſe who devote tkemſelves to his ſervice. 
By theſe means did Cardinal de Richelieu ſupport him- 
ſelf, and eſtabliſh his power ſo well that it continued 
even after his death. You have ſeen in the paſſage 
from Monſieur d'Artagnan's Memoirs, that this was 
the reaſon why the King did not dare to deſtroy him, 
though he had a great inclination to do it. See what 
ſituation things were in after the Cardinal's death; ſee 
it, I fay, in theſe words of Monſieur de la Rochefou- 
caud (123). ** I arrived at court, where I found all 
men as ſubmiſſive to his will (124) after his death, 
* as they were in his life-time. His relations and his 
creatures enjoyed all the ſame advantages, which he 
had procured them : and, which is a remarkable 
effect of his good fortune, of which there are very 
*« few inſtances, the King, who hated him, and wiſh- 


59 


Let us add (122) Mamoires 
d Artagnan, pag, 


(124) Memoires 
de Mr. de la 
Recbefoucaud, 
pag 2. See the 
remark [Z]. 


(124) That is to 


ſay to Cardinal 
de Richelicu's 


ed for his döwnfal, was obliged, not only to con- „ill. 


„ ceal his own inclinations, but even to authorize the 
*« diſpoſal, which the Cardinal in his laſt will and 
* teſtament had made, of the moſt conſiderable em- 
*« ployments, and of the moſt important places in the 
* kingdom. He even choſe Cardinal Mazarin ta 
* ſucceed him in the adminiſtration ; ſo that Riche- 


lieu was ſure to __ more abſolutely after his 


death, than the King his maſter had ever done dur- 
ing the thirty three years after he came to the crown.” 
But not to omit any thing here, I muſt obſerve, that 
it was neceſſary for the King's ſervice, at that time, 
that the armies and ſtrong places of the kingdom 
ſhould not be at the diſpoſal of the Cardinal's enemies. 
This miniſter's capacity would not have been ſufficient 
to ſupport him, without the good ſucceſs, with which 
the King's arms were attended. The Cardinal had 
been infallibly undone, if Lewis XIII had been un- 
fortunate in his wars. It was therefore the intereſt of 
the miniſter's enemies, that the Spaniards ſhould be 
ſucceſsful} and put the kingdom under a continual con- 
ſternation. How precarious would not the condition 
of France have been, if the French Generals had 
1 wi 
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fired, either to give orders or leave that this Cardinal ſhould be murthered [T']; but this 


could never be obtained from him. 


He would not even ſuffer, that after this Miniſter's 


death, his relations ſhould loſe any thing of their former grandeur ; and it was thought 


wiſhed for the Cardinal's ruin, and if their fate had 
not depended on the miniſter ? 'They who wiſhed 
for his ruin were extremely pleaſed with the happy 
ſucceſs of the Spaniards in the year 1636; and the 
Count of Soiſſons, a Prince of the blood, acquitted 
himſelf very indifferently of his duty, when he was 
to have ſtopped the progreſs of that ſtorm. The reaſon 
was, that he would not have been ſorry to ſee it come 
to ſuch a head, as to force the King to make the Car- 
dinal fall a ſacrifice to the publick indignation. Who 
had ever imagined, theſe are the words in the King's 
declaration (125), that after we had pardoned our coufin 


(125) Dated 
2 . the Count of Soifſons the wicked action he did againſt 


de Montreſor, our ſervice in the year 1636, when wwe truſted our ar- 
pag. m. 367, 368. mies into his hands that he would ingage himſelf, Ic. See 
what has been obſerved above (126) concerning the 
raiſing of the fiege of Fontarabia. 

The reader may have obſerved in the beginning of 
this remark, that Cardinal de Richelieu exaſperated 
Cinqmars, by preventing him from marrying a Prin- 
ceſs : that the reader may not have the trouble of con- 
ſulting another work, I ſhall obſerve here that this 
Pringeſs was the ſame Mary de Gonzagua, who mar- 
ried the King of Poland ſome time after. The Duke 
of Orleans, his Majeſty's only brother, had been in 
love with her, but the Queen his mother had her ſhut 
up in the caſtle of Vincennes to prevent the Duke 


(126) In the 
remark [D] of 
the article FON- 
TARABIA. 


(127) Auberi, from marrying her (127). She was ſet at liberty ſome 
Hf. ds Cardinal time after by the King's order, who in the year 1631 
de Ricbelieu, liv. 


promiſed his brother, that he ſhould have leave to 
The Duke of Orleans made no 
advantage of theſe offers; for he was then meditating a 
rebellion, which was ſuppreſſed in its birth, and he 
(123) Ibid. chap. made his eſcape into foreign countries, where he en- 
16. pag. 29% gaged himſelf to one of the Duke of Lorrain's ſiſters. 

One of the fix reaſons, which gave Cinqmars a ter- 

rible averſion for Cardinal de Richelieu was, that 

mentioning once Princeſs Mary de Gonzagua to him, 

adding that his mother would marry him to her, 

your mother is mad, anſwered the Cardinal, and if 

Princeſs Mary has ſuch a thought, ſhe is flill more mad 

than your mother. She has been promiſed to the Duke 

of Orleani, and would you be ſo vain and preſumptuous 
(129) See the as to pretend to her ? it is ridiculous (12g). Obſerve 
Journal - _ that the author of the Ga/arteries des Rois de France 
_ — 208. of relates a particular concerning this amorous intrigue 
the edit. printed of Cinqmars, which is exceedingly ſmart and ſatyrical. 
In the year 1648, [T] He was often earneſtly aefired to give orders or leave 
in 12m0- that this Cardinal ſhould be murthered.) I have given 

in the preceding remark the anſwer which Lewis XIII 

made, when he was preſſed to diſmiſs the Cardinal. 
(130) Memoires That anſwer made his young favourite imagine (130), 
4 Artagnan, pag. that if he had once killed the Cardinal, the Ring would 
. be very glad to be rid of him, far from thinking of re- 
venging bim: thus confirming himſelf more and more in 
that reſolution , of deſtroying the Prime - Miniſter, 
he endeavoured to perſuade Treville to attempt it. 
6131) But Treville, who was a wiſe and prudent man, 
«© anſwered, when he mentioned it to him, that he 
% had never been concerned in any murder, and that 
« it was all he could do, if his Majeſty himſelf ſhould 
«« tell him, that it was neceſſary for the State. Cinq- 
«© mars replied to him, that if he wanted to be told ſo 
„by the King, it was an eaſy matter, and that he 
«© was ſure, he could perſuade the King to tell him ſo, 
« within twice four and twenty hours ; and it was only 
upon thoſe terms, that he aſked Treville his promiſe, 
«© who gave it him, without much reflecting upon 
what he was doing. However, whether he did it, 
«© becauſe he imagined the King would never conſent 
to ſuch an action, ſince he continually declared he 
« was extremely ſorry that he cauſed the Marſhall 
% d' Ancre to be murdered as he was, or that he was 
« alittle too much ſwayed by his reſentment, Cinqmars 
« had no ſooner his promiſe, but he went to his Ma- 
* jeſty, and endeavoured to ſift out his intention in 
that reſpect. The King who was very ingenuous 
«« and free, confeſſed to him that, he ſhould not be ſorry 
«« if he were rid of the Cardinal, without attending to 
« the deſign with which ſuch a queſtion was put to him ; 
he imagined it was only a frivolous queſtion, as 


„ Chap. 6. pag» 
— — 270. of marry her (128). 
the 1ſt 


(x32) Ibis, 


that 


« when a perſon is aſked whether he ſhould be ſorry 
* or glad if ſuch or ſuch a thing came to paſs. How- 
ever it be, Cinqmars went again to Freville 
and bad him feel the King's pulſe... Treville.. . 
66 pu his Majeſty that very day upon that ſubje&. The 
ing made him no anſwer, but what agreed with 
«©. what Cinqmars had endeavoured to perſuade him of 
% (132) Cinqmars, who knew already how to deceive (132) Memoires 
artfully, and to make a man's countenance and a 4 Artagnun, pag. 
bare look paſs for truths, imagined, that inſtead of *53+ 
«« perſuading the King to ſay to Treville all that 
«« he had promiſed him, it would be ſufficient if the 
King only teſtified to him the ſame things, which 
* he had already told him. Treville, who bad heard 
the King ſpeak ſo, not once only, but above an 
hundred times, was not ſo well ſatisfied, as Cinq- 
mars imagined he would be. He wiſhed his Ma- 
jeſty would explain his mind to him in a more po- ( 
ſitive manner. The affair lingering till they ſer 
out, they reſolved to perform the attempt at Ne- 
*« mours. Treville engaged himſelf in it, only upon 
the promiſe which the other continually made him, 
that he would engage the King to tell him what 
* he had promiſed him; the other promiſed it, be- 
cauſe he imagined, that he could always keep him 
at bay, and at laſt oblige him to commit the at- 
*« tempt without much reflecting upon it. When the - 
« King was arrived at Melun (133), Treville calling (733) The King 
«© upon Cinqmars to keep his word, the latter put him bs 0 
off till they ſhould come to Fontainbleau, where the Rouffillon, in the 
King was to ſtay one day. He ſpoke of it accord- year 1642. 
«« ingly to his Majeſty, and preſſed him to conſent to 
„Dit. But the King abhorred the attempt, and an- 
„ ſwered him, he did not know what he did, when 
he dared to mention it to him. Cinqmars did not 
«« relate this anſwer to Treville, and told him his 
«« Majeſty anſwered, men muſt know how to take a 
*© hint, and not oblige a King to give ſuch an order 
as that was; that he had not expreſſed himſelf more 
«« plainly to the Marſhal de Vitry, when he took off 
the Marſhal C'Ancre. . . (124) Treville was not (134) Memoirer 
* at all ſatisfied with that anſwer, and though all their 4"4riagnon, page 
«© meaſures were already taken for that murder, yet 
he broke off as ſoon as he found the King would 
„ not conſent to it.” The author relates afterwards, 
that Cinqmars cauſed a dagger to be made, with which 
he deſigned to kill the Cardinal with his own hand, 
and that he bung it on the hilt of his ſword, as it was 
the faſhion in thoſe times ; that the Cardinal having no- 
tice of his deſign, was upon his guard; but that 
chance would have it, that he ſhould meet twice with 
Cinqmars alone during their journey, but <vbatever re- 
ſolution this favourite had taken, yet he was ſo daunted 
when he was to commit the fad, that he had not the 
courage to take hold of his dagger, which he had never- 
theleſs cauſed to be made with a defign purely to kill the 
Cardinal. 

J do not pretend that all that is contained in Mon- 
ſieur d'Artagnan's Memoirs muſt be taken for granted; (135) It is inſert- 
but it is certain that his Eminence was perſuaded that ed amontſt the 
Cinqmars was determined to murder him at Lyons. 70 de 
See the letter which the Cardinal wrote to his Ma- png 77 17.4 
jeſty July the 7th 1642 (135). © And it is un- pag 190. 

*« queſtionable from the very letter of the King, that b 

« Cinqmars did not in the lealt ſcruple to murder the (136) Auberi, 
* CARDINAL, and that he not only propoſed to the /. di Cardinal 
6s Ting to get rid of him, but even offered to do it © bog wg _ 
„ himſelf ; which ſhocked his Majeſty, who abhorred 2 * Page 
« and condemned ſuch a wicked thought (136).“ 

Let us draw from all this an argument to refute “ Rr vm 4 - . 
an ill-grounded fancy of Guy Patin. A great number þ,,;” A= . 
of perſons take it for a matter of fact, and build a thou- cerning the cauſe 
ſand ſeriou3 reflections upon it, ſo extraordinary and of the death of 
ſurpriſing does the thing appear to them. Here follow young Tbuanus, 
Guy Patin's words. ve always preſent to my . Hiſtorlan's 
« mind that paſſage in the Hiftory of the Prefident *" 

% Thuanus, Where he mentions Anthony de Richelieu 
& commonly called the Monk, which paſſage coſt the au- 
* thor's grandſon his life. It had been better not to have 
written. Who knows but there may come within an 
«+ hundred or two hundred years ſome tyrant or ano- 
| 3 „ther, 
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ther, who will exert his rage againit my family, 

being exaſperated at my writing ſome unacceptable 

* truths of his anceſtors. Thuanus would not have 

„% been beheaded, had not Cardinal de Richelieu 

*« ſought an opportunity to be revenged on the 

„ grandſon, for what the grandfather had writ- 

(27) Patin, « ten (137).” This is what Patin wrote November 
422 rode a“ the 8th 1658; he repeated the ſame obſervation in a 
_ of the i jetter to a friend, dated July the 31ſt 1669, with this 
difference only, that he took the Cardinal's victim 
for the Hiſtorian's ſon, and nat for his grandſon ; he 

knew better at that time how near they were related 

to each other. The Preſident 'Thuanus's Hiſtory, 

(148) Thid. Ler- ſays he (138), is a noble, and even admirable work : 
tre 492 · pag · 422+ but Cardinal de Richelieu took ſo much offence at it, 
of the 3d vol. hat in order to be revenged, he cauſed the author's 
eldefl fon to be put to death, wvho was a very honeſt man: 

the Cardinals reſentment was occaſioned by a paſſage in 

the firſt volume, in the hiflory of the reign of Francis 1, 

under the year 1560. . . The paſſage begins thus : Anto- 

ninus Richelias vulgo dictus Monachus (a) Fc. i. e. 

Anthony de Richelieu, commonly called the Monk. As a 

great many perſons did very eaſily believe, what Guy 

Patin aſſerts in thoſe two paſſages, we ought to infer 

from thence, that on ſome occaſions, men will be per- 

ſuaded of a certain fact only becauſe it is whimſical 

and wicked to an exceſs. It becomes the more credi- 

ble, the more it claſhes with reaſon and probability. But 

waving this, let us reaſon upon it. It is unqueſtionable, 

that Cinqmars was determined to deſtroy Cardinal de 

Richelieu; his Eminence was perſuaded, that he even 

deſigned to murther him. It is alſo certain, that 

Thuanus was Cinqmars's intimate friend, and that he 

was at leaſt ſo far acquainted with the favourite's de- 

ſign, as to know he intended the Miniſter's down- 

(139) This ap- fall (139). Is it not ſtumbling upon plain ground, 
pears by the pa- if I may uſe that proverbial phraſe, to fetch the cauſe 
E it of the death of Thuanus, Cinqmars's friend, from the 
: expreſſions of Thuanus the Hiltorian ? Could the Mi- 
niſter, revengeful as he was, ground his reſentment 

only on a phraſe of the father, when he knew that his 

moſt bitter enemy had been fo intimate with the ſon ? 


Was not his ſpirit of revenge grounded on Thuanus's 


being privy to Cinqmars's wicked deſign? Patin ſpeaks 
of it Eke a man, who ſhould aſſert, that Mævius be- 
ing caned by Titius puniſhed him only becauſe Titius's 
father had not ſaluted reſpectfully enough a relation 
of Mzvius. 

(a) Beza is the firſt who ſpoke thus, Tom. II, p. 
93, and 595 of his Hift. Eccles. He is even quoted 
or it by 'Thuanus. So that Guy Patin charges the 
Cardinal with a revenge, which in every reſpect is 
very little probable. CRIT. Rem. ] 

[Z] He would not ſuffer that . .. the Cardinal"s re- 


Jations ſhould loſe any thing of their former grandeur... 


; to perſuade the world that he had not raiſed them out of a 
flaviſh complaiſance for his Minifter.) As ſoon as 

| © he was dead, it was imagined, that as the King ne- 

| «© yer loved him much, his relations would not conti- 

„nue long in that ſplendor, to which he had raiſed 

„% them. But his Majeſty was ſenſible, that ſuch an 

„action would ſhew too openly, that the Miniſter, 

«as it had often been reported, kept him always 

„% under, and that it was only by the Cardinal's death 

that he was ſet at liberty; and therefore he did not 

„ only ſuffer the Cardinal's relations to enjoy the 

“fame dignities as before, but even loaded them with 

(140) Memcires ““ new honours... He made the Parliament acknow- 
C4 Artagnan, paz · “ ledge the Marſhal de Breze's fon for a Duke and 
298. Peer (140).” We have ſeen above (141), what 
(141) In the re- Monſieur de la Rochefoucaud obſerves concerning the 
mark [X] quo- Credit in which he found the Cardinal's creatures, 
tation (x23). when he returned to Court after his Eminence's death. 
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that he acted thus to perſuade the world, that he had not raiſed them out of a ſlaviſh com- 
plaiſance for his Miniſter [Z J. But for the ſame reaſon he ought to have left in priſon 
or in their baniſhment thoſe perſons, whoſe diſgrace was owing to the Cardinal; and 
yet when he found his end was drawing near, he conſented to the liberty or return of 
moſt of them. It is aſſerted that this was in ſome meaſure owing to his ſavingneſs [AA]. 
The ſhort time he ſurvived the Cardinal, was perha 
in all his life; for beſides his bodily infirmities, he had a great many vexations; and as 
it is very probable that he was not ignorant of the Queen's intrigues [BB], we have rea- 


that the Miniſters, who dreaded 


61 


the moſt diſagreeable he ever paſt 


ſons 


Monſieur de la Chaſtre has ſpoken of it after the ſame 

— (142). ag (268) Le Cha- 
[AA] He conſented to the liberty or return of mo 5 

them. [tis — that this 2 ſome 9 ps Ons 

ing to his Javingneſs. The King, whoſe diſtemper 

** increaſed daily, deſigned to give ſome inſtances of 

his mercy before he died, either out of devotion, 

or to perſuade the world that the violent proceedings 

of the Court, ſince the Queen his mother had been 

* out of favour, were owing to the Cardinal rather 

than to him: he conſented that the moſt conſiderable 

of thoſe, who had been perſecuted, ſhould return to 

Court; he was ſo much the eaſier perſuaded to it, 

reat commotions, 

** endeavoured to oblige all the perſons of diſtinction, 

to ſupport themſelves againſt all events, in ſuch a 

revolution as that which threatened them. Almoſt ; 

* all thoſe, who had been baniſhed, came back (143).” 288 

. . | oe be fou 

The author, who acquaints us with theſe particulars, 64d, pag. 7, . 

is of great weight; for he was an eminent Lord, : 

and was then on the ſpot, and was diſtinguiſhed by 

his wit as much as by his noble birth. . Another per- 

ſon of quality, who was deeply engaged in the in- 

trigues of thoſe times, will afford us another proof of 

our text. Here follow his words, which contain a ſa- 

tyrical ſtroke againſt the King (144). Some time (144) Mencires 

© before, Cardinal Mazarin and Monſieur de Chavig- 4 4 Chafre, 

* ny had perſuaded the King to releaſe the Marſhals *** 296, 297. 

de Vitry and de Baſſompierre, and the Count de 

* Cramail. The method they uſed on this occaſion 

* deſerves to be related, for it is diverting enough: as 

they did not find his Majeſty much inclined to releaſe 

* the priſoners, they took him by his blind ſide ; they 

«« repreſented to him, that theſe three priſoners coſt 

him daily a large ſum of money in the Baſtille, and 

e that as they were not in a condition to make cabals 

* or parties in the Kingdom, they would be as well 

in their houſes, where they would coſt him nothing: 

This artifice ſucceeded, for the King was ſo prodi- 

« giouſly covetous, that all thoſe, who aſked him 

% for money, were an unſufferable burden to him; ſo 

* much, that after the return of Treville, Beaupuy, and 

«the others, whom the late Cardinal's tyranny. forced 

«© him to abandon, when his eminencedied,he took the 

“ firſt opportunity to give a rebuff to every one of them, 

„that they might loſe all hopes of being rewarded for 

„ what they ſuffered upon his account. The relea- 

« ſing of the priſoners was ſoon followed by the reſto- 

* ration of thoſe who had been baniſhed (145).“ 145) See in the 

Such particulars as theſe, are, in a great many m_ OO de 

ple's opinion, the moſt worthy of the curioſity of the 2 

readers, and therefore I imagine that I ſhall be com- 828 — 

mended for inſerting them into this dictionary. - perſons who had 
[BB] 1t is very probable that he was not ignorant of been baniſhed, 

the Queen's intrigues.) The great trouble ſhe gave her- 

ſelf, after Cardinal de Richelieu's death, till the King 

died (146), ſhews that ſhe was very ambitious, and that (246) See the 

it was not without reaſon, that the Cardinal, following 7**noi7es 4 Mr, 

herein his maſter's inclination, had kept her ſhort: % * 

for if ſhe had been ſuffered to meddle with ſtate affairs, meires de Mr. da 

ſhe would have made a party, and have had her ad- /a Chaſtre, and 

herents, by which means the number of the factions, the Repor/e de 

which were already but too troubleſome, would have _ 

been ſtill greater. Let us give a ſummary account of Amore de Mr, 

what ſhe did to obtain an unlimited power, as Queen de la Cbaſtre. 

Regent, againſt the inclination and will of the King 

her huſband. The Cardinal had repreſented to this 

Prince, that conſidering the late conſpiracy againſt 

«+ the ſtate, in which Cinqmars, in order to give his 

% faction more weight and credit, had made uſe of his 

«© Royal Highneſſes's name and authority, .. it would 

% not be proper, in caſe his Majeſty came to dye to 

“ ſuffer his brother the Duke of Orleans to take upon 


„ hun 
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ſons to think that he was very uneaſy in his mind. Even the Dauphin him- 
ſelf vexed him, though without being aware of it [CC]. There is not yet a good 


Hiſtory of his Reign; ſo that we have 


* him the regency and adminiſtration of the King- 

dom, and much leſs ſtill the guardianſhip and edu- 

147) Auberi, cation of the King's ſons (147).” The King liked 
. de Cardinal the Cardinal's advice extremely, and being told % 1/ 
Mazarin, liv. 1. or 2d of December 1642, that his eminence's life was 
— deſpaired of, he made haſte to ſollow his advice, ſo 
that on the Wedneſday, being the 3d day of the 

Month, he ſent for the prefidents of the Parliament, 
and for the King's council, and told them that 
he had cauſed a declaration to be drawn up, to exclude 
from the Regency, in caſe God ſhould call him to himſelf, his 
brother the Duke of Orleans, whom he had already par- 
doned fix times, but whom, after this, he thought he could 
rot truft with what was moſt dear to him, namely his 
Kingdom, and his two ſons: And he commanded the Par- 
liament immediately to record this declaration, <which 
wwas ſo important and fv neceſſary for the publick tran- 
quillity of the Kingdom (148). It was regiſtered the 5th 
of the ſame Month, t be fully and entirely perform- 
ed (149). The King's health grew daily worle and 
worſe, and no man judged he could live much longer: 
which filled the Court with ſecret practices and in- 
trigues, ſome making haſte to offer their ſervices to 
the Queen, and others endeavouring to reſtore the Duke 
of Orleans to the King's favour. They prevailed up- 
on Father Sirmond the King's Confeffor, ** to pro- 
«« poſe to the King to make his brother joint-Regent 
with the Queen. ... But the King diſliked that pro- 
* poſition to ſuch a degree, that having rejected it with 
* ſcorn, and even reproved the Queen for it, he would 
never hear his father confeſſor any more, and ha- 
„ ving diſmiſſed him under ſome other pretence, he 
took Father Dinet in his ſtead (150).” At laſt the 
King became more favourable, both to the Queen 
and to the Duke of Orleans. He made a declaration 
% in'which he ordered, that when God ſhould take 
* him out of this world, the Queen his Conſort ſhould 
* be Regent, and have the education of his children, 
with the adminiſtration of the Kingdom: and that 
5 his brother the Duke of Orleans ſhould be Lieute- 
“ nant General of the King, during his minority, in 
all the provinces, under the Queen's authority. He 
ordered that the Queen Regent and the Lieutenant 
General ſhould not have power to do any thing 
„but by the advice and conſent of the Sovereign 
* Council, to be compoſed of his Coufins, the Prince 
* of Conde, Cardinal Mazarin, and the Sieurs Se- 
*« guier Chancellor of France, Bouthillier Superinten- 
% dant of the Finances, and Chavigni Secretary of the 
« King's commands, all ſtiled Miniſters of State; 
and that the Prince of Condé and the Cardinal 
* ſhould be prefidents of that Council, in the order in 
which they are here named, however in his Royal 
«« Highneſs's abſence only. He alſo ordered that eve- 
«© ry thing be reſolved in that Council by a majority 
of yotes ; and that the moſt important employ ments 
„% be conferred, and the officers of the Crown, the ſu- 

«« perintendant of the Finances, the Firſt Preſident, 

* the Attorney General in the Parliament of Paris, 

and the Secretary of the commands, be all named 

(151) Auberi, © by a majority of votes (151).“ This declaration 
ne being read aloud in the King's Chamber, in the pre- 
pag. 128, ſence of the Princes, and of the Dukes and Peers, &c. 
April the 19th 1643, the King figned it, and wrote the 

following addition to it: The above declaration is my 

poſitive and laſt will, which T order to be performed. 

The Queen and the Duke of Orleans ſigned it alſo, 

after they had promiſed to each other upon oath, 

* that they would not infringe it in the leaſt, This 

did not paſs, with regard to the Queen, without 

« ſhedding a great many tears, the proofs of her great 

«© affliction and grief. , . . This being done, the Deputies 

« from the Parliament were introduced. The King, tho' 


(148) Ibid, Page 
125 


(149) Ibid. pag. 
127. 


* 


(150) Memnires 
de la Chabtre, 


page 295+ 


<« very ill, told them himſelf, that he had cauſed a decla- 


« ration for ſettling the Regency to be drawn up, which 
« he would have recorded very ſoon, and that there- 
« fore he would ſend the Duke his brother, the Prince 
«© and the Chancellor the next morning to the Grand 
Chambre: the declaration was read and proclaimed 
(152) Ibid, pag. ** accordingly the next morning in a full houſe (152).” 
130. In the Sealed - letter with which the declaration was at- 


reaſon to wait impatiently for that which 
Monſieur 


tended, the Parliament was ordered to record it imme- 
diately, without making any obje&ion, . . and to take 
afterwards 2 the Regiſters the declaration againſt the 
King's only brother, and to put it forthwith into the Chan- 
cellor's hands, to be cancelled and annulled (153). The 
Queen, being very ill ſatisfied with the imitations 
that were put upon her authority, applied herſelf intirely 
to take the neceſſary meaſures to have the declaration 
made void ; and the King was hardly dead, but ſhe 
went in great Pomp to the Parliament, to obtain a 
full and unlimited authority. It was antiently the cuſ- 
tom for the widows of the Kings of France to keep 
themſelves ſhut up forty days following in a Room, | 
without ſeeing the Sun or the Moon, till their huſ- (154) See below 
bands were buried (154). Ann of Aultria Lewis the the remark [O! 
thirteenth's widow, did not ſhut herſelf up after that hows article 
manner, ſhe went to Paris the next day after her huſ- A . 
band's death (155), and three days after ſhe was preſent ning. 1 855 
at the moſt pompous and ſplendid ceremony that could 
be ſeen in the Parliament of Paris; and according to (155) The King 
the intrigues ſhe had managed before hand, ſhe cau- died at St. Ger- 
ſed that declaration of the King's laſt will, made in main. 
April before, to be cancelled, though ſhe had ſworn to 
conform to it, and which had coft ſo much pains and ſo (156) Auberi, 
much labour (156), and was unqueſtionably the wwork of the Hiſt. du Cardinal! 
Chancellor Seguier .. . andof the firſt Prefident Mol (1 57). Voxarin, liv, 2. 
It is remarkable, that one of the means, which Ps. 749- 
this Queen's friends employed to compaſs their deſigns, ;, 3 
was 5 perſuade her * make uſe of Cardinal de be . = 
Richelieu's creatures, and to forget, like a good Chri- ſerves, that Mr. 
ſtian, the injuries he had done her. Montaign, © who din 1 fur- 
„ pretended to great devotion, mixing God and perro 3 
„the world together, and adding to the arguments and authorities, 
„grounded on religion, the neceſſity of having a on which that 
© miniſter thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of declaration was 
e ſtate, inſiſted alſo upon another conſideration, which grounded. 
* (in my opinion) perſuaded the Queen intirely ; he 
* repreſented to her, that Cardinal Mazarin had it 
in his power, more than any man in the kingdom, 
* to make a peace, (with Spain) and that —— 
born a ſubject of the King her brother, he would 
make the peace upon ſuch terms, as would be very 
advantageous for her family, whoſe power it was 
her intereſt to ſupport, that in her turn ſhe might 
meet with a powerful aſſiſtance in her own family 
*« againſt the factions, which were like to ariſe in 
« France during her adminiſtration (158).” A Pro- (158) Momeires 
phet would not have gueſſed better, than Montaign j de / Chaftre, page 
for at the end of fixteen years the Cardinal concluded 37: 
a peace with Spain, which was ſo advantageous to 
that crown, and ſo diſadvantageous to France, that 
the wiſeſt men imagined he did it at the requeſt or by 
the command of the Queen Regent, in whom the King 
had always obſerved a great inclination for Spain, 
which was one of the reaſons, why he would have her 
authority dependent from the Council he had appoint- 
ed her (159). Lewis the juſt did not regard in- (159) See above 
* ſtances ſo much as ſound arguments; he knew that —.— (16). l 
the Queen his conſort was not in the leaſt acquaint- 
* ed with matters of ſtate, and could not have any 
experience that way, publick affairs having never 
been communicated to her. As the Regency, ſaid 
he, it @ very weighty affair, and the Queen has not 
«* the neceſſary knowledge to reſolve the difficulties, which 
% unavoidably attend the adminiſtration of a kingdom, 
«© wwe hade judged it proper to eftabhſh à council for her, 
< evhich is to determine matters under her authority. 
And beſides this, what was extraordinary on this occa- 
fion, was that in caſe the two crowns were at va- 
*« riance together, the Queen would be —_ to 
« make war againſt her own brother, the Catholick 
King. However the ſame Lewis XIII had alrea- 
% dy objected to her formerly, that ſhe could not for- 
« get her own country, and that ſhe concerned her- 
« ſelf too much with the affairs of Spain, and the 
* news that came from that country (160).” | (160) Auberi, 
[CC] Even the Dauphin himſelf vexed him, without Hiſt. du Cardinal 
being aware of it.] Monſieur Bourfault having ob- Mararin, pat . 
ſerved, that Kings are ſo tender that the leaſt thing in 3, 53. 
the world offends them, and that even they who are 
deareſt to them, are ſametimes the moſt apt to vex 
2 ; a them, 


(153) Ibid. page 
127. 
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Monſieur le Vaſſor has undertaken ; his firſt volume (g), which extends to this Prince's 
majority in the year 1614, has been very well received “. 

he firſt ſupplement I ſhall make to this article relates to what I have obſerved con- 
cerning the little advantage that was made of the victory gained near Avein [DD]. 


(g) Printed twice at Amſterdam in the year 1700» We find in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, that there are two 


Engliſh tranſlations of it. 


It has been compleated fince, and contains eleven large volumes in 8vo, but is rather a general 


Hiftory of Europe 4uring the reign of Lewis XIII, than a particular hiſtory of that reign : however, it contains a very particular ac- 


count of that Prince's life, and is very well worth reading. 


them, gives the following inſtance of it ; © bein 
one 2 with the Preſident Perrault in his beauti- 
« ful gallery, Monſieur de la Vrilliere, ſecretary of 
« ſtate, came to ſee him, and it is from him, My 
« lord, I have what I ſhall now tell you. The King, 
„% who was then but Dauphin, was baptized at St. 
„Germain, April the 21ſt 1643, being then four 
«« years, ſeven months, and a few days old. Lewis 
„XIII could not be preſent at the ceremony, for he 
« was ſick, and died twenty three days after. Com- 
ing from the chriſtening the Dauphin was conducted 
„to the King, to whom he told that he had juſt then 
«« been baptized : I am glad of it, anſwered the King, 
(161) Bourffult, ““ well, what is your name? My name is Lewis the 
Lettres Nouvelles, « Guyteenth, replied the young Prince, without mind- 
ing what he ſaid, and even without knowing per- 
„ haps the meaning of it: yet that anſwer vexed the 
(162) See the © King, and conſidering the condition he was in, he 
remark [L]- took it for a bad omen, and turning himſelf on the 
« other fide, not yet, ſaid he, nat yet. Some flatterer 
« (for it is the misfortune of Princes to have ſome 
« about them even before they can ſpeak) had filled 
lande depuis la « this noble child's head with the great name he was ſoon 
To - oF. to bear, and was thus the cauſe of the little mortifica- 
ne en tion he innocently gave the King his father (161).” 
1678. This work [DD] What I have obſerved concerning the little ad- 
in 4 vol. in vantage, that aut made of the victory gained near 
mo, was print® ꝗvein (162) ] I have quoted Monſieur Silhon; who 
ed at Re? aſſerts that the Prince of Orange's artifices hindered 
e year 1093, l 5 
and reprinted at the French from improving that victory, and I have 
Bruſſels in the obſerved that this author publiſhed that in the year 1651, 
Nn and that I would not quote thoſe who wrote aſter the 
(164) La Neu- year 1672 ; I keep the ſame reſolution ; and therefore 
ville, Hift. ds I ſhall not quote now Monſieur de la Neuville, who 
Hallande, tom. 2+ aſſerts (163) amongſt other things, that the Prince of 
oo af i ran Orange found means, without diſcovering his inten- 
Pl tions, to make the fineſt army, that had ever been 
1693. ſeen in this age, fall a ſacrifice to his jealſy (164). 
But 1 may very well cite the authority of an Italian 


the Dutch edition. 


(163) In his 
Hiſtoire de Hol- 


writer, whoſe book was publiſhed in the year 1640. 
He 1s a pretty famous hiſtorian, namely Count Ga- 
leazzo Gualdo Priorato. He relates (165), that the 
French generals were. of opinion, that inſtead of be- 
ſieging Louvain, it was more proper to march directly 
to Bruſſels. This advice was followed ; but the Prince 
of Orange finding the execution of it too difficult, 
marched again to Louvain, and ſhewed that the tak- 
ing of that city would be of a great advantage. 
The hiſtorian adds, that ſome perſons imagined 
there was ſome artifice in this proceeding, ſince 
it was believed the Dutch liked the Spaniards better 
than the French for their neighbours. Queſta benche 
bouona ofinione, e uſcita di bocca Pun Capitano tanto pru- 
dente, nondimeno non tralaſciarono alcuni di diviſarla per 
artifitioſa : conciofia che gli Hollandefs credewaſi, che 
amaſſero bene la corriſpondenza colli Francefi per cavarne 
atuti, ma non gia la vicinanxa, e maggior foro gran- 


dexxa, perche 2 quelle Provincie ſotto all obedienxa 


d una Corona, la cui potenza era lontana, e diſunita, ei 
erano — „e tutavia wedevanſi baſtanti a difender la 
loro liberta ; il che pig difficile ſartbbe riuſcito loro, quando 
haveſſero hawuto da fare con un Potentato di forze, e di 
Stato unito, e loro confinante (166). i. e. © Though 
this advice was very good, and came from ſo wiſe 
an officer, yet ſome perſons artfully prevented it 
*« ſrom being followed : for it was thought that the 
Dutch liked well enough to correſpond with the 
French for their own aſſiſtance, but that they did 
«© Not care to have them for their neighbours, they 
being ſtronger than their Highneſſes. For as long 

as theſe provinces were under the government of. a 
King, whoſe dominions were at a diſtance, and di- 
vided each other, ſhe would always have been able 
to defend their liberty ; which would be much more 
difficult for them, if they had to ſtruggle with a 
more powerful Prince, whoſe dominions were con- 


tiguous to each other, and bordered upon their own 
country. 


LEWIS XIV King of France, was born September the 5th 1638, and ſurnamed 


Dieu-donne, Deo-datus, or Given by God [ 


A]. He came to the crown May the 14th 


1643, on which day his father Lewis XIII died. We ſhall not give in this place a full 
account of his reign, there being two hiſtories of it extant in French, beſides a long 
article of it which is inſerted in the late editions of Moreri's Dictionary; we ſhall there- 


fore confine our ſelves to a few particulars only. 
ſome months old when he came to the crown, the adminiſtration of the Kingdom was a 


(a) Madam de 


Lewis XIV being but four years and 


2 long while in the hands of his mother Queen Ann of Auſtria, who choſe Cardinal Ma- 
otteville, Me- 


meires pour ſervir Zarin for her Prime: Miniſter. 
a I Hiſtoire 
A Anne 4 Au- 
triche, tom. I, 
Page 357» 


A] He was ſurnamed. . . given by God.] Queen 

Ann of Auſtria had been twenty three years married 

(1) See the arti- to Lewis XIII without N pregnant (1); 
cle of LEWIS ſo that her pregnancy was looked upon as a particu- 
1 lar bleſſing. The King himſelf looked upon the birth 
; of the Dauphin as a ſingular favour from heaven, as 
appears by the following words which he wrote to his 

Embaſladors at foreign courts. © All the circum- 

«« ſtances, ſays he, which preceded the delivery of 

« our conſort the Queen, and thoſe that attend- 

« ed it, are unqueſtionable proofs that this child is a 

(z) Limier, Hiſt. a preſent to us from God (z).” Men did ſo little 
32 4 Louis queſtion but this birth would be attended with the 
part, 2 wg moſt extraordinary conſequences, that the Marſhal de 
. © Baſſompierre with ſome other Lords. ſent for a famous 
German Mathematician, to obſerve the ſtars juſt where 
that event happened. He was placed in a cloſet near 
the Queen's chamber, where he prepared all his inftru- 
ments waiting for the happy moment when her Ma- 
jeſty would be delivered. The very inſtant the Prince 
was born, the Aſtrologer, they ſay, ſaw things unutter- 


She appointed him Superintendant of the King's educa- 
tion, a new title conferred on the Cardinal on purpoſe that all the employ ments relating 
to the King's education might be at his diſpoſal (4a); ſo that he could not be educated 


but 


able, which they had all the trouble imaginable to 
make him declare. At laſt after many entreaties they 
got theſe three words from him, which give a true 
character of Lewis the fourteenth's reign ; Diu, dure, 
feliciter ; 1. e. his reign will be long, cruel, and 
«*« fortunate (3). I wiſh the author who relates this, 
had quoted ſome good authority for it ; but he men- 
tions none at all. However though the fact were true, 
it would be no proof in favour of Aſtrology. There 
are daily a thouſand ſuch prediftions made, and it is 
no wonder that now and then one in a thouſand ſhould 
prove true. We may apply to this what Tully ob- 
ſerves concerning dreams: it is impoſſible that a man 
who ſhoots all day long, ſhould not once at leaſt hit 
the mark : we dream almoſt every night ; why then 
do we wonder that whac we have dreamt ſhould now 
and then come to paſs ? Quis eft gui totum Diem ja- 
culans non ali quando collimet ? Totas notes dormimus, 
nec ulla fere eft, qua non ſomniamus ; & miramur ali- 


quando id quod ſomniamus evadere (4). | 


* 


(165) Priorato, 
Hifteria delle 
Guerre di Ferdi- 


nando II, &c, 
Libro Decimo, 
under the year 


1635, pag. 342, 
edit. of Venice, 
1640, in 4to. 


(166) Ibid, pag. 
343+ 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
Page 3» 


(4) Cicero, de 
Divinatione, libs 
2. 


(s) Limier, Hi. 


fe Louis XIV, « polite literature; he never ſtudied either in his ** follow... I muſt do the Marſhal de Villeroy the l. 
g. os 2 « youth, or in a more advanced age . . . He tranſ- juſtice to declare, that he conſeſſed to me, that he 
x3, ge % lated indeed the firſt book of Cæſar's Commentaries ** wondered at the King's natural genius, but that he 
: % into French; but he was not in an age proper to was not at liberty to educate him as he could have 
« improve by ſuch a work ; and beſides, what kind © wiſhed; and that if his advice had been followed, 
« of a tranſlation could that be, which was made by * ſo good a foil would not have been left uncultivated, 
| «« Prince, who did hardly underſtand the firſt princi- when it was the moſt proper time to improve it «+ 
The paſſage is « ples of the Latin tongue? . . . He uſed to read“ It is certain that he loved to preſent to the King 
as folloys: „ nothing, not even what was written in French; “ thole perſons who excelled in any art or ſcience, 


« If your ſpouſe 
4% has a dozen 
«& Phyſicians a- 
« bout him, 
„ mine has 

e, twice as many 
«© miſtreſſes, 

« who have all 
« the gift of 

« fruit fulneſe, 
% thanks to Lu- 
“ cina; the 

4% royal family, 
« will be very 

% ſoon large e- 
£ nough to ſend 
4% a conſiderable 
« colony abroad-"' 


L E W 


but according to the Miniſter's intentions [BJ. It muſt be confeſſed that in the King's 
minority the Cardinal made ſeveral good regulations, and amongſt other things he put a 
ſtop to the deſtructive cuſtom of duelling [C J. When Lewis XIV was crowned at 


[B] He could not be educated but according to the mi- 
nifter's intentions.) His education was but indifferent, 
as will appear by the teſtimony of ſeveral authors, 
whoſe words we ſhall tranſcribe here. Let us begin 
with the account which a Proteſtant writer gives us. 
„% Lewis XIV, ſays he (5), was not acquainted with 


« witneſs what happened to the celebrated la Fontaine, 
« after he had publiſhed his Amours of P/jche and 
© Cupid. His friends made him obſerve a {mart pal- 
« ſage in that book which ſeemed to be levelled at 
„the King, and at which his Majeſty might take 
*« offence. The author applied to the Duke of St. 
« Aignan, who at that time was in prone favour with 
„ the King. Ii true, ſaid the Duke, that that paſ- 
« ſage is very ſmart, but I ſhall put you in the way 
© to prevent its being ever mentiomed. The King 
© never reads. Get a copy of your book neatly bound, and 
«© preſent it to his Majeſty ; I will introduce you myſelf; 
« the Courtiers will be avitneſſes to it, and you may be 


& ſure that after this, no man will dare to ſpeak ill of 


Rheims 


** mind with the knowledge of ſuch uſeful and agree- 

able things, as Kings ought not to be unacquainted 
„ with. Both the Governor and the Tutor told thoſe, 
who would give them ſome hints for the King's edu- 
* cation, that their conduct was regulated by their 


* ſuperior (10), whoſe orders they were obliged to (to)] The Car- 


and that he never loſt an opportunity to relate to 
him ſuch things as happened in his-time, and to 
repeat to him the witty ſayings of the old Courtiers, 
on which he might make uſeful refletions. Whereas 
the traitor, being jealous of his employment, did 
«© not care the King ſhould ſpeak with men of wit, 
«© whom he would perhaps have liked, and who would 
have inſpired him with a deſire to learn a thouſand 
„ things which he was unacquainted with.” Let us 
tranſcribe what the Abbot Choiſy relates. He (the 
King) fpent his younger days in diverſions and pleaſures ; 
the Queen his mother had not taken much care of his 
education. His Governors and Tutors left him almoſt in- 
tirely to himſelf ; and to ſpeak properly, be knew no- 
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Amours de Pficbs ** your book. As the King never read, and the cour- thing but what nature had taught him. Like all other 
@ de Cupidin, tiers uſed to mention to him only thoſe paſſages children he did not care to ſiudy ; and his Maſters, in- 
pag. 79+ of the « which were honourable to him, this is the reaſon Fead of obliging bin to it, flattered and indulged him in : 
Hague edition, 4 why they never dared to make him obſerve a paſ- al! his inclinations, which happily for him and for us, 4 
* ſage in Monſieur Boileau's ninth ſatyr (6), which proved good, mild and beneficent (11). This laſt par- (11) L'Abbe de 5 
(6) Ver. 224+ hints very delicately at this Prince's ignorance in ticular is not exactly true, as will appear from ſeveral jr wg. co, BH . 
* the judgments he paſſed on authors.” The paſſage particulars which we ſhall relate hereafter. 275 wa 3 
is as follows. [C] He put @ flop to the cuſtom of duelling.) Here Louis XIV, tom. { 
follows Monſieur de Larrey's account of this. The 1. page 42. i 
7 Midas, le Roy Midas a des oreilles d Anes. «« Marſhals of France were, by the Queen, com- 1 
That is, „ manded to meet, in order to find out ſome method, 5 
« King Midas has a ſnout and Aſſes ears.“ to put a ſtop to that fury, if it were poſſible, They ; 
DxyYDENn. met at the Marſhal d'Eſtrée's, who was their Senior, 4 
„and found no other method but a declaration, which ; 
This ſatyr was read to the King, who liked it ex- the Queen ſhould take care to have drawn up, and 6. 


tremely, without ever taking notice of the ſtroke that © by which the King ſhould promiſe, that at his coro- 
was levelled at him: ſo that no man dared to mention nation he would take an oath never to grant a par- 
(7) Limiers, it afterwards (7). don for that crime. The method was good, but it 
I, © A Lady, who was perfectly well acquaipted with all * was neceſſary that the King ſhould exert all his ſe- 
Part; 2. liv. 4 tranſactions at the Court of France during the King's “ verity and power to make it effectual (12).” This —. 8 
pag. 60. minority gives us the following account of his educa- is all the account Monſieur de Larrey gives of this oo Ries ob. 
tion. The Queen, fays ſe (8), who ſince God particular, Monſieur de Limiers's is ſtill more ſuc- Leni x17, wm. 
(8) Mad. ds «© had given her children, never ceaſed, during the einct (13)v So that in order to give the reader a more 2. pag. 208. 
esp Me. « late King's life, to declare how earneſtly ſhe de- exact notion of what was done in this reſpect, we 
I. bre iche, tom, ©* fired to have them educated in all ſorts of ſcience, ſhall tranſcribe here a paſſage from a very witty author, (13) Sec his Hiſt 
1. page 355, & found it a difficult matter to perform her deſign et- An edict was publiſhed in the year 1651, by which 8 E E's 
ſectually and in a proper manner. All men will “ Courts of Honour were erected throughout the ,.. 61. : 


61. and 
„ readily grant that Princes muſt know more © Kingdom, with Gentlemen Commiſſioners in every A . * 67. 


(9) Hardouin de 
Perefixe, after- 
wards Archbjſhop 
of Paris, 


than one thing; and it is certain that the Latin Bailiwick, that were to have advice of, and imme- 


tongue is not what they have the greateſt occaſion 
«© for. Politics are the true Grammar which they 
** ought to ſtudy, and Hiſtory, which is uſeful in any 

language, will afford them proper inſtances, and 
give them hints for the adminiſtration of their 
Kingdom... The Queen being perſuaded that the 
Cardinal was the molt able man in Europe, re- 
* ſolved to commit the care of the King's education 
to him. She left him even the choice of the young 
Monarch's Governor, and he appointed the Mar- 
* quiſs de Villeroy, who was afterwards Marſhal of 
France, for that weighty employment. The Mar- 
quiſs was the wiſeſt and moſt prudent man in the 
whole Court; he had commanded armies ; but his 
«© chief qualification was, that he was better ac- 
«« quainted than any other perſon, with the domeſtic 
« affairs of the Kingdom, and had great ſkill and 
« knowledge in matters of State. The tutor under 
him was the Abbot de Beaumont (9), a Doctor of 
% Divinity, who had been educated under Cardinal 
« de Richelieu, He was an honeſt man; but as he 
«© had not much applied himſelf to Polite Literature, 


he was not very proper to adorn the young Prince's 


- 


ci 


Aa 


% diately to interpoſe in all differences that might 
*« ariſe between Gentlemen. The difficulty they la- 
*© boured under was, that they would aboliſh the cuſtom 
Hof duelling, without parting with the notions of ho- 
*« nour, deſtroying of which muſt have been certain 
„ruin to a warlike nation, that once had received 
« them; and therefore they never deſigned that the 
„ worſhip of the idol ſhould ceaſe, but they only try'd 
whether it was not to be ſatisfied with leſs valuable 
victims, and other ſacrifices beſides human blood. 
In the year 1653 Lewis XIV ſet forth another de- 
claration againſt duels ; in which having made fome 
additions to his former edict, he commands the 
«« Marſhals of France to draw up a regulation touch- 
ing the ſatisfactions and reparations of honour, which 
„they ſhould think neceſſary. This order was im- 


«« mediately obeyed, and nineteen articles were drawn 


up and publiſhed accordingly. In theſe, calling a 
0 a fool, coward, or the like, was puniſhed with 
«« a month's impriſonment ; and after being releaſed, 
«* the offender was to declare to the party ſo offended, 
„ that he had wrongfully and impertinently injured 
„ him by outrageous words, which he owned wa 
| 2 ; 15 6s 1 
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(5) IIiniers, 
Hiſt. du Regne 
de Louis XI, 
liv. 3. tom. 2» 
Part 2. pag · Mm. 
417. under the 
year 1654. 


(e) He died 


\ 
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Rheims June the 7th 1654, „ the Biſhop of Soiſſons having received the King's oath 
« and ſolemn promiſe to aſſert and maintain the rights and privileges of the Church and 
« of the Biſhops of his Kingdom, turned himſelf towards the Princes, the Lords, all 
ce the Nobility and the People, and aſked them whether they accepted his Majeſty for 
« their King (b) ;“ which ſhews that even the moſt arbitrary Princes hold their autho- 


rity originally from the whole body of the Nation, 


At the Cardinals death (c) Lewis 


XIV took upon himſelf the government of his Kingdom, and declared that he would no 


longer have a Prime Miniſter, but be himſelf his Prime Miniſter (d), 


which was indeed (4) Limlers, 
Hiſt. de Louis 


a very wiſe reſolution, if he had kept to it. But it is certain that he was conſtantly im- Xi, tom. ae, 
poſed upon by his Counſellors, and that he became at laſt a perfect ſlave to the Jeſuits [D]. Ps 1. 


«« falſe, and aſked him to forgive. Giving one the 
« lie, or threatening to beat him, was two months 
« impriſonment, and the ſubmiſſion to be made aſter- 
« wards yet more humble than the foregoing. For 
« blows, as ſtriking with the hand, and other inju- 
« ries of the ſame nature, the offender was to lie in 
„ priſon ſix months, unleſs, at the requeſt of the 
« offended, half of that time was changed into a pe- 
% cuniary mulct, that might not be under fifteen hun- 
5 dred livres, to be paid before he was ſet at liberty, 
0 for the uſe of the neareſt hoſpital to the abode of 
«© the offended ; after which, the offender was to ſub- 
% mit to the ſame blows from the offended, and to 
declare by word of mouth and in writing, that he 
„had ſtruck him in a brutiſh manner, and begged 
% him to pardon and forget that offence...... For 
* caning and blows given with a ſtick, the puniſh- 
% ment was ſtill more ſevere, and the offender was to 
beg pardon upon his knees... The articles took 
notice of, and made ample proviſions againſt all 
« manner of injuries, from the molt trifling offences 
to the higheſt outrages, and were very ſevere againſt 
all thoſe that ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to the penal- 


ties impoſed. The Marſhals of France remained 


(14) Mandeville, 
Inquiry into the 
Origin of Honour, 
Dialog. 2. pag. 
65-08. 


(15) Ibid, pag. 
68, &c, * 


(16) Limier, 
Hi. de Louis 
Loui: , tom. 
8. liv, 16. pag. 
277, 279. 


the Supreme Judges in all theſe matters; and under 
them acted the Governors and Lieutenants Gene- 
« ral of Provinces, in whoſe abſence the Gentlemen 
** Commiſſioners in every Bailiwick, having power to 
call the Officers of Juſtice to their aſſiſtance, were 
to take all proviſional care imaginable; ſo that no 
«© Lawyers or Mechanics had a hand in compoſing 
any differences concerning the point of honour (14).” 
I wave Mr. Mandeville's reflections upon all theſe 
regulations; the reader may conſult the place refer- 
red to in the margin (15). 

[D] He became at laſt a perfect ſlave to the Feſuits. | 
That formidable ſociety had been baniſhed from France, 
after the horrrid murder committed by John Chaſtel at 
the inſtigation of the Jeſuit Gueret. They were after- 
wards reſtored, but on condition that one of their ſo- 
ciety ſhould always be at Court as an hoſtage and a 
public ſecurity for the ſociety's good behaviour. This 
hoſtage was generally appointed Father Confcflor to 
the King. Thus what was deſigned at firſt as a diſ- 
grace to the ſociety, became the means of their power. 
They knew how to inſinuate themſelves into the 
Prince's favour, by their flatteries, and by indulging 
the Prince in all paſſions, Lewis XIV had always 
ſome miſtreſſes, even after his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Spain, This could not but be very grievous 
both to his mother and to his conſort, *©* Poor Father 
«*« Annat, the King's Father Confeſſor, being prompted 
«© by the two Queens, went one day to the King, and 
«© pretended that he would retire from Court, giving 
„% his Majeſty artfully to underſtand , that it was 
on account of his amorous intrigues. The King 
with a ſmile gave him full liberty to leave him; 
the good Father finding himſeif thus catched, en- 
« deavoured to make the matter up; but the King 
«* {till ſmiling, told him that for the future he would 
have no other Confeſſor but the Rector of his pa- 
„ riſh. It is impoſſible to expreſs how much the 
«*« Whole ſociety was exaſperated againſt F. Anrat for 
his want of policy.” However they were ſoon 
comforted again, for the King continued to take a Je- 
ſuit for his Confeſſor. F. Ferrier ſucceeded F. Annat, 
and was ſucceeded by F. La Chaize, who required no 
other penance from the King for all his amorous in- 


trigues, but the extirpation of the heretics throughout 
his whole Kingdom (16). The author from whom 


we have extracted theſe particulars, obſerves that the 
Vol. VII. 


A little 


reign of the Jeſuits was at an end in France, after Lewis 
XIV's death, the place of Conſeſſor to the young King 
being given by the Regent to the Abbot Fleury, a, ſays 
he (17), in very far from being a Jeſuit. ' But it muſt (17) Ibid. pag, 
be obſerved at the ſame time, that the Biſhop of Fre- *39: 
jus, now Cardinal de Fleury, and Prime Miniſter of 
France, who was then a 'Tutor to the young King, 
was intirely in the intereſt of the Jeſuits, though per- 
haps it was not known at that time. We are told in 
a book publiſhed in the year 1532 (18), that the (18) Intitled, 
Biſhop of Frejus, going once to the Abbey of Tour- —_— * 
nois in the year 1716, met with the Archbiſhop 112 
of Aix (19), a great ſriend of the Jeſuits, ** They Unigenitzs, 55 
** conferred together having ſhut themſelves up in a 
* room ; but the walls had the indiſcretion to relate, (19) Monſ. de 
„that the Biſhop of Frejus expatiated very much on Vintimille. 
the diſguſt he met with in his poſt, occaſioned by the 
little credit the Jeſuits had then, and added that he 
vas even ſuſpected of educating the young King | 
„ in the principles of his great-grand-father (20).” (20) Anecdotes de 
The event has ſhewn, that theſe ſuſpicions were but too - Conflitution, * 
well grounded, ſince the Jeſuits were never more art 2. Page Ss 
powertul in France, than they are at preſent under the 
adminiſtration of the Great Cardinal de Fleury, 

Lewis XIV was not only intirely devoted to the Je- 
ſuits ; it is even thought that towards the latter end of 
bis life he became a member of their Society, and made 
the four vows which the Jeſuits uſe to make. This 
opinion will appear to be very probable, if we conſider 
the following paſſages. Mr. de Limiers obſerves (21), (21) Hi. de 
that the Jeſyits have ſome ſecret rules, by which they e #17, tom, 
are empowered to admit ſecular Jeſuits into their ſocie- 12 om 16. pat · 
ty, who without taking the habit of the order, or Ay 
quitting their rank in the world, are really members of 
the ſociety, being ſubjects and ſovereigns at the {ame 
time. He gives us ſeveral inſtances of this, and then 
continues thus (22). ** Can we not believe the ſame (22) Thid, pag. 
* of Lewis XIV, conſidering the ſtrong preſumptions 42, 43. 
* we have for it, and all that he did for the ſociety's 
„advantage? .. And till time furniſhes us with a 8 
* compleat proof, is not the following fact a very 
*« {trcng preſumption, a fact ſupported by the autho- 
* rity of a perſon of great merit, whole piety is e- 
qual to his reputation? The fact is as follows. As 
* the King was taking the ſacrament one day (proba- 
* bly on Eaſter-day) Father le Teller (23) put very (23) A Jeſuit, 
«« dexterouſly a paper into his hands, which his Ma- — was — Fa- 
« jelty read before he received the Sacrament. The *.. 
«« perſons who took notice of it did not queſtion but it 
4 contained the vows of the Society, which the King 
pronounced with a low voice at the foot of the Al- 
tar in the preſence of his Reverend Father Conſeſ- 
% ſor.” This, I own, is only a preſumption, or if 
you will, a mere ſuſpicion. Here follows therefore 
ſomething more poſitive. The Cardinal de Noailles 
ſpeaks thus to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France (24). * What have not the Jeſuits done (24) Anecdotes 
„ for twelve years in order to deſtroy intirely the 4 4% Conftituricn, 
« liberty and privileges of the Gallican Church, and Fart 2. pag. 6, 
„to give the Pope an infallible and ſovereign authori- 
« ty in France? What perſons have they promoted 
to Epiſcopal ſees? The being devoted to their ſo- 
« ciety was the only qualification they required. How 
«© many ſecret practices and intrigues to eſtabliſh their 
« Doctrine and their opinions, without minoing whe- 
„ ther or not they ſet thereby the whole Church on 
<« fire, created diviſions amongſt the Biſhops, and ex- 
„ poſed the whole Clergy of France to the reſent- 
«© ment of the Court of Rome? If there were nothing 
« elſe but the teſtimony, or at leaſt the ſuſpicions of 
« ſeveral officers of the King's Bed-Chamber, who 
of e | pretend 
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(e) June the 
gth 1660, 
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A little before the Cardinal's death Lewis XIV married (e) Mary Thereſa the daughter 
of Philip IV King of Spain. One of the conditions of that marriage was, that the King 
of France ſhould ſolemnly renounce and give up all the Infanta's claims whatſoever, 
which the Infanta herſelf alſo renounced, and they both ſwore to keep that article ; and 
yet ſuch was Lewis's perfidiouſneſs and treachery, that upon the death of the Queen's 
only brother he put in his claim, and ſeized upon part of the Low- Countries (F). The 
French writers pretended indeed that the Queen's renunciation was null and void; but 
all the reſt of Europe was of another opinion; we ſhall examine that matter below [Z]. 
Though the King was married, yet he could not maſter his natural inclination for the fair 
the Marſhal . ſex. It would be too Jong to give here a particular account of his amours; we ſhall only 
8000 toward * Obſerve that his intrigues, eſpecially with married women, could not but raiſe ſcruples in 
Dunkirk, andthe hig mind, which his ghoſtly Fathers removed, by perſuading him that he might atone 


2 4 for all his ſins, if he would extirpate hereſy out of his dommions. And this was un- 


He entered 
the field at the 
head of thirty 
five thouſand 
men, May 24, 
1667, and ſent 
the Marſhal 
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buns Luxem-. queſtionably the chief cauſe of the perſecution, which was carried on againſt the Reformed 
in France, It is very ſtrange that even ſome of the moſt eminent. writers amongſt the 


« pretend that F. le Tellier obliged his Majeſty 75 
«© make the fourth vow of his Society, (according to 
« which ſuppoſition he muſt already have made the 
t three others before) and that before the King's death 
« he gave him St. Ignatius's pretended Paſs to go to 
„Heaven, would not this be a ſufficient reaſon for 
% preventing them for ever from directing not only 
„ the King's, but even every private pc:ſon's con- 
«« ſcience?” This is what a Cardinal Archbiſhop of 
Paris repreſents to a Regent of France, who had then 
the ſovereign power lodged in his own hands. He 
endeavours to diſſuade him from ſuffering the Jeſuits to 
be admitted into the Council of Conſcience, which was 
to regulate all matters relating to religion. Can it be 
ſuppoſed that the Cardinal would have dared even to 
hint, that the late King had been a Jeſuit, if ſuch a hint 
had not been ſupported by very ſtrong preſumptions ? 
Here follows another paſſage from the ſame ſecret me- 
moirs, which is very ſtrong. ** As ſoon as the King 
« was dead, F. Le Tellier came again into his Cham- 
« ber, and put a ſmall Crucifix into his hands, which 
« continued there as long as the Prince was expoſed to 
«« publick view. During that time ſeveral Feſuits con- 
% tinued to pray ſucceſſively by the Corps, à ceremony 
« which was never prattiſed at Court, but they are 
« uſed, they ſay, to do this for perſons who have been 
(25) Ibid, Part 1. % admitted members of their Society (25).” Lewis XIV 
P3g- 336. ſhewed on many occaſions his great affection and zeal 
for the Jeſuits, even ſo far as to declare in a manner 
that he Was at their head. For a little before his death, 
he told the Duke of Orleans that he had reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed with him, becauſe he took Cardinal de 
Noailles's part, and ſpoke _ the conſtitution, 
which was, ſaid the King, declaring againſt a party, at 
the head of which he himſelf was (26). What a glo- 
rious thing is it for a King to own himſelf at the 
head of a party ! 

[E] We hall examine the matter relating to the 
Queen's renunciation be/ow.) The greateſt Civilians 
have diſputed this matter over and over again, the fa 
(27) See his ar- mons Baron Francis de Liſola (27) publiſhed a treatiſe 
tiole. intitled Boucher d"Eftat & de Fuſtice contre le Deſſein 

manifeſtemant decouvert de la Monarchie wniverſelle, ſous 
le wain pretexte des Pretentions de la Reyne de France. 
i. e. The Buckler of State and Juſtice, againſt the 
plain deſign of an Univerſal Monarchy diſcovered 
under the vain pretence of the Queen of France's 
«« claims,” Printed twice in the year 1667. Liſola 
examines there the arguments urged in favour of 
France, and anſwers them with a great deal of ſtrength. 
He ſhews how the French King bad broken his faith, 
and his moſt ſolemn oath and promiſes in ſeveral reſ- 
pects, eſpecially in aſſiſting the King of Portugal, con- 
trary to the expreſs terms of the treaty of the Pire- 
nees. He ſhews how artful and perfidious the conduct 
of France had been, ever ſince the concluſion of that 
treaty : he oblerves amongit other particulars that it 
had been expreſly ſtipulated, that if any roms aroſe 
between the two Crowns (of France and Spain) they 
ſhould allow their reſpettive jubjetts fix months to take and 
convey away their effects and their perſons &c. Which 
ſuppoſes a previous declaration of war, before any act 
(28) Bouclier hoſtility be done (28) whereas the French King in- 
4 Eſat & de vaded the Low- Countries, without any declaration of 
Faftice, pag. 92, war. It is true the French ſtiled it only a taking of 


93» 22Y*/fion ; but it is a ſtrange way of talking poſſeſſion, 
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264+ 


French 


to enter a country at the head of a powerful army. 

Lewis XIV pretended that conſidering the municipal 

laws of the countries, to which he laid claim in right 

of his wife, ſhe could by no means renounce her preten- 

_ _ _ therefore her rey was void. 

But Liſola obſerves very juſtly (29), that this is expo- (20) Ibid. 
ſing the King's faith and 2 The Marriage Sb = 4 EY 
agreed upon and grounded on the Queen's renunciation 

and the peace was grounded on the marriage. The 


French King could not but know, whether or not it 


was in the Queen's power to make ſuch a renunciation. 

The affair was a long while negotiating, fo that it was 

impoſſible but the negotiators muſt have been acquaint- 

ed with all the objections, that might be urged againſt 

the validity of ſuch a renunciation. If therefore the 

French King knew that it was void, he was guilty of 

a notorious cheat, when he approved it, accepted it, 

inſerted it in the treaty by a particular article deſign- 

ed only for that purpoſe ; when he promiſed to have it 

regiſtered in his Parliament, and confirmed it by a ſo- 

lemn oath ; or he muſt confeſs himſelf very ignorant, 

if before the conclufion of that affair he was not ac- 

quainted with the many particulars, which, as he pre- 

tended, made that renunciation void. What will be- 

come of mankind if the moſt ſolemn treaties, made 

between the greateſt Monarchs, for the general good of 

Chriſtendom, for the happineſs of nations, and for the 

ſecurity of the neighbouring ſtates, are liable to mental 

reſervations, and expoſed to the Querks of the law ? 
Liſola ſhews afterwards (30), that the very ſituation (40) Ibid. pag- 

of affairs both in France and Spain was ſuch at the 115, &c. 

negotiating of the treaty of peace and marriage, that 5 

it would never have been concluded, unleſs the Infanta's 

renunciation had been thought lawful and valid. He 

makes ſeveral other obſervations, and urges a great 

many ar ts to the ſame purpoſe, and anſwers all 

the cavils of the French writers. But what we have 

extracted from his book ſeems ſufficient to prove how 

ill- grounded the King's claim was. Even ſome French 

writers ſeem to have acknowledged it afterwards, if 

not poſitively, yet in an indirect manner. Here follow 

the Abbot Choiſy's words ; .* The Queen's renuncia- 

tion to the ſucceſſion of Spain, ſays he (31), was not (41) Memvires 

*« ſo clear with regard to the Low- Countries; but there pour ſervir 4 

«« were numberleſs pretences either lawful, or at leaſt (H. de Louis 

e probable, to renew the war, which was preceded by 27% tom. 2. 

% a Manifeſto, in which the King urged an infinite as: 43 

number of arguments to juſtify his breaking the 

«« peace.” Let us tranſcribe here a paſſage from a 

Nobleman, who had a great deal of good ſenſe. It 

«© muſt be confeſſed, ſays he (32), that in theſe latter (32) Memoires 

times, the King's arbitrary power, and the perfect de Mr. le Mar- 

« ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects did very much contribute 9*'* de 4 Fare, 

* tocarry on the war, in which France was engaged a- Vt 3?» 33: 

«« gainſt a great many enemies: but there would not h 

« have been ſuch a war, had it not been occaſioned by 

* the continual abuſe, which the King and his Mi- 

* niſters made of that arbitrary power, for they were 

* ſo intoxicated with it, if I may ſay fo, that they 

«c pretended to exert it over all Europe, and regarded 

% no longer either faith or treaty.” This paſſa 

does not prove indeed, that the French King's claim 

to the Low-Countries was ill- grounded, but it ſhews 

what opinion that noble Frenchman had of the King's 

faith and honeſty. | 
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(43) Nouvelles 
la Republique 


dies Lettres, for 


Nov. 168 5, page 
1313, &c+ 


(34) Lettre Paſ- 
torale de Mr. 

L' Eveque de 
Meaux aux 
Nouveaux Catho- 


 biques, page 7. 


(35) Meaux is 
but about eight 
leagues diſtant 
from Paris. 


(36) Reponſe à 


L E 


W 


French Roman Catholics would not confeſs that the Reformed ſuffered any hardſhips [F. 
That perſecution was attended not only with the greateſt cruelty [G], but alſo with the 


(F] Some of the moſl eminent writers among} the 
French Roman Catholicks wwould not confe)s that the Re- 
formed {offered any hardſhips.) This gave the cele- 
brated Mr. Bayle an opportunity to make the follow- 
ing judicious reflections. There was perhaps never 
% ſuch a difference between Autkörs, ſays he (33), 
« as that which is now to be obſerved between the 
% Roman Catholicks and the Reformed, who write 
© concerning the converſions made in France. The 
« former aſſert, that they are all performed by the moſt 
«« gentle means, agreeable to Chriſtian Charity; 
« thereupon they make perpetual acclamations and 
„% panegyricks : whereas the latter aſſert, that they 
« are either bought with money, or extorted by threat- 
„ nings; and that of late they have employed an 
« army of fifty thouſand men, who, except murder- 
« ing, have committed all the outrages and cruelties 
which they are uſed to commit, when they have free 
«« quarters in an enemy's country . . . . But as wiſdom 
% conſiſts chiefly in not believing too eaſily, gui cito 
*© credit levis e corde. I would adviſe the readers 
« not to judge raſhly. All wiſe men ought to walk 
«« by wary ſteps, and not to believe either the ac- 
„ counts of the Roman Catholicks or thoſe of the 
© Proteſtants, but after an exact and impartial exami- 
* nation of all the circumſtances. However it is cer- 
«© tain, from a general view of all the pieces publiſh- 
* ed on both fides, either that the Reformed writers 
% muſt be the moſt impudent ſlanderets that ever 
« lived, or that the Roman Catholick writers muſt be 
< the greateſt cheats, and the molt proſtitute flatter- 
« ers, that ever were in' the world : for after all, an 
«© army which lays waſte, or threatens to deſtroy the 
« houſes of the Huguenots throughout a whole king- 
« dom, is not a particular, which can be proved falſe if 
„ jt be true, or of which the truth can be concealed. 
«© There muſt therefore beon one fide or other not only 
« very great but even a very abſurd wickedneſs.” 
We ſhall give ſeveral inſtances of Roman Catholick 
writers, who denied that the Reformed were perſecuted 
in France. But that this article may not be too long, 
we ſhall mention only one of theſe authors, but a man, 
who conſidering the great reputation he has gained in 
the world, may ſerve inſtead of all; I mean the ce- 
lebrated Monſieur Boſſuet Biſhop of Meaux. He 
ſpeaks thus (34) to the new converts in his dioceſs. 
Lis av ſouffert des tourmens, vous nen avez pa, 
ſeulement entendu parler. Fentend dire la meme choſe 
aux autres tveques. i. e. Far from having ſuffered 
«* any torments, you have not even heard them men- 
« tioned. I hear the other biſhops ſay the ſame.” 
That the inhabitants of Meaux had not been ſo ſevere- 
ly treated as the other Proteſtants, might be true ; it 
is certain that the perſecution was not ſo cruel in the 
neighbourhood of Paris (35), as in the more remote 

rovinces, But how could the biſhop ſay with any 
— that his flock had not ſo much as heard of 
any violence? How could he call the other biſhops 
to witneſs, that no cruel proceedings were employed in 
their dioceſes? 'The author who anſwered the biſhop's 

ſtoral letter preſſed this home to him; he did more, 

e quoted a private letter of the biſhop to one of his 
friends, in which he honeſtly confeſſed that violent 
means had been uſed (36). Why, ſays the author 


Mr. Þ Eveque de ** of the anſwer, would you give ſuch an inſtance of 


Meaux ſur ſa 
Lettre Pa ſtorale, 
Pag. 25. 


„the weakneſs of man's mind, which alters accord - 
ing to the times, and to a perſon's different intereſt}? 
« Why do you make to the Jeſuits a public ſacrifice of 
„ that fincerity, the bare appearance and ſhew of 
«© which was ſo honourable to you? 
[G] That perſecution was attended with the greateſt 
-eruelty.) It is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with horror, 
when one reads Monſieur Claude's Complaints 5 the 
Proteſtants. That book has been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh ; fa that we need not make large extracts from it. 
I do not believe it is poſſible to meet with parallel 
inſtances of cruelty in the moſt horrid perſecutions of 
the Heathens : it 1s true the Proteſtants in France were 


not condemned to death in Lewis XIVth's reign. 


But even this was an addition to their ſufferings. 
They had not the comfort to hope, that death would 


Put an end to their misfortunes. They were made 


utmoſt 


to linger in pain, and thus to ſuffer a thouſand deaths, 
The cruel butchers ſent to them under the name of 
Dragoons invented a thouſand torments, to tire their 
patience, and force an abjuration from them. ** The 

«« caſt ſome into large fires, which they bad kindled 
on purpoſe, and took them out when they were 
«© half roaſted. They hung others with ropes under 
their arm-pits, and plunged them ſeveral times 
« into wells, till they promiſed to renounce their Re- 
% ligion. They tied them like criminals on the rack, 
* and poured wine With a funnel into their mouth, 
« till being intoxicated they declared that they conſent- 
« ed to turn Catholicks, They ſtript others quite 
* naked, and after they had offered them a thouſand 
* indignities, and treated them in the moſt ſhameful 
% manner, they thruſt pins into their leſh from head 
* to foot. Some they flaſhed and cut with pen- 
* knives. Some they took by the noſe with red hot 
* tongs, and led them up and down the rooms till 


* they promiſed to turn Catholicks (37).“ Such were (45) Plaintes des 
the mild methods, which the French King employed Protefians de 


to convert the Proteſtants of his kingdom. However 


France, pag. m. 


we have the comfort to ſee, that theſe methods have 


been condemned by the moſt judicious perſons amongſt 
the Roman Catholicks, The King's miniſters, ſays 
the nobleman we have already quoted, imagining 
„that all was poſſible to them, thought that in fix 
„ months time they could convert thoulands and thou- 
„ ſands of Huguenots, by ſuch means as are unwor- 
* thy the holineſs of our Religion, and even incon- 
« fiſtent with humanity itſelf (38).” Here follows 


(38) Memoires de 


another remarkable paſſage from the ſame author. Mr. le Marguiz 
Another cauſe, ſays he (39), of this kingdom's ruin 4 a Fare, pag. 
«« was the method, that was thought of to extirpate the 33 

*« Proteſtant Religion out of France. The very de- (39) 164. prgs 
« ſign of it was againſt reaſon. For it muſt be ob- 160, 161. 


„ ſerved, that the Proteſtant Princes and States had 
« always declared for us againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
and it was not prudently done to exaſperate' the 
« only true allies we could have. If we had a mind 
« to weaken and inſenſibly to ſuppreſs thę Proteſtant 
„party in France, it might have been done by gentle 
% means and in time, without giving any perſon room 
« to complain. This was Cardinal de Richelieu's 
« deflign; but it was not followed. It is ſaid that 
*« the King's father confeſſor, the Jeſuit la Chaiſe him- 
« ſelf was not for the violent proceedings that were 
« uſed. It is alſo pretended, that Le Tellier and 
«© Louvois (40) would not have the edit of Nantz to 
10 be repealed, which the Bigots uſed to urge continually. 
« And yet when Le Tellier, as Chancellor, ſigned 
4 the declaration (by which it was repealed) he cried 
% out fall of joy like Simeon, Nunc dimittis Servum 
e tuum, Domine. Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant 
« depart in peace. As for Louvois, when he ſaw the 
* buſineſs was begun, he urged it on to the greateſt 
„ extremities, and to all thoſe cruel actions that were 
committed, pretending to convert in fix months 
% time ſixteen hundred thouſand perſons, by ſuch 
« treatment as was inconſiſtent with Religion and 
% humanity .. . . All theſe cruel proceedings have 
« made eight hundred thouſand perſons leave the 
« kingdom, who have all carried away with them as 
«« much money as they could. And beſides, they were 
« the men, who managed the greateſt part of the whole 
„trade of the kingdom. For as they were no longer 
« ſuffered to enjoy any civil or military employment, 
e they applied themſelves either to the manufaQures, 
% or to the improving their money in trade; ſo that 
e their flight has proved exceedingly detrimental to 
*« the ſtate.” This perſecution was highly approved 
by Pope Innocent XI. He wrote a Brief to the King 
of France, in which heextremely commends thatPrince's 
piety, and aſſures him, that what he has done againit the 
Heretics of his kingdom will be immortalized by 
the Elogies of the Catholick Church (41). He de- 
livered alſo a diſcourſe in the Conſiſtory, March the 
18th 1686, in which he declares, that he rejoices very 
much for the King of France's heroick actions againſt his 
heretical ſubjects; that God diſplayed his great mercy, 
auben giving that Monarch the neceſſary power 10 ex- 
tirpate Hereſy, be cleared his whole kingdom of it in a 


4 Very 


(40) The two 
chief Miniſters 
of State at thit 


. 
* 


(41) Bayle, 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Let. tor 


June 1686, pagy 
728. 


86 


42) Idem, ibid. 
or July 1686, 
pag 807, 808. 


(43) For May 
1686, pag» 529, 


C. 


(44) Abreg? 
Cbronolog igue de 
Hi. de France, 
tom. 6. page 203. 


(45) Defenſe des 
Libertez des 
Egiſes Reformees 
de France, chap. 


7. Y 2+ pag» 156, 


(46) Ibid. chap. 
8. Q. 4, $+ pag 
170, 171, 173+ 


(47) Related by 
M. Bayle, Cri- 
rigue generale de 
F Hift. du Calvi - 
ni ſme. Lettre 
22. (om. 2. pag» 


$9» 


(43) Ibid. pag. 
59, 60, 6r. 
where Mr. Bayle 
gives us that laſt 
Letter, 


(49) Ibid, §. 1. 
Pk · 40. 
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utmoſt perfidiouſneſs [H]. As the King was exceedingly fond of glory and power, the 
adulation and flatteries of the Courtiers and of the proſtitute Court-writers were carried to 


a very great excels. 


The King was not ſatisfied with a moſt arbitrary government; he pre- 


tended to extend the effects of his power even to the moſt remote generations, as appeared in 
the affair of the legitimated Princes [7]. It muſt be confeſſed however that he or his Mini- 


very few months . . . and that as the moſt Chriſtian 
King's Zeal and Piety did wonderfully appear in that 
conduct, ſo the ſacred College muſt at preſent beſlow on 
his merit thoſe commendations, which Poſterity wwill abun- 
dantly, beſtow upon him whenſoever fo glorious an under- 
taking, the ſucceſs of which is ſo advantageous to the 
Church, ſhall be mentioned. It is added the Pope or- 
dered the Te Deum to be ſolemnly ſung, to give 
thanks to God for this return of the Hereticks into 
the pale of the Church, which was done accordingly 
April the 28th, with a very great pomp. Whence it 


is inferred, that the hereticks will now be in the 


right to aſcribe the perſecutions carried on in France 
to the whole Church of Rome repreſented by her head, 
which is the Pope (42). However the celebrated 
Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, though converted to the 
Roman Catholick Religion, did not approve thoſe 
perſecutions, as appears from her letter to the Chevalier 
Terlon, dated from Rome February the 2d 1686, and 
tranſcribed by Mr. Bayle in his Nouvelles de la Repub- 
ligque des Lettres (43). See allo the article BAL LE 
(Peter), remark (U), 

HJ... but alſo with the utmft perfidiouſne/;.] The 
Edict of Nantz, which was the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtants, had been ſolemnly -regittered in the Parliament 
of Paris, and it is remarkable that thoſe, who had 
been the moſt zealous leaguers, voted moit vigorouſly 
for the regiſtering of it, becauſe, ſays Mezerai (44), 
they had found by experience, that violent proceedings in 
matters of religion prove more deſtruftive, than edifying. 
It was given by Henry IV, as a perpetual and irrevo- 
cable Edict: it was ſworn to by the Governors and 
Lieutenants General of the Provinces, by the Courts 
of Parliament, by the Bailifs &c. and by all the Officers 
of the Courts of Juſtice (45). It was acknowledged 
for a perpetual and irrevocable Edict by Lewis XIII in 
his Declaration given May the 22d 1610, and by 
Lewis XIV in his Declaration given July the 8th 
1643, and it had been confirmed by ſeveral other De- 
clarations both of Lewis XIII and of Lewis XIV, and 
by the latter even after his majority in his Declaration 
given May the 21ſt 1652 (46). His Majeſty acknow- 
ledged in that Declaration the abligations he had to 
the Reformed. Eſpecially, ſays he, fince our ſaid ſub- 
jecti of the pretended Reformed Religion have given us 
ungueſtionable proofi of their affettion and loyalty, even 
in the preſent occaſions, with which ave are very well 
ſatisfied (47). The King expreſſed himſelf 1tonger 
{till in a letter written to the Engliſh in the year 165 5, 
and in another of later date ſtill, written to the Elector 
of Brandenburgh, in the year 1666, in aniwer to that 
which the Elector had wrote to him in behalf of the 
Proteſtants of France (48). What credit ſhall we give 
to the declarations, promiſes, and oaths of Princes, if it 
be lawful for them to act directly againſt what they 
have moſt ſolemnly declared ? Is ic not the molt noto- 
rious perfidiouſneſs to fall with whole armies upon a 
number ot faithful ſubjects, acknowledged for ſuch, and 
to treat them with the utmoſt cruelty ? The Roman 
Catholic writers pretended, that as things were altered 
in France, the reaſons on which the Edict of Nantz 
and the other Declarations were grounded, did; no lon- 
ger ſubfil:; ſo that they might all be repealed and an- 
nulled. That is to ſay, as Mr. Bayle very well 
* obſerves (49), that there was indeed always a deſign 
* to repeal them, but that there had not yet been a 
«« pioper opportunity to do it: now that opportunity 
«© was come, It is ſuppoled that a party, which roſe 
in arms formerly, might very well perplex the 


«6 


uring a foreign war, Theſe are the dangers that 


< are found, in caſe that party be ſuffered to continue ' 


in the Kingdom. It muſt therefore be extirpated. 
«© But an Edict given in the moſt ſolemn manner by 
« Henry LV to be perpetual and irrevocable, and fo 
« often confirmed by many other Edi&s and Declara- 
tions, that faith, that royal word ſo often engaged 
to the Proteſtants, ought not all this to fave them ? 


be proved by innumerable inſtances, 


« 2823 hereafter, either under a minority, or 


ſters 


» 


“ By no means; for they are now ſo weak, they are 
brought ſo low, that there is no er in cruſhing 
them at once... Times are altered; there was a 
time when it was proper to have ſome ane for 
* them ; it would have been then imprudently done 
to have broken the moſt ſolemn oaths. But now it 
* may be done without danger; it muſt be done in or- 
« der to ſecure a laſting tranquillity to poſterity. 
Henry IV loved you, /ay the Catholics to the Pro- 
* teflants, and was obliged to you. Lewis XIII 
« feared you, and wanted your affiſtance; but Lewis XIV 
„ neither loves nor fears you, and does not want your 
« ſervices. It is pretended that the King himſelf ſaid 
„this, whereupon a great Poet among the Jeſuits 
made the following epigram : 


* Ludovicus Adeodatus ad Calvinianos (50). 
« Vos dilexit avus, timuit pater, aff ego neutrum 3 
Nam quod amem nibil eft ; quod metuam minus eft. 
„ Rex eguit vobis, Rex wobis debuit alter; 
Non wobis quicquam debeo, non egeo.” 


[1] The King's arbitrary government . . . the affair of 
the Legitimated Princes.) As“ Cardinal Mazarin had 
** adviſed him to be upon his guard againſt the too 
great familiarity of the French, and mentioned no- 
thing to him but the ſupporting his authority, he 
became jealous of it to an exceſs (51). Hence it 
«« was that he would not ſuffer the Parliament to exa- 
mine his Edits, It was ordered that for the future 


vaſſor. lib. . 
Epigram. 6g. 


— 


(51) Memoires 
du Marquis de 


la Fare, pag. 28. 


the Parliament ſhould begin with regiſtering thoſe, 


which the King ſhould ſend them, and that afterwards 
they might remonſtrate againſt them if they pleaſed ; 
and even that privilege was ſoon after taken from 
them. It is eaſy to gueſs what grief, fear and 
*« conlternation ſuch proceedings produced; and thus 
began that prodigious power of the King, unheard of 
before this age, and which having proved the cauſe 
** of great advantages, but alſo of very great evils, 
is become at laſt burthenſome to itſelf. We may 
* ſafely ſay that the ſpirit of this age on the fide of 
the Court and the Miniſters was a continual deſign 
to extend the King's power ſo far as to make it en- 
„ tirely arbitrary, and on the people's ſide a perſect 
«« patience and paſſive ſubmiſſion, a few perſons only 
«« excepted (52).” We ought not therefore to wonder 
at the baſe adulations we meet with in all the writers 
of that time, All the Poems, Orations, Dedications, 
abound with moſt fulſom flatteries, as might eaſily 
But here follows 
a piece of adulation, which at the ſame time is exceed- 
ingly prophane. The Marquiſs de la Feuillade dedi- 
cated the King's ſtatue, Which he had cauſed to be 
erected in the Square, called Ja Place des Viftoires. He 
rode three times round that ſtatue at the head of the 
Horſe-Guards, and made all the proſtrations, which 
the Heathens uſed to make before the ſtatue of their 
Emperors (53). On the foot of the ſtatue was this 
inſcription. 


Virzo IumorTtaALL. 
To the Immortal Man. 


Monſieur de Limiers, who relates this laſt particu- 
lar (54), obſerves that the ſtatue was gilt all over; 
2 adds he, the following Latin verſe was 
made. 


Aureus eft (55) Lodoicus, at æneus intra. 
Lewis is gold without, but braſs within,” 


But that author, it ſeems, was not well acquainted 
with this particular. There were two lines made, 
which, as we have been told by an ingenious Gentle- 
man (56), were as follows, | 

3 | 6 | 
Attanitæ 


(52) Ibid. Dag 
30, 31. 


(53) Cboiße 

emoires, Cc. 
tom. 2. pag. 61, 
62. l 


(54) Hiſt. de 
Lois XIV. kv. 
10 tom. 5. page 
198. 


(55) I ſuppoſe 
the word extra is 
here omitted, o- 
therwiſe the verſe 
wants a foot. 


(56) Dr. Du val, 
an eminent Phy- 
ſician. 
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A {g) New Stile, 
9 that is to ſay 
Auguſt the 2 1ſt, 
according to our 
7 way of reckon- 
5 ing 


(57) His con- 
fort died a few 
&63ys before him. 


(53) The Duke 
of Maine, and 
the Count of 
Toulouſe, born 
of the Dutcheſs 
of Monteſp:ine 


(<9) See a full 
account of that 
Collection in the 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep, des Lettres, 
for May and 
June 17 18, page 
329, &c. 


(60) Vie de Col- 


bert, page 119. 
(61) In his Me- 
mrs, quoted by 
Mr. Larrey, 
Hiſt. de France, 
tom. 3. Page 402» 


(52) Vie de Col - 
Gert, page 35» 36. 


(bz) Miemiires de 
la Fare, Pags 


35, 30. 
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ſters made ſome very uſeful and noble regulations [X]. Though he had had a very indif- 
ferent education, yet he had good natural parts ; and there are ſome ſay ings of his record- 


ed, which ſhew that he did not want wit [ 
ul 


after a reign, which did but too much j 
mark (H). 


married 


Attonite ſubito Ludoix micat aureus urbi, 
LEneus eft intus, Gallia teſtis adeſt, 
Or 


Anus eft intus, Populus we crede color. 


% At an uncommon fight the city ſtares, 


«© Covered with gold the haughty King appears; 
“% He's braſs within, witneſs the people's tears.” 


However, the King would ſeem to be concerned for the 
happineſs of his ſubjects in the remoteſt ages. For 
having Joſt his only ſon the Dauphin April the 14th 
1711, his grandſon the Duke of Burgundy February 
the 18th 1711 (57) and another grandſon the Duke 
of Berry May the 14th 1714, fo that none of his 
deſcendants remained but his great-grand-ſon now 
Lewis XV, then an infant, and Philip King of Spain ; 
the King, I ſay, after theſe loſſes, thought it proper to 
legitimate his natural children, and to call them to 
the ſucceſſion to the crown in caſe the families of the 
Princes of the Blood came to be all extint. Such a 
Declaration could not but be a diſgrace to the Princes 
born in lawful marriage, who ſaw baſtards placed in 
the ſame rank with them. However ſuch was King 
Lewis's arbitrary power, that they durſt not ſhew their 
reſentment during his life. His Edict in favour of his 
baſtard ſons (58) was publiſhed in July 1714, and re- 

iſtered in the Parliament of Paris the 2d of Auguſt 
Ellowing. However Lewis XIV's power expired with 
him; the Regent repealed the Edict, and was gene- 
rally applauded for it. This affair occaſioned a 

aper war, and in the year 1717 they publiſhed a col- 

ction of all the pieces which had been written on 
both ſides, with this title: Recueil general des Pieces 
touchant les Princes Legitimes et Legitimez, miſes en 
ordre ; at Rotterdam, or rather at Roan, in four vo- 
lumes 8vo (59). 

[] He or his Miniſters made ſome very uſeful regula- 
tions.] The author of Mr. Colbert's Life aicribes the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
to that Miniſter (60). But Buſſi Rabutin gives the 
glory of it to the King. The Nobility, ſays he (61), 
ſeeing that the King honoured and protected the arts and 
ſciences, ceaſed to deſpiſe them, and were aſpamed of 
their ignorance . .. They acknowledged that an ignorant 
Nobleman has but half the wit of another. King Lewis 
did alſo encourage the trade and navigation of his King- 
dom, and cſtabliſhed two Companies, the one in the 
Eaſt, the other in the Weſt Indies, and declared him- 
ſelf tae Protector of them (62). But as the Marquels 
de la Fare very juſtly obſerves, the King's arbitrary 
power and tyrannical government rendered thoſe eſta- 
bliſhments almoſt ufeleis. ** For a deſpotic power does 
not agree with eminent talents, and with noble 
qualities; a blind ſubmiſſion, which is inconſiſtent 
with an elevated mind, becoming then the chief 
qualification to make a man's fortune. And indeed, 
though there have been great things done in this 
Kingdom within thirty years, there have been no 
great men, either for War or for Politics : not 
becauſe all men happened to want natural ta- 
lents, but becauſe the Court did not do them juſtice 
and employed them not (63).” 

[LI] He did not want wit.] We ſhall relate but 
three of his witty ſayings, though we might collect a 
great number from the writers who lived under his 
reign, who perhaps give him ſometimes more wit than 
he really had. The author whom I ſhall quote ſeems 
to be no flatterer. The Marquels d'Uxelles, ſays he, 


LI. 


We muſt not forget to obſerve, that after the 
adam de Maintenon [M], the celebrated Scaron's widow. 


He died September the iſt (g) 1715, 
ify the prediction mentioned in our firſt re- 
Queen his Conſort's death he 


id 


was quite aſhamed of having ſurrendered Mentz 
«« after a ſiege that had laſted above fifty dfys. Mar- 
% gueſs, ſaid the King to him, you have defended the 
place like a man of courage, and you have capitulated 
* like a man of wil. After he had appointed Mon- 
© fieur de la Rochefoucault Maſter of the Ward-Robe, 
„he wrote to him, I rejoice as your friend for the 
% preſent I made you as your maſter. The ſame Lord 
«© complaining, as it was his cuſtom, of his creditors 
*« who dunned him: it my fault, ſaid the King, 
% avhy do not you acquaint your friends qwith it? and two 
hours after he ſent him fifty thouſand crowns (64). 
[M] He married Madam de Maintenon.) Here fol- 
low my vouchers. © The King being determined to 
«« marry that Lady fecretly, ſays the Abbot de Choi- 
a 'y (65), and never to declare it, mentioned it one 
ay 
which was not yet quite reſolved upon, and on 
which he aſked him his advice. Louvois never had 
the leaſt thought of ſuch a marriage; Ah, Sir, cried 
he, does your Majeſty mind what you tell me ? 
That the greateſt King in the world, ſurrounded with 
glory, ſhould marry Scaron's widow ! Are you deter- 
mined to expoſe your ſelf? And thereu 
he fell on his knees, and with tears in his eyes, fand. 
Excuſe, Sir, the liberty I take, deprive me of all 
my Employ ments, ſhut me up in a cloſe priſon, I 
will never be a witneſs to ſuch an unworthy action. 
The King told him, get up, are you mad: he got 
up accordingly, and went out of the King's cloſet, 
without knowing what efte& his remonſtrance would 
have, But the next day he judged by Madam de 


that the King had been ſo weak as to relate the 
whole matter to her, and after that he found 
that ſhe was become his moſt bitter enemy. 7 is 
certain that the marriage was celebrated ſoon after. 
Monſieur de Louvois was not called to be preſent 
* at it. The ceremony was performed by Monſieur 
„ de Harlay Archbiſhop of Paris, aſſiſted by Father 
«« de la Chaiſe; Bontems and the Chevalier Fourbin 
«« were witneſſes to it.” This account is confirmed by 
the Marqueſs de la Farc, with this difference only, that 
he ſuppoles Louvois was a witneſs to the King's mar- 
riage, whereas the Abbot de Choiſy ſays the contrary. 
Here follow La Fare's words. Madam de Main- 
„ tenon, /ays be (66), affected great piety, which be- 
came her age, and the views ſhe had ; and having 
inſpired the King with that ſenſe of Devotion, which 
ſhe had perhaps really herſelf, ſhe acted her part ſo 
well, that his Majeſty, in order to remove the ſcru- 
ples of his conſcience, married her, as it is thought 
ſecretly. The Archbiſhop of Paris leſs ſcrupulous 
than the King, but a perſect Courtier, Father de la 
Chaiſe the King's Confeſſor, and Louvois were wit- 
neſſes to that Marriage.” Madam de Maintenon 
after that became miſtreſs of the whole Court, and had 
the greatelt ſhare in the adminiltration. 
The reader mult obſerve that in this article we have 
endeayoured to ſupport all the particulars we relate, by 
the beſt authorities, quoting chicfly two of the beit 
Roman Catholick writers, who cannot be ſuſpected of 
prejudice againit Lewis the great. We have omitted 
many particulars becauſe we wanted unqueſtionable 
vouchers. There is not yet any good hiſtory extant of 
Lewis XIV th's reign. We have indeed a great many 
memoirs, which may furniſh materials for a good hiſto- 
ry; but they relate chiefly to the time of his minority. 
of 
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LICINIA, a veſtal, puniſhed for her lewdneſs about the year of Rame 640. There 


were three veſtals at the ſame time, who behaved themſelves ill. 


Lucius Metellus, 


the Pontifex Maximus, not having puniſhed theſe crimes with ſufficient rigour, was pro- 


ſecuted for it, on an impeachment of Sextus Peduceus, Tribune of the People. 


Vol. VII. 


The 
Pontifex 


8 


Maintenon's ceremonious and formal countenance, 


69 


( Quotati- 
on (3). 


(64) Ibid. page 
22. 


(65) Menoires 


in confidence to Monſieur de Louvois as an affair 2% i, 4 


Hi. de Louis 
tom. 2. 


liv. 6. page 160, 


161. 


(66) Anixe 


de Mr. Le Mar- 


guis de la Fare, 
48 · 171. 
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(a) She ws Pontifex Maximus had condemned but one (a) of the three veſtals, and cleared the other 

_ Ho (b). Licinia was one of the two latter, nevertheleſs ſhe was as guilty as the 

{b) Abou, yeſtal who was condemned. They both had a very bad reputation, on account of the 

— *—2 great number of gallants they admitted, and they inveighed with great fury one againſt 

| the other. At firſt they had proſtituted themſelves but to a few of their intimate friends, 

and that with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; and with aſſuring each gallant they had to do with, 

that he was the only man to whom they indulged that favour ; but afterwards the number 

of ſharers increaſed to a prodigious degree, becauſe the longer they immerſed themſelves 

in this crime, the eaſier it was to convict them of it. They therefore had juſt reaſon to 

dread being informed againſt ; and they could not hit upon any expedient fo fit to prevail 

with men not to inform againſt them, as to grant them the laſt favour. Now this did 

not pleaſe the firſt gallants; however, they did not dare to diſcover their reſentment ; for 

had they made any great noiſe on that occaſion, it would have revealed the whole-aftair. 

The crime was carried to ſuch lengths, that the two veſtals no longer ſcrupled to pro- 

cc) See the Ex- ſtitute themſelves to ſeveral gallants, and that in preſence of one another (c). I fancy 

m—_— ED that there was a very good harmony betweeen them for ſome time, and that then Emilia 

Hefiry Valois introduced her brother to Licinia, and the latter introduced her's to Emilia. Be this as 

Pg 927, eas. it will, it is certain that each of them had the other's brother for her gallant (d). Many 

(4) Dio, ibid, perſons of both ſexes, as well freemen as ſlaves, knew the diſſolute life which theſe veſtals 

led ; and nevertheleſs their criminal commerce was concealed for a long time from the 

public. At laſt one Manius, who had been the firſt inſtrument, or firſt pimp to this 

amour, turned informer. He had not been affranchiſed, nor recompenſed as he had 

flattered himſelf he ſhould be; not to mention that he delighted in doing evil (e). I 

before obſerved that the Pontifex Maximus, the proper Judge of this fort of crimes, 

had not exerted himſelf with the requiſite ſeverity. The diſguſt which his remiſneſs oc- 

caſioned, occaſioned Lucius C.ffius to be commiſſioned to begin the proſecution anew [A]. 

He was a vigorous and inflexible Judge, as I obſerved in his article. It was impoſſible for 

Licinia to eſcape him; and indeed, how could ſhe have eſcaped the being ſentenced to 

die, ſince Martia, her ſiſter veſtal, who had been concerned with only one Roman 

(f) ee the wars Knight [B], could not eſcape condemnation ? Caſſius employed ſuch prodigious ſeverity 

dianus, in the In proſecuting and puniſhing the accomplices, that it was thought to have exceeded the 
remark [4]. juſt limits (J). 


fe) Ibid. 


[4] Lucius Caffius was commiſſioned to begin the pro- [B] Martia her fifter veſtal, who had been concerned 

(7) See the ar- ſerution anew.) Aſconius Pedianus informs us of this with only one Roman Knight.) Had her ſiſter veſtals 
COOL as follows: Ob quam ſeveritatem quo tempore Sextus Pe- been as circumſpect as ſhe, they perhaps would never 
(Locke) remark duceus Tribunus plebis criminatus eft L. Metellum Pontif. have been diſcovered. Perhaps even that Martia 
51. Max. totumque collegium Pontificum male judicaſſe de in- would not have loſt her reputation nor her life, if, to 
ceſtu Virginum Veſtalium, quod unam modo AHmiliam compenſate for the too great lenity of the firſt Judges, 

damnaverat, abfolverat autem duas, Martiam & Lici- the too ſevere Lucius Caſſius had not been commiſ- 


niam, populus hune Caſſium creavit, qui de eiſdem virgi- ſioned. Mapxie puts TH Ts ca abr xa To; he Two 


nibus quæreret, iſque & utraſque eas & preterea com- innia noxw9n war de o wi ] Hirnis in) Tay 
plures alias nimia etiam, ut exiſtimatio eft, aſperitate d M ini wAdiev apbiira. xa i mpoxatinaes . Ne 
uſus damnavit. i. e. For which ſeverity, at the T5ro x& Ta; xo>4ou; & H Tar ineryxtivroy AAR Xit6 
time that Sextus Peduceus, tribune of the people, rd A i Tar airiaNvler wir Y rvmBicnxdrO- 
„ impeached L. Metellus Maximus, and the whole irayra]e. 1. e. Marcia had an intrigue with only 
«« pontifical college, of pronouncing an unjuſt ſentence one Roman Knight, and perhaps would not have 
on ſome Veſtals who had been leud, in that they ** been diſcovered, had not the enquiry been carried 
had condemned none but Emilia, and acquitted “ fo far, that it alſo involved her in it . . . This hei- 
«© Martia and Licinia ; the people therefore commiſſion- ** nous crime was therefore ſo much deteſted, that 
ed Caflius to take cognizance of that affair, who ** they puniſhed not only ſuch as were found guilty, 
* not only ſentenced the abovementioned two to ** but likewiſeall thoſe who were informed againſt (3).” 


(3) Ibid. pag. 


death, but ſeveral more; employing, as it is thought, It is a remarkable circumitance, and which ſhews the 626. 


too great ſeverity on that occaſion.” Inſtead of alias mighty aſcendant of complection, viz. that ſo many 

I would read alios ; for the number of Veſtals was veſtals ſhould have been guilty of incontinence, not- 

too imall, to ſay, after the condemnation of two, that withſtanding the err yo and prodigious in- 

many others were condemned. Therefore theſe ſevera/ famy they were expoſed to (4), and notwithſtanding 

more of Aiconius, muſt have been the Veſtals gallants, the actual puniſhment of their ſiſter veſtals. Minu- 

bawds &c. Dion obſerves, that the guilty Veſtals in- cius Felix has hinted at this. Cum pane in pluribus 

volved a great number of people in their unhappy fate, wirginibus, & gue inconſultius ſe wiris miſcuiſſent, Veſta 

and created the greateſt diſturbance in the City, Ai lit ſane neſciente, fit inceſtum vindicatum : in refidutis im- 

76 TAdgov r T9 Te d adi The airgums wer, punitatem fecerit, non caſtitas tutior, ſed impudicitia fe- 

TUxyel; os Oy Keats NAG por aAwy XaxGv l iyivorlo n Hicior (G). i. e. When many veſtals, who had incon- 

Ts 70M amare an” wwrhy irepax yn, Virgines Veftales ** ſiderately abandoned themielves to men, were pu- 

iſe quidem maximam mali ac dedecoris partem tulere, ** niſhed as guilty of inceſt, the reſt came off with im- 

(2) Excerpta er fed tamen alio- quogue plurimas in graviſſima mala conje- 855 punity, not becauſe they Were more chaſte, but more 
Dine, pag. 626, cere, & univerſam civitatem ſuo ſcelere perturbavere (2). *© tortunate in their lewd amours.” 


LIEBAUT (JOHN) a native of Dijon, practiſed Phyfic at Paris in the ſixteenth 
Century with ſome kind of ſucceſs, He there married Nicole Stephens, who was a 
learned woman, and daughter of Charles Stephens [A J. He publiſhed ſeveral 


books, 


* 


[4] He married Nicole Stephens, who wwas a learn- Stanzas in marriage written by Ph. des P. (2). II. 

: ed woman and daughter of Charles Stephens.) La Croix The contempt of Love. III. An Apology for the Fair- 

8 du Maine (1) mentions three books of her writing, /ex, in oppoſition to thoſe who deſpiſe them. James Gre- 

25 res, but which were not printed. I. 4s anſwer wo the vinus (3) fell in love with, and courted her in * 
3 | 


% 


(4) See Penſces 
diverſes ſur les 


Cometes, pag. 598» 


(s) Minut. Fe- 
lix, pag m. 236 


(2) Probably 
Philip des Portes. 
(3) Phyſician to 
the Dutcheſs of 
Ferrara, 
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books [BJ. ſome whereof were tranſlated into various languages, and often reprinted. 
He left Paris, but for what reaſon I know not, and returned to the Province in which 
he was born [C], and died there, but when I cannot tell, 


ſhe would become his wiſe ; and being a Poet, he 

wrote a numberleſe multitude of verſes on his paſſion, 

and in his praiſe of his Nicole, whom he called Olym- 

pia; for which reaſon the book containing his Love- 

poems was entitled Olympia. This we are told by La 
(a) Bibſiatb. Croix du Maine (4). Another gallant carried off the 
Francuſe, pag prey; ſhe not being the wife of James Grevinus, but 
__ of ſohn Liebaut of the preſent article. 

5 He publithed ſeveral books, ] The Bibliotheque 
of Phyſicians, enlarged by Mercklinus, mentions only 
three works of John Liebaut. Theſaurns ſanitatis pa- 
ratu facilis, at Paris, by James du Puy 1677. De pre- 
cavendis curandiſque venenis Commentarius. Scholia in 
Jacobi Hollerii Commentaria in lib. vii Aphoriſmorum 
Hippocratis, The moſt curious of his compoſitions 
were forgotten, viz. thoſe, which treat on the diſeaſes 
incident to women, and relate to the ornament and 
beauties of the fair-ſex, He wrote them in Latin. 
They were tranſlated afterwards into French, but the 
tranſlator was obliged to omit many things in the ori- 
ginal, that he might not print any thing offenſive to 

(5) Chap, 11. chaſte ears. For inſtance (5), having preſcribed two 
Book 4+ pag» m. precautions to be uſed, in order for the preventing of 
** — he adds; La troifieme, que Pacte venerien 
ne ſoit attentf ſans flimules de meſme amour & pareille 
concupi ſcence, après Veſtre quelque temps contenus : 
que tous deux ſe conduiſent en iceluy ſelon la forme qu'il eff 
deſery en ce livre latin, qui eff au vray dire aſſex peu 
bonefle & declarer en Frangois pour Peffrente petulance des 
homme, N toutesfois pour la generation : See the 
Latin . . . We ſhall ſee below, that Liebaut cannot be 
ſaid to be merely the tranſlator of an Italian Phyſician : 
but he was no more indeed with reſpe& to a German 
Phyſician, named Gaſpar Wolfius, whoſe four books 
(6) This work concerning the ſecrets of phyſick and chymiſtry (6) 
of Wolphius is in he tranſlated into French. He had a conſiderable 


Latin. See ta (are in a book on huſbandry, that was greatly eſteem- 
BY — TY ed, and which bote many impreſſions (7). This work 


is entitled La Maiſon ruftique, or country-houſe. Charles 

(9) That 1 make Stephens was the firſt author of it; and it was reviſed 
uſe of is of Roan, and enlarged conſiderably by Liebaut his ſon-in-law. It 
arty, _— was tranſlated into Engliſh, into Flemiſh and German (8). 
proc enn 129% I am to obſerve that the French tranſlation of two 
| works I mentioned above, has born ſeveral impreſ- 
(8) See the Ad- ſions. I make uſe of the firſt edition, which is that 
vertiſement to of Paris 1582, in 8vo. and I have an edition, in 
the reader. F. 12mo. of the three books of the embelliſhments and orna- 
rac . ments of the human body, which was printed at Lyons 
is the author of in 1594. This book is very circumſtantial, as well 
it, |. - with reſpect to the characteriſticks of the beauty of 
each part of the body, as of the method how to rec- 

tify diſagreeable accidents. We there find one chap- 

ter (9) on the flench of excrements, and firſt on human 

(9) It is the 44th ordure. The, author aſſerts that this is an affair of 
of Book 3. importance : therefore adds he, to make a nymph lovely 
in all things, and every where beautiful, and to complete 


publiſhed by the ſame author in 1574. 


her beauty with all the perfefions that could be wiſhed 
in a beautiful body; aue will enquire into the method hot 
to corre the flench of (if violent) her excrements. It 
would be very ridiculous in any perſon, to complain 
that delicate ears are offended at ſuch diſcouries ; but 
phyſicians would be ſtill more ridiculous, if they paid 
any regard to ſuch complaints. 'They are forced to 
write in that manner; it is their trade ; and fatker 
Coton's (10) delicacy is not to be a rule to them. 

[C] He returned to the province in which he was 


born.) Here follows a paſſage from Patin. 


(1c) He has 

4 been applauded 
«« With for employing - 
regard to John Liebaut, he was a Burgundian Phy- very decent indi- 
* fician, who never got much money here. He was rect Words. to 


** ſon-in-law to Charles Stephens, who died, being 1 


- : > d f ſheep. 
« over head and cars in debt, in the Chatelet. At- 2 5 


ter his death, Liebaud went and died in Dijon the «sf F. Ga- 
*« place of his birth. His wife's name was Nicole %, pag. rot» 
Stephens, ſhe being niece to the famous Robert 
«© Stephens, who left Paris, after the death of Francis I, 
finding himſelf bereaved of his good ſovereign , and 
9 by the Sorboniſts, to retire to Geneva. This 

k of the diſeaſes incident to women by Liebaut, 
„is only a tranſlation of Marinellus, who had wrote 
« it in Italian under the title of a Comara (11).” I (11) Patin, Ler- 
know not how to reconcile this with the following 2 296. page 57. 
words of la Croix du Maine, Licbaud flouriſhed art. 
Paris that year 1584; for if he lived then in Paris, he 
had not left it a little after the death of Charles Ste- 
phens, and nevertheleſs this is what Guy Patin's words 
import. It is to be obſerved that Charles Stephens 
died in 1566. [It is certain that Patin is miſtaken. 
Liebaut was till in Paris anno 1594; and ſigned, with 
the other Doctors of Phyſick, the act or inſtrument 
mentioned by Bayle himſelf, Rem. (B) of the article 
_— Abelli. From the remarks to the Paris edi- | 
tion of Bayle's Dictionary, Vol. III. pag. 903.] .. It is : 
falſe to aſſert, that Libaut's book on Ape Fs inci- I= 
dent to women, is only a tranſlation of Marinellus, I is of 2569, 00d 
have not the firſt edition of that Italian author's work, is intitied, in the 
but only that of Venice, appreſſo Giovanni Valgriſis Bodlcian Cata- 
1574 in 8yo. It is an edition corrected and enlar- gn, 3 
ged (12), and not entitled Ja Comara, but le Medicine „1 phy ad 
partenenti alle infermita delle donne. i. e. Remedies to eme curarf des- 
cure the diſeaſes incident to women.” I have com- 4% ue mal! che 
pared it with the work of John Liebaut, and found it 7/7 "9% jew W 
very different. The French author indeed fays a e, © mat 
great many things which the Italian author had faid ; | 
but after all, he cannot be charged with being merely (13) See the ar- 
a tranſlator (13). Marinello was not fo ſcrupulous as 13 
he who tranſlated John Liebaut's work into French. ; 
He explained, in his native tongue, an hundred par- & 14) See, for in- 
ticulars which he ought rather to have ſupp reiſed, or yy * 
have wrote only in Latin (15). Merklinus did not ges advice Big 
know this work of John Marinello, nor that ne g/i huſbands who 


ornamenti delle donne, a ſecond edition of which was bave nc children 
how to get ſome. 


LIGARIUS (QUINTUS) Lieutenant to Caius Conſidius, and who commanded in 
Africa as Proconiul, behaved ſo well in his employment, that the inhabitants of the 
country paſſionately deſired to have him always for their Governor, when Conſidius was 
recalled. Their requeſt was granted; and they continued very well ſatisfied with Ligarius's 


government. 


They would have ſet him at their head, when they took up arms in the 


beginning of the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey.z but as he was deſirous of return- 
ing to Rome, he refuſed to concern himſelf with public affairs. He was let alone for 
(a) Extraged ſome little time after that Publius Accius Varus had accepted of the command (a). 


from Cicero, in 


Oratione pro 2, This is what we are told by Cicero, in his Oration for Ligarius. - He paſſes over other 


Ligario. 


things in ſilence, and only confeſſes in general, that his client had gone over to Pompey. 


In all probability Ligarius had generally oppoſed Julius Cæſar, who nevertheleſs gave 
% Hinivs, d. him his life (b), after the defeat of Scipio, and of the other Captains, who lighted up 


Bell Africans, 
Pag. Mm. 467. 


the war ane w, in Africa, in favour of the cauſe which Pompey had maintained. But 
notwithſtanding this pardon, Ligarius continued concealed out of Italy. 


His brothers 


and friends, and particularly Cicero (c), employed their utmoſt endeavours, in order to (c) Cicero, Fp. 
obtain Cæſar's leave for him to return to Rome; and they flattered themſelves with the 28.7 44 


hopes of ſucceeding, when Tubero, whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, ſet himſelf 


Familiar. 


up, expreſly, for the accuſer of Ligarius: it was then that Cicero ſpoke in favour 
of Ligarius that admirable Oration, which changed, in a very ſingular manner, the 


intentions 
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LI 


intentions of Julius Cæſar [4]. Ligarius was abſolutely acquitted. He was not very 


04%) See the ccf: grateful, he being one of the accomplices with Brutus and Caſſius [B]. 


of the remark 


[4]. to object to Father Rapin (4). 


Cicero ſpoke, in favour of Ligarins that admira- 
1 — 4 2 changed, 1 intentions of T ulius 
Ceſar.) This oration is exceedingly beautiful. Pom- 
li) Cicero, Epiſt» ponius Atticus was charmed with it (1) ; Cornelius 
72. ad Attic, lib. Balbus and Oppius admired it, and ſent a copy of it 
I to Julius Cæſar (2). It is ſurpriſing what ſhould in- 
(2) Idem, Epiſt. duce Pomponius the Civilian to applaud it in ſo je- 
. june a manner; Extat Ciceronis oratio, ſays he (3), 
(3) Pomponivs, ſatis pulcherrima, que inſcribitur Q. 2 . 
de Orig. Juri, 4% There is extant an oration of Cicero for Ligarius, 
lib. 3 cat. 12+ « which is a pretty good one.” Budzus thinks the 
PM m. 42 word /atis ill placed before a ſuperlative ; but he an- 
(4) See Rupert's ſwered (4), that on many ſuch occaſions the poſitive 
Notes on Pom- js put inſtead of the ſuperlative. Taking this for 
TOY? granted, Pomponius will then have ſaid, that Cicero's 
oration for Ligarius is a pretty good one ; but this is 
too diſproportionate, and too dry an encomium. Ci- 
cero ſurpaſſed himſelf, both in the compoſition and the 
action; and perhaps no oration of his was ever more 
remarkably ſucceſsful. Czfar did not intend to par- 
don Ligarius, and nevertheleſs he did it ; unable to 
reſiſt the emotions which he felt in his ſoul, whilſt Ci- 
cero was declaiming. The accuſer was ſo exaſperated 
at the ill ſucceſs of his cauſe, that he quitted the 
(5) Pomponiue, bar (5), and applied himſelf to the civil law. Let us 
6% Orig. Jun, examine a paſlage in a work of a Jeſuit, containing 
wt} compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero. See 
Pig. 421. 2 
alſo the Chevræana (6). 
(6) Pag-" „ e undertook to defend Q. Ligarius 
2 en, mol «© his friend, accuſed of having carried arms againſt 
ie is to be = „ Czfar, though he was obliged, for ſeveral reaſons, 
ſ-rved, that the *“ to be in his intereſt. Cæſar who had already con- 
incident is there «« demned him in his heart, having nevertheleſs a 
_ 3 me « very great curioſity to hear Cicero, whom he had 
"re aterations e not heard for a long time, by reaſon of his being 
engaged in the war which he had juſt ended, ſaid 
* to ſome of his friends who would have diſſuaded 
« him; What matters it? Let us hear him : 1 bave 
* formed my reſolution 3 and am determined not to be 
* Plutarch, in 4 moved in his favour (*). However, this orator 
COD % ſpoke ſo ſtrongly in his friend's defence, that he 
© touched Cæſar's heart, notwithſtanding the itrong 
% endeavours he uſed to prevent his being touched. 
« And Cicero ſaying ſomething, with regard to the 
4% tranſlations in the battle of Pharſalia, in Cæſar's 
„ praiſe ; this prince felt an emotion through all his 
„frame; and, as though he had been inchanted by 
«« Cicero's oration, he let fall ſome papers he had in 
„„ his hand. At laſt he was not able to reſiſt ſuch an 
«« aſſemblage of charms, nor that arttul and delicate 
© manner in which he applauded him, ſuch as, Nil 
(+) Pro Ligar. *©* foles obliviſei, niſi injurias (F). 1. e. You ule to 
forget nothing but injuries:” and notwithſtanding 
the ſtrong reſolution he had taken not to be moved 
« by the rhetoric of ſo powerful an orator, he was 
forced to pardon Ligarius. I take no notice of the 
like indulgence, which Cicero obtained for King 
«© Dejotarus, and his friend Marcellus, from the Em- 
« peror in queſtion, who was ſuch a malter of his 
(7) Rapin, Com- ** reſolutions, and ſo hard to be perſuaded (7).” * 
par. de Demaſibene Father Rapin is not here guilty, in any manner, of 


Fg 


& de Ciceren, the fault, which is ſo common to Varillas, an hiſtorian 
cap. 16. bag. 63. , * .* . 
Dutch adie, who never uſed to relate an incident directly as he 


found it in authors, but embroidered and trimmed it 

gaudily, after his own way. It is certain that Plutarch 

has expreſſed himſelf as ſtrongly as this Jeſuit, as we 

($) Plutarchus, may judge from the following tranſlation of Amiot (8) : 
in Vita Ciceron, * And it is farther ſaid, that Quintus Ligarius being 
og Bhs «« impeached of having carried arms againſt Cæſar, 
Cicero undertook his defence ; and Cætar ſaid to his 

«*« friends round him, what injury can it do us to hear 

(9) Perhaps this e Cicero, whom we have not heard this long time (9) ? 
is not Plutarchs „ ſor Ligarids is already condemned in my mind, be- 
— odyy ** cauſe f look upon him as an ill man and my ene- 
8 « my. But Cicero had no ſooner begun his ſpeech, 
g „than he moved him in a ſurprizing manner, he 

* ſpeaking then in ſo graceful a manner, and with 

* {o much vehemence, that his, Cæſar's, countenance 

«« frequently changed; diſcovering plainly by his face 

«+ that he felt emotions of every kind in his heart, till 

the orator touched at leaſt, on the battle of Pharſa- 


I have two faults 


&LIGHTFOOT 


% falia; when Cæſar felt ſuch an emotion throughout 
* his whole frame, that ſome papers he held dropt 
*« out of his hand; and he was involuntarily conſtrain- 
ed, though againſt his intereſt, to pardon Ligarius.“ 
I ſhall here take notice of two errors of father Rapin. 
He ſuppoſes that Cæſar had not heard Cicero for a 
long time; but he is miſtaken, Cicero having, not 
many months before, ſpoke his oration pro Marcello, 
in Cæſar's preſence, of which the following paſſage is 
a proof. Fac igitur, quod de homine nobili//ima & cla- 
riſimo, M. Marcello feciſti NuPER in curia, nunc idem 
in foro de eptimis, & huic omni frequentiz probatiſſimis 
fratribus. Ut concęſſiſti illum Senatui, fi: da hunc po- 
puls (10). i. e. As you lately pardoned, in the Se- (10) Cicero, pro 
nate houſe, at the requeſt of the Senate, a moſt no LZ a7. cap. 12. 
ble and moſt excellent man M. Marcellus, ſo now = 5 - x 
pardon, at the deſire of the people, this man in the Ow 
forum.“ It would be an excuſe for this Jeſuit, could 
it be alledged that he had followed Plutarch's narration. 
Hewever, this would not be his full juſtification, be- 
cauſe he would have followed Plutarch in a falſe inci- 
dent. I add that it is not certain that this Greek au- 
thor imputes to Cæſar, what Amiot and the Latin 
tranſlator ſay he does. The reader has ſeen Amiot's 
verſion above, and here follows the Latin verſion print - 
ed with the original of Plutarch: Quid obflat guin Ci- 
ceronetn tanto intervall audiamus dicentem ? This Latin 
anſwers to the following Greek, TI xn 4 xgovs 
Kixe2aG- *x20% N e. The queſtion is whether 
d x;68 ſignifies, in that place, a long time ago, af- 
ter a long time, as thele two tranſlators ſuppole ; or 
whether it would be better to render it, @ /7!/le time, 
according to the learned Fabricius. Quid eft cauſe, 
as he tranſlates it (11), cur Ciceronem orantem aliguam- (11) Fr. Fabri- 
diu non audiamus i. e. Why ſhould we not hear cis, in Perera- 
Cicero's ſpeech a little.” It perhaps will be object- e Catan 
ed that this ſenſe is ſomewhat abſurd, ſince Cæſar 7 N. ate 5g 
had no intention to hear only a part of Cicero's ſpeech, 1 : 
and leave the aſſembly beſore the orator had ended. 
But I anſwer that d x2 might be, among the Greeks, 
a form of ſpeech exactly correſponding to the french 
expreſſion wn peu, a little, Now when any perſon ſays, 
let us go A LITTLE to ſee that: let's go a LITTLE and 
hear that preacher : what hinders our going to hear a LI r- 
TLE Myr. ſuch à one's funeral ſermon ; he does not 
mean, to ſee or hear by halves; he does not intend to 
go out of Church before the ſermon is ended. This, 
in my opinion, is the molt natural ſenſe, in which we 
can explain Cæſar's words 

The other error of father Rapin is, his ſuppoſing 
that Cicero obtained, for King Dejotarus, and Mar- 
cellus, the ſame indulgence as for Ligarius. Now 
nothing can be falſer than this; for I. he did not 
procure Dejotarus's pardon (12); and II. it was not (12) See the te- 
he, but the Senate, who got Marcellus pardoned. marks [D] and 
The oration pro Marcello, was only to thank Czlar J of the arci- 
for a favour, which he had juſt before granted at the R Us. * 
requeſt of the whole aſſembly. See what Cicero him- 
ſelf relates in a letter to Sulpitius (13). (143) It is the 

[B] He was one of the accomplices of Brutus and Caſe 4th book ad Fa- 
fius.] This circumſtance Plutarch puts beyond all ares. 
doubt. Now there was one of Pompey's friends 
named Caius Ligarius, who, for having fided with a 
him, had been impeached before Cæſar, who had (14) Plutarchus, 
** acquitted him. This man not being ſo well pleaſed 3 om Page 
„with Cæſar for pardoning him, as exaſperated at — 2 
** that tyrannical power of his which had brought him gon. We muſt 
into danger, had harboured a ftrong animoſity not wonder at 
« againſt him in his heart, and was one of Brutus's Plutarch's cal- 
„ moſt intimate friends. Brutus going to ſee him = wo N 
when ſick in bed ſaid to him; O Ligarius, at what q; of le men- 
a time art thou fick? Ligarius raiſing himſelf im ry. 
*« mediately on his elbow and taking him by the right 
hand; O Brutus, ſaid he, if thou art determined to (15) Appian. de 
« make any attempt worthy of thee, I am well (1g).” % Ciel. lib. 
Appian (15) ranks Quintus Ligarius among thoſe whom s m. 273. 
Brutus and Caſſius prevailed with to join in their con- ( 16) Idem, ibid. 
ſpiracy; and relates (16) the manner how two bro- Ib. 4. pag: 342» 
thers, named Ligarius, loſt their lives under the pro- 33 
ſcription of the "1 riumviri. | 
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GLIGHTFOOT { JOHR „a very learned Engliſh Divine in the ſeventeenth Cen- 


tury, was ſon of Mr. Thomas 


ightfoot, Vicar of Uttoxetar in Staffordſhire (AJ, and was 


born at Stoke upon Trent in that County, March the 29th. 1602. He was educated in 
Grammar Learning under Mr. Whitehead, Schoolmaſter at Morton-Green near Conger- 
ton in Cheſhire, and continued there till June 1617, Thence he was ſent to Chriſt 
College in Cambridge, where he was put under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, 
then Fellow of that College, and afterwards Biſhop of Cork in Ireland. Here he made 


a great progreſs in his ſtudies 


BI, and after he had taken the Fe of Bachelor of 


Arts, he left the Univerſity, and became Aſſiſtant to his former Maſter Mr. Whitehead, 
who was then Maſter of the School at Repton in Derbyſhire, where he continued a year 


or two, and then entered into holy Orders, 


The firſt place of his. ſettlement was at 


Norton under Hales in Shropſhire, which was near Bellaport, the manſion-houſe of Sir 
Rowland Cotton Knight [CI, who was his conſtant hearer then, and his patron and 


fa) Account of 
the Life of Dr. 


friend afterwards, This Gentleman took him into his family as his Chaplain, and en- 
gaged him in the ſtady of the Hebrew Language (a). 


Mr, Lightfoot continued with 


Lightfot, prefix- Sir Rowland at Bellaport, till the latter went to reſide at London with his family, at the 


ed to his Works, 


0. it. Lon requeſt of Sir Allen Cotton, his father's younger brother, who' was Lord Mayor of that 
don 1684 in fol. City. Soon after our author followed his patron to the City; but ſtaid not long there 
before he returned into the country, and viſited his father and mother, of whom he took 


a ſolemn leave, reſolving to travel beyond the ſeas. 


But paſſing through Stone in Staf- 


fordſhire, which place was then deſtitute of a Miniſter, he was, by the importunity of 
thoſe who were concerned, perſuaded to accept of that place, and fo changed his reſolu- 
tion of travelling. Here he continued about two years, and during that time, on Ma 

the 21ſt 1628, married Joyce, the daughter of William Crompton of Stone Park Eſq; 


and widow of George Copwood of Dilverne in Staffordſhire Gent. [D]. 


From Stone 


he removed to Hornſey near London for the ſake of the Library of Sion College, to 
which he often reſorted; and from thence in the Spring 1630 he removed with his fa- 
mily to Uttoxetar, where he continued till September following, when Sir Rowland 


Cotton 


preſented him to the Rectory of Aſhley in Staffordſhire, where he diſcharged 


the duties of his function, and proſecuted his Rabbinical ſtudies till June 1642, when he 
yretired to London [E], and was choſen Miniſter of St. Bartholomew's behind the Ex- 
(4) Wbid. pat 3* change, and was appointed one of the Members of the Aſſembly of Divines (5) []. 


[4] Mr. Thomas Lightfoot, Ficer of Uttoxetar in 
Stafford/hire.] He was born at a little village called 
Shelton in the pariſh of Stoke upon Trent in Stafford- 
ſhire. He was in Holy Orders fix and fifty years, 
and was thirty fix Vicar of Uttoxetar. He died july 


the 21ſt 1658, in the eighty firſt year of his age. 


He married Mrs, Elizabeth Bagnal, a Gentlewoman of 
very family ; three of which family were made 
Knights by Queen Elizabeth for their valour in the 
wars in Ireland. She died January the 24th 1636 at 
(1) Account of the age of ſeventy one (1), Mr. Thomas Lightfoot had 
- — un by her five ſons; the ſecond of whom was Jobs our 
— 47 author. The eldeſt was Thomas, who was brought up 
Works, vol. 1. to trade. The third, Peter, was a Phy ſician, and prac- 
tiſed at Uttoxetar, The fourth was Tofiah, who ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Dr. John Lightfoot in the Living of 
„„ Aſhley in Staflordſhire. The youngeſt was Samuel, 

(21 2 LOT who was likewiſe a Miniſter (2). 
Liz hrfoct's Life, [LB] Here he made a great progreſs in his fludies. ] 
pag- 30. His tutor told ſome of the Heads of the Univerſity at 
that time, that he thought his pupil to be the beſt Ora- 
tor of all the Undergracuates in the Univerſity. Mr. 
Lightfoot made an extraordinary proficiency in the 
Latin and Greek tongues ; but he neglected the He- 
brew there, and loſt that ſkill in it, which he brought 
thither. And with regard to Logic, he could by no 
means reliſh that ſtudy, which was very difagreeable 

(3) Account ofthe to his quiet genius (3). 

A [C] Sir Robert Cotton.) He was fon of Mr. Wil- 
2851 liam Cotion, Citizen and Draper of London. He 
was a man of ſingular learning. He had great ſkill 
in the Hebrew tongue by the early inſtructions of 
Mr. Hugb Broughton, who often lodged, and for ſome 
conſiderable time, reſided at his father's houſe. There 
were few places in the Hebrew Bible, Which he was 
not able readily to read and render into Engliſh, when 
he was but ſeven or eight years of age; and he 
not only underſtood, but fpoke the Language with 
(4) Ibid, eaſe (4). 


1684 in fol, 


[D] Married Joyce, daughter of William Crompton of 


Stone Park Þ ſq; and widaw of George Coprwoed of Dil. 
verne in Staffordſhire Gent.} Her mother was Aſton 
of the family of Lord Aſton of Ii ral. She was the 
youngeſt of nine fiſters; all of whom that lived mar- 
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March 


ried into good families in Staffordſhire. In the Church 
of Stone, where our author was Miniſter, there 
remains the portraiture of them all, with three ſons, 
and their father and mother, in braſs. By her firſt 
huſband Mr. C „ the had two ſons and one 
daughter, Mr. Lightfoot became acquainted with ter, 
while he lived in Sir Rowland Cotton's family, and not 
long after married her, and had iſſue by her four ſons 
and two daughters, His eldeſt-fon was John, who 
was Chaplain to Dr, Brian Walton, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
but died ſoon after that Prelate. His ſecond was 
Anaſftafius, who had alſo theſe additions to that name, 
Cottones, Fackſonus, in memory of Sir Rowland Cot- 
ton, and Sir John Jackſon, two dear friends of our 
author. He was Miniſter of 'Thundtidge in Hertford- 
ſhire, and died there, leaving one ſon. His third fon 
was Athanaſius, brought up to trade in London. His 
fourth was Thomas, who died young. His daughters 
were Joyce, married to Mr. John Duckfield, Re Aor of 
Aipeden in Hertfordſhire ; and Sarah married to Mr. 
Colelough, a Gentleman of Staffordſhire. This wife 
of Dr. Lightfoot died in 1656, and was interred in 
the Church of Munden in Hertfordſhire. He aſter- 
wards married Anne, relict of Mr. Auſtin Brograve, 
uncle of Sir Thomas Brograve Bart. by whom he had 
no iſſue. She died at Munden before the Doctor, and 
was interred there (5). (5) Strype's Ape 

[EI Tell June 1642, when he retired to London.) Pendiæ, pag. 39, 
It is not known upon what occafion he left his Living, 3* 
but he ſeems to have quitted it unwillingly, as we may 
collect from his epiſtle before his Handful 'of Gleanings 

Exodus, Where he thus beſpeaks the pariſhioners 

of St. Bartholomew's behind the Exchange, that when 
exiled from his own, they made him theirs. 

[EF] Appointed one of the Members of the Aſſembly of 
Diwines.] In the debates of that Aſſembly, he uſed 
great freedom, and gave ſignal proofs of his courage and 
learning in oppoſing of many of thoſe tenets, which the 
Di vines were endeavouring to eftabliſh. Of this we 
ſhall give ſome inftances. It is well known that thoſe 
Divines ſpent much time concerning Lay-E/ders, and 
their power of rating. This they laboured to prove 
from 1 Cor. xii. 28. Helps, Governments. This opi- 
nion our author oppoſed, affirming that the Septaagine 
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(c) Ibid pat · 5 
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March the 29th 1643 he ponent a. Sermon on Luke i. 17. before the Houſe of Com- 
mons at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter at the public Faſt. In the latter end of the year 
1643 he was preſented to the Rectory of Much-Munden in Hertfordſhire, void by the 
death of Dr. Samuel Ward, Margaret Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridge; 
in which Rectory our author continued till his death, and reſided upon it as much as was 
conſiſtent with his Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall in Cambridge (c), to which he was choſen 
in the room of Dr. Will. Spurſtow. His labours in his Living were very great and exemplary. 
He was a conſtant Preacher. His Parſonage Houſe was about a mile diſtant from his Pariſh 
Church, to which he reſorted every Sunday, read the prayers, and preached morning and 
afternoon, and frequently continued all day in the Church, not taking any refreſhment 
till Evening Service was over. He lived among his flock in great peace and hoſpitality. 
Soon after the Reſtoration indeed a Fellow of a College in Cambridge procured a grant 
of that Living; of which our author was informed by his neighbour and friend Sir 
Henry Cæſar; upon which, by the favour of Archbiſhop Sheldon, he was confirmed in 
his Rectory. Auguſt the 26th 1645 he preached before the Houſe of Commons at St. 
Margaret's Weſtminſter, a Sermon on Revel. xx. 1, 2. printed at London 1645 in 4to, 
in which he recommends to the Parliament to order a Review and Survey of the Tranſ- 


aſed the word unis (Prov. I. 5. and XI. 14. and 
XX. 18. and XXIV. 6.) to tranſlate TM), which 
word imports not the a, but the abz/ity of gifts fit to go- 
vern. And that the «yam u; and xveipyo; in the place in 
band imported helps to interpret the language and ſenſe 
of thoſe, who ſpake with tongues ; as may be collected 
by a diligent comparing of the 28th, 29th and zoth 
verſes together. And whereas ſome would have founded 
Lay-Elders upon the Elders of the Jewiſh Church, and 
affirmed, that there were two Conſiſtories in every city, 
and that they were Civil and Eccleſiaſtical ; our author 
replied, that the two Sanhedrins or Conſiſtories in 
every city are not owned by the Jewiſh writers; and to 
this purpoſe he alledged Maimonides at large. He 

roved, that there were three Courts in Jeruſalem, 

t that they were not diſtinguiſhed into Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil; and that there was but one Court or Con- 
ſiſtory in every other inferior city. He granted in- 
deed, that there were Elders in the Sanhedrin, who were 
not Prieſts or Lewites; but withal they were Civil Ma- 
giſtratei. At another time, when they were ſor making 
a Court to conſiſt of Lay-Elders, mixed with Preſbyter: 
to decide Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and that from the 
Jewiſh practice, our author ſhewed, that in divers 
things the Prieſt had a propriety, and was only con- 
cerned, and the Civil Magiſtrate had nothing to do; 
as in the caſe. of leproſy, and the trial of jealouſy, 
and judging between clean and unclean, &c. And that 
in thoſe things, where the Lay- Judges were concerned, 
as in blaſphemy, idolatry, falſe doctrines, &c. the cen- 
ſure was Civil, it being capital. When ſome of the 
Divines aſſerted, that Civil Elders in the Sanbe- 
drin judged in all caſes, our author replied, that this 
was impoſſible in caſe of leproſy, it being evident, that 
leproſy was infectious to all Iſrael, except to the 
Prieſts. And with re to that place, Deut. xvii. 
he affirmed, that it ſpake not of Appeals, but of Advice, 
not of Fudicature, but of Direction; ſince the Judges of 
the inferior Courts were to go to the place, which the 
Lord ſhould chooſe, to inform themſelves in a matter 
too hard for them in judgment. In that aſſembly, in 
diſcourſing upon Church Officers, there was a certain 
Divine, who aſſerted, that widows were to be eſteemed 
as ſuch, and for the confirmation of his opinion he al- 
ledged, that it appeared from hence, viz. that they 
were choſen at ſixty years of age. Our author oppoſed 
this opinion from that very argument, on which the 
Divine had grounded it, alledging that under the 
Old Teſtament the Officers at the Temple were 
diſmiſſed at fifty years of age: and that it was 
therefore unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in the New 
any ſhould be admitted to Office, who were not 
under fixty. Another Divine had affirmed, that 
the Prieſts were diſmiſſed from their ſervice, be- 
cauſe of the burthen of carrying the ark, c. Upon 
this our author obſerved, that the ark was fixed in So- 
lomon's time ; and that the courſes of the Prieſts were 
ſo full, as that eighty oppoſed Uzziah; and that Jo- 
ſephus ſaith, that the courſes had five thouſand a piece 
at leaſt in them, and their ſervice but one week in about 


lation 


reriz, which they would have to ſignify not /aying on 
of hands, but election. He argued againſt this opinion 
m Zonaras and Balſamon, and from an Apoſtolical 
Canon, and from the notation of the Greek word. 
To which he added, that it was not poſſible for the 
people in thoſe early times of Chriſtianity to elect their 
iniſters, becauſe none were fit in thoſe times to be 
ſuch but by the gift of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that it 
was not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the people nomi- 
nated and choſe ſuch who were to receive that heavenly 
gift. Upon a conſultation whether they ſhould add 
ſomething forbidding the Directory to be turned into a 
ſet form, he ſpoke againſt it as a dangerous thing ſo 
much as to intimate any thing againſt a ſet form. Up- 
on that propoſition relating to baptiſm, I is lawful 
and ſufficient to ſprinkle the child, he oppoſed' thoſe, 
who worded it in that manner, it being unfit to vote 
that as lawful only, which every one grants ſo to be. 
And whereas one of that afſembly attempted in a la 
diſcourſe to prove that "VU, which ſignifies bap- 
tiſm, imports a dipping over head; our author replied 
at large, and proved the contrary : 1. From-a) paſſage 
of Aben Ezra on Gen. xxxviii. 2. From R. Solomon 
Farchi, who in his commentary on Exod. xxiv. ſays, 
that Iſrael entered into the Covenant with ſprinkling 
of blood and "VPAY, which the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews expounds by ſprinkling Heb. xi. 
3. From this, that John the Baptiſt ſometimes preached 
and baptiſed in places, where he could not poſſibly 
dip thoſe, who were baptiſed. In conclufion, 3 
poſed to that aſſembly to ſnew him in all the Old Teſta- 
ment any one inſtance, where the word uſed de ſacris 
& in au tranſeunte implied any more than ſprinkling. 
It is faid indeed, that the Prieſts waſhed their bodies, 
and that the unclean waſhed himſelf in water ; but this 
was not a tranſient action. When they came to the 
vote whether the Directory ſhould run thus; The Mi- 
niſter ſhall take water, and ſprinkle or pour it with his 
hand upon the face or forehead of the child; ſome were 
unwilling to have dipping excluded, ſo that the vote 
came to an equality within one; for the one ſide there 
being twenty four, and for the other twenty five. 
The affair was thereupon reſumed the next day, when 
our author demanded of thoſe, who inſiſted upon 4ip- 
ping, the reaſon of their opinion, and that they would 
give in their proofs, Hereupon it was thus expreſſed, 
at pouring on of water, or ſprinkling in the admi- 
niſtration of baptiſm is lawful and ſufficient. Where 
our author excepted againſt the word /awful, it being 
the ſame as if it ſhould be determined to be /awyf#/ to 
uſe Bread and Wine in the Lord's Supper; and he 
moved, that it might be expreſſed thus, It is not lavo- 
ful, but alſo ſufficient 3 and it was done ſo accordingly. 
Concerning the Members of a Synod the propoſition 
was, That Paſtors and Teachers and other fitting perſons 
are conſlituent Members of a Synod. This our author 
oppoſed, and gave his interpretation of the Brerhren, 
and the whole Church, Acts. xv. viz. that by Brethren 
was meant the ancircumciſed Converts, as verſe 1 and 
23, and that it was molt likely, that the Churches of 
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| half a year; and that therefore they could not be the uncircumciſed would ſend their Miniſſers and not (6) Some Account 
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lation of the Bible (d), and to haſten the ſettling of the Church; and expreſſes his joy 


to ſee what t 
dially believe, 


had done in platforming Claſſes and Presbyteries ; and I verily and cor- 
ys he, it is according to the pattern in the mount (e). He declares like- 


wiſe very ſtrongly againſt _—y Liberty of Conſcience : 2 T ſhall not go about, ſays 


«« he (J), to determine the 
« though for mine own ſatis 


ion, whether the conſcience may be bound or not; 
ion I am reſolved it may, and do hold it a truer point 


« in Divinity, that errans Conſcientia liganda, than ligat. But certainly the Devil in the 
«« conſcience may be, nay he muſt be bound, or elſe you act not according to that vi- 


« gour, that Chriſt requireth at 
«© Chriſt hath put into your hands, 


your hands, nor according to that exactneſs, that 
It is true indeed, which is ſo much talked of, that 


«© Chriſt alone muſt reign in the conſcience ; but it is as true alſo, that he doth ſo by 
ce the power, that he hath put into the hands of the Magiſtrate, as well as by his Word 
<« and Spirit.” He commenced Doctor of Divinity in the year 1652 ; and upon that 


occaſion preached a Latin Sermon on 1 Cor. xvi. 22, 


22. Fer if Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge (g). 


bend in the Cathedral of Ely by Sir Orlando Bridgman, then Lord Keeper of the Great 


In 1655 he was choſen Vice- 
He was collated to a Pre- 


Seal. He publiſhed ſeveral valuable works [G]. He died at Ely December the 6th 
1675, aged almoſt ſeventy four years, and his body was interred at Munden. He was 


[G] He publiſbed ſeveral valuable works.) His works 
were collected together, and publiſhed in two volumes 
in fol. at London 1684 under the following title: The 
avorks of the Reverend and Learned John Lightfoot, 
D. D. late maſler of Katherine Hall in Cambridge, 


fuch as were, and ſuch as never before were printed. 


In two Volumes, With the author's life, and large and 
uſeful tables to each Volume. Alſo three maps, one of the 
Temple drawn by the author himſelf, the others of Feru- 
ſalem and the Holy Land, drawn according to the author's 
Choreography ; with a deſcription collected out of his auri- 
tings. The firſt Volume contains, I. The harmony of the 
old teftament ; or A Chronicle of the times and the order 
of the texts of the old telament. I herein the books, 
Chapters, Pſalms, Stories, Prophecies, fc. are redu- 
ced into their proper order, and taken up in the proper 
places, in which the natural method and genuine ſeries of 
the Chronology requireth them to be taken in, With 
reaſon given of diſlocations where they come; and many 
remarkable notes and obſervations given all along for the 
better underſtanding of the Text ; the difficulties of the 
Chronicle declared; the differences occurring in the rela- 
ting of the flories reconciled, and exceeding many 
ſeruples and obſcurities in the Old Teftament explain- 
ed. II. The Harmony, Chronicle and Order of the 
New Teſtament. The text of the four Evangeliſts 
methodized. The flory of the as of the Apoſtles ana- 
lyzed. The order of the Epiſtles manifefled. The times 
of the revelation obſerved. All illufirated with va- 
riety of obſervations _ the chiefeft difficulties Textual 
and Talmudical, for clearing of their ſenſe and language. 
With an additional diſcourſe concerning the fall of Feru- 
falem and the condition of the \Fews in the land after- 
ward. Firſt printed at London 1644. III. The har- 
mony of the four Evangeliſts among themſelves, and with 
the old teſtament, from the beginning of the Goſpels to the 
Baptiſm of our Saviour. With an explanation of the 
chiefeft difficulties both in Language and ſenſe. Part I. 
Firſt printed at London 1644 in 4to. The ſecond Part: 
from the baptiſm of our Saviour to the firſt paſſover af- 
ter: Firſt printed at London in 4to. The third 
Part: from the Firſt Paſſover after our Saviour's Bap- 
ti/m to the ſecond. Firſt printed at London 1650 in 4to. 
IV. 4 few and new obſervations upon the book of Gen 75 

The moſt of them certain, the reſt probable, all harm 

ſtrange, and rarely heard of before. Alſo an handful of 
Gleanings out of the book of Exodus. Firſt printed at 
London 1643 in 4to. V. The Chriſtian = , the 
Jewiſh, and the Roman, of the year of Chrift III 
and of Tiberius XVIII. being of the world 3960 and of 
the City of Rome 785, Conſuls Cn. Domitius AEnobar- 
bus, Furius Camillus Scribanianus: or, as it is likewiſe 
intitled, A commentary upon the acts of the Apoſiles. Firſt 
Printed at London 1645 in 4to. Our author did not fi- 
niſh this work, for he has not ed beyond the 
eleventh Chapter of the Acts. VI. The — — 
as it flood in the days of our Saviour. Deſcribed out of 
the Scriptures and the eminenteſt antiquities of the Jews. 
Firſt printed at London 1649 in 4to. The Preface is 
dated at London May 30 1649. VII. Erubbin : or 
Miſcellanies Chriftian and Fudaical and others. Pen- 
ned for Recreations at wacant hers, Firſt printed at 


it. 
ifs, 


a 


London 1629 in 8vo. The dedication to Sir Row- 
land Cotton is dated at Hornſey near London March 
the 5th 1629. VIII. The temple, eſpecially as it flood 
in the days of our Saviour. Firſt printed at London 
1650 in 4to. The preface is dated at Much-Munden 
in Hertfordſhire April the 3d 1650. The ſecond Vo- 
lame contains, I. Horz Hebraicæ, or Hebrew and Tal- 
mudical exercitations upon St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, St. Fohn, the As of the Apoſtles, ſome Chapters 
of St. Paul's Epiſile to the Romans, the firfl Epiſtle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians. II. XLVI, Sermons preach- 
ed on ſeveral oecafions, III. A ſhort tract upon the fourth 
article of the Creed. A new edition of our author's 
works was printed at Rotterdam 1686 in two Vo- 
lumes in fol, containing all his Latin writings, with a 
Latin tranſlation of thoſe, which he wrote in Engliſh. 
'This edition was followed by another at Utrecht in 
1699 in fol. publiſhed by John Leuſden, who reviſed 
it, and added a third Volume containing the poſthu- 
mous Latin works of Dr. Lightfoot, which had not 
been printed before, and which Mr. John Strype had 
ſent the editor from England. This third volume 
conſiſts of two and twenty diſtin& tracts and pieces, 
molt of them very ſhort, and ſome of them imperfe&. 
I. The firſt tract contains ſeveral obſervations on the 
verſion of the Septuagint, which do not differ much 
from thoſe, which we meet with at the latter end of 
the ſecond Volume of Dr. Lightfoot's works. He was 
ſo fully perſuaded of the perfection of the Hebrew 
Text, even with reſpec to the ſmalleſt points, which 
he believed to be of divine inſtitution, that it cannot 
be expected, that he ſhould have any high eſteem for 
that verſion, which is ſo different from the Hebrew. 
His conjectures upon this matter are as follow. He 
believes upon the authority of Maſſechet Sopherim, that 
five Jews of thoſe, who were in Egypt, tranſlated the 
law of Moſes into Greek, by order of Ptolemy King 
of Egypt, and without the Knowledge of the Sanhe- 
drin of Jeruſalem, who would never have conſented to 
that Verſion, had they been conſulted about it. After- 
wards the Sanhedrin likewiſe ſent to the King of E- 
Epe by his order, a Copy of the law in Hebrew; 
t in it they corrupted thirteen ſeveral paſſages, 
which might have expoſed the law of Moſes to the 
inſults of the Heathens, had not they made theſe alte- 
rations. This, according to the Doctor, the Septua- 
gint did, who were only Copiers of the law, and not 
reters. Laſtly, the Sanhedrin ſeeing that the 
law of Moſes was already tranſlated into Greek, and 
in the hands of the Gentiles, reſolved upon tranſlating 
the whole Bible, for fear it ſhould be done in ſpite of 
them, as the law was already by the five Jews of E- 
pt above-mentioned. But inſtead of rendering it 
Richfully, they made ſuch a verſion as was proper to 
impoſe on the Gentiles, by means of which they could 
not dive into the true ſenſe of the law, but only diſco- 
ver, that the Jews, who ſought to ſettle in all the cor- 
ners of the world, taught nothing in their religion, 
which might hinder them from obtaining the privil 
which they deſired in the places, where they were in- 


clined to ſettle. According to this ſuppoſition; it is 
evident that c —— 
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750 Seger Ap- communicative. He was very temperate in his diet, and abſtained wholly from wine, 


ndix to Dr. 
Lightfoct's Life, 
Page 33+ 
(5) Th, 
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a comely perſon, and of a full proportion; of a mild and ſome what paddy counte- 
nance, * a vigorous conſtitution. He was eaſy of acceſs, grave, but yet/affab® and 


drinking only ſmall beer or water, He eat ſeldom above once a day, viz, a dinner on 


k- days,. and a ſupper on Sundays. He was of a very meek and tender ſpirit, and often 
AL ge THe" 4 36 tion, ſays Mr. Strype (i), made him eaſily 
| . +, «+, diſcouraged | 


melting into tears (b), «+ This ſoft diſpoſi 


thought that the verſion of the Septuagint was read in 
the Synagogues of the Helleniſtical Jews even in the 
time of Febas Chriſt, He refutes this opinion in the 
ſequel of this tract, and pretends, that thoſe very Jews 
read the law in the Hebrew original. He gives us 2 
large catalogue of the faults of that Verſion, and re- 
futes what Joſephus had ſaid in its favour. He obſerves, 
that it was never cited by the Rabbins, whereas they 
frequently cite the verſion of Aquila; which confirms 
his opinion, that the Jews never made it for their own 
particular uſe, but only to inform the Heathens in as 
much of their religion, as they thought convenient to let 
them know. 2. The ſecond tract is a compariſon of 
the Hebrew text of the twelve Minor Prophets with 
the Greek Verſion, the vulgar Latin, and the Targum. 
3. The third is intitled, Yeftibulum Talmudis Hieroſoty- 
mitani, and contains in a few words the explication of 
the diviſion of the Jews into divers claſſes, ſuch as 
thoſe of the Diſciples of the Sages, or Ecelefraſlicks, 
and of the People or Laics; of the Cleric Sacriſtcer, 
and the Lay-Sactificer, &c. 4. The fourth is a kind 
of argument of what is contained in the 7eruſalem Tal- 
mud. It is very long, though imperfect. 5. Next to 
this follow ſeveral fragments concerning the Holy 
Land, in which the Doctor explains how the City of 
Jeruſalem, ſituated in a rocky and dry ſoil, and beſides 
being ſo great, populous, and full of ſtrangers, who 
reſorted thither from all parts, could be ſupplied with 
water for ſuch a vaſt multitude. And what was ſtill 
more ſurpriz ing in the caſe is, that the Jews were ob- 
liged by their law to a great many waſhings, which 
conſumed a prodigious quantity of water. The Doctor 
almoſt inclines to think it to have been a kind of 
perpetual miracle, which God wrought in favour of 
that people. However he explains the methods made 
uſe of by the Jews, to furniſh themſelves with wa- 
ter in ſo dry a place. Among others there was an 
officer appointed on purpoſe, whom we may ſtile the 
Superviſor of the waters, whoſe buſineſs was to take 
care of the digging of wells, and to look after the 
publick conduits ; that ſo the inhabitants of Jeruſalem 
and the ſtrangers, who came thither at the ſolemn 
feſtivals, might not want water. In the ſame tract he 
explains the ceremonies, which were obſerved upon 
the account of the aſhes of the Red Heifer. He like- 
wiſe makes mention of ſeveral families of Jeruſalem, 
of the place where Adam was created, and of that 
where he was buried, and of ſeveral other particu- 
lars. There are alſo ſeveral Geographical remarks 
on Galilee and the cities thereof, aud other places of 
the Holy Land. 6. The fixth piece is a treatiſe con- 
cerning the ſpirit of prophecy. 'The author very 
briefly runs through all the Prophets of the Old Teſta- 
ment from Adam, who was the firſt Prophet as 
well as man, down to the time, wherein the ſpirit 
of Prophecy intirely ceaſed among the Jews, which hap- 
pened when the Canon of the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment was completed. The Doctor ſuppoſes, that the 
ſpirit of prophecy ceaſed likewiſe under the new Co- 
venant, when the canon of the books of the New 
Teſtament was finiſhed. In the ſame tract he ſpeaks 
of the firſt rife of Traditions among the Jews. He 
believes, that this nation being always uſed to have 
Prophets, when they ceaſed, the Jews were willing to 
ſupply the defect by imagining, that God had given 
to their fathers two diſtin laws on Mount Sinai, the 
one written, and the other only oral. This pretended 
oral law was the ſource of all manner of wild fancies 
and errors. At the end of this piece he treats of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the year when it _ 
pened. 7. The next is a collection of ſeveral remark. 
able things, which happened in the time of Ezra and 
the grand Synagogue, digeited into a chronological 
order, according to the years of the Reign of the Kings 
of Perſia, and the weeks of Daniel. Among other 
things he obſerves, that Ezra was an hundred years 
old when he died. He was the ſen of Seraiab, the 


Chief Prieſt, who periſhed with Jeruſalem and the 
temple. So that though he were a poſthumous fon, 
yet he muſt —_— have been fifty years old at 
the return from the Babyloniſh captivity ; to which if 
we add the fifty years, which from that re- 
turn to the time when Jeruſalem ard its walls were 
rebuilt, they will make completely the one hundred 
years of Fzra's Life. The DoQr Iooks upon it as 
an unqueſtionable truth, that he wrote the book, which 
goes under his Name. He is not ſo poſitive that he 
was the writer of the book of Chronic. But 
he aſſures us, that Ezra made no law concerning the 
canon of Scripture ; that he did not correct any copies 
of it ; and that he determined nothing with reſpect to 
the text. The reaſon, which he aſſigns for it, is, 
that the firſt and principal correction of the Hebrew 
text conſiſts in what the Jews call Keri and Chetih ; 
that is, certain marks to be met with in the margin 
of the Hebrew copies, to ſhew, that certain words 
were to be read otherwiſe than they were written. 
Now it ſeems, that this correction aroſe from the 
compariſon, which was made between two copies, 
that of Babylon, and that of Jeruſalem, But this 
correction is very frequently to be met with in the 
Books of Chronicles, and in the Prophecies of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi ; which Ezra perhaps never 
ſaw, or if he had ſcen them, he could not have con- 
fronted two different copies, ſinee it is probable, that 
at that time there was only the original manuſcript of 
the authors of thoſe books. 8. The eighth tract is a 
fragment of a Chronological hiſtory of the School or 
Academy, which the Jews erected at Jabne by the 
permiſſion of Titus Veſpaſian, after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, 9. The next contains a few Talmudical 
notes on the s of Geneſis, Exodus, Numbers, and 
Joſhua. 10. Next follow a few additions to our au- 
thor's Hebraical and Talmudical hours on St. Matthew 
xi. 11. The next piece is a Sermon preached at Ely 
in 1674, wherein he explains that celebrated paſlage 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 3. Know ye not, that wwe ſhall 
judge Angels The Doctor is of opinion, that when 
St. Paul ſays, that the Saints ſhall judge the world, 
it ought to be underſtood of Chriſtian Magiſtrates, who, 
after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 1d become 
the natural judge of men; and that thoſe, who ſhould 
judge the Angels, are the Apoſtles and the firſt Mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel, who by their miniſtry ſhould 
condemn the wicked Angels, and overthrow their Em- 
pire in the world. 12. Then follow the Speech and 
other academical exerciſes of our author, when he was 


Choſen Vice · Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


At the ſame time two queſtions were propoſed for a 
Doctor of Divinity's Act, on which Dr. Lightfoot 
was obliged to give his opinion by reaſon of the indiſ- 
poſition of the profeſſor, who ſhould have modera- 
ted: The queſtions were, Hbether the flate of inno- 
cence was a flate of Immortality and Whether Eternal 
Life way promiſed in the Old Teftament ? Both which 
the Doctor maintained in the affirmative. 13. Then 
follows a ſmall fragment of the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion. 14. The fourteenth Piece contains an account of 
the jourmies and encampments of the L[irachites, when 
they came out of Egypt. 15. The next is a ſhort 
explication of the four firſt chapters of the viſiens of 
the Prophet Hoſes, The Doctor is of the ſame opi- 
nion with thoſe, who believed, that the command, 
which God gave to that Prophet to marry a wife of 
whoredoms, is no more than a parable. 16. In che 
next he examines whether the repaſt, in which Chriſt 
( Fobn xiü. 27, 30) gave the ſop, which he had 
dipped, to Judas, was the Paſſov er or not. He maintains 
the negative, grounding his opinion chiefly on what St. 
John ſays (xiii. 1.) who being about to relate what ha p- 
d at that time, 7 by :obterving, chat it was at 

before the feait of the; Palaver. 18. The 
next piece is an examination of the queſtion, whether 


St. John the Aipoltle and Evangeliſt: is the author of 
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&« diſcouraged. I knew not to What better to attribute that paſſage, whereby the world 
c had almoſt been deprived of his excellent tract of the Temple; which was this (as he 
« himſelf tells it,) that going that very morning, that he began his Deſcription of the 


ce Temple, to ſee à piece of land but 


a mile off from his houſe, which he had been owner 


de of many years, but never ſaw, he choſe to take direction, and ſo to go alone by 
c himſelf for meditation ſake ; but in fine miſſed his way, and loſt himſelf, Here his 
& heart (he ſaid) took him to taſk, and called him fool, fo ſtudiouſly to ſearch into things 
« remote, and that fo little concerned his intereſt, and ſo neglective of what was near 
« him in place, and that ſo particularly concerned him; and a fool again, to go about 
ce to deſcribe to others places and buildings, that lay ſo many hundred miles off, as from 
« hence to Canaan, and under ſo many hundred years ruins; and yet not able to know 
ce or find the way to a field of his own that lay ſo near. And this fo far prevailed upon 
« him, that it put him upon a reſolution to lay by that work; and ſo he did for ſome 
« time, till afterwards his bookiſh mind made him take it in hand again.“ 


the Apocalypfe; which Dr. Lightfoot maintains a- 
inſt Dionyſius Biſhop of Alexandria (*), and other 
— men, who are of the contrary opinion. 19. 
Then follows a collection of the promifes made to the 
E Church in the Prophets, and which are not to 
fulfilled till the laſt times. 20. The next is an 
Examen of the Liturgy aſcribed to St. James. The 
Doctor proves this to be ſpurious. 21, The twenty 
firſt piece is a fragment of the Roman and Chriſtian 
hiſtory, and of the affairs and principal perſons of the 
firſt four centuries of Chriſtianity. In the firſt chap- 
ter he refutes the hiſtory of the aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary. He obſerves in the third, that the Em- 
ror Nerva prohibited the making any man an 
e and the marrying of a kinfwoman (+). 22. 


ſuam in matrimo- This volume concludes with a few letters from John 


Buxtorf and ſome other learned men to Dr. Lightfoot. 
In one of the Doctor's letters to Buxtorf we read, that 
he could ſcarce find any Bookſellers in England, who 


would venture to print his works; and that he was 


obliged to print ſome of them at his own expence. 
Frederick Mieg informs him in a letter, that there 
was not one bookſeller in Germany, who would freely 
undertake the Impreſſion of his Commentary on the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. We read there likewiſe, 
that Dr. Edmund Caſtel met with greatdifficulty in get- 
ting his Dictionary of the oriental languages printed, 
and that he had like to have been ruined by it, as 
Monfieur le Jay was before by the impreſſion of the 
Polyglott Bible at Paris. In theſe letters we alſo find, 
that ih the year 1656, Monſieur le Moyne, who was 


then Miniſter at Roan, and afterwards Profeſſor of 


Divinity at Leyden, ſent word into England, that 
the Edition of Joſephus, which he was about, was 
near finiſhed, and immediately to be put to-the preſs. 
Yet above thirty years after, no edition appeared, nor ſo 
much as the leaſt token of any ſuch thing was found in the 
library of Monſieur le Moyne after his death. Some 
have ſuppoſed that this work was ſtolen ; and others, 
that it was not ſo far advanced as to be ready for a 
publication. In 1700 Mr. Strype publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 8vo, Same genuine remains of the late pious and 
/carned John Lightfoot, D. D. conſiſting of three tracts, 
Viz. 1: Rules for a Student of the boly Scriptures. 2. 


Meditations upon ſome ahſtruſer Points of Divinity, and 
explanations of divers * ͤ·˖çͤ— places of Scripture. 3. 
An Expoſition of two ſelect articles of the Apoſtles Creed. 
Together with a large Preface concerning the author, his 
learned Debates in the Aſſembly of Divines, his peculiar 
opinions, his Chriſtian piety, and the faithful diſcharge 
of his miniſtiry. In the Preface Mr. Strype conſiders 
the Doctor as he was a Scholar, and a Divine, and 
as a ſolid, good Chriſtian. Mr. Strype owns, that 
he was noted for certain peculiar opinions, but that 
they were ſuch as were innocent, and had no bad in- 
fluence upon Religion, nor tended in the leaft to the 
breach of the peace of the Church, nor abated the 
neceſſity of a virtuous life. For the proof of this he 
mentions ſome of the chief of our author's peculiar 
notions 3 as 1. That the Jews ſhall not be called, 
but are utterly rejected. 2. His mean opinion of 
the Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament by the 
*« Septuagint ; that it was hammered out by the Jews 
« with more Caution than conſcience, more craft 
than ſincerity ; and that it was done out of politic 
ends to themſelves. 3. His opinion concerning the 
keys, that they were given to Peter alone. 4. 
His opinion, that the power of binding and looſing 
related not to, Diſcipline, but to Doctrine. 5. His 
peculiar interpretation of thoſe words of God to 
„Cain, / thou deſt not well, fin lieth at the door, 
«« Sin, fays the Doctor, that is, not Puniſhment to 
* take hold on thee, but a Sin-offering, to make a- 
„ tonement for thee; and that this was the common 
16 _—_— of TIRUM, i. e. Sir, in the books of 


„ Moſes.” Mr. Strype obſerves, that he had ſome 


thoughts of adding a fourth tract of our author, viz. 
a Chronicle of Events and Occurrences in the world 
under the Kings of France and the Ottoman Emperors, 


made by one Joſeph a Prieſt, who lived in the reign + 


of Henry VIII. being a fair tranſlation from the 
Hebrew into Engliſh done by the Doctor's own hand; 

t to prevent the 1 of the volume the Editor 
omitted it, contenting himſelf with only giving a taſte 
of that piece, and obſerving how that Jewiſh author 
ſets forth the calamities and dreadful deſtruction, which 
befel the Jews in the year 1096. | T. 


LILBURN (JOHN), was fon of Mr. Richard Lilburn of the county of Dur- 
ham (a), by Margaret Fah of Thomas Hixon of Greenwich in the county of Kent 
Eſq; Yeoman of the Wardrobe to Queen Elizabeth; and was deſcended of a good fa- 
mily at Thiekley- Punchardon in that county (5). He was put apprentice to Mr. Howſon 
a dealer in cloth near London Stone (c); „ at which time and before he was eſteemed 


youth of an high and undaunted ſpirit, of a quick and pregnant apprehenſion, and 
S. 17 l. ad edit. Of an excellent memory; yet always after, much addicted to contention, novelties, / 
London 2321. «+ . oppoſition of government, and to violent and bitter expreſſions (d).“ 
on the diſlike of his trade, he had an inclination to the ſtüdy of the Law, 
pats 479, 4% and was taketi into the ſervice of Mr. Will. Prynne of Lincoln's-Inn; who ſhortly after 
ſupro, ays, that (uffering for his Hiſtrio. Maſtix, Mr. Lilburn took his maſter's part, and diſperſed ſeveral 


bis maſter vas 4 


books againſt the ps z for which he was committed priſoner to the Fleet in 163), 


to Oxford, and thete arraigned as à traitor 


Vor. VII. 


gagged (e). In 1640 he was releaſed from pri 
à Captain in their ſervice ; but being taken 


Swithin's Lane. and afterwards whipped from that priſon to Weſtminſter. He ſtood like wiſe two hours 
in the pihory at the Palace-yard, and Peaking, there to the people againſt the State was 
(4) Weok 101 | p 


on by the Long - Parliament, and became 


— — at Branford in 1642 he was carried 
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wards being releaſed, he was made a Lieutenant Colonel, but being a man of a reſtlek 
diſpoſition, he became the Head of the Levellers, and publiſhed ſeveral Pamphlets [A] 
to promote their deſigns ; for which, and for his endeavours to diſturb the peace, he 
was committed priſoner to Newgate in Auguſt 1645; where continuing a conſiderable 
while, ſeveral petitions ſubſcribed by hundreds of Citizens and others, and alſo by his 


Wood, col. 
173+ 


wife, and many women, were preſented to the Parliament for his releaſement. He was 
afterwards removed to the Tower (F), where having too much liberty allowed him, he 
and his party ſpake very diſgracefully of the two Houſes of Parliament, to whom it ap- 


peared that there was a deſign of many thouſands concerted, under a colour of petition, 
(z) Whitelocke's to diſhonour the Parliament and their proceedings. Whereupon his liberty was reſtrain- 


Memorials of the 


Eeglib Affi, ed, and he was ordered to appear at the bar of the Houſe of Commons. This was in 
bag. 288, 239, January 1647 3 and accordingly appearing he made a large anſwer to the information 


edit. London 


1732. againſt him; and the Houſe ordered him to be remanded to the Tower, and tried by 

the Law of the Land for ſeditious and ſcandalous praktices againſt the State (g). Auguſt 
(b) Ibid. pag. the 1ſt 1648 there was an order made by the Houſe of Commons for his releaſement, 
* and a Committee named to conſider how he might have ſatisfaction for his ſufferings (); 


[4] Publiſhed ſeveral Pamphlets.) We ſhall here 
give the titles of ſome of his writings. I. A Salva Liber- 
tate. II. The Outcry of the young men and the Appren- 
tices of London; or an Inquiſition after the Loſs of the 
Fundamental Laws and Liberties of England, c. Lon- 

don 1645, Auguſt 1. in 4to. III. Preparation to an 
Hue and Cry after Sir Arthur Haſelrig. IV. A Let- 
ter to a Friend, dated the 2oth of July 1645 in 4to. 
V. A Letter to William Prynne, E/; dated the 7th of 
2 1645. This was written upon occaſion of 
Mr. Prynne's Truth triumphing over Falſbaod, Antiquity 
over Novelty. VI. London's Liberty in Chains diſco- 
vered, Ac. London 1646 in 4to. VII. The free 
Man's freedom windicated: or, a true Relation of the 
Cauſe and Manner of Lieutenant Colonel John Lilbourne's 
preſent impriſonment in Newgate, Sec. London 1646. 
VIII. Charters of London: or the ſecond part of Lon- 
don's Liberty in Chains diſcovered, &c. London 1646. 
28 Decemb. IX. Two Letters from the Tower of Lon- 
don to Colonel Henry Martin, a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, upon the 13th and 15th of September 1647. 
X. Other Letters of great Concern. London 1647. 
XI. The reſolved Man's Reſolution to maintain with the 
laſt Drop of his blood his civil Liberties and Freedoms 
granted unto him by the great, juſt, and trueft declared 
Laws of England, &c. London 1647 in 4to. XII. His 
grand Plea againſt the preſent tyrannical Houſe of Lords, 
which be delivered before an open Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, 20 Odtob. 1647. Printed in 1647 
in 4to. XIII. His additional Plea directed to Mr. John 
Maynard, Chairman of the Committee. 1647 in 4to. 
XIV. The Outcries of oppreſſed Commons, directed to all 
the rational and underſtanding in the Kingdom of England 
and Dominion of Wales, &c. Febr. 1647 in 4to. Ri- 
chard Overton, another Leveller then in Newgate, 
had an hand in this Pamphlet. XV. Jonab's Cry out of 
the Whale's Belly, in certain Epiſtles unto Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Cromwel and Mr. John Goodwin, complaining of 
the Tyranny of the Houſes of Lords and Commons at W:ſt- 
minſter, &c. XVI. An Impeachment of High Treaſon 

_ againſt Oliver Cromwell and his ſon in- laao Henry Ire- 
ton, Efquires, late Members of the forcibly diſſolved Houſe 
of Commons, preſented to publick View by Lieutenant Co- 
{onel John Lilburn cloſe Priſoner in the Tower of London, 
for his zeal, true, and zealous Afettion to the Liberties 
of this Nation. London 1649 in 4to. XVII. The Le- 
gal Fundamental Liberties of the People of England re- 
wi ved, aſſerted, and vindicated, Ic. London 1649, 
written by wway of Epiſtle to William Lenthall Speaker, 
dated from his cloſe, unjuſt, and cauſeleſs Captivity in 
the Tower of London, 8 Fune 1649. XVIII. Tao Peti- 
tions preſented to the Supreme Fe af of the Nation from 
thouſands of the Lords, Owners,” and Commoners of Lin- 
colnſhire, c. London 1650 in 4to. In a Paper, 
which he delivered to the Houſe of Commons Febr. 
26, 1645 with the Hands of many Levellers to it, 
in the name of Addreſſes to the Supreme Authority of En- 
(1) Whitelocke's gland, are propoſed the following particulars (1). That 
Memorials ef the there be no Intervals of Parliament, or Council of 
Engl A 5 State. That Parliaments be annual: and in the inter- 
L ryan. vals, to intruſt a Committee of their own members. 
That in the agreement there be a reſerve from ever 
having any Kingly Government, and a Bar againſt 
reſtoring the Houſe of Lords. That tithes be quite 
taken away, the Exciſe, ' Cuſtoms, and Merchants 
Companies. That there be no impriſgnment of diſabled 
men for debts ; and a courſe to force all that are able 


and 


to pay their debts, and not to ſhelter themſelves in pri- 
ſon. That provifion be made of work and com- 
fortable maintenance for all ſorts of poor, aged, and 
impotent people; and a ſpeedy and leſs troableſome 
way for deciding controverſies in Law. That the Par- 
liament be not diſſolved, till a new Repreſentative the 
next day be ready to ſucceed. That the Self-denying 
Ordinance be put in practice. That the ſame perſons be 
not continued long in the higheſt commands of military 
power. That a Committee of the Houſe may hear and 
conclude all Controverſies between Officers and Soldiers, 
and mitigate the Law Martial, and provide that it be not 
exerciſed upon perſons not of the army. That the preſs be 
opened for printing freely. That the charges of the Law, 
and the Stipends of Judges and Officers be abated, and 
the taxes eaſed, That above all, the Council of State, 
which threatneth ſo much tyranny, be diſſolved; and 
affairs managed by Committees of ſhort continuance 
to be often accountable for their truſt. That all Com- 
mittees, Magiſtrates, and Officers be prohibited, upon 
ſtrict penalty, from exceeding their commiſſions, and 
that complaints againſt them be encouraged. That the 
ſoldiers be ſatisſied as to their arrears and accounts. 
That the ordinance for tithes upon treble damages be 
taken away. In the Agreement of the People written 
by Lilburn, Walwyn, Prince, and Overton, and pub- 
liſhed May 1. 1649, were contained the following pro- 
poſals. 1. The ſupreme authority of this nation to be 
a Re tative of four hundred. 2. That two hun- 
dred be an houſe, and the major voice concluding the 
nation. 3. All public Officers to be capable of ſub- 
jection; thoſe of ſalary not to be Members. 4. No 
Members of one Repreſentative to be choſen of the 
next. 5. This Parliament to end the firſt Wedneſday 
in Auguſt 1649. 6. If this omit to order it, that the 
people proceed to elections. 7. A new Repreſentative 
to be the next day after this is diſſolved. 8. The next 
and future Parliaments each to ſtand for one whole 
year. g. The power to be without the conſent of any. 
10: They not to make laws to compel in matters of 
religion. 11. None to be compelled to fight by ſea or 
land againſt his conſcience. 12. None to be queſtioned 
concerning the wars, but in purſuance to authority. 
13. All privileges of any perſon from Courts of Juſtice 
to be null. 14. Not to give judgment againſt any, 
where no law was provided before. 15. Not to de- 
pend longer _ the uncertain inclination of Parlia- 
ment. 16. None to be puniſhed for refuſing to anſwer 
_ themſelves. 17. No appeal after fix months 

er the end of Repreſentatives. 18. None to be 
exempted for beyond ſea trade, where others are free. 
25 o exciſe or cuſtom to be above four months 

ter next Parliament. 20. Men's perſons not to be 
impriſoned for debt, nor their eſtates free. 21, Men's 
lives not to be taken away, but for murder, or the 


like. 22. Men upon trials for life, liberty, &c. to 


have witneſſes heard. 23. Tithes not to continue lon- 
ger than the next Repreſentative, 24. Every pariſh to 
chooſe their own Miniſter, and to force none to pay. 
25. Conviction for life, liberty, &c. to be by twelve 


neighbours fworn. 26. None to be exempted from 


offices for his religion only. 27. The people in all 
counties to chooſe all their public officers. 28. Future. 
Repreſentatives to juſtify all debts, arrears, &c. 29. No 
forces to be ratied but by the Repreientatives in being. 
30. This agreement not to be nulled; no eſtates leg 
velled, nor all things common, ES . 
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and on the 21ſt of that month an Ordinance was ſent from the Commons to the Houſe 


79 


of Lords for raiſing three thouſand pounds out of the eſtate of the late Lord Coventr 


towards reparation of his ſufferings by two ſentences againſt him in the Star-Chamber G). 


Upon this he went into the Low- 


i) Ibid · 

225 gi But u his publiſhing a piece intitled, England's new Chains diſcovered, he was com- 

(+) mid pag mitted on the 29th of March 1649 to the Tower (k), and by a ſpecial Commiſſion of 

392+ Oyer and Terminer was tried upon a charge of High Treaſon at Guild-Hall in London 
October the 24th, 25th, and 26th 1649, but was acquitted [BJ. In January 1654 an 
Act paſt againſt him for a fine of ſeven thouſand pounds, and that he ſhould be ba- 

(1) Ibid. fog · niſhed out of England, Scotland, and Ireland (5). 

850. Countries [C]; but returning afterwards to England [D], he was committed to Newgate, 
and brought to his trial at the Seſſions Houſe in the Old Baily, Auguſt the 20th 1653, 

Gams. pag but acquitted {m) [E]. Soon after he was conducted to Portimouth, in order to be con- 

863. 


veyed beyond the ſeas, but by putting in ſecurity for his peaceable deportment for the 
future, he was ſuffered to return, and turning 


Quaker ſettled at Eltham in Kent, where 


and at other places he ſometimes preached. He died at Eltham Auguſt the 29th 1657 3 
and his body was interred in the Quakers burying ground near More-Fields ( ). Judge 9 Wood, fol. 


Jenkins uſed to ſay of him, that „ if the world was emptied of all but Fobn Lilburn, 
« Lilburn would quarrel with John, and Jobn with Lilburn.” 


173, 174 
Winſtanley, 


He had an elder brother e. 523, 524» 


ROBERT [TJ, who was Major General of the North of England, and Commander in **” 
Chief of all the Parliament Forces in Scotland. 


LB] Tried upon a charge of High Treaſon at Guild. 
Hall in London October the 24th, 25th and 26th 1649; 
but was acquitted.) His trial was publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 4to; and was afterwards reprinted at London 
in 8vo. 
[C] Upon this he went into the Low Countries.] 
(2) Sehe Lives Mr. Winſtanley obſerves (2), that it was reported by 
of England's ſome, that during his abode there, he negotiated with 
Horihies, fes. the Lord Hopton, Colonel Charles Lloyd, and others 
2 of the royal party, that ſor the ſum of ten thouſand 
pounds he would deſtroy; the Lord General Cromwell, 
the Parliament and Council of State, and ſettle King 
Charles II on his throne in England; or elſe would 
have a piece of himſelf nailed upon every poſt in Bru- 
. But for the truth of this, ſays Mr. Winſtanley, 
FT file his own denial, I cannot conceive be ſhould have 
any thought that party would truft him, eſpecially with 
= fuch @ ſum of money; having before declared himſelf ſo 
eat an enemy to the late King. 
[o] Returning afterwards to England] Before he 
came over he ſent the following letter to Crom- 
well. 


« My Lord, 

« At my diſcourſe with you in your gallery, about 
* four or five months 29, I had thought I had given 
% your Lordſhip ſo full ſatisfaction in every thing, that 
«© might remove all jealoufies from you of my — 
« you in any kind; that of all men in the Parliament, 
« little imagined to have found your Honour to be the 
«« principal man to baniſh me into a ſtrange country, 
«« where for the ſafety of my life I am forced to print 
«© an Apology: and becauſe you are named in it, I 
« judge it but manlike to ſend you a copy of it; and, 
* if I had not been travelling laſt poſt-day, I had ſent 
« to you then. And I have alſo by this poſt ſent to 


* a friend three ſheets of paper in writing to commu- 
*© nicate to your Lordſhip; the which, if you-pleaſe 

to read them, you will find that you are deeply 
concerned in them. I have no more to ſay to your 

Honour, but to defire God for you, if it be his plea- 
jure, to make you ſpeedily as righteous in actions. 
as you were ſome years ago in declarations ; and 
to take leave to ſay, I am yet as much honeſt 70 
« Lilburn, as ever I was in my life, that neither loves 
1% flattery, nor fears greatneſs or threatnings.” 


He ſollicited likewiſe for a paſs, but in vain ; not- 
withſtanding which he came over to England. 
[E] Brought to trial at the Sefſjons- Houſe in the Ola- 
Baily the 20th of Aug:ft 1653; but acquitted] He 
pleaded, that the act, upon which he was indicted, 
was a lie and a falſhood ; that it had no law nor rea- 
ſon in it. That the Parliament could not make any act 
ſince the King's head was cut off; that by the fame 
law they voted him to death, they might vote his ho- 
neſt twelve Jury- men. He called Jehovah to witneſs, 
and proteſted before God, Angels, and men, that he 
was not the John Lilburn intended in the act; upon 
this the Jury found him not guilty (3). (3) Ibid. pag» 
[F] He had an elder brother, Robert.] After the 5*%, 522» 
Reſtoration he ſurrendered himſelf upon proclamation, 
and was attainted, and commited priſoner for life. 
But his father being then living, the eſtate at Thickley 
devolved upon the Major General's children by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Henry Beke of Hadenham 
in Bucks Gent. viz. Robert, born in 1650 ; Richara, 
born in 1652; Ephraim, born in 1688 ; all of whom 
were living in 1688. The Major General died in 
cloſe confinement in St. Nicholas iſland near Plymouth (4) Wood, Ath. 
in Devonſhire, in Auguit 1665, aged about fifty two Orea. vol. 2. col. 
years (4). * 


G LILY (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh Grammarian in the ſixteenth Cen- 


(a) Fuller's 


Wortbies in 


tury, was born at Odiam in Hampſhire (a), about the year 1468 (5), and elected 


Hampſhire, and One of the Demies or Semi-Commoners of Magdalen College Oxford in 1486, 


1 rs. 
ro deg ot aged eighteen yea 
Colet, pag · 370» 


Having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he left 4he Uni- 
verſity, and went for religion fake to Jeruſalem ; and in his return ſtaid ſome time in the 


e of Rhodes, and thence went to Rome, where he ſtudied under John Sulpitius and Pom- (% Knight's 


(5) He was fifty ponius Sabinus (c). In his travels he made himſelf maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
Mens des in and is ſaid to have been the firſt Engliſh traveller, who brought the Greek language out furs. 
© 2522, as appears of Italy into England about the year 1500 (4). Upon his return to England he ſettled in Lon- 
o—_ don, where he taught Grammar, Poetry, and Rhetoric with good ſuccels (e). * 
1512 he was appointed by Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, the firſt maſter of his ſchool, 


pitap 
(e) Wood, Ath. 


Oxon. vol, 1. col. 


Life of Dr. 
Jenn Colet, ubi 


(e) Idem, idid. 
At length in 2% Wood, 26 


16, 2d edit, Lon- in which place he continued about ten years, and educated a great many youths, who afterwards 


don 1721. 


IA The Grammar, which bears his name.] Mr. 
(1) 1 nn Thomas Baker obſerves (1), that the Common Gram- 
hy 3. pry, of «+ mar, that goes under the name of Mr. Lily, was 
wv ich edit. done by ſome of the moſt conſiderable men of the 


London 1708, 2 age. The Engliſb Rudiments by Dr. Colet, Dean 


became eminent in Church and State. Beſides the Grammar, which bears his name [4], 
| he 


% of St. Paul's, with a PxeFace to the firſt edition, 
directing its uſe by no leſs a man than Cardinal 


% Wolſey. The moſt rational part, the Syntax, was 
« writ or correſted by Eraſmus ; and other parts by 
other hands. So that though Mr. Lily now _ 
| 1 ay 
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(4) Ibid. 


„„ the name, which while living he always modeſtly 

« refuſed ; yet it was carried on by the joint endea- 

«« yours of ſeveral learned men, and he. perhaps had 

„ not the largeſt ſhare in that work.” Mr. John 

Ward, F. R. S. and Profeſſor of Rhetoric in Gretham 

College London, in his Preface to his improved editi- 

on of this Grammar at London, 1732, gives us a ve- 

ry exact hiſtory of it, which we ſhall tranſcribe. The 

Engliſh Introduftion was written by Dr. Colet, and de- 

dicated by him to Mr. William Lily in an Epiſtle da- 

ted in 1510, and prefixed to ſeveral antient editions. 

The Engliſh Syntax was written by Mr. Lily, as ap- 

: | pears by the title of ſeveral antient editions, which 

(2) Script. Bri- runs thus; Guillelmi Lili Angli Rudimenta. Bale (2) 
1-1 Cent. 8: aſeribes it to him, and cites part of the firſt ſentence, 
as it ſtands in thoſe editions. The Carmen de Moribus 

and Rules for the Genders of Nouns were written by 

Mr. Lily, and bear his name in all editions to this 

day. The rules for Hetereclites were firſt written in 

proſe, and were both ſhorter than the later editions 

in verſe, and in other reſpects pretty much different 

from them. But it appears ſomewhat doubtful, whe- 

| ther this alteration was made by the firſt author of 

(3) Ibid. Cent. 9+ them, or by ſome other perſon. Bale (3) attributes 
1 them to Thomas Robertſon, who was afterwards Dean 
of Durham; but takes no notice whether he wrote 
them in proſe or verſe. In ſome editions he is called 
Robert Robinſon ; and in later editions 'Thomas Robin- 
ſon, as he is called by William Haine in his epiſtle 
to Lily's rules conſtrued, uſually bound up with the 
Grammar. The Rules concerning the Preterperfe& 
Tenſes and Supines of Verb; are Lily's, and have his 
name prefixed in all editions. But the ſupplement of 
Defediue verbs was added by Thomas Robertſon, as 
we learn from Bale (4), who cites-the firſt verſe as it is 
now printed. 'The Latin Syntax was firlt drawn up 
by Lily, and then ſent by Dean Colet to Eraſmus for 
his review, who ſo far altered it, that neither of them 
afterwards thought he had a right to own it ; for which 
reaſon it was at firſt publiſhed without any author's 
name, and only an Epiſtle of Colet prefixed to it. 
This Epiſtle bears date 1513, and is written to Lily, 
recommending to him the uſe of the book ; from 
whence ſome at that time imagined the book was writ- 
e oe by the Dean himſelf (5). But this miſtake was 
nr is. Loan, Toon removed by an Epiſtle of Eraſmus, printed with- 
1614. which has in the year 1515, in which he ſays expreſly, that it 
Colet's Epiſtie was compoſed by Lily at the requeſt of Colet; and 
before it, cated takes occaſion to commend. Lily for his uncommon &now- 
IT: ledge of the languages, and admirable ſkill in the inſtruc- 
tion of youth. The verbal figures were taken from Pe- 

trus Maſellanus, and thoſe of conſtruction from Ger. 

(6) Vide Franc. Liftrius (6), a learned Phyſician, and great friend of 
3 Atber: Eraſmus, whoſe names are prefixed to them in ſome 
elgic, antient editions. The Proſody was at firſt very ſhort, 
(7) Ubi afra. and bore the title of Rægulæ werificales. Bale (7) af 
cribes this alſo to Thomas Robertſon, Moſt of theſe 

parts of the Grammar, which have been hitherto men- 

tioned, were collected together, and publiſhed in ſeve- 

ral editions, both at London and in foreign parts, be- 

fore King Henry gave it his royal ſanction. And ſe- 

veral learned men had ſo early imployed their labour 

in commenting upon and explaining particular parts of 

'*, loem, ibid. it. Thomas Robertſon, beſides the tracts already men- 
3 2 __ — on Lily's rules for the Gen- 
Alen, Oxin. ders of Nouns, and preterperſeft tenſes and ſupines of 
vey 5 cvl- 17» verbs; and dedicated all 723 2 Dr. i land 
5 Biſhop of Lincoln (*). And John Ritwiſe, the ſon in 
(8) Gymna/i- law and ſucceſſor of Lily in Paul's ſchool, whom 
3 M:- Wood (+) calls a moft eminent Grammarian, wrote a 
Coammar, edit, Latin Interpretation of the nouns and verbs contained in 
Antwerp. 1536, the two books of Lily laſt mentioned; bat not of the 
Tho. Hayne, in Heteroclites, as Wood relates ; though theſe indeed 
the. Preface „e, Were afterwards added in King Henry's Grammars, 
. wg: gs 6 _ with an Engliſh explication of the whole, which was 
from him John of good ule, till all thoſe rules came to be conſtrued 
Twelles, in the into Engliſh ; ſince which time it has ſerved for little 
Preface to lis elſe but to increaſe the bulk of the book. The Latin 
2 Syntax, not many years after its firſt publication, was 
2 N illuſtrated with Notes by Henry Prime, Maſter of a pub- 
the Monaſtery. lick ſchool at Munſter (8). Other Notes were alſo 
written upon it by Leonard Cox, a ſchoolmaſter at 

(9) Wood, Ab. Reading, and afterwards at Carleon in Wales (9), 
Oxon, vol. 1. Whom Bale (10) celebrates for his learning, as a Gram- 
Col. 56, marian, Rhetorician, Poet, and Divine. There were 
in England, contemporary with Lily, ſeveral other 

perſons famous for Gol Kill in Grammar, and whe 


(5) Lide Epift, 


(10) Cent, g. 
Fag · 31. 


from thoſe of Liſtrius. 
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likewiſe wrote upon the art; as John Holt, John Stan- 
bridge, Robert Whittington, created Dodtor of Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric at Oxford; and likewife Will. Hor- 
man, Dr. Thomas Linacre, John Lewis Vives, and 
ſome others (11). Nay ſuch was the eſteem of this (71) See Balt's 


art in thoſe times, that, as weare told by Sir Thomas Script, Brit, and 


Weed , At hen, 


Oxon. 


Elliot (12), King Henry VIII. did not himſelf 4% 
daine to be the chiefe author and ſetter forth of an intro- 
duction into Grammar for the childerm of his lowihg (12) Probeme to 
Jubjets, Whittington was a great Antagoniſt of Lily, the Caftel of 
and vied with him for reputation. But the celebrated 1 e, publiſhed 
character, which Lily's writings had foon gained, and '5** 
the preference, that was given to them above others, 
is evident from hence, that Cardinal ee ha- 
ving founded a Grammar-School at Tpſwich, by 
a letter dated 1528, recommended to the matters of 
it the uſe of Lih's rules (13). However the many (13) Grammar. 
and different compoſitions of that age written by «4+ Antwerp, 
perſons famed for their learning, could not but 527. 
occaſion a diverſity in the method of reaching ; 
fince each of them had his followers, as is uſus! 
in ſuch caſes. Wherefare to prevent this inconveni- 
ence, and to introduce a right Grammatical inſtitution, 
which is of fo great conſequence to the public, as bein; 
the foundation of all other Literature, King Henry VII F 
cauſed one kind of Grammar by ſundry learned men to be 
diligentlie dragon, and to be ſet out, only every where m be 
taught, for the uſe of learners, and for the hurt of changing 
of School-maſters (14). This work is ſaid to have been (14) Ki ro 
completed in the year 1543 (15). And among the / Reader before 
perſons appointed to compile it, Dr. Richard Cox, *b* Grammar. 
inſtructor to Prince Edward (16), ard afterwards 
Biſhop of Ely, is mentioned as one (17). And it is (75) Hayne's 
not improbable, he might for that reaſon cauſe the , , to bis 
Prince's name to be placed at the inning of the Ces, If this 
Engliſh introduftimm, where it is ſaid EDVARDUs f, account of the 
my proper name, inſtead of Joannes, Dean Colet's time be right, 
name, which was there before; as they have taken hat Sir Tho. 
care to inſert the King's name at the beginning of — i — W 
the Latin part, where, we meet with HENRIeus, Vil, * * 
Axdia. But how much the publick has been ſince cited, cannot re- 
indebted to thoſe 1 men for their joint labourg ſpect bis concern 
in this work, will beſt appear by comparing the au ahectten for 
Grammar, as it was compiled by them, and formed Gramm (as 
into one ſyſtem, with the feverz+ parts of it above- ſome may ima- 
mentioned. The Epiſile to the Reader was written gine) but muſt 
after the Grammar was completed and publiſhed ; but _ to one of p 
who was the author of it, whether one of the com- — 1 N 
pilers, or ſome other perſon, cannot perhaps at this treatiſ: of Sir 
diſtance of time be diſcovered. And the method of Thomas was 
teaching preſcribed by it expteſſes nothing more than publiſhed in 
the uſe of the Engliſh part. The Exgliſb introduction . 
is, for the ſubſtance of it, much the fame as Colet s; 
though frequently altered in the manner of expreſſion, (75) Bale, Cent. 
and ſometimes the order, with other improvements. 9” 
But the Engl Syntax is much more improved, both (17) Hayne, 
with regard to the method, and an enlargement of %a. 
double the quantity. The rules for the Genders of 
Nouns continue the ſame as they were written by Lify. 
But thoſe for the Heteroc/ites, beſides their being put 
into verſe for the greater eaſe of the memory, are 
much better methodized, corrected, and improved, 
from what they were at firſt ; whoever was the author 
of this alteration. The rules for the preterperfet tenſes 
and ſupines of Verbs remain, as they were in Li's 
time. And it has been obſerved before, that Thomas 
Robertſon wrote a Supplement of defefive Verbs, 
which began as that in our preſent Grammar. The 
Latin Syntax is in a manner new framed, and much 
enlarged. As to the figurative * neither the defi- 
nitions, nor examples of the verbal figures are entirely 
the ſame with thoſe of Meo/ellanus. And the figares - 
of cenſtruchion are ſometimes altered for the better wich 
reſpect to the method; otherwiſe: they differ but little 

But the Profody, which be- 
fore was exceeding ſhort and defective, is moſt inlarged 
and amended. If thoſe tracts of Thomas Robertion 
could be met with, which Bale tells us were printed 
together at Baſil in 1532, it might from thence be 
known, Whether his Ae. upon Lily's rules for 
the Genders of Nouns were the ſame with that account 
of the Terminations accommodated to the ſpecial rules, 
which always accompanies them in our prefent edi- 
tions; and likewiſe what to determine concerning his 
Rules for the Hateroclites, and ſupplement of deſecti ue 
Verbs, What remains of the Latin part (that is the 


Ortbography, and the other parts of the Eno 
2 ſeems 


a . 
7 
ö 
; . 


* (a) Mr. William 
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he wrote ſeveral other works [B]. 


He died of the plague at London February 


the 24th 


1522, aged fifty four, and was interred in the North- yard belonging to the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, having a plate with an inſcription fixed in the wall by the North 


door [C]. 
two ſons George and Peter [D]. 


He was very intimate with Sir Thomas More, By his wife Agnes he left 
His daughter Dionyſia was married to his Uſher Jobn 


Ritwyſe or Rightwyſe, who ſucceeded his father-in-law in the maſterſhip of St, Paul's 
School, and died in the year 1532, and his widow married James Jacob, one of the 
maſters of the ſaid ſchool, by whom ſhe had a fon named Polydore. 


ſeems to have been written by thoſe, who were ap- 
pointed to reduce it into the preſent form. But be- 
cauſe ſome of the firſt and chief parts of it , which 
children uſually learn at Schools, were both written and 
ubliſhed for the uſe of Pauls School, and Lily had 
fo conſiderable an hand in their compoſition, the whole 
Grammar, as it is now modelled, has generally gone 
under his name. As this Grammar was at firſt en- 
joined by the King's authority to be the only one taught 
(18) Vide The in Schools (18) 3 ſo for a long time Biſhops at their 
Epiſtle to the viſitations uſed to enquire of the Schoolmalters within 
_ , 9 their reſpective Dioceſes, aubet her they taught any other ? 
1 2 But as perſons, ſays Mr. Ward, of later times have had 
greater opportunities to ſearch into theſe fludies, and the 
art of Grammar, among other parts of polite literature, 
has been much cultivated by many eminent and learned 
men, both at home and abroad; ſeveral complaints have 
been made againſt our common Grammar, many new 
ſchemes and models publiſhed to reftify what has been 
thought amiſs in it, and even ſome attempls made in 
(19) Vid. Syned, Convocation to reform it (19). However it till fo far 
Arglican. pag. maintains its reputation, that the generality of our Eng- 
1 . liſh youth continue to learn it ; while moſt of the other 
2 " fſehemes have been chiefly confined to thoſe ſchools, for 
whoſe particular uſe they avere written, and many of 
them have ſcarce outlived their authors. One of the 
moſt conſiderable antagoniſts to this Grammar was Mr. 
Richard Johnſon in his Grammatical Commentaries : 
being an Apparatus to a new National Grammar ; by 
away of Animadverſion upon the falſities, obſcurities, re- 
dundancies, and defefts of Lily's Syſlem now in uſe, 
printed at London 1706 in 8vo. In the preface ha- 
ving obſerved, that a grammar ought to be comprehen- 
foe, certain, plain, and brief, he tells us, that Lig)“ 
Grammar ** 18 intolerable in all theſe ſeveral particu- 
« Jars. The rules it gives do not contain one half 
« of what is neceſſary to be known in the Latin 
4% tongue. They are, beſide that, in many things 
« directly falſe, and contrary to the uſe of authors. 
« 'They are in many things obſcure ; and though want- 
„ing in neceſſaries, yet abounding in unneceſſaries, 
«© as often giving two rules where one would ſerve, 
or a long and tedious one, where a ſhort one would 
« do the buſineſs better.” Mr. Samuel Mountfort, 
Maſter of the School at Chriſt's Hoſpital London, in 
his Teſtimonial concerning Mr. Johnſon's book, ob- 
ſerves, that how uſeful ſoever Mr. Lily's Grammar 
may have hitherto been to the publick, it cannot be 
denied, that for the better improvement of our Engliſh 
youth in the knowledge of the Latin tongue, there ſetms 
Juſt reaſon for a review and correction thereof, or for 
the ſubſtitution of another more accurate and complete ; 
that manifeſtly labouring under ſo many falfities, objcuri- 
ties, redundancies, and defefts, And Mr. William Bax- 
ter in his TeHimonial tells us, that Mr. Johnſon's work 
is © a complete Apparatus to a new National Gram- 
* mar, ſo much wiſhed for by all, that are ſenſible of 
«© the errors, deficiencies, redundancies, not to ſay 
« blunders, of our Legal Grammar.” | 
LB] Wrete ſeveral other works.) I. Monita pædagogica, 
ſeu Carmen de Moribus, ad ſuos Diſcipulos. The beginning 
of which is, Qui mihi Diſcipulus, c. II. In Anig- 


Lilly's Hiftory 9 
— Life a 4 
imes from tbe 2 . . | . 
your Joo „ near Caſtle Donnington in Leice 

1681 ; written 


by bimſelf in the 66th year of bis age to bis wirthy Friend Elias Aſhmole Eſq; page 1, 2, 3+ 2d edit, Londgn 1715. 


[4] S of William Lilly.) This William Lilly 
was ſon of Robert Lilly, who married Jane the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Poole of Dalby, in Leiceſterſhire, whoſe 
ſon Mr. Henry Poole, was one of the Knights of 
Rhodes, and was at the ſiege of Rhodes, when that 


of William Lily, was a Dignitary i 


matica Boſſi Antiboſſicon primum, ſecundum, tertium, ad 
Guilel. Hormannum. London 1521 in 4to. Theſe 
three Antibeſſicons are written in verſe, not only againſt 
William Horman, but alſo againſt Robert Whitting- 
ton, a Laureat Poet and Rhetorician. 'The beginning 
of them is, Non, Hormanne, latet, &c, III. Poemata 
varia; printed with the iaid Antiboficons. IV. De 
Laudibus Deiparæ Virginis, V. Apologia ad Jobannem 
Skeltonum. VI. Apologia ad Robertum Whittingtonum. 
VII. He made ſeveral tranſlations from Greek into 
Latin, and from Italian into Engliſh. The Progymna/- 
mata Thome Mori & Guilielmi Lilii, Sodalium, being 
tranſlations of Greek Epigrams into Latin, were pabliſh- 
ed in a book printed at Baſil 1563 in 8vo. and en- 
titled, Tom Mori, Angliæ Ornamenti eximii, Lucu- 
bratiomes, ab innumeris mendis repurgate. 
[C] Interred in the North-yard belonging to the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, having a plate with an in- 
ſcription, fixed in the Wall by the North Door.) The 
Inſcription was as follows: GULIiEtLMo LIL io, Pau- 
line Scholæ olim Præceptori primario, & Acx ETI con- 
Jugi, in ſacratiſſimo hujus Templi Cæmeter is, hinc à tergo 
nunc deſtructo, conſepultis ; Georgius Lilius, hujus Eccle- 
fie Canonicui, Parentum memoriæ pie conſulens, Tabel- 
lam hanc ab amicis conſervatam hic reponendam curavit. 
Obiit ille G. L. ann. Dom. 1522. J. Cal. Marti. 
Vixit LV 
[D] He left tro 2 George and Peter.) GROROE 
LiLy was born in London, and educated at Magdalen 
College in Oxford; and leaving the Univerſity Without 
a Degree travelled to Rome, where he was received 
into the Patronage of Cardinal Pole, and became emi- 
nent there for his {kill in ſeveral parts of learning. 
Upon his return to England he was made Canon of 
St. Paul's, and afterwards Prebendary of Canterbury. 
He died in the beginning of the year 1559 (20). (25) Wood, 
He wrote Anglorum Regum Chronices Epitome. Venice U. Oaen. vol. 
1548. Francfort 1565 in qto. Baſil 1577, Kc. To ETON 
this book are added Lancaſtriæ & E boracenſis de Regno 
Contentiones. Regnum Angliz Genealogia, He wrote 
alſo Elogia Virorum illuſtrium ; & Calalegus ive Se- 
ries Pontificum & Cæſarum Romanorum ; and the Life 
of Dr. John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheiter (21) He (21) See Anthe- 
publiſhed likewiſe the firſt exact Map, that ever was 1 Hermar's 
drawn of Britain (22). PETER Lil x, the other ſon becimen, p. 67. 
tbe Church of (22) N chelſon's 
eter Lily, D. D. Ee Hilleri- 


12 cal Library, vols 
in Cambridge, af. | page 6, 7. 


Canterbury, and father of another 
ſometime Fellow of jeſus Colle 
terwards a Brother of the Hoſpjeal of the Savoy in the „dit. Londen 
Strand London, Prebendar t. Paul's and of Sarum, 1696. 

and Archdeacon of "Taunton. This Dr. Lily died in the 

latter end of the year 1614, and was interred in the 

Church of the Savoy (23). He was author of ſeveral (23) Wocd, Arb. 
books, particularly of, 1. Conciones duc, una inſcripta, Cen. vol. 1. 
Pax Liliana, in AZ. xv. 39. altera, Columba Eccleſiæ, „ 16, 7. 

in Johann. xix. 9, 10. London 1619 in 4to. pub- 

liſhed by his widow Dorothy. 2. Tas Sermons, the 

firſt, 4 Preparative Lillie to cure Souls, on Mark xvi. 6. 

and the other, Hew to /cek and find Chrift, on Luke 

xxiv. 5. Both printed at London 1619 in 4to. pub- 

liſhed by his widow, whoſe daughter Mary hath verſes 

in commendation of them, prefixed to them, „ 


FLILLY (WILLIAM), an eminent - Engliſh Aſtrologer in the ſeventeenth Cen- 
tury, was fon of William Lilly [4 and born at Diſeworth in the pariſh of Lockington 
terſhire May the iſt 1602 (a). In 1613 he was ſent to 


Aſhby 


Iſland was taken by Solyman the Magnificent, Our (1) Mr. William 
author's mother was Alice, the daughter of Edward ref s of 
Barham, of Fiſkerton;mills near Newark upon Trent 6 g 2,; 
in Notiinghammire (1). R 


2 Ys. * x 


X 


LIL 


Aſhby de la Zouch to be inſtructed in Grammar learning under Mr. John Brinſley; but 
(b) mid. pag Mr, Lilly's father being in debt, he could not maintain him in learning (+), and therefore 


82 


+» 5. 6. in April 1620 he went to London, and was entertained by Gilbert Wright, Maſter of 


the Salters Company in 1624, living in the Strand, who not being able to write, our 

(c) Ibid. pag. 7, author kept his accounts, and did ſervile work in the family (c). May the 22d 1627 his 
% maſter died ; and September the 8th following Mr. Lilly married his widow (4), with 
(4) bid. paz- whom he had a fortune of about a thouſand pounds (e); ſo that being much at leiſure 
„ he frequented Sermons and Lectures, and inclined to the Puritan party (f). In 1632 
00 Ibid. pag- 31. he began to ſtudy Aſtrology [B]. In October the year following he buried his wife (g). 
In 1634 he purchaſed a moiety of thirteen houſes in the Strand; and November the 18th 

(/) wia ret. 20. that year he married a ſecond wife, with whom he had a fortune of five hundred pounds 5 
(e) mid. pas. 31. (). She was, as he tells us himſelf (i), of the nature of Mars. This year a memorable | 
(s) Ibid. pag- accident happened to him, which we ſhall mention in the note [CJ]. In May 1636 he 
3 removed to Herſham in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames in Surrey, where he continued 
barn till September 1641, when he returned to London; and in the years 1642 and 1643 pur- 
(k) Ibid. pag- 35, ſued his Aſtrological ſtudies (æ). In 1643 he became familiarly acquainted with Bulſtrode 
* 35. Whitelocke Eſq; who was afterwards his friend and patron (7). In April 1644 he pub- 
(1) bid. pag 43+ liſhed his Merlinus Anglicus Junior [D]; and in June following his Supernatural Sight [E]. 
The ſame year he likewiſe publiſhed The White- King*s Prophecy [F]; and England's 
Prophetical Merlin. Mr. George Wharton having in his Almanack for 1645, publiſhed 

under the name of George Naworth, called him an impudent and ſenſeleſs fellow, Mr. 

Lilly, who before that time had been more inclined to the intereſts of the King, now de- 


(=) Ibid. pag- voted himſelf entirely to thoſe of the Parliament; but ſtill, ſays he (m), with much af- 
oy feftion to his Majeſty's perſon and unto Monarchy, Mr. Lilly made repriſals upon Mr. 
Wharton in his Almanack for 1645 ; wherein he made ule of the King's Nativity; 

(») Ibid. pag. 46. 6 and finding, ſays he (u), that his aſcendant was approaching to the quadrature of Mars 
| about 


[B) In 1632 he began to fludy Aftrolgy.] He was 

inſtructed in that art by one Mr. Evans, a Maſter of 

Arts, and a Miniſter, who had formerly a cure in Lei- 

ceſterſhire, ** but now was come to try his fortunes at 

London, being in a manner inforced to fly for ſome 

*« offences very ſcandalous committed 2 in thoſe 

«« parts, where he had lately lived; for he gave judg- 

«© ment upon things loſt, the only ſhame of Aftrolo- 

« gy.” He then Fived in Gun-powder-Alley. Mr. 

Lilly attended his inſtructions for ſeven or eight weeks, 

(2) Ibid. pag. 21. in which time he could ſet a figure perfectly (2). 
After his wife's death in 1633 he proſecuted his ſtu- 

dies for a year or more with great vigour, during ⁊ubich 

(3) Ibid- pag. 37, time, ſays he (3), 4 Scholar unto me for forty 
32» ſhillings, Ars Notoria, à large volume in Parchment, with 
the names of thoſe Angeli and their pictures, which are 

thought and belt ved by wiſe men to teach and inſtruct 

in all the ſeveral liberal ſciences, and is attained by ob- 

ſerving elected times, and thoſe prayers appropriated unto 

the ſeveral Angels. 1 do ing ly acknowledge, 1 uſed 

thoſe Prayers, according to the form and direction pre- 

fſeribed, for ſome weeks, uſing the word Aſtrologia for 

Aſtronomia. That Ars Notoria inſerted in the latter end 


* tinguiſhed, or burned very dimly. John Scott, my IS. 
partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not what Ho. 
to think or do, until I gave directions and command . 
* to diſmiſs the Dzmons ; which when done, all was 1 
quiet again, and each man returned unto his lodg- 3 
ing late, about twelve a clock at night. I could 
never ſince be induced to join with any in ſuch 
* like actions. The true miſcarriage of the buſineſs 
„was by reaſon of ſo many people being preſent at 
«« the operation, for there were above thirty, ſome 
«« laughing, others deriding us; fo that if we had not 
« diſmifſed the Dzmons, I believe moſt part of the 
% Abbey.Chaurch had been blown down. Secrecy and 
intelligent operators, with a ftrong confidence and 
« knowledge of what they are doing, are belt for 
„ this work.” 

LD] tn April 1644 he publiſhed his Merlinus Angli- 
cus Junior.) He tells us (5), that he had given one (5) Pag. 44- 
day the copy thereof to Mr. Whitelocke, who by acci- 
dent was reading thereof in the Houſe of Commons, 
before the Speaker took the chair. Many perſons looked 
upon it, and got copies thereof; which Mr. Lilly being 
informed of, he applied himſelf to John Booker to li- 
cenſe it, for the latter was then Licenſer of all Mathe- 


„„ have fallen upon us. 


of Cornelius Agrippa fignifieth nothing ; many of the 
Prayers being not the ſame, nor is the direction to theſe 
Prayers any thing conſiderable. | 5 

[C] This year a memorabe accident happened to bim, 


(4) Ibid. pag. 32, 0hich ave ſhall mention in the Note.) He tells us (4), 


that David Ramſey, his Majeſty's Clock-maker, ha- 
ving been informed, that there was a great quantity of 
Treaſure buried in the Cloyſter of Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
acquainted Dean Williams, then Biſhop of Lincoln, 
with it. The Dean gave him liberty to ſearch after 
it, with this, proviſo, that if any ſhould be diſcovered, 
his Church ſhould. have a ſhare in it. Ramſey finds 
out one John Scott, who pretended to the Uſe of the 
Moſaical Rods, to aſſiſt him. I, continues Mr. Lilly, 
« was deſired to join with him, unto which I conſented. 
« One winter's night David Ramſey, with ſeveral Gen- 
“ tlemen, myſelf, and Scott, entered the Cloyſters. We 
% played the Hazel-Rod round about the Cloyſters: 
« upon the Weſt fide of the Cloyſters the rods turned 
„one over another, an argument that the Treaſure was 
« there. The labourers digged at leaſt ſix foot deep, and 
% then we met with a coffin ; but in it was not 
% heavy, we did not open it, which we afterwards 
* much repented. From the Cloyſters we went into 
„ the Abbey-Church, where, upon a ſudden (there 
being no wind when we began) ſo fierce, ſo high, 
„ ſo bluſtering, and loud a wind did riſe, that we 
« yerily believed, the weſt-end of the Church would 
Our rods. would not move at 
all; the and torches, all but one, were ex 


matical books. I had to my knowledge, ſays our 
* author, never ſeen him before ; he wondered at the 
«© book, made many impertinent obliterations, framed 
many objections, ſwore it was not poſlible to diſtin- 
«« guiſh betwixt King and Parliament; at laſt licenſed 
« it according to his own fancy. I delivered it unto 
% the Printer, who being an arch-Preſbyterian had 
« five of the Miniſtry to inſpeR it, who could make 
„nothing of it, but ſaid it might be printed, for in 
« that I meddled not with their Dagan. The firſt im- 
«« prefſion was ſold in leſs than one week. When I 
1% preſented ſome to the Members of Parliament, I 
«© complained 5 Booker the Licenſer, who had 
«« defaced my They gave me order forthwith 
* to reprint it as I would, and let them know, if any 
« durſt refiſt me in the reprinting or adding what I 
* thought fit. So the ſecond time it came forth as I 
« would have it.“ 


LE] His Supernatural Sight.) * If J could, ſays 


« he (6), have procured the dull Stationer,to have been (6) Ibid. pag. 
« at the charges to have cut the 7cor or form of that #5 


40 prodigious apparition, as I had drawn it forth, it 
« woul 


have gave great ſatisfaction. However the 
«« Aſtrological, judgment thereupon had its full event 
4 in every particular.” 


FI The ſame year he likewiſe publiſhed The White- 
King's Prophecy.] There were ſold of this eighteen 
banked in three days, ſo that it was often reprinted. 
He then made ho commentary upon it (7). 


LIL 


« about June 1645, I gave this unlucky judgment; If now we fight, a viftory ſtealeth 
« pon us; and ſo it did in June 1645 at Naſeby, the moſt fatal overthrow he ever 
« had.” The ſame year he publiſhed his Starry Meſſenger [G]; and in 1646 a Collec- 
tion of Prophecies, with the explication and verification of Aquila, or the White King's 
Prophecy ; as alſo the Nativities of Archbiſhop Laud and Thomas Earl of Strafford. 
The fame year he began to compoſe his book intitled, Chriſtian Aſtrology ; which he 


(0) * Ps finiſhed in November 1647 (o): and the ſame year finiſhed the third book of Nativi- 
3 ties About that time there being ſome difference between the Parliament and Army. 
(p) Ibid. pag. _— head-quarters were at Windſor, he was carried thither with John Booker, another L 
50 Aſtrologer [HI], and had an audience of General Fairfax [1]. The ſame year he like- 
. wiſe publiſhed the World's Cataſtrophe, the Prophecies of Ambroſe Merlin, with a key to 
E them, and Trithemius of the Government of the World by the preſiding Angels; all printed in 
one volume, the two firſt pieces being tranſlated into Engliſh by his friend Elias Aſh- 
(7) Wa. pag mole Eſq; (). While the King was at Hampton-Court about July or Auguſt 1647, 


59e Mr. Lilly was conſulted, whither his Majeſty might retire for ſafety [X]; and he was 
afterwards in 1648 conſulted for the ſame purpole, while the King was at Cariſbrook 
Caſtle in the Ifle of Wight LJ. The ſame year Mr. Lilly publiſhed his Treatiſe of the 


three 


[G] Hi: Starry Meſſenger.) This treatiſe contained 
an interpretation of three ſuns ſeen in London May the 
29th. 1644, being the birth-day of Prince Charles; 


for the art we ſtudied, /ays Mr. Lily (10), he hoped, (10) Mr. Will. 
it was lawful and agreeable to God's word, He Lilly's Hiſtery of 
« underſtood it not, but doubted not but we both ſenred Le, fag · 57» 
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8) Thid. pag» 
46, 47, 48. 


vol. 1. col. 147. 
2d edit. and Aſh- 
mole's Diary, 
Pag. 44. 


and an Aſtrological judgment concerning the effects of a 
Solar Eclipſe viſible the 1 1th of Aug. 1645. Two days 
before the publiſhing of it, his antagoniſt Captain 
George Wharton, having given his Aitrological judg- 
ment upon the King's March from Oxford, therein fell 
very ſeverely upon our author and Mr. Booker. Sir Sa- 


muel Luke, Governor of Newport-Pagnel, had Captain 


Wharton's piece ſent to his garriſon from Oxford, which 
was immediately preſented to Mr. Lilly, who had about 
twelve hours to anſwer it, which he did with prodigious 
expedition; and the Captain's piece and Mr. Lilly's 
anſwer was printed off immediately, and publiſhed 
with our author's Starry Meſſenger on the very day of 
the Parliament's great victory at Naſeby. Within 
fourteen days after the publication of that book, it was 
complained of to the Committee of Examinations, and 
Mr. Miles Corbet, who was afterwards one of the 
King's Judges, ordered Mr. Lilly to be taken into 
cuſtody. —— his examination Mr. Corbet produced 
his Merlinus Anglicus for the year 1645, and ſaid, that 
there were many ſcandalous paſſages in it againſt the 


| Commiſſioners of Exciſe in London. He produced 


one paſſage, which being openly read by himſelf, the 
whole Committee adjudged it to ſignify the errors of Sub- 
Officers, but to have no relation to the Commiſſioners 
themſelves. Then Mr. Corbet found out another dan- 
gerous place, as he ht; and the words were thus 
in the printed book : In the Name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, will not the Exciſe pay the Soldiers ? 
which Mr. Corbet ignorantly read; will not the Eclipſe 
pay Soldiers ? at which the Committee heartily laughed. 
and fo he became ſilent. The Sollicitor for the Exciſe 
then alledged, that ſince Mr. Lilly's Starry Meſſenger 
was publiſhed, the Exciſe-Houſe had been burnt, and 
the Commiſſioners pulled by their cloaks in the Ex- 
change. But this was found to have- happened twelve 
days before the publication of our author's book. Upon 
this he was diſcharged without paying the fees (8). 
[H] Jabn Booker, another Aſtrologer.] He was born 
in Mancheſter in 1601, and in his youth inſtructed in 
the Latin Tongue, which he underſtood very well. 
From nis infancy he had an inclination to Aſtrology. 
He was apprentice to an Haberdaſher in Laurence-Lane 


London; but leaving bis trade taught to write at Hadley 


in Middleſex ſeveral ſcholars in the ſchool there. He 
was afterwards Clerk to Sir Chriſtopher Clethero, and 
Sir Hugn Hamerſley, both Aldermen of London, and 
Juſtices of the Peace. He publiſhed: ſeveral pieces, 
and died at London in April 1667, and was interred 
in the Church of St. James in Duke's Place, where a 
marble-fone was laid over his grave with an inſcription 
on it by Elias Aſhmole Eiq; (9). 

[7] Carried thither with John Booker ... and had an 
audience of General Fairfax.) The General told them, 
* that God had bleſſed the army with many ſignal 
5 victories, and yet their work was not finiſhed. He 
* hoped God would go along with them, until his 
6 — hs done. They V not 972 — 
„ the welfare and tranquillit the e 
«© whole nation; and for had end 2 roſuived: to ſa- 
crifice both their lives and their own fortunes. As 


God, and therefore had a good opinion of us both.“ 
To this ſpeech Mr. Lilly made the following reply. 
My Lord, I am glad to fee you here at this time. 


*« Certainly, both the people of God and all others of 


this nation, are very ſenſible of God's mercy, love, 
and favour unto them, in directing the Parliament to 
«© nominate and ele& you General of their armies, a 
«« perſon ſo religious, ſo valiant. The ſeveral unex- 
«« pected victories obtained under your Excellency's 
conduct will eternize the ſame unto all poſterity. We 
are confident of God's going along with you and 
your army, until the great work, for which he or- 
% dained you both, is fully perfected, which we hope 
% will be the conquering ana ſubverſion of your's and 
*« the Parliament's enemies; and then a quiet ſettle- 
«« ment and firm peace over all the nation, unto God's 
* glory, and full ſatisfaction of tender conſciences. Sir, 
«« as for ourſelves, we truſt in God, and, as Chriſtians, 
«« believe in him. We do not ſtudy any art, but what 
« 1s lawful, and conſonant to the Scriptures, Fathers, 


and Antiquity ; which we humbly deſire you to 


% believe.” 
* While the King wwas at Hampton-Court about 
F uly or Auguſt 1647 Mr. Lilly aas conſulted, whither 


his Majeſty might retire for ſafety.) Our author tells 


us (11), that the King was aefirous to eſcape from the (11) Ibid, pag. 


Soldiery, and to obſcure himſelf for ſome time near Lon- ** 


don, the Citizens whereof began noc 10 be unruly and alie- 
nated in affettion from the Parliament, inclining wholly 
to his Majeſty, and very averſe to the army. His Ma- 
Jefly was well informed of all this, and thought to make 
good uſe hereof. Beſides, the Army and Parliament were 
at ſome odds, who ſhould be maſitrs. ** Upon the 
«++ King's intention to eſcape, and with his conſent, 
*© Madam Whorewood came to receive my judgment, 


«« ſays Mr. Lilly (12), viz. in what quarter of this na- (12) Ibid, 


tion he might be moſt ſafe, and not be diſcovered 
until himſelf pleaſed. When ſhe came to my door, 
« I told her, I would not let her come into my houſe, 
for I buried a maid-ſervant of the plague very lately. 
« 1 fear not the plague, but the pox, quoth ſhe ; ſo up 
« we went. After erection of my figure, I told her, 
* about twenty miles or thereabouts from London, and 
% in Efſex, I was certain he might continue undiſcovered. 
She liked my judgment very well, and being herſelf 
of a ſharp judgment remembered a place in Eſſex 
1 about that diſtance, where was an excellent houſe 
and all conveniences for his reception. Away ſhe 
„ went early next morning unto Hampton Court, to 
* acquaint his Majeſty. But ſee the misfortune: he, 
either guided by his own approaching hard fate, or 
«© miſguided by Aſhburnham, went away in the night- 
«« time weltward,. and ſurrendered himſelf to Ham- 
mond in the Iſle of Wight. Whilſt his Majeſty 
% was at Hampton-Court, Alderman Adams ſent 
«© his Majeſty one thouſand pounds in gold, five hun- 
% dred whereof he gave to Madam Whorewood. I 
„believe I had twenty pieces of that very gold for 
„% my ſhare.” 

[L] He was afterward in 1648 conſulted for the ſame 


purpoſe, while the King was at Cariſorook Caftle in : 2 
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(ts) Ibid. 


(eo) Ibid.“ Page 


69-72» 


(13) Ibid, Page 
61. 


(14) Ibid. pag. 


61, 62, 63. 


(15) Ibid. pag. 


63. 


155 annum 


LIL 


three Suns, ſeen the preceding winter; as alſo an Aſtrological judgment upon a conjunction 
of Saturn and Mars June the 28th in 11 degrees 8 minutes of Gemini, This year the 
Council of State gave him in money fifty pounds, and a penſion of a hundred pounds 
MI. In 1648 and 1649 he publickly read and explained the firſt part of 
is Introduction to Chriſtian Aſtrology, for the improvement of young Students in that 
(r) Ivid- pag. 64+ Science (7). In 1651 he publiſhed his book intitled, Monarchy or no Monarchy, The 

ſame year he purchaſed 110 l. per annum in fee-farm rents for 1030 J. which he paid in 


ready money; but upon the Reſtoration he loſt theſe rents, which returned to the right 
0% Ibid, pag+ 67. owner (). During the ſiege of Colcheſter, he and John Booker were ſent for to encou- 
rage the ſoldiers, aſſuring them that the town would be ſoon taken, as indeed it was (7). 
In 1652 he purchaſed an houſe and ſome lands at Herſham near Walton upon Thames 
(v) Ibid. pag. 68. for 950 J. (u). The ſame year he publiſhed his Aunus tenebroſus; or the black year [N]. 


In his Almanack for the next year, he aſſerted, that the Parliament ſtood upon a totter- 


ing foundation, and that the commonalty and ſoldiery would join together againſt them; 
upon which a motion was made in Parliament, that his Almanack ſhould be examined 
by the Committee for plundered Miniſters, and himſelf was detained in cuſtody for thir- 
teen days (w) OJ. In 1653 and 1654 he had a diſpute with the learned Mr.” Thomas 


of Wight.) Our author obſerves (13), that while the 
King was there, the Kentiſh men in great numbers roſe 
in arms, and joined with the Lord Goring; a conſiderable 
number of the beſt ſhips revolted from the Parliament; 


. and the Citizens of London were forward to riſe againſt 


the Parliament. His Majeſty laid his deſign to eſcape 
out of priſon by ſawing the iron-bars of his chamber- 
window ; a ſmall ſhip was provided, and anchored not 
far from the caſtle to bring him into Suſſex. Horſes 
were provided ready to carry him through Suſſex into 
Kent, that ſo he might be at the head of the army in 
Kent, and from thence march immediately to London, 
where thouſands then would have armed for him. The 
Lady Whorewood came to me, ſays My. Lilly, and 
« acquaints me therewith. I got G. Farmer, who 
was a moſt ingenious Lockſmith, and dwelt in 
„ Bow-Lane, to make a ſaw to cut the iron bars in 
* ſunder; I mean to ſaw them; and Agua Fortis be- 
„ ſides. His Majeſty in a ſmall time did his work; 
the bars gave liberty for him to go out; he was out 
„with his body till he came to his breait ; but then 
his heart failing, he proceeded no farther. When 
„this was diſcovered, as ſoon after it was, he was 
* narrowly looked after, and no opportunity aſter that 
could be deviſed to enlarge him. About September 
the Parliament ſent their Commiſſioners with propo- 
* ſitions unto him in the Iſle of Wight, the Lord 
« William Say being one. The Lady Whorewood 
comes again unto me from him, or by his conſent, 
* to be directed. After peruſal of my figure, I told 
«© her, the Commiſſioners would be there tuch a day. 
«© I elected a day and hour when to receive the Com- 
miſſioners and propoſitions ; and as ſoon as the 
«+ propoſitions were read, to ſign them, and make 
„ haſte with all ſpeed to come up with the Com- 
miſſioners to London, the army being then far 
« diſtant from London, and the city enraged ſtoutly 
„ againſt them. He promiſed he would ſo do. That 
„ night the Commiſſioners came, and old Say and his 


«© Majeſty had private conference till one in the morn- 
«c 


„ who clearly diſſuaded him from ſigning the propoti- 
tions, telling him they were not fit for him to ſign; 
«© that he had many friends in the Houſe of Lords, and 


cure more, and then they would frame more eaſy 
propoſitions. This flattery of this unfortunate Lord 
occaſioned his Majeſty” to wave the advice I and 
{ome others, that wiſhed: his proſperity, had given, 
in expectation of that, which afterwards could ne- 
ver be gained. The army having ſome notice hereof 
from one of the Commiſſioners, who had an eye 
upon old Say, haſted up to London, and made the 
Citizens very quiet; and beſides the Parliament and 
Army kept a better correſpondency afterwards with 
each other (14).” | 
LM] The Council of State gave him in money fifty 
pounds, and a penſion of an hundred pounds per annum. 
He tells us (15), that he had this granted him for wery 
great conſiderations ; and that he received his penſion 
for two years and no more. Upon ſome diſcontents, /ays 
«« he, I after would not or did require it. The cauſe 
moving them was this; they could get no intelli- 


Ar 


ing. The King acquaints Say with his intention, 


«© {ome in the Houſe of Commons; that he could pro- 


Gataker. 


«« gence out of France, although they had ſeveral agents 
there for that purpoſe. I had formerly acquaintance 
« with a Secular Prieit, at this time Confeſſor to one 
of the Secretaries, Unto him I wrote, and by that 
% means had perfect knowledge of the chiefeſt concern- 
« ments of France, at which they admired ; but I ne- 
ver yet until this day revealed the name of the per- 
* ſon. One occaſion why I deſerted that employment 
% was, becauſe Scott, who had eight hundred pounds 
fer annum tor intelligence, would not contribute any 
«« occaſion to gratify my friend. And another thing 
« was, I received ſome affront from Gualter Froſt, 
their Secretary, one that was a principal Miniſter 
* belonging to the Council of State.” ; 
N] The ſame year he publiſhed his Anus Tenebro- 
ſus : Or, The Black Vear.] “ This book, jays he (16), (16) Ibid, pag. 
I did not fo intitle, becauſe of the great obſcurity 69. 
of the Solar Eclipie, by ſo many prattled of to no 
«« purpoſe; but becauſe of thoſe underhand and clan- 
«« deitine counſels held in England by the Soldiery, 
«« of which I would never but in generals give any 
« knowledge unto any Parliament Man. I had wrote 
publicly in 1650, that the Parliament ſhould not con- 
„ tinue, but a new Government ſhould riſe, &c.” _ 
[O] A motion vas made in Parliament, that his Al- 
manack ſhould be examined by the Committee for plun- 
dered Miniſters, and himſelf was detained in cuſtody for 
thirteen days.] He obſerves (17), that he had private (17) Ibid. pag. 
notice, before the Meſſenger came with the warrant to 69. 
attack him; and haſted to Mt. Lenthal the Speiker of 
the houſe of Commons, who was always his friend, and 
called for his Almanack, and marked the paſſ:ges, which 
tormented the Preſbyterians ſo highly. ] pretently, ſays 
Mr. Lilly, ſent for Mr. Warren, the Printer, an al- 
*« {ured Cavalier, obliterated what was moſt offenſive, 
pꝑut in other more ſignificant words, and deſired only 
* to have fix amended againſt next morning, which 
very honeſtly he brought me. I told him my de- 
** {ign was to deny the book found fault with; to own 
only the ſix books, Hang them, ſaid he, they are 
all rogues: I'll favear myſelf to the Devil, &er they 
« ſhall baue an advantage againſt you by my oath. The 
day after I appeared before the Committee, being 
thirty ſix in number that day; whereas it was ob- 
ſerved at other times, it was very difficult to get five 
of them together. At firſt they ſhewed me the true 
Anglicus, and aſked me, if I wrote and printed it. 
I took the book, and inſpected it very heedfully ; 
and when I had done ſo, ſaid thus: This is none of 
„ my book; ſome malicious Preſbyterian hath wrote it, 
who are my mortal enemies: 1 diſown it. The Com- 
*« mittee looked upon one another like diſtracted men, 
not imagining what I preſently did ; for I preſently l 
pulled out of my pocket ſix books, and ſaid: The/z 
1 own; the others are counterfeits publiſhed purpoſely 
to ruin me, The Committee were now more vexed 
„than before; not one word was ſpoke a good while, 
« at_laſt many of them, or the greateſt number of 


them, were of opinion tq impriſon me.” At laſt he 


was ordered to ſtand committed to the Serjeant at 


Arms, in whoſe cuſtody he continued thirteen days, (18) Ibid. pag. 
and then was bailed (18). . 69, 70, 71, 72. 
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LIL 
Gataker [P]. February the 16th 165% his ſecond wife died; . for whoſe death, ſays 
« he(x), I ſhed no tears. I had five hundred pounds with her as a portion ; but ſhe 
te and her poor relations ſpent me a thouſand pounds. Gloria Patri, & Filio, & Spiritui 
« Sanfo ; ſicut erat in principio & nunc & ſemper & in ſecula ſeculorum.” In October 
1654 he married his third wife (H). In 1655 he was indicted at Hickes's Hall for giving 
judgment upon ſtolen goods, but was acquitted, In Oct. 1659, Captain Owen Cox brought 
him from the King of Sweden a gold chain and medal worth about fifty pounds, on account 
of Mr. Lilly's having mentioned that King with great reſpect in his Almanack of 1657 
In June 1660 he was taken into cuſtody by order of the Parliament, by 
whom he was examined concerning the perſon, who cut off the head of King Charles I (2 ]. 


The fame year he ſued out his pardon under the Broad Seal of England (as). The 
plague raging at London in 1665, he removed June the 27th with his family to 


is eſtate 


at Herſnam; and in October 1666 was examined before a Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons concerning the Fire of London, which happened in September that year [K]. 
Aſter his retirement to Herſham, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic, and by 


means of his friend Mr. Aſhmole obtained from Archbiſhop 
gra of it, dated October the 11th 1670 (bb). 


Sheldon a licence for the 
A little before his death he adopted for 


is ſon, by the name of Merlin Junior, one Henry Coley, a Taylor by trade, and at the 
ſame time gave him the impreſſion of his Almanack, after it had been printed for 36 


years (cc) [S]. He died at Herſham June the gth 1681 of a dead pally, 


[P) I 1653 and 1654 he had a diſpute with the 
learned Mr. Thomas Gataker.) Mr. Thomas Gataker 
in his Annotations on Feremiah x. 2. printed among the 
Annotation of the Aſſembly of Divines, had reflected 
upon a paſſage from a preface to one of Mr. Lilly's Al- 
manacks, and ſtiled him a ind buzzard. Upon this 
Mr. Lilly in his Anus tenebroſus made ſome reflections 
on Mr. Gataker, who publiſhed the following piece. 
Thomas Gatater B. D. his Vindication of the Annotations 
by him publiſhed upon theſe words: Thus faith the 
Lord, learn not the way of the Heathen, and be not 
diſmayed at the ſigns of Heaven, for the Heathen are 
diſmayed at them. Fer. x. 2. Againſt the ſcurri- 
tous Aſperfions of that grand Impoſtor Mr. William Lillie; 
as alſo again the various Expoſitions of tevo of his Ad- 
wvocates, Mr. John Swan, and another by him cited, but 
not named. Together with the Annotations themſelves. 
Wherein the pretended grounds of Judiciary Aſtrologie 
and the Scripture-Proofes produced for it are diſcuſſed and 
refuted. London 1653 in 4to pp. 192. Mr. Lilly ani- 
madverting upon this piece in his Almanack for the 
year 1654, Mr. Gataker publiſhed, 4 Diſcours Apolo- 

etical ; wherein Lilie's lewd and loud Lies in his Mer- 
in or Paſquil for the year 1654. are clearly lain open ; 
his ſhameful Deſertion of his own Cauſe is further di ſ- 
covered; his ſhameleſs Slanders fullie refuted ; and his 
malicious and murtherous Mind inciting to @ general 
Maſſacre of God's Miniſters, from his own Pen, evidentlie 
evinced. Together with an Advertiſement concerning two 
Allegations produced in the cloſe of his Poſtſcript. And 
a Peoſiſcript concerning an Epiſtle Dedicatorie of one ]. 
Gadburie. By Tho. Gataker, B. D. Autor of the An- 
notations on Jer. x. 2. and of the Vindication of them. 
London 1654 in 4to. 
2] Examined concerning the perſon, who cut off the 
head of King Charles J.] He informed the Committee 


appointed to examine him, that the next Sunday but 


one after the King was beheaded, Robert Spavin, Se- 
cretary to Lieutenant General Cromwell at that time, 
invited himſelf to dine with our author, and brought 
Anthony Peirſon and ſeveral others along with him to 
dinner. That their principal diſcourſe all dinner- 
time was only, who it was that beheaded the King. 
One ſaid, it was the common Hangman; another, 
Hugh Peters ; others alſo were nominated, but none 
concluded. * Robert Spavin, ſo ſoon as dinner was 
% done, /ays Mr. Lilly (19), took me by the hand, 
« and carried me to the fouth window : faith he, 
« Theſe are all miſlaken; they have not named the man, 
« that did the fat. It was Lieutenant Colonel 
« Joyce. I was in the room, when he fitted himſelf 
« for the work, flood behind him when he did it; when 
« done, went in again with bim. There is no man 
% knows this but my maſter, wiz. Cremwell, Commiſſary 
« Jreton, and my ſelf. Doth not Mr. Ruſhworth know 
« it? ſaid I. No, he doth not know it, ſaith Spavin. The 
« ſame thing Spavin ſince had often related unto me 
« when we were alone.” 


[R] I October 1666 was examined before @ Com- 
Vol. VII, 


% many Philoſophers, who had done the like. 


and was interred 
the 


mittee of the Houſe of Commons concerning the Fire of 
London, which happened in September that year.) In 
his Me-archy or no Monarchy, printed in 1651, the next 
fide after a repreſentation of coffins, pick-2xes, &c. there 
is a figure ofa great city all in flames. S-me Members 
of Parliament remembering this, ordered him to be ſent 
for before the Committee appointed to examine into the 
cauſes of the Fire, In this Committee Sir Robert 
Brooke the Chairman ſpoke to this purpoſe : Mr. 
Lilly, This Committee thought fit to ſummon you to ap- 
pear before them this day, to kndw, if you can ſay any 
thing as to the cauſe of the late fire ; or whether there 
might be any deſign therein. You are called the rather 
hither, becauſe in à book of yours long ſince printed, you 
hinted ſome ſuch thing by one of your Hieroglyphics. Mr. 
Lilly anſwered thus: After the beheading of the late 
« King, conſidering that in the three ſubſequent years 
„ the Parliament acted nothing, which concerned the 
«« ſettlement of the nation in peace; and ſeeing the 
* generality of people difatisfied, the Citizens of Lon- 
don diſcontented, che Soldiery prone to mutiny, I 
* was defirous, according to the beſt knowledge God 
* had given me, to make enquiry by the art I ſtu- 
% died, what m_ from that time happen unto the 
«« Parliament and nation in general. At laſt having ſa- 
« tisfied myſelf as well as I could, and perfected my 
«« judgment therein, I thought it moſt convenient ta 
« ſignify my intentions and conceptions thereof in 
« forms, ſhapes, types, hyeroglyphics, &c. without 
« any commentary, that ſo my judgment might be 
& concealed from the vulgar, and made maniſeſt only 
* to the wile ; I herein imitating the examples of 
I pro- 
« ceeded further; having found, that the city of * 254 
« don ſhould be fadly afflicted with a great plague, 


„ and not long after with an exorbitant fire, I framed 


4% theſe two hieroglyphics as repreſented in the book, 
« which in effect proved true.” Did you foreſee the 
year ? ſaid a Gentleman, of the Committee. I did 
« not, /ays Mr. Lilly, nor was deſirous ; of that J 
c made no ſcrutiny. Now, Sir, whether there was 
« any deſign of burning the city, or any employed to 
« that purpoſe, I muſt deal ingenuouſly with you, 
&« that ſince the fire, I have taken much pains in the 
« ſearch thereof, but cannot or could not give my 
« ſelf any the leaſt ſatisfaction therein. I conclude, 
« that it was only the finger of God; but what inſcru- 
« ments he uſed thereunto, I am ignorant.” The 
Committee ſeemed well pleaſed with what he ſpoke, 
and diſmiſſed him with great civility (20). 

[S] Gave him the impreſſion of his Almanack after it 
had been printed for 36 years.) In the Preface to his 
' Merlini Anglici Ephemeris : or Aſtrological Fudgments 
for the year 1681, in which year he died, he writes 
thus : ** We intermeddle not, nor endeavour to pry 
« into the decrees of the omnipotent God ; but fo 
« far as we can with our human knowledge attain in 
« a natural way, we endeavour to foreſee and predict; 


4 and we declare, that we ever did and ever ſhall 
Y 


0% abſolutely 


(ee) Wood, 46, 
on. vol. 1. (ol. 
18. 2d edit. 


(20) Ibid. pag. 
95 99, 97, 98. 
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(4 Idem, ibid. 
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the day following in the Chancel of the Church of Walton upon Thames; and in July 
following a black marble ſtone with an inſcription [T] was laid over his grave by Mr. 
Aſhmole. He left his eſtate at Herſham to one of the ſons of Bulſtrode Whitelocke 
Eſq; (dd). Mr. George Smalridge, then a ſcholar at Weſtminſter School, afterwards 


Biſhop of Briſtol, wrote two Elegies, one 
death [U. | 


* abſolutely deny Fatal neceſſity, or that thoſe actions 
« ſignified by Celeſtial configurations muſt of neceſ- 
* ſity or unavoidably come to paſs, as by us predicted. 
We ſay (and it was ever our judgment) that Re- 
«« ligion, Reaſon, Sobriety, and ſuch like virtues may 
contradict the worſt ſignification or influence of the 
„ ſtars; and thoſe that live according to the dictates 
« of the divine word, are above the reach of their 
«© moſt malignant effects. But thoſe that live a be- 
« ſtial, debauched, diſſolute, and ſenſual life, we ſay, 
„upon all ſuch perſons the ſtars pour down their 
« dire influence, and they are ſubje& to their male 
* effects. We only conclude, the heavenly bodies in- 
cline the temperature of men (and of all mankind 
in general) either to be virtuous or vicious; but by 
« no means force or compel the will, according to 
« that old ſaying, Agunt, non cogunt. All Arts 
„have not only their imperfections, but enemies 
„ alſo; nor is there abſolute certainty to be found in 
human judgment. For there is no art completely 
perfect in all its parts, nor ever will be; yet by 
* Jong and great experience we may come near the 
truth, and give very notable hints as to mundane 
« mutations and revolutions z and this experience 
66 teſtifies.” 


[T] With an inſcription.) It is as follows: 


Ne oblivione conteretur Urna 
GuLieLMi Lil, 


Aſtrologi peritiſſumi, 


in Latin, the other in Engliſh, upon his 


| ut fatis cefſit 
Quinto Idus F unii Anno Chriſti Fulians 
MDC LXXAXI. 

Hoc illi poſuit amoris Monumentum 

lias Aſhmole 
Armiger. 

L] Mr. George Smalridge. .. wrote two Flegies, 
one in Latin, the other in Engliſh, upon his Death.] 
They are publiſhed at the end of Mr. Lillys Hiſtory 
of his life and times. The Latin Elegy begins thus: 


Occidit, atque fuis Annalibus addidit atram 
Aﬀtrologus, qud non triſtior ulla, Diem. 
Pone triumphales, lugubris Luna, quadrigas, 
Sol, maſlum piced nube reconde Caput. 


o 


It ends with the following verſes : 


Hæreat hoc carmen Cinerum cuſftodibus Urnis, 
Hoſpes quod ſpargens marmora rore legat : 
Hic fitus eft dignus nunquam ceciaſſſe Propheta, 
* Fatorum interpres fata inopina ſubit. 
« Verſari ethereo, dum wixit, in orbe ſolebat : 
* Nunc humilem jatat terra ſuperba Virum. 
«© Sed Cælum metitur adbuc reſupinus in urnd ; 
« Periitur in ſolitos palpebra clauſa Polos. 
Huic Buſto invigilant ſolemni lampade Muſz ; 
« Perpetuo nubes imbre ſepulchra rigant : 
% Ille oculis movit diſtantia fidera noftris ; 
« [lum amota oculis traxit ad Aftra Deus.” F. 


© LIMBORCH (PHILIP), a learned Writer among the Remonſtrants [A], was 
ſon of Francis Limborch, an Advocate at Amſterdam, by Gertrude Biſchop, daughter 
of Rembert Biſchop, brother of the famous Simon Biſchop or Epiſcopius. He was born 
at Amſterdam June the 19th 1633, and having paſſed through his firſt ſtudies in that 
City, he learned Ethics under Gaſpar Barlzus, Hiſtory under Gerard John Voſſius, 
Philoſophy under Arnold Senguerd, and Divinity under Stephen Curcellzus, who ſuc- 


A] 4 ver learned writer.) The works publiſhed 
by him are as follow: I. An Explication of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, in 35, ſermons. By Simon Epiſcopius. 
In Low Dutch. Rotterdam 1657 in 4to. publiſhed 
by our author. II. Præſtantium & eruditorum Vire- 
rum, prefertim, Fac. Arminii, Corn. Vorſtii, Si moni: 
Epiſcopii, Hug. Grotii, Caſp. Barlæi Epiſtole Ecelgſiaſticæ 
ac Theolagicæ. Amſterdam 1660 in 8 vo. Limborch 
having found amongſt Epi ſcopius's papers a great num- 
ber of letters written during the diſputes between the 
Gomariſts and Arminians concerning Predeſtination 
and Grace, reſolved to publiſh them, ſince they con- 
tained a good account of thoſe controverſies ; and in 
this work he was aſſiſted by Chriſtian Hartſoeker, a 
Miniſter among the Remonſtrants at Amſterdam. But 
neither of the editors being in that city during the 
impreſſion, a great many errors crept into the edition, 
the printers finding it very difficult to read the origi- 
nals. Limborch publiſhed therefore another edition 
greatly corrected and enlarged in 1684 in fol. and to 
the third edition at Amſterdam in 1704. in fol. is 
added an Appendix of twenty letters, and it was printed 
under the following title: Præſtantium ac Eruditorum 
Virorum Epiſtole Ecclefiaſtice & Theologice, quarum 
lange major pars ſcripta eff a Fac. Arminio, Joan. 
Uytenbogardo, Corn. Vorſtio, Ger. Joan. Voſſio, Hug. 
Grotio, Sim. Epiſcopio, Cap, Barlzo. Editio tertia, 
novo augmento locupletata. III. A ſhort Refutation of a 
little tra lately publiſhed by Fohn Sceperus under the 
name of Chryſopoleratus ; which treats, among other 
things, of mutual toleration, in the fatm of a Dialogue be- 
tween a Remonſirant and a ee Rover der In 
Low Dutch. Amſterdam 1661 in 8 vo. In this book 
our author deſends the principle of mutual toleration, 
which Sceper had attacked. IV. Simonis Epi ſcopii ope- 
rum Thealogicorum Tomus ſecundus. Gouda 1661 in 


fol. Stephen Curcellæus had publiſhed in 1650 the firſt 


. 


ceeded 


Volume of Epiſcopius's works from the manuſcripts 
of Mr. Limborch, our author's father. Our author 
publiſhed this ſecond volume with a long Preface b 

Arnold Poelemburg, and another of his own compoſi- 
tion, in which he vindicates the Remonſtrants againſt 
the accuſations of their enemies. V. Thirty two Ser- 


mon upon different Texts. By Simon Epiſcopius. In 


Low Dutch. Publiſhed by Limborch at Amſterdam 
1669 in 4to. VI. Stephani Curcellzi Opera Theologica 
omnia. Amſterdam 1675 in fol. The greateſt part 
of the works contained in this volume had not been 
printed before. This engaged Limborch, who had a 


very high eſteem for Curcellzus, whoſe Scholar he 


had been, to collect and publiſh them. VII. Theologia 
Chriftiana ad Praxim Pietatis ac Promotionem Pacis 
Chriſtiane unice directa. Amſterdam 1686 in 4to. 
Editio altera ab Auctore recognita & aufa ; Amſterdam 
1695 in fol. Tertia Editio: Amſterdam 15700 in fol. 
Duaria Editio. Accedit Relatio Hiſtorica de origine & 
progrefſſu Controver fiarum in Federato Belgio de Prædeſti- 
natione. Trattatus Poſtbumus : Amſterdam 1715 in fol. 
There never had appearcd before this work a complete 
ſyſtem of divinity as maintaiued by the Remonſtrants. 
Epiſcopius and Curcellzus, who had widertaken ſuch 
a deſign, both died before they had finiſhed their i- 
tutions. Beſides, theſe two authors had formed ſuch 
valt plans, as could not be executed except in ſeveral 
volumes in fol. Limborch, who was defired by the 
Remonſtrants to draw up a body of divinity accord- 
ing to their ſentiments, has done it with great peripi- 
cuity and method. It has been tranſlated into Low 
Dutch and Engliſh, The Poſthumous Treatiſe concern- 
ing the diſputes in the United Provinces concernin 

Predeſtination, which has been added to the four: 

edition by Giſbert Oſtens, was printed ſeparately in 
Low Dutch the ſame year at Amſterdam in 8vo, with 


a long preface to juſtify the Remonſtrants from the ac- 


cuſations 
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ceeded Simon Epiſcopius in the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in the College of the Remon- 


ſtrants at Amſterdam. From hence he went to Utrecht, and heard the Lectures of 
Giſbert Voetius, and other Divines, who taught there. 


about May 1654, and in October following made his firſt Sermon, by way of proba- 


tion, upon Epbeſ. v. 14. In Auguſt 1655 he was admitted to preach, in public, which 
he did firſt at Haerlem, upon Math. vii. 12, 


cuſations thrown upon them by James Fruitier in a 
book of his printed in Low Dutch, and entitled, The 
combats of Sion, Mr. Le Clerc has given a long ex- 
tract of Limborch's Theologia Chriſtiana in the Biblio- 
thegue Univerſelle, Tom. II. p. 21 Sſeqq. VIII. De 
Veritate Religionis Chrifliane amica Collatio cum erudito 
> Ars" Subjungitur huic Libro Tractatus, cui titulus, 

rielis Acoſta Exemplar Vitæ humane. Aadita eft 
brevis Refutatio Argumentorum, quibus Acoſta omnem 
Religionem, Revelatam impugnat. Gouda 1687 in 4to. 
The learned Jew mentioned in this work was of Se- 
ville in Spain, and his name was Iſaac Orobio ; he 
practiſed Phyſic at Amſterdam, and died ſoon after 


the impreſſion of this book. He had eſcaped from 
the priſon of the Inquiſition in Spain by pretending 


himſelf to be a Roman Catholick. He happened once 
to fall into a diſcourſe concerning Religion with Egbert 


Veene, a celebrated Phyſician, and friend of Limborch ; 


who ſpeaking of our author's learning, Orobio deſired 
to ſee him, and accordingly they had a conference in the 
year 1686 at Dr. Veene's houſe. Orobio produced 
ſeveral objections againſt the New Teſtament and the 
Chriſtian Doctrine; and the diſpute went ſo far, that 
it was judged more convenient to manage it in writing 
than by conference, in order to proceed more regular- 
ly, and to avoid digreſſions; and this was at laſt ſwel- 
led into a volume, the title of which we have given 
above. In this book the Jew lays down four principal 
difficulties, which hindered him from embracing Chri- 
ſtianity. The two firſt conſiſt in this; Why God ha- 
ving ſo often commanded, that himſelf ſhould be re- 
cognized the only Sovereign of the world, and be 
truſted in, not only never commanded people in the 
Old Teſtament to believe in the Meſſiah, but likewiſe 
never declared, that this was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſalvation of mankind, and that fince the fall of 
Adam it was impoſlible to be ſaved without the merits 
of Chriſt. The Jew is not ſatisfied with propoling 
theſe objections nakedly, but ſupports them by two 
replies, in which he omits nothing which can confirm 
His nation in their obſtinacy. He aſſerts, that if the 
belief of the Meſſiah had been a fundamental point, it 
would have been ſuitable, not only to the wiſdom, but 
alſo to the infinite goodneſs of God, to reveal it to his 
choſen people in a clear and diitin&t manner. However, 


that the Chriſtians are obliged to own, that this im- 


portant myſtery is not to be found in the Old Teſta- 
ment; or that if there are ſome traces of it there, they 
are very obſcure. At leaſt it is certain, that neither 
the people nor the prophets applied to themſelves the 
merits of the Meſſiah, but that all the ancient Iſrae- 
lites expected him to be a temporal deliverer, indepen- 
dently of future ſalvation. Limborch aniwers, that as God 
does not reveal his ſecrets but when his wiſe provi- 
dence thinks proper, men are not obliged to regulate 
their faith but upon Revelation. So that it is cer- 
tain, that ſince the birth of Jeſus Chritt it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to believe in him ; but before that time it 
was not neceſſary to have a diſtinct faith in a myſtery, 
which was not then clearly diſcovered. As it was hid 
under the types and ſhadows of the law, our idea of 
the mercy of God allows us to ſay, that he will not 
uniſh the almoſt invincible ignorance of the ancient 
ſraelites, becauſe they walked, as one may ſay, in a 
dark night, or at leaſt when there was only a glim- 
mering light to guide them. But after the promulga- 
tion of the Goſpel, which was as the ſun, whole light 
has illuminated the whole earth, the perverſeneſs of 
the Jews, who refuſed to open their eyes, or to make 
uſe of the light of the Meſſiah, brings upon them all 
the ſeverity of God's indignation. Beſides, is it pro- 
per for mankind to riſe up againſt providence, and de- 
mand of God the reaſon, why he did not reveal to 
them the moſt ſublime points ſooner ? Would we re- 
| Kar his conduct by our low reaſon, and penetrate the 
pths of his infinite wiſdom, in order to reproach him, 


that he has not opened his treaſures ſooner than he had 


The fame year he was invited to Alcmuar 
to 


reſolved by his eternal decrees? The third objection 
of the Jew is as follows: God, ſays he, who has al- 
ways declared to his people with the moſt terrible 
threatnings of his vengeance, that he would reject 
them, if they ſhould abandon themſelves to Idolatry, 
yet has never threatned to chaſtiſe them on account 
of their unbelief in the Meſſiah, Notwithſtanding 
this, the crime is a capital one, and, according to the 
Chriſtians, the reaſon of the rejection of the Jews, 
and of that unhappy diſperſion, which they have ſuf- 
fered for ſo many ages. He pretends on the contrary, that 
as the birth of the Meſſiah was only to produce a tempo- 
ral felicity, God had promiſed it to his people as a ſimple 
reward, and not as a neceſſary means of obtaining ſalva- 
tion. He aſſerts, that we ought not to conſider the rejec- 
tion of the Meſſiah, as the ſource and cauſe of the misfor- 
tunes of the Jewiſh nation, becauſe they never enjoyed a 
full and conſtant proſperity ſince the Babyloniſh capitvi- 
ty. On the contrary, he obſerves that the Ten Tribes had 
been carried away a long time before into perpetual 
captivity. With regard to the two other tribes, the 

reateſt part of them would not take advantage of 
the edit of Cyrus. And as for thoſe, who returned 
to Jeruſalem, they languiſhed in continual miſery. 
Antiochus ſacked the city, and perſecuted them cruel- 


ly; and at laſt Pompey reduced them under the yoke 


of the Romans. After all, ſays he, if the refuſal of 
the Jews to acknowledge the Meſſiah was the cauſe 
of their deſolation; it would follow that God made 
uſe of more ſevere chaſtiſments againſt thoſe, who 
Rill obſerve the law of Moſes, than againſt thoſe, who 
become Mahometans. For cvery one knows, that 
there is an infinite number of thoſe Apoſtates, who 
fill the higheſt poſts, and poſleſs immenſe wealth, and 
conſequently have no ſhare in the calamities of their 
nation, How many Jews are there in Spain and Por- 
tugal, who profeſs Chriſtianity outwardly, and enjoy 
eccleſiaſtical and ſecular dignities ? 'They have, ſays 
the Jew, ſuch directors of the conſcience as you re- 
proach the Papiſts with, who authorize them to diſ- 
ſemble, and teach them the art of filencing their ſcru- 
ples and remorſes, and who ſay, 


Mutemus Clypeos, Danaumgque inſignia nobis 
Aptemus. 
He mentions Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and whole Con 
vents, who are Jews in their hearts. He adds, that 
they make themſelves maſters of the Courts of the 
Inquiſition, the authority of which they exerciſe in a 
cruel and mercileſs manner, in order to remove the 
ſuſpicions, which might be conceived againſt them, 
and to make the Chriſtian Religion odious by this 
barbarity. So that, will it be ſaid, God ſhews more 
mercy to theſe hypocrites and wicked men, who en- 
joy the grandeur of this world, than to thoſe, who 
making a publick profeſſion of Judaiſm, ws in the 
obſcurity of a private condition. Limborch on his 
part maintains, that it is not neceſſary, that God 
ſhould have laid down poſitive threatnings againſt the 
unbelief of the Jews, ſince God having promiſed 
them the Meſſiah as a deliverer, it follows, that they 
could not rejet him without being guilty of the 
greateſt of all crimes, and trampling upon his moſk 
valuable favours. So that though the Jew made 
uſe of all his addreſs and art to deſtroy the clear 
proofs, which the Chriſtians drew from the diſper- 
ſion of the Jewiſh nation, yet he could not evade this 
blow. He has ſhewn at firſt, that nothing but the death 
of the ſon of God could involve the whole nation of 
the Jews in ſo lailing a puniſhment. For they are the 
reproach of the whole world, and they have ſuftered 
under a yoke of Iron for above ſixteen hundred years. 
If God on account of their idolatry delivered them in- 


to the hands of the King of Babylon, his wrath did 


not laſt above 70 years, and they were reſettled at Je- 
ruſalem ſo well, that there were eleven hundred thou- 
ſand men there, when Titus laid fiege to the 1 

1 ut 


He returned to Amſterdam: 
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to undertake the function of Miniſter of the Remonſtrants there; but refuſed this call, 


being defirous to continue- longer at his ſtu 


mons, before he engaged to preach ſtatedly. 


and diſcharged that place with great ſucceſs. His Sermons were not full of an affected 
eloquence, but methodical, ſolid, and edifying. He married on the 15th of Auguſt 


dies, and to prepare a greater ſtore of Ser- 


In 1657 he was choſen Miniſter of Gouda, 


1660 Elizabeth van Zorgen, daughter of Nicholas van Zorgen, an eminent Lawyer; 


But ſince the death of Chriſt they have been diſperſed 
throughout the whole earth, and bear the yoke of all 
nations: nor has the divine wrath been ſo far ſoftened, 
as to break their chains after ſo long a captivity. Be- 
ſides, the proſperity of thoſe hypocrites and wicked 
men, who embrace Chriſtianity merely to give it the 
more dangerous wound, is on the contrary a new 
mark of eprobation, which does not weaken the ar- 
gument againſt the nation in general, but proves ſtill 
more the wretched ſtate, to which they are reduced, 
ſince they dare not appear but in diſguiſe. The Jew 
lays ſomewhat greater ſtreſs on the fourth objection, 
which in reality appears the moſt ſubtle one. He aſks 
upon what grounds the Chriſtians reject the literal ſenſe, 
and underſtand in a myſtical ſenſe all that is foretold 
concerning the temporal Kingdom of the Mefliah ; and 
why they pretend, that the law of Moſes was the ſha- 
dow and figure of what was to come to paſs under 
the law of Chriſt. He owns that in ſome paſlages of 
Scripture it is impoſlible to interpret the words literal- 
ly ; as we ought not to ſuppoſe in a groſs manner, that 


| God has arms. This is an human way of ſpeaking, 


which ought not to be abuſed. But in the temporal 
Kingdom of the Meſſiah, taken in the literal ſenſe, 
there is nothing inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God, 
or human reaſon. At leaſt, according to him, it is 
venturing a great deal to found the ts mylte- 
ry of religion and the Salvation of mankind, upon a 
myſtical explication. The Prophets foretold a Meſh- 
ah, who was to aſcend the Throne of David, reduce 
all nations of the earth under his dominion, and break- 
ing off the yoke of his people, lead them back in 
triumph to Jeruſalem. But if this ought to be under- 
ſtood of an heavenly Throne and an heavenly Jeruſa- 
lem, and of a ſpiritual Dominion, the Prophets, adds 
the Jew, have deſcribed the Meſſiah to us in colours, 
which might deceive the eyes of man by their too 
great brightneſs. It is neceſſary to have extraordinary 
grace and light to diſcover him under that wretched 
Veil, under which he appeared, and which is ſo oppo- 
ſite to the magnificent deſcriptions, which the Prophets 
have left us of him. So that God, ſays he to Lim- 
borch, by not giving an efficacious Grace, and only 
offering an excitative grace, which men are free to re- 
fiſt, has done nothing for his beloved nation. On the 
contrary he has given them à letter, which kills ; that 
is, he has covered his promiſes under ſhadows and fi- 

res, and leaving his beloved people in darkneſs dif- 

ſed the whole 4 * of his light over the Gen- 
tiles. He maintains therefore, that the Meſſiah will come 
with ſo much pomp, and ſurrounded with ſo much 
glory, that it will be impoſſible not to know him; in 


ort, that the promiſes of a temporal King, who ſhall 


reſtore the Throne of David, are ſo poſitive, that a 
great many Chriſtian divines are obliged to own that 


| Jeſus Chriſt will come and reign upon the earth, and 


reaſſemble the diſperſed Jews. Upon this occaſion he 
ridicules e a Jeſuit, who took it into his head 
to divide paradiſe into rich Palaces, and magnificent 
apartments. And as that good Father pretends, that 
the ſenſes will have their ſhare in the happineſs, he has 
22 there delicious odours and meats. However 

e excludes the ſenſe of touching, for fear of the conſe- 
2 In fine, the Jew endeavours to prove, that 

e reſult of the Prophecies is, that the Jews would not 
be guilty of ſo black a crime againſt the Meſſiah, but 
that being ſtruck with the ſplendor of his triumph, 
and the outward marks, which would attend him, they 
would put themſelves under his ſtandard, in order to 
extend his dominion over the whole earth. The Jew 
then caſts the ſevereſt imputations upon the Chriſtian 
religion, He pretends that as the Meſſiah was to be 
born of the Royal race of David, the Evangeliſts have 
attempted to make out the genealogy of Chriſt in ſuch 
a manner, that he may appear to deſcend from Da- 
vid. But that they are ſo oppoſite to each other, that 
Commentators have invented an infinite number of 


but 


diſtinctions, to recontile them. However Calvin, one 


of the moſt famous, owns, that after ſo many attempts 
he is not very ſure from this Genealogy, that the vir- 
gin Mary was ſprung from David. The Jew obſerves, 


that the miracles of Chriſt and the Apoſtles are to be 


ſuſpeted, becauſe they were not believed in the places, 
where they performed them ; for it is not at all pro- 
bable, that perſons would have been baniſhed and put 
to death, who had healed the fick, and raiſed the 
dead. 'That though they ſhould have been believed, 
this would not be a convincing proof, fince the Papiſts 
have greatly infatuated the people with their falſe mi- 
racles. He does not omit to take advantage of the 
diverſity of Goſpels, which appeared in the firſt ages 
of the Church; and aſſerts, that he had ſeen that of 
St. Thomas, which is ſtill extant in Aſia. He menti- 
ons the diſputes among the fathers concerning the diſ- 
tinction of the Canonical books, which appear to have 
ſtood in need of the ſuffrage of men. He adds, that 
as they are in Greek, which was not the moſt common 
language then, they are the invention of ſome Greek. 
In ſhort, that St. Luke himſelf ſays, that he had per- 


feftly informed bim ſelf, in order to write his Goſpel ; 


which does not import, the dire& inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence he concludes, that there is no- 
thing but what is uncertain in the writings of the A- 
poſtles, and in the tradition, which confirms them, and 
but what is capable of raiſing doubts and ſcruples in 
the mind. After all, ſays he, Chriſtianity ought not 
to boaſt of its _— Progreſs in the firlt ages. 
For the Pagans being diſguſted with the groſs fables of 
their Gods, were not very delicate about the proofs 
of a new religion. Their principles were ſo weak, 
and their deities ſo ridiculous, that they were eaſily 
ſtruck with a ſyſtem of doctrines ſupported by a grea- 
ter probability. But the Jews prepoſſeſſed and con- 
vinced of a Religion, which reſts upon a ſolid founda- 
tion, were not ſo eaſy to be prevailed upon, and did 


not think, that they ought to learn the explication of 


Prophecies from the Gentiles. Limborch anſwers 
theſe ſeveral objections. He obſerves, that Prophecies 
are never very clearly underſtood but from the event. 
Providence has always thought proper to cover them 
with ſome obſcurity, in order to keep men more hum- 
ble and more dependent upon its light and aſſiſtance. 
So that the law of Moſes was the T'ype of things to 
come, and, if one may ſo expreſs it, the twilight of 
the new law. The Church, ſtill in its infancy, had oc- 
caſion for ſenſible figures, before it was capable of re- 
liſhing ſpiritual things. But the Veil being taken a- 
way, and the ſhadows diſperſed, the ceremonies have 
vaniſhed, and the myſtical ſenſe prevailed over the 
literal. Now as it is inconteſtable, that outward and 
ceremonial worſhip is leſs agreeable to God than what 
is intirely ſpiritual ; it follows that the Meſſiah ought 
not to have come into the world but to aboliſh the 
earthly and groſs part of the Moſaic law. The tem- 
poral proſperity and ſucceſs which God had conferred 
upon the people of Iſrael, were ſo many Types of the 
ſpiritual advantages, which the Meſſiah was to bring 
into the world. So that the predictions, which ſeem 
to promiſe him as a glorious conqueror, who was to 
mount the Throne of David, have a more ſublime 
ſenſe, and ought not to be underſtood of a worldly 
dominion. In ſhort, how can we reconcile the Idea 
of a temporal and triumphant Monarch with the igno- 
minious ſtate, and even the death of the Meſſiah, which 
were foretold by the Prophets ? Notwithſtanding this, 
the Jews, too ſtrictly attached to the letter and to an 
earthly Jeruſalem, have been 2 to acknow- 
ledge a ſpiritual deliverer. Inſtead of attending to 


explain the Prophecies by the events, they have expec- 
ted, that the ſplendor of a temporal Empire ſhould 
ſtrike their eyes. And they have been ſo vehemently 
attached to the literal ſenſe, that ſome of them have 
imagined, that David himſelf will come and reign 
upon the earth. Belides, ſays Limborch, without in- 
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but ſhe died a few years after their marriage, and our author had only one daughter by 
her, who died in her infancy. In 1667 he left Gouda to be Miniſter at Amſterdam 3 
and the year following had a new employment conferred upon him, which was the Pro- 
feſſorſhip of Divinity; in which he acquitted himſelf with great reputation till his death, 
wholly devoting himſelf to the inſtructing of his pupil, and the writing of books. Ja- 


nuary the ꝙth 1674 he married Cornelia vander 


erk, a widow, by whom he had two 


children. In Autumn of the year 1711 he began to be afflicted with the Herpes or St. 
Anthony's Fire, which at firſt did not ſeem to be dangerous, but by degrees weakened 
him ſo, that he was obliged to Keep his bed, and at laſt died of it April the goth 1712, 
in the ſeventy ninth year of his age. Though he never propoled the underitanding of 
languages as the end of his ſtudies, yet he had made large advances in them, and read 
over many of the antient and modern writers, and would have excelled in this part of 


—_ upon the preference of the myſtical ſenſe, it is 
neceſſary to conſider the Chriſtian religion intire in it- 
ſelf, and how all its parts mutually ſupport each other, 
in order to diſcover the truth. He ſhews this at firſt 
from the wonderful harmony and agreement between 
the old teſtament and the new. He then repreſents 
the progreſs of the Goſpel in its infancy ; that it ſub- 
dued the world by the miniſtry of twelve Apoltles, the 
greateſt part of whom were men of no natural or ac- 
quired accompliſhments. Notwithſtanding which it 
made an aſtoniſhing progreſs, in ſpite of the oppoſiti- 


on of all the powers of this world. He obſerves, that 


it was neither glorious nor ſafe to preach Chriſt, who 
died on the Croſs, and was condemned by the magiſ- 
trate. That the miracles of Chriſt were believed by 
the Jews, and related in the ſame manner by all the 
Evangeliſts, and conſequently ought not to be compa- 
red to hoſe of the Papiſts, ſince the Biſhops and 
Monks, Who are frequently the authors of the latter, 
ſupport them with their whole authority; that is, ac- 
cording to them, it is preſumption and impiety to con- 
teſt them, whereas thoſe of Chriſt might have been 
conteſted with impunity. He adds, that it 1s ridicu- 
lous to pretend, that the truth of the Goſpels receives 
any injury from the preſumption of thoſe, who have 
endeavoured to publiſh ſpurious ones. It was eaſy in 
thoſe firſt ages, when tradition was ſtill pure and un- 
mixed, to diſtinguiſh the writings of the Apoſtles, and 
to reject ſuch forgeries, as were attempted to be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of the truth. However advantage 
ought not to be taken from the conteſts of the fathers 
with regard to the making of this diſtinction. For 
forgeries might be covered with colours ſo like the 
truth, that the moſt ſimple might at firſt Le embarraſſed 
in the choice. But the light of the Goſpel has pre- 
vailed, and theſe works of fraud and malice have not 
come down to us. The egal and the natural Genea- 
logy, which has been made uſe of to reconcile the 
ſeeming contradiction between that of Chriſt in St. 
Matthew and that in St. Luke, puts an end to all the 

rplexity, which was pretended to be in that point. 
Belides, as Grotius ſays, the thing not being able to be 
verified now, we ought to ſuppoſe, that the Jews rec- 
koned the generations in a manner not known to 
us, and not to attack now thoſe of the Evangeliſts, 
upon pretence, that we cannot well explain them. 
'The ſudden and general converſion of all Na- 
tions to the doctrine of Chriſt is a full proof of the 
unbelief of the Jews. For if it was eaſy for the Pa- 
gans to be diſguſted with their falſe Deities, it was 
difficult to engage them to receive a Meſſiah promiſed 
by the Oracles of the Jews, for whom they had a great 
averſion. Beſides that the ſource was ſuſpicious, what 


compariſons might they not make with the adventures 


of their Gods? Was not a God inveſted with the 
human nature, and nailed to a croſs, capable of ſhock- 
ing them, and doing violence to human reaſon ? Yet 
theſe Pagans regarded the force of truth, and owned 
that none but a God could raiſe an expectation of 
his coming for ſo many ages, and appear at the 
time promiſed. Limborch then ſhews, that the time 
foretold for the coming of the Meſſiah is elapſed ; that 


the ſceptre has been taken away from Judah without 


any probability of being reſtored ; and that the 
ſeventy weeks of Daniel are expired. At the end of 
the conference the Jew declared, that every one 
«*« ought to continue in his own Religion, fince it was 
much eaſier to attack another man's than to prove 
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% one's own.” Nay he went fo far as to ſay, ** that 
„if he had been born of Parents, who worſhipped 
the ſun, he did not ſce why he ſhould renounce 
that Religion, and embrace another; ſo much eaſier a 
* taſk was it to ſtart objections than to diſcover truth.“ 
But the Few, lays Mr. Le Clerc (1), being blinded by (1) Oratio Fare- 
the prejudices imbibed from bis parents, and furniſhed for t in On, 
the diſpute by the knowledge of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy, cle = 
which is taught in Spain, was unable to diſcern truth from PII ITI A 
falſbood. Uriel Acoſta, of whom we have a piece in this Lim non cn, S. 
volume, was a Portugueſe Jew, who killed himſelf , apnd 
at Amſterdam (2). Limborch tranſlated a great part 5" on 
of this work into Low Dutch, and it was publiſhed , V As 
in that language at Amſterdam in 1723 in 4to. by pril ann 
John de Goede, who has added a long preface, in MDCCXT7. ba- 
which, after having ſpoken of Orobio, he mentions a % © Joanne 
fact relating to our author, which is proper to be men- "ng © PT. ot 
tioned here. There was a gentlewoman at Amſterdam 2. 1. N 
of twenty two years of age, who took a fancy to learn 
Hebrew of a Jew, and was by this opportunity gra- (+) See the arti- 
dually ſeduced by him into a reſolution of quitting cle of ACOSTA 
the Chriſtian for the Jewiſh Religion. Her mother, (Uri!) r. 
when ſhe came to underitand it, employed ſeveral Di- P. 212, © 7+ 
vines, but all in vain ; for their arguments had no other 
influence than to conhrm her ſtill more in Judaiſm, 
becauſe they undertook to prove Chrittianity a priori, 
as Philoſophers ſpeak, omitting generally the authority 
of the New Teſtament. And to the paſſages, which 
they quoted from the Old, ſhe returned the common 
anſwers of the Jews, which ſhe had been taught; nor 
were they able to make any reply, which could give 
her ſatisfaction. While the young Lady, who was 
otherwiſe miſtreſs of ſenſe enough, was in the midſt of 
this perplexity, Dr. Veene abovementioned happened 
to be ſent for to the houle, to viſit a ſick perſon ; 
and hearing the mother ſpeak with great concern of the 
doubts, which dilturbed her daughter's mind, he menti- 
oned Limborch's diſpute with Orobio ; which put her 
upon deſiring that Limborch might diſcourſe with her 
daughter, in hopes that he would be able to remove 
her icruples, and bring her back to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ; which, ſhe profeſſed, would be the greateſt 
joy ſhe could receive. Limborch accordingly came 
to her April 1694, and 22 with her in the 
ſame method he had uſed with Orobio, quickly re- 
covered her to a better judgment. For whereas ſhe 
inſiſted, that he ſhould in the firſt place prove from 
the Old Teſtament, that God had commanded the 
Iſraelites to believe in the Meſſiah; he informed her, 
that it was proper, firſt to eſtabliſh the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity ; and that afterwards he would ſhew her from 
the Old Teſtament what ſhe deſired, as he really did. 
In the firſt conference he prevailed ſo far, that ſhe 
owned, that ſhe was not able to anſwer him ; and in 
ſeveral other viſits in the ſame week he ſo entirely ſa- 
tisfied her, that ſhe had no doubts remaining. Lim- 
borch ſent the ſubſlance of theſe conferences in a letter 
to his friend Mr. Locke. IX. The Infallibility and 
Right of determining controverſies of faith pretended to 
by the Church of Rome diſcuſſed between Simon Epiſeo- 
pius and Witliam Bom, a Roman Catbalict Priefl. In 
Low Dutch. Rotterdam 1687 in 8vo. Limborch 
publiſhed this work of Epiſcopius. X. Hiftoria Ingqui- 
ſitionis, cui ſubjungitur Liber Sententiarum Inquifitionis 
Woloſanæ ab anno 1307 ad 1323. Amſterdam 1692 
in fol. It was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Samuel 
Chandler, and printed at London 1731 in two valumes 
in 4to, to which the Tranſlator has prefixed a large 
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Introduction concerning the riſe and progreſs of 
rſecution, and the real and pretended cauſes of it. 
r. Chandler obſerves in his Preface, that Mr. Locke 

often mentions in his letters ſeveral additions which 

Mr. Limborch had prepared and promiſed to tranſmit 

him, that he might inſert them in their proper places 

in the margin. I know not, ſays Mr. Chandler, whe- 
ther he ever had the pleaſure of ſeeing them: it 

«« js certain, the publick hath never hitherto been fa- 

« youred with them. When I firſt began my tranſ- 

1% lation of the hiſtory, the late ingenious Anthony 

«« Collins Eſq; informed me, that he had ſome MS. 

«« papers of Mr. Limborch relating to it, and gene- 

% rouſly ſent them to me for my peruſal. Aſter this 

«« Was informed by a worthy friend, that there was 

% a gentleman in Holland, who had a large number 

4% of corrections and additions; and upon my appli- 

« cation to him, he very kindly ordered them to be 

« tranſcribed out of the copy Mr. Limborch kept by 

„ him, which he had corrected and enlarged with 

« his own hand, and tranſmitted them to me from 

« the Hague : his name is Francis a Limborch, a wor- 

« thy relation of the learned author's.” XI. Seven- 

teen Sermons upon different Texts. bY Simon Epiſcopins : 

with the fe of the author by Philip a Limborch. In 

Low Dutch. Amſterdam 1693 in 4to. This Life of 

Epiſcopius has been reprinted in a Low Dutch edition 

of all the Sermons of Epiſcopius at Amſterdam 1693 

in fol. One of Limborch's friends tranſlated it into 

Latin, and it was printed in that language at Amſter- 

dam 1701 in 8vo. As this tranſlation was done un- 

der his inſpection, he added to it ſeveral particulars, 
which are not in the Low Dutch edition. XII. De- 
fenſio contra Joannis vander Waeyen iniquam Crimina- 
tionem. Amſterdam 1699 in 8vo. reprinted in the 
third edition of his Theologia Chriſtiana in 1700. Fohn 

Vander Waeyen, Profeſſor of Divinity at Franeker, 

wrote a book againſt Mr. Le Clerc Ti 7 Aye, i. e. 

concerning the Word or Reaſon, mentioned in the be- 

ginning of the Goſpel of St. John; and upon this occaſion 
inveighed ſeverely, not only againſt Mr. Le Clerc and 
the Remonſtrants, but alſo againſt Limborch, traducing 
him as a flanderer, becauſe he had ſaid in his Theo- 
logia Chriſtiana, that Francis Burman, a Divine at Ley- 
den, had merely tranſcribed Spinoza without any Judg- 
ment. But Limborch producing paſſages from both 
made it appear, that he had ſaid nothing, which was not 


ſtrictly true. He alſo confuted other notions of Vander 


Waeyen in the ſame piece. XIII. — for dy- 
ing perſons ; or means of preparing them for Death. 
With a Diſcourſe upon the Death of Fohn Owens Mini- 
fter of the Remonſtrants at Gouda. In Low Dutch. 
Amſterdam 1700 in 8vo. The Elogium upon John 
Owens, who died June 19th 1664, had been already 
printed the ſame year in 4to. XIV. Commentarius 
in Ada Apoſtolorum, & in Epiſtolas ad Romanos & He- 
braos. Rotterdam 1711 in fol. The Commentary 
upon the Epiſtle to the Romans had been tranſlated 
into Low Dutch, partly by the author, and partly by 
John de Goede, a relation of his, and Miniſter among 
the Remonſtrants at Amſterdam ; and it was print- 


ed in that language at Amſterdam 1725 in 4to. A 


tranſlation of the two other Commentaries in Low 
Dutch was publiſhed the ſame year. In the preface 
our author declares himſelf againſt explaining the holy 
_ Scriptures by. Allegories, and ſhews that he has therein 
conformed himſelf to the taſte of the ableſt men, ſuch 
as Eraſmus, Sixtinus Amama, and others, ſome paſ- 
ages from whom he quotes. For indeed nothing is 
more uncertain than explanations of that ſort, which 
may be confuted by a bare denial, ſince no ſolid proof 


LIM 


Literature, if he had not preferred that which was more important. He had an admirable 
ius, and a tenacious memory. If he had applied himſelf to the Mathematics, he 
would undoubtedly have excelled therein, for he was an abſolute maſter of Arithmetic. 
He was ſo perfectly acquainted with the hiſtory of his own country, eſpecially for a 
Century and an half, that he even retained the moſt minute circumſtances, and the very 
times of each action, ſo that ſcarce any one could deceive him in this particular. He 
was grave without ſullenneſs; courteous without diſſimulation; and gay and facetious as 
the occaſion and ſubject permitted, without the leaſt ſcurrility or malice. By theſe quali- 
ties he was agreeable to all who converſed with him. He had many friends of diſtin- 
guiſhed learning, both in his own country and in foreign parts, as appears by the letters 
which he received and wrote ; ſome of which were printed with thoſe of Mr. Locke at 
London 1708 in 8vo. He had all the qualifications ſuitable to the character of a Divine. 


He 


can be 3 for them. Neither can any thing be 
more eaſy, ſince nothing is required towards that ex- 
planation, but the ſtrength of fancy, and a redundancy 
of words, to write and ſay what one pleaſes of that na- 
ture upon all occaſions. Beſides, it ſubjects all the 
Scriptures to the irregular fancies of Interpreters, and 
makes them ridiculous to unbelievers, who think they 
have reaſon to laugh at ſuch arbitrary explanations. 
For a propoſition, which is ſaid to ſignify ſo many 
things at one and the ſame time, ſignifies juſt nothin 
at all, and remains altogether obſcure, For this — 
the Reformers rejected the vain Allegories of the 
Antients; yet ſome Proteſtant Divines have ſince en- 
deavoured to revive them by putting every ſenſe upon 
the Scriputure, which they thought it could bear ; and 
laid down many groundleſs conjectures with as much 
aſſurance, as if they were really the ſenſe of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Our author briefly confutes them in his pre- 
face, and declares that he has all along kept to the 
literal ſenſe, and ſuch as ariſes from the explanation 
of the Scripture-terms and phraſes, according to ſacred 
authors, as well as from the connexion of the diſcourſe, 
after the manner of the beſt interpreters. It is allow- 
ed, that even this method of explaining the Scrip- 
tures 1s not altogether free from errors, eſpecially in 
obſcure” paſſages, and ſuch as the learned are not a- 
greed about. But it is much leſs ſubje& to ſuch miſ- 
takes, than the former ; and one may be generally 
aſſured of the true ſenſe ; whereas in the other method, 
one cannot be ſure of any thing, becauſe it has no rule 
but the writer's own imagination. Limborchlikewiſe de- 
clares, that he only propoſed to find out the truth, with- 
out taking any notice from what hand it came, or with- 
out regard to their other opinions. He adds, that tho 
one author does not infer the ſame doctrine from the ſame 
paſlage as others, it does not follow, that he rejects that 
ſame doctrine; as he confirms by paſſages from Piſca- 
tor and Andrew Rivet, two famous Reformed Divines. 
For, ſays he, the ſoundeſt doctrines are frequently at- 
tempted to be proved by paſſages, which do not in 
the leaſt contain them; and no body is obliged to 
argue wrong, becauſe another has done fo before him. 
He ſhews in a ſhort advertiſement before his Commen- 
tary upon the As of the Apoſtles, that his chief view 
in it, 1s, 1. To prove the divine authority of the 
Goſpel by the hiſtory of the Aſcenſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt into Heaven; by the Deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles; by the circumſtances at- 
tending theſe two things ; and by other miracles men- 
tioned in that hiſtory. 2. To ſhew from the firſt diſ- 
courſes, which the Apoſtles made before the Jews, 
what method and arguments they made uſe of to 
convince them of the truth of the Chriſtian * 
3. To ſhew from the manner in which the Goſpel was 
preached amobg the Pagans, and from the marks of 
divine approbation, which attended the Apoltles mi- 
niſtry, by granting the ſame privileges to the Gentiles 
as to the Jews, that we were called to partake of the 
graces of the Meſſiah, not by mere chance, or by the 
effect of man's will, but by the decree of God, and 
by the ſingular direction of his providence. The 
Hiſtory of the 42s may be divided into two parts: the 
firſt contains the manner, in which the Apoſtles preach- 
ed the Goſpel to the Jews alone at Jeruſalem, Sama- 
ria, and other cities ; which is comprehended in the 
nine firſt chapters. The ſecond contains the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel among the Gentiles by the mini- 
ſtry of St. Peter, which may be ſeen in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th chapters. The reſt of the book 
contains the calling of St. Paul, and his preaching 
among the Gentiles, St, Luke, who accompanied that 
MY | Apoſtle, 


() Oran Tune. He had above all things a love for truth, and purſued the ſearch of it by reading the 
Bris in Obitum - —_ 0 . | 
He never ſwerved from it, when he had diſcovered 


Rover. & Clariſe. Scriptures and beſt Commentators, 
Yiri Pn1%.1e?1 jt, but ſo fully poſſeſſed his heart and memory with it, that whatever queſtions were put 
. Hlaelgie a: tO him in Divinity, he reſolved them without any labour. This is evident from his 

letters to Mr, Locke, where he has happily explained the nature of human liberty, of 


pud Remonſiran- 


tes Profeſſors, 


defuntii d. which that great man had not an exact idea, His frankneſs was known to all, and was 
N ox joined with ſo much humanity, that no perſon could ever take offence at what he ſaid. 
bitd 8 Joanne In his inſtruct ions, he obſerved the greateſt perſpicuity and the juſteſt order; to which his 
Clerico d. YT. 


memory, which retained whatever he had written, almoſt to a word, contributed very 
much. And though a long courſe of teaching had given him an authority with thoſe 
ON about him, and his advanced age had added a reverence to him; yet he was never dif- 
lege Cboifie, Pleaſed with others for differing from him, but would both confute them, and ſuffer 
tome g himſelf to be confuted by them without reſentment ; and towards his pupils he kept a 
Allie a Cat- medium between ſeverity and indulgence. His behaviour towards his neighbours was 
ee rin ſuch, that all who knew him, or had any dealings with him, ever commended it. In 
Remerſtrantium, ſhort he lived with the perfect temperance, becoming a Chriſtian and a Divine, by which 
OG. means he preſerved the vigour of his mind and health of body to a conſiderable age 

and died with full confidence in the goodneſs of God (a). LIMEUIL 


Maij, quo ſepul- 
tat eff, Amſter- 
dam 1712 in 


Apoſtle, inſiſts principally on what relates to him. of working miracles from their maſter, who gave it 


them after his Aſcenſion into heaven. 


In order to give the reader an idea of the method, 
which Limborch has choſe in treating of the 44s, 
we ſhall ſele& ſome few paſſages, U pan the firſt 
chapter, gth, and following verſes, where St. Luke 

ives an account of our Saviour's aſcenſion into 

eaven, there are a great many curious remarks, Our 
Lord choſe to aſcend up to heaven from a mountain, 
that his Apoſtles might ſee him the more plainly and 
without hindrance from any dark body, which other- 
wiſe might have intervened between him and their eyes. 


His Aſcenſion was alſo gradual and flow, that they 


might have a fuller view of it, and be capable of giv- 
ing a ſure teſtimony of it afterwards, But our author 
believes, that the cloud, which ſeemed to receive our 
Lord, was not like a chariot to carry him, becauſe 
clonds do not aſcend ; but that our Saviour being taken 
up to the height of the clouds, almoſt as high as mortal 
eyes could perceive him, he put a cloud betwixt himſelf 
and them, that the Apoſtles might only give teſtimony of 
what they clearly ſaw, and that none might upbraid 
them with relating any thing, which they had not 
ſeen with their own eyes. If the Jews demand, how 
then could the Apoſtles ſay, that Jeſus aſcended into 
« Heaven, fince they ſaw no higher than the clouds ?” 


it is anſwered, that they heard it declared by two Au- 


Is, who appeared to them in human ſhape, after the 

me manner as they uſed to make their appearance at 
other times. They knew them by their majeſtic air, 
their white veſtments, and by their diſcourſe, which 
gave them to underſtand that the Angels knew why 
they looked up to heaven, though the Apoſtles had not 
told them. Perhaps alſo the manner of the Angels 
leaving them by aſcending likewiſe to Heaven, or 
by diſappearing all on a ſudden, contributed to let 
them know what they really were. 'The Jews are 
alſo uſed to object, that Chriſt ſhould have aſcended 
up to Heaven in the view of the Jews at Jeruſalem, 
in order to remove their unbelief. To this it is an- 
{wered, that God having reſolved to ſave mankind by 


Faith in Jeſus Chriſt, it was neceſſary that the miracle 


ſhould be performed in the ſame manner as it was. 
Faith is a perſuaſion founded upon good reaſons, ſuch as 
are ſufficient to convince any man, whois not obſtinate, 
or who ſincerely loves religion; though at the ſame 


time they are not ſo evident, but they may be called in 


queſtion by men, who are obſtinate. By faith and in- 
credulity one may diſtinguiſh thoſe who are of a well 
diſpoſed and docile temper, fiom ſuch as are ſtubborn 
and opinionative. Beſides, the proofs, which are leſt 
of Chriſt's Aſcenſion into Heaven are ſtrong enough to 
ſatisfy any, but thoſe, who doubt for doubting's ſake. 
The number of the witneſſes, who ſaw it, and could 
not be deceived ; the ſanctity of their lives; and the 
miſeries which they ſuffered in defence of the truth of 
their teſtimony, are proofs ſufficient to ſatisfy any, 


| who are capable of being convinced by reaſon, and 


aim at nothing but truth. Our author makes a juſt 
objection againſt the Jews, who, ſays he, have no 
manner of reaſon to build their faith upon the bare 
word of Eliſha, that Elijah was taken up into heaven, 
if they deny the Aſcenſion of Chriſt. If they anſwer, 
that Eliſha was a Prophet and a man eminent for his 
miracles ; our reply is the ſame with ref to the 
Apoſtles, who declared, that they received the power 


Beſides, it ap- 
pears no where, that Eliſha underwent any ſuffering for 
maintaining the truth of Elijah's Aſcenſion. Theſe 
proofs are cogent, becauſe things not ſeen do not fa 
eaſily gain aſſent as things that are ſeen. One muſt 
have a ſuitable diſpoſition to receive the doctrine of 
the Goſpel, in order to believe it. The belief of a 
thing ſeen cannot be a virtue ; nor would the Jews 
themſelves have merited commendation, if they had 
believed after they had ſeen it. But though the Jews 
had ſeen our Lord's Aſcenſion, it does not follow from 
thence, that they would have believed in him as the 
Meſſiah. For when perſons are once attached to an 
opinion, there 1s nothing capable of reducing them to 
reaſon. And it is probable, that the Jews would have 
ſought to evade his Aſcenſion, as if they had not 
clearly ſeen it; or perhaps they would have ſaid, that 
he was not aſcended into the place, where the Divine 
Majeſty gives particular marks of his reſidence, as the 
Diſciples of Jeſus ſaid. For though they ſaw the cures 
that Chriſt wrought upon people poſſeſſed with De- 


vils, and could not deny the truth of the fats, yet 


they choſe to aſcribe thoſe miracles to the Devil rather 
than to him, as appears from Matth. xii. 24. The 
Chief Prieſts gave money to the Roman Soldiers, to 
ſay, that men came by night, and took our Lord's 
body out of the ſepulchre, though they knew the con- 
trary, as appears from Math. xxviii. 13. in the ſame 
manner as their fathers, after they had ſeen all the 
miracles that Moſes wrought, doubted of his Divine 
Miſſion. See Numbers xvi. 41. It may be objected, 
that it is ſtrange that Chriſt's Aſcenſion was not deſ- 
cribed by the Apoſtles in their Goſpels, but only by 
their Diſciples. St. Mark and St. Luke ſpeak of it, 
but neither St. Matthew nor St. John ſay a word of it; 
and only conclude their Goſpels with the Hiſtory of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection. Limborch anſwers, that it is 
impoſſible to give an account of all the views of the 
Holy Spirit; and he ſhews, that our Lord's Reſur- 
rection being an undeniable proof of his Divine Miſſion, 
and the foundation of his Aſcenſion, the Apoltles prin - 
cipally relied upon it, and made it the ſource of all the 
benefits, which we have already received or expect from 
Chriſt. And indeed, ſays our author, if he had not riſen 
again, according to his prediction, none of his promi- 
ſes could have come to paſs, and his religion would 
have been falſe. Beſides, we may ſay, that both St. 
Matthew and St. John made very clear alluſions to 
Chriſt's Aſcenſion, and even mentioned it though they 
did not relate it at large. See Matth. xxvii. 18, 
19, 20. St. John ſpeaks very plainly of it, Chap. vii. 
39. where he ſays, that the Spirit was not yet given, 
becauſe Chriſt was not glorified, Jeſus alſo foretold it, 
plainly enough in the ſame Gotpel, Chapt. vi. 62. 
xiv. 23. as well as the ſending of the Spirit, which 
was a conſequence of it, Chapt. xiv. 16. xv. 26. 
St. Paul likewiſe makes mention of Chriſt's Aſcenſion, 
Epbeſ. i. 20. Beſides, the Apoliles preached the 
Aſcenſion of their maſter by word of mouth, and 
confirmed it by the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spi- 


. rit, which they received from him after he was aſ- 


cended ; ſo that every miracle was a proof, that he 
reigned in Heaven, and that from thence he took care 
of the Church. . 
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LIMEUIL (ISABELLA DE LA TOUR DE TURENNE (a), DEMOI- 
SELLE DE) maid of honour to Catharine de Medicis, verified, by her conduct, a 


witty ſaying found in the Menagiana (b), 


that the employment of maid of honour to a 


Queen, is very difficult to be exerciſed. She ſunk beneath the weight of her dignity, 
in ſight of the whole Court, ſhe being delivered of a child in the Queen's palace, tho? ſhe 
had no huſband. The Prince of Conde had got, that child, which has given occaſion 
to a chronological diſpute [A] ; not to mention that authors are divided with regard to 
the conſequences of this adventure B]. Some affirm that the young Lady was baniſhed 


A] This has given occaſion to a chronological diſpute.) 
Doubtleſs the two lovers did not expect this, and did 
not imagine that their blandiſhments would give riſe 
to a diſpute among authors. 'The incident is as fol- 
lows; we will begin with theſe words of the Critique 
generale de Þ Hiftoire du Calviniſme (1). The Prince 
« of Conde being fired with a paſſion for one of the 
« Queen's Maids of Honour, called Mademoiſelle de 
Limeuil, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on her heart, 
e that they came to what is called concluſion of the 
„% romance. She had a ſon by him, of whom ſhe 
« was delivered the 25th of May 1561 in the reign 
« of Charles XI, in the very palace of the Louvre ; 
* but the Queen, who at that time ſtood in need of 
« the Prince, to balance the power of the Houſe of 
Guiſe, which roſe to too exalted a height, took com- 
«« paſſion of human frailty. Thus a wit writes, in a 
« ſort of romance which he entitles The Prince of 
Condi, where we meet with ſeveral very curious 
*« hiſtorical incidents related with great fidelity. The 
« ſame adventure happened to another of the Queen's 
Maids of Honour, two or three years after : Catha- 
*« rine of Medicis taking notice that the Prince had an 
*« inclination for this young Lady, was reſolved to 
„ make uſe of this opportunity, in order to penetrate 
into his deſigns; and therefore ſhe adviſed the 
nymph, who in all probability had no occaſion to 
be ſollicited on this occaſion, not to act the prude. 
But Mezerai will relate this better than I can do (“). 
« The Queen endeawnured to captivate and bind the 
« Prince of Conde to the Court, by the charms of plea- 
« ſure, and the beauties of one of her Maids of Honour, 
« ewho having ſpared no pains to ſerve her miſtreſs, 
« aba thereby indi ſpoſed nine months after ; and was for 
« ſome time the talk of the whole Court, where ſuch 
« accidents are rather matter of diverſion than ſcandal. 
The Prince was engaged in another intrigue, which 
«© made a great noiſe, with Marſhal de St. Andre's 
«© widow; and would have married her, had not the 
Admiral warded off the blow, by engaging him 
« elſewhere in marriage... (2). He made ſuch ſtrong 
«© remonſtrances to him (+), as obliged him to break, 
« by the Hymeneal bond, all his pernicious engage- 
„„ ments with Marſhal de St. Andre's widow, who, 
whilſt ſhe endeavoured to captivate the Prince by 
„her charms, fell ſo violently in love with him, that 
«© ſhe purchaſed her content at the price of her eſtate 
of Valery, which ſhe made him a preſent of.” 

Several perſons have taken notice, that there are 
two notorious falfities in this narration, for Madam 
de Limueil was not delivered in 1561; nor had 
another of the Queen's Maids of Honour a like in- 
trigue with the Prince of Conde ſome years after. Some 
people are nevertheleſs ſo obſtinate as to perſiſt in 
maintaining, that the date mentioned in the romance, 
Cited in the criticiſm of father Maimbourg, is juſt; and 
conſequently that the Prince of Conde debauched, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, two of Queen Catharine of Medicis's 
Maids of Honour. 'This conſequence is very certain, 
in caſe the author of the romance is not miſtaken ; for 
it cannot be denied, but that one of the Maids of Ho- 
nour to that Queen, was delivered in 1564, of a child 
ſhe had by the Prince ; but once again, the author of 
the romance has publiſhed a falſhood. It is neither 
an error of the preſs, nor a poetical fiction, but an 
hiſtorical falfity. The whole ſequel of the book ſhews, 
_ evidently, that the author ſpeaks of an intrigue which 
was prior to the Prince's impriſonment, and the ſen- 
tence of death paſſed on him in November 1560. The 
ſigures 1561 were therefore put by the author, and not 
by the printer. One cannot ſay that he antedated it 
delignedly, from a privilege allowed him in an epic 
poem and in a romance; for as his whole book is in- 
terſperſed with dates as exact as thoſe of Mezerai, 
whether with regard to the death of Francis II and 


the 


that of the King of Navarre, or with reſpect to the 
Prince's pardon &c. we muſt ſuppoſe that he intended 
to give the true date of the Lady's delivery. The 
circumſtances of the day, of the month, and of the place, 
which he has ſo carefully ſpecified, confirm this opi- 
nion, ſince they ſignify nothing to the oeconomy or 
diſpoſition of the piece ; he only mentions them tran- 
ſiently, in order to excite the reader's attention, by a 


particularity ſeldom found in ſuch kind of books. 


To what purpoſe ſhould he have antedated a Maid of 
Honour's delivery two years? This is of no advan- 
tage to the romance; the plot might have been carried 
on to as much advantage by laying the ſcene two 
years after. The peruſal of this piece ſhews this evi- 
dently. This author muſt therefore have been miſled 
by ſome memoirs, in which 1561 had been put for 
1564. Some perſons I have met with, after reflecting 
on this matter, imagined that Mademoiſelle de Li- 
mueil had had two children by the Prince; and that 
the author of the romance ſpeaks of her firſt preg- 
nancy, and Mezerai of the ſecond. However, I can- 
not think them in the right; for though the Court of 
France was at that time very diſſolute, one yet cannot 
think it poſſible that a Maid of Honour to the Queen 
could have been delivered in the year 1561, and lie in 
three years after, and ſtill be Maid of Honour to the 
ſame Queen. Some decorum was ſtill obſerved, and 
ſome regard had to public fame. Brantome, who ſpeaks 
of this from his own certain knowledge, tells us this 
expreſſy. The moſt natural ſignification of his vords 
is, that Queen Catharine of Medicis's Maids of Ho- 
nour never enjoyed more delicious days than thoſe they 
paſſed in her ſervice; becauſe they were allowed full 
liberty either to taſte the marriage joys or to abſtain 
from them, provided they had but the art to ſecure 


_ themſelves from pregnancy. Thoſe therefore, who 


were not artful enough on theſe occafions, were to ex- 
pect ſome diſgrace or misfortune ; this Queen muſt have 
acted pretty much like the Lacedæmonians, who did 
not puniſh a theft, but the little art or abilities employed 
in concealing it. We ſhall ſoon fee that Ja Limueil 
was diſgraced. Thoſe perſons, who ſhall require proofs 
of this, muſt form to themſclves horrid ideas of Catha- 
rine of Medicis. 

LB] Writers are divided with regard to the conſe- 
quences of this adventure] The beſt Hiſtorians agree, 
that the Queen-Mother torwarded the amours of the 
Prince and la Limueil. See, in the foregoing re- 
mark (4) a paſſage from Mezerai, extracted from his 
chronological epitome. Here follows one from his 
Hiltory at large (5) : The Queen having gained nothing 
by this attempt (6) ... thought of another more artful 
method, which was, to gain the Prince ” the charms of 
car eſſes and luxurious pleaſures, by which the haughtieſt 
minds ſuffer themſelves, without firuggling, to be capti- 
vated. She indulged him all the demonſlrations of a cor- 
dial friendſhip and an entire confidence ; ſhe gave him 
the Government of Picardy, (the firſt ſubjed of his dif 


content) and cauſed all the honours to be paid him due to 


a firſt Prince of the Blood. Farther, jhe bad ſuborned 
people to amuſe him with all kinds of diverſions and paſ- 
times; and the charms of the beautiful Limueil, one of 
her Maids, ſeconded fo well her deſigns, that for ſome 
time the Prince obliterated all thoughts of every thing 
but of ber; at æubich Eleonore de Roye his wife, a wo- 
man of the ſevereſt virtue, was jo deeply affiited, that 
it killed her. This accident gave the Queen great joy, 
becauſe this Lady being of a wery haughty temper, ana 
over zealous for the Huhuenat religion, was the ſharpeſt 
ſpur to rouſe the courage f the Prince. But, on the 
other hand, the royal Palace and herſelf were greatly 
ſcandalixed by theſe intrigues ; becauſe that Limueil, 
having given too great a looſe to the Prince's paſſion, was 
fo imprudent, and contrived her matters ſo ill, that fhe 
was delivered in the <wardrobe, which ava, known to 


3 | every 


of the iſt Dutch 
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(3) See the a K. 


RACHE citati- 


(4) Citation (9). 


Hift. de France, 
tom. 2+ pag. 133» 
ad ann. 1564. 


create a diviſion 


Pi ince of Conde 
and Admiral de 


t- 


LIM 


the Court [CI, and others that ſhe did not 


every one; for which reaſon the Queen diſcharged 

ber with * but not prevent la Limueil 

from ſpeaking very plainly of matters. Varillas has 

not omitted this Intrigue, on Ar 8 _ 
followi . * Cupid joyned in ir, an 

og yg Queen's — x-by Mademoiſelle de 

«« Limueil was the moſt beautiful of all her Maids of 

„Honour; and the Prince fell ſo paſſionately in love 

« with her, that the Princeſs his wife having perceived 

© it, died of jealouſy. The Queen-Regent, attentive 

«© to even the moſt inconſiderable opportunities of 

40 gthning her power, looked on this juntture as one 

4 of the moſt favourable that could have 7+: pm for 

«« her. She imagined that as the Chatillons had brought 

«« the Prince over to the heretical principles he pro- 

4 feſſed, by marrying him to their niece, ſhe alſo 

« might bring him back to the communion of the 

„ Church, by marrying him to a Lady who had the 

1 honour of being related to her; whoſe charms would 

« put a ſtop to his inconſtancy, and draw from him 

* the ſecrets of Calviniſm. On this ſuppoſition ſhe 

« commanded the young Lady to employ her utmoſt 

% endeavours to detain the Prince in her amorous 

«© ſnares. But it was hazarding too much a virtue 

« that was not overpowerful, to venture it with a 

« lover who employed the ſmalleſt advantages in love, 

« as in war, in order to gain his point. 'The Lady, 

* by feigning an affeftion for the Prince, at laſt had 

«« a real paſſion for him; and, to her ſorrow, was 

1 not the only woman at Court, whoſe heart became 

; «© inſenſibly enflamed (7).” He afterwards relates the 

By. out *, amours of the Marſhal de St. Andre's Lady for that 

— Doren chit, Prince, and her extraordinary bounty to him, and 

ad ann. 156% afterwards adds (8) : ** Mademoiſelle de Limueil made 

« reflections that were very far from the truth, on ſo 

« uncommon an adventure. She ſuppoſed the Prince 

« was leſs amorous or more ſelf-intereſted than he 

« really was; and imagined that, fince he had ac- 


75 . 10 


($) bid. pag. 
343, 349+ 


loſe the Queen's favour [DI. In a word, 
there 
% Paella illa nobilis - 


« Dux erat tam amabilis, 
Commit adulterium 
Et nuper fecit flium. 
** Sed dicunt matrem Reginam 
« li fuifſe (a). 
Et guod hoc patiebatur 
*« Ut Principem lucraretur. 
A multi dicunt quod pater 
% Non 5 Princeps, ſed eft alter, 
«© Qui Regi eff a Secretis 
«© Omnibus eft notus ſatis. 
Contra hanc tamen Regina 
Se oftendit tamen plena 
«© Cholera, ac fi neſciſſet 
Hoc quod Puella feciſſet, 
Et didit illi cuftodes 
** Superbos nimis & rudes, 
*© Mittens in Monafterium 
Quærere refrigerium. 
«© Sed certe pro tam Bui re 
Sic non debebat tractare, 
* At excuſare modicum, 
* Tempus, perſonam, & locum. 
% Aliis non fit taliter 
% One faciunt fimiliter. 
* Pridie wenit nuncium 
** Puellum efſe mortuum, 
Et fuit magna jactura 
* De tam pulcra creatura, 
Qu nunc eft cum calitibus 
** Rogans Deum pro patribus, 
Et ut Patri 4 melius. 
The ſenſe is, 
That noble nymph whoſe beauties ſhone ſo bright, 
Alas ! the harlot day d, and had a babe. 
Some ſay the Queen to win th' illuſtrious Prince 
Firm to her intereſt, th' intrigue aſſiſted, 
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cepted of the eſtate of St. Valeri, he really intended 


to marry the Marſhal's widow. Her jealouſy en- 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that not having wealth 
ſufficient to equal her rival in bounty, ſhe reſolved 
to go 3 by indulging the Prince her moſt 


And acted as Lucina. Many ſwear 
The Dad's a Secretary, not the Prince. | 
Be as it will that matter ; the Queen, ' 
Seem'd in a rage, as tho' this fond Amour 
Had all been carried on unknown to her. 


« valuable treaſure. Her pregnancy, which followed . 


% very cloſe on her guilt, made it public, upon which 
«« ſhe was drove ignominiouſly from Court.“ 


[C] Some affirm that the young Lady was baniſhed the | 


Court.) Mezerai and Varillas affirm it, as we have 
juſt now ſeen, and there is no room to doubt the truth 
(9) It is faid, in of it. A fatyrical writer is of the ſame opinion, in a 
the marginal 


Notes to Varit feſies that the young Lady was ſent to a Convent (9). 
ge Le Laboureur gives us a fragment of this ſatyr, which 


, 1684, will not be improperly placed here. I will add to it 
. bog. Le Laboureur's preamble, becauſe it aſſigns another 
that the Queen (auſe to the Prince's amour, and fixes the time when 
— * be the young Lady was delivered of her burthen.” 


Mr. Genel, one ** (ie) Among other news, they alk. of the delivery of 


| of her Valets de © the fair de L.. . one of the Queen's Maids, on which 


Chambre, to the c caſion it will be proper to obſerve, that the Prince of 


8 « Conde having continued at Court ever ſince the 
bs town of Peace of Orleans, imagined he could not more 


iece highly injurious to the Queen-Mother. He con- 


She then reſolved to perſecute the fair, 

Setting a haughty, cruel Argus ov'r her:; 
And ſent her to a Convent to do penance. 

But ſure the puniſhment was far unequal 

To ſuch a light offence ; for no fair nymph, 
Could have withſtood, if Cond# had addreſſed. 
Others eſcap'd, tho' guilty as this ; one. 
Advice is brought, that the ſweet boy is dead. 
This charming infan:'s death's a public loſs. 
But now he ſings amid the heavenly Choir, 
And begs freſh bleſſings for his noble father. 1 


F. («) The reader may confidently put Lucinam, or 
even,according to Henry Stephens's remark, matronam. 
REM. Car | | ; 
© The * was the more offended that this lewd 
incident ſhould happen in her palace, as it was too 
<* publick to be concealed ; however, time wore it off, 
and afterwards the young lady got a huſband.” The 


Auſſonne. I be- 
lieve Mr. d' Ho- 
zier wrote thoſe 60 
notes. 6c 
(10) Le Labou- ** 
reur, Addit. aux «« 
Memoires de Caſ- « 
teinau, tom. 2+ 


pag · 37 1. 


(11) It conſiſted ©* 
of news in pro- 
ſaic rhyme, ad- 
dreſſed, under «,, 
the name of John 
Philoglutius, 
Doctor of Sor- © 
bonne, to Maſter «« 
Pandolf Verun- « 
culius, Bachelor, 4 
and dated July g, 
1564. Le La- 
boureur, ibid, 60 
Page 369, 


effectually remove all ſuſpicions that might be har- 
boured concerning him, than by immerſing himſelf 
in the pleaſures of the age, and by getting a miſtreſs. 
The Queen, who ſuppoſed that this would be the 
ſureſt chain to bind him, was not dif leaſed that 
this young Lady, of one of the greateſt families in 
the Kingdom, liſtned to his addreſſes ; not be- 


court came to Lions about the middle of June 1564. 
Since therefore Mademoiſelle lay in during the time 
of this progreſs, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
ſhe was delivered the 25th of May of the ſame year; 
ſo that the Romance-writer will have hit upon the day, 
but not upon the year. - | 
[DJ... and others, that ſhe did not loſe the Queen's. 


ievi haps, that this friendſhip would ever go fawvur.] This is the opinion of the author of the Ro- 
WE F * mance hinted at above. The Queen, ſays he (12), who: 12) Peg. 70. 
at that time flood in need of the Prince of Conde, to ba- Dutch edit, 2681, 


beyond the bounds of gallantry ; but whether it 
were that the Lady could not reſiſt the quality and 
the ſtate reaſon joyned together; or could not reſiſt 
the'elteem of the Prince; or that ſhe flattered herſelf 
with the hopes of becoming one day his wife, as it 


* is ſaid he had promiſed ſhe ſhould be, in caſe that 


Eleanor de Roye his wife, whoſe life was deſpaired 
of, ſhould die, as ſhe did that year, ſhe could not 
long hold out againſt ambition and love; and the 


« whole was diſcovered, by the birth of this ſon, 


during the progreſs to Lyons. 'Thus ſpeaks this 
libel (11). 


Vol., VII. 


lance the power of the houſe of Gui ſe, which roſe to too 
exalled a 2 140 compaſſion on human frailiy. He 
ſuppoſes that che lady ſtill enjoyed her employment of 
maid of honour to the pron, and that ſhe cndeavour- 
ed to diſſuade the Prince from taking up arms. Made- 


moiſelle de Limeuil, ſays he (13), companion of Made- (13) Peg. 132. 


moiſelle du Roũet (14), and /ikewiſe maid of honour, 


whom the Prince of Condi had formerly lowed, even to (14) The King 
proceed to a familiarity which had ver) much incommaded of Navarte's mi- 


10, 


ber for ſome time, uſed ber utmoſt endeavours to change Rrels, 
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chere are a great number of variations on this head [E]. Be this as it will, ſne was 
60 Le Labou- daughter of Giles de la Tour, Lord of Limeuil (c), and was afterwards married to 


reur, Addit. aux 


Memvires de Caf. Scipio Sardini, Baron of Chaumont on the Loire, &c, a Nobleman of Lucca (4) [Fl. (d) Idem, tom. 


M 


Is Page 327. Fee 


tehnan, tom. 1. She one day rebuffed in a violent manner the Conſtable of Montmorency, the moſt ter- as varillas, «bi 
pag: 327-4 un, rible man in the world [G]. I will quote a paſſage from Brantome, relating to her, 5. 1:5: mt 


2. pag-3719 Which is curious enough [H]. 


the paſſion he had for war, into another, the combatting 
in awhich ſhe had found to be ſomething more agreeable. 
She knew his * ages 3 and though ſo very brave, 
ſhe did not doubt but that he would be as ſtrongly affected 
<vith love as with glory. She <wrote to him, and in- 
treated him to reflect, that he was going to make war 
upon a perſon, whom he had not always been at variance 
with, fince her religion ranked her among thoſe <oho were 
his enemies. This author is miſtaken ; for it is certain 
that the Queen put the young lady in a Convent, and 
(1 3 4 ordered her to be cloſel 2 (r 5): . ater 
- © ftance ought not to have reſſed, in the <vonderfu 
CO ITE diſcourſe 7 the life of Catharine de Medicis. Let us fee 
all that the author of this ſatire obſerves concerning 
(16) Diſcours Mademoiſelle Limeuil. He ſays (16) that the Prince 
merveilleux de la of Conde began to fall in love with her during his 
2 Carber. de impriſonment; and that this young Lady was one of 
42. es m. the maidens whom the queen mother had ſuborned to 
debauch him ; all things being permitted to ambition, pro- 
vided it can compaſs its deſigns. After ſpeaking of the 
peace which was concluded the 18th of March 1563, 
(7) Ibid. pag. he ſays (17) that the Queen, to deſtroy the Prince of 
* Condes reputation with his party, treated him constantly 
at the expence of Mademoiſelle de la Limteuil"s honour, 
aoho became big with child, The Queen, to ſet a good face 
upon the matter, going to rebuke her for it, Limeuil was 
fo bold as to tell ber, that in fo acting. ſhe had only follow- 
ed the example of her mifireſs, and obeyed her command. 
Now this is all he ſays ; but he ought to have been ſo 
candid and fincere as to own, that Limeuil was drove 
from Court and ſhut up in a Cloyſter. . 

[LE] There are à great number of wariations on this 
head.) It is affirmed, in the Marvellous Diſcourſe, that 
the Prince loved Mademoiſelle de Limeuil from the 
time of his impriſonment, after the battle of Dreux ; 
Lut Mezerai and Varillas affirm that he did not fall in 
love with her till after the firſt peace. Varillas af- 
firms, that the Queen-regent deſigned to marry that 
Lady to the Prince; and that the. Lady, fondly flatter- 
ing herſelf that this honour would be done her, em- 
ployed her utmoſt endeavours in order that ſhe might 
attain it; but the other hiſtorian makes only the Mar- 
ſhal de St. Andre's widow flatter herſelf with the hopes 
of marrying the Prince. Varillas affirms that the Prince 
was beloved by both theſe Ladies ac the ſame time ; 
and that they ſtrove to rival each other, the one by 
piving him her moſt valuable eſtate, and the other\by 

owing her maidenhead upon him. Mezerai ta 

(13) Mezerai, no notice of this emulation. He ſuppoſes (18) that the 
Hift. de France, Prince was a widower, when the Queen endeavoured 
tom. 2. pag» 133+ to prevail with him to marry the Marſhal's widow ; 
but if that be true, what will become of the emula- 
tion mentioned by Varillas ; an emulation which made 
the two Ladies ſtrive who ſhould be the moſt prodigal 
of her favours to the Prince in queſtion ? This is a 
mere chimera, according to Mezerai's calculation ; for 
ics Linde, Eleonora de Roye was living (19) when la Limeuil 
RT ive was delivered; and thus the young Lady in queſtion, 
during the pro- before the Pfince was a widower, had left the cqurt 
greſs of Lyons. with ignominy, and had been confined in a monaſtery. 
ee che She thereſore did not diſpute for conqueſt with the Mar- 
2 I ſhal's widow ; and oppoſe the. gift of her maidenhead 
1564. to the donation of the eſtate of Valeri in Gatinois. 

[F] Ske was afterwards married to Scipio Sardini, 
(20) Galanter, Baron of Chaumont on the Laire, c. @ nobleman of 
des Reis de Frarte, Lucca.) I give much greater credit to the writers whom 
tom. 1, fag. m. T have cited, than to the publiſher of the gallantries of 
235˙ the King of France. Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, ſays 
(21) It is in he (20) after her delivery, endeavoured 10 conſole ber ſelf 
book 2. of the for the defeating of the exalted hopes ſhe had canceived, 
Collection of 69 marrying Feoffrey de Cauſac, Lord of Fremon, who 
= 8 bad long entertained a paſſion for ber, tho' ſhe had ſlight- 
— regard ed and neglected him, ever ſince ber intrigue with the 
to the C of Prince of Conde. By the way, Scipio Sardini was one 
France, folio of the Italian farmers of the revenues, who made their 


(19) She died 
the 23d of July 


120, & . i I | 
15 * 41; ſortunes in France under Catharine de Medicis. I have 
vo. | 


read the contract (21) made between the Clergy of 


Her 


France and him, the 4th of March 1588. for 244 
offices of Receivers alternately, and two Comptrollert of 
the hereditary tenths, in each dioceſe of this kingdom, 
and other ſubſidies. He is called the mb/e Scipio San- 
DINI, @ gentleman of Lucca, living in the pariſh of St. 
Severin, in thecity of Paris. This doubtleſs is the ſame 
Scipio Sardini, who took Baudius into his houſe, and 
ve him a ſalary (22); and the ſame likewiſe whom (22) See the ci- 
aſſompierre mentions ſometimes in his Memoirs; and 3 . 
concerning whom 1 find the following particular, pag. plus. 
21 of the Thuana. The liſe of Caftruccio Caſtra- 
„ cani de gli Interminelli, written by Aldo Manucci, is 
% a very fine one, and quite different from that wrote 
* by Machiave! . . - This life deſerves to be dili- 
«« gently ſought after. I never ſaw but one copy of 
„ it, and that belonged to Seignior Scipione Sardini, 
« who alſo deſcended from an Interminelli, and who 
* had prevailed with Manucci to draw up that life. 
believe it was printed. at Lucca, in quarto, in 
Italian. It is a beautiful piece.“ 
[G] She one day rebufſed, in a violent manner, the 
conſtable of Montmorency.) I will relate this incident 
directly as we find it in Brantome, One day, at 
the ſiege of Roan (23), as the Queen was going to (23) Roan was 
fort St. Catharine of Roan, accompanied by her Þ-firged in au- 
„ maids ; the conſtable having ſpoke a word to, and un * 
taken leave of her, met Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, 
„ one of the handſomeſt and wittieſt maidens of the 
court, and who was excellent at repartee. He be- 
ing on horſeback went up and ſaluted her; intend- 
ing to diſcourſe with the young Lady. He called 
“her his miſtreſs, and would always ride up by her 
„ fide ; he not being an enemy to beauty or love, 
either in words or deeds ; he having been in his 
„ youthſul days engaged with certain Ladies whom 
«© I ſhall not mention. Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, 
% who was not in one of her beſt humours that day, 
did not pay much regard to him, ſhe being very 
«© haughty when ſhe pleaſed ; and began to ſnub him 
«« ſtrangely, and deſired him to go about his buſineſs. 
The conſtable perceiving this ſaid ; well, fair Lady, 
I am going; you are ſurely in a ſtrange paſſion with 
«© me. She anſwered, It is but juſt you ſhould meet 
*« ſome body to rebuff you, ſince it is your practice 
to rebuff all mankind. Adieu then fair one, ſaid 
** he; I am going, for you have given me my 
„ own (24).“ (:4) qr yr ng 
. . opium 
(H] 7 will quote a paſſage from Brantome, relating Co 8 =. a 
to her, which is curious enough.) I am of opinion that 2 of his Ae 
the judicious will not declare againſt my conjecture, miri, pag. m, 
when they ſhall have thoroughly examined the cir- 71, 72+ 
cumſtances of the following relation. It will be ſcarce 
poſſible for them not to diſcover Mademoiſelle la Li- 
meuil and the Prince of Conde in it. 
have (25) known another Prince, but not ſo (25) Brantome, 
„great (26), who, during his marriage to his firſt Mamoires des 
« wife and his widowhood (27), fell in love with 24* Galanrer, 
«« a very beautiful, and, as the world reputed her, a * P88: 39%» 
very virtuous young Lady, to whom he preſented, (26) He had 
«« during their blandiſhments and careſſes, fine carka- juſt before ſpoke 
<« nets, rings, jewels and a great number of other ef the advegture 
«« ſplendid trinkets, among which was a beautiful and 32 
«« rich looking-glaſs, whereon was his picture. Now ö 
« the Prince happened to marry a very handſome and (27) I can ſcarce 
« virtuous Princeſs, which made him quite diſreliſh believe, that Ma- 
bis firſt miſtreſs, though both were equal in beau- re * 4 
* ty. This Princeſs ſo ſtrongly ſollicited and intreat- her intrigue with 
«« ed her huſband, that he ſent a meſlage to his firſt the Prince after 
« miſtreſs, defiring her to return him the richeſt and he was a wi- 
<« fineſt preſents he had ever made her. This was 9**" ; be be- 
a great ſhock to the Lady; however, her ſpirit was — 
„ fo great, that although ſhe was not a Princeſs a convent. 
% (though ſhe was of one of the beſt families in France) 
«© ſhe ſent him back all his moſt coſtly preſents, among 
«© which was a beautiful ai whereon was 
„% that Prince's picture. But firſt, to adorn it the bet- 
«6 ter, ſhe took a pen and ink, and drew a pair of 
I « horns 


Eon 


* Tone [YI 


{ a) Latimer and 


Elog. dott. Viror. 


us, in Elog. quo- 
rund. Anglorum, 


(4) He was an 
Auſtin Friar, a 
native of Tou- 
louſe, and there- 
fore ought to have 
been called 7% 
fas or Teloſanus. 
He is called Ber- 
nardus Andreas 
in Geſner's Epi- 


116. and in En- 
comiaſticon Au- 
guflinianum of 


(5) Eraſm. Epiſt. 
14. lib. 26. Pag. 
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Her eldeſt ſiſter, maid of honour to Catharine de Medicis, died at Court. Brantome 


ſpeaks of this [I]. 


« horns exactly in the middle of his forehead, and 
«« delivering the whole to the gentleman, ſaid to him; 
% Here, friend, carry this to your maſter, which I 
«« ſend him juſt as he gave it fe having neither 
% added to, or diminiſhed it, unleſs ſomething may 
«« have grown ſpontaneouſly to it ſince. And tell 
„ that fine Princeſs his Lady, who ſollicited him ſo 
«<< earneſtly to demand back thoſe things he had given 
«« me, that if a certain nobleman (naming him as I 
1% could do if I pleaſed) had acted the ſame part with 
* regard to her mother, and had redeemed and taken 
„ back the preſents he had made her, for lying ſo 
« often with her, ſhe would be as poor in female 
« trinkets and jewels as any Lady of the Court ; and 
« that her head, which is ſo loaded with them at 
« the expence of my Lord (naming him) and 
« her mother's honour, would be decked only with 
« flowers out of the garden, and not with ſuch jewels ; 
* but now let her even make horns, or the things 


« ſhe is ſo luſciouſly fond of with them, for I 


«« ſcorn to keep them any longer. Thoſe who have 
„% known this Lady, would eaſily believe that ſhe 
1 ſpoke in that manner; and ſhe herſelf aſſured me 
4 ſhe did, no one being freer in diſcourſe. However, 
«© both the huſband and wife had like to have re- 
«« yenged themſelves, for this high affront ſhe had put 
«© upon them; but they might juſtly blame themſelves, 
1 ſince they were in fault, by their provoking and 
«« exaſperating the poor Lady in queſtion, who had 
% hardly earned thoſe preſents, by the ſweat of her 
«© body. The young Lady in queſtion, being one of 
« the handſomeſt and moſt agreeable women in her 
« time, notwithſtanding ſhe had proſtituted herſelf 
« to this Prince, ſhe yet married to very great advan- 
«« tage, ſhe meeting with a very rich huſband, though 
«© not of an equal family; ſo that happening to up- 
«« braid one another with the honour, which each had 
% done the other, ſhe, who was of ſo good a family, 
« for 1 him; he replied, I have done more in 
1 proportion for you than you have done for me, for 
« diſhonoured my ſelf to retrieve your honour, mean- 


«« ing thereby, that as ſhe had loſt it when a maid, he 
had repaired it, by making her his wife.” 

[1] Her eldeft fer. . Brantome ſpeaks of this.] 
His words are as follow (28). 


upon the whole Court, but of a pleaſant, rather 
than of a ſcandalous caſt ; but I can affirm that ſhe 
29) cauſed her to be well whipped with two of 
„her female companions, who knew of the affair; 
and, had ſhe not had the honour to be related to 
«© her Majeſty, by the houſe of Touraine allied to that 
of Boulogne, ſhe would have been chaſtiſed with 
ignominy, by the expreſs order of the King (30), 
who had ſuch forts of writings in deteſtation.” He 
informs us, in the Elogium of Catharine of Medicis, 
that this young Lady died at Court. He relates elſe- 


where a ſingular incident concerning the Lady in 
queſtion. 


* 
- 


*« tyrical turn, and very handſome, Being in her ex- 


«« piring moments, ſhe called her valet (every maid 
of honour having one) whoſe name was julian; 

who played very finely on the violin. julian, ſays 
* ſhe to him, take up your violin, and play, till you 
* ſee I have breathed my laſt, (for I am dying) the 

defeat of the Switzers, and play it as delightfully as 
you can: and when you come to the words, al['s lo/?, 
play it four or five times over in the moſt ſorrow- 
full manner poſſible. Julian did as ſhe ordered, 
*« ſhe ſinging as he played; and when they came. to 
* alls hſt, ſhe repeated it twice; then turning her 
* ſelf to the other ſide of the bolſter, ſhe ſaid to her 
female companions, all is now hft in good earneſt, 
„and ſo died. This is a joyful and pleaſant death. 
„I was told this incident by two of her female com- 
„ panions, perſons worthy of credit, who were ſpecta- 

tors of this whole ſcene.” Thoſe who would give 
a catalogue of Perſons, who have died jeſting, 
ſhould not forget the Lady in queſtion. 


cc 


LINACRE (THOMAS) an Engliſh Phyſician, and one of the moſt learned men 
of the ſixteenth Century [A], ſtudied at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondylas and 
Politian; and was ſo greatly conſpicuous for his politeneſs and modeſty, that Lorenzo 


de Medicis made him the companion of his childrens ſtudies. 


He afterwards went to 


Rome, and was greatly eſteemed there by Hermolaus Barbarus. Being returned to 
England, he was appointed Preceptor to Prince Arthur, eldeſt fon of Henry VII, and 


dedicated to him the Latin tranſlation of Proclus's ſphere [B]. 


He had agreed, with 


two other Engliſhmen (a), to tranſlate Ariſtotle ; but this deſign was abandoned by his 


Companions. 


LA] One of the moſt learned men of the XVI century.] 
Conſult Baillet and Sir Thomas Pope Blount, who have 
collected ſeveral elogiums that have been beſtowed upon 
him; the former in Tom. VI (I] of the Jugemens des 
* Savans, and the latter in pag. 376, 377 of his Cenſu- 
ra celebriorum authorum. 

LB] He dedicated. . . Prince Arthur, .. . the La- 
tin tranſlation of Preclus's ſphere.) Paulus Jovius (2) 
and George Lilly (3) affirm this, and nevertheleſs E- 
raſmus relates, that it was dedicated to King Henry VII, 
who made no account of it, becauſe one who envied 
Lanacre, told the King that Proclus had been tranſla- 
ted before. Thome Linacro peſſimè ceſſit quod Proclum 
& ſe denud werſum Regi hujus patri dicarat. Andreas 
quidam 'Tololates (4), præceptor Arcturi Principis, & 
in regnum eraum ſucceſſuri, niſi mors antewvertiſſet, 
plea ps nec 3 2 fed & delator br 
mus, Regem admonuit hoc libelli jam olim fuiſſe ver ſum 
à neſcio quo ; & erat, ſed miſere. Hauc ob cauſam Rex 
& munuz aſpernatus eft, & in Linacrum velut in impo/- 
torem inexpiabile concepit odium (5). i. e. Thomas 
«* Linacre was very unſucceſsful in dedicating his new 
«« verſion of Proclus to the King, father of this 
„Prince. For one Andrew of 'Toulouſe, (preceptor 
„ to prince Arthur, who would have ſucceeded his 
4% father, if he had not been ſnatched away by death) 


He tranſlated ſome of Galen's treatiſes into Latin, and publiſhed a learned 
work De emendata Latini ſermonis ſtruttura [C]. 


He was Phyſician to the King of 
England, 


«© a blind flatterer, and not only ſuch, but a moſt wic- 
„ ked informer, acquainted the King that this book 
had been tranſlated by ſome perſon ; and indeed a 
„ verſion, but a miſerable one, had been given 
before. Hence this King was prompted, not only 
to ſcorn the preſent, but alſo to entertain an irre- 
* concilable hatred againſt Linacre, as being a cheat.“ 
This, ſurely, is an unaccountable whim of Henry 
VII, as related by Eraſmus. : 

[C] He publiſbed a learned wwork de emendata Lati- 
ni ſermonis ſtructura.] (a). It bore ſeveral impreſſions, 
I have only the Venice edition apud Aldem, 1557, 
8vo ; and the preface to it is wanting. It was dedica- 
ted to Princeſs Mary, as is affirmed in the following 


words (6) : Sed & de Emendata Latini jermonis ſtructu- (6) Georg, Lilias, 


ra, ex pra ſtantiſſimorum aut horum obſervatione — 
tum volumen, paulo antea, quam vita excederet, pubii 
cavit, adſcripta preafatiuncula Mariæ Henrici Odavi 
ex Catharina Hiſpana conjuge filiz, laudatiſime indo- 
lis, & admirabili virtutum omnium concentu, ad omnem 
gratiam promerendam nates Principi, cus renovalo pru- 
dentiſſimi patris exemplo Henricus Rex Linacrum à luen- 


da 12 prefectum adbibuit. i. e. He alſo pub- 
4 Ji 


ſhed (a little before he died) a work, intitled 4 
« emendata Latini 2 flructura compiled from the 
4% obſervaticns of the moſt famous authors, with a ſhort 
| preface 


The elder Limeuil, (28) Brantome, 
« at her firſt coming to court, happened to make a Dames galantes, 


** Lampoon, (ſhe both ſpeaking and writing well) * 2. pag. 366. 


(29) i. e. Catha- 
tine of Medici. 


During the fit of ſickneſs, ſays he (31) (31) Dames ga- 
*« of which ſhe died, her tongue was perpetually run- en, tom. z. 
ning, the being a great talker, of an extremely ſa- 8 341 


1; Anglrum, pat · 


96 


(6) Extracted 


from Paulus Jo- 


vius, in Elog. 
Viror. doctor. 
cap. 63. See alſo 
Lilius ad calcem 
Fovii Britannia 
Deſcript. pag. 92, 
& ſeg. 


(7) Baillet, Juge- 


mens des Savant, 


tom. 4+ pag» 85. 


(8) Georg. Lili - 
us, in Elog. quo» 
rund. Anglor. 
page 94 


(9) Jovius, Elo- 
g1or« pag. 46+ 
(10) Apud Pope 
Blount, Cenſura 
celebr. Aut bor. 
Page 377 


(11) Georg. Lili- 
us, is Elegiis 
guorundam Ang lo- 
rum, page 94+ 


(12) Pope 
Blount, Cenſur. 
Autbor. pag» 


377. 


(14) Eraſm. 
Apephthbeg- lib · 6. 
pag- m. 524 


(14) Article 
AEMILIUS 
(Paulus) citati- 
on (2). 


(15) Idem, E- 
raſm. Epiſt. 3. 
lib, 14. pag. 655. 


Rxrrlrcrr- 
os concerning 
ſuch authors as 
are over correct 
N their works, 


LIN 


England, and to Princeſs Mary, and bequeathed a houſe to the College of Phyſicians (% Zine /a- 


cerdotis au ft 


[4] He died at threeſcore and four years of age [E], and was buried in St. Paul's 2. 2. wm 
hurch London (b). He was preſented to a benefice (c) in 1515, and took Prieſt's 974/95. firture 


grotias epifſe arbi- 


Orders (d). Eraſmus beſtows very great encomiums on him, but makes him guilty of . Ee. 30. 1.8. 
the fame fault with Paulus Emillus [F], viz. of being too nice and difficult with 7 #Zro/pronar. 


«*« preface inſcribed to Mary, daughter of Henry VIII 
95 by Catharine of Spain, a Princeſs conſpicuous for 
* her excellent genius and exalted virtues, and wor- 
„ thy of every blefling to whom King Henry, (in imi- 
* tation of his very ſagacious father) appointed Lina- 
* cre as her phyſician.” Baillet, (7) citing the page 
whence I have extracted this Latin paſſage, affirms 
that the author relates, that Eraſmus and Budzus ap- 
plauded Linacre for having compoſed this book, which 
circumſtance I do not find in my edition. 

(z) This Latin is only a tranſlation from the Eng- 
liſh. Robert Stephens's edition in 4to 1547, contains 
this dedication, which, indeed, conſiſts but of twenty 
three lines, in a large letter. Rem. Carr. ] 

[D] He bequeathed a houſe to the college of Phyſi- 
cians. | Theſe words are a tranſlation of the following 
of George Lilly. Londini obiit, honeſta domo in ea ur- 
be Medicorum Collegio ex teſtamento relifa (8). Pau- 
lus Jovius expreſſes himſelf as follows, Honeſtam domum 
Londini Medicorum Collegio dedicawvit (9). But neither 
of theſe have been accurate enough ; they ſhould have 
ſaid that Linacre built the college of phyſicians in Lon- 
don, and was the firſt preſident of it. This is afhr- 
med in his epitaph (10) ; as alſo that he founded three 
public lectures in phyſick.; two in Oxford, and one in 
Cambridge. 

[LE] He died at threeſcore and four years of age.] I 
ſhould have ſaid that it was in February 1525, had 1 
followed the account given by the Engliſh author who 
was printed with Paulus Jovius, he writing as follows ; 
Londini obiit, . . . ſepultus eſt in divi Pauli templo maxi- 
mo, ad Septentrionalis portæ ingreſſum, eo fer? tempore, 
quo Franciſcus Gallirum Rex ad Ticinum in Ciſalpinis 
pugnans, & Caſareanis ducibus captus eft (11). i. e. 
He died in London .. . was buried in the Cathedral 
© of St. Paul's, at the entrance of the north door, 
much about the time that Francis King of France, 
fighting at Ticinum (Pavia), was taken priſoner by 
„the Imperial Generals.” But it is better to ſay, 
with Moreri, that Thomas Linacre died the 2oth of 
October 1524. Sir Thomas Pope Blount ſays fo like- 
wile (12); and yet he cites that Phyſician's epitaph, in 
which he is ſaid to have died the 7th of October 
1524. | | 

5 Eraſmus beflows very great Encomiums on him ; 
but makes him guilty of the uw fault with Paulus - 
milius.) I ſhall not cite t 
they being in his Ciceronianus, and in ſeveral parts of 
his letters. I ſhall only expatiate on one circumſtance, 
I mean his blaming him for being too nice and diffi- 
cult in his talle. Nec multum abfuit ab hoc witio, lays 
he (13), after the words which may have been ſeen a- 
bove (14), where he deſcribes the humour of Paulus 
ZEmilius the hiſtorian, Thomas Linacrus Anglus, wir un- 
deguague dofiſſimus. He wrote a letter to him in the 
year 1521, wherein he exhorts him not to let the pub- 
lick languiſh, and not ſo long deprive them of the 
peruſal of works, which were expected ſo impatiently 
from his pen. He tells him, that it is to be feared 
his conduct will be looked upon as cruelty rather than 
a modeſt precaution. At tu, fi mihi permittis, ut liber? 
tecum agam, fine fine premis tuas omnium eruditiſſimas 
lucubrationes, ut periculum fit, ne pro cauto modeſtaque 
crudelis habearis, qui ftudia hujus ſeculi tam lenta for- 
gueas expettatione tworum laborum, ac tam diu fraudes 
deſideratiſſimo fruftu tuorum woluminum. Fortaſſe terret 
te noftrum exemplum, ſed etiam atque etiam vide, dum 
ſtudioſids vitas noſtram culpam, in diverſum defleftas (1 5). 
i. e. But, if you will permit me to be free with 
* you, I will ſay, that you keep your moſt learned 
* compoſitions ſo long by you, that you thereby run 
the riſk of being thought cruel rather than cautious 
and modeſt, for ſo long depriving the world of 
« your ſo much wiſhed for works. Perhaps you may 
** be deterred by my example; but I intreat you to 
take care, leſt, by ſtudiouſly endeavouring to ſhun 
„ my fault, you run into the oppoſite extreme.” 


The fault for which Linacre is there blamed, is 


CY 


Elogiums he gives him, 


4) Pepe-Bloun 
regard C/ Act. beg. 
377 
not very common among authors, and yet it may 
in ſome reſpects, to be too frequent; ſor in general, 
it is not the bad or indifferent writers that are 
guilty of this fault, but the moſt excellent pens. It 
were to be wiſhed, that thoſe perſons who publiſh fo 
many indigeſted, ill writ pieces, which are ſcarce of 
any ſervice to the commonwealth of letters, would 
ſtrain the maxim, viz. that an author ſhould keep a 
work nine years in his cloſet : Nonumgue prematur in 
annum (16). It were well if ſuch would ſtrongly en- (16) Horat. de 
deavour at the extremes of delicacy, and imagine they _ Pace, ver. 
had never enough laboured a compoſition. But ſuch a 388. 
thought as this ſeldom enters their heads; did it fre- 
quently, we ought not to be ſorry for it. But it isa 
misfortune that an author of great abilities ſhould be 
like that famous painter, who could never prevail with 
himſelf to think that his pictures were finiſhed, and 
whoſe foible Apelles knew ſo well; Cum Protogenis opus 
immenſi laboris ac cure ſupra modum anxia miraretur 
(Apelles) dixit .. . omnia fibi cum itlo paria eſ aut illi 
meliora : ſed uno ſe præſtare, quod manum ille de tabula 
non ſciret tollere : memorabili præcepto, mere ſape nimi- 
am diligentiam (17). i. e. Apelles, admiring an (17) Plin. Hb. 


_ ** exceedingly laboured work of Protogenes, and 35˙ Pag. m. 207+ 
which had tortured him very much, ſaid, .. that 


** himſelf equalled, or was ſurpaſſed by him; but that 
ge excelled him in one particular, which was, that 
he did not know when to leave off: a memorable 
<< precept, that over diligence is frequently diſadvanta- 
«© geous.” Theſe words of Pliny are excellent; they 
contain a proverb which Eraſmus applies to ſuch men 
of learning as are of Linacre's taſte ; and alſo teach us, 
that an over attentive, and obſtinate accuracy, is often 
hurtful. Eraſmus applies it as follows. Peculiariter 
autem conveniet (proverbium, manum de tabula) 1 
quoſdam ſcripiores ſatis accuratos, & moroſe cujuſdam 
diligentiæ, qui fine fine premunt ſuas Iucubrationes, ſemper 
aliquid adaentes, adimentes, immutantes, & hoc ipſo 
maxime peccantes, quia nihil peccare conantur (18). i. e. (13) Eraſms 
One may apply the proverb {manum de tabula) Chil. 1. Cent. 3. 
particularly to certain writers, over accurate and 19+ page Ms 
* ſeverely diligent, who are for ever correcting their * 
compoſitions, adding, retrenching or changing ſome- 
thing; and erring chiefly by their endeavouring not 
to err.“ What is the conſequence of this over nice 
pains? A great loſs enſues to the public, and much 
rejudice to ſuch authors as put themſelves to this trou- 
le. The publick are thereby too long deprived of 
the advantages they would receive from the compoſiti- 
ons of great authors, even though they ſhould fall 
ſhort of the perſection they might have given them. 
They frequently are deprived of them for ever, by 
their dying before they had thrown them into a form, 
by which their friends or heirs might reap any benefit. 
Thoſe who compoſe with a judgment that is hard to be 
pleaſed, and who correct their compoſitions with ex- 
treme ſeverity, are at laſt diſheartned at the labour, 
and are afraid of touching their own works. They 
conſider it as the being put on the rack; and ſuſpend 
as long as poſſible, their taking up the pen; the re- 
membrance of the fatigue they underwent in altering a 
ſingle page, fills them with fear. Hence they are 
prompted to let whole months paſs without reſuming 
their laborious task; and thus, whilſt the publick ima- 
gines that their work is in great forwardneſs, (becauſe 
they knew it has been ten or twelve years in hand) 
they yet may have only drawn up ſome rough draughts 
and disjointed ſcraps; and they often die before their 
work has even received its firſt form ; whereby they 
deprive themſelves of the fame and glory they might 
have aſpired to. Some are happier ; they are indefa- 
tigable in their toil, when, by correcting and poliſhing 
their works, without intermiſſion, they judge them 
worthy of the publick ; but then the trouble they may 
have been at to content themſelves, quite ſpoils the 
compoſition ; for, there is a certain degree of correct- 
neſs, beyond which, nothing can be done, but what, 
inſtead of impraving the work, and enduing it with grea- 
3 | | ter 
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ter force, deadens and enervates it. Perſecum Opus ab- 
(19) Plin. Epiſt. jolutumgque eft, nec jam ſplendeſcit lima, ſed atteritur (19). 
11. libs 5. i. e. It is a work that is perfect and compleat; and 
«« now it is not brightened, but worn away by the file.” 
The younger Pliny, who has theſe words ſomewhere 
in his letters, employs the ſame reflection elſewhere, 
to ſhew his friend the miſchiefs of an over-ſ{crupulous 
correctneſs. Diligentiam tuam in retratandis operibus 
valde probo. Eft tamen aliquis modus, primum, quod ni- 
mid aur deterit magis, quam emendat ; deinde, quod nos 
a recentioribus revocat, fimulque nec abſolvit priora, & 
(26) Item, Epiſt. inchoare poſteriora non patitur. Vale (20). i. e. 1 
35+ lib. 9. greatly approve of the W which you employ 
«* jn reviſing your works. Yet ſome medium ſhould 
« be uſed; firſt, becauſe over-great care impairs rather 


«« than mends; ſecondly, becauſe it takes us off from 


« ſuch as we began laſt, and neither ſuffers us to 

« finiſh our firſt pieces nor begin others,” Quintilian, 

another great maſter, lays down the ſame principle, 

and explains it wonderfully ; and declares that when we 

are for ever reviſing and new modelling a compoſition, 

we thereby deſtroy its natural vigour, We take from 

it, ſays he, the vigour and ſound parts of it, we 

rain away its blood, and make it like a body covered 

with ſcars. Pliny's words on this occaſion are fine. 

Et ipſa emendatatio finem habet. Sunt enim qui ad 

omnia ſcripta tanquam witioſa redeant ; & quaſi nihil 

fas fit rectum eſſe quod primum eft, melius exifliment 

quicquid oft aliud, idque faciant quoties librum in manus 

reſumpſerint, fimiles medicis etiam integra ſecantibus. 

Accidit itague ut cicatricaſa ſint, & exang ia, & cura 

prjora. Sit igitur ali uande quad placeat, aut certe quod 

427) Quintil. ib. /fictat : wut opus poliat lima, non exterat (21). Calvus 

10- pag. m. 488. the Orator was an inſtance of what we have juſt now 

read. He ſet up too ſevere a court of inquiſition upon 

his own writings ; and uſed to treat them with ſo ſu- 

perſtitious a harſhneſs, that he reduced them to be 

a kind of ſkeletons. Accuratius quoddam dicendi & 

exquiſitius afferebat genus: quod quanquam ſcienter ele- 

ganterque tractabat, nimium tamen inquirens in ſe, atque 

ipſe ſeſe obſervans, metuenſque ne vitigſum colligeret, 

| etiam verum ſanguinem deperdebat. Ttaque ejus oratis, 

(22) Cicero, in nimia religione attenuata, &c. (22). i. e. He brought 

Brut,LXXFXIT. „ in a more accurate and more delicate manner of writ- 

„ing; wherein though he was excellent, nevertheleſs 

« by too rigorouſly examining himſelf, and dreading 

4 to avoid faults, he loſt true beauties. Thereby his 

« diction, enervated by too much delicacy &c.” Quin- 

tilian gives the name of ſelf-calumny to this. Invert 

qui Ciceroni crederent eum (Calvum) nimia contra /e ca- 

(23) Quinti!. lib. lumnia verum ſanguinem perdidifſe (23). A modern 

10. cap» 1. Pag author has employed the following metaphor. ** There 

475 « are ſome barren genius's, who, having made an effort 

* once in their lives, never leave combing it till they 

„ tear away the hair, and after all it proves but an 

(24) Garaſſe, ** uninformed foetus (24).” We may rank Sannazarius 

Apalog. pag. 313. among thoſe moderns, who have been troubled with 

the ſame diſeaſe as Calvus the Orator. People could not 

forbear blaming this Poet for having made his Poem 

groan and cry ſo long under the file; and for having too 

much wweakned and enervated it, upon pretence po- 
liſhing it more (25). 

The obſervations I have cited on this occaſion, will 


(25) Baillet, 
Jugem. ſur les 
Poetes, tom. 3 
Pag. 142. 
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regard to his own compoſitions z he reviſing and correcting them too ofteti; 


not be thought foreign to thoſe, who ſhall conſidet᷑ 
what I had to prove, viz. that the difficulty which 
Linacre had to ſatisfy himſelf was a fault. This ſeems 
to be à paradox: it was therefore requiſite to reaſon 
upon it, and to quote authorities. But I earneſtly de- 
ſire it may be obſerved, that this does not relate, in 
general, to all perſons, who reviſe and new-mcdel their 
compoſitions with great ſeverity. 'They do well, and 
deſerve the higheſt praiſe, provided they keep from 
extremes (26). 'The only thing for which they could 
with any ſhew of reaſons be blamed, would be the 
over doing things. 
illuſtrious old Roman (27). I will take notice of two edit. 1699. 
more particulars before 1 conclude. Some authors are 

an hundred ti mes harder to be pleaſed in the beginning 7) Scipio Afri- 
than in the continuation of their work. Raſurcs, al- ng * 
terations, and other marks of a difficult taſte, are ſeen lib. . folio m1 
eſpecially in the firſt lines of their original. This 84, A : 
was obſerved in the manuſcript of one of Plato's trea- 

tifes (28), and in that of Petrarch. Here follows a (29. That 4: 
paſſage of Muretus, wherein Arioſto is charged with — ns. Tos 
the like delicacy or ſcruple. Audivi a maximis wiris, 1 1 i 
qui ue id facill:me nofſe poterant, Ludrvicum Arioſt um, nobi- cat. 1 har. © * 
liſſimum nobiliſſimæ domus praconem, in duobus primis gran- 93+ page m. 69. 
dioris illius po matis ſui ver fibus pluſynam credi poteft labo- 

raſſe,neque jibi prius animum explere potuiſſe, quam cum ills 

in omnem partem diu multumque verſaſſet. dem accidit 

& nobiliſimo Etruſcorum pottarum Frantiſcs Petrarche : 

cujus ex autographo, quod habuit vir prefiantiſſimus Pe- 

trus Bembus, facile cernitur, eum in limande ſecundo 

item pormatum ſuorum wverſu ſpe ſudaſſe ». 1. e. (29) Moretus, 
J have been informed by che greateſt men, who Fariar. Left lib. 
could know it very eafily, that Lewis Arioto, 1. OO OM 
that moſt noble commender of a very auguſt family, RN 
« took infinite pains in compoſing the two firſt verſes 
«© of his greater poem; and that he could not content 
* his own mind, till he had, for a long time, turned 
*« them every way. The like happened to that moſt 
« excellent Tuſcan Poet, Francis Petrarch ; from whoſe 
% manuſcript, which the famous Peter Bembus poſ- 
ſeſſed, it was very evident that he took great and re- 
«« peated pains in poliſhing the ſecond verſe of his 
« Poems.” De Vigneul Marville ſays, © that ſome 
„ writers find it prodigious difficult to begin, but that 
«© they run on with full career, when once the way is 
open to them. The firſt lines of Thuanus's Hiſtory 
« coſt him more pains than all the reſt ; but when once 
„ he had got over that difficulty, he wrote with great 
« ſwiftneſs.” The other particular I had to oblerve 
is, that the reviſal of a work that is going to be re- 
printed, often coſts the author more pains than the 
firit compoſition. They apply themſelves, both with 
greater pleaſure and with ome ſeverity, to correct a (40) Compare 
printed copy than a manuſc:ipt. But this generally is the remark f 
loſt labour, very few people comparing the editions; the article 
and unleſs they are compared with patience and kill, 2 5 AC (. 
the importance of the corrections are not eaſily per- 8 
ceived. A paſſage, in a ſecond edition, which con- (31) Remark 
tains no more lines than in the firſt edition, or even [G] of th» arti- 
not ſo many, ſhall be changed from lead into gold (30); de GUARINI, 
but what people perceive this? I have {poke elſe- (32) Remark 
where (31) of thoſe perſons, who compoſe with or with- [E of the article 
out pains, and ſhall mention them hereafter (32). MALHERBE, 


(26) Fee Vig- 
neul Marville, 
5 * a PAge» 224. of his 
Non amo nimium diligentes, ſaid an Melange, Roan 


It will be proper to add a Supplement to this article. 


(a) Freind's 


LINACRE (THOMAS), was born in Canterbury (a), educated at King's Col- 


Hiſtory of Phyſic, lege in that City (b), ſent to Oxford, where he purſued his ſtudies, and in 1484 was 


art 2. pag. 400. 
2d edit. London 
1727, 8v0. 


(6) A Sermon 
preached in the 


choſen Fellow of All-Souls. Being very deſirous to make further improvements, by 
travelling, he thought he could no where ſucceed in his deſigns ſo well as by going to 
Italy (c), which began then to be famous for reviving the antient Greek and Roman learn- (e Freind's 


Cached! Gg ing (d). Under Demetrius Chalcondylas, a native of Greece, he acquired a perfect 14, T , 


of Canterbury, 
Sept. 55 1728. 
By David Jones, 
A. M. pag. 17. 
London 1729, 


knowledge of the Greek tongue; and ſo far improved under his Latin maſter Politian, 
as to arrive to a greater correctneſs of ſtyle than even Politian himſelf. Indeed, if we (4) thi. pig. 
conſider him with regard to his {kill in the two learned Languages, he was much the 4*** 


ibid. ut ſupr. 


429; moſt accompliſhed ſcholar of this age [4]. Having laid in an uncommon ſtock of 


learning, 


[4] He was much the moſt accompliſhed ſcholar of rate; yet Sir John Cheke, chief y perhaps out of con- 


rate ; ſo that his friend Eraſmus thought it too elabo- 
Vol. VII. 


his age. ] His ſtyle in Latin was very elegant and accu - tradiction to his antagoniſt; Biſhop Gardiner, ſeems to 


cenſure it as not Ciceronian enough; and repreſents 


| | him; 
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6e) Idem, ibid. written in a claſſical age (e). 
bet · 404. 
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learning, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of natural Philoſophy and Phyfick ; particularly 
rſt Engliſhman who ever did ſo, to be well ac- 
quainted with the original works of Ariſtotle and Galen, He tranſlated and publiſhed 
ſeveral tracts of the latter [BJ. Any one in peruſing the preface of the fourteen books 
concerning the method of cure, without knowing at the ſame time that it was a tranſlation 
from Galen, would perhaps, from the exactneſs and propriety of the ſtyle, gueſs it to be 
Linacre wrote a Grammar [C], which Buchanan tranſlated 
into Latin [DJ]. His treatiſe De emendata Latini ſermonis ſtruftura has borne a great 


he made it his buſineſs, and was the 


N 


many impreſſions [E]. It will be neceſſary to make ſome farther mention concerning 
L.inacre's verſion of Proclus's Sphere [ F]. His verſions, and the high encomiums which 


him, as, out of ſome moroſe humour, an enemy to 
that great Orator. However it is certain, that Linacre 
had a better taſte of a truly claſſical way of writing, 
than either of theſe modern authors: the former, tho' 
a copious and clear writer, yet did not ſtudy any accu 
racy of ſtyle; and the latter, as the faſhion was then, 
went a little too far in his imitation of Tully's num- 
bers and periods, uſed moſtly by him in his orations, 
and his other rhetorical pieces. Whereas Linacre, 
though well acquainted with all Tully's writings, 
choſe rather to follow the ſtyle of his epiſtles, and 
philoſophical works: and beſides, endeavoured to ex- 
preſs the elegance of Terence, and what was often 
more appoſite to the phyſical ſubjects he treated of, 
(1)Freind's Hat. the nea tneſs of Celſus (1). 


* PI: 44 Galen.] The firſt was Galeni de tuenda waletudine Li- 
bri Sex Latine Interprete T. Linacro. Cantabrigiæ. 
I517. I. Paris. 1530 in 12mo. In this edition the 
verſion was reviſed by William Budzus. I. Ludg. 
1549. in 12mo (2). The learned Mr. Mattaire writes 
as follows on this occaſion. ** Initium fibi ducendum 
«« propoſuit a ſex de tuenda ſanitate libris ; quorum La- 
«« tinam editionem, viris doctiſſimis (ut ipſe ait) partim ex 

* 1talis, partim ex Germanis & Gallis, præcipue Eraſmo 
«© & Budzo, hortantibus vulgatam, Henrico VIII, An- 
«* gliæ regi nuncupavit, epiltola Londini XV Calend. 

(3) Freind's Hiſ- Quintiles, M. D. XVII. data (3).” He goes on. 

rory of Phyfic, «© His deinde adjunxit gquatuordecim de morbis curandis 

ad 30-3 page 39: « Libros ; opus plane (ut fatetur] arduum, & quod five 

„ ſubtilitatem ſuam, five prolixitatem, mille 

jam annis nemo ſatis Latine, ne 12 ex * ope- 

« ris dignitate vertere (quod ſciam) e eus (4). 

This CERES he we lee Je Rey Vifl. * 

he addreſſes in the manner following ** Interim, Rex 

* clariſſime, fines has guogue lucubrationes ſub tui nomi nis 

e fatrocinio comme ndatiores exire: præ ſertim cum non 

« tam @ me tibi deſtinatæ fint, quam plane debitæ; 

« wel quod, in qua nate ſunt, aulæ tuæ veluti fetura 

« fint; vel quod tu quicquid uſquam laborum eft meorum, 

« jure tibi indices; qui me tam munifice non victu modo 

«© ſtipendioque alis, ſed etiam ampliſſimis muneribus or- 

« nas. Cui polius medicus tuus hoc, quo ſanitati tuæ 

* conſuli poſſit, conferam, quam tibi? &c.” Mr. 

Mattaire obſerves, that this verſion, reviſed by W. 

Budzus, was afterwards printed in 1530, at Paris by 

(5) Idem, ibid. Colinzus (5). Next is, Galeni de "oe ee libri 

tres, & de inequali temperie unus, Latine verſi, Can- 

tabrigiæ primum per Joannem Siberch 1521, & dein- 

ceps Pariſiis in officina Simonis Colinæi 1523, im- 

(6) Idem, ibid. preſſi (6). We afterwards find, Galeni de naturalibus 
facultatibus libri tres, de pulſuum uſu Liber, cum qui- 

buſdam Pauli Mginetæ de diebus criticis, ex Linacri in- 

(*) In Father zerprezatione. Theſe were reprinted in 1528 (*), by 

Niceron's Han- Colinæus at Paris. The treatiſe de Pulſuum uſu, cum 

* _— tom. aliis de pulſibus Galeni libris, was reprinted by Coli- 

3 næus in 1532, reviſed by Hermannus Cruſerius (7). 

probably is an Four years after Linacre's death, viz. in 1528, Coli- 

error of the preſs. næus printed in Paris another Latin tranſlation of Li- 

6% Freind's nacre's, viz. Galeni de Symptomatibus Libri guatuor. 

Hiſtory ef Phyfic, This verſion is highly applauded by an anonymous 

Part 2. pag. 40. Writer, Who at the ſame time beſtows the greateſt en- 

in the Appendix. comiums on Linacre for his learning in general, and 

his encouragement of polite arts. Vir ut utrinſque 
* lingue dbctiſſimus, ita reconditarum artium cum pri- 
«© mis eruditus: qui ſtudioſos omnes (dum wixerat) ad 
« meliorem illam mentem non modo adlortabatur, verum 
„ etiam maximis muneribus & favere & alere ſolebat, 
« wut non immerito tanquam alter Mecenas doctis ho- 
« minibus baberetur. Ille ſuis Iucubrationibus & vi- 
giliis .. . tantum de re medica meritus eſt, quantum 
noſiri ſzculi nemo alius,. quippe qui meliorem partem 
« medicine e Graco in Latinum rara felicitate verterit.“ 


2) Niceron, 
Hommes Illuftres, 
tom. 4+ pag» 267. 


(4) ldem, ibid. 
fag : 37» 


are 


[C] Linacre wrote a Grammar. ] He ſent it to preſs 
a little before his death. Linacrus Grammaticam abſolu- 
tiſimam paulo ante mortem chalcographis excudendam com- 
— (8). It was written * the uſe of Princeſs (8) Preface to 
ary, daughter to Henry VIII. He ſays in his Pre- Linacre's tranſla- 
face, that the ill ſtate of his health not permitting *"" mera 
him to attend on Princeſs Mary as her Phyſician, he temattban. 
had endeavoured to be of ſervice to her in another 
way ; and knowing ſhe had a fine genius, and a great 
diſpoſition for learning, he therefore had remodelled 
his Grammar for her uſe. IIle (ut ejus præfatio de- 
clarat) cum Mariz à rege patre, pro ex tuenda, 
comes datus fuiſſet, nec id miniſterium obire per valetudi- 
nem liceret ; ſecum cogitavit, quanam alia ratione ei 
e uſui pot iſſi mum paſſet. Itaque cernens in ea genero- 


[LB] He tranſlated and publiſhed ſeveral tract of ſum fæliciſſimi ingenii ad fludia literarum impetum, hunc 


juvandum fovendumgue cenſuit, & Latinæ linguæ ru- 
dimenta, que Anglis antea ediderat, nune in fummam 
quam potuit redegit claritatem (9). (o) Freind's 
[D] Buchanan tranſlated his Grammar into Latin.) Hiſt of Phyſic, 
Reading of it to a Scotch young nobleman, he was Part 2. in Ap- 
ſo well pleaſed with the pains Linacre had taken, and bend. pag. 43. 
the excellent order in which he had digeſted it, that 
he himſelf thought proper to tranſlate it into Latin, 
Eadem poſiea Buchananus cum Gilberto Kennedo Comiti 
Caſſiliſſæ ſummæ ſpei adoleſcenti prælegeret, placuit illi 
ſupra modum in eo viro etiam in rebus minimis citra curio- 
fitatem exacta diligentia, & ordinis lux, quanta in tam 
confuſa rerum congerie eſſe . & quedam ſani ju- 
dicii lectoribus in argumento vulgato non ingrata futura 
novitas. Quare viſus eſt fibi oper pretium facturus, fi 
eum libellum e vernaculo Anglorum ſermone, quo pri mum 
ab authore eſt editus, in Latinam werteret (10). The (10) Ibid. 
title is as follows. Grammatice Rudimenta ex Anglico 
in Latinum tranſlata per Georgium Buchananum. Paris 
1533, 8vo (11). Robert Stephens printed a beautiful (11) Nic-ron's 
edition of this tranſlation by Buchanan, in 15 36 (1 2), Hommes Iluftres, 
CE] His trentiſe de emendata latini ſermonis ſtructura . 4. pos 207. 
has borne a great many impreſſions.) This work conſiſts of (12) Freind's 
learned and judicious refleftions made by Linacre on H. of Phyfic, 
the moſt approved authors. It ſhewed his great ſkill 11d. pag. 44+ 
in Grammar, and the prodigious application with 
which he had read the fineſt writers. In quibus Libris 
(ays Mr. Mattaire) conſummatam artis illius peritiam 
multifariam optimorum quorumgue authorum lectionem 
eruditus harum rerum judex non poterit non admirari (13). (13) Idem, ibid. 
It was firſt printed at London in 1524; and afterwards 
at Paris, by Robert Stephens in 1527 and 1532 (14). (14 Idem, ibid, 
Father Niceron (15) does not mention that of 1527, (x5) Hemmer 
but informs us of one printed at Venice in 1557, 8vo. Illu/ires, tom. 4. 
in which the preface was omitted. page 267. 
[F] His tranſlation of Proclus's Sphere.) Linacre 
having reviſed this his manuſcript tranſlation, had it 
rinted at Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1499 (16). (16) Mattaire in 
he author whom I laſt cited proves that this piece Freind'e Hiſtory 
was dedicated to Prince Arthur, and therefore Eraſmus 7 „% Por 
muſt be miſtaken, in affirming that it was addreſſed El : 
to King Henry VII (17). Aldus, in an epiſtle pre- 
fixed to his edition of this tranſlation, ſays. Eft enim (17) See Bayle's 
opuſculum (this work of Proclus) iis, gui in aſlronomiam article of LI 
induci atque imbui cupiunt, utilifſimum. Quod cum ipſe ee e ( 
Linacrus noſter acri vir judicio percenſeret, Ar &uro Prin- mark [ BY, 1 
cipi ſuo hoc a fe tralatum opuſculum nuncupavit ; quod ; 
adoleſctns ille bonarum literarum fludioſus aſirologie ope- 
ram daret. Father Niceron gives us the title of this 
work as follows, Proclus de Spheara grace & lating, 
Venetiis. Aldus Manutius, 1599 in 8 (18). Doubt- (18) Hammes I- 
leſs this 1599 is an error of the preſs for 1499. Fa- les, tom. 4+ 
ther Niceron (19) muſt therefore be miſtaken, when bes. 266. 
he gives the following edition as the firſt; Proclus de (19) Idem, tom. 
Sphera, oma Linacro interprete, Græc. Lat. Paris, 10. Part 2. page 
Chriſt. Mecbel 1534, $00, 34 
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(f) ldem, ibid. 
page 406, 407» 


(?) Idem, ibid. 
pag · 407. 


() Idem, ibid. 
See his epitaph 
in the remark 
[H] below. 


Tranſlator [G}. 


own profeſſion (g). 
nary cures he performed in many caſes, which had been thought deſperate. 
this farther character (and that a very amiable one) of him, that he had an utter deteſta- 
tion of every thing that was trickiſh or diſkonourable 3 that he was a moſt faithful 
friend; and by the greateſt part of the world, and by all ranks of men valued and be- 
loved (5). In his donation to the Univerſity of Oxford (the Phyſic Lectures founded by 
him) he gave a very convincing proof of the regard he had both to the faculty, which he 
profeſſed, and to the Univerſity where he was bred (i). But he had ſtill farther views for 


the advantage of his profeſſion. He ſaw in how low a condition the practice of Phyſic 


LI 


N 


are beſtowed upon them by the beſt authors, prove him to have been an excellent 
It is paying no compliment to Linacre, to ſay, that he was one of the 
firſt, in conjunction with Colet, Lily, Grocin and Latimer, all of whom got their know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue abroad, who revived the learning of the antients in this 
ifland (). He was ſucceſſively Phyſician to Henry VII, Henry VIII and Princeſs 
Mary. But if ſuch favours of the Court be not always thought the cleareſt proofs of 
perſonal merit, we have the concurrent teſtimony of the moſt knowing men his contem- 
poraries, that he was one of great natural ſagacity, and of a diſcerning judgment in his 
And Doctor Kaye (Caius) informs us particularly, what extraordi- 


He adds 


(i ) Freind's Hiſ- then was; that it was moſtly engroſſed by illiterate monks and empiricks, who in an in- 


gory of Phyjic, 


ubi ſupra. 


page 410+ 


famous manner impoſed upon the public (&). He found there was no way left of re- 
dreſſing this grievance, but by giving encouragement to men of reputation and learning, 
(+) 14em, ibid and placing the power of licenſing in more proper hands (“). U 


and he imagined, that by ſepa- 


rating them from the vulgar empiricks, and ſetting them upon ſuch a reputable foot of 


diſtinction, there would always ariſe a ſpirit of emulation among men liberally educated, 


which would animate them 1n purſuing their enquiries into the nature of diſeaſes and the 


is related concerning this excellent man [7]. 


[] He was an excellent tranſlator.) Among other 
famous men who have applauded Linacre as 1uch, is 
Eraſmus, who makes the moſt honourable mention 
of him in ſeveral Epiſtles. In one he affirms that 
Linacre's tranſlation of Galen exceeded the original. 
Mitto dono libros Galeni, opera Linacri melius latine lo- 
quentes, quam antea Grace loquebantur . . . . Prodiit 
Galenus Tav bie tanta fide, tanta luce, tanto 
Romani ſermonis nitore redditus, ut nibil uſquam deſide- 
ret ledtor Latinus. Here his verſions are applauded for 
their grit purity, beauty and fidelity. Huetius de- 
clares, no verſions are written in a clearer ſtyle ; 
or with greater accuracy, purity and decency. Ad 
Anglos pergamus. Et primum omnium, cum propter ho- 
minis atatem, tum propter inſignia in rem literariam 
beneficia, adeamus Thomam Linacrum, quo nemo majo- 
rem orationis nitorem, caſtitatem & condecentiam ad in- 


(20) Huetius, de terpretationem contulit (20). 


clar. Interpret. 


= 


[EH] Here follows his epitaph.] Thomas Lynacrus, 
Regis Henrici VIII, Medicus; vir & Grace & La- 
tine, atgue in re medica longe eruditiſſimus : multos tate 
ſua languentes, & qui jam animam deſponderant, vite 
reſtituit. Multa Galeni opera in Latinam linguam, mira 
& fangulari facundia vertit. Egregium Opus de emen- 
data firuftura Latini ſermonis, amicorum rogata, 
ante mortem edidit. Medicine ſtudiais Oxonie pub- 


licas leftiones duas, Cantabrigiæ unam, in perpetuum 


ftabilivit. In hac urbe Collegium Medicorum fieri ſua 
induſtria curavit, cujus & prafidens proximus electus 
eft. Fraudes dalaſque mire peroſus ; fidus amicis ; om- 
nibus juxta charus ; aliquot anno, ante quam obierat, 
Prafſozter fattus, plenus annis ex hac with migravit, 


methods of cure, for the benefit of mankind ; and perhaps no founder ever had the good 
fortune to have his deſigns ſucceed more to his wiſh (n). 
friend Caius erected to his memory [H]. I know not what to make of a particular that!?“ 413, 44 


99 


pon theſe motives he Li 
projected the foundation of the College of Phyſicians (7). Linacre was the firſt Preſident de Dan ef 
of his new-ereCted college, and held that office for the ſeven years he lived after : 
aſſemblies were kept in his own houſe, which he left at his death, as a legacy to that com- 
munity, and which they continue in poſſeſſion of now. 
tution ſpeaks for itſelf. Linacre's ſcheme, without doubt, was not only to create a good 
underſtanding and unanimity among his own profeſſion, which of itſelf was an excellent 
thought, but to make them more uleful to the public ; 


Paul's, for the 
the time being, had 
then the chief 


The wiſdom of ſuch an inſti- bower, as Licen- 


ers 


{1) Freind's 


Hijlpry of Phyſic, 
ubi ſupra. 


Below is the epitaph which his (=) 1dem, ibid. 


2 defideratus, anno domini 1524, die 21 Ofto- © 
16. : 
Vivit poſt Funera wirtus. 
Thome Lynacro clariſimo Medico, 
Joannes Caius poſuit, anno 1557. | 


There are ſome errors in this epitaph, as given by fa- 

ther Niceron (21), Which he ſays he copied from (21) Hemmer 
Paul Heutzer's Itinerarium, p. 119. For inſtance, in- —4 ay n Si 
lead of Vir & Grace & Latine, atque in re medica ang 2 33 
longe eruditiſi mus, as above, he has it Vir & Gree, 

& Latine artis in re medica, &c. Inſtead of Omni- 

bus juxta charus, he has it, Omnibus ordinibus juxta, 

Sc. He has the 2oth of October inſtead of the 21, 

the day Linacre died. He alſo has omitted all that 

E of the epitaph, which begins from Vivet paſt funera, 

2 | 


[1] 4 particular that is related concerning this ecel- 
lent man.] It is as follows. Linacre was preſented 
to a benetice in 1515, and thereupon took Prieſt's or- 
ders. However, this did not make him a better 
Chriſtian or more devout; for he valued ſo little the 
being acquainted with the Religion in which he was 
born, that he never looked into the Scriptures till he 
was grown old, and on that occaſion flew into a dread- 
ful paſſion. For finding himſelf very ill, he had a mind 
to look into the Bible ; and happened to open it in St. 
Matthew's Goſpel, where our Saviour forbids his diſci- 
ples to {wear by heaven, &c. But Linacre being a great (22) Selden, 4. 
{wearer, was ſo much ſurprized at what he read, that, Od. lib. 2. cap. 


ſwearing a great oath, he cried, This book is not the 1 een e 
Goſpel, or there are no Chriſitans in the world (22) nn Er, 
ape » Or tom. 4 pag. 265» 


(a) Sealigerans, LINGELSHEIM (GEORGE MICHAEL) Tutor and afterwards Counſellor to 
the Elector Palatine (a), flouriſhed in the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century. He 
(5) Ibid. pag. m. Was born at Straſburg (þ). Some perſons thought him the Author of a book intitled, 


Page M» I41s 


162. 


Idolum Hallenſe (the Idol of Hall) in which Lipſius is very much abuſed [A]. 


He had | 
a literary (1) See the Sa- 


ligerana, under 
the word Lingel- 


[4] Some per ſons thought him the author of a book... of it to his friends (1), and aſked them their opinion ſmemius, and L in- 
in which Lipfius is very much abuſed.) He ſent copies of it with ſuch an eagerneſs as was proper to perſuade 8*/>em's Letters, 


1 them Page 194 


100 


Secretary, and that he publiſhed the letters which they wrote to each other [ B]. 


them he was the Author of it: ſo that men were not 
much to blame for imagining that he wrote the /ds- 
lum Hallenſe. Scaliger that great Critick, had other 
reaſons for his opinion; he thought he diſcovered Lin- 
omg genius in that work. The author of the Ido- 


z) Scaligerana, lum Hallenſe is Lingelſbeim . . , faid he (2). tis 
wy has be who ſent me a printed copy of it. . . , 1 find in the 
Idolum Hallenſe ſome ſtrokes of Lingelſheim's way of 
thinking : I am very well acquainted with him : he 
Sent me the book, and defired me to write my opinion of 
it to him. Thus Scaliger ſpoke in converſation : he ex- 
preſſed the ſame opinion in a letter he wrote to Lin- 
43) See his Ler- Iſheim concerning the /dolum Hallenſe (3), wherein 
ters, lib. 4. Epiſt. 1 aſcribed that work to him, and commended it very 
325. much; but he knew afterwards that Denaiſius was 


the author of it. Lingelſbeim, ſays he (4), wrote to 
that Denaiſius, Aſſeſſor of the Imperial chamber, 
Dena: fins. is the author of the book de Idolo Hallenſi; but as he 
lives among the Feſuits, he does not care to be named. 
Placcius has very well obſerved, that this Maſter Cri- 
tick's judgment is not always to be depended upon. 
Hac ſane vice erravit, & infeliciter criſin ſuam, quam 
igſemet tantopere prædicare ſolebat, exercuit Heros ille 
(5) Placcius, de Criticorum Hypercriticus (5). 1. e. ““ Here indeed that 
Anonymis, num. Hypercritick, that Matter of all the Criticks was 
51. pag. 18. 4 miſtaken, and his great ſkill, which he himſelf 
« uſed ſo much to boaſt of, failed him wretchedly.” 
(6) In Vitis Ju- Placcius quotes Melchioz Adam (6), who aſcribes that 
ri conſult. pag. work to its true author Peter Denaiſius: he obſerves, 
4+7* that Colomies was miſtaken 1 — 8 ſince 
he aſſerted in two places (7), that Lingelſheim was 
a 6 the author of that book. Baudius gueſſed like Scali- 
pag. 153 and ger, and aſſerted that his conjectures agreed with the 
185. Opuſcul report of the publick ; ſo true is it, that men are apt 


1%%/᷑²kůͥ to be miſtaken in thus aſcribing books to thoſe they 


(4) Scaligerana, 
under the word me, 


ſapienti Fohanni Lingelſbe mio officioſam ſalutem nuncupari 
cupio. Con ſentiens fama eſt eum eſſe auctorem libelli de 
1dolo Hallenſs adverſus Lipfium, & id ipſe conjeceram 
cum primum in manus meas venit. Non eft quod patrem 


pudeat ſuæ prolis, cum non puduerit tantum virum tales 


(3) Baudiue, nugas effutire in dedecus anteparte fame (8). i.e, I 
Epiſt, 10. Cent. kindly wiſhed well to that grave and learned man 
2. pat · m. 167. John Lingelſheim. It is a common report that he is 
„the author of the book, entitled The 1dol of Hall 
„ againſt Lipfius ; I conjectured the ſame as ſoon as I 
« {aw the work. He need not be aſhamed of that 
« offspring, ſince ſuch a man as Lipſius was not 
«« aſhamed to publiſh ſuch trifles to the diſgrace of the 
(o) Addit. ax reputation he had gained before.” Mr. Teiſſier (9) 
Elg. tom. z» followed the crowd. It is very probable that Lingel- 
Page 333» ſheim acquainted Bongars, that Denaiſius was the au- 
thor of the del of Hall : ſee his CLVIIth letter. Let 
us obſerve here, that that book was printed in the 
year 1605 in 4to. with this title, Diſſertatio de 1dolo 
Hallenfi, Fuſti Lipſii mangonio & phaleris exornato at- 
que producto. i. e. A Diſſertation upon the Idol of 
« Hall, ſet off and publiſhed with Juſtus Lipſius's 
« pampering arts.” I have read in a letter of Lin- 
(10) It is in the gelſheim (10), that Goldaſt paſt for the author of that 
Colle Sion of the Work, and that it was aſcribed to Scaliger in the Amphi- 
Letters written theatrum honoris. We find in another letter of Lingel- 


to Goldaſt, print ſheim, that Goldaſt took care of the edition, which raiſed 
ed in the year 


688, pag. x67. : tibi ſeri 
e Jeſuits molt furiouſly. Quam gaudeo probart tibi ſerip- 


tum de Idolo : certe omnium bonorum cum magno applauſu 

acceptus eft, ſed facetiæ illæ ſcholaſtice commoverunt n/- 

tros Academicos, adeo ut Rector diſtractionem libelli edicto 

inhibuerit, & jam vindicdtam ſpirant magiſtri, eo quod 

nimis contumelioſus fit interpres in totum ordinem ; & 

quia Goldaſtum editorem hujus ludi ex typographo cogne- 

verunt, fili: & telis in illum inſurgunt, atque etiam 

aulicos in partes trahunt, quos nimis ruſticatim ille tetige- 
(11)Lingelſheim, rit (11). i. e.“ I am extremely glad that you like 
Eoiſt. 57. ad the book of the Ida; and indeed it has been very 
Bongarfium. «© much applauded by all honeſt men. But our uni- 
| «« verſity has been ſo much vexed at theſe Scholaſtical 
«© jokes, that the Rector or Chancellor has iſſued out 
«« a decree to prohibit the ſale of that book, and the 
„ Maſters or Jeſuits breath nothing but vengeance, 
«© becauſe he has been too ſevere upon the whole or- 
der: and as they have known from the printer 


imagine to be the authors of them. Viro gravi & 


him a great many enemies; for that book exaſperated the 


LIN 


a literary correſpondence with Bongars; but it is a miſtake to aſſert that he had been his 


I have 
obſerved 


« that Goldaſt was the editor of that ſatyr, they are 
* all moſt bitterly exaſperated againſt him, and en- 
« deavour to draw the courtiers into their quarrel, be- 
* cauſe he has alſo treated them a little too roughly.” 
He obſerves in another Letter, that the Carmelite {1 2), (12) His name 
who vindicated Juſtus Lipſius, belches out a thouſand was Anaſtaſius 
reproaches againſt Bongars, and looks upon him as 8 _ 
the author of the Idol. Lingelſheim wiſhed that Bon- r 
gars had demanded ſatisfaction by the French Embaſ- P, Virgin: Hal. 
{ador's means. Indignatus ſum cum reperi anagram lenfis pro Je 
ma ſus obnigra, ubi monaſtico acumine ſuſpicionem ſuam 5770 32 
prodit guaſi tu autor efſes. Copitavi, anne per Orato- * 4. 
rem Regium qui Bruxellz eft, fi eft tibi amicus, nego- lmfis, 1609, 
tium Beſtiæ illi creari poſſet ob atroces injurias quas in | 
te effundit, cùm tamen author libri non fir, & quam vo- 
luptatem in maledicendo cepit, eandem in lite moleſla & 
infamia que condemnatos injuriarum manet, perdat (13). 13] Lingelſheim, 
i. e. I was very much exaſperated when I met with —_— 26. ad 
* the Anagram, in which by the ſubtlety of his i” a b · 
« monkiſh wit, he ſhews that he takes you for the 
author of the I of Hall. If the French embaſſa- 
*« dor, who is at Bruſſels, is your friend, yo might, 
„% think, by his means create ſome trouble to that 
« Monſter, who loads you with the moſt bitter in- 
«« juries, though you be not the author of the book: 
the pleaſure he took in reviling you, he ought to 
« loſe by a vexatious proſecution, and by that in- 
« famy with which they are loaded, who are con- 
« demned as ſlanderers.“ | 
Lipſius anſwered nothing: it was the beſt courſe he 
could take : his friends commended him for his ſilence : 
they obſerved that he generouſly - deſpiſed ſuch an ad- 
verſary, and like a * bull-dog, who walks along 
without going out of his way to bite a little cur that 
barks after him, he thought it beneath him to enter 
the liſt with the anonymous writer. Thus men uſe 
to ſpeak generally, when they are at a loſs how 
to anſwer. Exinde maledicta acerbiora neſcio quis 
terre filius, Idoli Hallenfis {6 Lucianeam blaſphe- 
miam igne Tartareo expiandam ! ) titulo ementito, ſparſit 
in wulgus. Sed prudentioribus amicis ſuadentibus, L1e- 
sus filuit, & judicio contemfit, atque ade contemtu ſolo 
novum iflum Porphyrium - vincendum -efſe cenſuit. Sic 
fere generofior moloſſus importunum catulum flolid? adla- 
trantem præterit, nec denie aut pugna dignatur (14). (14) Auber, 
i.e. © Afterwards, a certain obſcure man diſperſed Mirzus, in Vita 
abroad the moſt bitter injuries under the falſe title * bf A an, 
« of the {del of Hall (oh the abominable blaſphemy, 2,” 
* which delerves the greateſt puniſhments hell can af- 
„ ford! But by the advice of his moſt prudent friends, 
Lipſius anſwered nothing, and judiciouſly deſpiſed 
«« this new Porphyry, judging that contempt alone was 
*« ſufficient to conquer him. Thus a generous bull- 
« dog, &c.“ 
LB] I is a miſtake to aſſert that be had been Bongars's 
ſecretary, and that he publiſhed the letters, which they 
wrote to each other.) I obſerve this againſt the learn- 


ed Morhof; here follow his words (15). Bongarfii 't5) Morhofius, 


& Lingelheimii (16) Epiſtalæ editæ ſunt Argentor. an. Polybift. lib. 1. 
1600 in 12 (17). Erat Bongarſius vir ſua tempore = 1 
magni nominis ſub Henrico IV negotiis publicis ſæpe admo- * * 

tus... . Lingelbeimius itidem vir in publica dignitate con- (16) He ought 
Rlitutus, & ad Helvetios legatus, olim Bongarſro ab E- to have written 
piftolis, literas Bongarſianas una cum ſuis publicavit : fuit Tingelſbemii. 
enim inter illos commercium literarum mutuum. 1. e. (17) See the ar- 
« The letters of Bongars and Lingelſheim have been tiele BON- 
publiſhed at Straſburg in the year 1600 in 12mo. GARS, remark 
Bongars was a very eminent man in his time; and : 

had been often employed in publick affairs by Hen- 

ry IV... .Lingelſheim was alſo a man promoted to 

«« publick employ ments, and had been Embaſſador in 

« Switzerland. He was formerly Bongars's Secreta- 

* ry whoſe letters he publiſhed with his own : for they 

* had a literary correſpondence together.” Compare 

this with the Bookſeller's preface, and you will be ex- 

tremely ſurprized to find that the moſt learned men 

are apt to be ſo\egregiouſly miſtaken, The fate of au- 

thors was really \deplorable ; for even when they think 


they examine a thing with the utmoſt attention, they 
miſtake the ſenſe of the moſt eaſy paſſages: I am ve- 
ry .much afraid this has been but too often my own 
caſe. Here follows what the Bookſeller of Straſburg 

I obſerves 


mark [H] o 
the article 
CAMDEN. 


{a ) Natan. So- 
tuel, Bibl. Script. 
Socict. pag. 153» 


(1) The iſt in 
the year 1661 


in 4to. T'wo years «c 


after they pub- 
liſhed in Latin 


this Jeſuit's Ser- 


mons on the / 


Holy Sacrament, ** 


which were af- 
terwards printed 
in French after 


the ſame manner © 
as his Lent Ser- 


mons have been. 


(a) See the Abbe LINGENDES 


de Marolles, in 
the Denombre- 


vent des Autheurs and afterwards to that of Macon. 


gui lui ent donn 
des Livres ; or, 


. An account of de Moret [A], natural ſon of Henry 


*© the authors 


«c 
jo who gave him 


LIN 


0% In the r obſerved in another place (c), that he was truſted with Thuanus's manuſcript. 


obſerves in the preface to his edition. Leger bic Bon- 
garſs & Linge/ſhemii Epiftolas multa eruditione & wariis 
prudentiæ documentis plenas, beneficis Nobiliſimi Ampliſſi- 
maque dignitatis viri, qui inchte Reip. ad Helvetios le- 
gatus a clavifſime viro Dn. Franciſco Veyrazio eas ut lu- 
cem widerent, accepit. Has wenerandus bic ſenex, 455 
in contubernie illuſtris Bongarſiii duodecim anno eidem 
ab Epiſtolis vixerat, deſeripfit integras. i. e. You 
«« will read here the letters of Bongars and Lingelſ- 
« heim, which abound with learning, and with many 
** inſtances of wiſdom, &c.” The bookſeller men- 


tions here two perſons ; he does not name the firſt, but 
he calls the other Francis Veyraz. The latter had gi- 
ven the letters to the other who had been a deputy 
from the City of Straſburg into Switzerland. What 
the Bookſeller obſerves in he latter part of the paſſage 
muſt unqueſtionably be underſtood of Veyras: it is he 
who had been Bongars's Secretary during twelve years, 
and who tranſcribed the letters, which the Bookſeller 
publiſhed. Lingelſheim had been dead a great while, 
when they were printed. So that Morhof was here 
miſtaken in ſeveral particulars (18) 


(18) See the Ar- 
ticle BON- 

G ARS, quotati- 
on (18). 


LINGENDES (CLAUDIUS DE) one of the moſt celebrated Preachers in the ſe- 
venteenth Century, was born at Moulins in the year 1591, and entred amongſt the Je- 


ſuits at Lyons in the year 1601. 


He taught Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres for ſome 


time ; but as he had a wonderful genius for the pulpit, his Principals made him ſpend al- 
moſt all his life-time in preaching, and he gained ſuch a reputation that way, that very 
few Preachers came up to him, and none excelled above him. Ea nominis celebritate per 
Galliam annos 36, ut qui eum eo in munere ſuperarit invenius ſit noſtra ætate nemo, & vix 


ullus qui æquaverit (a). 


1 have ſomething very remarkable to obſerve con- 
_ his 2 ſhall only relate what Mr. 
Gallois obſerved when he mentioned the ſermons ſur 
tous les Evangiles du Careſme par le R. P. de Lingendes. 
i. e. Sermons on all the portions of the Goſpel 
10 read in Lent, by the R. F. de Lingendes:“ printed 
at Paris in two Volumes in 8 v0, in the year 1666. 
* It is a little ſurpriſing, that Father de Lingendes, 


never ſtudied the expreſſions he made uſe of, and 
was even ſo little concerned about them, that he 
compoſed in Latin the Sermons which he was to de- 
liver in French. But that great man minded only 
the ſtrength of his arguments, the vehemence of 
paſſions, and the noble figures with which he uſed 
to ſet oft his diſcourſes, He was of the ſame opini- 
on with one of the ancients, who held that a diſ- 
courſe was already made, when it wanted nothing 
but the expreſſions. After that Father's death ſeve- 
« ral of his ſermons were publiſhed in Latin, which 
he left behind him written in his own hand, and 
there have been —_ two _— (1) of _ 
bliſhed. But that lan not being generally 
— , ſeveral * that bys ſermons 
were printed in French; which, it ſeems, could ve- 
„ ry eaſily be done, fince people had not been obli- 
ged to tranſlate them. For as this Father's Sermons 
ad been written down by ſeveral perſons from his 
own mouth, as he was delivering them, it was thought 
an eaſy matter to make a collection of them, and 
to publiſh them juſt as they were found. Yet when 
„ they came to be examined, the ſeveral copies of the 


6c 


«c 
cc 


He was eleven years Rector of the Coll 
terwards Provincial of the Province of France. 
the General Aſſemblies of the Society at Rome, he was 5 of the Convent of the 
Jeſuits at Paris, when he died there April the 12th 1660 (6), 

aſſerts. After his death his friends publiſhed his Sermons, of which I have ſomething 
very remarkable to obſerve [A]. He had publiſhed but two works [B]. 


whoſe eloquence was admired throughout all France, 


of Moulins, and af- 
He was ſent three times Deputy to 

% Taken from 
Natan- Sotuel; 
Biblioth, Script. 
Soc tet at. Teſts 
pg · 153. 


and not 1666 as Moreri 


«© ſame ſermons differed ſo much, that it appeared very 
«« plainly they were not exact. Wherefore it was 
*« thought proper to tranſlate theſe ſermons from the 
original Latin, without neglecting however the 
French manuſcripts, the expreſſions of which have 
been followed as much as it was poſſible. They 
have alſo added ſome tranſitions, ſome expoſitions, 
and ſome ornaments, which are not to be found in 
the author's Latin text, but which were in all the 
copies of the tranſcribers, and which his imagination 
furniſhed him with when he was delivering his ſer- 
„% mons. So that this French edition is not a mere 
«« tranſlation of the Latin. But the difference there is 
«© between theſe two editions conſiſts in this: the Latin 
«© contains the Sermons as the author wrote them; the 
French very near as he delivered them : the former 
gives the Analyſis of the diſcourſe, the latter offers 
it with all its parts connected together: the former 
is more uſeful for thoſe who deſign to make Ser- 
mons, and the latter for thoſe who have a mind to 
read them only. The Latin edition is alſo larger 
than the French. For of all the Sermons in the La- 
tin edition the moſt perfect only have been choſen, 
and ſo many of them only as are ſufficient for a 
whole Lent (2).“ 

LB] He had publiſhed but two works.) The one in 
Latin, and the other in French. Votiuum Monumen- 
tum ab urbe Molinenſi Delphino oblatum anno 1639, in 
4%. A votive monument preſented by the City of 
«« Moulins to the Dauphin in the year 1639.” Con/ci/s 
pour la conduites de la vie: Advices for a man's conduct 
« during his life,” 


40 
«c 
«c 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
cc 
T (2) Fournal des 
Savas, for Ap. 
4, 1607, pag» Ms 
154. 


(JOHN DE) born at Moulins, and couſin to the preceding, was 


alſo a celebrated Preacher, and was by that means promoted to the Biſhopric of Sarlat, 


He delivered the funeral Oration on Lewis XIII at St. 


Denys, which was ſoon after printed (a), In the year 1619 he was appointed Tutor to Count 


(1 He was appointed Tutor to Count de Moret. 
« He did not continue long in that ſtation the 

0% time; for by ſome ſecret Court intrigues, againſt 
«© the Counteſs de Moret's intention, and that of her 
« brethers the Chevalier Du Bueil, and de la Perrie- 
re, Croſilles was put in his ſtead, whom they li- 
« ked exceedingly well. 


(1) Mcmeres de ** alteration, though he loved de Lingendes ; but he 


Mr, I Abbe de 
Marolles, pag. 


. 43. under the 
. year 1619. 


did not hate Crofiles, and he had a mind to obey 


„ the King chearfully... But at laſt de Lingendes 
22 . r 


Vol. VII. 


The Count ſuffered this 


V. Dr LiNnGENDEs the Poet was his coylin [B]. 
hat 


— 


[B] De Lic EN DES the Poet wwas his conſin.] Here 
follows what the ſame Abbe de Marolles obſerves of | 
him (2). He wrote with ſome reputation as early as (*) 8 
« the years 1607 and 1610; and there is a Poem I Gs 
«© him on the birth of the Duke of Retelois; and (3) At Poetigue, 
« another very famous one on Ovid's baniſhment ; it is * — de ICE- 
<« prefixed to Nicholas Renouard's French tranſlation the eg sf 33: 
of the Metamorphoſes.” As be /aboured very much vol. quoted by 
to imitate Politian, he became at laſt more polite in ſame Baillet, Jugemens 


la 
of his pieces, than Politian , if we may believe r 4e Porter, 
Colletet (3). | _ 1448, page 


. 


® | \ 


LIP 


** 


wife Mary d'Abra de Raconis, aunt to Charles de 
Raconis Biſhop of Lavaur ;' he had by her CHarLes 
DE LIN CENDES Steward to the King, ſub dean of the (2) Taken from 


102 
That family is ſtill in being [ C ]. 
C] That family is flill in being.) NicuoLas DE 
LESS brother to the Biſhop of Sarlat, was 
Steward in, ordinary of the King's Palace. He was 
| ſent into Spain to negotiate Lewis the thirteenth's 
marriage with Anne of Auſtria, He married to his firſt 
{a) Palavic. - 
HiP. Concil. Trid. 
ib. 10. Cap» 15. 
num. 2. 
(6) F. Paul. 
Hiſt. de Concile de 
Trente, liv. 2+ 
Page m. 224. 
under the year 
1547. 
e) Ibid. lid. 3. 
pag. 292: under” FEATS (e). 
the year 1551» 


Knights of St. Michael, Father of loun Augusrus 0 2 Ga- 
ps LIIoENDESs Captain of a Troop of Horſe (4). 1689. June 


LIPPOMAN (ALOlIlSIO) born at Venice [A], was one of the moſt learned Pre- 
lates in the ſixteenth Century. He was ſent Nuncio to ſeveral Courts, and acquitted 
himſelf of his office with great ability. He was firſt ſent to the Court of Portugal, (4) Pane. 
if I am not miſtaken. | He was Biſhop of -Modon and Coadjutor of Verona, when he _ Cone. Trid, 
was ſent with ſome other Prelates from Bologna to Rome (a), to plead for the removal num. 6. 
of the Council in the year 1548 [B]. He had argued very ſtrongly in that aſſembly 
againſt pluralities, as Father Paul obſerves (b), who commends him alſo for leading an 2 * idid. 
exemplary life (c). During the interruption of the Council, he was ſent Nuncio into © 6. 
Germany in the year 1548, whence Pope Julius III recalled him at the end of two 45 lum, ti. 
The next year he appointed him one of the three Preſidents of the Council (F). 6 


Paul IV ſent him into Poland in the year 1556, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the Pro- 5 Idem, lib. 


teſtants there (g). In the year 1558 he promoted him to the Biſhopric of Bergamo, nm. a. 


and made him his Secretary (H). Lippo 


man died Au 


guſt the 15th 1559 (i). He pub- ) Ide, wb. 14 


liſhed a great many books [C]. It is aſſerted that he behaved himſelf with great cruelty cp. 7. num. 4 


againſt the Scctaries, whilſt he was Nuncio in Poland [D]. 


A] He wwas born at Venice.) Some ſay he was of a 

very illuſtrious family. Hic ſane illuſtri proſapia ortus, 

(1) Sauſſaius, in Patricius erat Venetus (1): i. e. He was indeed of an 

r or Bel- 4 jlluſtrious deſcent, and a Patrician of Venice but 

Eecli — others aſſert it was never known who was his fa- 
f ther. See the remark [D]. 

[B] He was ſent .. . to Rome to plead for the removal 
of the Council in the year 1548.) The Pope's Legates, 
who would not continue the Council at Trent, had re- 
moved it to Bologna, but there were ſome Biſhops, 
who as they did not like that removal, ſtayed at Trent. 
Wherefore the Legates ſent a certain number of Biſhops 
to the Pope, to acquaint him with the reaſons of their 


(2) Palav. conduct. Lippoman was one of theſe Deputies (2). 
Concil. Trid. lib. [C] He publiſhed a great many booki.) The moſt 
10. cap. 15. conſiderable, if I am not miſtaken, are Catena ſancto- 
rum patrum in Genefſim, & in Exodum. i. e. A 
% Chain or continual Commentary on the Holy Fathers 
„ on Geneſis and Exodus.” He cauſed his Catena in 
(3) Chevillier, Genefim to be printed at Paris in folio (3), © for Char- 


Origire de fi, 4 lotte Guillard in the year 1546. It is a very good 
primerie de Parti, « edition. He came to Paris to meet that widow, 
Page 749» 15% 4 and obliged her to interrupt a large work (4), for 
(4) James Tu- ** which the Univerſity waited impatiently, that ſhe 
fanus's Greek «© might apply herſelf to the printing of the ſecond 
Lexicon. 4% volume, which was the Catena in Exodum : It was 
«« printed off in the year 155 5. It is in folio like the 
«« firſt, and equally beautiful. Theſe editions are in- 
«« terſperſed with Greek, Hebrew and all ſorts of very 
* good letters.” I do not know how to reconcile this 
with ſeveral very catalogues, in which the Ca- 
tena in Exodum is {aid to have been printed at Paris in 
1550. Lippoman's other works are Catena in aliquot 
P/almos, a Compilation of the Lives of the Saints in 
8 volumes. Confirmatione di tutti gli Dogmi Catholict, 
con la ſubverfione di tutti i fondamenti delli moderni he- 
retici. i. e. A Confirmation of all the Catholic 
4% DPoctrines, with a Reſutation of all the Arguments 
% of the modern Heretics; printed at Venice in the 
year 1553. Efpoſitioni —__ il Simbolo apoſtalico, 
il Pater noftro, &c. i. e. An Expoſition in the vul- 
„ gar tongue, of the Apoſtles's Creed, the Lord's 
6 Prayer, &c.“ 
[D] 1t is aſſertad that be behaved himſelf with 
great cruelly againſt the Sefaries . . .in Poland.) Ac- 
cording to the author, whoſe words I ſhall tranſcribe, 
Lippoman was the firſt Apoſtolic Nuncio, who had 
ever been ſeen in that country. He cauſed ſome Jews 
to be capitally Janie in order to terrify the Heretics. 
He ſuborned ſome informers by dint of money, who 
declared that a woman told a conſecrated Hoſt to ſome 
Jews, and that theſe impious men by pricking it with 
a needle, got a viol full of blood out of it, to cure the 
wound made by circumcifion. An order was ſur- 
reptitiouſly obtained from the King to have them burnt : 
They all proteſted at the Stake that they were innocent. 
When the King came to know how the hag was paſt, 
he conceived a great indignation againſt Lippoman. 


(i } Idem, ibid. 


LIPSIUS <P: 9: num. 4. 


And yet there was an account of the whole ſtory drawn 
up in the King's name, and it was ſent to Rome to 
be placed amongſt the other records of ſuch miracles, 
I ſhall now tranſcribe the words of the Poliſh writer, 
who relates all this ; he reproaches Lippoman with the : 
meanneſs of his extraction. (5) Primus id officii apud Ye Eavrnarin 
nos geſſit Aloyſius Lippomannus YVenetus, homo, ut facta Hf Reform 1 
teftantur, pervicax & crudelis. Quod tanto minus mi- oni Polonice, 
randum, quanto Aſperius nihil eſt humili cum ſurgit in pag. 76. 
altum. Dicebatur enim eum incerto patre fuiſſè natum. 
Hunc quamprimum Nuncii Terrarum in Comitio viderent, 
extemplo eum compellarunj : Salve progenies viperarum. 
Talem ſe reipſa fuiſſe Lippomannus probavit. Videns anim 

ma eorum de Santtiſſimo, ut vocant, Sacramento in 
magno verſari diſcrimine, coato Loviciam Pontificum om- * 
mis generis conventu, & re ſua judicarunt exemplum ſe- 
veritatis, vel potius feritatis, ad incutiendum populo 
fibi parenti metum, & diſſintientibus horrorem in aliquo 
ex infima vulgi fece ideoque impunius flatui .. . Hinc im- 
petu in Fudæos quam odio publico laborantes, tam innocen- 
tie prefidiis defettos, facto, tres grege eorum & fe- 
minam quandam Dorotheam Laxiciam in vincula conjece- 
Tunt. Capita accuſationis hac fuerunt: Laxiciam cum 
de more folenni ante Paſchatos feſlum ad Sacram commu- 
nionem accederet, occultatam in ore hoftiam Judæis ven- 
didifſe : hos acubus cam confixiſſe: inde ampullam ſan- 
guinis, quo ad ſanandum infantium circumciſorum vuluus 


opus habeant, collegiſſe .. . (6) Mandata nomine Regio ad (6) Stan. Labie- 


| Borcum (7) per diſpofitos equites miſere, ut Tudezo: ex niecius, Hiſt. Re- 


mente Legati Apoſtolici & Spiritus S. ( ſcilicet) concilium ou TT 
Lowicenſe regentis ad rogum damnaret. Lata in Ju- 
devs ſententia. ** Hi ad rogum deducti palam liberè (7) He was the 
*© dicere: Nunquam nos hoſliam emimus vel acubus confixi- Governor of the 
mus: Nos enim nequaquam credimus bhoſtiæ ineſſe Dei ® 1. 
* corpus : Imo ſcimus Deo nullum corpus, ſanguinemve 
% effe: & More Majorum credimus, Meſfiam non futu- 
« rum fuiſſe ipſum Deum, ſed ejus unflum & Legatum : 
«« Compertum quoque habemus farine nihil ineſſe ſangui- 
% nis. Teſtamur ad ultimum nos mulls ſunguine opus 
« habere.” His auditis crudelitatis Lipomaniane & 
Pontificie adminiſtri picem ardentem ori miſerorum infu- 
derunt. Tam horrendum omni ex parte facinus monu? 
mentis Romanis inſertum & pro miraculo wulgatum, Ne- 
gis nomine, ad conciliandam rei file fidem, adpeſito. 
1d ſcriptum a Myſcovio traditum Regi, indignationem & 
iram ejus excivit, animumque a Lipomanno avertit. Huic 
Rex in 0: dicere non erubuit, ſe facinus illud immane 
deteflari ; & nequaquam adeo mente captum efſe, ut 
heſtie ifti ſanguinem ineſſe credat. i. e. Ihe firſt 
«« Nuncio among us was Aloyſio Lippoman, a Vene- 
tian, a moſt cruel and inexorable man, as appears 
«© by his actions; nor ought we to wonder at it, ſince 
% there is nothing more fierce and proud than a man of 
% mean extraction, who is promoted to honours and dig- 
« ities. For it was ſaid that it was not known who 
« was his father. As ſoon as the Deputies of the Pro- 
« vinces ſaw him at the Diet, they told him imme- 
« diately, Hail, offipring of wipers ; and indeed, Lip- 
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LIP 


LIPSIUS JUSTUS) was one of the moſt learned Critics who flouriſhed in the ſix- 


I might relate a great many curious particulars concerning him; but as 
others (a) have already collected them, and have not even omitted what relates to his 


103 


— 3 education, and to his early learning (þ), I am obliged to confine myſelf to ſuch /4 ' naitlet, Fe- 
mic der Sciences, particulars, as they have not mentioned. One of the greateſt faults for which Lip- z. res, pet. 
rom. s. fag. 199 ſius is cenſured is his inconſtancy with regard to Religion [ A]. That cenſure is 


«© poman proved ſuch 
„that the Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Sa- 
„ crament, as they call it, was in great danger, he cal- 
led together an aſſembly of all ſorts of Prieſts at 
„% Lowitz, who judged it their intereſt to make an 
example of ſeverity, or rather cruelty, of ſome of 
« the meaneſt ſort, that they might do it more ſe- 
« curely, in order to keep their own- people in awe, 
«© and to ſtrike the Diſſenters with horror. They fell 
«© therefore on the Jews, who were publicly hated, 
«© and had no means to protect their innocence. They 
« took therefore three of them, and a certain woman 
«« called Dorothy Lazicia, and put them in priſon. 
«© The charge againſt them was, that Lazicia coming 
« to take the Sacrament before Eaſter, as it was a 
«© ſolemn practice, hid the Hoſt in her mouth, and 
4 ſold it afterwards to ſome Jews ; who pricking 
« jt with needles, got a viol of blood out of it, 
« which they wanted to cure the wounds of infants 
% newly circumciſed. They ſent orders in the King's 
„ name by the Poſt to Borcus, commanding to ſentence 
the Jews to the ſtake, according to the intention of 
1 the Apoſtolic Nuncio, and of the Holy Ghoſt, who 
directed, as you may think, the Council of Lowitz. 
«© The Jews being thus condemned, and conducted to 
the ſtake, ſaid freely and publicly. Me newer bought 
„ an Haft, mor pricked it with needles. For wwe do not 
* believe that God's body is in the Hoſt. Nay, we know 
„ that God has neither a body, nor any blood ; and we 
4 believe with our anceſtors, that the Meſſiah is not to be 
* God himſelf, but his Anointed am Embaſſador. W: 
«© are alſo perſuaded, that there is. not the leaſt drop" of 
* Blood in meal. Laſtly aue declare, that we have:no 
% manner of occaſion for any blood at all. When the 
„ Miniſters of Lippoman's and the Papiſts cruelty 
« heard this, they filled the mouths of thoſe wretched 
«© Jews with burning pitch. An account of this molt 
** horrid attempt has been inſerted amongſt the Re- 
« cords of Rome, and publiſhed as a miracle, under 
<< the King's name, to give it more credit in the world. 
% The King having received that m_ from Myſ- 
% covius, was extremely angry and exaſperated, and 
„ had no longer any for Lippoman; nay he 
(8) Tantum in did not ſcruple to tell him to his face, that he de- 
odium ſettariorum << teſted that horrid deed, and that he was not ſo filly 
Gl end fie pe- and Weak as to believe that there was any blood in 
— frequen- ** that hoſt.” Du Sauſſai aſſerts, that Lippoman was ſo 
ter, ſed Deo pro- much hated by the Sectaries, that he was like to periſh 
tegente incolumis ſeveral times by their attempts (8), but by God's pro- 


—_— — tection he returned ſaſe home. Spondanus (9) pretends, 


his conduct. For findin 


Bellum. e that the miracle which appeared on the Hoſt, when it 
Script. Eccleſ. was in the hands of thoſe wretched Jews, was performed 
num. 47+» for three reaſons ; the third of which was, that the 

Nuncio Lippoman being aſperſed in the libels of the 
(9) Ad a. Fereticks, and in danger of his life, it was neceſſary 
2 that Providence ſhould procure him a great authority. 


Staniſlaus. Hohus, Biſhop of Warmia, was extremely 
10 See the De- exaſperated againſt Peter Paul Vergerius, becauſe in a 

—_ nay art dedication of a book to the King of Poland he had chal- 
3 lenged Lippoman the Apoſtolic Nuncio to a public diſ- 
Prolegomens, putation, of which the King was to be Judge (10). - 

| [4] One of his greateſt faults . .. was his inconſlancy 
with regard iu religion] It will not be amiſs to tran- 
ſcribe here Doctor Schluſſelburgius's account, which 
ſhews that Lipſius imagined it was the ſame thing, to 
be a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, or a Papiſt. Talis ambi- 
gue Pelargice: fei erat Luciani fimilis, cothurno ver- 


ſatilior &. E os Philopbus, Juſtus: Lipſius, lim 


Collega meus Profeſſor Oratoriæ facultatis in Univer- 
fitate 7 enenſi, in ingia, ubi magnum amatorem Lu- 


therane religionis agebat, & jurejurando confirmabat, 
ſe dactrinam Lutheri,jut unam, æternam & divinam ve- 
ritatem agnoſcere, Romanique antichrifti idololatriam & 
bla ſpbemiam damnare. At Lugdunum Bata. veniens, 
fiebat Apeſtata, ut Pelargus, abnegabatgus agnitam & 
adprobatam veritatem ; quamwis boe- diffiteretur, dicem 
fe Chriftianum eſſe, nec Cbriſtum deſdruiſſe, nec abne- 


grounded 


g g. Id de boc viro wer? dicere & teflari poſſum. 


Nam cum ad ipſum anno Chrifti M. D. LXXX1I] xftivo 
tempore in reditu meo ex Antwerpia, in Academia Lei- 
denſi, ubi Profeſſor erat, inviſerem, ut veterem amicum, 
ex illo quererem, qui rationem reddere poſſet, defettio- 
nis ſuæ d vera Religione, quam Fene anno M.D.LX X11. 
confeſſus efſet, à Chriſto, quem abnegaſſet & deſerniſſet ; 
reſpondebat mihi in domo ſua & in preſentia M. Henrici 
Latomi Ecchefiaftice olim Antverpienſis : M. $ 7 
gi, vetus amice & Collega : Ego Chriftum non abnegavi, 
nec deſerui, licet hie Lutheranam doctrinam non profitear, 
& cum Calvinianis converſer. Nam omnis Religio & 
nulla Religio ſunt mihi unum & idem. Et apud me 
Lutherana & Calviniſta rum doctrina pari paſſu ambu- 
lant. Coborreſcens ad hat, dicebam: mi Lipfi, fi ea in 
opinions manſeris, male tecum agetur, faciligus crea, 
cum bc Religio ægue tibi probetur ac iſia, ſe tandem 
Pontificium futurum, quali; 4 initio fuiſti. Ad que reſ- 
pondebat, fibi perinde efſe. Sicuti & evenit, teſte illius 
libra de invocanda Hallenſi Maria (1). i. e. Juſtus (1) Conrardos 
„ Lipfius was wavering in his faith like Pelargus ; Schluſſelb. 7 
he would imitate Lucian, and being an Epicurean bs. gee - 
«© Philoſopher, he changed his charaQter oftener than Seriptem Cbri- 
a ſtage- player. For being formerly my collegue, /r-ph. Pelargi, 
“ and Froſeſſor of Rhetoric in the Univerſity of Jena , Crenium, 
„in Thuringia, he ſhewed a great zeal for the Lu- 2 ge. bt“ 
theran Religion, and declare upon oath, that he 7. = an * 
looked upon the doctrine of Luther as the only eter- f 
„nal and divine truth, and that he condemned the | 
«« idolatry and blaſphemies of the Roman Antichriſt. 
«© But when he came to Leiden, he turned Apoſtate, 
« like Pelargus, and abjured the truth, which he 
*« knew and approved; though he would not confeſs 
«* this; for he' uſed to ſay, that he was a Chriſtian 
and that he never forſook nor abjured Chriſt. This 
«« can truly declare and certify of that man. For 
when in the year 1582, on my return from Antwerp 
« in the ſummer, I waited upon him as an old friend 
« at Leyden, where he was then Profeſſor, and aſked 
him what reaſons he could give for his renounciog 
«« the true religion, which he profeſſed at Jena in the 
«« year 1572, and for his abjuring and forſaking 
« Chriſt; he anſwered me in his own houſe, before 
% M. Henry Latomus, formerly a Miniſter at Ant- 
« werpz My dear Schluſſelburg, my antient friend 
and collegue, I have not abjured nor forſaken 
„ Chriſt, though I do not profeſs the Lutheran religion 
„here, but live with the Calviniſts ; for all religions, 
* or no religion at all is all one to me; nor do ] make 
an diſtin#tion between Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm. 
«© Being ſtruck with horror at hearing this, I told 
him, My Lipfius, if you continue in that opinion, 
*« you will pay dear for it; and I can cafily 3 
„that fince all religions are alike to you, you will ſoon 
turn Papiſt again, as you were before. To which 
„ he replied, it was equal to him; and indeed it hap- * 
„ pexed as 1 had ſaid, as appears from his. book con- 
*« cerning the worſhipping the image of the Virgin 
« Mary which is at Hall.” We may take notice by 
the by in-that paſſage of a rigid Lutheran's exceſſive 
zeal. Schluſſelburg us calls the changing Lutheraniſm 
for Calviniſm, an Apoſtacy, and a renouncing of Chrilt. 
I might quote many writers, who looked upon Lipſius 
as a mere weathercock with regard to religion, But 
it will be ſufficient ro tranſcribe here Boeclerus's opi- 
nion of him, with the advice he gives to young ftu- 
dents. Non fuerit oper pretium, ſays he (2), /ingula (2) Boeelerus, | 
examinare, cum potiut univerſim monendi fint f uvenes n 1 
fluaigi, ne tales rey Lipſio velint magiltro dif- 5. 4 * 
cere, qui ubique fibi fimilis eft, id eſt, in Re I heologica 
aut quocunque modo ad Religionem pertinente lubricus, | 
anceps, vagus, in omnes formas mutabilis: gui modo 
aliquid largiri, modo adimere rurſum cupiat : id quod ne- 
cefſe eft accidtre bomini vere religione ſerio nunguam im 
buto, ſacrarunigue" literarum penitus experti. i, e. It 
% will not be neceſſary to examine every particular; 
* it is more proper to adviſe all the young ſtudents = 
1 4 
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grounded on the following particulars ; namely, that being born a Roman Cathoiie, 
6.) He did not he profeſſed the Lutheran Religion whilſt he was Profeſſor at Jena (c). Being after- 
— es of wards returned into Brabant he lived there like a Roman Catholic ; but having accepted 
bove one year, à Profeſſor's Chair in the Univerſity of Leyden, he publiſhed there what was called 
Lipius, Epit. Calviniſm. At laſt he removed from Leyden, and went again into the Low-Countries, 


$7. Cent. 3» 


Miſcellan. pag. Where he not only lived in the Roman Communion, but even became a bigot like a filly 
m. 313 Heleft. woman, which he ſhewed by the books he publiſhed [BJ. What appeared very ſtrange 
1574- Idem, Ep. in his behaviour, and was never forgiven him, is, that whilſt he lived at Leyden in an 


68, Centur, ad 


Cons ca. outward profeſſion of the Reformed Religion, he yet approved publickly the perſecuting 
tor, pag- 702. principles, which were exerted throughout all Europe againſt the profeſſors of that Reli- 
gion. He was ſtrangely perplexed when the conſequences of his opinion were urged 
againſt him [CJ, and this was probably one of the reaſons which obliged him to retire 


*« the general, not to learn ſuch queſtions from Lip- 


« fius: who is always like himſelf, that is to ſay, in- 


1 conſtant, doubtful, wavering, and ready to admit 
© any opinion in theological ſubjects, and in matters 
« any ways relating to religion; who will grant you 
« a propoſition, and then deny it again; which mult 
« always be the caſe of a man who was never well 
© acquainted with the true religion, and a perfect 
4 ſtranger to the holy ſcripture.” | 
[B] He fbewed his bigottry by the books he publiſhed.) 
One of his books intitled, 7i Lipſi Diva Virgo 
Hallenſis; beneficia ejus & miracula fide atque ordine 
$3) 08 weur deſeripta (3). 1. e. ** Juſtus Liphus's Holy Virgin of 
year 1203 «© Hall ; containing a faithful and methodical Account 
«© of her favours and miracles.” Another intitled, 
Juſti Liphi Diva Sichemienſis five Aſpricollis : nova ejus 
(4) He compoſed beneficia & admiranda (4). i. e. ** Juſtus Lipſius's 
it in the year « Saint of Sichem, with an Account of her new fa- 
eng; « vours and miracles.” He admits in that work the 
moſt trifling ſtories, and the moſt uncertain traditions ; 
ſome of his friends endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
writing that work, urging the uncertainty of the tra- 
ditions, and repreſenting to him, that he would ex- 
poſe his reputation ; but their advices proved unſucceſs- 
full. At mali aut moroſi quidam & prave ſapientes 
non occulte deterrent aut improbant, tanquam à narratio- 
nibus parum certis, ut ajunt, & opinione ſepe nixis. 
Non debere talibus obfolefieri auftoritatem noſtram fi quam 
(5) Lipfus, Ep» habemus, difſentio (5). i. e. Some malicious or 
3 5. ee peeviſh perſons, who were not ſound in their ſenti- 
ments, endeavoured to diſſuade me from my under- 
„ taking, as though what I relate were nothing but un- 
certain ſtories, grounded only on traditibn ; adding, 
that if I have got any reputation, I might loſe it dy 
«« ſuch a work : but I am not of their opinion.” The 
verſes he wrote, when he dedicated a filver pen to our 
Lady of Hall, are very remarkable, both on acconnt 
2 of the elogies he beſtows on himſelf, and on account of 
the exorbitant worſhip he pays to the Bleſſed Virgin. 
1p/e pennam argenteam (nec patuit pretioſus quidpiam ) 
in templo ante aram Virginis ſuſpendit, & pies hoſee 
werſus ſubſerigfit : 


Hanc, Diva, PEXNAM interpretem mentis meæ, 
Per alta ſpatia quæ volavit ætheris, | 
Per ima quz volavit & terrz, & maris: 
Scientiæ, Prudentiz, Sapientiæ 
Operata ſemper, auſa quæ ConsTauTIaM 
Deſcribere, & vulgare; quæ CIVIL IA, 
Quez MILITARIA, atque PoLIORCETICa : 
Quz Roma MAGNITUDINEM adſtruxit tuam : 
Variaque luce ſeripta priſci ſæculi | 
Aﬀecit, & perfudit : hant PRXxAM tibi 
Nunc Diva, merito conſecravi Lirsius. 
Nam numine iſtzc inchoata ſunt tuo, 
— 3 abſoluta ſunt tuo, 
orrò © benignitatis aura perpetim 
Hæc ſpiret; & fame fugacis in vicem, | 
Quam PENNa peperit, tu perenne gaudium 
(6) Aubert. Mis Vitamque Diva, Lirsi0 pares tuo (6). 


ræus, in Vita 


27% bet, M 5, e. * He hung up in the Church before the Virgin's | 
Altar a filver pen, nor could he offer any thing 


«© more coltly, and wrote the following lines under it. 
O Bleſſed Virgin, this pen, the interpreter of my 


« mind, which ſoared up as high as the ſky, which ſearched 


K « the moſt hidden receſſes of land and ſea, which always 
« applied itſelf to learning, prudence, and wiſdom ; 
% evhich dared to write a treatiſe on conſtancy ; 


« evhich explained civil and military matters, and /uch bim.] Here follows what we find upon this ſubject 
65 | en * n 


from 


” 


© relate to the taking of cities ; which deſcribed, O Rome, 
*« as thy greatneſs ; which variouſly illuſtrated and cleared 
* up the writings of the ancients ; that pen is now, O 
* Bleſſed Virgin, conſecrated to thee by Lipſius; for all 
« theſe things were begun by thy aſfſiſtanc, and by 
* thy aſſiſtance have they been, completed. Let thy (+) Cui Virgint 
* kind influence conſtantly attend me for the future, Hallenſi merien; 
« and in return for that vaniſhing fame hich lacernam ſuam 
„% ny pen gained, wouchſafe to grant, O Divine ty N 
« Lady, a continual joy and life to your devoted ſer- i quo, 3 Potuit 
% Han Lipſius.“ gum facetor um : 
By his laſt will, he left his gown lined with fur to e urbani- 
the ſame image of our Lady, which made ſome per- 9. 
ſons ſay that he did it, becauſe the miracles which 7,71 = 
he had ſo much celebrated were but coldly received by mdum rcgi//e, 
them (7). Some Proteſtants wrote with a great deal of dec /acernar: pel- 
ſtreugth againſt him; but he let them go on, and only 22 Firgini 
anſwered one of them in a very few words. See his . 
Rejectiuncula, at the end of his Virgo Ajprice/lis. Some — — 
perſons wiſhed that he would vindicate himſelf againſt rantepere in cæ- 
the author of the treatiſe de 7dolo Hallenſi (8), and a- n /audibus ef- 
gainſt Thomſon (9), who amongſt other ſubjects refuted 1 goes f — 
his Virgo Sichemienſis : but he would not ingage in id! Eaythir- 
theſe controverſies (10), which was very wiſely done. us, Pina b. z. 
See in the remark (E) what Baudius obſerved concern- pag. 6. 
ing this Critick's books of devotion. See alſo the re- (3) Mons Tei 
mark (N). 


ſier, El tom. 
We muſt not 


to obſerve that Lipſius was faid 2: pag. 38 3. calls 


to have compoſed ſuch works, only to perſuade the him Linge/mius, | 


world that he was notcold and indifferent with regard Tabs Bene, 


to Religion, as he found he was ſuſpected to be (11). who yet is not 
It was alſo imagined that theſe were beſpoken works, the author of 
and that the Jeſuits extorted them from him. Kipxwr:; that book. See 
Liiolitæ precibus, que vim imperii apud Lipfium habent, — _ _— 
hanc operam ab eo vel extorſerunt, vel eblanditi ſunt, vel mark [4]. 
utrumgue. Nam ut ipſi bominem totum poſſident, ita ifſe 

illis wo xm res; nibil negare poteſt (12). i. e. The (9) Teiſſier, ibid. 
« crafty Jeſuits, by their prayers, which with Lipſius calls him Tbo- 
« are as ſo many commands, extorted or wheedled, _ 

*© or did both extort and wheedle from him that work; (70) Miræus, 4 


« for as the man is in their power, he cannot decent- Ve Ligſi, page 


« ly deny them any thing.” In this caſe he may be ½ 25. 
compared with thoſe hired mourners, who wept more (11) See Crenius, 


| bitterly than the deceaſed's relations; as the Poet Lu- Au 


cilius tells us: Philaq . & Hiſt. 
— who ten ee 
Condufte flent alieno in funere prefice forget a paſſage 


from Scaliger, 
part of which is 


i. e. The women hired to weep at a ftranger's fu- — IX 


Maulto & capilles ſcindunt, & clamant magis. 


„ neral, ſeem to be more concerned than the very tion. See alſo the 


« relations : they tear their hair, and cry louder than 27th Letter of 
*« the reſt,” | Pati- 


Horace ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe : 


Ut gui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex anime : fic 

Deriſor vero plus laudatore movetur (13). 

| That is, 
% As hiced mourners at the grave will howl, 
„ Much more than thoſe that grieve with all their 
| | | | * ſoul; 
Thus friends appear leſs moved than counterfeits, 

« And flatterers out-do, and ſhew their cheats.“ 
| - | Creecs. Ver. 633. 


(12)Scalig. Ep» 
106. lib. 2. 


(13) Horat. de 
Arte Poet · ver. 
131. 


[C] He was flrangely perplexed, when the conſequences 
his opinion concerning perſecution were wrged againſt 


> 
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am recent iſime, 


{ 


in the Philoſophical Commentary upon theſe words 


(14) Commen- compel them to come in (14). I have met with ano- 
eaire Phileſepb. «« ther kind of perplexity with regard to this ſubjeR, 
TIE 285, «© in a treatiſe of Juſtus Lipſius. That man having 


- « been ruined by the wars in the Low- Countries, was 
« very honourably received at Leiden, where he was 
«© made profeſſor : he did not ſcruple to forſake the 
% Popiſh Religion outwardly.” Whilſt he was there, 
he publiſhed ſome political works, in which he aſſert- 
ed, amongſt other maxims, that the Sovereign ought 
to ſuffer but one Religion in his dominions, and muſl 
not ſhew any mercy to thoſe who pretend to diſturb 
the eſtabliſhed Religion, but perſecute them with fire 
and ſword, that one member may periſh rather than 
the whole body. Ure, ſeca, ut membrorum potius ali- 
#) Civil. Defr, quod quam totum corpus intereat ((). This was very in- 
1 3 decent in him, conſidering that he was maintained 
by a Proteſtant Republick, which had but lately re- 

formed their Religion: for this was publickly a 

proving the cruelties of Philip II, and of the Du 
of Alba. It was beſides an exce ſſive imprudence, and 
an abominable impiety, fince it could be inferred from 
his book, on the one hand, that no Religion but the 
Reformed was 'to be tolerated in Holland, and on the 

other, that the Heathens were in the right to han 

all the Preachers of the Goſpel. He was atta 

(15) See the re- upon this ſubject by Theodore Cornhert (15), who 


mark [C] of preſſed him fo cloſely that he put him in the utmoſt 
dt lexity : he was obliged in his anſwer to uſe many 


ifts, declaring that theſe two words ure, ſeca, burn, 
rut, were only a phraſe borrowed from the practice 
of Phyſick, not to ſignify fire and ſword literally 
ſpeaking, but only ſome effectual remedy. All theſe 
evaſions are to be met with in his treatiſe de una Religi- 
a one ( of the one Religion). It is indeed the moſt wretch- 
% ed book he ever wrote, except the impertinent ſto- 
« ries and filly Poems he wrote in his old age con- 
% cerning ſome Chapels of the Bleſſed Virgin, when 
„his wit began to decline, like Pericles's, when he 
« ſuffered his neck and arms to be ſurrounded with 
« Amulets, and old women's preſcriptions ; and be-- 
« ing exceſſively fond of the Jeſuits, to whom he 
% pave himſelf over, when he found that the wretch- 
*« ed book we have mentioned was not well liked in 
« Holland , for which reaſon he ſtole away from Lei- 
% den. But to return to that book, it is an ill-con- 
« trived compilation of all the paſſages, which tend 
4 to vindicate the impious notions on which the Hea- 
« thens grounded the horrid perſecutions, which they 
«© made the ancient Chriſtians ſuffer, and of other paſ- 
« ſages which prove quite the contrary. And as the 
« author did not dare to admit the full fignification of 
« the words Ure, ſeca, he had recourſe to very wretch- 
« ed diſtinctions, which amounted to this, namely that 
the Hereticks muſt not be put to death but very 
8 8 « ſeldom ; but as for fines, baniſhments, notes of infa- 
"remark. © my, deprivations, th t to be ſpared. All 
ſee the remark. my, deprivations, they were no pa 

El of the article ** this falls to the ground by the reflections made a- 
UTEANUS. « bove.” In the addition to this remark (O), I ſhall 
give a more full account of what relates to this con- 

(17) Prodiit eti> troverſy between Koornhert and Juſtus Lipfius. 
rms Koornhert is not the only perſon who uſed him ill 
calumnia tadem on account of his perſecuting principles: for when 
de Sccictate noſ- the Jeſuit Petra Sancta had made his complaints againſt 


tra in libello _=_ the author of the $/rifure (16) Politice (17), he was 


ro kr + anſwered as follows (18). Conguereris de autore notarum 
eas, & in im- ve ſtricturarum in porditoriam Juſti Liphi Epifolagy, 
frimis acerbiſſime qui quum in Belgio faederato vixiſſet, & Illuſtriſi morum 
invebityr in Fuſs Ordinum flipendiarius fuiſſet, poſt quam inſalutati hoſpi- 


tum Li Hum. Pe- : 22 T . N 
bs Sache, Noe. tibus bene meritis abiiſſet, ſiylum in eos convertit, & ad- 


in Epiftol, Mo. Verſus Rempublicam corum, conſilia ſubminifiravit. Quis 
linæi ad Balza- fuerit autor ſtricturarum illarum, ſeu notarum fateor 
cum, pag. 96. me ignorare : fed quiſquis ille fuerit, patriæ fuit aman- 


Petra Santa's mu, & Lipſi fraudium cal. Aok, . » Neſcio an 
* „ 4p cui Lipfiana tantoper# placent, & qui verſibus delectari 
5 videris, libenter lecturus fix eos — anno 1579 prefixit 

rion 


(18) Rivet, Caſ- ad Zelando: libro adver ſus tenebrionem quendam. Editi 


275 % fuerunt tum Leyde apud Andream Schoutenum, & guo 
Balzacum, cap · animo fuerit, aui eſſe finxerit, indicant. Audi illum, b 


12. num. 14. . 3 
Operum, tom. 3. Duplicia Heſperii rupiſtis vincla tyranni, 
PB 535. Kiaae atque armis aſſeritis patriam : 


Vol., VII. 


LIP 


from Holland. He was offered a Profeſſorſhip at Piſa, with a promiſe to enjoy there 


' publickly (22) and that in a funeral oration, which 


a full 


Aſſeritiſque ſidem, patriam ſed turbat Iberus. 
Ecce iterum, ecce fidem tur bat hie ardelio. 

Verum alii patriam : ſed tu, Feugrze, tueri 
Perge fidem, & fidei qui faciunt tenebras, 

Scriptis illucere tuis : ſunt vera Miniſtri 
Hæc munia, ingenio digna tuo & genio. 


Vides quo Iico tum fuerit apud Lipfrum Hiſpaniæ Rex, 
guo Romana fides & Religio : qui poſtea fattut eft Reli- 
gionis transfuga, in fide & conſtantia «Axexpoonaa©,, ; 
ut loguitur Montacutus (19). i. e. You complain of * e 
* the author of the notes or critical obſervations upon 3% % Plat 
„ Juſtus Lipſius's treaſonable letter; who lived in the Expottulation:m 
«« United Provinces, and had a ſalary from the ſtates; Rebe rd Mfanta- 
„ but after he was gone away without taking his /, % 45 
* leave of them, he employed his pen, and gave ad i , Lip. 
vice againſt them. I own I do not know who was j; habe: Loti- 
„the author of thoſe obſervations or notes; but who- te & crudie 
ever he were, he was a great lover of his country, %% exper/am, 
and perſectly acquainted with Lipſius's Artifices . . . - 60 anon, 
I cannot tell whether any man likes Lipſius's writings roving TI” 
Das well as you do; but as you love Poetry, you ; 
will be glad to ſee the verſes, which he prefixed in 
the year 1579 to a book directed to the Zelanders, 
and written againſt a certain obſcure perſon ; they 
were printed at that time at Leyden for Andrew 
** Schouten, and ſhew what he thought then, or pre- 
*« tended to think; they are to this purpoſe. ee 
* have broken the twofold chains of the proud Spaniſh 
„ tyrant, and aſſerted the Liberty of your country with 
« the ſword : you defend your Religion. But the Spa- 

niard begins again to diſlunh the peace of your coun- 
try; and this buſy wretch pretends to diſturb your 
* Religion. Let others defend your country; but do 
«« you, Feugreus, continue to aſſeri the true faith, and 
to diſpell by your writing the clouds, which others raiſe 
« againſt Religion: this is the real duty of @ Miniſter ; 
« this a laſt becoming your genius and your inclination.” 

, Thoſe verſes of Lipfius are a diſgrace to his memo- 
ry, when we come to compare them with what he 
confeſſes, namely, that he was a Proteſtant at Leyden 
only as to outward appearance, but that he was ſtill a 
Roman Catholick in his heart. Here follows that 
confeſſion of his. Sed altera calummia, inreligione mu- 
tavi. Nego ; in ſede weſtra, non in ſenſu fui, & ut 
in peregrinatione, corporis non animi requiem illic elegi. 
In tempore, ut meum ingenium eft, quiete modeſtegue me 
habui : an in ſacra aut ritus veſtros tranſrui ? nec im- : 
pudentia hoc dicet (20). i. e. The other ſlander is, 
* that I have changed my Religion. | deny it; I was (20) Lipſius, is 
* amongſt you, but not of your opinion. And as it Nele, ad 
Were in a voyage, I choſe your country for the n 
« peace of my body, but not of my mind: did Jever ; 
« go over to your religion and worſhip ? The moſt 
« 1mpudent man will not dare to aſſert it.” But what- 
ever he could do or ſay, neither he nor any of his 
Apologiſts were capable to evade the arguments that 
were urged to prove that his diſcourſes anſwered his 
outward profeſſion whilſt he appeared a Proteſtant. 
The author of the J1do/am Hal/enſe proves that Lipſius 
having declared in a ſolemn manner at Jena before 
Tilemannus Heſhuſius, who was then (21) Rector or x 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, that he ſincerely em- 8 * 

2 I * 

braced the Lutheran Religion, took the Sacrament chain Sona 
was printed he aſſerted, that God had given the Houſe (22) Eamque pro- 
of Saxony to his Church, in order to deſtroy the plague 22 7 
of Popery. De bello Smalcaldico locutus cauſe bonitatem c ae, = ; 
a Saxone, fortunam & martem ab Imperatore fletifſe publice ob fignavits 
dicit & . . . Saxonicam generoſam flirpem ad Dei boſtes Diſſertat. de 


extirpandos, errores evertendos, PESTEM PONTIFICIAM Idol. Hall, page 


excindendam donatam divinitus & conceſſam EccLesim ) 

e (23). i. e. Having mentioned the war of Smal- i 

*+ calde, he aſſerted that the Duke of Saxony bad right 4 % H. 
on his fide, but that happineſs and ſucceſs waited page 16. a 
on the Emperor... That God had given the noble 

% Houſe of Saxony to his Cnukck in order to de- 

«+ ſtroy God's enemies, to extirpate all errors, and to 

*« exterminate that plague called Poptry.” It is con- 

felled that he did not take the Sacrament at Leiden: 

but it is proved (24) by ſeveral extracts from his let- (24) Ibid, page 
ters, that whilſt he was at Leiden, he thought the Spa- 22, Ce 
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Rofwtido, in Di- 
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niards cauſe was bad, and wiſhed it ruined ; and that 

he dropped ſeveral expreſſions, which favoured of the 
Proteſtant Religion (25). — f 

Here ſollows a more particular account of his con- 

troverſy with Theodore Koornhert. As ſoon as his 

treatiſe of Politicks, in which he approved the perſe- 

cutions carried on for the ſake of Religion, was pub- 

liſhed in the year 1589, Koornhert, who was a zealous 

aſſerter of toleration, wrote him his opinion concern- 

ing that work, and replied to all the anſwers that were 

made him; at laſt he publiſhed a book entitled, Pre- 

ceſſus contra hareticidium & coactionem conſcientiarum. 

i. e. © A Diſſertation or Plea againſt putting Hereticks 

to death, and forcing men's conſciences. He de- 

dicated it to the Magiſtrates of Leyden, and ſent a 

copy of it to the Magiſtrates of the other cities, in- 

treating them to be upon their guard againſt that writer's 

opinions. Lipſius was vexed at the publication of that 

work ; but as he was a great ornament to the Univerſity 

of Leyden, he obtained from the Magiſtrates a proof 

of their complaiſance which was proper to comfort 

him. They publiſhed at the Town-houke, that they 

did not admit Koornhert's dedication, and that the au- 

thor had done them neither ſervice nor honour nor 

kindneſs by dedicating his book to them; that they 

would not however prohibit his work, that they gave 

the citizens leave to read it ; but that they exhorted 

them at the ſame time to read Juſtus Lipſius's excellent 

anſwer to it. They declared alſo, that they had a 

very great eſleem for that Profeſſor. This declaration 

of the Magiſtrates did not fully ſatisfy Lipfius ; he was 

not well pleaſed to hear, that Koornhert being re- 

covered from a long illneſs, was preparing a reply. 

It is reported, that by the favour of the Deputies from 

{ome cities he endeavoured to obtain from the States of 

Holland a prohibition to refute his political works : 

but that Gerard Van Langen, a Burgomaſter of Gouda 

oppoſed it, by the following reflection. If what 

«« Lipfius wrote be true, it cannot be refuted but very 

„ weakly, and we ſhall be confirmed in his opinion, 

„% by the very weakneſs of the arguments that will 

be publiſhed againſt it: but if any perſon ſhould 

* diſcover ſomething in it, which we do not perceive, 

« ſome falſity dangerous to the Commonwealth, what 

* harm can a refutation do ?” Lipfius retired from 

Leyden ſoon after this, with a pretence to take a turn 

to Spaw for the ſake of his health; but he never re- 

turned to Leyden, and entered again into the pale of 

(26) He abjured the Church of Rome: he declared ſolemnly in a let- 

2 ter, which he wrote from Mentz (26), that he had al- 

College of the ways been of the ancient Religion, though he had 

. Jeſuits at Mentz, profeſſed another, when he was in ſuch places where 

but he deſired the ancient was not admitted. This makes ſeveral 


that it might be perſons 1 i . . 
hier breed tes perſons imagine that he was a downright Hypocrite. 


ſome time. Mi- - 
rus, fs Fire gert gave him, and the ſear he was under leſt che 


Lipþi, pag. m. Dutch ſhould be vanquiſhed in the war with Spain (27) 
17. made him change ſides. However it be, Koornhert 
being bedridden, and ſick of the diſtemper of which 
(27} See Grotius, he died, did nevertheleſs continue his reply, and finiſh- 
Hiſter, 2 5 Peg. ed it. His heirs had it tranſlated out of Dutch into 
Me 37 Latin, and publiſhed it (28). | 
(28) Taken from It muſt be obſerved that Lipſius, who had inſerted 
_ . a few words againſt the Spaniſh Inquiſition in the 
. former editions of his works, omitted them in the 
3 follow ing. Boeclerus cenſures him for it in the cha 
Brandt's Dutch ter, entitled de navi Lipfiani operis (of the blemiſhes 
mg of he 3 2 oye 1 is the Vth of his treatiſe de 
„ PE Paliticis Fuſfti Ligfii. (Of Juſtus Lipſius's Politicks.) 
ed. P Read thele words (29): /llud non * ei, quo 
1590. ſcipſum prodit damnatgue Lipſius; eterno cum dedecore 
fame, quam unam widetur in omni vita queſiuiſfe. 
(29) Borclerus, Cum enim in prioribus Politicorum tuorum editionibus 
de Palit, Ligſii, lib, 4. cap. 4. pro libertate religionis, adverſus Ponti- 
rag. 55, 56 _ficiam crudelitatem & Hiſpanicam inquiſitionem ( uam 
nemo bonus unguam probavit ) 'quadam ſcripſiſſet: in 
Poſteriqribus editionibus, ' tanguam non d religione modo ſed 
à ſana ſimul mente defecifſet, partim omilit ea ( ſcilicet 
ſguæ in Freinſhemiana editione repanyntur #. 7, 9, 12.) 


(25) Idid. pag» 
I7, 18, 


0 | A 


A 
a full liberty of conſcience D]; but he refuſed the offer. He ſettled at Louvain, where 
he taught polite literature in a manner very glorious to him ; he died there Marc the 
23d 1606, in the fifty ninth year of his age. There were ſevera] Proteſtants who would 
not countenance the paſſion with which ſome of their brethren, endeavoured to ſlander 
that learned man EI. He had married a widow at Cologne in the year 1574, but had 


Some were of opinion that the vexation which Koorn- 


no 


partim ſimpliciter & ingenue dicta mutavit. i. e. We 
** muſt not forget to take notice of a particular, by 
„which Lipſius betrays and condemns himſelf, to the 
eternal diſgrace of his reputation, which alone he 
«© ſeems to have minded all his life time. For as in 
„ the former editions of his Politicks, B 4. c. 4. he 
* had obſerved ſome things againſt the Popiſh cruel- 
« ty, and the Spaniſh lnquiſiton (which no honelt 
% man can approve} he partly omitted it in the fol- 
4 1 editions, as though he had renounced not 
* only his Religion, but his reaſon alſo; (what he 
„ omitted has been reſtored in Freinſhemius's edition. 
„ n. 7, 9, 12.) and he partly altered what he had at 
«« firſt ſincerely and ingenuouſly obſerved.” Boeclerus 
relates ſome other alterations, which that man had made 
in his expreſſions. | 

[D] He was offered a „ee at Piſa with, a 
promiſe to enjoy there a full liberty of conſcience.) Aci- 
dalius relates (30) that Mercurialis, who negotiated (30) In his 24 
that affair, told him, the great Duke had offered Lip- £47 written 
ſius a Profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Piſa, with . — 
the privilege of believing what he pleaſed with regard 28 
to Religion; and that this Prince obtained that tolera- 
tion from Rome for this learned man, Acidalius adds 
at the ſame time that it was reported that Profeſſor had 
embraced the Roman Catholick Religion in Germany, 
and he aſſerts, that when Lipſius refuſed the Profeſ- 
ſor's chair at Piſa, he gave no other reaſons for it but 
the diſtance of the. place, and the bad ſtate of his 
health, wie /onginguitatem & walttudinis imbecillita- 
tem. He was very far from inſiſting upon his being a 
Proteſtant, fot he was well enough inclined to profeis the 
Roman Catholick Religion publickly. However we 
ſee here that in Italy they looked upon him as a very 

Proteſtant, ſince they negotiated a liberty of con- 

cience for him at Rome. There are two letters of Lip- F 
ſius (31), which hint that Acidalius was very well /31) It is the 
acquainted with what he related, though no mention 1ſt of the Cen- 
be made there of the offer of a liberty of conſcience. — ad Halos & 

[LE] There were ſeveral Proteſtants who would not rg = 
countenance the paſſion, with which ſame of their brethren Century ad B- 
endeavoured io flander that learned man.] A Miniſter g. He obſerves 
named Lydius, who deſigned to publiſh the letters which in the latter, that 
his father had received from Juſtus Lipſigs, was earneſtly j3* ©9Pe invited 
deſired by Baudius not to do it: by Baudius, I ſay, 1pſe Pinrifex ca- 
who knowing that Lydius perſiſted in his deſign, pre- put noflrum recen- 
pared to write againſt him in Lipſius's defence. Per- ef une me Ro- 
flat in incaepto, ut ſermonem tuum audio. Sed quia bi 
ſumit cam licentiam, ut faciat que ſunt contra morem bo- 
nor um, contra fas Gentium, contra jus humanitatis : faxo 
dicat ſe nadtum, qui bac in parte cauſam amici & 
dam doctoris indefenſam eſſe non patiatur (32). i. e. (32) Baudius, 
I find by your Letter that he perſiſts in his deſign ; Epiſt 56. Cent. 
but ſince he thus preſumes to act againſt the cuttom ' P38: m. 245 
of all honeſt men, againſt the law of nations, and 
** againſt the right of mankind, I ſhall take care to 
„% make him confeſs, that he met with a man, who 0 
« would not ſuffer the cauſe of a friend, ſometime his 
** maſter, to be left undefended.” Not that Baudius ap- 
proved Liners two works on the blefſed Virgin's mira- a 
cles ; far from it ; he ſpoke of them with the utmoſt con- (33) Idem, ibid. 
tempt; but he was of opinion, that the letters, which 
friends write to one another, ought to be kept inviolably 
ſecret (33). Nen quod ejus Divas ullo colare defendi poſſe | 
cenſeam, ſed interim non eft tollenda e vita wite fecietas, (34) Idem, ibid. 
guod faciunt qui literas, hoc eft amicorum colloguia abſenti- Pat 24%, 
um, foras eliminant. .. (34) Deeſt ſcilicet boſtis, & Jeges ac 
materies metende gloriæ non ſuppetit, niſi ex labe & 
ruina celebratiſſimi in literis viri, & honorifice d bonis 
nominandi, tameſſi famam ſuam miſere decoxerit duplici (35) Ste Patin, 
illa publicatione Virginum, quibus ſepe incolumi authors Tettte 37: Page 
lumbifragium exoptavi (35). i. e. Not that I think y,j n | 
% his works on the bleſſed Virgin, can by any means alſo quotes Du 
be defended ;| yet men ought not to be deprived of Moulin and Kcc- 
the pleaſure of converſing together, which they do, kerman, 
who publiſh the letters, that is to ſay, the conver- 
* {ations of abſent friends.. But they want an 
« adverſary, they find no other means to get a repu- 
tation, unleſs it be by expoſing and diſgracitg a 


3 man 


P 
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no children by her. Some aſſert that ſhe. was a very 
with her. 1 do not know whether I ought to obſerve that he 
[G], and that his converſation and his mien did not 


he- lived very 1 
Nu rr a very bad ha 


« man moſt famous in the Republick of letters, who 

« ought not to be mentioned but honourably by all 

« honeſt men ; though he miſerably expoſed his own 
reputation by his two books on the Virgin, which 
\ « often wiſhed to be utterly deſtroyed, without any 
1% damage to the author.” Though Lydius was a ce- 
lebrated Preacher, yet Baudius hoped he could eaſily 
conquer him, Etiamſi multum in concionibus waleat, 
wereor tamen ut hic flare poſit. Fervida ingenia plerum- 

ue violentiam nature & profundam ambitionem velare 

t preclaro ſchemate zeli, quad ef everriculum & 

mantile multarum fraudum. Sed non deſunt nobis ra- 


tiones, quibus feculo planum & perſpicuum fiet, Quid 


(46) Baudius, ſolidum crepet, & pictæ tectoria linguz (36). i. e. 
Epiſt. 36. Cent- Though he be very mighty when in the pulpit, yet 
2. page 241+, „% J fear he will hardly ſtand his ground here. Men 


** of a vehement genius uſe to hide their fierce temper 
«© and unbounded ambition under a fair pretence of 
«« zeal, which is often a cloak to conceal a great 
« many artifices ; but I do not want arguments to 
% make the world diſcover plainly, 


** What does found ſolid, or is ff: with wind.” 


He tells us in the ſame letter that Scaliger found fault 
with Thomſon for writing ſo paſſionately againſt Lip- 
fius. Opus eff ſane non ineruditum, & quod arguat 
ſeriptorem multæ leAionis : niſi quad ſupra modum mo- 
* a” efferveſcit, quo nomine etiam ſerio reprebenſus eſt 

heros Scaligero. (37). i. e. The work is not 
« unlearned, and ſhews that the author had read ve- 
r ry much: but he is too paſſionate, for which he was 
* alſo cenſured by our great Scaliger.” He alſo ob- 
ſerves that they are unacquainted with the Laws of 
humanity and of the Rights of polite literature, who 
pretend that the learned ought to declare againſt one 
another in the national wars or in the religious contro- 
verſies : he adds that for his part he will not follow 
thoſe maxims as long as he ſhall have one grain of 
good ſenſe left. Non diffimulo, nec unguam diffmalabe, 
intercedere mihi cum Lipſio, extra cauſſam religionis & 
libertatis, ob quam publice bello decertamus, omnia jura 
ſummæ neceſſitudinis, que cum ullo mortali eſſe poſſunt. 
Nunguam litarunt Gratiis, & ignorant quid bumaniores 
liter, quid humanitas ipſa flagitet, qui ob eam rem te/- 
tatas inimicitias promiſcue omnibus indicendas efſe arbi- 
trantur. In co cenſu non erit Baudius, quamdiu ſanam 
animi mentem obtinebit (38). i. e. { do not deny, 
„nor will I ever deny, that in thoſe things, which 
do not relate to the cauſe of liberty and religion, 
«© for which we are at war, there is the greateſt friend- 
«« ſhip between Lipſius and me, that can be amongſt 
„ men, &c.” Gruter, who had ſome Letters of Lip- 
ſius, would never give them to thoſe who aſked them 
with a deſign to print them. He would not furniſh 
that learned man's enemies with arms againſt him. 
Lipfii Epiſtolas amici mult; a me petierunt, quibus ſemper 
| negavi, quod noll:m quicquam ex iis depromi unde ei ali- 
(39) Gruter. quid inureretur inſamiæ (39). i. e. Many of my 
2 Quirinum friends have deſired me to give them Lipſius's letters, 
on. _ * but I always denied them, not being willing that 
thoſe written to ©* theſe letters ſhould aftord the leaſt handle to aſperſe 
Goldaſt, and pub- ** his reputation.” But Lingelſheim (40) was not ſo 
_ in the year ſcrupulous, for after he had made uſe of ſome letters, 
(40) See the ed them to Goldaſt to have them printed (41). Gol- 
Collection of Ler- daſt had already played Lipſius the trick I have men- 
= 4%, vubliſh 4 tioned in another place (42). 
in the n It muſt be conſeſſed, as Baudius obſerves, that it is 
pag : 391, inconſiſtent with the Rules of | Sigel to make an 
advantage of what a man may have written in confi- 
(41) Goldaſt dence to thoſe, with whom he has a literary correſpon- 
8 a dence. The Heathens were not unacquainted with 
* with. the that maxim; for Marc Anthony was ſeverely cenſured 
title of Lip ſor reading before the Senate {ome letters which he had 
N. received from Cicero. Ac etiam literas, guas me fibi 
miſiſſe diceret, recitavit; homo & humanitatis expers, 
vitæ communis ignarus, Quis enim unguam qui pau- 
lum moda bonor um — Oy Wong naſſet, literas 8 7 ab 
amico miſſas, offenfione aliqua inte in medium pro- 
tulit, palamgus ricitavit? Quid eft aliud tollere d vita 


(37) Idem, ibid. 


(38) Ibid. 


(42) In the arti- 
th GOLD AST, 
maik [7], 


which Lipſius wrote from Jena to Camerarius, he offer- 
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bad wife [F]; but he declares that 


anſwer 
people's 


vite ſocietatem, quam tollere amicorum colloquia abſentium? 

Quam multa joca folent eſſe in Epiſtolis, que prolata ſi 

int, inepta videantur? quam multa ſeria neque tamen ul- 

lo modo divulganda? Sit hoc inbumanitatis tuæ (43). (4˙ Cicero, 

i, e. He read publickly the letters, which he Gig, Philip. a. cage 4 
« I wrote to him; by which he ſhewed that he did 

* not know what civility is, and that he was perfe&- 

« ly a ſtranger to the duties which common Society 

requires of us. For was there ever any honeſt man 

« who after he fell out with a friend, ſhewed his 
letters, and read them publickly ? Is it not de- 

„ priving men of all the comforts of Society thus 

to prevent abſent friends from correſponding to- 

«« gether ? How many jokes does a man write 

** to a friend, which would ap filly if they 

« were publiſhed ? How many ſerious things does 

he mention, which it is by no means proper 
* to reveal? But ſuch is thy unnatural temper &c.” 
Several perſons imagine that it is lawful to act againſt 
that noble maxim for the ſake of religion; that is 
to ſay, when a man may be thereby defamed, who 
writes againſt our religion, or who by his apoſtacy 
may unſettle the faith of the weak ; and therefore they 
do not ſcruple to publiſh even little notes written 
by ſuch a man, if they can but get copies of them. 
They would perhaps be more ſcrupulous, if theſe notes 
had been written to themſelves: for it is not fo incon- 
ſiſtent with the maxim we have been mentioning, for 
a man to publiſh a letter which has been communica- 
ted to him by another, as it is to publiſh a letter writ- 
ten to himſeif. See the advertiſement of the General 
remarks on Monfieur Brueys's book, which have been 
printed at Rotterdam in the year 1684. They have 
revealed there a ſecret, which Mr. Brueys had written 
to a friend. See allo the Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, (44), in the account of the Dialogues de 
Pbotin & A Irente, in which Dialogues was inſerted 
a letter from Mr. Ranchin. The Civilian Balduinus 
complains of Calvin for publiſhing ſeveral letters 
which he wrote to him (45). See Father Queſnel's (4-) Balduin. 
book againſt the ſentence of the Archbiſhop of Mech- Ne, II ad 
lin, which was grounded on the papers that had been 4 ca pag 
taken from him. He quotes Nichol. de Clemangis, * * 

Epiſt. XLII. 

[HJ Some aſſert that he had à very bad wife.] 4 
«« 'That good man Lipſius, who had a bad wife, ſaid 
„ {ome where, in bis letters, that there is an hidden 
« fatality in marriages (46).” Here follows the paſ- (46) Patin, Le- 
ſage which Patin means. Uxorem duxi, ſays Lip- 46 29% 2. 
ſius (47), mei magis animi quam amicorum impulſu. a uf 15 
Sed, ut ille ait (48), To h ap Tu Ifixawuoaur Ml, abel, 

a Diis fataliter hoe decretum, Oo concorditer ſane vixi- (47) Epiſt. 87. 
mus, fructus tamen matrimonii, id eft liberorum exfortes. Cent. 3 Mitcell, 
i, e. * I have married a wife, according to my own that Me 

«« inclination, rather than by the advice of my friends. 

„But, as the Poet obſerves, it was thus decreed by — l 2 Fan 
« the Gods, However we lived peaceably together, bertus Mirazus 
* though we wanted the fruits of matrimony, I mean, obſ-rvcs in Lip- 
* children.” It was thought that Lipſius changed his fue, Life, pag, 
religion only out of ambition, and becauſe of the conti- 1 2 * 
— clamours of his wwife, wvho was exceedingly ſuperſti- ſatis, 4 2 4 
tious. Monſieur Teiſſier (49) aſſerts this on Scaiiger's viro feminzque 
credit, quoting the CXXth letter of his ſecond book. torum «ff: Euri- 
I have met with ſome perſons who told me ſeveral ſto- . «lim 4s 3g 
ries of that woman's ſurly temper > had them of % „ , Aldi. 
ſome old men, who had been acquaſſſted with Lipſius, 

There were Merchants in the LOW- Countries, who (49) Additions 
told Florimond de Remond in the year 1600, that * Ee, tom. 
Lipſius was married; Florimond congratulated him Ps. 383. 
thereupon: but Lipſius anſwered him, that this piece 
of news had made him laugh heartily ; for that it was 
twenty ſix years ſince he was caught in the matrimonial 
nooſe ; but that he had no children, and God had not 
granted him that fruit or that comfort of a conjugal 
life, At de conjugio, guad tu a Mercurialibus naſiris au- 
dieras, quam riſum mibi movit ! Ego, wir optime, non 
recens in eam naſſam veni, ſed annos jam wiginti /ex 
cuſtadia hac me habet. Liberos tamen nullos genui, nec (50) Lit ſius, 
hunc conjugii fruftum aut lenimentum Deus dedit (50). =p - 72. Conde 
cf] He wrote a wery bad band.] He conieſſes it him- , F-opranny = 

, and thus refutes thoſe, who pretended to _-» 706. 

prin 


(44) For Dec» 
1685, pag. 1337. 


* 


mark [7]. 


printed the oration de duplice concordia from his own 
original manuſcript, which, they ſaid, was very fair- 
(51) Lipfius, ag Iy written. Ego belle & mundule ſcribo? ſays he (51). 
r & Vellem Few totam Europam teftem xa>ArypaÞia; bujus 
Gallas. p. m. yo. Habeo, querelas quod autographa mea agre wel non le- 
gant. i. e. I writea good hand? I wiſh it were 
* true. But all Europe can witneſs how well I write: 
„ hence the many complaints, that what I write is 
« hardly if at all legible,” Let us confirm this by a 
(52) Dialg. de paſſage from Gabriel Naude (52). “ That worthy 
Maſcurat. pag. « diſciple of our Muretus, M. Antonius Bonciarius of 
* « Perugia complained one day, that he could read but 
«*« the two or three firſt lines of the letters which Lip- 
„„ ſius wrote him; all the reſt being moſt ſtrangely 
« ſcrawled. Nancelius uſed to ſay the ſame of Ra- 
% mus's hand-writing.” 

[H] His converſation and his mien did not anſwer 
peoples expectations of him.) Here follows Aubertus 
(33) Vite Mirzus's (5 3) confeſſion with regard to this. In geſ/u, 
Lig, pas. 30. cultu, ſermone modicus fuit : adeo ut plerique, quibus 
magnos viros per ambitionem zlti-nare mos eſt, viſo 
aſpectoque Liys10 quærerent famam, pauci interpre- 
(®) Tacitus in tarentur (*). Conflat cert? exteros, quos ab ultimd eti- 
Vita Agricole. am Sarmatid, ejus widendi audiendique gratia (ut olim 
| magni illius Livii] frequenter veniſſe ſcimus, cum Lirs i- 
UM widerent, eum ſæpè requiftuiſſe. i. e. He was 
« ſo mean in his countenance dreſs and converſations, 
„ that moſt of thoſe, who judge of great men by 
„their outward appearance, having ſeen Lipſius, aſ- 
« ked whether he was that famous man, few being 
able to think him the ſame. And it is certain that 
« ſome foreigners, who came from the remoteſt parts 
of Poland to ſee him (as ſome did formerly with re- 
«« gar to that great man Livy) did often ask for Lip- 

„ ſius, even when they had him before their eyes.” 


[1] His friends did nt give him up to the cenſures of 


bis adverſaries.) The Jeſuit Scribonius ſet up for his 

Apologitt, according to what Lipſius had expected 

from him. Heus importune, qui jam abeuntem & majo- 

ra magiſque ſeria meditantem, ſupervacus laceſſis : fi opus 

& uſus fuerit,non deerit amica aliqua manus (& Carolum 

Scribonium . . . deſignabat) que Lipſium non patietur 

(54) Mirzus, in inultum (54). i. e. Oh the importunate man, who 

Vita Lipft, peg © untimely provokes me, when I have greater and 

* more ſerious things to think on. If it be neceſlary, 

: | there will not be an able hand wanting (he meant 
= < Charles Scribonius) which will not ſuffer Lipſius to 
continue unrevenged.” See his Oribodoxe fidei con- 

troverſia, his Defenfio Litfii peſthuma, c. Claudius 

Dauſqueius, a Canon of Tournay, publiſhed in the 

year 1616 a book which he intitled, D. Maziz As- 

PRICOLLIS OAYMATOYPTOY Scutum . . . alterum item 

J. Lipfii Scutum: utrumgue adverſus Agricale Thracii 

ſatyricas petitiones. i. e. A defence of the wonder. 

« working holy Virgin of Sichem, and alſo of S. 

«« Lipfius, againſt Agricola Thracius's ſatyrical 

_ « firokes.” His meaning is that he anſwers a work, 

which George Thomſon a Scotchman publiſhed at 

London in the year 1606 with this title, Vindex ve- 

ritatis adverſus Fuflum Lipfium libri duo. Prior inſa- 

nam ejus religionem politicam, fatuam nefariamque de 

Fato, ſceleratiſſimam de fraude dofrinam refellit. Poſe 

terior Nudba af dh Sichemienfis, id eft Idoli Aſpricollis, 

& Dew ligneæ miracula convellit. Utergue Lipſium ab 

orco Gentiliſmum revacaſſe docet. i. e. A defence 

4 Wof the truth againſt J. Lipſius, in two books: the 

** firſt of which contains an anſwer to his fooliſh po- 

** litical religion, to his filly and wicked opinion 

concerning fate, and his abominable notions concer- 
ning frauds. The ſecond refutes the pretended mi- 
** racles of his wooden Goddeſs, the falſe Virgin of 
«« Sichem. It is proved in both, that Lipſius has revived 
the ſuperſtitions of the ancient Heathens.” See 
the remark [A] of the article Lingelſheim, quota- 
tion (12). 1 do not mention thoſe, who have either 
attacked or defended Lipſius, with. regard to ſubjects of 
literature, Vincent Contarini, Sigonius's ſucceſſor in 
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le's expectations of him [H]. After his death his friends did not give him up to 

. of his deere! [1] 3 but it was a difficult taſæ to vindicate him in ſeveral 

reſpects. However I do not place in that rank what Father Garaſſe thought proper to 

ba) See the re- condemn (d). Lipſius was ſeveral times charged with being a plagiary, but he would 
not confeſs the charge was well grounded [XK]. Amongſt the great dangers to which he 
has been expoſed, was reckoned the diſtemper which he got at an entertainment 1— 


U 


the Proſeſſor's chair at Padua, criticiſed (59) Lipſius (55) His book 
with ſome learning in the year 1609, circa frumenta- og at 
riam Romanorum largitionem & mililare Romanorum , tag Fa the 
flipendium. i, e. Concerning the diſtribution of \amo, * 
«« Corn, and foldiers pay amongſt the antient Ro- 
n | 

Garaſſe, who levelled two ſtrokes at him, was very 
well anſwered. He pretended (56) that Lipſius's doc- (55) Garaffe, 
trine concerning fate is 4 drwnright fancy, and en- D evi, 
tirely groundleſs, and he blamed him (57) for rag - 
monuments 'to bis three dogs, the fit of which was (55) Ibid, pag, 
called Mopſus, the ſecond Sapphirus, and the third 904. 
Mopſulus, as may be ſeen in the book intitled Deliciæ 
Chriſtiani Orbis. I cannot like thoſe ridiculous and pro- 
Fane inventions, continues he, fince it is hinting very 
plainly, though per haps the authors did not mean the 
ſame thing ; Unus interitus eſt hominis & jumcrito- 
rum, & æqua eit utriuique conditio. i. e. That 
aꝛubich befalleth the ſons of men, befalleth beaſt, as 
« the one dieth, fo dietb the other, yea they /ave all 
* one breath (*).” The author who ceniurcd wis Je- (*) Eeclef fit, 10. 
ſui.'s curious deetrine aſſerts (58), that the doctrine of 
fate taught by Lipſius agrees with Thomas Aquinas's (58 Cerſure 4. 
opinion, He relates (59), that Aubertus Mitæus % D#rine cu- 
did not omit to mention Lipſius's great affection for 77, pag. 189. 
dogs, nor the names of the three, Which he loved (% Ibid. page 
above all the reſt. . . He had them all three drawn 162. 
in one picture, with their names, age and colour, with 
*« ſome verſes underneath, which were as ingeniouſly 
as pleaſantly wrote. Theſe inferiptions and verſes are 
« tranſcribed in the book incite Selectæ Chriſtiani 
*« orbis Delicie. This is what Garaſſe takes for a mo» 
*« nument and an epitaph. So that whoever has his 
«« parrot, his dog, his cat, his wife, &c. drawn, with 

ome inſcription'or ſome verſes, raiſes a monument 
to them, and makes them epitaphs. .. As for the 
«« epitaph of Sapphirus alone, which is to be met 
% with in the aforeſaid book Sele&z Deliciæ &fc. it is 
a ſpurious piece, which even the compiler F. Suer- 
tius did not dare to tranſcribe with the three inſcri 
tions which are extant under the title of e 
ſome perſon or other could eafily make ſuch an epi- 
e taph from the hint given in Lipſius's inſcription for B 
his dog Sapphirus, to exerciſe his own genius, as 
is plain from the bare reading of that epitaph.“ 
The cenſurer adds, that the pretended 5 
which Garaſſe would find there, is a meie chimera. 
He expatiates upon this, and ſhews how impertinent 
the argument is, which Garaſſe grounds on the words 
unus eft interritus, e. Mareſius (60) was miſtaken, (60) Samuel 
who imagined that this cenſurer of Garaſſe was an ano- Mareſius, in Sa- 
nymous Doctor of the Sorbonne. He ought to have % Reformer. 
called him Charles Ogier (a), and not to have ſtiled „ta, pag. 5% 
him a Sorboni/t. 

[* (=) It ſhould be Francis Ogier, brother of Charles. 
Crir. Ram. ] 

[K] He was... charged with being a plagiary, but 
he would not confeſs the charge was well grounded.) 
Muretus and Peter Faber were his chief accuſers. The 
pieces relating to this controverſy have been carefully 
collected by Thomaſius in his treatiſe De Plagio litera- 
rio, i. e. Of Plagiariſm,” and by Crenius in the 
VIIIth Part of his Animadvwerfiones Philologice & 
Hiftorice. i. e. * Philological and Hiſtorical re- 
„ marks.” 

[LI The diſtemper, which he got at an entertainment.) 
Here follow Nicius Erythræus's words (61). Sæpius (61) Pinacoths 3. 
in vita nanifaſtum vite diſcrimen adiit; ter in puerili bet · 6. 
tate... . deinde lethali morbo pene ſublatus eft Dole, 
gue Sequanorum eft Academia, ubi quum luculenta ora- 
tions Viftorem Giſelinum, inter medicos allectum, lau- 
daſſet, ac flatim deinde, opiparo convivio exceptus et, 
in quo, ut mos oft illarum regionum, convive invitare fa 
pluſculum ſolent, & in ſeſe largius merum invergere, 
repente, inſolito horrore correptus, cum febri domum ro- 
ditt. i. e. He was often in imminent dan- 
«« ger of his life; three times whilſt he was @ 

3 e boy, 
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fe) Lipfus, after It is very ſtrange, that ſo bad a Latin ſtyle as his was ſhould have raiſed a ſect in the 
. 04 of Letters [1]. See in the margin a blunder of Monſieur Teiſſier (e). 


anc, turned Ro- 


have already mentioned (F) the contempt he drew upon himſelf by his hiſtories of the (0 ia the re. 


man Cuba, bleſſed Virgin's miracles. But I did not know then what Biſhop Joſeph Hall has pub- ** 
2 bare. a. iſhed upon this. It deſerves to be tranſcribed [N]. | = 0G * 


g. 38 5. He 
— 25 years old 
when be embra- 


cod 23 « boy... and afterwards he was like to die of a 
a 1 ¹⁰ 40 


; deadly diſtemper at Dole, which is an Univerſit 
I the Pranche ( Comte. For as he had delivered how 
an eloquent oration to the honour of Victor Geſeli- 
„ nus, who was taking his degrees of Doctor of 
„ Phyſick, he was invited to a great entertainment, 
«« where, as it is the cuſtom of the country, the 
«« pueſts uſe to provoke one another to drink plenti- 
« fully; he was ſuddenly taken with an unuſual 
«« ſhivering, and went home with a fever.” As Lip- 
ſius had delivered an oration at that Phyſician's promo- 
tion, he was undoubtedly looked upon as one of the 
chief gueſts ; they made him drink hard, and were 
like to have killed him. This ſtory would not be 
ſurpriſing, had he been an Italian or a Spaniard, for to 
ſuch people an Univerſity entertainment, an entertain- 
ment given at the taking of degrees in ſome Northern 
Univerſities, is as dangerous an action, as a battle 
to a Colonel, unleſs they get a diſpenſation for 
not pledging every gueſt. But Lipſius was a Fleming; 
no matter for that, he was overcome, he was van- 
quiſhed in a drinking fight, it had like to have coſt him 
his life. The moſt general rules are liable to ſome ex- 
ceptions. 

[M] 1t i very flrange that ſo bad a Latin Mile as 
his was ſhould have raiſed a ſed in the Republic of 
Letters.) It is owing to Lipſius, that Cicero is not 
% much eſteemed at prelent; when he was in repute 
there were more great men with regard to eloquence, 
(62) Scoligera- © than there are now (62).” Thus ſpeaks Scaliger, 
50, voce Lipſius. which is an evident proof that the ſect of the Lipſians 
bag · Ms 143% was very much encreaſed. It is here we ought to 


ery out. 


O imitatores ſeruum pecus, ut mibi ſæpe 
(63 Horat. Ep, Bilem, ſepe jocum weſtri movere tumulius (63)! 
19. lid. 1. ver. ; 
19. l «© Baſe imitators, ſlaves to others wills, 
« How oft you move my frowns, how oft my ſmiles!” 
CREECH., 


Men muſt be extremely delighted with bad models, 
when they are capable of preferring Lipſius's ſty le, before 
that of Paul Manutius, or of Muretus ; a ſtyle which 
is never ſmooth nor even, which abounds with falſe 
wit, and ellipſes, before a well connected and eaſy 
ſtyle, which ſets the writer's thoughts in a full and 
clear light. Lipſius deſerved ſo much the leſs to be ex- 
cuſed, as he paſſed from a good taſte to a bad one. 
a He wrote very wel in his youth, as appears from the 
(64) His Yoris book which he dedicated to Cardinal Granvelle (64), 
Lectiones, printed and by his funeral oration on the Duke of Saxony. He 
in the year 1566. ſpoiled his taſte as he grew old. The third Century of 
(65) In Scalge- his Epiſtles, ſays Scaliger (65), is good for nothing: be 
rants, xe Lip- forgets to ſpeak; I cannat tell what ſert of Latin it is. 
lius, page 143. A learned Humaniſt imagined he could raiſe the re- 
utation of his father, who was an illuſtrious Divine, 

C publiſhing that he had a great contempt for the 

ſtile, which Lipſius brought into faſhion. Inprimis vero 

faſtidiebat {oribend] illam novam formam, quam magnus 

cæteroguin vir Fuſtus Lipſius faculo nofiro obtruſit, 

quemque ſervam pecus imitatores plurimi arripuerunt, 

(56) Philipons guamvis impari felicitate (60). i, e. He had a par- 
Pareus, in Ya ** ticular diltaſte for that way of writing, which Juſtus 
Tu, pag. m. Lipſius, otherwiſe a great man, forced upon us; 
. « and which the imitators, thoſe ſlaves to others wills, 
followed for the moſt part, though not with the 
« like ſucceſs.” He relates the judgment of James 
Pontanus and Mark Velſerus concerning the ſame ſty le. 
Nos Fufti Liphi excellens ingenium, ſummamgue doctrinam 
Suſpicimus, & pradicamus, nec de ftudiis noſtris quem- 
guam melius meritum ſlatuimus. Ab tjus autem idio- 
tiſmo, & excogitata herefi in ſcribendo, pluribus, & 
opinor juſtis de cauſes refugimus, & borremus. Marcum 
: Velſerum ipſi Lipfio a miciſſimum profiientem meis auribus 
andivi: malle ſe in ſcribendi Muretum, quam Lipſium 
paſſe exprimere, Adeo, cujus probabat ingenium, & ſcienti- 
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am ſummopere, ejus novitiam, & plus quo exquifitam & ; 
affettatam diftionem non probabat (67). i.e. © We (67) Jacob. Pons 
** admire and commend Juſtus Lipſius's excellent ge- 3 BY * eſe, 
nius, and extenſive learning, and we are 12 5 ud 
that we are improved in our ſtudies by him more Phil-p,um Parz- 
than by any man in the world. But we avoid and um, ibid. p. 19- 
diſlike for many, and I think, very good reaſons, 
his particular ſtyle, and his new hereſy in the way 
„of writing. I have myſelf heard Marc Velſerus, 
* who was Lipfius's intimate friend, ſay, that he 
would rather be able to imitate Muretus's ſtyle than 
« Lipſius's. So that though he admired the man's 
„ genius and learning, yet he could not approve his 
new, preciſe and affected ſtyle.” Laſtly he ob- 
ſerves, that Scaliger lying at the point of death, de- 
clared that he abhorred ſuch an affected way of writ- 
ing. He muſt have taken the thing to heart, ſince 
even when he was in that condition, in which his hole 
attention muſt have been fixed upon ſuch object. us 
were infinitely more important to him, he would tell 
the company what he thought of Lipſius's ſtyle: 
© Fam in agone mortis conſtitutus Cut refert clariltmus 
Daniel Heynſius, in Epiftola ad Iſaacum Caſaubonum ) 
hoc xaxenv:s nxvi flilt admodum execratus eſt. Sic 
« enim de eo ſcribit Heynſius: Juſti Lipfli affectationem 
in ſtilo vehementer faſtidire ſolebat: in iis præſer- 
tim, quæ ſenex ſecripſiſſet, & nonnunquam literas 
ejus cum indignatione legebat; eodem modo te quo- 
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* que judicare, certo ſcio (68).” i. e. Being in (63) Op. a- 


« the agony of death, he could not but deteſt that“ 7 . 

«© affcQation of a new ſtyle (as the celebrated Daniel EA Bat 

«« Heinſius obſerves, in a letter to Iſaac Caſaubon) for 

«© he writes of him thus. He uſed to diſlike exceedingly 

« Taſtus Lipſius's affected ſtyle, eſpecially in aubat he 

«© aurote in his old age, and he would ſometimes read 

his letters with indignation : 1 know for certain, that 

« you are of the ſame opinion with him.” In the year 

1595 Henry Stephens wrote a book of 560 pages againft 

Liplius's Latin ſtyle (69). But that work abounds (69) De Lip/i 

with ſo many digreſſions, that the author does very LL vitae (ut 

ſeldom come to his point: however we ſind in it, that 7 , hare 

he dilliked Lipſius's life extremely. See in a book Liofii Selam in- 

of Balzac (70) the Viri magni judicium de imitatione digitant ) Pale- 

Lipſianæ latinitatis: i. e. a great man's judgment concern- V prime. i. e. 

ing the imitating Lipſius's Latin ſtyle. Se alſo Gro- ., = Een 

tius's words. Sua quadam eloguentia pleroſgue alli- « rg Ac 

ciens (Lipſius) nam cum fliridum ii & profluens © rians th-m- 

natura haud abnegaret, alterum maluit dicendi genus, *©* \:1ves call his 

conciſum guidem nec fine feſtivitate, ſed vere novum ob. ., — ſtyle) 

tentu antigqui: quod cum imitarentur quibus ingenii Judi- « eg e 

ciique non idem fuit, ad corrupti//ima queque deventum 

off (71): i. e. Lipfius pleated molt of his readers by (79) At the end 

«+ a kind of eloquence, which was peculiar to himſelf. 2 er 

« For as he had naturally a fluent and flogid ſtyle, 3 * 

«© he choſe rather a ſhort and conciſe way of writ- 

„ing, Which indeed was not diſagreeable, though (71) Grot. Hit. 

„ pretended to be ancient; but as it came to be imi- 1, 5+ Pag. m. 

« tated by thoſe, who had neither his genius nor his 37*" 

«« judgment, it made them write the worlt ſtyle ima- 

„ ginable.” There is no reaſon to fear, that ſuch an 

aſſectation will ever raiſe a ſect in the French lan- 

guage, even though the Preſident de Novion (72) (72) He had a 

ſhould come again into this world. Laconic, ſententi- 
[N] What Biſhop Hall has publiſhed concerning Lip- g and ſhort 

ſius's Hiſtories of the Bleſſed Virgin's Miracles deſerves :- 

10 be tranſcribed.) Having related a prodigy which 

happened to a Sheriff who had cauſed the tongue of 

a Proteſtant Martyr to be cut off, he cries out ; ** Goe 

„ now, Lipſius, and write the new miracles of thy 

« Goddeſle ; and confirm ſuperſtition by ſtrange events. 

«« Judge you that have ſeene, if ever the Chappell of 

«« Halle or Zichem have yielded ought more notable. 

We meet every where pilgrims to thoſe his Ladies; 

e two Ladies ſhall I call them, or one Lady in two 

« ſhrines? If two, why doe they worſhip but one ? 

„If but one, why doth ſhee that cure at Zichem, 

Which at Halle ſhee could not? O what pity it is 

: «5 


that 
E e | 
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mod —— 
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TIO 


{a \ Biblirth, 


As titrinitario- 


rum, page 34 
(5) Ibid. 


Pag · 18. 


(d) Ibid. pag · 
23 


ce) Ex lectione 
Concionum Ber- 
nardini Ochim 


Ital.. . 4 _ 


na Bona ſibi © 
latarum, totam 


Religionem Roma- 


nam in ſuſpicio- 
nem traxerat. 
Hiſt. Refor mat. 
Polonicæ, pag · 
23 · 
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LISMANINUS (FRANCIS;, a native of Corfu, a Doctor ſof Divinity, and « ce- 


lebrated Franciſcan Friar (a), entered into the pale of the Proteſtant Church, but he did 
not ſtop where he ſhould, for he went ſo far, that he became an Arian, However this 
happened by degrees. He was Father Confeſſor to Bona Sforza 
2 Hg, her Preacher in the Italian Tongue, &c. () [A], when John Tr 


ing and quality, was ſecretly ſowing the ſeeds 


ueen of Poland, and 
us, a man of learn- 
of a reformation at Cracow (c). Liſma- 


ninus, who had already been very much unſettled in his belief by reading a book which 


the Queen had made him a 1 of (d), 
againſt the Church of Rome 


was ſtill more confirmed in his ſuſpicions 


y the conferences he had with John Triceſſius (e), who 


lent him alſo the books written by the Reformers (F). He was ſoon ſuſpected of hereſy, 


but he acted with ſo much art, that the Biſhop 


of Cracow could never convict him of 


having the books of Luther and Calvin by him. He avoided the ſnares which that 
Prelate laid for him at Rome. Liſmaninus was gone thither in the year 1550 to congra- 


tulate the new Pope Julius III in 


Queen Bona's name (g). 


The Biſhop wrote word to 


Rome, that he was a ſecret heretic, that they muſt impriſon him, and prevent him from 
ever returning into Poland. This advice arrived a little too late, Liſmaninus was al- 
ready coming back to the Queen his miſtrſes. As ſoon as he was arrived at Warſaw, he 
received letters from Sigiſmund Auguſtus King of Poland, that Queen's ſon, who com- 


(f) Thid. pag. ai manded him to endeavour a reconciliation between them; for ſhe was extremely exaſ- 


(E/ Ibid. pag. 24+ perated againſt that Prince, becauſe he had married 
three journies in order to reconcile the two Queens together [C]. The 


«« that ſo high a wit ſhould in the laſt act be ſubject to 
. dotage l All the maſculine brood of that braine wee 
(ny) That 1. „ cheriſhed, and (if need were) admired ; but theſe 
eder St ** his filly virgins, the feeble iſſue of diſtempered age, 
Britain. « who can abide? One of his darlings, at Levan, told 
me from his owne month, that the eld&r of theſe 
. « two daughters, was by him in ten dayes got, con- 
ma Epik. 5. 1 « ceived, borne, and chriſtened, I believed and 
329, 330, of the © wondered not. The acts of ſuperſtition have an 
Collection of his « inviſible father and mid-wife ; befides that it is not 
Oy _— „ for an elephant to goe three years with a mouſe. 
er: Il. © Tt was told me in the ſhop of Moretus, not without 
Mr. Bayle quotes“ ſome indignation, that our King (73), when he 
Jaquymot's „ had viewed the booke, and read ſome paſſages, 
E rench Tranſla- «« threw it to the ground with this cenſure, damnation 
* of thiſe „ % him that made, and to him that believes it. Whe- 
piſiles printed at - g 
Geneva in the ther a true ſtory or one of their legends, I enquire not; 
year 1627, in ** I am ſure that ſentence did not ſo much diſcontent 
 12mo, pig- 77+ them, as it joyed me (74).” 

[4] He was Confefſor to . . . . the Queen of Poland, 
and her Preacher in the Italian Tongue &c.) In order 
to explain here this & cetera, I ſhall tranſcribe the 
whole liſt of Liſmaninus's employments : Theologie 
Doctor, monachus Franciſcanus. Circiter anno 1546 jam 
erat Benæ Regine ( matri Sigiſmundi Auguſtii Aue ) a 
concionibus Italicis & confeſſionibus ſacris : nec non Fran- 
ciſcanorum ſeu Minoritarum in Polonia Provincialis, & 
omnium canobiorum monialium regulæ Clare Ephorus, 
qui vun Commiſſarius dicitur : atque Parochus Chovi- 
enfis (1). i. e. Doctor of Divinity, and a Franciſ- 
can Fryer : about the year 1546 he was already 
«« preacher in the Italian tongue, and father Confeffor 
„to Queen Bonæ, King Sigiſmund Auguſtus's mo- 
„ ther. He was alſo Provincial of the Franciſcan 
«« Fryars in Poland, and Commiſſary to all the Nun- 
„ neries of St. Clara; and Rector of a Pariſh.” 

[BI. . . The Queen . . . was extremely exaſperated 
againſt that Prince becauſe he had married Barbara 
Radzivil.) The author, whom I quote, obſerves that 
they, who began the great work of the reformation 
in Poland, committed a very great blunder : the 
oppoſed this marriage of Sigiſmund, whilſt the Biſhops, 
who were their greateſt perſecutors, conſented to it. By 
thwarting the Prince's inclination and his predominant 
paſſion, they diſpoſed him to reje& the Reformation; 
but they who applauded his marriage won his heart, 
and thus put themſelves in a condition to obtain from 
him a full liberty to perſecute the Lutherans. Impe- 
diebat weritatis in Regio corde progreſſum induſtria && 
vigilantia aſtutiaque Pontificum Romanorum, latera Re- 
gia ſemper claudentium, aures ejus occupantium, inſignia 
Regni & cor Regis, cuſtodiam legum tenentium, oracula 
Regia edentium . . & quod tum fere maxims tempori 
& rebus eorum accommodum erat, matrimonium Regium 
cum Barbara Radzivillia, Staniſ/lai Gaofoldi Palatini 
Trocenſis relifla vidua, fæmina ad invidiam pulcherrimda 


(1) Biblicth, 


Antitrinitar, 


paz · 34+ 


initum, approbantium & defendentium. Nam cum multi. 


etiam ex illis qui weritati & reformationi favere 
ceperant, connubium illud, utpate cum privata & priva- 


. 
. 


rbara Radzivil [2]: He took - 
ing was ſo well 
ſatisfied 


tim, inconſulto Senata, contratum deſtruerent, & contra 
Maciejovius tile, tum Andreas Lebridovins . . . Epiſcopi, 

aliigue Primores Pontificti illud adſtruerent, fadtum eff, 

ut Rex averſum ab illis animum ac favorem in hos con- 

verlerit,.. . . Hague boni illi Viri, Veritatis fautores, 

groviter i es, quod in hoc negotio Regi tanto conatu ſe 
oppoſuerint,\) erraverant : ofores verd ejus & adverſarii 

eorum contrariæ parti ſe apphicantes regis gratiam in ſe 
derivarunt. Ades & hic verum apparuit illud Chriſti 

oraculum : filios tenebrarum prudentiores eſſe in gene- 

ratione ſua quàm filios lucis (2), i. e. The progreſs (2) Staniſlaus 
of the truth was prevented in the King's heart, by Lubieniecius, 
the induſtry, diligence and artifices of the Roman f % . 
«*« Clergy, who were continually about the King, who — 
„were hearkened to by him, who had the law in 

their power, and were maſters of the King's de- 

«© crees . . . and, which at that time proved a great 
advantage to them, they approved and vindicated 

the King's marriage with Barbara Radzivil, widow 

« of Staniſlaus Gofold Palatine of Troke, a woman 

«« envied for her beauty. For as ſeveral of thoſe who 

«© had begun to favour the truth and the reformation, 

«« endeavoured to break that marriage with a private 

«« perſon, made in private, and without the Senate's 

« advice, ſo the Biſhops Maciejovius and Andrew 

« Lebridovius . . . with others of the chief Roman 


ce 


Catholick Prieſts, would have it confirmed ; whence 


it happened that the King was exaſperated againſt 
* the former, and turned all his affection toward the 
1% latter , . $0 that thoſe good men, who favoured 
«« the truth, committed a great fault in thus oppoſing 
«« the King ſtrenuouſly in this affair: whereas their 
„ adverſaries, the enemies of the true Religion, gain- 
ed the King's favour by a quite contrary behaviour. 
So that we may very well apply here that ſay ing 
„ of Chriſt; The children of this world are in their 
generation wiſer than the children of light .“ If + St. Luke xvi. 
it were not uſeful, it was more glorious for the 8. 
Reformers of Poland, to have ated with ſo little po- 
lic 


y. 

[C] He took three journeys in order to reconcile the two 
Queens together.) His negotiation was more glorious 
than ſucceſsful; if it proved agreeable to the King, 
it was very diſagreeable to the Queen dowager, who 
was nothing leſs than what her name ſignified. Li- 
teras a Rege... accepit, quibus ei mandavit, ut Regiuæ 
conſorti ſuæ conciliaret favorem matris ſuæ Reginæ Bo- 
ne, cui cumprimis nuptiæ itle filize Regis erant ingratæ, 
& animum exaſperarant ſatis naturũ malignum. Nam 
non temere in cam quiſpiam lefit : Qui tibi cunque Bone | 
facris dum tingeris undis, Impoſuit nomen, omnibus im- 
poſuit (3). i. e. The King ſent him a letter com- (3) Hf. Reform. 
7% manding him to endeavour to reconcile the Queen ©": p28: 36. 
* his confort with his mother Bona, who above all 
«« diſliked his marriage, and was very much exaſpe- 
rated againſt him, for the was naturally ill-temper- 
„ ed ; which made a certain Poet play wittily upon 
her name, to this purpoſe ; They <uho called you Bona 
(good) at your Chriſtning, impoſed upon all the 1 

2 Qu 


1001 


0 


(4) 


So ww 


(6) Ibid. pig. 40. 


(t) Ibid. pag- 47» 


page 37» 


(5) Hilar, de 
Coſte, Eloges des 
Dames Illuftres, 
tom, 1. pag» 201. 
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ſatisfied with his conduct, that he promiſed him the firſt Biſhopric that ſhould become 
vacant, Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Lelius Socinus, who arrived in Poland in 
the year 1551 (, adviſed Liſmaninus to throw off his Monk's hood, and to go into 
the Proteſtant countries, and chiefly into Switzerland. Liſmaninus would have followed 
that advice, had he not obſerved that the King's mind was ſtrongly inclined to a refor- 
mation. He encouraged him in it, and even received from him a commiſſion to travel, 
that he might get the neceſſary knowledge which they wanted in order to eſtabliſh a better 
government in the Church (i) [DJ]. He vilited Italy, Geneva, Switzerland and Paris, 


Dus officio poſtquam ſuſeeptis anno 1551. m. Januar. 
Febr. & Martio Cracoviam tribus itineribus majori cum 
Regis quam Regine Bone gratia ( publice enim in tem- 
plo arcis, & in magna Aulæ frequentia, imprudens ta- 
men, Rege ſcil. id procurante, at ionem conciliationis 
Reginarum ſocrus & nurus peregit ) perſunctus eſt, Rex 
ab eo tempore eum carum fibi habuit (4). i. e. Ha- 
«« ving taken three journeys to Cracow in January, 
« February and March 1551, he acquitted himſelf 
« of his office more to the King's than to Queen Bo- 
«* na's ſatisfaction, and ſince that time the King loved 
«© him much: He performed the functions of his 
„ Embaſſy for the reconciliation of the two Queens, 
«« pablickly in the place before a gent croud of cour- 
« tiers, which was imprudently done, but it was by 
„ the King's order.” A panegyriſt of Bona Sforza ob- 
ſerves, that Se delared for thoſe Lords and Palatines of 
Poland, cube did not approve the King's marriage; and 
that ſhe would not ſee the King her fon, nor his conſort, 
who did not wear long the crown of Poland, for ſhe died 
pretty ſuddenly at Cracow, not without ſuſpicions of being 
friſoned . . : The divifions and troubles, which diſturbed 


the kingdom of Poland ended in Queen Barbara's death, 


and the King vas reconciled to bis mother Queen Bo- 
na (5). But his reproaches of this unequal match, 
being anſwered by other reprdaches of the ſame kind, 
did ſoon break their union. After their firſt recon- 
« ciliation, the Queen having often reproached the 
« King that he married to his ſecond wife a gentle- 
„% woman, who was the widow of a gentleman only, 
« whoſe family was not ſo noble as that of the Rad- 
„ zivils from which that lady was deſcended ; Sigiſ- 
«© mund anſwered the Queen his mother a little too 
« bluntly, that by marrying publickly in the face of 
* the whole Church that beautiful widow, whoſe per- 


* ſections both in body and mind made full amends 


„ for what was wanting in her extraction, or rather 
„in that of her firſt huſband, he had not ſo much 
« diſgraced the Royal Hoaſe of the Jagellons, and 
«© the crown of Poland, as ſhe had done, who after 


and 


« godly men, and to examine the ſeveral Churches, 
„their laws and ceremonies, and diſcipline, of all 
*« of which he was to give the King an account on 
* his return”, .. Liſmaninus related afterwards the 
* whole matter to che King in a letter, againſt his 
« Majefly's intemion, who ed his return, and 
an account by word of mouth, and not a letter, and 
* a dumb narration.” Liſmaninus ſhewed but little 
prudence and diſcretion in the execution of ſo impor- 
tant a deſign as that was. It muſt not be objected 
that Sigiſmund Auguſtus King of Poland never gave 
him ſuch a — : for it is an eaſy taſk to prove 
the contrary. The originals of the letters, which 
ſeveral Miniſters wrote to Liſmaninus, and which he 
ſent to the King of Poland, fell into the hands of Liſ- 
maninus's Secretary thirty years after that King's death, 
and were publiſhed. Nec non literas quas celeberrimi 
in Helvetia viri ad eum ſcripſere: quarum autographa 
30 anni a morte Regis in manus Budxinii pervenerunt, 
ila ut jus induſtriæ conſervationem illorum debeamus. 
Horum apographa hic omitio cum hec jam dudum lu- 


cem widerint (10). “ As the letters which the (10) Idem, ibid. 


ITI 


«« moſt celebrated men in Switzerland wrote to him: pag- 44+ 


*« the originals of which came 30 years after the King's 
« death into Budzinius's hands, to whoſe care we are 
«© indebted for their preſervation. As the they have 
long ago been printed, I ſhall not tranſcribe them 
in this place.” It is certain that Geſner, Bullinger, 
and Calvin wrote to that Monarch, and that their 
letters, with ſeveral others which were written to ſome 
Poliſh Lords concerning the reformation, were handed 
about throughout the whole kingdom, which grieved 
the zealous Roman Catholicks very much. Urebat 
male wolas Liſmanini exemplum, ſed & miſr virorum 
Præſtantium Conradi Geſneri, Henrici Bullingeri, tim 
Jean. Calvini ad regem liiteræ, guæ & ad Proceres 
Regui ac Equites veritatis Evargelicæ ſectatores ſcriptæ 
per ora & manu plurium ferebantur (11). It is alſo 
certain that the King of Poland anſwered the letters of 


— — — — — — _ — 
. — -- 


the three Doctors I have named. Liter illæ (12) ad ( 1) Ibid. pig. 
*« the death of the late King Sigiſmund the great of Li/maninum per Budzinium Miniſtrum ejus miſſee fuere, 55. 
«© bleſſed memory, married privately a man of the gui & /itteras Regias gquibus Geſnero, Calvino, & Bul- 

(6) Hilar, de * meaneſt extraction, named Pappacoda {6).” lingero reſpondit, ad eos pertulit (13). i. e. Theſe (12) That is to 
Coſte, ibid. pag. [D] He received . ... a commiſſion 10 travel, that letters were ſent to Liſmaninus by his ſervant Bud- . the letters 
8 he might get the neceſſary knowleage . . . . to eſtabliſb ** 21inius, who alſo carried to Geſner, Calvin, and 2 —— 
bove, quotati- à better Government in the Cburch.] Do not imagine it Bullinger the King's letters in which he anſwered to Liſmaninus. 
on (18) of the was ſaid in his credentials, that he was ordered to ** theirs.” My author complains of the perſon who 
article ARRA- examine which was the belt method to reform Reli- publiſhed John Calvin's Letters. He charges him (14) Lubienieci- 
GON (Iabella gion. He had received ſuch an order only by word with ſuppreſſing the praiſes which Calvin had be- us, Hip. Reform. 

1 of month, nor would the King ſuffer him to give him ſtowed on Liſmaninus in his letters to the King of Folia. pag. 58. 


(7) Hit. Reform, 
Polonicæ, Pg 


43; 44+ 


(3) Idem, ibid, 
Pag. 41. 


(9) Ibid, Page 41. 


an account of this affair in wnting, but verbally on- 
ly, However Liſmaninus wrote to him about it. The 
pretence of his voyage was his being commanded to 
travel in order to buy ſeveral good books for the King's 
library. This was not a mere pretence only, for he 
was really charged to buy books, and even bought 
many which he tent into Poland. Libros juſſu & im- 
penſis Regiis coemtos, biennio poſt uam duxerat uxorem, 
ad eum ſubinde miſit (7). i. e. Having bought books 
„by the King's command and at his Majeſty's ex- 
«« pence, he ſent them to him two years after he was 
« married.” De negotio Religionis amplius collaguentes, 
decreverant ut Liſmaninus, Miniſiri Regii ( factore m wul- 
ge wocamus ) nomine, Bibliothecam Regiam ſumptibus ejus 
omni librorum genere inſtrueret, nec non viros dotios & 
pios adiret, Ecclefias warias, earum inſtituta & ritus ac 
regendi formas perluſtraret, degue omnibus his d reditu 
i Regem inſirueret. (8) . . . Liſmaninus Regi per Lite- 
ras puſtea totum negotium expofuit, contra ejus tamen 
mentem, qui reditum ejus & narrationem Vive Vis, non 
literas & mutam narrationem, expetabat (9). i. e. 
«+ Conferring farther together on the affairs of ' Reli- 


9 gion, they reſolved, that Liſmaninus ſhould go as 
« the Ki 


ing's Miniſter (with the title of his factor) to 
«« furniſh the King's library with all ſorts of books at 
the King's expence, and alſo to conſult learned and 


Poland. Moneo amantes veri ex officio viri Chriſtiani 
& fidelis ſcriptoris, ut qua ratione in legendis celebri- 
um Auttorum ſcriptis, circumſpectos eos effe oporteat, vi- 
deant, non bona fide in edendi1 illis Epiſiolarum gravium 
apograpbis ab infeſtis veritati hominibus actum . Nam 
ne quid diſſimulam: epiſiola, quam ad Regem Auguſtum 
Calvinus Nonis Decembr. C19 io Liv. dederat, ſatis 
cordate contra Pontificiam arrogantiam ſcripta, extat qui- 


dem inter Epiſlolas Calvini pag. 139, ſed Liſmanini no- (14) Ibid. page 
men initio Epiſiale parum candide agens editor ejus omi- 44. 


ſit (14). i. e. That the lovers of truth may know, 
* how much they ought to be upon their guard, when 
« they read the works of the moſt celebrated wagters, 
] muſt obſerve to them, as it is the duty of an ho- 
« neſt writer and a Chriſtian, that the enemies of 
e truth have not acted fairly in publiſhing the origi- 
«« nals of many important letters. Fer to ſpeak ſin- 
„ cerely, the letter which Calvin wo oy 
«© enough againſt the Popiſh pride, to King Auguſtus, 
December the 5th ou E indeed extant amongſt 
« Calvin's letters, p. 139, but Liſmaninus's name, 
„% which ſtood in the beginning of the letter, has 
been unfairly omitted by the editor.” He gives us 
Calvin's letter according to the original ; if you will 
compare it with that which is printed, you will ob- 
ſerve conſiderable omiſſions in the latter ; the folow- 

| ing 


112 


% Hit. Reform. had ſent him the letters of ſeveral Miniſters relating to that affair (H. 


Polen. page 23» 


(1) At Piatzow, ninus, who was then in Switzerland (mn), deſiring him to return home, 


in the year 1555. 
ibid. pag» 56, 
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and acquitted himſelf very faithfully of his commiſſion ; but being returned to Geneva, 
he married there, by Calvin and Socinus's advice, notwithſtanding the very judicious re- 
2 of his Secretary Budzinius EI. The King of Poland 1 angry with 

im on that account, that he gave over his project of a reformation, though Liſmaninus 
The firſt ſynod 
which was held in Poland (7) by the Reformed, wrote a very obliging letter to Liſma- 


He ſet out 


from Switzerland in the year 1556, and went into Poland, where he hid himſelf for 


ſome time; for he knew that there was a ſentence of baniſhment againſt him (2). Se- 


(m) Ibid, Page 
$7» 


veral great Lords uſed their intereſt in his behalf ſo effectually, that he got leave to ap- 
pear publickly. He did not at firſt follow the opinions of two Innovators, one of (5) His name 


67) n. pag- 65. whom (o) maintained that Jeſus Chriſt is not a Mediator according to his Divine Nature; hong 


and the other (p) aſſerted God the Father's Preheminence above the Son. 


But afrer he FX "OD 


had had ſome conferences with Blandrata in the year 1558 [FI, he began to call the was Pau! Gore 


ing paſſage is intirely left out. Impreſſum exemplar cuncta 
ifia quze videbis de Liſmanino omiſerit (15). i. e. All 
„that you will ſee relating to Liſmaninus, is omit- 
« ted in the printed copy.” Eguidem optimo wiro & 
fideli ferwo Chriſti Franc. Liſmanino, quum a me confi» 
lium peteret, autor efſe non dubitavi, ut iſthuc flatim 
concederet, fi quis forte opera ejus uſus fuerit, ſaltem pio 
eius defiderio libenter ſubſcripſi: nec veritus ſum ne ejus 
profe io quaſi apt + Majeſtati Veſtræ diſpliceat, 
cujus preſentiam multis modis utilem experientia ipſa oflen- 
det. Duod ſi palam a Rege ipſum proferri mox à primo 
ingreſſu nondum commodum videbitur, mihi tamen per ſa- 
crum Chriſti nomen roganda ſuppliciter & obteſtanda eft 
V. M. ut red currenti ſaltem aliunde patefatam viam 
(16) Ibid. pag, curet (16). i. e. When Franc. Liſmaninus, that 
45. That letter ** very good man, and faithful ſervant of Chriſt, aſked 
of Calvin is dated «© my advice, I did not ſcruple to adviſe him to come 
SI 24» * thither immediately, in caſe his aſſiſtance were 
_ «« wanted in any thing, ar leaſt I could not but wil- 
« lingly conſent to his pious defire. Nor did I fear 
4 Jeſt his journey would be diſliked by your Majeſty 
as being unſeaſonable, ſince his preſence here has 
«© proved many ways uſeful. If it be not thought freer 
to let the world know, that he was ſent by the King, 
«© however I muſt beg leave humbly to entreat your 
« Majeſty, in Chriſt's holy name, to ſupport him 
«*« ſome other way in his undertaking, which in itſelf 
is very good.” We have here an unqueſtionable 
proof of Liſmaninus's miſſion or rather of the com- 
miſſion which the King gave him to conſul: the re- 
formers, and enquire into the beſt method to reform 
the Church of Poland. And at the ſame time here is 
a lamentable proof of the frauds which are committed 
in the publiſhing of poſthumous works. 'The publiſh- 
ers leave out all that they diflike. And how can we 
be certain that they do not make additions and altera- 

tions in them ? 
| [E] He married... notwithſtanding the very judi- 
(17) Thus Bud- cious repreſentations of bis ſecretary (17). .. . ] Suppoſe 
_—— in this man was fully perſuaded that his vows were void, 
= er and that his mind as well as his fleſh had conceived a 
tar ians, diſguſt againſt the law of celibacy, yet he ought to 
have delayed his marriage, til! he had given the King 
of Poland an account of his commiſſion. All that 1s 
- lawful, is not therefore immediately proper to be done; 
it is of great importance always to do things at a 
convenient time. Budzinius urged that maxim to his 
maſter with a great deal of ftrength, but he met with 
an inexorable man, and could never perſuade him to 
t off his marriage. The Socinian writer, whoſe 
words I ſhall now tranſcribe, does very judiciouſly blame 
ſuch an over-haſtineſs, and thinks it very unreaſonable 
that the ;advices of Calvin and Socinus ſhould have 
had more weight with Liſmaninus, than thoſe of Budzi- 
nius. Juod tamen {mandatum regis) paulo poſt neglexit, poſt- 
/ quam Genevam reverſus, ne cum horrido cucullo in Polo- 
niam rediret, uxorem duxiſſet, auctore Caluino & Læ- 
lis Socind (qui pauld popquam Cracovie ſementem veri- 
rtatis jeciſſet, Genevam eodem anno redierat, quã tamen 
mox, Calvini ingenium wel non ferens vel metuens, re- 
lictd, Tiguri ſedem fixerat) ſed contradicente Budxinio, 
miniflro ſua, & ob oculos ponente Regis indignationem, 
1 eum ſumtibus ſuit in exteras regiones ad omnia per- 
Hranda & exploranda ablegarit, & tantorum conatu- 
um alium eventum quam Ablegati ſui, ejuſque Monachi, 
nuptias expectet, fide etiam promiſſi fibi data, tum & 
ſuccęſſum ejuſinedi matrimonit, quod magis ædiſicata ſub- 


(15) Ibid, 


myſtery “ 


ruere, quam aliquid _— peffit, infauflum ; quod eti- 
am reipſa eveniſſe ſuo loco videbimus. Sed ſurdo cecinit. 
Namgue Monachus cælibatum, & ſpiritu & carne meri- 
t illum damnante, peroſus, & ad caſtas, intempeſtivas 
tamen, nuptias properans, quod inſtituit, effetum dedit, 
& accepta uxore, Geneve mant. Quod tjus fadtum 
Rex molefle ferens ab incepto de explorandd religione re- 
filuit (18). i. e.“ And yet he neglected ſoon after (18) Lubienie- 
„the King's order: for being returned to Geneva he dun, in 1%. Res 
«© married there, that he might not go back into Po- gg = Ys 
« Jand with his ugly Monk's-hood on: he had been 3 
*« adviſed to it by Calvin, and by Lelius Socinus (who 
«© when he had planted the Truth at Cracow, was 
returned the ſame year to Geneva, which yet he 
«« left ſoon after to ſettle at Zurich, either becauſe he 
could not bear Calvin's temper, or dreaded him) 
but Budzinius Liſmaninus's ſecretary endeavoured to 
«« diſſuade him from marrying : he repreſented to him 
« how much the King- would be exaſperated againſt 
„ him, who ſent him at his own expence into foreign 
Countries, to examine every thing, and expected an- 
«« other event from ſo great an undertaking, than the 
«« marriage of his Meſſenger, who was even a Monk, 
«© and had engaged his word to him: Budzinius added 
«© that ſuch a marriage, which was more proper to 
% overthrow what had already been raiſed, than to 
«« edify any thing, could not but be unfortunate, and 
« ſuch it proved accordingly, as we ſhall fee in its 
«« proper place. But Liſmaninus would not be perſuad- 
« ed, For this Monk being weary of celibacy, which 
« both his ſpirit and his fleſh did juſtly condemn, and 
„ making haſte to conclude a chaſte but untimely 
% marriage, performed the reſolution he had taken, 
« and having married a wife he flaid at Geneva. 
„ The King being exaſperated by this action gave 
„over his delign of a reformation.” Correct a 
miſtake in John Lztus's univerſal hiſtory, He aſſerts 
that Liſmaninus left the Monaſtery of Cracow with 
ſome other Monks to turn Proteſtant. Quibus adjun- 
xit ſe Franciſcus Liſmaninus Corcyræus, qui paulo ante 
relictis Franciſcanis Cracovie, edudtis ſecum aliquot Mo- 
nachis in ſocietatem Evangelii tranſiverat (19). Would (19) Jo. Lætus, 
not a perſon who reads this imagine, that this man with C. end., Hr. 
ſome of his brethren renounced his religion in Poland ? Ig; EY 
And yet this is not true in fa&t: the Franciſcans of 9 8 
Cracow embraced the Proteſtant Religion before Liſma- 
ninus (20) who contigued to diflemble, and did not (20) Lubienieci- 
declare himſelf openly till he came to Geneva, during , in Hi. Re- 
the journey which he had taken by the King's com- 
mand, the pretence of which was the buying of ſeve. 8 
ral books for his Majeſty's library. His marriage F of 
gave Florimond de Remond an opportunity to obſerve 
that Francis Lifinan an Apoſtate Monk, who became af- 
terwards almoſt a * of the Koran, did very much 
ſupport thoſe novelties, rather for the ſake of a <voman 
with whom be fell in love, than for the ſake of the Go/- 
pel (21). (21) Florim. de 
[F] He had ſome conferences with Blandrata in the Remond, Hiſt. 4s 
year 1558.] I cannot tell whether Liſmaninus be- ”Here/e, lib. . 
fore he took the journey I have mentioned, had been ©? 8. pag} m 
a patron to this Blandrata, and introduced him to the 433+ 
Queen of Poland in the character of a good Phyſician ; 
but it is certain that after his return he introduced 
him to a great Prince. {a ſors tulit, ut Blandrata, 
qui Medicinam diu in Polonia primum, deinde in Tranfil- 
wvania apud Reginas ftcerat eo reverteretur : ubi nimium 
facile illi aditus ad noftros patuit, quantumvis a D. Fo- . 
2 | anne 


form, Polen. pag» 
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myſtery of the Trinity into queſtion, and made himſelf ſo much ſuſpected of Arianiſm, 


7 Hiſt. Reform. 
Polon. page 118. 


that an information was lodged againſt him in the Conſiſtory of Cracow (q). He juſtified 
himſelf but indifferently; and as Blandrata had his favourers and abettors, and as other 


controverſies had already divided the people's minds, all the following Synods were no- 


(r) St. Ambroſe, 
St. Jerom, St. 
Auguſtin, and 
St. Chryſoſtom. 
Ibid. pag- 168. 
See the remar 


thing but confuſion. 


[1]: 
( 4 Ibid. pag · 
"uy He wrote almoſt nothing [I]. 
F 
anne Calvino diligenter præmonitos: illum praſertim in 
illuſtriſſ. & preſtantifſ. alioqui Principis cujuſdam gra- 
tiam infinuante Liſmanino quodam Corcyrenſi, magne 
(22) Beza, Epiſt. um apud Polonicas omnes Ecclefias auctoritatis wiro (22). 
ü. : 


i. e. It happened ſo that Blandrata, who had 
«« practiſed Phyſick a long time firſt in Poland, and 
« afterwards in Tranſylvania, returned from thence 
„into Poland, where he was too eaſily admitted by 
« the Reformed, though they had been forewarn- 
„ed by John Calvin: It was owing chiefly to one 
«© Liſmaninus of Corfu, who had great credit in the 
„ Churches of Poland; he infinuated Blandrata into 
«« the ſavour of a certain Prince, who otherwiſe was 
en very illuſtrious and eminent man.” I ſhall take 
notice here of an Anachroniſm, of which F. Maim- 
bourg is guilty. He aſſerts, that when Gentilis vas 
gone into Poland whither Blandrata wrote him word to 
come, Lelio Socini of Sienna and Matthew Gribaldus 
went to meet him there, and that Peter Stator 


(23) It ſhould be Liſmaninus, .. . . Gomeſius (23) .. . and Okin made haſte 


Goneſrus, thither with a defign openly to oppoſe CuRIST's Divini- 
(24 Hiſtoire de ty (24). He puts the year 1561 in the Margin; but it 
P Arrian:ſme, is certain that Liſmaninus returned into Poland five 


page 351, 352+ of years before Gentilis was ſent ſor thither. Ir is alſo 
the 3d vol. Dutch : - rg 
edition. See ſuch certain that it was not with a deſign to oppoſe Chriſt's 
another Ana= Divinity: for it does not appear that he admitted the 
chroniſm in the Arjan Scheme, before he had ſeen Stancarus's diſputa- 


article BAN tions, and before he conferred with Blandrata, who 


DRATA, to- . * 
wards the end of was returned into Poland two years after him. As for 
the rem. [D]. Paul Goneſius, he did not go to meet Gentiis, for he 


was in Poland as ſoon as the year 1556 (25). 

[G] He died miſerably at Konin gſberg about the year 
1563.] He turned mad and threw himſelf into a 
well where he was drowned. Some aſſert that his 
wife, who was highly ſuſpected of making him wear 
horns, was the cauſe of that ſad accident. Regriomon- 
ti, ubi apud Ducem Boruſſie degebat, in phreneſia lapſus 
(cui d juventute obnoxius erat ) in puteum decidit, atque 

ita ſubmerſus efl, circa annum ut colligo 1563. Budxini- 
uw cap. 29. hunc caſum narrans, dicit, cum ea de re 
ſcrutaretur, relatum fibi efſe, uxorem ejus ( que jam an- 
tea adulterio ſuſpecta erat) hujus interitus cauſam fuiſ- 
(36) Biblicth, ſe (26). i. e. Being at Koningſberg at the Duke 
Antitrinite page ©* of Pruſſia's Court, he had a fit of madneſs (to 
35. „ which he was ſubject from his youth) and fell into 
(27) Hoornbeek, ©* a well where he was drowned, about the year 1563, 
Apparat. pags if I reckon right. Budzinius who relates that ac- 
31. cident in his 2gth Chapter, obſerves, that when 
„he inquired into this affair he was told, that Liſ- 


(25) Lubienieci- 
us, in HH. Re- 


form. Polon. pag. 
111. 


er % maninus's wife (who had already been ſuſpected of 
num. 33+ „ adultery) was the cauſe of his death.” 


LH] Me, of thoſe cubo mention him do not know how 

(29) Bibliotb. to ſpell his name.) We have already quoted a writer 

Anturint. p. 35- who Calls him Lefinan. Others call him L:i/mannus (27), 
w__ _ or Liſmanius (28). | 

m. 2% I He wrote almoſt nothing.) Here follows what 

we find upon this ſubject in the collection of the 

(30) That Letter Anti-Trinitarian writers (29). Literæ ad generoſum 

1 the Dominum Staniſlaum Ivanum Karninſcium (30), date 

ene Refund. p, ctovier die 10 Septembris an. 1561. M. S. in quibus 


tion. Polon. pag · : - k 4 22 

119, & ſeg, ſententiam Stancari oppugnat, ac multis teſtimoniis Pa- 
trum probat, Patt em efje cauſam ac originem Filii, eoque 

(a) In the pre- 


face of the De- 
nouement des In- 
trigues du tems, 
printed in the 
year 1672, it is 
obſerved that he 
ſerved under two 
Emperors for 33 
years with great 
honeſty, 


Vol. VII. 


Liſmaninus endeavoured to find out ſome medium to reconcile the 
oppoſite parties; he would have them keep to the authority of four Fathers of the 
Church (7); for which purpoſe he drew up a collection of ſeveral paſſages from theſe 
four Fathers, which were liable to ſeveral interpretations. 


His project was rejected; 


whereupon he retired to Koningſberg in Pruſſia, where he died miſerably about the year 
1563 (5)[G]. Moſt of thoſe who mention him do not know how to ſpell his name [H]. 


majorem.; porro ſe ipſum ab Arianiſmo fibi objecto pur- 
gat: Stancaro autem Sabellianiſmum imputat. Ab hoc 
tempore anſa ex hac Epiſtola arrepta, cæpit Gregorius 
Pauli, in Ecclefia Cracovienſi, fortius urgere eminentiam 
Dei Patris: prout refert Budzinius, qui diftam Epiſto- 
lam operis ſui hiſtorici cap. 20. inſeruit. Breuis expli- 
catio Doctrine de ſantiiſſima Trinitate, quam Stancaro 
& aliis quibuſdam vppoſuit, præmiſſa ad Regem Sigiſ- 
mundum Auguſtum Epiſtola apologetica Kal, Funii 1563 
Cracovie ſcripta. Sub ſcripſerunt ei cum ifjo, Felix 
Cruciger Superintendens ecclefiarum in minori Polonia, 
aliique circiler triginta Seniores & Miniſtri; inter guss 
erat, Gregorius Pauli Senior in ditione Cracovienfi. Apo- 
logia hec excuſa eſt typis, anno 1565. i. e. A letter 
to the noble Lord Staniſlaus Ivanus Karninſki dated 
from Pinczow September the 1oth 1561, in which 
he refutes Stancarus's opinion, and proves by many 
paſſages from the Fathers, that God the Father is 
** the cauſe and ſpring of the Son, and greater than 
him. He alſo vindicates himſelf from the charge of 
*© Arianiſm, and charges Stancarus with Sabellianiſm. 
Since that time Gregory Pauli of the Church cf 
Cracow took an opportunity from that letter to 
aſſert more ſtrenuouſly God the Father's preemi- 
nence above the ſon, as Budzinins obſerves, who 
has inſerted that letter in the 20th chapter of his 
+ Hilloiy. A ſhort Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
*« mott Holy Trinity, againſt Stancarus and ſome 
others; to which is prefixed an Apologetical Let- 
ter to King Sigiſmund Auguſtus, dated trom Cra- 
cow June the 1ſt 1563. That Letter was alſo ſub- 
* {cribed by Felix Cruciger Superintendant of the 
Churches of Leſſer Poland, and by about thirty other 


© Elders and Miniſters, amongſt whom was Gregory 


Pauli an Elder in the Diſtrict of Cracow. That 

*©* Apology was printed in the year 1565” The col- 

lection which I have mentioned in the text of this 

article has been printed, and yet Lubieniecius had not 

ſeen it. I ſhall tranſcribe here a paſſage, which con- 

tains a remarkable particular, nameiy that Liſmaninus 

pre:ended to determine the controverſies of the Miniſters 

by the authority of the Fathers. Li/maninus tamen 

ſtudia redintegrande concordiæ vel ſtabiliendæ rei reſu- 

mere: media ad hanc rem obtinendam idonea querere : 

ad ultimum quatuor illorum Ecclefie quarti Setuli Dadto- 

rum, Ambreſii, Hieronymi, Auguſtini, & Chryſaſtomi 

auctoritatem quaſi partibus diſſidentibus conciliandis com- 

modum medium proponere: hinc centonem ex illis conſuere. 

Id ſeripti, licet lucem viderit, videre mibi non conti- ; 
git (31). 1. e. However Liſmaninus revived his zeal (31) Lubienieci- 
*« for reconciling thoſe who differed in their opinions, us, in Hif. Re- 
and for eſtabliſhing a laſting union amongſt them; he 16 . Polon, pag. 
0 endeavoured to find out a proper means to compaſss 

* his deſign. At laſt he drew up a collection of ſe- 

«« veral paſlages from the four following Fathers of the 

« Church in the fourth century, St. Ambrole, St. Je- 

rom, St. Auguſtin, and St. Chryioltom, thinking 

„ this would be a proper method to reconcile thoſe 

« who could not agree in their opinions. I have not 

% had the good look to ſee that work, though it has 

„been publiſhed.” ö 


LISOLA (FRANCIS DE) gained a great reputation by his Embaſſies in ſeveral 
Courts of Europe. He was born at Beſangon, and entered into the Emperor's ſervice 
about the year 1639 (4). From that time till his death he was moſt zealouſly attached 
to the intereſt of the Imperial Court, and exerted all his ſkill in writing, and all the dili- 
gi and care of an able Negotiator to promote the advantage of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

e was not above thirty years of age when he was appointed Reſident 


from the Emperor 
| Ferdinand 
Ff | 


—  ——_——— Je 
— am 


I14 


6% Richard, Ferdinand III at the Court of England (5). 


Deſcript. de la 


LIS 


He acquitted himſelf ſo well of that em- 


Fd. Come, ployment, that he was continued above four years in it. He was Envoy Extraordipary at the 


las. 


in Blacuw's A'- Court of Spain when Philip IV died in the year 1665 [A]. The book which he intitled, 
Bouclier d'Etat & de Fuſtice, is very good [B]. He refuted therein very ſolidly all that 


France had publiſhed concerning the Queen's Right to ſeveral States of the Spaniſh Mo- 
anarchy in the year 1667. I do not queſtion but he was the author of ſeveral] pamphlets 
againſt France which are aſcribed to him; but I believe alſo that ſome were aſcribed to 
him, which he did not write; this was a Bookſeller's trick, to make indifferent pieces 
ſell well. He made himſelf odious to France by his manner of writing; and there were 
French authors who abuſed him very much in their works. They complained of his 
paſſionate and ſatyrical temper, which did not ſpare even the moſt Chriſtian King's own 
perſon. He vindicated himſelf of that charge very earneſtly [C]. In my opinion no 


man 


A] He was Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of © overcome the averſeneſs he always had to make 


Spain, when Philip IV died in the year 1665.) Count 

(1) Mencires du de Chavagnac oblerves (1), that Baron de Lifola had 

Comte de Cha- concluded the marriage of the Infanta with the Em- 

veg nac, pag. 246+ peror, and had perſuaded the King before his death, 

4 — „ keep, according to one of the articles, an army 

; in the Hereditary Countries, in order to aſſiſt Flan- 

ders, the Milaneze and the Emperor. Count de Chavag- 

nac was to have commanded that army under Marfin. 

He adds that the Baron received orders to go into En- 

(2) bid. pag. gland (2), and that he embarked at Barcelona on 

251, board a Pink, with a deſign to go to Final, that 

he travelled through Piemont, and arrived in the 

(3) Ibid. pag Franche-Comté with his ſwife and his daughter (3), 

253. ahb is one of the moſt civil and polite perſons in the 
world (4). 

(4) Ibid. pag. [B] The book, which he intitled Bouclier d'Etat & de 

247 Juſtice, 7s very good.] Here follows what Monſieur de 

(% Lewis XIV. Lionne wrote about it to the King (“) his Maſter. 

I forgot to obſerve concerning the book, which the 

«« Spaniards have publiſhed in anſwer to the treatiſe of 

„ the Queen's Right or Claims, and which is intitled 

« Bouclier d"Eſtat & de Fuſtice (it muſt be of IIfola's 

«« compoſing) that Van Beuningen's opinion is, that 

the author has fully and in the moſt convincing 


manner refuted all the King's pretenſions on the 
Franche Comte, Namur, Limburg, Hainault, Ar- 
tois, &c. ſo that it is impoſſible for us to make a 
tolerable reply to his arguments, and the King, ſays 
he, cannot with any ſhew of juſtice, lay claim more 
than to Brabant by his Right of Devolution ; whence 


he infers that his Majeſty ought to demand only a 

ſatisfaction proportionable to that pretenſion or 

claim; and as the King promiſed to demand a mo- 

«*« derate ſatisfaction, Van Beuningen concludes now, 

„ that his Majeſty ſhould be content with the Franche- 

(5) Mem:ires de Comte, and ſome other places (5).“ The note which 

Mon. de Lyonne, Mr. Le Tellier wrote by the King's order upon that 

ne, jr e ſſage of Monſieur de Lyonne's letter contains the 
ceux de la Gar- 2 l 4 

niſen de Lille, 1s following words: Ve have ſome good reaſons to hope 

St. Heron Courier that Van Beuningen's opinion concerning that book will 


du Cabinet les mot be followed. 

Pe = 4 2% [C] He windicated himſelf of this charge very ear- 
23 aa de, nejtly.) Here follow his words; he ſpeaks of himſelf in 
the Dutch editi- the third perſon. « He (Liſola) ſhews in all his actions 
on, 1668. i.e. a very great eſteem for the French nation; he ac- 
„ Memoirs of ** knowledges France for one of the Nurſeries of Arts 
_ N Me and Sciences; he owns the French are polite in their 
«© tercepted by diſcourſes and in their writings, and agreeable in 
« the garriſon of their converſation ; that their country abounds with 


| mn Lifle, when „ eminent men and good ſoldiers; that the French 


the Sicur He- e 


e induſtrious, bold, and laborious. He has fo 
« rying them ** an high an eſteem for his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
<< trom the ar- * as comes up to an admiration ; he ſpeaks of him 
Imp to Paris.” ** on all occaſions as reſpectſully as his own ſubjects ; 
hf zuin mentions „ he beſtows all poſſible elogies on the noble regula- 
91 ** tions he made in his Kingdom; and if he ſaw 
ter, pag- 357+ of © him apply his great genius and extenſive power to 
the 3d vol. ** leſs dangerous and more remote conqueſts, he would 
| *© wiſh him from tie bottom of his heart all poſſible 
(6) Dencuement ** ſucceſs (6).” Let us ſee how he vindicates himſelf 
= Intrigues = with regard to the libels (7), * That writer charges 
3 1 him with an exceſſive itch of making himſelf known 
ts Race. „by his writings ; but I may ſafely declare with all 
| „ thoſe who know him, that he is extremely averſe 
(7) Ibid. pag. 12, “ from it; though during the whole courſe of his life 
he employed his leiſure hours in compoſing ſeveral 

** works from which he might expect as great ap- 
** plauſe as he gained from thoſe, which he was obliged 
* to publiſh. Never could the entreaties of his friends 


his writings public; and except the Bouclier d' Eftat, 
* which an abſolute command and an unavoidable ne- 
«« cefſity obliged him to print, with ſo much haſle as did 
* not leave him time to poliſh it as he could have 
wiſhed to do, there was never a piece of his printed 
„ with his knowledge or conſent. It is true that the 
*« covetouſneſs of the Bookſellers made them collect 
« ſome ill diſpoſed fragments of two or three other 
„ works of his, which they have printed with fo 
„ many faults, that the author himſelf could hardly 
„% know them again. But he has reaſons to complain, 
that ſome odt of malice, and others out of ignorance, 
* aſcribe works to him, in which he had no band (8), 
* and which are ſo little agreeable to his genius and 
« way of thinking, that whoever will do him the 
«« leaſt juſtice, muit confeſs that they are ſuppoſitious 
„children.“ 

That we may not be obliged to mention again his 
vindications, let us tranſcribe here what he anſwers to 
thoſe who charged him with covetouſneſs and with 
being paſſionate. ** He attacks him in his ſtrongeſt 
* hold, when he charges him in dark expreſſions with 
being bribed by the States, and with acting from 
„% a principle of intereſt and ambition. This ſhews 
„ that he is but indifferently acquainted with his 
„ temper, and with the practice of the United Pro- 
« vinces. He is as little inclined to receive as they 
are to give; it is not the cuſtom of popular com- 
„ monwealths to make thus free with their money (9)... 
Upon the whole every one knows, how little foli- 
„ citous Baron de l'Iſola is for his preferment, and 
that his moſt intimate friends reproach him daily 
„with an exceſſive careleſsneſs in all that relates to his 


oven private intereſt ; and conſidering the fair oppor- 


% tunities he has had to grow rich, the circumſtances 
„he is in are an unqueſtionable argument, which ſhews 
that till this time he laboured for the public rather 
than for himſelf. Some Miniſters of France can give 
„him an authentic teſtimony with regard to his 
«© manner of receiving offers of that kind: the whole 
«© Imperial Court will alſo witneſs in his behalf, 
„that it is above three years ſince he tarneſtly 
«« defired his maſter, to grant him as a reward for all 
his ſervices, a ſmall retirement, where he might 
«« ſpend the remainder of his days quietly, far from 
the hurry of buſineſs. If the offices of his ene- 
« mies could procure him that happineſs from his 
« maſter, they would get him out of their way in a 
„ more handſome manner and with a ſafer conſcience, 
than by that baſe method of abuſing and calumniat- 
„ing him. I am perſuaded that he would be obli- 
„ ged to them for their hatred, and fay from the 
% bottom of his heart, ſalutem ex inimicis. i. e. 
« My deliverance comes from my enemics (10).” 
Thus much concerning the charge of covetouſneſs. Let 
us fee how he clears himſelf of the other charge. 
«« As for his conduct in public affairs, all the Empe- 
„ ror's Miniſters can fincerely witneſs, that he never 
«« propoſed any violent or unjuft proceedings, but al- 
* ways endeavoured to perſuade his maſter to employ 
gentle meaſures proper to promote union and friend- 
: ſhip, at the ſame time that France was making haſte 
« to perform her deſigns . to the old maxim, 
Divide & Impera. i. e. Divide and you will go- 
« vern, In all the differences which aroſe, he exerted 
« all his care and ſkill to find out ſome way to ad- 


4 | „ raiſed 


(8) Compare th; 
with the felling 
ing words in Pag. 
234. He ſhews 
that he has but an 
indifferent {kill 
in judging of a 
writer's ſtyle, 
when he aſcribes 
the letter of the 
States General to 
Baron de l'Iſola. 
Skilful judges 
will not be of 
the ſemeopinion z 
nor ſhall! 1 wonder 
for the future at 
ignorant perſons 
aſcribing ſo many 
falſe pieces to 
him, as they 
have done hereto- 
fore. 


LisoLA cleared 
of covetouineſs 


and a paſſionate 
temper. 


(9) Ibid. Page Jo 


(20) Ibid, p. 11. 


4 juſt them 3 he reconciled the Elector of Brandenburg 
% with Poland, and met with no difficulties in his ne- 
« gotiations but ſuch as the Miniſters of France had 
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7 cd He is now 
called the Count 
de Ctecy; he 
was one of the 
Plenipotentiaries 
of France at the 
Treaty of Ryf- 
wick, in 


1697. 


(11) Denoue- 
ment des Intrigues 
du Tems, page 


14 15 


(12) Printed in 
the year 1674. 


(13) Bouhours, 
Remarques fur la 
Langue Frangoiſe, 
4 · M. 428. 


LIS 


man wrote againſt him with more wit and more ſharply than Monſieur Verjus (c) [D]; 


it was to anſwer very bitter reproaches. Let us not forget to obſerve that Liſola was 
honoured with the dignity of a Baron. He died before the opening of the conferences 
at Nimeguen, where he would no doubt have been his Imperial Majeſty's Plenipoten - 


tiary, 


and would perhaps have ſucceeded better than his ſucceſſors have done in put- 
Veen ting off the treaty of peace. He was, they ſay, more proper to promote the continu— 


ation of a war, than to put an end to it [E], and he knew ſo well how to fill peoples 
minds with apprehenſions and fears, that he rouſed to a confederacy even thoſe who were 


moſt paſſionately inclined to continue neuter, 


many perſons have aſſerted, namely that he did not ſcruple to diſperſe into ſeveral Courts, 
I know not how many ſchemes and projects of alliances and inſtructions to Embaſſadors, 
by which it appeared that France aimed at an univerſal monarchy : theſe pieces he diſ- 
perſed as if they were intercepted letters, though he had forged them himſelf, in his own 
cloſet, they ſay: I muſt have ſtrong proofs of ſuch aſſertions, before I could give any 
credit to them. And beſides, ſuch artifices may indeed impoſe upon the people; bur 
would pacific Princes be mifled by them? Liſola had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 


King of Poland [F], as I ſhall obſerve below, when I ſhall quote Monſieur de Wicque- 


* raiſed. All the world knows with what condeſcen- 
«« fion he promoted the Peace of Oliva, with how 
much zeal he laboured to procure the Peace of Por- 
„ tugal, and that of Aix la-Chapelle, and how much 
care he took to ſecure it by a ſubſtantial guaranty. 
He has often endeavoured to promote deſenſive 
leagues, which are the foundation of peace, and 
the ſecurity of States; and always diſſusded as 
much as lay in his power from making cffenfive 
leagues, which may raiſe ſuſpicions, and occaſion 
new troubles ; he confeſſes that he wiſhes for the ſecu- 
« rity and preſervation of the United Provinces, becauſe 
he looks upon them as the bulwarks of the Empire, 
the ſtrongeſt ſupports of the Low-Countries, and 
the mediators and guarantees of the Peace (11).” 
[D] No man wrote againſt him with more wit .. . . 
than Monfieur Verjus.) They aſcribe to Baron de Li- 
ſola the pamphlet, which is entitled, La Sauce an Ler- 
jus (12), i. e. The Verjuice Sauce,” a moſt virulent 
piece againſt the author who is hinted at. Such an 
alluſion and the whole title of the libel were very 
much diſliked by Father Bouhours. I ſhall tranſcribe 
at length what he obſerves upon it ; the paſſage con- 
tains the proof of my aſſertion, namely, that that 
Piece was aſcribed to Monſieur de Liſola. A man 
„ who loves puns, will be ſure to play upon a name 
in his abuſive writings. He will entitle a libel, The 
„ Verjuice Sauce, and jay afterwards, Grapes, that can 
« never ripen, are very good to make Verjuice. France 
* approves ſuch deſigns by her Miniſter at the Court of 
* Brandenburg, and the Sauce runs the riſk of being none 
of the beſt, fince they put tos much Ver juice in it. A 
„ man muſt have a very bad taſte, who can like ſuch a 
* low jeſt. Nothing is more nauſeous than thoſe in- 
«« fipid alluſions, in which there is neither wit nor 
© ſenſe: and I do not know whether I could not like 
« as well the jeſt of that famous Preacher, who preach- 
* ing once before a great Prince, from this text omni, 
* caro fanum (all Fleſh is graſs) began his Sermon with 
«© theſe words. Monſieur, foin de vous, foin de moy, foin de 
* tous les hommes, omnis caro fanum. But to ſpeak 
* ſerioully, the jeſt of the Miniſter of Vienna, and 
*« that of the Preachers of Paris are both equally low 
« and filly. The one offends againſt the Majeſty of 
« the Empire, and is a clowniſh and ridiculous joke 
„ which he carries as far as he can, and the other diſ- 
„ graces God's holy word, by a mean and buſſoon ex- 
« preſſion : they both treſpaſs againſt the dignity of 
our language, which cannot bear any ill- placed and 
« clownith jeſt (13).” 

[E] He vas, they ſay, more proper to promote the cun- 
tinuation of a war, than to put an end to it.] He muſt 
therefore have been very well pleaſed with the com- 
miſſion, which the Emperor gave him during the war 
which Charles Guſtavus King of Sweden waged againit 
Poland ; for here follows what Monſieur de Wicque- 
fort relates. Jn the year 1655, during the rupture be- 
tween the erewns of Poland and Sweden, the Emperor 


cc 


ſent Count de Pottingen Vicechancellor of Bobemia 10 of+ 


for his Medigtion 10 the latter. 
gun to negattate without a Mediator: the Swedes were 


They had already be- 
perſuaged that the Emperor's d, 


gn was to exaſperate 


rather than to recancile the contending parties. They 


fort 


knew that if the negotiation <vwas to be carried on by 


Mediators, they could not do it wwithout the affiftance of 
thaſe who bad already been employed in it at Lubeck; 
that the Emperor had endeavoured to perſuade the Czar 
of Muſcovy to declare war againſt Sweden, and even 
that Leſſinſty, whom the King of Poland had ſent t9 
Vienna, came back wwith fome hopes of aſiftance from 
thence. 
as the King was in a continual march, he could not ſpeak 
with bim till the 5th of April following, and be never 
ſaw him after that time, and being gone with Lifela 
to the Army of Poland, he renounced. of his own accord 
the title of a Mediator (14). 

[F] Lifola had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the King » 
Poland.) Wicqueſort's account of this contains ſome 
ſtrokes of our Baron's character. To the example 
of Appelboom (15) I ſhill add that of Francis Barcn 
This Miniſter, who had a great deal of wit, had 


made himſelf at firſt very acceptable to the King 
* and 


e the year 1661, that the Queen endeavoured 
** a ſucceſſor to the crown choſen during the King's 
& life, and laboured to have a French Prince elected, 
© he did openly enough oppoſe and thwart the in- 
trigues, that were on foot for that purpoſe amongſt 
the Senators. The Queen, who could not be ignorant 
of this, and who was at leaſt as capable to govern as 
„ the King himſelf, cauſed it to be reſolved that the 
« Biſhop of Wormia and the Palatine of Poland ſhould 
go to Liſola, and tell him, that fince he raiſed Fac- 
tions in the Kingdom, their Majeſties weuld not give 
him audience any more. Liſola, in order to be cer- 
«© tain of their intentions, and to know, whether this 
prohibition related to his perſon only, or extended 
even to the negotiations which he was to carry on 
in the Emperor's name, aſked to ſee the King, who 
ſent him word, thatif he had any thing to propoſe, 
he might do it in writing. Liſola refuſed it, and 
«« gave notice of this affair to the Court of Vienna, 
*© whence he was anſwered, that the Emperor did ſo 
much the more wonder at the King of Poland's pro- 
ceedings, that he ought to have made his complaints, 
before he afted in a manner ſo contrary to the good 
„ underſtanding, which ought to be between neighbouring 
Princes, wyho were ſo nearly related, and which was 
even againſt the law of nations. The King of Poland 


* 
A 


and Veſpaſian Landſcoronſky his Reſident at the 
„ Court of Vienna did by his good offices ſupport bis 
« Maſter's arguments; but the Emperor, whole in- 
„ rereſt it was to prevent the election of a French 
Prince, approved his Embaſfſador's conduct. How- 


ever having conſidered, that he could no longer do 
him any ſervice at a Court, where he had made him- 


© (elf unacceptable, he recalled him at his own re- 
«+ queſt, under ſome other pretence. Liſola ſet out 
+ without taking his leave of the King and Queen, 
and the Emperor has always employed him fince in 
© the moſt important negociat ions to Which he ap- 
« plied himſelf with a great deal of {kill, though often 
«+ with very little ſucceſs (16).” - The author of the 


« Trait? 
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1 will not give for matter of fact what 


The Count arrived at Thorn in December; but 


(14) Wicqueſort, 
T-aite de I An- 


toſſadeur, tom, 2. 
pag» 279» 


'15) The King 


de Liſola, the Emperor's Embaſſador at Warſaw, f Sweden's Re- 


ſident at the 
Hague, whom 
his maſter wou'd 


ueen of Poland, who had received ſome con- not recall though 
ſiderable ſervices from him; but Liſola finding, in the States haa 
to have declared in the 


year 1657, that 
they would no 
longer treat with 
him. J 


« wrote afterwards to the Emperor upon that ſubject, 
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fort. He was thought to have been the firſt author and chief director of the attempt that 
was committed at Cologne on the perſon of Prince William of Furſtemberg [G] February 
the 14th 1674, during the conferences for the peace. 


(16) Wicquefort, Traits curieux ſur Penlevement du Prince de Furſtem- vaxGo, Anno MDCLXXIV publicata, illuftri ſtylo, 
de  Ambaſſadeur, berg (17) ; i. e. A curious treatiſe on the carrying experientia profunda, conſum mata eruditione pr or ſus ex- 


tom. 1. pag» 301, 
302 · 


(17) Printed in 
the year 1676, 


(13) Trait? cu- 


rieux, pag. 13. 


(19) The author 
peaks as though 
e were a 

Frenchman. 


(20) That is to 
fay, of Embaſſa- 
dors who have 
been puniſhed. 


(21) He means 
Monſ. d' Aubuſ- 
ſon, Biſhop of 
Metz, who pub- 
liſhed a book on 
the King's right 
to the fucreffion 
of Spain, in the 
year 1674. The 
words here quoted 
are extracted 
from the preface. 
He looked upon 


Liſola as the au- 8 


thor of a pam - 
phlet printed at 
Liege in the year 
1674, and inti- 
tled, L' Orateur 
Frangors ; The 
French Orator ; 
it was an Anſwer 
to the Oration 
which that Pre- 
late delivered be- 
fore the King at 
Metz, July 30, 
1673. 


(22) Trait“ Cu- 
rieux, pag. 16. 


* off of the Prince of Furſtemberg (17) ;“ confeſſes 
that Liſola was unſucceſsful, though otherwiſe he be- 
ſtows great elogies upon him ; and as all that he obſerves 
may be of uſe to complete the account of that Baron's 
Life, I ſhall tranſcribe a long fragment from his work. 
* (18) Liſola believes theſe things, but we have our (19) 
© evaſions. It is true that as he was dreaded when 
* he was living, men are content to attack him now 
© he is dead; which is neither generous nor kind, 
and betrays either our weakneſs or our fear 
* I ſhall give you a thouſand inſtances of it (23), if 
© jt be needful, in order to ſhew that they falſely ac- 
„ cuſe a man who is dead, whom they ſhould not dare 
© to look in the face, if he were living. My lord 
„of Ambrun (21) ſpeaks with more modeſty, and all 
„that he ſays againſt him, is calling him an author 
% known by his bitter writings againſt France, without 
© {© much as cenſuring thoſe writings : fo great a 
genius was this man, and admired by all thoſe who 
** knew how to judge right of things. He had ſuch a 
„ ſtrength of mind as cannot be conceived, a very 
ready wit, and a great penetration; he had exten- 
© five views; he could dextrouſly hit, or ward off a 
* blow; he was very well ſkilled in Politicks, and 
© knew all its ſecret ſprings; he was very zealous ; 
* he wrote admirably well, and without any labour, 
* and laſtly, he publiſhed excellent pieces, when it 
was not even thought that he had ſo much as be- 
« gun them. . . . (22). Now with all theſe neceſſary 
„ qualifications Liſola was unfortunate, and died after 
* having been continually thwarted in all his underta- 
kings, and when the Emperor, being ſenſible of his 
«© great ſervices, and deſigning to reward him, had 
called him back to Vienna, flattering him with a 
„ thouſand promiſes. This was ſhining in the latter 
« end of his life; it was the dying brightneſs of a 
* ſtar, which expires after it has given light to the 
* whole earth.“ 

[G] He was thought to have been the author of the 
attempt, that was committed . . . on the perſon of Prince 
William of Furflemberg.) The French always ſup- 
poſed as an unqueſtionable fact, that Baron de Liſola 
was the promoter of the deſign to carry off that Prince; 
and it is thought that he publiſhed a book to juſtify 


that action. Deckherus ſpeaks of it thus. Gulielmi 


(4 ) Regiſter of 
St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


(6b) Wood, Faß 
Oxoen.vol. 1. col. 


Principis Furſtenbergii detentio, ad Cæſaris authorita- 
tem, tranquillitatem Imperii, Pacis promotionem, juſta, 
perutilis, neceſſaria : authore CHRISTOTHORO Wor- 


cellens, ab orbe erudito adſcribi meruit Pra-illuſtri Au- 
roNIO PERIANDRoO, Rbæto; gui ſuſceptam modeſiam 
nominis detefionem gratioſe interpretari non dedignabi- 
tur: Cauſa enim ibi pro bonore Imperatoris & Salute 
Imperii magnifice defenſa ; neque ſtyli Mars Venuſque 
PoRTNERUM ſerio difſimulare wifi ; quamwvis hodie II- 
luſtrem Dom. Franciſcum Baronem pe 1soL a, negotia- 
toribus irritæ pacis immixtum, authorem videre & eligere 


maluerint (23). i., e. Prince William of Furſtem- (23) Deckerus, 
berg's impriſonment juſt, uſeful, and neceſſary, for de Scriptis Adeſ- 

Potis, pag. 160. 
edit. 1686. 


maintaining the Emperor's authority, and the tran- 
„ quillity of the Empire, and for promoting the peace; 
«© by Chriſtopher Woltfang, printed in the year 1674. 
* 'That work is ſo excellent by the author's noble 
*« ſtyle, great experience, and conſummate learning, 
Which appears throughout the whole, that it de- 


* ſerved to be aſcribed by the learned world to the 


*« moſt illuſtrious Anthony Periander ; who, I hope, 
will not be diſpleaſed that I ſhould modeſtly have 
«« endeavoured to find out his name. For the cauſe 
of the Emperor's reputation, and of the preſervation 
of the Empire is in that work wonderfully defend- 
ed: nor can the ſtrength and elegancy of the ſtyle 
*« conceal Portnerus ; though at this time Francis Baron 
* of Liſola, one of the unſucceſsful negotiators for a 
„peace, ſeems to be thought the author of it.“ [I 
ſhall obſerve occaſionally that Deckherus aſcribes to the 
ſame author an anonymous book againſt France, 
printed about the year 1673. Here follows his words. 
Eogem tempore prodiit Conſilium ſtatus ſecretius Regis 
Galliarum, Gallice & Germanice manifefiatum, die 
Franzoſiche Rathſtube ; non fine weri conjectura, ſuægue 
rei, inde ſpe, hinc metu, à Germanis arreptum, a Gallis 
cum indignatione rejefum : ut ex libello nuper in contrari- 
um edito, Dominum Franciſcum Baronem de IsoLA 
authorem incuſante, curioſo noſtræ Reipublice Vindici pa- 


teſcit (24). 1. e. There was publiſhed at the ſame > ibid, 


time in French and in High-dutch a book entitled, 
** The King of France's ſecret Council of State, which 
«© was very well liked by the Germans, as it was 
«« written in their behalf, with ſome appearance of 
„truth; ſo that hope on the one hand, and fear on 
the other, made them approve it; but the French 
condemned it with indignation, as the curious aſ- 
«« ſertor of our commonwealth judged from an anſwer, 
that was lately publiſhed againſt it, in which that 
* book is aſcribed to Francis Baron de Lifola.” 


& LISTER (MARTIN), an eminent Engliſh Phyſician in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was born in Buckinghamſhire (a), and educated in his youth under his great uncle 


Sir Martin Liſter, Phyſician in ordinary to King Charles I 
at St, John's College in Cambridge, where he took the 


Arts in 1658. I 


A] (&), and aiterwards 


egree of Bachelor of 
1660 he was admitted a Fellow of his College by mandate, and 
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23 — 
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750. & vol. 2. ii 1662 took the degree of Maſter of Arts (c). He afterwards travelled into France (d). (4) un t 
col. 22/%]½ le praQtiſed Phyſic at York, and afterwards at London. March the gth 1683 he was 7% e gra- 


(e) Regiſter of Created Doctor of Phyſic by the Univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards became Fellow Marti Liter, pe 


> ol of the College of Phyſicians at London (e). In 1698 he attended the Earl of Portland + thay EO 
in his Embaſſy from King William III to the Court of France; of which journey he 
publiſhed an account at his return; which was ridiculed by Dr. William King in his (% Wood, Faſt 


Journey through London. Dr. Liſter publiſhed ſeveral other works [B J. He was z. 


Phyfician 


=o 


[4] His great Uncle, Sir Martin Liſter, Phyfician 1636. He at length became Preſident of the College 
in ordinary to King Charles J.] Sir Martin was born of Phyſicians at London, and one of the moſt emi- 
at Thornton in Craven in Yorkſhire, in 1565; and was nent Phyſicians of his time. He died at Burwel near 
educated in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he be- Lowth in Lincolnſhire about 1657, aged 92 (1). () Wood, Fafti 
came a fellow of Oriel College. He took the de [LB] Publiſhed ſeveral other works.) I. Hiftoria A. 0#%% vol. 1. 
of Dr. of Phyſick at Baſil in Swiſſerland, and was nimalium Anglia tres trafatus. London 1678 in 4to. nen 
incorporated in that degree in the Univerſity of Ox- There is an account of it in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
ford May 15. 1605. He was a retainer to Mary tions, No, 139. II. De Fontibus medicatis Anglie 
Counteſs of Pembroke, whoſe eſtate he managed to Exercitatio nova & prior. York 1682 in 8vo. There 
the greateſt 3 and became Phyſician to Queen is an account of this book in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
Anne, Conſort of King James I, and afterwards Phy- tions, No. 144. This was reprinted at London 1684 | 
ſician in ordinary to King Charles I. from whom he with another diſſertation intitled, De Fontibus Medicatis 1 
received the honour of Knighthood at Oatlands Oct. 11. Angliæ Exercitatio aliera. III. Conchyliorum Synopſes, | 7 
| 4 London | 
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Phyſician to Queen Anne, in whoſe reign he died. _ Iv 16, % K-99) C1 


London 168 5 in fol. IV. Cochlearum & Limacum Ex- 
ercitatio Anatomica. MAccedit de Variolis Exercitatio. 
London 1695 2 Vol. in 8yo. V. Conchyliorum Bi- 
wabvium utriuſque Aque Exercitatio Anttomica Tertia. 
Huic accedit Difſertatio Medicinalis de Calcuto huma no. 
London 1696 in 4to. In his Fourney to Paris (*) he 
obſerves, that Monſieur Clement, Deputy-Librarian to 
the, King's Library, having ſhewed him the Synop/: 
Conchyliorum, he told him, that he was ſorry to fee it 
there, and wondered how he came by it; “ for it 
„% was, I aſſured him, /ays he, but a very imperſect 
« trial of the plates, which I had diſpoſed of to ſome 


. « few friends only, till I ſhould be able to cloſe and 


„ finiſh the deſign, which I now had done to my 


power, and would redeem that book with a better 
copy at my return to England . . ; The reader will 
«« pardon me the vanity, if I tell him, that this book: 
„as no inconfiderable' preſent even for ſo great a 
„ Prince as the King of France: for that beſides 
„the time, that it took me up (ten years at leaſt) at 
«« leiſure hours, to diſpoſe, methodize, and figure this 


part of Natural Hiſtory, it couid not have been per- 


formed by any perſon elſe for leſs than 2000 J. ſter- 
© ling, of which ſam yet a great ſhare it flood me in 
out of my private purſe.” VI. Diſſertatis de Hunv- 
ribus. London 1709 in 8 vo. He has a t many 
papers printed in the Philaſopbical Tranſatijons. 


e&LITTLETON, or LYTTLETON, the name of an antient family, of which 
we ſhall give an account in the note [A], from the Salop Viſitation, c. 20. in the 


[4] An ancient family, of which wwe Hall give an 
account in the note.) That the family of Lyttelton 
ſettled in Worceſterſhire, either in the 19th or 23d year 
of King Henry III, is evident from the original Pe- 
digree now in the Office of Arms, wherein it appears, 
that Thomas Lyttelton or de Lyttelton married Emma 


de Frankley, an heireſs, and Lady of the Manor of 


(i) This Gentle- 
man wrote the 
Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, till 
extant in manu- 
ſcript. See an 
account in the 
article of HA- 
BINGTON 
(William). 


Frankley. 


But whecher this Lyttelton, before that 
marriage with Emma was a ſtranger to that county, 
or was living in the Vale of Eveſham at the town of 
Litteltune, taking his name from thence, is a matter 


of doubt, and never yet determined by the Heralds 


and Antiquaries. In à letter from Tilemas Habing- 
ton Eſq; (1) to Sir Thomas Lyttelton, dated March the 
6th 1634, is the following paragraph: I heard of one, 
* who, I think, knew it, that your deſcent is more 


noble than this pedigree,” which begins with the 


abovementioned Thomas de Lyttelton. 'Mr. Selden 
had two evidences of Deeds of Lands of Eveſham, to 
which John de Lyttelton, Clericus, was a witneſs, dated 
the 7th of Henry II. This is the moſt antient, which 
has been yet found with the name of Lyttleton ; and 
very probably as this lies in Worceſterſhire, he was 
the anceſtor of Lyttelton of Frankley. Other evidences, 
(copied in the Sa/op Viſitation ) prove, that there were 
Lytteltons of good eſteem in other counties, before the 
time of Henry III. 

Thomas de Littleton abovementioned, who married 
Emma de Frankley, had only a W by her, 
named Emma, who married Augerus de Tutlington, 
a man of good eſtate in Tredington Pariſh, who took 
his name from the Manor of Tatlington, and had by 
his wife a ſon named Nicholas, who wrote himſelf 
(as appears by an original evidence in the hands of 
Charles Lyttelton Eſq;) de Frankley, Fil. Aug. de Tat- 
lington. This Nicholas had one fon named 'Trom as, 
who died without iſſue. Thomas de Lyttelton above- 
named, after the death of his former wife Emma in 
1298, married a ſecond, viz. Ancelina Fitz-Warren, 
by whom he had three ſons, viz. Thomas, Edmund, 
and John. Where theſe Lytteltons reſided and their 
heirs, till they came into Frankley, on the death of 
Thomas de Tatlington, is not quite certain, though 
a Pedigree calls the ſon of Thomas (de Littleton) 
and it 1s plain from ſeveral deeds, that there were 
Lyttletons in the county of Worceſter from the death 
of Emma to the death of Tatlington. 

Of the three ſons of Thomas Littleton by Fitz- 
Warren, Thomas the eldeſt married Lucia de Bois or 
Atwood, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas, and 


John, Edmund was a Prieſt, and the third ſon died 


a Bachelor. Of the two ſons of Thomas, John, the 
younger, married Beatrix, daughter of John Freſche- 
ville, and had iſſue one daughter, viz. Elizabeth, the 
wife of Jeffrey Frere Eſq; Thomas the elder inherited 
the Manor of Frankley on failure of iſſue to his 
Coulin Thomas de Tatlington, as appears by a reco- 
very gth Henry IV. He married Juliana daughter and 
heir of Robert de Somery, a younger brother of the 
Great Baron of Dudley. This Thomas left one ſon, 
John Littleton, the perſon mentioned in the commiſſion 


Vor. VII. 


Herald's 


— 


of Array 1 Henry IV. The ſon or brother of 
this John was Thomas Littleton, who was his heir, 
and married Maud daughter and heir of Richard 
Quatermain Eſq; a Gentleman of a great eſtate and 
ancient family near Thame in the county of Oxford. 
This Thomas was Eſquire of the Body to Henry IV 
and Henry V. By an original deed it appears, that 
he bore the three Eſcallops between a Cheveron as 
now uſed, but the creſt different, and that he ſpelt 
his name Luttelton, as engraved round the ſeal, He 
having iſſue only one daughter named Elizabeth, and 
being deſirous to continue his ſurname to puſterity, 
conditioned with Thomas Weſtcote, a Gentleman of 
ancient deſcent, in the-County of Devon, who married 
his daughter and heir, that his children ſhould Le ſur- 
named Luttelton or Lyttleton, which was agreed on. 
From this marriage of his daughter with Mr. Weft- 
cote was born Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Knight of 
the Bath, and one of the Juſtices of the Common 
Pleas, who wrote the famous book of Jeunes, and 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak in a diſtin& article. Mr. 
Weſtcote had, beſides the Judge, three ſons, viz. Ni- 
cholas, Edmund, and Guy, and four daughters, of 
whom we find the name but of one, viz. Anne, who 
married Thomas Porter of Barſton in Warwickſhire, 
and died in 1506. and lies interred in the Chapel 
there. Of the ſons, Nicholas married Agnes, daugh- 
ter and one of the heirs of Edmund Vernon, by Joan 
his wite, daughter and one of the heirs of William 
Handſacre of Handſacre in Staffordſhire, This Ni- 
cholas retained the name of Weſtcote, and from him 
the preſent Weilcotes of Staffordſhire are deſcended. 
Edmund, the third ſon, had iſſue two ſons, Thomas 
and Richard, Guy, the fourth, appears to have mar- 
ried Greenville of Glouceſterſhire, from whom the 
preſent Weſtcotes of Devonſhire are deſcended. 

Concerning the change of the ſurname from Weſt- 
cote to Lyttelton, ſome , recorded, that the condi- 
tion was made only for the eldeſt fon ; but John Tal- 
bot, Grandfather of the Earl of Shrewſbury, (which 
Earl lived in Charles TI's reign) uſed to relate, that 
Guy, and two other brothers of Judge Lyttelton wrote 
their name Weſtcote; upon which their mother ex- 
poſtulating with them, whether they thought better 
of themſelves than their eldeſt brother, they replied, 
that he had a fair eſtate to alter his name, but if they 
might ſhare with him, they would do the like. It is 
probable, that ſome of their chi'dren in Devonſhire 
and Cornwall took the name of Lyttelton; for in the 
5th Henry VII 1490 mention is made of Lyttelton, 
who ſpelt his name ſo, and bore the arms of Lyttel- 
ton, not of Weſtcote, ſeated at Lanhiderech, who by 
marry ing the heireſs of Gerard of Polſtoth got a good 
eſtate in the County, and had beſides a very conſi- 
derable one in Devon. On the failure of iſſue male, 
the whole eſtate went by a female to the Trenances of 
Laſtilian in Cornwall, who enjoyed it in 1622. 

Judge Lyttelton took to wife Joan daughter and one 
of the heirs of William Burley, fon and heir of John 
Burley of Bromcroft Caſtle in Salop by his wite, 
daughter and heir of John Grendon in 9 
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Herald's Office, a copy of which is in the hands of Mr. Tho. - Wotton Bookſeller of 


then widow of Sir Philip Chetwin. By her the Judge 
had three ſons, William, Richard and Thomas. 

William, the eldeſt ſon and heir of Judge Lyttelton, 
and his two brothers, married in their father's life- 
time, William married Ellen daughter and coheir of 
William Walſh of Waleys, a Gentleman of AC- 
count at Wanlop in Leiceſterſhire by his wife Mary, 
daughter and coheir of Richard Byron of Clayton in 
Lancaſhire. Ellen was a widow, when Sir William 
Lyttelton married her, having had to her former 
huſband Thomas Fielding Eſq; anceſtor to the pre- 
ſent Earl of Denbigh. He had iſſue by her one 
only daughter, viz. Joan the wife of Sir John Aſton. 
He married a ſecond time, when he was near three- 
ſcore. Mary, daughter of William Whittington of 
Pantley in Glouceſterſhire Eſq; by Elizabeth his wite, 
daughter of Renifred Arundel, and fiſter of John 
Arundel, Biſhop of Exeter, of the noble family of the 
Arundels of Lanhern in Cornwall. We ſhall ſpeak 
below of his iſſue by this ſecond marriage. 

Richard, the ſecond fon of Judge Lyttelton, and to 
whom his father addreſſes his Tenures, married Alice, 
daughter and ſole heir of William Winneſbury of Pille- 
ton-Hall, by whom he got a great eſtate, and was 
lineal anceſtor to the preſent Sir Edward Littleton of 
Pilleton-Hall. 

Thomas, the third ſon of the Judge, was of Spechley, 
and married Anne, daughter and heir of John Bo- 
treaux Eſq; of Abbot-Salford in Warwickſhire, and of 
Botreaux Caſtle and Barony in Cornwall. He was 
knighted at the battle of Stoke the 11th of June 
2 Henry VII. for bringing aid againſt the Earl of 
Lincoln. He left one ſon, Thomas, wecar. de Spechley 
and Elmly in Worceſterſhire, who married Alice 
Hunks of Northwyke in the ſame county. He left 
two natural ſons, viz. William and Richard; the for- 
mer was called after his mother Trevis, and was 
Town Clerk of Worceſter, and left only one daughter : 
the latter died unmarried. By an inquifition taken 
aſter the death of Thomas Littleton the 28th of Henry 
VIII. 1537. John Littleton of Monſlow in Shropſhire 
Clerk, his 2 was found to be his heir (his natu- 
ral ſons having had his purchaſed eſtates given them 
by his will) which John Littleton married at the Re- 
formation; and from him were deſcended the Lord 
Keeper Littleton, Sir Thomas Littleton, Speaker of 


liam III. and ſeveral other families of that name in 
Shropſhire. 

Sir William Lyttelton abovementioned, the eldeft 
ſon of the Judge, left iſſue by his ſecond marriage, one 
ſon John, his heir; and one daughter, Anne, the wife 
of Thomas Royſe of Ragley in Warwickſhire : ſhe was 
mother of the Lady Abbeſs of Ramſey. Sir William 
had. likewiſe a natural ſon, called William Littleton 
alias Lodge, afterwards of Creſſage in Salop. He was 
the firſt of the family, who bore the Triton as a ſup- 
porter. He ſealed many deeds with the ſame creſt as 
the Judge his father, and ſpelt his name Littleton. He 
lived in great ſplendor at Frankley, till his death 
November the 8th 1508, and was interred in the great 
Church of the Abbey of Hales-Owen. 

ohn Lyttelton, his heir, was eight years old at his 
father's death, and died at the age of 33 at his ſeat 
of Frankley May the 15th 1533, and was interred, 
agreeably to his laſt will in the Church-Porch of the 
Pariſh Church of Hales-Owen. He had iſſue by Eli- 
zabeth daughter and coheir of Gilbert Talbot of Graf- 
ton Eſq; by Anne his wife, daughter and coheir of 
Sir William Paſton (from whom deſcended the late 
Earl of Yarmouth) ſeven ſons and two daughters; viz. 
John, his heir ; Edward, commonly called Long Ed- 
ward, who married the Lady Elizabeth Talbot, widow 
of Sir John Talbot of Grafton Knight ; Gilbert, who 
died young, as did Anthony the fourth ſon 3 Roger of 
Grovely in Worceſterſhire, from whom are deſcended 
the preſent Lytteltons of Sheriff's Naunton in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and of King's Norton in the ſame county ; 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of John Stanley, (of 
the Derby family) of Weſt Bromwich in the county of 
Stafford ; George and Thomas, who both died infants, 
Of the daughters Mary, the elder, died unmarried ; 


London. 


and Anne, the younger, married Edward Newport 0 
Hanley- Williams in Worceſterſhire Eſq; | 
John Lyttleton, bis eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded bis fa- 
ther, and married Bridget, daughter and coheir of 
Sir John Packington of Hampton-Levet, who at his 
death was poſſeſſed of one thirty Manors, which 
were divided between Bridget Lyttelton and Urſula his 
other daughter, wiſe to Sir John Scudamore. In the 
th of Philip and Mary he purchaſed a great eſtate at 
— formerly belonging to the Abbey there, 
but ſince forfeited by the attainder of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. He was knighted, probably in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Queen Elinabeth, and lived in 
great magnificence at Frankley, and purchaſed Hagley 
and Preſtwood for Hunting-ſeats. He died at Frank- 
ley houſe the 15th of February 1591 in his 74th year, 
and was interred in the Pariſh-Church of Hales- Owen. 
He left ifſue fix ſons and four daughters; viz. 1. Gil- 
bert, 2 William, who married Margaret, daughter 
and heir of Richard Smyth of Shireford in Warwick- 
ſhire, and died without iſſue. 3. George, who mar- 
ried his brother William's widow, and fo ſecured a 
very conſiderable eſtate to the family. 4. John, who 
died unmarried, as likewiſe did, 5. Robert, and 6. 
Francis. Of the daughters, Elizabeth, the eldeſt, was 
wife of Francis Willoughby of Wollaton Eſq; (from 
whom the preſent Lord Middleton is deſcended) and 
Margaret, the ſecond, married Samuel Marrow of Berk- 
ſwell in Warwickſhire Eſq; Amphilice, the third, mar- 
ried William Barneby of Bockelton in Worceſterſhire 
Eſq; and Frances, the youngeſt, died unmarried. 
Gilbert, the eldeſt ſon and heir of Sir John reſided 
at Frankley, and married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Humphrey Coningſby of Hampton-Court in Here- 
fordſhire and Neinſolers in Shropſhire Eſq; (anceſtor 
of the late Earl Coningſby) by whom he had iſſue 
three ſons and one daughter: viz. 1. John his heir, 
2. Humphrey, who died without lawful iſſue, but left 
two natural ſons. 3. Gilbert, who died unmarried. 
Anne, his only daughter, married Sir Thomas Corn- 
wall, the great Baron of Burford in Shropſhire. This 
Gilbert ſerved in Parliament for the county of Wor- 
ceſter the 13th and 14th of Queen Elizabeth, and died 
at his houſe in White-Friars London June the 1 1599, 
in his 59th year, and was interred in the Pariſh Church 


of Hales-Owen. 
the Houſe of Commons in the reign of King Wil- 


John Lyttelton, his eldeſt ſon, of whom we ſhall 
ng mn article, died July the 25th 1601, and 
iſſue by Merriel (2) his wife, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor of England, three 
ſons and five daughters. His ſons were, 1. Thomas, 
his heir, 2. John, who in 1624 was adjutant to the 
Earl of Southampton in the Low Countries, and the 
ſame year made a Captain, and died unmarried. 3. 
Edward, who died a bachelor. The daughters were, 
1. Elizabeth, who died unmarried. 2. Bridget, wife 
of Sir Robert Tracey of Toddington in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, anceſtor to the preſent Lord Viſcount Tracey. 
3. Joan, who died unmarried. 4. Ante, wife of Ed- 
ward Littleton of Henlegh in Shropſhire, afterwards - 
Lord Keeper of the Great ſeal of England. 5. Jane, 
wife of Sherington Talbot, fon and heir f 
Talbot of _—_— Worceſterſhire. | 
Thomas, the eldeſt ſon and heir of John Lyttelton, 
reſided at Frankley, and in 1618 was knighted at 
Whitehall, having in July before been created a Ba- 
ronet. He ſerved for the county of Worceſter in the 
latter end of the reign of King James I, and the be- 
ginning of King Charles IJ. upon the breaking out of 
the civil wars, he adhered to the King's party; upon 
which account his eſtate was ſequeſtered, his houſe at 
Frankley with the greateſt part of his furniture burnt, 
and himſelf confined in the tower. He died of the 
ſtone February the 22d 1650, at Newcaſtle-Houſe 
in Clerkenwell, and was interred in Worceſter-Ca- 
thedral, where he had a fine monument. He 
married Katharine, daughter and ſole heir of Sir 
Thomas Crompton of Hounſlow in Middleſex 
by Merril ſiſter of Henry Carey, Lord Viſcount 
Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland; and by her 
had iſſue twelve ſons and four daughters. His ſons 
were, John, Horatio, Henry, Thomas, another Henry, 


4 Edward, 


(2) She died in 
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LI 
give diſtinct articles. 


Edward, Charles, Conſtantine, William, Arthur, Fer- 
dinando, George. His daugbters were Kachatine, 
Mary, Anne, a ſecond Katharine. John and Tho- 
mas were both drowned together at Magdalen College 
in Oxford, in the whereof they are interred 
under a beautiful monument, on which is the follow 

mg inſeription written by their father. | 


Jornannzs & Thomas LyYTTLETON, 
2 Adoleſeentuli, Twom = LyTTELTON Mi- 
liti & Baronetti ox lectiſſimã juxta & 3 Do- 
minã Catharina conjuge, fili natu majores hic obdormiſ- 
cunt. Quo 222 in campo, mMmorem u- 
bricus pes in undam mifit, majorem pietas fua, fic auſum 
repetere fratrem, & infelici boc quaſi io, fotam ex- 
plicantem indolem invicem flagranter complexes, una 
mortis horula obſorpfit duro & prarfiropero fa to. | 

Diem ſuam obierunt, alter xvii. alter xiii. an- 
- nos nati, Maii nomno MDCXXNXV. 
Neſeis qud bord, vipila. 


Cowley wrote an elegy on the death of theſe two boys. 


Tomy ang Horatio died young. Edward, the ſixth ſon, 
| was ki 


lled in a duel at Worceſter, and interred with 


his father in Worceſter Cathedral. Conſtantine mar- 


ried a daughter of Thomas Jones, a famous judge; 


and died in Jamaica without iſſue. William, Gentle- 
Uſher to the Queen of Bohemia, and Captain of 
orſe, and Arthur, both died unmarried. Ferdinando 


was Groom of the Bed-chamber to the Duke of York, 


and was killed at the head of his regiment of horſe in 
Germany. George, the youngeſt ſon, was Major in 
Prince George of Denmark's on Regiment, and 
married Elizabeth Brown, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Brown of Norwich, author of the Retigio Medici, and 
died at Windſor in 1712. Of Sir Thomas Lytteb 


ton's daughters, the firſt Catharine and Anne died 


(z) She died at 
Tunbridge — 
2, 1663 
8 
in the Church 

there. 


(3) She was af- 
terwards wife of 
Mr. Edward 


Harvey of Comb 


in Surrey. 


(4) Heath, in 
is Chronicle of 
the Civil War, 
page 425+ ſays, 
that on Sir 
«4 Geo. Booth's 
« cifing in Che- 
* ſhire 1659, 
« there was an 
„ appearance a» 
*© bout Shrewſ- 
« bury ; the 

« Lady Lyttle- 
* ton's ſons and 
„ Whittington's 
« were there en- 
oc gag * 


a) Lord Chief 
uſtice Coke's 
reface to the 

Firſt Part f the 

Inflitutes of the 

Laws of Eng- 

land. Or, a Com- 

mentary upon Lit- 
tleton, not the 


only, but of the 


young, and the two others died at Lichfield aged 
above fixty. . Henry, his fifth ſon, inherited his title 
and eſtate, and was a ſufferer for the Royal Cauſe. 
Before the Reſtoration he married Philadelphia (2), 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Cary of Parſon's- 
Green, ſecond ſon of Robert Earl of Monmouth. 
He married a ſecond wife, viz. Elizabeth (3), eldeſt 
daughter of Francis Earl of Bradford by Diana daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Bedford. Sir Henry had no iſ- 
fue by either of his wives, but died at Areley June the 
24th 1693, aged 73 years, and was ſucceeded in ho- 
nour and eſtate by his brother Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
who took to arms at ſixteen ; was at the ſiege of 
Colcheſter ; ſoon after went into France with King 
Charles II. where he had a company of horſe ; 
returned to England at the time of Six George Booth's 
riſing in 1659 (4), but being taken by the Parliament 
army, was committed prifoner to the Gate-houſe in 
Welitminſter. Soon after obtaining his liberty, he re- 
turned to the King, and attended him conitantly till 
the Reſtoration. In 1662 he went with the Lord 
Windſor to Jamaica, and was left their ſole Governor. 
He was afterwards made Colonel of the Duke of York's 
Regiment, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the great fight 
of Solebay. He was Commander likewiſe of the fiege 
of Maeſtricht. In 1673 he was nted Governor 
of Sheerneſs and Land- guard Fort ; was Commiſſioner 
of Prizes, and had other places of leſs note in the 
reign of King Charles II. Under King James II. he 
the command of the Princeſs of Denmark's Regi 
ment, and was Brigadier- General till the revolution, 


; T bs 


when he reſigned all his places on account of the 


oaths, and retired to his houſe at Sheen till his elder 
brother Sir Henry's death, when he ſettled at Hag- 
ley for the reſt of hiv like, He died there May 
2d 1716, in bis 87th year. He married two wives, 
firſt, Catharine, daughter of Sir William Fairfax of 
Steeton in Yorkſhire, widow of Mr. Lifter, ſon of Sir 
Martin Liſter ; by whom he had one ſon born on the 
high ſeas in his voyage to ſamaica, in which iſland 
both his wife and child died, and were interred in 
the Red Church there. His ſecond wife was Anne 
daughter of 'Thomas Temple of Frankton in War- 
wickſhire by his wife Rebecca, daughter of Sir Nicho- 
las Carew of Heddington in Surrey, Maid of Honour 
to the firſt Dutcheſs of York. By this ſecond wife, 
who died Auguſt 27th 1718, Sir Charles had i ſſue 
five ſons and eight daughters: viz. 1. Henry, who 
died an infant. 2. Another Henry, who died un- 
married in 1691, aged twenty two. 3. Charles, who 
died an infant. 4: Another Charles, who married 
Anne daughter and heir of Thomas Saunders Eſq; by 
his wife who was daughter of —— Sadler Eſq; in 
Hertfordſhire, and widow of Sir Edward Sebright 
of Bedford in Worceſterſhire ; by whom he had no 
iſſue. He died Auguſt 16th 1703, and was buried at 
Areley, as was his elder brother Henry, $5. Thomas, 
who ſucceeded his father in honour and eſtate. Of the 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Ann- Charlotte died 
young; Catharine now living unmarried ; Cary, wife of 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph Bart. of Elmburſ in Stafford- 
ſhire, now living ; Anne, wife of Joſeph Amphlett of 
Clent in the ſame County Eſq; died May 25th 1715 ; 
and Mary, the wife of William Plowden of Plowden 
in Shropſhire, living; Octavia, the youngeſt, died un- 
married. 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton, the preſent Baronet, has been 
choſen in three Parliaments for the County of Worceſter, 
and is at preſent Repreſentative for the borough of 
Camelford in Cornwall. He is alſo one of the Lords 
Commiſſioners for executing the office of High Admi- 
ral of Great Britain, to which he woes appointed in 
May 1727. He married Chriſtian Temple, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Anne, daughter to Sir Richard 
Temple of Stowe in Bucks Bart. (by Mary his wife, 
daughter of Knap Eſq; of Weſton in Oxfordfhire) 
and ſiſter of the preſent Lord Viſcount Cobham ; by 
whom he has had fix ſons and as many daughters, 
viz. 1. George, the eldeſt, who is Member in the pre- 
ſent Parliament for Okehampton in Devonſhire ; and 
Principal Secretary to his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales. 2. Thomas, who died April 16th 1729, 
being then Page of honour to the Princeſs Royal. J. 
Charles, of the Middle Temple. 4. Richard, dead. 

Another Richard, Page to her late Majeſty Queen 
— now Enſign of the Coldſtream Regiment 
commanded by the Earl of Dunmore. 6. William- 
Henry. The daughters, Chriſtian, the eldeſt, who 
is the wife of Thomas Pitt Eſq; of Swallowfield 
in Bucks, and Boconnock in Cornwall ; Anne living, 
Mary and Penelope dead; Helter living ; and Amelia, 
who died an infant. | 

The arms of Lyttelton of Frankley are Arg. a 
Cheveron between three Eſcallops, ſable, fup by 
a Triton or Merman with his Trident, all proper. Creſt, 
on a wreath, and Moor's head in profile, coup'd pro- 
per, a Dexter hand piercing the Moor's mouth iſſuant 
de ſang. This latter part has of late been diſuſed. 
Motto, Ung Dieu & ung Roy. T. 
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London. This family has produced ſeveral very eminent perſons, of whom we ſhall. © 


GLITTLETON (THOMAS), an eminent Lawyer and Judge in the fifteenth (% 74. Commerr. 


Century, was eldeſt ſon of Thomas Weſtcote Eſq; by Elizabeth his wife, daughter and 8G. o I 


Sect. of Littleton's 
heir of Thomas Littleton: of Frankley Eſq; (a). He fludied at one of the two Univer- TY 5 
ſities (b), and afterwards removed to the Inner- Temple, where he read learned Lectures 2 os 
on the Statute of Will. II. de donis conditionalibus (c). 


In 1454, 32 H. VI. he was % Dugdate's 
called to the degree of Serjeant at Law (d), and afterwards appointed Steward of the 1". 
Marſhalſea of the King's Houſhold (*). May the 13th 1455, 33d Henry VI. he Was (*) Coke's Pre- 
made King's Serjeant (e), and rode Juſtice of the Aſſize in the Northern Circuit (F). (% bugaale, fog. 
In 1462, 2d Edward IV. a n paſſed to Thomas Littleton, Serjeant at Law, nuper ** * 
Vicecomiti Wigorn. alias Subvicecom. at that time, for the Earl of Warwick was High be. 


Sheriff and the Gentry Under-Sheriffs, This pardon was probably granted _ us his 
| adherence 


, 
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4% Duglale, pogs 5 one of the Juſtices of the 


orthamptonſhire Circuit (b) The ſame year a writ iſſued out to the Cor 
on, Briſtol, and Kingſton upon. Hull, to pay him 110 marks 


% Coke's Pre- the Cullom-Houſes of Lon 


— annually for the better ſupport of his dignity 3 106 f. 11 the Gxth. 

| farthing for the purchaſing of a robe and furs z and 6 5. 6 d. for another ſort of robe called 
Linura. In the 15th year of the reign of the fame King he was made Knight of the 
Bath. He wrote his Tenures [A], when he was Judge, after the fourteenth year of King 

(1) Preface, 150 {[A] His Tenure.) Sir Edward Coke tells us (1), 

Jupra, that this work was not publiſhed in print either by 


our author himſelf, or Richard his ſon. For I f 
it not, ſays he, citcd in any book or report before Sir An- 


who publiſhed that book of his Natura Brevium in 26 


Henry VIII. which work of our author, in reſpeft of - 


the excellency thereof, by all probability ſhould have been 
cited in the reports of the.reigm of Edward V. Richard 
III. Henry VII. er Henry VIII. or by S. ** n in his 
book of The Doctor and Student, which he publiſhed in 
the three and twentieth year of Henry VIII. if in thoſe 
days our author's book had been printed. And yet you 
Hall obſerve, that time doth ever give greater autho- 
rity to evorks and writings, that are of great and pro- 
found learning, than at the firſt they had. The firſl im- 
preſſion, that I find of our author's booke was at Roan 
in France by William le Tailier ( for that it wvas written 
in French) ad inſtantiam Richardi Pinſon, at the in- 
Hance of Richard Pin en, the Printer of King Henry 
VIII. before the ſaid book of Natura Brevium e; 
publiſhed. And therefore upon theſe and other things, 
that we have ſeen, aue are of opinion, that it was fi ſi prin- 
ted about the foure and twentieth yeare of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. fince which time he hath beene commonly cited 
and (as he deſerves ) more and more highly eſteemed. Sir 
Edward afterwards obſerves, that © he that diligently 
« reads this excellent work, ſhall behold the childe and 
figure of our author's minde 3 which the more often he 
*© beholdsin the viſiall line, and well obſerves him, the 
more ſhall he juſtly admire the judgement of our au- 
** thor, and increaſe his own. This only is deſired, that 
he had written of other parts of the law, and ſpe- 
cially of the rules of good pleading (the beart-ſtrings 
* of the common law) wherein he excelled ; for of 
him might the ſaying of our Engliſh Poet be 
verified ; | | | 


&« There he could indite and maken a thing : 
* There was no wight could pinch at his writeng. 


Chaucer · 


«rf 
4 
cc 
«c 


ſoe farre from exception, as none could pinch at it. 
This ſkill of good pleading he highly in this work 
commended to his | any and under his name to all 
other ſtudents, ſons of his law. He was learned 
alſo in that art, which is ſo neceſſarie to a compleat 
lawyer, I mean Logic, as you ſhall perceive by 
reading theſe inſtitutes, wherein are obſerved his 
Syllogiſmes, inductions, and other arguments, and 
his definitions, deſcriptions, divifions, etymologies, 
derivations, ſignifications, and the like. That which 
we have formerly written, that this book is the or- 
nament of the common law, and the moſt perfect 
and abſolute work, that ever was wiitten in any 
humane ſcience ; and in another, that which I af- 
firmed and tooke upon me to maintaine againſt all 
oppoſites whatſoever, that it is a work of as abſolute 
perſection in his kinde, and as free from errour as 
any book. that I have known to be written of any 
humane learning, ſhall to the diligently and obſerv- 
ing reader of theſe inſtitutes be made manifeſt, 
and we by them (which is but a Commentarie upon 
him) be deemed to have fully ſatisfied that, which 
we in former times have ſo confidently affirmed 
and aſſumed. His greateſt commendation, becauſe 
it is of greateſt profit to us, is, that by this excel- 
ent work, which he had ſtudiouſly learned of o- 
*« thers, he faithfully taught all the profeſſors of the 
* law in ſucceeding ages. The victorie is not great 
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to overthrow his oppolites, for there was never any 


learned man in the law, that underſtood our au- 
* thor, but concurred with me in his common adi- 
tion; Habet enim juſtam wenerationem quicquid ex- 
** ce/lit; for whatſoever excelleth hath juſt honour due 
« to. it, Such as in words have endeavoured to offer 


Cicero. 


EIT 


adherence to the Houſe of Lancaſter, April the 27th 1466, th Edward IV, he yas 


urt of Common Pleas (g and rode the 
Cmmlliconers bf 


we leave them in their ignorance, and wiſh that by 
be converted... And albeit dur authot in his 
F. N. B. 211, C. thony Fitzherbert cited him in his Natura Brevium, 


* Jaw, authoritie and reaſon. Certain it is, when he 


. 
66 


d. +, and tlie Hxth part of a 


21 Edwaid 
„ him diſgrace, never underſtood him; and therefore 
„ theſe bur labours they may know the truth, and 
three books cites not many authorities, yet he _ 
eth no opinion in any of them, bat is proved a 

approved by theſe faithful witneſſes in matter of 


raiĩſeth any queſtion, and ſheweth the reaſon on both 
** ſides, the latter opinion is bis own, and is conſo- 
** nant to law. We have known many of his caſes 
drawn in queſtion, but never could find any judge- 
ment given « poor any of them ; which we can- 
* not afhrme of any other book or edition of our 
„law. In thereigne of our late ſoveraigne Lord King Mich. 3 Fac. in 
James of famous and ever bleſſed Memotie, it came c, Banc 
in queſtion upon a demurrer in law, whether the 3 * 
* releaſe to one treſpaſſer ſhould be available or no to 

„his companion. Sir Henry Hobart, that honourable 

Judge and great ſage of the law, and thoſe revere 

„ and learned Judges, Warburton; Wineb, and Ni- 

„ chols, his companions, gave judgement according to 

the opinion of our author, and openly ſaid, that 

** they owed ſo great reverence. to Litfleton, as they 

„ -would not have his caſe diſputed or queſtioned. 
And the like you ſhall find in this part of the inftj- 

*- tutes.” Archdeacon Nicholſon (2) obſerves, that (2) EN Hi 
this book 7s in every one's band and head,” that pretends V * N , 

to the profeſſion or fludy of the municipal Jaws of this eit. , #2 di 
kingdom ; and has been more frequeritly inprinted than 1699. 

any other law-book whatever. A great many of thefe 

editions are very faulty, and cautionſly to be uſed, turn- - 

ing the fooliſh marginal notes of ſome illiterate owners of * 

the manuſcript copies into the text; and ſenſeleſily quo- 
ting (a) caſes, that were never thought um 


7 author (a) Lib. 3- cap. 
himſelf... A great many particulars ef his common ** . 260, Sc, 
law are now altered by Ad, of Parliament, and others 

are diſuſed and grown obſolete. For example, the whole 

fory about gifts in Franke Marriage, &c. (b) ſerwes on'y (b) Inflit, Par. 

for moot-caſes, affording ſome pretty quaint and nice !* © 3. cap. 2. 
queſtions in law, for the exerciſe of youth in the inns of 7 | 
court. Some e. awhich may here ſeem a little dark 

by reaſm of the brevily, to which the author's method 

obliged him, may be had more largely explained in the 

year- boot of Edward the fourth, wherein we bade frequent- 

ly Littleton's opinion in ſeveral intricate cafes, and the 

reaſons that confirmed it. Others are more amply treated 

on by Bratton and Breton, which in the main have been 

epitomized by this writer. His two books avere, as him- 

felf (e) confeſſes, written by way of Comment = le (©) Lib. 3. e. iz. 
antient Liure de Tenures z which, as (d) Fitzherbert 9749. 
informs us, was the aur of a grave and diſtreet man (d) In Præ fat. 
inthe reign of Edward the third. The ſame writer 4% N. B. &. 
afterwards remarks (3), that the firſt volume of Sir (3) pag. 171, 
Edward Cooke's Inflitutes © is only a tranſlation and 172. 
comment upon this little book, wherein all the cor- 
% ruptions and additions, that were in the former 
prints, are ſaid to be removed. I do not doubt, 
but effectual care was taken in that matter; and yet 
there have ſeveral -miſtakes, eſpecially in proper 
names, eſcaped the Commentator himſelf, in his own 
part, which will-be more troubleſome to the Hiſto- 
rian than the Lawyer. Sir Edward's complete Copy- 
holder may be alſo read as a ſecond Commentary on 
Littleton's Tenures, ſince therein is explained the na- 
ture of manors, and the tenements that are held by 
copy of Court-roll, &c. Together with theſe it will 
be highly convenient E: Sir Henry Spelman's 

moſt learned and methodical treatiſe of the original, 
growth, 1 716 and condition of ſeuds and 
tenures by Knight - ſervice here in England; which 
is lately (*) given us in print, and wherein that Ge Relig - 

«« whole ſubject is very critically and minutely hand- Fe man. 

« led.“ ap | 


(a) Amd of 
ann. 1600. Coun 
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Edward [Vth's reign; but che exact time we cannot determine, though it appears to hate 
been not long before his death, becauſe it wanted his laſt hand, ſince Tenant by Elegit, 
Statute Merchant, and Staple, were in the table of the firſt printed book, though he 
never wrote of them. By his wife Joan, daughter and one of the coheirs of William 
Burley of Broomeſcroft Caſtle in the county of Salop, he had three ſons, William, 
Richard, and Thomas, He made his laſt will Auguſt 22d in the 2 iſt year of the reign 
of Edward IV, of which he made his three ſons, a Parſon, a Vicar, and a Servant of 
his, Executors, and conſtituted Superviſor thereof his true faithful friend John Alcock, 
Doctor of Law of the Univerſity of Cambridge, then Biſhop of Worceſter. He died 
in a good old age on the 23d of Auguſt the ſame year, and was interred in the Cathe- 
dral of Worceſter under a marble tomb with his ſtatue upon it. Sir Edward Coke ob- 
ſerves, that his picture was to be ſeen in the Churches of Frankley and Hales-Owen. 

©G LITTLETON (JOHN), ſon of Gilbert Littleton Eſq; was a man much re- 
ſpe&ed for his wit and valour, as Camden obſerves (a), and Knight of the Shire for the 


ty of Worceſter the 27th Eliz. But being a Roman Catholic was unfortunately drawn 


into the conſpiracy of the Earl of Eſſex and other malecontents in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth; upon which he was tried and condemned to death Februaty 20, 1602 [2] 
fi 


[4] Drawn into the conſpiraty of the Earl of Eſſex, 
and other malecontents in the reign of Yuten Elizabeth ; 
2 aubich he wa tried and condemned to death.) In 
he Declaration of the praftiſes and treaſons attempted 
and committed by Robert late Earle of Efſex and his 
complices againſt her Majeftie and her kingdoms, and of 
the proceedings as well at the arraignments and convic- 
tions of the ſaid late Earle, and his adherents, as after. 
Together with the wery confeſſions and other parts of the 
evidences themſelves word for word taken out of the ori- 
ginals, Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, printer 
fo the Dutene's moſt excellent Majeſlie, anno 1601, in 

it is ſaid, that at the conſultation held at Drury 
House about Candlemas, were preſent the Earl of 
Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge, Sir John Davies, and John Littleton, one they 
reſpected for bis Wit and VaLous; and that the 
« conſultation and conference reſted upon three parts; 
« the peruſal of a liſt of thoſe perſons, whom they 
« tooke to be of their party; the conſideration of the 
„ act itſelfe, which they ſhould ſet a foote, and how 
* they ſhould proceed in it, and the diſtribution of the 
„ perſons, according to the action concluded on, to 
< their ſeverall imployments. The liſt contained the 
* number of ſixe ſcore perſons, Noblemen and Knights, 
« and principal gentlemen, and was (for the more 
< credit's fake) of the Earle of Eſſex's owne hand- 
« writing. For the action itſelfe, there was propoſition 
* made of two principall articles; the one, of poſſeſ- 
© fing the tower of London;; the other, of ſurpriſing 
« her Majeſtie's perſon and the Court; in which 
« alſo deliberation was had what courſe to hold with 
<« the citie, either towards the effeing of the ſurprize, 
* or after it was effected. For the Tower was al- 
<« leadped, the giving a reputation to the action by 
«« getting into their hand the principall fort of the 
« realme, with the ſtores and proviſions thereunto 
* appertaining, the bridling of the citie by that piece, 
„ and commoditie of entrance in and poſſeſſing it by 


(1) He was Sur- ** the meanes of Sir John Davies (1). But this was by 
veyor of the Ord- «© opinion of all rejected, as that which would diſtract 


«« their attempt from the more principall, which was 
« the Court, and as that which they made a judge- 
„ ment would follow incjdently, if the Court were 
« once poſſeſſed. But the later, which was the ancient 
plot (as was well knowen to Southampton) was in 
« the ende, by the generall opinion of them all, in- 
« ſiſted and reſted upon.” And the maner how it 
ſhould bee ordered and diſpoſed was this : that certaine 
ſele perſons of their number, ſuch as were well knowen 
in Court, and might have acceſſe, without checke or ſuſ- 
picion, into the ſeverall roumes of the court, according 
to the ſeverall qualities of the perſons, and the difference 
of the roumes, ſhould —_— them ſelues into the pre- 
ſence, the Guard chamber, the hall, and the utter court 
and gate ; and fome one principall man undertaking my 
ſeverall roume with the ſtrengtb of ſome fraue to be 
foyned with him, every man to make good his charge, 
according to the occaſion. In which diftribution Sir 
Charles Dawvers was then named to the preſence and to 
the great chamber, where he was appointed, when time 
Hould bee, to ſeaze upon the halberds of the guard; Sir 


Vol. VII. 


ter 


Jobn Davies in the ball; and Sir Chriſtopher Blunt to 
the utter gate; theſe ſeeming to them the three principall 
wards of confideration. And that things being within 
the court in a readinefſe, a fignall ſhould be given and 
ſent to the Earl of Effex, to ſet forward from Effex 
Houſe, being no great diflance off. Whereupon Eſſex, 
accompanied with the noblemen of his party, and 
ſuch as ſhould be prepared and aſſembled at his houſe for 
that purpoſe, ſhould march towards the court ; and that 
the former conſpirators already entered ſhould give corre- 
ſpondence to them without, as well by making themſelves 
maſters of the gates to give them entrance, as by at- 
tempting to get into their hand upon the ſuddaine the 
halberds of the guard, thereby hoping to prevent any great 
refiflance within, and by filling all full of tumult and 
ronfufien. This being the platforme of their enterpriſe, 
the ſecond act of this tragedy wwas alſo reſolved ; which 
was, that my Lord ſhould preſent him ſelye to her Maje- 
fiie, as profirating himſelfe at her feete, and deſire ber 
the remove of ſuch perſons, as he called his enemies, from 
about her. And after that my Lord had obtained poſſe/- 
ſion of the Qusene and the ſlate, he ſhould call his pre- 
tended enemies to a triall upon their lives, and ſummon 
a Parliament, and alter the government, and obtaine to 
himſelf and his aſſociates ſuch conditions, as ſeemed 10 
him and them good. There paſſed ſpeech alſo in this con- 
ſpiracie of poſſeſſing the citie of London, which Eſſex 
himſelfe, in his own particular and fecret inclination, 
had ever a ſpeciall mind unto; not as a departure or 
going from the purpoſe of poſſeſſing the tourt, but as an 
inducement and preparative to performe it upon à ſurer 
ground . . Theſe were the reſolutions taken at that 
conſultation, held by theje firue at Drury houſe, ſome five 
or fix dayes before the rebellion, to be reported to 
Eſſex, who ever kept in himſelfe the binding and di- 
recting voice; which he did to prevent all differences, 
that might grow by diſſent or contradiftion. And beſides 
he had other perſons ( which were Cuffe and Blunt) of 
more inwardneſſe and confidence with him than theſe 
( Southampton only excepted ) which managed that conſul- 
tation. And for the day of the enterpriſe, which is that 
muſt riſe out of the knowledge of all the opportunities 
and difficultics, it was referred to Efſex his owne choiſe 
and appointment i it being nevertheleſſe reſolved, that it 
ſhould T fame time before the end of Candlemas Terme. 
Sir Charles Davers in his confeſſion taken February the 
18th 1600, declares, that Mr. Littleton came in to- 
wards the end of this conſultation at Drury-houſe. 


Camden tells us (2), that on the twentieth of February, { 


2) Sided of 
A. Elizabeth, 


the next day after the trial of Eſſex, were arraign- aJ ann. 1600. 


«© ed Sir Robert Vernon, Sir William Conſtable, Sir 
« Edward Bainham, John Littleton, Henry Cuffe, 
% Captain Whitelock, John and Chriſtopher Wright, 
« and Orell, an old Soldier. None but Littleton and 
*« Cuffe were of the Earl's firſt Junto : as ſoon as they 
had held up their hands, a letter from the Queen 
came, wherein ſhe (having been informed by Sir 
% Fulke Grevil, that they were moſt of them drawn 
in unwittingly) commanded, that Littleton, who 
* was then dangerouſly and irrecoverably fick, Bain- 
** ham, and Orell ſhould be brought upon their trial, 
and the reſt remanded to priſon. Littleton being con- 
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ton of the Mid- 
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te) In the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the 
Gentleman a 


bovementioned- 


LIT 
After he had received ſentence he was immediately conveyed to Newgate, and the day 
following wrote an excellent letter to Sir Walter Ralegh (0) [B], to whom he gave ten 


thouſand pounds to procure the 


Queen's pardon with regard to his life, though his eſtate, 


which was about ſeven thouſand pounds per ann., was confiſcated. His letters (c), which 
he wrote to his wife, while he was in priſon, are very pathetic and full of ſpirit [C]. 
April the 25th 1601 he was removed into the King's Bench in Southwark, where he 


«« yiQted by the evidence of Davers, who had drawn 
« him into the company, could not deny but he was 
„ preſent at the conſultation ; when amongſt other 
vo — of the accuſation againſt him, be was charg- 
* ed to have deſigned ſome miſchief and ſedition by 
„the great number of horſes and quantity of arms 
© he had at that time in his Inn. He anſwered, that 
his eſtate was able to maintain ſtore of horſes ; 
and that he always delighted in arms and. horſes, 
«« Being condemned with the two others, he ſaid no 
more, but lifting up his eyes towards heaven, *. 
« praiſe thee, O God, wwe acknowledge thee to be the 
© Lord; yet were all their lives ſpared. Bainham re- 
« deemed his with a ſum of money paid to Ralegh; 
«« Littleton ſhortly after rendered his life to nature 
cc — the violence of his diſeaſe, and Orell was 
« impriſoned.” 

[B] Wrote an excellent letter to Sir Walter Raligb.] 


« Sir. 
It is not worthye the vertue and honour you profeſse, 
*« to perſecute perſons fallen into misfortune. Vf 
*« heretofore yow have borne me cauſleſse diſpleaſure, 
« noweof all others is the time lefte ſeaſonable to ſhew 
„ it. Remember, Sir, what it is to be truly noble, 
* and howe it agreethe not withe generous hartes to 
« delite to ns dejected fortunes. It is nowe 
in your power to doe me good or ill offices. Yf yow 
doe me ill, you ſhall wronge your on reputation; 
«« if you doe me good, you will give me cawſe to be 
„ thankfull, There is already between your ſon and 
„ me one tye in blood and nature. I could be con- 
«* tente you did now double the Knotte with offices of 
« love and frendſhip. To begge your favor (in the 
1 State I ſtand) were to much baſenes ; to refuſe it, 
«« were arrogancye and indiſcretion ; but to require you 
** to. doe me no harme is but juſtice, and that every 
«« Gentleman oweth of right one to another. What 
« conſtrution you will make of this, or what is now 
meete to be done, I muſte refer to your own judge- 


„ ment; and fo I end, 
« John Littelton.“ 


[C] His Letters, which he wwrote to his wife, while 
he was in Priſon, are very pathetic and full of Spirit.] 
The following was written ſoon after he was ſeized. 

ge not diſcomforted with the appearance of my 
«© preſent misfortunes. I have done no acte, that can 
** burthen my conſcience ; I have committed no of- 
** fence, that may juſtly bring ſcandal to my reputa- 
tion. I have conceaved no diſloyal thought towards 
my contreye, My falte is my follye (if it may be 
* termed a follye) to have bin over zealous and af- 


fectionate to the friends I profeſſed to love and fol- 


low. If the ſway of times, and the power of great 
«« perſons will make other interpretations, and wreſte 
private actions to the offence of the public quiet, 
then muſt I as well as others be ſubject to that ge- 
neral and fatal imputation. I carrye notwithſtand- 
inge, and ever will bear about me, a cleer fincere 
harte, and an unſpotted conſcience, upon which 
arches I do ſupporte my mynde, and with thoſe pil- 
lers ſtaye up my ſelf againſt all adverſitye, that 
men or fortune can lay upon me. I find no cauſe 
to diſpayre of myne own ſafetye, my offence being 
not in any nature capital, and my frends giving 
„ dayly hopes to thoſe, that ſollicit for me this buſi- 
<* neſs. But I build no ſtrong walls upon theſe frail 

foundations: my principal truſte is in him only 
that is only able to helpe me. If he find it meet 
I. mult periſh, that my ſins and the fins of my 
houſe do require this ſacrifice to purge it, well- 
com be his will; and I hope he will make it unto 
me none other than as a bridge to paſGe over from 
< a baſle, vile, ptible world into a Kingdom 
** repleniſhed with all bliſs and happineſs. Whether 
live or dye, I humblye beſeech him, I may be 
< his; and then it little ſignifyeth, whether now or at 


died 


% what other tyme I take my Journey towards him. 
« And howſoever it ſhall pleaſe him in his wiſdom to 
«« diſpoſe of me, I hope in his mercy and goodneſs he 
«« will give me grace ſo to live, and with conſtancye 
% ſo to dye, as you ſhall not be after aſhamed to term 
« me your huſband, nor your children bluſh to avowe 
« me for their father. The blacke box I hope you 
„ have receaved ſafe, wherein you may find an aſſu- 
« rance of all my lands upon your children, and a 
% proviſion for you to breed them up in the moſt plen- 
*« tifal ſorte, that my eſtate could poſſibly extend to. 
«© My brothers alſo are therein provided for, not fo 
«« well happely as they expeRe, but full as amply as 
„% my waſted fortune could admitte, and more libe- 
« rally then to my own younger children, My debts 
J ordered to be ſatisfyed. And if there ſhall be 
« cawſe to give farther directions in that poynte, I 
1 truſte will give me time to- doo it. Let me 
«« in your letters recea ve a particular of all the wri- 
« tinges and notes contayned in that box, and doe it 
« with all the ſpeed you can. Acquaint my brothers 
with this my letter, who, I judge, are perplexed 
„with the preſent apprehenſion of myne and therein 
«« the conſideration of their own fortunes. Be you all 
% notwithſtandinge of good cheer, and doe you, my 
Wife, comforte yourlelf, and beleve, that the great- 
«« eft dewtye you can now performe unto me, is to 
% rayſe up your own mynde, and conſerve yourſelf a- 
« ble to cherriſhs and brede up in vertue thoſe our poor 
children, who (ſhould you by grief and ſorrow over- 
„ throwe your ſelf) were in manifeſt danger (but by 
« God's great mercye) to be wholly undermined. Al- 
« mightye God bleſſe you all. His mercye and bleſ- 
„ ſings be with us and remayne upon us for ever. 
„Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

| 10 Fo. &s 


Another Letter, which he wrote probably after 
his condemnation, 1s as follows. 8 

* had a purpoſe at the time I wrot laſte unto you 
„ by Humphrye Parrote in that letter of mine, to have 
«« diſcourſed at large both the reaſons, that moved me 
* to deviſe the conveyances contained in this box, 
as alſo on ſundry other matters then intended; and 
touching the education of your children, and the 
„ guiding of your ſelf and the ſmall eſtate left unto 
„ you, to have declared my mind and judgment. But 
*« ſuch in truth hath bin the trouble of bringing thoſe 
*« buiſneſſes to perſection, and the aſſurance given me 
*« to haſten towards my Journeye ſo ſuddenly follow- 
«« inge, as 1 am utterly diſappointed; therefore I muſt 
« both enter and conclude at once this, that would o- 
„% therwiſe — at my hands, both in regarde of the 
« ſubjecte and of my will to omitte no neceſlary cau- 
«« tion, a much larger diſputation. But to come to the 
% matter; I have in theſe conveyances deſired to pro- 
«« vide for your ſelf and children, to ſatisfye my cre- 
«« ditors, to ſave harmleſs my ſuretys ingaged for my 
«« debts; and laſtly to recompenſe in ſorte, as my ſtate 
«« doth permit, my antient ſervants and followers. 
« In this, as you are the partye neareſt unto me, 
«« firſte and beſte provided for, placed in moſt 
* truſt and confidence by me; ſo do I require 
at your hands, and charge you by the love that you 
„ owe as a wife, and by the dewtye that you beare 
as a Chriſtian woman, that in all theſe things de- 
«« viſed by me, you endeavour your uttermolſt to have 
* them trewly performed. And becauſe the children 
« God has given me, are and 
« ters in this world moſt to be reſpected ; of them 
« firſt I require, that above all other things you take 


« eſpecial care, that they be brought up in the feare 


«© of God, which dependeth all future bleſſinges 
*« bath in his world and in the world to come. Next, 
*« that they may be inſtructed carefully in learning and 
« good manners, without which there can be no ex- 
% pectation of any worthyneſs to be ig them. And 
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died on Wedneſday the 25th of July following, and was interred in the Churc of St. 
George in Southwark. His widow petitioned King James I, at Doncafter in his pro- 
greſs to London from Scotland, for her huſband's forfeited eſtate, which his Majeſt7 
readily conſented to, and by his Letters Patents made a grant of it to her; and an 
act was paſſed in the firſt year of his reign for reverſing the attainder of Mr, Littleton, 
(4) In the Let. and reſtoring the blood of his children. Thomas Habington Eſq; in a letter (d) to Sir 
ee ty; Tho. Lyttleton, Bar. the ſon of this Gentleman, has this expreſſion : If you would but laye 
ſtone over your u. and write thereon but John Litelton Eſq; that ſame will ſufficiently 
blaze his exceeding worthyneſs. And the ſame Gentleman in his manuſcript Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Worceſterſhire, in the account of the family of Lyttelton, gives this character 
of him: John Litelton, a man of that undaunted ſpirit as he trampled over all afflic- 
« tions, ſcorning as duſt his large revenues, and with that reſignation and fubmiſſon to : 
« Almighty God, as he eſteemed himſelf not a man, but a worm: of all which I being 


* 


cc memorial "7 


« laſtly, that eſpeciall care be, that when they attayn 
« to years of underftanding, they may not be taynted 

with the fylthe of baſe companye; but ſeaſoned 
4 even in their beginninges with ſuche hquors of civil 
« and vertuous ſobriety, as may relliſh all the reſt of 
their lives and actions. Theſe things, my dear wife, 
4% I doe moſt earneſtly recommend unto you; and in 
« the care to ſee this performed, I praye you upon 
« your love unto me; for there will come a time, 
« when you and I ſhall meete (if it pleaſe God now 
« otherwiſe to diſpoſe of us) I meane before the face 
« of God, where I will demand it at your handes, 
«« and in whoſe name I once agayn require it of you. 
«© There are in the little painted caſkette certayn let- 
<« ters not meet to be ſeen or peruſed; I praye you of 
4c all loves between you and me, that the ſame may 
4 he burned, and that no diſhonour nor diſgrace com 
« to any perſon whom the ſame doth concern, For 
4% as my frailtye hath bin the occaſion thereof, the 
% publiſhing of theſe follys would leave a ſpotte 
« and blemiſh in my reputation. My moſt dearly 
« efteemed wife, almightye God of his great infinite 
« mercye and goodneſſe bleſſe thee, and bleſſe all thy 
4 children; give us all of his to ſerve and ho- 
4 nour his holy name; and us happye partakers 
together of his glorious Kingdom in Heaven. Amen, 
« Amen, Amen.” 


He wrote likewiſe the following letter to his wiſe 
dated February the zoth 1600 from the dungeon in 
Newgate, after his condemnation. 


« J have in ſeveral letters and notes, as matters 

< have preſented themſelves to my memory, recom- 

„ mended unto. you the performance of thoſe thinges, 
that are left by me in my tyme of liberty unprovi- 

« ded, and are of that imall qualitye, that may 
„Without much empeachmente to your eſtate be an- 

«« fwered. I will not impoſe upon you any matter of 

** farther burthen, yet in charge and truſte equal, yf 
not of greater force, than any of thoſe I have al- 

„ ready injoyned; that is to ſay, that you call to 
mind the meritts and deſertes of thoſe faythfull fol- 
* lowers and frendes of myne, that have in the times 
% of my troubles, not only imployed theyr honeſte in- 

% deavours and carefull travells, for the good of me, 

% your ſelf, and children; but in matters of my 
«+ diſtreſſe have ingaged themſelves, theyr credites, 
„ and whole fortynes, for my private occaſions. 

«© Amongſt the reſte, none in alliance of his wife and 

«+ children more neer, in the great care and paynes he 

4% hath taken of more meritte, nor in bazard- of his 

«+ eſtate any ſo deeply ingaged, as is Humphry Pa- 
'3 He was his « rotte (3), my honeſie faithfull frend. I doe there- 
—_— fore charge and intreate you in love; I commande 
% you in the dewtye and reſpecte you ought- to. beare 
«« unto. me, that you love him, you regard and eſteem, 
«« you ſavour and protecte him, as one, who hath don 
«© unto mee, unto you, and our children, the offices of 
«« a truſtye, „diſoreet frend; and will, I know, 
ever remayn to that poor howle of Frankley a faith- 
„ full follower, and without grudging or diſdayn a 
«* willing ſervante. Remember your ſelf alſo; how 
“ in my love, in my truſte, in my confidence of your 


' *« fortunes. Allmighty God 


* an eye-witneſs doe hope, that this heyre of the worthy Judge hath ſo acquitted him- 
ſelf at the tribunal of our eternal Judge, as his faults and imperfections being waſhed 
« away with the blood of Chriſt, he poſſeſſeth never-ending felicity. And for this 
«© worlde, 1 would theaſe my poor lines weare a tombe of braſs to celebrate his 


FLITTLETON 


good nature to my children, and gratefull affection 
to my neereſt ſrends, I have in the divifion of my 
torne eſtate delt moſt kindly and moſt bounrifully 
with you. I therefore in juſtice require it at your 
** handes, that you laye aſide all privatte ſancyes and 


| © humors taken upon conceyte and miſpriſion, and 


* love, cherriſhe, and eſteem of him and all that ſhall 
** belonge unto him, as one that I have by my laſt will 
and requeſte commended unto you. It is true, that 
he hath performed ſame dewty as unto me, that maye 
*© (thinges not well meaſured) give pretence of ex- 
** ception unto you. But wayinge witkall, chat it 
*« was my commaundmente, and that he was not to 
*« examyne, much leſſe to. refuſe any buſineſſes: com- 
«© mited by me unto him, you muſt reſort backe either 
** to laye that falte (yf any) upon me, or moſt juſtly 
upon your own miſtakynge. My dear wife; I praye 
you, let not my fraylties be remembered, but can- 
cel the remembrance of them, as well towards me, 
chat have bin the principal offender, as towards all 
* others, that I have made acceſſorys; in which nam- 
* ber I proteſte I never bad thought to uſe this man 
in ſo baſe and vile an office; neither would he, I 
*« proteſte, have ſo villefyed himſelf (as I verely be- 
* lieve) yt I wold have ſo far wronged him. Love 
him therefore, I once agayn praye you, and make 
«« uſe of his honeſte endeavours and faithſull ſervice. 
And the ſame requeſt I make for this man, I make 
for Gilbert Conniſbye ; and wiſhe that you have 
«© conſideration, as you maye be able, of theyr loſſes 
ſuſtayned by me and Go my unlucky worldly 

bleſſe you and all my 
ſweet babes, and ſend us of his grace, while we 
«« remayne in this tranſitorye pilgrimage ; and when 
«« we paſle hence, a joyfull meeting in his heavenly 
+ kingdome. Amen. Amen. Amen.” 


He wrote likewiſe the following letter to his uncle 
Mr. Thomas Forteſcue dated from Newgate the 2d of 
March 1600. 


The conveyance, you write of, is alreadie placed in 
« ſafe cuſtodie, and in honeſt truſtie handes. Yf my 
care taken forthe good of my wife and children make 
«© others careles of my life, and my kinde naturall 
«« reſpecte. ſhall be a meanes to make me extraordina- 
rely neglected, I muſte then truſte to my ſelfe, and 
* will not leave to make uſe of my owe to myne 
„% owne beſt advantage. The writinge I took into 


„ myne owne handes from my cozen Perrot a fortnighte 


4 ſithence, of whoſe honeſte carriage and fidelitie I 
„ muſte give this teſtemonye, that I have, in all my 
«« former ſuites and theſe late trobles, founde him the 


moſte truſtie carefull freinde to his poore power, that 


«© I have had; which the rather I here mentione, in 
«« regarde of ſome odious falſe informations I doe take 
„ knowledge to be ſuggeſted againſte him. To your 
«« ſelfe, my good I have bin for many kind- 
“ neſſts beholdinge, which I will during my life ac- 


knowledge, and after my deathe praye to God to 
«< requite- them. 


% Your nephewe 
SHE 5 job Lie, 
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tFLITTLETON (EDWARD) Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England in the 


reign of King Charles I, was eldeſt ſon of Sir Edward Littleton of Mounſlow in Shrop- 


«) Lloyd's State ſhire, one of the Juſtices of the Marches, and Chief Juſtice ot North Wales (a), and 


orthies, pag» 
1003, 2d edit · 
1670, in 8 vo. 


on. vol. 2. col. 
83. 2d edit. Lon- 
don 1721. 


(e) Idem, Faofti 
Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
183. 


4) Lives of all 
the Lords Chan- 
cellors, Lords 
Keepers, &c. vol. 
1. pag. 127. 
London 1708, in 
8vo. 


(e) Ibid. 


{f) Wood, Ath. 
Gxon. ubi ſupra. 


Live: of the 
2. — 
ubi ſupra. 


grandſon of John Littleton, Parſon of Mounſlow [ 


He was born in that county in 


1589, and became a Gentleman Commoner of Chri Church in Oxford in the begin- 
er A, ning of the year 1606 (0), and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts April the 28th 


1609 (c). 


hence he was removed to the Inner-Temple, where he made ſo great a 


rogreſs in the ſtudy of the Law, that he became eminent in the profeſſion of it. In the 
3 — in 1628 he had the management of the high preſumption charged on the 
Duke of Buckingham about King James's death; upon which occaſion he behaved 


himſelf with an univerſal applauſe between the jealouſy of the People and the honour of 
His firſt preferment in the Law was the place of a Judge in North-Wales, 


the Court (d). 


after which he was elected Recorder of London (e), being about the ſame time Counſellor 


the Inner-Temple (7). October the 17th 1634 he was made Sollicitor General (g). 
June the 6th 1635 he was knighted by his Majeſty at Whitehall (5). January the 27th 
1639 he was conſtituted Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; and January the 23d 


following was appointed Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal (7). 
made a Peer of England by the name of Lord Littleton Baron of 


ounſlow in Shrop- 


ſhire (&). In the beginning of the Long Parliament he was in good eſteem with both 


with the Parliament; but at laſt in July 1642 retired to the King at York, having juſt 
before ſent the Great Seal thither [B], and conſtantly attended his Majeſty till his death, 


A} Grandſon of Fobn Littleton, Parſon of Moun/low. 
Ti John 222 had, as we — above, vl 
ſons, viz. Thomas, Edward, Chriſtopher, Adam, and 
William. 1. Thomas, the eldeſt, vocat. de Stoke- 
Milbury in Shropſhire, married the daughter of Adam 
Luttley of Bromcroft Caſtle in the ſame county, Eſq; 
and died in 1621, and was interred at Mounſlow, 
leaving iſſue five ſons and four daughters, viz. Adam, 
who married the daughter and coheir of Poyntz of 
North Okenden in Eſſex, and from whom deſcended 
Sir Thomas Littleton Bart. Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons in the reign of King William III. Richard, 
the ſecond ſon, who died unmarried ; Thomas, the 
third ſon, Vicar of Hales-Owen in Shropſhire, and fa- 
ther of Dr. Adam Littleton, author of the Latin 
Dictionary; John, the fourth ſon, who married Mary 
Bullock of Middleton in Shropſhire; George, the 
fifth ſon, Vicar of Long Stanton in the ſame county. 
Of the daughters, Alice, the eldeſt, was wife of John 
James, Clerk, of Tugford in Shropſhire ; Elizabeth, 
wife of John Stedman of Aſton in Shropſhire Gent. 
Cecily, wife of Richard Hotchkis of Priers-Ditton 
in the ſame county ; the fourth daughter died un- 
married, | 
Edward Littleton, brother of Thomas, and ſecond 
ſon of John Littleton, Parſon of Mounſlow, was Chief 
uſtice of North-Wales, and died in 1621, and was 
interred at Llanvoire in Denbighſhire. He left iſſue 
by Mary his wife, daughter of Edward Walter of 
Ludlow Eſq; and chief Juſtice of South-Wales, eight 
ſons and five daughters : 1. Edward, the eldeſt, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, of whom we treat in this 
article, 2, William, Serjeant at Law, 3. James, 
Fellow of All-Souls-College in Oxford, who, as well as 
his ſecond brother William, died unmarried. 4. Wil- 
liam, who married Mary, daughter of John Webſter 
of Amſterdam, Merchant. 5. John, Fellow of All- 
Souls-College in Oxford, and elected Maſter of the 
Temple in 1638 in the room of Dr. Micklethwait, 
and ſucceeded in 1645 by Mr. Tombes. 6. Natha- 
niel, Gentleman in the Earl of Southampton's Com- 
pany in the Low Countries. 7. Timothy, Baron of 
the Exchequer, interred in the Temple Church. 8. 
Samuel. The three laſt died unmarried. Of the 
daughters, Anne was wife of 'Thomas Ketelby of Steple 
in Salop; Martha, unmarried ; Mary, wife of Gilbert 
Jonrh Counſellor at Law. Priſcilla, wife of Periott 
rice of Scoteſborough in Pembrokeſhire ; Joan, who 
died unmarried. | - 
Chriſtopher, third ſon of John, Parſon of Moun- 


flow, was of Chriſt Church in Oxford, where he 


commenced Maſter of Arts, but died ſoon after, viz. 
Auguſt the 6th 1578, and was interred at Mounſlow. 
„the fourth ſon of John Littleton, was Rector 


of Ruſhbury in Shropſhire, and married Margaret 


which 


daughter of Edward Jacon of Thongland, by whom 
be had fix ſons and one daughter, who all died with- 
out iſſue, 


William, the fifth ſon, was of Stretton in Shrop- 


ſhire, and married 1 — daughter of John H 
ame 


ton of Churbury in the county Eſq; by whom 
had iſſue five ſons and three daughters. 1. Edward, 
died unmarried. 2. William, married Frances, daugh- 
ter of John Pointon. 3. Chriſtopher. 4. Adam. 
„Thomas, who all died unmarried. Of the daughters, 
y, the eldeſt, was wife of Robert Marſhal of 
Shrewſbury ; Frances and Jane died unmarried. | 
[B) He faid fome time with the Parliament; but 
at laft in Fuly 1642 retired to the King at York, bav- 
ing before ſent the Great Seal thither.) Whitelocke 
«« tells us (1), that the Lord Kee 


% to Mr, Eliot, whom the King ſent to him for it; 


Y Wood, Ath, 
Oxon. vol. 2. 


to the Univerſity of Oxford. In 1632 he was choſen Summer-Reader of the Society of col. 84. 


(i) Liver of the 

Lords Chancel- 

lors, pag» 126, 

February the 18th he was **7 

2 — 
aronape of Er- 

land, — "ah. 


Houſes ; and when the King paſſed the Triennial Bill, and that of the Subſidies, both bs. 465, b. 


Houſes by the Lord-Keeper returned their thanks to his Majeſty (7). He ſtaid ſome time 42 bo 14 


lors, page 127. 


„after his great ad- (1) Memorials of 
«© herence to the Parliament, delivered the Great Seal 2 


«« and ſhortly after Littleton followed the Seal to 1732. 


„the King, but was not reſpected by him, or his 
«« Courtiers ; yet he was a man of courage and of ex- 
«« cellent parts and learning.” The Earl of Claren- 
don obſerves (2), that the Keeper 


complaiſance towards the prevailing party. Mr. Hyde, 
who was much truſted by the King in the Houle of 
Commons, and had ever born the Keeper a great reſ- 
pet, was as much concerned at his behaviour as any 
man, and with great freedom told his Lordſhip, how 
much he was fallen in the eſteem of all good men ; 
and that the King could not but be highly diſpleaſed 
with him ; and then diſcourſed upon an odd vote, 
that had paſſed. Though the Lord Keeper was igno- 
rant how much the King at that time truſted Mr. 
Hyde, he was not igyorant, that his Majeſty had a 
good opinion of him: ſo that as ſoon as he had en- 
tered upon this diſcourſe, to which he was very at- 
tentive, he went to the door (they being themſelves in 
his Study at Exeter-Houſe) and finding ſome perſons 
in the next room, he ordered them to withdraw ; and 
locking both the door of that room and his Study, be- 
un with giving Mr. Hyde many thanks for his friend- 
Ip, Which he could nut more manifeſtly eſteem than 
by ufing freedom again with him, which he deſigned to 
do. Then be bewailed his own condition; and that 
he, had been advanced from the Common Pleas, 
where he was acquainted with the buſineſs and the 
perſons he had to deal withall, to an higher office, 
which required him to deal with another fort of men, 
and in affairs in which he was a ftranger ; nor had 
he one friend among them, with whom he could con- 
fer 'upon any difficulty, that occurred to him. He 
ſpoke then of the unhappy ſtate of the King's affairs, 
and ſaid, they would never do this, if they were 
— 2 


in the Houſe (2) Hier 
of Lords ſilently ſuffered all matters to be carried to 5 Rebellion, 
the prejudice of his Majeſty, and uſed too great a B; 
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Oxon ubi ſupra · 


(n) He was cre- 
ated ſo Octob. 
14, 1642» 


{o) Dugdale, 
Origines Juridi- 


ciales. 


{a) C:mtinuation 
of the Supple- 
ment to Cillier's 
Dittionary, 


(b) Wood, Ath, 
Oxon, vol. 2, col. 
915, 24 edit, 
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which happened Auguſt 27, 1645; he being then Colonel of a Regiment of Foot and Privy 
Countellen to che King ad His body was interred in the Cathedral of Chriſt Church, 
where a monument was erected to him by his only daughter and heir, the Lady Anne 
Littleton, widow of Sir Thomas Littleton, Bart. In his epitaph- be is ſaid to be 
deſcended from Sir Thomas Littleton, Knight of the Bath, i ſub Edwardo IV, 
Juſtitiarius, Leges Anglite municipales (prius indigeſtas) in Enchiridion | feliciter reduxit. 
Beſides ſeveral of his Speeches [CI, we have nothing of his extant but Reports in the 
Common Pleas and Exchequer in the 2d, zd, Aub, 5th, 6th, and 7th of King Charles I, 
printed at London 1683 in fol. In the ſouth window of the Inner-Temple-Hall in Lon- 
don is a fine ſhield of his arms with fifteen quarterings. He married firſt Anne, daughter 
of John Littleton of Frankley Eſq; by whom he had one ſon and two daughters, who all died 
infants. His ſecond wife was we Lac Sidney Calverley, Relict of Sir George Calverley of 
Cheſhire, and daughter of Sir William Jones, Judge of the King's-Bench. His only 
daughter Anne had by her huſband Sir Thomas Littleton Bart. (u), a ſon, Edward, 
who died in 1664, and lies interred in the Temple Church. The Lord Keeper bore for 
arms a creſcent within a mullet, as appeared from a ſhield of his in the Inner-Temple- 
Hall (o); which ſhews him to have been a ſecond fon of a third houſe. Lord Cla- 
rendon (p) gives us this character of him, that * he was a man of great re- (p) Hiftry of 
e putation in the profeſſion of the Law, for learning, and all other advantages which z: .. 
« attend the moſt eminent men. He was of a very good extraction in Shropſhire, and 
inherited a fair fortune and inheritance from his father. He was a handſome and a 
proper man, of a very graceful preſence, and notorious courage, which, in his youth, 
« he had manifeſted with his ſword. He had taken great pains in the hardeſt and moſt 
« Knotty part of the Law, as well as that which was more cuſtomary, and was not only 
« ready and expert in the books, but exceedingly verſed in records, in ſtudying and 
«© examining whereof, he had kept Mr. Selden company, with whom he had great friend- 
&«« ſhip, and who had much aſſiſted him; ſo that he was looked upon the beſt Anti- 
<«« quary of his profeſſion, who gave himſelf up to practice; and upon the meer ſtrength 
« of his abilities he had raiſed himſelf into the firſt rank of the Practicers of the Com- 
c mon- Law Courts, and was choſen Recorder of London before he was called to the 


«« Bench, and grew preſently into the higheſt practice in all the other Courts, as well as 
ce thoſe of the Law.” | ʒ.f Lovime madzia. good. fade >. 


- Fd * 


1 
1 4 
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« not reſolved to do more. He foreſaw it could not would adviſe his Majeſty rather to write kindly to the 
«« be long before a war would break out in the na- Lord Keeper ta bring” Seal to- him, than to ſend / 
« tion; and of what importance in that ſeaſon the for the Seal itfelf; and lay him aſide. To this, after 
« Great Seal ſhould be with his Majeſty. That no ſome doubts, the ocher two conſemted, and their let- 
« man ſhould be more willing to periſh with and for, ters were diſpatched away that very night. The King 
«« his Majeſty ; the proſpect of which neceſſity had made was moved with their reaſons, and glad to find Mr. 
« him comply ſo much with that party, that there had Hyde fo coder of the Keeper; but till continued 
« lately been a conſultation, whether in regard the. doubtful, and ſtill reſolved to ſend both for him and 
« King might ſend for him, or the Great Seal be the Seal upon a Saturday in the * Afternoon, becauſe 
„ taken from him, it were ädviſable to keep it in then there could be no notice taken of it till Monday. 
« ſome ſecure place, Which the Keeper ſhould al- Mr. Hyde continded to viſit the Keeper frequently, 
«« ways receive upon occaſion, they having no intent and finding him firm to his purpoſe, and of opinion, 
„ to diſoblige him; the knowledge of which had in- in regard of the high temper which the Houſe was 
« duced him to vote, as he did, in the late debate; in, that it could not be delayed, he told him, * next. 
« and by that compliance, which he knew would give week he might expect a meſſenger; that he would 
«*« the King very ill impreſſions of him, he had “ once more wait u on him, and tell him the day, 
gained ſo much credit with them, that he ſhould be “ and would then ſet out himſelf before him to York ;” 
« able to preſerve the Seal in his own hands, till his with which he was much pleaſed; and the Keeper ac- 
«« Majeſty ſhould demand it; and then he would be tually followed him. En 
« ready to wait on the King with it.” Within a [C] His Speeches.) I. 4 Speech ar 4 Conference 
few. days after the. King, then at York, ſent an order cuirb the Lords in Parliament concerning the Liberty of 
to the Lord Falkland to demand the Seal from him. the Subject, and Propriety in thei Gu zu April 1628. 
His Majeſty wiſhed them, (for Sir John Colepepper See Ryſoworth's Collections, Vol. J. p. 5 25. uf an. 1628. 
and Mr. Hyde were always included in ſuch referen- This with other Conferences were publiſhed by them- 
ces) to conſider, whether they thought the Lord Chief ſelves in 1642 in 4to: II. A Speech in" the Houſe of 
Tultice Banks, or Mr. Selden, were the moſt proper Commons at the N of two Bill.. London 1641 

it. Hereupon Mr. Hyde told them of his confe-, in qto. III. Several Arguments and Diſcourſes. See 
rence with the Lord Keeper, and what profeſſions he Nfbevortb's Appendix p. 28, and in a book, intitled, 
had made; and was very poſitive that he would The Sovereign Prerogative and Subject s Privileges diſ- 
punctually perform it; and therefore, propoſed, that: coffed &c, London 1657 in folio. © © © har 
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> LITTLETON (ADAM), deſcended from an antient family in . Shropſhire, and (9 Wales . 


(b), and: ejected thence by the Parljament-V iſitors. November the 2d 1648 (c), and ſoon of the Church « 
after became Uſher of Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards-carried on his proſeſſion elſe- Patt 2. * 109. 
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% Wood, Ff 1670 he accumulated the degrees in Divinity () [4], being then plan in Ordinary (i) Newcourt, 


Oxon, vol. 2, ol. 2 a 
131, x82, ans Majeſty 


(g] Newcourt, 
vol. 1. pag. 922. 


0xn, ubi fopra- monument | 


T4] Arcumulated the degrees in Divinity.) His let- 
1 to the Univerſity under Rl hand of 
Dr. Humphery Henchman, Biſhop of London, which 
our author brought with him, when he came to take 

his degrees, had the following words in them: Vir 
egregie dofns, ' multiplici- Literaturd extultus, eogue doc- 
tis beniſque plurimi faftus eft & adamatus, tum ob fin- 
gularem eruditinem, humanitatem, morumgue ſuavi- 
tatem, tum ob vitam inculpatam 8 pie inflitutam, in 
concionando facultatem promptam & exquifitum ingeni- 
um. His nominibus apud nos claret, Sc.” 5 

[I] His Dicionary.] It was printed at London in 
1678 in a thick quar to under this title: Linguæ La- 
tinæ Liber dictionarius quadripartitus. 4 Latin Dic- 
tionary in four parts. 1. An Engliſh-Latin. 2. A La- 


tim-Claſſlca. 3. A (Latin proper. 4. A Latin-barba- - 


rous, &c. It was reprinted in 1685 in 4to with ad- 
ditions. The fixth edition with very large amend- 
ments and improvements was printed at London 1735 
in qto. The Cambridge Diionary printed in 1693 in 

to; with the title 6 Linguæ Romane Difiomarium 

culentum now, is an Improvement of Dr. Littleton's 
Dictionary, made by ſeveral perſons, whoſe names 
are concealed from public knowledge, and who, in 
their preface, after a grateful acknowledgment to our 
author, as to the EAA Latin part, obſerve, that 
they, have inſerted. ee! whole Claſſes of words, 
which had been either omitted before, or were very 
lately introduced into the Engliſh language ; and that 
they have been more exact, more diſtin, and full, 
in noting the various, fignificationzgf Verbs and Nouns 
that in the Latin Claſſic they began, their collection by 
a careful peruſal of ſeveral authors, as Lucretius, Te. 
rence, Cæſar, Phædrus, Gratius, Petronjus, c. ſome 
of whom had ſcarce been named, or if ſometimes 


quoted, often to very little, and ſometimes to very bad 


purpoſes, in Dictionaries of the ſame volume with 
theirs, That the iec 5 
Latin Theſaurus lay alyays before t em, an 
ſtantly conſulted by tham; that they Ff ew 
manuſcript: collection in three large folio's, digeſted 
into an alphabetical prder, made by Mr, John Milton 
out of all the. heſt and pureſt Roman authors; and fur- 
ther, that the complete Indices generally annexed to * 
a 


Was con- 


Dauphin editions of moſt of the Roman writers 
been very ſerviceable to them, That they had re- 
trenched many far fetched Emen in former Dictiona- 
ries; had given a larger account of the conſtruction of 
Verbs; had rejected Mw and phraſes, whoſe au- 
thors were gither not to be found or, when found, 
appeared in, i harbarous and uncouth a dreſs, as made 
them very unfit company for - Tully, Cæſar, &c. 
and laſtly, that they had diſtinguiſhed the poetical 
Latin wenig bx, f placed, .balars hem. Mr. 
{1} P42. 4. of his Robert-Ainſworth.. tells us (1), that : thoſe, who are 
Pre/ace to his e deſirous tojhave'a more particular account of the 
,“ difference: between this [Cambridge] Dictionary and 
Seca, 4 that publiſhed by, Ds, Littleton, as tothe Engliſh and 
A compendicus I Latin part, may i * their curioſity by the com- 
Dictionary of the -e pariſon of a few ſheets of each. But it is very ma- 
Latin Tengue, «+ nifeſt, that theſe editors have made very large and 
on 22 «*« uſeful improvements in the letters L, M, N, O, and 
> 7 6 8 Latin Claſſical part, and augmented or 
r «' correfted What had been done by Littleton (though 
neither in ſo large or careful à manner as under 
the aforeſaid letters) in moſt of the other parts of the 
. work. The improvements made under the afore- 
„ faid letters, 4s alſo a large part of their title, as 
well as the preface, have been inſerted in the ſeve- 
fal editionsf Littleton (except the laſt [the ſixth], 
TEE vy * new —— — th been otherwiſe 
e ſomewhat aſtereq) printed lance t 
es 4 this wart 2 TA ah e; but the other parts of 
009 + E'Littleton in remain as they were, when firſt 
(z) Ibid. pag 9+ &\ publiſhed.” Mr. Ainſworth afterwards remarks (2), 
that the editors of the Cambrigge Diftionary in their 


th 


1, : 


September the 16th 1674 he 

of which Church he was afterwards Sub-Dean (+). 

to the Church of St. Botolph Alderſgate, 'whi N 

Beſides his Latin and Engliſh Dictionary [B], he publiſhed ſeveral other works [C]. pau. 

(5) Wood, Arb. died June the + gk 1694; and was interred in his Church of Chelſea, where he has a Jann 799 
w 


ond edition, o N 
kewiſe uſed a 


publication of 


e Prebendary of Weſtminſter (g 


tionary, and 
* Walker, ubi ſu- 


e bra. Wood fays 


he reſigned about the year 1689 (i 


an epitaph [D]. He was an excellent Philologiſt, and Grammarian, 5 


title have theſe words: which latter [the Latin 
annexed to the Engliſh in the firſt part of their edi- 
tion] zo word or expreſſion is admitted, but what is 
Claſſic, and of an approved authority ; and in their preface 
they aſſure the reader that they had not only read, but 
eveighed and confidered every line and word in that whole 
collection. This, ſays Mr. Ainſworth, is ſo ſtrong an 
*« aſſurance of accuracy, that one would be unwillin 
« to ſuſpect the truth of the aſſertion ; but had I, 

upon a careful examination, found it to be ſtrictly 

true, I ſhould hardly have given myſelf the trouble 

of compiling a new Latin Dictionary, or of de- 

« firing the public to peruſe, without prejudice, the 

«« following remarks on little more than the firſt two 

pages of the Engliſh and Latin part of the Dictio- 

„ nary publiſhed by them.” He then gives us his 

remarks; and afterwards obſerves (3), that it muſt (3) Ibid. pag. 19. 
*© beowned, in juſtice to the editors of the Cambridge | 
Dictionary, that they have cited authorities for many 

„words, which are left intirely deſtitute of them in 

* all the editions of Littleton ; and that the Diſtinc- 

tion of the poetical wards, obſerved in the 2 

« Dicbionam, has been neglected in moſt of the edi- 


tions of Littleton's Dictionary, and particularly in 


„that of 1735. 

[C] He publiſhed ſeveral other works.) 1. Tragi- 
comedia Oxonienſis. Printed in one ſheet in 4to. 1648. 
It is a Latin poem upon the proceedings of the Viſitors. 
at Oxford appointed by the Parliament. It begins 
thus: Devictas Aquilas geminamgue in clade Ruinam. 
Though the general report at the time of the publica- 
tion of this piece aſcribed it to our author ; yet Dr. 
Thomas Barlow frequently ſaid, that it was written by 
John Carrick, a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, and he noted 
this in a copy of that Poem, which was in his ſtudy. 
II. Paſor metricus, five Vices omnes Nowi Teftamenti 
primogenia Hexametris Verfibus tomprebenſæ. London 
1658 in 4to. To this is ſubjoined Diatriba in oo 
Tractatus diſiributa, in gud agitur de flectendi, derivandi, 
& componendi ratione. III. Elementa Religionis, five 
guatuor Capita catechetica totidem Linguis deſcripta, in 
aer ſeholarum., London 1658 in 8vo. To this is 
ubjoined, Complicatio Radicum in primæuã Hebræo- 
rum Lingud. IV. Solomon's Gate: or an entrance into 
the Church, being a familiar explanation of the grounds . 
of Religion contained in four heads 2. Catechiſm, wiz. 
The Lord's Prayer, Apofile's Creed, Ten Commandments 
and the Sacraments. London 1662 in 8vo. dedicated 
to Anne, Ducheſs of York. V. Sixty one ſermons 
preached moſily upon public eccafions, whereof fre were for- 
merly printed. London 1680 in fol. VI. 4 ſermon 
at a ſolemn n—_ of the natives of the city and county 
of Worcefter in the Church of St. Mary Je Bow, 24 
June 1680. London 1680 in 4to. VII. He wrote 
the Preface to Cicero's works, printed at London 1681 
in two volumes in fol. VIII. He publiſhed, Diſer- 
tatio Epiſtolaris de Furamento medicorum, qui *OPKOE 
TNNOKPA'TOYE dicitur. In gud Ven. Fir P. Bald- 
vinus H M. D. weterem wulgarem werfionem im- 
probans aliam ſubſtituit nowam, &c. London 1693 in 
4to. IX. He tranſlated from Latin inco Engliſh, and 
added notes to Mr. Selden's Jani Anglorum facies al. 
tera. This tranſlation he publiſhed under the name 
of Redman Wefticoat Gent. at London 1683 in fol. X. 
He tranſlated alſo from Greek into Engliſh Plutarch's 
Life of Themiſflocles, printed in the firſt volume of 
Plutarch's Lives by ſeveral hands, London 
1683 in 8vo. 

[D) With an Epitaph.) It is as follows : 


« Hic prope ſitum eſt corpus 
% Poctiſſimi viri & de literis optimè meriti 
N % Adami Littleton 8. T. P. 
% Capellani Regii, Canonici 
% Weſtmonaſterienſis, 
« Hujus Eccleſia i Per 


May the 27th 1685 he was enge (k) Callier's Di- 
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and an univerſal ſcholar; an indefatigable reſtorer of the Latin Tongue, as appears from 
his Latin Dictionary; and an exquiſite Critic in the Greek, a Lexicon whereof he la- 
boured much in compiling out of the antient and modern Lexicographers; but was pre- 
vented finiſhing it by death. He was well ſkilled in the Oriental Languages and Rab- 
binical Learning, in proſecution of which ſtudies he exhauſted great part of his fortune 
upon purchaſing books and manuſcripts from all parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
Some time before his death he made a ſmall eſſay towards facilitating the knowledge of 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic tongues, which, if he had not been hindred by death, 
he would have brought into a narrower compaſs, and freed from the unneceſſary load of 
radixes, with which the common Lexicons are incumbered. He was verſed in all the 
abſtruſe parts of the Mathematics, in which he wrote a great many manuſcripts concern- 
ing myſtical Numeration, which came into the hands of the Reverend Dr. Hockin, his 
brother-in-law. He was extremely charitable, eaſy of acceſs, communicative, affable, 
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5 pag. 528. 


(1) Colliers Pie: facetious in converſation, free from paſſion, of a ſtrong conſtitution, and a venerable 


B bi ſu- 
Ma , countenance (0). 


«« (Per ſpatium XXIV annorum) Rectoris 
„O Omnibus hujus Parochiz Incolis 
„ Unice chari: 
E ſtirpe antiquà & venerabili oriundi. 
«« Obiit ultimo ＋ * 1694, 
« Anno ætatis ſuz 67. 


« This gentleman was deſcended from a younger 
branch of 2 Littleton, Baron of Mounſlow, 
ſometime Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Charles I. whoſe an- 


*« ceſtor was Judge Littleton, in the reign of King 
Henry IV. (to whom we owe the great knowledge 
of our Common Law.) He was bred up at Ox- 
ford, and diſtinguiſhed there for his knowledge in 
« the Oriental tongues : whilſt he was Canon of 
«« Weſtminſter, he had a grant from King Charles II. 
** to ſucceed Dr. Richard Buſbey in the maſterſhip of 
„that great School; for which he was highly quali- 
« fied. His Latin Dictionary will perpetuate his name 
to all poſterity.” T. 


Since the printing off of the Article of the family of Littleton, we have received ſome 
Additions and Corrections to it, which we ſhall give in the Note [A]. 


[4] Some Additions and Corrections to it, which wwe 
ſhall give in the Note.] 

Emma de Tatlington, the daughter of the firſt Lit- 
tleton, Lord of Frankley, married a ſecond huſband, 
viz. de Wethamſtede, and died ſeiſed of Frankley a- 
bout the year 1298, as appears from an Inguiſitio poſt 
mortem Emme de Wheth. capt. apud Worcefter eodem 
ano, in the hands of Charles Lyttelton, Eſq; 

Thomas Litteton or Luttelton, Grandfather of Judge 
Littleton, who wrote the Tenures, married the daughter 
and heireſs of Quatermain by his wife, the daughter 
of Grey of Rotherfield in Oxfordſhire. 

Mr. Arthur Collins tells us, that the Judge had five 
Brothers and five ſiſters ; and that his father-in-law 
Burley was deſcended of a younger brother of Sir Si- 
mon Burley, Knight of the Garter. 

Sir William Littleton, eldeſt ſon of the Judge, died 
between December 1507 and February following ; as 
appears from the date of the Probate of his Will. 

John Littleton, ſon and heir of Sir William married 
the daughter of Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton Knight, 
brother's ſon to John Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, and 
uncle of John Talbott of Albrighton in Salop, and 
afterwards of Grafton in Worceſterſhire, lineal An- 


ceſtor of the late Duke of Shrewſbury. This John 

Littleton was Knight of the ſhire for the county of 

128 in the firſt year of the reign of Philip and 
ary. 

Sir John Littleton, his eldeſt ſon, was knighted in 
the 8th of Queen Elizabeth; and twice High-Sherif 
of Worceſterſhire ; and though it does not appear, 
that he fate in Parliament, yet his ſon Gilbert Lyttle- 
ton did in his father's life-time as Knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Worceſter in the 13th of Queen 
Elizabeth; as did John Littleton, his grandſon, af- 
terwards in that reign, his father and grandfather 
both living. Sir John married one of the daughters of 
Sir John * 3 but did not divide half Sir John's 
eſtate in right of his wiſe, as we have ſaid above; for 
it appears, that Sir John Pakington left five daughters 
and two brothers, who all had their ſhare of the thirty 
one manors, of which he died poſſeſſed. 

Sir Thomas Lyttelton Bart. was Knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Worceſter, in the laſt Parliament of 
King James I. and the two firſt of King Charles I. 
Sir Henry Lyttelton ſerved for Lichfield and for Bewd- 
ly, as did Sir Charles Lyttleton afterwards in the reign 
of King Charles II. T 


LIVINEIUS or LIVINEUS (JOHN) was born” at Dendermonde; but as in his 
younger days he had been educated at Ghent, whence his family was originally come, 


fa) Ex Val. he took the ſurname of Gandenſis. 


Andrea Deſſel. 
Biblicch, Belgic. Louvain. 
Page 527, 528, 
See alſo David 
Lindanus, lib. 2. 


His mother was ſiſter to the learned Levinus Tor- 
rentius Biſnop of Antwerp. He ſtudied polite Literature at Cologne, and Divinity at 

He took afterwards a journey to Rome, where he viſited diligently the Li- 
braries, and eſpecially that of the Vatican (a). He had an inclination for the Greek 


4 Tongue, which gained him the friendſhip of Cardinal William Sirlet, and of 


pig 244. Cardinal Anthony Carafa (5). 


He tranſlated ſome works of the Greek Fathers 


into Latin, and if he had lived longer, he would have publiſhed many books [A]. (4) bert. 4rhen, 


[4] He tranſlated ſome works of the Greek Fathers 
into Latin, and if he had lived longer, he would have 
publiſhed many books.) His Latin tranſlation of Gregory 
of Nyſſa's treatiſes, and of St. John Chry ſoſtom 4 
Virginitate, was printed at Antwerp by Plantinus in 

ft) Val. Andr. the year 1579 in 4to (1). That of Theodore Studi- 
Biblioth. Belg. tes's Catecheſes with a ſhort Commentary upon them 
was publiſhed after his death, by Aubertus Mirzus's 
(z) Labe, D//ert. care, at Antwerp in the year 1602, in 8vo (2). That 
1 Script. Eccleſ. of the Emperor Andronicus's controverſies againſt the 

n *P33+ 403. Jews was printed at Ingolſtad by Peter Stewart's care 
(3) Valer. Andr. in the year 1616 in 4to (3). He made ſome correc- 
Biblioth. Belg. tions and notes onthe twelve ancient Panegyriſts, and 
** . that edition was publiſhed at Antwerp tyþis Plantinia- 
(4) Idem, ibid. . ais 1599 in 8vo (4). He left amongſt his manuſcripts 


e Belg. page 444- 
a Latin tranſlation of St. Chryſoſtom's Epiſtles, one of 
Euripides, one of Athenzus &c. (5). (s) David Lin- 
We can have but an indifferent opinion of his ca- 2 = de 
pacity, and of his Latin ſtyle, if we conſult the three page 244. n 
firit Chapters of the iſt book Variorum Lectionum ex 
adverſariis F acobi Gretſeri a Georgia Stengelio ſalecta- 
rum (6) : i. e. Various obſervations ſelected from (6) That work 


« James Gretzer's Common-place book, by George 7"? * 
« Strangelius,” or if we take notice of wie . a 


the authors of the Journal of Trevoux acquainted 
the public with. They obſerved that Tollius was 
in the right to aſſert, that the Latin tranſlation of 
Theodore Studites's teſtament, which he has inſerted 
with the Greek original in his Infignia Itineris Italici 
in the year-1696 7s inaccurate and puerile, They * 

2 | bat 


_ LI 


a bee Le. He died at Antwerp January the 13th 1599, at the age of fifty two years, and was bu- 
Tassen, fried in the Church of our Lady, of which he had been Chantor and Canon (c). The 


Pag. 244+ Jeſuits bought his Library 'very cheap. 


that the tranſlator ſeems indeed to have taken leſs care 
to explain the Greet, than to make bis own Latin inex- 
plicable: be laboured more to find extraordinary Latin 
words, than to acquaint himſelf with the true meani 

of the Greek expreſſions : but they wonder, that Tollius 
could take ſuch a tranſlation for a work of Father Sir- 
mond's, ſeveral of whoſe wwritings he owns to have read: 
how could he not take notice of the difference there is be- 
tween that dark and affected Latin Style, and Father 
Sirmond's eaſy flyle, always fluent, fimple though mble, 
and elegant without affeFation ? They obſerve, that 
the tranſlation, which that Father really made of Theo- 
dore Studites's Teftament was printed in the year _ 
in the edition of Father Sirmond's works in five Vo- 
lames in folio: but that it had already been publiſhed 


2 


in the IXth Volume of Baroniusi's annals, under the year 
826, number go. That, which Tollius aſcribes to Fa- 
ther Sirmond, had been publiſhed in the year 1602, under 
the name of its true author John Livineius. Whence 
they infer that Tollius had not much reaſon to cry out, 
% that he found too late that the learned Jeſuit knew 
« neither Greek nor Latin, and that the eſteem men 
* have for him is grounded only on a prepoſſeſſion (7).” (7) Taken from 
That is indeed a very groſs blunder, which would 27 /574! 4 
. . - — re or 
exceedingly vex Tollius, if he were till living. One July 2703, Art 
may judge from thence how dangerous an 1 120, pig. 1228, 
the art of criticiſm is: for if a man be unacquainted &. of the edition 
with ſome particular facts, all the knowledge he may fubliſed in 
have beſides, be it never ſo great, will not prevent PR 
him from making a wrong judgment of things. 


LIZET (PETER) firſt Preſident in the Parliament of Paris. I mention him only 
with a deſign to clear up ſome particulars, of which Moreri has not given us a full ac- 
count. This relates to Peter Lizet's' diſgrace [A], and to his books of controverſy [B]. 


[Peter Lizet's diferace.) This is related in Mo- 
reri's dictionary after ſuch a manner, as to make the 
reader imagine, that the Dutcheſs of Valentinois and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine were the promoters of it as 
two different cauſes. Now this is miſleading the rea- 
der, for the Cardinal and the Dutcheſs ought to be 
conſidered on this occaſion as one and the ſame cauſe. 
The Cardinal made that Lady's ambition and covet- 
ouſneſs ſubſervient to the deſign he had formed, to re- 
move from their employments all thoſe who were not 
acceptable to him: he made it her intereſt to aſſiſt him; 
after which he picked a quarrel with Peter Iyzet, 
the conſequence of which was that this firſt Preſident 

(1) Thuanus, reſigned his Poſt (1). The Guiſes were exaſperated a- 

Hit. lib. 6. pag. gainſt him, becauſe he had prevented the Parliament 

723, d. — giving them the Title of Princes (2), and be- 

1550+ ſides the Cardinal wanted to get a man in that place, 

(2) See the arti- who would refuſe him nothing. The quarrel he pick- 

cle GUISE ed with Lizet was this : he charged him with 

l 3 ſpeaking haughtily in his Majeſty's Council. The 

( by \ Ground of this charge was, that Lizet would not give 
his vote ſtanding, and bare-headed, in a meeting of 
the Council, at which the Cardinal was Preſident. 
He declared boldly that he ſaw no perſon there, who 
deſerved ſuch a ſubmi ſſion from him; but he could 
not ſtand to the bold ſtep he had taken at firſt ; he 
baſely gave up his employment, and even threw 
himſelf down at the Cardinal's feet, declaring his mi- 
ſery and want, and defiring that ſome compaſſion 
might be had of him. Lizetus, gui ſe initio virum 
præbuerat, in conſtantia minime perſeveravit, verum ſe 
ad Lotharingi pedes abjecit, & ignawvo metu perculſus 

(3) Thuan, lib. furpiter Magiſtratu ceſſit (3). That miſery was honoura. 

6. page 12z, ad ble to him, and if he had not tarniſhed that Glory 

ann. 155% by his low ſubmiſſion, he might have been reckoned 
amongſt thoſe illuſtrious men, who have been at the 
head of the firſt Parliament of France. He had not 
one inch of ground after he had been twenty years 
firlt Preſident ; even the houſe he lived in was not his 
own. Out of compaſſion for his poverty they gave 
him the Abbey of St. Victor, void by the reſignation 

(4) Du Breul, of Lewis de Lorraine Cardinal de Guile (4). Father 

Antiquitez ds du Breul, who quotes Thuanus, relates this ſtory, as 

— Lag though all was paſſed the ſame day, and even at the 

publiſhed in the fame meeting of the Council. But Thuanus does not 

year 1639, in fay this; he does even hint the contrary. However it 
ꝗto . be let us tranſcribe Father du Breul's words. Thu- 
anus deſcribes elegantly in very choice expreſſions 

the cauſe for which this honeſt Judge reſigned his 

« place of firſt Preſident, and accepted the Abbey of 

St. Victor, either after he had aſked it, or it was 

offered him: (for he could not be deprived but for 

«© a capital crime.) This man, ſays he, being called to 

„ the Privy Council (where the Cardinal de Lorraine 

«« preſided, with no leſs authority than a Vice-Roy 
„ or Lord Lieutenant) and being required to give his 

opinion, anſwered boldly, J know no man in this 

« afſembly, before whom 1 ought to give my opinion 

« ſtanding, and bare headed. At which the Cardinal 


. « which time Monſieur James 


He 


«« being exaſperated gave him obrious language, 
10 calling him a ſaucy man, A* — him with 
the King's reſentment ; which frighted the too ti- 
*© morous old man of 68 years fo, that he did not keep 
* to his bold anſwer, but on the contrary he fell down 
«« at the Cardinal's feet, and aſked him pardon, ex 
*« wviro congreſſu primo, mulier poſteriore fuctus, a man 
* by his former conduct, he proved a woman by 
« his latter behaviour, However he inſiſted upon 
„ his innocence and honefty, and declared ſolemn- 
4% ly, that though he had been three years a Counſellor 
* in the Parliament, twelve years the King's Advocate, 
and twenty years firſt Preſident, yet he had not got 
« ſo much ground as the ſole of his feet reſted upon, 
« and that he even held his houſe by leaſe from the 
« Abbot of Saint Fear des Vignes of Soiffons, ſituated 
% at Paris in St. James's Street, near St. Yves's 
« Church. Which houſe went by the name of the 
ſaid Abby till the Church-lands were alienated, at 
Legier, Treaſurer to 
the Cardinal de Bourbon the eldeſt, bought it (5).” (5) Ibid. p. 322. 
There are here ſeveral particulars which are not in 
Thuanus, ſome of which are unqueſtionable ; it is cer- 
tain that Lizet was three years Counſellor in the Par- 
liament, &c. as appears from his epitaph. Qui olim 


ob heroicas animi ſui dotes, vir fingulari memoria, & , 


ſumma juris prudentia in ſupremum Parifienſis centuriæ 

Senatum a Rege Lodoico XII adſcitus, ſenatorio munere 

triennio ſunctus efl. Deinde Triumviratus Regii Advocati 

munus XII annis Duce Franciſco ] feliciter obivit. Ac 

demum ob ſuæ vitæ integritatem in ſummum Curiæ Ma- 

giſtratum evefius, Fuſlitiæ habenas XX annorum cur- 

riculo ita moderatus efl, ut qui Religioſe domus Abbas, 

wolente Henrico ſecundo, fieret, dignus omnium calculo vi- 

deretur (6). i. e. A man of an extraordinary me- (6) Ibid. p. 323, 
% mory, who for the eminent qualities of his mind, 

« and his extenſive knowledge in the law, was ap- 

«« pointed Counſellor in the ſovereign Court of the 

« Parliament of Paris, by Lewis XII, in which poſt 

% he continued three years: afterwards he was for 

*« XII years one of the three advocates of the King 

„ under Francis I; and afterwards he was during 

twenty years firſt Preſident of the Parliament, and 

% acquitted himſelf ſo honourably of his high office, 

« that when Henry II appointed him Abbot of a 

„ Monaſtery, his choice was univerſally applauded.” 

By this Epitaph Moreri is proved guilty of two falſities 

contained in theſe words. He was appointed Counſel- 

lor in the Court of Parliament in the. year 1515 (7), (3) Lewis xII 

and two years afier be was promoted to the office of the died January 1, 

E. AN General. 2 . 

B) His books of controverſy.) Moreri's indulgence 

for Lizer could * hold 2 rar 1 
tence: he conſeſſes that thoſe books did not anſwer 
Peter Lizet's reputation. Let us ſee what Thuanus 
ſays of them. In guo (Sanvictoriano cœnobio) re/iguum 

ætatis exegit, clauſula minime priori vite & fame re- 

ente, dum litterarum ſacrarum homo rudis, Theolo- 

gicis libris in illa atio ſcriptis ſe deridendum propinavit ; 

— 3 98 | | 2 + quibus 
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Artig. de Paris, 


pag. m · 322. 


age 322 of the Antiquitez de Paris. 
have mentioned him in the remark [E 
Queen of England's Repudiation. 


quibus contrario ſcripto artificieſe ridiculb ſub Benedicti 
Paſſavantii nomine a Theodore Beza, ut creditur, reſpon- 
ſum eft (8). i. e. He ſpent the remainder of his 
% days in the Abbey of St. Victor, but the latter part 
* of his life did not in the leaſt anſwer the former, 
% nor the reputation he had gained. For as he was 
uracquainted with Divinity, the Theological works 
which he wrote in that retirement, expoſed him to 
ridicule ; they were anſwered in a fatyrical piece, 
artfully ridiculous, under the name of Benedictus 
Paſſavantius, which, as it is thought, was written 
„ by Beza.” Father Da Breul pretends that Peter 
Lizet wrote ſome of his books of controverſy before 
he retired to the Abbey of St. Victor. The ſaid Lixet, 
ſays he (9), being flill but the King's advocate, compoſed 
a book, in which he proves, that the Bible ought not to 
be tranſlated into French and when he was Preſident; 
be wrote fix books de mobilibus Eceleſiæ perceptioni- 
bus (10). (Of the changeable Commandments of the 
Church). Since that time he wrote three books, the firſt, 
of the Auricular Confe/ſion ; the ſecond, to prove that 
the Profeſſion of the Monks is not repugnant to the liberty 
of the Goſpel ; the third is entitled, of the blindneſs of 
this age. If Father du Breul be not miſtaken, Thu- 
anus muſt be guilty of a conſiderable blunder. How- 
ever it 1s certain that the five works, of which that 
Father pives us the tities, were publiſhed together in 
two volumes (11), fince Lizet had confined himſelf 
to the Abbey of St. Victor; for there was an edition 
of them publiſhed at Paris in the year 1551, and ano- 
ther at Lyons in the year 1552. The latter is men- 
tioned in the Oxford Catalogue in theſe words. De 
it, in S. Scripturis in linguas vulgares non vertendis per modum 
arri Alvernt Dread. Do Grricatart © De M bs hs 
Mintigene, u- Dialgi. De Auriculari onfeſſione. De onaſlico In 
| treque jure conſul- Hituto. De hujus ſceuli cæcitate & circumventione. 
ti, primi Præſi- De mobilibus Ecclefiz preceptionibus. i. e. That the 
&is in ſupremo re- «© Holy Scripture ought not to be tranſlated into vul- 
8 te, th- «« gar tongues, by way of Dialogue. Of Auricular 
batiſque commen- „ Confeſſion, Of the monaſlical life. Of the blind- 
datarii S. Victo- © neſs and deceitfulneſs of this age. Of the change- 
ris, odverſus © able Commandments of the Church.” The paſſage 
32 which I ſhall now tranſcribe perplexes the matter ſtill 
rey formance more. Petri Lizetii Turiſconſulti, dum ſequentem com- 
ri ix duobus 
excuſi wvolumini- wvocati, & poſtea Abbatis commendatarii Sancti victoris, 
bus, Lutetiee 4. 1 Summigue Senatus Parifienſss Protoprefidis, de mobilibus 
2 Ecclęſiæ præceplionibus tractatus ſex Libros continens. 
99" i dem de ſacris utriuſque inſtrumenti Libris in vulgare 
1 mini me vertendis, rudique plebi haud quaquam e- 

vulgandis, Dialogus, inter Pantarcheum & Neoterum. E- 
juſdem de auriculari Confeſfione Lib. 1. De Monaſlico 
inſtituto, Lib. 1. De hujus ſerculi cæcitate ac circum- 
wventione Dialogus inter ſpiritalem & mundanum. Yue 
omnia excudit Lugduni, in 4, Sebaſftianus Gryphius 
1552 (12), i. e. Peter Lizet was the King's Advo- 
the Supplemens ** Cate In the great Council of France, when he wrote 
tum Epitomes 2 In following book, entitled, Of | the changeable 
Bibliotbecæ Geſ- ** Commandments of the Church, a treatiſe contain- 
— autere © ing ſix books: he was afterwards Commendatory 
bal. « Abbot of St. Victor, and firſt Preſident of the Par- 
W «« liament of Paris. He wrote alſo a Dialogue be- 

«« tween Pantarcheus and Neoterus to prove that the 
« books ofthe Old and New Teſtament ought not to be 
« tranſlated into vulgar tongues, nor laid open to the 
«« ignorant common people. He alſo compoſed the 
* following works: Of the Auricular Confeſſion, one 
« book ; 
«+ blindneſs and deceitfulneſs of this age, in a dialogue 
«© between a ſpiritual man, and a worldling ; all which 
«« works Sebaſtian Gryphius printed at Lyons in the 
„year 1552, in 4to.” Some time after theſe books 
had been publiſhed, Beza, who was ſtill a young man, 
Put it into his head to turn them into ridicule, by a 
very comical macaronick piece, in which be ſuppoſes, 
that Magifter Benedictus Paſſavantius, being ſent to 
Geneva by Peter Lizet, in order to know what peo- 
ple ſaid there of his works, gives him an account of 
is commiſſion. That piece muſt be ranked amongſt 
Bezæ 7wvenilia. See the Nouvelles Lettres contre le Cal. 
wviniſme de Monfieur Maimbourg, page 144, and the 


Vor. VII, 


($) Thuanus, 
lib- 6. pag» 122, 
ad ann. 1550» 


(9) Du Bruel. 
Antiq. de Paris 


pag · 323 


(10) It ſhould be 
præceptionibui. 


( You will 
meet with the 
following paſſage 
in Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas's 
Bibliath. pag. 
1011. Petri Li- 


(12) This is 
tranſcribed from 


LIZ 


He died June the 7th 1554, at the age of threeſcore and twelve. Conſult his epitaph in 
He had taken Prieſt's Orders in the year 1553 (a). 


poneret Librum in ſupremo Francorum Confiftorio regii Ad- 


the Monaftical life, one book; Of the 


* , 
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of the article BEDA, with regard to the 
Conſult 


remarks on Sanci's confeſſion, page 424 of the edition 
publiſhed in the year 1699. 
imagine, that the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
find here Monfieur Arnauld's judgment on Peter Lizet's 
work concerning the tranſlations of the Bible into 
vulgar tongues. * There is but one particular, ſays 
« be (13), with regard to which they may perhaps (13) Arnaud, 
have ſome reaſons to complain, that I have not done Prefece 4e /a 
Monſieur Mallet juſtice. It is my ſpeaking perhaps «x auth — 4 
of him in ſeveral paſſages, as though he were the It is the 3d 1 
firſt author of ſeveral very impertinent things, which, of his Nouvel!: 
as I have found afterwards, he may have borrowed Defenſe du New- 
from a wretched book, which 1 had not ſeen before, % LTeſlament de 
But I am alſo willing to give them an inſtance of ß 
what a man ought to do, when he has committed 
«« ſome fault. I do therefore acknowledge this. I 
was in the wrong to look upon Monſieur Mallet as 
the firſt author of all the impertinences wita which 
*« his book abounds, There are ſome indeed, which 
belong properly to him, and theſe are the groſſeſt 
„of all. But I have found by the book, which I 
have juſt now mentioned, that he does only follow 
«© blindly five or fix authors of the laſt century, whoſe 
«« works it is a ſhame for ours to have preſerved ; for 
they do not in the leaſt deſerve the care that has 
been taken to ſave them from that oblivion, in which 
our anceſtors, more wiſe than we are, ſuffered them 
to be buried.” He ſpeaks there of a certain collec- 
tion of ſeveral treatiſes, the firſt of which is that of 
Peter Lizet. He explains this in another book, in 
which he tells us (14), that the aſſembly of the Clergy (74) Ain. He- 
of France ordered in the year 1660, at the requeſt of He d , 


Monfieur d Attichi Biſhop of Autun. . , that they 3 270 


ſhould cauſe to be printed at the Clergy's expence, a collec- ficial de Paris du 
tion of authors of the laſt century, who condemned the 10 Avril"1688, 
tranſlation both of the Bible, and of the divine office into be. 160. 
vulgar tongues. And indeed, adds he, that book was 
printed with this ſeandalous title, Collectio quorundam 

ravium Authorum, qui ex proſeſſo, vel ex occaſione, 

crz Scripturz, aut divinorum Officiorum, in vulga- 
rem linguam Tranſlationes damnarunt. i.e. * A 
Collection of ſome grave authors, who either on pur- 
% poſe, or occaſionally have condemned the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible and of the divine offices into vul- 
«« gar tongues.” The running title of the book in, Col- 
lectio Autorum verſiones vulgares damnantium. i. e. (15) See his 
A Collection of writers who condemn vulgar tranſ. N*=*/*: oh 
&« lations.” I is a Rhapſody of the moſt impertinent 2 
authors who wrote upon that ſubject, mixed with ſome veau Teftanent, 
good ones, but who ſay nothing anſwerable to the title 
of that collection, or who ſay quite the contrary. One of (16) At Lyons 
the former is a book of the Prefident Lizet, which runs in the year 1567, 
intirely upon this fil y thought, namely, that when the 15, 1 1 
Bible was tranſlated into Latin in the firſt ages of the of 1 
Church, there avere tauo ſorts of Latin tongues, the one ac- Croix du Maine, 
cording to the rules of Grammar, which was underſioad Pag · g. Du 
only by the learned, and the other not ſubject to thoſe tw 3 
rules, which laſt alone was underſteod by the people 3 ſa mention chat 
that the Latin tranſlation of the Bible being in the — edition, but that 
mer language, it was not, rly ſpeaking, a tranſia- of Paris 1555. 
tion into a vulgar tongue ; 00 — Prefident, who a v7 of 
was become an Abbot, applies to all the other languages. ,, pft f. 
Monſieur Simon (15) had nothing to ſay for that 


a pag- 248. menti- 
wretched writer's defenſe. ons the edition of 


Geſner's Epitome mentions two other books of Lyons 1557, in 
Lizet, the one de Autoritate Ecclefie & Poteſtate Pape. 2 wo. The Ox- 


i. e. Of the authority of the Church, and the Pope's fre age p 


the Paris edition 


16 


power; the other de Hereticis, & corum pamnis. 


i. e. Of Hereticks, and their puniſhments.” 1584, in 8vo, 
They printed (16) after his death his treatiſe de la and aſcribes that 


book to M. P. 


maniere de proceder, tant & Pinſlitution & deciſion des Liſlet, as tho' he 


cauſes criminelles que civiles, enſemble la forme & maniere ns a different 
dinformer es dites cauſes civiles & eriminelles. ie. . — author from Pe- 
« manner of ing in preparing and judging trus Lizetius, | 
« civil and criminal cauſes, with the form and man- which is a miſ- 


% ner of informing with regard. to the ſaid civil and Ny! 
«« criminal cauſes.” La Croix du Main, who acquaints (17) La Croix 
us with this, did not know that Liet died in the du Maine, ag 
year 1554. He makes him flouriſh in the year 

1557 (17). | | N | . 
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(+) Of the ei. Conſult the notes on Sanci's Catholic Confeſſion, pag. 424 of the edition publiſhed in 

tion publiſhed ** the year 1699, and Henry Stephens in page 185 and 507. of his Apologe d Herodote (b), 
year 1568, where he ſpeaks very indifferently of this Preſident's Morals. 

5G LLHUYD, or LHUYD, or LHOYD (HUMPHREY), a learned Engliſh 

Antiquary in the ſixteenth Century, was ſon and heir of Mr. Robert Lhuyd alias Roſ- 

ſenhall of Denbigh in Denbighſhire, by Joan his wife, daughter of Lewis Pigott. He 

was born at Denbigh, and was educated in the Univerſity of Oxford ; but in what College 

he firſt applied himſelf to his Academical Studies, is not known; but it is certain that after 

he had taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which was in 1547, he was Commoner of 

Braſen-Noſe College; and in the year 1551 took the degree of Maſter of Arts as a 

Member of that College; at which time he ttudied Phyſic. Afterwards retiring to his own 

country, he lived moſtly within the walls of Denbigh Caſtle, and practiſed as a Phy- 

ſician. He wrote ſeveral works [4] ; and died about the year 1570, and was interred 

near the Church of Whitchurch near Denbigh z where a monument was erected to him. 

(a) Wood, 4th. He had married Barbara daughter of George Lumley, and ſiſter of John Lord Lumley, 

. 16 3 by whom he had iſſue Splendian and John, who both died without iſſue, Henry, who 


col. 164, 165. 
2d elit. London 


1721. 


lived at Cheam in Surrey, 
him a very great character. 


[He wrote ſeveral works.) I. An Almanack 
and Kalendar, containing the Day, Hour, and Minute of 
the Change of the Moon for ever, and the Sign that ſpe 
is in for theſe three Years, with the Natures of the Signs 
and Planets, with divers other things, as it doth plainly 
appear in the Preface. $90. This was the firſt piece, 
which our author publiſhed. II. Commentarioli Britan- 
nice deſcriptionis fragmentum. Colon. Agrip. 1572 in 
12mo. Dedicated to his friend Abraham Ortelius of 
Antwerp in the year 1568. Tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Thomas Twyne, who intitled it, The Breviary of 
Britain. London 1573 in 8vo. III. De Mona Drui- 
dum Inſuld antiquitati ſue reftituta. Written in an 
Epiſtle to Ortelius, and dated April the 5th 1568. 
IV. De Armamentario Romano. Theſe two laſt are 
printed at the end of Hiftorie Britannice deſenſio, 
written by Sir John Priſe. London 1573 in 4to. 
V. Chronicon Walliz à Rege Cadwalladero uſque ad ann. 
Dom. 1294. A MS. in the Cotton Library, under Ca- 
ligula, A. 6. He alſo tranſlated from Latin into 
Engliſh, 1. The Fudgment of Urines. London 1551 in 
8vo. 2. The Hiſtory of Cambria now called Wales. 
Afﬀterwards corrected, augmented, finiſhed, and conti- 
nued by David Powell, and printed at London 1584 
in 4to. under the following title: The Hiftorie of Cam- 
bria, now called Wales; a part of the moſt famous 
Nand of Brytaine; . written in the Britiſh Language 
above Tauo bundred Years paſt. Tranſlated into Engliſh 
by H. Lhoyd, Gent. Corrected, augmented, and continued 
out of Records and beſt approved Authors by David 
Powel, Doctor in Divinity. It is dedicated to the 
Right worſhipful Sir William Sydney by Dr. Powel; 
from whoſe Epiſtle to the Reader, his Notes on the 
Hiſtory, and the beginning thereof we learn, that this 
Succeſſion of the Britiſh Princes was the work of Caradoc 
of Lancarvan, from the reign of Cadwalader, the laſt 
Britiſh Monarch, over the whole iſland, who fled into 
Armorica or Bretagne in the year 680, and died at 
Rome eight years after, (with whoſe departure to 
Armorica, and a liſt of the Britiſh Kings ruling there, 
this Hiſtory begins,) down to ſome years of Owen 
Gwyneth's reign over that part of the iſland, now called 
Wales ; that is, to the year 1157, or the 3d of Henry IT 
King of England. The Continuation, which follows 
for 113 years from that time, was yearly regiſtered in 
the Abbeys of Conway and Stragflur, down to the 
year 1270, or the 54th of our Henry III, which was 


and Jane the wife of Rob, Coytmore (a). Camden () gives 


a little before the death of the laſt Zhewwelyn ; and here 
ends this Britijh Chronicle. Many copies of it re- 
mained at this time in Wales, moſt of them two hun- 
dred years old; and one of them coming to the hands 
of Mr. H. Lhuyd, he tranſlated it into Engliſh, and 
continued it chiefly out of Matthew Paris, and Nicho- 
las Trevet, to the (laughter of the ſaid Prince Lhexvelyr, 
the laſt of the Britiſh blood, who had the dominion 


() In Britarn. 
c. t. de primit 
Incolis, & c. 4. 
de nomine Britan, 


of Wales in 1282, or tenth of Edward I. But before 


this Tranſlation and Continuation were thoroughly re- 
_ by Mr. * was cut off by death ; however 
the copy of his work being procured bySir Henry Syd 
Lord Preſident of Wales he engaged Dr. Peteel 10 
the publication of it ; who obtaining all the printed 
Hiſtories, which treated of Wales, and the uſe of all 
Mr. Fohn Stowe's manuſcript Hiſtories, and man 
books of Pao from the Lord Burleigh, with his 
authority for ſearching all the Records, not only cor- 
rected the Tranſlation, but put marginal References 
in it to theſe Hiſtorians, who treated of the particular 
facts, and additional Notes throughout of matters re- 
lating to Wales in thoſe Hiſtorians, not mentioned in 
the copy. He alſo interſperſed the ſame with many 
authentic Inſtruments, Records, and Pedigrees ; and 
laſtly made a further Continuation of the Princes of Wales 
of the Blood Royal of England, and the Lords Preſident, 
down to his own time. After Dr. PowePs Epiſtle to the 
Reader follows a Deſcription of Cambria, now called 
Wales, drawn firft by Sir John Priſe, and afterwards 
augmented by H. Lhoyd ; in which we are informed, 
that Wales is a new and ſtrange name, which the Bri- 
tains do not underſtand ; fince they know no other than 
Cambry; nor any other name of their language than 
Cambraec or the Cambers tongue. That they know 
not what Eng/and or Engliſh means; but call the 
countrey Lhoyger (from Locrine) ; the Engliſhmen, Say- 
ſon; and their lan Sayſonaec; which is a token 
that this is the old Britiſb language. For the works 
of Meralyn and of Talieſin, who wrote above a thou- 
ſand years paſt, are almoſt the ſame words as they uſe 
to this day, 'or at leaſt underſtood by all, who know 
the Fel tongue. 3. The Treaſure of Health, contain- 
ing many profitable Medicines. on 1585 in 8vo. 
ritten by Peter Hiſpanus. To this tranſlation Mr. 
yd has added the cauſes and ſigns of every diſeaſe, 


with the Aphori/ms of Hippocrates. H. 


GLLAHWYD, or LEWYD (EDWARD), a very learned Antiquary in the ſeven- 

teenth Century, was ſon of Mr. Edward LIwyd of Kidwell in Caermarthenſhire [A], 

and was born in the year 1670. In the latter end of the year 1687 he became a Student 

of Jeſus College in the Univerſity of Oxford. He was afterwards, upon Dr. Plot's re- 

(a) Wood, 4b. ſignation in 1699, appointed Head-Keeper of the Aſmolean Muſeum (a). He travelled 
70% ad c. more than once through all Wales, Ireland, the North of Scotland, Cornwall, and 
London 1721. Bretagne in France, in order to furniſh himſelf with matter for proceeding in oo great 
th TT  defigns 


(1) A. Os. [AI Ses of Edward LLhwyd of. Kiduel! in Corr . tleman of the family. of Gogortham in the county 
vol. 2. col. 1094+ martbenſbire.] This is the account..of Mr. Hood (1); of Cardigan, who: have had the honour of — 
ll 15 but Mr. Abel Boyer tells us (2), that he was “ fon of for many deſcents. e 0x 1 | 
tix page 48. #* Charks n of Lanvordia in Salop Eſq; a Gen- Wo 
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deſigns, which he had formed in Antiquities, Natura] 
ſeveral works [BJ. He died in July 1709. 


(6) Boyer's Hiflory of Queen Anne, Appendix, pag. 48. edit. Landen 1735, in fol. 


Hiſtory, &c. (b). He publiſhed 
G LLOYD 


[B] He publiſbu feveral works.] I. An account of 


a of Paper made of Linum Abeſtinum, found in 

ales. Printed in the Philaſophical Tranſactions, No. 
166. for December the zoth 1684. II. Epiffola ad 
Chriftopher. Hemmer, in qud agit de Lapidibus aliquot 

a a donatis, is annis in Oxonit 

heres: is — aro ated April 20, — 
and printed in the Philoſophical Tramſactions, Numb. 
208. for February 1693. III. 4 Letter to Dr. Mar- 
tin Liſter giving an account of Locuſts lately obſerved in 
Wales : printed in the ſame Tranſattion;, Numb. 208. 
IV. Part of a letter to Dr. Martin Liſter, giving a 
farther account of the fiery exhalation at Harlech in 
Merionethſhire, dated Auguſt 23, 1694. printed in 
the Philoſ. Tranſat. Numb. 213. for October 1694. 
V. Catalogus Librorum Manuſcriptoram in Muſao A(h- 
moleano, in 10 ſheets in fol. VI. A Letter to Dr. 
Tancred Robinſon, giving an Account of ſome uncom- 
mon Plants growing about Penſans and St. Tues. 
Pbiliſ. Tranſat. Ne 336. VII. Lythopbylacii Bri- 
tannici Ithmgraphia. Sive Lapidum aliorumgue Faſſilium 
Britannicorum fingulari figura infignium, quot gust bacte- 
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Claſfica ; Scrinii ſui Lapidarii Repertorium cum locis fin- 
gulorum natalibus exhibens, additis rariorum aliquot figu- 
ris are incifis 3 cum Epiſtolis ad clariſſumos wiros de gui- 
busdam circa Marina, Fofjilia & & tirpes Minerales præ- 
rtim notandis. Londini 1699. 8vo. There were only 
1 20 copies of this book printed, and thoſe at the ex- 
pence of the Earl of Dorſet, Lord Sommers, Lord 
Hallifax, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Lifter, Dr. Tancr. 
Robinſon, Sir Hans Sloan, Fr. Aflon Eſq; and Dr. 
Geoffroy. The ſixth letter, being inſcribed to Mr. Ray, 
is publiſhed by him in his Phyfico-Theokogical di/- 
courſes, tranſlated into Engliſh at his requeſt by Mr. 
himſelf. VIII. Archezologia Britannica, gi- 
wing ſome account additional to what has been hitherto 
publifbed of the languages, hiſtorias and cufjoms of the 
original inhabitants of Great Britain: from collection 
and obſervations in travels through Wales, Cornwal, 
Bas-Bretagne, Ireland, and Scotland. By Edward 
Lhwyd M. A. of Feſus College, keeper of the Aſomo- 
lean Muſeum in Oxford Volume firſt. Gloſſagraphy. Ox- 
ford 1707. fol. This Gloſſography is divided into ten 
ſections: 1ſt, The comparative etymology, conſiſting 
wholly of parallel obſervations relating to the origin of 
dialects, the affinity of the Britiſh with other Langua- 
ges, and their correſpondence to one another. 2d, A 
comparative vocabulary of the original languages of 
Britain and Ireland: e ing a ſort of a Latin-Britiſh- 
Iriſh-Celtic dictionary. 3d, An Armoric Grammar, 
by Julian Manoir, Jeſuit ; Engliſhed out of French by 
Moſes Williams, ſublibrarian at the Aſhmolean Mu- 
ſeum. 4th, An Armoric-Engliſh vocabulary, engliſhed 
by the fame. 5th, A collection of Welſh words o- 
mitted in Dr. Davies's dictionary. 6th, A Corniſh 
Grammar. 7th, A of Britiſh manuſcripts. 
8th, A Britiſh Etymalogicon, or the Welſh collated 
with the Greek _ be and ſome other 
languages. By David Parry A. B. of Jeſus Coll 
— Brief Introduction to the Iriſh —_— — 
tiſh Language. 10, An Iriih-Engliſii dictionary; with 
a large preface in the Iriſh language: which is tran- 
flated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in ByGop Nicholfor's 
Irio Library. Mr. Witham Baxter in a letter to 
our author dated: June 1it, 1707 ſpeaks of this Work 
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(3) See Gleſſa- 
rium Antiquita- 
tum Remanarum. ram, Edwarde Lugote, Britannice clarifſimum Lumen, 
" — Libro tuo, quem conſuetd tud bumanitate mecum faciſti 
* = ng communem. Dii bans! quantd cura, quam inaredibili 
411. evit, Lon- diligamid, quam deni us limato ims' trutinato' judicio 
don 1731 in 8. vel retonditiſſimos vetuſniſt marum Linguarum theſauros 
ex imis tenebris atgue ulti mã ablicuione eruiſti / us nan 
credat ſieculi opus magis quam atatulas tua? Liguido 
dejerare pofſim neminem preter umm #'vel labores adeo 
Hereuleo, unquam aditurum, vel rem tanti maliminis ea 
ferlicitute abſoluturum. Tu fucem jprevtendifti clariſſimam 
Antiquitatibus, Hritamniæ atque Hiſtoric. & quod ſum- 
mumieſt,. ornafti Pairiam antiguam,. eamgue longs inſig- 
moren argue commendatiorem: poſteris " tradidifti. Plu- 
mum itague tibi debebunt omnes boni,. & nimium hac- 
teuus neglette Patriæ amantes. Perge tu porro, Vir 
omnium noſtrorum eruditiſſime, quo tendis. Majora ad- 
duc atgue biſce graviora d te expeFant tui. In the year 


nut wel ipſe invenit wel ab amicis accepit, diſtributis 


in the following terms (1). Nihbil wnguam libentius lege- 


the! Bugliſh Topographe 


I 732 Mr, Devid Makotme, a Miniſter of the Church 
of Scotland, publiſhed propoſals at Edinburgh, dated 
July 26, for printing by ſubſcription Mr. Llhwyd's an- 
tient Scotiſn or Iriſh-Engliſh Di2imary, with additions, 
as alſo the Elemints of the ſail language, with neceſſu- 
ry and ufeful obſervations : for propagating more effec- 
tually the Engliſh language, and for promoting the lima 
le dge.af” the antient Scotiſh or Iriſh, and very many bran- 
ches of uſeful and curious learning. Mr. Malcolm“ ob- 
ſerves in his propoſals, that «* the antient Sc or 7 
riß is a moſt valuable diale& of the Crliic, and be- 
«« ſides its internal beauties, is of incredible uſe to il- 
* luſtrate the antiquities, languages, laws, &c. of 
*© many other nations; more eſpecially thoſe of Italy, 
Greece, Paleſtine or Canaan, beſides other places of 
Aſia, Europe, Africa, and America. The dictio- 
nary and elements are intended as a foundation to 
build on, and to be appealed to in all that after- 
wards may follow; viz. An hiſtorical narrative of 
the diſcovery of the uſefulneſs of this language ia 
illuſtrating the antiquities of Britain, France, Ita- 
ly, Greece, Aſia, Pheenicia, Egypt, and other 
Countries in the ſeveral parts of the world ; in ex- 
— the names of perſons and places, of Rivers, 
Mountains, Plants, Animals, Numbers, &c. With 
new etymological dictionaries of the moſt neceſſary 
and uſeful languages, both living and dead; ſuch 
as the Latin, Greek Hebrew, Britiſh, French, 
Dutch Low and High, Poliſh, Sc. As alſo a Bri- 
tannia Antiqua, or a treatiſe containing a detection 
of the fabulouſneſs of the antiquities of the moſt 
celebrated nations, and more eſpecially of thoſe of 
the Britiſh Iſles ; an Enquiry into their moſt antient 
inhabitants, a confutation of Mr. Thimas Inkes his 
Critical Efſay, &c. And a that the anceſ- 
tors of the Scots were the firſt inhabitants of South 
Britain, and that Ga/gacus, the Caledonian Gene- 
ral, who flouriſhed in the reign of Domitian the Em- 
4% peror about A. C. 84. was a Scorifs Prince, and not 
« Pig.“ This book was deſigned to confiſt of a- 
bove thirty ſheets in 8vo, but it has not yet been 
publiſhed. Mr. Malrolme quotes ſeveral paſſages from 
writers at the end of his propoſals. The firſt is f om 
Wafir's deſcription of the Ifthmus of America, p. 184. 
and 186. In my youth, I was well acquainted with 
«« the Highland or primitive Iriſb language, &c.” And 
p. 186. My knowledge of the Higbland lan- 
«« guage made me the more capable of learning the 
„ Darien Indian language, for there is ſome affinity... 
<< both being ſpoken pretty much in the throat with 
frequent aſpirates, and much the ſame circumflex 
Tang or Cant. I learned a great deal of the Da- 
2 in a month's converſation with them, 
« Kc.“ The next is from Mr. dis obſervations 
on es, as they are publiſhed in the 3d Volume, 
p. 379. of the Abridgment of tranjattions of the Roy- 
al. Society. ©* Mr. Pexron's notion of the Greet No- 
«© man Celtic language being of one common origin, 
« agrees exactly with my obſervation ; but I have not 
« advanced ſo far as to diſcover the Ce/tic to be the 
%% Mother-tongue, though perhaps he may not want 
4 grounds, at plauſible arguments, for ſuch 
an aſſertion.” The laſt paſſage is from Leibnitæ's 
Colledt. Etymol. Fal. 1. p. 153 and 147. where he 
ſays; Poſftremo ad perficiendam wel certe valde promo- 
werndans Literatur am' Celticam diligentius Lingus Hiber- 
nice fludium adjungendum cemſco, ut Lhuydius egregie 
facere capi. ex Hibernicis vetuftiorum \adhuc Cella- 
rum, Germanorumwue, & ut generaliter dicam, accolarum 
Ocean Britannici ciſmarinorum antiquitates illufirantur. 
Be A ultra Hiberniam effet aligua Inſula Celtici ſer mo- 
nis ejus filo in multo adbuc antiquiora duceremur. Et huic 

dem loctiemem attentam; ubi primum licuerit, deſtina 
wi, IX. De Fluviarum, Mentium, Urbium, Ofc. in Bri- 
taxi, Nominibus, Adverſaria poſthuma : printed in 
Mr: William Baxter's Gliſſarium Antiquitatum Britan- 
nicorumsy London 1719 in 840. X. The author of 
(a) obſerves, that an Hiftory 
ant Deſcription of Wale) wa ed from our author, 
«© whorhadfrequently/ traverſed theſe parts, and whoſe 
« induſtry and abilities” are too well known to be 
« mentioned.” His collections for that purpoſe came 
into the hands of the late Sir Thomas Sebright of Beach- 
Wood in Hartfordſhire Bart. H 
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edit. London 


1720, in 8v9s 
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LLOYD (NICHOLAS), a learned Engliſh writer in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was fon of Mr. George Lloyd, Miniſter of Wonſington near Wincheſter, and grandſon 
of Mr. David Lloyd, Vicar of Lockford near Stockbridge in Hampſhire, He was 


born at Holton in Flintſhire in 1634, and 


educated at Wykeham's ſchool near Win- 


cheſter, and admitted a Scholar of Wadham-College in Oxford from Hart-Hall Octo- 


ber the 2oth 1653, aged nineteen years. 
College (a), 


He afterwards became a Fellow of Wadham 
and July the 6th 1658 took the degree of Maſter of Arts ()). In 1665, 
when Dr. Walter Blandford, Warden of that College became Biſho 


of Oxford, our 


author was appointed Chaplain to him, being about that time Rector of St. Martin's 


Church in Oxford, and continued with the Biſh 
The year following the 


Worceſter in 1671. 


till he was tranſlated to the See of 
ectory of Newington St. Mary near 


Lambeth in Surrey falling void, the Biſhop of Worceſter preſented Mr. Lloyd to it, 


who kept it to his death, which hap 


pened November the 27th 1680, and he was inter- 


red in the Chancel of the Church there, leaving behind him the character of an harmleſs 


quiet man and an excellent Philologiſt (c). 
able work [A]. 


[4] Hi: Dictionarium Hiſtoricum, &c. is @ valuable 
work.) The firſt edition was publiſhed at Oxford 1670 
in folio. The ſecond edition was printed at London 
1686 in folio, under the following title, Didtionarium 
Hiftoricum, Geographicum, Poeticum, Gentium, Homi- 
num, Deorum Gentilium, Regionum, Inſularum, Loco- 
rum, Civitatum, AEquorum, Fluviorum, Sinuum, Por- 
tuum, Promontoriorum, ac Montium, antiqua recentiora- 

, ad facras & profanas Hiftorias, Poetarumque Fa- 
wa intelligendas neceſſaria, Nomina, quo decet ordine, 
complecten & illuftrans. Opus admodum utile & ap- 
prime neceſſarium, A Carolo Stephano inchoatum. Ad 


His Difionarium Hiſtoricum &c. is a valu- 


incudem verò revocatum, innumeri/que pene locis auctum 
& emaculatum per Nicolaum Lloydium, Collegii Wad- 
hami in celeberrima Academia Oxonienſi Socium. Editio 
noviſſima. In quad Hiſtorica, Poetica & Geographica 
feorfim ſunt Alphabetice digeſta; & Liber totus tum emen- 
dationibus, tum additamentis ( recentioribus tredecim an- 
norum ipſius Lloydii Elucubrationibus, manuque ultimd ) 
ita adornatur, ut novus ac plane alius videri poſfit. Cui 
acceſſit Index Geographicus, ubi hodierna & wernacula 
Locorum nomina Antiquis & Latinis preponuntur. A 


GFLLOYD (WILLIAM), a moſt learned Engliſh Writer [A] and Biſhop, was 


ſon of Mr. Richard Lloyd, B. D. Rector of Sonning and Vicar of Tylehurſt in 


[4] A moſt learned Engliſh Writer.) His works are 
as follow: I. The late Apology in behalf of Pafpiſts re- 
printed, and anſwered in behalf of the Royaliſts. Lon- 
don 1667 in 4to. This was an anſwer to a pamphlet, 
intitled, To all the Royalifts, that ſuffered for his Ma- 
jelly, and to all the reft of the good people of England, 
the humble Apology of the Engliſh Catholics. London 1666 
in 4to. This pamphlet, which was publiſhed about 
the 11th of November 1666, was written by Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Caſtlemain, with the aſſiſtance, as it 
was then ſaid, of Robert Pugh, a ſecular Prieſt, who 
being diligently enquired after, but not found, and the 
Printer alio fled, the preſſes were broken by command 
of the Houſe of Commons. Afterwards there was 
written by the ſame hand againſt Dr. Lloyd's pam- 
phlet abovementioned a piece intitled, 4 Reply to the 
Anſwer of the Catholic Apology : or à clear Vindication 
of the Catholics of England from all matter of Fact 
charged againſt them by their Enemies. Printed at Lon- 
don in April 1668 : but juſt as the impreſſion was 
finiſhed, molt part of it was ſeized. Soon after the 
author ordered it to be reprinted abroad ; and this edi- 
tion, - before the end of the year, was ſold publicly 
in London. II. A ſeaſonable Diſcourſe hewing the 
Neceſſity of maintaining the Eftabliſhed Religion, in oppo- 
ſition to Popery. London 1673 in 4to. There was a 
fifth edition of it that year. This was anſwered by 
the Earl of Caſtlemaine in a pamphlet, intitled, A full 
Anſwer and Confutation of a ſcandalous Pamphlet, cal. 
led, A ſeaſonable Diſcourſe, &c. Antwerp [i. e. Lon- 
don] 1673 in 4to. This piece contains three ſheets, 
two of which were ſeized at the preſs, but by the 28th of 
March 1673 they were reprinted. Dr. Lloyd afterwards 
publiſhed, III. A reaſonable Defence of the ſeaſonable 
Diſcourſe. London 1673 in 4to. And ſoon after came 
out Obſervations on the ſaid Reaſonable Defence by the 
Earl of Caſtlemaine. In the third edition of the Earl's 
Reply to the Anſwer of the Catholic Apology &c. publiſhed 
in 1673 in 8vo. beſides the Catbolic Apology, which is 
prefixed to it, there is inſerted the ſubſtance of the 
Full Anfewer and Confutation abovementioned ; and at 
the end of it is made, under the title of Farther. Ob/er- 
valions on the Reaſonable Defence, a particular reca- 
pitulation of every thing contained in it. The whole 
is dedicated to Edward Earl of Clarendon, author of 
Ani madverſins on Mr. Hugh Creſffy's Fanatici/m funa- 
tically imputed to the Church of — z\ to — cou 
poſtſcript at the end is addreſſed. IV. There are aſ- 


Berk- 
ſhire, 


cribed to him the two following books, viz. The Diffe- 
rence between the Church and Court of Rome confidered, 
in ſome Reflections on a Dialogue, entitled, A Conference 
between two Proteſtants and a Papiſt. London 1673 in 

to. V. Confiderations touching the true Way to ſuppreſs 

opery in this Kingdom &fc. on occafion whereof is in- 
ſerted an Hiſtorical Account of the Reformation here in 
England. London 1677 in 4to. Theſe Confiderations 
— alſo The Difference between the Church and Court 
of Rome were ſeverely reflected on by Sir Francis 
Winnington in his ſpeech made before the Houſe of 
Lords on the firſt day of the trial of William Viſcount 
Stafford, 30 Nov. 1680, as treatiſes purpoſely written 
ſome time before the diſcovery of the Popiſh Plot, to 
reconcile the nation to, and make it eaſy towards Po- 


(5) lem, Fast 
Oxon. vol. 2, 
col. 122, 


te) Idem, Alben. 
Oxon, ubi ſupra, 


pery, by way of ſoftening and mollifying. Our au- 


thor being ſenſible of this, (though his name was not 
prefixed to them) and reſenting it as a groſs imputation 
upon his character, who had been diſtinguiſhed for his 
zeal againſt Popery, took an opportunity to clear him- 
ſelf to the Houle of Lords, in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
his Sermon preached before them November the 5th 
1680, and publiſhed juſt after the ſaid trial. In this 
Epiſtle he obſerves, that the deſign purſued in the Con- 
fiderations was dreaded by the moſt knowing and emi- 
nent Papiſts, as he ſhewed from a letter of Mr. Ed- 
ward Coleman, and another of Cardinal Howard 
printed juſt before; and he adds, that if this project 
only propoſed and problematically commended, had 
been really (which he does not apprehend it was) per- 
nicious to Proteſtancy, this _ not to be laid to his 
charge, ſince he was the author of only the Hi/tori- 
cal Account of the Reformation, which he dares to own 
as moſt true, and which is juſt about half the book. 
VI. Several Sermons: as, 1. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the King at Whitehall, 1 Decemb. 1667. on 
Job. vi. 14, London 1668 and 1674 in 4to. 2. 4 
Sermon at the Funeral of John Wilkins) Biſhop of 


Cheſter, 12 Decemb. 1672, on Heb. xiii. 12. London 


1673 in 4to. 3. A Sermon preached before the Ki 
at Vina, 6 March 1673, _ Rom. viii, 13. 4 
don 1673 in 4to. 4. 4 Sermon at the Funeral of Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey, one of his Majeſty's Fuſtices of 
the Peace, who was n reached 
on Thurſday the laſ Day of October 1678, in the Pariſh 
Church of St. Martin in the Fields, on 2 Sam. iii. 33, 
34. London 1678 in 4to. 5. A Sermon preached at 
§t. Martin's in the Fields, 5 Nov. 1678, on Jab. xvi. 2. 
EL | London 


ſhire, by Joan Wiekins his wife, and 
the 11700 Angleſey. He was born at 


— : 


London 1679 in qto. 6. 4 Sermon before the King at 
Whitehall, 24 Nov. 1678, on As ii. 42. London 
1679 in gto. - 7. 4 Sermon before the Houſe of Lords, 
5 Nov. 1680, on Pſal. cxxiv. 1, 2, 3. London 1681 
in 4to. 8. 4 Sermon before their Majeſties at White- 
hall, 5 Nov. 1689, being the Anniverſary Day of 
Thanſgiving for the ou deliverance from the Gun- 
powder-Treaſon, as alſo the Day of his Majeſty's land- 
ing in England: on Pſalm lvii. 6, 7. London 1689 
in 4to. 9. 4 Sermon before the King and Queen at 
Wh ichall, 12 March 1 689, being the Faſt- Day, on 
2 Pet. iii. 9. London 1690 in P. 10. A Sermon preached 
before the Queen Fanuary the zoth 1690, being the 
Day of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1. London 1691 
in 4to. VII. Ar Hiſtorical Account of Church-Go- 
ewernment, as it <vas in Great Britain and Ireland, when 
they firſt received the Chriftian Religion. London 
1684 in 8vo. In anſwer to this Sir George Mackenzie 
publiſhed, 4 Defence of the Antiquity ef the Royal Line 
Scotland. With a true Account, ww the Scots were 
verned by Kings in the Ile of Britain. London 1685 
8vo. VIII. 4 Letter to Dr. William Sherlock, 
in windication of that part of Joſephus's Hiſtory, which 
gives an Account of  Jaddus the High-Prieff's ſubmitting 
to Alexander the Great, while Darius was living. 
Aeainft the Anſever to the Piece intitled, Obedience and 
Submiſſion to the preſent Government. London 1691 
in 4to. IX. 4 Diſcourſe of God's ways Loads of 
Kingdoms: Publiſhed by Authority. 2d Edit. London 1691 
in 4to. X. The. Pretences of the French Invaſion exa- 
mined. For the Information of the People of England. 
London 1692. Licenſed to be printed by the Earl of 
Nottingham, May the 25th 2 XI. A Cbrenolo- 
gical Account of FA Life of Pyt = xy and of other 
Famous Men his Contemporaries. With an Epiſtle to the 
Rewerend Dr. Bentley about Porphyry's and Jamblichus'; 
Lives of Pythagoras. London 1699 in 8vo. In the 
| Epiftle to Dr. Bentley, which is dated March the zoth 
1699, he takes notice of the extravagant ſtories related 
of Pythagoras by Porphyry and Famblichus,and propoſes 
his conjectures about the reaſons, which probably in- 
duced thoſe writers to publiſh ſuch a number of abſurd 
(3) Fpifile is tales. I is certain, ſays he (3), that theſe men had a 
py 22 fag vehement hatred againſt the Chriſtian Religion, not only 
* thro the prejudices of their education, but much more on the 
account of that way of Philoſophy, by which they ſe much va- 
lued tbem ſelues and had got o great a fame in the world. 
They had no patience to ſee that fort of learning, that had been 
fo long in poſſi/fion of glory among all civilized nations, now 
to be brought into diſgrace by à religion, which they ac- 
counted to be no better than folly and nonſenſe, and 
yet pretending io Divine Revelation, would ſhew that 
1 Cor. L 21% "hey by all their wiſdom knew not God. Their indy: 
nation at this was much the more, becauſe this new reli 
gion ſprung ap among the Few, whom they looked upon 
as much the worſt of the barbarous nations; and the firſt 
teachers of it were juſtly, as theſe Philoſophers thought, 
both hated and contemned by the Fews, as much as the 
Jews themſelves were of all other nations. That the 
author of this ſet, our Lord Feſus Chriſt himſelf, bore 
no greater figure in the world, than that of a poor car- 
penter ; and that his Apoſtles and followers avere un- 
Ace ive 13% Learned and ignorant men ; this is owned, to the glory of 
God, by thoſe among themſelves, that wrote his Hiſtory 
and their*s in the Goſpel, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
And that theſe very books were written by men of that 
fort, even by them whoſe names they bear, this, 1 think, 
hath not been gainſaid by any that lived within ſome 
hundred years after Chriſt ; but it hath been acknowledged 
7”: Hierocl. infra þy thoſe learned Heathens, that wrote againſt the Chriſtian 
© Julian, Apoſt Religion, eſpecially by Julian, who of all others was bef 
edie, of Cyril able to inform himſelf. * But what is it, that theſe 
Ub. x, page 327+ * men fay of their maſter, in the account they give 
« of him, and of them, that were the firſt publiſhers 
«« of his doctrine, how they came to have ſuch autho- 
«« rity in the world? They ſay, he wrought in their 
«6 preſence an infinite number of miracles ; and parti- 
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proof as well of his authority as of his doctrine. 
Vor. VII. 8 


« cularly thoſe, which they have publiſhed for the 


LLO 133 


dion of David Lloyd of Henblas in 


e wa ylehurſt Auguſt the 18th 1627, and bap- 
tized there on the 26th of the ſame month. He was educated in ſchool-learning 
under his father, and at thirteen years of age underſtood Latin and Greek, and ſome- 


thing 


They ſay alſo of themſelves, that in their preach- John xx. 45, 

ing of him and his doctrine the Lord worked with 31. 

them, confirming their words with the figns follow- 

ing. They laid the chief ſtreſs of their proof Mat. xi. 20, 

upon his reſurrection from the dead; of which not 

only his Apoſtles were eye-witneſſes, but above 500 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

„ perſons, moſt of them then living, when St. Paul 7; H, ge 

** appealed to their teſtimony, and that he did in an Prarie . 
epiſtle, which was written within ſome twenty years um. AR. ii. 22 
er the matter of fact. The Apoſtles themſelves iv. 33. „ 32 

took it on themſelves, as their office, to be witneſſes 

of his reſurrection; for the faithful diſcharge whereof, 

as they could expect nothing more but ſufferings in 

** this life, ſo they deſired no more than to finiſh their 

* courſe by dy ing for it. And they were not deceived 

in this expectation, all of them being continually 

+ perſecuted as long as they lived, and many of them 

** ſuffering death for the teſtimony of Chriſt. They 


were charged with no other crime in this world. As 


for what they write of his miracles, and alſo of 

** their own, which they profeſſed they wrought only 

by a power derived from him; the truth of the mat- 

ters of fact we do not find was ever queſtioned by any 

that lived in that age. On the contrary, we ſee it was 
acknowledged by the Phariſees, the moſt malicious John is. 47. 
* and vigilant enemies of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and Acts i» 46. 
* of his holy Apoſtles. No doubt it puzzled their 

„ wiſe heads, to think how ſuch wonderful works 

** ſhould be wrote by ſuch ſimple illiterate men. For 

one cannot think they could fatisfy themſelves with 

the account, which they gave others, of the way 

that Chriſt had to caſt out Devils, when they ſaid 

that he did it by the Prince of Devils; for, as he Mat. ix. 344 
** there anſwered them, it was viſibly againſt the * 24. 

«© Devil's intereſt to do this, the miracles of Chriſt 

** beingplainly in thoſe inſtances to diſpoſſeſs the Devil 

of men's bodies, and by that and other beneficial 

** works oblige them and others, to receive a doctrine, 

that would alſo diſpoſſeſs him of their ſouls. But 

** beſides the abſurdity of this, it is plain the Jews 

*« did not believe themſelves in this accuſation of 

«© Chriſt. For if they had, they would have inſiſted 

* on this, as being a capital crime, not only by their 

* law, but alſo fe Roman ; and therefore to be 

* ſure, they would not have been to ſeek for other 


** crimes, if they had thought they had any colour to 


“charge him with this. But that which the Phari- Mat. xxvi. «9, 
*« ſees ſaid then of that ſort of miracles, though it 60. Luke xxiii. 
«« was againſt all reaſon and againſt their own con- “ 

*« ſcience ; yet for want of a better colour for their un- 

<< belief, the Jews in after-times have alledged againſt 

* all the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles and fol- 

« lowers. Thus we ſee in thoſe objections of the 

« Jews, whom Celſus brings in arguing againſt the 

„ Chriſtian Religion, theſe Jews on this very account Origen, contre | 
rank our Bleſſed Saviour with Pythagoras, and with Cum, i. pag- 
*« ſuch other Heathen impoſtors. But for thoſe Jews, 39% 55, "+ res- 
« whom Celſus produces, {ſince it hath been ſufficiently 93! 94 

„ ſhewn, that they ought not to be admitted as ac- 

5 cuſers in this cauſe, therefore they might be diſ- 

«© miſſed, but that the ſame Celſus gives us occa- 

«« fion to make uſe of them as our Witneſſes, as 

© to thoſe matters of fact, which he denies, when 

* he comes to ſpeak in his own perſon, as a 

« Heathen, and one that was an Epicurean Philo- 

« ſopher. For then he is pleaſed to ſay, that what 

„ things our Scriptures tell us of the miracles of 

« Chriſt and his Apoltles, are a0 fiction and tales. Origen. contra 
This he faith more than once; and yet he doth Cen, iii. pag. 
*«« not pretend to prove the writers of them were liars, 26, 127. & viii. 
« or to ſhew any inconſiſtence either in the miracles b 407: 

* themſelves, or in the accounts that are given of 

„% them. So that he ex men ſhould take his 

authority for this. But why ſo? He could ſay no- 

„thing of theſe matters on his own knowledge; for 

* he wrote in the Emperor Hadrian's time, or ſome- Qrigen. contra 
* thing later; and that was at leaſt 5o years after any Ceſum, i. p. 8. 
% of thoſe miracles, that are mentioned in our Scrip- 

«* tures. Nor doth. he pretend to have any ground 
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(a) Wood, Arb. 
Oxon vol. 2. 
col. 1088. 2d 
edit. 


Origen. contra 
Cel/. J. 


Origen. contra 
Celſum, iii. pag. 
125, 129, 


Herod. lib. 4+ 


Origen. contra 
Celſum, ili. page 
129» 


(4) Epiſtle, page 
21, 


(5) Holſtein, de 
Vita & Secriptis 
Porphyr, Ca 0. 


Hieron. praf. 
Dan. 


De Vita & 
Script, Porphyrit, 
Co 4* 
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thing of the Hebrew langu 


tuition of Mr, Henry 


guage. In Lent-Term 1639 he was entered a Student of Oriel- 
College in Oxford, and the year following became a ſcholar of Jeſus College under the 
Vaughan (a). October the 25th 1642 he was admitted to the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts (b), which being compleated by determination, he left the 5) tam, F. 


Univerſity, which was then garriſoned for the uſe of the King; and after the ſurrender 


© to ſay this, either upon bear. ay, or from what 
he found in former writers. If he had referred us 
% to other writers, it would have been very great 
„ news, For of all that have written in the times 
« of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, there is none, Jew, or 
„ Heathen, that makes any mention of their miracles ; 
* which is a plain ſign they knew not what to ſay a- 
*« gainſt them; otherwiſe they would have ſpoken as 
*« ſpitefully of them, as they ſpared not to do of 
„ Chriſt himſelf.” Bar how could Celſus anſaver this 
to his own conſcience * that whereas of the miracles 
evrought by Chriſtians in his own time, he ſaw there 
was no denying the matters of fact, and therefore he af- 
firmed, that theſe miracles were wrought by invocation 
of the Devil, which aas the ſame in effect, that, by his own 
telling, the Ieæus ſaid of the miracles that were wrought 
by Chrift and his Apoſtles, he ſhould nevertheleſs have 
the impudence to ſay, that theſe were fiftions and tales, 
as if be knew Chrift and his Apoſtles better than the 
Jews, in wheje country they lived, and whoſe anceſtors 
avere converſant dvith them ; or as if Chrift himſelf could 
not <vork as true miracles, as were done in Celſus's time, 
and to his own knowledge, by Chriftians, that wrought 
their miracles in bis name. This learned man took farey 
a likelier way to diſparage the miracles of Chrift to the 
unthinking part of mankind, by likening the great things, 
that are ſaid of Chrift, to thoſe that we read of Arifieas 
Proconneſius, and of Abaris, in Heathen writers. But 
they that think what they read, will confider, that of 
the former of theſe, the firſt account we have is from 
Herodotus, and he tells it only by bear-ſay. He ſays, 
they ſay that Arifleas died at Proconneſus, and appeared 
there again ſeven years after, and having made ſome 
wverſes, diſappeared ; but that two or three hundred years 
after he appeared again at Metapontum, where, by ſpe- 
cial direction from Apollo, he was worſhipped as a God. 
Of Abaris, Celſus tells us himſelf, that he had ſuch a 
potuer or faculty, that he rode about upon an arrow 
through the air, over mountains and ſeas, in his travels 
out of Scythia into Greece, and back again into Scythia, 
as both Porphyry and Famblichus tell us at large. Theſe 
things Celſus tells us without any cenſure, as if be be- 
lieved them to be true; and fo they are, as much as his 
book is a true diſcourſe, which is the title be gives it. 
Whoewer confiders theſe flories, I think will not regard the 
judgment, that he paſeth on the miracles of Chrift and 
his Apoſiles. But the way that he took to bring them in 
diſgrace, by ranking them with thoſe incredible fables, 
this took mightily with the learned Heathens, that came 
aſter him, And therefore, 1 doubt not, it was, that both 
Philoftratus wrote the life of Apollanius Tyaneus, and that 
Porphyry wrote the life of Pythagoras. They ſeem to 
have been written, both of them, with this defign. 1 
am ſure, they are both of them made uſe of to this 3 
poſe, to ſhew, that all the great things that are told of 
our Saviour in the Goſpel, were equalled, if not out- dont 
by theſe Heathen Philoſophers. With regard to Por- 
phyry, the Biſhop obſerves (4), that he ſhewed his 
atred of the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently in writing 
XV books againft it (5), “ the loſs whereof ſome of 
our Deiſts complain of, yet they may be aſſured 
for their comfort they will not want the help of 
any of our learned men to bring them to light. 
e want them indeed on many accounts, but eſpe- 
cially to ſhew them, that as they have Porphyry's 
malice, ſo if they had his great learning too, both 
** theſe joined together would not hurt the Chriſtian 
Religion. We fhould want his books the leſs, if we 
had any of thoſe anſwers, that were written againſt 
„him by three learned Chriſtians, Methodius, Fuse. 
„ bius, and Apollinaris. But, as Holſtein well ob- 
** ſerves, the Roman Empire being turned Chriſtian 
„ within very few years after writing of theſe books, 
as the Emperors took care by their edicts to kee 


«6 


them from coming into the hands of the vulgar ; | 


(6) Epiſile, bag · f 


22, 23. 


«« for learned men, they had now no occaſion to tran- 
* ſcribe them, or preſerve the copies, that were writ- 
ten.“ Biſhop Lloyd then remarks (6), thai Porphy- 


brought kill in 
* Scripture, judging rightly, that the 69 weeks of 


of 


ry, in theſe books, out- all others in viralent railing 
and ſcoffimg at the Ghriftian Religion. As for bis argu- 
ments, it cannot be imagined, that there was any thing 
of firength in them more than wwhat Nalian the Apoftare 
took into the work, "that he wrote afterwards on that 
Subje#. And to our comfort, as will as the Deifts, that 


Oxon. vol. 2. 


col, 5, 


work is not loſt. It hath bren often publifbed with Cy» 


rils anſever to it, but never fo much to the Reader's 
advantage, as now lately in the excellent Spanheim's 


edition. In the ſecond volume Obſervationuem ſelecta- 


rum ad Rem Literariam ſpectantium, printed at Hall 
1702 in Bvo, the tenth obſervation is an Apology 
for Pytha in anſwer to what our author hath ſaid 
in this tract. XII. He is ſuppoſed to have had an 
hand in a book publiſhed by his ſon at Oxford 1700 
in fol. under the title of, Series Chrono/logica. Olympia- 
dum, Nhmiatdum, Nemeadum, quibus weteres Greci tem- 
fora ſua metiebantur; cum nominibus, quotquot inveniri 
potuerunt, Olympionicerum, & aliorum V ictorum in La- 
dis, quibus hoſee fingulos infigniverant, . ad fEras Urbis 
condite, © Nabonaſſarii ( Annis Regum ex Ptolemasi 
Canone adjedter] atque siam ad. Kram Chriftianam 
Vulgarem accommodata. Per Guliehnum Lloyd, A. M. E- 
piſcopi Wigornienfir Filium. XIII. He tranſlated into La- 
tin and Engliſh a Greek Epiſtle of Jeremy, Prieſt, Doc- 
tor of the — Church, to Mr. Aſhmole, concerning 
the life of St. George, according to the traditions of the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians. It is extant in the Amolean Li- 
hrary No. 1133. XIV. He had taken great pains in 
compiling an Hiſfory of the Church of England; but 
his other employ ments preventing him from executin 

that deſign, he Dr. Burnet in it, and furniſhed 
him with a curious collection of his own obſervations, 
and corrected the Doctor's work with a moſt critical 
exactneſs to the laſt — thereof (7). XV. He 
greatly aſſiſted Dr. John Wilkins in his E/ay towards 
a real charafter and a Philoſophical language, London 
1668 in fol. as Dr. Wilkins owns in the epiſtle to 
the reader, where he writes thus: As for the princi- 
pal difficalties, which I met with in any part of 
„this work, I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to 


the continual aſſiſtance I have had of my moſt 


learned and worthy friend Dr. William Lloyd, than 
„whom (ſo far as I am able to judge) this nation 
« could not have afforded a fitter perſon, either for 
that great induſtry, or accurate judgment both in 
«« Philological and Philoſophical matters, required to 
« ſuch a work. And particularly I muſt wholly 
« aſcribe to him that tedious and difficult taſk of 
« ſuiting the tables to the Dictionary, and the draw- 
« ing up the Dictionary itſelf, which, upon trial, I 
% doubt not will be found to be the moſt. perſect that 
« ever yet was for the Engliſh tongue.” XVI. We 
have in our hands a copy of a diſſertation of his upon 
Daniel's weeks, in which he treats at large of the 
ancient year, and which occaſioned Sir Iſaac Newton 
to write ſome obſervations upon it, the ſubſtance of 
which is inſerted in the firſt chapter of the Chronology 


of the latter. Biſhop Lloyd's piece is as follows : 


« What of years it was, that the Angel intended 
« in this prophecy, hath been formerly a great queſtion 
% among learned men; Africanus, who, of all that 
« we know among Chriſtians, was the firſt, that 
ronology to the interpreting of 


« this prophecy were to begin from the 2oth year of 
% Artaxerxes Longimanus. But to meaſure from 


„ thence, he made uſe of Lunar years of 334 days 


« and odd hours. But it was plain, that would not 
« do. Then after him, to mend the matter, Euſebius 
« made uſe of Solar years of 365 days and 6 hours; 
« but with no better ſucceſs. And no wonder, that 


«© both theſe great men were miſtaken, for they did 


«« not conſider, that neither of theſe two ſorts of years 
«© was known to the world in Daniel's time; and 
«« therefore for Daniel to have reckoned by either 


* of theſe, he myſt have had another revelation. 


« But no doubt the Angel meant ſuch for; of years 
| « ay 


(5) Dr. Burnet's 
Preface to the 
firſt Part of the 
Hiflory of the 
Reformation of 
the Church of 
England, 2d edits 
1681, fol. 
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LL O 1735 
(c) lem, Ab. of it to the Parliament forces (c), he took the degiee of 'Maffer öf Arts on the gth of 
Oxon. ubi per December 1646 (d), being then Fellow of Jeſq College (, In 1648 be Was or dained 4.) idem, 46: 
— 2 Deacon by Dr. Skinner, Biſhop of Oxford, and afterwards - being invitet! into 0e, ubi foprs 


the country to be tutor to the children of, William Backhouſe of 'Swallowfi eld in 
Berks Eſq; he was, upon the ejection of Dr, John Pordage by the Con amiſſi. 
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n * 
* 4 £2 * he ab * I?) 


oners appointed by Cromwell, preſented to the Rectory of 


as Daniel knew, namely fach as was uſed in that 
„ age, and in the country where Daniel lived. But 
„ at that time it is certain, that the Eaſtern nations 
«reckoned juſt 30 days to a month; and of 12 ſuch 
* months con their year, which was juſt 360 
% days. It does not , that in Daniel's time 
* there was any other ſort of years in common uſe in 
«« any part of the world; and perhaps this was the 
* only ſort of year, that had then been any where 
* in common uſe fince the creation. Vid. Fo. Scalig. 
% de Emend. Tempor. Geneve 1629. III. 188. B. III. 
” 194- A. ib. 195. B. 

% I. In Noah's time, that a month was then juſt 
« of 30 days, it N in the hiſtory of the Deluge, 
« where firſt it is ſaid, Geneſ. vii. 24. that the wa- 
«« ters prevailed on the earth 150 days; and again, 
« viii. 3. after the end of 150 days the waters were 
* abated. According to our reckoning theſe 150 
« days ſhould be 5 equal months of zo days to t 
% month. And that they were fo, by the 
«« Hiſtory, which faith, Gene/. vii. 11. that the flood 
«© began in the zd month, the 17th day of the month, 
« and viti. 4. that the Ark reſted the 7th month, the 
« 17th day of the month. From the 17th day of 
* the zd month to the 17th day of the 7th month 
„ were juſt 5 months ; and there being accounted 30 
« days to each month, they make up 150 days, that 
« the holy text ſaith, that the waters prevailed on 
« the earth. We have no other certain account of 
« the ancient way of reckoning among the Jews. 
* Vide Marſbam, Canon Chron. Sec. IX. de Aue B- 
% Braico, p. 190. Leipſ. 1676. F 

« II. How it was among the Egyptians, we are 
« told from Manetho [George Syncelli Chronic. p. 123 


* D.] the ancienteſt, that we know, of their Hiſtori- 


« ans. He ſaich that anciently their year was of juſt 
« 360 days, and that fo it continued till the time of 
« Aſeth their 32d King. This Aſeth (as Sir John 
«© Marſham conceives, by advice of Hermes II.) add- 
ed g days at the end of the year, which were there- 
1. fore called additional days; and then their year 
« .was of 365 days. [Vide Plutarch. de Jide & Ofiri- 
« Je.) Upon this they had a fable, that when Rhea 
„% was gotten With child, there was a curſe laid upon 
«© her, that ſhe ſhould not be delivered any day 
„throughout the whole year; but Hermes playing 
„ at Dice with the moon won from her a oth 
«« (or as Sir John Marſham corrects it a 72d) part 
« of every day of the 360. Theſe parts being put 
4 together made up 5 whole days, which he added 


« to the end of the year ; and thoſe days, it ſeems, 


«© were at Rhea's ſervice, for on them the Egyptians 
« uſed to keep the birth-days of their Gods. 

«*« Diodorus Siculus, Edit. Steph. L. I. p. 13. faith 
« when the Prieſt ſacrificed at the tomb of Ofiris, 
« there lay 360 pitchers or urns, which they filled 
% with milk every day in honour of Oſiris, [accordi 
<« to the number of the days of the year then in uſe. 
« Id. p. 61. In the city Acanta on the other fide of 
Nile from Libya, +#2 miles from Memphis there 
« is a great veſſel, to which every day 360 Prieſts, 
40 [obſerving the quantity of days] fetch water out of 
66 


« Nilus. 
« Herodotus II. 4. ſpeaks of 360 days with irs 


« Julpas rape; «cus, as being then their common 


«« year. But I believe it was Aſtronomical ; he had it 
40 the Prieſts, as Eudoxus had it after. 
«© That the Egyptians had no Aſtronomers very an- 


* cient, ſee Dodwell de Cyclis p. 119, Cc. About 


* 882 Chriſt they were not gone forwarder, when 
6 us came thither with Plato; and that was 
« diſcovered to him by the Prieſts it was no common 
«« year. Strabo L. XVII. p. 806. Vide Marſhami 
« Seculum &. 4. 244» 245, 246. | 

III. For the Greeks, it matters not whether they 
„ had their years by tradition from the firſt founders 
< of their nation, or whether from the Egyptian 


' 


eld in the ſame 
| dↄounty 


* colonies, that were planted among them; For ei- 


* ther way (as it appears by that, which hat h been 


* ſaid already) their year would come to thi: ſame 
„ number of 360 days. So we find their year was in 
the time of Cleobulus Lindius, one of the ſeven 
«« wiſe men of Greece (who were all of them Daniel's 
*« contemporaries) about 600 years before Chrift. See 
„Diogenes Laertius in bis life, who ſpeaks of letters 
„ between him and Solon. He ſhewed hovy they 
„ reckoned time in his riddle, in words to this pur- 
«« poſe. There is a father, that hath 12 children, 
6 = each of hom Dn 30 le Which are 
o iebald, white and part black; and t 
« all die, ro are immortal. It is plain Ban. 
that the zo daughters were the days of the month, 
«« each day conſiſting of 24 hours, part light and 
part darkneſs ; and that the months were the 12 
children in this fable; and that their father was the 
«« year confiſting of 360 days. It cannot be denied 
« but they found even then in Daniel's time, how ill 
«« this way of reckoning would agree with the ſun, 
and moon's revolutions. It will Þ ſently appear 
«« what ſorry ſhift made then by the Intercala- 
«« tion of a month of zo days every other year to 
« bring them to ſome kind of agreement. Their 
« learned men found out better ways aftertvards. 
« But for all that, not only in Daniel's time, but ſome 
% hundreds of years after (ſee this proved by Lungiu: 
* de Anno Chriſti I. c. 2.) the people kept up the old 
«« way of reckoning 360 days to the year. 

« Hi es de Carnibus at the end (who flonriſh- 
% ed about 427 cams ſaith, boys at 7 ears 
„ old have done breeding of teeth; 7 years he faith 
« are exactly 360 weeks. Ariſtotle, who died Anno 
% 322, in Hift. Animalium V1. 20. there are ſome 
% that go with young only + of the year, i. e. 72 
« days. But the Laconian bitches go of the year, 
« j. e. 60 days. Id. II. 17. ſpeaks of ſerpents, that 
have ſo many ribs as there are days in a month, i. e. 
« 30. Pliny, Lib. XXXIV. c. 6. hath theſe words: 
% Nulligue arbitror plures ſtatuas dicatas, quam Phalere 
„ Demetrio Athenis ; figuidem CCCEX ſRatuerunt ; 
„ guas mox laceraverunt, nondum anno hunc numeruv 
* dierum excedente. Varroapud Nonium ſaith; Deme- 
% trius Phalereas tot flatuas adeptum fuiſſes quo Luces 
% habet Annus abſolutas. Langius, p. 158, 159, 160, 
«« ſaith Solon's way of intercalating 30 days every 2d 
«« year might paſs for feſtivals and court days ; but 
<< it would never paſs with the people; they kept to 
6 their 360 days to the year till after Alexander 
66 a us. 3 

* Saidas ſaith out of Philochorus, that at Athens 
„ they had four Pv2zs, imitating the ſeaſons of the 
«« year ; but they had 1.2 Ohe xa; 7@1r5%, according 
* to the months; and every Sh, had thirty yu, as 
« the days are 360. Vide Ludolfus Kufter's edition of 
© Suidas, Cambridge 1705. Vol. J. p. 473, 474, upon 
© the word nl. 5 ; 

Scaliger, Emend. Tempor. p. 23. quotes Dioge- 
* nes Laertius ſaying, that Solon firſt brought the 
% Athenians to a Lunar year. So till Solon's time 
„there was no Lunar. Il. p. 24. ſheweth, that yet 


«© the Greek year was of 360 days, and after Solou's 


«© time. | 

« About 380 Eudoxus went into Egypt with Plato.; 
© there he learned of the Egyptian Prieſts, that there 
«« were full 365 days in a year. Headdeth, but at that 
« time the Greeks were ignorant of that year, as alſo 
« of many other things. Strabo VII. 806. 

„% H. Dodwel de Cyclis I. 5. 14. ſheweth, that 
„% Meton's years were of 360 days. But we are, not 


«« concerned in any Cycle. 2oth Artaxerxes I. was 
„ 445 ante Chriflum, and that was 13 years before 
% 432, in which Meton's Cycle begun. The Cycle 

«© of Ca/lippus was long aſter, viz. 330. But this 
% Prophecy was given to Daniel about 5 39 years be- 
« fore Chriſt, which was long before the Cycle of 
| I 


* Meton. 
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ing then 


county by Elias Aſhmole Eſqz in the latter end of December 1654, Mr. Aſhmole. be- 
rd of that manot in right of his wife. Mr. Lloyd was accordingly <« e 3 


« mined by the Tryers, and paſſed with approbation ; Fi deſigns being laid againſt him 


« by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Ford, both 


iniſters © 


« bring in Dr. Temple, Iippoſing Sir Eltenphrey Fortter had right of preſentation, bb 


e thought better to reſign. 


* 


* Meton. Daniel's prophecy was of Weeks and not 


«© they uſed to reckon their time, was a queſtion ſome 


« ages after among their own ancienteſt writers; and 


te though divers learned men fince have taken a great 
« deal of pains to find out the way of it, yet they 
« are not come fo far towards any certainty as to be 
« able to ſay, whether they had 12 months or only 
« 10 months in their year. But conſidering that they 
«« were a mixed people, chiefly of Albans out of 
« Afia, and of Sabins, who were a Greek colony ; 
« their exttation both ways makes it ſeem very pro- 
« bable, Hat their year was of 360 days, being the 
« ſame with that, which was uſed by their mother 


© nations. Arid ſo much in effect Plutarch tells us in 


Ti Numa 70. Pari Edit. that in Romulus's time 


«« they uſed their months diſorderly and irrationally, 


« obſerving only one thing, that their year muſt be 


« of 360 days. 
1 We ſhould more particularly enquire of the Chal- 
«« deans way of reckoning their time, as being that 
« which the Angel was moſt likely to uſe in ſpeaking 
„% in Daniel, that lived among them. But of the 
'Chaldean ear we have no exact account from any 
% writers. 7 ius J. 17. p. 237.] A learned man, 
„that much conſidered this matter, gueſſes well, that 
« they had a twofold meaſure of time ; one uncertain, 
« which was in vulgar uſe; the other certain, which 
« was ufed only in the years of their Kings, and in 
« Aſtronomical obſervations. The former of theſe, 
« or ſomething like it, we have from Abydenus 
„ \Euſeb. Chron. I.] that tells us, their Sarus was 
4% 2606 years, their Nirus 600 years, their Soſus was 
% Go years. Theſe were ſuch extravagant meaſures 
«© of time, that it is hard to think' for what uſe they 
« ſhould ſerve: [Vide Fof. Scaligeri Notas in Græca Eu- 
« ſebii p. 406.] the ſhorteſt of the three being near 
« the age of man, and the | exceeding not only 
„% hiſtorical, but even fabulous time. Therefore it is 


«« IV. For the Romans in Romulus's age, how 


is preſentation to Mr. Aſhmole, than to u 


cc 
«c 
£6 


« probably gueſſed by that learned man, that the au- 


* thor miſtook years for days, which he might very 
« well do, the ſame Chaldee word, as well as the ſame 
Hebrew [A] being uſed for days as well as 
« years. In this ſenſe it 1s eaſy to judge what he 
% might mean. Their Soſus was 60 days, that is, the 
« 6th part of a year. Their Nirus was 600 days, 


„ that is the Gth part of ten years. And the Surus 


„ was 3600 days, that is juſt 10 years. By this ac- 
„ count, their year ſhould be juſt 360 days. And fo 
« it was in Semiramis's time, if that were true, which 
«© we are told from Cteſias [Diodor. Sicul. H. Steph. 
« Edit. L. XI. p. 68.) that ſhe built the wall of Ba- 
« bylon 360 furlongs in compaſs, which afterwards 
« Clitarchus turned into 365 furlongs, becauſe, ſaith 
<< he, ſhe deſigned to have the number of furlongs e- 
% qual to the days of the year. 

% Diod. Sic. L. II. 83. c. 8. The Babylonians 
„ ſay, there are 12 chief Gods. To every one of 
<< theſe they aſſign a month, and a fign in the Zo- 
„ diac ; and through theſe XII figns the ſun makes 
its courſe every year, the moon every month. 

«© It may ſeem that Cyrus had the ſame fancy in 
his head, when in revenge againſt the river Gyn- 
des, for drowning one of his holy horſes, which 
«© was dedicated to the ſan, he cut the river into ſo 
«© many courſes, 180 on each fide, i. e. in all 360. 


7 f L. I. C. 189, 190, 202. and V. 52. 


ut it is confeſſed that this account of the days of 
the year is uncertain. But their certain account was 
« that of their Aſtronomers; which they uſed in their 
«© obſervations, That was by a year of 365 days, 
« the ſame with that of the Egyptians before men- 
« tioned. By ſuch years they ed their Kings 
« reigns, and of ſuch years they formed their Ara 


of Nabonaſſar, by which they meaſured their time, 


Aut we do our Era from Chriſt's Incarnation, 


ergo à conte! 
With 


* Tretzes Chil. ix. v. 568 faith, the compaſs of 


Babylon was 360 furlongs according to Ctefias, but 
according to Clitarchus and thoſe with Alexander, 
and according to Diodorus Siculus himſelf, 365 fur- 


longs. He goeth on: Dion Caſſius hath it 400 fur- 


longs: Herodotus and Apollonius Tyaneus 480. 
But faith, Tzetzes (meaning himſelf) takes Creſias 
to write truer than any other in what he' wrote of 
Babylon; for he writes, ' the whole compaſs of the 
wall was 360 furlongs 3 the others inlarged it 
more, 4 * 6 
„When the Jews were at Babylon, they took: u 
the Chaldean names of the Months, and keep them 
ever ſince ; and they were all of 30 days; and the 
had no ind wwe; ; they could not tell how to ca 
them. The Jews were not now at Jeruſalem, but 
at Babylon, where they loſt their Hebrew, and 
many of them their genealogies. Theſe; if the 


* hired or let houſes or Rand or money by the year, it 


muſt be the Babylonian year. | 
* Uſher Annal. Vol. I. p. 225. Artaxerxes 
Mnemon had 360 concubines. em 
Quintus Curtius [Lugd. Batav. 1633.] L. III. 
C. 3. p. 26 faith, Darius had 360 concubines, who 
were carried in their chariots along with the Court 
very gloriouſſr. mb anz * 
„Id. Lib. vi. C. 6. p. 160 tells us, how. it vexed 
the Macedon ſoldiers to fee, that their King Alexan- 
der took after Darius in luxury. Among other in- 
ſtances of it he alſo had his 360 concubines, juſt az 
many as Darius had, that filled the Court, and had 
their flocks of eunuchs to follow them. Compare 
this with L. III. C. 3. p:.24, where it is faid, 
Magi proximi patrium carmen cantabant : Magos 
CCCLXV juvents ſequtbantur puniceis amiculis de- 
lati, diebus totius Anni parti. numero. © 
It is plain, that only the Magi had 365, which 
was the number of days in their year. But the 
Kings had to the number of days in the common 
year, which were 3606. 

* V. But tho' we have only a probable gueſs/at the 
vulgar year of the Chaldeans, we have more than 
theſe to-ſhew for the years of the Afian nations, and 
particularly of the Lydians, who were the allies of 
the Chaldeans in that war, which they made againſt 


9 


Cyrus in Daniel's time, and which ended in Cyrus's 


conqueſt of both theſe nations. 

Of the Afian month and year, that was uſed in 
that age, we have a good account from him, whom 
Cicero calleth the Father of Hiſtory. Herodotus 
CV. 51, 53, 54, 55-] ſheweth what kind of month 


they uſed in explaining the words of Ariſtagoras of 


Miletus, when he told Cleomenes, that it was a three 
months journey from Sardis to Suſa. 'The diſtance, 
ſays he, between theſe two cities was 13500 fur- 
longs, which at 150 furlongs each day makes 'a 
journey of juſt go days. But, faith he, if one be- 
ins his journey at Epheſus, which is 450 furlongs 
om Sardis, then he makes his journey longer by 
three days. Here it is plain, that their months 
were equal of 30 days to the month. e 
„What their year was, we learn from that diſcourſe 
of Solon to Cræſus concerning the uncertainty of 
the happineſs of man's life, which is ſo much the 
more obſervable to our purpoſe; becauſe it was with- 
in 20 years of the time of this Prophecy. In a 
long life, ſaith Solon, a man may ſee many things, 
which he muſt ſuffer; for ſuppoſe the meaſure or 
term of man's life to be 70 yeary, theſe 70 years 
amount to 25 200 days, without reckoning leap 
months. But if one will make every other year of 
the 70 a month longer, to make the ſeaſons of the 


year happen right, d d ai apa ovuCunur; w ] ẽkm 1e 


poiveu dg To dier, then there are 35 leap months, and 
in thoſe 35 months there are 1050. days, which, 
3 to this laſt reckoning, taking in the 
days of the months) are 26250. - There is not * 
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z) Beer, of at with thoſe; men (g).“ In 1656 be was ordained Prieſt: by Dr., Ralph Brownrigg, 
2 of Exeter; and the ſame year went to Wadham- College in Oxtotd as Governor 
to John 


Backhouſe Eſq; who was Gentleman Commoner there; and witch him he con- 
tinued till 1659. In 160 he was made Prebendary of Rippon, and in July 1666 


{b) Wood, Ah, 


Chaplain to his Majeſty (5). July the 2d 1667 he took the degree of Doctor of Divi- 0+». ubi fupra. 


nity. (7); and in December the ſame year became Prebendary of Woodford. and Will(- 


(i) Idem, Fag. 


ford in the Cathedral of Sarum, In the year following he was made Vicar of the Church C. vol. 2. col. 


of all theſe days To exactly like another, but they 
« differ in ſomething or other, that happens, &c. 
„Herodot. I. C. 32. Setting aſide the Philoſo- 
* phy of the diſcourſe, and confidering only the chro- 
*«* nology of it, we cannot but fee, Solon makes 
* (as David did) the term of man's life to be 70 
„ years ; and to turn theſe years into days, he uſes 
% two ways of reckoning. The firſt way he reckons 
„ juſt 360 days to a year, without any leap months; 
„ for 70 times 360 are 25200. The ſecond way 
„ he reckons more to his 70 — 1 ſo that his 
« firſt year being 360 days, his ſecond muſt be 390, 
« his third 360, his fourth 390, and fo forward, ad- 
«« ding a month of 30 days to every other year, and 
„ ſo making the whole 70 years to be 25200 and 
„ 1050 more, i. e. in all 26250 days. This ſecond 
= way of reckoning, which addeth a leap month to 
cc other year, was plainly, that, which was uſed 
* by the Greeks, who brought in this leap month, 
«© as Herodotus elſewhere tells us, (L. 2. C. 4.) for the 
« {ame reaſon that is here mentioned, namely for the 
« ſeaſons of the year, ra dpiwy , Now Solon 
“ himſelf being a Greek, it is plain, that he uſed 
* this ſecond way of account, as being properly the 
re way of his own nation. Therefore the former way 
« of account without any leap month was the way of 
« Cræſus s nation, that is, of the Lydians, who kept 
« the old fimple way of EIS days to the 
« year, without any regard to ſeaſons of the 
cs r. | X 

My Geminas, Edit. Patav. VI. p. 34. faith, there 
«« was ſuch biennial cycle of 25 months of 3o days to 
« the month; and afterwards he ſays, that the days 
„ and months did not agree with the moon, nor the 
«« years with the ſun. 

« Cenforinus, C. 18, faith, Yeteres in Gracia Civi- 
© fater, &c. obſerving that within the compaſs of the 
% ſolar year it ſometimes happens, that the moon 
« changes 13 x times, and that often this happens 
alternis annis, They took it, that 12 + of thoſe 
lunar months of zo days amounted to a natural year; 
and therefore they ſo ordered their civil years, 
that by intercalating one ſuch month every other 
„ year, they ſhvold be in courſe one year wertens 12 
« months, another year vertent 13 months. Either 
* of theſe years by itſelf was their Aunus vertens, but 
« two of theſe taken together was their Annus magnus 
of 25 months, and this they called 7p:r9:;, becauſe 
« the intercalating was every third year, though com- 
ing, as it did, within two years time, it was truly 
«© reg. Thence the poowic ro Bacchus (the Aveo, 
„ [iberalia) which were held every other year, are 
« called Trieterica by the Poets. 

« How hard and even impoſſible it is to make 
« any year of common uſe to hold pace with the 
% natural year, ns Sp ſeen by our Julian year, 
« which was made for that purpoſe by advice of the 
*© moſt learned men in the world; and yet this will not 
do exactly, though it cometh as near as is poſſible, for 
« our Julian year of 365 days and 6 hours exceeds 
«« the natural year by ſomething more than 10 mi- 
nates ; and this exceſs in the ſpace of 130 years 
makes a day's difference between ours and the ſolar 
tropical year, which in the ſpace of ſome thouſands 
of years will bring the firſt of January to Midfom- 
% mer, and in ſo many thouſands of years more will 
„bring it round to Midwinter again. But in one 
„or two thouſand the difference is not ſo great 
on this account, but that January is now a winter 
„ month, as it was in Auguſtus's time, and ſo April is 
„a Spring month, and July a Summer month, and 
% October is the Fall of the Leaf, as well now as it 


«© was at Chriſt's Incarnation. So that here is a yearly 


« variation, yet it is ſo inſenſible, that the common 
people take no notice of it, at leaſt in theſe coun- 


Vol. VII. 


of e. 


e tries, which have not received che Gregmian Ca- 
„ lendar. * 7 | 

The neareſt to the Fadian year is that of 36 
% days, which is ſaid to have been firſt invented b 
a nd rc Aſtronomers, and afterwards made 
_ y the Egyptians, (vide fapra) and fince that 
„the Perſians for fach ( . have been — 
„ mentioned. This year falls ſhort of the Julian 
* only 6 hours, which ſmall difference taken four 
times makes a leap-day, and this being inſerted af- 
*« ter the 28th of Feb. every t Julian year makes 
** it of 366 days. But the Egyptian year had no leap day, 
but inſtead of this, every 4th year the firſt day of ide 
year, which they called the moveable orb, is ad- 
** vanced one day higher. As forexample ; if their fitſt 
*« day of 7hoth were for four years the 1ſt of January, 
s it will be the next four years the 41ſt of Decerti- 
„ cember, and the next four years zoth of De- 
«« cember,and fo continually it goeth upward every four 
« years, till after 1460 years it comes to be the 1ſt 
of January again. Here is ſuch à variation from 
„the natural year, as brings the Winter, months into 
„ Summer, and the Summer months into Winter, within 
** the ſpace of 730 years; and in ſo much more brings 
them back to their former places again. But in a 
year of 360 days the difference between this and the 
natural year being above 5 days in every year, this 
„brings the months ſo quick about, that we know 
% not where to find them without ſome conſideration. 
«« For example, in a year of 360 days; if the firſt 
«« day of the firſt month were now our firſt day of Ja- 
« nuary, it would fall ſeven years hence on the laſt of 
«© November; ſeventeen or eighteen years hence it 
„ would be at Michaelmas ; within thirty five years 
it would be at Midſummer. In'few words, it goes 
«© round 1 months, and returns to its former 
4e in 69 Julian years; for 69 times 365 days 
40 4 days, that is, two &ys 2 7 hs 
0 than 70 years of 360 days to the year, as the reader 
« may find by comparing this great number with 
that in Solon's difevurle abovementioned, This 


* may look ſtrange to us, that are uſed to no other 


than the Julian year; but it was no range thing to 
« them that lived in Daniel's time, to fee their 
* months run through all the ſeaſons of the year, 
« no more than it is now to the Turks and other 
«© Mahometan nations, that uſe the lunar year of 354 
„ days, to ſee their Lent and their Eafter to un 
« round the year; and fall ſometimes in the Winter, 
«« and ſometimes in the Summer, as- they do within 
« a few years in common obſervation. | 
This that has been ſaid is more than enough to 
«« prove that, which was affirmed in the entrance of 
* this diſcourſe, namely, that in Daniel's time there 
« was no uſe of ſuch years, either Lunar or Solar, as 
« theſe were, by which Africanus and Euſebius and 
all writers ſince have undertaken to interpret this 
% Prophecy. It ſufficiently appears, that the moſt 
« antient form of years, was that of 360 days; and 
<« that this antient form, however ſome had begun to 
« alter it in ſome other nations, yet was the only 
« form of year, that was vulgarly uſed in the Eaſtern 
countries, even then when his Prophecy was given. 
« And laſtly, that their manner of ufing it was with 
<« a leap-month at the end of every year, according 
© to the Greek way of reckoning ; but the way of the 
Eaſterlings was for ſo many years to xeckon ſo many 
times 360 days, without any leap-month or leap- 
day between. Thus Solon in his 8 to a 
* F . King having occaſion to fay, how many 
«« days there was in 70 years, reckons them the 
« Afian way 25200 days. And ſo if the Angel 
« had been to give Daniel the number of days that 
« wete contained in one week of years, which is 
« the loch part of 70 years, he would have told 
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upon the promotion of Dr. Lamplugh to the See of Excter; and on the 3d of October 1680 


LL O 


of St. Mary in Reading; and on the 13th of June was inſtalled Archdeacon of Meri- 
oneth. May the 4d 1672 he was inſtalled Dean of Bangor in the room of Dr. Griffith | 


Williams, Who had held that Deanery many years in Commendam with the Biſhopric of 


Aſſory in Ireland; and in 1674 he was made Reſidentiary of Saliſbury. The latter end of the 


year 1676 he became Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields within the City of Weſtminſter, 


 .** the face of the S 


« him the Afian way 2520 days, which is the 1oth 


«« part of 25200 days. ; 

7. Though this is as great a proof as can be given 
„ of this matter to an unbeliever, yet there is a great- 
* er behind, which is indeed as great as can be given 
« to any Chriſtian. This it is, that whereas the 
% ſame Angel ſpeaks elſewhere to Daniel of a num- 
«« her of years in his prophetical way, the Holy 
„ Ghoſt in the New T t not only reſumes the 
« Angel's words, but explains them by turning ſo 
% many years into ſo many times 360 days. The 
«« Angel Gabriel, that delivered that Prophecy of the 
« weeks to Daniel; was the ſame, whom he had ſeen 
* jn the viſion at the beginning IX. 21, that is, (as 
„ hath been proved) whom he had ſeen in his firſt 
% viſion, VII. and who then gave him a Prophecy of 
% time and times and I a time, werſe 25. A time, in 
% Daniel's ſenſe is a year; ſo the ſeven times, that 
«« paſſed over Nebuchadnezzar in his beſtial ſtate, are 
called ſeven years by Joſephus, Antiquit. X. 11. 
« bis. 80 Bellarmin, de Rom. Pont. III. 8 ſexto, 
„ ſaith, all men underſtand it; but yet leſt any one 
.*4 ſhould doubt, Daniel thus explains himſelf, XI. 13. 
** where it is {aid in our tranſlation, that the King of 
« the North ſhall come after certain years, there is in 
** the original, He Hall come in the end of times, even 
«« of years. The word [times] is placed there not in 
+« regimen, but in oppoſition. Years therefore are cal - 
1% led times in Daniel's lan And thus we are 
1% to underſtand thoſe words of the Angel, wherein 
« the firſt viſion he ſaith of the fourth beaſt, VII. 25. 
« He ſhall wear out the Saints of the moſt High . . . and 
« they Hall be given into bis hand, until time and 
« times and the dividing of a time. This Chaldee 
4% phraſe, the dividing of a time, is rendered in He- 
4% brew, half a time, XII. 7. and fo the words are re- 
* ſumed in the Revelations XII. 14. @ time and times 
* and half a time. 'This is plainly Daniel's language, 
and according to the expoſition now given it ſigni- 
«* fieth in common ſpeech nothing elſe but a year and 
% years and half a year. | 

« How many years are meant by the word Times 
in Daniel's Propheſy, we ſhould never have certain- 
% ly known, if God himſelf had not declared it to 
* us in that of the Revelations laſt mentioned. 
There it is firſt ſaid prophetically, Rev. XII. 6. 
of the woman perſecuted by the Dragon, that after 
«« her child's birth ſhe fled into the wilderneſs, where 
„ ſhe has a place prepared of God, that they ſhould 
«© ſeed her there 1260 days. Again this is ſaid in its 
proper place, ver. 14, that 0 the woman there were 
given two wings of 4 great Eagle, that ſhe might 
«« fly into the wilderneſs into her place, where ſhe is nou- 
„ riſhed_ for à time, and times, and half a time, from 
In bath theſe texts the per- 
** ſon that is ſpoken of being the ſame perſon, and 
«« the thing that is ſaid of her being the ſame thing, 
the time of its continuance muſt be the ſame time 
in both theſe verſes, and therefore 1260 days, wer. 


„ 6, muſt be the ſame with a time and times and half 


* @ time, ver. 14. This being clear, there is no dit- 
« ficulty in finding what theſe times or years ſignify. 
For the number of days 1260 being to be reduced 
* into a year and years and half a year, 1. e. into at 
** leaſt three years and an half, it cannot be reduced in. 
* to years of any other form than that mentioned of 
« 360 days. This number 360 is found in 1 260, one 
„time and two times and half a time; and ſo the 
«© number of days is moſt eaſily divided into one year 
and two years and half a year. This being the Ho- 
« ly Ghoſt's interpretation of his own mind, makes 
«« it plain and certain to us, that the years, by which 
« by reckons in the book of Daniel, are years of 360 
cs Ys. 

In order to the better underſtanding of the 5 
4% weeks and 62 weeks, they are firſt to be turned 
„into days. A week of years of 360 days to the 


Was 


«« year conſiſting of 25 20 days, this number taken 7 
times will be 17640 days, which come to 48 7 
„% /ian years and 108 days. Theſe are therefore ſeven 
«« weeks, according to the intent of this Prophecy. 

„Sixty two ſuch weeks contain a number of 
« 156240 days, which turned into Julian years 
make 427 years and 278 days. Therefore theſe are 
* fixty two weeks of years, which being added to the 
„ ſeven weeks make in all 173880 days, i. e. in 
« all 476 Julian years and 21 days; and theſe being 
* ſo added together are equal to the whole number of 
„ ſixty nine weeks, that was the determinate time 
from the going forth of the command to build je- 
«« ruſalem again till the Meſſiah the Prince, i. e. 
„till the time when the Meſſiah was to be cut off.” 

Sir Iſaac Newton's obſervations upon this piece are 
as follow : 

I have peruſed the paper, which his Lordſhip the 
„ Biſhop of Worceſter ſent to Dr. Prideaux, and find 
it filled with excellent obſervations concerning the 
«« antient year; but do not find it proves that any an- 
tient nation uſed a year of twelve months and 360 
days, without correcting it from time to time by the 
Luminaries, to make the month keep to the courſe 
of the Moon, and the years to the courſe of the 


Sun, and returns of the ſeaſons and fruits of the 


earth. 

The firſt nations, before they began to uſe artiſi- 
5 cial Cycles, kept a reckoning of time by the cour- 
«« ſes of the Sun and Moon. Gene/. I. 14. And for 
« knowing what days of every month in the year they 
% were to celebrate as Feſtivals or Faſts, and to what 
«© God, it was requiſite to have 2 Calendar; and in 
*« this Calendar it was obvious to have ſet down 30 
«© days to a Lunar Month, and 12 Lunar Months to 
a ſolar year; theſe being the neareſt round numbers 
«« anſwering to the courſes of the Sun and Moon. 
« And hence it came to paſs that the antients reckoned 
« the Luni-Solar years to conſiſt of 12 months or 
«« 360 days, and accordingly divided the Ecliptic in- 
„to twelve ſigns and 360 equal parts anſwering to the 
«« 13 months and 360 days, in which they ppoſed 
„ that the Sun moved round the heavens. But I do 
not find, that in civil affairs any nation adhered to 
*« this Luni-Solar Calendar, where they found it dif- 
«« fer from the courſes of the Sun and Moon, but ra- 
ther corrected it from time to time, taking a day 
„% or two from the month as often as they found this 
„Month too long for the courſe of the Moon, and 
« adding a Month to the year as often as they found 
*« 12 Lunar Months too ſhort for the return of the 


% four Seaſons and fruits of the earth. And thus to 


correct the Calendar of the Luni-Solar year was the 
*« buſineſs of the Prieſts. And by reforming this pri- 
% mitive calendar, to make it agree better and better 
« with the courſes of the Sun and Moon, and need ta 
«« be corrected ſeldomer by them, came all the forms 
« and cycles of years, which have been ever ſince in- 
«« vented. | 

«« For after they found, that 12 Lunar Months 
«« were too ſhort for the return of the Sun, and the 
«« Seaſons, they added a Month every other year, 
and thereby formed the Trieteris, more properly 
« called the Dieteris. And when they found the 
* biennial cycle too long, ſo as to need a correction 
„ once in eight years, they omitted an intercalary 


month once in eight years, and thereby formed the 


„% Octoeteris of the antients, the half of which was 
«« their Tetraeteris. And theſe Cycles were as antient 
„ among the Greeks as the days of Cadmus and Minas 
« and Hercules Idæus, and the great Bacchus or Oſiris ; 
« and therefore ſeem to have been brought into Greece 


„by the antient Colonies of the Egyptians and Phe- 


« nicians and army of Bacchus. Afterwards ſome 
« Greeks altered the manner of inſerting the three in- 
« tercalary months. And at length when they found, 
« that the Ofazteris was too ſhort for the ſeaſons al 
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was conſecrated Biſhop of St. Aſaph at Lambeth, in the room of Dr. Iſaac Barrow deceaſed, 
by Dr. William Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of London, Ely, 
Rocheſter, and Oxford. On the 8th of June 1688 he was one of the fix Biſhops, who, 
with Archbiſhop Sancroft, were committed priſoners to the Tower of London, for con- 
triving, making, and publiſhing a ſeditious Libel againſt his Majeſty and his Government, 
that is, for ſubſcribing a petition to the King, wherein the Biſhops ſhewed the great 


* courſe of the Sun and Moon, and wanted to be cor- 
« refted ſometimes by the courſe of the Sun to make 
«« jt keep to the Seaſons, Meton found out' the Cyc/us 
« Decemnovalis, in which VII months were added in 
„XIX years ; and this Cycle is ſtill in uſe. And as 
« for the Length of the months, ſome of the Greeks 
„ made them to conſiſt of XXIX days and XXX al- 
« ternately, and by this Cycle were inabled to keep a 
© reckoning, without correcting it by the courſe of 
« the Moon above once in a year or two. 

« The Chaldears reduced the Luni-Solar year to a 
« Cycle of XII years, and therefore ſeem to have ad- 
« ded a Month to the end of every III year, and at 
« the end of every XII years to have reQtified their 
«© Cycle by the courſes of the Sun and Moon. For all 
4 Cyles of years were for regulating the intercalation 
c of Months. : 

« The Luni-Solar year being of an uncertain length, 


© and for that reaſon unfit for Aſtronomical uſes, the 


« Egyptians, when for the ſake of Navigation they ap- 
« plied themſelves to the obſervation of the Stars, 
« meaſured the juſt length of the Solar year by the 
4 heliacal riſings and ſettings of Stars, and laying a- 
* fide the Calendar year, making the Solar year to 
© conſiſt of 365 days. And this year was received 
« by the A ee at Babylon, and by the Perſian 
* Magi, and by the Greeks in their ra 3 
« and being corrected by Julius Cæſar, by the addi- 
« tion of a day in four years, became the year of 
« the Romans; and has been farther corrected by 
« Pope Gregory XIII. 

«© On the contrary the people of Arabia Felix uſing 
4 the old year of XII Lunar months without correct- 
« ing it by the Sun, have propagated down to the 
* Mahomeran nations a year properly Lunar, keeping 
«© their months to the courſes of the Moon. 

«« Thus you ſee all nations have endeavoured to make 
« their years keep to the courſes of the Sun and Moon, 
* or one of them; and therefore that any nation ſhould 
s uſe a year of CCCLX days without regarding the courſe 
« of either Luminary, is not to be believed without good 
a . Simplicius in his commentary on the firſt of 
« Ariftotle's Phyfical Acroaſis, Theodorum Gaxam de 
% Menfibus, tells us. We ſett the beginning of the 
« year either upon the ſummer-Solſtice, as the peo 
** of Attica; or upon the Autumnal Equinox, as the 
% inhabitants of Aa; or upon the Winter Solſtice, 
« as the Romans do; or upon the Vernal Equinox, 
«© as do the Arabians and people about Damaſcus ; and 
„ the beginning of the Month, either upon the full 
% Moon, with ſome, or upon the new.” He tells us, 
* that the antient year of the Romans, Greeks, Afeatics, 
« Syrians, and Arabians was Luni-Solar, and agreed 
« with the courſes of the Sun and Moon. So the year, 
which the Iſraelites brought out of Egypt, was Luni- 
Solar, and began in Autumn; and Moſes removed the 
« beginning to the Spring, and the firſt Month thereof 
« was called {ib from the earing of Corn in that month. 
And 3 Diodorus tells us, that Ouranus, an 
*<antient King of Egypt and Libya, uſed the Luni-So. 
„lar year. So alſo the year, which the Samaritans 
brought from the Provinces of the Mrian Empire, 
and that which the Jews brought from Babylon, was 
«« Luni-Solar and began in the Spring. The Chaldees 
is were an Arabic nation, and the Arabian years were 
« Luni-Solar, and began in Spring, as above. And 
Scaliger and others inform us, that the antient years of 
« Perfia, India, China, and the adjacent Iſles, were al- 
* ſo Luni- Solar. And the nature of a Luni-Solar year 
* is to conſiſt of Lunar months and Solar Periods. 

Geminus () tells us, that all the ancient Greeks by 
« their laws and the dictates of their Oracles made their 
years agree with the Sun and their months and days 
of the months with the courſe of the moon; ſo that the 
<« ſame ſacrifices might always fall upon the ſame ſea- 
« ſons of the year, and upon the ſame days of the Lunar 
month; and that they accounted this acceptable and 


averieneſs 


« grateful to the Gods, and according to the inſtitutions 
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« of their country. And Cicero (+) ſaith, that the (+) 1» Yerrem, 


«« Sicilians and other Greeks, to make their days and 
«« months agree with the courſes of the ſun and moon, 
«© ſometimes took away a day or two from the month, 
« [that is from the Calendar month of 30 dayzs,) and 
% ſometimes made the month larger by one or two 


« days. And Cenſorinus (t), that the ſeveral "_ (t) c. 19 & 20. 


„ nations of Italy had their ſeveral years, but all 
them by their months variouſly intercalated, corrected 
« by their civil (Calendar) years by that one true natu- 
ral year. By this practice therefore the ancient feſti- 
« yals and folemnities of the nations of Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, which were celebrated on certain days of 
** certain months, (as the Olympiads and Pythic Games, 
„ Bacchanalia and Cerealia, &c.) kept to the ſame ſca- 
*« ſons of the year ; and Heſiod's year began in Summer 
*« after the riſing of the Pleiades, and his month Lenzon 
«« was a Winter-month, as he repreſents. And by the 
like practice the month of the Aſiatics kept their ſea- 
* ſons. For Galen tells us, Quad tempus Rome eft Sep- 
* tembris, Pergami apud nos Hyperberetæus, Arhenis verò 
* myſteria, ea namque erant Boedromione. And the ſame 
* js to be underſtood of the years and months of the 
« Jews. The Sanhedrim proclaimed the New-moons 
* upon the firſt appearance of the New-moon ; and if 
the corn were ripe enough for offering the firſt fruits 
thereof upon the middle of the i 3th month, they added 
that month to the old year, and began the new year 
«with the 14th. And by ſome ſuch practice the months 
of the Chaldaic years alſo kept to the ſame ſeaſor.s. 
« For as to the Dieteris, Tetraeteris, Octaeteris of the 
« Greeks they aroſe from the intercalation of months. 
*« So did the Dodecaeteris of the Babylonians ; and the 
© end of ſuch intercalations was to make the year 
*to the ſun, and the months to the ſeaſons. Suidas (in 
Tape.) tells us, that 1 20 Sari are 2220 years, according 
© to the reckoning of the Chaldeans, the Sarus conta in- 
ing 222 Lunar months, which are 18 years and 6 
* Months. In this reckoning 12 Lunar months makes 
the years of the Chaldees, and 18 ſuch years and 6 
** months (I think, he means intercalary months) make 
* the Sarus. And Athenzus (L. XV.) tells us out of 
© Beroſus, that upon the 16th day of the month Lous, 
© (that is, upon the 16th day of the Lunar month called 
Lous by the people of Macedonia,) the Babylonians ce- 
© lebrated annually the feaſt Sacza. This feaſt therefore 
< kept to the ſame ſeaſon of the year, and ſo did the 
* Babylonian Lunar month, in which it was ſeated. 
When therefore Cleobulus, one of the ſeven wiſe 
men, or Hippocrates, or Herodotus, or Ariſtocle, or 
Plutarch, or Manetho, deſcribe the ancient year of the 


* Greeks, Romans, or Agyprtians, to conſiſt of 12 


* equal months or 360 days, or Cyrus in alluſion to 


< thoſe days cut the river Gyndes into 360 channels(*), (*) Herod. I. 1. 


* or the Athenians in alluſion to the ſame days erected 
«« 360ſtatues to Demetrius, they are to be underſtood of 
the Calendar year ofthe ancients not yet corrected by 
* the courſes of the ſun and moon. And when they had at 
Athens 4 Sende, intimating the 4 ſeaſons of the year, 
* 12 Pehizs xx; Tyilrꝭs, according to the months, and 
© every S, had 30 yin, correfted from time to time 
by the heavens, ſo as to make it keep to the 4 ſea- 
* ſons. And when Herodotus intercalates a month of 
« 30 days every other year, he is to be underſtood 
© of the Dieteris of the ancients continued for 70 years 
8 RS without correcting it by the moon. And 
„hen Moſes reckons the duration of the flood by 
months of 30 days, he is to be underſtood of Calendar 
** months not corrected by the moon by reaſon of the 
* rainy weather, which did not ſuffer her to appear, 
And when David appointed 12 courſes of guards, one 
for every month of the year (1 Chron. xxvii.) he had 
c reſpe& only to the Calendar months of the Moſaic 
« year, leaving the intercalary months unprovided, be- 
*« cauſe they were uncertain and might be ſupplied by 
«the 12 courſes alone, the courſe, which ſhould ſerve 
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averſeneſs that they found in themſelves, to the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their 
Churches his Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, They continued in the 
Tower till they were publickly tried in Weſtminſter Hall for the ſame, nnd acquitted on 
the 15th of the ſame month. Soon after the Revolution he was made Lord Aſmoner to 
King William and Queen Mary (t); and upon the 2oth of October 1692 was tranſlated 
to the Biſhopric of Lichfield and Coventry, vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Wood). 
January the 22d 1699 he was tranſlated to the See of Worceſter, upon the deceaſe of 
Dr. Edward Stillingfleet; and in this Biſhopric fate till his death, which happened at 
Hartlebury Auguſt the goth 1717, in the ninety” firſt year of his age. He was buried 
September the 1oth following in the Church of Fladbury near Eveſham, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory (n). Cardinal Noris uſed to ſay, that when he conſulted 
other learned men upon any difficult points, he generally failed of ſatisfaction; but chat 
whenever he applied himſelf to Dr. Lloyd, he was ſure of having all his difficulties 
ſolved. Wood (u) | gives him the character of an eminent Preacher, Divine, Critic, ant! 

s enemy to Popery and Papiſts, Dr. Burner (o) Miles him a perſon (2) Prefoce to the 
moſt indefatigable in his induſtry, and the moſt judicious in his obſervations of any that is Hiftry of -& 
known, and one of the greateſt maſters of ſiile then living. And the ſame writer in another notion. 
work (p) tells us, that “he was a great Critic in the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly (#) Hifory ef bi. 
« in the Scriptures ; of the words and phraſes of which he carried a perfect Concordance 5." 8 
jn his memory, and had it the readieſt about him of all men that I ever knew, He 
e was an exact Hiſtorian, and the moſt punctual in Chronology of all our Divines. 


« He had read the moſt books, and with the beſt judgment, and had made the moſt 


„upon the firſt month of the next year, ſerving upon 
the intercalary month, when it happens, and the next 
* courſe ſerving upon the firſt month of the next year. 
« And when the Babylonians, as Diodorus tells us, ſay 
that there are XII chief Gods, and to every one of 
*«« theſeaflign a month, and a ſign in the Zodiac, and 
„ ſay that through theſe 12 ſigns the ſun makes his 
„ courle every year, and the moon every month, they 
«« deſcribe the Chaldaic year to be ſolar, and to conſiſt 
of 12 equal Lunar months, anſwering to the 12 figns 
„with their degrees, and mean the months and days in 
the Calendar year not yet corrected by the courſes of 
*« the ſun and moon; and by the relation and corre- 
„ ſpondence, which thoſe months have to the 12 figns, 
they fix them to the ſeaſons of the year by ſuch cor- 
e rections as were to be made for that purpoſe. This 
« year the Jews during their ſtay at Babylon made uſe 
„ of in their contra s and civil affairs, and in their 
« journey from Babylon to Jeruſalem brought it home 
« with them, calling their own. months ever after by 
« the names of the Babylonian, which they would not 
« have done, if their own Lunar months had not been 
* the ſame with thoſe of Babylon. | 

« So then the Luni-ſolar year with its Calendar was 
„very ancient and univerſal, being uſed by Noah, and 
*© propagated down from him to his poſterity, and giv- 
ing occaſion to the diviſion of the Zodiac into XII 
«« ſigns, and to the invention of the Dieteris, Tetraeteris, 
and other ancient Cycles for avoiding the trouble of 
« correCting it every month by the moon, and every year 
by the ſun, and continuing to be uſed in Egypt till 
«« their inſtitution of their Solar year of 365 days; in 
% Chaldea and the Nations adjacent till the expedition 
« of Cyrus over Gyndes, and his taking of Babylon; 
in Greece till the days of the ſeven wiſe men and 
the reign of the Perſians and Greeks; and in Italy 


c till the reign of the Latins ; and was at length re- 


<< ſolved by the Arabians into their Lunar years. I meet 
„with no other year among the ancients than ſuch as 
« was either Luni-ſolar, or Solar, or Lunar, or the Ca- 
«< lendars of thoſe years. A practical year of 360 days 
eis none of theſe. The beginning of ſuch a year would 
* have run round the 4 ſeaſons in 70 years, and ſuch a 
„ notable revolution would have been mentioned in hi- 
« ſtory, and is not to be aſſerted without proving it.” 
XVII. Our author compiled a Syſtem of Chronology, 
part of which was printed, but never publiſhed. Br 
Richard Mead, Phyſician to his Majeſty, has in his 
library fix and twenty ſheets of it, which reach as far 
as the year 3663 of the Julian period. The Reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Marſhal publiſhed a ſet of Chronologi- 
cal tables from thoſe of the Biſhop, in which he inſerts 
his Lordſhip's explication, of Daniel's ſeventy weeks ; 
upon which the Reverend Mr. Peter Lancaſter, M. A. 
bliſhed at London in 1722 in 2 155. 4 
nological Eſſay on the. ninth c. ae of the book 

Jamel : or an interpretation of the prophecy of the ſeventy 
weeks ;; whereby the Few in, ard fr above four hundred 


& copious 


and fixty years before our Saviour's. time might certai 
—4 the very year, in which * 2 Was — 
come. Mr. Marſhal, publiſhed a vindication of Bi- 
ſhop Lloyd's explication of Daniel's prophecy of 
the ſeventy s, and at the {ame time urged 
ſome objections againſt that of Mr. - Lancaſter ; 
who in 1726 printed at London in 4to. 19. 
Some remarks on the late Byſhap Llojd's Hypotheſus of 
Daniels prophecy of the ſeventy weeks. In a Letter to 
the Reverend Mr. Marſhal, Rector of Naunton in Con- 
ceſterſbire. He had two reaſons to iſh this piece 3 
firſt, that he might ſhew, why he offered to the 
world ſuch an explication of Daniel's prophecy, as 
was in every reſpect different from that which had 
been given by the Biſhop. Secondly, that he might 
ag 5 the way for a favourable reception of an anſwer 
to Mr. Marſhal's objeftions againſt his work. He 
obſerves, that by the. Biſhop's Hypotheſis there is no 
reaſon aſſigned, why, in the prophecy, weeks are men- 
tioned rather than years 3 or, fince weeks are mention - 
ed rather than years, why ſeventy was to be the 
number of the weeeks determined rather than any 
other number. But, continues Mr. Lancaſter, no 
«« expoſition of the weeks as yet given, nor any to 
© be hereafter advanced, will ever give fatisfaQion, 
if it does not rationally account for theſe two par- 
« ticulars,” Mr. Lancaſter denies, that the ſeventy 
weeks began in the 2oth year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, as is afhrmed in Biſhop Lloyd's Hypotheſis ; 
and obſerves, that ſince the ſeventy weeks did not be- 

in then, it plainly follows, that the ending of the 
even weeks and ſixty and two weeks, is, as well as the 
beginning of them, erroneouſly fixed by the Hypotheſis, 
which A. Marſhal has endeavoured to vindicate. He 
remarks alſo, that according to Mr. Marſhal's expla- 
nation of the prophecy of the ſeventy weeks, there 
were between the ending of the ſixty ninth week, and 
the beginning of the ſeventieth, thirty one years and 
four months ; and undertakes to demonſtrate the un- 
reaſonableneſs of his way of proceeding. He infers 
from his remarks, that he cannot in any wiſe think, 
that Biſhop Lloyd's Hypotheſis deſerves, that very 
preat character, which Mr. Marſhal has given of it in 

is preface, viz. ** of its appearing to be upon all ac- 
* counts, infinitely better than any Hypotheſis that 
«« ever was yet extant of the ſeventy weeks.” Mr. 
Marſhal publiſhed in 1728 in 8vo, Three letters, in 
farther windication of Biſhop Lloyd's Hypotheſis, in anſwer 
to Mr. Lancaſter, Mr. Whiſton, and the author of the 
Scheme of literal Prophecy conſidered. XVIII. Biſhop 
Lloyd left likewiſe 2 him imperſect, though in 
print, A expoſition Daniel s prophecy of ſeventy weeks 3 
and An Harmony of the Goſpels, both in 4to. He left 
alſo, in manuſcript, part of a Diſtourſe of the three 
orders in the miniſtry of the Chriſtian Church, naw called 


of Biſbops, Prisfts, and Deacons ; ſbtwing out of the Hey 
Inſtitution. | P 
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copious abſtracts out of them, of any in that age; fo that Wilkins uſed to ſay, he 

had the moſt learning in ready caſh of any he ever knew. He was ſo exact in every thing 

he ſet about, that he never gave over any part of ſtudy, till he quite maſtered it. Bur 

when that was done he went to another ſubject, and did not lay out his learning with 

the diligence he laid it in. He had many volumes of materials upon all ſubjects laid 

together in ſo diſtinct a method, that he could with very little labour write on any of them. 

He had more life in his imagination and a truer judgment, than may ſeem conſiſtent 

with ſuch a Jaborious courſe of ſtudy. Yet as much as he was ſet on learning, he had 

never neglected his paſtoral care. For ſeveral years he had the greateſt Cure in Eng- 

land, St. Martin's, which he took care of with an application and diligence beyond 

any about him, to whom he was an example or rather a reproach, He was a holy, 

humble, and patient man, ever ready to do good when he ſaw a proper opportunity. 

Even his love of ſtudy did not divert him from that.“? | 

FLOCKE (JOHN), a moſt eminent Engliſk writer in the latter end of the ſeven- 

teenth Century, was ſon of Mr. John Locke of Pensford in Somerſetſhire [A], and 

was born at Wrington ſeven or eight miles from Briſtol, and baptiſed there Auguſt the 

29th 1632 (a). From Weſtminſter School he was ſent in 1651 to Chriſt Church in Ox- 

Foe d. 6, ford, where he became a Student (5), took the degree of Bachelor of Arts February the 

* 345+ 14th 1655 (c), and that of Maſter June the 29th 1658 (d). He was highly diſſatisfied (c) Wood, Faft 

70 his. pg- With the common courſe of ſtudies then purſued in the Univerſity, becauſe nothing was 4g. 2 2: 

346. taught there but the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, embarraſſed with obſcure terms and uſeleſs London 1721. 
queſtions ; and he had a great averſion to the diſputes of the ſchool, at that time much 74) Itia. col. 
in uſe. The firſt books which gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of Philoſophy, were the 
writings of Des Cartes; for though he did not always approve of his ſentiments, he 
found, that he wrote with great perſpicuity (e). He applied himſelf now with vigour to his ( Bib. 
ſtudies, and particularly to that of Phyſic [3], in which he gained a conſiderable know- 9 8 
ledge. In 1664 he went to Germany as Secretary to Sir William Swan, Envoy from * 
the Engliſh Court to the Elector of Brandenburg and ſome other German Princes. In 
leſs than a year he returned to England, where, among other ſtudies, he applied him- 
ſelf to that of Natural Philoſophy [C]. While he was at Oxford in 1666 he became ac- 
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quainted with the Lord Aſhley, afterwards Earl of SP) [Di]. 


My. Jobn Locle of Pensford in Somerſelſbire.] 
Mag — us (1), that this Mr. Locke was - 


who introduced 
him 


« neſs of his morals, has ſcarce any ſuperior, and ſew 
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nel Alexander Popham. But we are informed by Mon- 
ſieur Le Clerc (2), that he inherited a much greater 
« eftate from his parents than he left to his ſon ; and 
« was a Captain in the Parliament's Army during the 
« Civil Wars under King Charles I. It is probable, 
« that it was at this time, through the misfortunes 
« of the war, that ke loſt part of his eſtate ; for his 
« ſon ſpoke of him as a man of probity and oeconomy. 
% He always f. of his parents with great reſpect 
«© and tenderneſs. Though they married very young, 
« they had but two children, of whom our author, 
«« Mr. Locke, was theelder. The younger was like- 
«© wiſe a ſon, who died of a conſumption above forty 
«« years before his brother,” Mr. Locke's father edu- 
cated him with great care, and obſerved a method of 
conduct towards Fim, which his ſon often mentioned 
with great approbation. He was very ſevere towards 
him, while he was a child, and kept him at a great 
diſtance ; but as his ſon grew up, he became more fa- 
miliar with him, till at laſt they lived together rather 
as friends, than as two perſons, one of whom had a 
right to demand reſpe& of the other; ſo that, as 
r. Locke ſaid, his father excuſed himſelf to him for 
having once ſtruck him, while he was a child, rather 
out of paſſion, than becauſe he deſerved it (3). | 
LB] He applied himſelf now with wigour to bis Hu- 
dies, and particularly to that of Phyfic.) Monſieur Le 
Clerc tells us (4), that he never exercifed that faculty 
in order to make any profit of it, becauſe he did not 
find his conſtitution ſtrong enough to bear the fatigue, 


to which thoſe muſt expoſe themſelves, who would 


gain any conſiderable practice. But though he never 
iſed Phyſic, he was highly eſteemed Ly the ableſt 
hyſicians of his time. e have a noble teſtimony 
of this in the Dedication of Dr. Thomas Sydenham's 
book intitled, Obſervationes Medica ciren Morborum 
acutorum Hiſtori am & Curationem, printed at London 
1676 in 8vo, Where that excellent writer ſays thus. 
40 You know likewiſe, how much my method has 


been approved of by a perſon, Who has examined 
it to the bottom, and who is our common friend, I 


perſpexerat, utrigue noſtrum conjunctiſſimum, Dominum 
Joannem wm, quo quidem viro, five ingenio judi- 
cioque acri & ſubacte, five etiam antiquis, hoc eft opti- 
mis moribus, viæ ſuperiorem quenquam inter eos, gui 
nunc ſunt homines, repertum iri confids, pauciſſimos certè 
pares. Aﬀer the Preface of this book follow ſome 
Latin Elegiac verſes of Mr. Locke, which are full of 
wit and invention, but the ſtyle is not quite accurate 
and poetical. He had too little eſteem for the Poets 
to ſpend much time in reading them, and to take 
much pains in imitating them. He ſubſcribes theſe 
verſes in this manner: J. Locke, Artium Magiſter, ex 
ad Chrifli Oxon. He never took the degree of 
Doctor of Phyſic, though thoſe, who were not ac- 
quainted with him, ſtiled him Doctor Locke. 

[C] Where, among other fludies, he applied himſelf 
to that of Natural Philoſophy.) This appears from a 
regiſter of the changes of the air, which he kept at Ox- 
ford from June the 24th 1666 to March the 28th 1667. 

[D] Became acquainted with the Lord Abbley, after- 
wards Earl of Shafteſdury.] His Lordſhip by a fall 
hurt his breaſt in ſuch a manner, that there was an ab- 
ſceſs formed in it under his ſtomach : he was adviſed 
to drink the Mineral Waters at Aſtrop, which en- 
gaged him to write to Dr. Thomas, a Phyſician of 
Oxford, to procure a quantity of theſe Waters, which 


might be ready, againſt his arrival. Dr. Thomas 
being obliged to be abſent from Oxford, at that 


time, deſired his friend Mr. Locke to execute this 
commiſſion. 
being ready the day 
through the fault of the perſon, who had been ſent 
for them, Mr. Locke was obliged to wait u 


who had come with that Nobleman in his coach, intro- 
duced him. Lord Aſhley received him with great ci - 
vility, according to his uſual manner, and was ſatis- 
fied- with his excuſes. Upon his riſing to go away, 
his Lordſhip, who had already received great pleaſure 
from his converſation, detained him to ſupper, and en- 

him-to dine with him the next day, and even to 


% mean, Mr. John Locke, who if we conſider his ge- the Waters, as he had ſome deſign, that he might 
** nius, and penetrating and exaRt judgment, or the firi- have the more of his company. When his Lordſhi 
Ver. VII, 


Nn 


n his 
Lordſhip to make an excuſe for it; and Mr. Bennet, 


But it happened, that the Waters not 
after the Lord Aſhley's arrival, 


LOC 


him inte the Givetfation' of forme of the moſt eminent perfons of that time (KJ. In 
1668 de aten the Baff ind Counteſs of Northumberland imo France; but did not 
Eohtinde there 16hg, Bechufe the Karl dying in his journey to Rome, the Counteſs, whom 
e kad leſt in Efhce with Mr. Locke, obliged to return to England (f). Our 
a\th6t upon his fetürn thitkerz liveds as before, ar the Lord Aſhley's, then Chancellor of 
cke Eefechger, thiugh he retalned his Student's place at Chriſt Church, whither he wan 

fem time to time ts reſide: In 1650 and the year following he began to form the plan 
| | ef his EJey on Ewan Undaſtanding 3 but his eniptoyments and avocations prevented 
| Run from Rm hig it then. It was perhaps about this time that he became a Fellow of 
8 (e) Tit. ug ehe Royal Society (x). In 1692 his Patron, now Earl of Shaſteſbury, and Lord Chan- 
| zue, flor bf England, appointed bim Secretary of the Preſentations, which he held 
| till the end of the Year 1673, When the Earl reſigned the Great Seal (F}. In June 1673 

he was made Secretary to a Commiſſion of Trade; which place was worth to him five 

0% Ibid. pay hundred potinds per ann. But that Commiſſion was diſſolved in December 1674 (Þ) ; on 
zee the 6th of February of which year he took the degtee of Bachelor of Phyſic (i). In () Woo, res 

Summer 1675 he travelled into France [G], being mclinable to a conſumption. The cl. 190. 

Earl ef Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at Court, and being made Preſident of the 

Council in 1679, thought proper to ſend for Mr. Locke to London; but that Nobleman 

did not continue long in his peſt, being ſent priſoner to the Tower; and after his diſcharge, 

retired to Holland in December 1682. Mr. Locke followed his Patron thither; and 

Ke had not been à year abſent from England, when he was accuſed at Court of having 

written certain tracts againſt the Government, which were afterwards diſcovered to be 

Written by another perſon, and in November 1684 he was deprived of his place of 

Student ef Chrift Church. After the death of King Charles II, which happened Fe- 

bruary the Sch 1685, Mr. William Penn, who had known our author at Chriſt Church, 

vſed his intereſt with King James II, to procure a pardon for him, and would have ob- 

tained it, if Mr. Locke had not anſwered, that he had no occaſion for a pardon, fince 

he had not been guilty of any critne. In May 168; the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague 

demanded him and eighty three other perſons to be delivered up by the States General ; 

upon Which he lay concealed till the year following [H]. In 1684 he formed a weekly 


Aſſembly 
left Oxford to go to Sunning-Hill, where he drank the they quitted their play, and entered into a converſation 


Waters, he made Mr. Locke promiſe to come thither, as more ſuitabte to their character, und ſpent the reſt of 
he did in the Summer of the year 1669. Lord Aſhley af. the day in that manner (6). | ; G5 1 pat 
the year 167. 


V bid. page 
349-353» 


terwards returned, and obliged him topromiſe, that he [HI] Which place he held till the end 
would come and lodge at his houſe. Mr, Locke went when the Earl reigned the Great Sen Boe 
thither, and tho he had never practiſed Phyſic, his Lord- to whom the Earl had communicated his moſt fecrec 
ſhip confided intirely in his advice with regard to the affairs, was diſgraced as well as he, and afterwards 
ration, which was to be performed by opening the contributed to pieces, which the Earl procured 
abſceſs in his breaſt ; which ſaved his life, though it to be publiſhed, to excite the Engliſh nation to wateh 
never cloſed afterwards. After this cure his Lord- the conduct of the Roman Catholics, and to oppoſe the 
ſhip entertained ſo great an efteem for Mr. Locke, deſigns of that party (7). 970 PA. g6t 
that though he had experienced his great {kill in Phy- [G] in Summer 1675 he travelled into France.] He 
fic, yet he regarded this afterwards as the leaſt of his went to Montpellier, where he ſtayed a conſiderable 
qualifications. He adviſed him to turn his thoughts time. It was there, that he became acquainted with 
another way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe Phy- Mr. Thomas Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. 
fic out of his houſe, except among ſome of his parti- From Montpellier he went to Paris, where he con- 
cular friends. He urged him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy tracted a friendſhip with Mr. Juſtel, whoſe houfe was 
of things, which related to the State and Church of at that time the place of t for Men of Letters. 
England, and political fabjefts ; in which he made ſo He ſaw there Mr. Guenelon, a celebrated Phyſician of 
great a progreſs, that Lord Aſhley began to conſalt him Amſterdam, who held there Anatomical Conferences 
(5) Ibid. pag» upon all occaſions (5). 1 with great reputation. He became familiar like- 
952-356» LE] Whe introduced him into the converſation of ſome wiſe with Mr. Toinard, who intruſted him with a copy 
: of rhe moſt eminent perſons bf that time.) Te brought of his Harmony of the Goſpels; of which there were 
him acquainted with the Duke of Buckingham, the but five or fix that were compleat (8). (8) Ibid. pat - 
Lord Halifax, and other perſons of diſtinction and [H] in May 1685 the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague 3*5* 
| who were charmed with his converſation. The demanded bim and eighty three other perſons to be deli- 
iberty, which he took with mien of that rank, had wered up by the States General ; which be lay con- 
fomething in it very ſaitable to his character. One ceaſed fill the year following.) In the (| ng of aac 
day, three or four of theſe Lords having met at Lord year, the Duke of Monmouth was in Holland with 
Aﬀey's, rather for converſation than buſineſs ; after ſeveral Engliſh Gentlemen, who were diicontented with 
fottie complements, cards were b t in, -_ the Goverhment of E 


blenien vb@rving him, aſked him what he was writ- 
ing. My Lord, % be, 1 anv'entieavouring to pro- 
«« fit, as far as I um capable; in your company; för 
© having waited with tiente for the honoor of 
in doing in un nflembly of the greateſt $enius's of this 
„unge, add ut Taft having obtained this good ſortüme, 


N procured i to 
© 1 thought 1 could not do better than write down obſerves, — 
* your eotyerſfarion; und indérd I have ſet down the correſparidence 
«+ fabſtance of Wat has deen ſald for this hour or whom be hal no 

do.“ Mr. Locke had tb vceafion to read much | he was far from being fond 
of this dialdgde 3 thoſe noble perſom ſaiv rhe ridicule f und was father timorods, than »re- 
of it, und Giveyced themfelves with dnproving the (Jeſt. mu habe for his xeſoludion. Ne bad bard at the ond 


376, 


(k) Bibl. c the fake of Gollvarfitions u 
pat · 364376. 


2 212. of bealch (7). 


1 Bibliotb. 
18. Page $73. 
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NT of Mr. 


eure his Feſteratien to his 
wth thither, but enly that it might ap 
ved of it. But when he found that t 


Hake obtained a very 
miffioner of A 
offered to go a 
be Envoy nt the Ovurt of the Em 
Where de thought the alt moſt fiiſtal 


conſidera 
8 worth two h 


del 


till x * when He reſigned 
en 
6f his dene diforde? { 7 


it, becauſe he 


from London, in the county of Eſſex; a 


ſubſets 


Erghnd in de Feet Sd bee e Uh the Princeſs bf 
plate of Student of Chriſt Church 3 Hot thit . 


the C 


College could not be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs 
e perſon who had been elected in his room, and that they would only admit him as a 


Student, I. ape eng It would mve been eaſy for him © 
3 but he contentedd hithfelf with that of Coth- 
pounds a year. 
road in a public eharacter, and it was left to his choice whether he wou 
the Electer of Bratdenburg, -othif, 
to him; but he waved | on account of Eis ill ſtate 
In 169 3 he was appointed one of the Commilſioners of Trade and Plan- 
ce worth a thouſand pounds per ann. which he diſcharged with great ſuce6{s 


he could net bear the air of Londen on accoufir 
. He ſpent a great 
bf his life at Oates, a country feat of Sit 1 


Limborch; Mr. 


Orange. He end rome to pt6- 
deſighted to fe- 
from thence; chat be hard been juſtly de- 


About the ſache time he was 


of 


rt of the laſt fourteen or fifteen Year's 
ham 8, about five and twenty miles 
during this agreeable retirement 


applied 
| himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scfiprares, and employed the laſt years of his life intirely in it. 


His ſtrength 


began to Hail him tote remarka 


bly than ever at the entrance of the ſummer 


before his ey 3 4 ſeaſon, which in former years had always reſtored him ſome degrees 


of ſtrengt * he foreſaw that his end was very 
but pk great compoſure, 
FTI gn gr winsht him, to his We. At 


and that Twelling encteaſing every day, his ſtrength diminiſhed very vilibly. 
then ſaw how ſhort a time he had left to live, and prepared to quit this world 9. with 


err at Utrecht, and returned in the 
oj to Achſterdam, with a deſign to go again to 

efecht, ab he actually did, to avoi being charged of 
ming any hand in the Duke of Monmouth's enter- 
, He dad before ſome inclination to l 


with 
imſelf, 
to admit 

Locke's 

But when Mr. 8 ſaw 
* * ſound that it was _ 
ve him, as he dil " wit uncommon generoſity e 
oke to Mr. Veen, and him to receive Mr. 
ke into his houſe. He wrote for that purpoſe to 
Utrecht, and Mr. Limborch did the ſame on the 
— r. Veen. Mr. Locke upoh this came to 

Aſterdam, Where he lay concealed at Mr. Veen's 
houſe Wo br three months. In the mean\ time Mr. 
Limbofch took cafe to deliver him the letters, which 


abovementioned, who excuſed 
aſe it lege = cuſtom. of xls 
t6 , tho receiv 
* 
Rat he Was in dan 


were Written to him, and had the cuſtody of Mr. Mr. Locke's be 


will, We defired him to ſend it to ſome of his rela- 
tiohs, 2 named, if he ſhould die. One of the 
principal Ma fagiſtrates bf the city was conſulted, whe- 
he might continue there in ſafety ; but tat Ma- 
1 anſwered, that they could not protect him, if 
Engi nd ſhould demand bim! however 
that he 000 not gland betrayed, -and that his Land- 
Tora h6uld' have timely notice when there ſhould be 
oh. This pave kim ſome kind of confidence, and 
he eo 7 Mr. Veen till September, without 
2 kr At night, for fear of being known. 
t 3 A E80 y perſuaded him * £0 to 
* he went, but 7 Fertirned about the be- 
2 ing * None, and lodged again at Me. 
Ag. A A. ofthe yea N ire with 
Your was lik eve the r following. 


 MoWhouth's invaſion. In autumn he went to 
unn me end of the year e F > ne 6h and 


at Mr. Guenelon's as n 1687 he wentto 


ed, where he l Mr. F if He 
— returned to Aud en for a Kent 28. 1 


He i! it, 2 he could not bear thy alf 


on &ccount of bis aſthmatix diſorder. * Ki 
Im tb em in His * i} 8 


reve Me 
t chough he could Ray a 

2 W 7 2 in hat offer would Us be Vie fond 
to the fepre- 


Wlaty v6 h Nm. Jaw 
| 98 Lake, Bo als woo ol 
0 
ves Ia da of it wore regal, le 


1 5 aufe ol} gain in pubſie, becauſe it was pli 
hat he had no 12 in the Dale of 


be was.no | able to \ he was carried about 
4 te bool in 1 1 ing to 
him October the 27th 1704, of finding bi 


Om An 


near, 


He often ſpoke of it himſelf, 


though he omitted none of the precautions, which his 


his legs began to ſwell; 


He 


formed and executed this deſign without mentioning a 
word of it to any perſon whatſoever ; thus avoiding, 
with a generoſity rarely to be found, what others 
would have earneftly laid out after ; for by making it 
known, that he was about to quit that employment, 
he might eaſily have entered into a kind of compoſition 
with any pretender, who having particular notice of 
this news, and being befriended with Mr. Locke's in- 
tereſt, might have earried the poſt from any other per- 
ſon. He was told of this, and that too by way of 
teproach. I knew it very well, replied he; but Ta 
<vas the very reafon why I communicated my 

uo body. 1 received this place from the King Za. 


and to him I refolved to reſtore it, to diſpoſe of i as be 
thought proper. 


Le Clerc, aud others, for 
(). Ia February 1689 he returned to 


(10) See Mt. 


[LX Prepared to quit the r. The ſtudy of the Coſte's Letter to 


Scriptures had preduced in him a very hvely 
ſincere piety, " ot ugh far from all affeQation. 
was incapable 0 a conſiderable 


and the author of 
the Novelle: 


As [a Republique f 
time of go- Lettres, printed 


to Church, he thought proper ſome months in thoſe Nas, 


wn 
re his death, to communicate at home; and 
two of his friends communicated with him. 


with the Gee LM 277 diſtin- 
guiſhed. He was fully poſſeſſed with admiration of the 

Wildom and of God, in the manher, in 

yu he is pleaſed to Ave mankind; and when he 


thought ups upon it, Kerr 

the depth of the riches of the goodne/i und 

God! He was uaded, that men would be convi 

of this by rea the Scriptures without prejudice 3 

and he frequently exhorted thoſe, with whom he con- 

verſed, to do ſo, towa s the end of his life, The 

ication, which he brought to this fiudy, 
iven him a wore noble and elevated idea of the 

Sivrn Religion, than he had before z and if he had 


had Rrength enough to have begun new works, it is very 
50 «> he would yy 8 2 1 — 


to TOE infpired others wi 
idea in all its extent. , wth this pod before 5-1 — 


to be, 


b 


. 


webe bel 


wells, for Feb. 


1795, Art. II. 


2 | 


WF: — 


144 


len) * Mr. 


Cofte's Letter to 
the Author of 


the Nouvelles de 
Ia Republique des 


Lettres, ted 


LOC 


a deep ſenſe of the bleſſings 


which God had granted him, which he took delight in re- 


counting to his friends, and full of a ſincere reſignation to his will, and of firm hopes in 


in thoſe M mortal MJ. He had great knowledge o 


for Feb. 1705, 
I. 


(1 t) Bidlieth. 
 Chnoifie, pag. 397- 
401. 


any dinner that day; and after dinner thoſe, who kept 
him company, going to his chamber, propoſed to read 
to him ſomething to amuſe him ; but he refuſed it. 
However a perſon having brought ſome papers into 
his chamber, he deſired to know what they were; 
which they were read to him: and then he 
ſaid, that what he had to do, was now done, and he 
thanked God for it. Upon this they went to his bed's 
fide, and he added, that he defired te be remembered in 
the Evening Prayers. He was told, that if he would, 
the whole family ſhould come and pray by him in his 
chamber ; to which he conſented. He was aſked whe- 
ther he thought himſelf near his death; to which he 
anſwered, that it might perhaps happen that night, but 
could not be delayed above three or four days. He then fell 
into a cold ſweat, but recovered himſelf foon after. 
He was offered a little Brunſwic mum, which he had 
drunk with pleaſure the week before. He took ſome 
ſpoonfuls of it, and drank to the health of the com- 
ny, ſaying, I wiſh you all happineſs, when I ſhall 
2 departed. Thoſe, who were in the chamber, 
having left it, except the Lady Maſham, who fate by 
his bed, he exhorted her to regard this world only as a 
fate of 3 for a better. He added, that he 
had lived long enough, and thanked God for having 
paſſed his life happily; but that this life appeared to him 
a mere vanity. After ſupper, the family went up into 
his chamber to prayers, and between eleven and twelve 
at night he ſeemed a little better. Lady Maſham hav- 
ing defired to fit up with him, he would not permit 
her, and ſaid, that perhaps he might ſleep; but that 
if he found any change, he would have her called. 
He did not ſleep, but reſolved to try to riſe the next 
morning, as he did. He was carried into his ſtudy, 
and placed in an eaſy chair, where he ſlept a con- 
ſiderable while at different times. Seeming to be a 
little refreſhed, he would be dreſſed as he uſed to be, 
and called for ſome ſmall beer, which he taſted very 
ſeldom; and then defired the Lady Maſham, who 
was reading the Pſalms low, while he was dreſſing, 
to read aloud. She did fo, and he appeared very at- 
tentive till the approach of death prevented him. He 
then deſired her Ladyſhip to break off, and a few 
minutes after expired (11). 

[LI He wrote his own epitaph.) It is as follows. 
ile, Viator. Hic fitus cf Joannes Locke. Si gualis 
fuerit, rogas, mediocritate ſud contentum ſe vixiſſe reſ- 
pondet.  Literis eouſque tantum profecit, ut veritati unice 
litaret ; hoc ex ſcriptis illius diſce, quæ quod de eo reli- 
guum eff, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, quam epitaphii 
ſuſpecta Elagia. Virtutes, , quas habuit, minores ſand 
quam quas fibi laudi, tibi in exemplum proponcret: Vitia 
una ſepeliantur. Morum Exemplar fi quaras, in Evan- 

elio habes; Vitiorum utinam nuſquam ; mortalitatis 
cert# ¶ quod profit ) hic & ubique. 
| 1 His writings will render his name immortal. 
They are as follow : I. 4 Regiſter of the changes of the 
Air objerved at Oxford by the Barometer, Thermometer, 
and Hygrometer from Fune 24 1666 to March 28 1667. 
publiſhed in Mr; Boyle's General Hiftory of the Air 
Printed at London 1692. II. Epiſtala ad clariſſimum 
Virum 7. A. R. P. TJ. O. L. A. [i. e. Theologiz 
apud Remonſtrantes Proſeſſorem, Tyrannidis Oſorem, 
Limburgium, Amſtelodamenſem.] 22 4 P. A. P. 
O. J. L. A. [i. e. Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, 
mes Lockio, Anglo.) Tergou 1689 in 12mo. 

his piece was ſo highly approved of in Holland /and 
England, that it was tranſlated immediately into Dutch 
and Engliſh. It was tranſlated likewiſe into French 
by Monſieur Le Clerc, who inſerted it in the collec- 
tion of miſcellancous diſcourſe; of Mr. Locke printed in 
1710. This letter was attacked by Mr. Jonas Proaſt, 
one of the Chaplains of All-Souls College Oxford, in 
a piece intitled, The argument of the letter concerning 
toleration bri:fly conſidered and anfwered. Oxford 1690, 
in 4to. Upon this Mr. Locke publiſhed 4 ſecond letter 
concerning toleration London 1690 in 4to dated May 
27 1690. Mr, Proaſt replied in {third leiter concerning 
* Fe 4 ' 7 FLEE . 


1 


his promiſes of a future life. He died October the 28th 1704 in the ſeventy third year 


of his age (m). He wrote his own epitaph 17]. His writings will render his name im- 


the world, and of the buſineſs of it. 75 


toleration : in defence of the argument of the letter con- 
cerning toleration briefly conſidered and anſwered. Ox- 
ford 1691 in 4to. Mr. Locke publiſhed in anſwer to 
this A third letter for toleration, dated June the 2oth 
1692, and printed at London in 4to. containing 350 

ages. Mr. Proaft made no reply for twelve years; 
— at laſt publiſhed a pamphlet of 18 pages againſt 
the long letter of Mr. Looks, who, though in a ve- 
ry declining ſtate of health, (for he died the ſame year) 
determined to reply in a fourth letter concerning tolera- 
tion. Though this was not finiſhed, yet the fragment, 
which remains, and which is publiſhed among has Poſt- 
humous works, ſhews, that he retained the ſerenity 
and vivacity of his mind to the very laſt. Monſieur 
Le Clerc had a defign to tranſlate into French the 
ſecond and third letters concerning toleration ; but after- 
wards was of opinion, that the firſt is ſufficient to in- 
form us of the ſentiments of Mr. Locke. III. In 
1686 he inſerted in the Second Tome of the Bibliotheque 
Univerſelle a piece intitled, Nouvelle Methode de dreſſer 
des Recueil, which has been reprinted among his Poſt- 
humous Works. About the ſame time he alſo made ſeve- 
ral extracts of books inſerted in that Bibliothegue, as 
that of Mr. Boyle's treatiſe concerning ſpecific Medi- 
cines, and others. IV. An Eſſay concerning human un- 
derſlanding. London 1690 in fol. He had begun this 
work in England, and finiſhed it in Holland about the 
end of the year 1687. He made an abridgement of 
it himſelf in Engliſh, which Monſieur Le Clerc tran- 
ſlated into French, and inſerted in the 8th Tome of 
the Bibliothegue Univerſelle for January 1688; and or- 
dered ſome copies of it to be printed off ſeparately, 
to which Mr. Locke added a ſhort dedication to the 
Earl of Pembroke. This abridgement was approved 
of by a great number of perſons, and made them wiſh 
to ſee the whole work. A ſecond edition of this 
work was publiſhed in 1694, a third in 1697, and 
a fourth in 1700. In 1700 Mr. Peter who 
lived in the ſame houſe with Mr. Locke, tranſlated 
this work into French with great accuracy, and under 
the author's inſpection, who corrected divers paſſages 
in the original, in order to render them more clear 


and eaſy to be tranſlated, and reviſed the verſion, 


which was publiſhed under this title: E/ai Philofophigue 
concernant Þ Entendement humain, ou Ton montre gu elle 
eft ttendue de nos connoiſſances certaines, & la maniere 
dont nous y par Amſterdam 1700 in 4to. This 
work was tranſlated into Latin by Mr. Burridge, and 
printed in 1701. Mr. Wynne, now Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, made an Abridgement of this «ay of Mr. 
Locke, which was highly approved of by him, and 
has been printed ſeveral times. This Abridgement was 
tranſlated into French under this title: Abregi de E 
ſai de M. Locke ſur PEntendement bumain, traduit de Þ 
Anglois par M. Bofſet. Lon. 1720 in 8vo, This work 
of our author gave great offence to many people at its 
tirſt publication. It was propoſed at a meeting of the 
heads of houſes of the; Univerſity of Oxford, to cen- 
ſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and after va- 
rious debates among themſelves, it was concluded, that 
each head of an houſe ſhould endeavour to prevent its 
being read in his College, without coming to any pub- 


lick cenſure (12), Mr. Lee wrote againſt it a book, (12) 
intitled, Anzi-Scepticiſm: or notes upon each chapter — 


of Mr. Locke's eſſay concerning human unde 


of Emanuel College in Cambridge, now Rector of 
Tichmarſh in NerthamptesPire. London 1702 in 
fol. Mr. Lowde animadverted upon the Eyay in 
his Diſcourſe concerning the nature of man, and in 
his Moral Eſſays; and Mr. John Norris in his E/ay 
towards the Theory of the Ideal or intelligible world, 
Being the relative part of it. Wherein the intelligible 
inn is conſidered with relation to buman under ſtanding 
Wher 


account is hers attempted and propoſed. 


7 


rof 
Part 11. by Fobn Norris, Rector of Bemarton naar & 
2 | 2 


. tion o ral 
ſtanding, <vith an explanation of all the particular. 2 22 
of aubich he treats, and in the ſame order. In four Jobs L: 
Books, By Henry Lee, B. D. formerly Fellow 484. <a 
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(13) 3 E- 
le C 

— his 755 

tiſe of Dioptrieks, 

printod at London 

1692. 
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dent without being cunning ; he won people's eſteem by his probity, and was always ſafe 
from the attacks of a falſe friend, or a ſordid flatterer. Averſe from all mean complai- 
ſance; his wiſdom, his experience, his gentle and obliging manners gained him the 
reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, the friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of 
the higheſt quality. Without ſetting up for a teacher, he inſtructed others by his own 
conduct. He was at firſt pretty much diſpoſed to give advice to ſuch of his friends as he 
thought wanted it; but at length finding that good counſels are very little effeftual in 
making people more prudent, he grew much more reſerved in that particular. Though he 
chiefly loved truths, which were uſeful, and with ſuch fed his niind, and was generally 
very well pleaſed to make them the ſubject of his diſcourſe ; yet he uſed to ſay, that in 
order to employ one part of this life in ſerious and important occupations, it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſpend another in mere amuſements; and when an occaſion naturally offered, he 
gave himſelf up with pleaſure to the charms of a free and facetious converſation. He 
remembered a great many agreeable ſtories, which he always brought in properly ; and 

enerally made them yet more delightful by his natural and agreeable way of telling them. 
He was no enemy to raillery, provided it were delicate and perfectly innocent. He ac- 
commodated himſelf to the reach of all capacities. He had a peculiar art in converſation 
to lead people to talk of what they underſtood beſt. With a Gardiner he diſcourſed 
of Gardening ; with a Jeweller, of a Diamond ; with a Chemiſt, of Chemiltry, &c, 
„ By this, ſaid he, I pleaſe all thoſe men, who commonly can ſpeak pertinently upon 
« nothing elſe. As they believe I have an eſteem for their profeſſion, they are charmed 
<« with ſhewing their abilities before me; and I, in the mean while, improve myſelf by 
« their diſcourſe.” And indeed he had by this means acquired a very good inſight into 
all the arts, of which he daily learned more and more. He uſed to ſay too, that the 


London 1704 in 8vo. Mr. William Molyneux ob- 
ſerves, that ** to none do we owe for a greater advance- 
ment in this part of Philoſophy { Logic] than to the 
* incomparable Mr. Locke, who, in his Efay of hu- 
« man underſſanding, hath rectiſied more received miſ- 
« takes, and delivered more profound truths, eftabliſh- 
« ed on experience and obſervation for the direction of 
1 man's mind in the proſecution of knowledge, (which, 
« I think, may be properly termed Logic) than are 
* to be met with in all the volumes of the ancients. 
« He has clearly overthrown all thoſe metaphyſical 
« whimſies, which inſected men's brains with a ſpice 
« of madneſs, whereby they feigned a knowledge where 
„they had none, by making a noiſe with ſounds with- 
% out clear and diſtin fignifications.” The ſame 
tleman in: a letter to Mr. Locke dated at Dublin 
mber 22d 1692. writes thus: Mr. Norri's unfor- 
tunate attempts on your book ſufficiently teſtiſy its validity; 
and truly, I think, he trifles ſo egregiouſly, that he /hould 
firewarn all men how far they venture to criticize on 
your aur. He was very ſollicitous to have procured 
a Latin tranſlation of the Ey. In 1702 there was 
printed at London in 8vo. pagg. 70, 4 defence of Mr. 
Locke's Eſſay of human underſtanding ; wherein its prin- 
ciples with reference to morality, revealed Religion, and 
the Immortality of the Soul are conſidered and juſtified. 
In anſwer to 2 remarks on that Eſſay : dedicated to 
Mr. n the Preface the author obſerves, that 
« as the ſcience of true morality is of the moſt uni- 
« verſal and higheſt concernment to mankind, no 
« doubt, thoſe writers, who eſtabliſh it upon the clear- 
«« eſt, moſt obvious, and the moſt ſolid grounds, do the 
© beſt ſervice to Religion, which has received no little 
«« prejudice by the attempts of ſome well-meaning 
„ men to ſupport it upon metaphyſical notions, upon 
«« falſe and abſtruſe reaſonings. And as there appears 
a hearty zcal for ſetting men right in that great con- 
« cern in all the writings of the excellent author of 
the Eſſay of human underſlanding, I know no Phi- 
% loſopher before him, that has fixed morality u 
« ſo ſolid a foundation, as he gives many hints of in 
e that Eſay wherever the ſubject will permit; a foun- 
dation ſtrong enough to ſatisfy the wiſeſt, and plain 
enough to be conceived by the weakeſt capacities.“ 


V. Tao treatiſes of government. In the former, the 


falſe principles and faundation of Sir Robert Filmer and 
bis followers are detected and overthrown. The latter 


i3 an Eſſay concerning the true original, extent, and end e 


civil government. The ſecond edition corr«Aed. London 1694 
in 8vo, The firſt edition was printed in 1690 in 8vo. 
There was another edition in 1698. A French tranſlation 
of it was publiſhed at Amſterdam, and afterwards at 
Geneva in 1722. In the Preface Mr. Locke has theſe 
words:“ Thou haſt here the beginning and end of 


Vor. VII. 


knowledge 


* a diſcourſe concerning government. What fate has 
*« otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers, that ſhould have 
filled up the middle, and were more than all the 
«« reſt, it is not worth while to tell thee. . . If theſe 
papers have that evidence, I flatter myſelf, is to be 
found in them, there will be no great mils of thole, 
„ which are loſt, and my reader may be ſatisfied 
„ without them. For I imagine, I ſhall have neither 
the time nor inclination to repeat my pains, and 
« fill up the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing 
„Sir Robert Filmer again, thro” all the windings and 
* obſcurities, which are to be met with in the — 
„branches of his wonderful Syſtem.” VI. Some con- 
fiderations of the conſequences of the lowering of intereſt, 
and raifing of the value of money : in a letter ſent to a 
Member of Parliament. London 1691 in 8vo, It 
was reprinted in 1695. VII. Some obJerwvations on a 
printed paper, intitled, For encouraging coining ſilver 
money in England, and after, for keeping it here. 
VIII. Further obſervations concerning raiſing the value 
of money. Wherein Mr. Lowndes's arguments fir it, 
in his late report concerning An Eſſay for the amend- 
ment of the ſilver coin, are particularly examined. 
IX. Some thoughts concerning education: in a letter to 
Edward Clarke of Chipley Eſq; dated March 7th, 
1690. London 1693 in 8vo. It was reprinted with 
additions in 1694 and 1698 ; and tranſlated into French 
by Mr. Peter Coſte, a 
[Education des Enfans. Amſterdam 1695 in 12mo. 
This tranſlation was reprinted in 1708 at Amſterdam. 
Mr. Locke's book was publiſhed after his death with 
great additions. This gave occaſion to Mr. Coſte to 
reviſe his tranſlation, and inſert the poſthumous ad- 
ditions of the author, and add a conſiderable number 
of paſlages from Montagne, which ſerve to confirm or 
illuſtrate ſeveral of Mr. Locke's ſentiments. This 
new edition of Mr. Coſte's tranſlation was printed at 
Amſterdam 1721 in 8vo. Another edition had been 
printed at Paris in 1711 in 12mo, from that of Am- 
ſterdam in 1708. A tranſlation of this book in Low 
Dutch was printed at Rotterdam 1698 in 8vo. X. 
The reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity as delivered in the 
Scriptures, London 1695 in 8yo. In this book be 
endeavours to ſhew, that the only article of faith, 
which Chriſt and his Apoſtles required of thoſe, to 
whom they preached the Goſpel, was to believe, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. Mr. Molyneux in a 
letter to Mr. Locke dated at Dublin September the 26th 
1696. writes thus: As to the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 


„ ſtianity, I do not find but it is very well approved 


«« of here candid unprejudiced men, that dare 

“ ſpeak their thoughts. I will tell you what a very 

© learned and ingenious Prelate ſaid to me on 

«« occaſion, I aſked him, whether he had 9 
Oo 


publiſhed with this title: DO? 
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knowledge of the arts contained more true Philoſophy, than all thoſe fine learned hypo- 
theſes, which having no relation to the nature of things, are fit for nothing at the bottom, 
but to make men loſe their time in inventing or comprehending them, By the ſeveral 

aeſtions which he would put to artificers, he would find out the ſecret of their art, which 
icy did not underſtand themſelves ; and often give them views entirely new, which 
ſometimes they put in practice to their profit. He was fo far from aſſuming thoſe airs of 

ravity, by which ſome perſons, as well learned as unlearned, love to diſtinguiſh them- 
Fives from the reſt of the world; that on the contrary he looked upon them as an infal- 
lible mark of impertinence. Nay ſometimes he would divert himſelf with imitating that 
ſtudied gravity, in order to turn it the better into ridicule z and upon this occaſion he al- 
ways remembered this maxim of the Duke of 1a Rochefoucault, which he admired above 
all others, That gravity is a myſtery of the body, invented to conceal the defetts of the mind. 
One thing, which thok who lived for any time with Mr. Locke could not help obſerv- 
ing to him, was, that he took a delight in making uſe of his reaſon in every thing he 
did; and nothing that was attended with an uſefulneſs, ſeemed unworthy of his care; ſo 
that we may ſay of bim what was ſaid of Queen Elizabeth, that he was no leſs capable 
of ſmall things than of great. He often uſed to ſay himſelf, that there was an art in 
every thing; and it was eaſy to be convinced of it, to ſee the manner in which he went 
about the moſt trifling thing he did, and always with ſome good reaſon. As he always 
kept the uſeful in his eye in all his diſquiſitions, he eſteemed the employ ments of men 
only in proportion to the good they were capable of producing. For which reaſon he 
had no great value for thoſe critics or mere Grammarians, who waſte their lives in com- 
paring words and phraſes, and in coming to a determination in the choice of a various 
reading, in a paſſage that has nothing important in it. He cared yet leſs for thoſe pro- 


feſſed 


« book, and how he liked it? He told me, Very cell; * ſacred 1, which too many take occaſion to 
and that if my friend Mr. Locke wrote it, it was entertain from the humourſome ſeparations and 


«« the beſt book he ever laboured at; but, ſays he, © groundleſs diviſions, which do molt ppp 


« if 1] ſhould be known to think fo, 1 ſhould have my 
„% Lawns torn from my ſhoulders,” It was warmly at- 
tacked by Mr. John Edwards in his Socinianiſm un- 
maſked, printed at London 1696 in 8vo. Mr. Locke 
defended himſelf in the two following treatifes ; XI. 
Vindication of the Reaſanableneſi of Chriſtianity, from 
Mr. Edwards's Reflections. ndon 1696 in 8vo. 
XII. A ſecond Vindication of the Reaſonableneſi of Chri- 
flianity. London 1696 in 8vo. In 1697 Mr. Samuel 
Bold, Rector of Steeple in Dorſet, publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 8vo, a treatiſe, entitled, The ledge of Chrift 
Feſus. To which are added, ſome paſſages in the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. and its Vindication. 
With fome Animadverfions on Mr Edwards's Reflections 
on the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and on his book, 
entitled, Socinianiſm unmaſked. In this treatiſe Mr. 
Bold obſerves (14), that were the Reaſonableneſs of 
« Chriſtianity, c. generally read with deliberation, 
« and rightly underitood, and (what I apprehend to 
„be) its main deſign well followed, it would be of 
eminent uſe, amongſt other good purpoſes, to theſe 


„ two: firſt, to eſtect an happy alteration in particular 


«« perſons : for if more time and pains were employed 
in bringing people to a ſound conviction and full per- 


** ſuaſion, that Feſxs is the Chrift, and only Saviour of 


Sinners, and of their own perſonal need of him; 
and leſs of each in ſquabling about terms men have 
« deviſed to expreſs their own conceits relating to 
«« points, which Chriſt and his Apoſtles have deliver- 
« ed in eaſy and unaſſected words; there would not be 
** ſuch great numbers every where, who pretend to 
„be Chriſtians merely becauſe it is the faſhion and 
mode of the country to make that profeſſion ; but 
ve might upon good grounds expect that multitudes 
would be Chriſtians upon a rational and wife choice. 
From whence it would follow, that as they would 
de able to juſtify their faith, and give a good rea- 
< ſon of their hope to any, who ſhould diſcourſe with 
them concerning the ſame ; ſo would be more 
« inquiſitive after, and obſervant of the laws of Chriſt, 
* and would be diſpoſed to yield a becoming aſſent 
and ſubmiſſion to the ſeveral truths and rines 
they wall attain to know were taught by him. 
« Secondly, to overthrow and ruin faction in Reli- 
„gion, and promote that concord and good affection 
«« amongſt Chriſtians, which would render them 
*«* mightily ſerviceable to one another, put them into 
** a condition to reap fingular advantage from all 


public miniſtratigns, which would make the whole 


number of Chriſtians appear to the world as one 
intire and well-compaQed , and eſfectually re- 
move thofe pernicious prejudices againſt our moſt 


«« prevail amongſt Chriſtians. The men of art in 
the parties appear agreed (how diſtant ſoever they 
« be one from another in other matters) not to . 
« in favour of the Reaſonableneſ 45 Cbriſtianity. Nc. 
« But if this argument of theirs doth ariſe from the 
% obvious tend that book hath to promote the 
„% happy concord beforementioned, what can be 
„thought better of it, than that it is an evil conſpi- 
« racy to continue and maintain unchriſtian diſcords 
« for private ſelfiſh ends, to the exceeding great de- 
* triment of Religion, and the publick good? In 
«« ſhort, if the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity as deliver- 
« ed in the Scripture doth merit no worſe a character 
on any other account, than it doth juſtly deſerve, 
„ becauſe it advanceth and fo fully proveth this point, 
„% That Chriſt and bis 4 did not propound any article 
% as neceſſarily to be believed to make a man a Chri- 
« flian, but this, that Feſus is the Chriſt or Meſfias ; 
« I think it may with great juſtice be reputed one of 
„the beſt books, that hath been publiſhed for at leaſt 
% 1600 years.” Our author's Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
flianity was tranſlated into French by Mr Coſte, and 
was publiſhed at firſt in 1695: Mr. Coſte tranſlated 
alſo into the ſame language the two Yindications, which 
were printed at Amſterdam 1703 in 8yo. The whole 
was reprinted together in that city 1715 in two Tomes 
in 12, and this ſecond edition was enlarged with a diſ- 
ſertation concerning the true and only means of reuniting 
all Chriſtians, notwithſtanding their differences in opi- 
nion; and with a treatiſe concerning the Religion of a 
Lady. Theſe two works are not Mr. Locke's, The tranſ- 
lator has retrenched in Mr. Locke's work a great many 
titions, which are very frequent in our author's ſtyle. 
XIII A letter to the Right Rev. Edward Lord Biſhop of 
Worceſter, concerning ſome Paſſages relating to Mr. Locke's 
ay on human Han ings in a late diſcourſe of biz 
Lordſhip's, in Vindication of the Trinity. Lon. 1697 in 89, 
The poſtſcript to this letter is dated at Oates January 
the 7th, 1699. XIV. Rep to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Biſhop of mower 5 gy to 1. Sw con- 
cerning ſome paſſages relating to Mr. 's Eja 
human — . in a A 3 of his Bo BA 
in Vindication of the Trinity. © 1697 in qto. 
This Reply is at Landon June the 2gth 1697. 
XV. Reply to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop 


Worcefter's anfever to his ſecond letter. Wherein be- 
I. other incident matters, what bis Lardibip bas ſaid 


concerning | certainty, by Reaſon, certainty by Ideas, and 


certainty of Faith ; the Reſurrefion. of the ſame Body 
rr A 


ency g 
Locks's Notions «vith the Articles of the C 72 ngith 
and their tandency ta Scepticiſs i i examined. Dated 

| | at 


: 
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feſſed diſputants, who being wholly taken up with the deſire of coming of with the 
victory, fortify themſelves behind the ambiguity of a word, to give theirs adverfaries the 
more trouble. And whenever he had to deal with this fort of people, if he did not be- 
forehand take a ftrong reſolution of keeping his temper, he quickly fell into a paſſion. 


And in general, it muſt be owned, he was naturally ſomewhat choleric. But his anger 
never laſted long. If he retained any reſentment, it was againſt himſelf for havin 


147 


way to ſo ridiculous a paſſion; which, as he uſed to ſay, may do a great deal 4 
— but never yet did the leaſt good. He often would blame himfelf for this weak - 
neſs. He diſliked thofe authors, who labour only to deftroy, without eſtabliſhing an 


thing themſelves. <* A building, faid he, diſpleaſes them. They find great favles in 1 
« let them demoliſh it and welcome, provided they endeavour to raiſe another in its 


“ place, if it be poſſible.” He adviſed, that whenever we have meditated an 


y thing 


new, we ſhould throw it as foon as poſſible upon paper, in order to be the better able to 


judge of it by ſeeing it all together; becauſe the mind of man is not capable of retai 
clearly a long. chain of conſequences, and of feeing without confufion the relation 


ning 
of a 


(n) D og of great number of different ideas. Beſides, it often happens, that what we had moſt ad- 
295 2 * mired, when confidered in the groſs and in a perplexed manner, appears to be utterly () Several Ler- 
inconfiſtent and unſupportable, when we ſee every part of it diſtinctiy. Dr. John Cony- 77 written +5 « 


Exceptions of a 
late Writer 1 bis 


Bok, intituled, beare (u) ſtiles our author the glory of the laſt age, and the 


Chriſtianity as 
old as the Crea- 


ton, Kc. e. v. perſon before bim, and made ſuch diſcoveries 
of Shafteſbury, author of the Characteriſtics, though in one place he fi 


pag · 236. edit. 
London 1733, 
in Zvo. 


Nobleman to a 


inſtruttor of the preſent 3 and youns Man at the 


tells us, that he had examined into the nature and extent of human underſtanding beyond any C eig. Ler- 


as have highly obliged the curious, The Earl we os Fg 


s of Mr 1716 in $v0. 


Locke's Philofophy with great ſeverity [N]; yet obſerves (a), — Eſſay of — ages 


at Oates May 4th 1698. XVI. Pofthumous works of 


. Mr. John Locke, wiz. 1. Of the anduf of the under- 


flanding. 2. An examination of Malebranche's opinion 


of ſeeing all things in God. 3. A diſcourſe of miracles. 
4. Part of a fourth letter for Toleration. $: Memoirs 
relating to the life of Anthony firſt Earl of ShafigÞury. 
Jo which is added, 6. His new method of a Common- 

e-book, written originally in French, and now tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh. ndon 1706 in 8vo. Mr. Le 
Clerc has tranſlated into French part of theſe pieces, 
to which he has prefixed his Hiſtorical Elogium of Mr. 
Locke, which he had inſerted in the 6th "Tome of the 
Ribliathegue Choiſie 3 and he publiſhed this collection at 
Rotterdam 1710 in 12mo. with this title; Oeuvres di- 
verſes de M. Jean Locke. XVII. A Paraphraſe and 
Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Galatians, firff and 


ta the Corinthians, Remans and Epheſians. Towohich Le 


is pre „A Effay for the underflanding of St. Pawl's 
Epiſtles by conſulting St. Paul himſelf. Theſe Paraphraſes 
were printed ſeparately in 1706 and 1707 in 4ta. and 
afterwards reprinted with the abovementioned 
title at — 1709 in 4%. XVIII. Some familiar 
letters det, Mr. Locke and ſrueral of his friends. 
London 1708 in Sva. Our author's warks were 
liſhed together at London 1714 in three volumes in 


fol. and the third edition was printed in 1727 in three 
volumes in fol. But in this edition is omitted 2 co/- 


lection of ſeveral pieces of Mr. Jobn Locke, newer before 
printed, or nat extaut in bis warks, Publiſhed by the 
author of the Liſe of the ever-memorable Mr. John 


Hales, &c. London 2720 in gv. The firſt piece in 


(1;) See Mr. 
Des Maizeaux's 


Note, pag» 42, 


* Lords. in Ai ang May 107 gy anf, 


committed to writing what the Karl did in a 


this collection contains The fundamental Laws of Care- 
lina. The XCVI Article was not drawn up y- Mr. 
Locke, but inſerted by ſome of the chief Proprietors 
of that countrey againſt his judgment, as Mr. Locke 
himſelf informed one of his friends, to whom he 
preſented a copy of theſe conſtitutians (15). The 
Article is as follows: As che countrey comes to be 
« ſufficiently planted and diſtributed into fit divifigns, 


: 
f 
7 
: 
8 
s 
| 
Fe! 


„ Religion, according to the Church of En 

* which, ing the wus an and the 
„ national Religion of all the i006, is fo 
% alſoof Caraling ; and thezciore it alone ſhall he 
+ allowed to receive publick maintenance by Grant 
4% of Paaliament.“ 


aw ye 


tizled, An Ac to prevent the dangers, which may ariſe 
from perſons dil ap ye Mr. Locke 
drew up this letter at the deſire of the Karl 

bury, and under his Lowſhig's inſpaction, and 


pub- republication of which letter Mr, Locke's 


Human 1705. 


dictate to him. This letter was privately printed ſoon 
afterwards in 4to, and the Court was ſo incenſed at it, 
that at the next meeting of the Parliament, towards 
the end of the year 1675, the Court-party, who till 
kept the aſcendant in the Houſe of Lords, ordered it 
to be burnt by the common hangman. This piece 
was * very ſcarce. It was inſerted in 1689 iu 
the firſt volume of the State-Trafs, but very incor; 
rectly printed. The third piece conſiſts of Remarks 
upon ſome of Mr. Narris's books, wherein he afſerts father 
Malebrancbe's opinion of our ſeeing all things in God. 
It is in a manner a ſequel of a much larger diſcourſe, 
printed in 1706 among his Peſbamous works, It is 
tollowed by the Elements of Natural Philoſophy. To 
this treatiſe are fubjoined Some thoughts concerning read- 
ing and ſtudy for a gentleman. Next follow ſeveral 
ters of his. The laſt piece contains the Rules of 
a Saciety which met once @ week for their improvement. 
Theſe pieces Mr. Des Maizeaux has illuſtrated; with 
notes, and prefixed to them The charader of Mr. Locke 
in a letter to the author of the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres by My. P. Coſte, printed in thoſe 
Nowvelle: for February 1705, Art. II. p. 855 the 


ie 
thought ** to be a proper vindication of him againſt 
« the ſaid Mr. Coſte, who in ſeveral writings, and in 
« his common converſation throughout France, Hol- 
% land, and England has aſperſt and blackened the 
memory of Mr. Locke, in thoſe very reſpects, 
«« wherein he was his Panegyriſt before. For they 
„ conceive, the. Elogium contained in that letter mult 
«« ſtand good, till Mr. Coſte thinks fit, either to deny 
« his own Experience, ar to conſeſa, that the ſame 
„ things, which be then thought praiſe-worthy, have (x0) the a kene 
% fince changed their nature (16).” . 
[N] In one. Nase be ſpeaks of Mr. Locks's Philoepby Feb. 4, ry. 
with great Severity.) It is the VIII Letter to a young prefixed to the 
man ad the Univerſuy (17), dated June the zd, 1709, Character of Mr. 
in which having. dblerved. that Dr. Tindal's (18) 1,2. 5 meme; 
Principles, whatever they may be 41 1% Church-govern- Pier 75 Mr. 
ment, are, in reipe& of Philoſophy and Theology, far Jobe Locke. 
wide from the author's of the Rhepſosy. (19), he uns 
ceeds thus. truly it has happened, that all \/ — 
they. call Froe-wuritars: nexw-a-days, baue efponſed by a Nebloman to 


Mr. Lacke, that rund the home-blow ; for Mr. Hobbes's (19) Written by 
character and baſe flaviſo Principles in Government lool the Fail of | 


off the of his Pin. It ua, Mr. Locke, * 
Le 


Aruck a1 al fundamental, l al order and wir- 
4 
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Human Underſtanning, that it may as well qualify men for Buſineſs and the World, as 
% for the Sciences and a Univerſity. No one has done more towards the recalling of 
« Philoſophy from barbarity into uſe and practice of the world, and into the company 


« of the 


er and politer fort, who might well be aſhamed of it in its other dreſs. 


« Noone has opened a better and clearer way to reaſoning.” 


tue out of the world, and made the very Ideas of theſe 
(which are the very ſame as thoſe of God ) unnatural and 
without foundation in our minds. Innate is a word be 
poorly plays upon. The right word, though leſs uſed, is 
connatural. For aubat has birth or progreſs of the Feetus 
out of the Womb to do in ibis caſe? The queſtion is 
not about the time the Ideas entered, or the moment that 
one body came out of the other ; but whether the Conflitu- 
tion of men be ſuch, that being adult and grown up, at 
fach or ſuch a time, ſooner or later (no matter when ) 
the idea and ſenſe of Order, Adminiſtration, and a God 
avill not infallibly, inevitably, neceſſarily ſpring up in 
him. Then cames the credulous Mr. Locke, with his In- 
lian, Barbarian flories of wild nations, that have m 
fuch idea, (as travellers, learned authors ! and men of 
truth ! and great Philoſophers ] have informed bim ; ) 
not conſidering, that this is but a negative a hear- 
ſay, and f» circumſlantiated, that the Faith of the Indian 
denyer may be as well queſtioned, as the + 7 x1, Bhd 
judgment of the relater, who cannot be ſuppoſed to 

ſufficiently the myſteries and ſecrets of thoſe Barbarians, 
boſe language they but imperſely know, and to whom 
be good Chriſtians have by our little mercy given ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us, as we know 
particularly in reſpe& of fimples and vegetables; of which 
though abe got the Peruvian Bark, and fome other noble 
remedies, yet it is certain, that through the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, as they have owned themſelves, many ſecrets 
in medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſſed. ** But Mr. 
„Locke, who had more faith, and was more learned 
in modern wonder-writers than in ancient Philoſo- 
„phy, gave up an argument for the Deity, which 
« Cicero, though a profeſſed Sceptic, would not ex- 


fa) And not 


Blaineau, as 


% plode, and which even the chief of the Atheiſtic 
«« Philoſophers antiently acknowledged, and ſolved 
* only by their primus in orbe Deos fecit timor. Thus 
* virtue, according to Mr. » has no other 
„ meaſure, law, or rule, than faſhion and cuſtom. 
„ Morality, juſtice, equity, depend only on law and 
«« will; and God indeed is a perfect Free Agent in his 
«« ſenſe, that is, free to any thing, that is, however ill; 
* for ifhe wills it, it will be made good : virtue may 
** be vice, and vice virtue in its turn, if he pleaſes. 
* And thus neither right nor wrong, virtue nor vice 


are any thing in themſelves ; nor is there any trace 


or idea of them naturally imprinted on human 
„ minds. Experience and our Catechiſm teach us 
all! I ſuppoſe it is ſomething of the like kind, 
** which teaches birds their neſts, and how to fly the 


minute they have full feathers. Your Theocles (20), (20) One of the 


whom you commend ſo much, laughs at this, and : 
as modeſtly as he can, aſks a Lockiſt, whether the. 


idea of women (and what is ſought after in women) 
be not taught alſo by ſome Catechiſm, and dictated 
** to the man. Perhaps if we had no Schools of 
* Venus, nor ſuch horrid lewd Books or lewd com- 
„ panions, we might have no underſtanding of this, 
„till we were taught by our Parents. And if the 
tradition ſhould happen to be loſt, the race of man- 
kind might periſh in a ſober nation. This is very 
poor Philoſophy. But the Gibberiſh of the ſchools, 
for theſe ſeveral centuries, has in theſe latter days 
* of liberty, made any contrary Philoſophy of good 
«« reliſh, and highly ſavoury with all men of wit; 
** ſuch as have been emancipated from that egregious 
form of intellectual bondage.” he 


LOGES (MARY BRUNEAU (a), LADY DES) was one of the moſt illuſtrious 


Het, Cone women in the ſeventeenth Century. In the year 1599 ſhe married Charles de Rechigne- 


calls her, Ege voiſin, Eſquire, Lord Des- 
des Dames. II. 
laftres, tom. 2+ 
pag: 669. 


dinary of the King's Bed-chamber. 


„who four years after was appointed Gentleman in or- 
She died June the 7th 1641, and was buried at a 
lace which ſhe had choſen herſelf, two hundred ſteps 


diſtant from the houſe called La 


leau in Limouſin. Her zeal for the Reformed Religion, which ſhe conſtantly profeſſed 
all her life-time, her piety, her exalted mind, ſhone with a new brightneſs towards the 
latter end of her life, when ſhe ſuffered, as ſhe had already done on ſome other occa- 
ſions, ſeveral domeſtic vexations 41 This gave her no doubt an opportunity to make very 


good reflections on the vanity of al 


created beings. She had had nine children [ B], and a 


filter who was married with Monſ. de Beringhen [C]. You will find by the remarks how 
much ſhe was eſteemed, not only by the greateſt wits, ſuch as Malherbe and Balzac [D]; 
| | bur 


[of] She ſuffered on many occa al domeſlic 
(t) Quand wVexations. | Fs is generally 9 
Catonem civitas her ſex, who are diſtinguiſhed by a great genius, im- 
nr oF proved by the knowledge acquired by ſtudying ; this, 
771 . I ſay, is pretty often their caſe, when they engage 
Seneca, Ep. in the married ſtate. It were proper for them not to 
79- That paſ- do it; other perſons in abundance would take care to 
ſage is generally propagate mankind. It is a great chance if their own 
quoted, 3 though: country does not do them the injuſtice which Seneca 
Catonem ſuum ſæ- Mentions with regard to Cato (1); I mean, not to be 
culum parum in- aware of the great treaſure ſhe is poſſeſſed of ; but if 
tellexit. See Col- 'a woman's own country is not appriſed of her merit, 
rs A vel. an huſband takes ſtill leſs notice of it. 
8 [B] She had had nine children.] There were but 
6) Monſieur Je five of them living, three ſons and two daughters, 
Laboureur ſpeaks When ſhe died. One of her ſons bore arms in Hol- 
of him in F*y- land (2), and married a Gentlewoman there, of the 
Ali family of the Vander Myle. There is no iſſue left of 
CEN 68, that marriage but daughters. 
that amongſt the [C] n 
French Gehthe- de Beringhen. rom 'that marriage came the Mar- 
. queſs de Beringhen, who died in March 1692 at the 
a age of fourſcore and nine years, after he had been for 
. e waited à long time Chief Equerry to the Ring. Our Madam 
* * 4 had from that alliance very illuſtrious 
m, . 0 , | | 
n Lad Prince of Orange, ꝛcben be bad an audience of that Queen at Am- 
flerdam, were the Sieur de Beringhen, brother of the Chief Equerry to the moſt 
Chriſtian King, and the Sieur Des-Loges Maſter de Camp. See alſo pag. 74, 


Grand-Nieces, by Monfieur de Beringhen's ſiſters. 
The Lady who publiſhed lately ſeveral books with 
the title of Yoyage d"Eſpagne, &c. i. e. A Journey 
to Spain, &c.” is one of theſe Grand-Nieces. There 


nterlocutors in 


are two others of them (3), who from a zeal for the (3) They are 


Reformed Religion have renounced all the advanta 


Meſde moiſelles 
de la Luzerne, 


they could enjoy in their own country, and who by Hho took fanc- 
their eminent piety ſet off all the other noble qualities tuary in Holland. 


with which they are adorned. 

[D] She wwas efteemed not only by. . . Malherbe and 
Balxac.) To have a juſt notion of Madam Des-Lo- 
ges's ability and wit it would be _ to conſider 
that Malherbe cu one of thoſe wwho paid their Court to 
her moſt affiduouſly, and that he wifited ber conſtantly 


ou mention a man, who uſed to commend and eſteem 
t very few perſons; and who was one of the firſt 
and greateſt maſters who improved the tafte and judg- 
ment of the French nation with regard to works of 
wit and humour. Balzac was equal at leaſt to Mal- 
herbe, and contributed perhaps more than him to in- 
troduce that politeneſs which ſpread over the whole 
— however he did not leſs admire the Lady 
we ſpeak of. 'The letters he wrote to her, are an au- 

thentic proof of it; nor does his eſteem for her a 
pear any thing leſs in what he wrote to his friends 
about her, than in what he wrote to herſelf, He con- 
feſſes ſomewhere in his works, that his becomin har 
4 paring 


every other day (4). When you mention Malherbe, . 


„ eser n Sees Serra aagfwrg 54 


( Diſſertat. at 
(9 end of his 
Socrate Chretien, 


page 176. 


(6) Entretien 
AVI. 


(7) Coſtar, Ler- 
tres, vol. 1. pag. 
137. 


(8) Ibid. page 
125. 


(9) In the 1306 
Letter of the 24 
vol. of his Ler- 
tres Choi iet. He 
wrote it to Mon- 
ſieur Menage, 
when he ſent 
him the Poem he 
had made on Ma- 
dam Des-Loges's 
death. It is print- ſha] 
ed among his 
Latin Poems, 
Here follow 
ſome lines of it» 
Vidi ego progeni- 
em Regum, capita 
ardua mundi 
Uranies bauftis 
#bftupuiſſe ſonis 
Borbontum genus 
& cognata *| flirpe 
Navarre 
Religuias & cui 


. Hanc coluit, lectæ 
captus dulcedine 
chartæ 

Ile tui wifor 
mapnus, Ibere, | 
Getesr, © 

Et dudum, pa- 
trid dum præpa- 
rat arma ſub uri, 


Mi ſerat bu ic N 
r nuncia figna 


Heim & Ambro- 
ies, avida bibit 
aure lepores 

Weymarius mag- 


* 
2 


(io) It was that 
Which is intitled, - 


Nouveaute du 

: 4p — printed 
time at 

An in folio, 

1607. Ste Celo- 

miss, Biblioth, 


Chi page 38, 


Mens xe bas correded.) It is a ſtory 


LOG 


but alſo by the greateſt Princes EJ. We ſhall relate a curious ſtory, which Monſieur 


Menage has corrected [Fl. 


ſparing of his commendations is owing chiefly to the 
good advice ſhe gave him. Hene Madam Des- 
% Loges, ſays he (5 G K d me ſeverely on that ac- 

= time | niger FO told me that I ſuf- 
6 myſelf to be 1 upon by every pretender 
« to wit, (theſe were her own wworas that I did too 
« eafily beſtow my commendations on thoſe who 
« would ſeem to be men of worth; that I depended 
too much on other people's reports, and was cafily 
«« miſled by the leaſt ſhew of virtue and appearance 
% of merit, and ſ% forth.” In another place (6), 
where he inveighs againſt the burleſque ſtyle, which 
came too much in vogue, to the great grief of thoſe 
chiefly, who had gained a reputation by a grave ſtyle, 
he does not think that he has ſufficiently anathema- 
tized that fundamental hereſy, unleſs he had alſo con- 
demned it by a ſentence from that Lady. That 
« kind of —— ſays he, is more proper for Come · 
% dies, than for conventions, belongs even to 
«© Farces rather than to Comedies. This is not ral- 
«« lying like polite men. Madam Des- uſed to 
4% ſay, ſhe ſhould like as well to ſee a drun man or 
« Gaſcoon ... but ſhe went farther ſtill, for ſhe had 
* no more value for ſuch a jargon than for a man 
« who appeared with a wooden ſword by his fide, 
„% and his face covered with meal.” Monſieur de 

tru, who by bis natural temper was not much in- 
clined to admire (7), did yet unqueſtionably admire that 
Lady, for in order to expreſs the want of kill in a 
man, who did not know — to improve himſelf by 
the converſations of perſons of wit, by putting them 
upon ſuch ſubjects as were worthy of om, he quotes 
theſe four inſtances ; 


nene aux 


Ra Conac, & Madame Des-Loges (8). 


i. e. « He ranks Balzac, Boiſſac, Conac, and Ma- 
*« dam Des- Loges amongſt the rude Barbarians.” “ 


I do not think that they, who know how to judge 
of arguments, can hows the leaſt doubt of this Lady's 
uncommon , merit, 1 Mo what I 
hang boon oblereidg heve. 5 


[E . but alh by the Princes.) Balzac 
Ro my voucher. If you do not know, ſays 
6 _ (9), who Ur ania By, that nymph whom [I have 
« ſo much.commended, and whom I now fo bitterly 
1% lament, I muſt tell you, that it is my late good © 
*« friend Madam Des-Loges, who during her life-time 
« has been called more than once, and by ſeveral 
Members of the Academy, the Celeftial, the Divine, 

« the tenth Muſe, Ce. She has been highly eſteemed 
% both within this Kingdom and abroad, by Crowned 
Heads, hy the Demi-Gods of our age, by his High- 
«© neſs the Duke of Orleans, by the Kavg of Sweden, by 
% Duke Weymar,-&c. I have ſome reaſons to think 
4 that the verſes, lag celebrate her memory, (I 
70 of, the 82 RANIA) are very well worth 


ter of, Sidon wi e on the 
10 ee * 


e re cur which Monfieur 
rn Arey, bas been told 


ifferent ways. Balzac in bis XXX VII EZutre- 
— or Cen ver ſatian, relates it thug. 


„Malherbe f 55 id their Court 
1 E — 103 1 


22 = . 


«the, Miniſter 1, W Cardinal du — 
; cal nh Coons ſe 
1 FOE: TL 


*. ink and. pager. and woos the 


. 


vor vn. 


LOGNAC, 


* Pour moi, comme une bumble brebii, 
% Sous la houlette je me range, 
« [1 weſt permit & aimer le 


* Yue des femmes & des habits.” 


„% 'Though nothing *scap'd this learned man 
66 Winne theſe — of his Pen. ; 
« Yet ſtill I think 'tis always beſt 
% To hear none but one's Pariſh-Prieft. 
None can thoſe Novelties admit, 
« But crackbrain'd Men who loſt their wit. 
I like an humble ſheep rejoyce 
« To hearken to my Shepherd's voice. 
No love of change muſt &er our hearts poſſeſs, 
_ ** But that of Women and of Dreſs. 


„ Madam Des-Loges having read thoſe lines of 
Malherbe, and * animated by a ſenſe of glory, 
6 and a zeal for her religion, took the ſame pen, and 
* wrote the following lines on the back ſide of the 
„ {ame paper. 


* C'eſt vous dont Paudace nouvelle 
* A rejelts Pantiquite, 

* Et du Moulin ne vous rappelle 
% Qu à ce que Vous avez quitte. 

* Vous aimez mieux croire d la mode : 
% C'eſt bien la foy la plus commode, 
Pour ceux que ce monde a charmex. 

% Les femmes y ſont vos idoles ; 
Mais à grand tort wous les aimex, 
% Vous qui waves gue des paroles. 


« Tis you that by a bold attemp 
«* Treat all the Antients with contempt : 
And Du-Moulin ſhews you the way 
* Back to the mp from whence you went aſtray, 
* You rather chuſe to tread a beaten path, 
Lou like an eaſy, faſhionable faith. 
„The Women here your Idols prove; 
© © But *tis, alas ! in vain you love; 
With them you never bleſt can live, 
Since you 1 nought but words to give. 


« 'The e of theſe two mr will no doubt 

«« pleaſe the Prophane, and t 1 to Gallan- 
* try. But for my part I am of opinion that in mat- 
© ters relating to religion, we ought always to a- 
void a comical ſtyle. | The former of theſe Epi- 

grams is not grave enough for a man who is in 
<« earneſt ; and e latter is too ſree for a woman who 
<« ſpeaks to a man.“ 

Monſieur Menage, thinking the fact happened real- 
ly as it is here related, inſerted that account in his 
obſervations on Malbefbe's yo ms, wg as Monſieur 
Balzac gave it. But here follows what Menage added 
at the a of his book. al 
Since that note was written and printed, I have 
« heard from Monſieur de Racan, that he himſelf 
<« wrote thoſe lines, which Monſieur de Balzac aſcribes 
* to Malherbe, and that Monſieur de Gombaud wrote 
„ thoſe which he aſcribes to Madam Des-Loges, and 
“e that the ſtory was as follows. Madam Des- 1 
„who was of the pretended reformed religion 
* Monſieur de Racan the We Du Moulin's org 
« intitled le Bouclier de la F. 

< and obliged him to read it. Monſieur de Ra- 
& can having read it accordingly, wrote on that book 
> 4 this Epigram, in which Monſieur de Balzac has 

made ſeveral alterations. 


45 ax. Du Moulin en ſon Libre 
" & Semble n'avoir rien ignore, 
„ Le meilleur eft toi jours de ſuivre- 
Le Prone de noftre Curt. 
. Tautes ces dodirines _ 
Ne platſent gu au folles cervelles. 
| i Pat mo comme une bumble brebir 
8 Vaii.ou mon Paſitur me range, 
t way jamais & le bake. 
r des tmmes & dis bavits. 
«2 8 fring 


(the Buckler of Faith), 
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LOGNAC, or LOIGNAC, or LONGNAC, or rather LAUGNAC [4], made 


himſelf very 


much conſidered at Court under the reign of Henry III King of France, 
and had a great ſhare in that Prince's favour. 


He was a man of courage, and had very 


well eſtabliſhed his reputation that way by ſome duels which he fought, and by the 
quarrels in which the Houſe of Guiſe engaged him [B] and from which he got honour- 
ably off. He was made Captain of the forty five Gentlemen [CJ, who were appointed as 


(4) See the re- Aa guard for the greater ſecurity of Henry III's perſon. 


e was allo M of the „dee there. 


mark [F] a. Wardrobe (a), and Gentleman of the Bed- chamber to that Prince (5), All the world mitt [2]. 


cation 20). 


Having communicated that Epi 1 to Mal- 
© herbe, who was come to ſee him, Mal wrote it 
« with his own hand in Du Moulin's book, which 
<< he ſent back at the ſame time to Madam Des-Lo- 
« ves, in Monſieur de Racan's name. Madam Des- 
" , ſeeing theſe lines written in Malherbe's own 
hand, imagined that he was the author of them ; 
« and as ſhe was extremely zealous for her religion, 
« ſhe would not ſuffer them to continue unanſwered. 
« She deſired therefore Monfieur de Gombaud, who 
« was of the ſame religion, and who had as much 
« zeal as ſhe, to anſwer them. Monfieur de Gom- 
© baud (IJ have it from his own mouth) who imagi- 
« ned, as well as Madam Des- , that Malherbe 
« was the author of thoſe lines, anſwered them in the 
« Epigram, which Monſieur de Balzac aſcribes to 
Madam Des-Loges, and which he thinks too free 
for a woman who f to a man. I ſhallobſerve 
* by the by, this was not the firſt time that Monſieur 
De Balzacaſcribed ſome verſes to that Lady, in which 
«© ſhe was by no means concerned; for in one of his 
“letters he aſcribes to her the Song of the dying lo- 
ver, the Burden of which is, | 


m Ab ! en of fait ! je cede & la rigueur du fort, 


« Fe vais mourir; je me meurs; je ſuis mort; 


« "Tis done with me, I yield to cruel fate. 
„ Now I ſhall dye; I dye; now I am dead. 


Which Song was made by the late Monfieur Habert 

« Cerifi, one of the greateſt wits of our age. 
Sour ſhort re- Who does not fee here an inſtance of the uncertain- 
flections on what ty of hiſtory? Monſieur de Balzac imagined that he 
is related above. acquainted his friend with a very true particular, and 
incomparable piece of ſecret hiſtory, infinitely valua- 
ble to all thoſe, who defire to be wall informed of wha 

are called per/ona/ circumſtances. He had made a 
his readers believe the ſame. Monſieur Menage ha- 
ving tranſcribed the ſtory in one of his books, was 
like to ſpread it far and near. It happened by good 
luck, that Meſsrs. de Racan and de Gombaud were 
ſtill living, and undeceived Monfieur Menage, before 
his obſervations on Malherbe were expoſed to ſale. 
This is the reaſon why the publick is no longer under 
a miſtake. If theſe two Gentlemen had died, with- 
| (11) Monfieur Out mentioning any thing of this to Mr. Menage, or 
Menage in his if they had mentioned it to him at any other time, 
Obſervations fur the firſt narration would 2 have been ſtill credi- 
alberbe, quotes ted, How many other facts are there, and of much 
— amy greater importance, which are handed down from one 
been written by age to another, and from one generation to the next, 
Monl. de Racan, the falſity of which comes never to light, for want of 
Moreri did not ſuch fortuitous events, as ey ab Ra ee with 


2 epi Monſieur de Racan, and with Monſieur de Gombaud ? 


article of Maj. However it be, Madam Des-Loges is now cleared of in 


herbe, that that the charge of having wrote verſes, which were a lit- 
Life is aſcribed tle too free. It muſt be confeſſed, that Balzac was in 
to Balzac. the right to think the end of the epigram little agreeable 
(12) I have been to that chaſtity and innocence of mind, which ought 
told that that ac- to ſhine in all the writings of the fair ſex. We muſt 
— — — not however admit the raſh and too ſevere maxim of 
of Malkerby's thoſe, who pretend, that when a woman reproaches a 
Life printed in man that he has nothing but words to give, ſhe de- 
the yea 1672, clares thereby that ſhe is very ſorry not to have got, 
by a —— and not to get daily ſomething more ſubſtantial = 
— — bim. That maxim is ſtretched too far, and therefore 
ſellers take, falſe. But who would not wonder at Monfieur de Ra- 
ſhould be quoted can, if he were really the author of Malherbe's life (11), 
for inftances, which was printed in the year 1672 with ſome 
— _ other tracts: who would not wonder, I ſay, at Mon- 
are much creates, fieur de Racan, who acquaints Menage with Balzac's 

gen miſtakes, and yet inſerts Balzac's-whole account (12) 


agree 


— the life of Malherbe, without correcting it in the 
caſt ? | 

[4] Locnac....or rather Lavenac.] It wilt 
appear from the following remarks, that the four ways 
of ſpelling that Gentleman's name, which I have 
mentioned, are to be met with in our hiſtorians. The 
laſt is the beſt, in my opinion, for it is that which 
Dupleix followed, who was of the ſame Province; and 
it is well known, that the diphthong ax is very com- 
mon in the proper names of that province. That diph- 
thong is pronounced like an o at Paris and in the 
neighbourkily Provinces ; which is the reaſon why au- 
thors put an o inſtead of au in the firſt ſyllable of this 
favourite of Henry III's name. I ſhall obſerve by the 
by, that a man ought to have a very great attention, 
who has a mind to underſtand Latin ions, when 
they are delivered by the natives of Paris ; for they 
pronounce after the ſame manner avm, and horum ; 
auris, and oris; the fame may be faid of a 
many other words, which fignify Jai different things, 
and which they yet pronounce alike. 

[B] He had very well eftabliſhed his reputation by the 
duels which he fought, and by the quarrels in which the 
Houſe of Guiſe engaged him.) The Baron de Biron (1) () The fame 
had a quarrel in the year 1585 <wvith the Sicur de Ca- my pea — 
rency eldeſt ſon of the Count de la Vauguym . . . about 1603. 1 
an Heireſs of the Houſe of Caument, whom they both 
had a mind to . That quarrel ended in a fight 
of three of 'a fide. ' Biron, Loignac, and Faniſjac on 
the one fide, killed Carency, d"Eflifſac, and la Baſtie (2). (2) Taken from 
The author who acquaints us with this particular, re- Cayet, Hiſloire de 
lates in another Hiſtory (3) * That after the Duke © Pri", folio 
« dEſpernon was retired to Angouleſme, the King 2 _ 
« having appointed the Sieur de Loignae, firſt Gentle- (3) Cayet, Che- 
man of the Bed-chamber, that Lord became as it "2 Ne. 
« were a mark, at which the Princes of the League, A jog. 2 
©» at the Duke of Guiſt's perſuaſion, levelled all the 
% ſtrokes of their erivy. The Chevalier d' Aumale 
% returned to Paris ſoon after the Duke of Goiſe's 
— but before he went thither he had picked 

Da quarrel with the Sieur de Loignac, about ſome 
607 1 , which ens often amongſt young 
% Lords. Loignac had a great deal of courage; he 
« was a dexterous fwordfman, and had come off ho- 
« nourably in ſeveral duels : his quality of firſt Gen - 
„ tleman of the King's bed-chamber gave him a right 
* to fight duels with the greateſt foreigh Lords, and 
«« ſuffered hit not to fight with thoſe "who were not 
« of his rank. That grudge therefore, and that 
« quarrel picked up about an amour, made Loignac 
« Der * r | 
« of the deſigned to itn down from the 
4% hi —＋ which the King's ſavour might 5 
« raiſe him.“ We meet in d' Audiguier (4) with 2 
mote particulars of Biton and Carency's than /age es 


Cayet. | | Ehe 1 
[C] He was mailt Captain » "the for froe Gentle- 
47 Let us quote due, who wil ol us the re-. 


ſon why this new Company was raiſed. Eſpernon 

„being raiſed 10 the higheſt degree of the King's fa- 

« your, from no ea began to fall, was conti- 

4% rjually urging the King to deſtroy the Guiſes, who 

4 on theit 1 aVitig ſworn His ruin, were contriving 

« ſeveral plots to cympleat it. He had had the art 

* to perſuade the King dirt thoſe plots were intended 

«. againſt his ſacred perſon. By that means he deter- 

« mined him to be per y farrounded with that 

* famous band of che your rien, Ps he choſe 

« and taſelf, and pt che ve! 1 

6 which thee event ſhewed. | 4 all (5) Megerai, 
40 — whom the love of —.— . 5 
« capable of An) attempt. Loguae with their Cap- bet 
« tain (5). * „ 1 


rr rn * 


ac. co 6 0 a 


L O 


agree that he encouraged 
prefent at the execation of that deſign ; but 


LD] All the wvorld agree that he encour 
fo rid himſelf of the Duke Guiſe.] ** Beſides this the 
« Duke of Nevers, and Captain of the forty 
« five were continually perating his anger : the 
« Duke of Nevers becauſe he hated the Duke of 
« Guiſe irreconcileably, and Lognac, becanſe as he 
* had ſucceeded to the Duke of Eſpernon's favour with 
„ the King, which he ſhared as it were with Belle- 
« garde that Duke's firſt couſin, he knew very well that 
„ the family of the Guiſes, who always declared 
6 „ l e e long in 
« that poſt (6).” . 5 

E] Men are not of the ſame opinion with regard to 
3 æubich he w as concerned in * of 
the Duke of Guiſe.] Some authors aſſert that this 
Duke, ** ſeeing the Council was not yet begun, would 
«« go into the King's bed-chamber, and having walked 
« along the pa which led to it, juſt as he was 
«« entering into his Majeſty's chamber, he ſaw the 
«« Sieur de Longnac fitting on a trunk with his arms 
«« acroſs, who did not ſtir. The Duke had long ago 
<< ſuſpeted that the Sieur de Longnac was deter- 
„ mined to kill him, and thinking that he was there 
„% with a deſign to aſſault him, he began to run 
« againſt him, putting his hand to his ſword, which 
he drew half out of the ſcabbard ; but the Sieur de 
« Longnac and ſome others, ſeeing him make ſuch a vi- 
* olent attempt at the door of the King's chamber, pre- 
« vented him: they knocked him down immediately, and 
« diſpatched him with their ſwords, without giving 
« him hardly any time to ſpeak. Such is the opinion 
% of thoſe who wrote the Hiſtories printed at Ge- 
(7) That is to « neva (7). But the are of a quite con- 
fay, the Me- © trary opinion (8).” It is ſaid in the account which 
moires de la I have mentioned in another place (9), that Lozgnac 
Ligue, and the fevord in band (10) ſtaid in the room where the exe- 
„ £/"7 "eution was to be done, and where the King had placed 

eight of the forty five Gentlemen. Thele eight had 
(3) Cayet, Chro- Each of them a . The Duke of Guiſe entering 
nol, Novenaire, the room bowed to thoſe who were there ; hey all got 
tom. 1. folio 105 wp, ſaluted him at the ſame time, and followed him az 
_ it were out of reſpe ; but as he wariwithin two 
(9) Quotati- the door of the old cloſet .. . the Sieur de Mont 
on (49) of the the elder ſeized him ſuddenly by the arm. . . and at 
_ of HEN- ſame time firuck him in the breaft with a dagger, ſaying, 

Hh Ahl Traitor, thou ſhalt die. That very inflant the Situr 
(20) See Marcel, des Effranats took him by the bogs, and the Sieur de Saint 

floire de France, Malines coming behind him, him a large woound 

tom. 4. paß; 630. ai a dagger in the breaft war his throat, and the 

(+1) 1bid. pags Sieur de Loignac thruft bis ub, into bis loins (11). 

31, 632. According to other accounts, nine of the forty five 

| «© came from behind a tapeſtry, where they had hid 

„ themſelves ; and the Duke of Guife ſecing Longnat 

near the chimney, and knowing him to be hi 

« moſt bitter enemy, made ſome ſteps backwards, 

% with a deſign to draw his ſword. He diſengaged 

% himſelf at firſt from the murderers, and Longnac 

«« ſeeing him coming directly againſt him, run him thro? 

% the belly with his ſword, fo that he fell down, and 

(12) Varillas, died a few minutes after (12).” Davila ſuppoſes 

if. de Henri that — not wound the Duke, but that he 

NI, liv. 11. pag- only p him back, when he ſaw him — — 
Deen n, him, aſter which the Duke who had received 

wounds, fell down and ex Dee molte ferite nol 

ono, e per ogni parte torpo artato da 

a ac, al quale Vera impetwoſamente awvemato, cad? 

ini alla porta dalla guardarobba, & d. fn 


| ter proferie ui gli ultimi della ſua 

(13) Davils, lib. vita (13). 12 * Leniac ſeeing the Duke 
9+ page m. 535+ Sommg him in a threatening poſture, om 
his ſword to him, which was in the ſcabburd, and made 

„kim fall. Zoniarer enſom porrefum, 'ut vat vagina 

becher, wewienti iti, cia prime impulſe jan viribus 
mimi & eorporie limguentibur in tap ſubſtratum tot 

rg) Thuanus, Tor pore ce, (14). i. e. * Loniac Aretching out his 
+ 93+ page 246. * ſword which was in the foabbard,' puſhed . Dulce 
+ who cameagalnſt him, who being ulrcady weakened 


Henry III 
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him to rid himſelf of the Duke of Guiſe [DJ, and that he was 
people are not of the fame opinion with regard 
to the manner in which he was concerned in it [EZ]. Nor are they better agreed as to 
his difgrace at Court; for ſome aſſert in a word that he was baniſhed becauſe he petitioned 
for the government of a Province; and others maintain, that a Government was given 
him in order to remove him far from Court [F], and they add, that by a perfidious 


action 
© both in mind and body, could not reſiſt the ſhock, 
and fell down on the carpet which was upon the 


ground.” He was only a ſpectator of the tragedy, 
if we may depend on Thuanus's account. He v _ 
leaning upon a trunk when the Duke diſingaged him- 
ſelf from the murderers, and walked up to him, as 
one would have thought, with a defign to ſtrike him. 
Cum in Mompeſatum Loniacum, qui cum Rogerio Bella- 
gardio Terms in cubiculo aderat, arce genu altero in- 
nixum, protenſis brachits & contrafis pugnis tendere vi- 
deretur, quaſi ipſum petiturus (15). i. e. Mompeſat (15) Idem, ibid, 
** Loniac being in the room with Roger. Bellegarde 
* de Termes, and reſtin . of his — 
*« againſt a trunk, the Du med to go to him 
„% with double fiſts and his arms 1 9 as 
though he intended to ſtrike him.” Dupleix is more 
fitive ; he ſuppoſes the whole execution was done 
the eight others. 4s Laugnac was none of thoſe whom 
the King had appointed, fo he did not ftrike the Duke, 
thaugh he aua bis enemy in a particular manner. How- 
ever, he had offered his Majefly to fight the Duke in 4 
duel, but the King would not ſuffer it, judging that there 
would be as much danger as generoſity in the attempt (16). (15) Dupleix, 
I have not met with that laſt particular in any other hiſ- _— wa 4 
torian. The offer made to Henry III to rid him of tber 
Duke of Guiſe by a duel is conſtantly aſcribed to Gril- 
lon. Davila relates that Grillon 27 made that offer, 
and refuſing to accept the commiſſion of getting the Duke 
murdered, left the King in a very great perplexity, in 
which he continued till Lognac promiſed him to ſee his 
deſign executed. I ſhall tranſcribe that hiftorian's words, 
becauſe they acquaint us with ſome particulars of our 
Laugnac's life. Laſeid il Re grandemente dubbioſe ui 
quello deveſſe operare, e flette in queſta perpleſſita ſino al 
giormo wigeſimo primo, nel quale confidato il negotio a 
Logniac uno de gentilhuomini della camera ſua, il quate 
gia-dal Duca di Gioieſa era flato introdotto alla Corte: 
e per la gratia, per le maniere, et per la gentillefſa de 
cao mi gia comminciava ad avanzar fi al luogo de Migno- 
ni,egli ſenxa moltoriguardo promiſe con alcuni dellt quat an- 
tacingue, che dependevano ftrettamente da lui di efeguire 


eb prontamente queſto fatto (17). i. e. * Heleft the King (17) Davils, lib. 


jn a great uncertainty What to do; who continued 9. pag: 533: 

„zn that perplexity till the 21ſt day, when he confi- 

% dently told the whole buſineſs to L one of the 

« Gentlemen of his bed-chamber, who had been for- 

1% merly introduced at Court by the Duke of Joyeuſe, 

« and who by his gracefulneſs, by his manners, 

„ and by his polite behaviour had already begun to 

« infinuate himſelf into the Prince's favour : he pro- 

% miſed him, without ing much what he was 

*« doing, that with ſome of the fony five, who de- 

r pended entirely upon him, he would very ſoon exe- 

«« cute the King's deſign.“ 1 = 

[YF] Sone f | that be au baniſhed, becauſe be 

petitioned for Government of a Province, an others 

maintain, that a government wma, given him with a 

10 remove bim far from Court.] The Sieur ds 

gnac was the King's favourite . and defired 

* him. to grant him che government of a ince 

% and a ſtrong place where he might find a ſecure re- 

ee treat, becauſe of the hatred, which the hauſe of 

«. Guiſe bore him: his Majeſty aſked him whether 

e he had not ſome other more particular reaſon which 

« moved him to beg for 1 Sanctuary. Loignac'anſwer- 

« ed he had none, and that the hatred of the Houſe of 

«© Guiſe was a ſufficieht reaſon for. it: retire imme- 

% diacely from my Court, ſaid the King to him, and 

jet mne never fee you again, ſince you wiſh for ano- 

« ther ſecurity than that Which you have with me: 

% [was not deceived in my opinion of your character 3 

<< { vipetted very much that you would prove ungrate- 

+ fil} na chat oh woah. how much you are 

«« obliged to me, | for the favours I have befiewed 

„ .updn-you. Loignac having received ſuch an anſwer 

* from che King. very moch againſt his expeQations, 

n cut innmediately from Bloi — 
I +4 


«6 


o 


152 


(18) Cayet, 
Cbrenol. Nove- 
naire, ſolio 133 
ver ſo. 


(19) Towards 
the end of the 
remark [II of 
the article 
HENRY III. 


(20) Paſquier, 


Lettres, liv. 13. 
Pag · 65, &c. of 


the 2d vol. 


66. 
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action of Du Guaſt, he loſt that Government, and was forced to confine himſelf within 
the Province of Gaſcony his native country, where he was killed ſome time after. 
Thuanus and Davila ſeem to aſſert, that he was at Court when the Monk James 


„ boiſe in his way he retired into Guienne ; where 
« ſoon after as he was ſtepping out of his Caſtle to go 
„ a bunting, he was killed with a piſtol by a gentle- 


„ man of his neighbours with whom he had a quar- » 


« rel (18).” Such is Peter Vitor Cayet's account, 
and at the ſame time here is a particular which I had 
romiſed (19), and which ſhews that on ſome occaſions 
— III * how to act with dignity and reſolu- 
tion, We ſhall now ſee a very different account. 
« The King . . . . towards the beginning of the 
« year 1588 made two maſters of his wardrobe, the 
Lords de Bellegarde and de Longnac, the former 
« gut of a natural inclination he had for him, and the 
« latter, becauſe he had been ſtrongly recommended 
«© to him by the Duke d'Eſpernon. But as the love 
© which proceeds from our own natural diſpoſition 
* takes much ſtronger and deeper root within us, 
„than that which we acquire by the perſuaſion of 
«© others, the King began to be tired of Longnac, 
* and to look coldly upon him, eſpecially ſince Mon- 
4% ſieur de Guiſe's death, becauſe he had been the firſt 
«© who perſuaded the King to command that murder, 
* which ſucceeded ſo unfortunately : ſo that fince that 
time the King began to look leſs kindly upon him. 
„This I can truly affirm, that three weeks before he 
« left the Court, a very underſtanding Courtier told 
„ me, Do you fee that gentleman ? though he ſeems 
never ſo pleaſed, I can tell you, that he is quite out 
of favour. For although before the world he would 
<«« ſeem to enter into the King's cloſet, that he may 
* be thought to be ſtill in favour, yet he goes imme- 
« diately away by a back-door, and retires into his 
„% own chamber, leaving the room free for Monſieur 
«« de Bellegarde. The King who did not defign in- 
« tirely to diſoblige Longnac, had appointed him ſome 
time before Governor of Anjou and Touraine; and 
„ uſed to tell him often, that he would do well, to 
«« retire thither. But he, who knew very well that 
if he left the Court he would be only a titular Go- 
„ vernor, and that the whole authority would be in 
the hands of thoſe, who were governors of the ſe- 
<< veral cities, ſtill continued at Court with the King; 
«© who not being able to bear him any longer, told 
„ him at laſt, that he had often enough ſhewed him 
„ how little pleaſed he was with his preſence, and 
that he ſhould therefore chooſe, either to retire for 
„ good and all, or to ſee him only on fridays, which 
days he had ſet apart to do penance. Longnac 
ſeeing himſelf intirely out of favour with his maker, 
*« and that he had no hopes left, began to take a 
«« deſperate courſe, like a man who breathed nothing 
but revenge. Which courſe however did not ſuc- 
«« ceed him, though another knew very well after- 
„ wards. how to proſecute the ſame deſign with ad- 
vantage. He went away one night, and retired to 
** Amboile (20).“ That city was within the limits 
of his government, and Du Guaſt;/«vhom he looked upon 
as his creature (21), was Commander of the place. 
Laugnac was very well received there, and propoſed 
to du Guaſt the deſign of making a good bargain of 
Henry the third's priſoners (22), whom they had in 


(22) The Duke their power: the Court got intelligence of that plot, 
of Guiſc's friends and negotiated in order to make it miſcarry . Lognac 


and relations. 


(23) Paſquier, 


declared ſolemnly, that he would (faithfully keep the 
city, the. caſtle, and the priſoners ſor the King . . . But 
to ſpeak the truth, be reckoned without his be. For du 
Guaſt liled the deſign, which he had put into his bead 
Jo well, that he refokved to carry it on for his own. pri- 
vate advantage (23). „There were two companies 


Letten, liv. 13. ** of Soldiers in the Caſtle, that of du Guaſt, and 


tom. 2. page 67. © another's . 


Du Guaſt'by a bold artiſice raiſes 
a falſe alarm; he gives Longnac to underſtand that 
** there was a party of men rambling up and down 
on the other fide of the bridge, who ſeemed to 
have ſome deſign on the Caſtle, and that it would 
** be proper to ſally out againſt them. Longnac who 
5 longed to exert his courage, and did not in the leaft 
% miſtruſt du Guaſt, ſets out at the head of the other 
company, and . marches up and down the neigh- 
«© bouring country, but meets with no living creature. 
A on his return he deſigned to enter the place 
4 


Clement 


„% again he found the gates ſhut againſt him and his 
„company. You may gueſs in what wretched con- 
dition he found himſelf, being deprived of his 
% maſter's favour, and ſhut out of the place, which 
* he reckoned would be his laſt ſanctuary. Finding 
*« himſelf thus diſappointed, he was forced to take the 
old road to his houſe in Gaſcony, and the compa- 
« ny of ſoldiers was obliged to return to Blois. Du 
« Guaſt juſtifies his action (as I have it from his own 
% mouth) by declaring that he had received unque- 
«*« ſtionable intelligence, that Lon was come to 
„ Amboiſe with a delign to kill him, and to make 
% himſelf maſter of the place. So that du Guaſt 
*« thought it proper to prevent him, in order to avoid 


„ that danger (24).” We ſhall make a reflection (24) Ibid. 


below upon that excuſe of du Guaſt. | 

If I had been obliged to chooſe between Victor 
Cayet's account and that of Stephen Paſquier, | would 
not have imitated Mr. Varilias, who gives the pre- 
ference entirely to the former, without ſaying one ſingle 
word of what is contained in the latter. He relates 
(25) the agreement which du Guaſt made with the 
leaguers for releafing the priſoners, and he tells us 
what advantageous terms Henry III granted to du 
Gaaſt to break that agreement ; then he adds that 


the conſequences of theſe oppoſite agreements fell beauy upon 
Longnac . . . . The King inſenſibly weary of bim, 
and though till that time bis Majeſty bad always bela 
the balance equal 'betwixt young Bellegarde and him, 
as he had dine formerly betwixt the Dukes of Foyeuſe 
and Eſpernon, he did all of a ſudden turn the ſcale in 
fawour of Bellegarde, by giving him the place of wr x 4 
Equerry, which. he refuſed to Longuac ; this wexed t 

latter ſo much, that he told his Majefly with too great a 
boldneſs, . . . that the. laft favour he aſked bim was 
to grant bim ſome: ftrong place, where he. might live ſts 
cure. Monkheur Varillas gives us afterwards the anſwer, 
which Cayet ſuppoſes the King made Laugnac. Such 
is;his whole account. How many. material particulars 
are there not wanting in it? What did he mean by 


connecting Laugnac's diſgrace with du Guaſt's ſecret 


practices. How come theſe things together ? The o- 
miſhon of ſuch particulars, which conne& things toge- 
ther, and furni 


the hiſtorian with a reaſonable tran- 


(25) Varillas, 
Hf, de Henry 
TT, liv. Il, bag · 


205, 


ſition, is not the leaſt of his faults. Nothing deſerves -- 


the attention of a Critic more than ſuch defefts ; and 
nothing is more proper to improve the taſte and judg- 
ment of an. author, than his being made ſenſible of 
ſuch faults, | 


+. Obſerve the following words of Thuanus (260 2 (26) Thuan. lib. 


Tam, that is to ſay, when James Clement ſtruck 9%: pag- 39% 


Henry III with a knife, Mompe/ſacus, Loniacus, & 
Joannes Levius. Mirapicemſis, qui aderant, hominem ids 


regis attonitum ſuperanti ira prenſum humi fiernunt, ſta+ 
tim innumeris  wulneribus confoſſum | interficiunt. i. e. 
Mompeſac, Loniac, and John de Levi Marſhal: de 
*« Mirepoix, Who were there, immediately knocked 
the man down in a paſſion, who was himſelf aſto- 
** niſhed at the blow he had given the King, and 
giving him a thouſand wounds they killed him 


Jon the ſpat.” Davila aſſerts (27), that Mompeſat, (27) Davils, L. 


” 


Lognac, and che Marqueſs de Mirepoix, all Gentle- Ps: 556: 


men of the King's. bed-chamber, threw James Cle- 
ment's corps out of the window. I am apt to think 
that in both theſe hiſtorians the Comma between the 
two firſt names is an error; for Mom 


and Lognac they mean the perſon who is the ſubject 
of this article, they are 'miltaken, for he was not at 
Court then. a 77 A 
Let ns obſerve here, that du Guaſt did nat defire 
any credit, when he alledged the excuſe which | Paſ- 
uier relates. The action which he pretended to juſti- 


y appeared ſo. black, ſo baſe, ſo perfidious, that a 


man ſhould invent any falſity in order to diſguiſe it. 


They who commit ſuch crimes, are often enough uſed . 


to aſſert, that they would otherwiſe have been deſtroy- 
ed. themſelves, and that they had very good intelli- 

ence of the deſigns that were formed againſt their 
Alves. They do not always lye, when det 


k chu, 
but they lye very often, which alone is ent to 
l | make 


was one of - | 

our Laugnac's names (28). But if by their Lonigcus (28) Thuanus 
above, quotati- 
on (15) calls him 
Monpeſatum Lo- 
niacum. 


A» Wa a cz 


a uv = 


i 4.6 tC ow 


6e) See the re- Clement murthered the King (c). I cannot tell whether the Laugnacs, who were killed 


mark [7] oz in a duel under the reign of 


make us look a . 1 
«« poſtures, unleſs t ſupported by unqueſliona 
It was impoſlible 3 might take 
meaſures to ſupplant the other ; for there were very 
ſew honeſt men at that time, both at Court, and a- 
mongſt the Leaguers; but to all appearance du Guaſt 
made uſe of a falſe pretence. He was a diſhoneſt 
man, he ſhewed it plainly ſoon after, ſince he deſigned 
to deliver into the Leaguers hands the priſoners whom 
Henry III had committed to his care ; and he would 
accordingly have delivered them up, had not the 
Prince found means to bribe him off from that defign. 
Unhappy Prince ! who was obliged to reward the moſt 
perfidious and baſe actions of his ſubjects ! wretched 
age ! in which aſſaſſinations, perjury, perfidiouſneſs 
were the common methods to riſe in the world ! an 
age worſe than the iron age, and of which all men 


might ſay, 


Nunc ætas agitur, pejara gue ſecula ferri 
Temporibus, gubrum ſceleri non invenit ipſa 

(29) Juvenal, Nomen, & a null pofuit natura metallo (29). 

dat. 13+ ver. 25» That is, 

| « Worſe than the iron age, and wretched times 

© Roul on ; and uſe hath fo improv'd our crimes, 

« That baffled nature knows not how to frame 

« A metal baſe enough to give the age a name. 

DryYDEN. 


is XIII, were deſcended from this [G]. | 


GJ 1 cannot tell auhether the Langnacs who aer 
killed in a duel . . . . were deſcended from this.) D- 
Audiguier aſſerts it: he had been told that one 65 them 
who fought for the Baron de Biron, had more trouble 
than the others to get the victory over his party, but 
having knocked him down at lafl, he gave him ſeveral 
wounds with his ſeuord, without being able to kill lim 
quite, fo that be was forced to leave him ill breathing 
when he ſaw his companion were gone away, after % 
had _— however a great while alone behind on hor /6- 
back, to ſee him die (30). © If it be Loignac, con- (30) D' Audi- 
«« tinues he, he has been puniſhed for it in his ſucceſ- evier, 4. "Uſage 
« ſors; for the laſt Loignacs, father, and fon, have Peli, pa- 
66 2 15 7 in duels ſince four or five years: vor" 
the one in Rouergue by the Baron de Megelas, and 
„the other here near Biſſetre by the Baron de Ra- 
* bat (31). Two brave Barons, who have no leſs (3*) That Doel 
«« diſcretion and politeneſs than they have courage, 4 fought in 
and who got the better of two very brave men. 1 — 0 . 
«© was not acquainted with the ſon ; but the blood he Gramond menti- 
drew by ſeveral wounds from the perſon who killed ons it, lib. 1. 
„ him, is a proof of his courage. As for the father; A/. Go/'iz, 
** have ſeen him ſometimes in company with the b m. 71. 
% Baron de R il (another of the braveſt men 
«« in the world) and at the Court of the late | 
„Margaret, where he did wonders in diſputing on 
** Philoſophical ſubjects, and ſhewed the great progreſs 
„ he had made in the ſciences.” 


{«) D'Herbelot, SF LOKMAN the Wiſe (a) [A], a Philoſopher of great eminence among the Eaft- 


Bibliothegue Ori- 


erns. The Arabians relate that he was the ſon of Baüra, the ſon or grandſon of a ſiſter 


ale, page 516: n 

Paris (697, ba or aunt of Job [BJ. He was an Ethiopian [C J, and a flave for ſome time. 
(b) The rs, Some call him Abu Anam or father of Anam. He worked as a Carpenter, or 
frarſated *y G: Taylor; or, according to others, was a Shepherd (c). It is related that he 


Sale, pag» 335» 


Lond. 1734, 4to- was born in the time of David, and lived till the age of the Prophet Jonas [D]. 
Some ſuppoſe him to have been the ſame with ZEſop the Mythologiſt; but D' Herbelot 


% D'Herbelot, thinks otherwiſe [E]; and Mr. Sale ſeems to look upon it as doubrful (d); but at the (4 Sale's 4e, 


pag · 316. col. 1. 


and ig 517, Tame time believes that Maximus Planudes, the author of a fabulous Life of ſop, bor- rm 
** rowed a great many of his materials from the traditions he found in the Eaſt, concerning 25 d. rg: 
Lokmin [F]. He is ſaid to have been deformed in his perſon (e), but that this defect **" 


[4] The Wiſe.) In Chapter XXX of the Koran, 

Mohammed introduces God ſpeaking as follows: Ve 
ba 2 40, heretofore beflewed wiſdom on Lolmãn (1). The inter- 
335, London, Preters of the chapter here mentioned, entitled Lok- 
1734, 40. man, in the Koran, are not agreed as to the explica- 
0D, tion of the —— —— juſt n _ 
) D Herbelot, it to mean ift of prop (2) 3 and fay, Lokman 
— o ought to be — 1 Prophets who are con- 
col. x, Paris? fidered as ſuch by the Moſlems ; but others aſſert, that, 
1697, by the word wiſdom, we are to underſtand the know- 
ledge of the ſpeculative ſciences, and the practice of 
them. 'The Mohammedan Schoolmen define it, a know- 
ledge of the truth of the things it contemplates ; and 
2 habit in the exerciſe and practice of excellent 

actions. 

[B) The ſon of Baira.) A learned writer ſays, 
that man was Job's nephew by his ſiſter's ſide, 
or 22 his aunt, and * that caſe his couſin-german, 

() Pate, — . entitled to the gift of prophecy by 
K [C] Was an Ethiepian.) It is generally agreed that 
he was an Abyſſinian, a nation of Ethiopia or Nubia, 
and one of thoſe black ſlaves, with thick lips, and 
ſplay feet, who uſed to be carried and ſold in various 
countries 3 and that our Lokman was ſold among the 
(4! D'Herbelot, Iſraelites (4). 
page $16. ol. I, (D] That be vas born in the time of David.) Ac- 
Kirin, pag, 336. cording to this calculation, Lokman muſt have lived 
. ſome centuries ; and indeed ſome authors affirm that 
(5) D'Herbelot, he was three hundred years old when he died (5) ; that 
ves. 816. col. 1. he had ſerved in the troops of King David, and been 
- (6) D'Herbelot, converſant with him in Paleſtine (6). It is faid that 
— 517. col. 2. David having one day ſaid to Lokman; In what 
2 « manner did you riſe this morning ; he replied, I 
| ou «« roſe from the midſt of my duſt;” which anſwer 
made David greatly eſteem Lokman, and admire his 
humility and wiſdom. 
[E] Some ſuppoſe him to have been the ſame with 


Vol. VII. 


was 


sep.] It might be aſſerted with probability, 
2 Lokman — the ſame perſon will Bim whom the 
Greeks call ÆEſop, ___ ſignifies the ſame in their 
tongue, as the word .Zrhbiops. And indeed we 
find in the parables, proverbs or apologues of Lok- 
man, in Arabic, many particulars that are ſeen in 
Eſop's fables ; ſo that it would not be very eaſy to 
determine, whether the Arabians borrowed them from 
the Greeks, or theſe from the Arabians, It is how- 
ever certain, that this way of inſtrufting, by fables, 
is more agreeable to the genius of the Orientals, than 
to that of the weſtern nations (7). The better to diſ- (7) D'Herbelet, 
cover whether Æſop be the ſame perſon with Lok- pag. 517, col. 1. 
man, it will be proper to make ſome reflections on 
the chronology of both. It is certain, according to 
Plutarch, Pauſanias and Suidas, that ZEſop lived in the 
time of Cræſus King of Lydia (who was conquered and 
taken priſoner by Cyrus) and of Solon the Athenian 
— Now Cyrus having begun to reign in the 
firſt year of the 55th Olympiad, and Solon having 
promulgated his laws in Athens the third year of the 
46th Olympiad : Aſop muſt conſequently have lived 
in the interval between the 46th and 55th Olympiads, 
i. e. from the year of the world 3350 till the year 
3390, at which time the Jews were in captivity (8). 8 
It appears therefore from this calculation, that Lok. 57 
man, who lived in the time of King David, who died 
the year of the world 2928, could not be the ſame 
with ZEſop, unleſs he lived four or five hundred years; 
this perhaps made the Arabians, who have copied or 
tranſlated Æſop's fables into their language, under the 
name of Lokmin, give him a very long life : and it 
is very probable, that the reaſon why they called /Eſop, 
Lokman, is becauſe. there is a chapter in the Koran 
called aſter the name of the latter, in which God 
declares that he had given him wiſdom (9). 

FI Planudes . .. e many of biz ma- Pit * Col. a. 
terials, from the traditions he found in the eaſt, concern- and 318. col. 1. 


Qq | 


(9) D' Herbe lot, 


| 
| 


154 


was more than ſufficientl — by the 
s been aſſerted, but without foundation, that Lokman 


ſwer of his is related 


LOK 


ections of his mind [G]. A fine an- 


% D'Herbelot, had been the maſter o mpedocles the Greek Philoſopher, and Solomon his diſciple (f). 


page 314+ col. 1, Al Thalabi, in his Commentary on the Koran, tells t 


ſame particular of Lokman, as 


| is related of Zſop, viz. of his diſcovering his innocency with regard to an accuſation 
(z ) Ibid. pag of eating ſome fruits, by cauſing himſelf and his companions to drink hot water (g) ; on 


316. col. 2. 


the note, the reaſon why he obtained his li 
lent man [LI, and was buried not far from 


which occaſion a Perſian author makes a moſt odd application [1]. We fhall give, in 
er He is looked upon as an excel- 
eruſa 


lem [M]. Some pieces of his are ex- 


tant. There was another Lokmin, who was prior to him, whoſe article we have here 


given [NV]. 


ing Lokmin,) The commentators mention ſeveral 
quick repartees of Lokmin, which, together with the 
(10) Some Mr. circumſtances abovementioned (10), ſo well with 
Sale had given, what Maximus Planudes has written 1 from 
and which we thence, and from the fables attributed to Lokman by 
low. the orientals, the latter has been ly thought to 
have been no other than the Eſop of the Greeks. 
However that be (for I think the matter will bear a 
diſpute) I am of 1 that Planudes borrowed 
of his life of Eſop from the traditions he 
met with in the eaſt, concerning Lokmin, concluding 
them to have been the ſame „ becauſe they were 
both flaves, and ſuppoſed to be the writers of thoſe 
fables, which go under their reſpective names, and bear 
a great reſemblance to one another; for it has long 
fince been-obſerved by learned men, that the greater 
part of that monk's performance is an abſurd romance, 
and ſupported by no evidence of the ancient wri- 
(11) Sale's N- ters (11). There was publiſhed at Paris, in 1724, a 
74n, pat : 339+ Prench tranſlation by Galland, in two volumes 1 2mo. 
of all the fables of Lokman and of Bidpai or Pilpay, 
a Bramin or Indian Philoſopher : and a ling cir- 
cumſtance is, that the learned tranſlator Id give 
a very particular account of „ and not take an 
notice of the liſe of Lokman. A great many of the 
eaſtern fables are interwoven with one another, much 
_ the ſame manner as the Metamorphoſes of 
id. | | 
That defect wwas more than ſufficiently compenſated 
3 of his mind.) He received from God 
wiſdom and eloquence in a great degree; which ſome 
pretend were given him in a viſion, on his making 
choice of wiſdom preferably to the gift of prophecy, 
either of which were offered him. generality of 
the Mohammedans therefore hold him to have been 


LOLLIUS 


to attain to ſo exalted a pitch of wiſdom and virtue ? 

Lokman replied ; it was by the following means; by 

always ſpeaking the truth ; by keeping my word in- 

violably ; and by never intermedling in affairs that did 

not concern me (14). The following apophthegm is (14) Id:m, ibid. 

aſcribed to him: ge a learned man, a diſciple of 

„the learned, or an auditor of the learned; at leaſt 

« be a lover of knowledge, and defirous of improve- 

„% ment (15).” : | (15) Thid. Page 
[1] 4 Perfian author makes a moſt odd application.] 3% 2. 

After relating the incident abovementioned concerning 

the fruit, he concludes thus: When there ſhall be 

** preſented you to drink, in the day of judgment, 

*« ſome of that hot, burning water; al you concealed 

* fo induſtriouſly, will then be made manifeſt to the 

«© whole world ; and he, who had acquired eſteem by 

« hypocriſy and diſguiſe, will be covered with ſhame 

and confuſion (16).“ (16) Thid. pag. 
[X The reaſon why he obtained his liberty.) His 576. col. 2. 

matter | ms hs a bitter melon to eat, Lokain eat 

it all ; when his maſter, ſurprized at his exact obedience, 

ſpoke thus to him: How was it pofible for you to cat 

fo nauſeous a fruit? Lokmin replied; I have received 

fo many fawours from you, that it is n wonder ] Sau. 

once in my life, eat a bitter melon from your band. This 
erous anſwer of the ſlave ſtruck the maſter to 

ach a , that he immediately gave him his li- 

berty (17). (17) From the 
1e) He is looked upon as an excellent man.] He is Nl Han, 

con as ſuch, not only from his conſummate know- ar r 

ledge, but likewiſe on account of his practiſing all me _ 

the virtues. He was generally filent ; and applied $1"; Kin, 

himſelf very intenſely, as well to the contemplation fag. 336. 

of, as the exerciſe of the love of God; inſomuch that 

it uſed to be ſaid of him, that God indulged him his 


2 Coy SS OSD 


(12) Sale's N. 10 Prophet, but only a wiſe man (12). Here follows peculiar affection, becauſe he had a great love for 
ran, ubi ſupra, à relation of the manner in which they ſay he re- God (18) ; if he was not a Prophet, he at lea & was (13) D'Herbelor, | 
and D'Herbelot, ceived his divine gifts. Being one day aſleep, about one of the greateſt ſervants of God, in the ige in P#& 577: © 2 
Page 316, col. 1, noon ; the Angels, without making themſelves viſible, which he lived (19). (19) Idem, ibid. 
ſaluted Lokman, who, for that reaſon, made no an- = He «vas buried not far Feruſalem.) An | 
ſwer. The Angels then continded as follows: We author (20) ſays, that his ſepulchre vas ti!l (20) C/ Tarikb 
«« are the meſſengers of God, thy Creator and ours; ſeen, in his time, at Ramlah, a ſmall town nat Montakhab. 
« and he has ſent us to declare to thee, that he will far from Jeruſalem. He alſo relates that he was an 
% make thee a Monarch, and his vice-gerent upon Ethiopian by birth, and of the Jewiſh Religion; and 
« the earth.” Lockman replied ; If it is by an that his remains were depoſited near the bodies of the 
« abſolute command of God, that I am to become ſeventy Prophets who were ſtarved to death. by . the 
% ſuch a one 'as you ſay, his will be done in all Jews, and who all died in one day near Jerula- 
« things; and I hope, if this ſhould happen, that he lem (21). | (22) D'Herbelot, 
« will beſtow on me all the Grace neceſſary for en- [N] There vas another Lokmin.] Tradition relates, “ 
« abling me to execute his commands faithfully : that the Adites, (ancient Arabs) being afflicted with 
% however, if he would give me the liberty to chuſe a great drought, for refuſing to hearken to Gail's pro- 
% my condition of life, I rather continue in my phet Hud, ſo that all their cattle periſhed, and them- 
«« preſent- ſtate, and be kept from offending him ; o- ſelves had like to have met with the fame fate; they 
© therwiſe, all and ors of the world ſent this Lokmin, with threeſcore others. to Mecca to 
*« would be troubleſome to me.” This anſwer of Lok- implore rain, which they not obtaining, Lokman with 
man was ſo pleaſing to God, that he immediately be- ſome of his company continued at Mecca, and thereby 
ſtowed on him the gift of wiſdom in ſo eminent a eſcaped deſtruction, giving riſe to a tribe called he 
degree, that he was able to inſtruct all men by a latter Ad, who were afterwards changed into mon- 
numberleſs multitude of maxims, ſentences and para- kies (22). It is fabulouſly related, that Lok man be- (a _—_— 
bie, every one of which is of greater value than the ing in the ſacred territory of Mecca, God faid io him, bein 3e. 
(13) D'Herbelot, Whole world (13). Chuſe any thing thou wilt, except immortality, and 1 wil | 
Page 516. col. 2, A fine anfwer of his is related.) Lokman being grant it thee. Upon which Lokman ſaid ; Lord] per. 
ſeated in the midſt of a conſiderable number of peo- mit me to live to the age of ſeven eagles; which God | 
ple who were liſtning to him; a man of eminence granting, he took an eaglet coming out of che ſhell ; (23) L ”' ar 
N Jews, ſeeing ſo a crowd of auditors and, after it was dead, took u fecond in the fame Alec, par 7 ; 
round him, aſked him whether he was not the black manner, till he had taken ſeven. Each of theſe eagles G . Amſter. 
| Dave, who, a little before, looked after the ſheep of a lived fourſcore years, and Lokmin died at the fame dem, 1732, = 
415 he named. Lokmän anfwering that he was ; time with the laſt (23). — | I. 12mv- e 
6 has it been pollible (continued the Jew) for thee 4 | 0 W 1.4. 


n 
o 


(4) That whieh of a very noble Province (a) in 729 3 but alſo appointed him Governor of Caius Cæſar 
«ata, Lyea- his grandſon, when he ſent that young Prince into the Eaſt, to ſettle the affairs of the 


onia, Iſauria and Empire in that 


Piſidia, after © 
death- See Fa- 


LOL 


f 158 


' LOLLIUS/ GAARCUs) Cooſul of Rome in 733. Avguſtus che Emperor gave 


him great teſtimonies of his eſteem, for he not on! 


y honoured him with the ernment 


| part of the world. Lollius's conduct diſcovered, in that progreſs, the 
bad qualities which he had artfully concealed, under the ſpecious appearances 


of virtue. 


Dien Or His diſſimulation had been ſo ſucceſsful, that though avarice was his 8 paſſion, 


not, Piſan. 


he yet was thought to be proof againſt the charms of gold [4]. 
by way of gitts, he extorted,” whilſt he was with young Czſar, loſt him that r 


he immenſe ſums, 


| | | FRatation 
(4) See the re- he had falſely acquired (b), He diſcovered other vices whilſt in that poſt ; for, to make 
7% 1% himſelf more neceſſary, he fomented the diſcord between Tiberius and Caius Cæſar [Z]. 

It is even thought that he ſerved the King of Parthia as a ſpy, to delay the concluſion of 


the 


{c) Paterculus, this 


lib. 2. cap. 101. 


. Caius was informed of this treachery [CJ, when he had an interview with 
onarch, in an iſland of Euphrates (c); and he conceived fo (tr 


ong a hatred to his 


Governor, as drove Lollius to deſpair, he laying violent hands on himſelf D]. Lol- 


(4) Dio, lb. 34. lius had vanquiſhed the Beſſi in the year 738 (d), whence carrying the war immediately 


page me 12. 


(1) Horat, Ode 
9. lib, 4+ 


than deſiraus of acting 


(3) ton in 


_ Caius Cæſar.] This may be inferred from the igllow- 


4 He — cheugbe to be proof againſt the charms 


of {d.] Horace, among other Elogiums, beſtows the 


on him. 


Non ego te mei. 
Chartis inornatum fileri, 

Tove twos patiar laborer 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones, eff animus tibi 

Rerumgque prudens, & ſecundis 
7 Temporibus dubiiſque rectus, 
Vindex avare fraudis, & ABSTINENS 
Duczxris ap SE CUNCTA PECUNI Z, 
ulque non unjus anni, 
Sed guoties bonus atque fidus 
. honeftum pretulit utili, E 
BJECIT ALTO DONA NOCENTIUM 
Vurru: & fer obflantes catervas 
Exyplicuit ſua wiaor arm (1). 


« Virtue with floth, and cowards with the brave, 
« Are levell'd in th' impartial Grave, | 


«« If they no Poet have. 

« But I will lay my Mufick by, 
« And bid the mournful Strings in Silence lye; 
«« Unleſs my Songs begin end with you, 


« To whom my ſtrings, to whom my ſongs are due. 

No pride does with your riſing Honours grow, 

« You meekly look on ſuppliant Crowds , 7+ 
«« Shou'd Fortune change your happy State, 

% You cou'd admire, yet envy not the Great. 
«© Your equal hand holds an U N Scale, 

«« Where no rich Vices, Wag. its, prevail. 

« You with a gen'rous Honeſty deſpiſe 

« What all the meaner World ſo dearly prize: 
«« Nor does your virtue diſappear, IS SEN 
« With the {mall Circle of one ſhort-liv'd year. 

„% Others, like Comets, viſit and away; 5 


« Your Luſtre, great as theirs, finds no 
« But with tbe conſtant Sun makes an eternal 


Though a Court Poet: does not ſeruple very much to 


M. Lollio, homine in amnia pucuni quam rede faciendi 


cupidiore, & inter ſummam witioruw difimulationer: 


„ nant, à man, in all 


LSI H fome 


ing words of Suctanivs (30: NMaute pri im 


f * . 


fama wulgavit. i. e. At which time the 


a in the 


into Germany, he had received an affront there; but had his revenge [E], and obliged 
the Germans to conclude a peace. Marcus LoLiLivs his ſon was Conſul, but in what 


year 


% having eroſſed over into Samos, in order to ſee 
« Caius Cæſar his ſon-in-law, who ſuperintended the 
«« Eaſt, perceived that the accuſations of Marcus 
„ Lollius his companion and Governor, had alienated 
** the affections of his ſaid ſon-in-law from him.“ 
This appears ſtill more evidently, from the teſtimony 
which Tiberius gave Quirinus, Governor to Caius 
Cæſar. Datuſque refor C. Ceſari Armeniam obtinenti 
Tiberium quogue Rbodi agenti coluerat, guad tunc pate- 


fecit in ſenatu, laudatis in ſe officiis, & incuſato M. 


Lollio, quem autorem C. i pravitatis ¶ diſcordia- 

rum arguebat (4). i. e. And being made Governor (4) Tacit. A 

„of Caius Cæſar, who was appointed to preſide over lib. 3. cap. 48. 

«© Armenia, he alſo had paid his Court to Tiberius 

% who lived in Rhodes; which he at that time ſhewed 

*« the Senate, applauding the ſervices he himſelf had 

1 received, and charging Marcus Lollius, as prompt- 

„% ing him to with him, and to behave ill.” 

[CJ Coins was informed of this treachery.) Con- 

ſider the following words of Paterculus. Que tempore 

M. Lollii, quem weluti moderatorem juvente filii ſui 

Auguſtus efſe woluerat, perfidia & 4 4 dali ac 

ver ſuti ani mi confilia per Parthum indicata ri (5), (5) 1 put the 

P n comma after Cæ- 

„ having diſcovered to Cæſar the crafty and perfi- ali, and not be- 

% dious deſigus of M. Lollius, whom Auguſtus had 8 4 

„ nominated Governor to his ſon, this became the ſub - ther chooſe to 

« jet of diſcourſe.” | tead, ns many 
[DI Lili... laying wiolent hand; on himſelf.) do, indicata, Cæ- 

This we are told by Pliny. M. Lallius infamatus re- /7'* ira vulge- 

gum muneribus in tots Oriente interdicta amicitia a C. 

Ceſare Anguſti filio venenum biberet (6). i. e. Mar- (6) Plin. lib. 9. 

* cus ' Lollius having made himſelf infamous, by cp. 25+ 

„the bribes he had taken from Kings in every part 

of the Eaſt; and lofing the friendſhip of Caius 

« Cæſar, Auguſtus's ſon, took a doſe of poiſon.” F234 

Solinus declares the ſame thing (7). Paterculus, who (7) Solin. cap. | 

lived nearer that time, doubts whether Lollius laid 53: Pag. m. 85. 

violent hands on himſelf ; Cajus mors intra jon dies 

fortuita an valuntaria fuerit, — (8) but he affirms 8) Paterculus, 

that Lollius did not long ſurvive the interview of lib, 2. cap. 102. 

Caius Cæſar and the Parthian King. Suetonius ſeems 

to make Lollius live ſome time after bis diſgrace : 

he ſays that Caius Cæſar, being angry with Lollius, 

and reconciled to Tiberius, ccniented that he ſhould 

be recalled to Rome. 7: (Caius Cæſar) forte tune M. 


Lolli  facilis exarabili/que in vitricum fuit (9). (o) Sueton. i 
＋ A 5 ved an 2 there z but his "Ty cap. the 
revenge,]. Marcus Lollius had more ſhame than loſs 


in that defeat. Lallianam (cladem) 1 inſumiæ. 

m detrimenti. (100. The Romans lolt the eagle of (70) Sucten in 
- fifth legion in that battle (12). Euſebius, without 44. Efe, cap. 22. 
| © | : | of | lius, affirms that the (11) Paterc. lib. 
Germans, were beat by this General, the Ich year 2. cap. 97. 
that Enſebius is miſtaken, as 


ans k © Dion 4 a. 
into Gail 5 . 7 abs N 
uy 


e 


1 
| 
| 
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year is not known, and left a daughter who was wife to Caligula [F], as I obſerve in 


the remark [G]. 


14) Tacit. His fon «vas Conſul (14), and I a er who 

at a 4 5 Cali 7 * * rm that 

op N Lollius, Governor of C. Cæſar, was father to this 

2 ew of - oung Lady (15); but it is a falſhood; for Lollia 

M. Lolli Conſu- Paullina was this Lollius's grand-daughter. We find 

laris, this in Pliny 4b _ ; and beſides, — 
may very juſtly i is competition wi 

bg = Wa Agrippins, when the Emperor Claudius was to be 

married again. All the Ladies who were diſtinguiſhed 

(16) Lib. 9. cap. either for their riches or beauty, entred the liſts on 

35. pet · m. 335+ this occaſion (17) ; but at laſt the whole conteſt was 

(19) See the ci. reduced to this queſtion, whether Agrippina ſhould be 

SA ode bo to Paullina, or to Alia Petina, Now let 

citus, in the fol- the reader judge whether this can ſuit a woman who is 

about fifty years of age. Paullina could not be much 

nger, in caſe ſhe were daughter of our Marcus 

Lollins, who left Rome with his pupil about the year 

751, and died net 0711 dairy bon _ on 

ſpeaking of, happened the year ome 801. It is 

= 2 to determine very well, whether the 

perſon to whom Horace addreſſed the ſecond and 

eighteenth epiſtle of his firſt book, is the ſame to 

whom he addreſſes the ninth ode of the fourth book. 

Dacier, who affirms this, conſequently is of opinion 

that thoſe three pieces are addreſſed to Marcus Lollius, 

Governor to Caius Cæſar. He even is of opinion that 

Lollius poſſeſſed that employment, at the time that 

Horace wrote the eighteenth epiſtle to him, which he 

(13) Dacier's ſuppoſes may be dated the year of Rome 742 (18). 

Horace, tom. 10. Now two things may be obſerved concerning this opi- 

bag. 428, Dutch nion. I. No Hiſtorian takes notice that Lollius had 

this employment before this young Prince was ſent into 

the Eaſt. II. It is no way probable, that if Horace 

had writ this epiſtle to the Governor of C. Cæſar, 

he ſhould not take notice of any circumſtance which 


related to that honour. Now it is certain, that not 


one particular occurs in that letter, which ſhould make 
one conjecture, that Lollius had been thought worthy 
of being entruſted with the education of the — 
ror's grandſon. But what Poet would take it into his 
head to give a thouſand counſels to the Governor of 
the heir to a great Empire, without infinuating, at 
leaſt, that he is addrefling a Gentleman, who is ex- 
(19) The 13th tremely capable of giving leſſons to others, on the ſo- 
Epiſt. of Book 1 cial virtues (19), and who was actually RIG 6 
of —_— * young Prince, by the appointment of a great monarch ? 
8 I am perſuaded, for the ſame reaſon, Lollius was 
ibid. tom. 9. pag. not yet young Cæſar's Governor (20), when he ad- 
146. dreſſed the ninth ode or the fourth book to him. Now, 
(20) Dacier, in Would the Poet have omitted to praiſe him on that ar- 
his Horace, tom. ficle? Farther, Horace addreſſes a man who had 


4. pag-m. 242. Carried arms, in his youth, in Auguſtus's expedition 


thinks Lollius apainſt the Cantabrians 


bd hy 

d that em- TI , 182 
Militiam puer, & Cantabrica bella tuliſti, 

. Sub duce, qui templis Parthorum figna Yate, 

r Ep. Et nunc, fi quid abeft, Italis adjudicat armis (21). 

18. lib. 1. ver. 

55 « Nay e'er your tender age 


% Endur'd the wars, and ſince Cantabrian rage, 
« Your Captain he, the brave and the divine, 
Who brought our Enſigns from the Parthian ſhrine, 
% Redeem'd our fame, and whate'er land remaias, 
KReſolves to make it feel the Roman chains. 
CaEIcx. 
This nation was ſubdued in the year 729, at the 
time that our Lollius was Governor of Galatia. Hence 
(22) Noris, Ce- Father Noris (22) makes it appear, that Horace did 
notepb. Piſan, not write the Epiſtle in queſtion to M. Lollius, Go- 
page 255» vernor of Caius Cæſar. It is to no purpoſe for Da- 
(23) Remarks on Cier (23) to aſſert, that Auguſtus undertook his firſt 
Horace, tom. 9. Expedition againſt the Cantabrians, in the year of 
page 177. Rome pow ; _— „ laſted about four 
years; that puer ſigniſied often a grown man 
and 4. Lollius — « di nſation which fs to his 
age, when appoi nſul in 7323 all this can 
— or Father Noris's proof. - us fay therefore 
with this learned author, that Horace did not write 
the ſecond and eighteenth Epiſtle of his firſt book to 
=> Governor of Cans F » as Glandorpius aſ- 
in page 547 Of ' hi icon, but to 
Laa . Onomaſticon, | © that 


LONGIANO 


[G] as 1 obſerve in the remarks.) It is here that I 
ſhall give the article of LOLLIA PAULLINA, grand- 
daughter to our Marcus Lollius. Her firſt huſband 
was Caius Memmius Regulus, who was Conſul at the 
time that Sejanus was killed. Some time after, being, 
at the head of an army (24), he received orders to (24) Don tells 
bring his wife to Rome, to give her in marriage to a Apr og Lana 
the Emperor Caligula. I ſay e give ber in mar- 3 
riage; for this Prince having heard that the grand- Mya and Ma- 
mother of Lollia Paullina had been exquiſitely beau - cedonia. 
tiful, immediately commanded Memmius to come 
and give him his wife in marriage; and act, in the 
ceremony and contract, as though he were a father 
who married his daughter. Lolliam Paullinam C. 
Memmio Conſulari exercitus regenti nuptam facta men- 


tione avie ejus, ut quondam pulcherrimæ, ſubito tx pro- 


vincia evocavit ac perductam a marito conjunxit — 
a 


This is what Suetonius ſays, in the twenty fifth c 

ter of Caligula's life, and here follows what Euſebius 

ſays in his chronicle ; Cajus Memmii Reguli- uxorem 

duxit, impellens eum ut uxoris ſux patrem efſe ſe ſeribe- 

ret (25). i. e.“ He ma the wife of Memmius (25) Euſcbius, 
„ Regulus, obliging him to ſign as though he were 0 2088. 
his wife's father.” If the reader is deſirous of ſeeing 

a note of Caſaubon on this paſſage of Suetonius, he 

may read what follows ; remembring that what he re- 

lates from Dion is from his fifty ninth book page 745. 

Ait Euſebius, ſeriberet, nempe in dotali inſtrumento, 

nam ut omnia acta legitime viderentur, omnia ſolemnia 

ſunt ſeruata. Maritus igitur pro patre fuit, qui cam 

Cajo deſponſavit, dotem dixit, & ad un maritum 

perduxit. Auctor Dio. Hinc intelligimus Suetonii ſeguen- 

tia werba, perductam à marito conjunxit fibi. i. e. 

«« Euſebius ſays ſeriberet, ſubſcribed himſelf, viz. in 

« an inſtrument of dower ; for, in order that all things 

might ſeem as done according to law, the ſeveral forms 

« of it were obſerved. Thus the huſband acted as 

„father on that occaſion, he betrothing her to Caius ; 

«« appointing the dowry, and bringing her to her new 

„ huſband. Theſe particulars are related by Dio. 

Hence we underſtand the meaning of the following 

words of Suetonius, he' had her brought to him by her 

* huſband and married her.” This happened in the year 

of Rome 791. Caligula growing ſoon weary of Paulli- 

na, divorced her upon pretence that ſhe was barren, 

Teri & dr Th Hava TroPden d as fd ri leg, 

To , ere H air; Ay (26). Ad preſent (26) Dio, lib- 
verd exturbata Paulina ut fterili, ſed revera quia ſatie- 59. bag · 757. 44 
tas ejus ipſum ceperat ; and commanded her, not to 792 
have to do with any man more, Miſam eit interdic- 

to cujuſquam in perpetuum coitu (27), Nine years after (27) Sueton. in 
this divorce, Paullina diſplayed all her charms, in C. cap. 25: 
order to r thoſe who were her rivals, in the de- 

ſign ſhe had to marry the Emperor Claudius ; but her 

faction was not ſo powerful as that of Agrippina. 

Cade Maſſalina convulſa principi domus orto apud li- 

bertos certamine quis deligeret ne Claudio calibis 

wvite intoleranti, & conjugum imperiis obnoxio. Nec mi- 

nore ambitu farming exarſerant, ſuam gueque nobilitatem, 


formam, opes contendere, ac digna tanto matrimonio oft en- 


tare. Sed maxime ambigebatur inter Lolliam Paullinam, 
M. Lollii conſularis filiam, & e Agrippinam Ger- 
manico genitam : buic Pallas, illi C _— fautores ad- 
erant: at lia Petina d familia Tuberonum, Nurciſſo 
fovebatur. i. e. ** The Prince's houſe being ſhook 
« by the murther of Meſſalina, a diſpute aroſe a- 
«© mong his freedmen, who ſhould make choice of a | 
„ wife for Claudius, who hated a ſingle life, and was | 
apt to be governed by his wives. Nor were the | 
++ women leſs emulous on this occaſion, each boaſting | 
«« herſelf worthy of being made his wife, on account | 
** of her family, beauty and riches. But the greateſt | 
« conteſt lay between Lollia Paullina, daughter to M. | 
«« Lollius a perſon of conſular dignity, and Julia A- | 
«+ grippina, Germanicus's daughter. Pallas eſpouſed | 
4 —— of the latter, and Calliſtus that of the for- | 


„ mer 3 but Lila Petins, of the Tubero family, was | _ 


% favoured by Narciſſus.” Thus Tacitus ſpeaks, 

Chapter I, Book XII of his annals. The favourite 

who ſpoke for Paullina obſerved, that having no chil- 15 
.dren, ſhe therefore would be a good mother-in-law to 
Claudius children: Ca/lifus, continues Tacitus, 225 
, 8 


2 
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LONGIANO (FAUS Tro DE) an Italian author in the fixteenth 0 


Century, publiſhed 
a treatiſe concerning Duels, and ſome obſervations on Cicero and on Roman Cots: It is 


thought that he had tranſlated Dioſcorides into Italian, before Matthiolus publiſhed a like (5) In the te- 


E tranſlation (a). I have ſpoke elſewhere (b) of him, on occafion of the verſion of a work _— - dex 
. » So v1#12% ov 


Page 230. 5 of Guevara. | | | RA. 
guandb nullos liberos genuiſjet, va- 


the mouth, knowing that there was ſomething pecu- 
liar in that lady's teeth. "#3, & 79x; uti ri inmpa- 
voy N e ,] ,n, xa TW Te Flavaivas my = 
AeAxiay, fru Nd rus of; 715 r Kandy cl 
los, diE run, Tv Ts xt air; Ne Ne ＋ 
1 h mroyioxoa, To 74 Fog wii; alle, ividhe, xi 
rohe dd lag imarxibale, Fin; nw; Ioras, Multas il. 
luftres & nobiles faminas nonnulla invidia perdidit : 
in quarum numero fuit Lollia Paulina: que ab ea prop- 
terea necata «ft, quad ſe Claudio nupturam efſe aliquan- 
do ſptraverat ; enjus caput ad ſe pirlatum quum non 
agnoſceret, oz ejus manu ſua aperuit, ut dentes inſpicerer, | 
gqwos illa non perinde ut cetere folent habuerat (30). We (29) Xiphll. in 
may know that Paullina was prodigiouſly rich, by . PE 
the Sum which the Government left her; but this will “ 
be ſtill more evident, if we conſider the prodigious coft- 
lineſs of her dreſs. Pliny who had ſeen her, informs 
us that ſhe wore on her clothes and head · dreſs, even 
on days that were not the moſt pompous, Jewels to the 


 YeBtius Lolliam induci 
cuam amulations, & - privignis partntis loco futuram. 
But the favourite; who was for Agrippina, produced 
ſtronger reaſons, io that Claudius declared in ber favour. 
This triumph ought to have obliterated the hatred, 
which Paulinas 8 excited in A Tomes 
heart ; nevertheleſs the happy rival employed ut- 
moſt endeavours to ruin the unſucceſsfal one ; ſhe ac- 
cuſed her of having conſulted the Soothſayers, and the 
oracle of Apollo with regard to the Emperor's mar- 
riage: the proſecution ended by a decree, which ſen- 
. tenced Lollia Paullina to baniſhment, and confiſcated 
the greateſt part of her poſſeſſions, ' not more than a- 
bout an hundred and thirty thouſand Crowns being 
left her. Tacitus's words which I am going to cite, 
will inform us of ſome particulars of Paullina's family. 
Atrox odii Agrippina, ac Lollii infenſa, quod ſe cum de 
' natrimonio principis tertaviſſet; molitur crimina, & 
accuſatorem, qui objiceret Chaldæos, Magos, interroga- 


(23) Tacit. An- 
nal, lib. 12. cap 
22, ad ann, 303. 


e to leave Italy and 


Apollinis Ula i ſimulachrum ſuper nuptiis Im- 
peratoris. 2 Claudius, inaudita rea, _ 3 _—_ 
tudine ej ſtratum præfatus, forore L. 

— 4 majorem ei patruum Cottam, Meſſalinum 
eſſe, Memmio quondam r (nam de C. 
Cæſaris nuptiis confulto reticebat ) addidit cioſa in 
Rempub. conſilia, & materiem ſceleri am. 
Proin publicatis bonis, cederet Italia. Za guingua- 
gies ſeftertium ex > immenſis exuli relictum (28). 
1. e. Agrippina a deadly hate to Lollia, be- 
4% cauſe ſhe had endeavoured to rival her in marrying 
«© the Emperor ; ſhe invented crimes and ſet up an 
4 accuſer, who charged her with going to conſult 
«© necromancers, and the Oracle of Apollo Clarius, 
% about the Emperor's Claudius 
„% without hearing Paullina, many things con- 
« cerning her exalted birth in the Senate, ſaying, 
« that ſhe was the daughter of L. Voluſius's ſiſter; 
„ that Cotta Meſſalinus 


1 ſhe had formerly been wife to Memmius Regulus, ** ſhe bei pared immediately. to prove the pur- 
«« for he deſignedly forbore to ſpeak of Caius Cæſar's ** chaſe of them by the bills. Theſe were not the 
marriage, and added, that it would be proper for“ of a prodigal Prince, but riches, inherited * 


« them to guard againſt the pernicious Machinations 
« ſhe was — againſt the government. Her 
0 goods were thereupon confiſcated, and ſhe was forced 
into baniſhment ; and only one 


«© hundred and fifty crowns were left her, out 


, etiam ſponſalium cerna, widt 


„ hands and 
was her great uncle; and that 


value of four millions of crowns. Lolllam Paulinam, 


me ſerio quidem ac /o- 
aliquo apparatu, yp ern Ca 
s margaritiſque 
opertam: alterno textu fi bus, toto capite, crinibus, 
iris, auribus, collo, manibus digitiſque ; ſumma 
quadringenties H-S. colligebat : ipſa cunfeſlim parata 
mancupationem tabulis probare. Nec dona prodigi prin- 
eipis fuerant, ſed avite opes, provinciarum ſcilicet ſpoliis 
parte. Hic eft rapinarum exitus: hoc | fuit.quare M. 
Lollius infamatus regum muneribus in 101 Oriente, inter- 
difta amicitia à Cajo Ceſare, Angſt folio venenum bi- 
beret, ut neptis ejus quadringenties H-S. aperta ſpeftare- 
tur ad Iucernas (3 1). 


„ Caji Printipis matrona, 
cœrinoniarum 


« ry paddy, wich her head, hair, cap, ears,” neck, 


gers, covered with emeralds and pearls 
«© blazing alternately worth four millions of crowns ; 


« from her anceſtors, gained by the plunder of pro- 
& vinces. Such is. the fate of rapine; hence it was 
«« that M Lollius, who had loſt his good name, by 
«« accepting of bribes from Kings in every part of the 
«« Eaſt, being refuſed the friendſhip of Caius Cæſar, 


** 
1 


1, e. I have ſeen Lollia Paul- (37) Plin. lib. 9. 
* lina, conſort to Caius Ceſar, not on grand and ſo- . 35. Pa / m. 
6 lemn occaſions, but at a wedding that was not ve- 333 


(32) In the a6 


4 of her immenſe fortune.” Agrippina's hatred being Avuguſtus's. ſon, ſwallowed a of poylon, that 374 CALIGU- 
ſo. great, that it could not be ſatisfied without the death , his niece, tovered with the amount of four millions Pager Was- 
of her rival, cauſed her to be murthered in the place “ of Crowns, might ſhine- in an entertainment.” I G 


Cenotaph. Piſan. 
obſerved ellewhere (32), that Archbiſhop Uſher i 7 1g, 2 
miſtaken, in aſſerting that t y in queſtion was ken 

married to Caius Clu Auguſtus's grandſon. _ —— or 


where ſhe was baniſhed : In Lolliam mittitur tribunus, 
& quo ad mortem adigeretur (29): and that ſhe might be 
ſure it was Paullina's head that was brought her, which 
ſhe could not eafily diſcover by the face, ſhe opened 


LONGOMONTANUS (CHRISTIAN) (a), a great Aſtronomer, © Profeſſor of 
Mathematics at Copenhagen in the ſeventeenth Century, and Canon of Lunden, was | 
reri-after Voſſiu, born in the year 1502 in a village of Denmark (5). In the beginning of his ſtudies he (3) 4 e. 
Cotabyue, and Underwent all the hardſhips to which a poor ſcholar, who was ſon to a poor ploughman, ia Lage- Mi- 
Witte's Diarium. could hardly help being expoſed [A]. He ſometimes lived at his father's houle, at other _— — 
times at an aunt's, and ſometimes at his uncle's 3 but for ever perſecuted by ill fortune, i Ji Hebe. 
and forced to divide his time between ploughing, or ſtudying under the Miniſter of the 22 1. lib. 3. 
place. At laſt, when he was fifteen, he ſtole from his family, and went to Wiburg, 44. 
where there was a College. He ſpent eleven years in it; and though he was forced to 
earn a livelihood, he nevertheleſs applied himſelf to ſtudy with extreme ardour [HJ, and 


reri, after Voſhus, 


430. 
> 


[4] He, . . . was fon to a P .] Not- 
withſtanding the meanneſs of his condition, Lon- 
gomontanus immortalized his father's name in the 
title page of his works; he there writing himſelf, 
Chriftianus Longomontanus Severini filius. This is ſel- 
dom pens by learned men, their fathers 
have been in the commonwealth of letters. 


W 1 e e 
1 = per ob- 
* be wa og Bead 
SES 


famous annes parti indifiria” vitium paran, fartim' indefofſ 5, . 9% 
An adverſary, who ſhould have aſſerted that Longo- Jakire Hteris invigilaws, i. e. He continued eleven fi. 5 f w. 3:70 
montanus was not illuſtrious, would not have failed to —_ 


of years there, partly gaining a livelihood by 
Nr 


Vor. VII. 2 


I 58 


to viſit the Univerſity. of C 


n; and, in a year's time, he i 


LON 


learned, among other ſcjentes, the Mathematics in great perfection. He afterwards went 


ngratiated himſelt ſo 


well into the eſteem of the Profeſſors, that they recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to the illuſtrious Tycho Brahe ; and accordingly Longomontanus met with a molt gra- 
cious reception from that famous Aſtronomer, who reſided at that time in the Iſland of 
Huen, this being in 1589. He lived eight years with him, and aſſiſted him very much, 


either in obſerving the ſtars, or in making ca 


ations; and was ſo accurate, ſo laborious 


(c) Ex ad and ſkilful, that Tycho Brahe had a very particular eſteem and affection for him (c); 


Gaſſendo, ibid» 


inſomuch that having left his native country to go and ſettle in Germany, he was paſſi- 


(4) Gaſſendus, Onately deſirous of having Longomontanus with him (4). This is manifeſt from the 
in Lite Deb. letters he wrote to him in 1598 and 1599 (e). Longomontanus acquieſced with Tycho 


Brah. lib. LL pag» 


452. Brahe's deſire, and accordingly went to him to the Caſtle of Benach near Prague ( f ). 

He was of great ſervice to him in all his Aftronomical labours; but Longomontanus being 
0% Idem, ibid. gefirous of a Profeſſor's Chair in Denmark, Tycho Brahe conſented to deprive himſelf of 
(/) em, ibid- the preſence and ſervices of this pupil, and gave him a diſcharge (g) filled with the moſt 


pag. 456. 


from Prague, ie 
Aug. 4. 69 his return to Denmark, fetched a 


glorious teſtimonies of his eſteem ; and alſo took care to ſupply him in ſuch a manner, ( His name vn, 
(z) It is dates As enabled him to defray honourably the expences of that journey. 
great compaſs about, in order to view the places whence 


omontanus, at Bande. 6 


der Gaſſendi, is Copernicus had obſerved the ſtars. In Poloniam per Silefiam divertere, ac inter redeundum (i] Longomon- 


Vita Tychon, 
Brab. lib. 5. pag» 


459- and after having enjoyed an honourable emp 


inviſere loca in quibus obſervaſſet Copernicus (b 


The Chancellor (i) proved a Mecznas to him . 76 2-- 
ployment in his family (H), he was nominated to Danice. 
(% lem, iis, à Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics in the Univerſity of 


Copenhagen in the year 1605. He % cadre. , 


diſcharged. the duties of it worthily till his death, which happened the eighth of October 14, 75%. Bro, 


1647 (4). + He had loſt his wife, who was ſiſter to Gaſpar Bartholinus (m), ten years before. 
proof of his great capacity [C]. 

ſquaring the circle; ee he had found it; and Barbe 4, fal, 
was vigorouſly attacked on that account by an Engliſh Ma 


The books extant of his are a 
with ſearching after the method of 


*« duſtry and partly applying himſelf, wth indefa 


* ble pains, to _ 
(2) Ng Longomontanus taught in this ſchool of Wiburg (2). 


Schola Rector. Here we have a man who may be compared with 


Witte in 149 Cleanthes the Philoſopher (6). 
* C] The books extant of his, are a proof of bis great 
| Capacity.] Here follows the catalogue of them (4) ; 
(3) Confer ques Yyſtematis Mathematici pars 1, ſiue Arithmetica. Hafn. 
ſupra citat. '24) 16111 in Bvo. Cyclometria # Lunulis reciproct demomſtra ta, 
JUNIUS (Fran: Hafn. 1612, Hamb. 1627, Paris. 1664, in 4. Aftre- 
Ciſcus.) nomia Danica, Amſtel. 1622, in 4t0; 1640, 1663, in 
folio. Inventio Quadraturæ Circuli, Hafn. 1634 in 4. 
(4) Albert. Bar- Coronis Problematica ex Myſteriis trium numerorum c. 
tholinus, de ibid. 1637, in 4. Problema duo geometrica ibid. 1638, 
ow” ne — do 470. Problemata contra Paulum Guldinum de circuli men- 
Molleras's aden fura, ibid. 1638 in 4 Rotundi in Plano, ſeu Circuli 
1699, pag- 25, @bſoluta Menſura, Amſtel. 1644 in 4. Evipyuc Proper- 
i tionis ſeſquitertia, Hanf. 1644 in 4. Controverfia cum 
Pellio de wera circuli Menſura, ibid. 1645 in 4. Ad- 
miranda Operatio Trium numerorum, 6, 7, 8, ad Circ. 
men ſurandum, ibid. 1645 in 4. Caput Tertium Libri 
Primi de abſoluta menſura Rotundi Plani, una cum 
Elencbo. Cytchmetrie F. Scaligeri & Appendice de de- 
fectu Canonis c. ibid. 1646 in 4 Geometrie Quæſita 
A111 de Cyclometria rationali & vera, ibid. 1631 in 4. 


— reflintio, ſeu cometarum in etherem ſublima- 


6. pag. 473. 
He amuſed himſelf (=) Moller. Hy- 


l. de Scrip- 


thematician [DJ]. He made * Pane. pig, 
5 ſome 185. 


Th n 10) Idem, ibid. 

tionis refutatio (10). 1 
[DJ e ee ofthe circle 3 pretend > hog 

ed he had found it; and was wigoron/ly attacked on that 
account by an Engliſh mathematician.). Baillet has men- | 
tioned this quarrel. - Des Cartes, ſays he (11), was en- {25} Halle, Pie 
gaged, in concert auth the greateft mathematicians in tom. 2. wu... 
Europe, to join in that famous diſpute, which broke out ad ann, 1645. * 
that year between anus and Pell concerning the 
Squaring of the circle. Longomontanus had undertaken 

to demonſirate the ng of the circle, which is the 


rock awhereon the F Genius's have 
Notwithflanding the good opinion he had of his s, 


he yet was as unſucceſiſul as others had been before him. 

Dr. Fohn Pell, an Engliſhman, profeſſor of mathematichs 

in the college at Amſterdam (12), preſently diſcovered' a (12) He was af- 
great deal of falſe reaſoning in it 4 and (+) perceiving mares in the 
that the point of the di confifled in the proof of pray 
a fingle theorem, be fir made a demonſiration of it him- 

felf, and reſolved to propoſe the thing to all the able () Vit. Hobbi- 
mathematicians Ae. acquaintance, in order to know 9" avtar. page 
their opinions. perſons who examined it (t), and '* . 

ſent him their demonſtrations, 'were Mefſ. de Rober val, (f) Lipſtorm. 
le Pailleur, Carcavi, Mydorge, and father Merſenne, Specim. Philo. 
who was returned from his travels into Italy ever Carty. Page 14+ 


Introductio in Theatrum Aſfironomicum, ibid. 1639 in 4. fince the beginning of Fuly ; Lord Cavendiſh, and 


Diſp. de Matheſeos indole, ibid. in 4. 1636. Diſputa- 

tiones Aftronomice ſex, ibid. in 4. & fe De Chronolabio 

Hiftorico, ſeu Tempore, Diſputationes tres, ibid. 1627 in 

4. Such is the ca we have in Albert Bartholi- 

nus's treatiſe de Scriptis Danorum, but it is not com- 

plete ; there are wanting philoſophical, aſtronomical, and 

Chronological Diſſertations, which Longomontanus had 

made in diſputations at different times. A catalogue 

of them is found in a work of Mollerus, entitled ad 

Librum Alberti Bartholini de Scriptis Donorum poſthumum 
Hypomnemata Hiſftorico-Critica paucula à plurimis ſe- 

(5) Printedin U/z&a (5). It wall alſo appear there (6) that de Witte 
1009-200 Pag* (7) was in the wrong to aſcribe to George Lewis Fro- 
n, benius, Longomontanus's Cyclometria, printed, the 
(6) Pag. 187. author's name not being to it, at Hamburg in 1627. 
The manuſcript of the apology, which Longomontanus 
(7) In Diario had wrote in favour of Tycho Brahe, againſt Dr. 
Buographico, ad Craig a Scotch phyfician, was depoſited in the hands 
ann. 645. of George Frommius, his ſucgeſlor in the profeſſorſhip 
(8) Gaſſend. in at Copenhagen (8). I am of opinion that it was never 
. Vita Hebe Brab. printed. Tycho Brahe preſſed him, in 1 598, to finiſh it 
lib. 6. pag- 473 · as ſoon as poſlible, in order that it might ſerve as an 


| | a of Comets (9) ; for it was on 
Idem, ibid. this f 


(9) ſabje& that Craig attacked him, in a work he 
4 pag- 452- publiſhed in the year 1592, and which is entitled, Cap- 


Mr. Hobbes of England ; Fobn Adolphus Taffius a ma- 

thematician of Hamburg, John Lewis Walzogen a free- 

born of Auflria, gentleman of the bed-cha to the 

King of Poland, a Cartefian in Philoſophy, and a Soci- 

nian with regard to Religion ; father Bonaventure Ca- 

walieri, an Iialian, profeſſor of Mathematics in Bologna : 

Golius profeſſor at Leyden, and ſome other Dutch mathe- 

maticians, Des Cartes ſent likewiſe, to Dr. Pell, a 

ſhort demonſiration on the ſame hes which was of 

prodigious ſervice to authorize what be had advanced | 

arm Longomontanus. Mollerus relates (13), I. that (13) Jo. Mo 
gomontanus boaſted even in his epitaph, that be "* m_ 

had diſcovered the ſquaring of the circle, and that“ 

Gaſper Bartholinus wrote a congratulatory poem to 

him on that ſubject; but that | Bartholinus, 

Gaſper's ſon, did not form the like judgment, and 

thought that Longomontanus was more ingenious and 

laborious than ſucceſsful in his attempt. II. That 

Claudius Hardi, counſellor in the Chatelet of Paris, 

refuted (14) Longomontanus's falſe reaſonings. III. (14) In his E- 

That Dr. John Pell, the chief antsgoniſt this Daniſh 17 Cyclone” 

profeſſor had, inſerted, in his work, whatever the moſt , "> 


excellent mathematicians of the age had communica- 1 


ted to him. Qxorum ſuffragia, ac Demanſirationes Theo- without the au- 


rematis, in cujus Probatiane totius Controv. Cards werte- thor's name. 


batur, 


* 


222 


8 


28 


Molle- 
2* 
188. 


* 


LON 


ſome alterations in Tycho Brahe's Syſtem. The reflection of a modern author, on the 
inconveniencies and motives of this kind of alterations, appears to me worthy of being 
cited [E]. | we 51155 

batar, debii, una_cam- Pelliana, in Joh. Petlii, Con. 
troverſiz de vera Circuli Menſura, inter Longomonta- 


num ac ſe An. 1644 exorte, Parte I. 


Ampithd. An. 
1647 in 410. excuſe,  occturraint 


i: e. Whoſe 


(15). 
PF» 4 ſuffrages and eee of” this donbefol theo 
hereof the hinge of the whole 


troverſy turned, her with thoſe of Pell, are 
« to be found in Part I, of the diſpute between Fohn 
« Pell and an, in the year 1644, concern- 
« ing the true meaſure of the circle. Printed at Amſter- 
« dam, in 1647, 4. Mollerus had before obſerved, 
that Longomontanus's friends refuted his antagoniſts on 
other points. Peter Bartholinus, his diſciple, anſwered 


— .. Abe- in 1632 (16) the objections of Martin Hortenſius, inſert- 


tion ibu 


2 * 


117) 1dem, ibid. fuß tilium — infamem (17). 


page 187. 


—＋ 4 ed in the preface to Philip Lanſbergius's commentary de 


motu _ diurno & anne. Fodor amp in 
his treatiſe de mediis ad Aftronomiam-reftituendam nece/- 
fariis, pabliſhed in 1642, made the apology wk 
introductio in Theatrum es Jobs Be 1 
Longomontanus had publi againſt John Mo- 
rin in the year 1639 ; but he could bot be defended 
with regard to the ſquaring of the circle, his labours 
not being ſo ſi on that —_—_ que 
es ani Conatus Cyclometrici, circa 
3 e tot i 
18. en · 
«« deavours tanus to meaſure the circle, 


« were not ſo ſucceſsful, with regard to its m_—_— 


« ring ; an attempt ſo noted for the ſhipwrecks 
% many ſubtle Genius's.” 
[E] He made ſome alterations in Bebo Brabe's Hſtem, 


„ author, and the 
„ ſome maintaining, that if the earth be in the center 


* the incomprebenſibility of the rapid mo- 
% tion which he aſcribes to the LA TT in 


« that of Copernicus, the immerſe ſpace he ſuppoſes 


«© to be between the heaven of Saturn and the fix? 


«« ſtars, could hardly be admitted ; now to remedy 
** both theſe inconveniencies, he only made a ſmall 
« alteration in Tycho Brahe's ſyſtem, which was, to 
«* aſcribe to the earth a diurnal revolution about its 


% own axis; by which means the planets, the ſan and 


«© fixed ſtars, did not move round the earth in four 
«© and twenty hours; but each planet made its revo- 
«« lution ſlowly from weſt to eaſt, and the fixed ſtars 
% made their flow motion round their orbit in 25600 
«« years, as the moon performs her courſe in 27 days, 
„ the ſon in a year, and the reſt in proportion to 
„% their diſtance, and the la s of their circle. But 
„% notwithſtanding that this ſyſtem, which was that of 
Tycho Brahe only a little altered, but without diſ- 
*« concerting any of its parts, may be defended by 
« very arguments ; nevertheleſs few perſons a 

% plauded it, on account of the little credit of t 

great fame of his predeceſſors ; 


„ it muſt be immoveable; but if it does move, its 
„ motion muſt be like to that of the other planets. 
«« Ina word, it was concluded that the perſon who 


formed this ſyſtem from the other two, which at 


«« that time divided all the learned, was prompted to 
« it ſolely from the natural tendency which men have 
« always to refine 
«« refinements and alterations often end in marring the 


one another, though theſe 


159 


The refletion of a modern author, . . . appears to me 
bs evorthy of being cited.) There was a fourth ſyſtem, 
« which Longomontanus, one of Tycho Brahe's prin- 
« cipal diſciples, was deſirous of bringing into 


„ hole; and thoſe who ſtrive to reconcile two op- (18) Mr. le 
% poſite opinions, commonly take a leſs reaſonable Noble. Baron de 


« method, than that to which refuſe to ſub. S. George, in 
« mit (18).” they tome 2. of Ura- 


nie, or Tableaux 


| * by taking ing from all the. reſt, and Theſe laſt words are capable of an ample and beau- 4 Philoſepbes, 
g / «« youring to ſhun the ſtrongeſt objections that were tiful comment, wherein many arguments and exam- chap; 10. pag. 
5 „ made to them. He perceived that, in Tycho's ples might be introduced. : 71, & ſeq. 
we ſhall add a few particulars to this article. 


LONGOMONTANUS's. father, though but a your peaſant, did all that lay in his 
power to give him a education. The old man dying in 1570, one of Longomon- 
tanus's uncles kept him for ſome time with him, and got him taught by the Miniſter of 
the place; but not being in circumſtance to pay for his education, he at laſt adviſed him 
to return to his mother, and to earn his bread, as his brothers did, by ploughing. Lon- 

montanus, notwithſtanding this ſad diſappointment, was not diſheartened z he being 

with an i ble thirſt after knowledge. By his earneſt intreaties, he prevailed 

ſo far, that his mother gave him leave to ſtudy all the winter, upon condition that he 

ſhould work all the ſummer in the fields. He went on in this manner for ſome time ; 

but being tired out with the ill treatment and reproaches of his brothers and ſiſters, who 

could not bear to ſee him ſurpaſs them in the manner he did, he at laſt ſtole away from 

them, and went to Wiburg, which is twelve miles from the village where he was born. 

After Longomontanus had quitted the Chancellor's, he was appointed, in 1603, Maſter 

| of the School or wig 2 » and continued in that employment two years. He 

(e) Father Nice- had married Dorothy inus, daughter of Bartolus — by whom he had 

Dee, dom. 1. two ſons and two daughters; and who died the zoth June of 1637, aged forty ſeven 


Er. x69, 270, years, after having been married thirty years. His ſons died before him (a). Here 
Ne — a catalogue of ſome more of his works [ 4]. | / 


[4] Here s @ cat of ſome more of his work of our author's mentioned above (1), is, Aftrono- Gy bo the re» 
w_ I. Theſe: ſummam Dofrine Ethice Gen- mia Danica in duas partes tributa, quarum prima doc- Bay - Bd of 
tes. ie 1610, in 4. II. Diſputatio Ethica de trinam de diuturna apparente fideram revolutions, ſuper ,ONGOMON- 
Anime humane merit. Hafnie 1610, in 4. III. Spera armillari veterum inſtaurata duobus Libris ex- TANUS (Chri- 
Diſputationes: due de Philoſopbize Origins, utilitate, de- Þ: oy ſecunda Theorias de motibus Planetarum ad obſer- fiian.) | 
finitione, divine, & addiſcendi ratione.  Hafnie 1611 wationes D. Tychonis de Brabe fc. itidem duobus Libris 
& 1618, in 4/o. IV. Diſputatio de Eclipſibus, Hafui r complictitur, Amſteld. 1622 in 40. It. Amſteld. 1640 
1616 in = V. Diſputationes quatuor 27 & 1633 in ſolio. Gaſſendi ſays in the Life of Tyc 
Hafnie 2622 & ſeq. in 410. VI. Penta: Problematum Brahe, that this work belongs to Tycho rather than 
Philoophia, Hafnie 1623, in 40. VII. Diſputatio to Longomontanus ; becauſe that the tables of the 
de t e trium K „ Mundi conditi, Chrifti nati *©* celeſtial motions, contained in them, were begun | 
& Ohmpiadis prime, Hafi 1629, in 4/0. VIII. “ under the inſpection of Tycho Brahe ; and were (2) Niceton's 
egos —_ de ſummo Hominis bono, * 1630, com from a collection nM = _ 2 

4 IX. Diſputatio de nm Hominis ibid. „ tions, which Longomontanus copi i . 
1630 in 4/0. The complete title of an Aſtronomical ** uſe (). | 70 3759 10. 


(Jute Law LON GVIC (JAQUELINE DE) () Dutcheſs of Montpenſier, was a 1 


160 LON 


= 


45. nofttit. bon eo na D e R 
zreat merit C and iv great credit, apput ee middle G the” Sezen Cent 
N . Abenden to John de Longvie [CJ, Lord of Givii ; and was 77 
he 


ſixteenth Century [B]. 


(3) [Father An- in 1538, to Lewis de Bourbon, IId of that name, Duke of Montpenſier (5). 


ſelme, Hiſt. de la 


noſe e, © the favourite of Carharine of Medicis z and had ſhe, beep living, at the time, that chi 
pag 306. Queen formed the State-intrigues which had like to have ruihed - 


- . 


(c) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


wirili animo & — fexum infignir, que ſem- 
(1) Thuan. Ib. vetus qui poſtes ſecuto ſunt impeditura eredebatur (1). 


23. ad ann, 156 1. ; e. « About this time Jaqueline. de-Longyic, Duke “ Or 
«« ſumption; this Lady was indued with a monly | 
* had ever made the tranquillity of the public — | 


% care and fludy ; and it is believed that, had 


prevented the Commotions which broke out after- 
«© wards.” Preſident de la Place gives her a teſtimony 
that is no leſs glorious. Had foe lived longer, ſays 
(2) La Place, de he (2), it is thought that the troubles which afferwards 
I Etat de la Ren broke out would not have happened; becauſe ſhe ab, 


bg. & Reps live on the one hand, greatly beloved, and in much \eredit , 


ed og 215 with the Queen; and, on the other, the King of Navarre 


was very much obliged to ber; the ſerving as. a bond 'to * 


keep them united together in peace and amilty, She was a 
woman of good underſianding, and well verſed even in 
fate affairs. It was to her that the Archbiſhop of 
(3) Charles ce Vienne (3) had recourſe, as the laſt reſort, when he 
Marillac, perceived that the Princes of the'blood were going to 
be ruined under Francis II. He diſpatched a man to 
her, to tell her, that if ſhe did not keep the promi 
ſhe had made, viz. to oppoſe the deſigns of the hou 
(4) See Thu- of Guiſe, all was loſt (4). Preſident de la Place, who 


onus, beginning relates this incident at le has a lictle fling at the 
of book 26 ; and ngth, 8 


Prefident de Ja Dutcheſs ; but he inſinvates, that it was more owing to 'B 


Place, de J Eſtat the conſtable of Montmorenci than to- her that the evil 
de la Rel. & Rep. Was not remedied. The ſaid Lady of Montpenfier, fays 
liv. 6. folio 100 he (5), having heard this ' diſcourſe ; though ſhe was 


Der. D' Au- 


Pane, lis, Jearful, for yet pretended ta permit the Perſon <obo bad 


cap. 21. are pode to Her, togo to thebaths of Aſpac (6), in the country - 


miſtaken, in ſay- / Liege 3 who going to Meru on'St, Martin's day ollew- 
ing that Maril- ing, ſpoke ta the ſaid conflable, but to little purpoſe, We 
lac himſelf _ ſhall ſee below (7), that ſhe is blamed for having quite 
heres ag © ruined the matter, by the counſel ſhe gave the King 
of Navarre. | 
(5) La Place, de [B] * + « and in great credul.] It is thought 
22 de la Re- that had it not been 155 her, Bale de Bouillon could — 
be. & a__ have kept the government of Normandy after the death 
0101 549% of Henry II. But let us hear Brantome, Who informs 
(6 He ſhould us of many other particulars concerning this Lady's 
ve laid of Spa. credit. After having told the reaſons why, under t 
reign of Francis I, Dake de Montpenfier had fo little 
(7) In the re- ſucceſs, with regard to his claim to the poſſeſſion of the 
mark [1]. conſtable Charles du Bourbon, he adds (9) : * In King 


(8) La Place, fo- ** Henry's Feign, he enjoyed ſome part of it, by 


lio 215. means of Madam Jaquette de Longvic, of the an- 


cient houſe of Givry, deſcended from that of Chalop, 
(9) Brantome, ** 


r and the Palatines of Burgundy. This Lady, Dutcheſs ue 


of Montpeniier under Francis I, by a method ſpoke 
3+ pag: 276. of at that time, the Duke of —— ſerving * 


what harm was there in all this? Monſieur de 


tain who is flill livin knows this very well 
great credit yy but 2 ny» — 


** not ſo witty as ſhe became afterwards. 
great credit under King Henry, — _ 


% more able Politician ; and had a mighty — 4 


* over the Queen. Francis II came to. the throne, 


during whoſereign ſhe alſo was very powerful; for I 1 


* have ſeen her manage the King and Queen ſo ef- 
. ** feQtually, as twice with my own eyes to obſe 

nhl ne ena ith my ene 
Lady, who tranſacted all things, and her huſband 


- . 


thing with regard to this inſtance, for the -reafen . 
* abovementioned ;. beſides that ſhe = 1 l and 


like to have ruthed the KibgJ8hn, ſhe 
haps would have prompted her to take better reſolutions (c): perhaps 0 55 good 2 


erbunt bf Religion, broke out. She had 
s with which ſhe. was afflicted, what her 
x Proceſtant{D] 3 and doubtleſs it was by 


c EN hmbit its: D 1 
«« a little ; and folicited, in her, favour, againſt his 
«© own intereſt. | This was very common at 3 
„ inſomuch that L once ſaw the Cardinal of Lorrain 
1 in the — 4 name, to the gentlemen of 
tde long robe, Who alſo had ſent for bim to his 
„ Palace at Cluny, at the time that the King went to 
ans; 7 them the right of 
i ſo far as to ſay 
i in that ; that he 
ba r 

«* not have any part or portion of it; 

that matter as little as poſlible to 


IE 
«and their friends, took, ſucceſſively, ſo much pains; 
ici 8 t they came in 


1 


part with, and had annexed to thair on domains, 


ſays (10), that Ming Francis 1 reſlarad to Duke de (10) Bi. de In 


Mompenfier , fiderable the eftats of the bouſe Maiſos Royal, 
of — - the . 7 — page 306. | 


of Forets, and the barony of Beaujelis and Dombes,and even 


.  the-earldom of Montpenfier, which wwas made a dukedom: 


and peerage, in the year 15 38, to which was joined the 
lanphinate of Auvergne, with - the lordſhip ombraille 
in the year 1543: 'Thuanus agrees infinitely better with 
rantome than with this father; he aflicming that 
Charles de Marillac wrote to the Dutcheſs in 1560, 


that the time was come in which the was obliged to 


act againſt the houſe of Guiſe, ſince ſhe had recovered 
the country af Beanjelois and Dombes , and that ſhe 
had promiſed to act, provided juſtice way done to her 
d, W 11 — — af ho 
nſtable. Ma m ſumma hec erat, ut ipſa fidei 
date recordaretur, quamprimum bona mariti ex Caroli 


. aounculi hereditate à rige poſſeſſa recuperaſſet, daturam 
 eperam ut Gui | 


Relloiocenſsb — — fidem : 
e Belloiocunſibus ac Dumbearibus raceptis quo - 
beraret (11). It had been abſurd to write in 15 (11) Thurn. lib. 
terms to her, had the reſtitution been made under 26. inir. La 

Francia I. I know not what we are to think of What Place, folio 100. 


Varillas ſays (1 a), that the Dutcheſs won over her . the fame. 


he N to the intereſt of the Guiſes, who did not (42) la the 125 
w 


9 777 this Duke, but permitted him to ſtay at court, evment 

iſt they baniſhed Gee & ho reſt of the Princes of e 
the blood, as wall becauſe they icnew be hated he 
Calviniſts, as becauſe every one knew that Faqueline 


ee f hd 


71) Varillas, 
liv. 23. of the 
His. of Hereſy, 
page m. 134+ 


Hypotheſes 
[C] She vas younger 
Frances.de ae his 


wife, ildren (x4). Father Auſelme Father An- 
| ry | ——# og that Jogetlins was tl a His. des 
haireſe of John te Lon ic. He gives title Offic. pag · 313 · 


would not be juſt, though 


K 88 ET 72 


1902 


(15) La Place, 


215 werſs 


(16) This au- 
thor did not 
know that they 
had five daugh- 
ters. 


(17) Lb. a8. 
page m. 563 · 


LO 
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her private inſtructions, that ſhe ſowed in the mind of ſome of her daughters thoſe ſeeds 


of reformation which 


produced fruit ſome time after ; for Frances de Bourbon her eldeſt 
daughter married in 1558 to Henry Robert de la Mark, Duke of Bouillon, 


nly pro- 


feſſed the Proteſtant Religion, and could not be prevailed upon to quit it, notwithſtanding 


the incredible pains her father took for that pu 


ſe [E]. Charlotte, this Duke's fourth 


daughter, had been ſent to a convent contrary to her mother's inclination [ F], who wanted 
to marry her to Duke de Longueville. She was Abbeſs of Joiiare ; bur as this kind of 
life did not ſquare with the principles ſhe had imbibed from her mother, nor per- 
haps with her inclination, ſhe fled into Germany in the year 1572 ; abjured the Ro- 
mth Religion chere; and two years after was married to the Prince of Orange. Of 
the other three daughters of Jaqueline de Longyvic and of the Duke of Montpenſier, two 


perſevered in the monaſtic life to which they had been devoted, and one married Duke 


a Proteflant.) Here follows what we find in Preſident 
la Place (15), * She defired that Duke de Longue- 
1% ville ſhould marry her third daughter (16), whom 


folio, ** her father intended ſhould be a Nun in Fontevraud, 


« to the puns ar ebb gong Lady, as ſhe gave her 
« h to nd by her words ; ſhe not 
«« concealing any particular of what he had before ſuſ- 
20 ge viz, that ſhe was a Proteſtant. Which ſhe 
« had diſcovered during her faid ſickneſs, which was 
« tedious, when in Fontainebleau, and the King at 
«« Rheims, in order to be crowned, where ſhe aſked 
% for a Miniſter of the ſaid religion, in order to diſ- 
« courſe with him about the ſtate of her conſcience. 
% Malo having been ſent for to her, refuſed to 
«« adminiſter the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, which 
0 ſhe requeſted, inaſmuch as ſhe was alone, and there 
«© was no perſon to communicate with her; the ſaid 
% Malo remonſtrating that the ſaid ſacrament was not 
«« inſtituted tobe adminiſtered in particular as baptiſm 
% was, but to be communicated to many of the faithful 
6 2 However, ſhe could not be contented, being 
40 by all means, to make a declaration of the re- 
« ligion in which ſhe intended to die.” Thuanus (17) 
relates the ſame thing in ſubſtance. Varillas (18) has 
adopted it purely and ſimply ; an evident mark that 
it as a H ſtory ; for had 


X, tom. he believed it ſuch, he would have employed a long 


theſis to inform us of this. 


1. pag. 61. See 
the remark [B]; | [E] Frances... ber elder danghter .. . could not be 


of the a 


SOUBISE (John prevailed upon to quit . . the Proteflant religion, not- 


de Parthenai 
Seigneur de) 


(19) Under the 
word ROSIERS 
remark [B]. 


(20) Lib, 28, 


— the incredible pains her father tool for that 
e.] Among other things he cauſed two Sorbonne 
a two Proteſtant Miniſters to diſpute in her 
preſence, in July and Auguſt 1566. This conference 
could not be in Montpenſier palace, becauſe the Prince 
would not permit the Proteſtant Miniſters to offer up 
their pager before the conference, which would 
not conſent to. The affair was therefore off ; 
but it was reſolved- upon again ſome time after, 
and executed in Duke de Nevers's palace. I 
ſpeak of this elſewhere (19). The two Sor- 
bonne Doctors were Simon Vigor and Claude de 
Sainctes; and the two Proteſtant Miniſters Spina and 
Sureau. A many words were ſpent in __ 
rejoinders, c; and afterwards printed pieces, w 

in both parties aſcribed the victory to themſelves ; but 
the happineſs of the Miniſters was, the Ducheſs conti- 
nued with them, and this was the prize of the con- 
teſt. The contrary. ha in the diſpute between 
the Biſhop of Meaux Mr. Claude; Mademoiſelle 
Duras pronounced victory in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Champion. 

[F] Charlotte .. . had been ſent to a Convent, con- 
trary to her mother's inclinations.) This gives me oc- 
caſion to glance at a contradiction of Thuanus. He 
ſays (20), that Jaqueline de Longvic was exaſperated 
at Charlotte's being thrown into a Convent, for two rea- 
ſons; the one, becauſe he intended to marry her 
Duke de Longueville ; the other, becauſe ſhe had already 
expreſſed to her a diſinclination to a monaſtic for life. 
Fremente matre que Carhttam Longavillano duci uxorem 
deflinaverat, jam tum animadwuertere fibi videbs- 
tur gre filiam in team vitam conſentire. Fro 
relates, in the LIſt book, that ſhe ht her up 
the Proteſtant Religion, but privately, for fear of her 
huſband ; and that 1 this Charlotte, when 
hardly a year old, was ſent to the Convent of 
Joiiare. Viæ anniculs in Fovarienſe Menaferiams cou- 


Vor, VII. 


de 


jecta. In caſe ſhe was but a year old, whatever has 
been related concerning the inſtructions which were 
iven her, and the to ſhe gave of reluctance, 
is falſe and impoſſible. Doubtleſs, either the Hi- 
ſtorian was, at that time, in an unuſual ab- 
ſence of mind ; or, what is more probable, he under- 
ſtood, by the word Auniculus, a more advanced age 
than one year old. But have we any good authori- 
ties for this ſenſe ? | 
[G] Ore... of his daughters married Duke de Ne- 
wers's ſon. ] He was called Count d'Eu, I do not 
find the time in which he married; but I miſtruſt Fs 
father Anſelme, who ſays (21) that Anne de Bour- (21) Hi. det 
bon aua married, by contract, the 6th of September 1561, Me PB 213. 
with Francis F4 (22) Cleves IT of that name, Duke de (22) Preſident de 
Nevers, and that ſhe died without iſſue in 1572. For la Place, ard 
what probability is there, that this Princeſs was mar- 4 — call 
ried eight. or nine days after her mother's death? I * _— 
do not infiſt on Preſident de la Place's (23) having ſaid, (23) De EG. 
that Duke de Nivernois died a little after the marriage SY Relig. & 
of Henry of Cleves, his ſon, with Anne de Bourbon ; — 2 folio 21 5 
whence one muſt conclude, that this marriage pre- 
ceded the Ducheſs de Montpenſier's death, if we did not 
obſerve, that thoſe who fix Duke de Nevers's death to 
the 13th of February 1561, follow the cuſtom, which 
was not yet laid aſide, of beginning the year at | 
Eaſter (24). Now, on that foot, it is manifeſt that (24) Le Labou- 
this Duke died after Jaqueline de Longvic ; and there- 3 this 
fore the citation from Preſident de la Place does not pag. 106 of the 
refute father Anſelme. I had rather depend on Bran- Addir. 2 Cafe 
tome, who ſays that Count d'Eu went and married wean; but Theo- 
Princeſs Anne in Spain. Jn my opinion, ſays he (25), ere Beza, book 
he was the handſomeſt Printe I ever ſaw, and at the 3 
ſame time the ſeueecteſt tempered and the moſt amiable; that this Duke 
he was conſidered as ſuch among us; and when he died the 14th of 
ewent to Spain, 10 marry his Lady (26), daughter to Dake February 1562, 
de Montpenfier, he was there alſo equally efieemed and 986. . — be 
admired, by thoſe of the Court, and of the whole country * 
in general. Now whom ſhall we credit: Brantome (25) Cired by Le 
who relates that this Princeſs was married in Spain, Laboureur, ibid, 
or Thuanus and Preſident de la Place, who ſay, the 
former, that after her return from Spain, ſhe married (26) In 156 1. 
Henry Duke of Cleves ; the latter, that the Ducheſs dem, ibid. pag. 
her mother ſent for her back from Spain, to marry her 
to this Henry ? Thuanus, who obſerves that ſhe died 
a little after her marriage, might have ſaid the ſame 
of her huſband, killed in the battle of Dreux, by the 
careleſs diſcharge of the piſtol of an Enſign belonging 
to Duke de Guiſe. Such is Brantome's relation of this 
matter ; but d'Aubigne (27) gives a quite different ac- (25) Tom. 1. 
count of this; and informs us that this young Duke paz: 237. 
of Nevers had known the truth; which in all proba- 
bility, is the reaſon why Jaqueline de Longvic deſired 
to be his mochgr-in-law. Beza gives a pretty long 
ul of this Duke's death,. and the religion he pro- 
(28) ; and as he obſerved that Marquiſs d'Ifles (28) Fig. xc. 
his brother, and the Marchioneſs his wife, were at ci liv. 6. 
their devotions with him, and even all received the pas: 24+ 
ſacrament together on Eaſter Sunday the 2gth of 
March 1562 (29); as, I ſay, he obſerves this, with- (29) Beze, HP. 
out ſaying a ſingle word of the Ducheſs, we might Ecc{}+ liv. 5. 
infer that ſhe Tied a little aſter her marriage, as P# 748, 749: 


Thuanus aſſerts, did not two authors contradict him; 


viz. father Anſelme, who affirms that this Lady died 

in 15723 and Brantome, who ſpeaks of her as a (30! Brantome, 
widow to Count I Eu, afierward; Duke de Newers (30), 1 
when he gives the lift of the Ladies who compoſed %, in che volume 


Catharine de Medicis's Court. of Dames Iluſtre 
8 . 


— — — a — 


— — — 


pag- 308. 


e Thuan. lib. 


(341) Dames Ga- 
Pantes, tom. 2. her.) 


pag. 396, of the Duke de Mompenſier, a moft prudent, moſt vir- 


(a) De FOrigine which is a romance containin 
des Romans, pag. 


66. 66. edit · La- 
tine. 
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% Father An- de Nevers's ſon (d) [GJ]. She had attended upon Queen Elizabeth (e), who had a great 
I . affection for her 155 into Spain. Had Jaqueline converted her huſband, ſhe would 
have prevented the ſhedding a great quantity of Proteſtant blood, and a great deal of 
miſery to thoſe of her own ſex, he treating them with the utmoſt ſeverity, as appears (F) Diſver: 4 


7 La Pie, from Brantome (f). Their ſon, though a zealous Catholic, did not follow the Leaguers. «c de Monipen. 


Etat de la Re- H 


lig. & Republ, 
liv. 6. 


fer, tom. 3. of 


ad this Lady only procured France a Chancellor of ſuch exalted merit as Michael de bi Menir:, See 
Hoſpital [7], yet her memory ought to be bleſſed for it; it not being poſſible to make g [1.0 


the article A 


choice of a more worthy man; and no one could have ſuſtained ſo well the monarchy in BELOr. 


ſo dangerous a juncture. The wiſdom and vigour of his counſels would have been the ) 5; 5. 
Hector's arm (g), which had maintained the public repoſe, if the Fates, more powerful . Deen: 


rana 


than all the care and induſtry of man, had not ſuffered evil people to defeat all his good 2. . 


deſigns, and at laſt force him to retire. 


[H] Queen Elizabeth... had a great affection for 
Brantome informs me (31), that this daughter 


tuous and moſt beautiful Princeſi, and confidered as ſuch 
in France and Spain, had been bred ſome time in Spain, 
ewith Queen Elizabeth of France, and was her Cup- 
bearer 3 the Queen being waited upon by her Ladies and 
Maids of Honour, and each having an employment. 
'That Queen gave her a diamond of fifteen hundred or 
two thouſand crowns value. A miſtreſs of Count 
d' Eu, expreſſing a great deſire to have that ring, as 
ſhe ſaw it on the Count's finger, obtained it without 
any difficulty, and wore it always for his ſake. 
The Countels, whom her huſband had perſuaded that 
he had loſt or pawned this diamond, ſaw it on the 
finger of that Lady, whom fhe very well kneap was ber 
huſband's miſtreſs, and turning her face away, never 
faid a word of it to either of them. Brantome had rea- 
ſon to applaud her for it ; but what a corruption was 
here! Though this Count lived but a ſhort time after 
his marriage, he nevertheleſs has violated his conju- 
gal fidelity. 

II This Lady... procured France... Chancellor. 


* 24, de I Hoſpital.] Thuanus (32) informs us of this in the 


following manner: Id autem factum Facobe Lonvianæ 
Mon pen ſerii uxoris commendatione, quæ in Catharine ami- 
citia precipue florebat, excelſo ingenio mulier, & que 
creſcentem Guiſianorum potentiam ſuſpetam babebat. 
Ila Catharinam Guifianorum wiolentiam jam expertam 
proprio metu incendebat, & ad imperium anhelanti cer- 
tiſſimam viam aſtendebat, fi aliquem deligeret cujus ſa- 
lutaribus monitis eorum pernitioſa conſilia revinceret. 
1. e. This was done at the recommendation of Ja- 


Virg. En. lib, 
2, ver. 291, 


% queline de Longvic, Duke de Mompenſier's wife, 

« who was Queen Catharine's principal favourite; 

e a woman of an exalted genius, and who entertained a 

« ſuſpicion of the encreaſing power of the Guiſes. 
Jaqueline breathed her own fears into the Queen, 

« who had already felt the violence of the Guiſes; 

« and pointed out to her, who panted after Empire, 

© the moſt certain path to it, in caſe ſhe would chuſe 

« ſome perſon, by whoſe falutary counſels all their 

« pernicious defigns might be defeated.” See an 

ample phraſe of this Latin paſſage in Varillas, (33) Pag. 195, 
under the life of Francis II (33), where we alſo © ſez. Dutch 
find (34) how the Ducheſs de Mompenſier contributed to _ f 
ſave the Prince of Conde under the ſame reign. This IO 
Hiſtorian is not fo favourable to the Lady in queſtion (34) Pag. 295. 
under Charles IX. He declares that ſhe was the 

cauſe of the King of Navarre's giving up the regency 

in favour of the Queen-mother. The perſuaſſons, ſays (35) Tom. r. 
he (35), of Ducheſs de Mompenſier, æubo was called the * ge Ko _ 
Syren, got the better of the remonſtrances of the Montmo- = Nexotiation 
rencis, the Chatillons, the Calvinifts, and the moſt zealous of the Duiche(s 
Catholics .. The too eaſy temper of this Prince was the de Montyen- 
cauſe or occaſion of all the evils which afflited France ſer with the 
for ſo many years. But ſince he confeſſes that the King of Nararce, 
Conſtable and the Admiral, in/tead of diſſvading him 

from ſo ſhameful an acquieſcence, confirmed bim in it (36) Stole from 
from this ſingle reflection (36), that his inconſlancy per- * 1 
plexed them too much and that they could diſpoſe more liv. 4. —_ 
eafily of the Queen, after having obliged her by ſo con- 

fiderable a favour, as was the prompting the firſt Prince 

of the blood to refign the regency to her, there is not ſo (37) Lib. 23. 
much reaſon to complain againſt this Ducheſs's nego- fat · 525+ 
tiation. Thuanus does not blame her (37). 


LONGUS, a Greek Sophiſt, author of a book intitled, Ilopwns, or Paſtorals [4], 


g the loves of Daphnis and Chloe. Huetius (a), Biſhop of 
Avranches, who is a conſummate Judge of all kinds of ſubjects, ſpeaks advantageouſly 
enough of this work; but he alſo takes notice of ſeveral defects in it, the greateſt of 


which muſt certainly be, the obſcene touches with which it is interſperſed [B]. This 


[4] Author of the book entitled Doywwinz, or Paſto- 
rals.] The word Paſioralia which Moreri read in 
Voſſius, made him conclude that this work is in verſe ; 
Longus, lays he, left four books of Paſtoral Verſes or 
Eclogues, of which Godfrey Fungerman gave a Latin 
verſion, with remarks, and dedicated that work to his 
Couſin Lewis Camerarius. The Paſtorals of Longus 
are in Proſe; the name of the Latin tranſlator is 
Godfrey Jungerman ; and it was of no uſe to obſerve, 
that he dedicated this tranſlation to his couſin Lewis 
Camerarius. Voſſius from whom Moreri extracted 
that particular, had his reaſons for crouding it into his 
book; reaſons which aroſe from the period and count 
in which he wrote ; for this Camerarius was very w 
known in Holland, where he had been Embaſlador 
from the King of Sweden, a circumſtance which 
Voſſius did not fail to add. Operam ſuam dicavit con- 
fobrino ſuo Ludovico Camerario, tum Electori Palatino a 


Confilits, poſtea ſereniſſimi Suetiæ Regis Legato ad Fa- © 


(1) Voſius, de Jerates Belgas (1). Moreri, who had not the ſame mo- 
Hiftor. Gr@®', tives or reaſons, ought to have omitted that particular, 
P35" 517% or ſhould have faid all that Voſſius did; w ereby he 

would have given his readers an opportunity of form- 


ing ſome idea of the perſon to whom the tranſlation of 


(2) Malliner. Longus was dedicated. Men of greater abilities than 


. Paralipom. de 5 . > 
; Hiſt. -=_ = Moreri have thought, that the Paſtorals in queſtion were 


; in verſe. Malincrot was in that error; Longus Sophifta 
3 ſays he (2), ſcrigſit Heroic carmius ds amoribus Daphnidis 


differs 


& Chloes libris quatuor. i. e. Longus the Sophiſt, 
„ wrote in heroic verſe the Loves of Daphnis and 
«« Chloe, in four books.” This is Konig's remark (3), (3) Bibliacb. page 
who for his own part did not know that before Jun- 43% 
german's edition (he calls him Jungerman) theſe Paſto- 
rals had been publiſhed in Latin. 
LB] The greateſt defe of which muſt certainly be, 
the obſcene touches with which it is interſperſed.) I be- 
lieve this was the reaſon which prevented Huetius from 
finiſhing the Latin tranſlation of it; he informing us 
that he undertook this verſion in his younger days, be- 
fore he was thoroughly acquainted with the character 
of this book; — how greatly prejudicial the peru- 
ſal of it might be to young people, and ill ſuited to 
perſons advanced in years. Qzum puer eſſem, hunc 
Autorem Latine interpretandum ſuſcepi, cum nondum ſa- 
' tis haberem exploratum, quid in eo laudabile efſtt, quid 
 witioſum ; & quantum ejus lectio pueritie damneſa ſit, 
quam parum etiam ætati provectiori decora (4). Not- (4) Petrus Da- 
withſtanding this reaſon, a Profeſſor in Franeker tran- niel Huetius, de 
' lated this Romance, and publiſhed it, with learned 0% f. 
Notes in 1660. He feared the anſwer of certain per- 4, igel 
ſons, whoſe humour is ſo very auſtere and moroſe, that Gulielmd Pyr- 
they would not allow any incidents or adventures to be rhone, pag 67. 
' publiſhed, which exhibit pernicious examples. He | 
- anticipated them'in the manner following. His words 
deſerve to be cited, becauſe the virtue and prudence of 
a great many authors might be conteſted, if we did 
1 i not 


e 


age 


LON 163 


differs ſtill more from the politeneſs of our romances, than the behaviour of Longus's 


Shepherdeſs; ſhe is too haſtily inflamed with love, and indulges her kifles too ſoon 109. 
Longus is thought to have firſt introduced a love compliment that is quite flat and ſi 
which we meet with in ſome romances; the ſhepherdeſs pours out ſome drink, and ſip- 


not oppoſe the ſhield of this tranſlator of Longus to the 
ſurly and malicious criticiſm of theſe mock Cato's. 
(5) Petrus Moll, Picam hic quod ſentio, ſays he (5). Non feram judices 


b. C Gr. Lin- noſtra in cauſa, Caperata fronte Catones, ui fine dubio 


gue Profeſſor e- me altum ftertert, aut cucurbitas pingere mallent, quam 


dinarius in Acad. tanto conatu, tam immanes nugas agere, witioque fortaſſe 
Fronckerana, E- nibi wertent, quod logos hoſce amatorios ( quid enim que ſo 
2 — 2 en, quod non wellicare malignitas pofſit ? ) baud tamen ille- 
"IK pidos, nec inficetos, latine converſos, grandior ætate, % 
vryerdg win vhuxiag id pd'ow, in lucem edere ſategerim. 

O formidabilem cenſorum ſeveritatem. Quorum cenſura 

actum erit de Homero, homine ab ipſis gratiis fidto, ve- 

nereos amores, adulteria, incefla, ſcelera prolixe deferi- 

Bente: quem tamen Alexander tanti fecit, ut ſuo pul- 

villo noctibus fingulis 2 Adum de Ariſtophane, 

quem nibilominus Fobannes ille Antiochenus, ſummorum 

Theologorum lumen, qui propter aureum eloquentie flumen 

Chryſoftomi cognomen obtinuit, nocturna diurnaque wer ſaſſe 

manu, d viris fide dignis memoriæ proditum 4. Nullum 

equidem Pot tarum invenias, quin multa multorum ſcelera 

nefaria narret, non quidem ad bonos Iabefattandos, cor- 

rumpendoſque mores; ſed potius ad eoſdem emendandos, 

atque flagitia illa deteflanda, abominanda. Multo minus 
witilitigatores, ( quorum ſeges in hoc ſegulo denſa eft ) bomi- 

nes, ut Plinius ait, ad venena natos, qui nullum aliud 

abominati ſpiritus premium novere, quam odifſe omnia: 

At potius rerum humanarum guet mibi æſtimatore: 

exopto. i. e. I will here ſpeak my mind freely. I 

„% will not permit thoſe ſower Moraliſts to be my 

By Judges, who no doubt would much rather I were 

* plunged in a ſleep, or paſſing away my time 

7 —_ an? ( ar nM I ſhould toil 

« ſo much about trifles ; and who poſſibly may accuſe 

«© me (for what cannot malice cenſure ?) for publiſhing 
« a Latin verſion, at my years, of theſe Love-Pieces, 
* which they nevertheleſs allow to be polite and ele- 
„% gant. O the formidable ſeverity of ſuch Cenſors ! If 
«« theſe might prevail, Homer muſt be baniſhed, a 
« Poet formed by the Graces themſelves, but who 
«© nevertheleſs deſcribes at large, love-intrigues, adul- 
«« teries, inceſts, and wicked actions, who yet was 
th, 3 by Alexander, that he uſed to lay 
* his works every night under his pillow. We alſo 
* muſt ſuppreſs Ariſtophanes, whom yet Joannes An- 
tiochenus, a moſt excellent Divine, v/ho, on account 
of the golden ſtream of his eloquence, was called 
Chryſoſtom, was perpetually reading, as we are 
* aſſured by authors worthy of credit. No Poet can 
be found, but what relates a great many wicked 
crimes, not in the view of depraving and corrupting 
good manners, but rather for the reforming them, 
« and to raiſe a deteſtation of ſuch wicked actions: 
% much leſs ſhall cavillers, of whom there are great 
numbers in this age, judge me; a ſet of men, as 
Pliny ſays, born to poiſon; who knew no other 
«« recompence of a deteſtable turn of mind, than to 

«© hate every thing. I had infinitely rather be judged 

„by thoſe, who give an impartial deciſion.” This 

Franeker Profeſſor found himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged 

to touch, in his Commentaries, on Longus's obſcenities; 

but at the ſame time that he does this, he expreſſes his 

deteſtation of them. Now what could he do more? 

(6) Huet. de Opus alioqui tam obſcenum eft, theſe are Huetius's (6) 
2 1 ebul, _ words, ut gui fine rubore legat eum Cynicum eſſe neceſſi 
res 7 fit. i.e. © A work otherwiſe ſo obſcene, that no one 


*©* abſolutely but a Cynic can read it without bluſhing.” 


This aliogui is relative to a great fault, which he had 
en before taken notice of, viz. that Longus begins 

is book with the birth of his ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs, 
and carries it on to their wedding, their children and 
old age. Pejus etiam vitium eft perverſa & pre: 
poſtera operis aconomia. A paſforum cunabulis inepte or- 
ditur, & wix in eorum nuptiis deſinit : ad eorum uſque 
liberos, imo & ſenectutem ſua narratione progreditur (7). 
Now this is going intirely out of this ſpecies of 
writing. Theſe pieces muſt end on the nuptial day, and 
not mention any thing with regard to the conſequences 
of the marriage. A heroine of romance, with a big- 


(7) Idem, ibid. 


belly and afterwards brought to bed, is a ſtrange cha- 
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- 


Ily, 
ping 


C] Longus's fhepherdeſi . . . « indulges her kiſſes.) 
Ti 4 has not _ or ſix pages, but he finds 
Daphnis enraptured with the pleaſure, which a kiſs 
from his ſhepherdeſs gives him. He cries, TSA $i{anpu 
xzwer E we v mine, ira & kad, ru 
Jul, dh mA G $i (8). i. e.. This (3) Longus, libs 
« is a moſt charming kiſs, for my ſpirit exults with 1 
joy, my heart leaps, my ſoul melts, and ſtill I wiſh : 
* to kiſs again.“ chaſm in the ſame page pre- 
vents our knowing the circumſtances of this kiſs. A 
little after we find him playing with his ſhepherdeſs's 
bubbies (9), without her being offended at it in any (9) K-Siz av - 
manner. The poor maiden in queſtion, happening to 7" #* 74 15 
ſee him ſtark naked, melts with defire, ſhe diſcovering he Adee 2 
nothing in him but what was very lovely. The nymph ama. bid. 
was ſo little terrified at this object, that ſhe went boldly pag. 21+ 
up to it, and after kiſſing her ſhepherd, ſhe helps him 
to put on his cloaths. H 1b 7a vf õννανα AﬀPny, 
i 5 iviminls T0 x4NAO-, S dritte, und abr witO- 
ui e Imapim ... » d, Thy io9ure airs” vos 
%) Youre dν,ũ? wo Tier x) 4979 E,L¶u ge. Ulla 
enim nudum conſpicata Daphnidem, effloreſcentem in ejus 
fulchritudinem incidit, atque contabuit, cum nullam ejus . 
partem vilipendere poſſet (ic) .. . . At illa viciſſim, ( ww) Ibid. pag 
dato oſculo, wiftem illius, jam loti atque denudati, indue- 892 
bat (11). All ſuch incidents would be confideted as (11) Ibid. pags 
monſters, in romances, in the preſent age. Some 19 
criticks will not forgive Marquiſs d'Urfe, for the flight 
favours which he makes Celadon obtain. He is ac- 
cufed, as guilty of a crime, for procuring him the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Aſtrea ſtark naked. The accuſation 
is as follows, Aſtrea being introduced ſpeaking. * It 
is you, /aid/be (12), caſting her eyes on Þ'Urts; (12) Parraſſi 
«« you are author of the injurious treatment I com- 2 OP 
% plain of; and your raſh pen has thrown ſuch inci- 837 11g. * 
« dents into my Hiſtory, as wound my ſoul in the Article XVIII. 
« moſt tender part. I am not more nice than others, con- of Apollo's elifts 
« tinued (be; | forgive amorous tranſports, when they 
„ ariſe from a pure, unſpotted paſſion ; my modeſty 
«« was never ſhocked at a kiſs genteely ſnatched ; and 
« I am ſenſible there are ſome little privacies that 
% love inſpires, which reaſon does not condemn. But 
«© when I reflect that I am one of the three ſhep- 
<«« herdefſes, whom you preſent to Celadon quite naked: 
« with what eye can I behold an incident ſo injurious 
« to my honour? And, may I not conclude, either 
ce that you had an ill opinion of my virtue, or elle 
* took me for a ſlave, whom you intended to fell to 
« this ſhepherd ? If I am not too vain of my beauty, 
„% methinks I may affirm that my face alone was 
« ſufficient to make a conqueſt. There was fire enough 
* in my eyes to ſet a heart on fire; and it will not be 
% over preſumptuous in me, to ſay, that my naked- 
«© neſs was not eſſentially neceſſary to my victory.“ 
This is too common a fault in the Greek Romances (13); (14) Compare 
the women therein make the firſt advances, and the what has been 
men are too reſerved. Huetius does not deny but that i in che re- 
this behaviour of the men is very laudable, according paw 3 
to the rules of morality ; but he juſtly aſſerts that it is py; E. : 
ridiculous according to the laws of romance. Prior 
amat Hyſmina, ſays he (14), ſpeaking of Euſtathius's (14) Huet. de 
book, where the hero makes no anſwer to the lovely Orig. Fabul. E. 


declaration which his heroine makes to him: prior ma page 62. 


amorem & fatetur' & offert fine modiſtia, fine pudore, 

fine arte: Atque his blanditiis neque monetur Hyſminias, 

neque reſpondet. Laudabile id quidem eft, fi ad leges 

Moralis Pbiliſophiæ ; ineptum fi ad Romanenſia præcepta 

exigatur. See above (15) Theagenes laughed at, for (15) In the arti- 
iving Chariclea a box on the ear, becauſe ſhe would cle HELODO- 
iſs him. Mademoiſelle de Scuderi ſeems to have been RUS, remark 

the firſt, who baniſhed from romance, a method which lei 

was injurious to her ſex, and in general to decency. 

She imagined ſhe ſhould be guilty of innovating, by 

repreſenting her. heroines extremely modeſt, and her 6) Prefoce to 

heroes as very tender; and therefore thought herſelf b Ha, 

obliged to give the reaſons for it in the Preface to her folio iij. It is to 

Brabim, which is the firſt of her romances. Her be obſerves that 

words are as fallow (16). Reader; you will here ſee, res wag eu ry 

« if I miſtake not, the decorum of things and condi» be, becher, u 

« tions pretty exactly obſerved ;. and 1 1 — ſpeaks, 

A : ſerte 
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muſt put his lips directly to that 
tient writers mention 


1 ſerted any particular in my work, but what Ladies 
% may read without caſting down their eyes and bluſh- 
« ing. If you do not ſee my hero fondled by the women, 
« jt Is not becauſe he is unamiable and unworthy of 
«« their love; but it is that I might not treſpaſs againſt 
the rules of decency in the character of the Ladies; 
„ and againſt veriſimilitude in men, who ſeldom are 
«« cruel to the fair, and cannot act ſuch part a with any 
«© grace. To conclude, whether things ought to be 
«© thus, or that I judged of my hero from my own 
«« weakneſs, I did not care to put his fidelity to that 
«© dangerous trial; and was contented not to make a 
« Hylas of him, without making him an Hyppolitus.” 
[D The Shepherd . . . . muſt his lips directly 
to that part . . . of the Glaſs . . . where ſhe had ap- 
plied 8 The tranſlator of Huetius explains this 
(19) Huet. d after the following manner (17). 46 bes Cage) (18) 
Orig, Fabul. Re- Euftathius ſumfifſe videtur hoc elegans urbanitatis genus, 
mavenſ. pag, 64. qua Hyſminam pocula miniſtrantem induxit, & qua parte 
18) Vide Longi poculi labra delibans ſuis ipſa tetigerat, eadem Hyſminie 
aftralia, lib. 3. bibituro tangenda leniter offerentem. i. e. From this 
F. b edit. Longus, Euſtathius ſeems to have taken that polite 
— „ behaviour, where he brings in Hyſmina ſerving the 
« cup; and gently preſenting Hyſminias, who is go- 
ing to drink, that part of the cup which had been 
«« touched by her lips.” Euſtathius might have traced 
this piece of gallantry higher, we finding it in Lucian, 
This ſcoffer introduces Juno, reproaching Jupiter with 
drinking Ganymedes's leavings ; and applying his 
mouth exactly to that part of the cup where Ganymede 
had put his. Esel dd x &roywraepne©- wore, Id 
Ixiogy. xc T0TO- d e u Adu, de bd 
c auri, Thc, & d xa air; irie, xa 5 de Tpooippneo's 
rd xi, ine xe rens pace, xa Page. Interdum autem 
ubi ſolum deguflaſti, porrigis ipſi: deinde ipſo bibente ca- 
licem N & quantum in ipſe reſtat, ebibis, qua 
parte ipſe bibit, & ubi labia applicuit, ut & bibas ſimul, 
(19) Lucianus, & ofculeris (19). 
in Dialogo De- In Ovid's time, the Ladies did not uſe to preſent 
rum, fag: m. or offer the Glaſs out of which they had drunk; but 


tem. 4. the lover endeavoured to get it from them, in order to 
apply his lips to the ſame place where theirs had been 
fixed. This is a precept of Ovid. 
* L * ihe tata labellis 
(20) Ovid. de ocula, quagus bibet parte puella bibas (20). 
3 That is, : 


«© Whene'er ſhe drinks, be firſt to take the cup; 
* And where ſhe laid her lips, the 2 ſup. 


RT DEN. 


(21) The 4th of L believe this is fill the cuſtom in ſeveral parts of the 


Act 4. world. Moliere introduces it in one of the ſcenes of 
| * (2 IM | 

| t. Jerom, deſcribing the filly actions of lovers, 
. Ne- takes no notice of the above ; but he comes pretty near 
fotian, pag. m. it, he ſpeaking of victuals that were offered after they 
213. had been caſted (22). Crebra munuſcula & ſudariola, 


(4) Du Verdier 


LOR 


ping e little, ſhe afterwards 8 glaſs in ſuch a manner to the herd, that he 

where ſhe had applied hers [D]. 
Longus, and therefore we cannot very well tell the time in which 
he flouriſhed. There are ſeveral editions, as well as tranſlations of his work EJ. {The 
Engliſh Verſion, of which there have been four editions, is aſcribed to the late J. 
Craggs Eſq; Secretary of State.] Addit. by the Tranſl, | * 


one of the an- 


* 


& faſciolas, & 1 ori afplicitas, & oblatos & DE- 
GUSTATOs cibos, blandaſque & dulces literulas ſanfus 
amor non habet. Mel meum, lumen meum, meum deſi- 
derium, omnes delicias, & lepores, & riſu dignas urba- 
nitates, & ceterat ineptias amatorum in cumædiis erube- 
ſeimus. i. e. Holy or divine love has nothing to do 
« with frequent gifts, handkerchiefs, . gatters, and 
« clothes which the lover has kiſſed; with meats 
% offered after their bting taſted ; or with fond love 
„letters. We bluſh at theſe expreſſions, my honey, my 
« light or ornament, my defire; and all the delicacies, 
«« pretty conceits, ridiculous pleaſantries, and other 
6 E of lovers that are ſound in comedies.” He 
ſays in another place (23) SpeHabis aliena ofcula & (23) Idem, Ep. 
præguſtalus cibos. i. e. You will behold another's 47 
« kiſles, and food that has been taſted before.” Here 
follows Ovid's precept. | 


Et guodcungus cibi digitis libaverit illa, 
Tu pete : ; . fit tibi tacta manus (24). (24) Ovid. de 
hat is, arte Amat. lib, 1. 
« When ſhe to carving does her hand advance, _ 
Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 
57% Darpkx. 


[E] There are ſeveral editions as wwell as tranſlations 

of his work,) This Romance, tranſlated into French 
y Amiot, was printed at Paris in 1559. Laurence 
Gambara has given a verſion or rather a paraphraſe of 
it in Latin verſes, which Voſſius (25) cenſures very (25) Voſſius, de 
much. He declares, that Gambara not only changes, #5 Grace, 
adds, and omits ſeveral particulars ; but likewiſe that * 577. 

he frequently miſunderſtands Longus's meaning. God- 

frey Jungerman's proſe tranſlation is infinitely ſuperior. (26) I aſſert this 
to it. It was printed in Hanaw, with the Greek text on the authority 
and notes in the year 1605. Another verſion of it 2 — 
had been publiſhed before in Heidelberg, in the year e fag 0 b. 
1601 (26) ; and before this, the work had been printed cloſe of pag: 307, 
only in Greek, at Florence, by Philip Junta in 1598, & Grec. Lat, 
from the manuſcript of Lewis Alamanni's library, with Heid. 1601, 840. 
notes by Raphael Columbanius. Mention is made of (25) In the te- 
an edition in 8vo, in Greek and Latin, by the Com- mark [B]. 
melins's, in the year 1606. I took ſome notice, a- 

bove (27), of the Franeker edition. By the way, I (28) I write this 
cannot think what it was, that prompted Voſlius to in 1694, 
ſay, that Gambara had tranſlated Longus 170 years be- (ag) Thuan. lib. 
fore the time he wrote; for it would follow, from 84. pag. 76. 
thence, that it was, now (28), upwards of two hun- 
dred years ſtanding ; and nevertheleſs Thuanus fixes (30) Obſtat In- 
Gambara's death, but to the year 1586 (29). It is genium tenue, & 
true indeed that he declares him to be ninety years of Jr. in «v- 
ge ; but it is ſo much the more impoſlible to adjuſt 57 1 Ws 
/ offius's calculation by this, as it is certain that Gam« ten invalide. 
bara ſet about his tranſlation in his old age (30) ; and 
at the time that Cardinal de Granvelle, ro whom he (31) Clog. ex- 
dedicated it, was Viceroy of Naples. Teflier (31) does Tinga, m. 
not mention the verſioa of Longus, in the 1. pay: 45: 

he gives of Gambara's works. 


(4) Du Verder. LORME (PHILIBERT DE) one of the ableſt Architects that France could boaſt, 


Page 949+ 


(+5) And not near 
Noion, as is faid 
after 


in Moreri, 


Saint Bacchus of Angers (a) 
the dedication of Nova 


„was born in Lions. 
and Charles IX (a), and Abbot of St. Eloi of Noion (b), and of Saint Sergius and 

Thus his Abbies are called (c) by Anthony Mizauld, in (e Orlia 
mira Artificia comparandorum fructuum, dated at Paris the 1ſt 5. 8 


He was Chaplain in Ordinary to Henry II, 


He of November 1564. He is called Abbot of Livri in Ronfard's Life; and it is added Ul, . Zig" 
that he had a quarrel with this great Poet [4], in which Catharine of Medicis declared 3, W gel, 


[4] He had a guarrel with ſev. This Poet 
wrote a ſatyr which he entitled /2 Traelle crof/ie ; 
the Trowel crofiered, blaming the King for beſtow- 
<< ing benefices on Houſe-builders, and other ſtill meaner 
« mechanics, wherein he levels his ſatyr particularly 

at one de Lorme, architect of the Tuilleries, who 
4c had obtained the Abbey of Livri, and who has left 
%a pretty good work on Architecture. It may not 


him Audgau. Alba. 


< be improper to take notice, in this place, of the hatred 
„ of this Abbot, who, out of revenge, one day cauſed 
« the gate of the Tuilleries to be ſhut againſt Ronſard, 
« who followed the queen-mother. But Ronſard, who 
« was ſatyrical enough when he pleaſed, immediately 
« wrote with a pencil on the Gate, which the Sieur 
« de Sarlan cauſed immediately to be opened to him, 
« the following Latin in capital letters ; FORT. 
„ I REVERENT. 


(1) Biaet, Ve de 
Ronjard, pag. m. 
144 


owns, had transformed a ſannet into a 


LOR 


him (de Lorme) to be in the wrong. He 
titles of which may be ſeen in La Croix du 


% REVERENT. HABE. The Queen, at her re- 
«« turn, ſeeing this inſcription, in the of learned 
«© men and the Abbot of Livry himſelf, would abſo- 
«© Jutely know the meaning of, and occaſion of it. 
«« Ronſard interpreted it, after de Lormè had com- 
«« plained that this inſcription was levelled at him, 
«« and confeſſed that, by a harmleſs irony, he had 
„% made that inſcription for him when read in 
« French; but that it ſuited him ſtill better in 


Latin; theſe being the firſt words, abbreviated, of favour, having obtained the Abbey of Liury, forgot 


« a Latin epigram of Auſonius, which begins thus, 
% Fortunam reverenter habe, adviſing him, thereby, 
to reflect on his primitive, groveling fortune, and 
not to ſhut the gate againſt the muſes. The Queen 
«« afliſted Ronſard in ta cing his revenge ; ſhe, after 
laughing a little, ſeverely reprimanding the Abbot 
« of Livry ; and faying aloud, that the Tuilleries 
«« were dedicated to the muſes (1).“ Du Peyrat re- 
lates this ſtory, and adds a preamble to it, very much 
in disfavour of de Lorme, and which perhaps is not 
well grounded; for the author of Ronſard's life has 
not made the like reflection, and nevertheleſs it might 


We ſhall give ſome very eſſential corrections and. additions to this article in the 


note [A] below. 


[4] . . ſome correfions and additions to this article.] 


I do not doubt but it is an error to ſay, that de Lorme 


was Abbot of Livri, as is aſſerted in Ronſard's life. 
omen Fourre held the Abby of Livri in commendam, 
fore the death of Henry II; and was ſucceeded. 
Anthony Abelli, another Dominican. Neverthel 
Binet and du Peyrat, cited by Bayle, ſuppoſed that de 
Lorme was Abbot of it, about the year 1564. I muſt 
obſerve that du Peyrat is to 
cauſe he has only followed Binet. The ſatyr againſt 
de Lorme, faid to be written by Ronſard, and by him 
entitled Ja Truelle Craſſee, is, in my opinion, a mere 
chimera ; and I have not met with it in any of the 
editions of Ronſard conſulted by me. I ſcarce doubt 
but that Binet, who has crowded together a great 
number of errors in Ronſard's life, as 55 himſelf 
tyr. The 
incident is as follows. Ronſard, when but about thirty 
years of age, and fired with the exalted idea he enter- 
tained of Poetry, which he looked upon as the Queen 
of all arts and ſciences ; and conſequently as worthy 
of being rewarded by crowned heads with a truly royal 
magnificence, was exaſperated to find himſelf in low 
circumſtances. He complained of this in a ſonnet 
which he addreſſed to William Aubert, a native of 
Poitou, a Lawyer and Poet. This piece bears no other 
title than that of Sonnet, which is prefixed to it; and 
I will tranſcribe it here, becauſe Ronſard n it; 
at leaſt it is not inſerted in the laſt edition which Ron- 
ſard himſelf gave of all his Poems, in a very beauti- 
2 folio, in the year 1584. The Sonnet is as fol- 
WS. 
Penſes-tu, mon Aubert, que Pempire de France, 
Soit plus cheri du Ciel que cellui des Medois, 
Que cellui des Romains, que cellui des Gregois, 
Dui fant de leur grandeur tombez en decadence ? 
otre Empire mourra, immitant Pinconſtance 
De toute choſe nie, & mourront quelque fois 
Nos vers & nos eſcrits, fayent Latins ou Francois, 
Car rien d bumain ne fait à la mort riſiſtance. 
Ah, il vaudroit mieux efire Architecte ou Magon, 
Pour richement tymbrer le haut dun tcuſſon 
D'une crofſe honorable, en lieu d une Truelle : 
Mais de quoi ſert Þ honneur d' eſcrire tant de vert, 
Puiſſ on 1 en ſent plus rien, quand la Pargue cruelle 
Dui des Muſes n' a foin, nous a mis a Þ envers. 
| The ſenſe is, 
% Can you think, my Aubert, that the empire of the 
« French is more the darling of heaven than that of 
« the Medes, of the Romans or Greeks, all which 
% have fallen from their exalted height? Our empire, 


LORME. (N. DE) one of the moſt famous French Phyſicians about the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth Century, and the beginning of the ſeventeenth, was a native of 


Vor. VII, 


s for nothing here, be- 


165 


ine. 


r ſeveral works of Architecture, the 


have ſerved to juſtify Ronſard. However this be, 
here follow du Peyrat's words. As the me fr of this 
Chaplain of William the ci King of England pro- 
cured him the honour of the Biſbopric of Mans, and gain- 
ed bim univerſal praiſe ; ſo, on the contrary, the inſo- 

lence and pride of an eccleflaſtic belonging to the Chapel 

of the Queen mother, Catharine de Medicis, expoſed him 

to the laughter of the Court and of that great Princeſs. | 

His name was Philibert de Lorme, who, by his mifireſi's 2 N 
hims- nriguirez de 
Self to a great degree ; and his inſolence occaſioned the * - bag —_ 
great Ronſard, the French Homer, to write a ſatyr a- 

gainſt him entitled, la Truelle crofſee (2). He writes (3) ” . "os 
the two verſes of Auſonius, of which we have only NN 
the three firſt worde in Ronſard's life. See the mar- pj, 


Dives, ab exili 

gin (3). pregredicre hn 
(a) Du Chine has, by miſtake, given the name of Avon. 

St. to the Abby, which, by the way, is without a 

2 walls of Angers (*). Abbot Chatelain, in his Ve- e 

cabulaire Hagiologique, ſays St. Sierge and St. Bacq, 5% 4. F , 

which is the true reading. Rem. CriT. — Ay 1 of 


theſe of Aja. 


* imitating the inconſtancy of all things that had a birth, 
will die; and our poems and other compoſitions, 
„whether Latin or French, will die one time or o- 
ther; for nothing human can bear up againſt death. 
„ - . Alas ! it were much better to be an architect or 
* builder ; to richly blazen the top of an eſcutcheon, 
«© with an honourable crofier, inſtead of a Trowel : 
«© but what honour will be gained by writing ſo great 
a number of Verſes, fince we muſt be altogether 
«« inſenſible to ſuch a glory, when the cruel fates, who 
«© do not take the leaſt care of the Muſes, ſhall have 
«« ſtopped our breath? 

This ſonnet is the backſide of folio 68, of the 
Continuation premiere & ſeconde des amotrs de P. de 
Ronſard Vaudomois, printed in 8vo. at Roan 1557. 1 
do not doubt but it was from this ſonnet that Binet, 
who properly had not ſeen it, and had had only a 
confuſed account of it, adjuſted, after his manner, 
what he relates concerning the pretended ſatyr of Ron- 
ſard, which he ſays was entitled /a Truelle crofſee. 

If de Lorme ſhut the Tuilleries gate againſt Ronſard, 
on account of his writing the piece abovementioned, 
Binet is greatly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that this incident 
bap in 1564 or thereabouts, and under the 
queen - mother. It muſt be fixed under Henry II, and 
no later than 1557. | 

De Lorme died in 1557. I have ſeen his Nouvelles 
Inventions pour bien baſtir & 2 petit frais, trowvutes 
1 agueres par Philibert de Lorme, Lyonnais Archite&e, 
Conſeillier, & Aulmonier ordinaire du feu Roy Henry, 
& Abbe de St. Eiy lex Nœen 1561. Paris, in fol. de 
57 feuillets. i. e. Inventions teaching how to build 
«« well and at a little expence ; diſcovered lately by 
„Philibert de Lorme, a native of Lions, Architect, 
«© Counſellor, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the late 
« King Henry, and Abbot of St. Eloy lez Noyon.“ 
He ſays in his preface, The works which I have ap- 
pointed and ordered, from fifteen years of age to this time, 
under different kinds and methods, according to the true 
art of architefure, I will not ſay in . this kingdom, but 
alſo in ſeveral others &c. In folio 36. Meditating now 
on no other thing, but to proceed in my uſual ſimplicity; 
and to hide myſelf as much as poſſible from men, that I 
may have the better opportunity of purſuing my fludies in 
Architecture, and of applying myſelf to the fludy of the 
hal 8 to which I have entirely devoted my 
tf, Tt. 

#7; ſhall conclude with taking notice, that du Cheſne 
is unjuſtly animadverted upon (*), for writing St. Serge ; 
ſince both in Angers, and in the ſtates of Abbies, they 
always ſay St. Serge, and not St. Sierge. 


(*) Under the 
note (a) in 
Bayle's article of 
DE LORME | 
(Philibert) as 

do ve. 


Moulins in 
* Bourbonnois 


L OR 


Bbutbonhois. He was'chief Phyſiciah to 'Queeh Mary of Medieis4 and after ' having 
long attended on the Court, he retired to Moulins'on account of his advanced age, and 


a : : 4 (a) 
| | there enjoyed in tranquillity the fame he had acquired [A]. I know not what year he wy 
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(1) See, con- 
cerning this book, 
the cloſe of the 
remark (E of 
the article [JOU- 
BERT. 


() Patin, Lettre 


363. pag- 8 5. of 
com. 3 


(3) Idem, ibid. | 
pag. 87. 


pulbus city of Paris. 


(4) It is a ſonnet 
in the form of an 
acroſtic. It is 
prefixed to Ba- 
chot's book, with 
another ſonnet of 
de Lorme the fa- 
ther, 


died in'; and I could hà ve ſwelled this article confiderably, had Patin pub] 
he intended to write [BJ. Our de Lorme left a ſon, who 


practiſed Phyſie 


iſhed the book 
with as much 


reputation as his father; He practiſed in Paris with vaſt” ſucceſs [O], and beſides did 
great honour to his art, by is own long life. When very far advanced in years he yet 
had” vigour" enough to reſolve to marry again [DJ, which circumſtance we are told in 
Guy Patin. I have heard that he really married again; and that he made choice of a 
very young and very pretty maiden, and it was thought tfiat this would haſten his death; 
but it only brought his. ybung wife to the grave; for ſhe got a conſumption” by this old 
man's ſide, and could never be cured [E J. Mr. de Lorme's converſation. was 


f 


[4] He rnired to Moulins on account of his advanced 
age, and there enjoyed in tranquillity the fame he had ac- 
wired.) The letter which the Sieur Bathot wrote to 
im, and which he publiſhed before his treatiſe of 
popular errors (1), contains what follows. In caſe you 
1% like it, thoſe who do otherwiſe muſt be very nice; 
„ ſince our Kings, -Queeris, Princes and Princeſſes of 
France and Lorrain, have fo long time had, and 
«« ſtill have, ſo high an eſteem for you and your de- 
«« ferts ; that nothing could have detained you fo long 
« from their ordinary ſervice; but your inability to 
% follow the Court, which your very advanced, and 
« happy old age, more loaden with honours than 
** with years, has reduced you to. When you re- 
turned contented, and glutted as it were, with ſuch 
* an abundance of honours, to your own houſe, and 
„the place of your birth, where every one ſaw the 
„ honour which, our moſt Auguſt King Lewis the Juſt 
- (XLII) did you, returning victorious from Languedoc 
in December 1622, with the Queen his mother, by 
lodging at , your, houſe in 1 beginning of 1623, as 
a teſtimony of their kindneſs.” _ 
[LB] 1 could have felled this article conſiderably, had 
Patin publiſhed the book be intended to write.) He would 


have given therein the Elogium of this Phyſician, who. 


is the ſubject of the preſent article. I formerly col- 
elected a great number of materials, in order for com- 
«« poling Elogiums, in Latin, of ſuch, of the French as 


« have made a figure in the ſciences, in imitation of 
may digeſt next. 


« Sczvola Sammarthanus, which I 1 xt 
«« winter during the evenings ; but the great number 


% of my patients makes me afraid, ſo that I cannot 


«« abſolutely promiſe this. You will oblige me, in 
«*« deſiring Mr, de Lorme, to ſend me ſome memoirs 
concerning his late father, who I know was a great 


man, and concerning whom I know ſomething ma- 


* terial, way I. will inſert boldly, with regard tothe 
« ſicknels of Mary de Medicis ; on which occafion 
« Mr. du Laurent diſapproved bleeding miſled by a 
*« paſſage of Hippocrates who ſays, that bleeding mult 
% not employed in a Joofenct,” fluente aluo venam 
non ſecabis; whillt Mr. de Lorme, on the contrary, 
* aſſerted, and was urgent for phlebotomy (2).” Patin 
adds, that three Phyſicians, of Paris were conſulted, 
and confirmed Mr. de Lorme's opinion. The Queen- 
* mother was let blood and recovered . . . I intend, 
« ſays he, to make my Elogiums more beautiful, more 
« curious and more hiſtorical than thoſe of Sammar- 
* thanus, and inferiour to them in nothing but the 
Diction (3).” It is pity he did not execute ſo uſe- 
ful a deſign. n 
[C] Hzs fon ._. . practiſed in Paris with great 125 
ceſs.] Bachot, in the above - cited letter, ſpeaks as fol- 
lows of Mr, Lorme the father. I give you an account 
of the ſubje of this work, which you encouraged by your 
advice, if you will be ſo good as to behald it with a 
favourable eye ; as likewiſe your ſor, one of the moſt ju- 
dicious and fineſt geniui's, in our profeſſion, of his age, 
as he is acknowledged by the whole Court, and in the po- 
Bachot wrote this in 1626. . 
prefixed to his work a letter, which de Lorme the ſon, 
a relation of his, Counſellor tothe King and his Phyfician 
in ordinary, had wrote to him, together with a ſonnet 
of his compoſing (4). I am to oblerve, that he pre- 
vailed with Gaulmyn, his couſin, to make ſome Latin 
verſes in praiſe of this treatiſe . of Bachot. They are 
prefixed to the book. | | 


wigour enough lo reſokue to marry again.] I will quote 
a paſſage to this purpoſe, with all. its circumſtances, 


fide, and could ntver be cured.) 


| 00" EL beſcis ei iotum putrimonium adficers, oujus pol 
[D] When wery far advanced in years, he yet had 


inchanting. 


extracted from a letter of Guy Patin, dated the 18th 
of June 1666. When you told Mr. de Lorme, 
„that Mr. Blondel would prove Antimony to be poi- 
« ſon, you ſay he took a preat leap, made a great 
« ſtretch, 1 | 
he can leap in that manner; and, heaven be raiſed 
% be Hill leaps : but Antimony has occaſioned the fall 
«« of many, who will never riſe again, nor leap more, 
« Heavens preſerve him, and bring him back to Bour- 
« bon in good health; and fince he intends to marry 
« again, | wiſh him a beautifül wife, ſuch a one as he 
„ would make choice of, There is, nothing like dy- 
« ing by a fine ſword. A man muſt enter with honor 


yY 


* in the holy Synagogue (5).” In a letter dated the (5) Patin, Let- 
the ſame year, he writes-as follows (6), „f et, * 205. 


2oth of Oct. of 
1 bear that My. de Lorne is ſet out from Lyons, and is 
returning to Bourbon or Moutins, where he intends to 


his fout : for, as to bir body, J fancy it has but kttle oc- 
cafion of ſuch a piece of furniture, He had neither exe- 
cuted nor laid aſide this defign, when Patin wrote the 
letter whence the following words are extracted. Þ 
« lately ſaw Mr. de Lorme, who was a little indiſ- 
% poſed, but poſſeſſed of the ſame vigour of mind as 
« when in perfect health. Though ſo very far ad- 
« yanced in years, it is {aid that he intends to marry 
again; and ſome perſon encourages him in this fol- 
« ly, to bring him to the triumvirat, which will be 
« a dangerous yoke, and perhaps fatal, to him. I 
„% wiſh it may be for the good of his ſoul, and the 
«© warmth of his fett (5).” He 


bove (8). This 

of January 1670. It proves that de Lorme lived then 

in that city, and had been twice meg 2 

[EI The wife , . . got a cos ſumpiion by this old man's 
1 If ſhe had taken a 

reſolution, in hopes of gaining a great fortune, to live 


merely as the Sunamite (9), ſhe had juſt cauſe to be (9) See remark 
IA] of the arti- 
le GUILLE- 


grieved, at finding the ill effects of the function ſhe 
undertook ; and how contagious, for a young woman, 
an old man's bed is. Several phyſicians maintain, that 
it is good for a dettepit man, tb lie with a fat, plump 
child; but that it is dangerous, for the latter to have 
ſuch a bed-fellow. Nevertheleſs, the fate of our de 
Lorme's wife, was very different from what women 
in her circumſtances commonly. mett with; and thus 
the hopes ſhe might have entertained, of ſoon becom- 
ing a young, blooming, briſk, fich widow, had not 
been raſh. With 735 to de Lbrme, if he did not 
pay his tribute to old age, by the decay of his me- 
mory (10) and learning, he paid it another way, I 
mean, by his folly of N to marry again: ſo 
true it is, that old age is a Toll, Which admits not of 
any abſolute exemption. Many reaſons might be 
urged, pro and con, on the queſtion, whether ſuch a 
marriage as that of de Lorme, is more incongruous 
than Tac of Pablicius arid Septicia, two very. aged 
perſons. Valerius Maximus informs us, that Augnftus 
revoked Septicia's will, by which the had bequeathed 
her whole eſtate to her huſband, in prejudice of her 


n 


(5) Ibid. Letter 
marry again. He does well, if it be for the htalth off. 421+ pag. 251. 


It is very well with him, if, at his age, 


| » Afterwards gives Ste- (7) Ibid. Letter 

phen Paſquier's epigram, which has been cited a- 306. pag. 490. 
is dated from Paris, the r 4th ($) Remark 

[N] of the arti- 


cle BEZA, 


c 


METE, 


— See the fol- 
0 


children by a former huſband. This author beſtows | 


the higheſt applauſes on the juſtice of this decree. 
Si ipſa equitai hac de re cogmſceret, poſſetne juſtius aut 
gravius pronuntiare ? Spernis quos genuiſt i 4 nubis effeeta, 
teflamenti ordinem wiolento animo confundis : neque eru- 

linda jan 


wing remark. 


corpori marciddm ſenoctulom tuam ſubſiraviſti (11). i. e. (11) Val. Max. 


« If Equity itſelf were to take cognizance of this af- lib. 7. cap. 7: 


fair, could it pronounce ſentence with more juſtice = 4+ Page Ms 
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inchanting [ FJ. He had been Phyſician to Gaſton of France 


{«) Patin, Le- Continue Jong in that employ 
ter 415 Boy 


215» of tom · 


„% or weight? Vou contemn thoſe to whom you gave 
„ birth; you marry. in a period, of liſe When you are 
«« palt chi d-bearing .: you violently, wreſt or confound 
« the order'of your will; nor do you bluſh to leave all 
«« your eſtate to a may, to whoſe withered carcaſs you 
joyned your own liſeleſs one Perhaps it would be 
jaſt to diſſolve, among Chriſtians, more frequently than 
is done, ſuch marriages wherein are joy ned together, 
either two extremes of the ſame character, or two 
oppoſite ones 3 I mean either two antiquated folks, or 
an old perſon and a very young. one. 

F] Mr. de Lorme's converſation was inchanting. ] 
The only commentary I will give on this occaſion, 
ſhall be two paſſages from Guy and Patin. 1 yelter- 


12) le. the « day (12) paid a viſit to Mr. de Lorme at his houſe. 
bh of Novemb. 4 He received me very kindly, when we chatted to- 
2805 „ pether for a full hour, neither of us being mute on 


« that occaſion. He is a charming man in converſa- 
« tion, as well as in every thing elſe. He has a won- 
«« derful memory for a man of fourſcore and five years 
„of age, I am of opinion that he will die in his old 
„fin, with his antimony in his heart and head; and 
„ nevertheleſs, what comforts me, is, I hope he will 
«© never take any, he having fo little occaſion for 
(13) Patin, Let- © jt (13).” Some weeks after he paid him another 
ter sol., Pig» viſit. Yeſterday I ſaw Mr. de Lorme, who ſtill en- 
459* « joys an unclouded underſtanding and a prodigious 
« memory, two faculties he poſſeſſes in their high vi- 
«« gour and nothing like as in old age ; but I will not an- 
„ {wer for the reſt ; he being a great boaſter on that 
« article, Maximus eft aretalogus. I am told that he 
% was not a good hand at practice; notwithſtanding 
« his pretended and pretty myſtical polypharmacy, 
« he is a mighty man in converſation. He has trea- 
« ſured up a vaſt deal of uſeful knowledge, and com- 
* municates it wonderfully well; and, which is more, 


They are 
from the Re- 
marks to the Pa- 
ris edit. (1733) 
of Bayle's Dic- 
tionary, vol. 3+ 
Page 904 


LORME (N. DE). 
pellier, and 
wrote ſome 


167 


ke. of Orleans, but dig, 
x. (9), F was much longer Policing a, N 
We ſhall/ſee below that he died in 1678 LC. n Spaw. 


* 
* he is extremely reſerved, when he is deſired to give 
* his r of the merit of ſeveral of the Literari, 
** who lived in France within theſe hundred years: 
On theſe occaſions he happily employs his judg- 
ment and affection, nemini faris injuriam, nulli quid: 
** guam detrabit debite laudis, Take him altogether, 


« he is a great man, who is vaſtly indebted to God 


and nature for his perfections. f only wiſh he was 

1 not ſo — a romancer, when the point is to 

ah 8 f ome perſon who is not ſo deſerving of it. 

But I fancy he does this, on purpoſe that he may 

not be thought a boaſter and flanderer, which, in 

*« ſome reſpects, is very commendable (14).” From the (14) Ibid. Letter 

former of theſe two paſſages, it may be inferred, that 593+ pag. 476- 

he was born in 1584. E ee e -othanes 
[G] He died in 1678.) This I will prove from the 228 

following paſſage of the Mercure Galant. We have 

*« loſt a Phyſician, as old as he was famous. I mean 

Mr. de Lorme, who always did that, which has 

«+ paſſed for a proverb with regard to Phyſicians, and 

** which never fails of being objected to them: PH. 

** cian cure thy ſelf. He had given vogue to a ptiſan 

called Bow/len-rouge, i.e. red broth, which has been 

Hof benefit to thouſands of people. The vaſt ſums 

* he ſpent in making experiments, are a proof of 

the pleaſure he took, not to be ignorant of any 

particular in his profeſſion, | He died at an hundred 

<« years of age, in Marſhal de Crequy's houſe, where 

* he lived. He was ſtill very lively; and I have 

«« ſeen ſome very good verſes of his, which I was 

* aſſured he had made but a fortnight before (15).” I (15) Mercure 

do not think that he lived to above a hundred years C, for July 

of age; and would rather follow Patin's calculation, pan | 0p" 

according to which he mult have died at fourſcore and he 

fourteen years of age. 


Here follow ſome material corrections and additions (*) to this article. 
His Chriſtian name was John. 
223 Phyſic in the Fores, as early as the year 1378; at which time he 

atin and French Verſes, which was prefixed, the ſame year, to the troi/ſieme 
Notaire of John Papon. Our de Lorme, before he was firſt Phyſician to Mary of Medicis, 


He was a Doctor of Mont- 


had acted in the fame capacity with regard to Louiſa of Lorrain, wife to Henry III; 
and he alſo was Phyſician to Henry IV in 1606. He died in 1637 at ninety years of 


( « ) Suppofing the 
year to begin in Pag. 1445. 
January. Moreri, 0 
who declares him 
tobe bornin 1519 | 
is miſtaken. it is the firſt Duke of Guile, 
ſaid in his epi- 
taph, that he died 
the 7th of the 
Calends of Jan. 
15743 and that 
he lived annos 49, 
menſes 10, dies 8, 
boras quatuor, ive. 
49 years, 10 
« months, 8 


[4] He was a man of the moſt exalted abilities, but 
made an ill uſe of them to the prejudice of France.] Here 
follows his picture, as drawn by Mezerai. The 
„ Cardinal was a man of prodigious fire, reſtleſs, 
„ and ever forming intrigues and cabals, to aggran- 
« dize his family, as capable of inventing them on a 
“ ſudden, as his elder brother was of putting them in 
* execution. He was exceedingly greedy of money, 
% lofty in words and vindictive; revengetul and never- 
« thele(s cloſe, fearſul and diſſembling, except in the 
** reſenting of injuries. To conclude, by his erudi- 
„tion and the charms of his eloquence, which was 


% days, and 4 

„hours See the 
Nomen la tor Car- 
dinalium, p. 141, 


„ natural to him, he had the advantage, to 
(1) Mezerai, * force every one to liſten to him (1).” If the 
Hit. de France, reader — have a copy of this picture, he may 


tom. CO p98» 2. 


peruſe what follows. Tbis Prince, whoſe name is 
ſo famous in Hiſtory, and who had a genius and 
caſt of mind extremely vivacious and penetrating ; 
an ardent, impetuous, and vehement diſpoſition ; a 
rare flow .of natural eloquence ; much more learn- 
ing than could be ex in a perſon of his 
„high quality, and which his eloquence made much 
greater than it really was; this Prince, I ſay, was 


age, as de Recolles ſays. See alſo Aſtruc in the Memoirs of Trevcux, for Auguſt 1731, 
De Lorme's ſon's name was Charles, He had been Phyſician in ordinary 
Lewis XIII, and died at fourſcore and eleven years of age in 1678. | 
LORRAIN (CHARLES of) Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Rheims, ſon of Claude 
was born in February 1525 (a). 
exalted abilities, but made an ill uſe of them, to the great prejudice of France [A], in 
order to ſatiate his violent thirſt after riches and honours, 
able benefices in 1550, by the death of Cardinal John of Lorrain, his uncle [B], 


He was a man of the moſt 


He ſucceeded to very conſider- 


whoſe 
debts 


the moſt intrepid man, in his cabinet, that ever 
was, in inventing and enterpriſing mighty things 
* and vaſt defigns ; but at the ſame time he was the 
moſt fearful and weakeſt, when he was to execute 
any thing which he ſaw to be dangerous; and eſ- 
pecially it cannot be denied, but that, during his 
« whole life, he was fired with N paſſion 
* for aggrandizing his family (2). ele words of (2) Maimb- 
We alt + are bebre that 2 where he relates, Sy an 
that this Eardin | formed, in Council of Trent, 
the firſt plan of the league. | 

DUB] He ſucceeded to very confiderable benefices in 15 50. 
by the death of his uncle.] Cardinal John of Lorrain 
« had endeavoured to ſettle himſelf in France, in imi- 
«« tation of the Duke of Guile his brother; and this he 
had done in contempt of the ſacred canons, and the 
% moſt antient laws of the Church. He was at the ſame 
*« time Archbiſhop of Lyons, Rheims and Narbonne; 
«« Biſhop of Mets, Toul, Verdun, Teroüane, Lugon, 
«© Alby and Valence; and Abbot of Gorze, Fecamp, 
Cluny and Marmoutier (3).” His nephew did not 
ſucceed to all theſe benefices, but to a very conſiderable 
part of them (4). The Biſhopric of Mets was given 

| | to 


«c 
66 


la Ligue, 
liv. 1. pag. 12. 
Dutch edit. 


(4) Varillas, 
HH. de Fran- 
gors I, liv. 7. page 
264. ad ann, 


1536, 
(4) See, in the 


the words of 
Thuanus. 


follow ngremark, _ 


168 
(+) See the re- 


mark [C] 


te) See remark 
IA] of the arti 
cle LIZET. 


(5) Thuan. lib, 


6. pag. 122, ad 


am. 1 550. 


LOR 


debts he never diſcharged [C], though he had promiſed the cfeditors he would. At the 
fame time he ingratiated himſelf, by mean condeſcenſions, with the Ducheſs of Va- 
lentinois (b), and gained vaſt authority, he filling the higheſt employments in the King- 


dom with his creatures. 


He did not always wait till ſuch employments were vacant, he 


frequently removing the poſſeſſors of them, which the firſt Preſident of the Parliament of 


Paris fatally experienced (c). 


This Cardinal, who had enjoyed an almoſt unlimited au- 
thority under Henry II, was ſtill much more powerful under Francis II; he, and the 


Duke of Guiſe his brother governing the Kingdom at pleaſure, upon pretence that they 
were uncles of Queen Mary Stuart. He made a conſpicuous figure in the conference of 


Poiſſi, by his eloquence and erudition; and it is very probable, that the only motive of 

_ holding of that aſſembly, was, that he might have an opportunity 
He likewiſe made a conſiderable figure in the 
Council of Trent; but did not maintain in it the liberties of the Gallican Church, with 


his conſenting to 
of ſhewing his genius and eloquence [D]. 


to Robert de Lenoncourt, who was very inſtrumental 
in reducing this city to the power of France a little 
after (5). 

Cardinal John of Lorraine had found by experience, 
that his ſucceſſor would not wait, till his death, for 
his inheritances. Read what follows. Baſe and 
«« deteſtable ingratitude ; not having patience till the 
«© late Cardinal de Lorraine his uncle, whoſe favour 
* had brought him from Navarre college to Court; 
„ a man, who, with regard to ambition, was of a 
quite different diſpoſition from his nephews, ſhould 


(6) i. e. of Car- enrich him, with his eſtate, by his deceaſe ; he (6) 
dinal Charles of ae was perpetually getting from him all he could poſſi- 


Lorrain. 


(4) La Planche, 
Hiſt. de Frangots 
i, pag · 433, 
434» 


„ bly get, by ſuch an importunity as was next to vio- 
*« Jence; and had the art of making him defire to 
«© remove from Court; put ſuch domeſlicks about him 
as he thought fit; put away ſuch as were moſt 
faithful to him, upon any pretence he pleaſed ; in 
« a word, managed affairs in ſuch a manner, that 
«© he would not have ſcrupled to ſtrip him to his 
„ ſhirt; when at laſt he died ſuddenly, at his re- 
© turn from the election of Pope Julius III ().“ 
This is extracted from a remonſtrance addreſſed to the 
Princes of the Blood; and inſerted, by Lewis de Rey- 
nier Sieur de la Planche, in his Hiſtory of Francis II. 

[C] ... whoſe debts be never diſcharged.] Hear 
Thuanus. At Carolus Guifianus, qui demum Lotha- 
ringus dici cæpit, cum patruo mortuo opulentiſſimorum 


ſacerdotiorum poſſeſſionem adeptus eſſet, nequaquam grande 


as alienum exſolvit ficuti receperat, quo ille merſus ple- 
roſque creditores ſecum una merſit. Ii in arctiorem Picta- 
wvienſis familiaritatem, que totum regis animum occupa- 
wverat, turpibus obſequiis cum ſe inſinuaviſſet, audtor illi 


fait quo regni negotiorum adminiſtratione m penes ſe ha- 


(3) Thuan- lib. beret, ut Sc (8), ** But Charles of Guile, who at 


6. ad ann, 1550, 
Page 122. 


(9) Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Charles 


LIN, tom. 1, Pag · 


55* 


*« laſt began to aſſume the title of Lorrain, having, 
*« after his uncle's death, ſucceeded him in the poſſeſſion 
aof vaſtly rich benefices, yet did not pay the great 


debt according to the promiſe he had made, whereby 


« moſt of the creditors of his uncle ſuffered prodi- 
„ giouſly. This man, by ſhameful compliances, hav- 
Wing ingratiated himſelf with the Ducheſs of Va- 
* lentinois, who was in the higheſt favour with the 
King, prompted her, in order to get the adminiſtra- 
tion into his hands, to &c. ; 

[D] The only motive of his conſenting to the holding 
of the Conference of Poiſſi was, that he might have an 
opportunity of ſhewing his genius and eloquence.) Va- 
rillas confeſſes that this Cardinal deſired it might be 
held, from the too good opinion be entertained of his own 
eloquence ; and from a defire to diſpute againſt per ſons, 
wwho had ſpent their whole time in the ſtudy contro- 
werſy (g). Maimbourg affirms, that 75 is one of thoſe 
ill-natured conjectures, which has been often formed, to 
the diſadvantage of that great Prelate, who has been re- 


(10) Maimbourg, proached with wanity on that occaſion. Had he been as 


Hiſt. de Calvin, 
Pag- 212, 


(11) Varillas, 
Hift. du Charles 


TX, tom» 1. pag» 


52. 


(12) This edict 
of January 28, 
1561, muſt not 
be confounded 


with that which of the Cle 


ul then, adds he, as he was in the preceding 
reign, he doubtleſs would have 
that Conference (10). I believe ſo too; for in the pre- 
ceding reign, he would not have allowed the Calvi- 
niſis the liberty of complaining ; but whatever change 
might have happened in his credit, he till had autho- 
rity enough to break off the conference in caſe it had 
diſpleaſed him. Had he not been the cauſe, by the 
remonſtrance he made to their Majeſties, at the head 
(11), why they durſt not maintain the 


was iſſued in Ja- firſt edit Fr (12) that was favourable to the 


nuary 1562, to 
revoke the edict 
of July, 


Proteſtants; and Why they ſat in the Parliament of 


Paris, in order to make new expedients? Had not he 


ed the holding of 


{o 


been the cauſe, that the reſolutions which were formed 
in this aſſembly, gave riſe to the edi of July, fo 
dreadful, ſo deſtructive to the Proteſtants? Had he 
not freely triumphed over the Queen-regent, ſupported 
by the Prince of Conde, Admiral de Coligni, and 
Chancellor de Hopital ? A perſon who had power 
and authority to do all this, could not, in my opinion, 
have found it a difficult matter to prevent the confe- 
rence of Poiſſi. It is therefore probable that Cardinal 
de Lorraine, overjoyed at ſo fine an opportunity of 
diſplaying his learning and eloquence, greatly contri- 
buted to the holding of this conference ; not to men- 
tion that he was certain, that the doctrine of the Cal- 
viniſts would be condemned therein by the Biſhops, a 
circumſtance that would adminiſter freſh weapons to 
* Roman Catholics of a zealous and perſecuting 
pirit. 

Thoſe who knowing this Cardinal's vanity, by the 
ſymptoms of it which he diſcovered in the Council of 
Trent, will doubtleſs blame Father Maimbourg. At 
the concluſion of this Council, the Members of it 
were deſirous of imitating the cuſtom practiſed in the 

rn Church of acclamation and prayer, and Cardi- 

nal de Lorrain (13), not only took the pains to compoſe 
thoſe acclamations, but alſo to pronounce or deliver them ; 
on which account he was univerſally accuſed of wanity (14); 
this office, which would have been fit for a Deaon, and 
which heretofore had always been performed by Dea- 
cons, ſeeming no ways ſuitable to a Cardinal Prince. 
A man, who was capable of being pleaſed with fo 
childiſh an oſtentation, was in all probability deſirous 
of entering the liſts with the Proteſtant Miniſters in 
Pane of the whole Court ; purpoſely that he might 
ave an opportunity of diſplaying his wit, genius, and 
eloquence, He had devoted himſelf ſo much to the 
Government and intrigues of State, that he might 
juſtly fear people looked upon him as a poor Divine. 
He indeed might think that they would excuſe him, for 


(13) See Father 
Paul, tranſlated 
8. pag. 789. Hes 
alſo Mezersi, 

Abrege Cbrenol. 
tom. 5+ pag- 83. 


(14) In the Hiſ- 
tory above hinted 
at of Father 
Paul, among 
other particulars 
for which the 
Cardinal was 
bla med in France, 
is the following. 
that be might 
very well ba ve 


having forgot the ideas he had imbibed in ſchools ; Verbere comprſing 


but the more probable it was, that his profound ſkill 
in Politicks, would make it be concluded that he was 
not very much verſed in controverſial matters, the 
more he was perſuaded, that glory would accrue to 
him, by ſhewing that he underſtood them thoroughly, 
and could diſcourſe eloquently and learnedly on them. 
This was the rock on which his vanity ſplit ; and we 
may ſay that one vanity cured him of another ; for 
had he not been fired with the ambition of having it 
ſaid, that he excelled even in things the moſt remote 
from his continual employments, he would have con- 
temned the rank and birth of the Proteſtant Miniſters 
to ſuch a degree, as not to demean himſelf to engage 
in a regular diſpute with them. I wiſh Montagne had 
ſpoke of him in the chapter of the Ey (19), wherein 
he obſerves, that it commonly happens, that every man 
chuſes to diſcourſe of another's profeſſion, rather than of 
his own ; hooking upon this as ſo much reputation ac- 
quired . . . Obſerve how largely Caſar expatiates, in 
deſcribing his inventions, with regard to the building of 
bridges and tools; and how ſhort be is, where he ſpeaks 
of — duties of his profeſſion, and the conduct of his arms. 
His exploits broue him ſufficiently an excellent Captain; 
but he alſo will ſhew himſelf an excellent engineer, a 
character altogether foreign. Divinity, it will be ſaid, 
is a Cardinal's buſineſs or proſeſſion. I anſwer, this 
admits too many exceptions ; and if he be a Cardinal- 
Prince or a firſt Miniſter of State, Divinity is no more 
his profeſſion, than that of the General of an army. 
I 


, 


acclamations 
much more the 


delivering 7 
them. And thus 
it frequently bap- 
pens, adds the 
Hiſtorian, that 
vain people, in 

s of gaining 
I — bole 
at the ſame time 
that which they 
bave acquired. 


(15) The 16th 
of beok I. 
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(4) Se Frs | ſo much force and vig 


as the Court of Rome had dreaded (d) EJ. He thought it 


1 would be more for the intereſt of his family, not to diſoblige the Pope. His credit, 
. pag. 794- d which had been a little eclipſed by the death of the Duke of Guiſe his brother, recovered 
the —_— * its former ſplendor ſome time after [F]. He has been conſidered as the chief author of 
. the war of Italy, in which the Duke of Guiſe had like to have loſt all his reputation. I 
ſhall cite a paſſage on that ſubject from Brantome, which merits peruſal [GJ]. I will 
quote another, which will prove this CardinaPs vanity, that is to ſay, the haughtinels 
with which he addreſſed the Ducheſs of Savoy, he forcing a kiſs from her .. It is to 
on 


be obſerved that the kiſs he flruggled for was a ceremonial kiſs. He was 


E] He did not maintain, in the Council of Trent, 
the Liberties of the Gallican Church, with fo much force 
and vigour as the Court of Rome had dreaded. )** Cardinal 
60 2 arrived in Trent, accompanied by a great 
* number of Biſhops ; and aſſumed ſo much authority 
that the Pope —_ jealous on that account, called 
„ him among thoſe with whom he was familiar, 
« the little Pope beyond the mountains. He knew, 
„that he was coming with an intention to act in con- 
cert with the Imperialiſts, to give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the Lutherans, whom he wanted to A _ 
the French Proteſtants ; for which purpoſe he and 
his brother had had a conference with the Duke of 
«© Wirtemberg, and other Princes of that faith at Sa- 
«« verne; for this reaſon he had taken care to fortify 
« himſelf againſt him, by a great number of Italian 
% Biſhops, whom he ſent from all parts to Trent, be- 
« fore that Cardinal was arrived there. Some months 
* after his arrival, two very conſiderable advices were 
* received by the Council; the one of the King of 
« Navarre's death, the other, at ſome month's diſtance, 
of the victory gained in Dreux. The Cardinal fan- 
cied that theſe two things would make his brother 
the maſter of France, a circumſtance that greatly 
« increaſed his in the Council; and conſe- 
e quently that o the Embaſfadors, with whom he 
had been cloſely united from the beginning. They 
© therefore propoſed, purſuant to the commiſſion they 

„ had received, thirty four articles of Reformation. . . 
“Cardinal de Lorrain would doubtleſs have enforced 
and maintained them ftrenuouſly, had not the Duke 
« of Guiſe died during this interval ; but as his bro- 
* ther's fortune ſtrongly inflamed his cou- 
a rage, s death caſt a prodigious damp upon it. 
«« He then bent his whole thoughts to compromiſe 
<< matters with the Pope; and laying aſide his mighty 
«« defigns, he alſo an, all the Biſhops of his faction 
„to do the ſame. Thus the ates and other de- 
„ pendents on the Court of Rome were Matters of the 
Council, and prevailed ſo far as to have many 

(16) Mezerai, «6 Ty paſs in it according to their defires (16).” 
ts credit . . . recovered its former ſplendor ſome 
on 2 time 77 Here follows an bien of it. . 
courſe on the af- guards appointed for the ſafety of the Cardinal de Lor- 
fairs of the rains per ſom, were ordered to atcompany him, not only 
8 bop te the Lorvre, but even not to leave him at the altar;; 
ra mw 8 and intermiæ in this manner, the ſmell of gun-powder 
1362, 1563. See and match, with the odour of incenſe and other ſacred 
likewiſe tom. 5. Perfumes (17). Charles IX indulged him this honour, 
page 67. as Auberi obſerves (18), ſpeaking of almoſt the like 
privilege granted to Cardinal Richelieu. 
(17) Auberi, [II Hall cite a paſſage. . from Brantome ... 
rg tr Tung a which merits peruſal . . . relating to the war of Italy. 
4 2 Theſe two faults are owing to perſons, who prete 
1. Dutch edit. to handle arms, and yet are quite unſkilled in them. 
1666, For that reafon, this great Duke of Guiſe, after 
having been quite diſappointed in his journey to 
(18) Ibid. Italy, uſed to ſay often, I indeed love the Church of 
God but I will never attempt any conqueſt, on the 
word and faith ofa Prieſt. Hereby he intended to 
«« reproach either Pope Caraffa, Paul IV, who had not 
** fulfilled the mighty and ſolemn promiſes he had made 
« him ; or the Cardinal his brother, who had gone as far 
as Rome to get intelligence, and to bun how mat- 
ters ſtood, and afterwards had very rafhly excited 
his brother to it. We may > that the Duke 
« told, the Dukes uſed to ak: frquntly to ths oor 
, uſed to frequently to this pur- 
«© poſe before the 2 * ar * 47 he 
(79) Brantome, . was thereby hinted at, would be highly exaſperated 
ames Gal, tom, «« at it, but did not dare to diſcover 5 Jas 


es. The two faults hinted at Brantome, he OP 
Vor. VII. 


BY 


enough of 
other 


Lewis King of Hungary and Don Sebaſtian King of 
Portugal. Lewis loft his life in a battle fought againſt 
the Turks, not fo much from any religious motive, 
as through the perſuaſion and obſlinacy of a Cardi- 
„nal, who had a mighty aſcendant over him; ſay- 
ing that he ought not to be diffident of God's power 
* and his juſt cauſe; that though he ſhould have, as | 
it were, but ten thouſand Hungarians, yet as ; 
** they were ſuch good Chriſtians, and fought for the 
„ cauſe of God, he would defeat an hundred thouſand 
« Turks ; and he excited and hurried him on to ſach 
** a degree, that he loſt the battle; and attempting to 
« retire, fell into a marſh, and was ſmothered. "The 
like happened to Sebaſtian, the laſt King of Portu- 


« gal, who periſhed miſerably, when, not having 
u 


ficient forces, he hazarded a battle againſt the 
«+ Moors, who were three times as ſtrong as he; and 
« this on the perſuaſions, preaching and obſtinacy of 
* {ome Jeſuits, who ſet before him the power of God, 
« who with a — NN can reduce the world to 
«« aſhes, though it ſhould be armed againſt him; which 
« doubtleſs is a very true maxim. However, we ought 
not to tempt nor abuſe his greatneſs, he being oled 
«« of ſecrets which we are ignorant of. Some have 
« ſaid, that the faid Jeſuits did this, and ſpoke it with 
«Ka good deſign, as may be believed; others, that 
« they had been ſuborned and bribed by the 
„ King of Spain, thus to deſtroy this young, valiant 
« King, and full of fire; that he might have the 
« eafier opportunity of ſeizing, as he . did, 
«« upon his dominions (20) For one reader who (20) Ibid. pag. 
will blame me for ſpjnning this remark to ſo great a 87. 
length, by the relation of theſe two incidents, more 
than a hundred will thank me for it. It is to pleaſe 
ſuch readers, that I ſometimes give a greater extent to 
my remarks than the text requires ; they are delighted 
to * by the way, more particulars than they ex- 
[H] The haughtineſs with wwhich he addreſſed the 
Ducheſs of Savoy, he forcing a ki; 2 ber.] He had 
naturally a great reſpe& for the Ladies (21). ** But (21) Brantome, 
* he forgot this reſpect, and not without reaſon, towards ibid. 364. 
the Ducheſs of Savoy, Donna Beatrix of Portugal. 
«« Paſſing on a time through Piedmont, in his way to 
„% Rome, for the ſervice of his Sovereign, be paid a 
* viſit to the Duke and Ducheſs. Afeer having dif- 
© courſed for a conſiderable time with the Duke, he 
% waited on the Ducheſs, in her apartment, with a 
„ deſign to pay his compliments to her; and goin 
* upto this Lady, ſhe, who was pride itſelf, o dre 
« him her hand to kiis. The Cardinal vexed at this 
« affront, drew nearer in order to kiſs her lips, but ſhe 
continued to draw back; when he, loſing all pa- 
*+ tience, and going up nearer to her, ſnatched 1 
«© head, and forced two or three kiſſes from her; to 
* which ſhe was forced to ſubmit, though ſhe ſcreamed 
„ alond after the Spaniſh and Portugueze manner. 
„% How! Madam, /ay: he, am I to be treated in this 
« manner? I kiſs the Queen my miſtreſs, who is the 
„ greateſt Queen in the world, and ſhan't I kiſs you, 
« a little dirty Ducheſs! I would have you to know, 
« that T have kiſſed as handſome Ladies, and of as 
«« great, or ter family than' you. The Cardinal 
«« perha d true. This Princeſs was in the wrong 
66 bo behave fo haughty coward a Prince of fo auguſt 
«« a houſe, and even a Cardinal; conſidering the high 
« rank which Cardinals bear in the Church, Who 
«« conſider themſelves as on a level with the greateſt 
« Princes of Chriſtendom. The Cardinal alſo was 
© to blame, in taking fo ſevere a revenge; but it is 


« very grievous to a noble and generous heart, what- 
* — 1 be his profeſſion, to 4 an affront.” 
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e) In the re- 
marks of the ar- 


ticle GUISE 
(Francis. ) 


(22) Ibid. pag. 
361, & ſeg. 4 


(23) Brantome, 
in his Diſcourſe on 
Admiral Coligni, 


Page 174+ tom. 3. 
of his Mem, 


(24) Montagne, 
Eſjays, liv. 2. 
Chap. 32 pag» 
m. 702, 703» 


LOR 


other kiſſes Il. as Brantome informs us. I have ſpoke in another place 2 of his hatred 


to the Proteſtant Religion, and of the ſatyrs which were levelled again 


him on that 


account. I might have obſerved that he was compared to Seneca in one of thoſe ſa- 
tyrs [K]. He was laughed at pretty much on account of an high affront which Mar- 
ſhal de Montmorency put upon him in Paris [L. He died the 26th of December 


He was fond h of other kiſſes.) What fol- 
II a ſcene i Ge Nom, which the people of the 
world act. By the people of the world I mean, as well 
many Princes of the Church, as ſuch Laymen as are 
fondeſt of wealth. But we will hear Brantome, who 
informs us that Cardinal de Lorraine was no leſs bene- 
ficent in the article of charity than in love. Moſt 
«« beneficent, ſays he (22), may I call him, ſince he had 
* not his equal in his time; a proof of which is the 
«« ſums he expended, his gifts and largeſſes, and par- 
« ticularly his charity towards the poor. He gene- 
« rally carried a large pouch or bag, which his valet 
« de chambre, who kept the money intended for his 
pocket expences, never failed to fill every morning 
1% with three or four hundred crowns ; and whenever 
he met a poor perſon, he put his hand into his bag, 
« and gave it to him, without minding how much or 
« how little. It was of him that a poor blind man 
«« ſaid, when paſſing through Rome, and being aſked 
„ an alms, he, according to his cuſtom, threw the 
* beggar a large handful of gold, crying aloud, O tu 
« ſei Chriſto, © veramente el Cardinal di Lorrenna / i. e. 
« Either thou art Chrift or Cardinal de Lorraine.” It 
„ he was an almſgiver and charitable in this reſpect, 
« he was as liberal in other reſpects, and particularly 
« towards the Ladies, whom he eaſily caught by this 
« bait; for money was not ſo plenty in that age as at 
« preſent ; and they were fonder of high feaſtings and 
« dreſs. I have been told, that when any handſome 
% maiden or lady came, for the firſt time, to Court, 
« he immediately accoſted her, and ſaid that he 
„ would have the management of her. What a 
« manager! I believe the trouble on this occaſion was 
* not ſo great, as to break a wild colt; and indeed 
« jt was ſaid at this time, that there were few maidens 
« or ladies of any ſtanding in the Court, or newly 
% come to it, but what were kiſſed and inſnared by 
«© the bounty of the ſaid Cardinal; and few or none of 
% them left that Court with unſpotted honour, And 
« indeed their coffers and large wardrobes were then to 
be ſeen better ſtocked with gowns, petticoats, gold, 
« ſilver, and filk than thoſe of our Queens and mighty 
«© Princeſſes of this time. I ſpeak this from my own 
„ knowledge, having ſeen two or three of them who 
had got them by being too liberal of their favours; 
46 for their fathers, mothers and huſbands were not in 
*« circumſtances to furniſh. them ſuch great quan- 
* —_— ; 

Brantome affirms (23), that the Cardinal's baſtard 
daughter, whoſe name was Arne Ia), followed, into 
Spain, Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II, and 
wife to Philip II, and was married to Beſme, who 
aſſaſſinated the Admiral. 

() It is perhaps Anne, from an error of the preſs 
in Brantome, who indeed is quite full of typographi- 
cal errors. Rem. CRIT. 

[K] He Sa, compared to Seneca... in a Satire.] 
The reader will not be ſurprized at this, when he is 
told, that the author of the parallel conſidered this 
Philoſopher as a wicked man. Here follows a paſlage 
from Montagne, worthy of his good taſte. ©* Among 
*« a numberleſs multitude of little books, ſays he (24), 
which thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion publiſh in 
« defence of their cauſe, which now and then are well 
« writ, the authors whereof were highly worthy of 
being employed on better ſubjects, I formerly ſaw 
* one, who, to ſpin out and compleat the parallel he 
* endeavours to find, between the government of our 
«« poor deceaſed King Charles IX and that of Nero, 
« compares the late Cardinal of Lorraine with Seneca : 


6“ both having been the chief men in the governments 


© of their ſeveral monarchs ; and there being a ſimi- 
« litude between their manners, conditions, and con- 
« duct. In my opinion he does herein great honour 
*« to the ſaid Lord Cardinal ; for though I am one of 
« thoſe, who greatly eſteemed his genius, eloquence, 
and zeal for his religion, the ſervice of his King, 
„and his good fortune in having been born in an 


1574- 


* age, wherein it was ſo new and a ſingular thing, and 
„ withal fo neceſſary for the public welfare, to have 

an Ecclefiaſtic of ſuch bigh nobility and dignity , 

** ſufficient, and of abilities requiſite for his employ- 

„% ment. I nevertheleſs will own, I do not look 

upon his capacity as near ſo great, nor his virtue 

and probity ſo pure, intire and fixed, as that of Se- 

*« neca. Now the author of the book in queſtion, to 
obtain his ends, gives a very injurious account of 

Seneca, he borrowing theſe reproaches from Dion 

the hiſtorian, whoſe teſlimony I do not in any man- 

ner believe.” 

[L] Marſhal de Montmorency. . put .. . an high af- 

front . . . upon bim in Paris.] Although Charles IX 

had forbid wearing of arms, yet Cardinal de Lorrain 

came to Paris with a great retinue of armed men, in- 

tending to enter the City with that guard. He had a 

commiſſion under the Broad Seal, to have armed 

guards (25). Marſhal de Montmorenci, Governor of (25) Meer, 
Paris, knew this very well ; but he expefted that the Abreg* Chrinl, 
Cardinal ſhould make him a complement on that occaſion 3 m. S. Pag. 86. 
and ſent him an order, by a provoſt of the Marſhal's, 

to command his attendants to lay diwn their arms. The 

Cardinal did not mind this order, and rode on; when 

the Marſhal, with a confiderable attendance, attacked 

him in St. Deny's ſtreet . . . The Cardinals men diſperſed 

themſelues ; and he himſelf, and his nephew, fled 10 a 

Joop for refuge (26). In the evening they all met at (25) The Duke 
the Hotel de Clugny where the Cardinal lived. The next of Guile, 

day the Marſhal walked backwards and forwards, by 

way of bravado, before his gate. The Provoſt of the 

Marſhal's, in the Parliament's name, made up this mat- 

ter. He prevailed with the Cardinal to leave this 

city, and with the Marſhal to leave the Cardinal in 

poſſeſſion of his Guards, purſuant to the King's permiſſion 
for that purpoſe, whereof be ſhewed him the copy (27). (27) This hap- 
The reader will be better pleaſed with Le Laboureur's pened in January 
relation (28), * He ſent the Cardinal a civil meſſage, 565. See Thu- 


that he could not admit him with that warlike *: 36. 


train; and the contempt ſhewn to that meſlage, ant ed 

* obliged him the more to come to extremes, viz. to (28, Le Labou- 
«« repel force by force; and to prepare to attack the ur, Addr. aux 
Cardinals guard, in caſe they had not ſuffered them- 7" 4 C 
« ſelves to be diſarmed. This was done without any ag, 357. 
other loſs than that of one of the Cardinal's men, 

„ who was going to put himſelf in a poſture of de- 

« fence; at which the Cardinal, who was not fo 

„brave, though more paſſionate than his brothers, 

« was ſo terrified, that he fled and hid himſelf in a 

* ſhop in Jron-fireet, near which the rencounter hap- 

4 2 He afterwards was conducted to Clugny 

“ Houſe, his habitation, where he ſhut himſelf up 

during ſome days;and at laſt withdrew in the night to 

«« his Archiepiſcopal See in Rheims, there to meditate 

«« with greater ſecurity on his deſigns of revenge; not 

a private one, as his friends hoped, but ſecret and 

cabinet ones, ſuch as are thoſe of his quality and 
character, when they are able to make their private 

% quarrel an affair of State. This incident was pub- 

«« liſhed throughout all Europe; and the Huguenots 

did not omit it in their libels; and chiefly in a 

« complaint they put into the Cardinal's mouth, of 

« the {mall aſſiſtance that was lent him for the exe- 

« cution of his deſigns, on which occaſion he ſpeaks 

« as follows: 


2 — 


« Meſmes Paris entier, duquel le Comperage 

« Ervers mon frere & moy obligeoit le courage, 
Me delaifſe du tout. Je le puis voir ainſi 
Quand pres St. Innocent me fit Montmorency 

** Deſcendre de wiſteſſe, & gagner une porte, 

« Ma garde deſarma, & mit a pied ; de forte 

« Dx elle ainſi miſe en blanc grand des-honneur en a 
* wr ' 


4 „4 


5 


ournal 
417 l ad 
ann, 1574 


(29) This piece 
is intitled, Let- 
tre d'un Seigneur 
du pays de Hay- 
naut enuoyce d 
un fien woifin & 
ami ſuivant la 


caur d'Eſpagne, 


36. pag. 744+ 


(1) A Turk 
ſaid this of 
Tournaments. 
See Nouvelles de 
la Repub, des 
Lettres, for Nov. 
1684. Art. 9. 
pag. 957» 
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1574. Many curious particulars concerning his death are told in the Journal of Henry 


II). The. 
had to keep her jewels [MI]. 


not laſt long. 


It is ſaid that the prediction of an Aſtrologer often terrified him; and 
buted to the endeavours he uſed, under Francis II, to get the carrying o 


Queen of Scotland, his niece, was artful enough to baffle the 


deſign he 


I forgot to obſerve, that he was the chief promoter of an 
edi& whereby the Parliament of Paris was appointed to fit half a year [V]; but this did 


greatly contri- 
arms forbid. 


The paſſage I ſhall cite on this occaſion, will inform us, that the inſults he received, as 


he was going out of a proſtitute's houſe [O], 


« A luyle lendemain j envmay me ſoumettre, 
« Le requerant vouloir octroyer & permettre 
„% Me retirer arme, de crainte des Mutins. 
« (Ce que ae luy encor tant brave je nobtins, 
« Ains mien allay de nuit, emmenant un bon nombre 
« Des miens; fi qu en ſuyant avois peur de mon ombre. 
% Oh? quel eſtois je lors, 6 combien different 
„ Eftoit Charles nowveau, de ce Charles Parent, 
% De Peſpouſe a Frangois Oh que cette nuit coye 
“ Differoit du plein 7 auguel remply de jeye 
« Je condamnay en 7 inique & dileyal, 
« A la cruelle mort le 422 Sang Royal.” 
The ſenſe is, 
4% Ev'n all Paris, whoſe once great regard, 
« For me and for my brother raisd my courage, 
« Now quite abandons me ! Twas thus I found it, 
« When Montmorency near St. Innocent's, 
« Forc'd me t'alight in haſte, and to a houſe 
« For ſhelter fly; diſarm'd, unhors'd my Guards, 
« And brought on them, like as on me, diſhonour. 


« How does my fury riſe, when I refle& 

« On the affront which then was put upon me! 
« When not a man in Paris lent me aid. 

% Nay, to be forced next day, with trembling heart 
« To ſend a low ſubmiſſion, and intreat 

« His gentle, gracious leave, arm'd to retire, 

% For fear of roaring, headſtrong, faQtious boys. 
« Yet, this dread hero would not grant my boon ; 
« So was I forc'd to fly in dead of night, 

« (My ſervants with me) ſcar'd at my own ſhadow, 
« Alas! what was I then! How different 

« Was this new Charles, from him ſo near related 
% To Francis's bright Conſort! How different 
«« Was this lone night, from that auſpicious day, 

« When joyous, mighty as a King I fat 
« (A King unjuſt) and cruel doom pronounc'd 
« On the ill-fated Princes of the Blood.” 


Immediately a letter was publiſhed (29) which was 
ſoon aſter refuted (8). This letter was written by way 
of juſtification of the Cardinal, and was filled with 
many flanders againſt the houſe of Montmorency and 
Admiral Coligni. An extremely ſmart anſwer was made, 
which indeed was wrote by a much ſharper pen than that 
employed by the Cardinal's apologiſt. Thuanus takes 
notice of ſeveral pieces which were publiſhed pro and 
con on this affair; and which would have been multi- 
plied in infinitum, had not the Parliament of Paris for- 
bid the publication of ſuch pieces. The ſame hiſtorian 
obſerves, that Lewis Reynier, Sieur de la Planche, was 
reputed to be the author of the firſt piece that was 
publiſhed, which was a relation of the affair in favour 
of the Marſhal. He alſo obſerves, that the moſt ge- 
neral opinion was, that the Marſhal in queſtion had 
not ated like an able politician, fince he choſe rather 
to exaſperate, by a great but not very prejudicial af- 
front, a very powerful enemy, than to ruin him en- 
tirely. Momorantii prudentiam plerique tunc requirebant, 
qui patentes inimicos leviſſimo damna irritare, quam per- 
dere cũ m poſſet, maluerit. The Prince of Conde blamed 
him ſor acting in this manner (30); and ſaid often, 
that if Montmorenci intended only to joke, he did 
too much; but that if he was in earneſt, he did not do 
enough. Certe Condeus . . . . fatum improbavit, ſub- 
inde diftitans, Momorantium fi quidem joco ageret plus 
quam debuerit, fi ſerio minus quam oportuit feciſſe (31). 
Perhaps this Prince would not have been ſorry, had 
this formidable family, without his having any hand 
in it, been extirpated at once. 

The ſame year Cardinal de Lorrain engaged in a 
diſpute wherein he did not ſucceed. The ſcene of 
this quarrel was the pais Maſin, where Salcede, who 


obliged him to make the whole Court go to 
| St. 


was Bailiff of it vigorouſly oppoſed the Cardinal's en- 
terprizes. This was called the Cardinal var, Guerre 


Cardinale, the narrative whereof was immediately 
printed. 


(8) It was printed at Antwerp by William Richman, 


in 8vo. and contains but 27 pages. It is dated at 
Paris the 2d of April 1564, before Eaſter. The an- 
ſwer to it is entitled, An an/ever to the epiftle of Charles 
de Vaude mont, Cardinal de Lorrain, formerly imaginary 


171 


Prince of the kingdoms of Jeruſalem and Nobles, farciful | 


Duke and Count of Anjou and Provence,and now a mere gen- 
tleman of Hainault. 1565, 89. It is wrote with prodigious 
Spirit, and contains a great many curious particulars, 

pecially with regard to the genealogy of the Chiril- 
lons and Lorrains, and the cauſes of the enmity be- 
tween Admiral Coligni and the Duke of Guiſe. It 
is pity the author of that piece is not known. Per- 
haps it was wrote by the Sieur de la Planche, whom 
Bayle mentions a little after ; but be the author who 
he will, he certainly was a man of abilities, I only 
wiſh that Poltrot's aſſaſſination had not been approved 
and highly applauded in it. Can you be compared, 


ſays one to the Cardinal “, in counſel, in reſolution, in (e Folio 151 
authority, in conduct, in experience, in boldneſs, to the verſo. 


tyrant Francis your brother? Meray + our deliwerer has 
left us a beautiful and divine example to fellrw. I know 


(+) Jobn Pol- 


trot-Metai See 


that he is not ſo cruel as you; but 1 deny that it is Mezeral, Abg. 
crueliy to do juſtice on a tyrant who had neither pity nor Cern tom. 5. 
humanity. What have the moſt furious Leaguers ſaid 48. 73 


more in favour of Jaureguy and Clement ? It is not 


2 from hence, that the writers of both parties were 
linded by party ? The title of this anſwer is very 
ſingular, and might have ſerved as a pattern to du 
Bouchet, when he wrote the following : An anſwer 
zo the Petition, which Mr. de Pranſac, imaginary Prince 
of the blood, fancies he preſented to his Majeſly. Paris, 
Jaquin, 1667, folio. Rem. Cir. | 

LM] The Queen of Scotland, his niece, «was artful 
enough to baſfie the defign he had to keep her jeavels.) 
Mary Stuart, after the death of Francis II her huſband, 
returned into Scotland. Cardinal de Lorrain, her uncle, 
adviſed her to leave her jewels in truſt with him, till 
ſuch time as fortune ſhould have declared the ſucceſs 
of her voyage; but the Queen, being perfect'y well 
acquainted with her uncle's diipoſition, anſwered, that 
as ſhe hazarded herſelf to all the dangers of the ſea, 
it would be ridiculous in her to be more afraid of her 
jewels than of her perſon. Hear Thuanus : Diſcedenti 
Regine conſilium dederat Lotaringus Cardinalis, ut ſup- 
pellectilem, mundumgque mulicbrem magni pretii, quem in 
Gallia lucrifecerat, welut in alium orbem tranſitura, 
apud ſe deponeret, donec de ſui itineris eventu fortuna ſta- 
tuiſſet: verum illa que avunculi ingenium probe noſſet, 
argute reſpondit, cum ſe maris periculo committeret, non 
wvidere, cur mundo magis quam fibi caveret (32). 

[MJ He was the chief promoter of an edift, whereby 
the Parliament of Paris was appointed to fit half a 
year.] Thuanus ſpeaks of this, under the year 1554, 
as of a thing almoſt unknown, and obſerves that John 
Daurat, then Preceptor- of the King's pages, wrote 
ſome verſes, which were a little too bold, to flatter the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, He compared the Parliament 
to Plato's Androgynos. In eam rem Joan. Auratus, tunc 
aulicorum puerorum pr aceptor & mox profeſſor regius, vir 
divini ingenii, carmen elegantiſ/imum, ſed petulanti liber- 
tale, in gratiam Cardinalis Lotaringi, qui negotium illud 
urgebat, conſcripſit, quo ampliſſ. ordinem androgyno Pla- 
tonico comparat (33). Note, Paſquier obſerves, that 
things were put on their former foot, three years after (34). 
Thuanus ſays this alſo. | 

[0] The paſſage I ſhall cite on this occaſion, will in- 
us of . . . the inſult he received, as he was going 

out of a proſtitutes houſe.) The Cardinal, © coming one 
| morning 


(32) Thuan. lib. 
29» circa Int, 
pag. m. 580, ad 
ann. 1561. 


(33) Idem, ſib. 

13. % fin. page 

Ni. 278. 

(34) Paſquier, 
chere h. liv 2, 

Chap. 4. pag. m. 

65. 
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(35) See Henry 
Stephens, pag. 
208. of his Dia- 
logue du muveas 
Langage Fran- 
gois Italias i xc. 


(36) This faſhion 
was revived in 


1660. 


(37) Lewis Rey- 
nier Sieur de la 

Planche, Hi. de 
Frangois II, page 


? 28, 29+ 


hed on ſeveral occaſions, but Heavens ! 
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St. Germain's, though in oppoſition to an antient cuſtom. I muſt not fo 


* 


et- that be 
in how different a ſtrain from the ſpirit of 


the Goſpel ! He treated things according to the terror of the Alcoran; as a true ſucceſſor 
of Mahomet, and not a ſucceſſor of the eee He preached nothing but war and 
0 


blood [P]; but at the fame time that he di 


vered this barbarous zeal againſt the Pro- 


teſtants of France, he paid penſions to ſome Proteſtants of Germany [2]. What an- 


other farce is this! 


© morning early out of the houſe of the fair Roman, 
a very 13 Courtezan in the reign of —_ Henry, 
„and living in St. Catharine's in the fields, had like 
«© to have been treated very roughly by certain ruffians, 
« who lye in wait for . His fanQity being a- 
% larmed at this, and fancying and giving out, that 
*« the hereticks were laying ſnares for him, he drew 
«© the court to St. Germains ; and obliged the Queen- 
«© mother, who would not leave her fon upon any 
account for even a moment, to break through the 
*« cuſtom which had hitherto been obſerved inviola- 
„ bly, viz. that the Queens, at the deceaſe of their 
«« royal conſorts, were not to ſtir out of their cham- 
«© bers for forty days ; nor fee the light of the ſun or 
„ moon, till the deceaſed monarch ſhould be buried. 
** Soon after, when the ſtrangers were gone away, an 
«« edit was publiſhed, forbidding the carrying any 
arms, and particularly piſtols, and other fire arms, 
upon heavy penalties : repealing all particular and 
«« preceding grants, to whomſoever indulged, unleſs 
* they were newly confirmed by the King; ſo that 
*© none but the Guiſes and their adherents continued 
armed. Farther, ſuſpecting the clothes at that time 
in faſhion, as the long cloaks (35), (nd wide breeches 
and indeed they were of an enormous fize, the 
* cloak reaching below the calf of the knee, and ha- 
*« ving no fleeves; and the breeches being an ell and 
a half, or five quarters wide (36) ; they prevailed 
«« with the Privy-council to forbid the wearing them, 
** inaſmuch as arms might eaſily be hid under them. 
„ And it was ſaid that the Cardinal was the more 
% ftruck with this, as a necromancer had told him in 
Rome; that he ſhould be killed by fire-arms, from 
*« a ſpirit of envy ; and by the enemies he ſhould make 
« to himſelf in France, when raiſed to the moſt exalt- 
« ed pitch of honour ; which made him extreme! 

« uneaſy, and him to great torture, the j 

reward of thole who apply to ſooth-ſayers, even 
* at a time that all things bowed down before 
« him (37).” The hiſtorian who furniſhes me with 
this relation, affirms that the Guiſes did not appear in 
the magnificent entry of France II, at Orleans, the 
eighteenth of October, 1560. © And it was ſaid that 
„this was through fear of ing with ſome deſpe- 
*« rado, becauſe that a Magician, as has been ſaid, 
had foretold the Cardinal, when in Rome, that his 


LOTICHIUS 


* ſible to relate the barbarous and cruel havock which 
«© is made on both ſides. Where the Huguenots pre- 
* vail, they break to pieces all the images, thoſe an- 
«« cient cheriſhers of the piety of the common people, 
+ demoliſh the ſepulchres and monuments ; and even, 
in marching through Clery, they did not ſpare that 
of Lewis XI; plundered all the things belonging to 
„ and devoted to Churches. The Catholicks, in re- 
* turn, kill, murder, drown all whom they know 


„ to be of that ſet, fo that the rivers overflow, as 


«« it were, with them. Not but that, amid theſe de- 
«« vaſtations, ſome wreak their private revenge on 
« their enemies, at the expence of the publick. And 
although the chiefs ſeem not to approve ſuch ac- 
«« tions, they yet diſſemble and connive at them: 
« Peace is _— war.” —_ h the readers. 
in this age, fee theſe things only in diſtant proſpect, 
they — are fred with r Pj 
bloody-minded Church-trumpet, and eſpecially when 
they conſider his character. He was a great Cardinal, 
who ran no hazard, in lighting up the fire of a civil 
war in every part of the kingdom. He was certain 
that he ſhould ever follow the Court free from all 
danger and diſquietude; and that whilſt the provinces 
ſhould be a theatre of blood, he ſhould continue to wal- 
low in riotous Pleaſures ; that his luxury, his pomp, 
his high feeding, and his amours, would go on unin- 
terrupted. This is a ſubje& of ſcandal, which muſt 
increaſe prodigiouſly the horror, that ſuch an incendiary 
preacher muſt ſtrike in truly Chriſtian ſouls ; a trumpeter 
of war, of executions and butcheries ; a man who, in 

iety of ſpeech, is not of Jeſus Chriſt's Religion 
— of that of Saturn; and who, in the main, practiſes 
what the Priefts of Carthage practiſed anciently in ho- 


nour of that ſalſe God. They uſed to ſacrifice men 


to him, and imagined that his Religion required ſuch 
victims (42). 


Their names were found in the Cardinals, Steward's, 


or Treaſurer's account book, as we are aſſured by 


Zanchius. Certum mihi eft, quod jam dicam coram Des; 
Audivi ex viro harum rerum perito, & fide digno, ſe 
in libro Tbeſaurarii illius Cardinalis Latharingi, paucis 
ante annis vita defuncti, nounullorum Germanorum Thea- 
leg iæ Doftorum & Paſtorum nomina widifſe : quibus pen- 
fronis annue, ex Archiepiſcopatu præ ſertim Moetenſi, aſſig- 


(42) See LaQtant, 
[2] He paid penſions to ſome Protoſt anti of Germany.) lib. 1. cap. 21. 


(4 


* brother and he ſhould die a violent death, and by nabantur. In quem were fimem non fuiſſe ſcriptum (53). (43) Hieron. 

*« fire-arms ; ſo that to eſcape this, they were afraid i. e. This I know for a certainty, and here declare m—_— 
of ſuch aſſemblies; although they had forbid, upon ** it before God; I was told by a perſon who is very _ — 
10 — of death, the carrying of piſtols or harque- well verſed in theſe things, and worthy of belief, 1 566, pag. 20. 
(38) Lewis Reig- ©** buſles (38).” I muſt obſerve, that this Magician's «© that he had ſeen, in the account book of the Trea- apud Hoornb. 
ror ibid. . 2 proved falſe, the Cardinal dying a natural ſurer of Cardinal de Lorrain, who died a few years Summa Contre- 


4 ſince, the names of ſome German Doctors and Mi- v, pat n. 271 


(39) Paſquicr, 
Lettre, liv. 4- 


tom. 1 page 231 


of tom, I, 


[P] He preached nothing but war and blood.) The 
author I ſhall cite to prove this, is neither a Libeller, 
nor a Huguenot, but the famous Stephen Paſquier. 
Becauſe the Proteſtant Miniſters, ſays he (29), won over 
the people before by ſermons and extortions, Cardinal de 
Lorrain thought to do the like among ws. He firſt preach- 
ed in the Church of Notre Dame where he was heard by 
numberleſs multitudes. Afterwards the Minime Fran- 


« niſters, to whom yearly penſions were aſſigned, 
«« principally out of the Archiepiſcopal ſee of Metz ; but 
<<, the reaſons why theſe penſions were granted was not 
% ſet down.” There is no doubt but that the Cardinal 
propoſed to keep up the diviſions between the Luthe- 
rans of Germany, and the Divines of Geneva ; but 
this, however, was but an ill way of ſupporting his 
Religion. It was acting directly as Machiavel. Com- 


(49) This was 


ciſcan (40), of whom 1 wrote to ached alternate re this with what I have ſaid elſewhere (44). (44) Cloſe of the 
Friar John of avith him, 9 Church of St. rt 3 "Y ſpoke of ſome ſermons of this Cardinal: Lan- — [4] of 
hes * — all the feriæ and acta of Corpus Chriſti day; admo- 's letters inform us, that they were not diſapproved 111. (Franc 


Paſquier ſoveaks 
of him. Ibid. 


Page 203. 


niſbing abvve all things the people, that they ſhould die, 
and ſbed the laſt drop of their blood, rather than permit, 
againſt the honour of God and his Church, any Religion 
to prevail in France, but that which our anceflors had 


by the Proteſtants, and that this Cardinal was ſuſpected Puke of 


of inclining to the Lutheran principles. Theſe were 
Lent ſermons, which he preached at Rheims in 1561. 
Cardinalis Lotharingicus a rigidiovibus Pontificiis accuſa- 


). 


fo ftridiy and religiouſly adbered 1 It appeared to me tur Lutheraniſmi. Per banc Quadrageſimam conciona- 

as great a noveliy, 10 ſee a Cardinal preach, as a little tus eff Rhemis cum non par ua laude. Utinam nibil aliud 

before a Proteftant Miniſter. He bas ſtrongly animated unquam egiffet (45). He had already ſhewn, that he (45) Languet- 

the people to take up arms, for <which purpoſe the ports wiſhed for the reformation of a great many things; Eviſt. 44 Ih: 4 
(47) Paſquier, employ their pens. In a word, nothing is ſounded but fire, but this was only an artifice, as Languet juſtly ſup- a Erd. 45 
2 war, murder and plundering. If the reader is deſirous poled. Cam prefertim Cardinalis Lotbaringicus jam page 116. 
232, 23 * of knowing the effe&t of theſe bloody ſermons, conſult pulchre ſimulet ſe omnino expetere, ut fiat aliqua emen- | 
TOR Paſquier abovementioned (41). It would he impoſ. datio in religione, & fatetur boc offi plane neceſſarium. 

- | 


Ezo 


p—_— 


4 By an error, 
C 2 probability, 


ſs, it is 1 
ſes inflead of Solitar or Schluchter. 


Hanaw, in the 

wpemens des Sa- 
vant fur les Po- 
etes, tom- 3. pag» 
272. 


(b) Eeclgſiæ So- 
litarienſi ut in- 
Jerem præſe- 
ct, Paul. Freher, 
Teatro, p. 213. 


48. pag. 120. 


{ a) His name 
was Lewis Loti- 
ciut. Melanch- 
thon changed 
this name to 
Letichius, which 
he thought more 
emphatical, in 
favour of Peter 
Lotichius Secun- 
dus, his ſcholar, 


Eleg. 11. 
25 


LOT 


LOTICHIUS (PETER) Abbot of the Monaſtery of Solitar in Germany, in the 


County of Hanaw (a), was born in 1501. He was removed from the ſchools of Leipſic 
at ſixteen years of age, in order to be devoted to a cloiſtered life in the Monaſtery of 
He took Prieſt's Orders in 1523, and performed, peaceably, 
the duties of it till 1524 ; that is to ſay till the war of the Peaſants had forced him to fly 
for refuge, with his Abbot and Brethren, to the Counts of Hanaw. This Abbot having 
brought back his Monks to the Monaſtery, after thoſe furious troubles were appeaſed, 
committed the care of his Church to Lotichius (), who having read Luther's and Me- 
lanchthon's books, was enabled to preach and to perform all the other duties of his func- 
tion better than before. The Abbot died in 1334; and Lotichius, who ſucceeded him, 
thinking, in good earneſt, to reform the Abbey, opened a ſchool in it, where a great 
number of youths were taught, many whereof became Miniſters of the Goſpel, after 
having continued their ſtudies in Wittemberg and Marpurg. He publickly cſtabliſhed 
the Proteſtant Religion in his Monaſtery, and in the ſeveral places dependent on it in 
1543 3 and wrote a beautiful Latin Letter to the Abbot of Fulde, to juſtify his conduct. 
It was chiefly owing to him, that the Proteſtant Miniſters in the neighbourhood took the 


173 


c Extrafted 
frem Paul. Fre- 


brave reſolution to reject the Interim in 1549. The reſt of his life correſponded with this berus's 7brarrum, 


great zeal by acts of piety and charity. His church, his ſchool, and ſeveral learned 
men, experienced the effects of his liberal diſpoſition. 
the 23d of June 1567. His body was interred two days after in the Abbey of 
Schluchter (c). | 


Ego ſane in ea re ipſi non credo, ſed exiſlimo, ipſum boc very ſucceſsful in this.” What is ſaid, in another 


ideo facere, quia widet adverſando ſe nihil poſſe proficere, 
& ſperat ſe fic agendo poſſe plura impedire, ſed tamen 
parum proficit (46). i. e. As Cardinal de Lorrain 


letter dated at Paris the 26th of November 1561, 1s 
much more poſitive ; for, after ſpeaking of the public 
converſion of the Biſhop of Troyes, the letter writer 


in particular, ſpeciouſly pretends that he greatly adds, that Cardinal de Lorrain made a ſhew as if he 
6 ike for ſome reformation in religion, and owns would do the ſame ; for, adds he, the ſermons he 
that this is abſolutely neceſſary. However, I can- preaches in Rheims are ſuch, as ſeem to ſpeak him al- 
not believe that he is in earneſt on this occaſion; moſt a Lutheran. Cardinalis Lotharingicus videtur ſi- 
* but think that he does it, becauſe he finds he ſhould mulare ſe aliguid tale cogitare : nam Rhemis ita conciona- 
«© reap no advantage by making an oppolition ; where- tur, ut wid-atur non multum à noſtris diſſentire. Sed 
„as he hopes that, by a pretended compliance, he widerint ali quantum huic fit fidendum (47). 

„ ſhall the better put a flop to things; but he is not 


LOTICHIUS (PETER), nephew to the former, aſſumed the ſurname of Secundus, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his uncle. He was born at Schluchter, the 2d of November 
1528, His father (a), though but a peaſant, deſigned him for a ſcholar ; which is not 
to be wondered at, after what has been related of Abbot Lotichius. This uncle having 
obſerved, by the progreſs his nephew made in Schluchter ſchool, that he was very well 
qualified for the Sciences, reſolved to take a particular care of him, and accordingly ſent 
him to Frankfort, where Micyllus taught polite Literature with great reputation. Here, 
after having made a great proficiency in Greek and Latin, and till more in Poetry, for 
which he had a vaſtly ſtrong propenſion, he was ſent to Marpurg in 1544 3 and alter- 
wards to Wittemberg, whither Melanchthon and Camerarius drew numberleſs multi- 
tudes. [Our Lotichius, when at Marpurg, lived at John Hildebrand's a Civilian, to- 

ether with John Hagius of Franconia, with whom he contracted an intimate friend- 

ip, which laſted as long as they lived. Here he made a great improvement in Poetry 
and Eloquence. Addit. by the Tranſl.) Young Lotichius ſoon won the friendſhip of 
thoſe two illuſtrious Profeſſors ; that of George Sabinus a famous Poet, and of ſeveral 
other Literati. The war which broke out in Saxony in the year 1546, obliged Melanch- 
thon and his Collegues to leave Wittemberg. The former retired to Magdeburg (5), 
whither he was followed by Lotichius ; but when he left it, in order to ſeek a ſafer aſylum, 
Lotichius, inſtead of following him, turned ſoldier. [He was in great perplexity. on 
that occaſion, what to do; and at laſt entred among the troops of John Frederic, Elec- 
tor of Saxony, as ſome of his fellow ſtudents had done. Add. by the Tranſl.) But this 
new way of life did not quite interrupt his correſpondence with the Mules, nor was of 


peaceably among his books. He returned a little after to Wittemberg, whither the 
peace had permitted Melanchthon to go and continue his employment. He there com- 
pleated his philoſophical ſtudies; and went afterwards into France in quality of tutor or 
governor of the Nephews of Daniel Stibar, Dean of the Chapter of Wirtzburg, a perſon 


en this now way The ſenſe is, 


of life did not quite interrupt his correſpondence with the *© You I rever'd amid the ſound of arms; 
muſes, nor was of long continuance.) us hear what And all my vacant hours to you devoted. 


« Of my unnumbered Poems, wrote in Camps, 

„ Some few exilt, but all the reſt are loſt, 
By the way, he ſcarce made above one campaign. 
Therefore the authors quoted by Baillet, would have 


he himſelf fays of this; direQting his ſpeech to the 
Muſes (1). | | 


Ves quoque ſum lituos inter veneratus & en/es, 
S fuit vacuum tempus ab hoſte dedi. 
Degue tot amiſſis etiam nunc paygs ſuper ſunt 
Carmina, militie tempore facta mee. 


| camps, and under arms (2). 
: Vol. VII. 


X x 


of 


pie 213. Fiche- 
rus cite, John 
He died at the Count of Hanaw's Petr chess 
Bibliotteca He- 
cid. 


(45) dem, Epift, 
03 P33. 339» 


(6) Freher. 
Theatrum, pag. 
1249, ſays to 
Marpurg. 


long continuance [A]; it being certain that he was at Erfort in 1548, and there lived 


no reaſon to ſay in general, that. @ remarkable circum- (2) Jurrmens 
ſtance is, Lotichius wwrote bis forms amid the tumult of . e lee, 


com. 3 Pag 27 3» 
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(c) They threat- 
enced to force 
them to make 
the Amends be « 


(4) Tum forte, 
2 fit) amare 

is, domt 
2 ait 
Terentius. Id im- 
Patientius ferens 
boſpita juvents 
formeſiſſ amore 
capta, Sc. Ha- 
ius, in Vita 
Loticbii, pag» 63. 
edit. 1609. 


LOT 


of great merit, and an intimate friend of Joachim Camerarius. [ Lotichius took his 
Maſter of Arts degree in Wittemberg ; after which being ſent for by his uncle, he re- 
turned to his native-place, where he continued no longer than till he had recovered from a 
fit of ficknefs which he had got in his journey, it being the depth of winter ; after which 
he went to Wirrzburg, the capital of Franconia. Addit. by the Tranſl.) It was in 1550 
that he ſet out for France, and he continued near four years f BY in his travels. [Before 
Dean Stibar let his nephews go to France, he ſent Lonchius thither, to examine me- 
thods of ftudy employed in the Univerſities of that country; and being ſatisfied with 
the account Lotichius gave, he ſent him our again in 1549, with his two nephews, and 
George Viſcher of Straſburg, a learned and polite man, as their Sab-Preceptor. Ac- 
cordingly they ſet out from Frankfort, in co with ſome French Merchants who 
were returning home. After viewing part of France they continued two years in Mont- 
pellier. Addit. by the Tranſl.) He ſtaid a conſiderable time in that City, and in all 
robability he and his pupils would have ſuffered many inſults (c), for having eat meat in 
ent, it Cluſius, who lived at Rondelet's, had not interceded with the Dominican Friar, 
who acted as Inquiſitor ; ſo that they were diſcharged upon their paying a ſum of money. 
[They eat meat in Lent, according to the privilege granted to foreigners; but their foot- 
man, who uſed to go and buy their meat for them, not taking care to hide it as he went 
through the ftreets, was ſeen by a Romifh Prieft, who, the year following, accufed 
them to the Dominican Friar abovementioned. Being examined, they were not ſuffered 
to plead their privilege as foreigners, but were ſentenced to make the Amende honorable, 
which however was afterwards commuted for a ſmall ſum, They next thought of going 
to Toulouſe. But meeting with a ſtranger, whom they afterwards ſuſpected to be a Ge- 
noeſe, a ſpy of Andrew Doria, and who eſcaped privately from Narbonne, the Go- 
vernor of that City threatened to hang them in caſe they travelled farther ; and, out of 
regard for Rondelet, who had given them letters of recommendation, he ſent them back 
to Montpellier. Addit. by the Tranſl.} Lotichius was no fooner returned to Germany, 
but he reſolved to travel into Italy. He undertook this journey as well as his former one 
of France, at the expence of Daniel Stibar. ¶ Lotichius was accompanied on this oc- 
caſion by John Hagius, who was travelling into Italy with a young Nobleman of Fran- 
conia, whoſe tutor he was. They made ſome ſtay in Padua, where Lotichius reaped 
great advantage by the Lectures of the learned Phyfic Profeſſors; but being drove from 
that City by the plague, they went to Bologna with a young Canon of Munich. Add. 
by the Tranſl.) It was Lotichius's misfortune to get acquainted with too many people. 
Ae lodged in Bologna with a young Canon of Munich, who, though he might have 
found a very kind landlady at home, went and made love abroad (4). The 
landlady, who was as diſtraftedly in love as fhe was jealous, prepared a philtre 
for him, but unfortunately Lotichius, finding his ſoop too fat, changed it for that 
of the Canon [C], and immediately run mad. [Lotichius had eat but a little 
of it, when he fainted away, and recovering, he ran like a madman to take his ſword, 
with which he reſolved to kill the Canon, imagining he had ſerved him in this manner. 
But growing calmer a little after, he drank ſome ſweet oil. Addit. by the Tranſl.) He 
was eaſed, by vomiting up part of this philtre ; nevertheleſs, he was ſeized with a ma- 
lignant fever, that made his nails drop off, and had like to have coft him his liſe. Hu- 
bert Languet, his good friend, travelling into Italy, found him in this fad condition at 
Bologna, The poifon operated fo violently on Lotichius, that every year he had ſome 
returns of this firſt malady, and at laſt died of it. [The philtre not only made his nails, 
but his hair drop off alſo; and altered his conſtitution, which tilt then had been 
robuſt, to ſuch a degree, that annually, viz. at the time of year when he had taken the 
fatal doſe abovementioned (in autumn), he was ſeized with a violent fever and delirium. 
Addit. by the Tranſl.) Before he left Italy he took his Doctor's degree in Phyſic at Padua. 
Some time after his return into Germany he was invited to Heidelberg to be Profeſſor of (% Exact 
Phyſic in that City; and accepting the invitation, he went thither in 1557. He there os hols 
won the favour and efteem of the Elettor Palatine, Otho Henry, and of all men; and 2 1 
as he had all the reaſons imaginable to be fatisfied with his employment, he did not ac- publihed 2; 
cept the offers that were made him at Marpurg, where he was invited to the Profeſſor- eu ater Lot 
ſhip, either of Phyſic or Poetry, at his own option. He did not long enjoy his happy Metch. Adm 
lot; he being ſeized with his diſtemper the beginning of November 1560, and dying # 7 Mc 
the ſeventh of the ſame month. He poſſeſſed all the qualities which endear a man to has gives « le 
ſociety, no one having ever been more candid and fincere (e) DJ. A collection of his one of n 


Poems 


[] He continued near four years in bis travels... [IC] Lotichius .. . changed his foop . . . for that of the 


(3) Hagius, in 
Vita Lotichii, 
pag · 56. 

(4) Idem, pag» 
42, 44+ 


(5s) Teiſſier, 
Addit. aux Ele- 
get, tom. I, pag» 
207. 


in France.) This was the whole time he employed in Canon.] In the manner that Hagius relates this inci- 
his travels on that occaſion. Ne vertentes tandem igi- dent, this phittre muſt have been in broth or 
tur poſt e ractum jam ferme quadriennium ex Galliis (3). ſbop: but he is greatly miſtaken if he imagines, as he 
Now as they firſt took a view of Paris, Roan, Dieppe, ſeems to do, that the Italians give the name Mine/?r: 
Lyons, and generally travelled on foot (4), they being to thoſe magical potions which the Greeks call Phi | 
Eleven in company, and having but one horſe between tron. Fus parare, ſays he (6), wt quod male tem- (6) Hagius, 1 
them to carry their Clothes, &c. they certainly did not peratum 'ac conciliatum Circæum, Nali manftram illud, ita - 455 lui. 
reſide four years in Montpellier, as a learned man has 4oc phileron Grarci wocamt. mineflra or meneftra, 5 03" 
declared (5). They continued above two years, toge- the Italians mean nothing but broth or — * 
ther, there; cum biennio jam atque  ampliut forte [D] No one Baving ver been mort candid and fincere.] 
in Academia Mompeliana vixiſſent, ays Hagius pag. 47. The writer of his life gives a very ranarkable * 
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Poems was publiſhed in 1361 [E} which contained fo many love. pieces, that it was 


thought the author ſtood in need 


of this. Lotichius might, if he had pleaſed, have 

married women with great fortunes ; but as he ima- 

gined that he had not long to live, he could not pre- 

vail with himſelf to deceive any honeſt woman, and 

therefore refuſed every match that was propoſed to 

him. Quad ſe ſeiret ſupremi diei ſui nec vitæ hngioris 

conſcium fallere puellam ingenuam ullam, fœmineumde ge- 

(7) Idem, ibid. mus, aut lafare ſpe conmbii fortuneque flabilioris nolle (7). 
(Z J 4 colle&ion of - Lotichius's poems was publiſhed in 

1561.) Joachim Camerarius wrote the dedication to 

it. He therein applauds Lotichius as the greateſt 

Poet that either his or Germany had produced. 

Since that edition * been many others, with 

(3) Thuan. lib. conſiderable additions. Thuanus (8), who ſuppoſes 
26, ſub fn. three years between Lotichius's death, and the publi. 
cation of his —.— by Camerarius, is miftaken two 

years in his caleulation. Moreri has copied this error, 

and added a fmall anachroniſm of his own, with re- 

to the day of his death, which was not, as he 

ſays, the 24th of October, but the 7th of November. 

Thuanus, who has fixed Lotichius's death to the firſt 

(9) Theatr. pig» of November, is not free from errors. Freherus (9) 
290 likewiſe ſuppoſes three years between Lotichius's death, 
(10) Thuan. lib- and the edition of his poems. Thuanus (10) places 
26. ſub fin, this Poet below Eobanus Heſſus. Camerarius pretends 
that if the Iaſt mentioned was living, he would own 

himſelf inferior to Lotichius. Sed & Fobanns & Sabi- 

nus, fi vi verent, cum omnia in Lotichii ſcriptis magnopere 

probarent, tum elegantia & ſuavitate atgue exprimendi 

wetuftatis fimilitudinem contentione, fe ab hee alicubi ſu- 

(11) Camerarius, perari non negarent (11). i. ©. © But Eobanus and 
y Epi Dedica- 54 gabinus, were they alive at this time, as very 
foris Opirom Pen much admired all Lotichius's compoſitions, fo they 
« would not deny but that they were in a great mea- 

« ſure ſurpaſſed by him, with reſpect to elegance and 

«« ſweetneſs of expreſſion, and graceful imitation of 

«« the ancients.” Hagius affirms, that the greateſt 

Poets of Germany have given a publick teſtimony of 

the particular eſteem they had for Lotichius's poems; 

and he pretends that, in the common opinion, Loti- 

chius equalled the moft excellent Poets, ancient and 

modern ; and that he perhaps was preferable to ſome 

of the ancients. He cites ſome verſes of Paul Me- 

liſſus, in which Lotichius is ſaid to exceed all the Ger- 

man Poets, in the writing of Elegtes. Melchior 

1 Vis Adamus (12) deviates a little from exactneſe, in his 
3 bes · abridgment of this paſſage, ſince he makes Hagias 
ſay Tor the greateſt men, and particularly George 

Sabinus, John Stigelius, George Fabricius, Poſthius 

and Meliffus, have aſcribed the Palm to Lotichius, with 

regard to elegiac verſe. Hagius, at moſt, makes only 

Poſthius and Meliffus, 7 aſcribe this ſuperiority to 

him; and ſays nothing of the other three, either expreſsly 

or obliquely, that can relate to the matter in queſtion. 

I had imagined, that the edition of Lotichius's 

, which Camerarius procured in the year 1561, 

(13) Sebaſtian was the firſt; but Mr. Koithoft (13) has been pleaſed 
mmentiones above, to inform me, that there was printed at Paris in 1551 
cb. aal e by Voſcoſan, Petri Lotichii ſecundi Elegiarum Liber, 
KORTHOLT, & «ju/dem Carminum Libellus ad D. Danielem Sibarum 
| equitem Francum. The letter which he wrote to me 
on that occaſion, is ſo much miſlaid among my papers, 

that I could not find it when I reviſed this article. 

However, I remember that he therein gave me ſeveral 

particulars of this edition ; and informed me, among 

(14) In the re- other things, that the dream I hall ſpeak; of below (14) 


mark [C]. is not there, Kortholt acquainted me, that be has 


inſerted a great many particulars concerning our Peter 
Locichius, in his Diſſertation de Embufiafgs Pottico 
Printed at Kiel in 1696. [Here follows a catalogue 
of his works, beſides the edition of 1551, men- 
tioned above. I. * ad Renatym Henerum. Pre- 
fixed ro Henerus's Bucolicks. Paris 1551, in 8vo. 
II. Petri Lotichii Potmata cum Prafations Foachimi 
Camerarii, Lipfis 1561, in $49. This edition is 
very different from that which had been publiſhed ten 
years before in Paris. In this laſt, Lotichius was only 
an indifferent Poet ; but in that which was publiſhed 
after his death by Camerarius, the poems that had 


been printed before are greatly altered, and ſeveral 


new, and much better pieces, added. Item Lipfiæ 


] ſome apology on that account which Hagius under- 
took FJ]. ¶ Lotichius was particularly happy in writing elegies; and fome 1 affir m, 


that 


1572, 1576, 1580, in 8vo. It. Acceffit vita Petri 
Lotichit deſeripta per Joannem Hagium, Li 1586, 
in $09. . Heidelherge 1603, in 8vo. Hh. np 
lamium Saxo-Palatinum, cum not Genealqgoicit, Hei. 
delbergze 1560, in 840. IV. Zlgia Gratulatoria in 
nuptiis M. Georgii Cracovii Pomerani, & Saræ filie D. 
Bugenhagii Pomerani, ſtrita d Petro Lolichio anns 
1549. Witteb. in 4 V. Epithalaminm in Nuptias 

. Ulrici Suzingeri, & Anne D. Sebaldi Munſteri 


filie. Miiteb, in 410. "Theſe two pieces are not in the 


collection of his works. VI. De Cxde Melchioris 
Zobelii Epiſcepi Wurtzburgerſss, In the third volume 
of Heriptores rerum Germanicarum Si moni Schardii. It 
is thought that Lotichius wrote this piece at the ſolli- 
citation of Frederick, fuceeflor of Zobelius in the 
biſhoprick of Wirtzburg. VII. Reufher has inſerted, 
in his collection of Travels in verſe, two pretty ſhort 

jeces of Lotichius ; the one entitled, Lier 242 
in Lib. I. Es, 82. "The other fer Patavinum, in 
the 6th book, p. 497. VIII. There are — Gore 
letters in the collection of thoſe of his uncle Peter Lo- 
tichins, to whom they are wrote. Addition by the 
Tranſlator. ] 

[IF] Hagius undertook . . . the apology . . . of his love- 
22 e conſeſſes (151) that, when very young, (15) I Vit Lo- 

u 1 to reflect with ſome kind of aſtoniſh- . 
ment, on the perpetual complaints with which they 
load their verſes ; that they burn with love; that they 
are quite pierced with Cupid's arrows ; and that they 
cannot find any remedy againſt the flames which 
conſume them. 


Mille fatigatus rerum diſcrimina vici, 
Spe graves eftus, frigara ſerpe tuli : 

Unius haud poſſum ſuperare Cupidinis ignes, 

Me defrderiis fortior e meis. 
The ſenfe is, 

« Dangers unnumbered J have overcome; 
„ And frequently have fuffer'd colds and heats ; 
gut Cupid's flames I have not conquer'd yet; 
Nor, from my foul, can amorous wiſhes baniſh. 


po verſes of Lotichius, he cites three from 
irgil. 
Aſpice aratra jugs referunt ſuſpen ſa juvenci, 
Et fol creſcentes decendens duplicat umbras. 
M. tamen urit amor, quis enim madus adfit a mori ? 
That is, 
«« See from afar the fields no longer ſmoke; 
© The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 
b. 28 as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The ſhadows lengthen as the ſun goes low. 
Cool breezes now the raging heats remove; 
% Ah! crucl heav'n! that made no cure for love 
| Daypes. 


He adds, that havio aſked ſome Poets the explication 
of theſe particulars, Lotichius anſwered, that it is the 
— of diyine, and not of venereal love, that turns 


Cur vatum pars magna ſuos decantet amores, 
Miraris, Hagi candide, = * rogas. 
Accipe, non ill Veneris fax improba, verum 
E terni amor op urit numinis. 
| The ſepſe is, 
« — you wonder, and demand the cauſe, 
on moſt young Poets ſing their tender loves: 
«« *Ths this; they burn not with immodeſt fires, 
«© But feel their breaſts inflam'd wich love divine. 


This anſwer is ridiculous ; and it was treating Hagiys 

like a child. He does not ſpeak of this Jv, Be ought (16) Quam rem 
to do ; for he contents himſelf with ſaying, that Me- „%% & co 
liflus explained to him, much better, the whole wy- ales Sis, 
ftery (16). Meliſſus repreſented to him, that if any cleavic Ae, g. 
thing is extremely capable of attracting hearts, and of 

1 its invincible charms to the very marrow, it is (7) Purior bane 
the love which a modeſt and chaſte object excites. «ther elim gene- 
The pureſt heaven, adds he, form'd that love; and ap Pate By 7 
pointed inflamed hearts for its throne (17). The ſlars „14 3 


are commiſſioned to feed this fire; and as Poets receive 4-as. 
| from 
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that no one ſince Ovid had ſucceeded better than he, in that ſpecies of Poetry. Addit. by 

the Tranſl.) The fourth elegy of the ſecond book in his collection has ſomething ſurprizing 

in it, it _—_— on a dream, which ſeems to have been a prediction of the ſacking of 
] 


Magdeburg [ 


from heaven thoſe influences which give riſe to Poetry, 
it is no wonder that they have ſo quick a ſenſe of the 
fire of love ; for, as theſe influences have the ſame ori- 


(18) Haber all- ginal with love (18), they both excite and cheriſh it. 


menta caloyes 
fe Kis. Sic propagare laborat 
Indita nature ſemina quiſque ſuæ. 
he ſenſe is, 


(19) Beza in 
Epiſtola Dedica- 
foria Poe mat. 


(20) Hagius, in 
Vita Leticbii. 


« Thus each endeavours quick to propagate 
„The ſeeds which nature gave. 


To reduce this explication to the language of mortals, 
and its juſt ſimplicity, we muſt ſuppoſe Meliflus meant, 
that the ſame complexion which prompts a man to be 
a Poet, prompts him to love. But this propoſition 
could not eaſily be proved; for, beſides that many 
perſons have a talent for poetry without being of an 
amorous completion ; it is certain that great numbers 
of people, who are not able to write a verſe, are more 
furiouſly vormented with the fire of love, than thoſe 
whoſe poems are moſt tender. How many love verſes 
have been wrote, which were only ſo many witty con- 
ceits? A Poet but moderately ſmit, appropriates to 
himſelf whatever he meets with in the moſt paſſionate 
elegies ; he even endeavours to heighten what he has 
read ; he invents new turns, and ſtudies the moſt mourn- 
ful characters. Now all this he does to make his verſes 
be admired; to exerciſe his vein upon thoughts which 
may do honour to his genius, and at the ſame time 
fatter the object he — Some even are not in 
love, at the time of their compoſing ſuch verſes; and 
one of theſe was Beza. Iſtos bones wiros non pudet quic- 
quid de poetics Candide amoribus lui, ( luſi autem cert? 
plerague, weteres illos imitatus, priuſquam etiam per 
ætatem, quid iſtud rei efſet, intelligerem ) ad caſtiſimam & 
lectiſimam ſerminam accommodare. Id autem non aliter ſe 
habere quam dico, non ii tantum teſtari poſſunt quibuſcum 
per id tempus vixi, verum etiam res ipſa declarat : quum 
nullos unquam liberos ex uxore ſuſceperim, in meis autem 
illis carminibus, Candidam prægnantem ſuperis commen- 
dem: quod tum mihi nimirum illud fititium argumen- 
tum, ut alia ſubinde multa, accurreret (19). i. e. 
They are not aſhamed, (thoſe worthy men) to apply 
«© whatſoever I jokingly wrote on Candida, to a moſt 
« chaſt and moſt excellent woman (for it is certain 
that I compoſed moſt of thoſe particulars jokingly, 
and in imitation of the ancient Poets, before I was 
old enough to underſtand thoſe matters.) That 
what I now affirm is nothing but the truth, I can 
«*« evince, not only by the teſtimony of thoſe whom I 
then lived with; but the verſes themſelves prove it. 
«+ My wite never brought me any children; and yet, 
in the verſes in queſtion, I beg heaven to take the 
** Pregnant Candida to its care; becauſe that fictitious 
ſubject happened then to occur to me, as many 
others have done from time to time.” Behold in 
theſe laſt words an inſtance of the conduct of Poets: 
they aſſume imaginary ſubjects, purpoſely to have an 
opportunity of ſaying ſome witty things. But to come 
to Lotichius's apology. He had four miſtreſſes one 
after the other, and he wrote a great many poetical 
pieces in their praiſe. Puellas quoque facile amavit bel. 
las ac bonas formas mortales, ac Claudiam quidem pri- 
mum ſuam multo carmine celebratam, mihi vero non in- 
cognitam, ſubfuſcam, non informem nec inamabilem puel. 
lam : deinde Callirboen, alteram Celtiberam tunicatam, 
formoſam : hinc pecoris cuſlodem, religioſam nimis ltalam 
Panaridem ac poftremum non vero nomine didtam Phyl- 
lida pulchram Nicragenam (20). i. e. He naturally 
loved pretty nymphs. The firſt was his Claudia, 
in Whoſe praiſe he expatiates ſo largely in his verſes. 
I knew her; and though ſhe was of a brown com- 
«« plection, ſhe yet was not diſagreeable nor unlovely. 
The ſecond Callirhoe, a 3 Arragonian girl; 
the third was Panaris, an Italian Shepherdeſs, who 
«« was too religiouſly inclined. Laſtly, the beautiful 
* Nicrogena, under the name of Phyllis.” We are 
told that he never intended to obtain any favour from 
them in a criminal way; but it is only from himſelf, 
a wimeſs in his own cauſe, that we are informed of 


. TI ſhall make ſeveral remarks on this ſubject, which yet will _— 


this. Non fecit id non honefl?, quia & cafie amavit Lo- 
tichiu & fine crimine ac ſcelere : fi modo caſt iſſimi Postæ 
verbis werfibuſque dignamur aliquam habere non dubiam 
fidem, fie etenim ipſemet de amoribus ſuis canit, & Clau- 


dia fac. 
Filiciter arſi, 


Inque meo nullum crimen amore fuit. 


Non ego te, mea hex, deceptam frauds reliqui, 
Non ſpolium rapto turpe pudore tuli. 
Dii mihi ſunt teftes, fi mentior, æguore vaſlo 


Obruor, & mutis piſcibus eſca natem (21). 


1. e.“ This was not done in a diſhoneſt view, for Lo- 
„ tichius loved chaſtly, and not in a criminal, wick- 
ed way; in caſe we will allow any credit to the 
Words and verſes of a moſt chaſt Poet; he writing 
of his amours, and his Claudia, in manner follow- 


«c ing, 
| „ Propitiouſly I loved, 
« And my fond paſſion was by virtue guided, 


„% My charmer, I ne'er broke my vows with thee ; 
„Nor, villain like, thy virtue made my prey. 
That this is truth, bear witneſs, heay'n, or plunge 
Me deep in ocean; and let fiſh devour me. 


The apologiſt obſerves, that the privileges belonging to 


try permitted Lotichius to exerciſe his muſe on carth- 
y beauties ; it being an art which is exerciſed in the con- 
templation and explanation of every thing that is beauti- 
ful in the univerle. Fecit Lotichius, id primum jure 
pottices optimo, ad quam ſcilicet rerum omnium pulcherri- 
marum, que magna hac univerſfitate orbis continentur, 
celeflium terreſtriumgue ſpectabilium formarum contem- 
platio, commentatioque rite pertinet. Farther, being of 
a courteous and polite diſpoſition he applied himſelf 
to the writing of love poems ; and would not deprive 
himſelf of this agreeable amuſement, which alſo contri- 
buted to the poliſhing of his muſe. Ex guo i/lud ſaltem 
conſecutus eft commodi, ut molles amores cantando mollius 
carmen deduceret. In fine, this pleaſing employment 
was abſolutely for him, in order to baniſh 
the gloomy thoughts with which he was perplexed. 
Oblectationem eam animi honeflam ad leniendas animi cu- 
ras, moleſlias, ægritudines duceret maximiam. Yuod 


Potta ipſe de ſeſe nefler profitetur, 


Mollia ſæpe quidem deducere carmina tents, 
Non tamen ut puris auribus illa probem. 
Sat mihi fit rigidas interdum fallere curas, 
Ssolamengue mali pramia magna voco (22). 


i. e. He took a great delight in that pretty amuſe- 
„ ment, as being of advantage to ſoften his cares, 
«« and to drive away unpleaſing thoughts, as our Poet 
„ himſelf declares ; 


Oft I attempt to write in amorous ſtrains, 
« But theſe devote not to the chaſter ear. 
% Enough for me, my hateful cares telude ; 
« And think, to ſooth my grief, is great reward.” 
[G] The fourth e 4 the ſecond book... . turning on a 
dream, which ſeems to be a prediction of the ſacking of 
Magdeburg.) That is, of the dreadful ſacking which 
this town ſuffered in 1631, when taken by the Impe- 
perialiſts. Here follows the remark by Morhof. Lu 
fingulare in hoc vira & propemodum divinum eft, ac plus 
uam Pitticum i dura arguit, quod in Elegia iv. 
ib. 2. ad Foachimum Camerarium ſcript triſfti//ima 
& obfidionis & expugnationis Magdeburgenſis fata inte- 
gro ſeculo predixerit. Rei omnino notatu dig na, ac ele- 
gia illa pulcherrima eft. Hac ille aurea car mina, 
uod mireris, inter armorum ſirepitus ipſe miles ſeribe- 
bat (23). i. e. This was fingular and almoſt divine 
„% in the man in queſtion, and denotes ſomething 
© which exceeds poetical enthuſiaſm, that in Elegy IV 
„% Book II, inſcribed to Joachim Camerarius, he fore- 
* told the dreadful fate of Magdeburg, in its ſiege and 
« the taking of it, an entire century before it hap. 


(21) Idem, bid. 


(22) Ibid. 


(23) Morhofive, 
Polyhift. lib. 1. 
cap» 19 pag, 226» 
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be conjectures, than an explication that will be fully ſatisfactory. it was thought ſtrange 
that 


4% pened ; as a thing that merits the higheſt notice, the 
« elegy itſelf likewiſe being a _ fine _ A 
« ſurprizing circumſtance is, wrote th - 
4 — when a ſoldier, amid the dab of 
« arms.” Lotichius beheld, in a dream, a great 
ci _ and a maiden who called herſelf Pro- 
bels the place, complaining of the mighty cala- 
mities with which. it would be aflited, and reduced 
to a heap of aſhes. He does not name the city ; and 
does not even know whether it ſtood on the Rhine, the 
Danube or the Elbe, 'but fancied it was the laſt. He 
nevertheleſs muſt have characterized, or pointed out 
Magdeburg, fince the elegy has been entitled De OH- 
dione Urbi: Magdeburgenfir. i. e. On the Siege of 
„Magdeburg.“ There doubtleſs is ſomething ſurpriz 
ing in this: a h it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
ſtate of the Poet at that time leſſens the wonder; 


(24) 1 ſpeak 3 he was in the army of the league of Smalcald (24), 
* — ly rather expecting that Charles V would be ſuc- 


ceſsful than thoſe of that league. His imagination or 
tains fancy expatiated on the conſequences. which would en- 

* the victories of Charles V (25). Perhaps the 
(25) Remark following ſuppoſition might intermix with his dream, 
particularly his viz. that the Emperor would inflict a ſevere puniſh- 
Pu > Cy. went on Ma rg, in caſe the army of the allies 
1 as hee imitara ſhould be defeated. Immediately a Poet prepares, to 
meat, bewail the calamities of a plundered city. One of his 

fitions is, that the tutelar Goddeſs makes her com- 
(26) See what is Plaints &c. (26). When perſons awake, they very 


which is not cer- 


cited from Bal- bly may confound the images, becauſe they had 
ue, in the re- 260 the order they were in. They forget thoſe which 
Iro. ferve as a connection; and hence it is they fancy, 
MAS (Paul) on that thoſe ideas which themſelves had link- 
occaſion of a Ed , came on a fi by inſpiration. One 
wood cut down» may almoſt as eaſily form ſyſtems on af- 
fairs ſleeping as waking: a numberleſs multitude of 
people, after having read an im t piece of news 
in the Gazette, form to themſelves an admirable plan 


of the conſequences with which it may be attended. 
They lead, in a quarter of an hour, the victor to the 
capital city of the vanquiſhed ; they image to them- 
ſelves thrones overturned ; they quite change the face 
A Runs and if they are Poets or Orators, they 
annex to al 3 3 
oration. have the figures them ready 
in their * they even — os themſelves the 
air and expreſſions of the Deputies or Magiſtrates who 
ſhall come to bring the keys of the cities. It may be 
affirmed, that every hour of the day, ſuch incidents 
are rolling in the heads of many people. Their ſoul, 
whilſt they are aſleep, is not leſs active with reſpe& 
to thoſe chimzra's. It forms a long ſeries of ſchemes, 
and this T was the caſe oſ Lotichius on the night 
in queſtion. I took notice of the reaſon, why, when 
he awaked, he might not perceive that he himſelf had 
formed that ſeries of viſions; as thoſe who build caſtles 
in the air, when awake, know and perceive that they 
themſelves are the true —_ - 3 1 1 any 
foreign intelligence intruding i on ons, 
to no futurity ; which likewiſe is the reaſon why 
they draw preſages from them. 

This is a remark that might be made, on admitting 
Morhof's ſuppoſition, viz. that Lotichius had this 
dream before the battle of Mulberg, in which the con- 
federate army was defeated by Charles V. But as 
there is no ſoundation for ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſhould 
chuſe rather to 1 — had this dream * 
ing the in 15 50 or 1551. It 
might " * be ſuppoſed, that 
Saxony, who commanded at this oy the Emperor, 
would take the city, and treat it barbarouſly. Loti- 
chius, poſſeſſed with this fear, fi to himſelf, in 
a dream, the plunder of this city, and began to 
raiſe poetical fictions. He forgot not to introduce the 
tutelar Goddeſs, who made proteſtations of her in- 
nocence and fidelity, though the 1 drove 
— from oy n The ane y this * 
ject appeared to him ſor „ that 
— an elegy of it, wiki he himſelf intitled, 
De Obſcdione urbis Magdeburgenfis. I indeed believe 
that he imagined, that there was ſomething propheti- 
cal-in this dream, which was owing to E. not re- 


y | Vol. VII. 


urice of 


membering the beginning of it, and his not 
knowing that he himſelf had formed ſuch a train 
of viſions, as news-writers or politicians do when 
awake, whatever conſequences they think pro- 


per to ſuppoſe to ſieges and battles (27). Now as (27) See the ge- 
the fiege of Magdeburg was ended, aol the taking ſcrition which 


Bruyere, in 


of the city, but by a treaty of peace, Lotichius doubt- . C. 
leſs undeceived himſelf, and was ſenſible” of the falfiry fr Arat, u . 
of his dream; but then his verſes were preſerved and chapter du Sou- 
bliſhed after his death. But who even knows that 71e, pag. m. 
did not feign that he dreamt «his ? Do not Poets 37% © , bas 
daily aſſume this liberty? After having duly weighed character of this 
this matter, I think it more probable to conclade, that ſet of people, 
he did 1 what he related ; but, in imitation — of an 
of ſeveral Poets, fei be dreamed thoſe things. „er nue, or 
Since the firſt aides of this DiRionary, I have boon en 
informed by a letter of Mr. Kortholt (28), of ſome 
iculars, which will oblige me to reflect once again (28) Sebaſtian, 
on that ſubject. I. It is certain, that the elegy De mentioned above, 
Objitime urbis Magdeburgenſ is not in the col- tion (13)! 
ion of poems which Lotichius had printed at Paris 
by Vaſcoſan, the dedication whereof is dated from Pa- 
ris, the 13th of February 1551. In caſe he dated it, 
uant to the ſtyle uſed then in France, it was in Fe- 


ruary 1552. He knew at this time that the city of 
Ma rg was out of all danger ; it being freed Hom 
the by a treaty of peace in November 1551 290. (29) Se David 
In cafe he dated his dedication, upon the ſüppolition Fate, b. 17. 
that the year began in January, the fiege of Magde- pay. m. 441. 
burg was ſtill carrying on, and not near being ended. 


What ſtyle ſoever he might have employed, we may 
naturally conclude, that he did not publiſh the — in 
ion ; the elegy, I mean, in which it is ſuppoſed 
he ſpake of the ſacking and burning of Magde- 
burg; and although we were certain, that he had 
writ it at that time, we yet ſhould believe, that he 
would have been very cautious of inſerting it among 
the Latin poems he publiſned. II. Mr. Kortholt, 
who is a good judge of poetry, and has collated the 
ſeveral editions of Lotichius's poems, finds = wide 
difference betwixt that of Paris 155, and that pub- 
liſhed after the author's death. Lotichius appears to 
him but a mean poet, in the Paris edition of his 
(30), com to what they were after they (20) This may 
— ; and in — mom of the new e 
poems which were added in the edition publiſhed _ 
Camerarius. Ina word, he is of — that 2 bew j. * 
tichius, in 1551, was not a poet good enough to 
write ſo excellent an elegy as that of De Ob/edione ur- 
bis Magdeburgenſis, Hence it muſt be concluded, that 
it was writ when that city was freed from danger ; 
and conſequently the dream, that menaced it with a 
total deſtruction, cannot be explained by the hy pothe- 
ſes I have laid down. This is a circumſtance, which 
relates to the time to come, and conſequently to the 
ruin of Magdeburg, in 1631, as Morhot aflerts. To 
this I ſhall make two anſwers. 
I. Whether Lotichius wrote this elegy at the time. 
that he was a ſoldier, or compoſed it during the fiege 
of Mag and this either in conſequence of a 
dream, or ** e ek pretended dream, it 
was not proper for him to inſert it among the poems 
which he publiſhed at Paris 1551. 1 — given the 
reaſons ſor this above. But then he was not obliged to 
deſtroy it. He therefore, in all probability preferred 
it; and, by afterwards reviſing and poliſhing it a va- 
riety of times, he raiſed it to ſuch a perſection, as he 
was not capable of bringing it to, when his ms 
were firſt printed. Ape, y and labour im- 
proved his muſe ; he made that an excellent elegy, 
which, at firſt, was but an indifferent poem ; it was 
found among his papers after his death ; it was found, 
I ſay, improved by his corrections; and ſent to his 
friend Camerarius to be printed with his other compo- 
ſitions (31). Theſe are very probable conjectures ; and (31) See the laſt 
conſequently thoſe which I had propoſed in the firſt Letter of book f. 
edition of my Dictionary, do not loſe any thing of of Joachim Ca- 
their weight. Poets, naturally fond of their own pro- __ 
ductions, do not willingly deſtroy what they had once 
compoled ; they preſerve ſuch pieces with care, even 
when the occaſion which gave riſe to them is no more; 
and eſpecially if they fancy that they have created their 
| ſubject 
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that Julius Cæſar Scaliger ſhould not have applauded Lotichius HJ. It would have 


been more ſurprizing, had not Lotichius's reputation been chiefly founded on works which 
were not printed till after that Scaliger's death; but that critic's ſilence is not in reality 


ſurprizing, ſince the firſt editions of Lotichius's Poems (Ff ) are greatly inferior to that of (e See the d. 
which it was not poſſible for him to have any knowledge (g). 101 


ſubject to advantage, and that it is very ſuſceptible of 
ornaments. Manage hearing that Corneille was dead, 


_ wrote an epitaph for him, which he thought a good 


one; and therefore. would not loſe the honour which 
might accrue to him from the public, even after it 


. was known that Carneille was not dead. He preſerved 


this piece ſo carefully, that he inſerted it in the editions 
of bis poems: and even after Cotin, his __ had 
rallied him ſeverely on that account. The raillery is 


as follows, which I believe includes a falſe ſuppoſition ; 


(32) Cotin, Me- 
nagerie, pag. 31. 


Hague + I 666+ 


for I am perſuaded, that the news of Corneille's death 
was actually ſpread. 7 is wfwards of. ten years, 1 
Cotin (32), that Menage wrote Corneille'; epitaph, tho' 
Corneille is mat yet dead. Having collected, from the 
Greek and Roman Poets, a great number of thoughts on 
the death of a great Poet, killed his good friend to 
have an occaſum of employing his common place. He made 
him die of an-inflammation of his lungs. Let us obſerve, 
that the ſubjec of Lotichius's elegy was very well 
adapted to inſpire him with tenderneſs and compaſſion. It 
is favourable to poetry ; and therefore the preſervation 


of Magdeburg might = probably not be capable 


of making him ſupp „ for ever, the poem in 


ion. | 
II. But taking it for granted, that Lotichius had 


not writ any thing of this kind, when this great city 


was no longer beſieged ; and that the peace of Paſſau 
had eltabliſhed the Proteſtants of Germany, in the 
quiet poſſeſſian of cheir eſtates; we yet may ſay, in 
the ſecond place, that our author's dream has nothing 
extraordinary in it. We muſt call to mind one cir- 
cumſtance, which cannot be called in queſtion, viz. 
that Poets oſten write on ſubjects of meer invention. 
They deſcribe ſhipwrecks they never ſaw, and which 
never happened. They feign, at pleaſure, the time, 
place, conſequences — — of it. They do the 

e with reſpect to the taking of cities. Thele are 
ſubjects on which they may exerciſe their talents to 
advantage. They chuſe them, not only when they 
awake, 2 alſo when they are aſleep. If their noc- 


turnal viſions ſet before them a beſieged town, they 


image to themſelves the ſtorming of it, the 


4. ver. 959. 


put to flight, the city won, ſacked, burnt &c. If it 
is a town, for Which they have a great concern, their 
fancy grows warm; they bewail this calamity, they 
ſketch out the plan of a poem; and after having been 
fatigued with this dream they awake, and know not 
whether it be a natural or extraordinary one ; and, 
be it how eit will, they ſnatch up the pen, and write 
verſes on thoſe things they ſaw in ſleep. Sometimes, 
the only cauſe of their having ſuch dreams is, their 
having ſtrongly meditated, the day before, on the deſ- 
cription of the ſacking of a city. We find by expe- 
rience, that ſuch objects as employ our thoughts in the 
day-time, commonly paint themſelves in our minds the 
night following. 


Et guo quiſque fere fludio devintus adberet, 

ut quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit cantenta magis mens, 
In ſomnis eadem plerumgue widemur obire : 
Caufidici cauſas agere, Ic. (33). 


a 0 That is, . 
.. What ſtudies pleaſe, what moſt delight, 
« And 9 thoughts, they dream em ore at 
a cc t 3 
„ The — plead &c.” 
| CrpEcH. 


# 


Some perſons will ſooner light upon, the fine. turn of 
a poetical thought, when aſleep, than when awake; 
their dreams are ſtrong, and ſhake the ſpirits with pro- 
digious rapidity, At their awaking, . find them - 
ſelves in ſuch an emotion as aſtoniſhes them. They 
perceive ſuch a marvellous in it as they judge worthy of 
cultivating ; and they ſoon make it the ſubject of a 
Poem. If the reader examines ſeriouſly all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he will find a foundation for conjectures on 
the natural cauſes of Lotichius's elegy. 2 

To proceed in my conjectures. There are few peor 
ple but have obſerved, that they have frequently dreamt 
the ſame things ; as that thieves attacked them ; that 
a thunderbolt fell in their bed-chamber ; that a mutiny 
broke out in a city &c. The fame dreams are more 


apt to return, when the objects make a ſtrong impreſſion; 


or when the compoſition or ſtate of the brain ſuffers 

them to leave behind deep and regular traces. It is 
robable that Lotichius, during the fiege of Magde- 
urg, had a dream, wherein was exhibited the ſacki 

of this City ; and that in conſequence of this dream, 


he began to write a Poem, either on the morrow or 


a few days after. Had this city been taken and plun- 
dered, he doubtleſs would have publiſhed his verſes at 
the ſame time; but hearing, during his travels, that a 
2 was concluded, he laid by his Poem. We may 
uppoſe that the ſame dieam returned three or four years 
after. The footſteps which it bad left the firſt time, 
formed a kind of channel, the mouth or beginning 
whereof was opened by a tumultuous and irregular 
agitation of the K. ſpirits ; but yet this irregula- 
rity did not prevent their running along the ſame 
tracks; and in this. manner the view of the ſackin 
of Magdeburg was revived in his imagination. Loti- 
chius fancying perhaps that it was myſterious, repo- 
liſhed his verſes, and added new ones, and gave them 
the dreſs in which they were publiſhed. I not 
whether, out of his love far Magdeburg, he was 
afraid that this new dream in queſtion was propheti- 
cal and ſupernatural: but methinks he ſhould not 
have fancied it ſo now, any more than the firſt time, 
when, according to the uſual courſe of dreams, he 
might dream of the burning of a city which was be- 
ſieging at that time. Should a Poet, merely for his 
diverſion, now compole an elegy exactly like that of 
Lotichius, it may naturally happen, that at the end of 
fourſcore years, the ſame city, which he had wrate about 
merely to amuſe himſelf, may be bombarded and ras'd 
to the ground. 

[4] Lu thought firange that Fulius Cæſar Scali- 
ger ſhould not have * Lotichius.) The reader 
will find at the end of the text of this article, the reaſon 
why we mult not be ſurprized at this filence of Scali- 
ger. But however this be, I will cite the paſlage in 
which Morhof makes his complaint. 

Fuit Phenix Poetarum Germanie Lotichius, omnibus 
exteris fi non ſuperior, certe uh Hujus tamen 
vel ipfis Germanis pene ignotum nomen eſt : exteri nullam 
ejus mentionem faciunt. J. C. Scaliger cum cenſuram 

oetarum Germanorum inſtituit Hypercritico ſuo, ne ver- 
bulum quidem de hoc naſiro, qui tamen omnibus ceteris 


erat anteferendus (34). 1. e. Lotichius was the Phœ- (34) Morhob 
nix of the German Poets; and equal, if not ſuperior 
* to all foreign ones; yet, his name is almoſt un- F. 19. Pe 


% known even to the Germans themſelves. Julius 
« Cæſar Scaliger, in his Hypercritic, where he cen- 
«* ſyres the German Poets, does not ſpeak the leaſt 
* word concerning our author, though he ought to 
% have been preferred to every one of them.“ 


LOTICHIUS (CHRISTIAN) younger brother of the foregoing, diſcovered, in his 
childhood, no leſs a diſpoſition for ſtudy than he. His uncle, the Abbot, having there- 


fore firſt cauſed him to be carefully 


taught in his ſchool at Schluchter, ſent him after- 


wards to Wittemberg, there to ſtudy Philoſophy and chiefly Divinity. It was not in 
this Univerſity, but in that of Heidelberg, he took his Maſter of Arts degree in 1549, 
after which his uncle entruſted him with the care of his Church, or College and School. 


Whilſt he was thus Vicar of the Abbey he was requeſted, by ſeveral learned men, to- 


collect 


; om (30) be- 


Polybift. lib. 1. 
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colle&t all the Poems of Lotichius Secundus, and publiſn them together, with an ac- 
curate relation of the life and ſtudies of his illuſtrious brother. He was engaged in this 
work, when the death of Abbot Lotichius his uncle interrupted his labours in 1367. It 


was in his 
vas to e 


fridus Hettenus, Miniſter of the Church of Groningen, his brother - in-la w. Had he ac- 
cepted of the employment of Abbot, he would not have enjoyed it long, he dying in 


13568. He had attempted Poetry with pretty 


good ſucces; A collection of bis Poems 


7% Dude, was printed in 1602 (a), under the direction of John Peter Lotichius his grandſon, who 
Biblinh. pag. 1 Joined them to his o.. I do not find it related in Freherus, from whom I borrow this 
1573, article, that the Poems of Lotichius Secundus, and thoſe of our Chriſtian Lotichius (5), 


were ever printed together. 
LOTICHIUS (JOHN PETER) 


grandſon of the foregoing, gained a name by a 


great number of books which he publiſhed, both in proſe and verſe. He was a Phy- 


ſician by profeſſion, and extreamly 
which he gabe in bis Commen 


well verſed in polite Literature; a proof of both 
tary on Petronius, publiſhed at Frankfort in 1629 [ 4]. 


(«) See the E. He had an extremely flender-reward for the dedication of his Epigrams [BJ. He was 
, invited to the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic in Rintel (a). 


[4] 4 prof of both which, he gave in his Commen- 
tary on Petroniug.]. For he explains a t whatever 
is in Petronius relatig to Phyfic ;/ 1 „ in another 

art, gives remarks critical and philoſophical on the 
e author. He legs to have more reading and me- 
mory than ſagacity and judgment. Here follows the 
opinion Which Goldaſt entertaingd of this Commen- 
tary. Mitto tibi Lotichii commentaria in Petronium cum 
aliorum notis .. . vides quantum ab tus inflituto ac ju- 
dicio Lotichius diſſideat. Volebam hominem amicum 
occaſione ad lectionam velerum Medicorum deducere, quo- 
rum illum pror ſus expertem & negligentem e adverte- 
bam. Sed judicio deflitutus nec in bonis guctribes wer ſatus, 
nobis undi qua que compilawit 22 ad grandiendum ibrum 
convaſare ex Cornucopia, Calepino, Texteri Officina, 
Eraſmi Chiliadibus, & confimilibps ſcriptis poterat, ut i 
dem monſtroſum, Horrendum, & inſarum magnum il 


** 
coemmentum pareret. Ades fibi philautia placet of 
(1) Goldaſtus, yh | 2 7 "I 


etiam fordes putet mera olere cinnama (1). i. e. 
A id 1 ge commentary of | 8 on Petro- 
Richteranas, © nius. With the notes of other authors... . You fee. 
Page 5559 * how much Lotichius differs from your method. and 


judgment. I as a friend, would have had this man 
devote himſelf an this occaſion, to the ſtudy of the 
«« ancient Phyſicians, in which I found he had not 
<c been utterly negligent ; but having no judgment, 
« and being not at all converſant in good authors, he 
„ heaped together whatever he could rake, to {well his 
„ book, from the Coxnycapia, Calepine, the Officina 
„ of Textor, the Chiliads of Eraſmus, and ſuch like 
authors, which at laſt has given birth to his wot 
% monſtrous, incoherent commentary. To conclude, 
« he is ſo fond of himſelf, that he thinks his moſt filly 
„ compoſitions are excellent.” This is a very ſevere 
judgment ; but I am of piping that it is more juſt 
than that of Guy Patin; and I am ſurprized that a 
man, who had an infinitely ſtronger propenſion to deſ- 
piſe, than to applaud authors, would have given ſa 


advantageous a teſtimonial of this commentary on Pe- 
tronius. Lotichius, formerly a Phyſician, and now 
«*« 'Hiſtoriographer, has wrote two volumes in folio, 
«© Rerum Germanicorum, and perhaps the third is alſo 
«« printed. In caſe you have them, ſend them me. 
Let me alſo know whether he has not reprinted 
„ his Petronius in folio, very much enlarged, as he 
intended a long time fince, This laſt is an ex- 
% cellent book, and the author a very learned man. 


He deſigned to have it reprinted here, with all his 


te additions, in folio; but I anſwered that this would 
«© be impoſlible, there being here too many Monks, 
«« Jeſuits and other perſons, enemies to polite Litera- 
* ture, who would fancy they merited heaven, in caſe 
« they had prevented the impreſſion of ſuch a work (2).” 
[The title of Lotichius Petronius is this. In Petronii 


ud ſatyricen Commentarii, five Excurſus Medico-Philoſophici, 


tribus libellis recens adornati.Francefurti 1629 in P. This 
commentary is no more than a 4 pus collected 
from various authors, which ſhews Lotichius to have 
received a great deal, and that he had a good memory, 
but little judgment and penetration. Patin did not ſhew 
a good taſte, when he declares in one of his letters 
dated the 1ſt of April 1657, that it was an excellent 
remark. App. Rem. ] 

[B]) He had an extremely ſlender reward for the 
dedication of his epigrams.) He not only dedicated 
them to Maurice, Landgrave of Heſſe, but alſo pre- 
ſented him a copy of them with his own hand. This 
Prince thanked lum by an epigram, and made him 
no other preſent. Nuper Doctor Lotichius ſua Epigram- 
mata 1llufiriſſimo. Mauritio Haſſiæ Landgravio inſcripfit, 
& in preſentiarum obtulit, qui ei Epigramma euchariſti- 
con honorarii loc redonavit (3). This was imitating a 

reat Emperor - (4). The author, who informs me of 
th particular, fays alſo, that he had dedicated a very 

reat number of books to Princes and Commonwealths 
> never got a farthipg for his compliments. 


Here follows a complete catalogue of the works of John Peter Lotichius [CA]. 


A] : « 4 complete cala of the works of Febu 
(*) Niceron's pl Lotichius ().] I. Togunis Petri Lotichii de 
— Hllaftres, Gummi (ut vecant) Gotta, fiue Laxativo Indico, diſ- 
85 26. Page 29, curſus Tbeorico Pradticus. In the Diſpenſatorium Chy- 
þ micum. Francefurti 1626, in 80s, II. Paragaxan, five 
de Febribus in genere, diſſertatia Thegrico-Praglics ; in 

94a, toliys velut Medicing Epiteme, probabiliter adſtrui- 

tur. Febrem amnium religuarum marbarum ideam «ft. 

Acceſſit ejuſdua diſputatio . de gignitate & fref- 

tantia ſcientiæ naturalis. Francgfurti. 1627, in 410, 

III. Gyngeolagia, id of, de nohiljtate & per ſections 

1 [amipini, contra Maſtiges. Rintelii 1630 in 8. 

: IV. Orazie ſuber fatalibus hac 1empgre deademiarum 

in . hericulia, publice racitats in Acadamia Rin- 

telenſi. Rintelii ad Viſurgim 1631 in 440. V. Bas 

mgns, Qrejio. Francofurti 5 in 4. VI. De Caſei 


neguitia, ira ia Medica: Philglgg ig Francofprii 1643 
in g. VII. Confligrum & Oe Medici 
nalium libri quizqug. ts quibus Mererumgue curiheri⸗ 


LOUDUN 


bumani affeFtuum curationes, preſertim remedia eupariſta, 
ab ipſomet autore partim inventa, partim ab aliis ante 
experta & mutuata, luculenter & hiflorice, tanguam in 
Diario, proponuntur. Ulme 1644, & 1658 in 410. 
VIII. Oratio de Opinione. Francefurti 1645 in $ws. 
IX. In Petronis Satyricox c. (]. X. I. Petri Lutichii, 
D. Medici Bibliotbecæ Poetica partes quatuor; in gui bus 
Poetæ celebs iares ſingulis Tetraftichis finguli recenſentur ; 
ung addita velut in compengio, torumdem vita, natalibus, & 
diebus emortualibus. Francofurti in $vo. The firſt and ſe- 
cond. parts in 1625 ; the third in 1626; and the fourth 
in 1628. XI. Halgernes, fove univerſa Hiſtoria Sacra 
Helafar nis & Fudithe, juxia fidem & ſeriem weteris Tei- 
tanenti, bereico carmine conſeripta. Acceſſit ejuſdem Autoris 
Miles, Aue Diahgus, Elegiaco carmine proponen 
guamahrem bee tempore Hudioſi relict i Muſis militare co- 
geatur. Frouce/urt 1625 in 840, This is a ſecopd edi- 
tiop. XII. Ferus Mularum Apollo, Rintelii 1629 in 
4. XIII. Suptr Pattie Latinis non anti guis * 
1 De 
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er to have ſucceeded his uncle in the Abbey ; for they, whoſe right is 
declared in his favour; but he choſe rather to reſign his pretenſions to Sige- 


(6 ) Nevertheleſs, 
in Moreri's Dic- 
tignary printed in 
Holland, tois is 
affirmed, and 
Freherus is cited 
for it. 


(2) Guy Patin, 


Letter 112. of 
tom. I. Pag. 4373, 
It is dated April 
1. 1657. 


3) Goldaſt. 
Epijt. ad Hof- 
man". inter Ric 
terianas, p. 561. 


(4 See what 
Macrob. Saturn. 
lid. 2. cap. 4 


» ſub fin, lays of 


Auguſtus. 


(1) See above, 
note [A]. after 
citation (2). 
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LOUDUN, in upper Poictou [4], on the confines of Anjou and Touraine, and in 
the dioceſe of Poitiers, is a pretty antient town, though we muſt not give too much 
credit to the opinion of the common people, who aſcribe the foundation of it to Julius 


(4) See Samar- 
thanus, in Elo. 
Macrini. 


Cæſar (a). It became conſpicuous in the civil wars of the fixteenth Century [B], as 
well on account of its caſtle, which Lewis XIII cauſed to be demoliſhed in 1633 (b), as 


(5) Mercure for its ſituation, The Duke of Anjou attempted, but in vain, to take it in 1569 (c) 3 | 
Frangoir, tom. but the King of Navarre reduced it with eaſe twenty years after (d). There are a great , Pu Chee, 


20. page 768, 


number of Convents in it. That of the Carmelites is the rendezvous of a great number 1 


(c) D' Aubigne, of devotees, who go thither in pilgrimage to our Lady de recouvrance (e). That of the (9 
tom. 3. pat. 223* UJrſulines grew exceedingly famous, when, in 1633 and 1634, there was ſo much talk 


of ſeveral of its Nuns being poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit [C]. The Proteſtants at that time 


e promulſis Critica. Francofurti 1645 in g. XIV. 
ye ron Foannis Petri Lotichii & Chriftiani Lotichii. 
| Francofurti 1620 in 840, XV. Epigrammatum Cen- 
(*) See remark furiæ due (). Francofurti 1625 in 8w0, XVI. Re- 
[B] above. aqerendi Patris Petri Lotichii, Abbatis 2 ; 
Opuſeula: in quibus 10 vita ejuſdem. 20 Hiſtori a 
. & Refor mationi 7 ee 30 Con- 
feffio fidei ad Philippum, Abbatem, & Principem Ful 
denſem. 4% Epiſtolaram ſuperſlitum Libellus : numguam 
antehac editus ; fludio Joan. Lotichii, D. Medici. Aca- 
demiæ Marpurgenſis Profeſſoris publici. Marpurgi 1640 
in 12. The only pieces John Peter Lotichius wrote 
in this collection, are, a way long dedication ; and 
a very ample life of Peter Lotichius, his great uncle. 
George Fabricius wrote the Hiſtory of the Monaſtery 
of Schluchter, annexed to it; ſo that there is nothing 
in his collection of Peter Lotichius's, except his Con- 
- ſeſſion of Faith; and ſome letters, to which others 
written by him are added. XVII. Pro Maria Anna 
Hungaria & Bohemia Regina Panegyricus, a Joan. 
Petro Lotichio, 1654 in 4% XVIII. Ghrie Auſtriacæ 
Belli Imperii Germanici ſub D. Matthia, & Frrai- 
nandis I] & III Imper. compendaria ad Ferdinan- 
dum IV enarratio. Francofurti 1653 in 12mo. This is 
an epitome of the following work. XIX. Rerum Ger- 
manicarum ſub Matthia, & Ferdinandis II A III ab 
anno 1617 ad annum 1643, Commentarii. Francofurti 
1646 in folio; four tomes which make two thick 
volumes. This hiſtory is valued only for the plans of 
the cities and battles engraved by Merian; for Loti 
chius, though a man of learning and a pretty good Poet, 
was not poſſeſſed of the talents requiſite for writing 
hiſtory. XX. Vita, obitus, & memorabilia Imperato- 
rum Romanorum a Julio Cæ ſare ad Ferdinandum 1623 
in 890. XXI. Sereniſſime Domus Auſtriace Imperatores, 
Reges, Imperatrices, Reginæ, Archi-Duces item, tam 
Elegiaicis quam proſa libris quatuor ſuccincte deſcripti a 
oh. Petro Lotichio, Francofurti 166 1 in $v0. 

[4] In upper Poictou] Coulon, in the index of his 
book of the rivers of France, places Loudun in Tou- 
raine. De Marolles has fallen into the ſame error; 

(3) In the liſt of he ſaying (1) that Loudun is part of Touraine, though 
thoſe perſons who he Loudundis is in the dioceſe of Poitiers. He ſhould have 
preſented him laid, that Loudun is alſo in this Dioceſe. A true cir- 
under the word cumſtance is, the election of Loudun depends on the 
Chevreau. generality or diſtri of Tours. 

[.B] It became conſpicuous in the civil wars of the XV] 

century.] Here follows a ſtory that does honour to this 
(2) Hiſtoire Uni- town. D'Aubigne relates (2), that in 1569, Pluviaut 
werſelle, tom. 1. at the head of a company of threeſcore Lie, being 
Page 39%» come to Anville, where the Duke of Anjou was quar- 
tered, ſaw four ſcore gentlemen on horſeback come forth, 
they being the moſt gallant men of the court, ſuch as the 
Guiſes, Briſſac, Pompadbur, F. s, Lanſac, Jerſſai, 
Fontaine, and others, He waited for them boldly ; the 
combat was obſtinate, and twice renewed, but not one 
of Pluviaut's men quitted his Poſt, D*Andelot appear- 
ing with twelve troops of -horſe, obliged the courtiers 
to retire, with two of their company dead and ſeveral 
wounded. They were deſirous of knowing whom it 
awas they had fought with ; when La Curee-Ferſaut, 
nobo, with Clermond, la Barbie, and other bold aduen- 
turers, thought it glorious to follow this captain on fignal 
occaſions ; inflead of naming theſe gentlemen, replied that 
they were Pleviaud"s company ; and Lanſſac having re- 
joyned, How ! the gentlemen of Loudun ? 4; 44 
them were of that quality, the Duke of Guiſe cried ; 
Let us wave this diſcourſe; they are all gentlemen. 
C] Several of its ruins being beſeft by an evil Spirit.) 
(4) In the article J have ſpoke at large of them in another place (3) ; 
GRANDIER. but did not then know a particular which I read a few 


loſt 


days fince ; and which I ſhall mention, after having, 
2 bay dne of 7 error of ny * Labbe. 
e lays (4) that, i= 1566, the ſor famous Nun of Lou- (4) L. 
dun who was poſſeſſed oth an evil ſpirit, was Tr 2 
by the holy Eucharift, in preſence of above ten thouſand tome 5. pag. 733, 
men; and among others, "of Florimond de Remond, who, | 
bring a Proteflant, afterwards turned Roman Catholick. 
Inſtead of un, he ſhould have ſaid Laon, which 
is an epiſcopal city in Picardy ; for it was there that 
Florimond de Remond ſaw this famous Nun poſſeſſed 
with an evil ſpirit, as he relates in two places in his 
works (5).  Spondanus (6) relates this particular, and (5) In his book 
employs the word Laudanum, which perhaps made <oncerning Anti- 
father Labbe conclude, that this incident had happen- 5 nd in the 
ed in Loudun. Moreri has committed the fame mi- gr 0% f Hoch, 
ſake, in the article of Florimond de Remond. n 
It is affirmed, in Artagnan's memoirs, that Grandier 
was one of Cardinal Richelieu's //-fated victims. (6) uae. 
He had been perſuaded, that he was a wizard; and 2“ Feel ad 
„that he had ſent a legion of devils into the bodies 22. — 
„of the Nuns at Loudun. On this accuſation, tbe 
Sieur de Laubardemont, who was at the head of thoſe 
«« commiſſioners, had ſentenced him, contrary to the 
opinion of many of the Judges, to be burnt alive. 
« He had told them ingenuouſly, to force them to 
*« ſubſcribe to ſo unjuſt a ſentence, that in caſe they 
% ſhould oppoſe it with the vigour which became ho- 
«« neſt men, commiſſioners would be appointed to try 
“ them, who would ſoon convict them of being ac- 
% complices in his incantations, ſince he was not more 
« a ſorcerer than they. It was much more juſt for 
« him to ſpeak in this manner, than endeavour to 
put an innocent man to death. The only crime of 
the unfortunate Grandier was, his having debauched 
the Nuns in queſtion ; and, if he had brought any 
devil into their bodies, it would be no other than 
that of impurity (7). Now as theſe Judges had (7) An error of 
been to viſit theſe Nuns as well as he; and perhaps, the pref for In- 
„ like him, might have had an intrigue with them, 7 
for they were hardly Veſtals, they heſitated ſome time 
„what they ſhould do; but being at laſt wrought 
upon, they choſe to ſhew themſelves unjuſt, in con- 
« demning an innocent man, rather than ſubſtitute 
* themſelves in his place, by endeavouring to fave 
him; for after all, they might have been accuſed of 
«« ſorcery no leſs than he; and, conſidering that his 
« eminence was all- powerful, one cannot tell what 
might have been their fate (8).” I will not pre- (8) D'Artagnan's 
tend to vouch for the truth of all this; and cannot Memuirs, pag. 
believe, that Laubardemont ſaid, what we have ſeen 160, & ei edit. 
above, to the Judges. He was a wicked man, will it f 170. 
be ſaid. Tranſeat; let this, I anſwer, be taken for 
ranted ; but this quality would not have been ſufficient 
r Cardinal Richelieu ; he muſt alſo have been a 
man of ſenſe and abilities. Now what can be more 
improbable, than to ſay, that the Preſident or chief 
man in a commiſſion is ſkilful in wickedneſs, and yet 
ſpeaks as this man is made to do in Artagnan's Me- 
moirs? And, to declare my real opinion, I can ſcarce 
think that this incident was found in Ar 's Me- 
moirs ; but believe it was foiſted in, either by the 
Perſon who digeſted thoſe Memoirs, or rather by the (9) The reader 
corrector of the preſs (9). However this be, Mr. D' is to know there 
Artagnan would not add weight to this ſtory ; 4 
for, at the time of this diaboli air of Loudun, the „ho, at the re- 
figure he made, and the place he frequented, could queſt of Book - 
not give hi a of hearing any other, „examine 
but the moſt d and popular news on this affair. g_ 8 manu- 
But I will not trifle away my time in apologizing ©? — va 
for ſo brave a man ; he wants no apology. The Me- and who add to, 
moirs which have been publiſhed in his name, are or curuil it, 80 
4 1 ſuppoſitions pleafure- 


Wn 
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loft the School or College which they had in this town [D]. Their laſt national Synod 
was held in this town, from the roth of November 1659, to the roth of January 1660. 
Loudun has given birth to ſeveral men of learning, as Salomon Macrinus, Scevola Sam- 
marthanus, Julius Cæſar Bulengerus, Iſhmael Bullialdus, Urban Chevreau, &c. Some 
call it, in Latin, Juliodunum; but that is not its true name [EZ]. Du Val the Geogra- 
(f) 1 = (J) ſhould not have ſaid that it has the title of a Dukedom, Had he conſulted 
op" PM oreri, he would not have ſpoke in the preſent tenſe. This Lady of the Houſe of 


Rohan, in whoſe favour Moreri ſays this town had the title of Dukedom, is the Lady 
de la Garnache, whom I have ſpoke of under her article. 


ſuppoſitions from the beginning to the end. They 
were wrote by the ſame hand as the Memoirs of Mr, 
(10) In the re- L. C. D. R. of which [I ſhall ſpeak hereafter (10). 


mark [4] of I took notice elſewhere (11) of a circumſtance 
the article 


which ſome people looked upon as incredible, viz. 

22 : that Grandier the Prieſt al appear, in the Nun's 
chamber, like a ſpe&re reſembling the deceaſed con- 

(11) In the re- feſſor of the Urſuline Nuns. It will therefore be neceſſary 
mark Lb for me to add a few words more, to make my opinion 
_ the more probable. Nothing could be better adapted 
' for this purpoſe, than the abjuration made at Rome, 

(12) 1 write this two years ago (12), by a bare-footed Auſtin friar, 
in 1700. convicted of adhering to the principles of Molinos. 
He was found guilty of impoſing on father Benignus, 

by pretended Revelations. He would have perſuaded 

him that the particulars he had ſaid to him on a great 

many occaſions were true and holy, and that he was a 

greater Saint than any in heaven. To prove this he had 

recourſe to the teſtimony of Szint Gaetan ; and ac- 

cordingly revealed himſelf to father Benignus, in the 

ſhape of that Saint. He likewiſe contrived pretended 

apparitions of the bleſſed Virgin; and employed artifi- 

cial illuminations, and various inflections of the voice. 

Here follow the very words of his Abjuration. Con- 

feſaſti che le viſioni ſuccedenti erano opere tue, e pari- 

mente le revelationi del Padre Benigno, mentre tu gf 

appariſti con I babite di S. Gattano, con un belliſſims e 
candidiſi mo giglio in mano, e barba poſticcia. 11 tutto 

Faceſti e operaſti per far gli credere che le coſe dette da te 

in piu e diverſi occaſioni erano veridiche e ſante, e che tu 

un ſanto maggior di tutti i ſanti che eri ſlanno in cielo. 

Facefti apparire la Beatiſſima Vergine a forza di lume con- 

trafacendo la voce hora in un modo, e hora nell' altro, e 

per queſti tuoi e altri miſteri il ſudetto Padre Benigno 

credeva fermamente a quiſle tue vijiont, e viſitationi ce- 

leni, e che dio non le concedeva ſe non a te pura mente. 

3. e. Thou conſeſſedſt that the ſucceeding viſions 

« were thy work, as alſo the revelations of father 

« Benignus ; thou appearing to him under the figure 

« of St. Gaetan, holding a moſt beautiful and ex- 

„ ceedingly white Lily in thy hand, and having a 

« falſe beard. - All theſe things were done by thee, 

* to make him believe, that the things declared by 

% thee on ſeveral occaſions, were true and facred ; and 

% that thou, art a owe: Saint than any in heaven. 

« By employing illuminations thou didſt counterfeit 

« the apparition of the bleſſed virgin, ſpeaking in a 

* mock voice; and by this and ſuch like my ſterious 

* conduct of thine, the ſaid father Benignus firmly 

« believed thy viſions and celeſtial viſitations, and 

© that God indulged them to thee only.” Dr. Sil- 

(13) Compare veſtre (13), returning from Rome, communicated to 
this with citati= me a manuſcript copy of the act or inſtrument of the 


8 3 inquiſition where theſe words are found, and the title 


2ARELLI. whereof is as follows. Riftre!to de Þ Abjura ſemipub- 


lica ſeguita nel ſant' Officio in perſona di Fra Pietro 
Paulo di S. Gio: Ewvangeliſia Romano al Sacello di Caſa 
Granifi, in eta d anni quaranta, inguiſito altre volte nella 
Cita di Napoli, e in guella di Spoleti. I paſs over the 
infamous actions of which this Friar, as a Quietiſt, was 
convicted; and the abominable impurities he con- 
feſſed he had committed with his ſhe-votaries. This 
ſtrikes with horror, and ſhews at the ſame time, that 
ſince the inquiſuion was content to ſentence this bare- 
footed Auſtin Friar to a perpetual impriſonment ; it 
muſt be owned that this tribunal, in certain reſpects, ex- 
erciſes extraordinary clemency and moderation. To 


Parliament of Paris. 
Vol. VII. 


* 


wave theſe kind of reflections, I ſhall content myſelf 

with ſaying, that we know, by incidents inconteſtably 

and judicially atteſted, that the ſecret of making the 

dead to appear, and of exhibiting viſions of the bleſ- 

ſed Virgin, is known and praftiſed in monaſteries, 

Why therefore ſhould it be denied, that the Pariſh- 

prieſt of Loudun appeared to the Nun, under the fi- 

gure of the deceaſed conſeſſor? I have never been able 

to believe, that all the ſtories related concerning the 

apparitions of the boly virgin, and with which a num- 

berleſs multitude of books are ſtuffed, are either mere 

fictions or illuſions ; no; there is a great deal of reality 

in them. The impoſtors enter perſonally the cham- 

bers, and actually ſpeak ſome words, in what name 

and under what ſhape they pleaſe. Neither vapours, 

nor fits of the mother, cauſe Nuns to ſee and 

hear this or that. Their ſenſes are really ſtruck 

by objects; all the deception conſiſts in their aſcri- 

bing, to the favour of heaven, a thing that was en- 

tirely owing to human artiſice. The Engaſtrimythes, 

thoſe who ſpeak from their bellies, and who manage 

the air in their lungs in ſuch a manner, that their 

voices ſeem to iſſue from a cellar or garret, are ex- 

tremely well qualified for all theſe petty myſteries. 

They are a very uſeful ſort of people ; and, by their 

help, many perſons may be made to believe, that the 

dead ſuffer greatly in purgatory, and come and be- 

ſeech their heirs to cauſe Maſles to be faid for their 

repoſe. Take notice of the exceptions which I make 

in the marginal note (14). (14) i. e. are 

[D] The Proteſtants at that time loft the School or not always the 

College, wobich they bad in this mon] The hiftorian of guest, 
the edict of Nantes relates (15), that the Proteſtants 1 dn doe 


I don't nd 
1 of Loudun had loſt their college ever ſince the year to rare that 


1635, and that Laubardement had there lodged they are ſo ſome. 
the Nuns who were falſely ſaid to be poſſeſſed with ines; and that 
an evil ſpirit. Since that time, they were not able — > tag wag 
to get their poſſeſſions reſtored, nor to recover the hearing or read- 
monies which it had colt them. But the Court ing of a viſion or 
coming to Loudun in 1650, they applied themſelves PParition 
to Prelident Mole, at that time Keeper of the Seals. 17. — 3 
The reſult wwas, that at her Majeſty's deſire, they — prom ut 
were ſatisfied with a ſum, much leſs thah what their enough create a 
college had coſt them, which was offered them in berſusſion of o- 
the name of the Ur/uline Nuns, This ſam amount- I Paritions 
ed to about a quarter of the value of the buildings, 8 & 
and was not half of the intereſt.” Read, in the of — i 
ſame author (16), the treachery that was employed, | 
to cauſe the Proteſtants to be deprived of the exerciſe (15) Hf. de 
of their religion. 

LE] Some call it, in Latin, Juliodunum (a), but that tom. 3+ liv. 3. 
is not iti true name.] The younger Valeſius (Valois) 8.145. 
lays (17), that Macrinus, and Scevola Sammarthanus, (16) Tom. 3- 


«c 
66 
cc 
cc 
66 
c 


were the firſt, or ſome of the firſt, who, by a poetical Part 2. pag. 785, 


licenſe, have called Loudun Fuliodunum, in order to © e; ad ann, 

make their native place ſhare in Julius Czſar's glory. 1685. 

According to him, its moſt ancient name is Caftrum (17) Hadrian 

Lanſdunum, that of Leſdunum being of a later date. It al- Valeſius, Noir. 

ſo has been called Laucidunum, Laudunum and Lodunum. Calle. pag. 
$. («) Fauchet, book IV, Chap XIV of his Au- **5 * 45% 

tiquities, thinks that Loudun might be a certain place 

in Touraine, called (according to him) anciently Ca- 

firum Fulicenſe. He there likewiſe obſerves, that this 

place called Loviadunum by Idacius or Tredegarius, 

was called Juliadunum by Macrinus, to do honour to 

Loudun, the place of his birth, as though that town 

had been founded by Julius Cæſar. Rem. CRIr. 


 LOUET (GEORGE) a Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, drew up a collection 
of acts or arreſts,” which was printed at Paris after his death. It was publiſhed under the 
direction of the Sieur de Rochemaillet in the year 1609, in 4to 3 and by him dedicated 
to Anthony Seguier, who had communicated the manuſcript, and was Preſident in the 
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Oxon, vol 2 col. 
$57. 2d edit · 
London 1721. 


(5) Idem, Faſi 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 98. 


ſe) Idem, ibid. 
col. 108. 


(4) Idem, Athen. 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


$57. 


col. 550. 


Y ldem, ibid. 
col. 857. 

(z) Idem, Fafti 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
160, 161. 


(5) Idem, Athen. 


Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


857. 
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LOWER (RICHARD), a very learned Engliſh Phyſician in the ſeventeenth Cen- 


tury, was born of a gentile family at Tremere near Bliſsland and Bodmin in Cornwall 

about the year 1631, and educated in Weſtminſter School, from whence in 1649 he = 
{a) Wood, th. elected Student of Chriſt Church in Oxford (a), where he took the degree of Bachelo 
Arts February the 17th 1652 (5), and that of Maſter June the 28th 1655 (c). 


of 
He then 


entered upon the Phyſic- Line, and practiſed that faculty under Dr. Thomas Willis, whom 
he inſtructed in ſome parts of Anatomy, eſpecially when the latter was writing his Cerebri 
Anatome (d), the anatomical part of which is owing to our author (e). In April 1664 he, 
in his travels with Dr. Wallis to viſit their patients, diſcovered the medicinal water at 
Aftrop in Northamptonſhire, which upon their recommendations became afterwards 
greatly 2 (f). June the 28th 1665 he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and 


Doctor of Phyſic (g). 


The fame year he publiſhed at London in 8vo his book, intitled, 


Diatribe Thome Williſi M. D. & Profeſs. Oxon. de Febribus Vindicatio, contra Edmund. 
de Meara. It was reprinted the year following at Amſterdam in 12mo. In 1666 he 


he publiſhed his Traffatus de Corde [A]. 


(e) Idern, ibia, followed Dr. Willis to London, and ſettling in Hatton Garden practiſed under him, 


and became Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the College of 
Afterwards growing famous he removed to 


hyſicians. In 1669 


Saliſbury Court, thence to Bowſtreet, and at laſt ro King Street Covent Garden, where 
being greatly reſorted to for his ſucceſsful practice, eſpecially after the death of Dr. 
Willis in 1675, he was eſteemed the moſt eminent Phyſician in London and Weſtmin- 
ſter ; and no man's name, ſays Mr. Wood (Y), was more cried up at Court than his. 


“ Ar length upon the breaking 


out of the Popiſh Plot in 1678, he cloſed with the 


«© Whigs, ſuppoſing that party would carry all before them; but being miſtaken, he 


ce thereby 


loſt much of his practice at and near the Court, and fo conſequently his credit.“ 


(#) Ibis. col. 833. At that time Dr. Thomas Short, a Roman Catholic, came into = practice; which, 24 
c 


upon his death, in the latter end of September 1685, devolved on John Radcliffe (7). 
Our author, Dr. Lower, died at his houſe in King-Street Covent-Garden on Saturday 
January the 17th 169% and his body was interred at St. Tudy near Bodmin in Corn- 
wall, where he had ſome years before purchaſed an eſtate. He left two daughters, both 
then unmarried (c). Dr. Wotton tells us (7), that the order of the muſcular fibres of the 
heart was not known before Dr. Lower, who diſcovered them to be ſpiral like a ſnail-ſpell, 
as if ſeveral ſkains of threads of differing lengths had been wound up into a bottom of ſuch a 
ſhape, bollow, and divided within, And Dr. Charles Goodal (n) obſerves, that in his 


(#) Idem, ibid. 


book De Corde, there are many excellent obſervations relating to the advancement of Phyſic. qt. 


[4] His Tractatus de Corde.] It was printed at 
London under this title: Tra&tatus de Corde ; item de 
motu & colore Sanguinis & Chyli in eum tranfitu. It 


the invention of transfuſing blood from one animal 
into another; upon which ſubject he wrote two papers 
in the Philoſophical Tranſations, viz. in No. 20. p. 


was reprinted ſeveral times afterwards. To this is 353, an account of the fucceſs of the experiment of tranſ- 
ſubjoined Di/ertatio de origine Catarrhi & wene ſectione; fuſing the blaad of one animal into another : and in No. 
which was reprinted by Nlelf at London 1672 in 8yo. 30. p. 557, an account of the experiment of transfufion, 
Our author in his book 4% Corde aſſumes to himſelf practiſed upon a man in London. H. 


LOYER (PETER LE) Counſellor in the Preſidial Court of Angers, was born at 

(«) Meme, Fe. Haillé a village in the Province of Anjou, November the 24th 1540 (a). He was one 
Vie Aout, of the moſt learned men of the age he lived in [A], and at the ſame time one of the 
pag 168. greateſt Vifionaries in the world. He underſtood the Oriental Languages perfectly well, 
but he was ſo infatuated with etymologies fetched from the Hebrew tongue, that he made 

himſelf perfectly ridiculous [BJ. He pretended alſo to find in Homer whatever he 

| pleaſed. 


I He was one of the moſt learned men of the age i. e. 'The Cloud of Cuckolds,” on which Ronſard 
he lived in.) Here follows what Monfieur Menage made the following Quatrain : 
fays of him. Erat quidem Loerius Grace & Lating, 


Hebraice, Arabice, & Chaldaice dotifſimus, fed Juris LoyER, ta dodle Muſe werre 


(1) Menag. in in quo werſabatur plane ignarus (1). 1. e. He was De batir une Ville en Pair; 
Vita Petri Aro- « indeed a at Maſter of the Greek, Latin, He- Oz les Cocus puiſſent woler : 


ny . brew, Arabic, and Chaldaic Languages, but he 
«« was a perfe& ſtranger to the Law, which was his 
«« profeſſion.” There are a great many perſons of 
that character; they know every thing but what they 
ſhould know beſt. A Counſellor, as he was, ought 
to have underſtood the Law, and had nothing to do 
with Hebrew, nor with Arabic; and yet he was un- 


Pour eux trop petite e la terre. 


% Leyer, thy learned Muſe does well 

„To build a city in the ſky, 

« Whither the Cuckolds all may fly, 

«« Since they're too many here on earth to dwell.” 


(2) Remarque: 
fur la Vie de 

Pierre Ayrault, 
pag. 168, 


acquainted with the Law, and deeply Tearned in the 
Oriental Languages. Let us confider again the Elo- 
gies, which Monſieur Menage has betowed upon 

(2). Bating theſe fantaftital Notions, Peter le 
Loyer was a great man. He had read more than 
any perſon in the world, as appears from his works, his 
colonies, his ſpedtrgs, his Paraphraſe on the Magnificat. 


fat the Hebrew Tongue, that he made 


See La Croix du Maine, and Du Verdier Vau-Pri- 
vas in their French Bibliothegues. 3 
[LB] He u, fo infatuated with E 57 8 fetched 

| imſelf per- 
ealy ridiculous.) In his books of the Idumean 
«© Colonies (4) .. he derives from the Hebrew or 
« Chaldaick Tongues not only the names of the 


(3) It was in the He vas alſo, wwell werſed in polite Literature. He cities in France, but even thoſe of the villages of the 

year 1572, ac ewvrote Gretc, Latin and French Poems. Whilſt he was * Province of Anjou, of the hamlets, houſes, huts 

282 _ ſudying the Law at Toulouſe, be carried the prize at the pieces of ground, and parcels of fields : 1 a 

| Page 403. ' Floral Games, <wwhith was a fibver roſe (3). He wrote *©* therefore, 255 he in page 217, obſerve in the ff 
4 Comedy in French werſe, intitled la Nephelococugie, © place, that the village of Huille (iz is his _ 


(!) RefleRions up- 
on antient and 
ern Learning, 
CaP+ 19. pag. 21 
1694. 


(m) Epiſtle Dedi. 
catory to his Hiſt, 
Account of the 
Proceedings of thy 
College of Phyſi 
clans againſt 
Empirics, edit. 
Lond, 1634, in 


(4) Printed at 
Paris in the year 
1620, in 8v0, 


II 


(b) Epitre De- 
dicatoire de la 
Confeſſion Catbo- 
ligue de Sanci, 


(5s) M 
＋— 2 la 
Vie de P. Ay- 
reult, pag, 166, 
167. a 


(6) Ibid, pag. 167. 


(7) Ibid, 


LOY 


pleaſed [CJ. He found in that Poet his own name, and that of the village in which 

e was Born; and left he ſhould be charged with boaſtitig of an extraordinary know- 
ledge, he declared that it was the grace of God which operated all thoſe wondetful ef. 
fects in his mind. His book of Spectres ſnews that he had read prodigiouſly ; but though 
he had a very extenſive learning, and even attended with ſome mixture of folly, Voſſius 
and Calomites were perfectly W my with him 129 The latter has not given him 


a place in his Gallia Orientalis, Peter le Loyer di 
age of fourſcore (a). 

Gabriel Naude, who does him juſtice with regard to his great reading and learnin 
ridicules very much his pretenſions concerning Orpheus, the greateſt Sorcerer that let 
ſaid he, and the moſt notorious Necromancer, whoſe writings are ſtuſſed with nothing but the 
elogies of the Devils, as for inſtance, of Jupiter Alaſtor, the revenging and exterminating 
demon. See the gth chapter of the Apologie des grands Hommes accuſez de Magie. i. e. 


at Angers in the year 1634 at the 
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« An Apology for the 42 who have been charged with Magic.” See allo the 


Chevrdana, page 30. of the 2d part. | 

I forgot to obſerve that the verſes he wrote in his youth did by no means forebode that 
he would one day be ſuch as he really became. They did not threaten him with the fate 
of Poſtel and Cahier learned and mad (b). They abounded with livelineſs, witty ſtrokes, 
and ingenious and merry conceits [E], whence one would, it ſeems,” have conjectured, 


« place) comes from Ahale or Ohole in Ezekiel, auh is 
« Ada er Gada, the wife of Eſau, and the mother 9 

% Eliphaz. At half a mile's diftance from Huille, 
4 on the river Loir, is a little hamlet fituated on a hill, 
% and called Baſſelas, which 7 derive from Baſſemath, 
« and Baſſemtis, another wife of Eſau, mother of Ra- 
« guel, grand. mother of Ferah, and great grand. mother 
« of Fob (5).” eur Menage having quoted three 
or four other inſtances of the ſame kind, adds the whole 
book abounds with ſuch obſervations 3; which makes me 
ſay boldly, that wwe did not loſs much, when we laſt the 
twelve volumes of other books of Colonies, written by 
the ſame author (6). I do not know whether Bochart 
did not wiſh the loſs had been more general. 

[C] He pretended to find in Homer whatever be 
pleaſed.) © (7) This Peter le Loyer could alſo after 
«« the ſame manner find any thing in Homer. He 
« found there in one ſingle line his Chriſtian name, 
„ his ſurname, the name of the village in which he 
«© was born, the name of the province in which that 
« village is fituated, and the name of the kingdom 
4 of which that province is a part. The thing ſeems 
« ſo incredible, that I think my ſelf under an obli- 
« pation to tranſcribe his own words. The paſſage is 
* in his Idumean Colonies. Aſter that great prophecy, 
« ſays he, which is owing entirely to me, Homer comes 
* to ſay this werſe directed to Ulyes. 


« D Sr rh; Tits M rigors” HANG ee. 


% And no man, ſays the Ghoſt of Anticlea to her fon 
as 425 has yet got your reward, however you ma 
on quietly, and what follows relates to another ſub- 
« jet. In that long werſe you may read diſtinciiy. 


« Hirye- Ausf, A-, TG -, Tan, 


* That is to ſay, Peter le Loyer, of the province of 
Anjou, a Gaul, born at Huille. There is neither 
* more nor leſs ; let any one, who pleaſes, make the ex- 
«« periment : which is the only argument 1 offer to ſup- 
te port my afſertion. Though I am no ways obliged to 
* cvarrant, what is evidently mine in Homer, there is 
* no proof required but of à thing which is not our 
% unn, or to which our property is queſlioned. And 
« Homer gives that line to me, which according!y muſt 
v* be mine and not another's. Let that line of Homer 
* be turned any ways, it will always be mine, and 1 
* may alway: claim it as mine. There remains but three 
* letters of that whole verſe, which perhaps may be 
* thought ſuperfluous, and which yet are not ſo. They are 
« theGreek numeral letters, #, x, x, which point out the 
© time when the name hid in that line of Homer 
% awould be revealtd, namely the year of Chrift 1620. 
«© And what is there leſi Abe lune than that ? But 
« that is enough, ſpeaking of myſelf, which indeed I 
„ bave not done as though I expected any reputation 
« from it, but becauſe 1 neither could nor ought to con- 
« ceal what was revealed to Homer concerning me. 


& This will add mire weight to my work of the origin, 


that 


« migrations, and colonies of divers nations, the cleay- 

« ing up of all which was defigned for me. In vain 

* did Homer conceal the origin of ſeveral nations ut- 

* der the weil of bis fables, there was to bt a perſon 

«© in the following ages, who fhuuld diſcover all that 

„ be pretended to conceal ſ well. However, I do mt 

« boaſt for all this, to know more than other men. 

* But who can controul God's Grace, which cooperates 

« with me? Homer found out all this, and even named 

* the little village where I was to be born, that 1 

« might not glory in my weakneſi and meanneſi, but ($) Compare with 

6 —_ in God, who makes me what I am, and — mn — 

„ renders me ftr and wigorous b in all things en in bis K 

« that relate to me (8).” There — one word — 2. 2 * 

could be omitted in this long paſſage, which through- Ceunſellor of his 

out the whole ſhews ſuch a learned and remarkable acquaintance. 

madneſs in the author. T The paſſage has 
[D] Poffizs war wnacquainted with him.) I have k. Ale in 

read in one of his letters (9) a conjecture which ſhews 1; Republique 2 

his ignorance in that reſpect. He imagines that Loe- Letrres, for Nov. 

rius de Spectris was ſaid inſtead of Lava/eras. 
* (a) He was therefore born in the year 1550, and = oy Gonga- 

not in 1540, as Mr. Bayle aſſerts. CR IT. Rem. © — 
[E] The werſes he wrote in his youth. . . abounded terra. — 

with livelineſs, .. . and with ingenious and merry con 

ceits.] The pieces contained in the Book intitled (10), (90 It is the 

Les Oeuwores & Melanges pottiques der Pierre le Loyer Zoch, page m. 

Artgevin. Enſemble la Conidie Nephelicorugie, ou la 


| Nexv pes Cocus nor moins ducte que faftieuſe; i. e. (to It is one 


* Ss mo and miſcellaneous cui bs of Peter le = — 6 
% Loyer of Anjou, together with the Comedy intitled len 
« the Cloud of A ews leſs learned A — off Sep 
the pieces, I ſay, contained in that Volume, are the tember 7, 1578 
Amours of Flora, ſome Odes; ſome Idols, the fidt 3&-Paris by John 
and ſecond Grove of the art of love; the mad dumb- d 1 they 
man, a Comedy ; Political or miſcellaneous Sonnets rA 
the Comedy intitled the cloud of Cuckolds ; the pranks poge. Du Ver- 
and ſports of youth. There are ao a few Greek and ir eſfats that 
Latin Poems in that collection. The Elzgia Virginis A wes 
vetulæ (the Elegy of an old virgin) is very pretty, it is PAngelie. — 
rinted in the z p5poth leaf. I he author dedicated his 
ok to Monſieur de la Valette the younger (11), (11) He was af- 
Gentleman of the King's bed-chamber in ordinary. terwards Duke of 
The dedication is dated from Paris September the gth, Fbernon. 
1578, and we are told in it, that this was the firſt (12) This Mon- 
time the author publiſhed his Poems. Han- piec, 4 cur de la Val- 
dans Tholoſe & la pour ſuite de mes eſt aden... in the lette died py 
printed copy to the words à dh de a monde (12) in- E. Askia 
clus. and again to the words (13) Er puiſque alui ex- HH — 
8. | _ Officiers, pag. 
Ainſt quelque terns, jalay ſupprimant & cachent. . in 388. 
the printed copy to the words Le Sujet leguel y e ex- (11) Le Loyer, 
clas. | | f B  Epirre Dedica- 
I do not know how to reconcile this neither wich % 4 /es Ocu- 
ta Croix du Maine (14), nor with du Verdier Vau- Per. 
Privas, the former of whom aſſercs that Peter le Loy- {14) La Croix 
er cauſed 4 abort of his in French. verſe to be printed du Maine, pag. 
at Paris in the year 1576, which is intitled Erotopeg- 493: Obſerve 


nie ou Paſſeterns / Amour 3, i. e. Love's Paſtime. The that he knew no- 


BP I 4 9 | * . thin of th edi- 
latter, having given us the Titles of the pieces con- ts evbied 1 


tained in the colleion which I have mädened, adds dcr. 
3 8 


1686, pag. 1486. 
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L O V 


that if he ever applied himſelf deeply to learning, his Literature would be polite, and ſet off 
with agreeable ornaments, and that he would not have become a peeviſh and fantaſtical 
pedant. That character and turn of mind, which makes a man at firſt play and toy with 
the Muſes, is generally a remedy which prevents the bad effects of too cloſe an applica- 


tion to ſtudy : it diffuſes an air of politeneſs 


and good breeding on the learning one ac- 


quires be it never ſo deep. and prevents an extenſive ſcience from ſmothering, or cruſh- 
ing with its weight a man's livelineſs and natural reaſon. Our le Loyer proved an ex- 
ception to that general rule. He ſpoiled by his ſtudies the bright genius, which nature 
had beſtowed upon him. And if the Greek tongue began to turn his brains, the He- 


brew compleated his madneſs, 


theſe words: He had publiſhed before ſome of theſe pie- 

(15) An error of cef avith the title of Erotopegme (15) or Love's paſtime, 
the preſs, inflead printed in g. uo by Abel Þ Angelier in the year 1576 (16). 
rl. If theſe two Bibliographers be not miſtaken; Peter le 
(16) Du Verdier, Loyer mult have been very bold, or rather very impu- 
8 auc, dent, ſince he dared to aſſert, that he had put off the 
OE : ' publiſhing of his Poems till the year 1578. Could he 
imagine that Monfieur de la Valette, who was a lo- 


ver of poety, would know nothing of the edition 


in the year 1576? Du Verdier Vau-Privas 


li 
% See his au- Fa, tranſcribed into his work (17) three Sonnets of 


oth, Francoiſe, 


pag. 1018, &c, Peter Loyer, four Epigrams, ſeveral Quatrains from 


the Grove of the art of love, and ſome paſſages from 
the cloud of Cuckolds. All theſe paſſages contain 
ſatyrical deſcriptions of ſeveral perſons characters. I 
wonder he did not tranſcribe the Epigram which is in 
page 121. The reader muſt pardon me for quoting it 


here, for it is an imitation or a tranſlation of the 


10 1 
* Ke in te 2 which I quote in the article of Lycur 
remark [G] of An Epigram of a Lady unhappy in huſbands. 
CURGUS the En mes bas ann.. 
Legiſlator, the In the printed copy to the word (19) alluſions exclus. 
8 the There are ſeveral obſcenities in the paſſage which 
* Aa. Pu Verdier has tranſcribed from the Clouds of Cuck- 
olds; but how unſufferable ſoever they ſeem to be at 
(79) ROW this time, they are very modeſt with compariſon to 
gue, folio 141 ſeveral other paſſages in the ſame play, which are 
, obſcene to an exceſs. Le Loyer juſtifies himſelf in that 


. reſpect as well as he can. He obſerves in his preface, 


that his friends aſſured him the learned and gentle rea- 
der would eafily excuſe a few ſmutiy ſtrotes mixed 


with ſerious and learned remarks. . .. in the printed 


(20) Le Loyer, Copy to the word Comigue (20) inclus. 


Oeuvre: Poe- e confeſſes that Plutarch .. . (in his compariſon be- | 


Ane 102. even Menander and Ariflophanes) compares che Come- 


dies of the latter with the laſeivious amours of an im- 
pudent proftitute ; but he appeals from that judgment, 
and having expatiated on the merit of Ariſtophanes, 
he continues thus (21). 1/ ſome grave men pretended (21) Thid. folly 
to cenſure my bool. . . in the printed copy to the words 164 wer, 
Continuant ainſi exclus. 
At idcirco veniſti quotation (22) and in the Margin. (22) See the re. 
Notwithſtanding theſe excuſes he deſerves to be — [5] of the 
blamed for carrying to an exceſs the bad cuſtom which — — 
vailed in his time. His Comedy, in which there 9 
is a great deal of invention, and which abounds with 
humour and wit (23), would certainly be much bet- (23) See Ron- 
ter, if it did not contain ſo many ſmutty expreſſions, ee in 
and if all the deſcriptions or all the characters in it 57 52k [4], 


were like this, in, which there is nothing that can * LS 
in the leaſt offend the chaſteſt ears. | Poetical Works, 


with ſereral o- 
thers Which the 


Le cruel Mars eſmouvant les Conrager 2 
Aux fiers combats. .... wrote 8 
; ; prai ©. 
In the printed to the words (24) Or maintenant 
exclus. EY ( 4 Ee (24) Le Loyer, 


Obſerve that there is a great deal of ſmut in almoſt 0, 3 
all le Loyer's Poems, He had a ſiſter who made a ASI 
Quatrain which is very reaſonable ; he prefixed it to 
his poetical works: it is as follows, 


Si vos Amours ſont du tout vrayes, 
Vous efles malheureux vrayment : 
Mai, fi elles font pures bayes, 
Que ſert feindre tant de tour ment? 


« Tf earneſtly you are in love | 

« Your fate unfortunate muſt prove. 

« But if you only; jeſt and feign, 

% What need you talk of ſo much pain? 


LOYOLA (IGNATIUS) founder of the Jeſuits, was born in 1491, in the province (c) Cum antes is 


of N in Spain. He was brought up in the Court of Ferdinand and Iſabella; 


and as 


Profanis libris le- 
gilſet ritum qua 


oon as he was of age to carry arms, he ſought for occaſions to ſignalize himſelf, nevi milire: olin 


2 He diſcovered great marks of valour at the ſiege of Pampelona (a), and was even wound- as af 82 
French ia 1341, ed with a canon ball, which broke his right leg. Whilſt this wound was healing, he 2 gandan 


ſpiritualiter in ſe 


and afrerwards - formed a reſolution to bid adieu to terreſtrial vanities; to travel to Jeruſalem, and after- pre. 


.... wards to lead a very peculiar way of life. 


The inſtant he was cured he ſet out for our 7 e die 


bolum 3:11:18 at» 


(% In Catzlonia, Lady of Montſerrat (5); and being arrived there, he hung up his arms over the altar , oc. 


_ "at a day's Jour- 


ney "Bags 75 of the bleſſed Virgin, and devoted himſelf to her ſervice in the night of the twenty fourth Ribadencina, in 


Vita Ignatii, 


lona. of March 1522. He, imitated as far as he poſſibly could the laws of antient Chi- tis. 1. ap. 4 
valry (e) LA], by enliſting himſelf under the ſtandards of that ſpiritual warfare. He ſet * = 3. 


. [4] He imitated as far as he poſſibly could, the laws 

of ancient Chivalry.) One of the moſt learned men 

| of this age has jeſted upon this in a manner that de- 
ſerves to be related. The firſt remarkable thing in 

(3) Ap Ignatius «© him was (1), that (2) he was converted by reading 
＋ ** the legends of the Saints, as Don Quixot began his 
(1) Matfeivs, ** errantry by reading the old romances : I wonder 
Vita Ignat. lib. 1, «6 how Ignatius did to read them, for Maffeius de- 
cap. Is * ſcribes him, as one that had hardly ever learnt his 
„letters: but it is poſſible St. Peter taught him, for 

they all wrote that St. Peter a peared to him before 

he was ſo far recovered as to be able to read. But 

this countryman was not more moved with the ad- 

1 ventures of former knights, than Ignatius was with 

(*) Ribadeneira, ** the ſtories of St. Dominick and St. Francis (*) for 
Vi. Iznat. c. 1. 4 theſe, Maffeius tells us, did particularly work upo! 
« him: inſomuch that before he took up a frm 

* reſolution of religious 'errantry, he would put 

* caſes to himſelf of the difficult adventures of thoſe 

two illuſtrious heroes; and found himſelf to 


4 1. 
. 


out 


. 


« have mettle enough, to undertake any of them; 

« and therefore in 2 fit of zeal (F ), one night A bay erm 
« he gets out of his bed, and fell down upon his . l. 1. num. 
% knees, before an image of the bleſſed Virgin, and 12, 
« in that poſture vowed himſelf her Knight. Which 

« js a circumſtance ſo conſiderable, I admire that Maf- 

« ſejus omits it; as he doth likewiſe the ſtrange noiſe 

« in the houſe, the trembling of the room, and the 
„breaking of the glaſs windows that time; an argu- 

« ment, ſaith Orlandinus, that the devil then took 

« his leave of him ; although there be ſome reaſon to 

« doubt it. After this, the Virgin Mary appeared 

« to him with a great deal of glory, with her child 

« in her lap, all this while, for the viſion con- 

'« tinged for ſome time, he thought himſelf awake, 

« by which fight he was hugely animated for all his 

« future advantages. The firſt whereof was to a place 

« of great devotion to the bleſſed Virgin, called Mont- 

« ſerat; and in the way thither, he was like to have 
begun his firſt adventure with a Moor, who allow- 


Sed Yo _ 


(+) Orlandin» 
Hiſt. J. 1+ n. 18. 
Maffei, 0 


5 Maffe ius, J. 
1. CG, 3 


4) Biſhop Stil- 
Ingfleet, Of the 
Idelatry prafiiſed 


an the Church of 


Reme, pag. 118, 
119, 120. in 
vol. 5. of his 
Works, London 
printed 1709, 
folio. 

(*) Stillingfleet, 
161 ſupra. Ex 
Maffeio, in Vita 
Eat. lib. 1. cap. 
1. 


(4) Alegambe, 
Bibliotb. Fociet. 


Jeſu, pag. Is 


(5) See Ale- 
gambe and Scuth- 


well, Biblicth, 
Sec iet. init. 


L O V 
out before day break; put on a pilgrim's habit, and travelled to Manreſa, where he lived 


about a year with the poor of the hoſpital, and in the practice of mortifications of every 
kind. It was there he wrote his book of Spiritual Exerciſes [BJ. Having embarked on 


« ed the bleſſed Virgin to have been ſo till her de- 
livery, but would not yield it afterwards ; at 
« which Ignatius, conſidering whoſe Knight he 
«© was, began to be ſo inraged, that he thought 

it neceſſary to revenge her quarrel upon him; 
% but diſputing with himſelf what to do, and the 
„Moor being gone another way, he leaves the cauſe 
„ to the wiſdom of the mule, and puts the reins 
« on his neck, that if he took the Moor's way, at 
« the parting of the two ways, he would have his 
« life ; but the good mule underſtanding his rider's 
«*« mind, left the beaten road, and went to Montſerrat ; 
«© where a remarkable ceremony was performed by 


g. him; for as Orlandinus and Maffeius expreſsly ſay (+), 


« Ignatius having read in the books of chivalry, that 
« the ancient Knights at the firſt entring upon that 
© honourable employment, were wont to watch all 
„night in their arms, he thought it fit to begin his 
„ errantry in the ſame manner; he therefore hangs 
* up his ſword and dagger, before the altar of the 
«« blefled virgin, and puts on his habiliments ; but in- 
«« ſtead of his ſhining armour, he had gotten a long 
* coat of ſackcloth, with a cord about it, at which 
«© he hangs his bottle for water; and inſtead of his 
« lance a plain crab-tree ſtaff, with a wicker-ſhoe upon 


© one foot, and the other naked; having no morrion 


% on his head, but expoſed that to the violence of 
„ the weather. All theſe habiliments, having pro- 
« cured them by the way, he hung at the pummel of 
© his ſaddle, when heentred the town (*), ſays Maffeius, 
« for fear the people ſhould think him not in his wits ; 
«© but he puts them not on, till he came to the ſaczed 
«© place where he was, by the laws of chivalry, to 
« watch in them; and ſo he did, ſay they, ſometimes 
«« ſtanding, ſometimes kneeling, and devoting himſelf 
« with all his might to the ſervice of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin. Which having done, early the next morning, 
„ for that is a neceſſary circumſtance too in the ad- 
«« yentures of chivalry, away he goes for Manreſa ; 
„ where he takes his lodging in the town hoſpital, 
« and lets his hair and nails grow, and begs from 
« door to door, and yet faſted fix days in the weck; 
„ he whips himſelf thrice a day, was ſeven hours every 
% day in vocal prayer, lay upon the bare ground, and 
„ all to prepare himſelf for his adventures to Jeruſa- 
« lem (3).“ 

[LB] 2 book of ſpiritual exerciſes.] He wrote it in 
Spanith in the year 1522, and publiſhed it at Rome 
in 1548, tranſlated into Latin by Andiew Fruſius, 
and . with the appfobation of Pope Paul III. 
Thoſe who wonder how he could read the lives of the 
Saints, whilſt his ſhattered leg was curing, ſince he 
had ſcarce learnt his Chriſt-croſs row (), might jultly 
wonder how it was poſſible for him to compole the 
book of ſpiritual exerciſes, when he was in a ſtate of 
ignorance 3 theſe, I ſay, might juſtly wonder at it, did 
they not know that Lewis du Pont affirms, that the 
bleſſed Virgin aſſiſted him in compoſing them. Re- 
fert Ludovicus du Ponte, vir omni exceptione major, 
% in Vita P. Balthaſaris Alvarez c. 43. fida traditione 
„ inde uſque à P. Facobo Lainio, altero Societatis Teſu 
Præpeſito Generali, acceptum haberi, Deum hac 
« Exercitia Santo Patri noltro revelaſſe : imo 
„ Gabrielem Archangelum non nemini fuiſſe a Dei- 
*« para Virgine fignificatum, ſe patronam eorum, fun- 
« datricem, atque adjutricem fuiſſe, docuiſſeque Igna- 
tium, ut ea fic conciperet 3 quo nomine fe huic 
«« operi dediſſe initium (4).” 1, e.“ Lewis de Ponte, 
« a perſon of undoubted credit, relates in Ch. 43 of 
% father Balthazar Alvarez, that faithfu tradition had 
handed it down to father James Lainius or Lainez, 
the other general of the Jeſuits, that theſe exerciſes 
«« were revealed to our holy father by God himſelf ; and 
« that Gabriel the Archangel bad declared, to a certain 
« ferſon, in the name of the bleſſed Virgin, thai ſhe 
* had been their patroneſi, their founder, and helper ; 
* that ſhe bad prompted Loyola to begin this work, and 
« bad diflated to him auhat he ſhould write.” A cen- 
tury after, the founder of the Jeſuits was publickly 
accuſed of theft with regard to the work in queſtion (5), 


Vor. VII. 


board 


it being aſſerted that he was not the author of it. 
The accuſer was a Benedictin. Now this was treat- 
ing Pope Paul III, and the congregation of the Rites, 
in an injurious manner ; that Pope aſſerting the direct 
contrary in his approbation of the book; and when 
cardinal Francis Maria del Monte made a report be- 
fore Gregory IV, of the proceedings of that congre- 
gation, with reſpect to the canonization of St. Igna- 
tius, he declared that the book of ſpiritual exerciſes 
was wrote by the Perſon who was going to be cano- 
nized. The Benedictins of the congregation of Monte 
Caſſino condemned, in a general aflembly (6), the 
book in which St. Ignatius was accuſed of being a 
plagiary (7). Innocent X, according to father South- 
well, puts this affair out of doubt ; this Pope having 
inſerted in the Romiſh Breviary, an expreſs teſtimony 
that St. Ignatius is author of the exerciſes, Nunc ex- 
tra omnem controverſiam Catholicis certe efſe debet (ea 
res) poſtquam in Breviarium Romanum eft relata, atque 
in lectionibus toti Eceleſiæ propofitis auctoritate Innocenti 
X. Pont. Max. in feſio S. Ignatii di ſerte tradita his 
verbis, quo tempore homo literarum plane rudis ad- 
mirabilem illum compoſuit Exercitiorum librum, S. 
Apoſtolicz ſedis judicio & omnium utilitate comproba- 
tum (8). i. e.“ The Catholicks ought not now to 
* entertain the leaſt doubt with regard to this par- 
ticular, ſince it is mentioned in the Romiſh Brevi- 
ary ; and directly ſet down in the leſſons, pro- 
„ poſed to the whole Church, by the authority of 
Innocent X, on St. Ignatius's feſtival, in the follow- 
ing words; at which time this man, who was quite 
illiterate, compoſed that admirable book of exerciſes, 
approved by the judgment of the Apoſtolic See, and for 
its general utility.” Alexander VII. confirmed the 
ſame thing by a brief dated the 1 2th of October 1657, 
in which he grants a plenary indulgence to all per- 
ſons who ſhall practiſe the ſpiritual exerciſes of St. Ig- 
natius. Conceſſa indulgentia peccatorum plenaria omnibus 
Chrifti fidelibur, exercitia ſpiritualia d S. Ignatio inſti- 
tuta peragentibus octidui ſpatis in domibus ſocietatis. 
The two authors of the Bibliothegues cf the Jeſuits 
have not done the Benedictin the honour to name him; 
but we know from other hands that he was one 
Conſtantinus Caetanus. He declared that ar Benedictin, 
Garcias Ciſnciros by name, is the true author of the 
ſpiritual exerciſes that have been aſcribed to the foun- 
der of the Jeſuits ; and that three Monks of Monte Caſ- 
ſino gave Ignatius the book of conſtitutions of the ſo- 
ciety of Jelus, when he made them a viſit, at the 
time that he meditated the founding of a new order. 
The Benedictin, who thus ranks St. Ignatius among the 
plagiaries, ſtrengthens his proof with the teſtimony 
of a famous Jeſuit whoſe ſenie he has miſtaken ; for 
the Jeſuit in queſt ion ſays only this, that the founder 
of the Benedictins aſſiſted St. Ignatius with his divine 
knowledge in drawing up the conſtitutions of the ſo- 
ciety of the Jeſuits. Now does this imply, that three 
Benedictins diftated theſe conſtitutions to Ignatius, who 
was only as a copiſt on that occaſion ? Dixi Societa- 
tem ] Esu wideri charam S. Benedicto, in cujus finu Lu- 
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(6) Held at Ra- 
venna in 1644. 


(7) Sotuel, Bib- 
licth. Secietat- 


Jeſu, pag. 1. col. 
2. 


(8) Idem, ibid» 


(9) Idem, ibid» 


tetiæ primum delineata fit ; & poſt modum Caſſini ſandto 


fundatori illuc digreſſo, Sanctiſimus Patriarcha illius 
loci pra ſes, multa lumina & caleſtes affiatus exoraſſe vi ſus 
eft. Hoc Cactanus ad exceptas inibi per S. Ignatium & 
tribus Monachis Conſtitutiones Societatis JEsU traxit ; 
quaſi quod dixi, S. Benedictum, (ut pium eſt arbitrari), 
celeſiem lucem, harentem ade ſua S. Ignatio ( ap- 
precatum, idem ſonet, quod tres Monachos nigros, dictaſſe 
S. Ignalio velut amanuenfi, ſuas Conſtitutiones (10). i. e. 
I obſerved that St. Benedict favoured the ſociety of 
« Jeſus, in whoſe mind it was firſt projected at Paris; 
* and afterwards on mount Caſſino, upon the pious 
** founder's coming thither, the moſt holy Patriarch 
of the abovementioned place, begged that much 
light and celeſtial inſpiration might be indulged that 
founder. This, according to Cactanus, implies that 
St. Ignatius there received from three Monks, the 
« conltitutions of the Society of Jeſus ; as though my 
, ſaying that St. Benedict, as we ought piouſly to 
% ſuppoſe, implored that celeſtial light might deſcend 

«6 on 


Aaa 


(10) Theoph- 
Raynaudus, Hop- 
loth. Sect. 2. 
Serie 2+ Cap» 13. 


pag» m. 256. 
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and would not proceed in his 


L OY 


board a ſhip at Barcelona in order to go to Jeruſalem, he arrived at Caieta in five days, 


rize till he had received the Pope's benediction. Ac- 


{d) He arrived cordingly, he came to Rome (d), whence, after paying his reſpect to Hadrian VI, he 


there on Palm- 
Sunday 1523+ 


went to Venice. He embarked there the 14th of July 13233 arrived at Joppa the laſt 


of Auguſt, and at Jeruſalem the 4th of September of the fame year. Having gratified, 
in that country, his devout curioſity, he returned to Venice, where he embarked for 
Genoa, in order to return to Barcelona, where he ſtopt, as being a moſt convenient place 


with reſpect to the deſign 


he had of ſtudying the Latin tongue. I take no notice of the 


miraculous adventures of his voyage [C]; and ſhonld never have done were I to copy 
his hiſtorian on thoſe occaſions. He began to learn the rudiments of grammar in 15243 
and finding that the peruſal of one of Eraſmus's books abated the fervour of his de- 
votion [D], he could no longer bear to hear of that writer, but applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of Thomas a Kempis. Loyola was thought, in two years, to have made a pro- 
greſs ſufficient for his being admitted to the Lectures of Philoſophy, upon which he went 
to Alcala de Henares in 1526. His mendicant life, his geer, and that of his four companions 
who had already eſpouſed his fortune, and the inſtructions he gave to ſeveral perſons who 
flocked round, obliged the Inquiſition to enquire into that affair. Things were carried 


„ on St. Ignatius who then lived in his houſe ; was 
the ſame thing as ſaying that three Benedictins dic- 
tated to St. Ignatius his conſtitutions, as if he had 
« only ſerved as their Amanuenſis on that occaſion.” 
It is to be obſerved, by the way (11), that the ſame 
Benedictin aſſerts, that the Jeſuit he cites is guilty of 
a deadly ſin, in prefixing any other name than his to his 
(12) It is the work (12). One John Rho a Jeſuit has treated this 
treatiſe De . accuſer of St. Ignatius very roughly. I have one 


(17) Ibid, 


quiwecatione, a- thing more to ſay concerning this book of exerciſes. 


gainſt John 


Barnes: Endeavours were uſed to get it condemned in Spain 


in the year 1553. Melchior Canus was very active on 

that occaſion, and the Archbiſhop of Toledo would not 

have been diſpleaſed that it had been condemned; 

but the Doctor he conſulted was of another opinion. 

This is what is related by the Jeſuits ; but who knows 

whether they ſpeak truth? Inwenti ſunt qui... anno 

1553 eum librum non allatrarunt modo, fed & morde- 

rent, Thomas quidam Pedrovius, alienæ ea in re volun- 

tatis adminiſter, & Melchior Canus, cujus ſuggillationes, 

& obelos, cum Paſchali Mantis Ord. Predicatorum, 

Complutenſi Theologo primario, exhibuiſſet Joannes Sili- 

ceus Præ ſul Toletanus, qui librum illum cupiebat ab eo 

improbari, reſponſum retulit, nihil e in fic diſpuncto 

libro damnatione dignum, præter Cani diſpunctiones, & 

ſuggillationes, ut ad illum annum recitat Orlandinus, 

addito pergravi Bartbolomæi Torris, poſtea Canarienſis 

(13) Theoph. Preſulis, elogio eorundem E xercitiorum (13). 1. e. 

Raynaud. de ma- “ Some perſons in 1553, ſtrongly attacked that book: 

lis & bonts Li- 355 S . 

. % among them was one Thomas Pedrovius, whom 

pag. m. 293. ſome other perſon had employed on that occafion ; 

„ and Melchior Canus, whoſe cenſures of it when 

John Siliceus, Archbiſhop of Toledo, who wiſhed 

„that the book in queſtion might be diſproved by 

« him, had ſhewn to Paſchal Mantius, of the order 

„of preaching Friars, one of the greateſt Divines in 

« Complutum (Alcala de Henarez) had the follow- 

„ ing anſwer returned him, that nothing merited to 

© be condemned in that ſo greatly cenſured book, 

except the taunting criticiſms of Canus, as is related 

by Orlandinus under that year; adding the weighty 

« elogium beſtowed on thoſe exerciſes, by Bartholo- 
« mew Torres, afterwards Biſhop of the Canaries.” 

Some other books are aſcribed to the ſame au- 

thor; a letter De religioſa obedientia ad Luſita- 

nie ſocios ac filios, written from Rome the 26th 

of March 1553, and which has been inſerted in the 

Bibliotheca Patrum. A letter de religioſa perfectione ad 

Hiſpanie ſocios, written the fourth of March 1547, 

and which is printed in Latin in the collections of 

the letters written by the Generals of the Jeſuits. 

(14) N = There is another Latin verſion of them (14), printed 

2 — at Cracow, in the year 1707, in the collection en- 

citando. titled Theſaurus ſpiritualium rerum ad Societatem Feſu 

pertinentium. A letter to Claudius King of Ethiopia, 

dated the 22d of February 1555 ; and which is inſertd 

in the hiſtory of the Jeſuits compoſed by Orlandinus, 

and elſewhere. He had wrote a book on the Trinity, 

before he applied himſelf to ſtudy. It is not known 

how this book came to be loſt. No one doubts but 

that he is author of the book entitled Conſtitutiones So- 

cietatis Feſu'decem in partes diſtribute ; but ſome think 

that the declarations annexed to it were written by 

James Lainez. Father Southwell refutes this opi- 


ſo 


nion (15). This book of the conſtitutions &c. was (15) It is that of 
printed, the firſt time, at Rome by the Jeſuits in the Theoph- Ray. 
year 1558, in 8vo. It was fince publiſhed in the ſame my 1 
city in Latin, and in Spaniſh, in folio 1606. The —＋ 
Latin verſion was by John Polancus, the author's Se- rum. = 
cretary (16). 

[C] 1 take no mitice of the miraculous adventures of (16) Extri0+d 
bis woyage.) The bare recital of his extatic viſions ftom Southwell 
would take up a very long remark, were I to tran. ee mentioned, 
ſcribe all thoſe which are related in his hiſtory. ***' ” © 
Biſhop Stillingfleet (17), who from thence draws a (17) Of The 14. 
good proof that the inſtitution of the Jeſuits, as well 4% _pratiſed in 
as other Monks, is founded on fanaticiſm. He cites . ©" of 
Melchior Canus, who fays that Loyola fled from * 
Spain, for fear of the Inquiſition, which ſuſpected him 
to be of the hereſy of the Hluminati, ſhould throw 
him into priſon (18). Melchior Canus adds, that (18) Melchior 
Loyola told him a thouſand impertinent particulars con- Canus, in 7udi- 
cerning his virtues and revelations; and that he ſpoke 75 de Svcietare 
of one of his companions as being a great Saint. _ 28 
This pretended Saint being examined by Melchior i. Lg 
Canus, vented ſeveral heretical tenets through meer Scioppius cites 
ignorance. Loyola, to excuſe him, declared that he bim fan. Fa- 
was not a heretic, but a madman who had his lucid _ rr, 
intervals ; and who then, by reaſon of the new moon, 10 de Re 
was not a good Catholic. Cu aliquando Rome efſem, quotes him allo; 
Innicum iſtum videre mihi libuit : qui in ſermone fine Rat. cap. 1. 
ulla occaſione cæpit uam commemorare juſtitiam, & per. Scenbe Fafums 
ſecutionem, quam paſſus efſet in Hiſpania nullo ſuo merito. 5 R / — 
Multa etiam & magna prædicabat de revelationibus, pag. of ie 
quas divinitus babuiſſet, idque nulla ejus rei neceſſitate : 8. of La Ni- 
que fuit occaſio, cur eum pro homine vano haberem, nec le Pratifue. 
de revelationibus ſuis quicquam ei crederem (10). (19) Melchior 
Quendam fociorum pro ſuncto prædicare capit, qui cum Canus, opud Sci- 
accitus wenifſet, illico hominis non. ſatis incolumi capite Pim, ibid, 
mihi ſuſpicionem movit : cumgue de rebus divinis tum 
percunttatus efſem, multa heretica reſpondit, quippe qui 
idiota, planeque rudis, & indoctus et. Innicus ejus 
cauſa confuſus, fe inguit, non eft hereticus, ſed fatuus, 
eredoque eum lucida habere intervalla, jamque adio . 
propter conjunctionem Lune non eſe uſquequaque Catbo- | 
licum (20). (20) Idem, apud 

97 He found that the peruſal of one of Eraſinui's eundem, page 63+ 
books abated the ferwour of his devotion. } This book 
of Eraſmus is his Enchiridion militis CErifliani. It is 
univerſally conſidered as a book, in which a purity of 
ſtyle is joyned with the moſt ſage rules of Chrittian 
morality. Nevertheleſs it did not ſuit with Loyola, 
it being as ſo much ice which cooled the fire of divine 
love in him ; for this reaſon he took an averſion to it, 
and would never read that author's writings, nor even 
ſuffer his diſciples to read it. Ribadeneira informs us 
of this particular. In hac fludiorum palrftra werſanti, 
pii quidam ac doi wiri confilium dederunt, ut Eraſmi 
Roterodami, qui eo tempore bone Latinitatis auttor ha- 
bebatur, libellum de milite Chriſtiano legeret, ut ſermo- 
nis ſcilicet elegantiam cum pietate conjungeret, Cujus 
confalii Confefſarius etiam ad reliquos auttor acceſſit. Quod 
cum Ignatius fimpliciler fecifſet, obſervavit illius libelli 
lectiane refrigeſcere in ſe ſpiritum Dei, & gewvotionis 
fenſim ardorem reſtingui. Qua re animadwver/a, librum (21) Ribadenei- 
de manibus omnino Saar, % ita eft aver = ut nec 5s Ya Pe * 
ipſe amplius tegerit illiu auctoris libros, & paſſim in i lib. 1. cab: 
Secietate naſtra legi vetuerit (21), g en 


in 


ud 
53 . 
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ſo far that he was impriſoned [E]; and obtained his releaſe upon no other condition but 
) Ribsdeneita, his promiſing not to vent his opinions during four years (e). However, this prohibition 
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8 did not ſquare in any manner with his deſign; being therefore determined not to comply 


lib. 1. cap» 14 


1 ·75 with it, he went to Salamanca, where he continued to diſcourſe on religious matters. 
He was again thrown into priſon, and was not. diſcharged, but on his making the ſame. 
promiſes as at Alcala de Henares. It was then he reſolved to go to Paris, and he arrived 
there in the beginning of February 1528, with a firm reſolution to purſue his ſtudies with 
vigour, but the wretched circumſtances to which he was reduced, he being forced to beg 
about the ſtreets, and to retire to St. James's Hoſpital, were prodigious obſtacles to his 
deſign, He employed ſeveral expedients to remove them; but in proportion as he ex- 
tricated himſelf from one difficulty, he plunged into another; becauſe it was obſerved, 
that the zeal with which he exhorted young men to live in a ſpiritual manner, engaged 
them in a very peculiar way of life. He now. was impeached before the Inquiſition, 
and narrowly eſcaped being whipped in the great ſchool or college of St. Barbara [FI. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties he yet went through a courſe of Philoſophy and Di- 
vinity, and won over a certain number of companions, who bound themſelves, by a 
vow, to lead a new way of life. They did this in the Church at Montmartre the 15th 
of Auguſt 1534; and renewed twice ſucceſſively their vow or engagement in the ſame 
place and on the ſame day, with the like ceremonies. At firſt they were but ſeven in 
number, including Loyola, but were at laſt increaſed to ten. They agreed among them 
that Loyola ſhould return to Spain to ſettle ſome affairs; that afterwards he ſhould proceed 
to Venice, and that they ſhould all fer out from Paris the 25th of January 1537 to meet 


[E] Things were carried fo far that he was impri- 
be} Before matters were brought to ſuch lengths, 
enquiries had been made concerning his life and doc- 
trine, and he had only been commanded to wear 
ſhoes and ſtockings, and not to oblige his — 
to wear the ſame habit. But, it being obſerved thai a 
widow, with her daughter, had undertaken a büßen, 
mage on foot, and as beggars ; Ignatius, who had 
been their ſpiritual director, was ſtrongly inveighed 
againſt, and it was then he was thrown into priſon. 
I am not ſurprized that the alarm was taken, when 
the world took notice of the great aſcendant which 
this man gained over the fair ſex. People continued 
to flock to him when in priſon, to hear him diſcourſe ; 
(22) Among and many perſons of quality of both ſexes (22), offered 
others Thereſa him their ſervice, but he begged to be excuſed. Being 
de Cardenas and .q...4 whether he had projected the widow's pilgrimage ; 
8 he anſwered that, ſo far from it, he had adviſed the 
proved Go- contrary, for fear the girl, who was extremely beauti- 
verneſs of Philip ful, ſhould be expoſed, during this peregrination, to 
II. Ribarden. is ſome temptation. Nibil certe minus; immo hoc tibi 
* — affirm percur ſationes ejuſmodi in uni ver ſum illis diſſua- 
fn me, ne filia ea ætals ac forma cujuſquam petulan- 
(24) Them, ibid. m incurreret (23). His ſentence was pronounced the 
— 3 win“ forty ſecond day of his impriſonment, and he was ſet 
at liberty (24). Ignatius was treated with greater 
(24) Ex Riba- ſeverity in Salamanca (25). os 
deneira, lib. 1. [F] He narroxcly eſcaped being whipped in the college 


va Oh ar great ſchool of St. Barbara.) Conſider the fol- 
(25) dm, ibid. lowing words of Jurieu (26). ** He came to Paris in 


e « 1528, and being fully ſenſible of his ignorance, 
« entered himſelf into Montaigu college. He there 
(26) Juriev, A. began the rudiments of learning again; went into 
f*logi: pour la s the loweſt form to learn his grammar a ſecond 
Reformation, Part « time; and intreated his maſter to ſet him taſks pe- 
I. ch. I. pag. 50. 40 riodically ; and to whip him, as the other ſcholars, 
„% whenever he ſhould have miſled learning them. 
« He was then thirty ſeven years old. It was a 
« very pleaſant ſcene to ſee the venerable Saint's 
« ſhixt turned up, in the midſt of a croud of little 
(27) Ibid. pag. © boys, ſpectators of this farce... . (27) We have al- 
$1; 52, «© ready — in what manner, after this, when he 
« was thirty ſeven years old, he uſed to make the 
„% maſter whip him, in Montaigu college, before a 
« parcel of little boys.” Two things are affirmed 
bere; the one, that Ignatius did not only deſire his 
ſchool-maſter to whip him, but alſo that he was 
whipped ; the other, that this happened at Montaigu 
college in Paris. Now it is my opinion that there is 
a miſtake in both theſe incidents, and that the follow- 
ing account is more juſt. Being returned to Barce- 
„ lona, be began to learn his Grammar at thirty years 
(28) It ſhould be of age (28), but, as Maffæus ſays (*), he could 
33+ ** ſcarce decline amo, but his mind was rambling the 
(*) Maff, lib, 1. Lord knows whither ; and was always crouded with 
cap. 16, %o many chimæra's, that he could not remember a 
„ Gngle word he bad learnt. This obliged him to 
% beleech his maſter, on his knees, and with the 


Ly 


him. 


«« greateſt humility... to force him (+) to ſtudy his (1) 5 IG" 

** leſſon punctually in the ſame manner as he did the — * 

other ſcholars, and to whip him ſoundly in caſe he 3 

did not learn it thoroughly (29).” The reader ſees (9) Stillingflect - 

that all is reduced to Ignatius's bare reſolution of 

ſuffering himſelf to be whipped in caſe he did not 

learn his leſſon ; and that it was in Barcelona at the 

age of thirty three, and not in Paris at thirty ſeven 

years of age, that he was determined to ſubmit to 

that puniſhment. I am ſenſible that Ignatius was 

willing to ſubmit to the laſh, in Paris itielf ; but it : 

was after it had been told, that the head-malter (40) (32) This ws 

had reſolved that it ſhould be given him; and he felt 7. Gus 

many ſtruggles between the fleſh and the ſpirit, before 

he could prevail with himſelf to ſuffer that ignomi- ; 

nious treatment (31). It was not in Montaigu college, (37) Se Ribade- 

but in that of St. Barbara, that the maſter reſolved to 8 * 

whip him; and this was not on account of his not learn- 

ing his leſſons; but becauſe ſome of the ſcholars, by 

practiſing counſels of ſpirituality with which he infa- 

tuated them, neglected to learn their leſſons. Now the 

head-malter, ſo far from executing his reſolution, threw 

himſelf at Ignatius's feet, as ſoon as he heard him, and 

begged his pardon. Yuid multa ? prebenſa manu Go- 

2 cœnationem Ignatium adducit, Lic repente ſe 

omnibus inſpectantibus, illi ad pedes abjicit : lachrymis 

veniam petit : ſe nimis credulum, illum virum ſandtum 

clamat, qui non intentati cruciatus terrore, ſed Dei tan- Ss 

tum honore tangatur (32). i. e. In a word, Govea- (32) Ibid. ds 

nus taking Ignatius by the hand, conducted him to 3* 48“ 9% 

* the parlour to ſupper; then ſuddenly fell on his 

„ knees before him in preſence of the whole com- 

% pany; ſued for pardon with tears; crying aloud 

* that himſelf was too credulous, but that Loyola 

„% was a holy man, who was not ſtruck with the 

« terror of the threatened puniſhment, but only 

«« with the honour of the Almighty.” It is to be 

obſerved that St. Ignatius ſtudied the Latin tongue. 

in Montaigu college; Lutetiæ primum in Montis Acuti 

Gymnaſio ſe bonis Latinitatis præ ceptoribus reforman- 

dum tradidit, in eoque NR biennium fere conſump- 

fit (33) 3 but I do not find that he went through all (33) Idem, ibid. 

the claſſes in the ſchool, beginning at the loweſt, as P. ** Peg. 37. 

Jurieu affirms. It is true indeed, that it would be 

exculable in a perſon to infer it from the following 

words of Maffæus. Igitur ad montis acuti Collegium 

itare quotidie, atque inter procacium puerorum gre- 

ges natura jam ætate vir Grammatica rudimen- 

ta repetere non dedignatus eft (34). i. e. He (34) Maff. in 

therefore went every day to Montaigu college; and ite [grarii, 

though a man, he nevertheleſs deſigned to begin lib. 7- cap. 18. 

his Accidence again, among a croud of ſaucy boys.” (35) P:fquier, 

Conſult Paſquier, who rallies very agreeably Loyola's Catechijme des 

ſtudies and ignorance (35). He little thought, at this ee ws" Bo 

time, that Loyola would ſoon be ſo much invoked ; OP! * 7 

he expoſed bimſelf to the fault of no putaram (36), (35) See Cicer, 

I hall make a reflection thereon in the note [T]. de Office libs 1. 
8 
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him. He went into Spain in 1535, preached 


nce there [G], and drew together a 


prodigious crowd of auditors. He called to mind the affairs which his companions had 
recommended to his care, after which he went by ſea to Genoa, and travelled to Venice, 

{f) They ha Where they met him the 8th of January 1557 (). During his ſtay for them he was not 
t out from Pa- idle, he winning over ſouls, and getting acquainted with John Peter Caraffa fir who 


was afterwards Pope. As they had bound themſelves by a vow to travel to 


eruſalem, 


and not waited, they prepared for that expedition; but were firſt determined to pay their reſpects to the 


greed upon be- Pope, and obtain his benediction and leave. 
tween them, 


Accordingly they went to Rome, and were 


gratified in their deſires. Being returned to Venice in order to go on board a ſhip, they 


did not find any opportunity for it; the war with the Grand Signior having put an entire 
ſtop to the peregrination, by ſea, of pilgrims ; but being unwilling to be idle there, 
they reſolved to diſperſe themſelves up and down the towns in the Venetian territories. 
There they preached in the ſtreets, and afterwards went to the Univerſities in order to 
gain over the ſtudents, and at laſt returned to Rome. There Loyola drew up the plan 
of a new ſociety, which Pope Paul III confirmed in 1540, with certain reſtrictions, and 
in 1543 without any reſtrictions. Loyola was created General of this new Order in 
1541, and made Rome his head-quarters, whilſt his companions diſperſed themſelves 
over the whole earth, and employed himſelf in ſeveral occupations, as the converſion of 
the Jews [I], the reforming lewd women [X], or in aſſiſting orphans. Calumny levelled 


[G] He. . .”. preached repentance.) He exclaimed, 
among other things, againſt the fornication of Prieits, 
which was almoſt grown to be no ſcandal at that time; 
for their ſervant maids would confidently wear the 
head-dreſs of married. women ; and lived with them 
in all reſpects as if they had been their lawful huſ. 
bands. Ignatius cauſed ſevere laws to be enacted 
againſt this immoral behaviour. Quibus quidem operi- 
bus & wite exemplo, prudentiaque tantum apud illos ho- 
mines profecit, ut errores multos corrigeret ; witia, que 
in Jacerdotum etiam mores irrepſerant, & longa jam 
conſuetudine honeſtatis nomen obſederant, emendare non 
deftitit: multaque conſlituit, quæ ad hominum mores con- 
formandos, pietatemque augendam pertinerent. In his 
ſevere leges fuerant ejus opera late à magiſtratibus, de 
alea, de concubinatu ſacerdotum. Nam cum patrio more 
Virgines, quoad wiro traderentur, capite aperto efſent, 
peſimo exemplo mult, cum apud clericos turpiter viverent, 
perinde caput obnubebant, ac fi legitimo eis matrimonio 
june fuiſſent : quibus fidem, quaſi maritis preftabant. 
Puod nefarium inſtitutum, ac ſacrilegum, funditus col- 

(37) Ribadeneira, Jendum curavit (37). i. e. By which works, the 
in Vita ena, « example he ſet, and his wiſdom, he gained ſo far 
Ar. 5+ kes. 105 «© on thoſe men, as to cortect a great number of 
errors; nor did he ceaſe to reform the vices which 

had crept into the morals of the Prieſts, and which 

«© by long cuſtom, ſeemed not to be infamous; he 

„ alſo laid down many rules, for the reforming the 

« manners and conduct of men, and the increaſing of 

« piety. Excited by him, the magiſtrates enacted 

very ſevere laws againſt gaming and the cõncubinage 

of Prieſts. For when maidens, according to the 

«« cuſtom of the country, uled, till they were married, 

% to go always with their heads uncovered, many 

«© women, Who lived after a criminal manner with 

(33) Idem, lib. 2. Clergymen, ſetting a moſt ignominious example, 
cap. 6. page 109» 4 veiled their faces, as though they had been the 
(39) Morale ** lawful wives of ſuch Prieſts. This horrid and ſa- 
Pratique des Je- © crilegious cuſtom he took care to ſuppreſs entirely.“ 
foes __ [H] He got acquainted with Jobn Peter Caraffa.] 
* Who was Pope by the name of Paul IV, and had 
(40) Joannes then agreed with ſome other devotees (38), to form the 
Rho, Arnaud Congregation or ſociety called the Theatins. Theſe 
8 have had a grievous quarrel, in the preſent century, 
. with the Jeſuits. See the uſe which Arnaud makes 
has joined to the Of it. One may judge, ſays he (39), addreſſing him- 
firſt part of the felf to the Jeſuits, how /ittle gall you have, by the 
Hiſtory of the ſharp and ſevere manner, in which your writers (40) 
. 8 have treated the Theatins, for having ſaid, in the life 
age and a / lbe bleſſed Cajetan, that St. Ignatius, four or five 
treatiſe cujus fie years before the eſtabliſhment of their ſociety, when 
auttoritatis quod he lived with the Theatins in Venice, when he came 
my I N 1 thither from Spain in 1536, had been ſo greatly edi- 
8, Ines adi. fied, fo touched with the ſanctity of his hots, that he 
ptr Joanne deſired to be received among them; but that the bleſ- 
Batiſia Caftalde, fed Cajetan would not indulge him his requeſt, be- 
inftc ken ut _ wy revealed to him, that he would found 
Waben another order, more given to action. Whether this be 
8 true or falſe, could it 25 a juſt motive for your flying into 
Biblieth, pag. Jo terrible a paſſion, and continuing ſo furious a war du- 


251. ring near thirty years, was it true, that you were ſo 


all 


little affected, as you ſay, with thing: 1which Prike only 


at the reputation of your "Op ? Spondanus (41) ob- (4?) Spending, 


ſerves that John Sleidan, and ſome others after him, 99/9" 185. 

have falſely aſſerted that the Jeſuits were founded by glad LO 
this John Peter Caraffa. A true circumſtance, adds EN OT 
he, is, that as the Jeſuits firſt made their appearance 
a little after the Theatins, and in pretty near the ſame 
habit, they were named Theatins, and are ftill called 
ſo in Spain and Italy. If, in return, the name of the 
Jeſuits was given to the Theatins, we have leſs rea- 
ſon to wonder at Sleidan's falſe aſſertion. The author, 
whom I have ſo often cited, owns that theſe two orders 
of regular Clergy were founded within ſo ſhort a time 
one of the other, and were ſo like in many things, 
that the Jeſuits were called Theatins. A guibus vulgi 
errore falſa Theatinorum in nos eft appellatio, cognomen- 
gue tran;fuſum. Nam cm ordo uterque, naſter & ille- 
rum, clericorum Regularium fint, eodemgue ferm tempore 
nati, neque habitu valde diſſimiles, populus rudis externa 
ſpecie deceptus, alienum nomen nojiris impoſuit, Rome pri- 
mum ; unde in alias deinde urbes influxit, & in remotas a 8 
etiam provincias penetravit (42). a | „ be 

[7] He employed himſelf . . . for the converſim of _ by, rap 
the Fews.) He maintained in the houſe of the Jeſuits, 
ſome Jews who had been baptized ; and, by earneſt 
ſollicitations, obtained, that all Jews who became 
converts to Chriſtianity ſhould be provided for in a 
houſe appointed for that purpoſe. Pope Paul III. at 
his requeſt, enacted that they ſhould preſerve all their 
2 and that if any of them who might be well 

rn, ſhould turn Chriſtians contrary to their parents 
will, the whole eftate &c. ſhould devolve to them. 

Imo vero Judæorum liberis ad Chriſlum contra parentum 

voluntatem venientibus, bona ipſorum omnia integra om- 

nino efſent (43). And with regard to poſſeſſions ac- (43) Ribaden. 
quired by uſury, the owner whereof was unknown, it lib. 3. ©p+ 9: 
was decreed that they ſhould be beſtowed on the Jewiſh Fs. 213. 
converts, Pope Julius III, and Paul IV, added a new 

ordinance, viz. that all the Synagogues in Italy ſhould 

be taxed every year in a certain ſum, to be applied to 

the maintenance of his Proſelytes (44). Thoſe who (44) Idem, ibid. 
made it their buſineſs to make converts in France, in 
our times, Copied part of theſe ordinances. 

[K] Or for reforming lewd women.) They were 
prodigiouſly numerous in that age. Magna Rome mu- 
liercularum earum vi ſebatur multitudo, que ex proflituta 
pudicitia quæſtum faciebant ( major enim per id tempus 
morum in urbe licentia, que ſanctiſſi morum Pontificum 
wvigilantia, ſeveris poſtea legibus compreſſa eſt ) & urbs 
ipſa meretriciis ſordibus obſoleſcebat (45). i. e. A vaſt (45) Idem, ibid. 
«« multitude of theſe women were 22 in Rome, who 
«« got a maintenance by proſtituting themſelves (for, 
« in this age, there was a greater e of man- 
«« ners in Rome, which, by the care of the moſt holy 
% Popes, was afterwards ſuppreſſed by ſevere laws) and 
e the city itſelf was become quite polluted and diſho- 
% noured by the lewd practices of whores,” Such 
diſſolute women as were deſirous of leaving their in- 
famous courie of life, were admitted into the Convent 
of the Magdelonnettes, provided they would oblige 
themſelves to lead a conventual life for ever, and als 

2 | all 
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us, 


tes 


6. 


eite, 


ibid, 


bid. 


all her artillery at him [L]; notwithſtanding which he employed his utmoſt endeavours 


to heighten the glory 


of his Order, and ſettle it on a firm foundation. Some women 


would have ſubmitted to his diſcipline [MH]; but the great trouble which the ſpiritual di- 


all the vows of the order. This condition, which 
was pretty ſevere, retarded the effects which had 
been expected from the founding of this Convent: it 
excluded all ſuch married women, maidens and wi- 
dows, as were indeed defirous of getting out of the 
way of corruption, but not of ſubjecting them- 
ſelves to the Laws of a long penitence. Two 
kinds of diſſolute women were therefore to be ta- 
ken care of : thoſe who fearing the mor of their 
huſbands, ſtood in need of a place whither they 
might retire in ſafety, till ſuch time as they were 
reconciled to them. Such as would quit criminal 
pleaſures, without bidding adieu to thoſe of an honeſt 
and virtpous kind, likewiſe wanted ſome place chat 
was not a cloiſter ; and which might maintain them, 
after they had left off earning money by proſtituting 
themſelves. Hence Ignatius cauſed apartments to be 
(46) It was eal- built in St. Martha's Church, where a new community 
led the co. was founded of this kind of penitents (46). Permulte 
ns fe ex iis nuptæ ſunt, que hoc perfugio exc ur : quibus 
bleſſed Virgin. tamen locus aliquis dandus ef, quo ſe recipiant, dum ma- 
ritis reconciliantur, ut à vite honeflate, quam petunt, 
abfit periculum. Porro aliæ emergere quidem ex fxcibus 
illis wellent, ſed non continuo je diuturne pœnitentiæ de- 


dere: neque fi ut peſima fugiant paratæ ſunt, ſectari 


(49) i. e the gdcirco optima concupiſcunt : quibus receptum ad tempus 
Mordel eb dari Canobii illius (47) leges non finunt. Ignatius igi- 


tur, ut omnium ſaluti conſuleret : & ne qua efſet, que 
viaus guærendi difficultatem ſue turpitudini pretexeret, 
(43) Ribade- locum peropportunum inflituendum curavit, quod omnium 
neira, in Vita er commune perfugium (48). He was the firſt conſi- 
Rar. page 214+ derable beneſactor to this houſe, he giving a conſider- 
able ſum for that purpoſe. His example was followed 
by many, and particularly by Leonora Oforia, wife 


of John Vega, Embaſſador of the Emperor Charles V. 


It was a moſt curious ſpectacle, to ſee the General of 
the Jeſuits at the head of ſeveral proſtitutes, and con- 
ducting them either to St. Martha's Church, or to the 
houſes of ſuch ladies of quality as undertook to inſtruct 
them. In hoc autem dive Martha Canobium, mulier- 
culas & turpi guæſtu abductas ipſemet ſæpenumero, ne 
perirent, vel in matron alicujus honeſtæ domum, inſtitu- 


(49) laem, ibid. endas ad wirtutis fludium, id etatis wir, & Generalis 


Page 215. Prepofitus deducebat (49). When | 7 uſed to ob- 
ſerve to him, that the pains be too the conver- 

ſion of thoſe proſtitutes were all to no purpoſe, ſince 

they were hardned in iniquity, and would ſoon return 

to their vomit ; he would anſwer, that he ſhould think 

all the labours of his life well employed, could he only 

prevail ſo far as to make thoſe creatures refrain only 

one night from offending God ; and though he ſhould 

even be perſuaded, that they would begin again, the 

next day, their infamous way of life, he yet would 

(50) Ribadenei- exert himſelf to the utmoſt, to gain that ſmall ſpace 
ra, in Vina I- of time (50). Cum autem Ignatio objiceretur, incuran- 
natii, page 215. djs, bujuſmodi mulierculis male operam poni, quippe que 
in vitils jam 2 Facilegue reverterentur ad vo- 

mitum : Minims fane,  inquit Ignatius fi omnibus 

mee vite curis, atque laboribus id poſſim efficere, ut vel 

unam noctem peccalo vacuam preterire iſtarum aliqua 

welit , omnes ego quidem nervos contendam, ut vel illo 

tam exiguo tempore * ac 8 non _—_ 

tur : etiam fi ſciam illam flatim ad ingenium reditu- 

Ae des ow (51). A nk wakes remedy pat evils, he 
ble, that the 


Mai | | 
rages Ji did not forget future ones. He was ſen 
Fentebrald. Ordi- honour of many maidens was expoſed to great dangers, 
n Diſſert. IV, either from their being poor, or from their mother's 
ht <=. not taking due care of or proſticuting their daughters 
ple, to juſtify themſelves ; he therefore built a Convent, whither all 
Robert d' Arbriſ- maidens who were expoſed to danger of this kind 
ſel e great care of ſhould be removed. 1/lud etiam excogitavit, in lubrico 
83 [D] ver ſauti virginam pudicitiæ qua ratione ſuccurreret : ne 
of the article Videlicet puellaris caſtitas, aut matrum turpitudine defio- 
FONT E- 


reſceret, aut paupertate, Quamobrem præclarum omni- 
VRAUD, 


therinz, ut vulgo wocant, de funariis: in quod, tanguam 
(52) Man- in aſylum arcemgue tran;feruntur adoleſcentulæ, que in 
n, in Vite R- periculo pudicitiæ werſantur (52). ; of 
nat, pag. 216, L] Calumny levelled all her artillery at him.) Ri- 
badencira has not given us the particulars on this 


Vol . VII. 


furere noctur ni: 


gue laude dignum Canobium comſtructum eft, Sane Ca- 


rection 


occaſion, and I believe I am not poſſeſſed of any book 
which gives a detail of theſe calumnies. I therefore 
will only ſay, after this hiſtorian, that Ignatius ha- 
ving confined in St. Martha's a married woman, 
who had run away with her gallant, thereby expoſed 
himſelf to the reſentment of the raviſher, who being 
a man of a fiery temper, was not ſatisfied with throw- 
ing ſtones, in the night, at the houſe where his miſtreſs 
was confined, but alſo aſperſed the Jeſuits in every 
part of the city, and diſperſed an hundred ſatyrs 
againſt them. He accuſed them of diſorders of every 
kind, and the moſt impious and filthy crimes. He 
prejudiced all the inhabitants of Rome ſo much againſt 
them, that they were almoſt afraid of appearing in 
the ſtreets ; they meeting in all places with perſons 
who inſulted and curſed them. But I will cite the 
words of Ribadeneira, that the reader may not 
think I exaggerate on this occaſion, UI erat wir 
acer, ac ferox, & in ipſum Sante Martha Cænobium 
ee ceepit, & in noflros iniquis 
criminationibus debacchari : multaque in wulgus ſpargere, 
gue non ſolum falſa eſſent, ſed difu etiam turpiſſi ma. 
Eogue proceſſit ( gratia fortaſſe, qua valebat plurimum, 
& autoritate fretus ) ut Tenatii nomen publice inſectaretur, 
& laceraret : & ea naſtris per ſe & ſuos coram objice- 
ret, que loneſſè audire non poſſent. Famſos prætered 
libelles confecit, & wulgo jadtavit, quibus multa nefaria, 
& impura, multa impia, & ſcelerata continebantur : 
ut noftris vix in publicum prodire, vix cum hominibus de 
Show ſalute agere liceret : ita aut conviciis ab impro- 

Nmo quoque, aut malediftis excipiebantur (53). Igna- (53) Idem, Ib. z. 
tius humbly beſought the Pope to nominate Commiſ. 13. fag 228. 
ſioners for examining theſe accuſations ; and by the | 
Governor and Sub-governor of Rome they pronounced 
them calumnies in their ſentence of 10 Aug. 1543. 

A Prieſt in Rome ſet the reputation of the Jeſuits in 
a moſt odious light; he accuſing them of maintaining 
heretical principles ; of revealing the ſecrets of con- 
feſſions, and committing ſuch actions as are not fit to be 
named, and for which Ignatius deſerved to be burnt. 
Here follow Ribadeneira's words, who obſerves that 
the Prieſt in queſtion was ſuſpended, deprived of his 
benefices, and ſentenced to impriſonment, 
for certain crimes which time at laſt revealed : For as 
to the accuſations abovementioned, the Jeſuits did not 
complain about them, but let them fall unanſwered. 
Invidie ſtimulis incitatus ita exarſit, ut falſis illum odio- 


fiſque criminationibus in invidiam wocare, nftroſque in- 
famie labe aſpergere conaretur. Nam & heres calum- 


niam, & auditarum confeſſionum ſacratiſſima jura vio- 
lata, & alia, que boneſte dici non poſſunt, non eſt verecun- 
datus objicere : & Ignatium ipſum wvivum 4 cre- 
mandum jactare (45). (540 Ibid. pag 
M] Some <vomen would have ſubmitted to his diſci- ** 
pline.) There are few orders of Monks but have con- 
vents of Nuns ; and I queſtion whether ſeveral foun- 
ders could be named, who in their life-time, had 
not ſome female devotees that for ever attended 
them. Ignatius had his devotees ; but he did not 
rmit convents of nuns to be founded, who ſhould 
ollow his rule. Ifabella Roſella, his benefactreſs, was 
ſo paſſionately deſirous of ſeeing him again, that ſhe 
went from Spain to Rome, to put herſelf under his 
diſcipline. She, and ſome others, obtained leave from 
the Pope to make the ſame vow as the Jeſuits (5 5). (55) 1dem, ibid. 
Ignatius did not oppoſe it, till he bad experienced he fes. 230 
vaſt trouble they put him to. Perceiving therefore that 
women would only incommode his ſociety, he ſet his 
reaſons in ſo ſtrong a light to the Pope, that he freed 
himſelf from that burthen. Mirum ef trium muliercu- 
larum gubernatio, quantum illi moleflie & occupationis 
paucis diebus attultrit. E rgo Pontificem maximum docet, 
quanto ea res impedimento ſacietati fu futura ; orat, obſe- 
cratque Pontificem, ut ſe præſenti moleſtia, Societatem 
metu perpetus liberet : neque permittat noſtros bomi nes, 
aliis in rebus magnis, Alle neceſſariis occupatos, hac 
mulierum Cura minus neceſſaria implicari. Juod utique 
Pontifex, rationes Ignatii probans, Societati dedit : lite- 
7 Apoſfolicas ſeribi juſfit, quibus neftri in perpetuum 
onere Monialium eximuntur, & quarumcungue mulie- 
rum 


Bbb 


lexing taſk. Having got his Order confirmed by P 
Tools have reſigned his employment of Genera], but the Jeſuits would not 
todo it, and therefore he continued in that employment till his death, which happened 


LOY 


rection of three women had given him, obliged him to free his ſociety for ever from that 


Julius III in 1550, he 
permit him 


(z) Funde the laſt day of July 1556 (Cg). The author I cite having ſincerely owned that St. Ignatius 


from the Life of 


had not the gift of miracles; and having even anticipated the {objetions which might 


written by Ribe. have been made from that quarter, was doubtleſs told privately that he had gone too 


great lengths, and that it was not prudent to own ſuch 


particulars in a public manner. 


Be this as it will, he retracted in a new book, and related a great number of miracles of 
the founder of his Order [NJ]. His admirers have gone ſo far as to pretend, that Virgil's 


rum cura ſub obedientia noftrorum in communi, vel alias 
vi vero volentium, anno 1547, 13 Kalend. Junii. Bo 
non contentus Jenatius, ut locum bunc maxime peri 
am communiret, omneſque aditus obfrueret, illud etiam 
anno 1549 ab eodem Paulo III impetravit, ne curam 
Monialium, ſeu Religioſarum quarumlibet per ſonarum re- 
cipere teneamur, per literas Apoſtolicas impetratas, vel 
in poflerum impetrandas : nifi de indulto ill, & ordine 
(56) Ribadeneira, noffro, expreſſam facientes mentiontm (50)- 1. . * It 
's Vita nat. « js ſurprizing how much anxiety and trouble he had, 
OY gt in governing three women only a few days. Upon 
«« this account he tells the Pope, the very great in- 
* cumbrance this would be to his ſociety : he prays 
« and beſeeches the Pope to deliver him the pre- 
« ſent trouble, and the fociety from continual dread ; 
« and not to ſuffer our brethren, who are buſied in 
« other weighty and uſeful affairs, to be employed 
* in the leſs neceſſary care of women. The Pope 
«« approving the reaſons given by Ignatius, indulged 
*« the ſociety this favour ; and gave orders for writing 
of Apoſtolical letters, by which our brethren are 
fbr ever freed from the trouble that attends the go- 
% vernment of Nuns ; and the direction of any wo- 
«© men, who ſhould be deſirous of ſubmitting to our 
«« rule or diſcipline either in common, or of livi 
«« elſewhere, in the year 1547, the calends of June. 
But this not fatufying gnatius, in order to guard 
« ſufficiently againſt this mighty danger, and quite get 
« rid of it, he obtained, from Paul III, in the year 
* 1549, the following grant, that the care or direc- 
* tion of Nuns, or of any religious women whatſo- 
« ever, ſhould not be forced upon us, by Apoſtolical 
1 letters procured, or to be hereafter procured ; ex- 
„ cept mention is expreſsly made of ſuch indulgence, 
«© and of our order.” | 
By the way, it was not by way of ſafe-guard againſt 
his charity that he would have got rid of this kind 
of buſineſs ; for, if we may credit his hiſtorians, the 
bleſſed Virgin favoured him with fo great a gift of 
continence, that, from the time of his being her Knight, 
till his death, he did not diſcover even the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of temptations in an unchaſt way. He there- 
fore could converſe ſafely with the other ſex ; and pre- 
ſerve himſelf in the midſt of all theſe flames, as un- 
touched as the three Jews in the fiery furnace at Ba- 
bylon. Though he had ever ſo great an intimacy with 
women, yet this would not have been a matter that 
could juſtify one's telling him, 


Periculoſa plenum opus aleæ 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes 
Sappeſitos cineri dolgſo (57). 
That is, 
« A dangerous work you try; and tread 
« O'er flames by treacherous aſhes hid. Creech. 


(58) See the re- In this reſpect he had the gift of the Hirpini (58). 
marks -$..1, What is ſaid of certain inchanted ſoldiers, that they 
n are in no danger, though expoſed to a furious ſtorm of 
muſket ſhot, is the image of Loyola's continence: the moſt 

laſcivious oglings, the tendereſt careſſes, and, in gene- 

-ral, whatever women would have put in 2 

enſnare his virtue, would have found it impenetrable ; 

rovided that we have a regard to Maffæus's words; 

irginis beneficio 2 ut ab illi die uſque ad 

(59) Seelendorff, ulfimum vitæ omnis libidinis ſenſu caruerit (59). i. e. 
Hiſt. Lutheran, _ 4 By the favour of the Virgin he obtained an abſo- 
Me „ « Jute freedom, from all ſenſe of luſt, from that day 
Vita Ignat, Lyel. to that of his death.” I have read a parallel be- 
twixt Luther and Loyola (60), in which it 1s obſerved 

(fo) Apud See- that Luther, without any extraordinary grace, lived in 
kendorf. ibid, a chaſte celibacy till forty two years of age ; that 


(59) Horat. Ode 
1. lib. 2. 


verſes, 


marrying afterwards, he did not do any thing repog- 

nant 2 or piety ; and that, A al. LN 

chaſtity did not d the leaſt applauſe; ſince there 

is no virtue, but where a victory has been gained by 

combatting the Paſſions. Hac quidem aſſertione caſtita · 

tis laus deflruitur, que non L virtus quando cupiditatibus 

nom exercetur guat vincat (61). 8225 
IVI Ribadencira read, . . and related a great Mas n 

number of miracles of the founder of bis order.) The on. 

XIII chapter of book V of Ipnatius's life, written 

Ribadeneira the Jeſuit, is very remarkable. He be- 

gins with the following objection. Sed dicat aliquir, 

i heac wera ſunt, ut prefecto ſunt, quid cauſa eff guamo- 

brem illius ſanctitas minus eft teſtata miraculis ? &, ut 

multorum ſanforum vita, fignis declarata, vi 

operationibus in 


(61) See the ar. 


ita (62)? i. e. * But ſome one will (52) Ribadea, 
* ſay, if all you have related be true, why was not f. P13 
his (Loyola's) ſanRity certified, like that of many __ 
% other Saints, by miracles ?” The author anſwers, 
Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who has been 
his counſellor ? God alone «vorks wonderful things ; and 
as he only is able to perform them, it is himſelf alone 
who knows the times and places in which miracles ought 
to be wrought, and by whoſe prayers. Ut folus ille hee 
poteſt efficere, ita ille ſolus novit quo loco, quo . e mi- 
racula &, quirum precibus r fant (53). e adds, (63) Ribaden. 
that all Saints have not had the gift of miracles ; and ibid. pag. 540. 
that Saints who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their great- 
neſs, or for the number of their miracles, did not 
therefore ſurpaſs the reſt in ſanctity: for we are to 
jadge of the holineſs of perſons, not from their mira- 
culous actions, but thoſe of charity. This he proves 
from the authority of St. Gregory, from reaſons drawn 
from Scripture, and from examples. Negue omnes ſancti 
viri miraculis excelluerunt : neque qui illorum aut mag- 
nitudine præſtiterunt, aut copia, idcirco religuos ſandtitate 
ſuperarunt. Non enim ſanctitas cajuſque fignis, ſed cha- 
ritate £ſtimanda eft (64). He proves, by the Scrip- (64) Ibid. 
tares, that the gift of miracles is ſometimes granted 
to falſe teachers ; and expoſes to view, in very few 
words, the ſtrength of whatſoever the Proteſtants can 
urge, againſt thoſe who them, becauſe Luther 
and Calvin had not this gift. I do not fay this, 
continues he, to leſſen the merits of this virtue, but in 
order to hint to the t reader, that all theſe 
things muſt be referred to the providence of God, who 
diſtributes his gifts in what manner he pleaſes. He 
afterwards aſſigns ſome reaſons, for which God might 
think fit, and that even in favour of the Jeſuits, to 
deny their founder his gift of miracles. But we 
muſt hear Ribadeneira, Hæc dixerim non ut mira- 
culorum vim elevem, ſed ut prudens lector intelligat, rem 
totam Deo committendam : Fg dona ſua unicuique diſtri- 
buit, prout wult. Potuit ille, pro ſua oceulta ſapientia, 
noftre hoc imbecillitati dare, ne miracula unquam jactare 
fofſemus. Potuit utilitati, ut authore — noftri mi- 
nus illuſtri, a IxsU potius, quam ab illa, nomtn trabere- 
mus: & mnoflira no: appellatis ſacra monert!, ne ab illi 
oculos unguam dimoveremus : quem non ſolum, ut commu- 
nem humani generis liberatorem ac Principem, ſed etiam, 
ut præcipuum Ducem colere, atque imitari debemus, mi- 
nimam banc Societatem ſui nominis 27. titulo decoran- 
tem. Potuit hoc etiam tribuere temporibus, quibus hec 
miracula neceſſaria non ſunt (65). i. e. I ſaid theſe (65) Ribadeneirs, 
« things, not to extenuate the force or efficacy of lib. 5. cap. 13+ 
« miracles, but that the judicious reader might under. bag 54% 545+ 
«« ſtand that the whole matter is to be referred to the 
« Almighty, who diſtributes, in whatſoever manner 
« he pleaſes, his gifts to every one. God might, of 
« his hidden wiſdom, ſo order things, as not to per- 
« mit our weakneſs to boaſt of miracles, He mi t 
% have had regard to our advantage in this, that as the 
; 4 e 20 founder 
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(66) Ibid. pag 
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(67) Ibid. 
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verſes, when repeated by him, had the power of diſmaying Devils, and forcing them to 
fue 


« {under of our order was leſs illuſtrious, we ſhould 
««. borrow our name rather from Jeſus than from him; 
* and that our holy appellation might admoniſh us to 
% never avert our eyes from him, whom it is our 
« duty to worſhip and imitate, not only as the common 
« Saviour and Prince of mankind, but likewiſe as the 
chief God, who deigns to our leaſt-of-ſocieties 
„with the glorious title of his name. He likewiſe 
« might, in this, have had a to the times, 
« wherein theſe miracles are not neceſſary.” In fine, 
he ſays, that the manner in which the ſociety of the 
Jeſuits was 22 > : n, 4 the miracles 
which have t ome of its members, 
— las that it is the work of God; and 
are grounds ſufhicient for aſcribing the glory of mira- 
cles to its ſounder's life. Tantam abefi ut ad vitam 
Jenatii illuſtrandam miracula deefſe videantur, ut multa, 
eaque praflantiſſima, judicem in media luce verſari. . . 
Nam froe initia hujus Societatis, five inſtitutum ſpecte- 
mus, five propagationem, conſecutaſque ex ta utilitates, 
miracula certe nulla defiderabimus: cum tam multa iis 
rebus miracula inefſe deprebendamus, per que Dem, & 
hoc opus fuum ee, & radicis naturam, ex trunco often- 
dir, & fruftu (66). In this manner the antient fathers 
have obſerved, that the ſadden propagation of the 
Goſpel throu the whole earth, although that 
the inſtruments employed by the Almighty were not 
confiderable in themſelves, according to the world, 
and met with fo ſtrong oppoſitions, is ſo ſhining a 


miracle, that this alone would be _— the be 


divinity of the Chriſtian Religion. 

argue in the ſame manner, when they are aſked what 
miracles were wrought by Luther aud Calvin to prove 
their miffron. We will again cite Ribadeneira. Ogi 
admirabilins, fays he (67), quam militarem hominem, 
ferro & caftris afſuetum, & ſpiritu Dei alienum, ita 
immutatum, ut non ſolum ipſe Cbriſto militaret, ſed 
ſacræ militia 3 Her, & princes * Quid 
ini ſitatius, m tot ines ingenio, fludio, ætate fle- 
rentes, ab Ignatio egeno ac deſpicato, nulla magna 
literarum ſcientia, wel ſermons elegantia & copia, huc 
adduci potuiſſt, inſtitutum ut vitæ curſum abrumperent, 


Joes prodigerent, paupertatis, dedecoris, atque igno- 
— teln objicerent, & tot laborum, periculor 
offerrent i #5? i. e. What can be more ſur- 


1. prizin n for a military man, one uſed to 
* the ſword and camps, and averſe to the ſpirit of 
«« God, to be ſo changed, as not only himſelf 
„ to fight for Chriſt, but to be the chief, leader 
'* of the holy watfare ? What more unuſual, than for 
«« ſo great a number of men, renowned for their ge- 
1% nius and learning, to be ſo far wrought upon by 
1% Ignatius, a needy contemned creature, and maſter of 
9 little learning or eloquence, as to renounce 
i their former coutſe of life, to give up all their 
67 , and expoſe themſelves to poverty and ſhame, 
a= — ſubmit to ſo many toils and pe- 


© frils.” He has one circumſtance, which in 
certain reſpefts ly heightens the marvellous, viz. 
that there appeared in the life of Loyola, from the had 


time of his travelling from Monſerrat, till he was 
ſettled in Rome, fo many marks of diſtraction, ſo 
K of 2 _ ö _ and 
ite depraved by fanaticiſm ; t it is ixi 

men of Tai erodition jon, as Lainez and 9 — 


nirato fui, ple- ſhould have adhered to bim, and that his order ſhould 


niorem ac mojori 
rerum fide ſer ibere 
Potrero, Ri 


in Prefat. 


ſo ſoon have outſhone all the reſt. But if we turn 
the teleſcope, we ſhall perceive that this very circum- 
ſtance leſſons the marvellous ; for ing is better 


When ſolemn en- of his ſociety never wrought any taivackes ; but he 


curreret) ſed partem duntaxat torum qua Deus rfficers 
per ſervum 3 2 cum ann 
1572 primum vilam ejus latine ſcriberem alia nonnulla 
miracula ab e fadta noviſſem, tamen adeo mibi certa 
& explorata non erant ut in s edenda mibi per ſua- 
derem; poſtea vero queſiionibus dt ejus in di uos relations 
publice habitis gravibus & idoneis teflibus ſutrunt com- 
probata. Enimvero Deus, ut ſeruum juum extollat in 
terris, tam frequentibus cum in dies miraculis dignatur, 
ut mearum partium eſe ducam literis hic mandare non- 
nulla d publicis ationibus * i. e. As in the 
laſt chapter of Book V, I treated but curſorily of 
1% miracles, upon the ſuppoſition that he had 
« wrought any, or that they were not neceſſary Þo 
% prove his ſanctity, I have reſolved to expatiate a 
% little more largely upon them here; not on all, for 
“% that would be too prolix, but on only of thoſe 
„which God deigned to perform by wh ſervant, 
«« For although, when in the year 1572, I firſt drew 
« up his life in Latin, I was ſenſible that he had 
«« wrought ſome other miracles, I yet was not ſo cer- 
«« tain of the truth of them, as to be able to pre- 
«« vail with myſelf to make them public; but aber 
« wards, his canonization _ generally talked of, 
« his miracles were confirmed by ſuitable witneſſes. 
« And indeed, the Almighty, in order to exalt his 
«« ſervant on the earth, condeſcends to let him per- 
« form ſuch a number of miracles daily, that I think 
it my duty to publiſh ſome of them &c.“ It is to 
obſerved particularly, that he ſpeaks only of the 
firſt edition, viz. that of 1572, he takes no notice of 
the ſecond, that of 1587, which he augmented con- 
ſiderably. He added many parti to it, which 
he either had been informed of afterwards, by per- 
ſons of very great credit, the intimate friends of Igna- 
tius; or the certainty whereof he had found upon a 
ſtrict examination, al he conſidered them as 
doubtful before. Multa mibi neceſſaris addenda judi- 
cavi. Primiim nova quedam, que poft libellum excu- 


vel fum, graviſſimi viri, & Jonatio walde familiares, & 


ante Societatem contitam intimi neceſſarii, quaſs teffes 
oculat! de ipſo 1gnatio nobis retulerunt. Tum alia, que 
dubia antea mibi erant, & diligenti poſtea inquifitione 
inveſtigata, certa efſe comperi (71). 


191 


ence we may (71) Idem, in 
conclude, that St. Ignatius's miracles were not things, prefat. edis. 


of which his friends informed Ribadeneira, during 1587. 


being 
Among the ſeveral things of which he was not at 
ſure, there doubtleſs were none, 
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[O]. The reader will find in Moreri, that Pope Paul V beatified Loyola 
(b) And not in in 1609 (b), and that Gregory XV inſerted him in the catalogue of Saints in the year 


— 4 1622. Innocent X and Clement IX increaſed the honours of this new Saint [P]; but 
well, Biblioh. whatſoever may be done in his honour, nothing will be more ſurprizing in his hiſtory, 
Sei. 74%, PE than the prodigious power which his Order has acquired in ſo few years in the old diſco- 
vered world as well as in America, in ſpite of the ſtrong oppoſition of his adverſaries. 
It is my opinion that no ſociety ever had. ſo many enemies both within and without, as 
the Jeſuits have had, and ſtill have; and nevertheleſs their authority, which roſe in ſuch 
a ſudden manner to ſo exalted a pitch, ſeems to increaſe daily rather than diminiſh. 


The books only which have been written againſt them would ; 
brary. They may ſay, that many perſons condemn them out of prejudice [Q]; and 


Loyala's miracles; ſurprizing incidents, which im- 
Þrint themſelves more ſtrongly in the memory, than 
any others, and which ſpread with the greateſt noiſe. 
Would not the intimate friends, the inſeparable compa- 
nions of Ignatius have made ſome mention of them 
to Ribadeneira ; they who informed him of ſo many 
other particulars he was not acquainted with in 1572 
and which he added to his book in 1587 ? This, to 
ſay no worſe of it, brings all the miracles under ſuſpi- 
cion, which were publiſhed and pretended to be wrought 
by Ignatius, before Ribadeneira's ſecond edition. Ihe 
reſt of this Saint's miracles, if his good friends may be 
credited, are vaſtly numerous. Read the two remarks 
following. 

[O] 1 is pretended that Virgil's werſes, when repeated 
by him, had the power of diſmaying Devils, and of 
forcing them to ſue for quarter.) Adtording to this 
tale, Ignatius Loyola had no ſooner repeated that 
paſlage of Virgil, where Eneas and Dido are ſaid to 

ave entred into a cave, but the woman, poſſeſſed with 
the Devil, who deſired. him to help her, was thrown 
on the ground; the evil ſpirit leaving her, and ear- 
neſtly praying that he might not be imprifoned in the 
eternal cavern. Accordingly permiſſion was allowed him 
to go whitherſoever he pleaſed, upon condition that he 
ſhould not poſſeſs any man more. Haſenmullerus enim 
in Hiſtor. Jeſuit, cap. 8. pag. 296.ex Turriano refert, 


quod aliquands Rome. famina que d Diabolo ob ſaſſa na- 


tium Loiolam ſecuta fit, & clamarit: Tu me libe- 

rare & juware potas. Tunc Laiolam recitaſſe ver ſum Vir- 

gilii: Speluncam Dido Dux & Trojanus eandem. Qua 
voce audita Dænonem mulier em profiraviſſe ac egredien- 
tem clamaſſe; O fili Lojola, tu cen Leo me ad ſpeluncam 
inferni abire cogis,” ſed rogo te, ne me eterne ſpeluncæ 
ixjicias. Poſtea Ignatium illi dixifſt:: Vade quocungue 
 wvolueris, modo nullum amplius hominem obfideas 3 ac fta- 

2 I mon tim Demonium magno cum ſirepitu egreſſum eſſe (72). 

Fromman. le. [e] Ascent X and Clement IX increaſed the honours 
Faſcinat. lib. 3+ this neau Saint.) I ſhall borrow father Nathaniel 
Part. 9g . cap. 4+ Southwell's words. Candem (Ignatium) Officio Ectle- 
num» 15: Pagem* fraftico ubigue terrarum coli julſit Innocentius X. P. M. 
949* ſub ritu ſemiduplice die 29 Octobris anno 1644. Auxit 
culium Clemens IX. P. M. & ad ritum duplicem evexit 
(22) Buda die 11 Odtebri 1667 (73). i. e. Innocent X gave 
706. 1 orders that Ignatius ſhould have an eccleſiaſtical 
— « office ſaid in his honour throughout the world, 
under the ſemi- double rite, the 29th of October 
1644. Clement IX heightened the worſhip paid 
% to him, and raiſed it to the double rite, ober 
„the 11th 1667.” This author adds, that above 
oy churches, in ſeveral parts of the world, have been 
dedicated to St. Ignatius: Ampliuz quinquaginta templa 
In variis arbis regionibus numerantur in illius hono- 

(74) tom, * rem dedicata (74): and that the miracles wrought b 
lar 2 this ſaint, in his life-time and after his death, — 4 
printed in 1675, PUmMerous and, illuſtrious, that they may quite fill a 
| book ; for, excluſive of thoſe mentioned in his life, 
.and in the bull of his canonization, father Bartoli re- 
lates a hundred which are well atteſted, Alphonſo de 
Andrada mentions ſeveral others performed at Mune- 
HPrega in Arragon, where a miraculous image of St. 
| is worſhipped. Refert centum ex authenticis 
deſumpta documentis nofter Daniel Bartolus de Vita S. A- 
natii Libr, V, & per mus recenſut nofter Alphonſus d. 
Andrade, opere de miraculis patratis Munebrege in Ara- 
gona, ubi pie calitur Imago admirabilis Sandi Igna- 
(75) lam, ibid, #47 (75), Paper mage of this ſaint bled very lately 
at the finger, in a city of Sicily. A book was printed 
on that ubject an Palermo, in the year 1668. His 
conſimilia narrautur contigiſſe in Sicilia Regalbuti Dia- 


%. Calais, ali Imago pappracia S. Ignatii anne 


rm a pretty large Li- 
they 


Dem. 1666 9 digito fudit prodigioſe ſanguinem, & bec 
omnia examinata accurate, atque ab Epiſcopo loci il- 
luftriſſimo D. Fr. Michaele Angelo Bonadies, olim Gene- 
rali Seraph. Ordinis S. Franciſci de obſervantia appro- 


bata, & mandata typis Panormi 1668 (76). 1. e. oY Idem, pay, 


„Much the ſame as this is related to have happen 
in Sicily at Regalbuto, in the dioceſe of Catanea, 
«« where, in the year 1666, a paper image of St. Ig- 
* natius bled a vaſt quantity of blood at the finger, 
and that this incident was examined very diligently, 
„ and approved by the Biſhop of the place, the moſt 
« illuſtrious Michael Angelo Bonadies, formerly Ge- 
% neral of the Franciſcans, and printed in Palermo.“ 
See the remark in which I ſhall ſpeak of the three 
ſermons. | 
[2] They may ſay, that perſon condemn them out of 
prejudice.) It is certain that whatever has been 
liſhed againſt them, is equally believed by their ene- - 
mies, w Roman Catholics or Proteſtants. It is even 
certain, that the accuſation is revived, whenever any 
opportunity offers for that purpoſe in ſome new book. 
Nevertheleſs, 2 V rv as a with ſome fort of 
aity, the numberleſs multitude of apologies publiſhed 
— the Jeſuits, find therein, with regard to — in- 
cidents, juſtifications ſufficient to make a reaſonable 
_ quit his accuſation. Here follows an inſtance 
of this. | 
In 1610 a moſt furious book was publiſhed againſt 


the Jeſuits (77), in which it was affirmed (78), that (77) Intitled, 
Abbe du Bois had aſſerted, and would inſiſt upon it to ien. 


father Coton that ſentence had been 


pronounced upon bim (53) Anicten, 


at Avignon, for getting a Nun with child. Father pag. 63. 


Coton, in his anſwer to that libel, exhibited (79) the 


following letter. I, whoſe name is underwritten, (79) Reponſe 


« that the reyerend father Coton, of the ſociety of 
«« Jeſuits, continued there; and never heard any per- 
„ ſon ſay, that he at any time committed any 4 
«4 repugnant to the dignity and character of his pro- 
«« ſeſſion; and particularly that of which he is accuſed 
% in the Anticoton, in which Anticoton, in as much as 
« T am declared to be author of a manifeſt calumny, 
«« which is thrown on the ſaid reverend father Coton; 
«« I frankly declare, that I know nothing about it, 
« and have ever known the ſaid reverend father Coton 
4% to be a venerable and good Monk. In witneſs 
« whereof I have writ and ſigned the preſent depo- 
« fition, From my ſtudy in Paris, the Eve of St. 
« Denys the martyr, 1610. OL1ver, ABBoT pu 
« Bois: and have ſealed it with my ſeal.” He like- 


wiſe produced four certificates - (80). Examized and (80) Reponſe d 
acknowledged as authentic, genuine and legal, by the P Anticot, page 


royal Notaries of the city of Paris. The firſt was ſigned 2 
Lewis Beau Prothonotary of the holy Apoſlolical See, and 


. ſealed with his fignet, and with thoſe of two Archbiſhops 


who ſucceeded each other in the Metropolitan See of 
Avignon, of which he had been Ficar-General during 
the whole time that father Coton refided in Avignon. 
The ſecond was ſigned by fifteen perſons, who formed 
and repreſented the <uhole Clergy of Avignon. The 
third was ſigned by the two Conſuls of Avignon and 
their Aſſeſſor, and ſealed with the ſeal of the Conſu- 
lar Houſe. The fourth was given by the Biſhop of 
Orange. Theſe four certificates concur, not only in 
contradicting the author of Axzticoton, as a baſe ca- 
lumniator, but alſo to applaud father Coton as a pious 
good man. Befides the above certificates, the magiſtrates 


of from aurote as follows to the Feſuit in e (81). (81) Ibid. page 


« Tf theſe certificates from Prelates and Conſuls are 
4 not ſufficient, we will procure certificates from the 
66 greateſt part of the Gentlemen, DoRors, Citizens, 


« do certify, that I was in Avignon the whole time "rw. nds 


4 


a << _ 6 ]/ tt 2m 


aſe 2 
age 
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they do not fail to make a proper ad 


certificate, than to father Coton, who exhibited all 
rts could require. 

of the ſtrongeſt 
prejudice 


The fame thing has happened to the Jeſuits as to 
Catiline. Accuſations were ſpread againſt him with- 
out the leaſt proof ; but they were believed from the 
general argument following: Since be committed ſuch 
and ſuch an action, be is very likely to have committed 
this and the other ; and it is very probable he trated 
the reff. Salluſt the Hiſtorian has , in very 
juſt terms, this wrong way of reaſoning or illuſion, 
which is not a ſophiſm of the ſchools but of the city. 
Seio fuiſſt A qui ita 1 juventutem que 
dmum Fe e pudicitiam parum ha- 
buiſſe: ſed ex ahi rebus mapis, quam quod cuiquam id com- 

(#2) Salluſt. in pertum foret, hac fama walebat (82). i. e. I know 

ello Catilin, i that ſome were of opinion, that the young people, 
pag m. 3 % who uſed to be often at Catiline's houſe, were not 
« very chaſte ; but this report aroſe, rather from 

* other circumſtances, than from its having been proved 

« to be true.” Eleven years fince, there was pub- 

liſhed at the Hague, a book entitled The Religion of 

the Fefuits, The author owns that the prejudice 

againſt that ſociety is ſo general, that what certificates 

ſoever, affirming their innocence, they may have, it 

is not poſſible for them to undeceive the world. It 

Yo Religion des ** muſt be known, ſays he (83), that nothing ſo hor- 


— 7 © rid can be ſaid againſt the Jeſuits, although doubt. 
1689. See Ber» ful, but what becomes probable on account of the 
negg. Tubs Paci, character they have in the world, and the actions 
pg 1222  * they are known to be capable of perpetrating.” He 
gives two examples of this; the firſt, “ the re- 

«© port which was not only in Heidelburg, but 

« over all Europe, that they had ſuborned a ſpirit 

« from the other world, who cried every night in 

« the old Duke's ears, that he muſt not expect ſalva- 

tion, unleſs he ſhould extirpate hereſy and heretics 

*© out of his new dominions, a ble to the advice 

«« given him by the Jeſuits. The Duke quite tired 

« with theſe chimæra's, was reſolved to enquire into 

«© 'them ; and for that purpoſe opened his mind to one 

4 of his officers, who promiſed him to lay the ſpirit 

very effectually without prayers or holy water. For 

<< this purpoſe the officer hid himſelf under the Prince's 

„ bed; and when the ſpirit came, he hacked and 

44 hewed him in ſuch a manner with his ſabre, 

« that it is reported he died afterwards of his 

«© wounds. The officer who had performed this ex- 

«« ploit, was ſo indiſcreet as to acquaint his wife 

« with it, though the Duke had expreſly forbid him 

«© to do it. The wife was not more ſecret than 

«« the huſband, by which means the affair was di- 

„ vulged. The Jeſuits have done all that lay in their 

„ power to clear themſelves from this accuſation. 

« The Duke has iſſued extremely ſevere injunctions 

% throughout his dominions, againſt any one's ſpeak- 

« ing of it. The Jeſuits have procured certificates 

2 wr by Proteſtants themſelves, to prove the falſity 
« of this ſtory. But all their endeavours will be to 
no ſe ; and they will never be able to deſtroy 
«© the luſpicions, which theſe „whether true or 
falſe, have imprinted in the minds of the people; 
* becauſe they are known from the things they have 
done, to be capable of as fraudulent ones as this.” He 
mentions ſome of them in general, I mean without 
the circumſtances of times, places and perſons; and 
after adviſing us to reje& their certificates from the 
Palatinate, he concludes as follows (84): However, 
whether this incident be true or falſe, the world knows 
what they can do, which is enough to make the thing 
Homes. The other inſtance is, that the Jeſuits had 
ely plotted to poiſon the Emperor in adminiſtring the 
Sacrament to him (85). His Imperial Majeſty had 


Vor. VII. 


($4 Religion des 
/ eſuites, Page» 79. 


(35) Ibid Page 


r advantage of this, in order that, without putting 
themſelves to the trouble of anſwering thoſe who write againſt them, they may have one 


ment the next day, but 


general 


notice of this, and therefore did not receive the Sacra- 
found means to make the Feſuit 
Fwallow the poiſoned hoft, and accordingly this Feſuit 
died of it. e Emperor and the Court of Vienna, ac- 
cording to its zeal, commanded this matter to be kept fe- 
cret, upon terrible penalties, by the few perſons who 
were privy to it. Nevertheleſi it was not well kept ; 
at leaft it ſpread a little. And this man of honour (86) (86) It is he 
folemnly proteſted, that this incident was 4 upon as 2 * 
undoubted fact in Vienna . . 87) V do not affirm thi: — —.— 
to be true, purſues this author, and even to eat out, pag. 79. : 
we are not very much inclined to believe it; but how A Gentleman, 
falſe foever it may be, the Jeſniti will never be able to l, man of ho- 
prevent its being looked as probable, becauſe f the « urea * 
character of the faciety which is known to the whole <vorld. e the Crviee of 
He adds ſeveral remarks tending to perſuade his readers, * German 
that this hiſtory of Vienna is certain, and afterwards „, tince, return- 
adds (88): After all, this incident may be falſe ; but « bo. hep My 
it will for ever be confidered as probable, on account of «« — r 
the ordinary behaviour and conduct of thoſe reverend fa- * told the fol- 
thers . . (89). Such as ſhall Jook upon the flory from . lowing ſtory 28 
Vienna, as falſe, will nevertheleſs think it able. r of fact, 
If it be falſe, it will ſerve, at leaft, to juftify what « was den 
ſaid juft now, wiz. that the hatred entertained againſt * to peiſon the 
the ſociety, even by the Roman Catholics themſelves, is © Emperor, in 
inveterate, See the margin (90).  2dminifiring 
This author's thought would have been very eaſily . — 
underftood, without his employing ſo great a num- 
ber of repetitions. His meaning is, that how bold (g,) Religion dex 
things ſoever are publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits, the pub- Jeſuirer, pag. 8 1. 
liſhers of them may be perſuaded, that great numbers (88) Ibid 
of people will believe they are matter of fact. I believe 3. © PF 
he is in the right ; and that he will be a true Prophet, at 
leaſt in this. It is doubtleſs on this preſumption that he (89) Ibid. pag. 
publiſhed the ſtory from Vienna, though he thought it 83. 
not true. But if other authors have taken the ſame method, (90) The reader 
what will become of the great number of incidents, which will fe in the 
the enemies of the Jeſuits have publiſhed ? Would remark [3B 
one not have either reaſon to think, that they have — the 
ſeveral which they knew to be falſe, or confi- alte bent be, 
ed as very doubtfal, which yet, in their opinion, been ſince ſpread 
would appear certain, and be received by the public touching a con- 
as undoubted matters of fact? I cannot perſuade my Piracy formed 
ſelf that the rules of morality will allow any perſons gf Ir 
to make ſuch an abuſe of public prejudice ; theſe tal Majetty, 
commanding us to treat all mankind with equity, and 
never to repreſent perſons worle than they really are. (or) Religion des 
I frankly own to this author, that the readineſs, with //#ie*, pag. 84+ 
which the public gives credit to all the diſadvanta- 
s particulars that are related of the Jeſuits, is 4 
Fon, that a moſt inveterate averſion is entertained a- 
gainf! the ſociety (gi); and I do not deny but that this 
averſion furniſhes very reaſonable conſequences which 
blaſt their reputation (92). It is juſt in him to add (23), (92) See the Diſ- 
that thoſe reverend fathers would do well to explain to ſertation of For- 


us the following enigma, wiz. why, being ſo very good, tunius Galindug _ 


fo officious and fo kind, they yet are ſo furiouſly hated ; dn ge be 


ewhilft the Fanſeniſts and Facobins are not ſo much in- erga Feſuitas adi 
weighed againſt in public as the Feſuits (94). But he e.“ the cauſes 
would perhaps be puzzled, ſhould he be defired to ex- {, of the public 
plain another enigma ; whence is it that there are Mi- . Ser N (& 
niſters, who, as themſelves affirm, practiſe all the vir - . the Jcfuits.” 
tues ; and yet are mortally hated in all communions It is in a collec- 
different from their own; who have a numberleſs mul- tion of pieces, 
titude of enemies in that of which they are members, 232” ay _— 
and concerning whom nothing can be publiſhed but titled, N 
what would appear probable, Whilſt Daille and Claude Societatl: Jeu, 
have an excellent reputation in all places? Be this as i. e.“ The ſecrets 
it will, I queſtion whether this writer in queſtion has * ofthe Jeſuits.” 
acted with the prudence requiſite in a ſubtle diſputant, (93) Religion 
when he expatiated ſo much on the ſtrong propenſion 4 Zeſ«irer, pag. 
mankind have to believe all that is publiſhed againſt 4. 

the Jeſuits. This is better calculated than he imagines, 

to keep their own friends faſt to thew, who will na- (94) 1bi6- pas 
turally conclude, that too great advantage has been 

taken of this prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, in order to pub- 

liſh the moſt ill - grounded ſtories. And as it is really 

a great fault, to * an ear open to, and to credit 

whatever is publiſhed to the diſadvantage of one's ene- 

mies, whether true or falſe, doubtleſs or certain; ſo 

there is more indiſcretion than ſincerity in revealing 


this 


Pee 
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the following 
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place, wherewich to enervate all ſuch accuſations'as may be brought N]. 
it is certain that ſome perfons, who do not appear any ways prejudiced, aſſert that many 


things have juſtly brought an odium on this ſociety. It is not poſſible, ſay theſe, to ac- 
quire ſuch mighty power, and to preſerve it ſo long, without having recourſe to the 


moſt refined human 


politics. Now does not this take up the Whole cirele of ill morals 


with regard to ſpiritual ſits ? Beſides, the Jeſuits have carried the fartheſt of any ſet of 
men, and that with the greateſt warmth*and vigour, the conſequences of ſeveral dectrines 


that had been broached before their ſociety ſu 


this prepoſſefſion. Would a cunning enemy have diſ- 
covered fuch a weak fide ? But this author has not his 
2 in indiſcretion. Does not he declare in the 

me work (95) that the only reaſon why by, 1 de 
Mr. Arnauld was prohibited in Holland was, uſe 
of the terror the country was ſeized with at that time, 
for fear of falling out with the Engliſh Does not he 


(95) Ibid. page 
44+ 


(36) Ibid. Pa8- "inform the public (96) that notwithſtanding this probi- 

wm bition, the Ek WAS N without any * ” to 
eller ; and that mo other precaution was uſed, except 
I not expoſing it on tables, publickly in ſhop... The fines, 


(97) Thid- adds he (97), which the printer had been 8 to 


pay, were neither demanded, nor paid, this 5 only a 
mere formality to flop the complaints of the Engliſh court ; 
and thoſe very perſons who prohibited the felling of it, 
would have been very ſorry it had not fold. Nor did 
this prohibition prevent its being printed in this country; 
and the reputed author of it was not, on that account, leſi 
graciouſly received at court, and in all other places. Does 
not this author treat his Sovereign with the utmoſt 
contempt, in repreſenting Holland as ſtanding in fo 
much dread of England ? Had this pretended fear been 
true, would not a ſubje& conceal it, ſo far from 
informing the public of it? Would he confeſs that the 
edits publiſhed, by the government, againſt a book, 
are ſo many chimerical formalities which the book 
ſellers only laugh at? I omit what may be further 
faid on this occaſion; it is an abyſs, on whoſe brink 
it will be ent for me to ſtop. My indiſcretion 
would be an hundred times mote blame-worthy than 
that of this author, if I did not throw a veil over thoſe 
things which he was ſo raſh as to boaſt of; and did 


I not cry out, procul Bine, procul e profani. 
All ye profane, at diftance fand“ 


(98) In pag- 72+ He has ſacrificed, to paternal tenderneſs, ſuch things 
2 as he ought to revere the moſt; ſor no one doubts but 

ing that the author of PEfprit de Mr. Arnauld, and the au- 
words: in order thor of la Religion des Feſuites, are one and the fame 
to judge equitably, perſon. It is not very difficult to diſcover this; for 
foy they, 7 At. the elogiums, which are beſtowed on the former of 
— b "az theſe works, in the latter, can proceed from no one 
ehe ſatyrical au- but a father who idolizes his own offspring, and is 
(boy, deſcribes ſtruck with a peculiar fondneſs for E/prit de Mr. Ar- 
bim ; and 5 the auld, as being a work which, on a double account, is 
Jpurit Y 15 5% the offspring of his brain, he having made it according 
F oor Ee mel nr an how den 
muſt be confeſſed [R] They do not fail to make a proper advantage of 


f 5 1047 this, in order that . . . they may bade one general 


ſprits; and common place, wherewith to enerwate all ſuch accuſations 
5 5 as may be brought.) They formerly uſed to _— all 
without miſtak- the books which were publiſhed againſt them, but at 
ing, 7 tbe P. laſt they grew weary of that toil. The reaſon they 
gone 7 * 2 give for their ſilence is, that it is not more incumbent 
He cites Lettre on them to refute the ſatyrs publiſhed by their ene- 
Apologetique pour mies againſt them, than t ing of France is to an- 
Mr. Arnauld, ſwer the Amſterdam Gazettes. Wis ſhould he not grant, 
father Tellier ſpeaks (99), that the Feſuits might bave 
(99) Defence des neglected to anſwer, libels which, in their opinion, are 
noveaux Chrefli- not leſ; fabulous nor contemptible than the Amſterdam 
ens, Part 1 P's Gazettes, or Mr Furieu's hiftorical or prophetical ſyſtems ? 
ee 7 Ought they to be more tender of their reputation, than 
1687. 1 have al- thoſe whom God has ſet over us ? Ought they not, or at 
ready cited part Jeaft, may they not, be permitted, after thiſe great 
of this paſſaxe, in gx amples, to contemn what relates only to their particu- 
the article BEL” Jar honour ? Here follow other reaſons, of theirs, taken 
tion (17). See from the inſignificancy of their replies; and of the diſ- 
alſo remark [E] poſition of one part of the publick, to receive as truth 
of the article whatever is ſaid againſt them (1000. No ſooner 
BERTELIER. „ is one of their ſatyrs anſwered, but they have ſix 
(10c) Ibid, pag» others ready to publiſh. They have warehouſes 
28. 


% quite full of them, and ſome are ſent them from all 


„ and which expoſed ſovereign Princes 
e e i 17 to 


1 pact the world. Thoſe which were refuted an 
„hundred years ſince, or which were laughed at b 
the world without being refuted, they revive again 
in this age, as boldly as if they were new pieces, which 
had never been anſwered : and the 8 
„ ſhall come aſter them forty or fiſty years hence, w. 
act the ſame part with regard to thoſe which are 
«« invented in our time, though 5 and 
„ ſo much contemned. Of what advantage for in- 
*« ſtance, will it be, for the Jeſuits of Ching. to have 
been the firſt, and almoſt the only men, who ſab- 
i mitted, without the leaſt reſiſtance, to the apoſtoh- 
„ cal Vicars, the inſtant they ap there in 168g, 
* ſince this did not hinder their enemies from 

„ liſhing, no longer ago than laſt ſummer, by thei 
*« Secretary the Dutch Gazetteer or News-writer, that 
* the holy father was greatly exaſperated againſt, the 
© Jeſuits, on account of their refuſing to, recognize 
„ thoſe Biſhops whom he ſent to China. May we 
% not 1 Ins this fallity will, ſome 
« years hence, brought in the in 
_ ' turn ? In like ans, of Fg ad r el 
«« it be to the Jeſuits of Germany, to 2 
% nial ſigned by four of the Elector Palatine's chief 
«« Counſellors, all Proteſtants, in which they declare, 
„that the ſtory of the Jeſuits counterfeiting a voice 


*« from heaven, to impoſe on that Prince, and excite 


< him to extirpate heretics, is all a fiftion ? Will this 
«« teſtimonial, in times to come, prevent any zealous 
« Proteſtant, who ſhall continue the hiſtory of the 
«« Jeſuits, from writing a chapter, on the credit of 
the Dutch Gazetteer, on this chimerical adventure? 
% Why ſhould we not expect this, when we fee the 
«« graveſt authors of that party, ſeriouſly tell us the 
« {tory of the 8 of Amiens, with all the cir- 
*« cumſtances which are capable to make a ſtory ridicu- 
«* lous? . . . After this, let not the Dutch Gazetteer 
*«« repent his having publiſhed, for inſtance, that the Je- 
*« ſuits were prom by avarice, and by their wicked 
« counſels, who engaged the Emperor in the laſt war 
« of Hungary; that the inhabitants of Vienna, exaſ- 
«« perated againſt them on that account, cut ſeveral of 
them to pieces, upon their endeavouring. to fly at 
«« the approach of the Ottoman army: that it was 
% they who burnt Stockholm laſt year, (this had been 
«« perpetrated a little before by four Turks in diſguiſe, 
6 We) Let him not repent his having publiſhed all 
„ theſe idle tales, nor an hundred more of equal 
% value, nor let him change his tone hereafter. If 
1% they are deſpiſed in our days, the at leaſt may de- 
«« pend that they will one day ſerve as very good me- 
« morials, for any author who ſhall compoſe the twen- 
«« tieth volume of the Marale pratigue, practical mo- 
« rality (101).” You fee with how much art they 
take advan of the prepoſſeſſion of their enemies; 
and they verify the maxim, Unhappine/s is of advantage 
to ſome perſons : they take advantage of the hatred 
which people bear them, fruuntur Dii; iratis. It is 
certain that their enemies would do them much more 


prejudice, if they obſerved ſome rule and meaſure in 


the thruſts they make at them; ſor when a man mixes 
indiſcriminately well · grounded accuſations with theſe 
of an oppoſite character, they favour the perſon accuſed, 
and give him an opportunity of rendring thoſe ſuſpect- 
ed which are really true, A perſon muſt be very 
blind, not to foreſee that many libels which are daily 
publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits (102) will furniſh them 
with good weapons. Were they to pay authors for 
ubliſhing ſuch ſtories, it might be affirmed that they 
laid out their money to very good Parpote. See the 
remark I have made on the art of flandering (103). 
It is to be obſerved that the Janſenifts (104) boaſt 
very artfully, that they are not ſo credulous in things 
publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits as the Proteſtants are. 


(101) Poet 
des nouveaux 
Chreftiens, Part 
1. Pap» 31. See, 
on this Mr. Ar- 
nauld's replies, in 
vol, J- of the 
Morale pratigus, 
chap. 11, 12+ 


(102) For in- 
ſtance, that inti- 
„Les Jeſuites 
de la Mak pro» 
7 de Parts en 
belle bumeur, 
printed in the 
year 1695. Com- 
pare what has 
been ſaid in the 
article ANNAT 
remark [B] · 


( 103) In the re- 
mark (B] of the 
article ANNAT 
and the remark 
— Jof the article 
El. L. ARMIN. 
See alſo the ati 
cle GREGORY 
V1I, towards the 
cloſe of the 1e- 
mark [P]- 


1 Arnaud. 
8 Pratiguc, 
tom. 3 · laſt pag 


L\/O'Y 


[S) The Naser: * have carried be 2 +» + 
ale conſequences of ſeveral doctrines that had been broach- 
ed before their fociety ſubfiſted, and which expoſe ſove- 
reign Princes to perpetual revolutions. } The opinion 
that the a of Kings zs inferior to that of the 


2 


the hand of Ged, a fword to 
ſtill mere univerſal than the former; and has been re- 


puniſh Hereticks, is 


imo practiee among Chriſtians, from Conftan- 
the pteſent time, in all Chriſtian Communions 


got the power into their hands ; and one 


[35 ſeuree allowed to write againſt ſuch an opinion in 


"Holland. 


Theſe two doArines were therefore not in- 
they who have drawn 


ing, that an heretical Prinee ought to be , and 
Hereſy extirpated by fire and ſword, in it cannot 
be otherwiſe. If ſovereign Princes have 


an is 

confiſcitidy? of goods and chattels ; and conſequently 
an heretical King ought at leaſt, to be dethroned by 
the people, his eign, and ſuperior, which latter 
term I may employ, ſinee, according to firſt princi- 
ple, monarchs are but delegates, to whom the — 
not being able to exerciſe its ſoverei in perſon, 
recommend the functions and exerciſe of it, with re- 
friRions, and an inalienable right of reſuming them, 
Whenever they acquit themſelves ill of it. Now, 
chere is no cafe in which they ought more carefully to 
be diveſted of them, than when deſerve the puniſh- 
ments, which fovereign Princes, according to the ſe- 
cond printiple have orders, from God, to inflict on 
Hereticks!"B&t as, commonly, an opportunity is not 
allowed -to diveſt monarchs, in a 7 manner, of 
the s Which they have forfeited, by virtue 


Af thoſe laws which God will have enacted againſt 


hereſy; as, I ſay, they commonly have power enough 
in their hands to ſupport themſelves in the exerciſe of 
the regal power, an exerciſe which can be no other 
than an uſurpation fince they are hereticks, it follows, 
that recourſe may be had to artifice, to bring them to 
the puniſhment which they have juſtly incurred; that 


zs to ſay, that conſpiracies may be formed againſt their 


perſons, ſince otherwiſe the ſword, which God has 
given to the people as the true ſovereign for the pu- 
niſtiment of hereticks, would have been given to no 

On the other hand, if ſovereigus have re- 
ni ved the ſword in order to puniſh thoſe who violate 
the two tables of the decalogue, it follows that they 
ought to-puniſh, with greater care, hereticks who vio- 
late the firſt table, than murderers and thieves who 
ũuſringe · the ſecond; for the infringements of the former 
are direct high treaſon againſt God, and ſtrike direct- 
I at God; whereas the infringements of the ſecond 
ſtrike at him in a more indirect manner. It is there- 
fore the duty of the „ to exeite ſovereign Princes 
to puniſh - hereticks, infringers of the decalogue, with 
reſpect to the firſt table; and if Princes are remiſs in 
that particular, ſuch remiſſneſo ought to be much more 
exclaimed againſt, than a in puniſhing thieves 
aud-murderers. They ſhoald ſe be told, that if the 
imminent — may be in of loſing the - 
ment, obliges to grant edits of toleration to ics, 
they are not obliged to keep their promiſe. any longer 
than ſuch danger laſts; and this danger ceaſing, they 
outzht to tales up the ſword again, to extirpate hereſy ; in 
the ſame manner as they would reſume it againſt mur- 
.derers and thieves, as ſoon as the danger which had 
"forced them to make a truce with theſe, ſhould be 


to perpaval revolutions G], the Proteſtants to laughter; ..aad Chriſtian mortality to the 


— 
. : 


over. In a wand, if Gad bes ger into th 
over n 9 wind, If Gord hap pat the ſword into the 


Sovereign's hand for the puniſhment of hereſy ; the 
228 it impunity will make them as criminal be- 
re God, as the granting it theſt, adultery and 


murder; and the only circum ſtance that could excuſe 


them, would be to ſay, that, to avoid a greater evil, 


the certain ruin of both Church and State, they were 


forced to promiſe to ſuſ the execution of the 

nal laws ; whence it follows, that they are — to 
refume their firſt engagement, as ſoon as that da 

is over; for every oath that engages to the diſobedience 
of God's laws is effentially null. Soch is the founda- 
tion on which the ſyſtem has been built that bas made 
the Jeſuits ſo odious, and has ſtruck the publick with 
ſo juſt an abhorrence of the maxims which many of 
them have vented. They built on a foundation which 
they found made to their hands ; they have raiſed con- 
ſequence on uence quite out of ſight, without 
being the- leaſt ſurprized at the deformity of the ob- 
jects; they imagined that, on one hand, this would 
be of ſervice to the Church; and, on the other, that 


they ſhould do nothing againſt the art of right reaſon- 


I will not examine, whether, in reality, Logic 


could have led them through all theſe conſequences ; 


the ſubject would be too odious. I ſhall only obſerve 
that France, having ſeen two of its Kings murdered 
ſucceſſively, upon the pernicious pretext that they were 
fautors of hereticks, thought the beſt way of deſtroying 
this deſtructive tion of conſequences, would be, 
to overturn the firſt principle, from which it is made 
to reſult. For this reaſon the third eſtate of the king- 
dom (105) reſolved to condemn, as a pernicious tenet, 
the doctrine which makes the authority of monarchs 
dependent on any thing but God. To this I ſhall 
add an obſervation of Mr. Jurieu : he cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality with regard to the Jeſuits, and yet 
it is certain he applauded the argumentation following 3 
Princes may put hereticks to death ; therefore they ought 
to them to death; and that he ridiculed a man, who 

id not blame either thoſe who put them to death, or 


. thoſe who do not. Mr. Jurieu's words are as fol- 


low (106). | 
« 1 explain myſelf (10%) and ſay, that I declare 

* thoſe wwho do _—_ — * ; and it — 
„ opinion, that their example ought to be followed. But 
« as 1 think, on the other hand, that it is lawful to 
« puniſh hereticks with death, I do not condemn thoſe 
« avbo deliver them up to it. Both parties, in my opi- 
nion, act right. Mr. Ferrand adds this laſt period 
to explain, as he ſays, his thought. He ſhould have 
« added two or three more to explain it further; for 
all perſons of ſome little penetration will find it a 
« difficult matter to diſcover this author's notion. They 
«« will think he has hic on a pleaſant medium on that 
„ occaſion. He is of opinion, that it is very lawful, 
and conſequently very juſt, to turn Calviniſt ; but 
“ yet, that it is beſt not to do it. Some troubleſome 
„ diſputant will argue thus. It is never Jawful to 
0 = any perſons to death but thoſe who deſerve it, 
If it be lawful to put Calviniſts to death, they cer- 
„ tainly merit death. Now how can reaſon, juſtice, 
% and equity permit us to let thoſe live, in ſociety, 
«« who deſerve death? I am ſenſible that a Sovereign 
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(105) In the year 
1615. 


(196) Vai Syſ- 
time de 1ER iſe, 
pag. 638. 


(107) The wards 
of this paſſage 
printed in Italick, 
are extracted 
from a book of 
Mr. Ferrand, 
intitled, Reponſe 


a 1 Apologie pour 


% may, without guilt, pardon a murderer, a thief or 


„ rebel who deſerve death ; but they are ſuppoſed to 
ebe repenting ſinners, who having, once, perpetrated 
« a crime, have now forſaken it, and promiſe never 


* to commit it more. There is mercy for every fin ; 


**- but there is nothing like this in the caſe of letting 
« hereticks live; 'hereticks, who, on account of their 
<« hereſy, deſerve to be puniſhed with death; and who 
« yet perſevere, and declare they will perſevere, in 
« their -heretical principles. I ſhould chuſe as well 
«*« to ſay, that it is juſt to put to death-thieves, mur- 
«« derers and wizards, who proteſt they will rob, kill 


«« and poiſon as many people as they can, ſo long as 


*« they ſhall be ſuffered to live. 

Mr. Jurieu reaſons as well in this paſſage, as he 
argues ill in another book (108), wherein he aſſerts 
that Magiſtrates are obliged to puniſh idolaters; and 
where be - nevertheleſs does not blame the impunity, 
which the ſtates of Helland have ſuffered them to en- 
joy, during whole ages. It is to be obſerved, — 

| I * 


(108) In Letter 
VIII. of Tobleau 
4 Secintaniimes 
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moſt horrid depravity that could be feared 


LOY' 


[T]. To return to 


Loyola, I muſt inform 


my readers that the houſe in which he was born is now called Santa Caſe (the holy houſe ;) 


that the 
were p 


when I ſay he reaſons well, I have added, out of my 
own . a ſupplemental clauſe, extremely eſſential 
to his diſcourſe, which he has omitted. The laſt pe- 
riod is abſurd, unleſs we add what follows, or ſome- 
thing equivalent to it: and nevertheleſs I declare for 
thoſe cube do not put them to death ; and it is my opinion 
that their example ought to be followed. : 
[TI. . and Chriſtian morality to the moſt horrid 
 depravity that could be feared.) The Jeſuits were not 
the inventors of mental reſervations, nor the other 
opinions which Mr. Paſcal has reproached them 
109) In the with (109), nor even the Philoſophical fin (110). 
Letrres Provinci- They met with all theſe particulars in other authors, 
oo either expreſsly, or in ſuch a manner as a tenet or doc- 
(110) This doc- trine is, in the principle which produces it conſequen- 
trine is an al- tially, But as there has been ſeen, in their ſociety, a 
_ — greater number, than in other communities, who ad- 
_— of hered to theſe doctrines; and that ved maxims, 
 hberty, whereby in their hands, grew daily fruitful, by the earneſtneſs 
it is aſſerted, that with which they uſed to diſpute on thoſe matters, they 
to the end any therefore were nominally and expreſly levelled at. 
te een wan Wretched effeQs of Diſputation ! Their method of 
have a power of ſtudy contributes, at | as much to this as the cor- 
determining him- ruption of the heart. Before they teach moral theolo- 
ſelf to the right gy, they have taught one or ſeveral courſes of Philo- 
or left, wirvout. 1ophy 3 they have habituated themſelves to cavil on 
Wm — foreign all things: they have wrangled a thouſand times on 
- exuſe. Now this the ens rationis ; they have as often heard the que- 
definition is that ſtions maintained, pro and con, concerning univerſals, 
which is moſt. and many other things of the ſame nature; their 
commonly nen. heads are ſo turned to objections and diſtinctions, that 
ceived in the l 
Church of Rome. whenever they treat of matters of morality, they are 
entirely diſpoſed to perplex them. Diſtinctions ſtart up 
in ſhoals ; arguments ad hominem oblige you to for- 
tify yourſelf on every fide ; and to give up, to day 
one thing, and the next another. All this is very 


dangerous. Diſpute as long as you pleaſe on logical 


queſtions : but, in morality, content yourſelf with 

good ſenſe, and with the light which the reading of 

the Goſpel darts into the mind ; for, if you go about 

to diſpute like the ſchoolmen, you will not readily 

find a clue to extricate yourſelf from this labyrinth. 

It was very juſt in a writer to ſay, that the books of the 
(171) See Four- Caſuiſts are the art of cavilling with God (111). The 
_ —_ advocates or pleaders in the court of conſcience find 
pag. m. 249- «nd Out more diſtinctions and ſubtleties than the pleaders 
| wobat Bernier, in in the civil law-courts. They make the bar of con- 
Abrege de Gaſ- ſcience a kind of moral laboratory, in which the moſt 
Jendi, tom 7- ſolid truths evaporate in ſmoke, in volatile ſalts and 
Ss _ re- Vapour. What Cicero ſays with regard to the ſubtle- 
Fates of the firſt ties of Logic, tallies exactly with thoſe of the Caſuiſts. 
Preſident de La- Dialectici ad extremum ipſi ſe compungunt ſuis acumini- 
moignon. bus, & multa querendo reperiunt non modo ea que jam 
nan poſſint ipſi difſokvere, ſed etiam guibus ante exorſa & 
potius detexta prope retexantur (112). 1. e. Logicians 
„ hurt themſelves, at laſt, with their own weapons; 
« and, by ſearching after a multitude of things, diſ- 
% cover not only many which they themſelves cannot 
1 ſolve, but likewiſe that which deſtroys whatever they 
„ had raiſed before.” Theſe Logicians are catched 
in their own nets; they bewilder themſelves ; they 
have not which way to turn, and have no other way 
to get clear, but by granting met things in all articles. 

i 


(112) Cicero, de 
Orat. lib. 2+ cap. 
38. 


113) Intitled, Thoſe who have read father Pirot's book (113), will own 
2 des that it is eaſier to ceaſure it, and to perceive that it con- 
auen 


tains dangerous doctrines, than to anſwer his objections. 
To conclude, although the Jeſuits are not the inven- 
{114) See 99 tors of depraved doctrines, and that they are daily 
2 by _w—_ maintained by other ſetts of men, they yet muſt not 
75, Defence of the be diſpleaſed at their being charged with them; for 
French verſion of we go on a principle which they themſelves employ, 
the New Taa- with regard to the verſion of Mons (114). 
ment printed af UI The Queen 
Moni, pas 371% ee in wwhich Ignatius was born to the Feſuits.] The 
er. reader will find the particulars of this affair in a book 
115) See Af printed at Salamanca in 1689, and entitled Auerigua- 
Le in the ciones de las Antiguedades de Cantabria (115). The 
Supplem. tom» 1. author's name is Gabriel de Henao, a name that has 
Sect, 10. P*%* appeared in the title pages of many folio volumes, and, 
52 33% among others, of a which might be entitled 


of Spain made a grant of the 


ueen Dowager of Spain made a grant of it to the Jeſuits U]; that three Sermons 
ed on his Beatification, which were ſtrongly cenſured by the Sorbonne [ x). 
| _—_— 


A. curious Account of Paradiſe, Gabriel de Henao 
is a Jeſuit, Divinity Profeſſor in the Royal College of 
the Jeſuits in Salamanca. The only mative of his 
ſearching after the antiquities in Cantabria, is, becauſe 
Ignatius Loyola was born in it. He ſays that this 
province comprehends at this time Guipuſcoa, Biſcay, 
and the country of Alava. In the two laſt countries 
Ignatius's anceſtors were born. He himſelf was born 
in the territory of Azpeytia in Guipuſcoa, the | caſtle 
of Loyola being ſituated in that territory. The bap- 
tiſmal fonts of St. Sebaſtian's Church in Azpeytia, 
where Ignatius was baptiſed, are daily an object of 
devotion. Big-bellied women flock thither; ate 
paſſionately deſirous of having their children chriſtened 
at them; and of having them baptized Ignatius er 
Ignatia, as an omen of good fortune. The caſtle of 
Loyola where he was born, is ſtill ſtand 
called /a Santa Caſa. Lewis Henry de Cabrera, and 
Thereſa Henrietta Velaſca de Loyola, Marquiſs and 
Marchioneſs of Alcanizas and Oropeſa, the laſt poſ- 
ſeſſors of that caſtle, made a ſolemn grant of it, in 
1681, to Mariamne of Auſtria, mother to the t 
King of Spain (116). That Princeſs, gave it, the fol- 
lowing year, to the Jeſuits, for the founding a college 
of their ſociety, only reſerving the right of patronage 
both to herſelf during her life-time, and after her 
death, to the King her ſon, and the Kings of Spain his 
ſucceſſors. But ſhe impoſed, on the Donegthe ſame 
condition, which had been annexed grant 
that had been made to her of it, viz. that guy ſhould 
not be permitted to demoliſh any wall of the caſtle, 
but only build near it. Ne ſcilicet ullum pro futuri 


* 


 collegii fabrica parietem demoliri fas efſet, . ſed anti- 
quis bujuſce domus muris ob 
 Ullibatis, contigua modo edificia adjungere & excitare 


Vetuſiatis venerationem 


liceret (117). 

If, after mentioning a curious book of Gabriel 
Henao, I did not ſay ſomething of it, the reader 
might complain, that I had excited his curioſity im- 
pertinently. I ſhall obſerve therefore, that the Jeſuit 
in queſtion publiſhed a volume in ſolio, in the year 
1652, entitled Empyreologia, 2 Phils ones 
de Empyreo c@hlo, wherein be diſplays ſo very difſti 
the bliſs of paradiſe as to ſay (118), that ES 
be muſic in heaven with material inſtruments as 
earth, But his detail, if I miſtake not, is not to be com- 
pod with that of Lewis Henriques, his brother Je- 
uit, who affirms (119), * that there will be a ſupreme 
delight in kiſſing and embracing the bodies of the 
** bleſt; that they will bathe in the ſight of one 
another; that there will be very pleaſant baths 
for that purpoſe; that they will ſwim therein as 
*« fiſhes, and will warble as ſweetly as larks and 
“ nightingales. That the angels will dreſs them- 
«« ſelves in female habits, their hair curled, wearin 
* fardingales, and the richeſt linnen. That men — 
„women ſhall divert themſelves with maſquerades, 
* banquets and balls. That the women ſhall ſing 
more agreeably than men, in order to heighten the 
delight; that they ſhall ariſe, at the reſurrection, 
with longer hair; and that they ſhall adorn them- 
*« ſelves with ribbons and head-drefſes as in this 
% world. That married perſons ſhall kiſs each other 
** as in the preſent world, and their darling little chil- 
*« dren, which will be a very great pleaſure.” 

[X] Three ſermons were —— on bis beatifica- 
tion . . . cenſured by the Sorbonne.) Paul V having bea- 
tified Ignatius in the year 1609, the n. 4 
ſolemn fiſtival on that account in all their houſes, colleges 
and noviciats, where they made choice of, and intreated 
the greateft Divines, <vho were not of their order, to 
compoſe his panegyric (120). Valderrama, Prior of 
the Auſtin Friars in Seville, preached the ſermon the 

iſt of July 1610. Peter Deza, a Dominican of 
Valentia, preached another the 26th of January 1610. 
James Rebulloſa, a Dominican of Barcelona preached 


- another the fourth Sunday in Advent 1609. A Jeſuit 


of Limouſin, Francis Solier by name, tranſlated;theſe 
three ſermons out of Spaniſh into French, and publiſhed 
them at Poitiers in the year 1611. In theſe * 

I | our 


ing, and is 


(116) I write 
this the 23d of 
Nov. I6g 5. 


( I 17) Aa Era. 
1. Supplementor, 


Sect. 10. pag · 


527. 


(118) See vol. 1. 
of La Moral 


Pratigue, page 


273 


(119) In his 
book intitled, 
Occupation des 
Saints dans le 
Ciel, See la Mo- 
rale Pratique, 


ibid. pag. 274- 


120} Mercuri 
rangots, tom. 2+ 


page m. 264, 44 
ann, 1611. 
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four articles were found, which the faculty of Divi- 
nity in Paris aſſembled in the hall of the Sorbonne, 
the 1k of October 1611, fulminated in a dreadful 


manner. 

« The is the firſt ſermon of P. Valderrama pag. 
«© 54 and — Wil know indeed that Moſes, carry- 
«« ing his rod in his hand, uſed to perform great mi- 
« racles in the air, on the earth and in the water, in 
„ ſtones, and in whatſoever he , fo far as to 
«« drown Pharach and his army in the Red Sea; 
« but it was the ineffable name of God, which the 
«« learned Toſtat, Biſhop of Avilla, tells us was en- 
i graved on that rod, which performed theſe mira- 


« cles. It was no great wonder that the creatures, 
« ſeeing the ordinances of God their ſovereign King 
«« and , ſubſcribed with his own name, 


* pay obedience to him. Nor was it any great won- 
* — that the Apoſtles ſhould work ſo many miracles, 
« ſince it was in the name of God, by the virtue and 
«a which he had given them for that purpoſe ; 
bog — it with his fignet, In nomine mes dæmonia 
« ejicient, linguis a novis, c. i. e. In m 
„ name they ſhall caſt out devils, they ſhall ſpeak wi 
. new tongues &c. But that Ignatius, with only 
«* his name writ on paper, ſhould work more mira- 
% cles than Moſes, and as many as the Apoſtles ; 
that his ſignet ſhould have ſo much authority over 
„ the creatures, and that they ſhould obey him in- 
« ſtantly, this is what makes him exceedingly won- 
« derful. The ſecond, pag. 91 of the ſame ſermon. 
« So long as Ignatius was living, his life and man- 
« gers were ſo ſevere, ſo holy and exalted, even in the 
* opinion of Heaven, that none but Popes, as St. Pe- 
% ter ; Empreſſes, as the mother of God; ſome ſo- 
I vereign Monarchs, as God the Father and his holy 
be. en ©© Sen,, had the happineſs to ſee it (121). The 
floria Jeſuiti - 
22 „% 112. Doubtleſs the founders of other religious or- 
words a turn that 4 ders were ſent in favour of the Church &c. Nowi/- 
* 2 « fime autem diebus iflis loquutus eft nobis in filio ſuo 
—— them ** 22 quem conſtituit heredem uni ver ſorum, i. e. 
as follows; De- ** in theſe later times, he has ſpoke to us by Ig- 
nique Monarche *©* natius his ſon, whom he 77 univerſal heir; 
Jupreme, Deo Pa- «© and to whom no other praiſe is wanting, than per 
fs, lane e quem fecit & ſeecula. i. e. By whom he formed the 
intueri C videre worlds. The fourth ; in 8 James ag wg s 
am ex n- ſermon, 207. ius martyr bore ſo 
g, gerd fue «« peculiar — affection -- holy Father and Pope 


rit conceſſum. 4 of Rome, as being the lawful ſucceſſor of Chriſt, 
« and his Vicar and Deputy upon earth (122).” 

(122) Mercure The faculty woted and decreed on the firſt article, that 

Ks * this form of ſpeaking by which the name of the creature 

alſo tom. l. of la is equalled to the name of Almighty God; the miracles 


ol the tranſlation Petit Fan Rector of St. Peter's (123). 

Father Solier publiſhed a very bold and menacing 
apology (124), wherein he ſays among other particu- 
{125) Mercure lars, that it ſhould be remembered, that Preachers 


Frargois, tom. 2+ deliver themſelves after a manner in ſermons 
Page 267. 


called demonſtrative and encomiaſtic, which allows 
more eaſily of amplifications than the deliberative or ju- 
_ diciary kind (125) ; and that it is eaſy to diſcover, 
(137) 2 when the Preacher advances a thought rather to delight 


6126) Ibid. pags 
271. 


Proves the ear than ſeriouſly to inſirudt bis auditors (126). He 
vi. vere Jr. I ſhewed that Lewis of Granada, Saint Antoninus, and 
delights were St. Bernard, have made as bold, or perhaps bolder, 
bang the ſons of, plications of Scripture, than thoſe which were com- 

plained of. He cited ſeveral pailages of Scripture (127), 


Vor. VII. 


ſays in Solomon's Song to @ choſen ſoul, oſtende mihi 


« third is in brother Peter Deza's ſermon, pag. 111 and 


ſeriptas, habitas & publicatas fuiſſe (133). 


* 
and declamations, particularly in that kind which is 


to juſtify the following aſſertion of Valderrama, / 
long as Ignatius lived, his life aud mannersOwrre not 
univerſally known, none but God the Father and his 
Son having the happineſi to ſee him; but the inſtant be 

was dead, all the courtiers of the eternal God flocked to 

ſee bim (128). He aſks (129) if when the Holy Gho (220) Mercure 
ranges, tom. 2. 
faciem tuam, ſonet vox tua in auribu4 meis, vox enim *** wy? 

tua _— & facies tua decora, it 7 2 be ill tranſlat- (129) Ibid. pag 
ing, blaſpheming, or paraphraſing t age to ſay, 268. 

My Dove, let was have he x hr A ur 42 

and to hear thy voice, foraſmuch as thy voice is ſweet, 

and thy countenance graceful. He makes no anſwer 

to the ſourth propoſition which was cenſured, and 

ſeems not to know that it had been ſo. It is not but that 

he took upon him to juſtify four articles, but he ſup- 

poſes the fourth was as follows: None but the or 

« of St. Francis, 7 miracles in matters voluntary 

« poverty (130). For a lay- brother of his order, /ays (140) Ibid. pig. 
« be, with che cord, which ſerves him as a birdie. in 12 Ie was Be 

<« his hand, performed more miracles than ever Moſes's employed this re- 

«« rod did, becauſe that only drew water out of a ſtone ; om fag 357 

«© but this draws bread, wine, fleſh, and every thing 

he wants, from hearts harder than flint.” He apo- 

logizes for this two ways, firſt, by ſaying it is one of 

thoſe reflections which a Preacher advances, not as a 
ſerious doctrine, but to tickle the ears of his auditors : 
ſecondly by maintaining that, even literally, the pro- 

poſit ion is true. But, ſays he, though we ſhould take 
it in ſtrict ſpeaking, & with all the rigour of the 
Schools, muſt it not be confeſſed, that it is a greater mi- 
racle to mollify a heart fleeled by wwicked habits, and 


hardened in impiety, than to make pure water burſt 
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» 


from rock Did not St. Bernard ſay in this ſenſe, 


that Feſus oy wrought a greater miracle in making 

a convert of Mary Magdalen, than in raifing her bro- 

ther Lazarus from the dead. He would have done 

better had he confined himſelf to the firſt reaſon, 

which was, only to repreſent that ſome indulgence muſt 

be allowed to the ſtarts and ſallies of an orator ; and 

that the eloquence of the pulpit, chiefly among the 

Monks, and the day on which a panegyric is to be 

made of a Saint, are in poſſeſſion 2 almoſt bound- 

leſs licence. But notwithſtanding this, the enthuſi- 

aſtic effects of this licentiouſneſs ought to be cenſured, 

as has been lately done by the Archbiſhop of 

Rheims (131). I have not forgot that Scioppius (132) (737) See Hiſ- 

has made very merry with a paſſage of this ſermon of pov _ 

Peter Deza. It is that in which the Preacher exhibits bn, for &uguſt 

as a great miracle, the happineſs the Jeſuits have had 1695, pag. 555. 

of obtaining univerſally what they deſired, in an age and remark (NV 

ſo coverous, ſo hard-hearted, and fo deaf to charity. of, 0 article, 

Hoſpinian, ſpeaking of this matter, ſays a thing, aq. 8 

which he doubtieſs perſuaded many perſons was truth, 

and which yet it ſeems was abſolutely falſe. He ſays that 

the three ſermons in queſtion were writ by the Jeſuits 

themſelves ; but that in order to do greater honours 

to their Saint Ignatius, they gave out that they had 

been preached by Spaniſh Dominicans. He adds, that 

this fraud was diſcovered. Fraus ſuboluit tandem, 

& deprehenſum eft tres bas conciones @ Feſuitis con- 

Now this (7 33) Hoſpinian 
tfloria Jeſuiti- 

ca, Bb. 1, page 2. 

edit, 1681, 


{ 132) Scioppius, 
Infam. Famiani 


Strade, p. 159. 


accuſation is directly repugnant to common ſenie; for 
though we ſuppoſe the Jeſuits to be ever ſo wicked, 
et this will be nothing to the purpoſe; we muſt 
ikewiſe ſuppoſe them to be as filly and ſtupid as 
children, fince none but fools can be ignorant, that in 
two months, at fartheſt, they ſhall be covered with 
ignominy before the whole world, in caſe they ven- 
ture to print falſely, that ſuch and ſuch Monks, diſtin- 
guiſned by the place of their reſidence, by their dig- 
nity, and by their name, delivered ſuch and ſuch par- 
ticulars on ſuch a day, in ſuch a city. Now ſuch 
falſhoods as theſe cannot fail of being ſoon refuted 
by a public and judicial affirmation of the contrary, 
whereby the liar muſt become an eternal laughing 
ſtock to his enemies. If none but fools are incapable 
of foreleeing this very imminent mortification, none 
but ſtupid brutes would, on their foreſeeing this, have 
expoſed themſelves in ſuch a manner. e therefore 
may conclude, with the greateſt probability, that as 
the Jeſuits are ſo jealous of the glory of their order, ſuch 
judges of their own incereſt, and ſo narrowly watched by 
vigilant enemies,they have not falſely fathered the three 
ſermons which Francis Soliers printed 3 
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and which doubtleſs increaſed Stephen Paſquier's uneaſineſs [J. Some difputes aroſe ih 


(134) Tome 1. fince the Janſeniſts (134) aſcribe only the Prench 
Pratique "4s Ye- tranſlation of them to the Jeſuits, it is a plain proof 
ſeites, pag. 22, that Hoſpixian miſtook. This recalls to my memory 
a certain charge of forgery, which proved diſadvanta- 
eous to the Capuchins of Paris. ey affirmed that 
% approbation of one of their brethren prefixed to a 
k of Amadzus Guimenius was fiftitious. We de- 
clare, ſaid they, that none of our fraternity gave an 
approbation to that book z and farther, that there never 
war, nor is, in our congregation, any Provincial Monk 
named Luitius of Valentia, who was twice Miniſter 
Provincial of the Friar Minors of St. Francis, Capu- 
chins of the Province of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
in the Kingdoms of Valentia and, Murcia, Maſter of 
Arts, firſt Profeſſor and antient Reader of Sacred Theo- 
logy, arid, Counſellor Qualificator of the Inquiſition of 
both Kingdoms; and that ye have not, in Spain, any 
Province fo called. We alſo proteſt that 1 Pom- 
fous titles, which are beſtowed on the author of Ii fe. 
titious approbation, are in a flyle very different from the 
fimplicity awe profeſs. We declare theſe things on the 
teſtimony of our moſi reverend Father General, who being 
informed that this hook was publiſhed with the appro- 
Hation in queſtion, has teſtified as above. This charge 
of forgery was refuted in every part by authentic in- 
ſtruments, and authorized by all the formalities which 

(135) See the the moſt ſtrict Law Courts could require (135). What 
Mole fan & were theſe Capuchins of Paris thinking of at that time ? 
Caluninie Auf. Could they imagine that expert forgers would ſpecify 
ris anonymi &c, ſo many characteriſtics, ſuch as the proper name, the 
fer Daniclm titles of dignity, place of abode &c. had they a ficti- 


Conpſirdun, ious approbati produce? Would his be 
intcd i uv ppro tion to Pr uce 4 Ou not t 18 
year 61. poiating out to their enemies, the path they muſt pur- 


ſue in order to take the hare in its form ? Would not 
this be leading them, by the hand, to the diſcovery of 
| impoſture? The: Janſeniſts have publicly owned, that 
the certificate or teſtimonial of the Capuchins of Paris 
(290) ag "I" contains a falſe aſſertion (136). | 
—— , deen, TI am to obſerve by the way, that the proper names 
er Jan. 1688, are ſtrangely diſguiſed in Hoſpinian's relation, which 
page 140. probably is owing to the negligence. of the correctors. 
We there ſee Valderrama and Yualderrana inſtead 
of Valderrama ; Doza inſtead of Deza ; Teftatus inſtead 
| of Toſtatus ; Tileſac inſtead of Fileſac (137) ; Ducal in- 
(137) He de- ſtead of Du Val (138). | 
_— 9 III. - and which doubtleſs enerea ſed Stephen Pa ſſuier 
rate from wuneaſineſs.] The news of Ignatius 's beatification mult 
the three Set- neceſſarily have been diſpleaſing to this writer, a great 
mons. enemy to the Jeſuits, and who had lately ridiculed their 
founder in a printed work (139), ſo as to preſage in 
(138) He oppo- ſome meaſure, that the artifices they employed in 
| {ed the centure, Rome, to procure his canonization, would not be ſuc- 
put no regard 43: ceſsful (140), We therefore may ſuppoſe, that his un- 
monſtrances. eaſineſs encreaſed in proportion to the noiſe the pomp of 
his beatification made all over Europe. I cannot ima 
(139) See his to myſelf a more ſevere mortification, than that of Paſ- 
n quier, to liear of the beatiſication of a man whom he 
= 3 had ſpoken ſo very ill of. Had he been a Proteſtant, 
11, & ſeq. of he would have ſneered at the judgment of the Court 
book 1. of Rome; but he profeſſed the Romiſh religion; he 
therefoge could not deny but that his ſlanders had 
(140) See the been refuted. in the moſt authentic manner poſſible, and 
fame Catechiſm, himſelf condemned by the whole Church of Rome, 


a; of eget which acquieſced with the Pope's decree. It was a 
137, & ſez, very poor ſhift to ſay, as his ſons did in their anſwer to 


Father Garaſſe, that he could not have thought the 
founder of the Jeſuits would be one day beatified. It 
is an unlucky circumſtance in the Romiſh Commu- 
nion, that a writer runs the riſk of being forced to 
keep the feſtival of the very Saint he had ſatyrized, and 
to invoke them devoutly. This ought to make critical 
authors ſtand more upon their guard. I attack a man 
(ſhould theſe men conſider in themſelves) who will per- 
haps have a place in the Litany before I die ; it be- 


comes me to be cautious in every reſpect, and to con- 


ſider what may happen hereafter. Lewis XII, indeed, 
thought it did not become a King of France to re- 
venge the injuries done to the Duke of Orleans: but 
how do we know whether the beatified are of this tem- 
per? Do not the country Pariſh-Prieſts ſay ever and 


anon, that the Saints ſend peſtilence, famine, &c. to 


punith the negligence that was ſhewn to their chapels 
and images? If the fault of theſe indevout people is 


dilatory in beſtowing applauſes. 
merit have not always the gift of 
loſe themſelves in proſperity, or in other conjunctures 
which the general courſe of affairs produces. We 
then are aſhamed of ourſelves for having been the herald 


France 


puniſhed by a'piblic calamity, which extends even 
to the Innocent; | N 


$246 Dieſpiter 
Neglectus inceſto addidit iniegrum (141); 


„ Oft Jove does heedleſs thunder throw, 
% And mix the good and bad below.” 


(141) Hort, 
Od. 2, ver. 29% 


Crtrcy, 


has not, I ſay, this particular cenſor, the author of 
The C— of the Feſuits, reaſon to dread St. Ty- 
natius's reſentment? The wiſeſt men adviſe us to be 
ſparing of our applauſes : l * 


Dualem commendes etiam atgue etiam aſpice, ne mor | 

Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem (142).  * (142) Horat, 
| Fei. 17. ver, 

« Praiſe none till well approv'd on ſober thoughts, 7%: lib. 1. 

«« Leſt after you ſhould bluſh for other's fault.. 


Crregctr, 
And one would conclude that, to follow their] ad- 
vice] ſtrictly, we ſhould ſuſpend our praiſes of 2 
perſon, till death has bereaved him of all oppor- 
tunities of ſhewing his inconſtancy. We had-prai- 
ſed a man who concealed his faults very artfully ; but 
he fince has loſt that canning, and ruined his reputa- 


tion univerſally ; then we are 'blamed for beſtowing ſo 
many encomiums on him. Perhaps he even is be- 


come our enemy; he has done his utmoſt endea- 


vours to ruin us; this has opened our eyes; we have 


diſcovered all he concealed ; have turned our "praiſes 


into invectives; and for this we ate expoſed as being 
at variance with ourſelves. Theſe unpleaſing cirtum- 
ſtances would not have happened, had we been more 
Farther, perſons '6f 
perſeverance, 'they * 


of their praiſes, and we are diſagreeably reproached 
on that account. We ſhould avoid this inconveniency, 
if, before we pronounce a man is praiſe-worthy, we 
ſhould wait as long as Solon, before he would pro- 


nounce a man happy. 


——U— >» - Dicique beatus, 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremague funera debet (143). (143) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib, 3. ver. 
136. This is the 
ſubſtance of the 
anſwer which 
ADpnp1s0N. Solon makes to 
Crœſus in Hero» 
dotus, lib. 1. cap, 


32» Page Ms 13. 


% But no frail man, however great or high, 
«© Can be concluded bleſt before he die.” 


But with reſpe& to cenſure and criticiſm, we are not ſe- 
cure, though we ſhould wait till a perſon dies. Perhaps 
a Pope may ariſe, who will rank in the catalogue of 
Saints the very man whom he had abuſed, and who 
will ſpeak thus to us, adira quod incendifti, recommend 
yourſelf to the interceſſion of the perſon whom you had 
offended. I know not whether the French, who ſlan- 
r Innocent XI, both in his A and after his 
eath (144), may not experience this unpleaſing eir- (144) See the 

Ga 'The aff — Jen reſembles thole de- ak [C1 of 
crees of Parliament, whic a man to marry a 7 
girl he had diſhonoured. TY 2 NOCENT Xl. 

[Z] Some diſputes aroſe in France, concerning the day 
eftablifbed as his feſtival.) Heidegger obſerves, that 
the Pope having appointed as St. Ignatius's feſtival], 
the day which by ancient preſcription had been ap- 
propriated to St. Germain (145), the Jeſuits expunged (145) July 31. 
St. Germain's name out of the Calendar, to ſubſtitate 
their founder's name in his ſtead. Eo impudentie .. . 
provecti ſunt, ut ex Faſlis & Calendario ipſo Romano, 
eraſo nomine &. N qui boy fabi diem hactenus ven- 
dicaverat, tium ſuum ituerent (146). The (. 
French 3 offended - this, 1 of the 4-4 * 
high veneration in which they have St. Germain. we 

e Prince of Conde, a patron of the Jeſuits; affirm- 
ed that St. Ignatius had appeared to him, the day on 
which his ſeſtival was ſolemnized in Rowe ; when the 
cauſe being carried to Rome, was decided in the fol- 

4 | 42 5 45ts lowing 


(146) Heidegger, 
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France concerning the day eſtabliſhed as his feſtival [Z}, after that Pope Urban VII 


had publiſhed the bull of his canonization. 


His life has been publiſhed by almoſt twenty writers. One of theſe is * N 
Euſebius of Nieremberg, whoſe work was ſeverely | cenſured; if Father Baron of be 


credited [AA]. 


It is not neceſſary for me to add, that Father Bouhours the Jeſuit is one 


of the Hiſtorians of his Patriarch ; this particular being enough known. What Groti us 


r ſays of Loyola, and of the Jeſuits, is not the leaft beautiful part of his Hiſtory (i). 


208 "4 His 1 — are well choſen, grave and noble; all the ſtrokes are ſtrong. No part 


of his 


arration has the air of invective, the whole ſpeaking a calm mind, that knows 


how to keep things in equilibrio. But the more he appears free from hatred and parti- 
ality, the greater opportunity he has of perſuading a particular, which, to ſay no worſe, 
is not certain in any manner. He aſſerts that a perſon's aſſuming the Jeſuit's habit is no 
obſtacle to marriage BB]; and that a man who has entered into their ſociety may live 


lowing manner. The Pope ordained, that the feſtival 


of St. Germain and that of St. Ignatius ſhould be ce- 

lebrated on the ſame day ; but that in caſe they could 

not agree, Ignatius, as being the junior, ſhould ſtay 

till leap-year, when he ſhould have the intercalary odd 

day wholly to himſelf. Lis ad Pontificem delata ridicule 

ita deciſa , ut eodem die ſimul Germanus & Ignatius 

celebretur : quod fi fimul ſtare nolle viderentur, ex- 

ctaret Ignatius, cen recentior, annum biſſextilem, & 

wid. Jiem, qui tum intercalatur, ſibi eximium haberet (147). 

(147) lim, I wiſh Heid had cited ſome good author; for I did 
not meet with all theſe particulars in the letter to a Coun- 
ſellor of Parliament on a piece of father Annat. This 
letter is ſeen in the firſt tome of the collection of pieces 
relating to the New Teſtament of Mons ; and here 
follows what we read there in page 593. * Who does 
„% not know that as ſoon as St. Ignatius was cano- 


<« nized, the Jeſuits ſubſtituted him in the room of St. 


„ Germain, Biſhop of Auxerre, whom they inſolently 
6 from the Calendar,; where we ſhould no 
«© more have ſeen that great name, ſo much revered 
% throughout France, had it not been reſtored by an 
« arret of the Parliament of Paris, paſſed on an ex- 
“ cellent diſcourſe of the Advocate or Attorney gene- 
(143) _— « ral.” Heidegger might have cited John Lætus (148), 
10 Hiſtor. 
Union, PS but of what uſe would that have been 
[AA] The Life of Ignatius, . by John Euſebius 
(149) In Hiſto- of Nieremberg, . . . was ſeverely anſevered, if father 
ria Pontificom | Baron may be credited.) This Dominican affirms, that 
524. best an the cenſor who had been nominated to examine this 
life, told the Judges that it ſwarmed ſo much with 
faults, that it deſerved to be expunged from the begin- 
nivg to end. Adeo mendoſum librum, ut efſet ine menda- 
bilis, & @ capite ad Calcem ſpongia delendus ; nonnulla 
etiam notavit, que flomachum & indignatimem audienti- 
n bus move runt (150). Father Papebroch (151) in his 
wy rg 1 anſwer to a Carmelite who quoted this paſſage to him, 
Sancto Paulo obſerves that Vincent Baron ought not to be credited 
Cormelitam, in on this article; and that the condemnation of the book 
Libello ſupplick of Nieremberg, relates only to the cond edition (15 2), 
(igt) Daniel And is ſoftned by a donec corrigatur till it be correct- 
Papebroch. Reſ- ed. He adds that the third edition, enlarged by the 
pon. ad Exbibiti= life of Francis Xavier, went off without the leaſt oppoſition. 


onem Error. page BB] Grotius aſſerts, that a Perſon's aſſuming the 
286. bores habit is no obſtacle to marriage.] His words 
152) That of are as follow : Tranſereſ in morem non una habitant 


Maw 1631. omnes. Anguſtum videbatur Societatis incrementa parie- 
tibus includere: DANT NOMINA ET CONJUGES (153). 
(153) Grotivs, j. e. It is not uſual for them to live all together. 
Haß. lib. 3. fag. 4% It was looked upon as a means to confine the riſing 
e « ſociety within walls: married men enter into it.“ 
Paſquier pleading againſt the Jeſuits in 1564 affirm- 

154), that their ſociety cant of two forts of peo- 


| ed 
| (159) Palnler, 7 firſt of whom, ſay they, belong to the greater ob- 


ou — * ſerwance or rule, and the reſt to the leſs. Thoſe of the 
chap. 43 pag. greater are obliged to four vows ; becauſe, beſides the 
m. 323. three ordinary ones of obedience, poverty and chaſtity, 
they make one particular with regard to the Pope 
Thoſe of the leſſer rule are obliged to no more than two 
vows, the one relating to the fidelity they promiſe to the 
Pope, and the other obedience towards. their ſuperiors and 
miniſters. Theſe laſt do not vow poverty, but it is law- 
Ful for them to hold benefices without diſpenſation, to ſuc- 
ceed to the eflate of their parents, to purchaſe lands. and 
poſſeſſions, as though they were not bound by any religious 
6155) Paſquier, e (t5s). By this ordinance, all rant of peo- 


id, Page 324+ % may be of ibis der: for @s, in ibis lier rale or 
| "a e, n0 Vows are made, either of virginity or 


or rather James Revius (149), gited by John Lætus: 


whereſoever 


poverty, fo it takes in indiſeriminately prieſts and , 

married or unmarried n 3 thi 25 25. A 

dwell with thoſe who obſerve the greater rule. But 

they may live with the people, provided that on certain 

flate days, they meet in their common houſe, to act their 

— e * Sc. But here follows the anſwer 

made him by Richeome the Jeſuit (156) : The f (156) Reſponce 
falſity '<* is in the ſame plea, == A 000 de Rene i 

* like a dotard on the rule of the ſeſuits ; and told wk > 8 wat 


2 2 y ligieux de la Com- 
" t many pitiful, filly lies, he at laſt adds one f * us 
by: of a larger ſize, pregnant with many others, 2 * 2 m. 
ing, By ordinance all forts of perſons are allowedEfc, 202. Alegambe, 
*©. - + . and after having fooled ſufficiently, he fixes a pag 318. in- 
* tail to his chimera, and concludes, / that according Richegme —2 
is this law and rule, it is not abſurd to ſee a whole guiſed his name 
** town confiſt of Feſuits. This is looked upon as but under that of 
* a ſingle falſity, but it includes as many as there are Nene de la Fon. 
„words. I have been a member of this ſociety, up- 
*« wards of twenty years, and have diligently ſtudied 
acts, rules and conſtitutions, but never heard of the 
greater or leſs obſervance ar rule among the Jeſuits ; 
% nor have I ever. read any word like it, either in 
* their books, or in the Bulls iſſued by the Roman 
« Pontiffs for their eſtabliſhment. And the vows of 
« chaſtity, poverty and obedience are ſo expreſs, to 
all in genera], that no perſon can doubt of them. 
* To conclude, who ever ſaw a married Jeſuit among 
them ? or rather, who ever heard this aſſerted by 
any one but Paſquier?” | 

Perhaps Grotius ** ground his aſſertion ſolely 
on the teſtimony of Paſquier, and look upon it as in- 
diſputable, ſince it was not probable that a man would 
dare to publiſh a falſity of that kind, in open Parlia- 
ment, in ſo ſolemn a cauſe ; but the ſureſt way is to be 
diffident of appearances, and never to form a judgment 
from the reportof one of the parties. Audi & alteram 
partem : Keep one ear open for the party accuſed; enquire 
into the objeftions and anſwers of both parties, is a rule 
that ought never to be forgot. "The lie, that was given 
to this advocate or pleader, is found in a work printed 
in 1599. Two or three years after Paſquier publiſh- 
ed his Catechiſm of the Jeſuits, in which he repeated 
many things he had advanced before, and maintained 
them in oppoſition to the advocates or apologilts of 
the ſociety. He inſiſted (157) chiefly on the exami- (159) Beck 2. 
nation or cenſure of the ſimple vows, which the Jeſuits chap. 1, C/. 
are obliged to make ; but I don't find that he has. 
3 one word with regard to thoſe two kinds of 
Jeſuits he had informed the world of, the one married, 
the other unmarried. This makes one think that he 
diſcovered his error. The Janſeniſt who, in 1688, 
publiſhed an apology for the cenſures of Louvain and 
Doway, ſuppoſes (158) that there are hidden Feſuits, (1 58) Apolorie 
ewho, though they do not wear the habit, yet belong to Hiftorique des 
that ſaciety; are not ſecluded in their houſes, but live L Cerfurer de 
among the reſt of mankind, for the benefit of the ſociety ; 5. roy for 1 
but he does not ſay that they are allowed to marry. lere de 1 Grace, 
It would be to no purpoſe to endeavour to excuſe Gro- pag. 155. See alſo 
tius from the teſtimony of the anonymous writer, who, 1 curieuſe 
in 1682, publiſhed a ſmall piece entitled, LEmpereur (% Heng. 
& Þ Empire trahis, & par qui & comment. (The Em- pag. 5 as 
peror and Empire betrayed by whom and how.) This cit. 2. 
writer makes the ſame aſſertion as Paſquier, and even 
ſuſpects the Emperor to be a Jeſuit of the ſecond claſs. 
„My jealouſy, ſays be (159), with regard to his Im- (159) Pag. 158, 
<<. perial Majeſty is increaſed the more, becauſe it is 
* notorious, that there are many ſorts of religious a- 
4 mong the Jeſuits ; ſome who are diſpenſed, not 


only ſrom wearing the habit, but who are even al- 


« lowed 
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(160) That of 
Nimeguen in 
1678. 


(161) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deorum, 
lib. 3. cap. 5. Ste 
the citation (73) 
of the article 
LAUNOI (John 


de) . 


fa) Who was 
then reading Lec- 
tures on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius. 


* Perſ. Sat. 1. 
ver. 28. 


(1) Sixtin. A- 
mama, in Orat. 


Funebri Sibrandi batur. 


Lubberti, fol. 
C wer ſos 


LUB 


roper, and cohabit with his wife. Paſquier had made the ſame 


whereſoever he thinks p 


aſſertion, and been told publickly that he had advanced a falſhood on that occaſion, 1 
do not find that he anſwered the adverſary who declared him to be a direct flanderer. 
Grotius would deſerve pity, if he had no other voucher but him, 


« lowed to marry, and to accept of all kinds of em- 
* ployments and dignities : that if his Imperial Ma- 
«« jeſty, out of too ſtrong a zeal for his religion, had, 
% in his younger years, unhappily entered into this 
« order, under the diſpenſations I ſuppoſed above, we 
« need no longer be ſurprized at any of the ſteps he 
© takes againſt the Proteſtants ; for though he ſhould 
*« be only of the leſſer order, viz. that which allows 
« of marrying, and of accepting all kinds of employ- 


1 ments and dignities ; it is nevertheleſs true, that in 


«« all things elſe, and eſpecially in religious matters, 
«© he would be ſubject to the General of the Jeſuits, 
and conſequently obliged to make peace or war, ac- 
<« cordingly as the General of the Society might think 
„ jt convenient, for the intereſt of the Court of Rome, 
« and of his Society. The war he is perpetually 
«« waging againſt the Proteſtants of upper Hungary, 
« __ the immenſely-valuable gifts which this Prince 
© makes to the ſociety . . . with the ignominious and 
«« ſcandalous figning of the laſt peace (160) . . . all 
e this ſeems to ſpeak an obedience, which nizes 
„ or knows no other kind of duty, or rules of juſtice 
* and piety, but the abſolute command of its ſuperior, 
„and I fee nothing in the behaviour or conduct of 
„ this Prince, whether in his way of living, and his 
«« perpetual fondneſs for Jeſuitical comedies, muſick 
„or pilgrimages, ſometimes to one relick, ſometimes 
4 to another, with whatever may diſcover his incli- 
* nations whether natural or habitual, that contradicts 
* this opinion.” Once again, it would be impertinent 
to alledge, in favour of Grotius, ſuch a libeller, who 
dares to treat his Imperial Majeſty in ſo inſolent and 
diſreſpe&tful a manner. It would be treating theſe 
writers too kindly ſhould we ſay to them, 7 eæpeded 
proofs, and you bring me idle tales; Rumoribus mecum 
pugnas : ego autem d tt rationes requiro (161) ; for they 


* the 


commonly vent, not what they have heard, but what 
they themſelves forge in their own brain. The writer 
whom | Cite, and Mr. Jurieu, were pretty laughing- 
ſtocks to the world. The one . aſſerted, that the je- 
ſuits betrayed the houſe of Auſtria in favour of France ; 
and the other, that they would be ever diſpoſed to 


betray France, in favour of the houſe of Auſtria (162). (162) e 4,. 
An undoubted circumſtance is, that the conduct of the nud, chip, g. 


imperial Court for upwards theſe twelve years (163) 
is an unanſwerable proof, either that the Jeſuits have 
no credit there; or that their councils therein are 


0 Part IL, of 
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exactly ſuited to the Emperor's temporal intereſts, pre- (163) 1 wiite 
ferably to the advantages of the Roman Catholick Faith this in 1500. 


taken in general : and had the author of the libel been 
ſkilled in Politicks, he would have ſeen plainly, that the 
ſigning the of Nimeguen was the wiſeſt, the 
belt ſtep the Houſe of Auſtria could take, conſidering 
the ſtate and ſituation of things, from the particular 
peace concluded between France and the United-Pro- 
vinces. But this author did not conſider it ſo cloſely ; 
and had he been living in 1697, I do not doubt but 
he would have promoted the ſpreading of news, pretty 
like to what we have ſeen above (164). 


year, is the following paſſage. ©* A report has been 
+« ſpread for ſome time, that the Jeſuits had formed a 
** conſpiracy againſt the Emperor and the King of 

omans, and that even one had been put in 
execution. They write from Vienna that this is mere 
* calumny ; and accordingly the Emperor, to unde- 
** ceive the Public, has ordered his council of Regen- 
« cy to publiſh an inſtrument or writing, in the 
German tongue, on that head (165).” 
of the Lettres Hiſftoriques gives us a f rench tranſlation 
of the imperial inſtrument abovementioned. 


LUBBERT (SIBRAND) Divinity Profeſſor at Franeker, was born at Langoworde 


in Frieſland about the year 1556. 


He ſtudied polite learning in the College of Bremen, 


and continued his ſtudies in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, where he made a great pro- 


greſs in the Hebrew tongue under Profeſſor Valentine Scindlerus; he went afterwards to 
Geneva, and hear very diligently the Lectures of Beza, Caſaubon, and Francis Portus (a). 
Thence he went to Newſtad, whither Prince Caſimir had removed the Reformed Pro- 
feſſors. He heard chiefly Zachary Urſinus's Lectures, and infinuated himſelf deeply into 
his favour. He was once commended by him in a manner which was at the ſame time 
a remarkable inſtance of that Profeſſor's modeſty [A]. Our Lubbert was offered 
Urſinus's Chair to teach Logic in his ſtead, with a promiſe of a better preferment in due 
time; but he anſwered modeſtly, that he did not think himſelf yet capable to fill a place, 
in which that illuſtrious Profeſſor had gained ſo much reputation; and yet Urſinus 
knew no man amongſt all his ſcholars, who deſerved to be recommended for that poſt ; 


which was beſtowed on Fortunatus Crellius. 


When Lubbert found himſelf capable to 


be promoted to the office of a Miniſter, the Reformed Church of Bruſſels, and that of 


[4] He was once commended by Urſinus in a manner, 
aohich was at the ſame time a remarkable ”m of 
that Profeſſor's modeſiy.] Urſinus had erroneouſly quoted 
David Kimchi in one of his publick Lectures; and 
being told of it by our Sibrand, he acknowledged his 
error in his following lecture, and declared to his au- 
dience who the perſon was,. to whom they were in- 
debted for the correction of his miſtake. You will 
find a more particular account of this in the following 
Latin paſſage. Accidit aligquando, ut D. Urſfinus in Lec- 
tione publica Kimchium citaret, quem nofler quoque antea 
ad eundem locum conſuluerat. Deprehendebat adoleſcens D. 
Urſinum Kimchii auctoritatem, frue errore u, five 
guod locum obiter inſpexiſſet, male allegaſſe. Monuit hac 
de re Praceptorem modeſie, & werecunde, 1; miratus 
Fuvenis in Ebraiſmo peritiam, introduxit eum in Muſe- 
um, inſpectogue Kimchii Commentario, rem ſeſe ad eum 
modum habere deprebendit. Tantum abeſt ut offenderit 
clariſſimum Theologorum bac diſcipuli libertas, ut poſtridie 
in lectione publica errorem illum ſuum retrataverit, mon- 


firato D. Sibrando, quem fibi ejus indicium fuiſſe profite- 


Ebraiſmi ſtudia, paremgue diligentiam commendabat. 
Pulerum eſt digita monſtrari ac dicier, hic eft (1), 


Ea etiam occafione D. Urſinus juventuti ſacra 


Embden 


i. e. © It happened once that Urſinus in his publick 
Lecture quoted Kimchi, whom Lubbert had conſulted 
** before upon the ſame paſſage. The young man 
** took notice that Urſinus quoted Kimchi's authority 
&« erroneouſly ; either becauſe his memory failed him, 
„or becauſe he had but curſorily looked into the place. 
« He told his Profeſſor humbly and modeſtly of his 
« miſtake ; Urſinus — bo the youth's ſkill in 
„% the Hebrew literature, took him into his ſtudy, 
„ and having examined Kimchi's Commentary, he 
« found the young man was in the right. This 
« illuſtrious Divine was ſo far from taking offence at his 
% Scholar's freedom, that on the contrary he confeſſed 
« the next day his miſtake at his public Lecture, and 
„pointed out Sibrand Lubbert, by whom he acknow- 
« ledged that he had been told of his blunder. He 
took that opportunity to encourage his Pupils to 
« the ſacred ſtudy of the Hebrew Literature, and to 
« an imitation of Lubbert's aſſiduity and diligence. 


« Oh, but tis brave, to be admir'd, to ſee 
«© The crowd, with pointing fingers, cry, That's he 
| 3 Daronx. 


In the Lettres (164) In the to 
 Hiftoriques (Hiſtorical Letters) for October, of that 


mark 2. d- 
tation 85 


he author (165 Lettres 


ifloriques, for 
October 1697, 
pag. 461, 


(3 
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Embden deſired him at the ſame time for their Paſtor, He accepted the offers of the 
latter by Zachary Urſinus's advice. In the year 1584 he was called into Frieſland, and 
appointed Preacher to the Governor and to the Deputies of the States of that Province, 
and Divinity Profeſſor in the riſing Univerſity of Franeker, of which they were then 
laying the foundations. His collegues in the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity were Martin 
Lydius, and Henry Antonides Nerdenus; and though they were older than him, yet he 
tly excelled them. He went to Heidelberg to take his d of Doctor of 
ivinity as ſoon as he was honoured with the Profeſſorſhip of that Science at Francker, 
He continued in that poſt near forty years, and during that long time he was more than 
once employed in very important affairs N. He was one of the Deputies to the Synod 
of Dort, and one of the wiſeſt and moſt learned men of that whole aſſembly. His di- 
ligent application to his ſtud ies, and the vigorous health he enjoyed made him capable to 
write many books, which were very much eſteemed [C J. He preached with a great 
zeal, and an uncommon fervency againſt all manner of vices [D]; he was alſo a ſtrict 
obſerver of the ſtatutes of the Univerſity, and refuſed ſometimes the Rectorſhip, becauſe 


[B] He was more than once employed in very impor tant 
affairs. ] Count William of Naſſau Governor of Frieſland, 
and the deputies of the States of that province admitted 
him oſten to their deliberations; and when in the year 

| 1594 the city of Groningen and the Omlands were 
agpregated to the body of the United Provinces, Lub- 

(3) The two o- bert was one of the three Miniſters (2), who founded 
thers wete Ae a Church at Groningen, and ſettled the diſcipline of 
tin — it. Some time after there aroſe ſuch an obſtinate and 
warm controverſy amongſt the Miniſters of Leeuwar- 

den, that the union and tranquillity could not be re- 

ſtored but by baniſhing them all ; and then Sibrand 

Lubbert, Lydius, Nerdenus, and John Arcerius were 

ſent to ſerve that Church, where they continued till 

the diviſions were intirely ſuppreſſed. Lubbert was 

ſent a deputy- to the Hague, in the year 1606, to be 

preſent at a preliminary meeting, ad Conventum præ- 

atorium, and in the year 1618 the States of Frieſ- 

(x) Ex Sextino land ſent him to the Synod of Dort (3). One of 
Amama, in O- the Engliſh Divines, who aſſiſted at that Synod, ob- 
rat, Fe. ſerves that this Deputy of Frieſland was paſſionate, 
and ſoon angry, and contributed much more to perplex 

the affairs, and to foment the diviſions, than to ſup- 

(4) See Prefiant. preſs them (4). I have mentioned in another place (5) 
ac Eruditen. Vi- his controverſy With Mokowſki, in Latin Maccovins, 
Tals, & and I add here that he had ſome diſputes with the 
Mag paw 49, learned Druſius, his Collegue (6). C 
$65,568, & 4 [C] His diligent application to his fludies, and the 
libr, edit, in folio, vigorous health he enjoyed, made him capable to write 
2604. many books . . . He uſed to riſe at three of the 
(5) In the article Clock in the morning, and even earlier: neither the 
MAKOWSKI cold weather in-winter, nor his old age made him in- 
remark [J. terrupt that cuſtom : nothing troubled him more, when 
(6) See Preflane, he was ill, but his being deprived of the pleaſure 
ac Eruditer.Vi= of ſtudying, He was ſeldom out of order but to- 
rer. Epiſt. pag» wards the latter part of his life; before that time his 
115 ſtrong conſtitution preſerved him from the dangerous 
effects of a cloſe application to ſtudy. Robuſta & qua- 

lis paucis obtingit, valetudine ſemper uſus furrat, magno 

Dei beneficio, in tantis adeogue afſiduis laboribus. Poſtre- 

mis annis dolores nephritici ex affiduis fludiis contratti & 

(7) Amama, in catarrhi frequentiores per intervalla eum exercutre (7). 
Orat, Funcbris j. e. © In the midſt of ſuch great and conſtant labours 
« he always enjoyed by God's bleſſing a vigorous 

« health, which happens but to few. In the latter 

„years of his life he became ſubject to the ſtone- 

« cholick, and to a frequent cough, which troubled 

„him by intervals, 1 — by his great ap- 

«« plication.“ Ile publiſhed ſome works againſt Bel- 

larmin on the controverſies relating to the Scripture, 

the Pope, the Church, and the Councils, and he pub- 

liſhed a reply to Gretſerus who had anſwered him for 

Bellarmin. Lubbert had the laſt word in that diſpute, 

for Gretſerus did not reply. Theſe works of nie 

® Fpiftolas D, occaſioned a t many letters being wrote to him, 
Beze, Rainoldi, which — 2 elogies; and he was obliged to 
Haan, Cel. publiſh ſome of them, in order to oppoſe them as a 
ler, vide K. field againſt the ftrokes of one of his — 
Plic. Crip. Quanti autem hos waxapire labares feterit Eccleſia, li- 
Degm. pag, 8, & quere poteſf ex preeclaris & homrificis elogiis praftantiſſi- 
for. morum ejus (ſæculi) luminum , quorum aliquot evulgati- 
(1) Amama, in onem effranis adver ſarii maledicentia modeſſiſſime anime 
Orat. Funebri, expreſfit (8). Having obſerved that the Socinian hereſy 
b . began to creep into the Low-countries, he publiſhed 


vol. vnn. 


- 
* 


A 1 


he 


work againſt Socinus entitled Je Chriſto Salvatore; i. e. 


of Chriſt's being our Saviour (9). He wrote alſo (9) His collegue 


againſt Arminius's letter ad H. à Collibus, and againſt Profius difap- 


Peter Bertius, who undertook to vindicate that letter. ge ebe femal 


See the remark 


He exerted his pen afterwards againſt Vorſtius, and o] of the article 


againſt the work which Grotius entitled Pietas Ordi- SOCINUS 
num Hollandiz ; (The piety of the States of Holland). (Fauſtus). 
Having thus declared himſelf a ſtrenuous aſſertor of 
the Anti-Remonſtrant's cauſe, he was often engaged to 
write in ſupport of it; but the author of his funeral 
Oration did not think it proper to enlarge upon that 
topic ; he gives us rather to underſtand that he wiſhed 
7 theſe ag ogy were for ever buried in _— 
e its poſtea ſubſecuta ſunt, malo tacere, quam r 

dhcp 45 ac Optem enim ex animo, 2 ipſa 

ue Synodus vovet, infauſlla illa fuctionum nomina, que 
mihi hic cum cordalio & horrore uſurpanda eſſent, æternd 
oblivione ſepulta efſe. Si valumus coire Eccliſiæ vulnera 
& cicatricem ducere, cavendum ſedulo eft, ne invectiva- 


rum unguibus imprudenti zelo refodiantur (10). i. e. (19) Amama, in 


* I chooſe rather to omit what followed after. O. Hz, 

«© wards, than to renew the tears already dried up. * 

«« For I wiſh from my heart, what even the very 

„ Synod wiſhes, that theſe unlucky names of factions, 

„which I mult be obliged to mention with grief 

„and horror, were for ever buried in oblivion. If” 

« we do ſincerely deſire to ſee the wounds of the 

* Church healed up, we ought to take a particular 

* care, not to revive thoſe controverſies, by our op- 

«*« probrious language and by an imprudent zeal.” 

The laſt work, which Lubbert publiſhed, is his Com- 

mentary on the Catechiſm of Heidelberg. He left 

behind him his Anti-Bellarminus entirely finiſhed, 

which had coſt him vaſt pains, and it is thought he had 

ſome reaſons to wiſh that that important work might 

not be publiſh'd in his life-time (1 1). (11) Ex codem 
[D] He preached with a great zeal and an uncom- 2 ow * 

mon fer uenq againſt all manner of wices.) He had the ' : 

courage to deſpiſe the unjuſt reſentment of thoſe, who 

thought his cenſures were levelled againſt themſelves, 

and notwithſtanding their clamours he continued his 

own way. The Word of God was ſo powerful in his 

mouth, that he could draw tears, when he pleaſed, 

even from the m | obdurate ſinners. He laboured 

in his Sermons to reform men's morals, to diſſuade 

them from drunkenneſs, luxury, &c. rather than to 

refute Popery. But let us hear the author who deli- 

vered his funeral Oration. Nec enim id ſolum agebat, 


ut Pontificias ſuperſtitiones in animis bominum weritatis - 


flamma exureret, ſed illud vel maximt, ut qui ſe Evan- 

gelices profitebantur, ab ebrietate, luxu, aliiſque flagitiis 

avulfi, diſcerent pie, ſobriè, & juſtè vivere F. Ex- T Tit 2: 12, 
plevit autem omnes ſanctiſſimi muneris partes in utraque 

Frifia, ea libertate. ut muliorum malorum odia hoc = 

nomine fibi conciliaverit. Quæ tamen animoſus ille 

Chriſti pugil, ſanctiſſimi propefiti mutatione neutiquam pla- 

canda cenſuit. Quin contra audentior ibat, publics pec- 

cantes, Tros Rutuluſue efſet, nullo diſcrimine publicitus 

arguens, Adfuit buic libertati ( Deo laboribus ejus infig- 

niter benedicente ) admirabilis efficacia. Qui eum concio- 

nantem audivere, ſuperfunt autem adbuc plurimi, ajunt 

aum wel pertinaciſſimis & deploratiſſimis hominibus — 
mas, quoties wolebat, expreſſiſſe. Devotæ autem & con- Olat. Funebri, 
trite anime viz. unquam ficcis oculis aum audivire (i a). 9 © 3: 


Eee 


i (12) Amara, in 
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fetred' leſt he ſhould not be able to reclaim the difſolate ſtodents [E]. He refuſed 4 
feſſorſttĩp of Divinity, which was offered him in the Palatinate; it was the Chair 


4% He died in which became vacant by the death of Kimedoncius Profeffor at Heidelberg (by. The 


the year 1596. 


Curators or 


of the Univerſity of Franeker would not fuffer him to accept that (. T. ke. * 


Chair, and as his wife could hardly be perſuaded to leave her native courtry, he refafed eie . 


with thanks the offers of his Highneſs 


Elector Palatine Frederic IV. Lubbert died bi fr g 


at Franeker January the 21ſt 1625 (c). Even Scaliger himfelf held him for à learned * Amin, 


man. They have 
great eſteem for him [F]. 


EJ] He refuſed ſometimes the Rectonſpip, becauſe he 
PL 27 d mt be able to reclaim the _— 
.] He even defired to be excuſed from aſſiſting 
at the Aſſemblies of the Univerſity, and in order to 
obtain his requeſt he undertook to read extraordinary 
(13) On 1-2", lectures (13). The reaſon why he did this was, be- 
Ethics, cauſe he could not comply with the remiſsneſs of the 
diſcipline (14). He was grave and ſerious, and did 
(14) Amama, in not make uſe of a complaiſant behaviour to win the 
pr“ ſtudents love. He cenſured feverely thoſe who led 4 
- diffolute life; they were angry with him on that ac- 
count; but the time came when ſeveral of them con- 
fefſed that he had laid great obligations upon them. 
In omnibus attionibus erat ſerins & gravis, Gratiam 
fawvoremque juventutis non alia ratione, quam privata 
publicaque induſtrid, nec non ſalutaribus ad pictatem & 
diligentiam adhortationi bus, captare di-dicerat. Qua ra- 
tiene etfi ſubinde petulantes adoleſcentes, ut ea atas fe- 
let monitoribus eſſe aſpera, offenderit, eorum tamen ple- 
roſque, jam viros, es nomine fibi arfius habuit obliga- 
(15) Idem, ibid. 70 (15). If he could have hoped that the antient 
tutes would be revived and enforced, he would not 
have refuſed being preſent at the Univerſicy-meetings, 
and would have took his ſhare in the government. 
But he choſe rather to abſtain intirely from it, as long 
as he could have no hopes of a reformation. Malebat 
a publico abſtinere, quam illud committere, palam ut 
feeret, quibus flagitiis toercendis impar et. Ajebat ſe 
boni publici causd nullas offenſas unquam ſubterfugiſſe, 
fed inanes irritaſque, que nec fibi nec collegio = 
'16) Idem. ibid. future eſſent, conftanter deprecabatur (16). i. e. He 
folio D 3 verſo" e choſe rather to renounce all public employments in 
„ the Univerſity, than to let the world know how 
> great the diſorders were, which he could not ſuppreſs. 
«© He declared that he never refuſed to perform the 
«© moſt ungrateful taſks, whenever the public good re- 
„ quired it from him; but he deſired to be excuſed 


ly publiſhed a letter by which we find that King James 1 had 4 Fant « 


year 1625, 


« from attempting vain and unſucceſsful emdertakings, 
« which could be of no ſervice, either to bim, or 


„ to the Univerſity.” A year before he died he was 


prevailed upon by intreaties and ſolicitations to accept 

of the Rector's dignity ; there was then ſome proba- 

bility, that the ſovereign would exert his authority to 

eſtabliſh a ftri& diſcipline amongſt the ſcholars who 

ſtudied at Franeker. The Rector began the functions 

of his office by calling upon the name of God, and 

by a beautiful oration in which he thundered againſt 

the drunkards, againſt the impudent ſtudents, and againſt 

the diſſolute morals, which prevailed in the Univerſity, 

and were the ſpring of the ſad condition in which the 

Churches were. He promiſed to be kind to the duti- 

ful, but threatened with the moſt ſevere puniſhments all (17) Compal 

thoſe who ſhould deſerve them. Zr Ebrietatem, juven- this with the 

— pas ary & qui diſſolutis Academiarum mori- — ho To- 
s natales ſuos debet, miſerum Ecclefiarum flatum gra- — 

witer dicebat. Diſcipline — 422 1 

illudgue tandem profitebatur fine ambagibus, ſe bonis fore & fame cell. 


' Redirem bumaniſſi mum, at mates 23 præ fe mon tas ei conciliane. 


defideraturey. A noble inſtance this, worthy to be ſet * _— vi 
before all thoſe, who have any employments in the „ l 
Univerſities. flinens, & ſebria, 
I] Even Scaliger himſelf held bim for a learned man. 
They hart lately publiſhed a letter, sohich wwe find (18) Scaligerana, 
that King James ] had a great . bim.) „Si- ks. m. 145. 
© brandus Lubbertus, who is a learned man, and wrote (19) Monfi-ur 
„ uſeful books, is very ill-favonred and ruſtical. He Vander Wayen, 
© js covetous, but fich (17): He ſells his own apples Frofefſor of Di. 
„ himſelf, and goes a walking without a cloak, with Bee, 7 my. 
only a ſhot mantlet on his ſhoulders, as Felix de jane Rſpmj- 
„ Niſmes told me. I want his book de Conciliis (1 8).“ ons, prefixed to 
The letter I have mentioned, was written by Caſau- Rittangelivs's | 
bon ; you will meer with it at the beginning of a book, Jer f ff 
which a celebrated Profeſſor of Franeker (19) pub Cela, 
liſhed in the year 1699. 


LUBIENIETZKI (STANISLAUS), in Latin Lubieniecius, a Gentleman of Po- 
land, was one of the moſt celebrated Miniſters of the Socinians in the ſeventeenth Cen- 
tury. He was born at Racovia Auguſt the 23d 1623, and educated with the utmoſt care 
by his father, who was Miniſter of that City ; he did not only ſend him to the public 
ſchools, but even made him be preſent at the Diets of Poland, that he might be known 


by the great men in the Kingdom, and well 


acquainted with all ſuch things, the know- 


ledge of which becomes a perſon of his birth [AJ]. His father ſent him afterwards to 


(a) Jonæ Slich- 


Thorn, where the young man continued two years, and joined with the two Socinian 


nels & Martin Deputies (a), during the conference which was held in that city in the year 1644 for 


Ruaro, quie> reconciling the different Religions. He drew up an account or diary of 


Eccleſia nomine 


conference, 


vencrant, adfuie, Being appointed Governor to the young Count of Niemirycz, he travelled with him 
Vite Staniflai into Holland, and then into France, and made himſelf very much eſteemed by ſeveral 


Lubiemecii, pre- 


fixed to his Hf learned men, with whom he conferred on matters relating to 1 * without ever diſ- 


Referat. ſembling his own, or loſing the leaſt opportunity to defend it. 


Polonice, folio 2 
verſo, 


* His birth.) The Lubjenietzki's are of a very 
noble family. The perſon we ſpeak of was related in the 

fourth degree to the houſe of Sobieſky, who reigns with 
(1) This was fo much glory in Poland (1). Secum ſolebat ad comi- 
written in the gia alioſque conmventus Regni Nobiltum ducere, wel mittere 3 
year 1695. notitizque Virorum in patria infignium tradere, omni- 

bus ii imbuere que & Chriftianum Poloniæ regni 

indigenam decebant Nobilem, guippe gui ad Sereniſfymi 
nw Polania, qui hodie tanta cum gloria regnat, fa- 

a 


miliam quarts confanguiritatis gratis remotus, pertinae- 
(2) Vita Srawiſ- yit ) AnpkEw Lubienietaki made a great figure 
{ai Lubienecii, at Court, hen to reliſh. the dectrine of the 
pag · 1. Unitarians, he reſolved to make a ſacriſice of all his 


hopes of further preferment in order to make an open 
proſeſſion of that ſet. He engaged kimfelf ſo deeply 


e loſt his father in the 


year 1648, and returned then into Poland. In the year 1652 he married the daughter of 
a zealous Socinian, and was appointed Coadjutor to John Ciachovius Miniſter of Siedliſki; 


in it, that after he had bore the office of a Deacon, he 

entered upon the functions of a Miniſter, and performed 

them in places at his on . He died 

in the year 1623, at the age of about threeſcore and 
twelve years (3). He had two brothers who followed (3) B. erbera 
his example. They renounced this Prince's favour to "ior fag 
turn Socinian Minifiers. The one was named Sra- 
NISLAUs, and the other Cu n isrornzm, The former 

died in the year 1633 having lived about threeſcore 

and fifteen years (4) 3 the ſatter died at Racovia in (4) Ibid- 

the year . ſon named CRRIsTOr AER, 1 
who has been à Miniſter of the Socinians at Racovia, (5) Ibid. fag 90. 
and at Lublin (5) ; he died in the year 1648 (6). He (6) Ibid. pat 
was the father of the perſon who is the ſubjeR of 4 


(4yV 


(3) 1 


18 
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ſtrong proofs of his prudence and learning, the Synod' held 
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and as he gave very ſoon 
at Czarkow admitted him a Miniſter, and appointed him Paſtor of that Church. The 
invaſion of the Swedes obliged him to leave that city in the year 1655, and forced him 
to retire to Cracow the next year with his whole family. He employed his time there in 
faſting, praying, and preaching. Totum tempus Cracoviant commorationis noſter, cum 
reliquis Miniſtris, predicatione verbi divini, frequentibus jejunits, precibuſque tranſigebat. 
Ipſegue preterea in gratiam Unitariorum Ungarorum, qui cum Principe Ratoci Cracoviam 
venerant, Latin concionabatur, ſacramque Euchariſtiam adminiſirabat (Y). i. e. “ Lubie- 
« nietzki, with the other Minifters, ſpent all the time he continued at Cracow in preach- 
« ing the word of God, in frequent faſtings, and in praying. He uſed alſo to preach 
« in Latin, and to adminiſter the Lord's Supper in the ſame tongue, for the ſake of the 
« Hungarian Unitarians, who were come with Prince Ragotzki.” The city coming 
again under the dominion of Poland in the year 1657, he followed the garrifon of the 
Swedes, with two other Socinians, in order to petition the King of Sweden to take care 
that the Unitarians, who had put themſelves under his Majeſty's protection, might be 
comprehended in the general a& of oblivion, by the treaty of peace which was to be 
concluded with Poland. He arrived at Wolgaft October the 7th 1657, and was very 
well received there by the King of Sweden. He dined at his Majeſty's table, an honour 
which this ' Prince had already done him at Cracow. He infinuated himſelf into the in- 
timacy of ſome Swediſh Lords, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the Divines to 
prevent it [B], and he aſſerted his —_— on ſeveral occaſions, It is even reported 
that he was honoured with a very remarkable revelation during the ſiege of Stetin [C]. 
He went to Oliva when the treaty of peace was negotiating there, and had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee that the Unitarians were excluded from the amneſty which was granted to the 
other Diſſenters from the Catholic Religion. Being thus diſappointed in his hopes of re- 
turning into Poland, he failed for Copenhagen, where he arrived November the 28th 
1660, and endeavoured to obtain from the King a place whither his baniſhed brethren 
might retire. That Prince ſhewed a great m for him [D], but as this, could not 

* 2 8 


(4) Ibid, folio 3- 


was therefore 


(3) Vita Lubie- 
i, folio 3 
verſo. 


' os King and the great 


B) He infinuated himſelf into the intimacy of ſome 
MF Lords, parti 7 ah all the endeavours of 
the Divines to prevent it.] We ought not to wonder 
that the Swediſh Lords had more complaiſance for 
our Socinian Miniſter, than the Miniſters of the Aug- 
ſburg Confeſſion. For it is the buſineſs of the Mi- 
niſters and not of the Courtiers to take care leſt hereſy 
ſhould ſpread its poiſon, Ne guid religio detrimenti ca- 
fiat, and leſt religion ſhould ſuffer any detriment. It 
ble to the natural courſe of things, 
that Lubienietzki ſhould be thwarted and oppoſed by 
the Miniſters of the Augſburg Confeſſion, at the ſame 
time that the perſons of quality uſed him with civility 
and kindneſs. Cum in Pomerania cammoraretur Trac: 
tatus pacis expectans, in Magnatum Suecie familiarita- 
tem facile venit, aliorum antea contrattam amicitiam 
renovavit, confirmavit, commercium cum tis literarum 
babuit, ubigque teftimonium verilati, Rege Principibuſque 
ultra laceſſentibus, , perbibuit. Non defuerunt preſertim 
Stetini Lubieniecio adver ſarii, quorum odia Theologica ex- 
pertus eft, illague Concionatores, etiam ad rudem plebecy- 
lam, propagare conabantur, inter four primarius fuit 

ohannes Micrelius wir Stetini celebris. Similia gueque 
tralſundi expertus eft nefter, fimilia tamen ubigue veri- 
tati dare teſti monia non neglexit (7). i. e.. n he 
„% was in Pomerania, waiting for the concluſion of the 
treaty of peace, he inſinuated himſelf eaſily. into 
*«« the intimacy of the Nags and revived and 
«« ſtrengthened the friendſhip he had formerly contract - 
« ed with others, and kept it up by an epiltolary cor- 
*© reſpandence with them, and aſſerted the truth every 
where, being drangen encouraged thereto by the 
However be met with 


- 


were at Stetin, and there was a Swediſh Count 
who promiſed that he would turn Socipian, in caſe 
Lubienietzki could by his prayers prevent the taking of 
that town. This Miniſter being animated by the pri. 
vate intereſt of his family, and v7 he hope of winning 
an illuſtrious proſelyte to his ſect, continued three 
weeks faſting and praying, after which he went to 
meet the Count, and aſſured him that the town would 
not be taken. The Count and the perſons about him 
took this for a piece of made, a0 ere the more 
confirmed in that opinion, as Lubienietzkĩ fell ſick the 
moment he left them. But the Count way: extremely 
ſurpriſed, when. at the end of ſix days there came 
news that the ſiege was, raiſed ; for it was impoſtible 
that any perſon ſhould have Nen: ie nietaki 
with that good news, when he firſt told it. The 
Count was called upon to be as good jay his word. 
But he anſwered, that he had applied to God in order 
to know whether gr not he would do well ta embrace 
that Miniſter's religion, and that God had confirmed 
him in the Augſburg Confeſſion. That the reader may 
judge whether my tranſlation be accurate, or Whether 
1 have adorned the flory with ſome flouriſhes of 
own, I ſhall tranſcribe the words of the original. 4c- 
cidit , . . ut Comes Slippenbachiui pulliceretur Stani/lat 
noſtri Religionem ampletti, modi id d Des precibus obtine- | 
ret, ut Stetinum urbs nos ſatis munith, nec rebus ad ob- 
ſadionem tolerandam necefſarits 1 de ciqjus liberatione 
propterea ens beraretur 27 155 . I bieniecins 


imprimii ſuorum , miſerig_ ras 


affirmavit, 


enemies, eſpecially at Stetin, who made him feel ze/que inſanire (um Putabant, prejerts 
*« the effefts of the nat odium, the Preachers verſus, in merbum inciderit. Ejus verg affertia peſt ſex 
er 
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endeavouring in their ſermons to draw the indig- 
nation of the ignorant multitude upon him; their 
ring · leader was John Micrelius, Wha had a great 
reputation at Stetin. Our Lubienietzki met with the 


* ſame fate at Stralſund, and yet he. never neglected 


«© an opportunity to aſſert the truth every Where. 
[C] I is reperted that be was. honoured with @ very 


dies litteris Stetina liberato datis... confurms ** "graviter 
wh iemecius d 
romifſum 2 
, ig 
repoſeeret, dixit illig, ſeſt A N —— 
„ , Religio. 
Mel, nec nts. ſed & Dis in, fifa 


remarlable revelation during the A. 1. Stetix,] There tum £/[t {8)- eee Labie- 
is ng ſ{eQ but pretends to > In. the extragrdi- [EI The Ki 4 rl ſhewed @ great. Eten for ect, folit 4. 
nary and miraculays gifts fram heaven. We have an Zim, ] Lubieni ſalary correſpandence., with 
inſtance. of. it here. Our Lubienictaki was at Elbing, a great many, perſons, which proved very advantageaus - 
whilſt the  Empergr's, troops with thoſe of Branda- to bio as it gave. him an opportunity tc inſiauate 
N ' Ip . reaſany en- hug chat od (ag 4 ＋ 9 

AW N, at 19, FR to Ried do her DN u MEANS 1s penis 
cauſe the ſiege to be rail; for his wife and children from foreign — 2 he King r Beam , to 
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e) He arrived 
at Stetin June 
11, 1661, 


(9) Qu etiam 

(relationes rari- 
ores) Regi non 

fſemel lectæ, offi 
cium illas Repi 

Perſcribendi ipſi 
Pepererunt. Ibid, 
folio 4 verſo, 


(10) Ibid, 
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procure an eſtabliſhment for Lubienietzki's ſect, he returned into Pomerania (c), and did 
all that lay in his power to promote the advantage of his fect, But as his adverſaries 
were continually perſecuting him, he was obliged to retire from Stetin and to go to Ham- 


burg, whither he ſent his family the next year (4). He had three ſeveral c 
Queen Chriſtina on religious ſubjects, in the preſence of ſome Princes, 


journey he took to the Court of Denmark proved pretty ſucceſsful to him; for the Magi- 
ſtrates of Frederickſburg gave the Unitarians leave to ſettle in their city, and to have 
there a private exerciſe of their Religion. But the Lutheran Superintendant laboured fo 
effectually, that the Duke of Holſtein commanded them ſome time after to retire from that 
city. Lubienietzki diſputed his ground a long time with the Miniſters of Hamburg 55 


whom theſe news were read, was ſo delighted with 
them, that he conferred an employment on our Lubie- 
niecius (9), which was to tranſcribe for his Majeſty's 
uſe the * he received, ſor which trouble he was 
promiſed a yearly penſion, Oblatum eft a Rege homo- 
rarium, rogatuſque ut que in Europa geruntur per litteras 
aulæ regiæ referret, certus de annuo Regis ſalario (10). 
This Prince told him privately, that all he could grant 
him in behalf of the Unitarians, was to connive at 
their ſettling at Altena. He never ſaw him at court 
but he called him to him, that he might hear him 
diſcourſe on religious ſubjects, which drew the envy of 
the Divines on this Poliſh Miniſter, for they feared leſt 
the King of Denmark ſhould embrace Arianiſm. So- 
lebat Rex, quotieſcumque Lubieniecium in Auld conſpexit, 
relifis ceteris, eum propius ut accederet compellare, & de 
Religionis capitibus imprimis collagui. Que res invidiam 


etiam creavit Lubieniecio, timentibus Theologis, ne Rex 


(11) Vita Lubie= fret Arianus (11). This Prince engaged his Con- 


niecti, ibid. 


ſeſſor in a controverſy with Lubieniecius, and was 
preſent at it. Cum M. Eryco Grawvio Aulico conciona- 
tore & canfeſſionario ſe Rex eum commiſit, ipſegue diſ- 


(12) Ibid. folio 5. putationi adfuit (12). He endeavoured to perluade the 


{13) Ibid. folio 
penuli . 


(19) Vita Lu- 
vrienici!, fol. 6. 


Magiſtrates of Hamburg to ſuffer him to live quietly, 
but his interceſſion did not prove powerful enough. 
Cum iterum iterumque inflaret, ut antea fecerat, Ma- 
giſtratus, urbeque per nuntios Lubieniecio interdiceret, 
fruſtra Secretariatum Regis Poloniz obtendenti, nibilgue 
proficientibus ejuſdem Regis interceſſoriis,- in lethalem in- 
cidit morbum (1314. | 

His friends had procured him the title of Secretary 
to the King of Poland,” being in hopes that this would 
oblige the Magiſtrates. of Hamburg to let him live 
quietly in their city; but they were diſappointed in 


eir 11 ne oF 
LEJ] Lubienietzki diſputed 1 a long time with 
the Miniſters of Hamburg.) They petitioned the Ma- 
giſtrates ſo often and ſo earneſtly to baniſh Lubieni- 
etzki, that he was ſeveral times commanded to retire, 
In vain did he repreſent that his Daniſh Majeſty ho- 
noured him with his protection, and that he was inno- 
cent; he was forced to give way to the ſtorm, and re- 
tired to the King at Copenhagen. Magiſtratus Ham- 
burgenſis ad importunam Sacerdotum inflantiam ut urbe 
excederet denunciavit, idgue Magiſtratu ſæpius repetente, 
Lubieniecio fruſtra innocentiam ſuam Regis protec- 
tionem of ponente, ad Regem profettus of Hafniam (14). 
However he returned to Hamburg 
thinking that people would no longer take any notice 
of him ; but he was miſtaken : a certain Licentiate of 
Divinity Was ſo active and zealous, that he cauſed the 
Magiſtrates to be again importuned, and the Preachers 
repreſenting "Lubjeniecius from the 2 as a moſt 
dangerous and Pefnicious man, had fo' much exaſpera- 
red the mob againſt him, that he hardly dared to 
ſtir abroad. Poſt ahne, ali uot conſilio amicorum, creden- 
tium jam de furore remififje adverſarios, ob commodita- 
tem dirigendarum litterarum Hamburgum ſe contulit cum 
familia, fed nimis vigilantem txpertus eff Dominum Ed- 
Jardii Licentiatum'Theohgie, qui indefefſo fludio id egit, 
ut cum cullegis ſuis magiſtratum incitatet ut Lubieniecius 
urbe ejjeeretur.” Digaus qui Bie Wominetur,' ghriatur 


enim, fe authort 'Lubitniecium cum familia urbe eam. 


Ino prapter Miniftrorum elum;" guy etlam ex carhedrs 


in templo cum abfente Lubieniecio *difputabant, eum gue 


hereticum, teterrimamęue civi tat ii peſtem proclamabant ; 


ut er Lubienitcii manuſcripio colligi pojeſt, quod jam fe- 


( 15) Ibide 


cerant cum prom wite per Hamburgum Hafniam tranfiret 
anne 1667. Dubitniecio. ante migrationem demo exire 
on ſemper tutum fir (15). © ie. , The city of Ham- 
wo * E convenient place for his epiſtolary 
<* correſponglence, he returned thither with his family 


n 
. 
33 ie nel 3 


ome years after, - 


«« ſome years after, by the advice of his friends, who 
«« imagined that his enemies would have now abated 
„ ſomething of their animoſity. But he met there 
«« with a man who was too active for him; I mean 
«« Fdfardius, a Licentiate of Divinity, who with an in- 
«« defatigable zeal laboured with his Collegues to 
«« perſuade the Magiſtrates to baniſh Lubienietzki. 
40 That Divine deſerves to be mentioned here in 2 
«« particular manner, for he took a pride in being the 
« promoter of Lubienietzki's baniſhment ; which was 
„ alſo owing to the Miniſter's zeal, who from the pul- 
pit uſed to argue againſt Lubienietzki though he 
„were abſent, and to proclaim him an Heretick, de- 
«« ſcribing him as a moſt peſtiferous man, whom it 
«« was dangerous to ſuffer in the city ; this may be 
gathered from Lubienietzki's own manuſcripts ; he 
5 Fad already met with the ſame uſage, when he paſſed 
„through Hamburg the firſt time in the year 1667 
« in his way to Copenhagen. Before he left Ham- 
burg he could hardly ſtir abroad without danger of 
* his life.” What Edfardius did at Hamburg was 
done alſo at Fredericſburg by John Reinboht, who 
pn the Duke of Ho 2 2 to baniſh the Socinian 

efugees. His pacbis diſceſſit Hafnia, wenitque Fride- 
— ibigue a Magiſtratu urbis obtinuit 2 in 
communionem & ſacram & civilem reciperentur, priva- 
tumgue in ædibus more Polono exercitium Religionis pera- 
geretur 3 quod etiam per literas Fratribus fignificavit. 
Lubieniecius in id laboravit, nec ſumptibus pepercit, & 
damnum rei familiari: ſubiit, quo poſſet ed fratres dedu- 
cere, deductis ſuccurrere, donec ex urbe ſecedere juſfi ſunt 
à Principe Holſatiz, quod debent partim Domino Super- 


intendenti Lutkerano Foann Rembotto (16). ji. e. (16) Ibid. folio s 
Copenhagen, and came to Frederieſburg, dero. 


* Thus he left 
* where he obtained from the Magiſtrates, that the 
© baniſhed (Socinians) ſhould be admitted members of 
« the civil and religious ſociety there, and that their 
religious worſhip ſhould be performed privately at 
« home after the manner of Poland: he wrote this 
„ news to the brethren ; and ſpared no pains nor coſt, 
« even to the impairing of his own eſtate, that he 
* might ſettle his brethren there, where he alſo ſup- 
« 5 — them at his own expence, till the Duke of 
« Holſtein obliged them to retire from that city, for 
« which they are partly obliged to John Reinboht, 
% the Lutheran Superintendam.” Mollerus relates the 


ſame particular. Socinianis, ſays he (17), ab oppidi (17 
Fridrichſtadienſss Magiftratu, & incolendi iftud potefta- 1 


tem & ſacrorum exercitii libertatem, a. 1662. obtinuit 


Staniſl. Lubienitzius, D N i/tius non incelebris, 3. yag. 105. 


fed incaſſum. Sereniſſ. enim Dux Holſato-Gottorpienſis, 
quo ignoro hac erant gefta, edicto publico, ſuaſu Foban. 
Reinbohtii, Theologi aulici, promulgate, & civitate iſta, 
& ditionibus ſuis univerſis, non multo teſt ii lem inter- 
dixit (G). Lubienitzius ipſe, quem i Rex Danie, 


riit. i. e. The Magiſtrates of Fredrickſtad gave 


«« were obliged'for this favour to Staniſlaus Lubieni- 
« etzki, a celebrated aſſertor of that ſe ; but they 
„ did not enjoy that happineſs long ; for the moſt 
« ſerene Duke of Holſtein: , Without whoſe 
„Knowledge this had been done, ſoon baniſhed them 
« both from that city, and from all his dominions by 
4% an edi, which publiſhed at- the uaſion of 
« John Reinboht, a Chaplain at Court; Lubienietzki 
4 himſelf, for whom Frederick III King of 8 
997. 2 A | r 90 03-17 46 


nces with (4) In the 
The ſecond 1662, „„ 


(*) P. Vitam Lu- 
Frid. III. favore dignabatur, urbe, quam per aliquot - 


luftra, connivente Magiſtratu, incoluerat, Hamburgenfi n 
4. 1675. Edzardi & Paſtorum ordinariorum inſtinctu, Freiſſodi A. 
juſſus excedere, anteguam obſequi Senatui poſſet, veneno, 1685 aye, 
cibis ipfius immixto, cum biga filiarum d. 18. Maji pe- 22 eichit 
the Socinians leave to ſettle in their city, and to J. 4. 0. 3. bat 
© have there the free exerciſe of their Religion; they 227, 228. 


{18 
Ezr 
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Extracted 
4 his Life, 

fixed to his 
Hiſtoria Reformas 
noni t Polonice, 
printed in the 


year 1685. 


(18) 34 Buok of 
Ezra, ch. iii, iv. 


(19) See the re- 
mark [Jof 
the article H A- 
DRIAN. 
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but at laſt the Magiſtrates ſent him a poſitive order to remove. 


He was ſick at that 


time, and promiſed to obey, but he died a few days after with great ſentiments of devo- 
tion [F]. He was poiſoned, and his two daughters died of the ſame poiſon May the 
16th 1675. He lived ſtill long enough to lament their fate in verſe ; for he did not die till 
the 11th of the ſame month. He was buried at Altena, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 


tions of the Lutheran Miniſters (e) [G]. 


« had a great kindneſs, having lived ſome time at 
« Hamburg, was commanded to retire from that city 
„ by the Magiſtrates, in the yr 1675 at the inſti- 
« pation of Edſardius, and of the Minifters in ordi- 
« nary ; but before he could obey their order he had 
« poiſon given him in his meat, of which he died 
«« May the 18th with his two daughters.” There is 
hardly one perſon both amongſt the Roman Catholicks 
and amongſt the Proteſtants, but will commend the 
conduct of theſe Lutheran Miniſters, If you ol ject 
to them that this ſhews too great a miſtraſt of their 
own cauſe, they will not be at a loſs to find very good 
anſwers ; they will obſerve to you, that to be miſtruſt- 
fal is the beſt method to be ſecure, and that when 
Chriſt promiſed that the gates of hell ſhould not pre- 
vail againſt his Church, he did not pretend to exclude 
human means, which are very proper to preſerve Or- 
thodoxy ; I mean the edicts of Princes, which ſtop 
the mouths of the Hereticks, and prevent the people's 
being acquainted with the objections that may be urged 
againſt the ſound Doctrine. If you reply that they 
act as though they never read the book of Ezra (18), 
where the power of the truth is repreſented as being 
ſuperior to any other power, to that of Wine, of the 
King, and even of Women; and that they ſeem to 
think that Truth, even in thoſe places where it 1s 
eſtabliſhed by law, is not capable to keep its ground, 
if it be expoſed to the objections of three or four fogi- 
tives (19) ; they will anſwer, that man's heart is more 
inclined to evil than to good, and that therefore falſity 
is more capable to miſlead him, than truth is to ſet 
him right ; ſo that it is inconſiſtent with Chriſtian 
Prudence to ſuffer the Hereticks to propoſe their argu- 
ments. I do not know whether there is ever a ſub- 


jet, which affords more matter for replies and rejoin- 


his ; it may be turned many ways different 
_ "Ikon it 1s * the ſame author will aſſert 
to day, that if the Truth does but appear, Hereſy 
will vaniſh away immediately, and to morrow he will 
maintain, that if the Hereticks were ſuffered to diſplay 
their ſubtle arguments, they would ſoon corrupt all 
the inhabitants of a town. One day Truth will be 
repreſented as A ſteady and unmoveable rock, and 
at another time you will be told, that it muſt by no 
means be expoſed to the dangers of a controverſy, 
which is a rock on which it would ſplit with regard 
to the audience. How ſhall we be determined amongſt 


| ſuch contrary and inconſiſtent arguments? 


20) Horat. Ep. 
1, lib. 1. ver. 90. 


(21) See the 
Commentaire Pbi- 
loſephique ſer 
Contrain les Gen- 
trer, in the Sup- 
plement, p- 303, 
304; and above 
quotation [B] of 
the article A- 
COSTA. 


(22) Vita Lubie- 
nreen , folio 6 
ver ſo. 


mutantem Protea nodo (20) ? 
That is, 
« What chain can hold this varying Proteus faſt ? 

| CREECH. 


Duo tentam vultus 


re are ſome perſons who preſerve the truth care- 
5 as it were IF China-veſiel, and who ſeem to be per- 
ſuaded, that as it is ſhining ſo it is brittle like glaſs (21). 
[F] He died with great ſenti ments of Devotion. ] 
The author of his life ſpeaks thus: Commendato ſpiritu 
in manus Feſu ſalvatoris ſui, cui fadeliter ſervierat, r. 
ceſſit e vita : toto tempore @grotations ad extremum ferè 
halitum, ſermones habuit plenos in Deum fiduciee & inter- 
ni gaudii, do meſt icorum Benedict ionis, admonitionis, nominis 
Dlvini inwecationis (22). i. e. Having commended his 
« ſpirit into the hands of Jeſus his Saviour, whoſe 
« faithful ſervant he had been, he gave up the ghoſt. 
« During all the rime of his illneſs, even to his laſt 
«© moment, he held ſuch diſcourſes as ſhewed his great 


« faith in God, and his inward joy and contentment ; 


« he gave his bleſſing to his {ervants, adviſed them 
«6 n of their duty, and never ceaſed calling 
upon the name of God.“ We are not told in what 

rticular manner he was poiſoned; but the author of 
Ri life denies that his ſervants were guilty of that 
action; and he complaius of a Divine, who had aſ- 


Vol. VII. 


I ſhall 


perſed them, and who aſcribed that misfortung to Lu- 
bienietzki's hereſies. Cauſa morbi fuit venenum, igno- 
tum ubi infuſum (2 3), non, ut confidenter affirmat ad de- 
nigrandos Lubieniecii domeſticos adverſarius ejus Edſar- 
dius ( qui hujus infortunii ſeriem occafione data enarrare 
voluit ) quod witio Religionis Lubieniecii adſcribit, non co- 
gitans multos tam ex Lutheranis Reformatiſque quam 
Pontifictts pejori, non tantum fimili, fato animam exha- 
laſſe, quaſi hujus cladis ipſa conjux filieque occaſſonem 
per imprudentiam dedifſent. Sed nimis injurius eft weri. 
tati, Venenum enim ambas filias confecit. Uxor etiam 
quod tantillum de cibo ſumſiſet, vix d limine mortis re- 
wvocata (24). 1. e. His diſtemper was occaſioned by 
** poiſon ; but it is not known how it was given him: 
* his ſervants were innocent of the fact, though his 

adverſary Edfardius (who took an opportunity to 
relate this ſad accident in the courſe of his work) 
charges them with it in order to aſperſe their repu- 
tation, He pretends that Lubienietzki's heretical 
opinions were the cauſe of this misfortune ; but he 
does not confider that ſeveral both Lutherans, Re- 
formed, and Roman Catholicks, met with the ſame 
and even a worſe fate, He would alſo hint that 
Lubienietzki's wife and daughters had imprudently 
occaſioned his misfortune. But this is dealing too 
unfairly and againſt the truth : for both his daugh- 
ters died of the poiſon ; and his wife, who eat but 
very little of the meat, narrowly eſcaped death.” 
Obſerve that there is a Lutheran author, who con- 
feſles that Lubienietzki was poiſoned by his maid- 
ſervant. Veneno ab ancilla ſubornata a nefariis homini- 
bus e medio fublatus-(25). i. e. He was poiſoned 
* by his maid. ſervant, who had been ſuborned by ſome 
„wicked perſons.” | 

[S] He was buried at Altena, notwithſlanding the 
oppofitions of the Lutheran Miniſſers.] We have ſeen 
above how a maxim of the religions eſtabliſhed by 
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(23) A little 
lower the ſame 
author obſerves, 
NQuis auter morbi 
feerit non facile 
divinare, imo ne 
cui fiat injuria, 
nec divinare licet. 


(24) Vita Luvies 
niecii, folio 6 
verſo, 


(25) H. Re- 


fermat. Polonice, 


lib. 3. cap. 17. 
pag. 278. 


law was put in execution; the proſeſſors of theſe re- 


ligions have their art of politics as well as the Princes 
of this world. One of the aphoriſms of the Church- 
polity is, that we ought always to find ſome remarkable 
roof of God's wrath in the death of heretics (26). 
La it be never ſo certain that the ſame kind of death 
which carried them off, did alſo carry off ſome Or- 
thodox, that is nothing to the purpoſe ; we ought ne- 
vertheleſs to aſſert, that there is a very remarkable 
judgment of God to be obſerved in their unfortunate 
end (27). The reflections which are grounded upon 
that ſuppoſition are | (ax ng to confirm the Orthodox in 
their ſentiments, and to inſpire them with a great aver- 
fion for hereſy. This is very well worth the trouble 
which people take. Another aphoriſm, or another 
piece of policy is to ſet a mark of diſgrace on the 
corps of an heretic; the Divines of Hamburg were 
ſure not to forget it: as they could not prevent the 
burying this Unitarian Miniſter in the Church of Al- 
tena, they would not ſo much as ſuffer the Maſters of 
the Colleges to attend at the funeral, at the head of 
the Scholars, according to cuſtom. Funus Altenaviam 
Hamburgo deduifum legitimo probibuiſſont Concionatores 
ſepulchro, niſi jam in templo Altenavienſi emptum fuiſſet ; 
mbhil tamen omiſerunt quo impedire poſſent, quod patue- 
runt effecerunt, ne, ut ibi moris eſt, in exſequiis Schola- 
rum Rectores cum diſcipulis funus comitarentur. Sit ip- 
fis benignior, Deus quam illi fuerint proximo ſuo, ob Re- 
ligionem duntaxat & Conſcientiam graviſimè vexato (28). 
This paſſage ends with this win: Let God be 
more merciful to them (the Miniſters of Hamburg) 
than they have been to {their neighbour, who 
« was cruelly p ted for his religion, and for 
« conſcience fake.” The two aphoriſms we have 
mentioned, and ſome others which might be added to 
them, are {ſo uſeful, that the prudence of thoſe, who 
knew how to make an advantage of them, deſerves to 
be commended. 'Theſe are ſuch proper means to 5 
2 t n ri 


Fff 


(26) This is not 
always done out 
of policy ; ſeveral 
perſons are per- 
ſuaded of what 
ſhe ſpread abroad 
upon this ſubject. 


(27) This is 
what has been 
publiſhed of Lu- 
ther, of Calvin, 
&c. 


(28) Vita Lubie- 
niecii, ſub f nem. 


che- 


r ae 


I 
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\ (3) Extracted 
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LUB 


I ſhall mention his writings H]. He had a very great literary correſpondence throughout 
{f) See the re- all Europe (F). I forgot to obſerve that he had obtained for his brethren a ſanctuary at 
mark [PD]. Manheim, which city belongs to the Elector Palatine (g), a Prince who is the greateſt /z) Ne L 


Latitudinarian in the world. 


riſh the faith of the multitude, and to prevent people 
from renouncing the eſtabliſhed religion, that the belt 
arguments, and the moſt ſubtle books of controverſy 
are not by far ſo effectual. We muſt humour the taſte 
of the vulgar, and ſuit our actions to the capacity of 
the common le; that is to ſay, we ought to 
make uſe of thoſe mechanical means, which are pro- 
per to raiſe the paſſions. If all men were Philoſophers, 
nothing but ſound reaſoning would be required ; but 
conſidering the condition in which the civil ſocieties are, 
there is 2 more wanting, beſides reaſon, to 
ſupport them, and to keep up that preeminence, Which 
a certain party has once gained over the reſt, 
[EH] I hall mention bis writings.] He wrote a 
great many books, but moſt of them have never been 
2 printed. You will meet with the titles of them in 
(29) Bibliotbeca the Bibliothegue of the Unitarians (29). The moſt 
mum ag” confiderable of thoſe which have been publiſhed, is 
Ae. rag. 198% his Theatrum Cometicum (30), divided into three parts, 
: rum prima continet Communicationes de Cometis anno 
„A 1664 1665 cum wiris per Europam clariſſimis babi- 
7 1667, in tas, eorumpue Obſervationes Tabulis æneis exprefſſas. Se- 
folio. cunda eft Hiftoria Cometarum a diluvio, ad annum Chrifti 
1665, Hiftorie Univerſalis Synopfim quandam continens. 
Tertia agit de fignificationibus Cometarum ſcitis quorun- 


niecii, folio 5 
ver 


0, 


dam Amicorum Objectionibus, Reſponſionibus Autoris, & 
Judiciis Virorum clariſſimorum. i. e. ** The firſt part 
contains the author's correſpondence with the moſt 
famous men in Europe in the years 1664, 1665, 
concerning the comets, with thoſe learned men's 
* obſervations engraved on copper plates. The ſe- 
*© cond is the hiſtory of comets from the Flood to the 
« year of Chriſt 1665, which is a kind of abridgment 
of an univerſal Hiſtory. The third treats of what 
* the comets portend, with the learned objections of 
© {ome of the author's friends, his own anſwers, and 
the judgment of the molt celebrated men.” They 
who took care of this impreflion committed ſome ro- 
gueries, which obliged the author to take a journey 
to Holland. Eodem anno Hollandium abire coaftus eff, 
ob iniquitatem & werſutiam eorum, per quos Theatrum 
Cometicum imprimi curavit (31). He was com (31) Vita Lali 
his Hiſtory of the Reformation of Poland, but he died be- i, folio 6, 
fore he had compleated it. What has been found of 
it among his manuſcripts was printed in Holland in 
the year 1685 in 8vo. The Printers have committed 
a great many errors in it, and we hardly meet 
with any thing in it that ſhews the author had put the 
finiſhing hand to it. 


LUBIN (EILHARD) was born at Weſterſtede in the Ammeland in the county of 
Oldenburg March the 24th 1565 ; he was the ſon of the Miniſter. of that place, and 
ſtudied very ſucceſsfully at Leipſic, at Cologne, at Helmſtad, at Straſburg, at Jena, at 
Marpurg, and at Roſtoch. He made a great progreſs in the Greek tongue, he wrote 
Latin verſes, was an Orator, a Mathematician, and a Divine. He was made Profeſſor 
of Poetry in the Univerſity of Roſtoch in the year 1595, and ten years after he was pro- 


{a) Freher in moted to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity (a). 
Theatro, pag- , | 


He publiſhed ſeveral books [A], and one 


* amongſt others in which he imagined he could account for the origin of ſin by a new 


hypotheſis [B]; which was refuted by ſome Divines [C]. 


M4 He publiſhed ſeveral but. Let us give the 

titles of the moſt conſiderable. Antiquarius, five 

priſcorum & minus uſitatorum wocabulorum brevis & 

dilucida Interpretatio ordine alphabetico digeſta. i. e. 

*« A ſhort and clear explication of the antient words, 

Which are little uſed, in an alphabetical order.” In 

12 mo and 8vo, Clavis Grace Linguæ, five Vocabula 

Latino-Græca. 1. e. A key to the Greek Tongue; 

* or Greek and Latin words.” In 12mo and in 8vo. 

He publiſhed Anacreon, Fuvenal, and Perſeus, with 

notes; Horace and Juvenal with a paraphraſe ; the 

Antholig ia with his Latin tranſlation ; and the Epiſtolze 

. weterum Græcorum Græcè & Latine, cum Methods con- 
ſcribendarum Epiſtolarum Gracs & Latine. i. e. 

The Epiſtles of the antient Greeks, in Greek and 

„Latin, with the method of writing letters in Greek 

„and Latin“ Commentaries on — of the moſt 

conſiderable - Epiſtles of St. Paul: Monoteſaron, eve 

Hiſtoria Evangelica ex 4 Ewangeliſtis in unum corpus re- 

(1) Taken from datta (1). 1. e. An Harmony of the four Evan- 
Load F 1 in « geliſts.“ Nonnus's Diongfiaca in Greek and La- 
N bes. tin (2) at Fraucfort in the year 1605 in 8 vo. His 
| Latin poems ate inſerted in the third volume of the 
(0) _——_— Deliciæ Pactarum Germanorum. We ſhall mention ſome 

: a other works of his in the following remark. 

[B] . . . and one among others in which he imagined 
he could account for \ the origin of fin. by a new bypatheſii. 
He ſoppoled there are two coeternal principles, not 
matter and a vacuum or wid, as Epicurus did, but 
God and the Nibilum or N00 3 Col he ſuppoſed 

Was the good principle, and NotF ing the evil principle. 
He added that fin was only a tendency towards 
Nothing or no Being, and that fin was neceſſary to 
make the nature of Good be better underſtood. He 
applied to that Nothing all that Aridotle aſlerts of the 
Materia Prima or 25 * (3). It is plain that all 

rabilia Eceleſi- this ls chimerical, and of no uſe at All towards ſolvin 

3 Boch the difficulties concerning the grigin of Evil; for is 

XVII, lib 1. there any man fo ſtupid as nor to conceive that Norbing 

cap. 32+ P. 109, cannot produce any thing, either as an efficient cauſe, 

110. or as a paſſive ſubject; and that it is not more poſſi · 


f.om the Memo- 


He 


ble that fin ſhould come forth out of nothing, than (4) Profeſſor at 

that the finner ſhould ? And conſequently it is not leſs 2 n 

requiſite to aſcribe a poſitive cauſe to fin, than to the e me Pile 

ſinner. We ought not therefore to wonder, that this hy- 

potheſis of Lubin made no ſect in the world. Profeffor 

Grawerus, who refuted it, had but an eaſy taſk. (5 Memoradil. 

He had on his fide the authority of Mylius, Hutterus, Ec*!*/2f. Sc. 

Piſcator (4), Schluſſelburgius, Major, Petrzus, and ſe- 3, goed, Þ 

veral others 6 ). eee Kro- 
[CJ . . which aua refuted by fome Di vines] I majer in Hi. 

ſhall tranſcribe Monſieur Baillet's account (6). * Eil- Ecele/. pag. 649- 

* hard Lubin. . . . compoſed an Hyper-metaphyical ad Trois 

« work concerning the origin and nature of fin, in “ os = 

„ which he ſhewed very plainly, that he was of the uote. 

«+ ſame opinion as the rigid Lutherans, concerning | 

election, reprobation, juſtification, free-will, &c. (6) Baillet, vol. . 

His book was printed at Roſtoch in the Dutchy of of the A4 fas 

« Mecklenberg, in the year 1596, and reprinted in 397! *© 

* theſamecity four years after, in 8vo and 12mo, with 

*« this title, Phoſphorus de prima cauſa, & natura mal: 

% Trattatus Hypermetaphyſicus, in quo mullorum gra- 

« wiſſime dubitationes tolluntur, & errores deteguntur. 

* i. e. Phoſphorus or an Hypermetaphyſical  reatiſe 

upon the firſt cauſe and the nature of evil, in which 

very great difficulties are ſolved, and many errors 

„ detefted. Grawerus . . . exclaimed againſt Lubin's 

© Phoſphorus, as though it had been ſome comet. 

He charged him with aſſerting the moſt ſhocking 

«© paradoxes of the Calviniſts, and wrote againſt him 

ſome time after. Lubin anſwered him, to let the 

« world know that his imputations were mere ſlan- 

ders, and publiſhed a new book at Roſtoch 

„with this title, Apolageticus quo Alb. Graw. calum- 

„niit reſpond. c. i. e. A Defence, being an Anſwer 

to Alb. Grawerus's Calumnies, &c; it was reprinted 

in the year 1605, in 4to, in the ſame city. Gra- 


at Herborn. 


„ werus finding that he was obliged to vindicate him- 


« ſelf in his turn, wrote his Anti-Lubinus againſt his 
% adverſary-; be publiſhed it at Magdeburg, in the 
% year 1666, in 4to; it is intitled, Anti-Lubinus. five 
« Elenchus Paradoxorum Lubini, N Emblematum Cal- 


4 | « viniſlicorum, 


tor, who taught 


40 
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[Di, and died June the 2d 1621, after he had been ten months 


287 


— 


| 

j 
| 
| 


He was twice married 
/4)1dem, ibid, 411 of a tertian ague (5). 


| 
| 
| 


- — _— 
— 8 


« viſticorum, & c. de prima cauſa & natura mali. 
« j. e. Anti-Lubinus, or a Refutation of Lubin's ** of the Augſburg Conſeſſion in Germany. He pub- 
« Parodoxes, and of the fancies of the Calviniſts, ** liſhed it the next year at Roſtock in 4to; but 1 can 
« concerning the firſt cauie and nature of Evil. This “ aſſert, that notwithſtanding all theſe works, poſte- 


cal Tra& on the cauſe of fin, directed to the Divines 
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« work was only an anſwer to Lubin's Phoſphorus ; 
«© but Grawerus wrote alſo a Reply to Lubin's Apo- 
« logy ; it was printed by way of Appendix with 
« the Anti-Lubinus, and entitled Reſponſio ad elumbem 


« rity takes him to have been better acquainted with 
4 polite literature, than with Divinity. 

D] He was twice married.) His firſt wife, 
who was the widow of James Backmeiſter Pro- 


— wt Way - . 
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„ Lubini Apologeticum. I cannot tell whether Lubin 


feſſor of the Hebrew Tongue at Roftock, lived 
««* appealed to the Divines of the Augſburg Confeſſion, 


ſeven years with him, but he had no children 


— 1 4 


* to have ſatisfaction for Grawer's ill uſage,and whether by her; he had nine by his ſecond wife, who was | | 1 | 
it was with that view he publiſhed the book intitled, the daughter of William Lauremberg, an eminent {7) Ex Frehero 11188 
* Tratatio Theologica de cauſa peccati, ad Theologos Au- Phyſician (7). | in Ibeatro, pat · Fl 


« guſlanæ Conftſſionis in Germania. 410, 


i. e, A Theologi- 


LUCAS (RICHARD), a learned Engliſh Divine, ſon of Mr. Richard 

Lucas of Preſteigne in Radnorſhire, was born in that county in 1648, and became a 

ſtudent of Jeſus College in Oxford in 1664, aged ſixteen years (a), where he took the 

6% Wood, Atb. degree of Bachelor of Arts October the 22d 1668 (5), and that of Maſter March the 
0x1, vol-2. col. 28th 1672 (c). He entered into holy Orders, and was for ſome time maſter of the free- 
99» * ſchool at Abergavenny, and being eſteemed an excellent Preacher became Vicar of St. 
lem, Fei Stephen's Coleman Street in London, and Lecturer of St. Olave's in Southwark in Oc- 
tober 1683. He was afterwards Doctor of Divinity, and inſtalled Prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter March the ;th 1696. His ſight began to fail him in his youth, but he totally loſt 
/c) lem, ibid. it in his middle-age. He dizd June the 29th 1715, and was interred in Weltmiaſter- 
col. 188. Abbey. He was greatly eſteemed for his piety and learning. He publiſhed ſeveral 
works, particularly Practical Chriſtianity; An Enquiry after Happineſs, Sermons, Sc. 

and tranflated The Whole Duty of Man into Latin, which tranſlation was printed at Lon- 

don in 1680 in 8vo. | H 


(6) 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 171, 


I.UCIDUS (JOHN) ſurnamed Samotheus, or Sameſatheus, lived in the ſixteenth 
Century. He gained ſome reputation by a book of Chronology [ 4], which he publiſhed 
at Venice in the year 1537 in 4to. It is ſaid that the name he took was not his true 6% Plan- 


dellus, Examen 


name [B]. David Blondel did not well know the time when this author flouriſhed, for Sc 4. 
be places him under the year 1510 amongſt thoſe who mentioned Pope Joan (a). Papa Femina, 


Circa init, ! 


A He gained ſome reputation by a book of Chrono- 
logy.] Voſſius relates this in theſe words. Anno £19 19 
XXXV11 facile locum ſuum tuebatur Foannes Lucidus Sa- 
* Apud Luc, Ant. moſatheus : qui anno eo Venetiis * labores ſuos Chronologicos, 


why the year 1545 was chiefly to be pitched upon for 
that correction. It was exactly the 159oth year ſince 
the Calendar had been reformed by Julius Cæſar, ſo 
that the Equinoxes were then gone back exactly fit- 


1) Voſſius, de mani (1). i. e. In the 
Scient. Mathem, ©* Samoſatheus kept his rank amo 


Juntam, non fine eruuitæ caveæ applauſu, diffundebat. In iis 
ſunt iſia: Emendationes temporum ab orbe condito ; Ca- 
nones in perpetuam temporum tabulam ; de vero die 
Paſſionis Chriſti: Epitome emendationis C alendari Ro- 
1537 John Lucidus 
the learned: he 
«+ publiſhed that year his Chronological labours, which 
were eſteemed by the learned world. They contain 
„ Chrenology from the creation of the world, a- 
«« mended; rules for a perpefugl Calendar of the day 
„ on which Chriſt ſaffered death; a' compendious cor- 
« rection of the Roman Calendar.” This account of 
the pieces contained in Lucidus's work is extracted 
word for word from Geſner's Bib/tothegue. Voſſius 
might have obſerved that Lucidus gaye a new edition 
of his work in the year 1546, by which we find that 
he wrote in the year 1545, and that he was of opi- 
nion that that yer was very proper to be pitched upon 
for correcting the Calendar. Hoc jgitur anno Domini 


teen days ; for he ſuppoſes with Albategni, that every 
106 years there is one day's difference between the 
Solar and the Julian year. 

Lucidus's work has been continued to the year 1575, 
by Jerom Bardi a Monk of Camaldoli. 

[B] The name he took was not his true name.) This 
particular is to be met with in Florimond de Re- 
mond. It had been urged againſt him that he had 
nothing to object againſt Fohn Lucidus, obe afſeried the 
truth of that fact (3), but that he was too modern to be 
quoted as an authentic voucher ; to which Florimond J 
made tiſe following anſwer : ** This reformed writer is 
« excuſable ; for he imagines perhaps, that Lucidus 
« was ſome honeſt man who lived long ago; whereas 
he is a very modern author; for he wrote in the 
« year 1537 ; nor does he undertake to maintain the 
„truth of the fact, as it is pretended ; for he has 
« only theſe four words. John an Engliſhman, two 
« years and one month. We may ſay that the Roman 


(3) That of Pope 


(2) Joannes Lu- 1545, ſays he (2), maxime convenit, ut emendetur Ca- 

rag merdat.. ſendarium Romanum in hoc generali Cancilio, poſtquam 

— B. rormata Fuerit Eceleſſa, in tis que pertinent ad ij dem, 

roald. in Chroni argue ad bone, mores, que magis necefſaria ſunt. Hec 

lib. x. cap. 7, 7 chm oportet facere, & illa non omittere, ficut Daminus 

pag: m. 8g. id Evangelio admonet. i. e. “It is very proper to 

66 dorren the Roman'Calendar this year 1545, when 

„ the Church ſhall have been reformed both in doc- 

„ trine and (morals, which is the moſt p ry re- 
formation; for the latter gught to be Jane! a 

| ** the former dot to be left undone, as Chriſt ad- 

_ « viſes us in the Goſpel.” He had old" the reaſon 


« See quas vacant during theſe two years, fince a woman 

« cannot be a Pope. This is all that he obſerves. 

<< That name of John Lucidus is a fictitious name, as 
„ have been told by a very learned man, who ob- 0 
« ſerved to me, that he had heard Poſtel ſay, that 
« he had been acquainted with the author who con- 
“ cealed his name under that of Lucidus, which he 
«« choſe becauſe he had ſtruck a new light into Chro- 
«© nology (4).” The former part of this paſſage ſeems 
to be needleſs here; but it is however of ſome uſe, fince 
we ſee there whatever Lucidus ſaid of Pope Joan. 


(4) Florimand de 
Remond, at the 
end of his Anti- 


Pape, page m. 
45. 


PP LUCILIUS (CAIUS) a Rowan Knight and a Latin Poet Was born at Suoſſa in the 
territory of Aurunea in dtaly towards the beginning of the ſeventh Century after the build 
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ing of Rome [4] He ſerved under Scipio Africanus in the war with the Nu- 

nd was very much eſteemed by that celebrated General, and by 
He wrote thirty books of ſatyrs, in which he laſhed ſeveral perſons of 
uality by name, and in a very ſharp manner [D]. It is pretended that he was the 
firſt inventor of that kind of Poems [E], but ſome learned men are not of that opinion. 


mantines [B], a 
Llius ch 


[A] He was born at Sugſſa in the territory of Aurunca 
 « « towards the beginning of the ſeventh Century after 
the building of Rome.] Euſebius's Chronicle places Lu- 
cilius's birth under the firſt year of the 158th Olym- 
(i) See the re- Piad, which anſwers to the year of Rome 605 (1). 
mark [B]. Auſonius means this Poet in theſe words, rudes Camæ- 

nas qui Sueſſee prevents (2) 1. e. ** You who met the 
(2) Auſon. Epiſt, ** untaught muſes at Sueſſa.” Juvenal hints alſo at 


18. ver. 9. pag» him, where he ſays, 
m. 626, 


| Per quem magnus equos Aurunce flexit alumnus (3). 
(3) Juvenal, Sat. 
1. ver. 20. —— The path which fam'd Luecilius trod.“ 
Dxvokx. 
or word for word, The road along which the great man 
educated or born at Aurunca led his horſes. We mult 
therefore ſuppoſe that Lucilius's native place was that 
which I have mentioned, and not Sue//a Pometia, as 
(4) Briet. 4 father Briet pretends. C. Lucilius, ſays he (4), Ro- 
Potis Latinis, manus Eques ex Suefſa Pometia urbe Aruncorum non pro- 
te” ning tg cul à Pomptina palude ortus fuit. i. e. C. Lucilius a 
= % * La, Roman Knight was born at Sueſſa Pometia a city 
pag. 12. „of the Aurunci, ſituated near the lake Pomptinus.” If 
he had conſulted Cluverius, he would have known, that 
Sueſſa Pometia was ſituated in the country of the Volci, 
and not in that of the Aurunci. Cluverius mentions 
two cities named Sueſſa, the one ſurnamed Pometia 
was in the country of the Volſci, the other ſurnamed 


(5) Cluver. Tal. Aurunca, was in Campania beyond the river Liris (5). 


Artig. lib. 3. cap. Some Commentators on Juvenal (6) have aſſerted by 
8. pag. 889. an egregious miſtake, that Lucilius was born at A- 
Epitomes Bunonis. runca, or Aurunca, a city of the Rutuli. Father Briet 
(6) Britannicus, has been ſtill more miſtaken with regard to the time 
Farnabius. when Lucilius was born, than with regard to his na- 
tive place. Natus, ſays he, Olymp. cxxxviii obiit 
Olymp. cxLix, ætatis 46, Neapoli publico elatus funere, 
ut ſcribit Hieronymus. i. e. He was born in the 


„ 138th Olympiad and died in the 149th, and was 


„ buried at Naples at the expence of the public, 
« as St. Jerom obferves.” St. Jerom does not ſay it; 
and if he had ſaid it, this Jeſuit ſhould have refuted 
him, or at lealt he ought not to have followed his opi- 
nion, ſince, according to him, the Poet Lucilius ſerved in 
(7) Miitavie the war with the Numantines (7), which happened 
32 fifty years after the 149th Olympiad. 
Fra Bo [B] He ſerved . . . in the war with the Numan- 
Briet, de Poet, tines.] Velleius Paterculus acquaints us with this par- 
Latin, pag. 6. ticular. Celebre, ſays he (8), * Lucilii nomen fuit, qui 
ſub P. Africano Numantino bello eques militaverat. Quo 
(8) vel. Paterc, guidem tempore juvenis adhuc Fugurtha ac Marius ſub 
lib, 2. Cap. 9. eodem Africano militantes in iiſdem caſtris didicere que 
poſtea in contrariis facerent. i. e. The name of Lu- 
„ cilius was alſo famous, who ſerved in the Cavalry 
* under P. Scipio Africanus in the war with the Nu- 
% mantines. At, which time Jugurtha, who was ſtill a 
young man, and Marius ſerved under the ſame Sci- 
pio, and learned in the ſame army how to act againſt 
each other afterwards.” It mult be confeſſed that 
this does not agree very well with Euſebius's Chro- 
nicle ; for when Scipio waged war againſt the Nu- 
mantines, Lucilius was but fifteen years old, accordin 
to that Chronicle. Were people liſted into the Caval- 
(g) Scalig. Aui- ry before they took the man's gown? Scaliger obſerves 
_— m Evje- (9) indeed, that fathers uſed ſometimes to take their 
3 3 ſons with them to the army, before they had taken 
14%. that gown, i. e. before they were of age; but this is 
not what was called militare equitem, to ſerve in the 
(10) Scipio Aſri- cavalry. Now this is what Velleius Paterculus aſſerts 


canus & Laelus he 
fer untur tam fu- of our Lucilius. 


% familiar; & IC] He was very much eſteemed by Scipio and by Le- 
e as lius.) They honoured him with ſo great an — 
guodam tempore chat they even ſported and jeſted with him. See the 
Leo circam Scholiaſt on theſe words of Horace from the firſt ſatyr 
lectos triclinii fu- of the ſecond book: 


gient i, Lycilius 


ſperveniens eum g 
obtorprta mappa uin, ubi ſe à vulgo, & ſcena, in ſecreta remorant 
guaft feriturus irtus Scipiadæ, & mitis ſapientia Leli: 


Jequeretur. Vetus Nugari cum illi, & diſcincki ludere, donec 


C . "off 
f "gent Decogueretur olus, foliti. . . . (10). 


4 


He 


When removed from buſineſs and the croud, 

* Wou'd keep him company, wou'd laugh and jeſt, 

„ And ſport until their little meat was dreſt. 
Caen. 


[LD] He wrote thirty books of ſatyrt, in which he lah- 
ed ſeveral perſons of quality by name . . . Let us 
tranſcribe what Horace obſerves. | 


Duid cum eft Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
Detrahere & pellem, nitidus qua quiſque per ora 
Cederet, introrſum turpis ? num Lælius, aut qui 
Duxit ab oppreſſa meritum Carthagine nomen, 
Ingenio offenſs aut læſo doluere Metello? 
Fameſiſque Lupo cooperto verſibus, atqui 
Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim, 
Scilicet uni æguus virtuti, atque ejus amicis (11). (17) Horat. Sat. 
1. lib 2, ver. 62. 
* How, Sir, Lucilius that did firſt engage 
« In writing ſatyrs, and that laſh'd the age, 
« And ſtrip'd our foplings of their lyons ſkin, 
* In which they look'd fo gay, all foul within; 
* Did Lzlius, or did Scipio hate his muſe ? 
«© Or ſtorm, when he Metellus did abuſe ? 
The great-ones and the croud did diſcommend, 
„ And valued virtue only, and her friend. 


CREECH: 
Perſius teſtifies the ſame in few words ; 


Secait Lucilius urbem 
Te Lupe, te Muti, & genuinum fregit in illis (12). (12) Pert. Sat, 1. 
- ver. 115 

«« Yet old Lucilius never fear'd the times; 
« But laſh'd the city, and diſſected crimes. 
* Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought; 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 

| DzvyDex. 


See Juvenal, who relates that Lucilius with his pen 
only made the guilty tremble, as though he had pur- 
ſued them ſword in hand. | | 


Enſe velut ftridto quoties Lucilius ardens 

Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eff ; 

Criminibus, tacita ſudant pracordia culpa (13). (1g) Jaws: 
* 44 


Sat. 1, ver. 165. 
„ But when Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
% And flaſhes in the face of guilty. men, 
« A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. 
| N Dxyven. 


LEJ] 1t is pretended that he wwas the firſt inventor of 
ſatyrs ; but ſome learned men are not of | that opinion.] 
They who aſcribe the invention of them to him, 
ground their opinion on theſe words of Horace. 


| Duid cum eſt Lucilius auſus 
PRluus in hunc operis componere car mina morem (14)? (14) Horst. Sat. 


| 1 ̃ I. lib. 2. ver. 48. 
« How, Sir, Lucilius that did firſt engage | 
In writing fatyrs _. ++. , DrvDin. 


They quote alſo a paſſage from Quintilian, and theſe 

words from Pliny ; Si hoc Lucilius, gui RIM us condidit 

fiyli naſum, dicendum fibi putavit (15). i. e. If Ly: (15) Plinius, in 
« cilius, who F1RsT rendered his ble ſmart and cut- Fat. 
ting, thought it was neceſſary for him to ſpeak 

„thus.“ Quintilian's words are as follow. Satire 

quidem tata noſira efl, in qua FRIMVs infignem laudem 

adeptus oft Lucilius (16). i. e. Satyrs intirely of our (76) Ouiatil 
© own invention, Lucilius 1 FIRST, who gain- 2 li 
«eda great 2 by that T d of poems.” | ot- 10, Cap» Is 
withſtanding theſe authorities, Monſieur Dacier has (17) See the 
maintained, with a great deal of Probability, that Lu- Preface to the 
cilius only gave a better turn to that kind of poems, 6th vol. of Mon- 
and wrote them with more wit arid humour than his fevr Pacicr s 
predeceſſors Ennius and Pacuvius had done (17). m_ 


(tg 
Js « 


(18) Cicero, de 
Oratore, lib. 2. 
cap · ö. 


L U 


C 


He uſed to ſay that he wiſhed his readers were neither ignorant, nor too learned [F], 
It is not at all probable that he died at the age of forty fix years [G], as ſome have 


[F] He wiſhed his readers were neither ignorant, nor 
too learned.) There is ſomething in that wiſh, which 
ſhews a great deal of good ſenſe. Theſe two ſorts of 
readers are ſometimes equally to be dreaded : the for- 
mer do not ſee enough, and the latter ſee too much. 
The former having no taſte for the witty things that are 
laid before them, there is no juſtice to be expected from 
them; and it is impoſſible to hide the faults and de- 
ſects of a work from the latter. One of the perſons 
introduced in the IId book of Cicero's Orator relates 
this thought of Lucilius, and approves it : he even 
3 it to himſelf; that is to ſay, that he makes 
the ſame wiſh : he ſpeaks thus: Sued addidiſti terti- 
um, Vos eos eſſe, qui vitam inſuavem ſine his fludiis pu- 
taretis ; id me now modo non hortatur ad diſputandum, 
fed etiam deterret. Nam ut Cajus Lucilius, homo doftus 
E perurbanus, dicere ſolebat, ea que ſcriberet, neque ab 
indoctiſimis neque ab docłiſimis legi velle, quod alteri 
nihil intelligerent, alteri plus fortaſſe quam ipſe de ſe, 
guo etiam ſcripſt: Perſium non curo legere. Hic enim 
Fuit, ut noramus, omnium ferè noſtrorum hominum doc- 
tiſſimus. Lælium Decimum wolo, quem cagnovimus virum 
bonum & mon illiteratum, ſed mihil ad Perfium. Sic 
ego, fi jam mibi diſputandum fit de his naſtris fludiis, no- 
lim equidem apud ruſticos, ſed multo minus apud vor. Malo 
enim non intelligi orationem meam, quam reprebendi (18). 
i. e. What you add in the third place, namely that 


aſſerted, 


to nos eauſatius ab aliquo Fudice defendimus ? i. e. 
There is alſo a manner of declining publickly the 
«« judgment of the learned. Tully, whu was un- 
*« queſtionably a man of great wit, uſes it, and (which 
*« is wonderful) defends it as it were by council. 
Not for the moſt learned: I will not ſuffer Manius 
% Perfius to read this : but let Funius Congus read it. 
„If Lucilius, who firſt rendered his ſtyle ſmart and 
cutting, thought it was neceſſary for him to ſpeak 
thus ;1f Cicero judged he might borrow this thought, 
«« eſpecially when he wrote on political ſubjects; how 
much more reaſon have I to decline the judgment 
* of ſome readers? Father Hardouin left Lelium 
Decimum out of this paſſage, to put Funium Congum 
in its ſtead, according to the manuſcripts. He ob- 
ſerves that Lucilius employed that thought more than 
once, and named ſometimes ſome perſons, and at 
other times others ; and that men were therefore in 
the wrong to pretend that Pliny wrote Lælius Decimut, 
becauſe that name is to be met with in Tully's ſecond 
book de Oratore. Pliny did not hint at that paſſage 
in Tully, but at a paſſage in the books de Republica. 
Videntur porro hac afferri ex 2 Ciceronis in li- 
bros ſuos de Republica, quos Plinius reſpicere ſe plane mox 
fignificat. Inde Luciliani verſus, qui trochaicus eſt, finis 
citatur, Nec doctiſſimis, ' vt ſubintelligatur, hæc ſcribo: 


nem alter trochaicus integer mox ſequatur, Manium 
erſium hæc legere nile, Tuniem Congum volo. Ub; 
metri cauſa in Manio Perfioque iota coit (21). 

[G] It is not at all ory that he died at the age 
of forty fix years.] Euſebius's Chronicle does not ſup- 
poſe him older : it places his birth under the firſt year 
of the 158th Oympiad, and his death under the ſecond 
year ofthe 169th Olympiad (22), which is the year 65 1 (22) C jun Luci. 
fince the building of Rome. Glandorp ought not to . Or 
be cenſured for making him live fixty four years ; it Ng ae , 
is an error of the preſs, the printers having tranſpoſed ac publics funere 
the figures, put 64 inſtead of 46. Such blunders are Hertur, anno 

common with them. To prove that Euſebius is 24% 46. Eu- 


« you think life uncomfortable without theſe ſtudies, 
« js ſo far from encouraging me to argue the matter 
« over, that it rather deters me from it. For as C. 
« Lucilius, a learned and very polite man, uſed to ſay, 
that he did not care his works ſhould be read by 
the moſt ignorant, nor by the moſt learned, becauſe 
« the former underſtood nothing, and the latter perhaps 
«© more than he cared they ſhould ; which made him 
« ſay, I do not wiſh that Perſius ſhould read my wworks. 
« Now we know that Perſius was very near the moſt 
« learned man of his age; Lelius Decimus may read 
« them; we know that he was an honeſt man, who 


(21) Harduinus, 
Net. in lth. I, 
Plinii, num. 4. 
pag · 14+ 


ſeb. in Chron. ad 


in his own name, declares aga 


(9) Idem, lib. 
1. de Finib. 
3 


H 
— 


« did not want learning, but who did not come up 
* to Perſius. S0 I, if 3 TI ot the ſub- 
«* ject of our ſtudies, I would not do it before igno- 
* rant men, but much leſs before you. For I ſhould 
«© chooſe rather not to be underſtood, than to be cen- 
te ſured.” Cicero, in another book, where he ſ 

inſt Lucilius's wiſh ; he 
would have the moſt underſtanding readers, and fears 
none. Nec enim, ſays he (19), ut after Lucillus, recu- 


cap. ſabo guo minus omnes mea legant. Utinam eſſet ille Per- 


aus, Scipio vero, & Rutilius multo etiam magis, quorum 
ille judicium reformidans, Tarentinis ait ſe, & Conſen- 
tinis, & Siculis ſeribert: facete it quidem ficut alias, 
fed neque tam docti tunc erant ad quorum judicium ela- 
Boret, & ſunt illius ſeripta leviora, ut urbanitas ſumma 
appareat, doftrina mediocris. Ego autem quem timeam 
lectorem, quum ad te (20) ne Græcis quidem cedentem, 
in philoſophia audeam ſcribere ? i. e. © I do not dread, 
« like our countryman Lucilius, to have my works 
« read by all the world: would I had for my rea- 
« der Perſius, or much rather a Scipio or a Rutilius, 
« whoſe judgment Lucilius feared, which made him 
« ſay that he wrote for the Tarentines, the Conſen- 
« tines, and the Sicilians : this was agreeable enough, 
« like all his other ſayings : for theſe people were not 
« ſo learned that he wanted to take much pains to 
« obtain their approbation ; and indeed his works are 
« but ſuperficial, they are extremely elegant, but in- 
« differently learned. As for me, what reader could I 


« dread, fince I dare to write to you about Philoſo- 


« phy, to you, I ſay, who do not even yield to the 
« Greeks themſelves ?”” He had mentioned in another 
book that reflection of Lucilius; he had approved it 
and admitted it as his own opinion ; this ap 

from Pliny's preface, who after the example of ſo great 
a man takes a pride in admitting the ſame thought. 


miſtaken, let it be conſidered that Lucilius mentioned 


the law Licinia, againſt the exorbitant expences made 169. 


at entertainments, which law was publiſhed in or a- 
bout the year of Rome 656. Lex deinde Licinia ro- 
gata eft . . . Hujus Legis Lewvius Poeta meminit . . . 
Lucilius er Legis iftius meminit in his Verbis, Legem 
citemus Licini (23). 

«« made afterwards . 
* theſe words, Let us quote Licinias's law.” Lucilius 
muſt therefore have lived five or ſix years after that, 
in which it is pretended he died at Naples; and if on 
the other hand we confider that he muſt have been 
born before the year of Rome 605, fince he bore arms 
in the war with the Numantines in the year 620, we 
may infer from it, that Horace might very well iyle 
him an old man without any figure of Rhethoric. It- 
is Where he obſerves that Lucilius uſed to tell all 
his ſecrets in his books, ſo that one could meet there 
_ a full account of his life as it were a devoted 

icture. 


.. » Me pedibus delectat claudere ver ba 

Lucili ritu, noftrum melioris utrogue. 

Ille welut fidis arcana ſodalibus, olim 

Credebat libri: neque, fi male geſſerat uſquam 
Decurrens alid, neque fi bene, quo fit, ut omnis 
Voti va pateat veluti deſcripta tabella 

Vita sENIS. 


« J love to rhime, to ſatyr lies my wit, 

« And chooſe the way that wiſe Lucilius writ z 
« He did to's book, as to a truſty friend, 

« His ſecret virtues and his faults commend 3 
« And when a good or faulty deed was done, 
«« He truſted them with that, and them alone. 
« And hence his books do all his life explain, 


Preterea eft quedam publica etiam eruditorum rejefio. ** As if we ſaw him live it o'er again. 
Utitur illa & M. Tullius, extra omnem ingenii aleam This man I imitate, . _. 


us, & (quod miremur) per advocatum defenditur. 

ec doctiſſimis: Manium Perſium hæc legere nolo, 

Junium Congum volo. Qzod fi ber Lucilius, qui primus 

condidit flyli na ſum, dicendum ibi putavit : , Cicero 

mutuandy VII“ cum de Wees ls ſeriberet ; quan- 
Vor. VII. 8 


; CrenrCA. 


Theſe lines of Horace are to be met with in the 
firſt ſaryr of the ſecond book, verſe 28, Ke. 


G g 


i. e. The law Licinia was (23) A. Gellius, 
. Lucilius mentions it alſo in lib 2+ cap. 24. 


—— — 
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aſſerted, There is nothing extant of all his works, but ſome fragments of his ſatyrs [II]; 
which is a conſiderable loſs, for his works would have acquainted us with a great many curi- 
ous particulars. Cicero has contradicted himſelf with regard to Lucilius's learning [II. I 
do not think Horace deſerves to be blamed for the judgment he paſſed on that ſatyriſt [K]. 


H] There is nothing extant of all his works, but 

fome fragments of his ſatyrs.] For five or fix words 

(24) Nonnius, which we have of his other piece (24) do hardly deſerve 

under the word to be mentioned, nor is it even a general opinion that 

Fate geo theſe pieces were written by him. See the notes of 
Lucilius's Epodos P yh 

Hymne. They Douza the ſon on Luecilius's fragments, page 99. 

quote alſo a play Some aſſert that he wrote the life of the ſame Scipio, 

— Num- whoſe victories Ennius celebrated in verſe. Douza 

Vague pi, denies it, but the reaſon he gives of his denial is not 

Latin, bag 12. concluſive, in my opinion; it is becauſe Lucilius and 

that Scipio were not contemporaries. This is not a 

good proof; for why is it not poſſible for a Poet, who 

may live an hundred years hence, to write the pri- 

vate life of the Prince of Conde for inſtance, or of 

the Marſhal de Turenne ? However I believe, with 

Dovza, that Lucilius wrote the life of that Scipio Afri- 

canus, with whom he converſed familiarly. Eju/dem 

Scipionis, ſays Douza the ſon in his notes on our Poet's 

fragments, page 98, vitam privatam poſftea deſcrip- 

fit, in quo Pſeudeporphyrionem manifeſti erroris convincit 

Parens meus, qui Lucilium vitam privatam Scipionis, 

Ennium vero bella deſcripſiſſe annotat : ubi male no- 

mina Scipionum inter ſe confuſa. Ennium enim Scipio- 

nis majoris res geſtas cecinifſe conſlat. Lucilius autem ut 

ejuſdem vitam privatam deſcripſerit, ratio temporum 

plans 3 Dacier muſt have war Tag —4 

nion that that t was , for he s thus. 

« Lacilius, beſides his 1 wrote alſo a work, 

containing an account of the life of Scipio Africa- 

nus the younger, Paulus Emilius's ſon, in which he 

<* mentioned his juſtice and his courage. They who 

have imagined that Lucilius wrote the life of the 

> ue Scipio, and that he is the perſon meant here 

y Horace, are miſtaken in point of Chronology, for 

the great Scipio died above thirty five years before 

(25) Dacier on ** Lucilius was born (25). If Lucilius had been 

Horace, tom- 7- dead before Scipio was born, it would be an unan- 


8 ſwerable argument againſt thoſe who ſhould aſſert that 


Poet, Sat. 1. lib, he wrote that Roman General's life ; but to pretend to 

2. ver. 16. refute them by obſerving that Lucilius was born thirty 

Attamen & juſ- five years after that hero's death, is a great abſence of 

5 mind. It is not only poſſible that this Poet wrote the 

Scipiadem ut ſa. hiſtory of Scipio Africanus the elder, but it is alſo very 

piens Lucilius, Probable, that he did it at the requeſt of his friend 

Scipio Africanus the younger, who might furniſh him 

with a great many very good memoirs, However 

I do not retrat what I have obſerved above; how 

many things are there, which though they be never 

| 2 m_ poſſible, 2 falſe? Sunt plurima vera qui- 

: 61, lib. dem, ſed parum credibilia ; ficut falſa quoque frequenter 

3 veriſimilia (26). i. e. There are a 3 

182. things true, _ they be hardly credible, as 

others are often falſe, though they be probable.” 

Let us obſerve here, that Lucilius's fragments have 

: been very carefully collected by Francis za, and 

(32) PO: ubliſhed (27) at Leyden with notes in the year 1597. 

1 hey want very much to be till better illuſtrated by 
ſome learned critic. | 

[1] Cicero has contradictad himſelf with regard to 

Lucilius's learning.) In the firſt book of his Orator he 

(28) That is to acknowledges that Lucilius was a learned man; his 

lay, angry with words deſerve to be tranſcribed. Sed ut ſolebat C. Lu- 

= — 3 cilius ſæpe dicere homo tibi ſubiratus 1 mihi propter 

a Commentator sam ipſam cauſam minus uam wolebat familiaris, ſed 

in Uſum Delphini tamen & dottus & perurbanus, fic ſentio neminem Je 

gives of this an- in oratorum numero habendum, qui non fit omnibus 


2 be ſeen is artibus quæ ſunt libero homine dignæ perpolitus (29). ; 


13 of i. e. ButI am of the ſame opinion with C. Lucilius, 
quotation (23). 4 man who was often angry with you, and for 
that very reaſon leſs intimate with me than he 

(29) Cicero, de * wiſhed ; however he was a learned and very po- 
2 lib. 1. « lite man; I am, I ſay, of his opinion, that no 
* % man deſerves to be reckoned amongſt the Ora- 
(39) See the re- 4d tors, who is not thoroughly acquainted with all 
mark ; qu0- 46 thoſe arts which become a free - born man.” He 
tation 18). tiles him alſo /carned, in the ſecond book of the ſame 
(37) See the re- work (30) ; but he denies him that quality in his firſt 
2 [F] quota- book de Finibus (31). Quintilian calls him a learned 
(19). man, without recanting it. 1 ſhall tranſcribe his words 


Pompey 


in the following remark. 

[K] 1 do not think Horace deſerves to be blamed 
the judgment he paſt on Lucilius.) People complained of 
it, and he vindicated himſelf, Let as tranſcribe his 
words, beginning with his cenſure on that Poet, and 
ending with his cenſure on himſelf, 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſlophaneſque potte, 
Atgue alii, quorum comeedia priſca virorum oft : 
Si quis erat dignus deſeribi, quid malus, aut fur ; 
Duod machus foret, aut ficarius, aut aliogui 
Famoſut: multa cum libertate notabant. 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hoſee ſecutus: 
Mutatis tantim pedibus, numeriſque facetus 2 
Emundtæ naris, durus componere verſus. 

Nam fuit hoc vitioſus: in hora ſæpe ducentor, 
Ut magnum, wverſus diftabat flans pede in uno : 
Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles: 
Garrulus, atque piger ſcribendi ferre laborem : 
Scribendi 140 : nam ut multum, nil moror (32). 


« Cratin and Eupolis that laſh'd the age, 

„ Thoſe old Comedian furies of the ſtage ; 

« If they were to deſcribe a vile, unjuſt, 

«« And 4 knave, or ſcourge a lawleſs luſt, 

Or other crimes, regardleſs of his fame 

« 'They ſhew'd the man, and boldly told his name. 

This is Lucilius's way, he follows thoſe, 

% His wit the ſame, but other numbers choſe. 

I grant he was a ſharp and ready wit, 

« But rude and uncorrect in all he writ; 
This was his fault, he haſtily would rhime 

« (As if *twere ſuch a wondrous thing in him) 

Two hundred tedious lines in one hour's time. 

„Vet when with force his muddy fancy flow'd, 

% Some few pure ſtreams appear d among the mud: 

In writing much, tis true, his parts excel, 

0 Too lazy for the taſk of writing well.” ; 

CrEECH. 

Let us ſee how Horace vindicates himſelf. | 


Nemte incompoſito dixi pede currere ver ſus 
Cucili: quis tam Lucili fautor inepte eſt, 
Ut non hoc fateatur ? At idem, quod ſale multo 
Urbem defricuit, charta laudatur eadem. 
Nec tamen hoc tribuens, dederim quoque cætera, nam fic 
Et Laberi mimos, ut pulchra poemata, mirer (33). (33) Horat, Sat, 
10. lib, x, ver. I, 
« Well, Sir, I grant I faid Lucilius muſe a. 
«« Ts uncorrect, his way of writing looſe. 
« And who admires him ſo, what friend of his 
« So blindly partial to deny me this? 
« And yet in the ſame page I freely own 
% His wit as ſharp as ever laſh'd the town. 
«© But this one ſort of excellence allow'd 
% Does not infer that all the reſt is good: 
«« For on the ſame account I might admit 
% Laberius' farce for poems and tor wit.“ 
CREECH. 
He anſwers afterwards Lucilius's admirers concern- 
ing the mixture of Greek and Latin words, and de- 
clares ſolemnly that he does not pretend to rob him 
of the laurel which is ſo juſtly due to him. 


(32) Horat, Sat. 
4. lib. 1. 


Hoc erat, experto fruſtra Varrone Atacino, 

Atque quibuſdam aliis, melius quod ſcribere poſſtm, 
Inventore minor: neque ego illi detrahere aufim | 
Hærentem capiti multa cum laude coronam (34). (34) Ibid· vere 


« In ſatires I, which Varro try'd in vain, 

« And others too may have a happy ftrain ; 

% Yet than Lucilius leſs, I freely own, 

« And would not ſtrive to blaſt his juſt renown, 

«« He wears, and beſt deſerves to wear the crown.“ 
CREECH. 


He aſks for himſelf the ſame liberty with regard to 

Lucilius, which a Cy takes with regard to the 

greateſt Posts, and which Lucilius himſelf took — 
1 rega 


» 


(35) Ibid. ver. 


65. 


(7%) On Horace, 
Sat, 4- liv. I, 
Pag 311. tom · 7. 


palſis, putat. Nam & eruditio in es mira, 
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Pompey was by his mother's ſide Lucilius's grandſon, or rather his grand- nephew [L]. 
I ſhall take notice of Moreri's blunders [M], and of thoſe of ſome other writers IV]; 
and particularly of an anachroniſm of Stephen Paſquier [O]. There are ſome verles 


regard to Ennius; and he maintains, that if the au- 
thor, whom he cenſured, were till living, he would 
correct his own works and render them more elaborate, 


At dixi fluere hunc lutulentum, ſæpe ferentem 

Plura quidem tollenda relinquendis, age, qua ſo, 

Tu nihil in magno doctus reprebendis Homero ? 

Nil comis Tragici mutat Lucilius Atti? 

Non ridet verſus Enni gravitate minores, 

Cum de ſe liguitur, non ut majore reprenfis P 

Quid wetat, & noſinet Lucili ſcripta legenteis 

Duerere, num illius, num rerum dura negarit 

Perficulos natura magis fattos, & eunteis 

Mellius (35)? „ 35 . . 
Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 

Comis & urbanus : fuerit limatior idem, 

Duam rudis, & Græcii intacti carminis autor, 

Duamgue Pottarum ſeniorum turba : ſed ille, 

Si foret hoc noftrum fato dilatus in wum: 

Detereret fibi mulia: recideret omne, quod ultra 

Perfectum traherttur : & in verſu faciendo 

Sæpe caput ſeaberet : wives & roderet ungueis (36). 


« Ay, but I ſaid his fancy muddy flow'd, 

« And faulty lines did oft exceed the good. 

« Well, Sir, and is &en Homer all correct? 

«« Ts he, Sir Critic, free from all defect? 

% Does not Lucilius, Attius's lines accuſe ? 

„ And blame our Ennius's corrector mule ? 

«© For too much lightneſs oft his rhimes deride, 
„ And when he talks of his own verſe, for pride? 
% Then what's the reaſon that his friend repines? 
„% That when I read Lucilius' looſer lines, 

« I try if 'tis his ſubject won't permit 

4 More even verſe, or if tis want of wit? 


«« Well then ſuppoſe Lucilius was a wit, 

« His virtues more than faults in what he writ, 

«« Correcter than the older writers own, 

« And that we ſatire owe to him alone, 

« Satire a Poem to the Greeks unknown : 

% Yet did he now again new life commence, 

« He would corre&, he would retrench his ſenſe, 

« And pare off all that was not excellence ; 

„Take pains, and often when he verſes made, 

« Would bite his nails to th* quick, and ſcratch his 
« head.” CREECH. 


T thought it neceſſary to tranſcribe all theſe long 
paſſages, becauſe they acquaint the reader with Lu- 
cilius's character, and people are glad that they are not 
obliged to conſult many books to which they might 
be referred, when they are reading the life of an il- 
luſtrious man. Monſieur Dacier never gave ſtronger 
2 of his good taſte, than when he declared (37) for 

orace againit Quintilian ; for it is ſtrange that this 
learned Rhetorician did not follow that Poet's judg- 
ment. We ſhall learn from his own words how pro- 
digiouſly ſeveral perſons were prepoſſeſſed in Lucilius's 
favour. Satira quidem tota naſtra eft, in qua primus in- 
fignem laudem 2 eſt Lucilius, qui quoſdam ita dedi- 
tos fibi adbuc habet amatores, ut cum non ejuſdem modo 
operis autoribus, ſed omnibus poetis præferre non dubitent. 
Ego quantum illis, tantum ab Horatio diſſentio, qui 
Lucilium fluere lutulentum, & ęſſe aliquid quod tollere 

& libertas, 


(38) Quintil, lib, agu inde acerbitas, & abunde ſalis (38). i. e.* Sa- 


10. cap. 1. page 
m. 472, 


« tires are intirely of our own invention, Lucilius 
« being the firſt who gained a great reputation by that 
a kind of poems; ſome perſons are ſtill ſo ſtrangely pre- 
<< poſſeſſed in his favour, that they not only prefer him 
« before all the other writers of ſatires, but before all 
« other Poets in general. For my part, I differ from 
«* them as much as I do from Horace, who imagines, 
« that his fancy flowed muddy, and that there were 
« ſome things in his Poems, which might be left out. 
« For, in my opinion, he had wonderful learning, 
«« and wrote with a great deal of freedom; hence his 
« {mart ſtrokes, and many witty jeſts.” 

[II Pompey was . « Lucilius's grand-ſon, or rather 


Pretty 


his grand-nephew. ] Porphyrion on theſe words of 
Horace, 


Duidquid ſum ego, quamvis 
Infra Lil, cenſum ingeni umqus )39). 


„% Whate'er I am, although I muſt ſubmit 
To wiſe Lucilius in eſtate and wit.“ 


(30) Horat. Sat. 
Iz lib, 2, ver. 74. 


obſerves that Lucilius was brother to Pompey's grand- 
mother, and conſequently that he was Pompey's great- 
uncle by the mother's fide. Acron (40), another an- (4®) Had Fran- 
cient commentator on Horace, afferts, that Lucilius un, nan, 


l 22 Notis in Rel qui 
was Pompey's grand-father. This latter opinion is Lacilii, 6 


leſs probable than the former; for if Lucilia, Pom col. 2. 


pey's mother, had been Lucilius's daughter (41), I do 
not think that Velleius Paterculus would have omitted (4?) Fit bic 
to tell us that particular. We ought therefore to think ei % 
that ſhe was daughter of a brother of Lucilius, ſo that flirpis ſratwics, 
Porphyrion does not well explain how they were related. i. e. © He (Pom- 
Theſe are the arguments and conjectures of the learned bey, was born 
Antonius Auguſtinus (42) and Francis Douza. . 87 Lacs, of 

DM] 1 Shall take notice of Moreri's blunders.] I. « 6 8 
Lucilius was not born at Sueſſa Pometia. II. That e e lid. 4. 
city was not in the country of the Aurunci. III. It is cap. 29. 
not certain that he is the firſt who compoſed ſatires 
in Latin verſe. Monſieur Dacier proves the contrary. (42) In Libro de 
See above, the remark EI. IV. And after all, Mo- , He. 
reri ought not to have aſſerted, that beſides this, Lu- 1 = Ter 
cilius avas alſo the inventor of a kind of werſe unknown Reliquiis, pag. 
to the Greeks, Græcis intacti carminis auctor: for if 97: 
theſe expreſſions of Horace (43) related to Lucilius, they 
would only aſcribe to him the invention of ſatires. V. (43) Sat. 10. lib. 
But it is long ſince learned critics (44) have obſerved ** . 66. 
that theſe words relate to Ennius and not to Lucilius. (44) Caſaubon, 
VI. It is not true that the 169th Olympiad anſwers 4 Theodore 
to the year of Rome 651; for an Olympiad contains 3 quoted 
four years. — 6 

M. . And of the blunders of ſome other authors.) pag. 649, t 

See thoſe of Father Briet above (45). The epitomizer 
of Geſner has been groſly miſtaken about the time when (45) In the re- 
8 2 as he calls 1 Lucillius N FEloruit, mark [A]. 

ys he (46), ſecundi bell; Punici temporibus. 1. e (46) Epit. Bi 
« He flouriſhed in the time of the (cron Punic war.“ lob, Een 
Glandorp (47) imagined that the perſon whom Ci- Pag. 550. edit» 
cero mentions as an author, who would have his 23. 
readers be neither ignorant nor too learned, is not the (47) O'. 
ſame Lucilius, who wrote ſatires; this is a miſtake, bag · 55%» 
Charles Stephens has committed the ſame error ; Lloyd 
and Hofman have tranſcribed it, and have aſſerted be- 
ſides, that our Lucilius was born in the 5 $4 Olym- 
piad, and died in the 69th, at the age of forty ſix 
years, which is a moſt palpable abſurdity ; they quote 
Quintilian 17.21 ; an imaginary quotation. 

[OI . . and. . . of an anachroniſm of Stephen 
Paſquier.) His words are: , Herein (47) the lawyers at (48) That is to 
Rome did chiefly exert their wit, wwhen they had a mind ſay, in uſing 
to awaken the Fudges. Conſider Ciceros words in his words of the 
plea for Milk, Et enim hæc, Judices, non ſcripta, (ed _ ate, 0 
nata lex, &c. i. e. For this, My Lords, is not a — 8 
* written law, but born with us ;” you wvill find that tia. 
that piece comes up to the moſt beautiful verſes of all the 
ancients, by the arful uſe he makes of words, which bave 
the ſame termination ; but that way of writing was 
| retry abuſed to ſuch a degree of AﬀeAation, that 

ucilius the ſatyr iſt thought proper to ridicule it in one of 
his ſatyrs, from which Aulus Gellius tranſcribed ſome 
lines in the thirteenth * boot ef his Lucubrations (49). * He ſhould have 
Garaſſe did not ſuffer that blunder to paſs with impunity. id the eigh- 
Let us hear him. Wherein I ſay that Paſquier 2 Book, 
% expoled himſelf to be ſoundly laughed at by all thoſe © 
* who have but the leaſt knowledge in Chronology : (49) Paſquier, 
1% for how could Lucilius, who lived about an hundred Recherches de 44 
«« years before Cicero, ridicule what was done an . .. 
* hundred years after his death? It is as though J. (4A NNE 
«« ſpeaking of that over-nice and affected ſtyle in poe- wo 
« try, which is in uſe fince the time of Berthand and 
Malherbe, ſhould ſay, that Marot and Saint Gelais 
«* found it ſo ſhocking, that they ridiculed it in their 
« writings, and np, ſatyrs againſt it. Such was 
« alſo the learning of that ancient ſcholar, 1 
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retty ancient, from which it appears, that a man expoſed himſelf to great danget, 
who ventured to ſpeak ill of Lucilius's Poems [P]. 


« ed by Severinus Boetius in his book de Diſciplina 

% Scholarium, who aſked whether ZEneas was not Ju- 

« lius Cæſar's wife: ſuch was the impertinency of 

* that Miniſter cenſured by Horace Dolabella, in the 

% 6th chapter of his Apology, who being aſked Lier 

« fuerit prior ſecundum Annales E cclefie Conſtantinus an 

« Were ? whether of the two, Conſtantine the Great 

© or Nero was the moſt ancient according to the An- 

4% nals of the Church; declined very ingeniouſly to 

« anſwer that queſtion by repeating theſe words of our 

« Saviour, Non eft veſtrum nofſe tempora vel momenta. 

« Actor. 1. verſ. 7. It is not for you to know the times. 

*I am even apt to think, that though theſe men were 

„ very ignorant, yet if they had obſerved the differ- 

- « ence there is between the ſtyle of Lucilius and that 

« of Cicero, they would never have queſtioned that 

« Lucilius flouriſhed before Cicero; as, without any 

great ſkill in Chronology,people will be able to judge 

„ an hundred years hence, that Alain Charretier, 

« Froiflard and Monſtrelet lived before Monſieur Du 

« Vair; and I ſhould betray a moſt groſs ignorance, 

« if I ſhould fay that Alan Charretier or Monſtrelet, 

« condemned the ſtyle and figures of Amiot or Du 

(50) Garafſe, % Vair (50).“ It was a difficult matter to make a 

2 — good * to this cenſure ; and indeed we find that 

Wo re. the learned Paſquier's ſons made a very weak defenſe 

as to this particular. Here follows their anſwer. Ga- 

raſſe aſſerts that Lucilius lived an hundred years before 

Cicero ; which is abſolutely falſe : for Cicero and Pompey 

were Contemporaries, and Lucilius was Pompey's uncle; 

| fo that it is plain that our flanderer was greatly miſtaken 

in his calculation. He aſſerts in the ſecond place, that 

it might have been diſcovered by the difference of the 

ſtyles. This ignorance is flill more unſufferable than the 

former: for Pliny obſerves expreſily, that primus fuit 

Lucilius qui ſtylum acuiſſe dicitur. Lucilius was the 

firſt who, it is ſaid, rendered the ſtyle more acute: 

And Horace ſays he was emunctæ naris, à man of a de- 

licate taſte, and could make two hundred werſes in one 

hour ; and Quintilian flyles him Principem Satyricorum, 

the Prince of the Satyriſts; and what is more, the En- 

peror Hadrian preferred him to Virgil. Pray, confider 

now to what abſurdities a man is ſometimes reduced, when 

(51) Defenſe pour he pretends to cenſure an author (51). There is nothing 

—_ Paſquier to the purpoſe in that reply but the obſervation on the 

contre #* impeſ- | hundred years diſtance, which Garaſſe ſuppoſes be- 

de Frangois Ga- tween Cicero and Lucilius. That Jeſuit at the ſame 

roſſe, pag- 791, time that he is cenſuring an Anachroniſm, is himſelf 

792. guilty of one : for it is not true that Lucilius lived about 

an hundred years before Cicero ; he died a few years af- 

ter Cicero was born: Paſquier's Apologiſts might very 

eaſily have proved that particular ; but inſtead of urging 

good arguments, they only obſerve, that Lucilius was 

the uncle of Pompey, who was contemporary with 

Cicero. This is a miſtake : for Lucilius is thought to 

(52) See the re- have been Pompey's uncle, or his grand-uncle (5 2). 

_ mark [L]. They are very much in the wrong to pretend, that it 

is impoſſible to diſcover that Lucilius's ſtyle differs from 

Tully's. There is a greater difference between the 

ſtyle of Lucilius and that of Tully, than there is be- 

tween Monſieur Flechier's ſtyle and Clement Marot's. 

To be immediately convinced of this, you need only 

to caſt an eye, with ſome judgment, on the Latin Sa- 

tyriſt's fragment, and on any part of Tully's writings. 

To object againſt father Garaſſe Pliny's words erro- 

(53) Pliny ſaid neouſly quoted (53), and a paſſage from Quintilian alſo 

primmus condidit falſely tranſcribed (54), is pretending, that becauſe 

1 — Regnier is the firſt who wrote good ſatyrs in French, 

Lucilius qui Hy- his ſtyle does not differ from Monſieur Patru's, or from 

lum acuiſſe dici- Boileau's. The emundtæ naris from Horace proves no- 

tur. thing: it might very juſty be ſaid of Clement Marot, 

and of Regnier; and yet how greatly does not their 

(54) Quintilian ſtyle differ from that of Meflieurs Patru and Boileau ? 

d, in Sehr See the whole line from Horace. Emun&e naris bu- 
primus inſicnem Ws. - 

laudem adeptus RUS componere werſus, i. e.“ He was a ſharp wit, 

e Lucilius, aud but RUDE and uncokRECT.“ Were not Paſquier's 

nor, fuit prin- Apologilts obliged wretchedly to curtail the paſſage from 

teps ſatyricorum. Horace, before they dared to urge it as an authority ? 


And if they had given it entire, would they not have 

furniſhed their adverſary with arms againſt themſelves ? 

But this proof borrowed from Horace is a much leſs ri- 

diculous ſtyle, than that which follows, and which is 

extracted from the ſame author; Lucilius, according 

to Horace, could write two hundred lines in one hour's 

time, and therefore he wrote as well as Cicero. What 

monſtrous conſequence is this? who would not wonder 

at it, if it be conſidered, that Horace obſerves this as 

a defect in Lucilius, and compares immediately that 

author's poems to a muddy ſtream (55). The laſt (55) Nam fit 

proof of Stephen Paſquier's Apologiſts is not better than #* iet in 

the reſt ; it is grounded on a fact which is falſe, and „ Jepe ducet« 

which, if it were true, could be urged againſt them. Y? magnum There 

It was not Lucilius, but Ennius, whom Hadrian pre- ſus di#abar, 

ferred to Virgil; and this proves that Ennius's ſtyle fa" pede in uns, 

was more rank and muſty : for ſuch was the ſtyle Ha- _ Kare 

drian liked, as his hiſtorian obſerves. Amavit præ- v, Ine, 

terea genus dicendi vetuſtum. . Ciceroni Catonem, Sat. 4. lib. 1. 

Virgilio Ennium, Salluſtio Cælium pretulit (56). i. e. ver. 9. 

2 He loved an obſolete ſtyle . . . and ern Cato 

„ to Cicero, Exx Ius to Virgil and Czlius to Sal- (56) Spartian, in 

« Juſt,” adriano, cap, 
[P] A man expoſed himſelf to great danger, who ID in. 

wentured to ſpeak ill of Lucilius's poems.) It is a great ; 

while fince I read, what I ſhall here tranſcribe. ©* Our 

little Doctor does almoſt the ſame (57). Indeed, a (57) That is to 

« man of that temper is in great danger of being fy, Giric, like 

« laſhed (I mean by ſtrokes from the tongue, and the Ogg, der 

«« pen) for we do not live in ſuch a licentious age as 2. — 

that of thoſe young men of quality at Rome, who ple do. 

„ uſed to walk about the ſtreets all day long, with 

«« long whips hid under their gowns, to puniſh the in- 

« ſolence of thoſe, who would not admire the Poet 

* Lucilius, if they met with them in their way (58).” (583) Coſtar, 


When I read this, I imagined that ſince Coſtar quoted 5% de /- De- 


no authority for it, he did not know who was the firſt J 2 
that told this particular : I endeavoured thereſore to 
find it out; and I diſcovered that this was extracted 
from ſome lines, which were thought to be written by 
Horace, and have been prefixed to one of his ſatyrs 
(59) in ſome editions. Monſieur Dacier has inſerted (59) The Toth 
| 4d in his remarks on that Poet: I ſhall tranſcribe of the iſt boo 
＋ _ all that he * + any . where - | 
y it will appear that Monſieur has exaggera- 
ted, and — adorned the ſtory. 
« We may ſay of Lucilius, that he met with the 
„% happy fate of ſome women, who, though but in- 
differently handſome, do yet raiſe violent paſſions. 
« Amongſt his admirers, ſome were prepoſleſſed in 
« his favour to ſuch an exceſs, that they uſed to run 
« about the ſtreets, with whips under their gown to 
« laſh all thoſe, who ſhould dare to ſpeak ill of Lu- 
« cilius's poems. 


« Lucili, quam fis mendiſus, tefle Catone 

« Defenſore tuo pervincam, qui male factos 
« Emendare parat verſus. Hoc lenius ille 
« Eft quo vir melior. Longe ſublilior ille 
Qui multum puer & loris & funibus udis 
« Exornatus, ut et opem qui ferre Pottis 
« Antigquis paſſet contra faftidia noſtra, 

« Grammaticorum Equitum doctiſſimus. 


* 
— — — — - 
of 7 « has 


—— & 


* Lucilius, 1 ſhall prove to you, that you abound with 
** faults, and 1 ſhall urge the authority of Cato himſelf, 
« your greateſt admirer. As he is the moſt honeſt man, 


« fo he is the kindeft and moſt indulgent. But he is not 


% ſo ſublle and cunning as that learned Knight, who 

&* takes care to be well provided with whips and whip 

* cords, to revenge the ancient Poets for our diſguſt. 

* Theſe lines had been prefixed to this ſatyr, as though 

„ they were written by Horace, and were the begin- 

ning of this piece. Canterus and Lilius Gyraldus ; 

% have been miſtaken herein; but though Horace be 8 8 = 
* not the author of theſe lines, yet they are not bad; e 19909 


a ſt book of 
« we find by them that Lucilius's poems have not wo pag. 65 
« always been univerſally eſteemed (60).” of the 6th vol 


LUCRETIA, a Roman Lady, illuſtrious for her beauty, and noble extraction [A], 


[4] Mluftrious for her . . . noble extraftion.) The 
family of Lucretia was doubtleſs patrician, ſince we find 


conſuls in it, at à time when plebeians were not ad- 
mitted to the conſulſhip. It made a very noble figure 
1 | | in 
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and ſtill more for her virtue, was married to Collatinus, a relation of Tarquin King of 
Rome. Nothing is more univerſally known than the motive which prompted her to kill 
herſelf ; however I ſhall relate the particulars of that tragical ſtory, Tarquin, not 
being able to poſſeſs himſelf of the town of Ardea ſo ſoon as he had flattered himſelf, re- 
ſolved to beſiege it in form. The ſiege continued a long time, and did not prevent the | 
young Princes from regaling one another pretty often. Sextus entertaining his two bro- 
thers and Collatinus at ſupper, the converſation fell on the fair-ſex ; and there aroſe a 
diſpute among them, not on the beauty of their miſtreſſes, as would be the caſe in our 
days, but on the beauty of their wives ; every one aſſerting that his wife was the hand- 
ſomeſt. The diſpute growing hot, Collatinus propoſed a means of deciding it. To 
what purpoſe is ſo many words? fays he; we may ſoon have viſible proofs of the ſupe- 
rior charms of my Lucretia. Let us get on horſeback, and go to {our wives unexpect- 
edly ; the deciſion of the queſtion will thereby be eaſier than if they had prepared them- 
ſelves to receive us. Being heated with wine, they eagerly agreed to the propoſal, and 
rode to Rome full ſpeed. There they found Tarquin's daughters-in-law, regaling them- 
ſelves luxuriouſly with perſons of the ſame age with themſelves. They afterwards went 
to Collatia; and though it was very late when they arrived there, they found Lucretia 
amidſt her maids, and employed in woollen works. Pergunt inde Collatiam : ubi Lu- 
cretiam haud quaquam ut regias nurus, quas in convivio luxuque cum equalibus viderant, 
'_ , Tempus terentes, ſed nocte ſera deditam lane inter Incubrantes ancillas in medio ædium ſeden- 
2 tem inveniunt (a). They all agreed that ſne exceeded the others, and returned back to the 
camp. Sextus, inflamed with love for her, went back a few days after, unknown to any 
perſon, to Collatia. He there was received with all the politeneſs that was thought due 
to a near relation, the King's eldeſt ſon, and who was not ſuſpected to harbour any diſ- 
honeſt thought. After ſupper, he was conducted to the bed-chamber in which he was to 
lie. However, he did not fall aſleep ; but the inſtant he imagined every one was faſt aſleep, 
he went ſoftly, with a drawn ſword in his hand, into Lucretia's bed-chamber ; where, 
after threatning to kill her in caſe ſhe made the leaſt noiſe, he made a declaration of his 
. paſſion to her, He employed the moſt tender intreaties, as well as the moſt terrible 
menaces, and all the artifices poſſible to touch a woman's heart, But all this was to no 
purpoſe ; Lucretia perſiſted in her conſtancy and reſolution; ſhe even was not to be 
moved by the fear of death; but, at laſt, ſhe could not reſiſt Sextus's menace, viz. of 
expoſing her to the utmoſt infamy. He declared to her, that after having killed her, he 
would kill a ſlave ; and then laying him in her bed, ſpread a report, that having catched 
them in the act of adultery, he had puniſhed them with death. Having by this means 
accompliſhed his infamous deſign, he withdrew as contented and as proud of his con- 
veſt, as if it had been juſtly atchieved, and agreeable to the laws of noble gallantry. 
he Lady, now plunged in a deep melancholy, ſent to entreat her father who was in 
Rome, and her huſband who was at the ſiege of Ardea, to come to her with all ſpeed, 
They accordingly did ſo; when ſhe told them her misfortune, and conjured them to re- 
venge her cauſe. This they promiſed to do, and gave her all the conſolation in their 
power; but ſhe was quite inconſolable, and drawing forth a dagger which ſhe had hid 
under her clothes, ſtabbed herſelf to the heart. Brutus, who ſaw this ſpectacle, found 
therein the opportunity he had ſo long ſought after, of freeing Rome from Tarquin's 3 
tyranny; and ſo far improved this opportunity, that the kingly power was aboliſhed 05 ; the co a». f. 
| x and, . 57, 7 
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in the reign of Tarquin the proud; for this Prince 

gave the government of Rome: to Spukius Lucke- 

(1) Livivg, Ib. ius Tricipitinus, father to our Lucretia, married to 
1. Cap. 59s a Prince of the blood (1). Some authors relate* (2), 
(2) See Plutarch that Numa Pompilius having been created King of 
r = Rome, married a woman named Lucretia. If ſhe was 
a of the family I ſpeak of here, as is very probable, 
could we defire a better proof of the illuſtrious anti- 

quity of that houſe ? Spurius Lucretius, after his daugh- 

(3) Dion, Hal ter's death, was created [nterrex, and appointed Brutus 
org oe 4 and Collatinus his ſon-in-law, Conſuls (3). The lat- 
cap. $0, ter was forced, ſoon after, to give up his employment, 
(4) Idem, lib and retire to Lanuvium (4), where he ſpent the remain- 
my in, 2 der of his life, which yes a very long one. 
Valerius, who ſucceeded him, took Spurius Lucre- 

(s) Idem, ibid. tius for his Collegue (5), after Brutus had been killed; 


PP? but this Collegue died in a very few days (6). I find a 
(6) idem, ibia, Titus LucxegTius who was Conſul the year follow- 
cap. 13+ ing, and a few years after (7) ; and one PuBLivs Lu- 


a CRETIUs Coll to Valerius, at the time that the 

0) Uning the latter was in his third conſulate (8). It is ſuppoſed 
bs. that this Titus Lucretius is the father of Lucius Lu- 
(3) dem, ibid. cxET1uUs Tricipitinus, Conſul of the year of Rome 
2 291 (0). I omit ſeveral Lucretii, who afterwards filled 
(9) See Sigonius the chief employments in the ſtate, before it was de- 
in Faſtis, 4 ann, creed that Plebeians ſhould be admitted to them. There 
245, is no need to deſcend to all theſe particulars, to prove 
that the Lucretii Tricipitini were of a Patrician fami- 

ly. What I have related is ſufficient to that purpoſe. 

Woe are not certain that the dms can be faid of the 


Lucretii ſirnamed Veſpillo or Ofella, or ſome other; (10) Livius, lib. 
and there are even ſome Lucretii, whoſe ſirname is not 27. cap. 5. 
known, who were of a Plebeian family ; for we ſee one 11) Aurelius 
Marcus Lucxzrius, Tribune of the people in the Victor, de Piris 
time of the ſecond Punic war (10). It is to be ob- IH cap. 64. 
ſerved that QuinTus Lux ius was the firſt who was 
ſirnamed Velpillo, becauſe he threw the body of Tiberius 
Gracchus into the river: Cujus corpus Lucretii Madilis e 
manu in Tiberim miſſum; unde ille Veſpillo dictus (11). * 41 err =o 
Cicero (12) ſpeaks with applauſe of one QuinTus Lu- 1. pag. m. 237 ; 
CRET1Us Veſpillo, a good Civilian and Advocate. & lib. 3. pag. 
One QuinTus LuckeTivs Veipillo, a Senator, who 307. 
followed Pompey's party (13), was preſerved, by his (1) val Max, 
faithful wife, from the fury of the Jriumviri who had lib. 6. cap. 7. 
proſcribed him (14). This, in all probability, is the ſame 1) Div, l. 
perſon who obtain d che Con ſulſhip the year of Rowe 734 (15) Div ive 54. 
(15). Cicero ſpeaks of LuczzT1vs Otellz, as of an Ora- 
tor who had a better talent at haranguing the people, 
than at pleading cauſes, aptior conciontbirs quam judiciis 
(15). Meme — this wretchedly. Ze 5 bet- "mag 
ter qualified, ſays he, o make ſpeeches than to pronounce ſen- Life of Lucreria. 
fences or 1 eng, author (17) _— that Ci- 
cero repreſenis him as much vetter qualified to be a Fudge, 
than Nr Orator. It is thought a 8 — this 22. — — 
Ofella is the ſame with him, who abandoning Marius's 

rty, joined Sylla, and retook Præneſte, where he (190 „ Livy, in 
Lace younger Marius to kill himſeif. But not- Zprt- lib. 88 & 
withſtanding this Sylla cauſed him to be killed in the 9 5 Patercu- 
middle of the Forum, becauſe he had ſued for the Con- — * 
ſulſhip h deſire (19). 5 


12) Cicero in 
Bruto, cap. 48. 


16) Cicero, in 
Brute, cop. 18. 


(18 Onomaſti- 


ſe) Liv. lib. 1. 


- — — —— — 


(20) Dion. Hel. 
lib. 4+ cap 72», : 
Note, he ob- 
ſerves, that Sex- 
tus enforced his 
oath with promi- 
ſes and threats. 


(21) Livius, lib, partes muliebrem animum (21). 


Je THY a > E 
d Too H mediately ſent to the camp to carry this news to Col- 
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and, in this manner, Lucretia's death occaſioned the liberty of the Romans, a circum- 
ſtance that has added great luſtre to the immortal memory of that Lady. Hiftorians 


late her rape variouſly [BJ]. The epitaph which is ſeen in Italy, and which it is pre- 
— * 5 . her huſtand [C], muſt certainly be ſuppoſititious. 


tended was wrote by Co 


er 


raviſher was not long expoſed to a remorſe of conſcience, or to the ſevere reproaches of 
the family which he entirely ruined ; for he retired to the city of the Gabii, where he had 
formerly commanded, and there loſt his life a little after, Sext. Targuinius Gabios lan- 


quam in ſuum regnum profectus, 
piniſque 'conciverat,, eft interfectus (c). 


are not only falſe wit, but alſo idle, cavilling ſophiſtry [D]. 


[B] Hiſtorians relate her rape wariouſly.) Dionyſi- 
us Halicarnaſſeus and Livy have given the moſt ample 
account of it. They lived at that time; and conſult- 
ed, with great accuracy, the authors who had preceded 
them. Nevertheleſs they agree only on the three or 
four general points following. 1. That Sextus came 
by night into Lucretia's bed-chamber. 2. That ha- 
ving long reſiſted the menaces of death, intreaties and 
promiſes, ſhe at laſt yielded, upon her bein threatned 
with infamy. 3. That ſhe killed herſelf the next 
day. 4. That Brutus took this opportunity to change 
the frame of government. The former of thefe two 
hiſtorians gives a more circumſtantial relation than the 
other ; for inſtance he tells us, that Sextus gave Lucretia 
a promiſe, to marry her, by which means ſhe would 
inſtantly be Queen of the Gabii, and afterwards of 
Rome after Tarquin's death, whoſe ſucceſſor, as his 
eldeſt fon; he muſt certainly be (20). Livy employs 
only the general expreſſions following: Stricto gladio 
ad dormientem Lucretiam wenit, finifiraque manu mu- 
lieris pectore oppreſſo 3 Tace, Lucretia, ingquit, Sex. 
Targquinius ſum, ftrrum in manu eft : morifre, fi emiſeris 
wocem. C m pavida e ſomno mulier nullam opem, prope 
mortem imminentem videret; tum Tarquinius fateri amo- 
rem, orare : miſcere precibus minas : verſare in omens 
i. e. He drew near 
*« to the ſleeping Lucretia with his drawn ſword, when 
« laying his left hand on her breaſt ; Lucretia, ſays 
* he, ſpeak not a word ! I am Sextus Tarquinius ; 
4% my hand is armed with a {word ; if you open your 
lips, you are a dead woman ! Lucretia, ſtarting in 
* terror from her ſlumbers, ſaw no aſſiſtance at hand, 
and death ſtaring her in the face. Then Tarquin 
made a declaration of his Paſſion ; conjured her; 
„ intermixed menaces with intreaties ; and employed 


every art that might prevail on a woman.” But 


to know the difference between theſe two hiſtorians, 
my readers need only call to mind, that Livy relates 
the incident, as I have given it in the text of this ar- 
ticle; and at the ſame time takes notice of the fol- 
lowing particulars, which are extracted from Diony ſius 
Halicarnafſeus. Sextus having been ſent to Collatia 
by Tarquin, upon affairs relating to the ſiege of Ardea, 
went and lodged at the houſe of his relation Collatinus, 
who was at that time in the camp; and judged this a 
favourable opportunity to gratify the paſſion with which 
he had been ſtruck for Lucretia, in a former viſit. 
The Hiſtorian does not ſpeak of the diſpute of the 
young Princes with regard to the beauty of their wives ; 
of that diſpute, I ſay, which obliged them to go to Rome 
and Collatia to decide their conteſt. 'This circum- 
ſtance was nevertheleſs ſingular enough, to deſerve 
being related by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and at the 
ſame time would be a great embelliſhment to the ſtory. 
Lucretia, oppreſſed with grief, took coach at day- 
break as ſoon as Sextus was withdrawn. She took a 
mourning habit, and a dagger under her gown, and 
went to Rome, with a dejected countenance, and her 
eyes bathed in tears, without anſwering a word to thoſe 
who enquire the cauſe of her affliction. The moment 
ſhe was arrived at her father's houſe, ſhe fell proſtrate 
before him; wept without once opening her lips, and 
at laſt belought him to ſend for her relations and friends; 


(22) Otte 74 x4) and as ſoon as they were come, ſhe told them her ſto- 


Saxipano in wie penn 


ry ; begged the Gods would take her ſoon out of 
this world (22), and ſtabbed herſelf. Valerius was im- 


latinus, and to endeavour in concert with him, to ſtir 


ders & demonas up the Soldiers to rebel. He met, near Rome, Col- 


wt fe cito & vita 
eximerent. Dion- 
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latinus and Brutus, who knew nothing of what-had 
happened. Here we have variations that are ſomething 
ſurprizing ; and which prove that the firſt hiſtorians, 


ab ultoribus veterum ſimultatum quas ſibi ipſe cedibus ra- 
The reflections which ſome writers have made 


It has been aſſerted, 5 
another 


thoſe from whom Livy and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
borrowed, did not take all the proper meaſures for get- 
ting an exact information. 

Here follow ſome other yariations. Servius gives the 
name of Aruns to Lucretia's raviſher, and other hiſtorians 

ive him the name of Sextus, and call another of Tar- 
quin's ſons, Aruns (23). Servius abovemention'd ſuppoſes (23) Obſerve 
that, ta decide the conteſt, they firſt went to Lucretia's Powever that 
houſe at Collatia, and afterwards to Rome. He declares 2 lib. 1, 
that the ſlave, who was brought into Lucretia's bed-cham- 1% 20 Tin * 
ber, was an Ethiopian (24). Ido not mention Ovid, who Arun, 
relates (25) Lucretia's ſad ſtory, with many circum- 
ſtances not taken notice of by any hiſtorian, He has (24) Fx Sri 
made uſe of the privileges allo ved to Poets, and in- * Enid 1b. 8, 
vented whatever he thought would be moſt proper to "99s 
adorn bis tory. He has even inſerted what the & recks (25) Lib. 2. 
had ſaid of Polyxena (26), who was very careful to F. 
ſpread her robe in a proper manner, to prevent, as ſhe (26 g. the e. 
fell, any thing from being ſeen which modeſty would mark [II] f the 
have concealed. article OLYM- 
; | PAS. 

Nec mora, celato figit ſua pectora ferro : | 

Et cadit in patrios ſanguinolenta pedes. 
Tunc quoque, jam moriens, ne non procumbat honeft, 

Reſpicit : bac etia cura cadentis erat (27). (27) Ovid. Fag. 
lib. 2. ver. $31, 
« Inſtant the hidden poniard pierc'd her breaſt; © /*4- 
« And, at her father's feet, ſhe fell all bioody ; 
Vet, in her dyiog moments, ſhe contrived, 
« To fall as chaſtly as became Lucretia.” 


But as it would not be the leaſt embelliſhment, to tell 
that the raviſher of this Lady was Tarquin's youngeſt 
ſon; we muſt ſuppoſe that Ovid, in this, followed 
ſome tradition, and therefore that hiſtorians. were di- 
vided on this particular point. Moſt ſay that the 
adulterer was the eldeſt ſon of that Prince, and ſome 
others ſuppoſe him to have been the youngeſt. 
[C] The epitaph which .. . it is pretended was wrote by 
Collatinus her huſband.) It is thus, Collatinus Targui- 
nius dulciſſime conjugi & incomparabili, pudicitie decori, 
mulierum gloria, wixit annis XX11, menſ. 111. d. vl. 
prob dolor, que fuit cariſſima (28). i. e. Collatinus (28) Glandory. 
„ Tarquinius, to his deareſt and incomparable wife, Onomatt. pag. 
1% the honour of chaſtity, and glory of her ſex. She 555 
„lived twenty two years, three months, and ſix days. 
« Alas! how tenderly I loved her !” We are told that 
this inſcription is ſeen at Rome, and in the Dioceſe of 
Viterbo (29). (29) Idem, ibid, 
[D] The refleions evhich ſome auriters have made, 
are not only falſe wit, but alſo idle, cavilling ſo- 
phiſtry.] modern author in all probability thought 
himſelf very witty, in obſerving that Lucretia killed her- 
ſelf too late; and that if ſhe could prevail with her- 
ſelf to part with life, it was not till after ſhe had taſted (30) What judg- 
the pleaſures of the forbidden fruit (30). This is the ment ſhall ve 
falſeſt raillery in the world; and there is no rea- — oy 
ſonable man but will agree, that on ſuch an occaſion, Car 
to lay aſide gravity, and aim ever ſo little at jeſting, thought of her, , 
is not only raſh boldneſs, but alſo ſtupidity and bru- that ſhe killed 
tiſhneſs. The action of Lucretia ſhould excite no other bertel too lats? 
ſenſations but thoſe-of pity and admiration. Her con- — . 
duct was free from the leaſt tincture of impurity ; ſhe be neceſſary that 
fell a pure, unſullied ſacrifice to the love of true glory; 4 h man 
and it would be as ridiculous to ſay, that a man is a Huld be in (ove, 
rodigal, who throws away his clothes to ſave his life ges f, 182, 
y ſwimming, as to ſay that there was any thing like ,.5;ana, pag: 
leudneſs in Lucretia's patience; for this illuſtrious Lady 281. 1& Dutch 
was not paſlive on any other account but to ſave her edit. 
reputation. If the reader would ſee the efforts of ca- (31) H. Ste- 
villers, he may peruſe the long paſſage following from phens's Apel 
Henry Stephens (31). “ And yet poor: Lueretia did J Hereder: chap- 
3 e £14143 e en eee bi 1 
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(32) This is Re- 
natus Laurent de 
la Barre. 

Theſe verſcs are 
in his Notes on 
Tertullian's book 
ad Martyres. 
Moreri gives 
them; but that 
paſſage has been 
omitted in the 
Dutch editions, 
and in that of 
Paris 1699- 
However, it 
ſhould not have 
been omitted. 
Moreri calls him 
Renatus Laurent, 
but he ſhould 
have ſaid Renatus 
Laurent de la 
Jarre. 
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another place, that religion had no manner of concern in the action of Lucretia. A 


« not paſs a right judgment on herſelf, when after hav- 
ing been thus raviſhed, ſhe ſaid that ſhe had loſt her 
«« chaſtity, fince it is certain, that virtue cannot be 
«« raviſhed or forced by any human power; and there- 
« fore, what ſhe adds, that her body was violated, 
e but that her heart or mind is not guilty, contradicts 
„ what ſhe had been ſaying, viz. that ſhe had loft her 
« chaſtity ; it being certain that this virtue is ſeated 
« jn the heart or mind and not in the body. This 
„ the heathens ſeem not to have well conſidered, they 
% having not only excuſed the action of this woman, 
„ in being her own murderer ; but have taken occa- 
« fjon from thence to exalt her to the ſkies, as a 
% magnanimous woman; of a great foul, in that 
« ſhe revenged by her death, the outrage com- 
« mitted on her chaſtity. However, before Tae 
« them, with reſpe& to the outrage which they ſay 
„ was done to her chaſtity, I would defire them to 
e tell me, in what ſenſe they take the word revenge; 
« it ſeeming to me a thing againſt all reaſon, that an 
« injury ſhould be revenged by the death of the per- 
« ſon who received, and not by the death of the per- 
4 ſon who occaſioned it. On this I would obſerve to 
« them, that ſhe herſelf does not ſay, Mors ultrix erit, 
« or windex, that is, my death ſhall revenge it; but 
„ Mors teſtis erit, my death ſhall witneſs it; as though 
« ſhe had faid my death ſhall teſtify to the world, 
« what I myſelf cannot diſcover, it being a ſecret in 
«© my own conſcience, Viz. that pleaſure was fo far 
from making me conſent to ſuch an act, that life is 
«« diſtaſteful to me for having committed it. But to 
«© come to the anſwer of the other point, I ſay, that 
« taking it for granted that this death implied revenge, 
„ jt muſt be the revenge of an outrage done to the 
« body, and not to the mind, the feat of chaſtity. 
«« This circumſtance a certain author (whoſe name St. 
« Aaſtin concealed) having conſidered in a declama- 
«© tion, broke into the fine expreſſions following, on 
4 [acretia's ſad fate: wonderful circumſtance! here 
« are two perſons, and yet one only commits. adul- 
« tery, But St. Auſtin argues afterwards in this man- 
« ner; in caſe it was not leudneſs, to have to do with 
« the man in queſtion againſt her will, ſhe was not 
«© puniſhed juſtly, becauſe ſhe was chaſte, For it is 
« certain, the more the adulterous act is excuſed, the 
«© more the murther is PR upon the ſuppoſition 
% however that it is lawful for a perſon to kill him- 
« ſelf. And the ſame St. Auſtin who applauds the 
« abovementioned ſaying of this Rhetorician, ſeems 
« alſo to have ſucceeded extremely well in that other 
argument, in caſe he gives it as his, Si adultera, 
„% cur laudata? fi pudica, cur occiſa ? i. e. If ſhe be 
„% an adultereſs, why is praiſed? If chaſte, why 
« was /be killed? On theſe words a friend (32) of mine, 
« man of learning, and whom God has endowed 
« with many graces, the fruits of which are now 
„ ſpread over different parts of the Chriſtian world, 
lately wrote an epigram with which I ſhall be glad 
&* to favour my readers. It is as follows, 


« Si tibi fort? fuit, Lucretia, gratus adulter, 
« [mmerito ex merita præmia cæde petis : 

« Fin potius caſto vis eft allata pudbri, 
« Ous furor eft hoſtis crimine velle mori? 

« Fruſtra igitur laudem captas, Lucretia: namęue 
« Vel furioſa ruis, vel ſcelerata cadis. 


« J alſo will give it in French, as taken off hand, 
« by a friend of the author. 


« Si le paillard t'a pleu, c'eſt a grand tort Lucrece 

«« Que par ta mort tu veux, coulpable, eſtre louee : 

« Mais fi ta chaſtete par force eſt violee, 

« Pour le forfaict d' autruy mourir eſt ce ſageſle ? 

Pour neant donc tu veux ta memoire eſtre heureuſe: 

Car ou tu meurs meſchante, ou tu meurs furieuſe.“ 
The ſenſe is, | 

« Lucretia, if th' adulterous act was pleaſin 

«« T was juſt to plunge the dagger in thy boſom. 

« But if the wretch to violence had recourſe, 

«« Why would you die for one who us'd you ill? 

« In vain, Lucretia, then, you challenge praiſe, x 

« Since you, or frantic, or elſe guilty die.” 


learned 


Lewis Guyon (33) ſtole all theſe particulars from Henry (33) Lewis 
Stephens, without making ſcarce the leaſt alteration, and Guyon, Drverſes 
without citing him; which practice is uſual with 83 7. 
him (34). A Spaniſh Jeſuit has trifled away his tine . 
in the like cavils; however he has intermixed, as will (34) See the re- 
be ſeen in the following remark, ſome good things with mark [3] of the 
them. He approves the Latin verſes abovementioned ; tc LEO VI- 
and aſſerts that Lucretia did not ſhew either chaſtity or TVS: 
courage ; and that, our of cowardiſe, ſhe feared her 
huſband's poniard more than her own. Ni d:/cubrio 
ho uno ni lo otro: no lo primers, puts confintio:; y como dixe 
Sant Ambroſio a otra de ſu manera: ( Facilius opor- () S. Jnr. ad 
tuit ſanguinem cum ſpiritu fundere, quam perdere wirg. lapſam cop. 
caſlitatem. Ni tamporo moſtro lo ſeg undo, pues por fla- 5 
que a de ani mo temio mas el cuchilly de Colatino, que e (+) S. The. ad 
ſuyo propio: y por efto fe mato con de ſe ſperacion, la Col. c. 3. left 1. 
gual (+) pone Santo Thomas por hija dela luxnria (35) (35" Juan de 
1. e. She did not ſhew either the one or the other: Terres, J lie- 
not the firſt, becauſe ſhe gave her conſent, when, as is h Ara de 
obſerved by St. Ambroſe, e Hould have conſented Prencipes, ib 19. 
to loſe her life, rather than her chaſtity: nor the ſe- 8. page 5776 
cond, fince ſhe was ſo cowardly as to be more 
afraid of Collatinus's dagger than of her own ; and 
for that reaſon ſhe laid violent hands on herſelf out 
of deſpair, which St. Thomas calls the offipring or 
daughter of luxury.” Now all theſe aſſertions are 
falſe and unjuſt. Lucretia ſhewed both a ſtrong love 
for chaſtity and a great bravery. When a perſon has 
the courage to kill himſelf, to ſecure his reputation, does 
not ſuch a one prefer death to the loſs of glory, and 
is there even ſo much as the ſhadow of cowardiſe in 
this? If this be a thing in oppoſition to the laws of 
true religion, it is at leaſt conformable to the ideas of 
the heruiſm of the heathens. But Jet us make a few 
reflections on Henry Stephens's words. 
He charges Lucretia with condradiction and igno- 
rance. She was ignorant of the true name of things, 
becauſe ſhe imagined ſhe had loſt her chaſtity, not- 
withitanding the reſiſtance made by her will. She 
contradicted herſelf, becauſe ſhe immediately added, 
that her body only had been violated. Qi, ſalvi ef 
mulieri amiſſa pudicitia? Theſe are her words, we/- 
tigia viri alieni Cellatine in leo ſunt tw. Ceterum 
corpus eft tantum wialatum, animus inſons: mors teſtis 
erit : ſed date dextras fidemgue, haud impune adultero 
fore (36). 1. e. When a woman has loſt her chaſtity (36) Liv'vs, lib. 
% what is left her? OCollatine ! the marks of another ** cap. 58. 
«© man are (een in thy bed. However, my tody only 
„% was violated, my ſoul is guiltleſs. Death ſhall be 
* witnels to this; but give me your hand, and make 
me a ſolemn promiſe that the adulterer ſhall not go 
unpuniſhed.“ I am ſurprized that Henry Stephens, 
who was an able Grammarian, ſhould have fo little 
conſidered, that in the uſage of all languages, the ſame 
words without the leaſt 1mpropriety, are taken in 
different ſenſes, more or leſs extenſive. Did he fancy 
he could inſtruct Livy, in the ſignification of the word 
pudicitia? I ſay Livy, for he is the author of Lucre- 
tia's expreſſions, The Latin, which was ſpoke in 
Rome in that Lady's time, was not like the Latin of 
that eloquent hiſtorian: and it is ſcarce probable to 
ſuppoſe that he had met with the very words em- 
ployed by Lucretia. Every hiſtorian turned them after 
his manner; and ſuch as were moſt accurate, con- 
tented themſelves with preſerving their ſenſe and 
ſtrength. It is probable that ſhe complained of hav- 
ing loſt her honour ; of being diſhonoured, or that 
Sextus had violated her honour &c. There is no 
impropriety in theſe expreſſions. In this manner a 
French woman, in the like circumſtances, would ex- 
preſs herſelf, though ſhe was a perſect miſtreſs of her 
own tongue, and endeavoured notwithſtandirg her ſor- 
row to break through the Grammar rules. Thoſe 
who ſteal a virgin, and enjoy her by force, are con- 
ſidered as raviſhers of her honour; and in caſe her (37) It is to be 


parents or relations ſhould carry their proſecution no 
further, than to inſiſt that the raviſher ſhould marry 
her, ſuch a proſecution is juſtly called a profecution 
in order for the repairing: of injured honour, * The 
ſame phraſes would have been uſed, though the vio- 
lence had not been ſo extreme; I mean, in caſe the 
raviſher had obtained ſome fort of conſent (37) ; be+ 
cauſe, having put it to her option, either to yield » 

| is 


obſcrved, that 
notwithſtanding 
this, his 26&tion 
would be con itru- 
ed as a true tape, 
and puniſhable 
according to the 
rigour of the 
Laws enacted a- 


g unſt tavihers · 


his paſſion or to die, or be put to the torture, or 
ſtarved, or any other pain capable of intimidating 
the moſt reſolute ; ſhe had choſen the firſt part of the 
option, without any ways approving it inwardly. Now, 
in caſe Lucretia could ſay with propriety that her ho- 
nour was loſt, ſhe might very well make uſe of words 
equivalent to pudicitia amiſſa, It is to be obſerved 
that Ovid employs the words pudor raptus, to denote 


LUC 


learned man has oppoſed to this opinion, ſome remarks which deſerve very well to be 


examined. 


Auſtin addreſſes himſelf, and requires as judges of the 
queſtion, would ſoon have undeceived him, by ſhew- 
ing, that thoſe laws which did not allow particular 

rſons to take away dne another's lives, did not de- 
E any one the privilege of diſpoſing of his own life. 
Do not you know, they would have faid to him, in 
what admiration Cato, Brutus, Caſſius, and fo 
many other illuſtrious Romans have always been held, 


(43) Tenuitque 
fugam, rapuitque 
pudorem, Ovid. 
Metam. lib, 1. 
vet. 600. 


the forced enjoyment of a maiden (38); and that 
Plautus expreſſes deflowering, by the words pudicitia 
pulſa (39). Thus the —— contradiction aſ- 
cribed to Lucretia falls to the ground; for any maidens 


or wives who ſhould complain, in this age, of their 
having been violated, diſhonoured, or bereaved of 


for preferring death to a life that would have occa- 
ſioned their being ſpectators of the oppreſſion of li - 
berty, or left them to the mercy of their ene- 
mies, or in a languiſhing ſtate? Do not you know 
with what elogiums the courage of Porcia (42) and (42) Se, Vile, 
Arria (43) are crowned ? Do not you know, that we Maxim- lib. 4, 


(39) Plane Bic 


(40) Liv. lib. Is 


Ax objection of 
2 Auſtin an- Auſtin is, that ſelf-murther is a crime, and he en- 


(40 Auguſt. de 


lib. I. cap. 19. 


le en qui mibi their honour at the ſacking of a city, or elſewhere, have ſeen, with ſome uneaſineſs, that Cleopatra, who e (49) 
in Epidauro pri- might add, without contradicting themſelves, that brought diſhonour on herſelf by her debauched be- (42) Se Pliny, ' verſes 
— 2 their ſoul was no ways concerned in that pollution. haviour, enjoyed the unmerited glory of chooſing death, Erift. 16. lib. , > 
in Epidico, At, Henry Stephens does not know what he ſays, when rather than the diſgrace of being led in triumph. 414+ 
4+ Sc. 1. ver» he affirms that the heathens afterwards applauded Lu- 
0 cretia, for revenging, by ber death, the outrage done to Quæ generoſius 
1 her chaſtity. They certainly did not give this turn to Perire quarens, nec muliebriter 
| their encomiums ; whatever he advances therefore to E xpavit enſem, nec latentes 
| | refute them is a deception ; it is a fallacy called Igno- Claſſe citã reparavit oras. An! 
| ratio elenchi. The heathens who applaud Lucretia, Auſa & jacentem wiſere regiam * + 
| ound their panegyric on the very ſtrong ſenſe ſhe Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas gy 
| Rad of glory, for being reputed a chaſte wife, and Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
| her very great delicacy with regard to that point of Corpore combiberet venenum, 
| honour: a delicacy ſo great, that it did not permit Deliberatd morte ferocior : (50) 
| her to ſurvive the high inſult that had been put upon Sæuis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens, Crpit 
it. What our critic takes from St. Auſtin, and whoſe Privata deduci ſuperbo = 
meaning he did not well underſtand, is liable to the Non humilis mulier triumph (44). (44) Horst. Ode * 
ſame objection. It is ſtill upon the falſe ſuppoſition 37+ lib. 1. 


that Lucretia killed herſelf by way of puniſhment for 
her crime. Now this is being ignorant of the ſtate of 
the queſtion. The Lady in queſtion knew herſelf to 
be innocent, and yet would die, that no lend woman 
might have the confidence to live, upon pretence that 
Lucretia, after being raviſhed, was ſo mean and daſ- 
tardly as to ſurvive her rape. Ego me, etfi peccato ab- 
folvo, ſupplicio non libero. Nec ulla deinde impudica 
exemplo Lucretiæ wvivet (40). 


One of the moſt reaſonable objections urged by St, 


forces his argument by the encomiums that were 
beſtowed on Lucretia. He argues ad hominem againſt 
the heathens, and alledges to them the laws of their 
own tribunals. Theſe would have obliged them to 
puniſh a man who had killed Lucretia. Ye therefore 
would be obliged, continues he, to puniſh her, in 
caſe ſhe were charged before you with laying violent 
hands on herſelf. If you anſwer that it is impoſſible to 
Puniſh her, as ſhe is not in being, why do you beſtow 
ſo many elogiums on the murtherer of a virtuous per- 
ſon ? Sed quid eft hoc, quod in eam gravius vindicatur, 
que adulterium non admifit * Nam ille patrid cum pa- 
tre pulſus eft: hac ſummo eſt madtata ſupplicio. Si 
non eft illa impudicitia, que invita opprimitur ; non ef 
hc juſtitia, qua caſta punitur. Vos appello, Leges 
TF udiceſque Romani. Nempe poſt perpetrata facinora, 
nec quemguam ſceleſtum indemnatum impune wvoluiſtis occidi. 
St ergo ad veſtrum judicium quiſquam deferret hoc cri- 
men, wvobiſque probaretur, non ſolum indemnatam, ve- 
rum etiam caſtam & innocentem interfeftam eſſe mulie- 
rem; nonne eum qui id feciſſet, ſeveritate congrua plete - 
retis? Hoc fecit illa Lucretia, illa, illa fic predicata 
Lucretia, innocentem, caſtam, vim perpeſſam Lucretiam 
inſuper interemit. Proferte ſententiam. Quad ſi prop- 
terea non poteſlis, quia non adſiat quam punire poſſitis, 
cur interfectricem innocentis & caſte tanta predicatione 
laudatis (41). I ſhall not pretend to authorize or juſtify 
thoſe who ſhould obſerve, in this Lady's favour, that 
St. Auſtin condemned her by principles of which ſhe 
had no knowledge, ſhe being ignorant of thoſe maxims 
or axioms of the Chriſtian religion, which forbid ſui- 
cide. She therefore might have complained of her 
being brought before ſuch a tribunal ; ſhe might have 
refuſed ſubmiſſion to it, and inſiſt upon being judged 
by thoſe who were naturally her judges; by thoſe 
ideas of grandeur and heroiſm, which have perſuaded 
ſuch numbers, that death is preferable to living with 
diſhonour. However, as I obſerved, I ſhall not con- 
cern my ſelf with this anſwer, but rather chooſe this 
other remark. The Roman magiſtrates to whom St. 


* But ſhe defign'd a nobler fate, 
« And falling would appear as great 
« As when ſhe fill'd the throne; 
No fears betrayed, 
« Nor fled to coaſts unknown, 
Jo live ſecure, or meanly beg for aid; 
“Her falling throne with ſmiling look 
She boldly ſaw ; ſhe dared provoke 
Fierce ſerpents rough with pois'nous trains 
« 'To dart their tongues, 
And fill her dying veins : 
*© Grown furious now, on death reſolv'd ſo long i 
The ſtout Liburnian ſhips, the fame, 
«« And laſting glory of her ſhame, 
* She envy'd : ſhe a ſoul too proud, 
«« 'Too haughty to be ſeen 
“ Amongſt the private croud, 
« And grace a triumph leſs than Egypt's Queen.” 
CREECH, 
To conclude, do not you know, how greatly the re- 
ſolution of particular perſons, or even of whole cities, 
has been admired, viz, of chooſing to be deſtroyed by 
precipices or in the flames, rather than to fall into the 
hands of their enemies? The nation which you conſi- 
der as the favourite people of the true God, did not 
blame Saul their firſt King, one of the braveſt Princes 
of his age, for having prevented, by killing himſelf, 
the diſgrace of falling into the hands of the victor (45). (45) 1 Sam. 
His ſucceſſor, one of your greateſt Prophets, did ne- XXI. 4+ 
vertheleſs beſtow the higheſt encomiums upon 
him (46). Do not the books of the ſame people ap- (46) 2 Sam. i- 
plaud a brave man, who had imitated the action of 
King Saul (47)? And after this, will you tell us, (47) 2 Meccib- 
that every man who had killed Lucretia, would have been xi. 42. See al 
obnoxious to puniſhment ; ſhe therefore is obnoxious to it * 2 * 
becauſe ſhe laid violent hands on her ſelf? Learn to 4 D 3 
reaſon better; and call to mind, that the maxims of Eleazar's ſpeech, 
the nobleſt and moſt auguſt ſe among the Greeks (48) and the effect it 
favour this Lady's conduct. | had. 
St. Auſtin certainly took a wrong method, in having 


recourſe to the maxims of the heathens, as a rule or (48) That of the 


law by which Lucretia was to be condemned. I am Stoicks. 

ſenſible that they were not all of the ſame opinion 

with the Stoics; and that ſome t Philoſophers 

have condemned ſelf murther. I alſo know it has been 

ſaid, that it was rather cowardiſe than a proof of 

courage, for a man to quit life, to rid himſelf of 

grief and pain; and that a man who can prevail 

with himſelf to ſtruggle for a long time with ill for- 

tune, is as reſolute in proportion, as thoſe who lay 

violent hands upon themſelves are weak. I am od 
3 | e e, 


See the 
2 of Macenas 
in Seneca, Epift. 
101, pag» m. 
414+ 


Aru r A- 

Tioxn of St. 

Auſtin's dilem- 
ma. 


(50) Aug. de 
Civitat. Dei, 
lib. 1- cap. 19+ 
7 69: 
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examined [E]. Father le Moyne will furniſh me with ſome reflections; he being one of 


ſible, I fay, that many among the heathens have 
been of this opinion ; but theſe were not conſidered in 
a dazling, ſhining light; they were looked upon only 
as vulgar perſons. The other faction was the Nobi- 
lity, the diſtinguiſhed party, the ſchool! of heroiſm ; 
and it might be repreſented to them, that, like bra- 
voes or bullies, they aſſumed to themſelves honourable 
names ; and gave the titles of reſolution and intrepi- 
dity to an extreme love of life, and an extreme fear of 
death. Theſe were fo paſſionately fond of life, that 
nothing was capable of making them have a diſtaſte 
for it. Infamy, poverty, the moſt ſtinking dungeons, 
the moſt inveterate diſeaſes did not make it appear ugly 
in their eyes (49); it ſeemed amiable to them, even 
in this dreſs of horror. Death was not able, on thoſe 
occaſions, to aſſume any paint or diſguiſe, to conceal 
part of its hideouſneſs. This, might it be ſaid, was 
the principle of the great courage which they boaſted, 
and which made them look on the action of Lucretia, 
as the effect of cowardice : Flaguexa de animo, ſaid 
John de Torres the Jeſuit in the paſſage above cited. 
Let us now examine St. Auſtin's dilemma. Ja hec 
cauſa ex utroque latere coartatur, ut fi extenuatur homi- 
cidium, adulterium confirmetur; fi purgatur adulterium, 
homicidium cumuletur : nec omnino invenitur exitus, ubi 
dicitur, Si adulterata, cur laudata ? fi pudica, cur oc- 
ciſa (50) ? i. e. Thus there are difficulties on both 
4% fides in this caſe, ſo that if the murther be exte- 
1% nuated, the adultery is confirmed; if the adultery 
«« be purged or cleared, the murther muſt be enforced 
or fixed; nor can we in any manner anſwer that 
objection, where it is ſaid, if ſhe was an adultereſs, 
why is ſhe applauded? If chaſte, why lay violent 
« hands on herſelf.” He pretends that we cannot ex- 
tenuate Lucretia's murther, without aggravating the 
adulterous act; nor extenuate the adultery, without ag- 
gravating the murther. But to ſhew, that he had not 
examined this matter diligently enough, it is ſufficient 
to ſay that his argument proves too much ; for, by a 
like reaſoning, we ought to blame a perſon, who ſhould 
deſerve high encomiums. It ſometimes happened, in 
the infant ages, that very pious maidens, who had de- 
voted themſelves to a life of celibacy, for the ſervice 
of God, were raviſhed. This happens but too often 
in the preſent age; and we are daily told the ſtory of 
an Abbeſs, who with her Nuns had been debauched 
by a company of Iriſh toldiers in Piedmont, and who 
made her complaints to Monſieur de Catinat. Sup- 
poſe a Nun ſhould, on ſuch an occaſion, be ſeized with 
ſuch a fit of grief as ſhould bring upon her a mortal 
diſtemper. Suppoſe that the teſtimony of her con- 
ſcience, ſtrengthened by the moſt ſolid conſolations a 
Divine can give, ſhould not be able to ſooth her me- 
lancholy. us ſuppoſe that ſhe had contracted ſuch 
a love for the purity both of body and mind, that 
the bare idea of the moſt involuntary pollution, ſhould 
throw her into a moit inſupportable ſorrow, and ſhe 
ſhould die of it, would not this be a convincing proof 
of the higheſt chaſtity ? Would not her innocence and 
virtue be thereby ſet in a more lovely light? And yet, 


were we to follow St. Auſtin's dilemma, as much as' 


ſhould be given to her affliction, would in proportion 
be ſubſtracted from her chaſtity ; /i pudica cur mortua? 
Thus it is manifeſt, that the argument of this Father 
of the Church is rather ſubtle than ſolid. And thus 
Lucretia is perfectly ſecured from St. Auſtin's attacks, 
except with regerd to the murther; for had ſhe died 
only of grief, both he and the reſt of the Fathers of 
the Church would have confirmed, by her dying in 
that manner, the praiſes of her incomparable chaſtity. 
One of the wrong-headed turns, which Balzac makes 
this old dotard give into, is the following : Another 
« word, that was miſunderſtood in Dion's hiſtory, 
made him flander the chaſtity of Lucretia, that is, 
to throw dirt on the moſt beautiful flower of anti- 
quity,and ſully the brigheſt ornament of riſing Rome. 
And although the reputation of ſo chaſte \ Lady is 
come down pure and entire to us: yet this accuſer of 
virtue has the inſdlence to oppoſe his ſingle judg- 
ment to the teſtimony of all ages ; and to diſpuce 
that heroine the poſſeſſion of her glory, by a very 
*« improper accuſation. He pretends that Tarquin be- 


Vol. VII. 


thoſe 
„gan indeed by violence, but ended by perſuaſion ; 


„ that Lucretia refuſed to conſent to the crime, but 
«« ſhewed ſame regard to his quality ;* that having been 
„ vanquiſhed, ſhe was won; and that remorſe for the 
crime, ſhe had committed, as much as the grief 
„ for the outrage which had been done in her perſon, 
* made her reſolve not to ſurvive her diſhonour (51).” 

The pretence, which Dion the hiſtorian might furniſh 
theſe ſlanderers with, conſiſts in his ſaying, that Lu- 
cretia was prevailed upon to voluntarily permit the 
enjoyment of her body. "Hrayxacy airy ide v- 
pe N Coegit cam NON INVITAM fluprum pati. 
(52). A porn d rab du @rxure u iwnxuyn. Fam 
igitur ob cauſam Now INvITa adultero ceſſit (53). 
The learned critick, who has publiſhed ſeveral noble 
fragments of Dion, blames him for offering ſo cruel an 
injury to Lucretia, as the aſſerting that ſhe was not de- 
flowered againſt her inclination. Grawviſima injuria 
Lucretiam afficit Dio, qui eam minime invitam adultero 
commixtam eſſe ſcribit (54). He affirms that this is 
deſtroying all that was ſerious and grave in the relation 
of this adventure ; and that as this incident gave riſe 
to a famous revolution in Rome; and being, as it were, 
one of the hinges on which the hiſtory of the Romans 
turns, it ſhould have been told with great gravity, in or- 
der that it might appear that the kingly government, 
under which the Romans had lived ever fince the foun- 
dation of their city, had not been aboliſhed without a 
ſtrong reaſon ; ſo that he ought not to have ſaid, that 
Lucretia had voluntarily permitted Sextus to ſatiate his 
wild paſſion, for this is next to the being guilty, Hoc 
enim proximum culpe «ft (55) ; but that ſhe was forced 
to it, by a dagger held at her breaſt. The critic ad- 
viſes us to compare Dion's relation with that of Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſeus, which he thinks much inferior 
to that of Diodorus Siculus (56) ; but, 'adds he, the 
beſt of all is that of Livy, - 

What admiration ſoever I may have for the very 
profound and very judicious erudition of Henry Va- 
lefius, I yet cannot join in opinion with him on this 
occaſion, Methinks, with reſpe& to gravity, nothing 
is wanting in the relation of Dion; and Lucretia's 
chaſtity ſeems to me, to be ſet in as beautiful a light 
by that hiſtorian as in any; and accompanied with 
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(51) Balzac 
m. 38, $9. 1571 
the Barbon. 


(52) Dio, in Ex- 


Cerptis a Val. 
editis, pag. 574+ 


(53) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 576. 


(54) Henr. Va- 
leſ. Nor. in FE x« 


cerpta, Dionit, 
pag- $1. 


(55) Ide, ibid. 


(56) Diod. Sicul. 
in iiſdem Excerp- 


tis, page 353» 


all the circumſtances that can ſer off and heighten the 


idea of it, The words ix29os us zxvru do not ſig- 
nify any thing, but what Livy and Dionyſius Halicar- 


naſſeus and the reſt give us clearly to underſtand. They 


only ſerve to point out a circumſtance which no hiſto- 
rian has omitted, viz. that Sextus did not employ im- 
mediate violence, as when a woman defends herſelf to 
the utmoſt of her power with her hands, her feet, her 
teeth, Sc. But Dion gives us nevertheleſs to under- 
ſtand, that if there was any 8 in Lucre- 
tia's patience, it was after the ſame manner as if the 
greateſt miſer living would throw, voluntarily, his 
wares into the ſea, when there is no other way of 
ſaving his life, which is ſtill more valuable to him 
than his riches. It is the judgment of all men, that thoſe 
who do not enjoy a woman till, after having threatned 
to murder her, to put her to the rack, or with ſome 
death ſtill more dreadful ; that thoſe, I ſay, have 
forced her, and deſerve to be puniſhed as raviſhers ; 
and it cannot be ſaid that a woman in ſuch circum- 
ſtances ſuffered this voluntarily. There is no other 
ſort of conſent in this, than that of a man who walks, 
but who does it only becauſe a ſword is held to his. 
throat; and becauſe there are people prepared, either to 
kill him or to drag him by a rope thrown about his 
neck, in caſe he does not walk. I am perſuaded that 
Dion would have uſed the ſame expreſſions, izsox gx 
dxurx, non invita, was he to have expreſſed the dif- 
ference there is between a woman who chooſes to walk, 
rather than ſuffer herſelf to be dragged along ; and 
another woman who chooſes to be dragged along, rather 
than to walk. Let it therefore be no more ſaid, that 
the hiſtorian in queſtion has treated Lucretia injuri- 
ouſly. ' | 
[E] It has been aſſerted, . . . that religion had no 
manner of concern in the action Lucretia. A learned 
man has objefted, to this opinion, ſame remarks, which 
deſerve very well to be examined.) Three —— 
| jy | ve 
Iii 
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have been made in the M;/cel/anrous thoughts upon Comets. 

I. That during the three or four firſt centuries of ancient 

Rome, the women there were exceedingly conſpicuous 

for their modeſty, frugality and chaſtity ; and that ſame 
(57) Penſter di. diſplayed the moſt lively ſenſe of honour (57). II. 
werſes ſur le Co- That the Roman women could not have been inſpired, 
meter, chap. 180. „ich that ſenſibility, by the religion they profeſſed i fence 
"Ml wm it aua neceſſary, to that end, that their religion had 

taught them, that tenderneſs Ne 0 pe Gods. 

Now fo far from teaching t this, it taught them, on 
o — the 46 that the Gods were extremely lewd (58). 
III. That had Lucretia lowed chaſtity from a principle 
of Religion ; or, which is the ſame thing, had ſhe loved 
it out of obedience to Gad, the would never have conſented 
to the wiſhes of Sextus; and would rather have aban- 
dined her fame and reputation to calumny, than to pollute 
herſelf by an adulterous act. However, this foe did 
not. She courageauſ/ly refifled this Prince's addreſſes, 
though he threatned to kill ber ; but when he had threat- 
ned to expoſe her reputation to eternal infamy, ſhe in- 
dulged his defires, and afterwards laid violent hands on 
herſelf. This is an evident proof that ſhe loved, in vir- 
tue, only the glory which accompanied it, and that it was 
no ways ber d to pleaſe her Gods ; for thoſe who 
would pleaſe God, chooſe rather to be looked upon as in- 
famous by men, than to commit a crime. It muſt there- 
fore be neceſſarily confeſſed, that Lucretia's religion had 
no ſhare in her chaſtity ; and that, in this reſpect, ſhe 
would have been the ſame woman in every reſpect, 
though ſhe had never heard there were any ſuch Beings 


(59) Ibid. pag. as Gods (59). 

os Mr. du Rondel publiſhed, in 1685, ſome reſlections 
on a chapter of Theophraſtus (60), which I have read 

(50) — tag over ſeveral times with great pleaſure, I was particu- 


Nouvelles de ts larly charmed with the paſſage, wherein he gives the 
Republique des elogium, and draws up a vindication of Lucretia; for 
Lettres, Decem. I have always been an admirer of that illuſtrious Ro- 
1635, Art. & man Lady; and had the ſubje permitted it, I would 
2 have pleaded as much in her favour in the Miſcella- 
neous thaughts on the Comets, as in the foregoing re- 
mark. I therefore with great pleaſure, applauded all 
the particulars, which Mr. du Rondel alledged in her 
juſtification, except thoſe which relate to religious mo- 
tives. He makes two learned remarks on this point : 
Ls 1— 3 the one (61) that the lewd Gods were not thoſe who 
Chapter of Thee- were worlhipped (62) in old Rome ; the other, that 
phraftus, pag. 94, if Lucretia (63) was willing, for ſome moments, ts ſur- 
& ſeg. vive her honour, it was becauſe ſhe was forced to 
it by the frinciples of her Religion; and that ſhe was 
(62) Ibid. pag. accountable to the Eumenides, for her fame and reputa- 
96. tion (64). She could not diſcharge her duty, but by ſending 
for ber huſband, her father, and the reſt of her relations ; 
(63) Ibid. pag. and repreſenting to them the wery leaſt circumflances of her 


97» mizfortune ; and afterwards diſpatched herſelf in their 
(64) Ibid. pag. Preſence, as a proof of what ſhe aſſerted. A Poet, 
99. whoſe name is not known, has hit upon this thought. 


Quum foderet ferro caſtum Lucretia pectus, 
Sanguinis & torrens egrederetur, ait: 

Accedant teſtes, me non faviſle tyranno 
Ante virum ſanguis, ſpiritus ante Deos. 

Quam bene, producti pro me poſt fata, loquentur ; 
Alter apud Manes, alter apud Superos. 


« When fam'd Lucretia ſtabb'd her virtuous boſom, 
She, whilſt the bloody torrent iſſued, cried ; 
That I ne'er favour'd the curſt tyrant's wiſhes, 
My blood to men, my ſpirit to God ſhall prove. 
Thus after death my virtue will be vouch'd, 

*© To ſhades below, and to mankind above.” 


But I muſt bere illuſtrate, what I ſaid, with regard 
to the tribunal of the Eumenides, Here follows an ac- 
count of it. According to the ancient Theologifts, man 
Was compoſed of a ſoul, a body, and a ſpade. When 4 
man died, his fou! was reflored to heaven, and it was 
there the thoughts were examined, befare the Dire. 
The body was reflored to the earth, where the aftions 
Were enquired into before the furies ; and the thade went 
to Hell, where the reports which had been ſpread con- 
cerning a man ere to be anſaered, and that in preſence 


(55) Servius, in of the Eumenides, Ne Lucretia, ſays an ancien au- 


is — ther (65), Caſtitatis famam deperderet, quippe quam 


LUC 


thoſe writers who have written in behalf of that Lady, and ſays, that ſhe excelled her 


own 


fine Purgatione futuram eſſe cernebat, invita turpibus 
8 paruit. i. e. Lucretia, to prevent her 
* lofing the tation of being chaſte, which ſhe 
* foreſaw would be the caſe unleſs ſhe cleared herſelf, 
„ complied, but involuntarily, to his ſhameful com- 
«© mands.” It was neceſſary there ſhould be witneſſes, 
and blood, in order for perſons to clear themſelves of ca- 
lumny, and to appear with impunity before the Eume- 
nides; or ſubmit to be ſentenced or damned to all the 
ferpents of infamy, which wwas one of thoſe Goddeſſes ; 
tertia Pœnarum Infamia. I this manner, Sir, Lu- 
cretia complied with the ordinances of her religion ; and 


ſhe is more 922 than the werld has hitherto 


thought, fince, by the mortal wound ſhe gave * with 
the dagger, ſhe made an expiatory ſacrifice, which ſtruck 
jos and opened her a glorious path to the Ely- 

n fields. 

Nothing can be produced with greater riety, to 
confirm = firſt of theſe two ne” A 
we find concerning Romulus's laws, in Dionyſius Har- 
licarnaſſeus. This Prince, the founder of Rome, bor- 
rowed, from the Greeks, their moſt valuable practices 
and inſtitutions with regard to divine ſervice or wor- 
ſhip, but he rejected the fables which the ancients had 
divulged concerning the crimes of the Gods; and did 
not permit any thing to be aſcribed to thoſe divine 
natures, which might be unſuitable to their ſupreme 
felicity. Tes A nxqxddbube; mw airar widus, os e 
PreoPnwic Twi; tir xa) aire d K,, Tos; 
i,, xs ox uot; dre” tas, 8X or; Std 
AN 89” d ayalin &i, Ace Jag itiCuns, xe ra- 
pic xt du Tv; arlpamus xpariEa Tx, N Nye T5 xa Ope- 
vii, ponds are rporemleo lag be ide vg - 
raf lag Ou, Ceterum fabulas de iffis a majoribus 
tradilas, probra eorum continentes ac crimina, i 
cenſuit, inutileſſue ac indecentes, & ne probis quidem 
wviris dignas, nedum diis ſuperis : repudiatiſgue his omni- 
bus, ad bene ac præclare de diis ſentiendum & loquen- 
dum cives ſuos induxit, nibil eis affingi paſſus quod beatæ 
illi nature parum efſet conſentaneum (66). He obſerves 


466) Dion. Hal, | 


particularly, that the Romans did not declare, that lib. 2 cap. 18. 


Ccelus had been emaſculated by his children; that 
Saturn had devoured his, that Jupiter having dethroned 
Saturn hurled him into Tartarius ; nor that the Gods 
engaged in wars had been wounded in them; or 
had been as ſervants among mankind. The whole 
paſſage of this hiſtorian is extremely remarkable ; for 
Romulus is therein repreſented eſtabliſhing Religion, 
not as a man brought up among ſhepherds, but as an 
excellent 2 wed and an infinitely more learned 
Divine than the Magiſtrates of Greece. Nevertheleſs 
the other hiſtorians, not even thoſe who, like Livy, 
had a greater concern than Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus in 
the glory of Romulus, have ſaid any thing on that 

3 Which ſilence is ſurprizing and unaccountable. 
But it is to be obſerved that this author, who particu- 
larizes ſo many things which the firſt King of the Ro- 
mans rejected, does not obſerve that they ſuppreſſed 
whatever related to the adulteries of the Gods. Let 
us likewiſe ſay that he advances falſely, that they 
did not mention the emaſculation of Ccelus, nor the de- 
throning of Saturn &c. How durſt he aſſert ſuch fal- 
ſities? Did not he know that the Romans had recei- 
ved or adopted all theſe wild chimeras of the Grecian 


Page 90. 


Mythology (67) ? Why did he not content himſelf with (67) Sea Cicero 


ſaying, that during the firſt ages of Rome they 


ſhould allow him what he relates concerning Romu- 
lus, we cannot infer from thence, that our Lucretia 
was perſuaded that the Gods were very chaſte. 

The tradition that Romulus was the ſon of Mars 
and the veſtal Silvia, was doubtleſs ancient in Tar- 
quin's time ; for that veſtal had declared, during her 


ve de Natur. Der. 
no credit to them? However this be, though we. | 


regnancy, that a God had got her with child (68). (68) Dion. Hil 


t was Romulus's intereſt that this fable ſhould be be- lib. 1. we. 78. 
lieved, in order to ſcreen his mother's honour, and P' m. . 


to aſcribe to himſelf a celeſtial origin. Farther, that 
was extremely well adapted to the temporal intereſt 
of the city he had built; and this probably is the 
reaſon why, rejecting the reſt of the fables of the 
Greeks, he did not declare that the amours of the 
Gods were to be excluded. | We may therefore be per- 
ſuaded that, in Lucretia's time, one of the articles N 


ib. 


Sw © — 
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the Roman creed or faith, was, that Mars got Silvia 
ö with child, when ſhe went to fetch water for divine 
(69) Dion. Hal. ſervice, in the ſacred wood belonging to that God (69). 
lib, 1. cp. 78 Thus Lucretia, ſo far from fearing ſhe ſhould offend 
page m. 61. the Gods in caſe ſhe committed adultery, ought to have 
been afraid of being alone in ſome ſacred wood ; and 
fancy that her honour would be greatly expoſed there, 
as the God of the place might very probably fall m 
love with her ; and force her to his embraces, with ſo 
Go) i. e. A Vir- much the leſs ſcruple, as ſhe was not a Veſtal (70) like 
gin who had con- to the mother of Romulus. It is to be obſerved that 
_ _— Tarquin, during his war with the Romans, built a 
Gosen Veſta temple in honour of Caſtor and Pollux (71), i. e. to 
| two baſtards of that Jupiter whom they worſhipped in 
(77) Florus, lib, the capitol : which juſtifies, even with regard to old 
1. cape 11. Rome, what is ſaid in the Miſcellaneous thoughts on 
Comets, that the Religion of thoſe times did not in- 
culcate, that the Gods were diſpleaſed at lewd actions. 
It is alſo to be obſerved that the firſt King of Rome, 
by forbidding his people to aſcribe thoſe actions which 
the Greeks imputed to them, intimated, that diſad- 
vantageous reports had been ſpread concerning their 
conduct. This doubtleſs would at leaſt raiſe the cu- 
riofity of people, and prompt them to enquire what 
theſe ſlanders were z and we are not ignorant that in 
Tarquin's reign, the oracle of Delphi was extremely 
(72) Dion. Hal. well known in Rome (72). They therefore had 
ib. 4- cp. 75. heard of the religion of the Greeks ; were informed 
PF 25 of the amorous tales of the Gods ; and as mankind 
eaſily credit whatever flatters the paſſions, the Romans 
made no ſcruple to believe incidents, authorized by a 
learned and ingenious nation, which furniſhed leud 
and diſſolute perſons with ſo many apologies. The 
people in queſtion would, at firſt, ſay in whiſpers to 
one another privately, we do but imitate the Gods ; 
but they afterwards grew bolder, in proportion as 
they were farther removed from Romulus's age. We 
know by the experience of the laſt ages, that the 
prohibiting a book, in which the amours and diſſolute 
ractices of a court are expoſed, prevents indeed the 
inhabitants of the country from ſpreading theſe ſcanda- 
lous ſtories, but not from meditating on them; for 
they give as much credit to them ſince that prohibi- 
tion, as before. Apply this to Romulus's ſubjeRts, 
with regard to the prohibiting the fables of the Greeks. 
I may add, that the building the temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux, was as an authentic declaration of Jupiter's 
adulterous practices, and derogatory to the law enact- 
(73) I fpeak in ed by Romulus (73). The huſband of the mother (74) 
this manner, tO of theſe two Deities was, by this edifice, declared a 
le ru cba ub cuckold with as much ſolemnity, as though it had 
might pretend, been pronounced by a decree of the AmphiQyones, 
that the Law in- or of the Senate. Hence it muſt be concluded, that 
cluded the article the integrity and good morals, which were ſo conſpi- 
_ — cuous among the Romans during the three or four 
3 firſt centuries, was not owing to the heathen ſyſtem of 

ed, Religion, but to the religion of nature, &c. 
But here follows a Dilemma. The religion eſta- 
(74) Leda, wife bliſhked by Romulus, and which repreſented God as a 
of Tyndarus = moſt perfect Being, either exiſted totally in Lucretia's 
time, or had been already corrupted by the fables of 
Greece. In the firſt caſe, Lucretia did not act purſuant 
to the principles of the eſtabliſhed religion, fince ſhe 
was more afraid of what the world would ſay, than 

of God himſelf. 


lid. 2. ver. $10, 


Succubuit fame victa puella metu (75). 


In the ſecond caſe, ſhe was directed and ſwayed by 
notions of integrity, and the love of chaſtity, which 
the idea of her Gods did not give her. Let us now 
ſee what relates to the ſecond obſervation of our learn- 
ed friend. 

He will give me leave to ſay, that the erudition 
he has ſhewn, in his diſtinction of the Diræ, the Fu- 
ries, and Eumenides and ſo on, was above the com- 
prehenſion of Lucretia, and of all the women who 
were ever in Rome or Athens. This was a part of the 
moſt myſtical Theology that time in the world. 
The women had no concern in it; thoſe but barely 
initiated did not approach it; in ſhort none but the 
ancient adepts were to be inſtructed in this affair. I 

06 know not whether Varro the moſt learned of the 
702 One of the Romans, and Caius Cotta (76) the Pontifex. penetra- 
Cicero de Natura ded {0 far. Certainly Lucretia did not know, that it 
Darum. would be to no purpoſe for her to acquit herſelf in 

| heaven, and on earth before the Dirz, and the Furies, 


unleſs ſhe were furniſhed with certificates which the 
Eamenides would require from her in hell, She 
therefore did not lay violent hands on herſelf, in or- 
der to provide herſelf with an anſwer to an examina- 
tion of which ſhe had no idea, It was merely for the 
ſake of her reputation, abſtracted from any religious 
motives, which prompted Lucretia to kill herſelf, as 
= been obſerved in the Miſcellancous thoughts on the 
omets. 

St. Auſtin was perſectly ſenſible of this truth, and 
july concluded from thence, that Lucretia's conduct 
does not come up to that of ſuch Chriſtian women, 
who, after having been forced in the fame manner as 
our female Roman, comfort themſelves in God, the 
witneſs of their inward purity ; ſo far were they from en- 
deavouring to refute the ſuſpicions of men, by tranſgreſ- 
ſing the divine law. 2uod ſeipſam, quoniam adulterum 
pertulit, etiam non adulterata occidit, non eft pudicitiæ 
caritas, ſed pudoris infirmitas. Puduit enim cam turpi- 
tudinis alienæ in ſe commiſſe, etiam fi non ſecum: & 
Romana mulier laudis avida nimiim werita oft, ne pu- 
taretur, quod violenter et paſſa cùm wiveret, libenter 
faſſa fi viveret. Unae ad ocnlos bominum mentis ſuæ 
teſtem illam panam adbibendam putavit, quibus conſcien- 
tiam demonſtrare non potuit. Soctam quippe fucti je credi 
erubuit, fi quod alins in ea fecerat turpiter, ferret ipſa 
patienter. Nen hoc fecerunt femine Chriſtians, que 
paſſe ſimilia vit Tamen nec in ſe ulte ſunt cri- 
men alienum, ne aliorum ſceleribus adderent ſus; ff, 
quoniam hoſles in eis concupiſcendo flupra commiſerant, ill x 
in ſe ipfis homicidia erubeſcendo committeret. Habent 
quippe intus gloriam caftitatis, teſſi monium conſcientic : 
habent autem coram oculis Dei ſui ; nec requirunt am- 
plius, ubi quid recte faciant, non amplius habent, ne 
devient ab auctoritate legis divine, cum male devitant 
Menſionem ſuſpicionis humane (77). i. e. Her yield- (57) Auvgut- 4. 
ing to the adulterer, though ſhe was not an adulte- C/, De lib. 1+ 
reis, and killing herſelf, was not owing to her ſond- es. 5 
«« neſs for chaſtity, but to her dread of ſhame. She 
«« bluſhed at the baſe and ingenerous treatment ſhe had 
„met with,tho' her lips had not conſented on that occa- 
« fon ; and this Roman lady, greedy of applauſe, fear- 
ed too much that the world would imagine, that the 
** violence ſhe had ſuffered when living, would be judged 
to be voluntary in caſe ſhe continued to live, Hence 
© ſhe thought it proper to exhibit that plainly to the 
« eyes of men, by her death, which it would have 
been impoſſible for her ever to prove, or make evi- 
dent, to their minds; ſhe dreaded the thoughts of 
being looked upon as an aſſociate in the guilt, if ſhe 
had ſubmitted patiently to the horrrid treatment ſhe 
met with. But Chriſtian women have not conducted 
themſelves in the manner ſhe did, who, though 
* they have met with the like treatment, are {till 
living. Theſe did not revenge the guilt of others 
on themſelevs, that they might not add their own 
«« gailt to that of others, which they muſt have done, 
« it, becauſe enemies had defiled them in their 
* frantic luſt, they therefore, from a principle of 
«« ſhame, had diſpatched themſelves. The women we 
are now ſpeaking of, enjoy in their own minds, 
*« this glory of chaſtity, the teftimony of their own 
conſciences. They likewiſe have this in the ſight 
of their God; nor do they require any more, but 
«© chooſe to conduct themſelves in ſuch a manner as 
not to infringe the commands of the divine law, ra- 
ther than to commit evil, to eſcape being ſuſpected 


by men.” If, inſtead of following the Roman ge- 


nius, which was thirſty after applauſe (78), ſhe had (78) Yincet amor 
obeyed the dictates of true religion, ſhe would have 47g, /audum- 
let Sextus kill her rather than permit him to do as he N. Vr. An. 
did. Lucretia therefore cannot be juſtified at the tri- \;6, 6, ver. 824. 
bunal of the Chriſtian religion, but if ſhe be judged 8 
at the tribunal of human glory, ſhe there will gain a 
moſt ſhining crown, for if, on one hand, life was leſs 
dear to her than chaſtity, ſhe ſacrificed, on the other 
hand, to honour and reputation, that which ſhe had 
referred to life itſelf. All this centered in ſelf-love; 
hos had ſhe been a Chriſtian, a thorough Chriſtian I 
ſay, ſhe would have acted otherwiſe, that from a 
principle of divine love. The Spaniſh Jeſuit, whom I 
cited above, ſlates her duty in a juſt manner; and op- 
poſes to her the anſwer made by Lucia, a Chriſtian 
woman. Mal ſe eganno Lucrecia, y fi tuviera tanto 
valor de animo como hermoſura, con el primers reparara 
el danno que la hizo la ſegunda. No ſon vialadas, dixe (*) S. Baſil, lib. 
Sam 2 ( 50), hablanda de las wirgines; — de vor. Vir. 
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paſſion for 


(4) Liv. lib. 1. 


— the cuſtom to flatter and make 


(e) Compare ci- 
tation (10) of the 


pare all the flattering arts poſſible, 


and with threats to murther Lucretia. 


ſſæ ſunt non conſentiente ad voluptatem anima, imo 
integram atque incorruptam ſponſo ſuo & fide & vir- 
ginitate inclitam, majori cum gloria & laude obtulerunt. 
Eſto no ſabia Lucrecia, y f ho entendia, cegoſe con el 
puntillo de la honra, y todo lo perdio. De manera, que 
por medio de la muerte, queds muerta: y por temor de la 
honra quedo deſhonrada . . Quanto mas, que reſpondio 
muy bien otra no Lucrecia Romana, ſino Lucia Chriſtiana, 
al Preſidente Paſchaſio, que ſobre el meſmo punto dixo, la 
pondria en el lugar de las mugeres rameras, para que 
gualguiera la infamaſſe, y el Eſpiritu divino de que ſe 
preciava la deſamparaſſe : Si invitam juſſeris violari, 
(79) Juan. de caſtitas mihi duplicabitur ad coronam (79). i. e. 
Torres, Philsſo- Lucretia was greatly miſtaken, and if ſhe was as 
yr ray *© courageous as beautiful, ſhe repaired, with the for- 
cap. vgs — % mer, the miſchief which the latter occaſioned. Thoſe 
are not violated or defiled, ſays St. Baſil, ſpeaking 4 

«© the virgins, who have been violated when their ſouls 

did not conſent to the leud pleaſure ; ſo far from it, 

they have offered themſelves with greater glory and 

«« applauſe, like undefiled and faithful virgins to their 

e ſpouſe. Lucretia did not know this ; or, in caſe ſhe 

« did know it, he was blinded by the point of honour, and 

« quite loft it, as well as her life. How much better 

«© avas the anſaver, not of the Roman Lucretia, but of 

« the Chriſtian Lucia to Paſchaſius the Prefident, who, 

*© on the like occaſion ſaid, be would put her among the 

« women of ill fame, that any one might debauch her, 


leave her: If you give orders, ſays ſhe, for my 
being violated againſt my will, I ſhall deſerve, on 
account of my chaſtity, a double crown.” There is 
another circumſtance, in which the Chriſtian women, 
ſpoken of by St. Auſtin, ſurpaſſed her : Lucretia had 
her option with regard to death or conſent, whereas 
the women in queſtion had not this freedom of choice. 
Chriſtianis fæminis in captivitate compreſſis alieni ab 
omni cogitatione ſanctitatis inſultant (80). Tyrants, 
perſecutors, and ſoldiers made uſe of violence, and did 
not leave it to the option of thoſe unhappy women. 
In this ſad condition, the only weapons they had was a 
denial of conſent and reluftance ; for what would it 
have availed them to have reſiſted and ſtruggled with 
their hands ? By the way, we muſt preſume as much 
in Lucretia's favour, as in favour of them, that is to 
ſay, reje& the conjectures ſuggeſted by St. Auſtin with 
regard to this heathen Lady. Who knows, ſays he, 
if ſhe was not conſcious of having granted ſome kind 
of conſent, and whether this did not prompt her to 
lay violent hands on herle}f ? Quid ſi enim, ( quod ipſa 
tantummodo neſſe poterat ), quamwvis juveni violenter ir- 
ruenti, etiam ſua libidine illecta conſenſit, idgue in ſe 
puniens ita doluit, ut morte putaret expiandum ? Yuam- 
quam nec fi quidem occidere ſe debuit, fi fructugſam 
poſſet apud devs falſns agere panitentiam. Verumtamen 
% forte ita eft, falſumque eft illud, qudd duo fuerunt, 
& adulterium unus admiſit, ſed potids ambo adulterium 
commiſerunt, unus manifeſia invaſiane, altera laten- 
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840 Uem, ibid. 4e conſenſione, non ſe occidit inſontem (81). i. e. 
8988 « But what if, (which ſhe alone could know), 


c that though the young Roman forced her, ſhe 
«© nevertheleſs conſented through the incitements of 
« Juſt, for which ſhe afterwards was ſo deeply afflicted 
« that, to puviſh herſelf, ſhe thought her guilt could 
| « beexpiated by nothing by death? Nevertheleſs, in 
| re this caſe ſhe ought not to have laid violent hands on 


« herſelf, if her falſe Gods, in her opinion, might 


LUC 


own deities [7]. J muſt not forget to obſerve, that the inſtant Sextus was ſenſible of his 
ret1 


a, he reſolved to employ force. 
Lucretie FNR viM ſtuprande capit (d). This ſhews, that in that age, either it was not 
e to married 
ſhone with ſo much luſtre both on her face and in her conduct, that no man could en- 
tertain the leaſt hopes of any indulgence from her (e). This likewiſe ſhews how much 
times change; for in this age, Princes, Noblemen of high diſtinction, and all galants 
in general, think, as the firſt ſtep, to make a declaration of their paſſion, and to pre- 
The employing force is the fartheſt from their 
thoughts, imagining they ſhall have no occaſion for it. However, things might happen, 
this would be their laſt ſhift; and it was the only one of the eldeſt ſon of Tarquin, a 
powerful King at that time. He made the firſt declaration of his paſſion, ſword in hand, 


*© have been appeaſed by any 28 


* and the holy Spirit, on which ſhe valued herſelf, might. 


Ib Sextum Tarquinium mala libido 


women; or Lucretia's virtue 


LUCRETIUS 


But if this 
*« ſhould happen to be true, then the other notion is 
* falſe, viz. that although two perſons were con- 
«« cerned in the guilt, yet only one of them committed 
* adultery, but rather both of them were guilty of 
e the act of adultery, the one by open and manifeſt 
% violence, the other by ſecret conſent, ſhe then did 
* not lay violent hands on herſelf guiltleſs.” Now 
theſe are unreaſonable ſuſpicions. We ought to be- 
lieve that Lucretia's ſoul loſt nothing of its purity, and 
that ſhe was forcibly bereaved of the nel | unſpotted 
chaſtity. Tv Ahe &PripeFiiva wild wire Bins, Im- 
polluta pudicitia per vim ſpoliata (82). This is the li- (32) Dion. Hal, 
teral tranſlation of the words, which Brutus employs 2. A 
in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. By the way, we may na- — 4 * nag 
turally ſuppoſe, that had not Lueretia diſcovered the ciſm of Henry 
ſon of Tarquin's baſe action, it wouid have been con- Stephens. See te- 
cealed for ever from the world. mark [O]. 
[FJ] Father le Meyne .. has written in behalf of that 
Lady, and that fhe excelled her exon Deities.)J I have 
ſeen, ſays he (83), the charge that has been brought (8 3) Father le 
againſt ber memory, and the ſentence which accom- Moyne, Galerie 
*« panies it, in the work De Ciwitate Dei. I have ſome- des Femme: ferter, 
times been preſent at the declamations, which one r 
«* of the moſt heroic women of her ſex (84) uſes to em- 1660. 8 
« ploy againſt her; and I confeſs, that if ſhe be judged 
by the Chriſtian: law, and according to the rules of (84) 1 ſhould be 
the Goſpel, it will be difficult for her to prove her glad to know, 
© innocence. . . . Nevertheleſs, if ſhe be removed — — — 
from this ſevere tribunal, to which no heathen vir- + 264 Dogg 
tue can come without running the hazard of being 
condemned; if ſhe be judged by the laws of her 
* own country, and the religion eſtabliſhed in her 
time, ſhe will be found one of the chaſteſt among 
% her contemporaries, and the moſt heroic of her coun- (: 
try. The noble and virtuous female Philoſopher, 
„who accules her ſo often, will pardon her, and be 
«© reconciled to her; and every one will own that her 
crime was not ſo much her own fault, as owing to 
* the imperfection of the Roman Law, which had 
not ſettled that matter rightly ; and to her religion, 
« which had only ſet bad examples to her. Indeed, 
* the law of that country was, in that age, merely 
„ ſuperficial and ſhewy . ... As to the religion of the 
% old Romans, which raiſed courtezans to the rank of 
% Goddeſſes, and offered ſacrifices to adulterers, no one 
could expect that it ſhould make virgins or chaſte 
« women. In this reſpect Lucretia, nay the raviſhed 
% Lucretia, was better than the Gods of Rome. 
0 Her tranſgreſſion did not ariſe from her love of 
«« pleaſure, nor from the fear of death, but reſulted 
from her love of honour, and the exceeding appre- 
«« henſions ſhe was under leſt ſhe ſhould loſe it. And, 
„if her breaſt was not endued with the conſtancy 
and reſolution of Suſanna, who did not yield from 
« the fear of death or infamy, it is ſufficient to ſay, to 
«© excule her, that ſhe did not believe in Suſanna's 
« God; and the miracle would have been too great, 
had a female heathen equalled one of the moſt ex- 
« alted virtues of the faithful, without that law, and 
„that grace which conſtitute the faithful. Let us there- 
«« fore not ſcruple to applaud Lucretia: not being able 
„ to reſiſt, with her bare hands, an armed force, ſhe 
« repulſed it in thought; and her ſoul exalted itſelf to (8 5) Father le ( 
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69 the higheſt pitch it Was capable of, to prevent its Moyne, Galerie 1 
« being ſtained wi ; des Femmes fort#%y 
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© LUCRETIUS, or TITUS LUCRETIUS CARUS LA], was one of the greateſt 
Poets of his age. He was born, according to Euſebius's Chronicle, the ſecond year of 
the hundred and ſeventy firſt Olympiad [B], and killed himſelf at forty four years of 


[4] Titus Lucretius Carvs.] Lambin conjectures, 
that our Poet was either of the family of the Lucretii 
ſurnamed Ye/þilſo, or of the family of the Lucretii ſur- 
named Ofe//a ; and that the ſurname Carus, was a 
fourth title given him, to denote his exalted genius, or 
the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, or ſomething of that 
kind. Cum ad commune totius familia cognomen aut 
Vefpillenir, aut Ofellæ, cognomen Cari acceſſifjet, vel 
propter ingenii magnitudinem ac preflantiam, vel prop- 
ter morum ſuavitatem & comitatem, vel propter ali- 

(% Lambinus, guid tale (1). He gives examples of ſome perſons 
in Vita Lucretii- ho had two ſurnames. The Baron des Coutures goes 
farther (2); he affirms as an undoubted fact, that Lu- 
(z) In the Life of cretius «vas ſurnamed Veſpillo or Ofella, becauſe he, 
Lucretius, —_— in all probability, <vas deſcended from one of thoſe houſes. 
al Lambin conjectures, that Lucretius was either brother 
Port, printed at Or firſt couſin, to the two orators mentioned by Ci- 
paris in 1635+ cero, the one ſurnamed Veſpillo and the other Ofella ; 
or of Lucretius Veſpillo mentioned by Julius Cæſar. 
The laſt mentioned Lucretius was a Senator, but not 
withſtanding this he might be a near relation of ovr 
Poet; for in certain families, ſome attained to the Se- 
natorial dignity, whilſt the reſt continued ſimply in 
the rank of Knights. Lambin, to prove this, makes 
uſe of a falſe ſuppoſition; he ſaying that if Cice- 
ro's brother had not aſpired to high employments, 
there would have been an inſtance of two brothers, one 
of whom was a Senator, the other only a ſimple Knight; 
but he owns that this was not the caſe of Cicero's 
brother. Finge ex his duobus fratribus aligrum ſe ad 
honores petendos, & Remp. gerendam contulifje : alterum 
luce populari carere, ſuum negotium agere, intra pellicu- 
lam je continere voluiſſe (quod tamen ſecus factum eſi) ſed 
finge ita eveniſſe, procul dubio is qui ædilitatem majorem, 
præturam, conſulatum ad:ptus ¶ et, ut Marcus, Senatorii 
ordinis factus efſet: ille alter qui nullum Mag iſiratum 
{3) Lambinus in g-/7/er, in equeſiri ordine manſiſſet (3). Baron des 
Pita Lucretil. Coutures goes ftill farther on this cccaſion; he afiirms 
that Lucretius continued always in the Equeſtrian order; 
and that Cicero, who enjoyed all the mejt conſiderable 
poſts in the commonwealth, had a brother Quintus Tullius, 
ah never roſe to be more than a Knight. g 
[B] He was born. . . the ſecond year of the hun- 
died and ſeventy firſt Olympiad.) It is an opinion 
(4) Lambin, Gi- which prevails very much (4), that Lucretius was 
— 5 born twelve years after Cicero, under the Conſulate of 
3 T Lucius Licinius Craſſus and of Quintus Mutius Scæ- 
ct ii, approve 
it vola, the year of Rome 658. Baron des Coutures (5) 
is the firſt whom I know of, that places Cicero's birth 
(5) ln the Life of twelve years after that of Lucretius ; and yet he places 
Lucretius, the birth of each under the Conſulſhip fixed upon by 
other writers. Lambin commits three errors on this 
occaſion, He fays that Euſeb:us places Lucretius's 
birth under the 1721ſt Olympiad, that is, under the 
Conſulate of Cn. Domitius /Enobarbus, and Caius 
Caſſius Longinus, the year of Rome 657 ; and that 
others place it under the 172d Olympiad, that is, ur- 
der the Conſulate of L. Licinius Craſſus and Q. Mu- 
tius Scævola in the year 658 ; whence it appears, adds 
he, that our Poet was eleven or twelve years younger 
than Cicero, who was born under the Conſulate of Q. 
Servilius Cepio, and C. Attilius Seranus. I. Euſebius 
fixes Lucretia's birth to the 171ſt Olympiad. Now 
Domitius /Enobarbus and Caſſius Longinus were Con- 
2 Lu- ſuls the year before. II. Their Conſulate and that of 
egi, Loving Licinius Craſſus, and of Mutius Sczvola, do not be- 
pretixed in his long to the 172d, but the preceding Olympiad. It is 
Lucretius, the A little ſurpriſing that Lambin ſhould determine ſo care- 
Life of that Poet leſly the 1711t and 172d Olympiads, by the years 657 
Þ, * by Daniel and 658 of Rome. III. Since the Conſulſhip under 
Pareus, ought to Ard 4 . 
have known that Which Cicero was born, falls under the year of Rome 
(excepting ſome 647, he ought to have ſaid that Lucretius was ten or 
| Particulars which twelve years younger than Cicero, and not twelve or 
NE HR it eleven. As Gifanius, and Daniel Pareus his co- 
the 8 pyiſt (6), place Lucretius's birth under the year 658, 
that written by they therefore ſhould not have ſaid that he was born 
Gifaniug. twelve years before Cicero. 
; I have computed no leſs than eight errors in eight 
e. Poetis lines of father Briet (7), He declares that Lucretius 
„es 9. was born in the ſecond year of the 175th Olympiad, 


Vol. VII. 


(6) The Com- 


age; 


and that this year was the 543d of Rome. He de- 
clares that Lucretius died the year of Rome 584, 
aged thirty fix years; or rather at forty years of age, 
under the Conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus ; and that it 
was the year in which Virgil put on the Toga wirilis. 
In fine, he charges St. Jerom with ſaying, that Lucre- 
tius Killed himſelf at forty years of age. Let us now 
ſum up his faults, I, he ought to have placed Lucre- 
tius's birth under the 17 iſt Olympiad, and not under the 
175th; II, the Olympic year he mentions, anſwers 
to the year of Rome 674, and not to the year 543. 
ILL, it is abſurd to ſay, that a man born in 543, and 
who died in 584, died at thirty fix years of age, this, 
I fay, is abſurd, though he corrects it by the follow- 
ing words, or rather at forty years old; for, beſides 
that he ought to have ſaid forty one and not forty, 
a writer ought never to employ ſuch a disjunctive as, 
at thirty fix or forty, when it is certain that the firſt 
part of this propoſition is falſe. This is father Briet's 
caſe, He poſitively fixes the birth of Lucretius to 
the year of Rome 543, and his death to the year 584; 
he therefore ſhould not have advanced two opinions 
with regard to the duration of his life. IV. As Craſ- 
ſus and Pompey were twice Conſuls together, it is a 
fault to ſpecity imply, that ſuch or ſuch an incident 
happened under the Conſulſhip of thoſe two men; he 
ought to have ſpecified under which Conſulate. V. 
Craſſus and Pompey were Conſuls, the firſt time, the 
year of Rome 683, and not in the year 584. VI. 
He either ſhould not have mentioned Virgil, or have 
expreſſed himſelf as Donatus, who obſerves that this 
Poet put on the Jaga wirilis the ſame day that Lucre- 
tius died. The chief point of the ſingularity conſiſts 
in the ſameneſs of the day, and this father Brist 
weakens, by his only obſerving that Virgil aſſumed 
the 7Toga wirilis tne year that 22 died. VII, 
It was under the ſecond Conſulate of Craſſus and Pom- 
pey, that Virgil put on the gown in queſtion, the year 
of Rome 698 ; and therefore Lueretius's death cught 
not to have been fixed to the year of Rome 584. De- 
camo ſeptimo anno atis virilem togam cepit illis Conſu- 
libus iterum quibas ratus erat. Ewvenitque ut eo ipſo die 
Lucretius presa diſcederet (8). VIII, St. Jerom has (8) D-natus, in 
plainly decl red, that Lucrctius laid violent hands on Vs Higilli. 
himſelf at forty four years of age. Propria ſi manu 
interfecit anno ætalis guadrageſimo quarte (g). Jo theſe (o) In Chrenic, 
eight faults add that which father Briet has committed Efii. 
a little aſter, in ſay ing, that Gvid beſtowed the epithet 
of divine on Lucretius. 


Carmina divini tunc ſunt peritura Lucreii, 
Exilio terras cum dabit una dies. 


« The flame divine of fam'd Lucretius' muſe, 
„Will laſt, till Earth itſelf ſhall be deſtroy'd.” 


It is ſublimis, and not divini, in Ovid (10). Gaſſen- (10) Ovid. Amer. 
dus is ſtrangely miſtaken about the paſſige of St. Jerom. lb. * 
He imagined that the year of Lucretius's death had 3 

been ſpecified in it, and not that of his birth; whence 

he concluded that Lucretius was older than Zenon the 

Epicurean, whoſe auditors Cicero and Atticus had been. 

Ali quanto wetuſtior, fed Rome, fuit T. Lucretius Carus; 

obiit enim juxta Euſebium Olympiade 171. cum ageret 

annum ætatis quadrageſimum teritum (11). Creech has (17) Gaſſend. & 
fixed the birth of Lucretius to the year 659, and his 47 _— 
death to the year 702 ; and he declares that Virgil was . 
born cn the ſame day that Lucretius died; whence a 

Pythagorean might be prompted to believe that Lu- 

cretius's ſoul tra{migrated into Virgil's body. Vix ab/o- 

luto opere moritur, eo ipſo die quo natus et Virgilius, & 

aliquis Pythagoreus credat Lucretii animam in Maronis 

corpus tranſiiſſe, ibique longo uſu 5 multo ſtudio exercita- 

tam Pottam evaſifſe (12). This is a conſiderable er- (12) Creech in 
ror ; for it muſt have been inferred from thence that PH. Lucretiis 
Virgil wrote his eclogues at eight or nine years of age. 

In this manner the moſt learned men confound their 

ideas. They change the day on which Virgil put on 

the Tige ciel, ing that of his bib. Lambin had . 
fallen into the ſame error (13). | 
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age 3 that is, he diſpa 


tched himſelf in the ſeven hundred and ſecond year of Rome. A 


philter had been given him which turned his brain z however he had lucid intervals, and 


during theſe he com 


a learned manner, Epicurus's Phyſicks. 


ſed his ſix books De Rerum Natura [C], in which he explains, in 
We are told in the ſame Chronicle, that 


this work was corrected by Cicero, after Lucretius's death [ D ]. 


No man ever denied, 


with greater boldneſs, Divine Providence [E], and yet he has acknowledged a ſomething, 
I know not what, that delights in overthrowing human grandeur [F]; and it * 


Were we to form a judgment from the ſtyle, we 
might very well conclude that Lucretius was older 


than Cicero ; but this would be afallacious rule. How 


(14) De Peer. 
Latinis, lib. 2, 
pag. m. 657. 


(15) In Theſauro 
Linguarum, Voce 
Lucretius, 


(16) In II Parte 
Sylva Vocabuls- 
rum, printed at 
Frankfort in 8 vo, 
in the year 1591» 


(17) Sir Tho. 
Pope Blount, 
Cenſura Aut bo- 


rum, pag · 39 
(18) See what he 


ſays concerning 
Cicero's death, 
pag» 40. 

(19) That of the 


Commentator in 


Uſum Delpbini. 


(20) 751 inſtead 
of 701. It is 
651 in the 

rank ſort edit. 
of 15383. 


(21) Donatus, 10 
Vita Virgil. 


(22) Thuan. 
Hift. lib. 113. 
pag. 686, ad ann. 
1595» 


(23) Chron. Eu- 
ſebt i. 


(24) Stat, Sil, 
7. lib. 2. ver. 76. 


( 25) See Baillet, 
Fugemens ſur les 
Poetes, tom. 2. 


pag: 89. 


many authors have we, much younger than Balzac, 
who wrote old French at the time that Balzac wrate 
in a polite and eloquent manner ? However this be, I 
have read in ſome modern authors that Lucretius was 
rior to Cicero. Paulo antiquior fuit Terentio Varrone, 
M. Tullia, ut quidam ſtripſerunt. i. e. ** He was 
prior, as ſome have wrote, to Terentius Varro and 
Cicero.“ Crinitus fays this (14). Charles Stephens, 
Lloyd, Hofman have copied him juſtly ; but Decima- 
tor, tranſcribing him without juſtly placing his com- 
mas, has publiſhed a notorious falſity. Lucretius, ſays 
he (15), Posta Latinus = anti quior Terentio, Varrone 
M. Tullio. i. e. Lucretius, the Latin Poet, was 
„ ſomething prior to Terence, Varro and Cicero.“ 
In another Kk (16) he had barely ſaid, that Lu- 
cretius is more ancient than Terence and Cicero. An 
illaftrious Engliſhman (17), whom 1 frequently cite, 
is of opinion that Lucretius was contemporary with 
Cicero and Varro, but a little older than they. He 
ſays in the margin, that Lucretius flouriſhed one 


hundred and five years before Chriſt. Now according 


to him, Chriſt was born the year of Rome 751 (18); 
he therefore thinks that our Lucretius flouriſhed in the 

ear of Rome 646; and therefore he mult ſuppoſe 

im to have been born about the year 620 ; which is 
deviating very much from the common opinion, and 
that of St. Jerom. The edition I make uſe of, of 
Lambin's life of Lucretius (19),. declares that he died 
at forty three years of age, under the third Conſulate 
of Pompey, the year of Rome 751, the day that 
Virgil was born. One of theſe faults is doubtleſs an 
error of the preſs (20), and the other is committed 
by the author. Lambin, inftead of putting the day 
on which Virgil aſſumed the Toga wirilis, put the day 
of his birth: and though he ſhould be corrected after 
this manner, we yet could not clear him of an error ; 
for it was under Pompey's ſecond Conſulſhip that Vir- 
git put on the Toge wirilis in 698 (21). 

[C] He had lucid intervals, and during theſe he com- 
poſed his fix books de rer um Natura.) Thoſe who ſhall 
read in Thuanus (22), that Taſſo was frequently ſeized 
with violent fits of diſtraction, which yet did not pre- 
vent his writing excellent verſes, will not think what 
we are here told of Lucretius as incredible: Amatorio 
poeuly in furorem verſus, quum aliquot libros per inter- 
valla inſaniæ conſcripfiſſet (23). 1. e. Running di- 
*« {traſted by drinking a love potion, he wrote ſome 
* books during his lucid intervals.” Some think that 
Statius hinted at this madneſs, when he ſays, 


Et dacti furor arduus Lucreti (24) 
And the bold frenzy of the learned Lucretius,” 
but others imagine, that he only hinted at his poetical 


Ommis enim per ſe Diviim natura necefſe eff 
Immortal avo ſumma cum pace fruatur. 
Semota & noftris rebus, ſejunttaque long, 
Nam privata dhlbre omni, privata periclis, 
ye 2 pollens opibus ; nihil indiga naſtri, 
ec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira (26). 


For whatſoe'er's divine, muſt live in peace, 

In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe : 

Not care for us, from fears and dangers free, 

6 — 4 to its own felicity : 

** Nought here below, nought in our power it needs: 

* Ne'er ſmiles at good, — frowns at wicked deeds. 
CrxnECH. 


He goes on with beſtowing infinite praiſes on Epicu- 
rus, who had courageouſly attacked Religion, and 
triumphed over it. 


Humana ante oculos fads cum vita jaceret 
in terris oppreſſa gravi ſub velligione : 
= caput a cali regiomibus oftendebat, 

ribili ſuper ad ſpectu mortalibus inſtans : 
Primum Grojus homo mortaleis tollere contra 
Eft oculos auſus, primuſque ob feftere contra : 
Duem nec fama Deum, nec ina, nec minitanti 
Murmur « compreffit caulum: ſed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem inritat animi, confringere ut ara 
Natures primus portarum clauſtra cupiret. 


Duane ralligie pedibus biota e 
Obteritur ; nos 6x@&quat wvittoria cale (27). 


Long time men lay oppreſt with laviſh fear, 
Religious tyranny did domineer, | 

+ Which being plac'din heaven look d proudly down, 
And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown. 
At length a mighty one of Greece began 

«« T' aſſert the natural liberty of man, 

* — terrors and vain fancies led 

Jo ſlavery; ftreight the conguered Phantoms fled. 
Not the At: — of the Deity, 1 
Not all the thunder of the threatning ſky 
Could ſtop his riſing ſoul; thro” all he paſt 

*© 'The ſtrongeſt bounds that powerful nature caſt: 
His vigorous and active mind was hurP'd 

*« Beyoud the flaming limits of this world 
Into the mighty ſpace, and there did ſee 
How things begin, what can, what cannot be. 


«« Wherefore by his ſucceſs our right we gain, 
Religion is our ſubject, and we [oy 2s 
CREECH, 


He declares in the fame book, that one of the circum- 
ſtances that chiefly encourage him, is, the praiſe he 
hopes to merit, for treating a ſubje& that is quite new, 
and for knocking off the fetters with which Religion 


enthuſiaſm, and alluded to theſe words in. Book I. of binds 


Lucretius ; ſed acri percuſſit thyrſa laudis ſpes magna me- 
um-cors. See Barthius on theſe words of Statius. 
[DI... Buſebius informs us, that this work was 
corrected by Cicero, after Lucretius's death.] Father 
Briet ſeems to believe this, ſince he makes uſe of the 
following words: In ſuis ver abus, duris quidem, ſed 
valde latinis, & Tullii lima dignifſimis. i. e. In 
** his verſes, which are harſh indeed, but extremely 
66, porn Latin, and moſt, worthy of being retouched: 
©: by. Cicero.” Some imagine (25) that he meant that 
Lucretius's compoſitions food: in need of being corrected 
Cicero; but others judge his meaning to be, that 
ey do honour to Cicero who cor them, or 
that it is manifeſt they were.retouched by that great man. 
LE] - No man ever denied, æuitbh greater baldneſs, diuine 
2 He ſets out in the impious manner ſol 
ing. 


Primum quod is doces de rebut & arcti: 
Relligionum animos nodis exſolwere pergo (28). 


For firſt I teach — things in lofty ſtrains, 
And looſe men Religion's grievous chains.” 
CREECH, 


(F] He was acknowledged a ſomething, 1 know nat 

» that delights in overthrowing human grandeur.] 
Having ſpoke of the fear which ſeizes Admirals, at 
the ſight of a ſtorm, he adds, that their wiſhes and 
vows are all to no purpoſe ; ſo true it is that a hidden 
power ſeems to ſport: with human grandeur. 


Summa-etianm cum-vis violentis per- mare venti 
Induperatorem claſſ ſuper equora verrit, 


Can 


(26) Lueret, Ib 
I. ver, 59. 


627) Ibid. ver, 
64 · 


(28) Ibid, pag» 
m. 30. ver, 93 


(9) 
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be denied bet that His Poetn is interſperſed with fever) Denutifal maxims againſt 


Cum walidis pariter Legionibus, atque Elephantis : 
Non Diviim pacmm vom adit ac prece qua fi 
Ventorum pa widus paces, anima ſue fecumdas ? 
Neguicguam : quomiam viblenro turbine 2 
Conreptus rihilo firtur minus ad tale terhi : 

955 adeo res humanas vis ABDITA guaedam 
Obrerit, & pulchros Faſceis, ſarvaſque Setureir 


Proculcare, at L'UDIBRTO8TBT HABERE wrdetuy (29), 


* Beſides, when winds grow high, when ſtorms in. 
creaſe, 

« And fcatter warlike Navies thro' the ſeas ; 

« When men for battle armed, muſt now engage 

« A ſtronger foe, and fight the waters rage: 

«« Doth not the trembling General proftrate fall, 

„And beg a calm o'the Gods, of proſperous gale ? 

In vain; the ſtorms drive on, no offering laves ; 

« All ſhipwreck'd drink cold death amongſt the 
waves. 

% And hence we ſancy unſeen powers in thin 

* Whoſe force and will ſuch firange confuſion 
brings, 

And ſpurns, and overthrows our greateſt Kings. 


CREECH. 


We here have a Philoſopher, who though he obſtinate- 

(30) By Fortune ly denies a providence, and the power of fortune (30), 
we are here to and aſcribes all things to the neceſſary motion of 
roger of "as atoms, a cauſe which ws not whither it tends, nor 
: — — what it does; yet is forced, by experience, to acknow- 
but is capricious, ledge in the courſe of events a particular propenſion to 
malicious, unjuſt, overthrow the ſhining Grandeurs of mankind. It is 
imprudent, &c ſcarce poſhble not to perceive this propenſſon, when 
we auch hiſtory with attention, or barely the events 

which happened in countries we are acquainted with. 

A life of but a moderate length, ſuffices to ſhow us 

men, who, being raiſed to an exalted fortune, by a 

ſwift ſeries of good ſucceſs, fall back into their primi- 

tive meannefs, by a like ſeries of ill ſucceſs. They 

ſucceeded in every thing before, but now nothing is ſuc- 

ceſsful to them; they partaks of a thoufand misfor- 

tunes, which perſons of an humble condition eſcape, 

2 placed, as it were, in the ſame road. It is a- 

inſt them that fortune ſeems to be exaſperated ; ſhe 

— to have conſpired their ruin, at the ſame time 

that ſhe permits the reſt of mankind to go unmo- 

Teſted. I therefore do not wonder that Lucretius per- 

ceived ſuch a propenfion, which was inexplicable ac- 

cording to his principles, extremely difficalt to explain 

according to the other fyſems ; for it muſt be granted, 

that the Phznomena in the hiftory of man pnzzle Phi- 

loſophers as mach as the Phanomena of natural hiſtory. 

The moſt fenfible cirrumſtance in the hiſtory of man, is, 

_ thar viciſſitude of proſperity and adverſity : 5 ＋. in 

altum Fortana tulit ruitura leont, modicis rebus lingiu 

(31) Seneca, in evan eft (51): this viciſſnude I have fpoken of elle. 
_ The Po- where (32), and which, to Aſop, is the 
the word Foa, ordinary exerciſe of Providence. Now how thalt we 
is full of ſuch teconcile this with the idea of a God infinitely good, 
ſentences, infinitely wiſe, and director of all things? Can the 
infinitely perfect Being take a delight in raifing a crea- 

(32) In the arti- ture to the molt exalted pitch of glory, merely to pre- 
de SOP, re- cipitate it afterwards to the loweſt degree of ignominy ? 
mark [IJ]. Would not this be behaving like children, who, the 
moment they have Built a houſe with cards, pull it to 

pieces and throw it down? This, will ir be faid, is 

neceſſary, becauſe men, making an ill uſe of their 

proſperity, grow ſo infolent upon it, that their fall 

muſt be a puniſhment for the ill uſe they have made 

of the favours which heaven had indulged them; a 

conſolation for the wretched, and a leſſon for the in- 

ſtruction of thoſe on whom God ſhall' beſtow his bleſ. 

ſings hereafter. But were it not better, will another re- 

ply, to join to ſo many favours, that of not abuſing 

them? Inſtead: of fix great ſucceſſes, give but four ; 

and add to them, to compenſate the want of the other 

two, the power of employing the other four well. 

There then will no longer be a neceſfity, of puniſh 

ing the innocent, of comfbrting the' wretched, nor of 
inſtructing or giving's leſſon td him wh, is deſigned 
for exaltation. ürſt thing a' father would do, 
were it in his power, would be to beſtbw-on his-chil- 
dren the gift of making a good uſe of all the goods 


(29) 1dem, lib. 
$ . 1225, 


immortlicy. 


he ſhould give them; for otherwiſe, the reſt of the 
gifts are a ſnare rather than a favdur, when it is known 
that theſe wili occaſion or produce a conduct, the 
pumſhment of which muſt ſerve as an example to 
others. Beſides, the uſefulneſs of thoſe examples is 
not ſeen; all generations or ſucceſſions of men hitherto 
have ſtood in need of this teflon 3 and it is not poſ- 
fible that future ages ſhonld be tefs exempt from the 
viciſſitade mentioned by Afop, than thoſe which 

receded it. Thus this viciſſnude of good and evil 

s not the charafterifticks of a being inſmitely good 
and immutable. I am ſenſible that a thouſand reaſons 
— — oppoſed to theſe difficulties, but a thouſand 
anſwers may alſo be found. The mind of man is 
more fruitful in objections than in ſolutions ; whence it 
muſt be owned, that without the light of revelation, 
it will be impoſſible for Philoſophy to clear up thoſe 
doubts which arite from the hittory of man. It is 
the buſineſs of Divines, and not of Philoſophers, to 
explain this. Heathen Poets had recourſe to an Hy- 
potheſu which was very pleaſing to the people: they 
pretended that, among that multitude of Deities, who 
employ themſelves in the government of the world, 
ſome envy thoſe men whoſe condition is happy ; and 
to ſoften the uneaſinels which this envy creates, 
ſet every engine at work in order to ruin thoſe men. 
Hence the Heathens were particularly fludious to 
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appeaſe thoſe jealous Deities; the Goddeſs Nemeſis, 


who was ſuppoſed to be at their head, had as great a 
ſhare as any other deity in the worſhip and honouts 
of Religion ; and even when a man ſuppoſed that he 
was caſt as low as it was poſſible for thoſe envious 
Beings to wiſh him, he ſtill beſought them in the 
humbleſt manner to ceaſe their perſecutions. 


Vos quogque Pergamere jam fas eſ parcert genti, 
Digue Deague omnes, quibus obfiitit {lium & ingens 
Gloria Dardanie (33). 


6 1 — ceaſe, ye powers, and let your vengeance 
end z 
„Troy is no more, and can no more offend, 


DarpEN. 


If this hypotheſis were once admitted, we might 


eaſily explain why perſons in an exalted condition of reaſon confequen- 


life are more expoſed to the reverſes of fortune than 
thoſe in an humble ſtation ;; every one would perceive 
the cauſe of the propenſion which Lucretius himſelf 
could not deny. Now, among all the ſyſtems of 
Philoſophers, none is ſo irrecoverably involved in the 
difficulties I fpeak of, as that of Epicurus. Lucretins 
did not know what to fx upon; he could neither em- 
ploy the hypotheſis of the Poets, nor any kind of 
morality ; tor he did not allow the Gods any ſhare in 
the government of the world; nor acknowledged, in 
our world, any inviſible being, who knew, or willed 
any thing; and conſequently his vis abdita gquæ dam is 
a convincing argument or proof againſt himſelf, He 
thereby overthrew his own principles. | 
I ſhalt obſerve, by the way, that it would have 
been very eaſy to reconcile, with his ſyſtem, the ex- 
iſtence of what was called Fortune, Nemeſis, good and 
evil Genii. He might have left the Gods in the con- 
dition in which he imagined them to himſelf to be; 
content with their own ſtate, and enjoying ſupreme 
felicity, without regarding human affairs; without 
puniſhing evil or recompenſing the good, &c. bur 
he might have ſuppoſed that certain heaps or al- 
ſemblages of atoms, to which he might have gi- 
ven what name he pleaſed, were capable of harbour- 
ing jealouſy with regard to mankind, and of labour- 
ing inviſibly at the deſtruction of perſons in an exalted 
condition. I have long been ſurprized that neither 
Epicurus, nor any of his followers, have conſidered 
that thoſe atoms which compoſe a noſe, two eyes, ſe- 
veral nerves, or a brain, have not any thing more 
excellent in their compoſition, than thoſe which form a 
ſtone (34) ; and therefore that it is very abſurd to ſup- 
ſe, that every aſſemblage of atoms, which does not 
a man or beaſt, is deſtitute of knowledge. He 
who denieꝭ that the ſoub of man is a ſubſtance diſtinct 
from matter, reaſons aſtet a ctuldiſi manner, unleſs he 
TS ſuppoles 


(32) Vi n. 
liv, 6. ver. 63. 


Fyrcunvs, to 


tially, ought to 
have ack n»w- 
ledged the exiſt- 
ence of ſpirits, 


(34) Compare 
this with what is 
ſaid in remark 
FN] ot the article 
HOBBES. 
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(35) C'finius, in 


Pita Lucretil, 


(36) Philip. Bri- 


etius, de Poet. 


Latinis, page 10. 


(37) Furemen 
Pur les Porres, 


tom. 2 PE- GJ» 


(1) 5 Fee 79. 


Lib. 4. 
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immorality G. Had he conſidered as attentively the accidents which befall private perſons, 
as he did thoſe which happen to the great, he perhaps might have diſcovered a certain, I know 


ſuppoſes the whole Univerſe to be animated ; and that 
there are, in all places, ſome thinking particular be- 
ings ; and that as there are ſome who do not equal 
man, there are others who ſurpaſs them. According 
to this hypotheſis, plants and ſtones muſt be thinking 
ſubſtances. It is not neceſſary that they ſhould have 
2 ſenfation of colours, ſounds, ſmells, &c. but it is 
neceſſary for them to be endued with other kinds of 
knowledge; and as it would be ridiculous in the a- 
bovementioned beings to deny that there are men who 
hurt them greatly, who root them up, or daſh them 
to pieces ; as, I fay, it would be ridiculous in thoſe 


| beings to deny this, merely becauſe they do not fee 


the arm or ax who {mote them; the Epicureans are, 
in like manner, very ridiculous, to deny the exiſtence 
of beings in the air or elſewhere, who know us ; who 
ſometimes do good to us, at other times evil; or who 
are inclined, ſome to ruin, and others to indulge us a 

otection; it is extremely ridiculous, I fay, in the 
— to deny this, upon pretence that we do not 
ſee ſuch beings. They have no ſolid reaſon to deny 
incantations, magic, larvæ, ſpectres, lemures, hob- 
goblins, familiars, and ſuch like. Thoſe who be- 
lieve that the ſoul of man is diſtin from mat- 
ter, may be better allowed to deny this; and yet, 
by that I know not what prepoſterous turn of 
mind, thoſe who hold the ſoul of man to be cor- 
poreal, are the readieſt to deny the exiſtence of de- 
mons. 

[G] His Pcem is interſperſed with ſeveral beautiful 
maxims again/! immorality.) A learned critic, who 
has written as copiouſly on this Poem as any writer, 
beſtows that elogium upon it. Ambitionem etiam ſue 
eetatis graviſiimis wer fibus libro tertio & guincto repre- 
hendit (Lucretius), Quam ſanctis denique ſuerit moribus 
Paita teſtis eft lacupletiſſimus opus gravi//imum, multi 
que precdaris ad bonds mores conformandos adhortationi- 
bus illuminatum (35). i. e. Lucretius cenſures tlie 
ambition which prevailed in his age, in very ſevere 
« yerles in his third and fifth books. The ſanctity of 
„ our Poet's morals is manifeltly proved by his noble 
„% Poem, which is enriched with many noble exhor- 
© tations to the leading a virtuous life.” Hence we 
know not what to think of the Jeſuit, who preſumed 
to aſlert that all mankind are univerſally agreed with 
regard to the bad morals of Lucretius, which, adds 
he, are but too apparent in his Poem. Sed de vitæ 
hujus annis ſcriptores minus conventunt, de inſania omnes 
& turpiſſimis moribus, guss nimis prodidit en ſuis werſi- 
bus (36). Baillet miglt juſtiy ſay (37, as he follow- 
ed the ſeſuit in queſtion, that ſome are diſpleaſed at 
Lucretius, for not concealing more than he did his oaun 
corrupt morals, particularly as he had l:ſs need to expoſe 


them. But this Jeſait is certainly in the wrong, and 


there ate no particulars in the Poem De Rerum 
Natura, whence it may be naturally inferred, that 
the author was a man of a diſſolute life; fo far is he 
from diiplaying the depravity of his own morals. I 
own that he explains, in very obſcure words, certain 
particulars relating to procreation; but do not our 
molt eſteemed, dur moſt worthy Phyſicians expreſs 
themſelves as obſcenely at lealt, in works which treat 
of thoſe matters, and ſeveral others? Let the reader 
read the Diſſertations of Menjot, who was a Pro- 
teſtant and a very worthy man; let him, I fay, read 
lis Diſſertation De Sterilitate, and he will there find 
ſome verſes of Lucretius preceded by an explication, 
which, to ſay no worie of them, are as looſe as the 
verſes tnemielves, Cauſis etiam ſterilitatis annumeratur 
incompoſitus inter ecerundem motus, dum ſeilicet clumbus 
& coxendicibus ſubl wvatis lumborum criſpitudine fluttu- 
at, five, ut dixit Martialis (c] vibrat line fine pruriens 
laſcivos docili tremore lumbos farming fun Latini 
criſſare, Græci aruv/iluy appellant) unde bellue a 
natura edoctæ in congreſſu citra coSncu quiete perſiant. 


Lucretius (*), quem neſcias utrumne inter Pottas an inter 


Philoſophos numeres, hauc rationem reddit. 


Nec molles opu” ſunt motus uxoribus hilum, 
Nam mulier prohibet ſe concipere atque repugnat, 
Clunibus ipſa viri Venerem fi læta retratict 
Aiguè exgſſalò ciet omni pectore flactus. 
2 ; 


nor 


Ejicit enim ſulci red regione vidgue 
Vomerem, atque locis avertit ſeminis idtum. 
laque ſua causd conſucrunt ſcorta moveri, 


Ne complerentur crebrò, gravideque jacerent (38). 


There is a wide difference between thoſe Poets who 
publiſh obſcenities in the manner of Catullus and Ovid, 
and ſuch Poets who, to explain the effefts of nature, 
are forced to make uſe of obſcene ſhons. Lucre- 
tius ought to be ranked in the laſt claſs, and conſe- 
quently his ſtyle, or manner of writing, cannot be 
brought as a proof againſt the purity of his morals. 
But it is different with Catullus and 1uch like writers, 


who publiſh their laſcivious compoſitions in no other 


view but to give the hiſtory of their amours, or to 
excite, people to the greateſt exceſſes of debauchery. 
In a word, Lucretius is a Poet and Naturaliſt at the 
ſame time, and the others write amorous verſes. He 
is allowed to employ the terms uſed by Phyſicians ; 
but obſcenity is intolerable in love verſes, I don't 


glance at the Poem, in which Quillet teaches the art of 


getting pretty children (39): I am not ignoiant how 
much he is blamed by Baillet (40) ; and therefore ſor- 
bear ſay ing, that if a Chriſtian Poet, a Poet who is 
an eccleſiaſtic (41), has not excluded himſelf from the 
claſs of thoſe who are conſidered as worthy men, be- 
cauſe he has given deſcriptions concerning procreation 
(42); by a parity of reaſoning Lucretius ought not to 

be excluded. 
will not take advantage of Lambin's teſtimony. 
This author endeavouring to prove, fron examples, 
the modeſtly with which the antient Poets. deſcribed 
matters relating to the a& of venery (43), cites, a- 
mong other paſſages, that of Lucretius above cited (44). 
Ad genera verecundiora redeo. Pindarus Apollinis cum 
Cyrena concubitum narrans, ita tectis verbis utitur, ut 
ne wirginales quidem aures tis offends poſſe videantur hoc 
modo, e G is Miu xiiper fat Nd aroinr, fc. id 
eſt, licet ne ex ejus cubili ſuauem herbam tondire? & 
ibid. de Antei ſilia, quam pater optimò currenti premium 
propoſuerat. 7,poooc1Pure d of ige naprw Aae 
4 rh A, id e, curſores autem floreniem ei pu- 
bertatis aureæ fructum decerpere wlebant. Lucret. lib. 4. 
in extr. de muliere matum adhibente in concubitu. Eicit 
enim ſulci recta regione, viaque Vomerem, atque locis 
avertit ſeminis ictum (45). i. e. I return to the 
« Poets of a more chaſt: kind. Pindar relating the 
* amorous incercourie between Apollo and Cyrena, 
« employs ſuch expreſhons, as ſeem not capable of 
% ſhocking a virgin's ear, in manner following ; I. it 
« not allowable ta cull a feveet-ſmelling herb from its 
„% bed. The abovementioned Poet ſpeaking concern- 
„ing Anteus's offering his daughter as a reward to the 
„ man who ſhould conquer in the race, expreiles 
„ himſelf thus: The racers wanted to pluck the fruit 
* of her golden youth. Lucretius, in the latter end 
of his fourth book, deſcribing a woman's motion 
in the amorous congrefs, ſays, She ſometimes cauſes 
„ the grain to fall in a <wrong place, by turning of 
* the plough.” The reaſon why I will not take ad- 
vantage of this paſſage of Lambinus, is becauſe he had 
no very nice talte in matters of delicacy ; for, in this 
age, we ſhould look on ſuch expreſſions as are cited 
by him, as extremely Ach One of the exam- 
ples of Pindar, contained in the words I copied, 
correſpond to the Engliſh expreiſions following, They 
avould have cropt her virgin flower. Moſt of the ex- 
amples he quotes from Homer (46), are as wanton as 
the words carnal copulation and cobabitation, which 
the country notaries would, at this time, almoſt ſcru- 
ple to inſert in a marriage contract, though they uſed 
to do this formerly. He alſo cites the following words 
of Horace, Inachiam ter node potes, Where, lays he, 
werbum in quo 1urpitudo & cbſcœnitas ineft tacetur : i. e. 
«+ the verb, in which the obſcenity lies, is ſuppreſt.“ 
But though two Poets, born at Vite in Normandy (47), 
0 


” 


have ſuppreſſed the verb in the fame manner as 


race, their tranſlation is nevertheleſs obſcene. I omit 
lay ing that the Ode, whence Lambin borrowed the 
example of a modeſt conduct, exhibits a quite contrary 


inſtance a little after. 


Tnachia 


(33) Antoni: 

Menjotius, Dil. 
ſertat. Patbolg.- 
carum, Parte 3. 
pag. 41. See a0 
his Diſſertation, 
de Furere uter im. 


(39) See Billet, 
WTemens ſur ls; 
Poetes, tom ;. 
page 6. This 
Poem of Abb t 
Quillet is inti- 
tled, Calli pædia. 


(40) bid. end 
pag. 62. 


(41) Tliis is ac- 


cording to B. 
let's ſuppoſition, 
See the article 


QUILLET, 
(42) Pallet, 


ug emen fur l. 


Peetes, tom. 5. 
pag- 61. 


(43) Libet buc 
annitare quam 
verecunde, uam 


ctis verbis e. 
ant port rei ve 


gere tur pifudi- 
nem gu ficart. 
Lambinuz, in 
H rat. Ode 5. 
lib. 2. 


(44) Citat. (38). 


It is in book 4. 
ver. 1263. 


(45) Lambin» ig 


Herat. Ode $ 
lib. 2. pag. m. 
128, 129. 


(46) EN d 
or Hv. 
Letto cum ed 
nun uam commiſ- 
cebatur. 

Min SUD. 


ets . Cum ee 


I. um babuit 


communem Lam- 


bin. ibid. 


(47) Robert ad 
Anthony le Che- 
valierd Agneaux, 


brother 1, 


a ff oO” 


A 


40] Creech, in 
prefat, Lucretii 
Oxonii editi 8 
Theatro Sheldoni- 
ano 1695, 3v0, 


LU 


not what, which delights in vexing 


C 


perſons in humble ſtations ; but perhaps too he would 


have rejected this doctrine H], and have endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, to 


* 
Cum mihi Cous adeſſet Amyntas, 
Cajus in indomito conflantior inguine nervus, 
Duam nova e arbor inbæret (48). 


We therefore muſt not truſt to Lambin, as not being 

a competent Judge in this matter. Such 7 * 

as he calls t and chaſte, would not at this time 

be ſuffered in a Love · Poem, in a witty piece, in a ſer- 

mon or an oration, None but naturaliſts or pleaders, 

or the authors of an hiſtorical relation, or of a Diftio- 
&c. can juſtly employ them. 

I will conclude with a beautiful elogium, which an 
excellent commentator of Lucretius has lately beſtowed 
upon him. No words are better adapted to — the 
aſſertions I advanced in the text of this remark. Huic 
calumnie ita profligate ſuccedit alia elatior aſpectu, & 
voce truculentior ; clamitans veſanum eſſe, immodeſium, 


impium, woluptatis magiſirum, omni denique ſpurcitie, 


guæ decet porcum ex Epicuri grege, inquinatum : Ego 
vero m ani mum meum inducere potui ut credam, 
Pomponii Attici, caftif/imi wiri familiarem, utriuſque 
Ciceronis delicias, & eximium 9 ætatis ornamentu m 
tot vitiis ( de impietate aptior erit dicendi locus) farda- 
zum : Teles igitur quero, ſed nullibi inveniam ; ſcripta 
volvo, at in illis omnia longe diſſimilia ; multa adverſus 
metum fortiter, intemperantiam ſevere, libidinem caſle 
diſputantur, que hortari ad virtutes, ab avaritia, am- 
bitione, luxuria poſſent deterrere plurima; & qui ad 
illius præcepta vitam moreſque componit, illum privati 

integerrimum amicum, civem reſpublica (49). 
i. e. This profligate ſlander is ſucceeded by ano- 
« ther of a higher kind, and expreſſed with ſtill 
* ter rancour; he being clamorouſly declared to 
66 — been a diſtracted wretch, immodeſt, impious, 


«« immerſed in pleaſures; in ſhort, to have been de- 


4 filed with all the uncleanneſs which ſeems natural to 
«© a ſwine of Epicurus's herd. With regard to my 
« ſelf, I could never be induced to think, that a per- 
« fon, who was an intimate friend of ſo very chaſte a 
„ man as Pomponius Atticus, the delight of the two 
** Cicero's, and a ſhining ornament of his age, could 
<< be deeply immerſed in ſuch a number of vices ; for 
as to his impiety, I ſhall find a more proper occa- 
„ fion to ſpeak of it. I therefore ſearch for wit- 
„ neſſes, but find none no where; I peruſed his com- 
«« poſitions, but perceive nothing like that. Many 
«« {trong precepts are there given to remove fear, and 
„ many ſevere things ſaid againſt intemperance. He diſ- 
<c putes in a chaſte manner againſt luſt ; and has a 
number of maxims to promote men to the practice of 
„ the virtues, and to diſſuade them from avarice, am- 
* bition and luxury: and whoſoever ſhall ſquare his 
% conduct according to Lucretius's precepts, private 
«« perſons will find ſuch a one a moſt ſincere friend, 
« and the commonwealth a moſt worthy citizen.” 
Poſſevin the Jeſuit, though ſo very ſcrupulous, and 
notwithſtanding that he ſo ſtudiouſly forbid the reading 
of certain paſlages of Lucretius for ſtudents (50) ; 
yet would have them to be made acquainted with the 
noble moral precepts which this Poet furniſhes on the 
contempt of death, the ſhunning love, the methods 
of curbing the paſſions, and of procuring a tranquil- 
lity of mind. Non negaverim perlegi poſſe in Lucretio 
de morte contemnenda, de amore fugiendo, de cter- 
cendis cupiditatibus, de ſedandis animorum motibus, de 
mentis tranguillitate pron . » « diſputat (51). 
H] He perhaps might have diſcovered, I know not 
what, which delights in vexing 
tions ; but, perhaps too, he 
bypothefis.) There are very few people but have taken 
notice, that the world generally complains that perſons 
who are dear to them are ſooner ſnatched away by infir- 
mities and death, than ſuch as are indifferent to, or hated 
by them. See ſuch a one, will people ſay; he was 
fond of his wife, and had reaſon to be ſo ; ſhe was 
ſnatched from him when they had been married but 
two years, and he is inconſolable for her loſs ; but whilſt 


Vor. VII. 


in humble fla- 
baue rejected this ſed ſuberat occulta formido reputantibus, baut preſpe- 


explain 


he is bewailing their fad ſeparation, a great number of 
huſbands — been wiſhing, theſe — . years, to 
be widowers; and are aid that they ſhall be 
troubled for a long courſe of years more with their 
wives. Behold that widow ; ſhe weeps day and night 
at the death of a huſband who was torn from her 
in the bloom of youth. An hundred other huſ- 
bands have long enjoyed their health; will live a 
great many years longer, and continue to treat their 
wives ill, h they have the leaſt cauſe for ſo 
doing. Should they die, their wives would no 
longer have their patience put to ſuch ſevere trials ; 
but conſolation, tranquillity and oeconomy would reign 
molt agreeably in their families z and for this very 
reaſon we may believe they will enjoy a long life. 
A ſon is juſt buried; an only ſon who was the de- 
light of his parents. He was a very promiſing youth ; 
was highly worthy of enjoying the great eſtate he would 
have inherited; but death ſelected him out of an hun- 
dred others whom that grim power ſpared, and who 
are a burthen to the family. That worthy man, who 
made ſo excellent a uſe of the perfections of his 
mind, and of his wealth, died not long ſince. His 
life was very ſhort, he had never enjoyed a perfect 
ſtate of health; but, had he been of a robuſt conſtitu- 
tion, he would have done more ſervice to the world 
than he did. He is dead, whilſt twenty others in his 
neighbourhood enjoy a fluſh of health ; are never out 
of order ; men whoſe ſole buſineſs is to plague people, 
and who make an ill uſe of their health, their abili- 
ties, and their wealth, to the oppreſſion of innocence, 
and the ſcandalizing the public by the wicked courſe of 
life they lead. See that villain, that vagabond, that 
profligate wretch ; he fell from the garret without re- 
ceiving the leaſt injury : had this happened to a young 
Gentleman of a good family, an only ſon, a man of 
honour, he would have brokeall his bones with a much 
leſs fall. All my readers will confeſs that complaints 
like theſe are made univerſally ; and it is even a 


common ſaying, that when the world wiſhes a wicked 


man may die, they have a virtue peculiar to prolong 
his life. One might eaſily explain this, by the hypotheſis 
of thoſe jealous, envious and malignant Deities, ad- 
mitted by the heathens. True Divinity may reaſon 
with ſolidity on this ſubje& ; but what could Lucretius 
have faid ? 

If there really were Deities who repined at the proſ- 
perity of mankind, and took a delight in mortifying 
them, ſuch doubtleſs would take a pleaſure in cuttin 
off, in the flower of their age, an only ſon, a huſba 
tenderly beloved, or a wife who makes the felicity of 
her huſband; and in preſerving the life of a villain 
who diſtracts his father and mother, and of a man and 
wife who plague one another to death. Were theſe 
Deities deſirous of throwing a family into affliction, 
they would mark out the moſt promiſing, the moſt 
tenderly beloved child in it ; and if they were determined 
to grieve a Whole pariſh, they would torture ſuch, 
whoſe charity and wiſdom are the ſupport of it: they 
would confine them to a ſick bed, then fink them to 
the grave, and at the ſame time ſhield and protect 

icked perſons. They would take a delight in mor- 
dying the public by preſerving thoſe who are the ob- 
je of their imprecations, by quickly deſtroying 
the objects of their darling hopes, as a Marcellus or 
Germanicus. Let the reader conſider the words of 
Tacitus, where he deſcribes the triumph of Germani- 
cus, and the diſquietude, which the ſplendors of that 
auguſt day raiſed in the minds of thoſe perſons who called 
to mind that the friendſhip of the Romans proved 1m- 
propitious. Augebat intuentium viſus eximia ipſius 
(Germanici) ſpecies, curruſque quingue liberis onuſtus: 


rum in Druſo patre ejus favorem wulgi, avunculum ejuſ- 
dem Marcellam flagrantibus plebis fludiis intra juven- 
tam ereptum, breves & infauſlos populi Romani amo- 


res (52). i. e. The beauty of Germanicus's perſon, (52) Tacit. Aa- 
and his chariot with five children in it, heightened 5 lib. 2» cr. 
« the greatneſs of the ſpectacle; but they were ſtruck # 


« with a ſecret fear when they reflected, that the peo- 
„ ple's favour had been of fatal conſequence to Dru- 
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(a) See-the re- 
mark [C] 


LUC 


explain this matter phyſically, The writers of his life affirm, that he was a perfectly 
honeſt man (a). Some are of opinion that the invocation, at the opening of his Poem 


* ſus his father; that his uncle Marcellus was ſnatched 
away in the bloom of life, at a time when he was 
the darling of the people: from which circumſtances 
« they concluded, that the affection of the Romans 
«« was ſhort and impropitious.” Every one knows the 
reflection which Virgil makes, that Marcellus would 
die in his youth ; that the Fates would only ſhew him 
to mortals, becauſe the Gods would judge that Rome 
would grow too powerful, in caſe it ſhould enjoy him 


a long time. 


(53) Virgil. An. 
lib. 6. ver. 870. 


Oftendent terris hunc tantum fata; negue ultra 
E finent : nimium vobis Romana propago 
Viſa fotens, Superi, propria hac fi — (53). 


% This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 

« Shall juſt be ſhewn on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 

„The Gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate, 

«« Were but their gifts as permanent as . 
RYDEN. 


Virgil, in all probability, hinted at the jealouſy which 
is aſcribed to the Gods. But our Divines reaſon in an 
infinitely more ſolid mannner. Theſe do not deny, 
in general, the diſtinctions, which a profane and im- 


pious heathen would have called a propenſion to vex, 


(54) Ovid. de 
Arte Amandi, 
lib. 1. ver. 349+ 


a reſpect of perſons, or even the direct malice and 
envy of fate. They diſcover, in theſe diſtinctions, a 
Providence abounding with goodneſs, wiſdom and 
juſtice. God ſeparates us from perſons whom we 
loved with the moſt tender affection; he does this to 
make us leſs in love with terreſtrial things, and to teach 
us that real happineſs ought to be ſought for in heaven. 
He ſuffers us to be long expoſed to domeſtic miſeries, 
to try our patience, and to purify us in this crucible. 
He indulges the wicked a long life, in order to puniſh 
the fins of men. They are the ſcourges of his juſtice ; 
and he only inflicts a deſerved puniſhment. Thus we 
ſee that ſound Divines do not meet with the leaſt 
difficulty in all this; but Lucretius and Epicurus could 
not have ſolved this difficulty ſo eafily. They per- 
haps would have denied the thing; and aſſerted that 
thoſe who murmur and complain, and make the re- 
flections mentioned above, compute wrong. It is 
uſual for men not to reckon enough on one hand, and 
to reckon too much on the other. If a wicked man, 
or a wicked huſband dies ſoon, it is preſently taken 
notice of by people, but they ſoon forget the re- 
flection they made. But if a very worthy man, a good 
huſband is ſnatched away in the bloom of life, his 
death is conſidered attentively ; it is not forgot, but is 
long treaſured up in the memory. Perhaps as many 
children are ſnatched away agreeably to the defires of 
their parents, as of only ſons that were idolized. Now 
the death of the former makes no noiſe, and is but 
ſlightly thought of; but the death of the latter is at- 
tended with numberleſs wailings and reflections. Far- 
ther, it muſt be obſerved that men are more prompted 
to complain, than to applaud their fate; and falſely 
—_— on a thouſand occaſions, that the proſperity 
of their neighbour is ſuperior to their own. 


Fertilior ſeges eſt alienis ſemper, in agris, 
Vicinumque pecus grandius uber habet (54). 


A larger crop adorns our oor field, 
More milk his kine from ſwelling udders yield.” 
DRYDEN. 


Some are ſo ungrateful and impertinent as to ſay, My 
fon died of his wounds; but had he been ſome other 
body's child, he would have eſcaped. Add that Lucre- 
tius would have had recourſe to his natural philoſo- 
phy. Do not wonder, he would have ſaid, that a 
dearly beloved ſon dies ſooner than another of whom 
no manner of care is taken, The latter grows ro- 
buſt, he is hardened by all weathers ; whilſt the 
other is enervated by his eſteminate education, and 
carried off by the lighteſt illneſs. A young man, 
bleſſed with an extraordinary genius, is of a ſickly 
conſtitution, and dies before he is thirty ; whereas a 


J 
rl 


dunce or blockhead ſhall never feel the leaſt indiſpoſi- 
tion, or ſhall recover from the moſt grievous fits of 
ſickneſs, and live to a very advanced age. Have you 
kept a regiſter, would Lucretius anſwer, of all the 
moſt illuſtrious learned men who have lived to fourſcore 
years of age, and likewiſe of all the dunces that have 
not lived to man's eftate ? Take up your pen again; 
compute juſtly, and you will find that your calculation 
was not right. But after all, what wonder is it that a 

reat genius ſhould not be of a robuſt conſtitution ? 
He is formed of an aſſemblage of thinner and more 
ſubtle atoms; and therefore his reſiſtance, to other bo- 
dies, muſt be weaker, A ſturdy peaſant is compoſed 
of heavier and cloſer knit particles, and conſequently 
theſe muſt be more durable. If the atoms of the 
imagination move with extraordinary rapidity, they 
diſorder and ſhake the parts of the brain, they cauſe 
apertures in it, through which a numberleſs multitude 
of atoms neceſſary to the ſupport of the organs eva- 
porate. The machine muſt therefore decay, and the 
principles of life ſoon corrupt. This explains the fol- 
lowing axiom. 


Immodicis brevis eft ætas, & rara ſenectus (55). L 6 
Tella eſt la loi du Ciel nul excts neſt durable, 
Sil paſſe le commun il paſſe promptement (56). (56) See Buſſi 
Rabutin's Ler- 
The ſenſe is, 2 on Wo. 
* By heaven's decree extremes are never laſting ; prong” 2%. * 


„ Thoſe who excel are quickly ſnatch'd away.” 


Theſe anſwers, which I ſuppoſe Lucretius could have 
made, are far from accounting for all that is contained 
in the beginning of this remark. 


[7] The invocation at the opening of his poem.) Ba- 
ron des Coutures obſerves (57), © that many learned (57) Remarts a 
« men have been ſurpriſed at this invocation, as be- Bt I of Lucre- 
ing contrary to Epicurus's doctrine. Lambin, add; in gin, * * 
* be, quotes a Florentine, who pretends to have diſco- — . 
«« vered the reaſon of this, becauſe the Philoſopher in 
«« queſtion having aſſerted that our crimes did not 
„% provoke the anger of the Gods, any more than our 
«« good actions their favour, allowed nevertheleſs of 
«« prayer, and was of opinion, that they heard thoſe 
« of men.” I ſhall not enquire whether, from Epi- 
curus's profeſſing to honour the Gods, we may infer 
from thence that he alſo profeſſed to call upon, or in- 
voke them, and expect that they would hear his 
prayers. There is no conſequence between theſe two 
things. We may eſteem, reſpect, and venerate a 
Being, on account of the perſections of its creature, 
without addrefling prayers to it ; for we might ima- 
gine that it does not concern itſelf with any thang, 
nor diſpenſe either bleſſings or evils. Neither will I 
examine, whether Epicurus might not feign to honour 
the Deity, merely to eſcape the puniſhment enacted 
againſt atheiſts, I refer my reader to the learned Mr. 
Rondel's treatiſe (58) : but I will take upon me to (58) Jacob. Ron- 
affirm, that Lucretius did not invoke the Goddeſs del. 4 Vit & 
Venus, in compliance with the principles, which the —— by 
Florentine in queſtion aſcribes to Epicurus, viz. that ;, 12mo. Lee te- 
the Gods deſerve our prayers, though they do not go- mark [L] of the 
vern the world. © I am not of Lambin's opinion, article EPICU- 
« ſays Baron des Coutures (59), who praiſes that Flo- RUs. 
„ rentine ; nor does he himſelf explain the matter (59) Remarks en 
better, by adding, that perhaps Lucretius addreſſed Bock I of Lucre- 
Venus merely becauſe it was the cuſtom of Poets , pag. 303. 
« ſo to do; and that it was not, as a Philoſopher, that 
* he pretended the Romans would obtain, by her charms, 
*« from Mars, the peace which the Romans wiſhed for; 
* or perhaps that Epicurus, making the ſupreme good 
« to conſiſt in avoiding pain, had addreſſed her who 
1 preſided over pleaſures; or, becauſe ſhe was the 
«© mother of Eneas, from whom the founder of Rome 
« deſcended. With regard to myſelf, I aſſert that 
« Lucretius did not depart from the doctrine of Epi- 
* curus, in invoking Venus; it is not a poetical flight, 
% nor a Roman gratitude, but the reflection of a Philo- 
„ ſopher. He did not look upon the miſtreſs of 
% Mars as a Goddeſs, ſince he himſelf, in his = 
: * 4 ö 


(60) 
6. 1 


a0 be, be py 
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exhibits a por of his contradicting himſelf, and forſaking his ſyſtem in the very firſt 


line of his 


227 


Theſe critics would be in the right, had this invocation been any thing 


more than a poetical ſally [X], in which he was willing to ſuit himſelf, in ſome meaſure, 


« book, ſays that Bacchus and wine, Ceres and 
*« corn, are the ſame thing; nor did he ſuppoſe that 
«© Mars was a God: but as he wrote a poem on the 
1 nature of things, he could not better addreſs him- 
« ſelf than to generation or procreation, which he un- 
«« derſtands by the mother of love; and which all 
« naturaliſts have e to be that ſecret 1 
«« petite given to eve ies for the propagation o 
> * kind,” Now this Soo not = Ackculty ; 
for it is certain that Lucretius looked upon Venus, con- 
formably to the r tions of thoſe who looked upon her 
as a Goddeſs, He does not conſider her as the natu- 
ral paſſion which prompts the two ſexes to unite ; for, 
according to that notion, Venus is not /Eneas's mother 
any more than that of Epicurus; and nevertheleſs he 
immediately points her out by the epithet AZneadum ge- 
netrix. That which, in my opinion, is the moſt 
reaſonable to conclude is, that the whole is only a par- 
ticular flight. Lucretius obſerving that all Poets in- 
voked the Muſes at the opening of any conſiderable 
work, was not willing to have his poem deprived of 
an ornament of that kind ; and therefore he began by 
invoking Venus, as the Deity moſt ſuitable to a na- 
turaliſt. But he did not pretend in any manner that this 
was an act of religion; nor that the Venus on whom he 
beſtowed ſo many encomiums was an intelligent Being. 
It is thus he invoked in another place the Mule 
Calliope, without ſuppoſing he was addreſſing an in- 
telligent Being. 


Tu mihi ſupreme pre ſcripta ad candida calcis 
Currenti ſpatium pramonſira, callida muſa, 
Calliope, requies hominum, diviemque woluptas ; 
Te duce ut infigni capiam cum laude coronam (60), 


« And you, my ſweeteſt Muſe, come lead me on, 
« I'm eager, and tis time that I was gone; 
% Come lead me on, and ſhew the path to gain 
The race and glory too, and crown nf wn * 

K EEC. 


(60) Lueret. lib. 
6, ver. 91. 


He therefore did not act againſt his principles. I 

would as willingly charge Lipfius with committing an 

act of heathen Idolatry, by the verſes he addreſſes to 

(61) The reader the planet Venus, in favour of his garden (61), as to 
vill find them at ſay our Lucretius had performed a religious a&, by 
the end of his the prayer he addreſſes to AEneas's mother. It is to 
2 2 be obſerved that a numberleſs multitude of heathen 
Poets, who hated all the Pagan Deities a thouſand 

times more than Lucretius did, frequently invoke the 

Muſes or Bacchus in their Poems. 'This is imitating 

the ancients, and not performing any religious act : 

for they do not think then of invoking the Deity. It 

is alſo to be obſerved, that this invocation of Lip- 

ſius, ad ſtellam Venerem, and Lucretius's invocation, 


have been compared; and that this was done purpoſely 


to prove Lipſius guilty of having written impiouſ- 
I/ (62); but this cannot be, unleſs we ſuppoſe thoſe 
TR. in verſes of Lipſius not to be a poetical ſally (63) ; which 
mace Veritatis, they certainly were. 
FED By the way, the Florentine, whom Baron des Cou- 
(63) Aut ergo tu tures mentions, is the learned Petrus Victorius. Mr. 
ludit in precibus, Minutoli informed me of this in 1693. Here follow 
E weeis as Lu his words more at large than I gave them in the ar- 
1 ahi erat De. ticle EyrcvRvys (65). 4 There is in the ſame col- 
ut, Idem, ibid, lection (64), page 19, a letter of Petrus Victorius 
Page 2. „ to John della Caſa Archbiſhop of Benevento, the 
| % ſubjet of which is, whether Lucretius the Poet 
(64) Citat, (x17), © who, in the beginning of his poem invokes Venus, 
« does not therein act repugnantly to the doctrine of 
(55) The vo- © Epicurus his maſter , and whether this be conſiſtent 
me of Letters “ with the inactivity which that Philoſopher aſcribes 
— oY John « to the Gods? Does du Rondel, whoſe work I have 
"rus: 4 not ſeen, and who endeavours to vindicate Epicurus 
4% on that head, mention this difficulty and cite that 
« Letter?” Tycho Brahe was coniuitec, on this que- 
ſtion, by Iſaac Pontanus in 1596, and made the judi- 


(62) Georg, 


2 See the cious anſwer following. Ad qua ſtionem illam jocoſam, 
by Aro agg ſays he (66), & nonnibil Criticam antiqui Lucretii, cum 


Leyden 1695, gs ſectam Philojophorum Deos eorumgue providentiam in- 
o, pag, 162, ficiantium . profiteretur, Venerem nibilominus, Æncadum 


to 


genttricem, primordis ſui operis, ejuſque opem imploret, 
non habet ſerio dicere, quomod» bæc reſolvenda fit, ſigui- 
dem non ad Veneris ſidus cœleſie, quod nos una cum ceteris 
ſubinde ſcrutamur, ſed ad terreſtrem illam Venerem, 
Hueadum, uti fingebant Poctæ, matrem, & aliorum | 
quogue hominum genetricem pertineat. . . . (67). St (67) Thid, page 
quid tamen in his noſtri valent luſus, crediderim Lucre- "3 
tium ad imitationem aliorum Pottarum fic exorſum efſe, non 
quod aliquam revera Deam, que Venus appellaretur, aut 
ulla alia numina ftatueret. Ideoque ſub hoc nomine volupta- 
tem cor poream, quam etiam Deum ſubi nde nuncupare non 
veretur, intellexifſe arbitror. i. e. With reſpect to 
that facetious, and in ſome meaſure critical, que- 
ſtion, about Lucretius, viz. why he, who profeſſed 
himſelf a follower of that ſect of thoſe Philoſophers 
who denied Gods and a providence, did nevertheleſs, 
in the entrance of his work, invoke the aſſiſtance 
of Venus, ZEneas's mother: I know not, I (ay, 
what ſerious anſwer to make to this queſtion, be- 
cauſe it cannot be applied to the heavenly planet Ve- 
nus, which we, as well as others, frequently take 
notice of ; but to that terreſtrial Venus, who, ac- 
cording to the fiftions of the Poets, was the mother 
of ZEneas, and of other men. However, if 
*« I may be permitted to offer ſomething in a ludicrous 
e ſtrain, I ſhould ſuppoſe that Lucretius began his 
poem in this manner, merely becauſe he would imi- 
tate other Poets; and not becauſe he believed Venus 
to be a Goddeſs, or allowed of any other Deities, 
I therefore think that he thereunder ſhadowed cor- 
poral pleaſure, which he frequently does not ſcruple 
* to call a God.” 

LX] Theſe criticks would have been in the right, had 
this invocation been any thing more than a poetical ſally ] 
Before I leave this ſubjet, I muſt obſerve that, had 
Lucretius invoked Venus or Calliope, in the perſuaſion 
that his prayer would have been of ſome advantage to 
him, he had contradifted himſelf in a manner not only 
unworthy of a Philoſopher, but even of a man ever ſo 
little capable of reaſoning. For he has no ſooner 
ended this pretended invocation of the miſtreſs of 
Mars ; 


«c 
cc 
66 
46 
46 
cc 
«c 
«c 
«c 


Nam tu ſola potes tranguilla pace juvare 
Mortales ; quoniam belli fera manera Ma wor: 
Armipotens regit : in gremium qui ſæpe tuum + 


Reficit, æterno dewinctus wulnere amoris (61). (68) Lucret, libs 


I, ver. 32. 
« Peace is thy Gift alone; for furious Mars, 
„% 'The only Governor and God of wars, 
« Tired with heat and toil, doth oft reſort | 
« To taſte the pleaſures of the Paphian court; 
« Where on thy boſom he ſupinely lies, 
« And greedily drinks love at both his eyes.” 


' CREECH. 


but he lays it down, I ſay, as a prirciple, that the 
Gods have no care for, or intermeddle in any af- 
fairs (69) ; and he ſtudiouſly endeavours to explain, in (59) See remark 
part of his work, the phænomena of nature by the [E] citat. (26). 
motion of atoms, and to refute thoſe who ſuppoſe the | 
Gods to operate on that occaſion. It cannot be in- WMV RTI 
ferred from hence, either that he did not believe — ow. 
their exiſtence, or that he had no reſpe& and venera- 3 A 
l ! re 8 pu 
tion for them; for, according to his principles, it is lic worſhip, and 
not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that Beings have been formed impoſe upon the 
much more perfect than men; contented with their Athenians. 
condition, and no ways ſolicitous of knowing or re- 
forming the actions and affairs of others : and as it 
is very certain, that we admire and exceedingly vene- 
rate the merit of ſome great men, though we never 
received any favour from them, nor expect any, nor 
fear any evil office ; it therefore cannot be inferred 
that Epicurus's followers did not really venerate the 
Gods. But it may be very jultly inferred from Lu- 
cretius's ſyitem, that he ſhould not have invoked them; 
but have looked upon, as very needleſs, the whole re- 
ligious worſhip which was practiſed in Rome, vows, 
ſacrifices, holidays, &c. Here a refleQion preſents 
itfelf, concerning the behaviour of the Athenian Prieſts 
with regard to Epicurw. They had often res 

thoſe 
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(70) Auguſt. de 
Crvit, Dei, lib, 
18. cap. 41. 
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to cuſtom. It may eaſily be proved, that, on ſeveral occaſions, he has adapted his ſtyle 


errors [ L]. 


thoſe Philoſophers whom they accuſed of being Atheiſts ; 
and they proſecuted Anaxagoras with vigour, for a 
mere act of profanation. Miror cur Anaxagoras reus 
factus fit, quia ſolem eſſe dixit lapidem ardentem, negans 
utique Deum, cum in eadem civitate gloria floruerit Epi- 
curus, vixeritque ſecurus, non ſolum ſolem vel ullum ſyde- 
rum Deum efſe non credens, ſed nec Fovem nec ullum 
deorum omnino in mundo habitare contendens, ad quem 

eces hominum ſupplicationeſque perveniant (70). 1. e. 
15 I am AAM Anaxagoras ſhould be brought 
* in guilty, for declaring that the ſun is only a burn- 
„ing ſtone, and therefore denying it to be a God, 
« when Epicurus lived in that city with glory, calm 
and undiſturbed ; not only diſbelieving the ſun or 
„ any planet to be a Deity, but CE that nei- 
ther Jove or any other of the Gods reſided in this 
« world, or that the prayers and ſupplications of men 
« aſcended to them.” Why then did they not perſe- 
cute Epicurus ? Was it becauſe he never had any 
quarrel with them, on account of ſome affair of in- 
tereſt, or perſonal injury, as perhaps thoſe they proſe- 
cuted had done; and whom perhaps they accuſed of 
impiety, ſolely to gratify their particular paſſions, un- 
der the cloak of religion ? Was it becauſe Epicurus 
was ſo politic as to conform to the public worſhip, and 


approve it publickly ? I believe the Athenians would 


be contented with the exterior, as is the cuſtom now 
a days, without attempting to ſearch into the thoughts 
of men ; but was it not neceſſary, as in this age, that 
this exterior ſhould be preſerved even in books and 
publick ſchools ? Would they permit ſuch principles 
to be inculcated in the ſchools as were repugnant to 
what was profeſſed in the ſtreets and in the temples ? 
We can hardly think this. Nevertheleſs, Epicurus's 
ſyſtem expreſsly and manifeſtly oppoſed the worſhip 
of the Gods, as practiſed by the Athenians. It could 
not be conſiſtent with the eſteem, the reſpect, the 
praiſes of the Gods ; and in no manner with prayers, 
ſacrifices and acts of penitence. Thus all the ill con- 
ſequences that might be dreaded from the ſpreading of 
Atheiſm ; the deſlroying of our confidence in the pro- 
tection of heaven; the blaſting of our hopes of being 
happy by leading a life of virtue ; and the fear of be- 
ing miſerable in living wickedly ; all theſe ill conſe- 
quences, I ſay, without a ſingle exception, reſulted as 
naturally and neceſſarily from the doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, as from that of the Atheiſts. Perſons of the leaſt 
ſagacity comprehend very eaſily, that all religious 
practices are founded, not on the doctrine of the exiſt- 
ence of God, but of his providence ; but ſince Epi- 
curus was permitted to live in a city in which Atheiſts 
were puniſhed, it follows, that there was, with them, 
a reſpect of perſons ; and that they uſed double weights 
and meaſures ; or elſe that the Athenians, though ſo 
ingenious and ſagacious in other matters, were extreme- 
ly ſtupid in religious matters. They ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſported with like children ; they did not 
perceive that, in inculcating the principles of Epicu- 
rus, that perſon mocked him, who proteſted that he 
approved the uſage of ſacrifices, prayers, and every 
other part of publick worſhip. This reaſon would 
_ to me very convincing, to prove that this Phi- 
loſopher declaimed againſt the providence of God, as 
du Rondel pretends ; it would appear to me, I fay, a 
very cogent reaſon, did I not find that Lucretius, 
though he manifeſtly oppoſed a providence, without 
the leaſt ſubterfuge or equivocation, and without lea- 
ving any room to make ſuch apologies as are made 
for Epicurus, did nevertheleſs live in perſect tranquillity 
in Rome, the citizens of which were as jealous of their 
religion, and puniſhed the impious with as much ſeve- 
rity, as thoſe of Athens. It is to be obſerved, by the 
way, that the virtuous conduct of every man, who, 
like Lucretius, owns the exiſtence, the ſanctity, the 
felicity, and immortality of God, without acknow- 
ledging his providence, are alſo as good a proof of 
the following poſition, The profeſſing of atheiftical prin- 
ciples is not neceſſarily joined <vith bad morals, as the 
proof which would be drawn from the virtuous life of 
thoſe who ſhould deny both the providence of God 


and his exiſtence ; for it is plain that, the believing 


to the common forms of ſpeaking, and to the opinions which he conſidered as vulgar 
It is ſaid that he was the diſciple of Zeno; and thoſe who have criticiſed 


this 


the exiſtence of a Deity, and at the ſame time diſ- 
believing his providence, cannot be an incitement to 
virtue, or a curb againſt vice. 
[LI He has adapted his flyle to the common forms of 
ſpeaking, and to the opinions which he conſidered as wul- 
ar errors.) I will produce but two inſtances of this. 
e believed that heaven and earth would not endure 
for ever ; and declares to him, to whom he dedicates 
his compoſition, that perhaps the world would be de- 
ſtroyed in their life-time ; may fortune, adds he, who 
governs all things, avert this evil far from us. 


Dictis dabit ipſa fidem res 
Forfitan, & graviter terrarum motibus orbis 
Omnia conquaſſari in par tempore cernes : 
Quop PROCUL A NOBIS FLECTAT FORTU- 
NA (71) GUBERNANs : 
Et ratio potiits, quam res perſuadeat ipſa, 
Succidere horriſono poſſe omnia victa fragore (72). 


« And yet I'll fing ; perchance the following fall 

„% Will prove my words, and ſhew tis reaſon all: 

Perhaps thou ſoon ſhalt fee the fickning world 

% With ſtrong convulſions to confuſion hurl'd ; 

«© When every rebel atom breaks the chain, 

% And all to primitive night returns again. 

* But chance avert it! Rather let reaſon ſhew 

«© The world may fall, than ſenſe T_T it true. 
REECH. 


It is manifeſt that the vow, or wiſh, or prayer made 
by him, was wholly owing to the habit he had con- 
tracted of ſpeaking like other people. He daily fre- 
quented people, whoſe diſcourſe was often interſperſed 
with parentheſes, which might have been called de- 
vout ones, had they not been the effect of cuſtom, ra- 
ther than an act of reflection. His wife, his maid, his 
friends, in ſhort all the Romans in general, were ac- 
cuſtomed to intermix a vow, when they mentioned 
any evil omen or fatal accident. Deus avertat, i. e. 
Heaven forbid,” ſay they, quod abominor, i. e. 
« God grant it may never come to paſs!” Authors 
uſed likewiſe to employ the following expreſſions, 


Di, prohibete minaz, Di, talem avertite caſum (73). 


| % Avert, ſaid he (*), 
© Theſe omens, render vain this prophecy : 
« And from th' impending curſe a pious people free. 


DzyDpEn. 


I do not doubt but that Lucretius, accuſtomed from his 
infancy to ſuch forms of ſpeech, employed them in 
his familiar diſcourſe, either without a ſalvo, or by 
ſubſtituting the words natura or fortuna to that of 


(72) In ſome 
mandſcripts it is 
natura, but the 
ſenſe is the lame, 
See Lambin'\ 
Comment 1» on 
this place, pag. 
$9 3» 

(72 Lucret, lib. 


3 ver. 105, Page 
m. 255. 


(73) Virge En. 
lib. 3. ver. 265+ 


(% Anchiſes. 


Deus. It is thus the Proteſtants have ſubſtituted the 


parentheſis, Heaven receive bis ſoul, inſtead of may God 


pardon or abſolve him. The Roman Catholicks make 


uſe of the latter when they ſpeak of their deceaſed re- 
lations ; but as this would not ſuit thoſe who deny a 
Purgatory, the Proteſtants have not admitted it, and 
have nevertheleſs complied with cuſtom, by employing 
a phraſe placed like the other, and turned in a manner 
conformable to the maxims of their Religion. Lucre- 
tius being accuſtomed, by his ſtudies and converſation, 
to this kind of parentheſis, inſerted the prayer or wiſh 
the reader has ſeen above. Nothing could be more 
vain and idle than this, in the hypotheſis he main- 
tained ; and we cannot ſuppoſe that he was ignorant 
that ſuch a vow was 1 with the doctrine of 
atoms; he was very ſenſible, that nature or fortune, 
which moved them onward, was not capable of chan- 
ing, or retarding their courſe, or even of hearing the 
and wiſhes of men. If thoſe atoms, by their 
motion, muſt neceſſarily bring on ſoon the deſtruction 
of the world, this deſtruction was unavoidable ; neither 
the moit devout prayer of mankind, ſacrifices or pro- 
ceſſions could retard it in the leaſt. Wherefore then 
does Lucretius beſeech, in ſome ſort, nature or fortune, 
to ſuſpend the diſſolution of the earth? It is becauſe he 
ſometimes employed the common forms of ſpeech, It 
1 15 


this have not done it with great ſucceſs 


LUC 


[M]. We ſhall relate many particulars 


concerning Lucretius, when we come to refute Moreri [ N], and ſome other 


is to be obſerved that the doctrine of fatality does not 
exclude wiſhes of every Kind ; for Epicurus, without 
deviating from his principles, might very naturally have 
wiſhed, that the diſpoſition of the atoms ſhould be ſuch 
as would be favourable to his health. He could not 
deſire that it ſhould alter, but only wiſh that their na- 
ture had brought them to ſuch and ſuch purpoſes. Lu- 
cretius goes farther, as appears from his expreſſions. 
This is the firſt inſtance I will produce. 

The ſecond does not differ very much from it, fince, 
immediately after the ſix verſes cited above, we find 
the following : 


writers, 


the utmoſt humanity, preſided in the garden. Theſe 
„therefore ſeem to have been Titus's præceptors, as 
they had been not long before Atticus's, who was a 
little older than that poet.” Baron des Coutures 
has trode in the ſame ſteps, 7 is probable, ſays he (78), 
that Lucretius . . . went to Athens, where Zeno, abo 
was the honour of the Epicurean ſet, had won the efteem 
of all men. A letter has been inſerted in the Biblio- 


theque univerſelle (79), containing ſome remarks againſt (79) 20m. 23s 
In fine, bag. 185, 159» 


that Baron, the laſt of which is as follows: 
the 5th blunder is, where Zeno is ſaid to be the honour 
of the Epicurean ſett, whereas he is known to be the 
chief of the Stoicks. The cenſor did not obſerve that 


(78) In the Lift 


Dua prits aggrediar quam de re fundere fata 
San#ius, & muliò certa ratione magis, quam 
Pythia, quæ tripode e Pbæbi laurogue profatur ; 
Multa wb; expediam doftis folatia diftis (74). 


But now before I teach theſe truths ; more ſure 

* And certain oracles, and far more pure 

Than what from trembling Pythia reach'd our ears, 

'I firſt propoſe ſome cure againſt thy _ 
REECH. 


there was more than one Zens. He imagined that the 
founder of the Stoicks was meant; and, on that ſup- 

tion, he muſt have found, in the words criticized 
y him, a notorious blunder in chronology, of which 
he takes no notice. Zeno, the chief of the Stoicks, 
died the firſt year of the 1 29th Olympiad ; ſo that 
his death muſt have preceded Lucretius's birth more 
than 160 years. He therefore ſhould have ſuſpected, 
that the author he cenſured, had a Zeno in view, dit- 
ferent from the founder of the Stoicks ; and had this 
ſuſpicion him upon making enquiries, he would 
have found a famous ee. named Zeno (80), who 
taught in Athens in Lucretius's time. 

[N] . . . to refute Moreri.] 1. He ſhould not have 
ſaid that our Poet's name was T. Carus Lucretius, Ca- 
rus was not his name, but his ſurname, Cognomen. 
II. By theſe words, Romain de nation, (a Roman) 
Moreri doubtleſs meant that Lucretius was born in 
Rome. Now this is expreſſing his idea ill: for what 
author, how accurate ſoever, would ſcruple to aſſert, 
that Cicero and Livy are Romans, as Demoſthenes 
and Thucydides were Greeks ? III. We have no 


& Ver. 111. 


He there promiſes oracles much more certain than 
thoſe of Delphi; and he had made uſe of the ſame 
compariſon in another place, to heighten the impor- 
tance of the doctrine of the ancient Philoſophers of 
Greece. 


(80) He was of 
Sidon See ſon- 
fins, „e Seripter. 
Hiſt. Pbileſopb. 
pag» 112. 


QAuamguam multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 
Ex adyto tamquam cordis reſponſa dedere 
Sanqtius, & multo certa ratione magis, quam 


Pythia, que tripode ex Phæbi, laurogue profatur (75). 


— — — — 
88 hs erty ea — 82 * 72 
— ” 


(75) Idem, lib, 


I, ver. 737» pig · 
40, 41, 


(76) Lambin, in 


« Which they have left as oracles, more ſure 

Than from the Tripod ſpoke, and leſs obſcure 

„Than thoſe the ancients, the Pythia, heard.” 
CREECH, 


Who does not perceive that Lucretius, in both theſe 
paſſages, expreſſes himſelf conformably to the notions 
of the people, and not according to the principles of 
his ſet? For, in his opinion, the anſwers. made by 
the Prieſteſs of Apollo, could be only the chimeras 
of a diſtempered brain, or of an ignorant impoſtor. 
He did not acknowledge any divinity in oracles ; and 
therefore it was not giving a very exalted idea of a 
philoſophical tenet, to affirm that it excelled the oracle 
of Delphi. This is juſt as if we ſhould now declare, 
that the notions of Des Cartes deſerve our attention 
more than the propheſies of ſtrolling fortune-tellers. It 
is manifeſt therefore, that Lucretius adapted his lan- 
guage to the opinions of the vulgar ; and it would be 
ridiculous cavalling to aſſert, that the force of truth 
ſometimes — expreſſions from him, which over- 
threw his ſyſtem, a proved him to be guilty of 
groſs contradictions; for inſtance, his acknowledging 
in two places in his Poem, that there was ſomething 
divine, inſpired, ſupernatural, and prophetical, in the 
oracles of Apollo. 

[M] 1 is ſaid that he was the diſciple of Zeno; and 
thaſe who have criticiſed this have not done it with 
great ſucceſi.] If once we admit the opinion of thoſe 
authors, who declare, that Lucretius was ſent to A- 
thens, to ſtudy in that city, we ſcarce doubt but he 
was one of the diſciples of Zeno, the chief or head of 
Epicurus's ſchool at that time. Accordingly we find 
that Lambin and Gifanius join theſe two opinions to- 
gether. Credibile eft Lucretium . . . ſeſe Athenas con- 
tulifſe ibigue Lenonem illum Epicurcorum Coripheum au- 
divifſe, (76). i. e. We may very well ſuppoſe that 
„ Lucretius, . . travelled to Athens, and heard, in 
„ that city, Zeno, the chief of the Epicureans.” 
Theſe are Lambin's words, and here follow thoſe of 
Gifanius (17): Preerant hartis eo tempore Zeno acricu- 
lus ille ſenex & Phædrus homo, ut Cicero ait, bumani/- 
fimus, itaque his videtur uſus præceptoribus Titus, quos 
etiam” Atticus paula licet hoc potta grandior audivit. i. e. 
« At that time Zeno, that ſevere old man, and Phez- 
„ drus, Whom Cicero declares to have been a man of 


Vor. VII. 


fiderata ejus ad bonas 


proof that Lucretius was born in Rome ; and therefore 
Moreri ought not to have peremptorily declared that 


city to be the place of his birth. IV. Much leſs ought 
he to have ſaid, that Lucretius himſelf ſays he was 


born in Rome. I have but one paſſage in Lucretius, 
which may give a reaſon to ſay, that he himſelf de- 
clares it to be his native City ; but this paſſage, which 
is as follows, is of no force. 


Funde, petens placidam Remanis incluta pacem, 
Nam negue non agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
| Poſſimus e@quo anime (81). 


* Careſs with all thy ſubtle arts, become 
A flatterer, and beg a peace for Rome. 
% For midit rough wars how can verſe ſmoothly 
| flow, 
Or 'midſt ſuch ſtorms the learned Laurel grow? 
CREECH. 


Cicero, Livy, Florus, and Seneca, would not have 
expreſſed themſelves otherwiſe, they who were born 
out of Rome. All the inhabitants of a country might 
ſay, in the time of a civil war, that their country is 
in deſolation, notwithſtanding that the particular place 
of their birth had eſcaped the public calamity. Per- 


ſons of greater erudition than Moreri (82) have aſſerted (82) Lambinus 
Morhof, it will be ſaid, more wiſer 424 Gifanivs, in 


what be affirms. 
than they, has made uſe of the particle perhaps; but 
it is certain that his forte relates to another doubt: 


ſitively aſſert that Lucretius was born in the city of 

Rome.  Ecquos ergo in tota hac dure etatis claſſe, 
potiſſimum hc cenſeri debebat urbanitas, 3 * 
bimus præter duos forte Lucretium Cæ ſarem (83). (8 
V. He ſhould not have affirmed, that Lucretius's pa- © 
rents or relations ſent him to Athens to fludy, I own 
that this is very probable; but yet, ſince there is no 
f of it, he ſhould have ſpoke of this only con- 
jecturally; or, at leaſt only ſay, as Gifanius has 
done, that it was not doubted. Adoleſcentulus au- 
tem, ſays he, uin d parentibus, ſeu propinguit, con- 
7 artes nata pant divina in- 
dale, Athena» more patrio fit miſſus, Athenas non ita 
pridem à P. Sulla crudeliter vaſtatas, non dubito, 
foftulat hoc Romanorum comſurtudo, ac doctrinæ ra- 
ti 

M m m 
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($ 1 ) Luctet. lib, 


: Prætat. Lucretit 
we therefore may number him among thoſe, who po- Oxon. cd. 1695. 
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writers [OJ]. Thoſe who deſire to know the elogiums which have been beſtowed on 
{b) Comment. in him, need but conſult the authors mentioned by Barthius (H). Mr, Creech, who, in 
Statium, tom. 1- 1695, publiſhed an edition of this Poet (c), with an excellent paraphraſe and fine notes, 


Faß · 261. 


Oxford, in 8 vo. 


had already publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of him. It is pity fo valuable an author 
(c) Printed at: was not indulged a longer life (d), and that his end reſembled, in ſome meaſure, 


French verſion of Lucretius, by Abbot de Marolles, would have met with a more fa- 
vourable reception [P], had it been as beautiful as Mr. Creech's Engliſh tranſlation. 

It may not be improper to . into a falſe reaſoning and contradiction objected to 
Lucretius. The falſe reaſoning relates to one of the arguments he employed, to ſhew that 
we ought to deſpiſe death. Epicurus had made uſe of it before, but in ſuch a manner 
that Plutarch criticized him with great ſeverity for it [ 2]. The contradiction relates to 


(84) In Vis 45, (84). i. e. That a youth, either by his parents 
Ow * 8 N excited by the excellence of his al- 
1 moſt divine genius, was ſent, purſuant to the prac- 
«« tice of that age, to the city of Athens, which had 
„met with very cruel treatment from P. Sylla not 
long before; this, I ſay, I do not in any manner 
. doubt; the practice of the Romans, and the method 
27 * &* of education in thoſe days, force me to ſuppoſe 
. ib. 2. E- © this.” VI. Velleius Paterculus and Cicero did not 
piſt. 11. Some fay that Lucretius by his eloguence became the moſt ſub- 
fay we ſhould UJ;me Poet of his age. Cicero mentions him but once ; 
reg _ a and nor is it certainly known, whether the elogiums be- 
be 18 ſtowed upon him are great and inconſiderable; for the 
(86) Charles learned are very much divided concerning the 
Stepmene, 8 lection of the paſſage where he is mentioned. Lu- 
1 cretii poemata, ut ſcribis, lita ſunt multis luminibus 
Sir T. Pope tngenii, multæ tamen artis (85). Some (86) underſtand 
Blount, &c. it, that there was not much genius in Lucretius's 
.,, poem, but a great deal of art; others (87) are of opi- 
8 nion, that this work ſparkled with a great number 
Coutures, &c. of ſhining 2 and that nevertheleſs much art ap- 
n peared in it. Though we take the moſt favourable 
(88) e reading poſſible, it will not appear that Cicero ſays 
W what Moreri aſcribes te him. As to Velleius Patercu- 
(89) It is to her lus, he has contented himſelf with ranking Lucretius 
2 args among the exalted genius's, eminentium ingeniorum no- 
Wo 3 tare tempora (88); he not ſaying any thing particular 
dit quem nimis Of him. VII. It is not a ſmall error to aflert, that a 
oderat, Luctha avoman named Lucretia gave Lucretius a love-potion 
fuum, quem mms which threw him into a ſtrange fit of diſtraction ; on 
1 this occaſion he omitted a capital circumſtance, viz. 
falſely to Seneca, that it is ſaid Lucilia was Lucretius's wiſe (89). 
VIII. It is a falſity to aſſert that Cicero ſays that Lu- 
(90) See the cloſe cxorzus Offella. . . . had a better talent for making 
ov m_— ſpeeches than for pleading (90). IX. Cicero, Velleius 
5 3 Paterculus, and Cæſar do not ſpeak of another who was 
TIA, a Roman probably the Poet's brother or uncle. It is true indeed, 
Lady. that the perſon mentioned by Cicero and Cæſar, the 
; former in his epiſtles to Atticus (91), and the latter in 
(91) Epiſt. 4. His civil war, are one and the ſame; but the man 
lib, 8. mentioned by Velleius Paterculus is another, and 
probably is the ſame perſon with him, who was fitter for 
N making ſpeeches than for pleading. 
fob fn. See ade 0%. _ and Jan i: L See the re- 
his Wees en Ha- mark [BH] above. Baron des Coutures makes Lambin 
race, Od. 5. lib. ſay, that Lucretius's elocution is preferable to that of 
vo Cæſar and Tully. He muſt have made uſe of an edition 
different from that which I conſulted, wherein I met 
with the following words. Hoc non dubitanter affir- 
3 . mabo nullum in tota lingua Latina ſcriptorem Lucretio la- 
mentary of Vic- ine melius efſe locutum : non M. Tullii, non C. Cæſaris 
tor ius on a book orationem ee puriorem (92). i. e. 1 will not ſcru- 
of Ariftotle, in * ple to affirm this, viz. that none of the Roman au- 
we this pee» 4 thors wrote better Latin than Lucretius; and that 
own 3 Vireil neither Tully's diftion nor that of C. Cæſar are 
{ Heaven's what purer.“ It is to Petrus Vidtorius that ſomething 
an attempt was like this might be aſcribed ; he boldly preferring Lu- 
ets !) of raking cretius to Virgil (93). It is ſorprizing, after the above- 
8 mentioned paſſage, to hear Lambin accuſed of ſaying, 
being leſs pure that Lucretius's Latin was bad. Quo reſpexit forte Dio- 
and juſt in his myfius Lambinus, cum Lucretium, malum Latinitatis auto- 
dition Han Lu- rem wocat, qua po Fey row ille minime audiendus 
cretius. Balzac, 2B (94). 1. e. Poflibly Lambin had regard to this, 
Dey — 2 2 — he aſſerted that Lucretius ke. Latin ill, 
405. of the which opinion, however, of his does not deſerve 
Oeuvres Diverſes. ** credit.” Borrichius ſuppoſes that Cicero, Aulus 
Gellius, and Scaliger have applauded Lucretius for 
(34) 23 writing very pure Latin. Certe puriſimæ Latinitatis et 
— g +. omnia in confeſſs «ft . . . laudaturgue hoc nomine Ciceroni, 


(92) Lambin. in 


(93) Paſſing 


Lucretius's 


Gellio, Scaligero, alli (95). i. e. Doubtleſs the 
«« purity of his Latin ſtyle is univerſally acknow- 
" [edged - » « . He is applauded on that account by 
+ Cicero, Aulus Gellius, Scaliger, and other authors.” 
We have ſeen above, that Cice:o's elogium does not 
relate in any manner to the purity of fly!e. Glandor- 
pius (96) is miſtaken, in ſuppoſing that Lucretius fol- 
lowed the opinion of Empedocles ; but he would not 
have made ſuch an aſſertion, had he attended to the 
firſt book of rerum Natura, in which Empedocles is 
refuted. 

TP] The French Tranſlation . . . . . of Abbot de Ma- 
rolles, would have met with a more favourable recep- 
tion.] Queen Chriſtina would doubtleſs have thanked 
him, for dedicating ſo noble a work to her; but her 
filence was certainly a mortification to the Abbot, who 
nevertheleſs was very well pleaſed with his verſion. 
But we muſt copy his words (97). When my Tranſla- 
tion of Lucretius was printed off, the worthy Mr. du 
Morhier, for whom I akvays had a great eſteem, thought 
proper that I ſhould make a preſent of it to Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden (098); however this was all to 10 
purpoſe ; and I even do not know <wwhether ſhe received 
the book which Mr. Herauld, who tranſacted all her 
affairs here with ſo much care and fidelity, aſſured me 
he ſent to her. At leaft, I received no anſwer from 
ber, contrary to the cuſlom of that Princeſs, who at that 
time was liberal enough of her complements to men of 
letters. However this be, the book has nevertheleſs met 
with a pretty favourable reception from the public; and 
Some per ſons of erudition, as Count de Pagan, the late 
Mr. le Pailleur, the learned Mr. d Awvifſon, Mr. de la 
Cour Phyſician to the Queen of Puland, and ſome 
others, who have returned me thanks, for the ſake of 
the public, after having ſolved in ſome meaſure, the 
difficulties which might be raiſed from the doftrine of 
that Poet in his third book, where he treats of the nature 
of the foul. I hawe fince corrected it very much, and 
put in a dreſs much more worthy of the public, for a 
ſecond edition. Abbot de Marolles was not ſufficiently 
ſkilled in the Latin tongue, and in Epicurus's Phyſics, 
to ſucceed in ſuch a verſion. It nevertheleſs was printed 
twice; firſt in 1650, dedicated to the Queen of Sweden: 


ſecondly, in 1663, with an addition of a verſion of 


Diogenes Laertius's tenth book, dedicated to the firlt 
Preſident. | 

[2] Plutarch criticized Epicurus with great ſeve- 
rity.) In order to give a regular commentary of theſe 
words, I muſt firſt lay down the ſcope and deſign of 
Epicurus and Lucretius. Their view was to prove, 
that we ought not to fear death; that death is no- 
thing ; that it does not concern us in any manner. 


Nil igitur mors eſt, ad nos nique pertinet hilum (99). 


Well then, what's death to us, ſince ſouls can die?“ 
CREECH. 

Their proof was taken from this, that things diſſolved 
or ſeparated have no ſenſation ; and that things which 
have no ſenſation are nothing with regard to us. Here 
follow Epicurus's words. G Scr gb wy; dg, 
To rap dau dra Ins, T6 d v , odd, he 
voz; (100). Plutarch (101) pretended, that this Phi- 
loſopher argued very wrong there; and that a neceſſary 
propoſition was wanting in this ſyllogiſm ; viz. the 
following, death is the ſeparation of the body and 
foul: 6 Yarere- wuxig 9 TOw4TO- Agave. Aulus 
Gellius, ſiding with Epicurus, agrees that the ſyllo- 
giſm, to be regular and in form, ought to contain this 
3 propoſition ; 


that of (4 He let th, 
the Roman author whom he had tranſlated and paraphraſed, I am certain that the 


world in 1700, 
not being quite 

forty. See the 
Nouvelles de 1; 

Republic des Lee 
tres, oy Pts 1700, 
pag. 331. 


(as) Borrichius, 
e Foetts Latin, 


fag. 45. 


96 Onmah. 
Page $57» 


(q7) Marolles, 
Memoires, pag. 
186, 187, ad 

ann, 16;0, 


(98) i. e. that 1 
ſhould dedicate it 
to her, 


(99) Lucret. lib. 
3. ver. $42. hes · 
Mm. 172. 


(100) Dioęen· 
Laett. lib. 0. 
num. 139. Au-us 


Gellius, lib. 2. 
cap 8. pag. m. 
55. 


(101) Plutarch- 
lib. 2. de Homero, 
apud Gellium, 
ibid. 


(10 
Var 
lib. 
pag 


—— nn, 


(102) Muretus, 
Pariar, Lefion, 
lib. 11. cap. 16. 
pag · m. 1080. 


(104) See, in 
Gaſſendi's Notes 
on the 10th Book 
of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Oper. tom. 
8. pag, 131. 
what turn might 
be given to this 
argument of E- 
picur us. 


(704) Muretus, 
Var. Lection. 
lib. 11. cap 16. 
Page 1079. 
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Lucretius's doctrine concerning the nature of the ſoul of man. He has aſſerted, that 
this ſoul dies with the body, and yet he obſerves, that it returns to heaven when man dies. 


propoſition ; but he aſſerts that as Epicurus had not 
undertaken to reduce his ee, to ſyllogiſtical rules, 
he ſuppreſſed it purpoſely, as being ſufficientlyſelf-· evident. 
And it ſhould not be thought ſtrange, that the conclu- 
fion ſhould have been placed at the beginning of the 
argument and not at the end ; Plato the Philoſopher 
frequently arguing after this manner, that is chang- 
ing or inverting the order of the propoſitions of a ſyl- 
logiſm. Such is the anſwer Aulus Gellius makes 
to Plutarch's cenſure ; but he miſtook the point, and 
he was ſeverely cenſured in the fixteenth century. 
He was accuſed of having betrayed his own folly, by 
endeavouring to cover that of another, and even of 
not underſtanding the ſtate of the queſtion. Na&us 
autem eft patronum (Epicurus) tali prorſus cliente dig: 
num, Gellium: qui dum alienam ftultitiam tegere vult, 
prodit fuam. Tantum enim abeſt ab eo defendendo, ut 
ne intellexiſſe quidem videatur, quid in eo reprehendere- 
tur (192). i. e.“ Epicurus has got for his advocate, 
„ Aulus Gellius, who indeed was well ſuited to his 
« client, who whilſt he endeavours to cover another's 
«« folly, betrays his own. So far is he from defending 
« him, that he does not ſeem even to underſtand what 
« ſhould be cenſured in him.” It might have been 
added, that he did not know, in general, what a 
ſyllogiſm'is ; he imagining that that of Epicurus is rarely 
conformable to the rules; and that to be expreſly fo, 
it is ſufficient to inſert the propoſition which the author 
has under ſlood, Now this ſyllogiſm, by adding what 
Epicurus has underſtood, would be as follows. 


Death is the diſſolution of body and foul, 

Whatever is diſſolved has mo ſenſation; and what- 
ever has no ſenſation does not affect or concern us. 

Therefore death does not affect or concern us. 


This ſyllogiſm is fallacious, fince it conſiſts mani- 
feſtly of four terms (103. We mult therefore ſuppoſs 
that Plutarch's objection was not grounded on the 
ſuppreſſion of the major, as Aulus Gellius pretends, 
but upon this, viz. that the major which was under- 
ſtood, was not in any manner a principle from whence 
the concluſion could be deduced. Such certainly is 
the caſe of this principle; and it is evident that af- 
ter having admitted the major and minor of the ſyl- 
logiſm ſtated above, the conſequence of it may be de- 
nied. Upon this Muretus inveighs againit Epicurus, 
and treats him as an impertinent Logician. /lius 
artis (DialeEtices) ignoratione ruebat in dicends : Sepe- 
que aliquid probare aggreſſus, ea ſumebat, quibus datis 
ac conce{ſis, id tamen quod probare inſtituerat, non con- 
cluderetur. Quale eſt, quod cum docere vellet, mortem 
nibil ad nos pertinere, ita ratiocinabatur : 0 Sa- 
sen 700; nds. To Yep earn], To di evao3n- 
Tov eib, pes dds. Negue enim ſequitur, fi id quod 
diſſolutum ejt, ſenſu wacat 3 idcireo ipſam quogue difolu- 
tionem non ſentiri. Negue mors eft To 0:4nv3w ak 

«T1 4 Siceavoi;g, Meritogue Plutarchus ſecundo librorum, 
quos de Homero compojuit, imperfecte, algue pra poſtere, 
atque inſcite ſyllogiſmo uſum eſſe eum dixerat © mon quod 
prætermiſiſſet illud Inpyn, 0 Saar G- bogs "I rah S- 
ADαν,’ guo addito, nibilo magis efficietur, quod ipſe wo- 
Juit : ſed quod, flupiditate quadam, & cra(ſitudine in- 
genii, non pervidifſet, quantum inter id, quod di ſſolut um 
eſt, & ipſam diſſalutionem intereſſet (104). i. e. He 
© often committed errors by his ignorance in Logic ; 
« for frequently when he attempted to prove a thing, 
« he laid down propoſitions, which though, they were 
« granted him, would yet not have concluded the thing 
«© he had undertaken to prove. To give an inſtance 
«© of this; when he attempted to prove, that death 
« does not concern us in any manner, he argued thus: 
« Death is not any thing to us ; for all things that are 
% Jifſolved become inſenſible, and whatever is inſenſible, 
« does not concern us in any manner. For does it not follow, 
«« that if whatever be diflolved is void of ſenſation, di ſſo- 
«« lution itſelf cannot therefore be felt; nor is death he 


% thing difſolved, but the diſſolution it ſelf. And Plutarch 


«« obſerves very juſtly, in the ſecond book he wrote 
« upon Homer, that he employed the ſyllogiſm in 


« queſtion imperfeRly, prepolterouſly and unſkillfully. 


Thoſe 


Not becauſe he had omitted the following Lemma, 
** Death i the difſolution of "ge as well as body, which 
though it be added, will not be of any ſervice in 
What he deſigned to prove; but becauſe, from a cer- 
tain dulneſs and ſtupidity, he could not perceive 
the wide difference there is between the thing that is 
«« difſolved, and the diffolution itſelf.” And to con- 
vince us that the defect, which Plutarch objects to Epi- 
curus, does not conſiſt barely in the bare ſuppreſſion of 
the major, he cites a paſſage from Alexander Aphro- 
diſius (105), where 1 argument is cenſured 
exactly as he ſuppoſes Plutarch had criticiſed on it. 
I can never think that Plutarch would have taken the 
trouble to cenſure a thing which the ableſt Logicians 
might make uſe of. They are not forbid employing the 
Egon, which is an imperſect ſyllogiſm, wanting 
the major or the minor, It is till uſed in the ſchools, 
where ſuch as are the greateſt ſlaves to the formalities 
of diſputations, do not make any objection to it, pro- 
vided the propoſition which is ſuppreſſed or underſtood 
be right ; but how would they hiſs were it as deſective 
as that in queſtion ? Let us now ſhew its fallacy. 

Epicurus and Lucretius take it for granted that death 
is a thing which no way concerns us, and in which we 
are no ways intereſted. 'They infer this, from a 1uppoi- 
tion that the ſoul is mortal, and conſequently that man 
= not the leaſt ſenſation, after the ſeparation of body and 
oul. 

Nil igitur Mors eft, ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 

Qua ndogqui dem natura Animi mortalis hebetur : 

Et welut anteacto nil tempore ſenſimus ægri, 

Ad confligendum wenientibus undigue Parms ; 

Omnia cum belli trepido concuſſa tumultu 

Horrida contremuere ſub altis etheris auris : 

In dubiogue fuit ſub utrorum regna cadendum 

Omnibus bumanis efſet, terraque marique : 

Sic ubi non erimus, cim Corparis, atque Ani mat 

Diſcidium fuerit, quibus à ſumus uniter apti, 

Scilicet haud Nobis quidquam, qui non erimus tum, 

Accidere omnino poterit, ſenſumque movere : 

Non fi terra mari miſcebitur, & mare cl (106). 
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(105) Ex C:m- 
mentaris in pri- 
mum Tipiccrum. 


( 106) Lucret, 
lib. 3 ver. 842. 


« Well then, what's death to us, ſince ſouls can die? Es. 172 


For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe harms, 
** When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with 
arms, 
And all the world was ſhook with fierce alarms; 
** Whilſt undecided yet, each part ſhould fall, 
Which nation riſe the glorious Lord of all: 
«© So after death, when we ſhall be no more, 
What tho' the ſeas foriake their uſual ſhore, 
And riſe to heaven? What tho' ſtars drop from 
** thence ? 
Vet how can this diſturb our periſh'd ſenſe ?” 
| CREECH. 


It was juſt in them to ſay, that a man has nothing 


to do with what can happen to him in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 


lity ; for it is the ſame with regard to the ſtatue of 
Socrates, whether it be broke to pieces, or Cæſar's ſta- 
tue. Since therefore the breaking to pieces of Cæſar's 
ſtatue does no ways concern Socrates's ſtatue, the latter 
is no ways affected with its own deſtruction; it neither 
ſees nor hears any thing, any more than if a tree were 
burnt under the South Pole. But yet they are guilty of 
a fallacy two ways. They cannot deny but that death 
happens whilſt man is yet endued with ſenſation. It 
conſequently 1s a thing that concerns man ; and from 
the inſenſibility of the ſenſible parts, it is wrong in 
them to infer, that the accident which ſeparates them 
is inſenſible. Epicurus . . . negavit mortem\ad nos pertinere, 
quod enim difſolvitur, inguit, ſenſu caret, & quod ſenſu ca- 
ret, nibil ad nos. Difſokvitur autem & caret ſenſu non ipſa 
mors, ſed homo qui eam patitur. At ille ei dedit paſſionem 
cujus eft actio. Quod fi bominis eft pati mortem, difſolu- 
tionem corporis & peremptionem ſenſus, quam ineptum, 


ut tanta vis ad hominem pertinere dicatur (107)? i. e. (107) Tertull. 


Epicurus would not admit that death concerned us 
in any manner; for, ſays he, whatever is diſſolved, 
** has no ſenſation; and whatever is deprived of ſen- 
*« ſation is nothing to us. It is not death itſelf, = 
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(108) See Lu- 
cretius, lib. 3. 
ver. 913, & ſeqs 
where he em- 
ploys the com- 
pariſon of ſleep, 
to reſute thoſe 
who exempliſy 
in the good 
thinys of which 
fleep deprives us. 
He likewiſe rc- 
tutes extremely 
well the other 
reaſons of thoſe 
who are grieved 
that they muſt 
dice 


(109) Lucret. 
uwhi ſupra, ver. 
35 5. pag · m. 
173. 
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Thoſe who ſay, that he could not write in this manner without contradicting himſelf, 


the man who ſuffers it, that is diſſolved and is de- 
prived of ſenſation. Now he aſcribed a paſhon to 
that which is the action. But if a man be doomed 


tion of ſenſation, can any thing be more filly than 
to aſſert that ſo violent a change does no way con- 
cern him ?” This is their firſt inconſequence, if I 
may be allowed that —_— in Engliſh ; they con- 
cluded from the parts ſeparated to ſeparation it ſelf; 
as the latter may be painful, and accompanied with a 
thouſand kinds of afflicting thoughts, it is an evil 
which belongs properly and really to man; and that 
even by virtue of their principle, viz. that if the dead 
have no concern in their condition, it is becauſe they 
have no ſenſation. The ſecond defect in the reaſon- 
ing of theſe Philoſophers is, their ſuppoſing that the 
only cauſe why man fears death is, from his imagining it 
to himſelf as attended by a great poſitive evil. Now they 
are miſtaken; and afford no remedy to thoſe who 
conſider the bare loſs of life as a great evil. The love 
of life is ſo deeply rooted in the heart of man, that it 
is a ſign it is looked upon as a very great blefling ; 
whence it follows that death is dreaded as a very great 
evil, merely for robbing us of that bleſſing. What 
ſignifies it to ſay, in oppoſition to this fear, Tou will 
have no ſenſation after your death? Will it not be im- 
mediately replied ? 1! is enough for me to be deprived of 
life, wwhich is ſo dear to me; and, if the union of my 
body and foul is a ftate which belongs to me, and which 
J ardently defire to preſerve, it cannot be aſſerted that 
death which diſſolves this union, is a thing which no 
way concerns me. Let us conclude, that the argument 
of Epicurus and Lucretius was not laid down in a juſt 
order, and could be conclufive only againſt the fear of 
pain or puniſhment in the other world. There is ano- 
ther fort of fear they ought to combat, I mean the 
fear of being deprived of the good things of this life. 
They might have ſaid that, in the whole, the inſenſi- 
bility of the dead is an advantage rather than a loſs, 
this being a deliverance from the evils of this life. Now 
whether evils of this life ſurpaſs the bleſſings, as many 
have thought, or are but equal to them, inſenſibility 
is an advantage; for there is no man who was fully 
ſenſible of his own intereſt, but would prefer two 
hours of ſound ſleep to two hours of pleaſure and two 
hours of pain, ſuppoſing them to be of an equal de- 
gree (108). 

Heie follows another fallacious argument of Lucre- 
tius. He declares that death would not concern us 
in any manner, although even ſenſation ſhould remain 
in the 2 diſſolved; or chance ſhould produce, 
in proceſs of time, a new reunion of body and ſoul. 
His reaſon is, that we are compoled of ſoul and body ; 
and therefore that nothing concerns us but what be- 
longs to us, as ſuch a compound. As therefore the 
ſoul, when ſeparated from the body, is not a man; 
whatever it might be ſenſible of in that ſtate, would 
not be the ſenſation of them an; and it is not jult to aſſert, 
that Scipio would be unhappy, upon pretence tha this ſoul 
would be unhappy after death. J make uſe of this 
inſtance, though it be not comprehended in the follow- 
ing words of Lucretius : 


Et fi jam nofiro ſentit de Corpore, poſtquam 
Diftrata efi Animi natura, Animegue poteſtas : 
Nil tamen hoc ad nos, qui catu, conjugioque 
Corporis atque Anime confiſlimus uniter apti (109). 


„ But now ſuppoſe the ſoul, when ſep'rate, 

„Could live, and think, in a divided ſtate : 

«« Yet what is that to us, who are the whole, 

A frame compos'd of body, joyn'd with ſoul?” 
CREECH. 


He thinks it poſlible that the ſame atoms of which 


a man is compoſed and which are diſperſed by death, 
reſume, in proceſs of time, the ſame ſituation, and 
again produce a man; but he is of opinion, that the 
accidents or events of this new man, do not concern 
in any manner the former. 'The breaking off, or 
interruption of life, adds he, prevents our having any 
concern in what ſhall happen; in caſe future ages ſhould 
reſtore to us the ſame human nature we poſſeſſed be- 


have 


fore, The condition we were in formerly, is, at this 
time, a thing entirely indifferent to us ; and the ſame 
with regard to all the ſtates in which we may happen 


to ſuffer death, a bodily diſſolution, and a depriva- to be in time tocome. 


Nec, fi materiam mſlram contegerit tas 

Poſt chitum, r ur ſumque redegerit, ut fita nunc eft ; 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina wite, 
Pertineat quidguam tamen ad nos id quoque factum, 
Interrupta ſemel cm fit repetentia neſtra 

Et nunc nil ad nos de nobis attinet, ant? 

Dui fuimus, nec jam ae illis nos afficit anger, 

Dues de materia noſtra nova proferet ætas, 

Nam cim reſpicias immenſi temporis omne 
Preteritum ſpatium, tum motus Materiai 
Multimodi quam fint ; facile hoc adcredere poſſis, 
Semina ſape in eodem, ut nunc ſunt, ordine poſta : 
Nec memori tamen id quimus deprendere mente. 

Inter enim jr&a'ft vitai pauſa, vageque 
Deerrarunt paſſim motus ab ſenſibus omnes (110). 


** Nay, grant the ſcatter'd aſhes of our urn 

** Bejoyn'd again, and life and ſenſe return; 

„% Yet how can that concern us, when tis done, 

Since all the memory of paſt life is _ 

Now we ne'er joy, nor grieve, to think what we 

Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things will be, 

Which fram'd from us, the following age ſhall 

6 fee: 

«© When we revolve, how numerous years have run; 

* How oft the eaſt beheld the riſing ſun 

* F're we began, and how the atoms move, 

How the unthinking ſeed for ever ſtrove ; 

Tis probable, and reaſon's laws allow, 

Theſe ſeeds of ours were once combin'd as now: 

* Yet now who minds, who knows his former ſtate ? 

« 'The interim of death, the hand of fate, 

Or ſtopt the ſeeds, or made them all commence 

Such motions as deſtroy'd the former ſenſe * 
CREECH. 


If Lucretius flattered himſelf that he ſhould make ſuch 
perſons as are able to diſcuſs a queſtion thoroughly, be 
perſuaded of the truth of thoſe points of natural Phi- 
loſophy he made an ill uſe of his underſtanding. 
Here follows an inſtance which will ſhew it clearly, 
though ſuppoſed at pleaſure. Let us figure to ourlelves 


'a watch ; imagine it to be animated ; ſuppoſe it endu- 


ed with ſenſation, and that it knows what the watch- 
maker ſays to it. Suppoſe, after this, that he tells it, 
he is going to take it to pieces ; that he will notleave 
ſo much as two wheels of it together ; but that al! the 
parts or pieces of it, in general, ſhall be ſeparated, 
and each put a part into a box; that ſenſation ſhall 
remain notwithſtanding this deſtruction ; and that the 
ſoul, or principle of life, ſha!l retain its faculties with 
regard to grief, joy, Sc. Is it not certain, according 
to this ſuppoſition, that the watch muſt concern itſelf 
about theſe ſenſations, which it is told, the diviſion 
or ſeparation of its parts will not put an end to? 
It will not be affected as a watch; but it is ſufficient 
for its unhappineſs that, as a ſentitive or ſenſible ſub- 
ſtance, it ſuffers heat and cold, pain and affliction Sc. 
It will infallibly be the ſame ſubſtance which had been 
expoſed to thoſe evils in the watch ; and the evil it 
will ſuffer, after the deſtruction of the compound, will 
be but a continuation of the evil it had ſuffered whilſt 
the compound ſubſiſted. Apply this to the human ſou], 
and it will appear that if it retained a ſenſation after 
death, one might very juſtly ſay, that the ſame nature 
which had ſuffered hunger, cold, a fever, the gravel, 
Sc. in the human body, ſuffers other evils when ſe- 
parated from the human body; and that the conſola- 
tion adminiſtred by Lucretius is chimerical and ridicu- 
lous. What is it to you, ſays he, if your ſoul be 
miſerable after death? you are a man; it will not be 
a man ; and conſequently the misfortunes of the foul 
do not relate to you in any manner. How ridiculous is 
this concluſion ! It is juſt as if Pythagoras had ſaid to 
a dying man; your ſoul will animate the body of an 
ox, which will be almoſt perpetually yoaked to the 
plough, and be ſuffered to die with hunger when it 


grows old; but theſe ſufferings will no ways affect you, | 
3 


(110) Idem, ibid. 
ver. 859. 


LucrFT1vs 
confuted, with 
regard to wh-t 
he ſays concern- 
ing the ſentation 
that migu re- 
main after death. 


. Lactunt. 
7 cap. 12, 
Pig m. 480. 
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have not ſtudied his Poem, or not underſtood his opinions very well [R J. IT his objection 
would not have puzzled him; but he would have found it infinitely more difficult to 


fince an ox is not a man. Would not this be a fine 
conſolation ? People do not ſufficiently attend to this 
doctrine, viz. that the ſubject of the accidents remain 
always the ſame, numerically, in all the changes which 
bodies may go through. The ſame atoms which com- 
poſe water, are in ice, in vapours, in clouds, in hail 
and ſnow : thoſe which compoſe wheat, are in the 
meal, in the bread, the blood, the fleſh, the bones, c. 
Were they unhappy under the figure or form of water, 
and under that of ice, it would be the ſame numerical 
ſubſtance that would be unhappy in thoſe two conditions ; 
and conſequently all the calamities which are to be dread- 
ed, under the form of meal, concern the atoms which 
form corn ; and nothing ought to concern itſelf ſo mach 
about the ſtate or lot of the meal, as the atoms which 
form the wheat, though they are not to ſuffer thoſe 
calamities, under the form of wheat. 

Let us now confute the other fallacy of Lucretius, 
and again employ the compariſon of a watch. Should 
the watch-maker ſay to it, The farts of which you are 
compoſed ſhall be diſunited for three or four years ; but at 
the end of that period I will joyn them together again, 
and wind you up anew. No part, during the ſepara- 
tion, ſhall feel any pain, but ſhall all continue in a deep 
lethargy; the inſtant they ſhall be reftared to their 
former flate, their toil, their conſtraint, and ſufferings 
will return, Would not a watch, which ſhould give 
eredit to theſe words, be firmly perſuaded, that itſelf, 
and no other watch, would be put together and wound 
up again in three or four years ? it would have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe this; and to intereſt it 
ſelf in the fate and deſtiny of this new watch, as its 
own ; and yet the courſe of its firſt life would have 
been interrupted. It may therefore be affirmed that 
Lueretius examined this matter too ſuperficially, when 
he declared that death, making a long interval be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond life of the ſame atoms of a 
human body, would cauſe this firſt and ſecond life to 
belong to different perſons. I am ſenſible, that though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe this kind of reſurrection, it yet might 
be faid, that the miſeries we had ſuffered at Rome in 
the time of Marius and Sylla, have abſolutely nothin 
to do with our preſent fortune. An entire oblivion 
ſeparates us from thoſe times, but nevertheleſs we ſhould 
have been unhappy in it, and be the fame men who 
had then paſſed through ſuch a ſeries of calamities: 
from whence it reſults, that if we ſhould return again 
into the world a thouſand years hence, all the evils we 
were to ſuffer in that life would belong roperly and 
immediately to us ; and the certain knowledge of ſuch 
a futurity muſt neceſſarily diſquiet us. Lucretius therefore 
ought not to have reaſoned in the manner he did. There 
are but two methods a man can employ to calm, in a ra- 
tional manner, the ſears of another liſe. One is, to pro- 
miſe himſelf the felicities of Paradiſe ; the other, to be 
firmly perſuaded that he ſhall be deprived of ſenſat ions 
of every kind. It is to he obſerved that the Spino- 
ſits cannot have any manner of concern in either of 
theſe two conſolations. 2 ſole reſopres conkiſſ 
in preparing themſelves for a perpetual and infinite 
.. of farms, which will be ever accompanied 
with thought, but without knowing whether they ſhall 
be more happy or wretched than under the human form. 

LR] Thoſe who ſay, that he could not write in this 
manner without contradifting himſelf, have not 
under ſtoad his opinions wery well.) Lactantius reproaches 
him with being guilty of this contradiction, and img- 
gined that the force of truth got the better of him, 
and inſinuated itfelf into bis ſoul upperceived. Deni- 
gue idem Lucretius oblitus, quid afſereret, & quod dogma 
defenderet, boi werſus poſuit. | N 


Cedit item retro de terra quod fuit ante 
In terram, fed miſſum eſt ex #theris oris 
Id rurſus cœli ntia templa receptant. 


* 12 mon erat dicere, gui perire animas cum corpori- 
bus diſjerebats fad victus oft weritate, & imprudenti ra- 
tio vera ſurr 


«6 Lucretiys | . 
„had defended, compoſed and wWiote the fpllowing 


«+ yerſes ; 


Vol. VII, 


(114). i. e. In a word, the lame 


formed with life. 


And fince you ſe, that when the veſſel's broke. 155: 
ing bis afſertjon, and the tenet be 


maintain 


« All things return to earth that came from thence ; 
«« But thoſe, which ſpring from the #therial ſeats, 
« Fly back to em again. | 


** which did not become him in any manner to ſay, 
„ fince he had aſſerted that ſouls periſh with the bo- 
dies; but he was vanquiſhed by the force of truth, 
„ which extorted thoſe words from him,” A Domi- 
nican, who lately wrote on the idolatry of the Chineſe, 
entirely approves this obſervation of Lactantius, and 
employs it to corroborate his proofs againſt the Je- 
ſuits (112). ** It would be no wonder to find the (112) A Letter 
«« Chineſe contradiQting themſelves, ſince Lucretius, V © Pomreicen 
one of the moſt learned Philoſophers of the Epicu- IE 
«« rean ſet, who had the boldneſs to combat openly ujed. 171 ts 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, yet the Rewerend Fa- 
*« confeſſed, that in caſe it evaporated after death, it 2% Le Comte, 4 
«© was becauſe the groſs particles of it were loſt in the 2 %% fag. 43 
« earth, and the moſt ſubtile and celeſtial part re. 17% n el 
*« aſcended to the third region of the air, or heaven. 
In this manner, as Lactantius obſerved, he fell into 
Ja manifeſt contradiction with regard to the foul 
* (113). The notion which the Literati of (113) Here the 
China entertain on this point, is entirely like that author tranſcribes 
of Lucretius, and they write to much the ſame the words of 
. as he did. This Philoſopher aflerts, that the foul Hei quoted 
* periſhes with the body; and nevertheleſs he owns, on 1755 238 
that its moſt ſubtile particles reunite themſelves in 
heaven from whence they came. He contradicts 
*« himſelf, though a man of ſuch great abilities; and 
you object to us (*), as a great inconſiſtency, that (.) Father Le 
the Chineſe who are a people of a very mean un- 1 
<« derſtanding, void of ſagacity, penetration, ang al- ns Bog 
* molt without any principles, as you relate in your | 
Memoirs, ſhould contradit themſelves, if they be- 
«« Heved that the pictures of the dead are the ſeat of 
«« their ſpirits or ſouls,” If the contradiction of the 
Chineſe be not more groſs than that which Lycretius 
is accuſed of, the adverfaries of the Jeſuits will gain 
little by it; for it is certain, that Lactantius had no 
reaſon. to believe that Lucretius contradicted bimſelf. 
See the verſe I quoted in the remark {G) of the article 
JuerTer (114). They precede immediately thoſe (114) Citati- 
cited by Lactantius, and only ſignify this, wiz. that n (58). 
the earth, impregnated by the atoms which fall from 
the ſkies with rain, produce plants, beaſts and men. 
Lucretius, attempts to prove on this occaſion, that 
two kinds of matter, both devoid of ſenfatign, may 
compoſe one ſenſible Being. The earth is devoid. of 
ſenfation, the ſeeds which it receives within itſelf, and 
which come to it from the ſkies, are devoid of ſenſa- 
tion; and yet the earth, made frunfal by the ſeeds, 
roduces and nouriſhes bodies endued with life and ſen- 
fation. Death diſunites the parts of theſe bodies, but 
deſtroys nothing of their ſubſtance. Thoſe which the 
earth had ſupplied are reſtored to it ; and thoſe which 
deſcended from the region of the æther, re-aſcend to 
it. The plain meaning of this is, that the ſubtle par- 
ticles, which. compoſe the ſoul, according to Epicurus's 
ſyſtem, evaporate and exhale when man dies ; and 
glide away in the air, much after the fame manner, 
as, by the chymical reſolution of compounds, the ſpi- 
rituous particles mount upwards, and the earthy fe- 
main in the bottom of the veſſel. Lucretius does not 
aſſert, as the Dominican ſuppoſes, that the particles 
or parts of the ſoul go and reunite in heaven, whence 
they came, in ſuch a manner as to continue in the ſitua- 
* or ſtate of a ſoul, and a thinking ſubſtance. He 
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ippoſes thoſe particles to be eva rated, as it were, | 
and devoid of enfation, as before the animal was in- i 
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Et Nebula ac Fumus quoniam di ſcadit in aurgs : 
Crede Animam guogue diffundi, niuljogue perire 
Ocius, & citiùs diſſolvi corpora prima, 
Cum ſemel omnibus ? membris ablata receſſi (115),, (115) Lueret 
| | ; 3+ ver. 497» 


„Te water runs away, and the Rn. | 
the Air, 
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maintain the attributes of his Gods [S]; he 


« Conclude the thin contexture of the mind, 

*« An eaſier prey to every rougher wind, 

« With eaſe diſſolv'd, when from the body gone, 

„ Tis toſt i'th air all naked and alone.” 
CREECH. 


He therefore does not believe that the ſoul, as a ſoul, 
ſurvives man: conſequently there is no contradiction 
in his doctrine, and he cannot be brought as an inſtance 
of the contradictions which the Chineſe would fall into, 
were they to affirm, on one hand, that the foul is no 
more than the moſt ſubtle particles of Thi-Kie, or mat- 
ter ; and were to pretend, on the other, that it deſcends, 
into the pictures of the dead, from the higheſt region of 
the air, whither it had reaſcended (116). 

[S] He would have found it infinitely more difficult, 
to maintain the attributes of his Gods.) The principal 
qualities he aſcribed to his Gods, were, a perfect tran- 

uillity and ſupreme felicity (117). He aſſerted, on 
the other hand, that the rerum natura contained only 
vacuum and body. 


Onnit, ut eft, igitur, per ſe, Natura, duabus 
Confitit 3 nam Corpora ſunt, & inane (118). 


« This all conſiſts of body and of ſpace, 
% This moves, and that affords the motion place.” 
CREECH. 


He aſſigns his reaſons and afterwards concludes : 
Ergo præter Inane, & Corpora, tertia per ſe 


Nulla poteft rerum in numero natura relingui; 
Nec, que ſub ſenſus cadat ulls tempore noſtros, 
Nec, ratione animi quam 7 pelſit api ſci. 
Nam, quæcungue cluent, aut his conjuncta duabus 

ea invenies : aut herum eventa widebis (119). 


% Well then, a different third in vain is ſought, 

« And not to be diſcover'd by ſenſe or thought, 

« For whatſce'er may ſeem of more degrees, 

« Are the events or properties of theſe, 

« Which to explain ; we call thoſe properties, 

« Which never part, except the ſubject dies, &c.” 
CREECH. 


A perſon, though of no great abilities, may eaſily per- 
ceive that — 2 ILA Lucretius do not coincide 
in any manner. I therefore might have diſcovered 
the difficulty which will be ſeen anon, but had not 
leiſure for it. However, I found it done to my hand, 


in a book written by the Sieur Cotin, before I had 


conſidered that matter. Now, as it is but juſtice to 
give every man his due, I will make uſe of this au- 
thor's words. The Gods have bodies, or ſomething like 
Bodies, fince bef es vacuum, and body, and that which 
reſults from their union, we cannot ſo much as figure 


to our ſelves any other nature. This Epicurus expreſly 
. 


Nought's in the univerſe but ſpace and body, 
And what is form'd from them. 


Says the interpreter of the Philoſopher, who likewiſe be- 
lieves, that were the ſoul incorporeal, it could neither 
att nor ſuffer any thing. What therefore would the 
happineſs of the Gods be, were they incorporeal (126) ? 
« - + + Their bodies are compoſed of atoms . . . and 
there is a void or fpace between the parts which com- 
poſe thoſe divine bodies, 


into the parts which compoſe them, and the aſſemblage 
of atoms. . . . cannot ſubſit eternally in the ſame man- 
ner. They are too reſtleſi and volatile to continue for 
ever at reſt (121). From all this Cotin infers, ** that 
the Gods of Epicurus, though diſengaged from hu- 
«© man affairs, are not ſo happy, nor ſo undiſturbed as 
« he imagines. They are not free from apprehen- 
«« {ions and fears of that final ſeparation of atoms, 
« which, when once ſcattered through the vacuum, 
«+ will never meet together again. Thus, ſays this 
6c Philoſopher, the particles which compoſe the ſoul 


** being once diſperſed or ſcattered, can never unite to- 


fince ſpace and atoms are the 
principles of all things. All bodies. . may be refolved 


LUC 


himſelf adminiftring weapons to thoſe who 
will 


«« gether again in the whole round of time; otherwiſe 
«« we 5 5 exiſt, after having ceaſed to exiſt, that is, 
*« the reſurrection would be naturally poſſible. This 
« hypotheſis may nevertheleſs be drawn from the Epi- 
curean principles (122) ; for why may not the ſame (122) It has been 
„chance, which formerly united the ſmall bodies of ſbewn above, d- 
„ Pythocles and Metrodorus, be able to unite them 22 the 
* again ?. . . Farther, . , . as the Gods of Epicurus preſſy acknow. 
have fixed their abode among the numberleſs worlds, ledges this poſli. 
which overturn one another, and whoſe cruſh is bility. 
*« dreadful ; how would it be poſſible for them to bear, 
without extreme uneaſineſs, the weight of ſo many 
unweildy bodies falling round them, and perhaps on 
„ their heads? For chance does not know them, and | 
* conſequently cannot pay them any regard (123)."* (123) Cotin, 
I am to obſerve that this author ſays (124), that moſt Tce, Dialog, 
Epicureans have ſaid that rhe Ged.. . are not compoſad Pas 57+ 
of atoms. The reader may peruſe what I mention on (124) Ibid. py, 
that head in the remark [F] of the article EPICU- 55: 
RUS (125). They perceived that the eternal felicity (12 5) Citati- 
which they aſcribed to the Gods could not be con- cn (81), & /. 
ſiſtent with a contexture of atoms. It was neceſſary 
therefore to aſcribe another nature to them ; but by 
that means they deſlroyed the fundamental articles of 
their own ſyſtem ; that capital principle which is the 
baſis of their Philoſophy, viz. that atoms and a va- 
cuum are the principle of all things. In my opinion 
Lucretius could never have got clear of this difficulty. 
He muſt either have given up the all happy eternity of 
his Deities, or his ewo principles; there being no poſſi- 
bility of retaining both theſe principles. We may 
judge from thence, that the hypotheſis of the exiſtence 
of the Gods, which in the ſyſtem of Anaxagoras 
and that of ſome other Philoſophers, is the richeſt 
gem in the crown, and the nobleſt and moſt excellent 
piece in the machine, is the weakeſt part in the Epi- 
curean ſyſtem. Their founder having got rid of all 
their fears, with regard to divine juſtice, found himſelf, 
in other reſpe s, more puzzled with his Gods, than if 
he had aſcribed -a Providence to them. He did not 
dare to deny their exiſtence, and at the ſame time did (126) Cicer. 4 
not know what to do with them, or where to place Vatura Der. 
them. Whatever he could ſay of them, made a flaw lb. . * ap 
in his ſyſtem, and laid him open to invincible ob- 58 "_ phony 
jections. See in what manner Cicero has ridiculed him, 
both with regard to the thinneſs of the bodies of (127) Idem, ibid. 
the Gods (126), and their human ſhape (127) &c. ad. * _ * 
Cotin charges him with manifeſty contradiQing *'* ? 
himſelf 1 regard to Divine ji re? % What . : 
*« will you ſay, if I ſhew you by an expreſs paſſage of =#icv"u* o 
„ Epicurus, that he not only believed a Deity, but el 
„even acknowledged his Providence. This is his ; 
« epiſtle to Meneceus (5); it is certain there are Gods; (*) Diog. Leer. 
© but we muſt be extremely careful how to aſcribe to + at. f 
God (mark this) who is an immortal and moſt happy f 
« Being, any quality which claſhes with his immu- 
table ſelicity. No, that man is not impious, who 
« does not believe the exiſtence of that multitude of 
« Gods, which moſt men figure to themſelves, but ne- 
« ver ſaw; but he is impious, who believes things too 
«« groveling and unworthy of them. The Gods pour 
% down on thoſe prophane wretches, who by their er- 
« roneous opinions diſhonour them, numberleſs calami- 
« ties; and on the contrary, ſhower down bleſſings on 
« the virtuous and the wiſe. The reaſon of this is ; 
4% they love thoſe, who reſemble them, and think that 
„% whatever is not agreeable to virtue, is not therefore 
« agreeable to their nature. Seneca, Epictetus and 
« Plato himſelf, could not expreſs themſelves in a 
% more divine ſtrain. O Epicurus, thou art religious 
« in thy mind, becauſe nature cannot entirely give it 
« ſelf the lie. It is only pity, that thou canſt not 
10 what thou ſayeſt, without contradicting thy 
8 ſelf (128).” We here have an addreſs and a moral (138) Cotin, 
reflection, which would have been placed more ſuit- Tbaclte, pat 59+ 
ably, had the author introduced them in one of his 
ſermons. But whereſcever he had placed them, they 
would have been ill grounded; for Epicurus ne- 
ver wrote to Meneceus the words, which Cotin puts 
into his mouth. I will here tranſcribe the Greek 
ſſage, with the learned Gaſſendus's Latin verſion. 
e Tall here ſee exactly the thought of Epicurus ; 


and find it to be as remote from Cotin's ſenſe, as 
i 2 © heaven 


e. 


» ca 
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will attack ehem; and it is there his ſyſtem ſeems not to be the compoſition of an author 
who is able to reaſon conſequentially. 


heaven is from the earth. Artes N Ax d rd we- © not impious, who will not own the exiſtence of the 
N Ons draipay, A 6 TH; rd w02:M0v diaet Yeo, he- © Gods of the common people; but he who aſcribes 
ran Os ya moni Ari, a wrongs edi © to the Deities, the opinion of the common people: 
al rd mend d Oxy dnofaru;., "Er9w g ,t for the notions which theſe entertain of the Gods 
| , die, la, Toig rant ix O inaryio da, i © are not juſt and true, but falſe conjectures; they ſup- 
| ag Tok aryaFel;, Tal; vd Fa ona pores A wavls Tus © poſing that r cala mities befall the wicked, 
oppoius d wodigorIni, may 15 wn reg rer, à d rowi- and that bleflings are ſhowered down upon good men, 
Covles. Impius eft proinde, non is, qui vulgareis multi- by the appointment of the Gods; they ſuppoſing 
tudinis Deos tollit ; ſed is, qui multitudinis opiniones Diis © the Deities to be endued with the like paſſions 
adhibet. Nen enim Germanz prænotiones ſunt, ſed “ and affeftions as themſelves ; and to have no im- 
Suſpiciones falſe, ea, que de Diis ab hominibus & unge ** pulſes or inclinations but what they themſelves 
traduntur. Arbitrantur quippe & malis detrimenta feel.“ 


inn Page” La- „axima; Ef bonis præſidia a Diis advenire fiquidem However, Lucretius is no way concerned in this 


aum. 123, 124.) Propriie wirtutibus, ſeu affefibus innutriti, fimileis ſui contradiction; and the only motive of my mentionin 
— 46. tom. 5. Deos admittunt, & quicquid affectuum ſuorum non eft, it was, to ſhew the beſt and worſt arguments of his 
Operum Gaſſendi, id exiſtimant ab ipſis alienum (129). Wherefore he is critic. 


GFLUDLOW (EDMUND), was deſcended of an antient and good family, origi- 
nally of Shropſhire, and from thence tranſplanted into Wiltſhire, where his anceſtors 
poſſeſſed ſuch an eſtate, as placed them in the firſt rank of Gentlemen, and their perſonal 
merits uſually concurring with their fortune, gave them juſt pretences to ſtand candidates 

do repreſent the county in Parliament as Knights of the Shire, which honour they ſeldom 
9 „ failed to attain. He was ſon of Sir Henry Ludlow (a), and was born at Maiden-Brad- 
bi: Memoir, ley in Wiltfhire, and educated in Trinity College in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he 
+ 4 ect. took the degree of Bachelor of Arts November the 14th 1636 (b). His father being 
{rland, 1698, in Choſen by the county of Wilts to ſerve in the Parliament, which began November the 
* 3d 1640, and vigorouſly oppoſing the King's intereſt, Mr. Ludlow joined with the ſame 
N party: and was preſent at the battle of Edgehill as a volunteer in the Life-guard of the 
267. 24cdit, Earl of Eſſex ; and upon the death of his father ſoon after was choſen Knight of the 

Shire for Wilts, and obtained the command of a regiment of horſe for the defence of that (/ Preface to 


county (c). He was one of King Charles I's Judges [A]; after whoſe death he = = pd page 
ent 


[4] He was one of King Charles T. Fudges.] In “s reſpects moſt conducing to the happineſs and proſ- 

order to ſhew what ſhare he had in the meaſures pre- ** perity thereof. Notwithſtanding what was ſaid, 

| vious to the King's trial, we ſhall give ſome paſſa- Lieutenant General Cromwell, not for want of 
(r) Memnnirs, ges from his Memoirs; where he tells us (1), that conviction, but in hopes to make a better bargain 


A - » OP gh Cromwell procured ** a conference to be held in * with another party, profeſſed himſelf unreſolved, 
2. of 4 it. 1698 4 King: ſtreet between thoſe called the Grandees of and having learned what he could of the principles 
* * the Houſe and Army, and the Commonwealth's and inclinations of thoſe preſent at the conference, 
& men; in which the Grandees, of whom Lieutenant took up a cuſhion, and flung it at my head, and 
© General Cromwell was the head, kept themſelves © then ran down ſtairs ; but 1 overtook him with an- 


„in the clouds, and would not declare their judg- ** other, which made him haſten down faſter than he 
„ments either for a Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, or ** deſired. The next day paſſing by me in the Houſe, 
F „ Democratical Government; maintaining, that any ** he told me, he was convinced of the reaſonableneſs 
of them might be good in themſelves, or for us, of what was propoſed, but not of the ſeaſibleneſs of 
according as Providence ſhould direct us. The it; thereby, as I ſuppoſe, deſigning to encourage 
tte « Commonwealth's-men declared that Monarchy was *©* me to hope, that he was inclined to join with us, 
| neither good in itſelf, nor for us. That it was not though 2 to publiſh his opinion, leſt the 
«« deſirable in itſelf, they urged from the 8th chapter Grandees ſhould be informed of it, to whom, 1 
and Sth verſe of the firſt book of Samuel, where preſume, he profeſſed himſelf to be of another judg- 
«« the 2 of the Judges, and the choice of a ment.” Much time being ſpent fince the Parliament 
King was charged upai Iſraelites by God him- had woted no more addreſſes to be made to the King, nor 
«+ ſelf as a rejection of him and from another paſ- any meſſages received from bim, and yet nothing done to- 
«« ſage in the ſame book, where Samuel declares it to awards bringing the King to a tryal, or ſettling of af- 
be a great wickedneſs ; with divers more texts of fairs without him ; many of the people, who had wait- 
«« Scripture to the ſame effect. And that it was no ed patiently hitherto, finding themſelves as far from a 
„ ways conducing to the intereſt of this Nation, was ſettlement as ever, concluded, that they ſhould never 
endeavoured to be proved by the infinite miſchiefs have it, nor any eaſe from their burdens and taxes, 
„ and oppreſſions we had ſuffered under it and by it. <wuithout an accommodation with the King ; and therefore 
That indeed our anceſtors had conſented to be go- entered into a combination through England, Scotland, 
«« verned by a ſingle perſon, but with this proviſo, and Ireland, to reſtore him to his authority. To this 
«« that he ſhould govern according to the direction of end petitions were promoted throughout all countries, the 
© the Law, which he always bound himſelf by oath King by his agents fomenting and encouraging this ſpirit 
to perform. That the King had broken this oath, by all mean: le, as appeared by his intercepted let- 
and thereby diſſolved our allegiance ; protection and ters. So that Lieutenant General Cromwell, who had 
«*« obedience being reciprocal. That having appealed made it bis uſual practice to gratify enemies even with 
to the {word for the deciſion of the things in diſ- the oppreſſion of thoſe, who were by principle his friends, 
«« pute, and thereby cauſed the effuſion of a deluge began again to court the Commonwealth party, inviting 
<< « of the people's blood, it ſeemed to be a duty in- /ome of them 10 confer with him at his chamber ; with 
cumbent upon the repreſentatives of che people to which acquainting me the next time he came to the 
call him to an account for the ſame ; more eſpeci- Houſe of Commons, I took the freedom to tell him, that -. 
ally ſince the controverſy was determined by the be how to cajole and give them good words, when 
„ ſame means which he had choſen 3 and then to he had occaſion to make uſe of them. Whereat breaking 
proceed to the eſtabliſhment of an equal Common- out into a rage be 2 they were a proud fort of people, 
wealth founded upon the conſent of the people, and and only c able in their own conceits. I told him, 
«« providing for the rights and liberties of all men, it was no new thing to hear them calumniated ; and 
«« that we might have the hearts and hands of the Na- that though the Commonwealth';-men were fallen under 
« tion to ſupport it, as being moſt juſt, and in all 51, diſpltaſure, I would taks the liberty to ſay, — 
| / 
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ſent by the Parliament into Ireland in the quality of Lieutenant General of the Horſe; 
which employment he diſcharged with diligence and ſucceſs till the death of the Lord 

uty Ireton, when he acted for ſome time as General, though without that title, 
Cromwell, who knew him to be ſincerely in the intereſt of the Commonwealth, always 


they had always been and ever would be conſiderable, 
"where there was not a total defeftion from honeſty, ge- 
nerofity, and all true virtue, which I hoped was not 
yet our cauſe. He afterwards obſerves (2), that the 
treaty with the King in the Iſle of Wight being preſ- 
ſed with more heat than ever, and a deſign, /ays he, 
«« appearing to render all our victories uſeleſs thereby, 
% by the — 8 of ſome friends I went down to the 
« army, which lay at that time before Colcheſter ; 
„ where attending upon the General Sir Thomas 
„ Fairfax, to acquaint him with the ſtate of affairs 
*« at London, I told him, that a deſign was driving 
* on to betray the cauſe, in which ſo much of the 
«© people's blood had been ſhed ; that the King bein 

under a reftraint would not account himſelf obliged 
„by any thing he ſhould promiſe under ſuch cir- 
t cumftances ; aſſuring him, that moſt of thoſe, who 
** puſhed on the treaty with the greateſt vehemency, 
intended not, that he ſhould be bound to the per- 
„ formance of it, but defigned principally to uſe his 
« authority and favour in order to deſtroy the army, 
* who, as they had aſſumed the power, ought to 
* make the belt uſe of it, and to * the ruin of 
*« themſelves and the Nation. e acknowledged 


„hat I ſaid to be true, and declared himſelf reſolv- 


finding 


their own number to theſe Members of Parliament, 
whom they efleemed moſt faithful to the common cauſe, to 
invite . down to the army, after they ſhould in a 
public manner have expreſſed their diſsati faction to the 
proceedings "of thoſe, who had betrayed the truſt repoſed 
in them by the good people of England ; and declared, 
that finding it impoſſible to be any further ſerviceable in 
Parliament, they reſolved to repair to the army, 
in order to procure their affiflance in ſettling the go- 
wvernment of the Nation upon a juf! foundation. At a 
meeting of ſome Members of . auith the ſaid 
Officers from the army, it wat refolved, that though the 
way propoſed by them might be taken, in caſe all other 
mean failed; yet ſeeing there was more than a ſufficient 
number of Members in the Parliament to make a Houſe, 
<vho were moſt affeFionate to the public cauſe, it would 
be more proper for the army to relieve them from thaſe, 
who rendered them uſeleſs to the public ſervice, thereby 
preſerving the name and place of the Parliament; than 
for the Members thereof to quit their ftlations, wherein 
they were appointed to ferve, and to leave the civil 
authority in the hands of thoſe, who would be ready to 
fall in with any power, that would attempt to fruftrate 
what uu be agreed on by them and the army. In 
proſecution of this reſult the army drew 1 Colebrook, 


„ed to uſe the power he had to maintain the cauſe from whence Commiſſary treton ſent me word, that now 


of the public, upon a clear and evident call; look- 


ing upon himſelf to be obliged to purſue the work, 
„ Which he was about. Perceiving by ſuch a general 
* anſwer, that he was irreſolute, I went to Commiſſary 
General Ireton, who had a great influence upon him; 
and having found him, we diſcourſed together upon 
the ſame ſubject, wherein we both agreed, that it 
« was neceſſary for the army to interpoſe in this 
«+ matter, but differed about the time; he being of 
opinion, that it was beſt to permit the King and 
++ the Parliament to make an agreement, and to 
wait till they had made a full diſcovery of their in- 
„ tentions, whereby the people becoming ſenſible of 
„ their own danger, would willingly join to op- 
„ poſe them. My opinion was, that it would be 
much eaſier for the army to keep them from a con- 
junction than to oppoſe them when united; it be- 
ing highly probable, that the firſt things they would 
4 fall upon after their union, would be ſuch as were 
„ moſt taking with the people, in order to oblige 
* them to aſſiſt in the diſbanding of the army, under 
«« pretence of leſſening their taxes; and then if the 
army ſhould in any manner ſignify a diſlike of their 
proceedings, they would be eſteemed by the majo- 
«« rity of the um to be diſturbers of the public 
peace, and accuſed of defigning nothing ſave their 
«© own particular advantages . . . . The two Houſes 
finding things in this poſture, haſtened the departure 
of their Commiſſioners to the Ifle of Wight, with 
«© powers and inſtructions to treat with the King, who 
«« principally inſiſted on that article concerning Biſhops, 
whom he accounted to be by Divine Right, or ra- 
* ther eſſentially neceſſary to the ſupport of arbitrary 
power; whereupon Miniſters of each ſide were ap- 
«+ pointed co diſpute touching that ſubject, in order to 
** ſatisfy the King's conſcience. But the army having 
now wonderſully diſperſed their enemies on every 
part, began to conſider how to ſecure themſelves 
and the common cauſe againſt thoſe counſels, that 
«© were carried on in oppotition to them, under pre- 
text of making peace with the King; and to that 
end drew up a declaration at St. Alban's dated the 
*< 16th of November 1648, ſhewing, that the 
15 — of their firſt engagement was to bring 

linquents to juſtice; that the King was guilty 
of the blood ſhed in the firſt and ſecond war; and 
«+ that therefore they could not truſt him with the 
„government. This remonſtrance they preſented to 
*« the Parliament on the zoth of November 1648.” 
The King and Parliament ſeeing this cloud beginning to 
gather, endeavoured by all means Poſſible to haſten their 
treaty ta a concluſion. The army alſo were not wanting 


CY 


* 


to fortify themſelves againſt that ſhock, ſending ſame of 
| nh 


he hoped they ſhould pleaſe me ; which I muſt achnow- 
ledge they did by the way, which they were taking, not 
from any particular advantages, that 1 expeRed from it, 
except an equal ſhare of ſecurity with' other men; but 
that the people of England might be preſerved in their 
Juſt Rights; the queſtion in diſpute between the King's 
party and us being, as 1 apprehended, © Whether t 

King ſhould govern as a God by his will, and the 
nation be governed by force like beafts ; or whether 
the people ſhould be governed by laws made by 
«« themſelves, and live under a Government derived 


„ from their own conſent.” He then tells us (3), (3) Pag 269. 


that upon the majority of the Houſe of Commons 

claring the King's conceſſions to be ground for a future 
ſetthment, ** ſome of us, ſays be, expreſſing our diſſa- 
«« tisfaRtion, defired that our tion might be en- 
** tered; but that being denied, as againſt the orders 


of the Houſe, I contented myſelf to declare publicly. 


that being convinced, that they had deſerted the 
common cauſe and intereſt of the nation, I could 
no longer join with them; the reſt of thoſe, who 
ec — _—_ ex themſelves much to the fame 
«« purpoſe. y following ſome of the princi 

«« Officers of the army came ,4 London with EX Jo 
«© tations that thing, would be brought to this iffue ; 
« and conſulting with ſome Members of Parliament 
« and others, it was concluded after a full and free de- 
«© bate, that the meaſures taken by the Parliament 
«« were contrary to the truſt repoſed in them, and tend- 
ing to contract the guilt of the blood, that had been 
„ ſhed, upon themſelves and the nation. That it 
% was therefore the duty of the army to endeavour to 
put a ſtop to ſuch proceedings; having 1 in 
the war, not fimply as mercenaries, but out of judg- 
«© ment and confcience, being convinced, that the 
<«* cauſe, in which they were engaged, was juſt, and that 
the good of the people was involved in it. Being come 
to this reſolution, three of the Members of the Houſe 
and three of the Officers of the Army withdrew 
into a private room, to conſider of the beſt means 
to attain the end of our faid reſolution, where we 
agreed, that the army ſhould be drawn up the next 
«© morning, and guards placed in Weſtminſter-Hall. 
«« the Court of Requeſts, and the Lobby, that none 
“ might be permitted to paſs into the Houſe but ſuch 
«© as had continued faithful to the public imereſt. Io 
this end we went over the names of all the Mem- 
«© bers one by one, giving the trueſt characters we could 
«« of their inclinations, wherein I preſume we were not 


«« miſtaleen in many; for the Parliament was fallen into 
«« ſuch factions and divifions, that any one, who uſu- 
« ally attended and obſerved the buſineſs of the Houle, 
could, after a debate upon any queſtion, eaſily 8 


LU 


finding out ſome pretext to hinder the conferring of that character upon him. The fioiſh- 
ing part was only wanting to the complete ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh Rebellion; and the 

it ſtroke had been given by Ludlow, if the u ion of Cromwell had not prevented 
him. Under that power he never acted; and though Cromwell uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to gain him, he remained inflexible [8]. After Cromwell's death he exerted all his en- 
deavours to reſtore the Commonwealth ; but King Charles II being recalled, he thought 
made after him in England, arrived 


(4) Vol. 2. page 
421, 482. 


Ar 


(4 ug to conceal himſelf, and eſcaping the ſearc 
* 


in Swiflerland (d). He ſettled at laſt at Vevay in that country, where he purchaſed 


an houſe, and lived wich his wife, and generally had the com 
party. He entertained with great civility thoſe who viſite 


ber the votes, that would be Nx; fide, before 
* the queſtion was put. Commiſſary 


ny of ſome. perſon of 
Ne. and frequented 2 
churches 


lanation. And becauſe I e & whe 


. 


| | lary General Ireton ** in a repeal of the engagement, 1 had told hi 
« went to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and acquainted him ** fo, and deſired him to 1 out of reſpedk fo 


«« with the neceſſity of this extraordinary way of pro- 
«« ceeding, having taken care to have _— drawn 
up the next morning by ſeven of the clock. Co- 
«« lonel Pride commanded the guard, that attended at 
« the Parliament-doors, having a liſt of thoſe Mem- 
„ bers, who were to be excluded, preventing them 
« from entering into the Houſe, and ſecuring ſome 
1 of N under a guard provided for that 
„ end; in which he was aſſiſted by the Lord Grey 
« of Grooby and others, who knew the Members. 
« Lieutenant General Cromwell, the night after the 
« interruption of the Houſe, arrived from Scotland, 
* and lay at Whitehall; where, and at other places 
«« he declared, that he had not been acquainted with 
«« this deſign; yet fince it was done, he was glad of 
«*« jt, and would endeavour to maintain it. 
[PB] Though Cromevell uſed his efforts to gain him, he 
inued inflexible.) When Cromwell aſſumed the 
rfbip, Ludlow was in Ireland, where 7 was 
reſolved, 7 he (4), either to oppoſe this ufurpation, or 
at lf not to do any thing, that might contribute to the 
thening of it. And accordingly he hindered the 
iming of Cromwell Protector in Ireland for more 
a fortnight; . and when he was proclaimed, re- 
fuſed to be preſent at the ſolemnity, and thought him- 
ſelf obliged in duty to act no further in his civil capa- 
city as Commiſſioner of the Parliament, though he 
was unwilling to decline the exerciſe of his military 
authority as Lieutenant General of the Horſe, hav- 
ing received his Commiſſion from the Parliament, 
which he reſolved to keep till it ſhould be forced 


me that conſiſted not with his duty; notwithſtanding 
** which the Governor told me, he was free to accept 
my {ubſcription, fo that I knew not but he might 
have received inſtruftion ſo to do. M, ſaid Crom- 
«« well, he bad none from me. That was more, ſaid I, 
* than I knew ; if you had not notice as well of the 
% one as the other, it <vas not my fault, for I bad ac- 
** guainted you with neither; and thoſe, who informed 
* you of the one, I preſumed bad made you acquainted 
*« with the other alſo. He then objected to me, that I 
«« was ftolen from Ireland without leave; to which 1 
made anſwer, that though I knew no cauſe why I 
* ſhould either be detained in Ireland, or obliged to 
* aſk leave to depart; yet to avoid all pretence of ex- 
** ception againſt me, 1 had taken care to procure even 
that too, as far as it was poſhble, having Sv av 
*« for England from Lieutenant General Fleetwood, 
*« the chief Officer of Ireland, with the advice of Mr. 
«© Corbet, one of his Council, for my coming, and 
„ his fon Harry's promiſe not to obſtruct me in m 

« journey, He next aſked me, wherefore I would 
not engage not to act againſt the preſent govern- 
«« ment, telling me, that if Nero were in power, it 
„ would be my duty to _ To which tr lyed, 
* that I was ready to ſubmit, and could wr ſay, 


that I knew not of any deſign againſt him. But 


* fajd I, if Providence open a way, and give an o 

«« portunity of appearing in behalf of the people, I 
cannot conſent to tie my own hands beforehand, 
and oblige my ſelf not to lay hold on it. How- 
« ever, ſaid he, it is not reaſonable to ſuffer one, that I 


(5) mis. pag» from him (5). At laſt an order was ſent from Crom- * diftruſt, to come within my houſe, till he aſſure me 
432, & ſez7- well and his Council to Lieutenant General Fleetwood ** he will do me no miſchief. I told him I was not 


(6) Ibid. pag. 
$22, 523 · 


to remove Ludlow from his poſt in the army, who re- 
fuſed to deliver up his commiſſion to any power ex- 

t that of the Parliament, who had entruſted him 
with it (6). Upon his landing at Beaumaris he was 
ſecured, and after being detained fix weeks there, an 
order was ſent for his Sicharge, on condition, that he 
would fign an engagement to oblige himſelf never to 
act againſt the preſent Government; which he at laſt 


% beforementioned, reviling 


«« accuſtomed to go to any houſe, unleſs I expected to 
% be welcome; neither had I come hither but upon a 
«« meſſage from him; and that I deſired nothing but 
« a little liberty to breath in the air, to which I con- 
*« ceived I had an equal right with other men. He 
then fell to inveigh bitterly againſt Major Wild- 
“ man, as the author of the petition from the army 
him with unhandſome 


agreed to with this explication, that he logked upon language, and ſaying he deſerved to be gd. 

this engagement to be no longer of any force, than till “ and that he muſt ſecure me alſo, if I would not 
(7) Ibid. pag» he had rendered himſelf a. priſoner at Whitehall (7). * oblige myſelf never to act againſt him. I told 
542-550» Upon the 10th of December he came to London, and 


(3) Pag. 552, 


ſome Days after Cromwell ſent a Gentleman to let him 
know, that he would ſpeak with him. I four 
« him, ſays Ladlow (8), in his bed-chamber at White- 


« hall, and with him Major General Lambert, Col. 


„ Sydenham, Mr. Walter Strickland, Col. Montague, 
« and ſoon after came in Lieutenant General Fleet- 
« wood. The firſt ſalute 1 received from him was to 
« tell me, that I had not dealt fairly with him, in 
% making him to believe I had a. ar an engagement 
<< not to act againſt him, and yet reſerving an explana- 
« tion, whereby I made void that engagement; which 
«* if it had not been made known to him, he might 
« have relied upon my promiſe, and ſo have been en- 
„ paged in blood before he was aware. I told him, 
- Yew not why he ſhould look upon me to be fo 
« conſiderable ; neither could I apprehend how it had 


might be im 


% him, I had * far as I could in that engage- 
% ment, which I had given to Lieutenant General 
« Fleetwood; and if that were not ſufficient, I reſolved 
« with God's to ſuffer any extremities that 
ed upon me. 77, ſaid be, we brow 
% your reſolution well b, and we have cauſe to be 
% as flout as you: but I pray, who ſpoke of your ſuffer- 
« ing ? Sir, faid I, if I am not deceived, you men- 
* tioned the ſecuring of my perſon. Tea, ſaid he, 
% and great reaſon there is why we ſhould do ſo; for 1 
an aſhamed to ſee that engagement, which you h 

« given to the Lieutenant General, which would 6 
« more fit for a General, who ſhould be taken priſener, 
* and that bath yet an army of 30000 ment in the 
« field, than for one in your condition. I anſwered, 
4 that it was as much as I could conſent to give, 
% and what Lieutenant General Fleetwood thought fic 


0 been poſſible for me to deal more fairly and openly * to accept. Then beginning to carry himſelf more 
4% with bim than I had done. For I had told MW 5 . ſaid that had been always ready to do 
«« Governor at Beaumaris, that if my life as well as ** me what good offices he could, and that he wiſhed 
% my liberty had at ſtake, I could not fign an *© me as well as he did any one of his Council, deſir- 


engagement ſimply ; and therefore had reſolved to 
4% continue there, had not the Governor himſelf ex- 


«« preſſed a defire to accept of my ſubſcription with 
Vor. VII, 


6 ing me to make choice of ſome place to be in, 
«« where I might have good air. I aſſured him, that 
* diflatisfations were not grounded upon any animo- 
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Novellen de la 
Republique des 


Lettres, Fevrier 


1699, Art. 2. 
page 148, 149 


(of ') Preface, to 


is Memoirs, 


Page 7+ 


(9) Ibid. page 
556, 557» 
(10) Ibid. Pags 
$68-574+ 


Preſente 


King Charles I. Upon this he returned to Swiſſerland (g), where he died, 


much whether Oliver's actions were laudable or no; 


V 


churches of thoſe of the Reformed Religion, though he did not communicate with them. 
His wife went from time to time to England to ſettle her affairs; and it was by the 


income of her fortune that he was ſupported. The acceſſion of King James II to the 
throne threw him into great melancholy ; 


he thought that the Proteſtant Religion and 
Liberty were now at an end in England. But the attempt of the Earl of Argyle in Scot- 
land gave him ſome hopes; though they continued but a few days, the news of the 


'EarPs misfortune being brought him ſoon after (e). Aſter the Revolution he came over 


into England, in order to be employed in Ireland againſt King James IT (/); but ap- 
aring publickly in London it gave offence, and in November 1689 an addreſs was 
J by Sir Edward Seymour to King William III, that his Majeſty would order 

a proclamation for the apprehending of Colonel Ludlow attainted for the v7 ry | - 
and in the 
very article of death, ſome of his laſt words were wiſhes for the proſperity, peace, and 
glory of his country; and that Religion and Liberty might be eſtabliſhed there on ſo 
ſure and ſolid a foundation, that the deſigns of ill men might never bring them into 
danger for the time to come (þ). During his retirement in Swiſſerland he wrote his 
Memoirs [C], which were attacked in a pamphlet, printed at London 1698 in 4to, and 
intitled, A modeſt Vindication of Oliver Cromwell from the unjuſt Accuſations of Lieutenant 
General Ludlow in his Memoirs. Together with ſome Obſervations on the Memoirs in 
general [D]; and in another piece, intitled, A juſt Defence of the Royal Martyr Charles I, 
from the many falſe and malicious Aſper ſions in Ludlow's Memoirs, and ſome other virulent 
Libels on that King; the author of which publiſhed afterwards another piece in $vo againſt 
the third Volume of the Memoirs, under the title of Regicides no Saints. Several pieces were 
ubliſhed in Ludlow's name in 1691, and 1692 [E]; and in 1660 there had been pub- 
iſhed at London in 4to, A ſober Vindication of Lieutenant General Ludlow and others, in 
7 | anſwer 


40 


« ſity againſt his perſon ; and that if my own father 
« were Ges, and in his place, they would, I doubted 
„ not, be altogether as great. He acknowledged, 
that I had always carried myſelf fairly and openly 
„to him, and proteſted, that he had never given 
% me cauſe to act otherwiſe.” Ludlow being after- 
wards defired to withdraw into the next room, Lieu- 
tenant General Fleetwood came to him, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade him, to engage, as was deſired, 
though but for a week. He anſwered, that he was 
not willing to do it for an hour. Then ſaid Fleet- 
wood, You ſhall engage to me. Upon this Ludlow *© 
told him, that he looked upon himſelf already obliged ** 
by the conditions of his late engagement, farther than 
which he could not go; and thereupon he returned to 
his lodging (9). He was afterwards ſent for again 
before Cromwell and his Council, who ordered him to 
be ſecured (10). 
[C] His Memoirs] They were publiſhed under the 
following title, Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow Eſq; Lieu- 
tenant General of the Horſe, Commander in chief of the ** 
forces in Ireland, one of the Council of State, and a ** 
Member of the Parliament, which began on November ** 
34 1640. In two volumes. Switzerland, printed at 
Vtvay in the Canton of Bern, 1698. There was a 
third volume, with a collection of original papers, pub- 
liſhed in 1699 in 8vo. The two firſt volumes were 
tranſlated into French, and printed at Amſterdam 1699 
in 8vo. , 
D] Attacked in a let, printed at London 1608 
in 1 and entitled, hopes Fog nn of 92 « 
Cromwell, c.] It begins thus: Conſidering how 
« Lieutenant General Ludlow has ſtated the grounds 
and reaſons of his diſguſt againſt Oliver Cromwell, 
the queſtion, as to Ludlow's particular, is not ſo 


the effects of moroſe and ſour miſunderſtandings. 
For when Blood was in his prime of action, and 
ſent over to Geneva by a party then meditatin 
diſturbance of the government, as believing Lud: 
low the moſt proper perſon to head and command 
them ; that man of a quick and penetrating judg- 
ment brought over but a very ſlender account of 
that great Lieutenant General of Horſe. For, Blood's 
report, which he often upon other occaſions ſigni- 
hed to others, was that he found him very unable 
for ſuch an employment ; only that he was writing 
a hiſtory, as he called it, which, as he told the Co- 
lonel, would be as true as the Geſpel, and which in 
all probability were thoſe two volumes of Memoirs 
now publiſhed. Nor indeed did the character, 
which then he gave his little embrio of a hiſtory, 
ſhew him to be other than what the Colonel ſpoke 
of him. But perhaps the Lieutenant General thought 
it neceſſary for him to believe himſelf inſpired, when 
he was — and writing the hiſtory of the 
ſacred Rump. However, as certain as theſe Me- 
moirs are, there is one truth more, which muſt be 
added to the reſt, his truths are of very little value, 
ſuch minute ſtories, the greateſt part of them, that 
concern himſelf, of his military performances in 
Wardour caſtle, and other parts of Wiltſhire, that 
all of them put together would never have pro- 
cured him ſo much as a petty ovation in old Rome. 
Nevertheleſs he ſeems to have crouded them toge- 
ther on purpoſe to make out his extraordinary de- 
votion to the Rump, and his ſincerity to the cauſe ; 
and from thence takes an occaſion to inſinuate his 
own high deſerts, and Oliver's contempt and light 
of thoſe, that were moſt zealous for the public good, 
by which he means the republican intereſt, the pe- 
culiar darling of his molt ardent affections. 'Tho' 
all this while I can diſcover nothing. ſo much 

through the whole contexture of theſe Memoirs, as 
** a continued proſecution of envy and revenge, ripened 
into invective by the ſullenneſs of his age.” 
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„% but whether the Lieutenant General, who, as it“ 


lainly appears, was a perſon ſwayed by a violent 
. to his own party, were a competent judge 
of the goodneſs or badneſs of thoſe actions, which 
he ſo vehemently reproaches in Cromwell. As for 


his own perſonal parts, he was never looked upon 
to be a man of ſuch an extraordinary head piece, 
as to render him eminently diſtinguiſhed in the ma- 
nagement of civil affairs. Neither did his military 
employments ever rear him up thoſe monuments 
« to his glory, which others raiſed themſelves by their 
«© proweſs and conduct. And then for theſe Memoirs 
of his, they likewiſe were wrote in the decline of 
his years, when age had riveted into his mind thoſe 
ſentiments of paſt tranſactions, which younger diſcon- 
tents and animoſities had imprinted in his thoughts, 
and now had made the objects of a half-crazed judg- 
« ment to make ſuch reflections on, as are uſually 


«6c 


LE] Several pieces were publiſhed in Ludlow's name, 
in 1691 and 1092. In 1691 there was publiſhed 4 
letter from Major General Ludlow to Sir E. S. [Edward 
Seymour] camparing the tyranny of the firſt four years of 
King Charles the Martyr, with the tyranny of the four 
years 45 of the late abdicated King. Occaſioned by the 
reading Doctor Pelling's lewd harangues upon the 30th 
of Fanuary, being the Anniverſary or Genneral Mad- 
ding Day. Amflerdam printed in the year 1691. Mr. 
Wood obſerves (11), that this piece was printed in 
London, and ** was written by way of Preface to a 
larger work to come, to juſtify the murder of King 
„ Charles I. not by Ludlow, but by ſome malevolent 
«« perſon in England.” In anſwer to it there came 

out 


(8g) Wood, . 
ra 


fupra, 


(b) Preface, pag. 
77 8. 


(17) Fafti Oxon, 
vol. 1. col 267 
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anſwer to a printed Letter ſent from Sir Hardreſs Waller in Ireland and other non-com mis 


fioned Officers at Dublin, by Lieutenant General Ludlow at Duncannon, Commander in 


chief of all the Parliament Forces in Ireland; wherein you have a faithful but ſummar 
Hiſtory of the Affairs in Ireland, as they now ſtand. 1 | ſummary 


out The Plagiary expoſed, or an old anſwer to a ntw 

received calumny againſt the memory of King Charles J. 
being a reply to a book entitled, King Charles's caſe, 
formerly written by Fohn Cook of Grays-Inn, Barriſter, 
and fince copied out under the title of Colonel Ludlow's 
letter. London 1691 in 4to. This is ſaid to be writ- 
ten by Mr. Butler the author of Hudibras. Ludlow”s 
letter was anſwered likewiſe in 4A defence of King 
Charles I. occafioned by the lyes and ſcandals of many 
bad men of this age. By Richard Hollingworth, D. D. 
Their Majeſties Chaplain at St. Botolph Aldgate, Lon- 
don. London 1692 in 4to. The ſame year was pub- 


liſhed A letter from General Ludlow to Dr. Holling- 
worth, their Majeſties Chaplain at St. Botolph- Aldgate ; 
defending his former letter to Sir E. S. which compared 

tyranny of the firſt four years of King Charles the 
Martyr with the Tyranny of the four years of the late 
abdicated King, and windicating the Parliament, which 
began in November 1640. Occaftoned by the lies and 
ſeandals of many bad men of this age. Amſterdam, 
1692 in 4to. In anſwer to this Dr. Hollingworth pub- 
liſhed 4 Necond defence 7 King Charles 1. By way of 
repo to an infamous libel, called Ludlow's letter to Dr. 
0 


ingworth. London 1692 in 4to. Ts 


FLUDOLF (JOB), a very learned writer of the ſeventeenth Century [A], was born 
at Erfort in Thuringia * the 15th 1624 of one of the beſt families of that City, tho? but 
in moderate circumſtances. He began his ſtudies in his own country under very inſuf- 
ficient maſters, and having learned the Latin and Greek Tongues, he applied himſelf to 


the French, Italian, and Spaniſh Languages, and afterwards to the Hebrew, Samaritan, 


Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, He made ſome progreſs likewiſe in Phyſic 
and Law, not being determined upon what profeſſion to fix. In 1645 he went to 
Leyden, and ſtudied the Languages under Erpenius, Golius, Conſtantin L*Empereur 
and three Greeks, who were ſettled in that Univerſity; and he added to the Languages, 
which he underſtood before, the knowledge of the Perſian, Engliſh, and Swediſh. His 
application to ſo many different tongues did not prevent him from purſuing the ſtudy of 


the Law and Politics, in which he maintained ſome public diſputations. After fourteen 


months reſiding at Leyden, Conſtantin PEmpereur procured him the place of Governor 


to a young Gentleman of quality named John de Thys, with whom he travelled through 
France. At Caen he contracted a friendſhip with Monſieur Bochart, whom he inſtructed 


in the Elements of the Ethiopic Language. 


He gained likewiſe the acquaintance and 


eſteem of the learned men in other Cities. He afterwards went with his pupil into 


England; but the troubles of that Kingdom not permitting them to ſtay long there, 
| | they 


A learned writer of the XVII century.] 

AL 22 as follow. I. Schola Latinitatis, ad 
copiam verborum & notitiam verum comparandam, uſut 
ico accommodata. Gothe 1672 in 8. This 

book, which has been reprinted ſeveral times, was aſ- 
cribed to John Henry Boecler, Profeſſor at Straſburgh, 
to Guy Lewis de Seckendorf, and to Andrew Reyher, 
Rector of the College of Gotha; but it was certainly 
wrote by Ludolph. II. Sciagraphia Hiflorie Atbio- 
picæ. Jena, 1676 in 4to. III. Hifloria AEthiopica, 
eue brevis & ſuccina Deſeriptio Regni Habyſſinorum, 
uod vulgo male Preſbyteri Fohannis vocatur. Franc- 
t 1681 in fol. This work, which is very curious, 
was written from the account of father Telles, a Por- 
tugueſe Jeſuit, and another of his ſociety, but eſpecial- 
ly from the report of an Abiſſin Prieſt, named Gre- 
gory, whom Ludolf ſaw at Rome, and who went af- 
terwards into Germany. It was tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, French, Low-Dutch, and the Muſcovite lan- 
uage. The Engliſh tranſlation was printed at Lon- 
don 1683, and reprinted afterwards with a preface of 
Ludolf, who correted their ſeveral miſtakes in the 
tranſlation. The French tranſlation is a very looſe 
one ; ſeveral things are retrenched in it ; and it is ra- 
ther an abridgment, in which the tranſlator has in- 
ſerted what he thought proper. It is intitled, Nou- 
velle Hiſtoire d Abiſſinie ou d'Ethiopie, tirte de Þ Hiſtoire 


Latine de M. Ludolf. Paris 1684 in 12mo. The 


tranſlator was Monſieur des Taureaux Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks in the College of Cambray. IV. Epiftola 
LE thiopice ad univer/am Habeſſinorum Gentem ſcripta. 
1683 in fol. Ludolf wrote this letter, to endeavour 
to 1288 an alliance between the King of Ethiopia, 
an 
- copies into Ethiopia by Engliſh and Dutc 
ips but without any ſucceſs. V. De Bello Turcico feli- 
citer conficiendo, Accedunt Epiſtole guæ dam Pii V. Pontif. 
. Q alia nonnulla ejuſdem Argumenta. Francfort 
1686 in 4to. Our author, who was prodigiouſly zea+ 
lous for the ruin of the Turks, and whoſe only view 
in endeavouring to procure an alliance between the 
King of Abiſſinia, was to facilitate that deſign, pro- 
poſes in this work the moſt efteRual means for that 


the Princes of Europe; and ſent a great — 


purpoſe. Mr. Chriſtian Thomaſius having attacked 


this book, Ludolf wrote an anſwer in High-Dutch, 


under this title, VI. Remarks on the pleaſant and jerious, 


abſurd and unreaſonable notions of a new and rare fociety 


of Poltrons. Leipſic 1689 in 8vo. VII. Epiftole 
Samaritans Sichemitarum ad Fobum Ludolfum, cum 
verſione ejuſdem Latina & Adnotationibus. Accedit 
Verſio Latina perfimilis Literarum d Sichemitis haud 
ita pridem ad Anglys datarum. Cixæ 1688 in 
40. Theſe Lettery were written on the following 
occahon. A Portugueſe Jew, who lived in the terri- 
tory of Hebron, whoſe name was Levi the To- 
morite, becauſe his father lived at Tomer, a village in 


Galilee, went from Paleſtine to Amſterdam to defire 


the aſſiſtance of the Jews of that city for the ſupport of 
the poor of his own country, Ludolf met with him, 
as he paſſed through Franctort, and informed himſelf 
by his means of the preſent fate of the Samaritans ; 
and finding by his converſation, that he was a man of 


an obliging diſpoſition, intruſted him with a letter to 
the Sichemites. The Tomorite, upon his return to 


Paleſtine, faithfully diſcharged his commiſſion, gave 
Ludolf's letter to the Samaritans, and engaged them 
to anſwer him. Theſe anſwers com poſe part of this 
volume, and contain ſeveral very curious particulars 


concerning the Samaritans, VIII. Specimen Commen- 


tarii in Hiſtoriam Ethiopicam, 1687. IX. Commentarius 
ad Hiſtoriam Ethiopicam, in quo multa breviter dicta 
fuſiùs narraniur, contraria refelluntur, atgue hac occaſione, 
preter res Ethiopicas mulia auttorum, gquædam etiam S. 
Scripture loca declarantur, aliaque plurima, Geographica, 
Hiftorica, & Critica, imprimis vero Antiquitatem Kccle- 
fiafticam illuſtrantia exponuntur. Francfort 1691 fol. 
This Commentary, in which; the author follows the or- 
der of his Hiſtory of Ethiopia, is full of curious remarks 
and diſlertations, in which he introduced a great variety 
of uſeſul learning and judicious . criticiſm. X. Ap- 
pendix ad Hiſtoriam Ethiopicam illiaſque Commentarium, 


ex novd relatione de hodierno Habeſſinie ſtatu concinnata, 


additis Epiſflolis Regiis ad Societatem Indie Orientalis, 
ejuſque reſponſione, cum notis neceſſariis ; Franctort 1693 
tol. XI. The Judgment of an anonymous Writer upon 
a Letter to a Friend concerning a Syſtem. of 3 


+ if. 
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they returned to Holland. The Baron de Roſenhahn, Embaſſador from Chriſtina Queen 
of Sweden at the Court of France, had in his retinue a brother of Ludolf, who recom- 
mending our author to that Nobleman, he ſent for him from Holland to Paris, to be 
Preceptor to his two ſons. Soon after, in 1649, he ſent him to Rome, to ſearch for papers 
and memoirs, which John Magnus, Archbiſhop of Upſal, was faid to have conveyed for- 
merly to Rome, and which Chriſtina was deſirous to recover, Ludolf performed this journey 
in company with two Poliſh Gentlemen, of whom he learned their Language. He could not 
find at Rome any manuſcripts relating to Sweden; but this was not uſeleſs to him- 
ſelf, for by his converſation with four Abiſſines, then at Rome, he perfected himſelf in the 


| knowledge of the Ethiopic Language. Immediately after his return to Paris he was 


obliged to go to Sweden with the Embaſſador. If he was 141 at the ſight of a 
country ſo vaſtly different from thoſe which he had ſeen, he at leaſt found a great many 
learned men at Queen Chriſtina's Court, and had an opportunity of learning there the 
Portugueſe, Moſcovite, and Finland Languages. At the end of the year 1651 he re- 
ſolved to return to his own country, and arrived at Erfort on the 13th of March, as it 
were to pay the laſt marks of duty to his father, who died three weeks after. In 
1652 Erneſt Duke of Saxe-Gotha ſent for him to his Court, and made him his Aulic- 
Counſellor, and Governor to the Princes his ſons, and employed him in divers affairs and ne- 
iations. In 1678 he deſired leave to retire, reſolving upon a private life, and went to Franc- 

rt upon the Mein, where he had a Commiſſion from the Dukes of Saxony to act in their 
names in the conferences held there in 1681 and 1682, in order to ſettle a pacification be- 
tween the Emperor, the Empire, and France. The Elector Palatine likewiſe gave 
him the Direction of ſome of his Revenues ; and the Electors of Saxony honoured him 
with the titles of their Counſellor and Reſident. But Abiſſinia was the chief object of the 
attention of our author, who concerted meaſures to form an alliance between that remote 
Nation and the powers of Europe. He had addreſſed himſelf for that purpoſe in 1679 
to the Court of Vienna, who referred him to the Engliſh and Dutch, who were more 
capable of contributing to that great deſign. He went to England therefore in 1683, 
but did not find any Sifpatition there to execute his ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a commerce 
with the Abiſſines. He received more ſatisfaction in Holland, and the Eaſt-India Com- 
panv there ſent to Batavia the Letters, which he had written in order to be conveyed to 
Abiſſinia, The greateſt obſtacle to his deſign was not, ſo much the diſtance of the coun- 
, as the blind attachment of the Abiſſines to the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions againſt every thing, which came from the Europeans, that the King 
of Ethiopia having received a pacquet, threw it into the fire without opening it, for fear 
of a ſedition, if his ſubjects, and pry the Eccleſiaſtics, ſhould know that he held a 
correſpondence with perſons, whom they fo highly abhorred. It is not at all ſurprizing 


therefore, that Ludolf's deſign ſhould prove abortive. Though our author was fre- 


ntly travelling, it was not without advantage from it. He viſited Libraries, ſearched 
or manuſcripts, converſed with learned men in every country, and enquired after the cy- 


rioſities both of nature and art. He returned to Francfort in 1684, having paſſed thro* 


France, and began to apply himſelf vigorouſly to the writing of his Hiſtory of Etbiopia. 
In 1690 he was appointed Preſident of an Academy of Hiſtory, which was eſtabliſhed 
in that city. He lived ſeveral years after, and died April the 8th 1704, aged almoſt 
eighty years. He was maſter of five and twenty Languages, Hebrew, Rabbinical He- 
brew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, literal and vulgar Arabic, literal and vulgar Greek, 
literal Ethiopic, and the Amharic commonly ſpoken in Ethiopia, Coptic, Perſian, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, High Dutch, Low Dutch, Ro Fo, 

Swediſh, 


mologies. In High Dutch. Printed in Tentzelius's High 
Dutch Journal. XII. Differtatio de Locuftis anno pre - 
terito in Germanid wiſu; cum Diatriba, qui ſententia 
Autoris nova de Selavim Locuſtis, cibo Iſraelitorum 
in deſerto, defenditur, mentis contrariis viri 
docti reſpondetur. Francfort 1694 in folio. This Diſſer- 
tation makes a ſecond Appendix to the Hiftoria Ethic- 
pica. The author had aſſerted in that Hiſtory, that 
the Selavim, with which the Iſraelites had been main- 
tained in the Deſerts, were not Quails, but Locuſts. 
'This opinion was exploded by many perſons, and the 
authority of Bochart, who thought they were Quails, 
was oppoſed to it. Ludolf endeavours in this Diflerta- 
tion to defend his notion, and to anſwer the objections 
urged againſt it. XIII. Grammatice Ambarice Lin- 
gas, gue wernacula eff Habeſſinorum. 'Francfort 1698 
in fol. This is the firſt work publiſhed concerning that 
language. XIV. Lexicon Ambarico-Latinum, cum Indice 


Latino copioſo, inquirendis Vocabulis Aunbaricis in hoc opere 


— Francfort 1 | XV. Lexicon Sibio- 
pico-Latinum, ex omnibus Libris impreſſir Ef manuſeri 

tis multi; contextum, nunc denuo ab up Auctore — 
& auttum. Editio 28. Franefort 1699 in fol. The 
firſt edition of this curious Dicti was -printed at 
London in 1661. But Ludolf complains, that John 


Michael Wanſleb, who had the ce of it, inſcrted 


into it a great many abſurd and falſe things, which he 
has correfted in this ſecond edition. XVI. Gramma- 


tica Linguæ /Ethiopice : Editio ſecunda. Francfort 1702 


in folio, The firſt edition was printed at London in 
1661; but the ſecond is more exact and perfect. 
XVII. P/alterium Davidis /Ethiopicd & Latin? ; acce- 
dunt AEthiopice Hymni & Orationes aliquot weteris & 
noui Teftamenti ; item Canticum Canticorum, cum was 
riis Lectionibus & Notis, Francfort 1701 in 4to. XVIII. 
Hiſtorical Theatre of what paſſed in Europe during the 
Ilth Century. In High utch, with Figures by 
Romain de Hoog. Francfort two volumes in folio. 
The firſt in 1699, and the ſecond in 1701. The au- 
thor did not finiſh the work, which he undertook out 
of gratitude for the honour, which had been done him 
of chooſing him Preſident of the Imperial Academy 
of Hiſtory. The firſt volume contains thirty years, 
and the ſecond twenty. XIX. Confeſfro Fidei Claudii 
Regis Ethiopia, cum Verfione Latind & Nuit: in 
This Coalellos of 
in 1661 by our author, who inſerted it in 1691 in his 
Commentary upon the Hiftoria tbiopica. John H 
Michaelis Profeſſor of Hebrew at Hall, who 
mms Ethiopic of Ludolf, publiſhed it again in 1970 
400. 4 T 


Faith was publiſhed firſt at London 


„ *% «Sh, Fa © =®. 
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Swediſh, Sclavonian, and the antient Northern or Finland Tongue. He was three 
bo) See Chr, times married; the firſt in 1672 ; the ſecond time in 1682; and the third time in the 
qt latter end of his life. He had no children except by his firſt wife, by whom he had one 
1 Secretary to the Duke of Saxe Iſenach, who ſur- 
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in, printed at ſon, Chriſtian Ludolf, Counſellor and 
., ® yived him (a). | 
LUGO (FRANCIS DE;) eldeſt brother of the Cardinal of that name, whom I ſhall 

treat of below, was born at Madrid in 1580, and entred among the Jeſuits at Salamanca in 

the year 1600. He took ſo much pleaſure in acts of humiliation, that, after having taught 
Philoſophy, he deſired leave of his ſuperiors to teach the rudiments of grammar, which 

requeſt they granted. Having afterwards taught Divinity, he deſired to be ſent into the 
Weſt-Indies, in order to inſtruct the heathens in the catechiſm and grammar. However, 

he was employed in things of a more exalted nature, a Divinity-chair being given him in 

the city of Mexico, and that of Santa Fe. Perceiving that the employments that were 
beſtowed upon him, in that country, did not correſpond with the humility in which he 
intended to live, he _—_— to be ſent back to Spain, In his return to it he loſt the 

moſt conſiderable part of his Commentary on 'Thomas Aquinas's Summa Theologica [ A] 

He was ſent, in a deputation, to Rome, by the Province of Caſtile, to aſſiſt in the eighth 

general aſſembly of the Jeſuits ; and he continued there, after the ending of that aſſembly, 

to exerciſe two employments, that of Licenſer of ſuch books as the Jeſuits might publiſh, 

and that of Theologiſt or Divine to the General; but L- that he grew daily 

more and more in eſteem, ſince his brother had been raiſed to the purple, he returned to 

Spain, where he was Rector or Principal of two Schools or Colleges. He died the 17th ow N, Scuth- 


{a) Extrafted 


of December 1652 (a). 
incredulity on that account. 


[4] He loft the moſt conſiderable part of his commen- 
taries on Aquinas's Summa Theologica.] He 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped being taken by the Dutch. 
Dum renavigat in Hiſpaniam claſſe ab Hollandis inter- 
cepta, ipſe quidem in terram evafit in Inſula Cube, ſed 
maxime partis commentariorum ſuorum in totam ſummam 

(1) Nathan. So- Theologicam Sancti Thome jaturam fecit (1). i. e. 
tel, Brblroth, «© He was met by the Dutch fleet, as he was failing 
115 Jer fog. « back to Spain, However, he made his eſcape into 
wh «« the iſland of Cuba, but loſt the greateſt part of his 
« commentaries on St. Thomas's Summa Theologica.” 


LUGO (JOHN DE) a Spaniſh Jeſuit and Cardinal, was born in Madrid the 
25th of November 1383; but he nevertheleſs called himſelf a native of Seville, be- 
cauſe his father reſided commonly there [4]. He diſcovered his genius at three years 
of age; he being able, at that time, to read printed books and written hand. At 
fourteen years of age he maintained diſputations, and was ſent to Salamanca imme- 
In imitation of his elder brother, and not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition made by his father, he entered among the Jeſuits the 6th of 
July 1603. He compleated his courſe of Philoſophy under the Jeſuits in Pampelona, 
and ſtudied Divinity at Salamanca. After his father's death he was ſent by his Superiors 
to Seville, to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate he had inherited, being very conſiderable. 
Lugo, by his brother's conſent, divided it between the Jeſuits of Seville and thoſe of 
Salamanca. He taught Philoſophy five years (a), after which he was appointed Divi- 
Ser per. Hiſpan, Nity -Profeſſor in Valladolid. The ſucceſs with which he acquitted himſelf of that func- 
rr der 556, tion, made his Superiors think him worthy of a Profeſſorſhip of greater eminence ; ac- 
raughe Philpphy cordingly, in the fifth year of his Profeſſorſhip, he received orders to go to Rome, to 
teach Divinity there. He ſet out in March 1621 ; and after meeting with ſeveral dan- 
gers in the Provinces of France through which he travelled, he arrived at Rome in the 
In that city he taught Divinity twenty years with 
perfect maſter of School-Divinity, making a good 
choice of ſuch opinions as he defended, and had a wonderful talent in joining brevity 


diately after to ſtudy the Law in that city. 


'C J Nichol. An- 
tonio, B iblioth, 


in Medina del 
Campo, 
beginning of June of the ſame year. 
prodigious reputation, he being a 
(1) I believe thoſe 


— that exerciſed a pretty honourable employment in that city. 


called Furades, I Would name it, if I knew how it is called in Spa- 
as the Conſuls in niſh (1) 3 but not knowing it, I will make uſe of 


rdea io! 
* 75 — Don Nicholas Antonio's Latin (2). Joannes de _ 
but theſe Conſuls 


Joannis filius civis & Furati = ſecundi ſubſe 


are choſ diecuriones wocant ) Hiſpalenſis. The States of the King- 
aly, = dom having — — in Madrid, he took his 
(2) Bibliob, place among them, in quality of Deputy of his native 
_ _ tom. place (3). He married, in the ſame city, Thereſa de 
(3) ikas ibid uiroga, by whom he had a ſon, whoſe article I am 
(4) N. Sotuel, now Writing (4). Their ſon had reaſon to give bim- 


Biblicth, Scripeer, ſelf the ſurname of Hiſpalenfis, rather than Madritenſi: ; 
% You. VII 


He wrote ſeveral works [B]. 
believe what is related above concerning this Jeſuit's 


[4] His father commonly refided in Seville.] He 


In caſe any perſon ſhould not well, Bibb. 
umility, I ſhall not tax him with ng Jau, pat · 


LB] He wrote ſeveral works.) Here follow the ti- 
tles of them, by which the reader will ſee, that he 
wrote on the ſame ſubjects as his brother. Commen- 
tarii in primam partem S. Thome de Deo, Trinitate, && 
Angelis; Lyons, 1647, two volumes in folio. De Sa- 
cramentis in genere, Baptiſmo, Confirmatione, & Sacra 
Euchariſtia, Venice 1652, 4to. Diſcurſus previus ad 
Theologiam moralem, five de principiis moralibus actuum (*) Fx] 
humanorum, Madrid 1643, 4to. 2ueſtiones morale Hin cathwell, 
de Sacramentis, Granada, 1644, 4to (2). IVES 


with 


for when a woman lies in during a journey, it is not uſual 
to call that the child's native place where he is born, but 
that where his parents are ſettled. The ſame is ob- 
ſerved with regard to ſuch children of Embaſladors, 
as are born in the place where he reſides as Embaſſa- 
dor. They are conſidered as natives of the place 
where their fathers would make their abode, were they 
not Embaſſadors; and becauſe he is abſent for the 
1 affairs, reipublice cauſa, they ſhare in the privi- 

of thoſe who were born in the country whence 
they were ſent. Thus it was wich Cardinal de Lugo's 
father. He reſided at Madrid, as Deputy of Seville, 
in the aſſembly of the States of the Kingdom, 


Ppp 
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with perſpicuity. Erat e in ſeligendis melioribus ſententiis præſtantis judicii, in eu- 


licandis iiſdem eximiæ claritatis, & cum perſpicutate, quod rarum eſt, conjungebat congruam 


Ni Sotuel, brevitatem (b). He devoted himſelf entirely to his employment, without loſing his time 


Biblieth, Script- in paying his court to the Cardinals, and viſiting the Embafſadors. It was not his de- 


Societ. Feſu, pag. 


471, 42. ſign to publiſh any work ; but he was commanded to do it; and the vow he had made 
of obedience would not allow him to diſobey. Accordingly he printed ſeven large vo- 
lumes in folio [B) the fourth whereof he dedicated to Pope Urban VIII, who raiſed 
him to the purple the 14th of December 1643. Many very ſingular particulars are told 
of the unambitious diſpoſition of this Jeſuit [C]J. Whilſt a Cardinal, he was very cha- 
ritable to the poor, and uſed to give very liberally Jeſuit's Bark to all ſuch as were af- 
flicted with agues [DJ]. He died the 2oth of Auguſt 1660, bequeathing his eſtate to the 
Community of the Jeſuits in Rome, and would be buried at the feet of Ignatius Loyola, 

(c) Idem, ibia. Founder of the Order (c). He invented the doctrine of inflated points [E], to extricate 


[B] He printed ſeven large volumes in folio.) The 
firlt treats de Incarnatione dominica, and was printed at 
Lyons in 1633, and 1653. The ſecond treats de Sa- 
cramentis in genere & de wen. Euchariſtiæ Sacramento 
& Sacrificio, Lyons 1636. The third treats de Virtute 
Sacramento Pænitentiæ, Lyons 1638, 1644 and 
1651, The fourth and fifth treat de Fuftitia & Jure, 
Lyons 1642 and 1652. The ſixth treats de V irtute 
divine Fidei, Lyons 1646 and 1656. The ſeventh 
is a collection Re/ponſorum moralium, Lyons 1651 and 
1660. He alſo wrote notes in Privilegia vive vo- 
cis oraculo conceſ)a Secietati, printed at Rome in 1645, 
12mo ; and he tranſlated out of Italian into Spaniſh 

5) Extrafted the life of the bleſſed Lewis de Gonzaga (5). The 
Nathan. So- fourth of thoſe volumes was dedicated to Pope Ur- 
_ Scriptor- ban VIII; on which occaſion the author was obliged 
223 to go and his reſpects to this Pope, whom he had 
471, 472. 8 pay : 
never ſpoke to. Ea occaſione neceſſe habuit adire ſuam 
(6) Idem, ibid, Sanctitatem, quam nunquam antea fuerat allocutus (6). 
78. 7 He met with a very gracious reception from him; and 
from that time Pope Urban employed him on ſeveral 
occaſions, and ſhewed a particular affection for him. 
When Lugo found himſelf under a neceſſity of becom- 
ing an author, he did not employ an Amanuenſis, or 
any other n, to tranſcribe his manuſcripts for 
the preſs. He himſelf ſuſtained the whole weight 
(7) Idem, ibid. of this great taſk (7). Father Maimbourg made uſe 
of a thought of this Cardinal, which the reader will 
very probably be very glad to ſee here, and which 
may contribute to diſcover the principles of our Spa- 
: niſh Doctor. The Church, ay, father Maimbourg 
88 „ (8), has not yet thought it neceſſary, to determine 
- , . 
fique, pag. 60. of any thing eſſentially with reſpe& to the immaculate 
edit. 3. printed conception of the bleſſed virgin. But it has not done the 
1682. *« ſame with regard to the exemption from venial fin, 
having given a deciſion on that point, as belonging 
« to faith. . . It has conſulted the Scriptures, Apoſto- 
«« lical tradition, and the opinion of the fathers, con- 
«« cerning the quality of the mother of God, to diſ- 
) Aug. lib. de ©* cover the whole extent of it. And (*) as it after- 
2 & Grat. a wards found that an exemption from venial fin was 
_—_— «« comprehended in that ſupreme dignity, as a neceſſary 
„  conlequence in its principle, it has defined it as a 
() Conc. Trid. «« point of faith (4), revealed in the word of God 
* which contains it. This is the remark of the 
(T) Diſp. 3. Set, e learned and ſagacious Cardinal de Lugo (), in his 
$+ **73" excellent treatiſe of faith, which I had the honour 
of receiving from him at Rome, when I was his 
« diſciple there.” 

[C] Many very fingular particulars are told, of the 
unambitious diſpoſition of this Feſuit.) He was raiſed to 
the 7 without his knowledge, or entertaining the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that the Pope had ſuch a deſign. When 
advice was brought of his promotion, he was greatly 
ſurpriſed; and did not give the meſſenger of that 
news, the preſent, which, purſuant to cuſtom, was due 
to him. The reaſon he gave for his acting in this 
manner was, that he was not pleaſed with the news; 
and therefore he would not permit the Jeſuit's college 
to diſcover any ſigns of joy, nor holidays to the ſcho- 
lars. He looked upon the coach, which Cardinal Bar- 
berini ſent him, as his coffin; and when be was in 
the Pope's palace, he told the Officers who were go- 
ing to put on his Cardinal's robes, that he was reſolved 
to repreſent firſt to his Holineſs, that the vows he 
had made, as a Jeſuit, would not permit him to ac- 
cept of a Cardinal's hat. Lugo was anſwered, that 
the Pope had diſpenſed with thoſe vows ; Diſpenſarions, 


himſelf 


replied he, leave a man to his natural liberty ; and if 
1 am permitted to enjoy my liberty, I will never accept 
75 the purple, Thus they were obliged to introduce 
im to the Pope, when he informed him of his reaſons, 
and aſked whether his Holineſs, by virtue of holy obe- 
dience, commanded him to accept of that dignity. 
The Pontif anſwered that he did, upon which Lugo 
acquieſced humbly, and bowed his head to receive the 
hat. Notwithſtanding his being honour'd with the purple, 
he nevertheleſs conſtantly kept a Jeſuit near his perſon, 
to be a perpetual witneſs of his actions. He continued 
to dreſs and undreſs himſelf, and would-not permit any 
of his ſervants to aſſiſt him on that occaſion. He would 
not ſuffer any hangings to be put up in his palace, 
and eſtabliſhed ſo excellent an order in it, that it was 
a kind of ſeminary. This is a conſiderable part of 
father Southwell's relation (9), any part of which my (9) Bib. 
readers will believe as they think proper. 70. 2 
[DJ He gave very liberally Feſui“s bark to all ſucb Nh — 
as were affiied with agues.] This drug comes from Bibl otb. Hiſpan, 
Peru. It was carried to Rome by the Jeſuits, in tom. 3. pag. 556. 
1650, whence it is called, in ſome places, Feſwit's ſils, in general, 


powder. Endeavours were uſed to diſcredit it ; fot the ſame thing. 


which reaſon father Fabri publiſhed a book at Rome, 
in the year 1655, entitled 4 Defence of the Bark, Pul- 3 
vis Peruvinus — vindicatus (10). This pow- = * 
der was exceſſively dear at that time, as father South- 3. 5 
well obſerves, which heightens ſtill more the charity of that book, un- 
of this Cardinal. Quibuſue (pauperibus) corticem Pe- der that of Arti- 
ruanum non levis pretii contra febres benigne & libe- wut Coningius, 
raliter diftribuebat (11). It is obſerved in Furetier's — _— 
Dictionary, under the word Quinguina (Bark), that it 5%, pag. 350. 1 
was called, at firſt, Cardinal de Lugo's powder. fancy that, in- 
[The tree from which the Jeſuit's Bark is taken, ſtead of Conrngive, 
grows in the province of Quito in Peru, in mountains 7 —_— __ 
near the city of Loxa. It is called by the inhabitants g B fn be 
of the country Ganaparid, and by the Spaniards Palo Greek, ſignifying 
de calenturas, or fever-wood. This tree is about the a healthful pow- 
ſize of a cherry tree. There are two kinds of it, ber- 
the one cultivated and the other wild, the former of (11) Idem, ibid. 
which is much the beſt. The Europeans were not pag. 472+ 
acquainted with the Jeſuit's Bark till the year 1640. | 
The Jeſuits of Rome brought it into great vogue in 
Italy and Spain in 1649; and Cardinal Lugo firſt 
brought it into France in 1650. The Peruvian cor- 
tex (old at firſt for its weight in gold, on account of 
its wonderful virtue in curing agues. At firſt, many 
perſons refuſed to make uſe of it ; and the greateſt 
enemies to it were Chiflet and Plempius. But the 
numberleſs multitude of trials, which have been made 
with it all over Europe, and the ſurpriſing eſſects it 
daily produces, have convinced the moſt obſtinate, 
that it is one of the moſt excellent drugs in Phyſic ; 
ſo that few but the ignorant now exclaim againſt it. 
Mr. Barbeyrac, a famous Phyſician of Montpellier, 
was one of the firſt who employed it with great ſucceſs. 
Sturmius, Willis, Sydenham, Morton, Dolæus, Mon- 
inot, and a great many more famous Phyſicians, 
ve beſtowed the higheſt commendations on it. Ad- 
dit. by the Tranſl.] 
[E] He invented the doctrine 7 inflated points.) To 
ſpeak with greater accuracy, I believe we ought to 
ſay, that finding this doctrine almoſt laid aſide, he 
adopted it, and brought it into credit. It does not re- 
move the difficulties that are propoſed againſt ma- 
thematical points 3 and, alſo plainly includes an in- 
comprehenſible abſurdity, viz. that a corpuſculum, or 
atom, which in itſelf has neither parts nor extenſion, 
1 can 


. en 


2 wy — ä 


(12) Roder. de 
Arriaga, Diſput. 
16. Pbyſica, 
Set. 9. pag» 421, 
& ſeq- edit. Pa · 
ris 1639. 


(13) Morale 
Pratique des Fe- 
ſuite s, tom. 1. 


pag. 270. 


(14) Page 119, 
120. 


* De Lugo, 
Tractat. de In- 
car nat. 


(a) Val. Max. 
lib. 2. cap. . 
goes no higher 


(6) Dion. Hal. 
lib. 1, 


(c) Juſtin. lib. 
43+ cap. 1. 


(4) Called Lu- 


L UP 


himſelf from the mighty objections which are raiſed, as well againft the diviſibility of 


parts in infinitum, as againſt mathematical points. 


diſcovers a pretty curious myſte 
the devotion paid to the bleſſed Virgin. 


[F], viz. that there is 


A 1 of one of his Letters 
ometimes an artful policy in 


He is faid to be the firſt author who diſcovered the Philoſophical ſin [G]. 


can ſwell it ſelf in ſuch a manner as to fill ſeveral 
parts of ſpace. The common doctrine of the ſchool- 
men concerning rarefaction gave John de Lugo an 
opportunity of eluding the great inconveniences of 
that ſtrange abſurdity. The ſchoolmen teach, that a 
rarefied body takes up a greater ſpace than before, 
without acquiring any new parts or matter. The ſame 
bodies, ſay they, ſometimes fill a greater ſpace, and 
ſometimes a leſs. But as this doctrine is abſolutely in- 
comprehenſible and contradictory, it could be but of 
very little advantage to this Jeſuit. See in what man- 
ner he is refuted by Arriaga, who does not name 
him (12). | 

[F] 4 fragment of one of his letters diſcovers a pretty 
curious myſlery.] The Jeſuits do not inculcate the 
„ immaculate co ion from a motive of piety, but 
out of hatred againſt the Dominicans, and to make 
«« them odious to all people. The letter in queſtion 
« was wrote by Cardinal Lugo to a Jeſuit in Madrid. 
« 1 defire you, reverend father, to oblige the Jeſuits in 
« your neighbourhood, to revive the devotion of the con- 
«© ception, for which the Spaniards have a great affec- 
« tion, in order to ſee whether, by that means, wwe may 
« be able to turn the pen of the Dominicans another way, 
*« they attacking us rigorouſly here in defending St. Auſtin 
© and it is my opinion, that, if aue cannot oblige them to 
« employ themſelves on ſome other ſubject, they will get 
« the better of ws in the chief points de Auxiliis (13).” 

[G] It is ſaid that be was the firfl author who di 
covered the Philoſophical fin.) See the book entitled 
Le Philoſophiſme des Fiſuites de Marſeille, and the fol- 
lowing words will be found (14) : the circumſtance 
which puzzles de Lugo, in admitting actual fins 
«« purely Philoſophical in a ſavage, at leaſt during the 
„ ſhort time in which he ſuppoſes and aſſerts, that he 
«« may be ignorant of God incu/pably, is as follows, 
« Dices ſaltem illo brevi tempore, quo ſine culpa ignore- 
« tur Deus, poſſet aliquis mori ante cognitionem Dei. 
« Quid igitur fret de illo adulto fine peccato mortali ? 
« Reſpondeo facile . . . in naſtro caſu dicendum, perti- 
« gere ad eandem providentiam Dei, ut nullus infidelis 
« adultus moriatur, donec vel cognoſcat Deum, vel ſaltem 
« dubitet, & culpabiliter omittat ejus inquiſitionem, vel, 
© non obftante illo dubio, committat alia peccata gravia : 
«© que quidem jam erunt omnino mortalia, cum opponat 
« ſe periculo 2 illum Conditorem, de quo dubitat 
% an fit *. That this ſavage may poſlibly die, in this 


cc 


ſhort time, with his philoſophical fins ; and that 
he does not know what God might think to do 
with, nor what ſentence he might pronounce, on 
ſuch a ſinner ; nor in what degree or rank he might 
„place him to eternity. Other Jeſuits diſpatch him 
* to the Limbus of ſtill-born infants, after ſome tem- 
os "gp N proportioned to the philoſophical 
„ ſin, of what nature ſoever it might be, as parri- 
« cide, inceſt, Fc. But de Lugo chooſes rather to 
form a new kind of providence . . . . In this new 
order, God, rather than baniſh from the world the 
philoſophical fin, which is ſo neceſſary to it; and 
not to be ſo much puzzled what to do, in the other, 
with this kind of finners, will work a miracle ra- 
ther than permit them todie in that condition. He 
will give them, before they quit this life, as much 
knowledge of the true God, as ſhall be neceſſary 
to be capable of finning theologically ; at leaſt as 
much light as they may want, to create a doubt in 
their minds that there may poſſibly be a God; and 
prolong their life till they may have committed, 
with this knowledge or doubt, ſome fin which he 
may proceed _ as a mortal one, and puniſh it 
*« eternally in hell: for that doubt alone, which he 

ſhould negle& to remove, would render his fin pu- 
niſhable, to all eternity, in hell ; becauſe that, by 
committing fin in that condition or ſtate, he would 
run the danger of offending him from whom he re- 
«« ceived being. The thought is vaſtly ſingular, and 
*« worthy of him who ſeems to be the firſt Jeſuit who 
* diſcovered the philoſophical fin.” It is manifeſt, 
that the author, who thus ſets forth the doctrine of this 
Jeſuit, introduces ſome ſtrokes of raillery on that oe- 
caſion. But, after all, it is no wonder that a Doctor 
ſhould be puzzled, when he endeavours to reconcile 
the eternal damnation of man with the natural ideas, 
which manifeſtly diſcover to us, that, in order that 
an action may be moral, a perſon who performs it muſt 
have known whether it was good or bad, or be igno- 
rant of it through his own fault. We will conclude 
with ſaying, that a man may eaſily ſtumble in ſuch a 
way, fince he makes falſe ſteps, even when he pro- 
poſes to acquit the judgments of God of whatſoever 
may ſeem leſs equitable in them. De Lugo's ſup- 
poſition does not tend to lefſen the number of the 


damned, but to make them deſerve damnation much 
more. 


66 
66 
«6 


LUPERCALIA, a feſtival ſolemnized by the Romans the 15th of February. Ro- 
mulus was not the inventor of it (a), but Evander who eſtabliſhed it in Italy (b), whither 
he withdrew, threeſcore years before the Trojan war. Pan being the chief Deity of 
than Romulus. Arcadia, Evander, who was a native of that country, eſtabliſhed the Feaſt of the Lu- 

calia in honour of that Deity (c), on that ſpot where he built houſes for the colony he 
bad bought, I mean on Mount Palatine. In hujus (montis Palatini) radicibus templum 


Lyceo, quem Græci Pana, Romani Lupercum appellant, conſtituit (Evander). Ipſum Dei 


imulacrum nudum caprina pelle amictum eſt, quo habitu nunc Rome Lupercalibus decur- 


ritur, He there built a temple (4) in honour of the God Pan; and ordained a ſolemn 
feſtival, celebrated by ſacrifices offered to that God; and by people running races, 
naked, and having whips in their hands, with which they ſtruck all who came in their 
way. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus cites Ælius Tubero, whoſe accuracy he praiſes ; he cites 
him, I ſay, to ſhew that this feſtival was ſolemnized, according to Evander's inſtitution, 
before Romulus and Remus meditated to build Rome. But as it was affirmed, that they 
had been ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf, on that very ſpot which Evander had dedicated to the 
God Pan, there is no doubt but this prom Romulus to continue the feaſt of the 
Lupercalia, and to make it ſtill more conſpicuous. The Luezxci (for ſo the Prieſts 
were called, who officiated in this particular worſhip of Pan) were divided into two Com- 
munities or Societies, the one whereof was called Quintilii and the other Fabii (e), to per- 
petuate, as we are told, the memory of one Quintilius and one Fabius, who had been 
the chiefs, the one of Romulus's party, and the other of that of Remus. A great 
number of years after, the College or Community of the Julii was added, in 
honour of Julius Czlar (). Anthony made himſelf a member of that 


| Community. 


0 
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(e) See Ovid. 
Faſlor. lib, 2. 


(f) Dio, nb. 44+ 
(Hofman cites 
24-) Sueton- in 
Ceſar. cap. 76. 


w—a—_ * 
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g) Suet, in Au- 
guſto cap. 31. 
(5) See Baron, 


tom. 6. ad ann. 
6. num. 28, 


ſer. 


L UP 


Community [A]. Although the ſolemnization of the Lupercalia ſeemed calculated onl 

to bring a diſgrace on Religion, nevertheleſs Auguſtus oblerving that it had been dit- 

continued ſome years, ure orders for the revival of it 42 (g). This is infinitely leſs 

ſtrange, than to hear of its being continued under the Chriſtian Emperors; and that 

even when at laſt Pope Gelaſus would no longer tolerate it in 496 (5), ſome Chriſtians, % Bureaus, 4 

among the Senators themſelves, endeavoured to continue it, as appears by the apology —— 

which this Pope wrote againſt them (i). Not only the Luperci ran up and down the 

ſtreets, like madmen, during the Lupercalia, with only a little girdle to cover certain +) Plutarch n 

parts, but alſo ſeveral young people of quality, and even ſome of the chief Magiſtrates [CI, f, 14 88 

ran along with them, being anointed with oil [D] after the ſame manner (e); and allo e Mark any. 
whipped 7, . 


tus, in Voce Crepi. 


[4] Mark Anthony made himſelf member of that com- Cicero to venture to ſay in open ſenate (12), that not (12) Apud Dion, 


munity.) Cicero ſays thus to him, in his II Philippic, 
lia eras Lupercus ut te Conſulem efſe meminiſſe deberes. 
i. e.“ Though you was one of the Luperci, you like- 
*« wiſe ſhould call to mind that you have been Conſul :” 
whence we may naturally infer, that he was one of 
the Luperci Julii ; for, a man who was ſo great a flat- 
terer of Julius Cæſar as Mark Anthony, would not 
have entered into either of the two ancient communi- 
ties, whilſt there was a new one, eſtabliſhed in honour 


of Julius Cæſar. But without drawing inferences, this 


(1) Lib. 45+ 


(2) Comment, in 
TI Philip, pag. 
704. 


AL. 


(a) Philip. XIII, 
pag- 703. 


(5) Vice Conſtat. 
The Letter cited 
is in the ſecond 
book. 


(6) De Drwinitat, 
liv 2. folio m. 


318 verſo. 


(7) Vita An- 


fontls 


(8) In Vita Cæ- 


far. 


(9) Ibid. 


(10) In Vita 
Antonit, 


(11) in Vita 
Caeſar, 


incident is clearly found in Cicero's oration againſt 
Mark Anthony, as Dion Caſſius relates it (1). Taz 
vag Nun, yy xa ini Tg frags Te lex irtrax)o ; 
1. e. according to Xylander's tranſlation, Nimirum a- 
genda ei erant Lupercalia uni ex Collegio Julio. Father 
Abram (2) has tranſlated the Greek more exactly, 
as follows; Lupercalia enim erant, & ipſe in ſodalitate 
Julia erat conſlitutus. i. e. There were Lupercalia, 
and he himſelf was incorporated in the Juli an ſociety.” 
After Julius Cæſar's death, the Luperci were diveſted 
of the revenues which he had ſetled upon them. 
Mark Anthony complains of this in his Epiſtle to 
Hirtius and Octavius, which is ſo accurately refuted by 
Cicero in his XIIIth Philippic. Manutius reading 
this paſſage as follows, Vectigalia Juliana Lupercis 
ademiſtis, is pazzled to know (3), whether Cæſar's li- 
berality was extended to all the Colleges or communi- 
ties of the Luperci, or only to that which was con- 
ſecrated to him ; but father Abram (4) entertains no 


doubt on this occaſion, ſince he reads as follows; Vecti- 


galia Fulianis Lupercis ademiſlis. i. e. You have with- 
drawn the revenue ſettled on the Julii Luperci.” 
See what Nonius (5) cites of an Epiſtle of Tully to 
young Czſar, 

B) Auguſtus . . . . gave orders for the revival of 
it.] Moreri makes Suetonius ſay, that Auguſtus re- 
eſtabliſned the three communities of the Luperci. This 
is to ſuppoſe, that they had all been ſuppreſſed ; but 
Suetonius does not ſay ſo; he only obſerving, that Au- 
guſtus revived the ceremonies of the Lupercali, Sacrum 
Lupercale, which had been aboliſhed by degrees. 
How many cuſtoms eccleſiactical or civil, are inſenſi- 
bly laid aſide, although the bodies or communities which 
ought to practiſe them, ſubſiſt with their whole in- 
come? Does not Cicero ſay ſomewhere (6), that the 
ancient cuſtom of the auſpices was almoſt extin& ? and 
yet the colleges of the Augurs, Pontifs, &c. ſubſiſted 
as before. 

[C] Some of the chief Magiſtrates.) Plutarch in- 
forms us of this incident. Awdtizre dd, lays he (7), ra. 
#//20y vie FOAAC} xas Tay apxoviey, i. e. A great 
number of young noblemen run up and down, as 
« likewiſe ſome 9 He ſays the ſame 


only no Conſul, but even no Prætor, or tribune of 
the people, or Edile, had, ever ſince the foundation of 
Rome, done what Mark Anthony preſumed to do? 
Now what action was this ? It was his going, when 
Conſul, naked and anointed with oil to the Forum, 
upon pretence of ſolemnizing the Lupercalia, and 
there mounting the roſtra and haranguing the people. 
Mark Anthony endeavoured to apologize for his be- 
haviour, by urging that he was a Lupercus ; but it 
was anſwered, that his character of Conſul, with 
which he was then inveſted, ought to have taken 
place of that of Lupercus ; and that every one knew, 
that the Conſulſhip was an office of the whole peo- 
ple, the majeſty of which ſuch a Magiſtrate ought 
to preſerve in all places, and not ſtrip it naked, 
or reflect any kind of diſhonour on it. Let it not 
be objected to me, that Cicero cenſures this Conſul, 
only for making a ſpeech to the people ſtark naked; 
for, not to mention that the contrary is evident 
from the citations abovementioned, the reader mult 
know that Cicero made uſe of a figure, which evident- 
ly concludes this maxim, the Lupercalia might be /0- 
lemnized, with all the requiſite ceremonies, without the 
Con ſul s refleting a diſhonour on the whole city, by ap- 
fearing naked and by his poſtures. Plutarch is therefore 
miſtaken; for Cicero, who is more to be depended on 
than he, in whatever relates to the office of Conſul, 
takes it for granted, that the race of the Luperci is 
inconſiſtent with that exalted employment ; and that 
no Conſul, nor any of the principal Magiſtrates of 
Rome, ever joyned in the races till Mark Anthony ; 
but as for Plutarch, he pretends that the Conſuls and 
other magiſtrates had a ſhare in them. 

Who would not be ſurprized, that father Abram (13) 
ſhould have drawn the following conſequence from Ci- 
cero's principles and argumentation, that one and the 
ſame perſon muſt be at the ſame time Conſul and Lupercus ; 
unum & eundem & Conſulem & Lupercum fieri debuiſſe. It 
is eaſy for him to refute this conſequence by the words 
in which Plutarch affirms, as has been ſeen, that the 
young Romiſh nobility, and the magiſtrates, uſed to 
run in the races at the Lu ia. He adds, to con- 
firm this, the paſſage of the ſame hiſtorian, where it 
is ſaid that Mark Anthony, as Conſul, was one of the 
racers in queſtion ; and he concludes from thence, that 
Plutarch would intimate, that all but the magiſtrates 
were excluded from thoſe races. A man would almoſt 
adviſe the laying afide ſtudy for ever, when he ſees men 
of learning and abilities entangle themſelves in ſo ab- 
ſurd a manner, about things as clear as the ſun. Fa- 
ther Abram ought, at leaſt, to have refuted Plutarch, 
by the long paſſage of Dion, which he partly cited, 
and partly referred to. 


45. 


(13) In 
I 


Philipp, 
pag 704+ 


elſewhere (8), and employs the ſame word apxTer. Britannicus (14) affirms, that all perſons of both (14) Britanniew, 
Amiot who tranſlates it, thoſe who are the principal ſexes were permitted to ſolemnize this feſtival z whence *'” Juven, Set. 2. 


Magiſtrates that year, or thoſe who are at that time in 9 
the magiſiracy, renders it, in my opinion, well enough; 
for a parentheſis which Plutarch employs elſewhere (9), 
ſhews evidently he thought that ſuch as were actually 
Conſuls, were obliged to run with the Luperci. A. 
10 d rd Heel Toy {xpoy Obs wor 116 uy (K Yap v7G- 
1% i. e. Mark Anthony was one of thoſe who 
ran in the ſacred race, he being Conſul at that 
„ time.” But it is very probable that Plutarch im- 
poſes upon his readers; for if it was the cuſtom (theſe 
are his own words (10) according to Amiot's tranſla- 
tion) on that day, for ſeveral of the young nobility, and 
even the chief Magiſtrates that year, to run up and down 
the flireets flark naked, anointed with oil, &c (11). if 
Anthony was one of thoſe wwho ran that ſacred race (of 
the Lupercalia) becauſe he was then Conſul, how came 


Plutarch writes that Mark Anthony, in celebrating it, 


by women and girls alſo ſtark naked. Preter Sacer- 
dotes licebat omnibus tam wiris quam mulieribus ludos cele- 
brare, unde ſcribit Plut. M. Antonium nudum in Luperca- 
libus curru per urbem fuiſſe vectum d matronis & wirgi- 


nibus omnia membra nudatis (15). This Commentator (15) Idem, ibid. 


has ill expreſſed his own meaning ; for how could a 
man, that was carried by women, ride in a coach up 
and down the city? But that is not the worſt circum- 
ſtance ; it can ſcarce be doubted but that he tas erro- 
neouſly fathered this upon Platarch, and that it is really 
falſe in the main. Had it been true, the Philippicks 
of Cicero, which are quite filent on that head, would 
have thundered againſt Mark Anthony. 
{D] Being anointed with oil.) I have followed the 
5 oY | tranſlations 


Paris 


was carried ſtark naked in a coach through the ſtreets, 4to, 


edit. 1613, 


8 wn 


I & 


Ie IO 


9 


L U 


whip 0 
(1) Seton. i to run with the Luperci. 
Auguſto, chap» 
31. 
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ped all that came in their way. Under Auguſtus no beardleſs youth was permitted 
Lupercalibus voluit currere imberbes (I). 
from fearing thoſe ſcourges, went, voluntarily, in the way of them, in nopes of becom- 
ing fruitful in caſe they were barren ; or, of having a more ealy delivery, if with 


The women, ſo far 


(ﬆ) Plutarch. is Child (m); but I very much doubt the truth of what Pope Gelaſius ſays, viz. that the 


are &@ in 


— Roman 


ies were glad to be publickly whipt, when ſtark naked, on thoſe occaſions; 
apud illos nobiles ipſi currebant, & matronæ nudato publice corpore vapulabant (n): it being 


0% Auel Baron my opinion, that they only held out their hands [E], as a ſcholar (o) who receives the (., hoterebus 


ad 6mm. 49 


ferula (). With regard to the ceremonies which the Luperci ought to obſerve in ſa- 
crificing, which doubtleſs were ſingular enough, ſince, among other things, two laughing 
boys were to be preſent at it, read Plutarch's Life of Romulus. And with reſpect to 


in Ceſare. 


5 Hence comes 
the expteflon of 
Juvenal, Nil 


the reaſons why theſe Prieſts were naked during divine ſervice, and whilſt they ran about #7949 «gil pat- 


the ſtreets, ſee Ovid who mentions a great number of them in the ſecond book of Faſti. 


mas fprabere La- 
erco, Satyra 2. 


One of them is borrowed from the ill ſucceſs of Pan's amours, which is very whimſical, . 242- 


and has been very ill related by Du Boulai [FI. 


tranſlations of Xylander and Amiot. Others tranſlate 
Plutarch's Greek «a Anumire: Aire by unguento delibuti 
i. e. ** anointed or beſmeared with oil.” The diffe- 
(16) Philipp rence is not very great. Cicero (16), ſpeaking of the 
_ Lupercalia of Mark Anthony, employs the expreſſion 
unguentis oblitus. i. e. Beſmearcd with oil.” Dion, 
mentioning Cicero's ſpeech _ Mark Anthony, 
employs twice, on the ſame ſubje& of the Lupercalia, 
the expreſſion pwiuwwpiopir®- unguentis delibutus. Lloyd 
imagines he informs the publick of a circumſtance that 


was little known, when he ſays that he found by a 


paſſage of Appian, that the Luperci uſed to anoint their 

ies. Nudum etiam corpus tunc illis unttum neſcio an 
vulgo notum fit, ſed eruo ex Appian. lib. 2. bell. civil. 
He does not cite either Plutarch, Dion, or Cicero ; but 
only Appian, who was merely a copyiſt of Plutarch, 
the parentheſis following excepted, where it is expreſly 
ſaid, that anointing was a common practice. A,, 
dra lea ror ard Kziorag xa dia dio rot rung A An- 
A. (d e ναν of rig topTis tights) ins Te 1aCe- 
A area d g,, ladhwal (17). This paſſage 
of Appian may be thus rendered. Antonius ipfius in Con- 
ſulatu Collega di ſcurrens nudus & unctus (ut mos eſt per 
id ſolemne Lupercis ) conſcendenſgue roſtra diadema capiti 
ejus impoſuit. i. e. Anthony, his Collegue in the 
“ Conſulſhip, running ſtark naked and anointed (as 
«« was the cuſtom of the Luperci on that ſeſtival) go- 
« ing up into the roſtra, ſet the crown on his 
„head. | 

[E] 1t is my opinion, that they only held out their 
Band.] I ſhall not pretend to deny what Charles 
Stephens, and ſeveral of his tranſcribers or his origi- 
nals ſay, viz. that the Luperci, as they ran naked 
through the ſtreets, uſed to laſh the women on their 
hands and bellies. Nudi per urbem curſitabant mulie- 
rum palmas uteroſque caprina pelle ferientes. But I 
aſſert that this does not juſtify Pope Gelafius ; for we 
doubtleſs muſt ſuppoſe, that thoſe laſhes on the belly 
were given only on the clothes. With regard to the 
incident which Ovid relates, and which ſeems to argue 
againſt me, I anſwer, I. that it relates only to the par- 
ticular time in which the oracle was pronounced ; and 
that we muſt not ſuppoſe, that any women, but ſuch 
as were married, and of age to bear children, obeyed 
the ſentence of the oracle. I ſay 2dly, that Ovid 
does not explain in what manner, nor by whom, they 
were laſhed ; whether naked, or by the Luperci. 
What way ſoever this was done, we do not there 
; find the proof of Pope Gelaſius's aſſertion, their huſ- 
(13) It is to be bands being far from whipping them publickly, ſince 


(17) Lloyd voce 
Lupercalia, 


ON the oracle did not command it ; or from permitting the 
whipping the Luperci to laſh them, otherwiſe than in private, and 


veſtals was not in the ſame manner as the Pontifex maximus uſed to 
the uſed in ſcourge ſuch veſtals as let the ſacred fire go out (18). 
RS —_ * This manner of execution fulfilled the ſenſe of the 
tuted by 8 oracle; and we may ſuppoſe that huſbands went no 
and not by Ro- further; and perhaps might ſtand ready at hand to 
mulus. See Dion, prevent the 
* lib. 2. cap. another. 
Here follows the incident related by Ovid. He 
(19) Ovid. Fa. ſays (19) that, in Romulus's time, the women became 
lib, 2. ver. 441. ſo barren, that this Prince cried, that it had been 
much better they had never been ftole. 


Utilius Fuerat non habuifſe nurus (20). | 
Vol. VII. 


(a0) Idem, ibid. 
ver. 434» 


perci from uſing one ſort of rod for 


LUTHER 


They had recourſe to prayers ; both huſbands and 
wives went and proſtrated themſelves in a grove ſacred 
to Juno. The anſwer made by that Goddeſs troubled 
them prodigiouſly ; the following words being heard, 


lalidas matres, inquit, caper hirtus inito. 
« A hairy goat ſhall leap the Roman wives.” 
by good luck an Augur who was there, diſpelled their 


uneaſineſs; he ſacrificing a he-goat, and commanding 
that the ſkin ſhould be employed in whipping wo- 
men. 

Ille caprum maZat : jufſce ſua terga marite 


Pellibus exſefis percutienda dabant (21). (21) Idem, ibid, 


ver + 445 


« He kills a goat; the women, as was will'd, 
« To goat-thong laſhes their bare backs did yield.“ 
J. Gowts. 


Such women as conſented to this whipping, never fail- 
ed to be delivered of a child the tenth month after. 
T. Bartholinus (22), who has adapted to his ſubject, 
the general cuſtom of women's cauſing themſelves to Uſu M.d 
. . . . % Medico, pag. 
be whipt by the Luperci, which Meibomius had for- 22. here he 
got (23), would have found his account better in the cites a poſfue 
particular incident related above. that is qu te un- 
[F] Ovid . . . mentions 4 very whimſical . . . . \"ielitibe from 
reaſon, and . . . which . . . has been wery ill related®, eral. org 
by du Boulai.) As du Boulai (24) has told it with a 
vaſt number of alterations, it will be incumbent on 3 „ 
me to give a faithful relation of it, to put my readers „, aſs tn 2 
on their guard, with regard to ſuch writers as copy va. 
one another without conſulting the originals. Here 
follows the incident according to the Roman Poet (25), 
who firſt related it. Hercules travelling with Om- 
phale, was ſpied by Faunus (26), who inſtantly was 
fired with a paſſion for that lovely fair, and preſently (2 Ovid F. 
ſought for an opportunity of enjoying her. Hercules 
and Omphale took up their abode that night in a (26) Here Fan- 
cave, where, whilſt ſupper was getting ready Omphale mus, Pin are 
changed clothes with Hercules ; dreſt bim in her petti- e (me Delg. 
coats and trinkets ; taking herielf, inſtead of them, 
the lion's ſkin, the club and quiver. 'Thus equipped, 
they went to ſupper, and afterwards to bed. They 
were to lie apart that night, becauſe they were to 
ſacrifice, early next morning, to Bacchus; a religious 
act, which required the parties to paſs the preceding 
night in continence. Faunus, who had followed his 
darling object, went into the cave, it being quite dark 
and the ſervants all plunged in a deep ſleep ; flattering 
himſelf with the hopes, that the maſter and milttets 
would be as faſt aſleep as they, and by that means 
ive him an opportunity of ſatiating his brutal paſſion. 
He now gropes about, till he comes to Omphale's bed ; 
but he no ſooner touched the lion's ſkin, than he ſtart- 
ed back with horror. Groping fill on, he comes to 
the bed on which Hercules lay ; when judging by the 
fineneſs and ſoftneſs of the clothes, that Omphale 
was there, he threw himſelf at his full length; and, 
inflamed with Juſt, bein to take up the petticoats; 
and, without being frighted at meeting with legs co- 
vered with dreadful briſtles (27), was going to fimiſh—, 
But now the hero, giving him a thruit with his elbow, 


tumbled him off 8 
| Qqq 


(22) In his trea- 
t ſe de Fl. grerum 


(23) In the trea- 


(24) Threfor des 
Antiquitiz Ro- 
maints, page 237. 


27) See the re- 
mark { Fj of the 
article HER- 
CULES. 
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LUTHER (MARTIN) a reformer of the Church in the ſixteenth Century. His 
hiſtory is ſo well known, and is related by ſo many authors, and particularly by Mo- 


7.) Every reader reri (a), that I ſhall not loſe my time in re 


peating it. I ſhall take notice chiefly of the 


may ſo exfily it falſhoods which have been publiſhed againft him. The writers of them, on thoſe occa- 


parate the gold 


from the droſs; ſions, have not had any regard to veriſimilitude, nor to the maxims of the art of ſlan- 


that I will not 


mig the ex. dering, but have acted with the like boldneſs as thoſe perſons, who are firmly perſuaded 
rors which this that the world will greedily ſwallow down whatever they may publiſh, ever ſo 


author may have 


Me re in che abſurd. Some have preſumed to declare, that he ſprung from the embraces of his mo- 
article of LU- ther with an Incubus [A] ; and have even falſely fixed his birth on a certain day, in or- 


THER, 
Adſcendit, ſpondaque fibi propiore recumbit ; 
Et rigido cornu durius inguen erat, 
Interea tunicas ord ſubducit ab ima, 
Horrebant denſit aſpera crura pilis. 
Cetera tentantem cubito Tirynthius Heros 
33 Faft. Reppulit : A fummo decidit ille toro (28). 


Then feels he for the ſofter-cloathed bed, 

« Which ſtood at hand, by couz ning ſigns miſled. 

« Up crawls he, and along he throws him down, 

„% His—ſomething—ſtiffer than his horns was grown. 

«« Mean while the feet he ſoftly does uncover, 

His thighs, with briſtly hairs, were harſh all over. 

«« Attempting more, Alcides from the couch 

% Throws him quite off; down Jumps the luſtful 
« florch.“ J. GoweR, alittle altered. 


And now Omphale awakes, calls her ſervants, when 
lights being brought, Faunus was found ſprawling on 
the ground, ſo much btuiſed that he was ſcarce able 
to riſe, and is made the jeſt of all the ſpectators. 
Ovid pretends that this is one of the reaſons why 
the Luperci go naked; Faunus contracting an averſion 
to clothes, as they had deceived him in the manner 
related above, would not ſuffer his Prieſts to wear 
any, during the ceremonies of his worſhip. 

I will now enumerate the errors committed by du 
Boulai in the compaſs of one and twenty lines. I. 
He ſays that Hercules was paſſing through the diſ- 
tricts of mount Palatine, when Faunus was ſmit with 
his wife: but had he read Ovid, he would have found 
that Hercules was then in Lydia, 


(29) Ovid. Fa. Jam Bacchæa nemus Tmoli vineta tenebat (29). 
lib. 2. 


To Bacchus' groves and Tmole's vineyards now 
„They came.” J. GowkR. 


IT. He does not know whether Hercules was accom- 
panied by Iole or Omphale. Ovid's text ought to 
fix us, without entertaining the leaſt doubt, to Om- 
phale. III. He fays that Hercules retired into a fo- 
reſt, to ſhun the too raging heat of the fun: now 
Ovid declares that he withdrew into a cave, and only 
when it was late. IV. He fays that Omphale, going to 
bed, as being the moſt chilly and fearful, takes the lion's 
ſkin, which ber huſband wore, to cover herſelf; and 
even the club, to defend 223 wild beaſts, Now, 
Ovid does not mention a word concerning any of theſe 
motives ; and beſides, how incoherent is it, that, on 
one hand, the ſeaſon ſhould be fo vehemently hot, as 
to force people to retire into a foreſt; and, -on the 
other, the night be ſo cold, as to oblige a young wo- 
man to cover herſelf with a lion's fkin, to prevent her 
being periſhed with the cold ? V. He ſays that Faunus 
took notice of every thing, thechange of dreſs excepted. 
Now Ovid does not make him take notice of any thing, 
nor {end him to the cave till the dead of night, when 
all Hercules's ſervants were aſſeep. VI. He ſays that 
Hercules awaked his wife, and bad a fire lighted, as 
he aba, holding the impudent lecher. In Ovid, his Om- 
phale cries out, and gives orders, not to have the 
fire lighted, this not ing faid on ſuch occaſions, 


but for the bringing in a light. | 
Inclamat comites, & lumina poſeit 
(30) Idem, ibid, Meonis, illatis ignibus acta patent (30). 


« Mceonia, at the noiſe, for light does cry, 
Which brought there, makes a ſtrange diſcovery.” 
J. GowEx. 


der to have an opportunity of drawing a ſcheme for his nativity to his diſadvantage [B]. 
He is charged with having confeſſed, that after ſtruggling ten years with his conſcience, 


he 


Farther, Hercules only throws the inſolent lecher in 
ueſtion out of bed, but does not hold him, VII. 
e ſays that Faunus was ſoundly thrahhed; but Ovid 

does not fay a word of this. VIII. He fays that this 
incident obliged Hercules to riſe out of bed naked ; 
but fo far from it, Ovid ſays that he had paſſed the 
whole night in Omphale's clothes. Now is it probable 
that he ſhould have undreſſed himſelf to get up on ſuch 
an occaſion as this? IX. He ſays that Hercules /aved his 
wife from being raviſhed. Now this is falſe; for the 
ſpark, having miſtaken the huſband for the wife, did 
not make the leaſt attempt upon her. X. He fays 
that becauſe Hercules had got up naked, and ſaved 
his wife from being raviſhed, be added the ceremony of 
going naked, to the reſt which <vere pructiſed in the 
fefiival of that God, to appeaſe him for the ill treat- 

ment he met with from bim. All this is falſe and ab- 

ſard ; the two cauſes of her increaſing of the ceremo- 

nies are chimerical, as the reader has ſeen ; and Fau- 

nus or Pan, and not Hercales, inſtituted the ceremony 

of going naked. 

[4] Some have {6 rages to publiſh . . . . that he 

ſprung from the embraces of his mother with an Incu- 

bus.) Father Maimbourg has been ſo jaſt as to diſ- 

believe this ſtupid aſſertion. He was born, ſays 

* he (i), in J „a city of the county of Mans- (1) Moimbourg, 

« feld, in 1483, not of an Incubus, as fome, to /g. “% Lube 

„ make him more odious, have writ without the leaft * lr. 1. 

« ſhadow of truth, but in the ſame manner us the reſt % 5 54. 5 

„ of mankind; and this was never doubted, till ſince Annales, ad ann, 

he became a hereſiarch, which he might be, without 2577 num. 13. 


« ſubſtituting a devil in the ſtead of his father, John 


« Luther; and diſhonouring his mother, Margaret 
« Linderman (2), by ſo infamous a birth.“ We can (2) S ckendorf, 
ſcarce pardon ſuch fictions, even in thoſe who publiſh _ e. 
them only as witty conceits. This an Italian Thea- —_ 4 3 
tin has done (3), in a poem wherein he ſuppoſes Lu- this is Luther's 
ther to have {prung from Megæra, one of the Furies, true name. 
and to have been {ent from Hell to Germany. This is 
more in the Monkiſh than in the Poetical frrain. (3) Ca'etanus 
[B] A fcheme for bis nativity was dravm vo his Vieich, Thienider, 
diſadvamage.) Martin Luther was born the toth of „„ 7% Era 
November berween eleven and twelve at night, in Iſle- 3 in % E 
ben, whither his mother was gone on account of the tract of that zu- 
fair, and not imagining ſhe was fo near her time; for thor's S er II. 
the reader is to know that her huſband, a perſon of 58 Thomas de 
mean circamſtances who worked in the mines, did not + 4 2 
then live in Iſleben, but in the village of Mera (4). in this extra, 
The good woman, being alked by Melanchthon, the for the founder of 
year in which ſhe lay in of Martin Luther, anſwered, he Theatins, 
that ſhe could not well remember it, and coald only 1 
tell the day and the hour (5). Florimond de Remond Hb d . 
is therefore thonghe to have fixed it, merely om of a nuſtake. 
malice, rather to the 224 of October. He intended 
thereby to confine the Aſtrological predictions of JanEti- (4) Stckendoff, 
nus, who, by the horoſcope of that day, afperſed Lu- 4 46 Nb. 
ther to the utmeſt of his power. This Aftroltoger . "5 *0 © 
was ftrongly refuted by a Profeſſor of Straſburg, who 
ſhewed that Luther, according to the rules of Afro- (5) 14ew, ibid. 
logy, would be a man. Nhileminus Remuntas 
diem 22 Octobris proefſert, ut malitio/e Aftrotogs cnjuſ+ 
dam Junctini calumniæ fidem concitiaret, gui ex boraſtvpo (6) Seck nor, 
illius diei ingenium Lutheri mirts muttis *nfamnure vun. He. Lutheran. 
Hunc Iſaacus Malleolus, Prefeſſor Mathem. Argentora- lib 1. pig. 20: 


tenſis anno 1617, edita Diſſertatione de genituta Lu- 3 


theri ref (6). i. e. Nevertheleſs Flori- Frederick v 
« mond de Remond prefers the 22d of October, to der grab, I. 


10 give credit to the calumnies of one Junctinos an niſter near Straſ- 
«6 


ſtrologer, who from the horoſcope of that day, burg, intitled, 
% employed his utmoſt endeavours to Lperd the abi- — oy, 
« lities of Luther. Iſaac Malleolus, Mathematical 14 1 
7 ? 


yg > Dm >DID2D 


„% „„ 


Remond, Hit. 
4 / Hic fe, liv. 
1. chap. bY page 
M. 25» 


(8) Petit, Diſ- 
ſertat. fur les 
Cometes, p · 104, 
105. 

(9g) i. e. concern- 
ing the hour of 


the firſt appear- 
ing of a Comet. 


(te) Lucas Gau- 


Aftrologico des 
freteritts multo- 
Fun be mi nu m ace 


LUT 


he at laſt had quite baniſhed it from his mind, and was become an atheiſt [C]. It is 
added, he uſed frequently to ſay, that he would give up his ſhare of paradiſe, provided 
God would permit him to paſs a hundred years, delightfully, in this world [D]. It is 
impudently aſſerted, that he denied the immortality of the foul [EZ]. He is charged 


«« fefor at Straſh 
« ever junctinus 
« birth.” 

To illuſtrate theſe words of Mr. de Seckendorf, I 
am to obſerve that Florimond de Remond followed 
Cardan's calculation rather than that of Junctinus. 
He gives both dates, viz. that of the 22d of October, 
and the other of the roth of November. He follows 
the former, which 1s that of Cardan, and he hints 
that Junftinus adheres to the other. Luther, /ays 
« he (7), was born in Iſſeben, in the year one thou- 
* ſand four hundred and eighty three, the twenty ſe- 
« cond of October, at thirty fix minutes after eleven in 
the morning. Many ſay that he was born the ſecond 
« of November, the eve of St. Martin, whence his 
«« parents were induced to chriſten him Martin; this, 
«« perhaps, occaſioned that variation, for it is not 
* probable that Cardan and Junctinus, who fo ſtu- 
* diouſly calculated his nativity, ſhould be both miſ- 
„ informed. Now Cardan ſays, that he was cer- 
tainly born the twenty ſecond of October, and 
12 ſays the ſame. And, although there be 
ome variation between theſe two Aſtrologers, with 
„regard to Luther's nativity, it is ſo ſmall as not to 
«« deſerve notice; for in both, the planets are in the 
« ſame houſes ; the moon, in both, is in the twelfch ; 
Jupiter, Venus, and Mars in the third; the Sun, 
« Saturn and Mercury in the fourth,” However, 
theſe two famous Aſtrologers did not differ ſo much as 
ſome others, who vary a whole year as to Martin Lu- 
ther's birth-day. I will quote my author (8). 
„There will be as many figures (9) as ſpectators at 
% different hours; and, by that means, every Aſtro- 
« loger will make his own different from the reſt . ... 
ey will yet agree, notwithſtanding this, I aſſure 
% you; as two of thoſe men did in Germany, who, 
* in drawing Luther's horoſcope, born the 1oth of 
„November 1483, diſcovered all the particulars of 
« his life, and his perſonal qualities, though they 
« differed in his age a whole year; fo true it is, 
* that this noble ſcience never fails to diſcover all 
«© events.” Gauricus and Cardan differ a full year 
bating a few hours. Gavricus fixes Luther's birth to 
the 2 2d of Oftober 1484, at ten minutes aſter one; and 
found, by this * 19 the ſame horrid particulars 
as Cardan. Hæc mira ſatiſue horrenda ; 5 Planetarum 
coitio ſub Scorpii afteriſma in noua cali flatione fon 
Arabes ralitioni deputabant, effecit ipſum ſacrilegum 
bereticum, Chrifliane religionis hoflem acerrimum, at- 
que prophanum. Ex horoſcopi directione ad Martis coi- 
tum irreligiofſimus obiit. Ejus Anima ſceleſtiſſima ad 
Inferos navigawit, ab Allee, Tefiphone, & Megera fla- 
gellis igneis cruciala perenniter (10). 1 e.“ This is 


in the year 1617, refuted what- 
aſſerted concerning Luther's 


ricus, in Tractatu ic wonderful and dreadful ; the conjunction of five 


«« planets in Scorpio, in the ninth houſe, which was 
&« aſcribed by the Arabians to religion, was the caufe 


, cidentibus per ge» of his being a ſacrilegious heretic, a moſt invete- 
1 aituras examina- “ rate and profane enemy to the Chriſtian religion. 


: , folio 69 werſo 4 From the 


edit, 1552. 


(11) Garafle, 


ſe Doctrine Curi- 


: euſe, pag. 214. 


direction of the horoſcope to the con- 
junction of Mars, it is evident that he left the 
« world quite void of the leaſt ſenſe of religion. His 
% moſt wicked ſoul ſailed to hell, there to be ſcourged 
„ to all eternity, with the fiery whips of Alecto, Ti- 
% ſiphone and Mcgzra.” Will any one pretend to 
ſay after this, that Aſtrologers are not very zealouſly 
attached to the religion they profeſs ? It is to be ob- 
ſerved that this laſt was a Prelate, | 
[C] He is charged with having confiſſed, that after 


ſtruggling ten years with his conſcience, he at laſt bad 


quite baniſhed it from his mind, and was become an 
&theiſt.) “ Luther, whoſe attempts had carried him 
«+ to ſuch lengths, that he at laſt was become a com- 
«« pleat atheift, owns nevertheleſs that he had ſtrug- 
« pled ten years with himſelf, to ſtifle ar blunt that 
* tharp ſting, which his atheiſtical principles had 
« fixed in the midſt of his wretched ſoul (11).” A 
writer who brought ſuch an accuſation as this, ought 
to have cited Luther's own words; and yet Garaſſe ha: 


nat done it; he not citing, even in an indefinite man- 


* q 


with 


ner, the works of that author; but in page 968 of 
his book, he did not forget his duty ſo far, ſomething 
being cited by him. His words are as follow: Lu- 
ther who was a perſect atheiſt, ſays, in his table- 
talk, cited by Rebenſtok, that he had continued 
ten years before his conſcience, as the Greeks had 
lain before the ſiege cf Troy, for this was his 
compariſon ; but that, by his application, he had 
triumphed over it ; and had brought his mind 
to ſuch a ſtate, as to entertain no farther ſcru- 
ples. In my opinion he might have applied the 
whole hiſtory and taking of Troy, to the taking 
of his conſcience ; for as Troy was loſt by a 
wooden horſe, ia like manner Luther took his 
own Conſcience by a wooden horſe, and ſtifled all 
thoſe vermin called ſcruples; for, from that time, 
he became a horſe, if ever there was a horſe in the 
world ; and Aurifaber his diſciple declares, as an 
ear-witneſs, that he had heard Luther ſay, when in 
the pulpit, that Gcd be praiſed he was no longer 
diſturbed with the checks of conſcience ; and that 
he began to perceive the fruits of his Goſpel among 
his diſciples. Nam peſi revelatum Evangelium meum, 
would he ſay, Virtus eft occiſa, juſtitia eppreſ/a, 
temperantia ligata, veritas lacerata, fide: clauda, ne- 
quitia quotidiana, dewotio pulſa, hereſis relita. I 
have been ſo ſucceſsful in my attempts, that I have 
quite choaked the ſeeds of virtue, have oppreſſed 
*« juſtice, extinguiſhed ſobriety, mangled truth, broke 
** the legs of faith; have made wickedneſs familiar, 
have baniſhed devotion, and introduced hereſy.” 

[This is tranſlated, not according to Luther's Latin 
quoted above, but according to father Garaſſe's inter- 
pretation of it, which, as Bayle will immediately ob- 
ſerve, is the contrary of what it ought to have been 
rendered. The ſenſe of that Latin is as follows. 
Since the revelation of my Goſpel, virtue is ex- 
1 = Juſtice oppreſſed, temperance ſhackled, 
truth torn to pieces, faith maimed ; wickedneſs is 
1 grown familiar, devotion baniſhed, hereſy left (V).] 

need not obſerve, that the words are taken quite 
in the oppoſite ſenſe. Ihe thing ſpeaks itſelf, and I 
am certain that every honeſt man, what religion ſo- 
ever he might profeſs, would either deteſt or pity the 
wild frenzy of ſuch a flanderer, 

[D] 1t is added he uſed frequently to ſay, that he 
would give up his ſhare of paradiſe, provided God 
would permit him to paſs a hundred years delightfully 
in this world.) This charge comes from the lame 
quarter as the foregoing (12). Quirinus Cnogle- 
* rus has oblerved in his Lutheran Creed, that he 
* had ſeen a little German book written in praiſe of 
« SAINT MARTIN LUTHER, which contained 
at large the legend of this new Saint, canonized 
„ by the Proteſtant Miniſters of Germany, wherein 
* he had read theſe very words. Compoſiti ſunt duo 
&« werſus in bonarem cariſſimi noſtri præceptoris SANCTI 
« LUTHERI, debentque omnes Papiſte ferre, velint, 
« nolint, ut veri Verſus, & pia carmina {itt na- 
« neant ; ſunt autem hujuſmodi : 


« IN VITA ZATERNA, 


«6 
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«c 


* Chriſtus habet primas, habeas tibi Paule fecundas, 
* At loca poſt illus tertia, LUTHER habet (13).” 


i. e. Two verſes have been compoſed in honour of 
% our moſt dear maſter SAINT . LUTHER ; theſe 
«« all Papiſts muſt allow, whether they will or no, to 
contain genuine and pigus encomiums. They are 
as follow. 


« IN LIFE ETERNAL, 
«« Chriſt has the firſt, and Paul the ſecond place ; 
*« The third is jultly by our LUTHER claim'd,” 


Luther, who was a man 


[E] Vi impu 
Ee rea 


aſſerted, that he denied the im- reite 


247 


(*) Remark by 
the Tranſl, 


(12) Garaſſe, 
Dofrine Curi- 
euſe, pag. 889, 
890. 


(13 Having 
diſcovered, 199 
late, an m ion 
of the printing, I 
ſhall bere cite the 
moſt e/Jential part 
of Fatber Ga- 
raſſe's paſſage. To 
this I anſwer,ſays 
he, that the Lu- 
therans are great- 
ly in the wrong, 
becauſe L uther 
often proteſts, 
according to Ra- 
benſtok in his 
table-talk, that 
he would wil- 
lingly give up all 
his pretenſions 3 
and that, if God 


would but permis 


him to live a- 
greeably in this 
world during an 
hundred years, 
he would give 
him a receipt for 
his ſhare in pa- 
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(14) Gataſſe, 
D:Xrine Cue i- 


en ſe, pag, 8 
$78, & 877 


(15) Ibid: pag, 
879. 
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with entertaining mean and carnal ideas concerning paradiſe FI; and of having com- 
poſed hymns in honour of drunkenneſs, a vice to which they ſay he was greatly 


„ wholly carnal, and a huge lump of fat, inculcates 
in ſeveral parts of his works, that the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul is a mere chimzra ; for here fol- 
low his own words, from the ſecond tome of his 
* works, printed in Wittemberg in MDLI, in the 
*© XXXVIIth article of his affertions. 2uos Leo Pon- 
* tifex definivit articuli fidei, de immortalitate ani mæ, 
« portenta ſunt. i. e. Thoſe articles of faith, con- 
«« cerning the immortality of the ſoul, which Leo 
« aſſerted, are idle fancies. And in the ſame tome, 
« printed in MDLII, in the articles XXXI and XLI 
he ſays expreſly, Nihil eft quod dicitur, Anima ra- 
*« tionalis creando infunditur, & infundendo creatur : 
& melius bac in re ratio decernit & Poeta dicens, Pa- 
„ trem ſequitur ſua proles. i. e. It is trifling to 
«« ſay, that the rational ſoul is infuſed in its crea- 
« tion, and created in its infuſion ; reaſon fixes this in 
a much better manner, as does the Poet who ſays 
the offspring is derived from its parent. It is better, 
« ſays this Lubber, to believe what the Poet ſays, 
than what we are taught by the Church; ſuch is the 
** ſource, whence this reformer drew his articles of faith; 
„ from Poets of a leud turn of mind, and who ac- 
* knowledged no other Deity than Venus, nor any 
other pleaſures but ſenſuality (14).” The former of 
theſe paſſages is ſo mutilated, that no judgment can 
be paſt upon it. A man, though perfectly orthodox, 
might give the name of chimæra's to thoſe thoughts, 
which another entertains concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul. He would not thus call or entitle the 
doctrine itſelf of the immortality of the ſoul, but the 
abſurd reaſons ſuch a perſon as the abovementioned 
might build it upon, and the wild conſequences that 
might be drawn from it. With regard to the ſecond 
paſſage what can be more abſurd than to ſay, that a 
man aſſerts the ſoul is mortal, upon pretence that he 
ſuppoſed ir produced by another ſoul? May he not be 
perſuaded, with ſome fathers of the Church, that the 
foul is immortal and produced by propagation, ex 
*© zraduce? But why do I trifle away my time in 
this manner? It would be as ridiculous to take the 
pains to prove that he believed the immortality of the 
ioul, as to charge him with believing it to have been 
mortal, 

But, that the reader may know what ſtreſs is to be 
laid on Garaſſe's citing Luther's table-talk, I muſt 
here ſhew in what manner he cites Prateolus. Cal. 
wvin's doctrine, lays he (15), holds, and muſt hold, the 
mortality of the foul, to be in any manner conſiſtent ; and 
Prateolus plainly perceived this in his bock of herefies, 
verbo Athei, for he there obſerves, that a general 
aſſembly of all the States being held in Gene va, to de- 
liberate on the article of purgatory, one of the ableſt 
and moſt conſiderable members ſaid exprefly, whin it was 
his turn to give his opinion: Purgatorium cum Miſſa 
& Romano Pontifice melius abolere non poſſumus, 


quam fi dicamus, ſimul animam cum corpore extingui; 


1. e. A better method cannot be found out, in 
order to aboliſh purgatory, the maſs and the Pope, 
than to aſſert, that the ſoul dies with the body.” Such 


was the opinion of this Gentleman. And afterwards, 


to confirm this doctrine, public Theſes were printed, and 
diſputed upon in Geneva, in the year MDLMVIII, in 
<vhich were the following words: Quicquid de anima- 
rum habetur immortalitate, ab Antichriſto ad ſtatuen- 
dam ſuam culinam excogitatum eſt. i. e. Whatſo- 
ever we are told concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul, uſed this candidate for the miniſtry to ſay, is 
* merely an invention of Antichriſt to make his pot 
** boil.” Prateolus has only cited Lindanus, who 
ſays that the Italian Proteſtants, who had made Ge- 
neva their aſylum, having one day conſulted on me- 
thods to aboliſh purgatory, the Papacy, and other 
doctrines of the Catholic Church; one of them gave 
it as his opinion, that men ought to aſſert that the 
ſoul dies with the body. By this means, continued 
he, we ſhall deſtroy purgatory, the maſs, and the 
Pope, at one ſtroke. 1/iu/modi complures eſſe Geneve 
in Ecchſfia, quam dicunt, Italica, unum illud ſatis ſuper- 
gue arguit, quod cum iſti Calviniſtæ de abolendo ſemel 
pontificatu Romano, Purgatorio extinguendo, aliiſque Ca- 
tholice Dei Eeclgſiæ dogmatibus delendis, inter ſe conſul- 


tarent, unus pre ceteris eximie ſui magiſtri mendaciorum 


addicted. 


patris aflatu raptus : Dicamus animam, inquit, una cum 

corpore extingui, fic Purgatorium cum Miſſa & Romano 

Pontifice ſemel abolebimus . . . . Hec Lindanus (16). (16) Pritecy,,, 

Lindanus (17) cites Valentine Gentilis's trial. It is a book ns He. 

in which the Calviniſts complain of ſome members of 4 gf 

the Italian Church at Geneva, as imbibing Arian 5 

principles, and who were baniſhed on account of their (17) In Dubitas. 

errors. Now let the reader judge whether this ought 7%, Dialog, 2. 

to refle& an odium on the Calviniſts, or fix the leaſt 248 m. 247, 

blot on the orthodoxy of the Genevans. He may par- 

ticularly admire at father Garaſſe's folly, who con- 

verted an aſſembly of ten or twelve Italians, into a ge- 

neral aſſembly of all the States; and an opinion, ad- 

vanced by an inconſiderable perſon in a room, into 

Theſes defended in public (18). If this Jeſuit makes (18) See the d. 

ſo ill a uſe of Prateolus's authority, ought we to rely tation (29) a. 

in any manner on ſuch paſſages as he may cite from _ 

Luther's table-talk ?- I ſhall only refute him in this 

general way ; for not having the book itſelf, I cannot 

confront the words with Garaſſc's citations. I add, 

that he has related a particular, in a quite different 

manner from one of his brethren. Articulus iile, ſays 

a Jeſuit (19), guo creditur animam eſſe immortalem, (19) Henricns 

Luthero judice eſt portentum in Romano ſterquilinio Firz-S1mon, in 

Decretorum quod Papa condidit ſibi & ſuis fidelibus. %%% m 

i. e. This article, whereby the ſoul is ſaid to be r * 

immortal, is an idle fancy, which, according to Lu- eg ws 

ther, ought to be thrown into the Romiſh dunghill 

* of decrees, which the Pope raiſed for himſelf and 

his followers.” To juſtly ſuſpect that this is wiong 

cited, we need but caſt our eyes on the reſt of this 

Jeſuit's diſcourſe. Si dubites, continues he, an forte 

contagio hujus portentiſi Paradoxi alios & Reformatione 

afflaverit, reſpondet Foarnes Brentius (*) : Etſi inter nos (% Brentim, 

nulla fit publica profeſſio, quod anima ſimul cum cor- Heil. 35. in 

pore intereat, & quod non fit mortuorum reſurrectio: p. 20+ Luce, 

tamen impuriſſima & profaniſſima illa vita quam maxi- 

ma pars hominum ſectatur, perſpicue indicat quod non 

ſentiant eſſe vitam poſt hanc. Nonnullis etiam tales 

voces tam ebriis inter pocula excidunt, quam ſobriis in 

ſamiliaribus colloquiis. Puibus declarat, licet non pub- 

lica, ſaltem privata perſuaſiane, & licentia vitæ, hanc 

invaluiſſe ſententiam, eamgue wel ipſos ſobrios profiteri, 

Can any thing be more aſtoniſhing ? A Paſtor there 

bewails the corruption of his flock ; Though there be 

not among us, ſays he, any public formulary of faith, 

by which wwe declare that the foul dies with the body, 

and that there will not be a reſurrefion ; yet the very im- 

pure and profane life which moſt men lead, is a manifeſt 

ien that they do not believe the immortality of the ſoul. Scme 

even drop ſuch words, not only in their cups, but even in 

their ſober converſations with their friends. Hereupon 

they accuſe a whole Church of not believing the im- 

mortality of the ſoul ; and repreſent them as only for- 

bearing to make it an article of faith. What reader 

can bear to ſee conſequences, wherein the blindneſs of 

paſſion is ſo icandalouſly flagrant. Conſult the mar- (20) Not having 

gin ( 20). Valentine Gen- 
[F] He is charged with entertaining mean and carnal *ilis's oor baby 

ideas concerning Paradiſe.) Here follows another cita- 8 * 

tion from father Garaſſe. Luther, ſays he (2 1), being danus has quoted 

become a perfect Atbeiſt, was ftill more ridiculous, by juſtly from it; 

his foregoing intolerable fooleries, as wwe are told by Reben- 1 " 

ftok his diſciple ; for he one day preached publickly, that a . 

God, to delight the elect, was reſolved to create, after C oh mapper 

the laſt judgment, little cats, and ſmall ſhaggy haired related ty Linds- 

dogs, Quorum cutis erit aurea, & pili de lapiuibus pre- nus. 

tioſis. 1. e. whoſe ſkin ſhall be of gold, and their 

hair of precious ſtones 3” and will give them, by (21) Hud 

way of preſent, to all the bleſt, to ſerve them as play- 3 = 

things, as the ladies do who put them into their muffs. © fas 

He adds, that there will be ſerpents, toads, and cater- 

pillars in heaven, but that they will all be of the pureſt 

ducat gold ; and farther there will be, ſays he, ants, 

lice, fleas and bugs in Paradiſe ; but they will all be 

compoſed of precious flones, and ſmell much finer than (22) Compare 

muſk (22), tor theſe are his expreſs words. Ibi formi- this with remark 

c#, cyniphes, & omnia ſcœtida, & male olentia anima- [U] of gal 

lia, merz delitiæ exunt, & optimum odorem ſpirabunt. os ane 

The only excuſe I can think of, to extenuate the 27 

of this fat fellow, is, to ſay that he was drunk when h, 

ſaid and wrote theſe things, it being in Sermonibus 

CON VIVIALIBUS titulo de vita zterna pag. 454- 

RR 


rk 


(23) Garaſſe, 
Doctrine Curt - 
euſe, page 77 2+ 


(z4) 1 am fur- 
prized that Ga- 
raſſe, as he was 
ſpeaking of 
HERCULES, 
Gd not allude 
here to that he- 
ro's cup» See re- 
mark [D] of his 
article; and re- 
mark [N] of the 
article GOULU. 


(25) Garaſſe, 
Doctrine Curieuſe, 
Pg 773 
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addicted GJ. It is affirmed that he had vented a thouſand blaſphemous expreſſions 
againſt the Scriptures, and particularly againſt Moſes [H]. They go ſo far as to fay, 


that 


G} . . . and of having compoſed hymns in honout 
of 2 a 4 to A ſay he was greatly 
addifed.) Luther, in the firſt tome of his works, 
* in the chapter concerning drunkenneſs, after having 
« given a ſanction to this vice, and ſhewed, as to the 
* utmoſt of his power, that all illuſtious perſonages 
10 jn every age immerſed themſelves in it; at laſt call- 
« ing to mind the hymns of the Church which he 
4 formerly uſed to chaunt in the monaſtery, com- 
© poſes one in honour of drunkenneſs, conſiſting of 
« two ſtanzas, the firſt of which is as follows: 


„ Si vino te impleveris 
Dor mire ſtatim poteris, 
„ Et poft ſomnum, ventriculum 
« Vino implere iterum, 
„% Nam Alexandri regula 
« Preſcribit hac remedia (23). 


When replete with gen'rous wine, 

On the couch we may recline ; 

There, in ſleep, indulge ſoſt thoughts; 
Quaff, deep, viſionary draughts ; 

And the fumes quite chas'd away, 

Riſe more vigorous, riſe more gay. 
Then, reſuming, ſwift, the glaſs, 
Bliſsſul, all our moments pals. 


ALEXANDER bid us drink, 

Laugh, and fing and never think ; 

And our mirth with Nectar crown; 

All our tears in Nectar drown. | 
Luther, in the book entitled Concordia Proteſtantium, 
«© has the following elogiums beſtowed upon him, Dit us 
« Lutherus zelo plenus : i. e. (Holy or divine Luther a- 
« bounding with zeal). And as it is uſual for our pain- 
ters to repreſent our Saints by their peculiar or perſonal 
«© hieroglyphicks ; St. Jerom, by a lion (although this 
« js an error of the painters, authorized by ancient 
% cuſtom, for it is Geraſimus who ought to be re- 
« preſented by a lion, and not St. Jerom :) St. Ambroſe 


« by a bee-hive, St. Auſtin by a young child, St. ject 


1% Gregory by a young pigeon ; in like manner it is 
the cuſtom, throughout all Germany, to paint this 
„ new Saint of the pretended reformed (the Proteſtant) 
„religion, with the following ſpecific characteriſlick, 
« viz. with a mighty bumper of wine, which, as J 
«© before obſerved from Rebenſtok, he uſed to call Po- 
% culum Catechiſticum, (the catechiſtical cup or goblet ;) 
„ ſuch are Luther's arms; and John Matheſius adds, 
that he boaſted no man but himſelf could toſs off his 
„bumper in a breath; in the ſame manner as no 
« man could wield Hercules's club (24) but him- 
« ſelf (25).” The Er which Garaſle refers us to, 
with regard to the catechiſtical goblet, is in page 59, 
and is as follows : The moſt frolickſome of them all was 
Martin Luther, according to Reben/iok and Matheſius in his 
life ; for this lubber when at table, uſed commonly to have 
bis great goblet brought, called by him Poculum cate- 
chiſticum, which did not hold above two pints, and was 
toſſed off by him in a breath ; boaſting that no man could 
do this but himſelf; in like manner as Ulyſſes (would 
be ſay ) had a bow, which himſelf only was flrong enough 
to bend, and draw up to the arrow's point. Now when 
heated by wine, after having conſulted his catechiſtical 
goblet three or four times, % avould tell the merrieſt 


Aories in the world : for, applying his pencil to the ancient 


Doctors, he would ſet them off in moſt charming colours. 
Here follows alſo what we find in father Fitz Simon's 
work. I ſhall ſet his authorities in the margin. Ait 


de je Lutherus, nihil 8 in vita mea eminet. 


Poſſum jocari, potare, frontem exporrigere, ridere, 
ſumque commodus & facetus convivator, cumque unum 
birz, five cerviſiæ cantharum teneo ( verbi gratia vi- 
trum illud monſtrum, borrendum, informe, ingens, ex A. 
poſtolorum Symbols, Dominica oratione, & decem Præcep- 
tis conſtans, guad uno hauſiu Lutherus exhaurire apy, 
ſtatim dolium ipſum totum concupiſco, ſzpiuſque 

bonum hauſtum facio in Dei gloriam. Prò eo itaque 
quod prius macerabam corpus meum mox cam mortuus 


& in capulo repoſitus fuero, yermibus ventricoſum be- 
Vol. VII. 


neque craſſum Doctorem eſcam dabo (*). Pentricoſum () Luth, in Col- 

itaque & bene craſſum Doctorem diſcipuli Reformati, 7 F. 2 

Evangeliſtamgue jocoſum, bibacem, commodum & face- Mareneſi "I 

tum convivatorem, proprii oris confeſſions E vangelici vita bibendi ſuper 

noftri Refor matores nai ſunt (26). i. e. Luther ſanirare J. 1. c. 9. 

*« ſpeaks in manner following of himſelf; my /ife bas 

* not been diflinguiſhed by any thing fingular : I can (26) Fitz-Simon, 

« joke, quaff, be merry, and laugh; 1 am a traftable Britannomachra, 

« and pleaſant companion at an entertainment, when I Ib. 1. 8 

% have got my bumper of beer or ale in my hand 99. 

«« (meaning his monſtrous glaſs, of ſo unſizeable and 

* enormous a bigneſs, that it contained the Creed, 

* the Lord's prayer, and Ten Commandments, which 

he nevertheleſs uſed to take off at a draught), im- 

«© mediately I greeedily covet the whole hogſhead, and 

frequently drink many a good draught to the glory of 

** God. I once uſed to macerate my body; but now, as 

* ſoon as I am dead and in my coflin, I ſhall furniſh 

an excellent repaſt to the worms, as they will have 

« to feed on a tun bellied Doctor. The reformed diſ- 

ciples have therefore (as is manifeſt from his own 

1 confeſſion) a fat, tun-bellied Doctor; and our 

«« evangelical reformers a jocoſe, tippling, tractable 

„ and facetious feaſter.” In another part of his 

book (27) we meet with the following words: Quaſi (27) Idem, ibid. 

vero Lutherus in immani ſuo vitro catechiſlico, quod Jolus lib. 3. cap. 2+ 

ille exhaurire potuit, unam aquæ guttulam inſtillari tu- nn 2 * 

lerit ? i. e. As though Luther would ever have per- dericus Matenel. 

«+ mitted a ſingle drop of water to be put into his 4 vita bibendi 

«« mighty catechiſtical glaſs, which he alone could Ver ſanrtate, 

drink off at a draught.” Page 76. 
Junckerus, page 193 and 220 of his Vita D. Mas- 

tini Lutheris Nummis atque Icenibus illuſtrata, ſtrenuouſ- 

ly aſſerts, that whatever is related concerning this pre- 

tended catechiſtical Glaſs, is groſsly fiftitious ; and he 

cites two or three books, which proves that we mult 

not depend upon any thing mentioned on that head 

in the Callaguia Menſalia. This work of Junckerus is 

extremely curious, and ſhews that the author applied 

himſelf with great diligence and ſucceſs, to make 


the ſeveral reſearches neceſſary for illuſtrating his ſub- 


[H] And particularly againſt Moſes.) Luther ſel. 
* dom had any words more frequently in his mouth, 
** eſpecially when he had drunk deep, viz. than 
„ that the ten commandments were the ſource whence 
all the wickedneſs of the world had flowed. Thus 
had Rebenſtok related in page 369 of his collo- 
* quies; and in the ſecond tome of his works of the 
edition of Wittemberg, page cx11, he makes a vow 
to God, very much reſembling that of the abomi- 
nable 'Theophile in the firſt ſonnet of Je Parnaſe 
Satyrigue ; for with regard to himſelf, he promiſes 
in the moſt ſolemn and devout manner, never to 
obſerve any of the ten commandments; in fine, 
being in the moſt extatic part of his devotions, he 
ſays, Tollantur & medio omnia Dei præcepta, & ceſſa- 
*© bunt omnes hærreſes: To ſuppreſs all hereſies, let me 
* hear no more of diſputes, conferences, wars nor in- 
junctions of Princes; I know a ſhorter expedient 
than all this : only let the ten commandments be 
«+ thrown into the fire, and an end will, by that means, 
„be put to all the hereſies in the world (28) . . . . (28) Garaſſe, 
If the reader be deſirous of diſcovering ſtill more Perrin _ 
«« evidently, the opinion Luther entertained of the / Fes. 561. 
„ ten commandments, and the law of Moſes, here fol- 
* low his words, copied from page 215, Tom. I. of 
his works, printed at Wittemberg in 1550 : Vide 
« wt fir prudens, & Moſem cum ſud lege, quam longiſſime 
* amoliri, & in malam rem abire jubeas, neque quic- 
« quam illius terrore ac minis movearis, ſed ſuſpectum 
eum habeto, ut peſſimum hereticum, anathematiza- 
tum & damnatum hoaminem, multoque teteriorem Papa 
Diabolo. Be prudent, ſays he, and ſtand upon 
your guard; and when Moſes, ſhall be the ſubject, 
« ſend him to the devil with his old teſtament ; and 
«*« do not value in any manner his menaces, in as 
„ much as he is a moſt wicked heretic, an excom- (29) Ibid: pag- 
„ municated and damned wretch ; and more curſed 382. 
„% than the Pope and the Devil (29).” Garaſſe had (30) Ibid. pag. 
ſaid before (30), that Luther, by his great induſtry, be- 235. 
| ing 
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(31) Ibid. pag. 
831, 


(32) Intitled, 
Lectiones morales 
in Fonam propbe- 
tam. It contains 
three volumes in 
folio, printed at 
Antwerp ; the 
two firſt in 1680, 
and the laſt in 
1683. See Aa 
Eruditorum, Oct. 


1684, pag- 443 · 


(33) AA Eru- 
tor. October 


1634. pag. 444+ 


that he cauſed Amadis to be put into new and elegant French [I], in order to give the 
public a diſreliſh of the ſacred writings, and of books of devotion. His enemies pro- 


ceed to ſuch lengths, in the calumnies they publiſh againſt him, that he is accuſed of 
ſaying that he did not believe a word of what he preached [K], and rejoiced to hear that 


other Miniſters reſembled him in that reſpect, The 


greateſt part of theſe ſlanders are 


grounded on ſome words of a certain book publiſhed by Luther's friends 5 , to which 


they give a very malicious interpretation, and quite remote from our Mini 


$t hts. 


However, it muſt be confeſſed that Luther's friends acted very imprudently in publiſhing 
ſuch a collection; but this was owing to an inconfiderate zeal [MJ], or rather to an 


ing become a per ſict Atheift, ſpoke alſo in the ſame ſtrain, 
according to Rebenſtol in his table-ralk, Ego non pluris 
facio ſexcenta loca Scripturz, quam putridam nucem. 
i, e. Should fix hundred pages of the Bible be urged 
« to me, I will value them no more than a rotten nut.” 
'To conclude he declares (31), that Luther uſed ta ſay 
. M. after dinner, that he knew an excellent ex. 
pedient to keep mankind from finning mortally againſt 
God, which was this, to throw the Ten Commandments 
and the Bible into the fire. 

(7 ] They go fo far as to ſay, that he cauſed Amadis 
to be put into good French.) Their egregious falſhood 
is related in the work (32) of an Italian Dominican, 
brother Angelo Paciuchelli by name. His work, writ- 
ten in Italian, has been tranſlated into Latin by Charles 
de Marimont, a Lotrain Theatin. It is mentioned 
in the Ada eruditorum, whence I have extracted what 
follows. A weritate maxime allenum eff, quod Lectione 
ftatim prima, qua S. Scripture & Aſceticorum librorum 
neceſſitatem & utilitatem commendat, de B. Luthero tra- 
ditur : ſceleratum ſeilicet illum virum, cum Germaniam 
execrabili herefi tontaminare decrewiſſet, profanis cam 
libris corrupiſſe, curaviſſeque ut lingua Gallica liber gui- 
dam donaretur, Amadis diftus, & guidem omni elegantia 
exornatus per Principum aulas ſpargeretur; ficque paula- 
tim ſacrarum paginarum ſpiritualiumque librorum nauſ-a 
curioſorum aulicorum animis inſtillaretur. Cajus inepti/- 
fime calumniæ, que nobis quidem non indignationem ſed 
riſum movet, non poterit non cordatiores ex: Romano- 


Catholicis pudere, quos minime fugit, quanto zelo ad { — 
at, 


cre Scripture, que ipſi tunc clero tantum non ſorde 

laicorum vero manibus extorta plane erat, freguentiſſimam 
lectionem, omne hominum genus, medioximos, ſummos, inſi mos 
Lutherus nofter rewvocaverit, ſacris in eum finem Biblis 
(non Amadiſo) in wernaculam linguam incredibili labore 
atque fludio wadudis (33). i. e. That is altogether 
« falſe, which is told concerning Luther, in the firſt 
lecture, inculcating the neceflity and advantage of 
« reading the holy Scriptures and books of ſpiritual 
«© exerciſes and devout meditations, viz. that this wick- 
„% ed man, when he had formed a reſolution to cor- 
«« rupt Germany with his deteſtable hereſy and pro- 
„ fane works, cauſed a certain book called Amadis, 
© to be put into new and elegant French and brought 
* into the courts of Princes in the view of creating, 
by inſenſible degrees, in the minds of curious per- 
«« ſons of high birth an averſion to the holy Scrip- 
*« tures, and of all pious books in general. This moſt 
«« ſtupid calumny, at the ſame time that it raiſes our 
laughter and not indignation, muſt make all ju- 
„ dicious Roman Catholics aſhamed of it. For theſe 
« cannot but know how zealouſly Luther cauſed 


the holy Scriptures, which were almoſt looked 


« upon with a kind of contempt by the Clergy, 
« and even denied the Laity, to be put into the 
„ hands of perſons of all ranks, not excepting even 
«« the meaneſt: for which purpoſe he tranſlated with 
„ jneredible labour and ſtudy, not Amadis, but the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue.” What are not men 
capable of, in the article of groſs calumnies, and ſuch 
as are diametrically oppoſite to veriſimilitude, fince there 
are thoſe who preſume to aſſert, that Luther wanted 
to give people a diſtaſte for the Scriptures ; Luther, I 
ſay, whoſe greateſt reproach above all the Reformers 
was, his having too earneſtly recommended to all the 
Laity, the peruſal of the Bible in the vulgar tongue ? 
[XK] He is accuſed of ſaying, that he did not believe 
a word of what he preached.) * Many Chriftians are 
« merely ſuch in outward appearance only; who pro- 
«« feſs, outwardly, a belief in God, in a perfunctory 
«© manner, out of complaiſance, only that they may 
« not paſs for Atheiſts. Starmius reproached Beza 
«« with being one of that claſs ; and calling to mind 


extreme 


„the ſaying of Socrates, Hoc unum me ſcire ſcio, quad 

* mihil ſcio, (This thing I only know, viz. that I 

*« know nothing ;) applied it to Beza, by burleſquing 

* thole words in the agreeable manner following, 

Hoc unum me credere credo, quod nil credo (| think I 

believe this only, viz. that I believe nothing). 

« Of this caſt of mind was that lubber Martin Luther, 

* who gave God thanks, that he was not ſingular 

among his brethren ; for I do not believe (would 

he ſay) a word of what I preach; and God be 

„ thanked that many of our Proteſtant Miniſters have 
contracted the ſame diſtemper, as John Matheſius 

« writes in his life. This is what I call believing in (34) Geras, 
« Godonly in appearance; theſe I call Chriſtians in % de Cui 
«« outward appearance, who believe in God merely 120 Bag 8 
out of complaiſance. Ne nihil credere videantur (34), 

„ (for fear they ſhould be thought not to believe any 

„ thing)“ Compare this with Henr. Matheſius's (35) Fitz-Simon, 
Latin, cited by Henry Fitz. Simon, and it will appear 277% nacba, 
that Garaſſe has greatly amplified on this occaſion. on, ag - 
Foannes Mathefius in vitam Latheri plures contiones com- 100. "nel 
poſuit, quas tandem in Jucem emifit. In earum vero duo- Joann. Mather, 
decima fic ait: Magifter Joannes Muſa Prædicans 2 774 Zu, 
Rochlizenſis narravit mihi, ſe quodam tempote admo- . {vo 
dum dotenter Luthero queſtum effe, quod ipſemet ea = 

credere non poſſet quz aliis prædicabat. Tum reſpon- (36) Voet. Dj. 
difle Lutherum : Benedictus ergo fit Deus, cam idem Fir. bac. 
aliis quod mihi uſu venit. Adhuc enim mihi ſoli id *. 4. Pag 658, 
unn * credidi (35). 

IJ, A certain book pabliſhed Luther friends.) (37) Seckendorf, 
Had 8 82 fit of 2 at that — 1 (ited by Beaurel, 
would have been entitled Lutheriana or Lutherana, . ge Ce. 
But the title it bears, viz. Sermones menſales, or Col. Feb. 3 — 
loguia menſalia (table- talk) is better; Luther's diſcourſes 262, Secken- . 
at table being the ſubject of the book in queſtion. It erf s words i 
was publiſhed in the year 1571, by Henry Peter Reben- = n 
ſtock, a Proteſtant Miniſter of Eiſcherheim. Andrew Ri. ar 2, Pt 645. 
vetus, if I miftake not, ſays ſomewhere, that this is a Libro Colloguic- 
ſuppoſititious piece; but Giſbert Voetius (36), as zeal- 74” menſalrum 
ous, at leaſt, as he could be againſt Popery, acknowledges ius quidem 
the direct contrary. Seckendorff has not attempted 10 C © "poſi 
diſprove this book ; he only remarks that this Talat © 
was collected with no great judgment, and printed too im- (38) Lib. 3. cap. 
prudently by a perſon, . . . who imprudently idolized Luther Ott are ſexe 
(37). The controverſial writers, of the oppoſite fide, took 9-6. Arg 
advantage of it, as is plain from the paſſages of father Collechion 4 is 
Garaſſe cited above, and by Feuardentius's notes on obſerved by Ga- 
St. Irenæus (38). They have made the like uſe of '*!le, Dodrine 
Luther's letters, in the publication of which little diſ- — bag. 60, 
cretion and prudence were ſhewn. See Gaſtineau's zung in c. 
controverſial letters, he quoting ſeveral paſſages from Theemachia Cal. 
them. Here follows the anſwer Saldenus made to Bel- vice by this 
larmine, who attem to prove, by the table talk, Feuardentius. 
that Luther diſcards the book of Job from the canon (39) Selden, in 
of the Scriptures. Impegit Luthero quod Fobi etiam Libro Otiis Ybeolg. 


divinam authoritatem detraxerit, argumento e Convivali- Pag. 489. He 
cites Bellar min, 


bus ejus Sermanibus deprompto, at ludicro plane & calum- f 
nioſo; cum neque Likes 22 Autor e furrit Luthe- . _ 5 * * 
rus, neque eo vi vente vel approbante editus fit (39). i.e. 
He charges Luther with detracting from the divine (40) Junckerus, 
* authority of the book of Job; founding his objec- bag 193, 194. 
tions on a paſſage from Luther's table-talk : but this c Euther's Lite 
« is quite trifling and mere calumny, fince that book . u, re 
« was not wrote by Luther, nor publiſhed while he or three Ma. 
« was living, or with his approbation.” See the who lately en- 
margin (40). quired ogg _ 
[M] It was owing to an inconfiderate zeal.) The de 9980 00 * 
advocate for Voiture employed a — 24 may 8 
be applied on this occaſion. I will give the whole 
paſſage at length, becauſe it contains ſeveral curious in- (41) Coftar, De- 
cidents (41). It were to be wiſhed, that the public T 4 0 
« had received from Mr. Voiture's own hands the 4 © % 


«« preſent which has been made them of his o_ page 10, C. 
2 | « an 


4 ade worle. 


(42) Cofſtar is 
miſtaken ; for 
they are generally 
VICIOUS, 


(43\ It is aſctibed 
to Daille, ang 1 
believe juſtly, 
have met with 
lome people who 
aſcribe it to Mr, 
le Moyne. It 
Was printed at 
Colen (as the 
title Page informs 
us,) but I believe 
It was really 
printed in Roan, 
in the year 1667. 


— 
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extreme prepoſſeſſion, which would not ſuffer them to perceive the imperfections of that 


great man. 


It cannot be denied, but that the impetuous fire of his diſpoſition, extorted 


from him ſome expreſſions which deſerve cenſure ; as when he declared his opinion with 


regard to the Epiſtle of St. James [N]. 


and letters. He doubtleſs would have retrenched 
« ſome things in order to have made this collection 
«« perfect.. He would not have made his appear- 
« ance, before every one, as he has in ſome of his 
<« letters, in diſorder, in diſhabille, and in a night- 
« gown; but would have dreſt himfelf in a polite ha- 
4 bie, or in a birth-day ſuit. He would have ob- 
« ſerved exactly the moſt firift laws of decorum ; with 
© the regularity of which he imagined he might juſtly 
«« diſpenſe, in an eaſy and private correſpondence with 
his friends and confidents. The perſons who commu- 
tc nicated his works to us . . . have committed a fault 
«« which is very ſeldom avoided on ſuch occaſions ; 
„ and choſe rather to uſe diligence in 2 all 
« the ſcattered pieces they could meet with, of our 
* author, than judgment in the choice they made. 
% And indeed, it is no wonder that ingenious men, 
% how delicate and exquiſite however their taſte might 
«© be, ſhould have made ſuch a miſtake. That amiable 
© freedom of Cicero, whom he ſomewhere ſtiles the 
* reformer and ſtandard or rule of his writings ; and 
* who had engaged his moſt tender affection, chiefly 
on account of the beauty of his genius, acted much 
After his maſter's deceaſe, he publiſhed a 
collection of his jeſls, on which occaſion, through 
% an exceſs of love and zeal, not having the 
* courage to omit a ſingle particular, he inſerted 
«© many of ſo taſtleſs and Inſipid a kind, that Quinti- 
Jian, a conſummate judge of theſe matters, declared 
*« them unworthy of being owned by ſo renowned an 
*« orator, The meaning of this, Sir, is, that in like 
«© manner as piety conſeerates the meaneſt and moſt 
<* contemptible things, when they have once touched 
„the bodies of ſaints, or only their bones and aſhes; 
„ fo, admiration or love idolize whatever bears the 
„ name of extraordinary perſonages, whom death has 
„ torn from them; and as though every man could 
% not fail to pay them the ſame veneration and wor- 
* ſhip, they propoſe them, as objects of veneration, 
* tothe whole earth, and to endleſs ages. The leaſt 
important or moſt negligent letters have by their 
* paſſionate admirers, been conſidered as ſo many pre- 
«« cious relics of thoſe great genius's, worthy of be- 
* ing engraved on marble and braſs, and of being 
«*« tranſmitted to lateſt poſterity . . . . Io conclude, 
„ theſe, whatever may — againſt them, are not 
*« vicious extremes (42); and ſince theſe kind of ex- 
© tremes reſult from the violence of a friendſhip 
*© nobly placed, they ought to be more eſteemed than 
the moderation of other virtues ; and to excuſe them 
is not ſufficient, they meriting praiſe. It is only a 
* ridicu!ous curioſity that ought to be cenſured, as that 
of the Greek, who paid three thouſand drachms 
for the earthen lamp employed by Epictetus in his 
*< Jucubrations; or of that mad Prince, who gave I 
know not how many talents for ZEſchylus's memo- 
randum book; or of that other who bribed the 
« Prieſts of Delphi, to get from them Orpheus's lyre, 
„though he was not able to {ound nor even to tune it.“ 
I have SO in an edition of the Scaligerana, a pre- 
face (43), which contains the ſame thoughts in fewer 
words, Fa plerumgue eſt in iſtas literatorum heroas 
prepoſiera wulgi religia & quedam velut idolomania, 
ut ne werbulum quidem illis excidere patialur quod non 
avide colligat, & inter pretiofiſima uu, ſedulo re- 
condat. Pane guomodo bodierni «waz jus divorum ci- 
nerei, ungues, piles offium fragmenta, veſtium fimbrias 
aut lacinias, & cetera que reliquiarum nomine cenſent 
venerabundi ſervant. Sic Virgilii ſpeculum, & gquidem 
inter ſacra monumenta, Dionpſiani in agro Parifienſi 
Monachi non fine riſu wiſendum præbent. Sic Italos 
Petrarche ſu: non modo tumulum edeſyue, fed & ur- 
ceum & ſedile, imo & dumeſticæ felis ſceletun cadaver, 
aliaſque neſcio quot ejuſdem farine gquiſquilias magna 
pompa peregrinantibus aſlentare refert Fo. Philippus Tho- 
mafinus, libro quem de divini potte rebus compoſuit. i. e. 
The vulgar commonly entertain ſo prepoſterous a 
«*« yeneration, and pay uch a kind of mad idolatrous 
* regard to thole heroes in literature, that they will 
* not let a ſingle word eſcape them, but . 


” tA 


Some Proteſtants aflerted, that he did not 


ſpeak 


« they are taken by them, and carefully depoſited 
among their richeſt curioſites; in almoſt the fame 


„ manner as the faint-ſervers of this age treaſure up 


« with great reverence, the aſhes, nails, hair, bones; 
« the hem or fringe or garments, and all other things 
* which they look n as relics. Thus the Monks 
of St. Denys in Paris, ſhew, among their holy 
ce treaſures, Virgil's looking-glaſs, for which they 
« arc juſtly laughed at. And we are told by Jo. Philip 
« 'Thomalini in his life of the divine Petrarch, that 
the Italians ſhew to travellers, not only that Poet's 
„ dwelling houſe and ſepulchre, but alſo his pitcher, 
und feat or ſtool, and even the ſkeleton of his cat, 
and I know not What riff-raff beſides.” Theſe par- 
ticulars may ſerve as an exact parallel, with reſpe& 
to thoſe perſons who compiled Luther's table- talk. 

M His opinion with regard to the Epiſtle of St. 
James.] He called it a work of Straw, a trifling 
work, in compariſon of the Epiſtles of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The Roman Catholic controverſial writers 
have made outcries upon this occaſion ; though they 
themſelves had not examined whether Luther had 
really ever ſaid thoſe words. The affair of Edmund 
Campian is remarkable enough. He had charged Lu- 
ther with employing the abovementioned terms; and be- 
ing told that he advanced a falſity, he had the ſhame and 
mortification not to be able to make good his aſſertion, 
though the book on by him were brought. Qua 
fronte id auſus es abſolute aſſerere, poſtguam ante multos 
annos Edmundus Campianus 2 /e#a tua pſcudemariyr, 
ſuper ea re falſi convictus fuiſſet in Anglia, ubi' cum id 
objecifſet, prolatis libris, nihil unquam tale reperire po- 
tuit (44) ? This triumph, which, in reality, was but a 


by the confuſion with which it filled the Jeſait, and the 
joy it gave the Proteſtants. The learned Whitaker, 
if Daille may be credited (45), enjoyed a great ſatis- 
faction from it ſo long as he lived; he aſſerting that 
Luther had not ſaid thoſe words, and that Campian 
ſlandered him. But we will tranſcribe Daillé's own 
words. Mr. _— taxes indeed Luther with 
«« ſaying, that this epiſtle is a work of ſtraw. But as 


he does not ſpecify the book or paſſage of Luther, bh 


where theſe words are found; I ſuſpect that he 
*« never ſaw them there, but truſted to Edmund Cam- 
* pian the Jeſuit, or ſome ſuch author, who, ani- 
„ mated with a furious hatred againſt our religion, 
make no ſcruple to lay any thing to our charge, 
„ how falſe and incredible ſoever it be, that comes 
into their heads. I will not undertake to read 
« Luther's ſeven or eight large tomes, to find out 
«© whether he has writ thoſe words which your diſci- 
ple charges him with. I will only obſerve to you, 
that reading a ſecond time the anſwer which Wil- 
„ liam + Whitaker, a grave and learned man, makes 
to your Campian, who ſaid the ſame thing of Lu- 
* ther, 1 found that he accuſes him of advancing an 
*« egregious falſhood ; and ſays, that having carefully 
* ſought for Luther's preface to that epiſtle, whence 
* Campian cited thoſe words, he at laſt found it, and 
* that it began as follows: A/though this epiſile of St. 
* TFames has been rejected by the Antients, I myſelf ds 
* nevertheleſs applaud it, and look upon it as uſeful and 
© convenient. He adds, that the ſame author in the 
* book of the Babyloniſh captivity, ſpeaks of it far- 
ce ther, as follows. Tomit, ſays he, what many affirm 
« with great probability, that this epiſtle was not writ 
&« by St. James the Apoſile, and is not <wortby of the 
« ſpirit of an Apoſile. But with regard to this work of 
„ Straw, mentioned by your father Campian and 
«« your new diſciple, he protelts that he had not found 
„it in any part of Luther's works (46).” It is never- 
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(44) Rivetus, 


vain and imaginary one, proved nevertheleſs ſubſtantial, 5 Koa Notar. 


Piſt. ad Bal- 
Tac. cap. 9 num. 
6. Oper. tom. 3 
page 524+ 


(45) It will ap- 
pear, .in the fol- 
lowing remark, 
that we ought 
not to rely upun 
im. 


Tt Whitaker, 
Reſp. ad Rat. 
Camp. ad I, pag, 
7 col. Z» 


(46) Daille, Re- 


theleſs certain that theſe words are met with in one of Ye Adam 


that reformer's prefaces. 


Let us ftill hear Mr. Dail. Pa . ches 33, 


« Afterwards Mr. Rivet, anſwering Sylveſira de Pietra page m. 29 5 


„ Sanda the Feſuil, who likewiſe advanced the ſame 
© calumny, adds, that ſome have diſcovered to our 
e people, that Luther wrote in a German preface to 
« the firlt edition of his Bible, that St. James's epiſtle, 
with regard to dignity and worth, cannot be put in 
y | parallel 


252 


5) A. Rive. 
ef. Vapul. c. 9. 
6. page 188. 


(47) Daille, 
Repligue & Adam 
& 4 Cutiby, 
Part 3. page 256» 


(48) That of 
Luther on the 
Epiſtle of St. 
James. 


(49) Fite-Simon, 
in Britannomatch, 


Minifltrorum, 
Page 135 


(F) De Cape. 
Babylon, J. II. 
86. 


(50) Hift. des 
Variat. lib. 3. 
num. 48. pag. 
m. 129. 


(SH) Luther, in 
2. Proemis Novi 


Teſt. edit. 1. 


1 Vide Sixt. 
enenſ. Præfat. 
in Bibliotk. 
SanTam. 


(5 1 Fitz Simon, 
in Britannema- 
mac hia Miniſtro- 
rum, pag · 132. 


{ £2) Campian. 
Ratione . init. 
He cites Lutiberus 
Pref. in Epiſt. 
Fac. wide etram 
17. de Caption. 
Batyl. cap. de 
exhem. und. & 
Vent. 2 · Aug deb 
pA. 88. 


(53) See Paul. 
Bombinus the 
Jeſuit, in Cam- 
fian's Life, chap. 
46. b 


(54) Vita Cam- 
piani, cap. 46. 
page 260. edit. 
Antwerp 1618, 
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ſpeak ſo harſhly againſt them as was pretended z on which occaſion they were right in 
the main, but they denied a thing they ought to have granted [O]. Had he really ut- 


«© parallel with thoſe of St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
that, in compariſon of thoſe, it is an epiſtle of ſtraw. 


ment of Luther, and it is certain that he himſelt 
*« afterwards condemned it; we not meeting with theſe 
*« words in any of the editions printed ſince 1526 (47).” 
In order that the reader may ſee in what manner au- 
thors tranſcribe from one another, without conſulting 
the originals, I ſhall obſerve that Fitz Simon, reviving 
the accuſation, which his brother Campian could not 
rove, quotes the ſame preface (43), which Campian 
ad cited. Iden dico de Epiſtola Sancti Jacobi quam 
Lutherus non tantum ut dubiam, ſed ut contentioſam, 
tumidam, aridam, ſtramineam, & apoſtolico ſpiritu in- 
dignam appellavit (49). The Biſhop of Meaux does 
not mention this epithet Straminea, nor cite any of 
the prefaces in queſtion, but another of Luther's works. 
his bold reformer retrenched from the canon of 
the Scriptures, whatever did not ſquare with his no- 
tions; and it is on occaſion of this anction, he writes 
in the Babyloniſh captivity, without a ſingle teſti- 
mony of the antients, that this epiſtle () does not 
ſeem to have been written by St. Fames, nor is worthy 
* of the Apeſtolical ſpirit (50).” Fitz Simon ſays 
elſewhere, that Luther has rejected the three firſt 
Evangeliſts. Jadicare quoque oportet ejus (Lutheri) ani- 
mum erga Vetus Teftamentum, ex odio erga præcipuam 
artem Novi Teflamenti in his verbis expreſſam, Non 
immeritò igitur admonui (inguit) (5) in Prologo Novi 
Teſtamenti lectores, ut hanc falſam aboleant opinionem, 
quod ſcilicet quatuor ſint Evangelia, & quatuor tantum 
Evangeliſtæ. Dixi autem Joannnis Evangelium eſſe 
unicum, pulcrum, verum ac principale Evangelium, 
aliiſque tribus longè ac longe preferendum, ac ante- 
3 adeò ut etiam Pauli ac Petri Epiſtolæ 
on 


* 


e præcedant tria illa Evangelia, Matthæi, Marci, 
ac Lucæ. Delewit ergo (4) Lutherus pro wirili tria fi- 
mul integra Evangelia, ut aſcititia, deformia, falſa, vi- 
lipendenda (51). i. e. We ought to form a judg- 
ment of the opinion, which Luther entertained of the 
* Old Teſtament, from the hatred he ſhewed to the 
% greateſt part of the New, which the reader will 
here find in his own words. I therefore, ſays he, 

bad rea ſon to adviſe my readers, in my preface to the 
New Teflament, no longer to entertain this falſe 
opinion, viz. that there are * Goſpels and only four 
« Ewvangelifts, I ſaid that St. John's Goſpel is the 
only beautiful, true and principal Goſpel, and greatly 
preferable to the ather three ; nay, that the Epiſiles of 
Peter and Paul, were very much ſuperior to the 
* Goſpels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. In this 
manner Luther expunged, ſo far as he was able, 
three entire Goſpels, as counterfeit, ill writ, miſhap- 
en, falſe and of no value.“ 

Since the firſt impreſſion of this Dictionary, I found 
that Daille and Rivet had not traced, ſo exactly as I 
imagined they had done, the whole ſeries of the diſ- 
pute between Campian and Whitaker, 1 ſuppoſed that 
thoſe two French Proteſtant Miniſters, who were men 
ot prodigious reading, had related all that could be 
ſaid on that ſubject; but I ought not to have formed 
ſuch a judgment, as the reader will ſee in the ſollow- 
ing remark, where he alſo will find a ſlight cenſure of 
the paſſage of the Biſhop of Meaux. 

[O] The Proteſtants . . , denied a thing they ought 
to have granted.) Campian's accuſation was as fol- 
lows : Suid Luthero (cauſæ fuit) ut Epiſtolam Jacobi 
contentio/am, tumidam, aridam, ftramineam, flagitioſus 
Apoltata nominaret, & indignam Spiritu cenſeret Apo- 
ſtolico? Deſperatio (52). He pretended then, that 
Luther affirmed that St. James's epiſtle was contentious, 
inflated, jejune and of ſtraw, and unworthy of the 
Apoſtolical Spirit. This was one of the firſt points, 
which was examined in the verbal diſputation Campian 
was engaged in, in the tower of London (53). Thoſe 
works of Luther, which had been cited by him, being 
put into his hands, he was challenged to find out the 
expreſſions mentioned in his accuſation ; but looking 
for them, he found only the following: affirmant non- 
nulli Epiſtolam Facobi Apęſtolico ſpiritu indignam (54). 
i. e. It is affirmed by ſome perſons that the Epiſtle 


of St. James is unworthy of the Apollolical Spirit.“ 


We do not approve, /ays Mr. Rivet (*), this judg-. 


tered 


He defired leave to ſend to Germany for the editions 
which Luther himſelf had publiſhed ; proteſted that 
he had read the words in queſtion in Luther's works ; 
and that, before he had writ on that occaſion, ſeveral 
famous writers, ſome of whom he named, had charged 
Luther with the ſame crime. But he was laughed at, 
as a man who, now his cauſe was deſperate, wanted 
to ſend to Germany for an advocate. Hic wero quaſi 


deſperate jam cauſe Campianus ſerum patronum inde 


uſque a Germania advocaret, e in petulantem ri ſum 
os dicentem adbuc rd (boy f ba 

time after, took up the pen againſt this Jeſuit, and 
called him liar, as has been ſeen in the preceding re- 
mark, in the firſt paſſage from Daille. But he after- 
wards confeſſed, that there was ſome truth in the accu- 
ſation ; he replying as follows to John Durzus, a Scotch 
Jeſuit, who had wrote in Campian's defence ; Cum 
viderem accuſatum a Campiam Lutherum, ut ego puta- 
bam, injuſte, licuit mihi falſum crimen verbo notare. 
Itaque Facobi Epiſtolam eſſe his contumeliis, quas Cam- 
pianus commemorat, d Luthero aſfectam negavi, quia in 
Lutheri libris nihil tale potui reperire. 75 jam verba 
ipſa profers, que tamen nec vidi unguam, nec qui ſe vi- 
diſſe diceret, conueni. Utcunque ſe res habet non magni 
refert. Nobis enim Lutheri queque dicta minimò præ- 
flanaa ſunt. 8 mihi plan? ſuſpectam eſe fidem 
tuam profiteor, te aliorum fiis auditionibus nimium 
tribuiſſe ſuſpicor. Primùm enim vidi quandam Lutheri 
Prefatioem antiquiſſimam, editam anno 1525 Wittem- 
berge, in qua Jacobi Epiſtolam pre Petri ac Pauli Epiſ- 
tolis flramineam wocat. Sed cum tuis conferendum 
non eff, Deinde cum alii Pontificii volunt eftendere Fa- 
cobi Epiſtolam @ Luthero flramineam eſe dittam, hanc' ip- 
ſam Prefationem, atque hac werba proferunt, de tuis 
nullam mentionem faciunt. Denique em videam in qua- 
dam Prefatione banc Epiſſolam pre alteris ftramineam 
dici, non exiſtimo in eadem Prefatione ade, & tumi- 
dam & aridam, & contentioſam, & ſtramineam, & 
ſpiritu Apoſtolico indignam nominari. Quare dum novam 
hanc editionem tuam video, intxis male, quam aliqui 

temerè in alterutram partem affirmare (56). 
« When I perceived that Luther was accuſed, un- 
«« juſtly as I thought, by Campian, I was allowed to 
1 — * the latter for the falſe charge. I therefore 


of the epiltle of St. James, as Campian pretends. 
« You now lay before me the words themſelves, which 
I myſelf had not ſeen any where, nor met with 
% any perſon who ſaid they had ſeen them. But be 
this as it will, it cannot be of any great impor- 
% tance ; becauſe we do not lay equal ſtreſs on all 
„ Luther's opinions. But I will own, that I ſtrongly 
*« ſuſpe&t the truth of what you have advanced; and 
am afraid you depend too much on the hearſay of 
„ others. For, in the firſt place, I have ſeen a very 
e ancient preface of Luther, publiſhed at Wittem- 
«« berg in the year 1525, wherein he calls St. James's 
« epiltle of ſtraw, compared to thoſe of Peter and 
Paul ; but this is nothing in compariſon of what 
«« you aſſerted. Yet when other writers among 
„% the Romaniſts, attempted to prove, that Lu- 
ther called the epiſtle of St. James an epiſtle of 
« ſtraw, they cite this very preface, and theſe 
« words, but take no notice of the words you 
« mention. In fine, when I read, in a certain pre- 
« face, that this epiſtle was an epiſtle of ſtraw in 
« compariſon of other; I cannot be of opinion it 
«« ſhould be abſolutely called in the ſame preface, in- 
« flated, jejune and contentious ; an epiſtle of ſtraw, 
« and unworthy of the apoſtolical ſpirit ; till there 
fore I ſee your new edition, I will ſuſpend my judg- 
% ment, rather than aſſert any thing raſhly on either 
„ ſide.” My reader muſt obſerve particularly, that he 
confeſſes, that ſince the publication of his book againſt 
Campian's reaſons, he had diſcovered a preface of Lu- 
ther, printed at Wittemberg in 1525, wherein it was 
ſaid, that the epiſtle of St. James is an epiſtle of ſtraw, 
compared with the epiltles of St. Peter and thoſe of 
St. Paul; but that not meeting there with the epithets 
contentioſa, tumida, arida, indigna Apoſtolico . 
mentioned by Campian, and repeated by Duræus, 
he will never allow that citation to be true and ge- 
2 nuine, 


Whitaker ſome (55) Vito Cn 


pram, Cap. 46+ 
pag. 258, 


i. e. (56) Whitaker, 


in Reſp. ad Ra- 
tiones Camprani, 
Defenſione contra 
Confutationem 


declared, that Luther had not ſpoken ſo injuriouſly Dure!, pag. 21, 


22. edit. Londini 


1583. 
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tered all the particulars he is faid to have done againſt the Epiſtle in queſtion, this 


nuine, till ſuch time as he ſhews the edition in which 
thoſe words are contained: and declares that he will 
not affirm or deny any thing, till he has ſuch an op- 
portunity. 'The advocates for Campian gained ſome 
advantage by this confeſſion of Whitaker ; but, in order 
to have juſtified him completely, they ought to have 
pointed out to the public a work, in which the epi- 
thets contentio/a, tumida, &c. were contained. It 
does not appear that they were able to do this; and 
therefore Whitaker, in his reply to a new antagoniſt, 
aſſerted that Campian was ſtill branded as a ſlan- 
derer, fince nothing could be proved except with 
regard to the epithet framinea, Conſider attentively 
the following words ; Cum copioſam & amplam hujus 
rei defenfionem ſuſceperis, theſe are Whitaker's words to 
his antagoniſt William Rainoldus, guare in ea re maxi- 
me deficis, ad quam maximb auxilio tuo opus off Nam 
quod affers de ſtramine, antea fatebamur totem illud, 
quod verum fuit ; tua itaque partes fuiſſent copioftns con- 
firmaſſe, Lutherum etiam Epiſlolam illam vocaſſe con- 
tentioſam, tumidam, aridam, indignam ſpiritu Apoſto- 
lico; gun um omnium eo in loco illum Campianus accu- 
favit. Sed cum nihil ad hanc rem probandam afftrre 
poſſis, coaftus es fateri Campianum graviiis Lutherum, 
quam meritus oft, di hac Epiſtola accuſaſſe : ita ut fi uno 
aliguo verbo Feſuit tui, cnjus cauſam agis, exiſtima- 
tionem defenderis, pluribus tamen eum werbis condemnaſti; 
que tu interim wveteratorie omittis, quaſi nec ca unguam 
dixifſet Campianus, nec tua res ageretur. Fatror ſane 
parum referre guid de Luthero Campianus finxerit ne- 
quiter ; at qui eum defendendam ſuſcepiſti, ne putes te 
officio tuo ſatigfeciſſe, fi ex multis, quæ ille protulit, in 
una aligua re eum defenderis, & in plu ibus deftceris. 
Quare wel define tandem de uno iſto verbo lilem movere, 
wel religua teſtimoniis confirma (57). 1. e. Since you 
engaged to undertake a complete defence of this 
„ matter, Why are you chiefly deficient in that ar- 
«« ticle, which moſt required your aid? for, as to what 
you ſay concerning ſtraw, wiatever is true in that 
« particular has been already acknowledged; it was 
therefore your buſineſs to prove in a more ample 
„ manner, that Luther had called the epiſtle in que- 
« ſtion, contentious, inflated, jejune, and unworthy of 
«« the Apoſtolical ſpirit ; all which Campian, in that 
«« place, declares him to have aſſerted. But when 
« you are unable to produce any thing in confirmation 
of this, you are forced to own, that Campian has 
„ laid more things to Luther's charge, with regard 
*« to this epiltle, Ts he ought to have done; fo that 
if you clear the Jeſuit, whoſe cauſe you defend, 
with reſpe& to one word, you nevertheleſs have 
« condemned him as to many more, which yet you 
© frequently omit, as though Campian had never 
„ mentioned them, and that they bore no relation to 
„your defence. I own that it imports but very lit- 
*« tle, what Campian may have falſely and wickedly 
aſcribed to Luther; but as you undertook Cam- 
„ pian's defence, think not that you have done your 
„ duty, when you defend him only in one point, and 
give up the reſt. In fine, diſpute no longer about 
« this ſingle word, or confirm the reſt of the charge 
„by proofs.” I will cite another paſſage, in which 
he informs us, that he had not ſuppreſſed the diſcovery 
he had made, ſince the publication of his reply to the 
ten reaſons of Campian. He examined with the ut- 
molt care, all the copies he could meet with, both Ger- 
man and Latin, of the works of our reformer ; and 
meeting at laſt with the paſſage where framinea 


is mentioned, he publiſhed it, in his preface to his 


anſwer to a treatiſe of Sanders. Si Lutherus boc Scrip- 
ſerit, inique ego Campianum falfi reum peregi : fi non 
fſeripſerit, turpiſſime Lutherum Campianus infimulavit. Ut 
veritatem iſlius rei cognoſcerem, in omnibus exemplaribus, 
que comparare patui, tam Germanicis quam Lalinis exa- 
minandis ſummam induſiriam collocavi ; cum autem nul. 
la werba ejuſmodi, fed diverſa potiis, invenirem ; cre- 
debam, optima impulſus ratione, totum iſiud excogitatum 
fuiſſe ; itaque falſiſimum eſſe pronunciavi. Evenit vera 
poſtea, ut in wetus Germanicum Teftamentum d Luthero 
converſum inciderem pre fixis ipfius Prefationibus, in qui- 
bus inveni quidguam, uod aliqua ex parte referret illud 


quod objecerat Campianus., Cum autem illud legiſſim, non 
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paus jap 


doubtleſs 


rem diſſimulavi, ſed fatthar in reſponſione mea ad Gre- 
gorium Martinum. In illa quidem Prafatione ſeribit Lu- 
therus, S. Jacobi Epiſtolam non poſle dignitate certare 
cum Epiſtolis S. Petri & Pauli, ſed Epiſtolam ſtrami- 
neam eſſe, ſi cum illis comparetur. Quam ejus ſententian: 
non probo; atque in recen, iorihus editionibus cum omiſ/a 
fint illa verbæ, apinor ipſum poſſea Lutherum hanc ſuan: 
ſententiam improbaſſe. Non prefectò dubito, quin arquis 
lector fatebitur inter hoc, qued feribit Lutherus, atque 
illud, quod ei objicit Campianus, diſcrepantiam rffe. E- 
tenim aliu:! eſt dogui plane & anus, aliud uti compara- 
tione. Lutherus, inguit Campianus, Epiſtolam 8. 
Jacobi ſtramineam vocavit. Lutherus ait pri Pauli 
& Petri Epiſtolis ſtramineam eſſe (58). i. e. In caſe 
«« Luther wrote thoſe words, it was unjuſt in me to 
charge Campian, with aſſerting a falſity ; but if 
he did not write in that manner, then it was very 
„ baſe in Campian to accuſe Luther as he did. How- 
ever, in order to diſcover the truth of this affair, 
«© I examined with the utmoſt pains, all the copies, 
both German and Latin, I could poſſibly procure, 
«+ But when I could not find any ſuch wards, but 
„rather others quite different from them, I very juſtly 

concluded, that the whole was a mere invention, 
«« and therefore pronounced it abſolutely falſe, Ne- 
vertheleſs happening afterwards to meet, in an old 
«« Germaa. Teſtament tranſlated by Luther, with a 
reſce of his, wherein ſomething was contained 
ike to what Campian had objected to him; the 
«« inſtant, I fay, I ſaw this, I did not diſſemble the 
** matter, but owned it very frankly in my anſwer 
to Gregory Martin. In the preface in quettion 
Luther expreſſes himſelf as follows : Sr. James's 
epiſtle is far from being equal in dignity with the 
* epiftles of St. Peter and Paul; but is an epiſtle of 
« firaw in compariſon of them. I do not approve 
of this opinion of his; and as thoſe words are 
omitted in the later editions, I fancy that 
„ they were diſapproved by Luther himſelf. How- 
ever I do not doubt but that all equitable readers 
vill perceive a difference between what Luther wrote, 
and what Campian laid to his charge: for the em- 
«« ploying an expreſſion direQly and abſolutely, is 
*« quite another thing than the uſing it comparative- 
* Iy. Luther, ſays Campian, called the epiſtle of St. 
« TFames, an epiſtle of firaw ; but Luther's own words 
are, that it 1s an epiſtle of firaw, if compared with 
« thoſe of Peter and Paul.” It is manifeſt from what 
we have exhibited here, that Daille and Rivet were 
unacquainted with a great many particulars of this 
controverſy. They did not know that Whitaker had 
retracted part of his aſſertions ; nor that he had diſ- 
covered the preface, wherein he found the bold ex- 
preſſion employed by Luther. But this was not un- 
known to the Jeſuits ; they made their boaſts, but am- 
plified matters at the ſame time, they affirming that 
Whitaker acknowledged that the whole accuſation was 
juſtly grounded. I will now cite the author of Ed- 
mund Cainpian's life, in that part where he gives the 
relation of the conference, which was held in the tower 
of London. I matutini certaminis ordo exituſque fuit, 
wvifique heretici eo letiores & certamine abſcedere, quad 
Lutherum calumnia ſuo judicio exemiſſent : quamguam 
gaudium ut vanum ita non diuturnum ſuit : 
ad inquifitionem tante rei oninium ſiudits con- 
ver is, incorrupti Lutheri codices inſpecti, ingue tis in- 
venla ipſa, que carpſerat bominis Apeſtatæ Campianus 
verla. Et quoniam rei aperta erat, ipſi herefis magiſtce, 
inter quos Whitakerus fuit, Lutberi inſanas illas woces 
in vetuſlis exemplaribus legi palam faſfi ; perſonam tri- 
umphanti pent jam mendacio, wel inviti ſuis ipfi mani- 
bus detraxere (59). 


«« ticks ſeemed to leave the field with the greater joy, 
« from a ſuppoſition that they had cleared Luther of 
<« the aſperſions which are caſt upon him; but as 
« this joy was not built on a juſt foundation, ſo nei- 
« ther was it laſting ; for as all perſons, ſoon after ſet 
about examining this important affair; the genuine 
„ and incorrupt copies of Luther's works being con- 


e ſulted, the very words were found which Campian 
had objected to that apoſtate. And as the thing was 


80. 


now 


(58) Ibid. Pages 


i. e. Such was the order and (59) Ves Cam- 
„ reſult of this morning's diſputation, and the here- Pen, cip- 46. 
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doubtleſs muſt have been before the year 1325 [P], for which I ſhall give ſome reaſons 
(4) In the re- below'(b), The public was long ignorant of the fault he had committed, in permitting 


mark [P]. 


« tow as Clear as the ſon, the arch- hereticks them- 
«« ſelves, among whom Whitaker may be included, 
«« publickly ownet that they had read thoſe idſe words 
„ of Luther in certain old copies; and in this man- 
«« ner they involuntarily, as it were, pulled off the 
<< maſk from a falfity, which had like to have got 
«© the better of truth.” The more we examine theſe 
things, the more we are ſenſible that it is an Hereulean 
labour to attempt to diſcover truth from falſhood, in 
the midſt of many diſguiſes and fraudulent artifices. 
What I have to ſay againſt the Biſhop of Meaux, 
will not take up much of my reader's time. He af. 
(60) See the ei- firms (60), that Luther r any teſſi mony 
tation (50) abo. from the ancients, declares that this epiſtſe dves not ſeem 
to hee been wrote by St. James, nor is worthy of the 
apoftolical ſpirit. But this is a falſe reflection, as will 
be evident by only comparing it with the following 
(*) Orig. in words of Daills. “ Origen (“ had written, many 
Tra. 21. pag» 4 centuries before Luther, that ſome rejected this e 


37%» „ piſtle ; which Fuſebios () likewiſe affrms, and 


(+) Euſeb. Hi. ** fays in like mantter, that few ancient aut hefe had 

lib, 2. mentioned it; and St. Ferorm (f), after him, relates, 

(t) Hieron, de 1d was affirmed that it was net the Ae a but ano- 

Feript, Eecleſ. in * ther perſon, æuße had wrote it under his nme; al- 

Jacob. * though by inſenſible degrees, in proteſi of time, it Bad 

(62) Daille, Re. been received, and a ſanction given to it (61). 

ponſe 2 Cortibi, Whitaker, iti his reply to Duræus, proves at large, 

Part 3. pag- 296+ that many perſons in the ancient Church retained a 
doubt with reſpect to the epiſtle of St. James. 

[P] This doubtleſs muſt have been before the year 

(62) Citat. (56) 1525.] I have ſhewn (62) that the epithet Srraminea 

above, is found in a preface he cauſed to be printed that year, 

Now it is certain that he had been leſs circumſpect 

ſome years before. We then may ſuppoſe, that grow- 

ing more calm and moderate, by inſenſible degrees, 

he ſoftned and tempered, in 1525, Whatever he heard 

aſſerted of too flagrant a nature; the paſſage, for in- 

ſtance, which Campian, Duræus and Fitz Simon, Qc. 

reproached him with, and which was quite expunged 

from all the editions after the year 1525. I obferved 

that Cochlæus, in the year 1522, taxes him with ha- 

ving publiſhed ſome prefaces, very injurious with re- 

gard to fome books of the cation of the Scriptures. 

Optimis quibuſque widebatur Lutherus, nimis malitto:e 

graſſari in ſacras literas Novi Teftamenti. E quorum 

Canone, audaci cenſura rejicitbat Epiſtolam ad Hebr eos, 

Epiſlolam Jacobi, Epiflolam Fude, & Apocalypfim Jo- 

anni. Quas ſane & atrocibus infamabat calumniis in 


ſuis Prefationibus. In Prefatione vero generali, etiam 


in ſacratiſima Evangelia audaciſime manum mittebat : 
wolens in primis repudiandam eſſi vetuſtiſſimam hanc & 
omnibus Chriſtianis notam ac receptam opinionem & ſen- 
tentiam, Efſe ſcilicet Duaturr tantim Ewangelia, toti- 
(63) Joam. demgue Evangelifias (63). i. e. Men of the greateſt 
Cochlæus, d * worth and probity, think that Luther has too ma- 
_— 2 « liciouſly inveighed againſt the ſacred writings of the 
23. „ 0 m © New Teſtament ; from the canon whereof, by his 
| * audacious anſwer, he has rejected the epiſtle to the 
«« Hebrews, the epiſtle of James, the epiſtle of Jude, and 
& the revelation of St. John, which he greatly ſlandered 
e in his prefaces. But in his general preface, he moſt 
0 audaciouſly attacked the molt holy Goſpels ; attem pt- 
ing. in the firſt place, to root out that very ancient opi- 
*© nion, and received by all the Chriſtians, viz. that there 
« are only four Goſpels, and the ſame number of evan- 
66 eliſts.“ The reader will pleaſe to remember, that this 
Cochlæus was one of his greateſt adverſaries ; but, after 
all, ſince we cannot deny but the word framinea was 
inſerted, it is probable that Campian's whole paſlagi 
was copied from ſome old preface ; for, in reality, the 
other epithets are not more injurious than this, and 
even ſeem leſs ſo. Whitaker, like a ſkilful man, 
made an advantage of this, viz. that the advocates for 
the Jeſuit in queſtion could not produce the edition 
they wanted. He made a very good ule of theſe ad- 
vantages ; and profited by Luther's reſtriction, though 
at the ſame time it has not all the ſtrength that way 
be ſuppoſed, and is only a palliative remedy : for a 
man, who ſays that the e ile of St. James 1s an pit 
of ſtraw when compared to the epiltles of St. Paul, 
affirms it, in reality, not to be canonical, nor com- 
poſed by a writer inipired by heaven. It would be 


the Landgrave of Heſſe to have two wives at the ſame time [], but at laſt it was 


nown 


abſurd to fay, that the writers inſpired by the Almighty 
are not all equal in authority ; and that greater credit 
ought to be given to ſome than to others. Would not 
this be ſay ing, that the holy Spirit was negligent with 
regard to ſome of them, and left them to their par- 
ticular opinions whether true or falfe ? Now this can- 
not by any means be admitted, and confequently we 
are obliged to own, that they are all of equal autho- 
rity with regard to us; ſo that when a perſon af- 
firms, that a piece, when compared to the epiſiles of 
St. Paul, is a work of ſtraw, fuch a perſon muſt ne- 
ceflarily confider it as an human compoſition ; and 
on that ſuppoſition, he thinks it allowable in him to 
form ſuch a jadgment of it as is agreeable to the laws 
of criticiſm ; and to cenſure its ſty!e, turn and thoughts, 
exactly in the fame manner as if he was giving his 
judgment of Tertullian and Arnobius. This, how- 
ever, does not excufe Campian's not citing Luther's 
reſtriction, in caſe he found it in the edition on which 
he grounded his accufation ; otherwiſe he fell into the 
ſopltiſm or fallacy, 2 did ſecundum quid ad didtum 
fimplictter. Still reſerving to himſelf a liberty to ſay, 
that, on this occaſion, reſtrictions are only an appear- 
ance of reſerve ; fince the epiſtle of St. James remain- 
ed actually and fully degraded of its character, as ca- 
nonical, and a work inſpired by the Almighty 

[2] He permitting the Landgrave of Heſſe, to have 
Fo wives at the ſame time] Thuanus ſays as follows 
on this ſubject. Aadam quod pleriſque riſa dignum, 
mihi filentio minime præter mittendum viſum eſt, i, ſum 
tam inexhauſti ad wvenereos uſus ſucci fuiſſe, ut cim 
uxore fola uteretur, & illa toties illum admittere non 
peſſet, wir aliogui caſtus quique vagis libidinibus mini me 

lectabatur, ex ejus permiſſu, negotio cum Paſtoribus 
communicato, concubinam unam ſuperinduxerit, cujus 
conſuetudine ardore aliquantum perdomito, parcius ac mo- 
deratius cum uxore vet ſarttur. Tandem hoc ann, qui 
illi climactericus fuit, poftridie Paſch# mortalitatem 
exuit. Inſpecto a Medicis corpore Triorches repertus 


en (). Varillas has ſpoke at large of this affair. (% Thvan- lib, 


Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, was of ſo robutt a 
conſtitution, that one woman was not ſufficient for 
* him; and the Surgeons who opened him after his 
« death, found a natural cauſe for it, which the mo- 
«« defty of our tongue will not ſuffer me to explain in 
* it. . .. He was perſuaded, that his infirmity allowed 
* him to diſpenſe with a rigorous obfervation of the 
„ maxims of the Goſpel; and to have two wives at 
the ſame time. Nothing diſturbed him in the no- 
tion he entertained of it, but the novelty of the 
thing; but he imagined that the approbation of Lu- 
„ther, and of the reſt of the moſt famous Divines of 
his ſect, would juſtify his action. Accordingly he 
*« afſembled them, in form bf a Council, at Wittem- 
„berg in the year one thouſand fire hundred and 
thirty nine. The affair was there examined with 
all the caution, which was thought capable of pre- 
** venting their deciſions from being turned into ridi- 
** cule. Ihe aſſembly foreſaw the fatal conſequences of 


ad annum 1567, 


What they were going to do; but, at laſt, the fear 


of dilobliging the Landgrave pievailed with Luther 
and his chief diſciples over the Law of CuxisT 
Jesus, over conſcience, reputation, and all other 
«+ realons both human and divine. The reſult of the 
aſſembly of Wittemberg, was writ by Melanchthon, 
and figned by Luther and the reſt of the moſt fa- 
% mous Pivites of his ſect. It was expreſſed in ſuch 
„ ſtrong terms, that it could not poſſibly appear ever 
ſo little ambiguous to an 2 and was ſent to 
the Landgrave in form following (60).” Varillas 
then gives a copy of the whole inſtrument, in Latin 
and in French. We therein find an expreſs permiſſion 
granted to the Landgrave, to marry a ſecond wife, 
provided it ſhould be known but to few. It is alſo de- 
clared therein, that any other man, in certain caſes 
of neceſſity, might marry again in bis wife's life-time ; 
and here follow two caſes of neceſſity ſpecified by thoſe 
Doctors: I. If a man, when a captive in another coun- 
try, cannot preſerve or recover his health without en- 
joying a woman. II. If a man be married ta a Jeprous 
woman. Certis tamen caſibus locus eft diſpenſationi, fi quis 
apud exteras nationes captivus ad curam tor porim & ſa- 
4 nitatem 


64) Varillas 
100 de PHerefie, 
lib. 12. page m. 
87. 


65) ( 
v 


page 9 


(66) 


ſultati 


nitatem inibi alteram uxorem ſuperinduceret, vel fa quis 
haberet leproſam ; his caſibus alteram ducere cum con- 
filio ſui Paſloris, non intentione nowam legem inducendi, 
fed ſuæ neceſſitati conſulendi, hunc neſcimus, qua rations 
(65) Cited by damnare liceret (65). Varillas gives, in Latin and 
Varillas, ibid, French, the contract of marriage of the Landgrave 
page 93˙ with Margaret de Saal, to which nuptials that Prince's 
firſt wiſe conſented, This Hiſtorian makes a great 
many reflections on this matter, with a deſign to ſhew, 
that the reaſons of thoſe caſuiſts open a wide door to 
the practice of polygamy ; and he obſerves that the two 
(66) The Con- inſtruments cited by him (66), had bren faithfully co- 
fulration of the pied and collated by Imperial notaries, with the original, 
Divines, _ © preſerved in the archives of Liegenhain, belonging equally 
— wh to the + ag of Heſſe-Cafſel and that of Heſſe Darm. 
adt (67). 

(67) Varillas, 4 But . aroſe, after him, a more artful controver- 
Hift, d.! Herefie, ſial writer (68), who has drawn another piece from 
= 12: pas. "> the ſame place, and made many ſubtie reflections on 
1 the whole. This other piece is the inſtruction given 
(68) Mr. de by the Landgrave to Martin Bucer. We therein find, 
Meaux, Hiffore on one hand, the reaſons which prompted this Prince 
des Variations, to marry a ſecond wife ; and, on the ather, the reaſons 
& ke per ” employed, to induce the Divines to conſent to this, 
K He therein declares, that he never had aa affoction 
for the Princeſs his wife ; and that ſhe is ſo diſagreeable 
and ſo ſubje& to drunkenneſs, that he cannot nor will 
not abſtain from other women, whilſt he is married to 
her only ; and that he yet would not render himſelf ob- 
noxious to the puniſhment which the Scripture denounces 
againſt fornicators and adulterers. Cum videam quod ab 
hoc agendi modo penes madernam uxcrem meam nec pelſim 
(69) Ibid, pag» nec velim abſtinere (69). The Phyſiciars, adds he, 
m. 259- know the ſtrength of my conſtitution: beſides, 1 am 
obliged to aſſiſt often at Diets ; they laſt a Jong time, 
and there is high feaſting on thoſe occaſions. Now 
can I live chaſte at thoſe times? fince I cannot always 
take my wife to them with her great retinue. Primo 
quod initio, quo cam duxi, nec anime, nec deſideris eam 
complexus fuerim. Quali ipſa quogue complexione, ama- 
bilitate, & odore fit, & quomodo interdum ſe ſuper fiuo 
potu gerat, hoc ſciunt ipfius aulæ Praſedi, & Virgi- 
nes, aliique plures: cumgue ad ea deſeribenda difficulta- 
tem habeam, Bucero tamen amnia declaravi. Secund®, 
guia valida complexione, ut Medici ſciumt, ſum, & ſæpe 
contigit ut in faderum & imperii comitiis diu werſer, 
ubi lautè wvivitur & corpus curatur ; quomode me ibi ge- 
rere queam ab/que uxore, cum non ſemper magnum Gy- 
neceum mecum ducere paſſim, facile eft conjicere & conſe- 

(70) Mr. de, ferare (70). He inforced all this with threats and pro- 

eaux, Hiſt. des : . Kot 

Variations, lib. 6, Miſes, which very much puzzled his caſuiſts; for, in 
num, I. pag-m. All probability, had a private Gentleman conſulted 
259+ them on ſuch an affair, he would not have been grati- 
hed in any manner by them. We may therefore ſup- 
poſe very naturally, that they were men of little faith. 
They did not rely, in the manner they ought to have 


afraid that if the Reformation of Germany ſhould not 
be ſupported by thoſe Princes who profeſſed jt, it would 
be extirpated. Experience of paſt tranſactions made 
them fearful. They ſaw that the violence of perſecu- 
tions, and the arms employed by the Rumiſh Princes 
againſt ſuch as had abandoned the Roman Catholic 
faith, had always cruſhed thoſe riſing refarmawons. It 
was uatural for them to dread a like fate, unleſs force 
2 in ſhould be repelled by force. But however this be, it 
3 cannot be denied in general, but that many things fa- 
N vour polygamy in Luther's writings. Luthero error:s 

(72) Pulyzamia hujus dicam ſcripfit Bellarminus baud uno C At pa- 
tram bat. trocinium Luthero præſtare conatus eff Johannes Gerardi, 
(73) Hift, des etiamſi (ne quid diſſimulem ) maculam illam tam plene 
Fariat, liv. 6. eluere non potuerit, guin concedendum fit, Virum illum 
— I, pag. m. magnum imprudentiuſcult nonnunguan de materia hac lo- 
+ cutum efſe (71). Lyſerus gives ſeveral inſtances of 
(74) It is a miſ- it (72). See the note [U]. I will conclude the pre- 
1 e ſent remark with the Biſhop of Meaux's words. Now, 
Charles-Lewis ſays he (73), all this whole myſtery'of iniquity is diſco- 
was dead at the Vered by the pieces which the Elector Palatine Charles- 
time that the Lewis (the Elefor "who died laſt) (74) cauſed to be 
hop of Meaux printed ; and which Prince Erneft of Heſſe, one of Phi- 
"we tis. Jif's deſeendants, has nevealed in part, fince bis turning 


LUT 


known to the world. The Roman Catholics inveighed in very ſtrong terms on that 
account; and ſome Proteſtant Miniſters have not acted with, che requiſite prudence, in 


done, on the promiſes of Chriſt Jeſus; they were 


anſwering 


Cathalic. The bark aubich the Prince Palatine cauſid 
to be printed, is entitled, Conſiderations conſejentieuſes 
ſur le mariage, avec un Eclairciſſemęnt des queſtions 
agitces juſqu” a preſent touchant Vadultere, la para- 
tion, & la polygamie. The back chat pulliſbed is 
German in the year 1659, with the fiftiticus name of 
Daphneus Arcuar ius, under wrhich that of Laurence H- 
ger, one of the Counſellors of that Prince, was Pradguud. 
I muſt obſerve here, that Thuanus was mifinformed 
as to the circumſtances of that affair. According 1p 
that Hiſtorian, the Landgrave was, on one hand, fo 
vigorous in the conjugal exerciſe, that bis Lady copld 
not indulge him in it as he deſited; and on the other, 
was fo chaſte, that he was not willing to port with 
other women. The Princeſs therefore conſented to the 
diverſion which a concubine might make with regard 
to her huſband's vigour ; and this being communicated 
to the Proteſtant Ministers, he was allowed a concu- 
bine in order to damp his flame in ſome meaſure, 
and oblige him to exert himſelf with leſs vigour to- 
wards his Lady (75). But this was not the caſe. He (75) See the ci- 
had never loved her, but had married ber by the per- eon from Thu- 
ſuaſion of ſome of his counſellours, and agaigſt his ning ON 
own inclination; and having, three weeks after his note [2 ] above. 
nuptials, begun to uſe other women, he went on in 
that courſe till his ſecond marriage. fuitio, guo cam 
duxi, nec animo nec deſideric eam complexus futrim . . . 
Si forro diceretur quar mean uxorem duxerim, vere im- 
prudens homo tunc lempori; fui, I ab agu, , mes 
rum Confiligriorum, quorum patior ft defuntta eff, 
ad id perſuaſus ſum. Mairinonun ultra tres ſeftinea- 
nas now ſergavi, fic conftanter perrexi (76). In all 6) Cited in the 
probability ſhe was ignorant of his vigoar, or knew . Veoria- 
only by hearſay. Away with thoſe foolifh wags, who e ls 6. rag. 
might premme to criticiſe 'Thuanus, for ſuppoſing that 
the Princeſs, finding berſelf ung bie to bear ſuch re- 
peated attacks,, deſired tue aid of a contubive. Mon- 
tagne would no: have ſcrupled to rally this hiſtorian in 
queſtion on that article; but his authority way be 
ſuſſ ected. Here follows a paſſage from his ellays, 
We have alto read of a diipucc .. that broke out 
„in Catalonia, between a woman and ner bufbind ; 
* ſhe complaining of his two aſſiduous efforts, (not 
that I believe the was incommaded by chem; bor 
] do not credit miracles except in matters of fuith) 
as upon this pretence, to retrench and curb the au- 
*« thority, which is the fundamental action of the mar- 
*« riage-ſtate, of huſhands over their wives; and to 
© ſhew that their ill nature and matice paſs beyond 
the nuptial hed, and trample under foot even the 
*« graces and pleaſures of Venus: to which complaint 
the huſband, who was a truly brutal and cruel man, 
made this reply ; that he could not diſpenſe with 
leſs than ten times, even on {ailing days. This inci- 
** dent gave occaſion to the ſignal decree of the Queen 
* of Arragon, by which that good Ogeen, after ma- 
* tare. deliberatiun with her council, to eſtabliſh a 
rule and example far all ages, of the moderation 
aud madeſty required in lawtul matrimony, ordained 
as the lawful and neceſſary bounds, fix times a day; 
„ abating and giving up a conſiderable portion of the 
* wants and deſires of her ſex, to ſettle, as the ſaid, 
an eaſy and conſequently a permanent and im- 
„% mutable form. This makes the learned cry. how 
+ vaſt muſt be a woman's appetite, and concupiſcence, 
« ſince their reaſan, their reforination, and continence 
js ſettled in this propertuan (77) ! Montagne, 
Peruſe the remark [ D] of the article GLEICHEN ; Aas, 3 
and call to mind that a grgat number of authors, who EY 2 
relate the ſame particular as Montagne, and paſſing their 
jokes on it, do this in a view of excrcifing their wit 
rather than to ſhew their own ſentiments. Some of 
them are at leaſt perſuaded, that they have ſometimes 
been ſincerely told it is enough. 


«5 


Claudite jam vive, pueri, fat prote biberunt (78), 78) Virgil. Fe- 
| log. 3 ver. ut, 
« Now drain the ditches, and the folds reſtrain ; 5 
Their moiſtuce has already drench'd the plain.” 

} Davorx. 
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LUT 


anſwering, for Luther [R]. They have advanced ſome principles that are evidently per- 
nicious, and thoſe among them which are moſt tolerable are ot ſuch a nature, that they 


IXI Some Proteflant Miniſ/ers lane not ated with 
the requiſite prudence, in anſwering for Luther.) The 
only anſwer that ought to have been made to the 
Biſhop of Meaux, was to ſay, as Bainage did very pru- 

(79) Baſnage, dently (70) ; I. That Luther ſhould not have permitted 
ft. de la Reli- the Landgrave of Heſſe to marry a jecond wife, whiljt 
770 3 the firſt was living, and that the Biſhop of Meaux had 
| Pipe: 44% ''* reaſon to cenſure him on that account. II. That the 
Roman Pontifs have been guilty of exceſſes much 
more criminal ; the conſequence of which is, that the 
fault which ſome Pa piſls object to Luther has no weight; 
ſor, if this fault prevented his being an inſtrument in 
the hand of God, to declare the truth, and reform 
the Church ; the Roman Catholics would be greatly in 
the wrong to believe, that the Popes, who committed 
fins of a much more flagrant nature than that, were 
nevertheleſs the living oracles of the Church, and the 
Vicars of Chriſt Jeſus. Ir is certain that the Roman 
Catholics, cannot infer any thing from this action of 
the reformers, nor from any other, to invalidate the 
reformation, without deſtroying a principle which they 
0 themſelves ſtand in great need of, viz. that the Popes, 
though they have committed the moſi enormous crimes, 
yet, when they ce ex Cathedra, may deliver 
a truth which all the faithful ought to obſerve. 

Had the author of the Paſtoral Letters acted as ju- 
diciouſly as Baſnage, he would never have expoſed his 
cauſe to ſuch objections as it was impoſſible for him 
ever to remove. In the firſt place, he would have 
owned the charge; for if we are allowed to icruple the 


gre of the inſtruments publiſhed by the Elector 


alatine Charles Lewis, atteſted by an Imperial No- 

tary, declaring that they were copied from the origi- 

nal lodged in the archives of the houſe of Heſſe, it 

will be impoſſible ever to prove any facts; the moſt 

authentic declarations of the Courts of Princes, the 

Privy-Seal, the Great-Seal, and all the valid teſtimo- 

nies that can be thought of, will prove a weak barrier 

againſt an obſtinate arguer. It would therefore have 

been prudent, not to doubt, whether the Landgrave 

Philip obtained from Luther and ſome other Proteſtant 

Miniſters, a diſpenſation to marry two wives, I ſay 

this farther ; the reverence that we ought to bear to the 

moſt illuſtrious houſe of Heſſe, and to the memory of 

a Proteſtant Elector, will not allow us to doubt of this; 

and nevertheleſs, the author of the Paftoral Letters de- 

(80) See the 7th clares plainly that he doubts it (80). But his great 
Lattre Paſtorale, fault lies here, viz. that to extenuate the com- 
2 8 lacency of the Proteſtant Miniſters in queſtion, 
me ho. tick Lot G exhibits whatever can ſhew, that the law of mar- 
ter of Tableau du riage of one man with one woman, is liable to a thou- 
Secinianiſme, pat · ſand exceptions; and is expreſly for having it ſacrificed 
* to the im pious power of a luſtful conſtitution. There i, 
(81) Vll Litre no compariſon, lays he (81), belaueen theſe two evil;, 
Poftorale, of anno wiz. the having recourſe to the bad remedy of a /+- 
2 bag. 176. cond marriage ; or to indulge in committing @ thouſand 
_ impure actions, which are the infallible conſequences of ce- 
libacy, in a; ena who are not of a chaſte complexion. 

But he has oppoſed, on this occaſion, both by 

the Romaniſts and Proteſtant writers. The author of 

f Hiſtoire des Variations told him, that this principle 

would carry us to very great lengths. The acciden- 

« tal perpetual indiſpoſition of a huſband or wife is 

« noleſs an obſtacle than abſence or even captivity : 

« married people, therefore, according to this way of 

«« reaſoning ſhould cruelly ſeparate from each . 

When reduced to the deplorable conditions above- 

«« mentioned ; but an abſolute diſparity of tempers, one 

of the moſt incurable diſeaſes, will be an equally 

(82) Mr. e neceſſary impediment (82).” This Proteſtant Mi. 
Meaux, I A. niſter has met with many opponents, both Lay men 
vertiſement, page and Divines, in his Church. The Biſhop of Meaux 
131. Dutch edit · ſets before-him (83) a letter of a Proteſtant Miniſter, 
($3) Ibid. pag, Who © bluſhes for his brother, on account of theſe ne- 
136. «« ceſlities in oppoſition to the Goſpel, and of thoſe 
«© unavoidable impurities . . . and who is ſenſible of the 

« inconveniency, which would reſult from this impure 

« doctrine that ſhould introduce the practice of di- 

* yorces, and even of polygamy, as ſoon as one of 

«« the parties ſhould labour under any diſeaſe : I do 

„ not ſay of an incurable, but a tedious one; or 


« where any other impediment ſhould be found, that 


had 


« might oblige them to live ſeparate.” This Mi. 
niſter did not publiſh his name; but another, lifting 
his head aloft, exhibited this doctrine purpoſely that 
it might be cenſured ; and at laft, has publiſhed that 
it is a principle, whence the following concluſion re- 
ſults naturally, viz. when a man has a fick wife, he 
** more certain, adds be; an equal neceſſity gives an 
equal privilege; and if a huſband is prevented, as 
„ much from cohabiting with his wife by a palſy, as 
„by his captivity among the Barbarians, he has an 
equal right to endeavour to remedy his incontinence, 
„by marrying a ſecond wife.” Monſ. De Beaural, a- 
mong the Laity, has carried this point ſtill farther (85). 
Another Layman aſſerts that this maxim (86) [opens 


is at liberty to marry another (84). Nothing is (84) See a bet 


by E. Sautin, 
Miniſter of the 
Walloon Church: 
in Utrecht, inti. 
tled, Examen & 
la Tbeclapie A 


Mr, June, pag. 
Ol. 


($;) dee h's Re 


„a door to the moſt dreadful irregularities ; it per- £ © "4, 


„ mits an unchaſte man, whole wife has been long 
« afflited with fickneſs, to marry another woman, 
„and another, and ſo on for ever, in caſe Providence 
* ſo ordered it that they ſhould be all fickly. Thus a 
door is opened for Turkiſh polygamy to force its 
% way into the Chriſtian world, and filling it with its 
* brutal impurities. Nay much more, we here be- 
hold in the Chriſtian world, what was never allowed 
„among the antient Heathens, and is not ſeen at 
„this time among the Mahometans; here, I ſoy, a 
woman is authoriſed to have ſeveral huſbands at the 
« ſame time, when, not being endued with the giſt 
of continency, ſhe is married to a ſickly huſband ; 
* for it would be ridiculous to aflert, that it is leſs 
criminal in them, to induige in promiicaous luſts, 
*« which according to the Miniſter in queſtion, are 
the infallible conſequences of celibacy in ſome con- 
ſtitutions, than to recur to the remedy of a ſecond 
„% huſband. It is therefore manifeſt, that his maxim 
is the ſource of the moſt ſhameful and moſt obſcene 
* licentiouſneſs the world ever ſaw ; and that nothing 
can poſſibly expoſe our Church to more ſevere re- 
«« proaches, than this doftrine of Mr. Juricu, in caſe it 
„ be not condemned by our Synods. All the laws 
which decency and the wiſdom of magiſtates have 
eſtabliſhed, to prevent widows from , marrying be- 
fore a certain limited time, fall to the ground ; or 
are only a tyrannical impoſition, which make per- 
ſons of a certain conſtitution, immerſe themicl:es 
in a numberleſs multitude of lewd actions.“ Tae 
author of the Paſtoral Letters invents an huadred expe- 
dients (87), to extricate himſelf, if poſſible, wich reſ- 
pect to certain other difficulties, which had been pro- 
poſed to him concerning divorces and ſecond mar- 
ria ges; but he found it impoſſible to extricate himſelf 
from this. All he could do, was to calumniate his ac- 
cuſer; for that man is guilty of calumny, who com- 
plains of his being accuſed of a thing that was not laid 
to his charge (88). Thus we fee, how much it con- 
cerns thoſe who attempt to anſwer a controverſial 
work to proceed leifure'y; tor, it they once ſuffer 
themſelves to be hurried away by the thoughtleſ im- 
petuoſity of their genius and diſpoſition, they marr the 
belt caules. 

What I faid above concerning zhe reverence wwe owe 
to the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Heje, ard to the memory 
of a Proteſtant Elector, would not be very i:telligible 
to every one, if I did not explain it. Ihe inflru- 
ments of this ſecond marriage were taken from the 
archives of Zigenhain, avhich is common to the branch 
of Heſſe Caſſel, and to that of Darmſtadt (8g). Prince 
Ernett of Heſſe Rhinfeld, having embraced the Ro- 
miſh religion, was extremely deſirous they ſhould be 
publiſhed, from a ſuppoſition that this would do a pre- 
judice to the Church he deſerted (90) ; and it is plain 
they are a diſgrace to Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, 
&c. It is therefore no ways probable, that the Land- 
graves of Heſſe Caſſel, and thoſe of Heſſe Darinſtadt, 
the latter Lutherans, the former Calviniſts, would 
have been filent, had there been any ſuſpicion that 
the inſtruments in queſtion were ivppoſttitious. Theſe 

reat Princes could not be ſufficiently blamed, if they 

d entertained any ſuſpicion of this, and yet had not 
endeavoured, in any manner, to oppoſe the deſign ot 
the Landgrave Erneſt, who had lately turned Roman 
Catholic. It would therefore argue a want of the re- 

4 verence 


(86) Gee the 
piece intit lea, 
Declaration 4: 
Mr, Bayl-, Pap. 
18. 


($7) See Letter 
VI of Tables 
du Sujniantine, 


page zcc, C 


($$) See Sauria, 
amen de 14 
Juelis de Mr. 


Ju iu, pos- $0 ts 


(89) V arilla, 
Hit. de Ila gie, 
liv. 12. page 87. 


(90) Ser Varillss, 
ibid. @ Mr. de 
Meaux, . di. 
V ariations, live. 
num. 1. ſub N 
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had better have been filent on that head [S J. Mr. Claude ſpeaks extremely judiciouſly of 
this great reformer T]; he having cleared him, among other things, on a point which 
occaſioned the writing ſeveral pieces z I mean Luther's diſpute with the Devil concerning 


private maſſes [U]. 


verence which is due to them, to doubt that the inſtru- 
ments in queſtion are authentic; for it is ſuppoſing 
that they permit, on the authority of their archives, 
the reformers to be publickly ſlandered, and very un- 
juſtly branded, in order to reflect diſhonour on the 
Proteſtant Religion. But as they are no ways capable 
of an indifference, which would be ſo injurious to 
them, we ought to be firmly perſuaded, that their 
filence on that occaſion clearly proves the validity of 
thoſe inſtruments. And, with regard to the EleQor 
Palatine, would it not cover him with confuſion, could 
it be proved, that he conimanded one of his Coun- 
ſellors to publiſh falſe inftruments of that kind ? I am 
very ſenſible, that it was very much his intereſt, thoſe 
inſtruments ſhould be perfectly genuine, becauſe he 
did all that lay in his power to get a ſanction given 
to his marriage with a Lady, whom he kept in the 
life-time of his Electreſs, for which reaſon that Lady 
left him, and would not be his wife any longer ; but, 
in fine, he was a Prince of too much honour and pru- 
dence, to —_ to juſtify himſelf by a ſuppoſititious 
incident, the falfity of which might have been eaſily 
() She was of proved by the relations of the Electreſs (91). 
che Houſe of [SJ . . . they bad better have been filent on that 
Reiſe, 15 The author of the Paſtoral X. — ex- 
tiated | on the practice me Govern- 
(92) See the 6th — * Nr. was giving a handle to three 
Lener of e,“ objections; for Iſt, his opponents (93) did not fail to 
pag- 303 77 advantage of this, as though the civil Laws eſta- 
: bliſhed among Proteſtants, indulged even too great a 
6% Mr. de latitude in matrimonial affairs; and as if but a few 


Meaux, Defenſe particular had diſapproved it, at the ſame 
% ee ee, time that he had the general practice on his fide. 


II. All the examples he „or could produce, 
— we the ſubject 23 
not bei of one man with two wives, 
doth living in the houk with him at the ſame time, 
in the manner as the Landgrave's two wives did. 
III. A Caſuiſt is not to form his coneluſions from the 
cuſtom or practice tolerated by Sovereigns. What 
man but has heard of the prodigious abuſes, to which 
the civil Laws have given a ion, or tolerated, in 
the Chriſtian world during many Centuries with re- 
94) See remark ſpect to marriage (94) ? 'The Church has made oppo- 
of arti- ſition, and thereby cauſed thoſe things to be altered 
ce LAMBERT. „hich were not ſufficiently reconcileable with the Goſ- 
pel. What a fine caſe ſhould we be in, were Ca- 
ſuiſts to approve all that Sovereign Princes tolerate ? 
Do not they permit fornication to be unpuniſhed in 
(95) Seethe re- moſt countries (95)? If a ſuit happens between a 
mark [D] of the young woman and a man who got her with child, the 
4 worſt ſhe can fear is, that the man will not be ſen- 
6) 1 do not tenced to give her a certain ſum of money (96) ; as 
freak of ſuch 3+ for cenſure or other penalties, ſhe has no reaſon to 
with chile. upon dread them; the Judges referring all this to her con- 
2 promiſe made feſſor, her relations, or the conſiſtory to which ſhe 
to marry them, belongs. And are not Play- houſes not only tolerated, 
by men on a le- but protected by the Prince? Have not the fingers in 
rio tar. (6 the Opera at Paris a of ſoldiers drawn out of 
often obtain a de- the King's houſhold troops? And yet, are not the 
ere which forces Clergy inveighing perpetually, from their pulpits, 
the men to marry againſt Play-houſes ? And the inſtant ſome ecclefiattical 
them: author preſumes to write in favour of the ſtage, 1s he 
not immediately peſtered with a numberleſs multitude 
(97) This hap- of anſwers, and forced to make a recaniation (97)? 
2 * Fool in Thus an honeſt Caſuiſt will not ſquare his opinions 
on Garant from the practice of the civil Law, in matters relati 
bock written in to diſſoluteneſs. | 
favour of Plays, Whoever is deſirous of ſeeing as good an anſwer as 
the author of could be made to the Biſhop of Meaux, with * 
was fup- to the Landgrave's marriage, ſhould read - 
ther France dorf (98) 
rancis n 
Ciffaro. See the [TI Mr. Claude ſpeaks extremely judicioufly of Luther. ] 
Hamburg Journal He writes thus. I confeſs that it were to be wiſhed 
62 F 8 , „ Luther had ſhewn more temper than he has done 
* in his manner of writing; and that his great and 
(98) iſe. Luther, © invincible courage, his Rtrong zeal for truth, 
Add. . 79+ and his uninterrupted, unſhaken reſolution, had 


3. 
Vor. VII. 3 


Luther 


*« been joined with moderation and reſerve, 
«« But theſe faults, which moſt commonly are the ef- 
fett of conſtitution, prevent not our entertaining an 
«« eſteem for men, when, in other reſpects, we find 
them to be ſincerely pious, and poſſeſſed of virtues 
6 2 heroic, ſuch as were ſeen to ſhine forth in 
A For we do not ſcruple to applaud Lucifer 
« Biſhop of Cagliari, nor to admire the exalted qua- 
«« lities of St. Jerom, though we acknowledge that 
„ their manner of writing diſcovers too much heat 
and virulence, Perhaps too, it was particularly ne- 
« ceſlary, at the time of the reformation, to employ 
«« all the force of expreſſion, the better to awake men 
*« out of the deep lethargy in which they had been 
« ſo long plunged. However this be, I will grant 
that Luther ought to have been more reſerved in 
«« his expreſſions ; and had the author of the Preju- 
= ge confined himſelf merely to complain of the 
«© ſharpneſs of his ſtyle, we ſhould have made no o- 
«« ther anſwer but this, viz. not to imitate thence 
« forward what he himſelf anſwered in others (99).” (99) Claude, 
All this is beautiful and juſt. I will only obſerve, that p42 Pag 
a general method of juſtifying perſons from hence, 2. chap. 5. pag. 
viz. becauſe their qualities were very proper, in the 331. Dutch edit» 
ſtate of the world at that time, to produce good effects, 120. 

would be a very fallacious way of reaſoning. No one 

doubts but that Providence knows how to make choice 

of the moſt effetual means to attain its ends; but as 

the bad qualities of men are, at certain ſeaſons, better 

adapted than their virtues to execute the decrees of 

heaven; it would be 22 ill way of reaſoning to 

conclude, that violence and paſſion are praiſe - worthy, 

upon pretence that the depravity and corruption of the 

world require ſevere treatment. I own that the wiſ- 

dom of God ſhines forth in the employment of ſuch (100) Remark 


% 


be very vicious. I obſerved above (100), that Car- JuLis 11 
dinal Palavicini has apologized for Julius II, upon : 

that the Church fied in need of a Pope of a (79!) We may 
martial diſpoſition. ; apply here the 


inſtruments ; but then the inſtruments themſelves may 52 4 citat. (42) 
© e 


[U] He has cleared Luther, with regard to bis Dif 4 


pute with the Devil concerning private Maſſes.) There Expeter «a, 
are ſome objections which —— — writers — — 
leave to be diſcuſſed by the meaneſt claſs of writers; %. Sat. 1. 
but there are others, which are employed by authors o 
all ranks (101), as well thoſe who preach controverſy (102 Prijugez 
on a ſtage, at the corners of ſtreets, as others who 4e contre 
inſtru& from the molt conſpicuous pulpits. The ob- c , 
jection I ſpeak. of is one of theſe. The moſt inconſi- Bray, , 7. 
derable miſſionary of a village has always urged it; 1682. He cites 
and Mr. Nicolle propoſed it with a very grave air. Luther, tom. 6. 
No man, ſays he (102), but Luther, ever dared to N 
boaſt, in a printed book, his having beld a long conference 4. fol. 131, 
with the devil ; his being convinced, by the reaſons the (103) Claude, 
devil gave, that private Maſſes were an abuſe ; and Dffenje de la Rea 
that this was the mative which had prompted him to /*" mation, Part a. 
aboliſh them. But common ſenſe has made all other men a ia 333 
conclude, . . . that it <vas the utmoſt madneſi to look ** 
upon the devil as the maſier of truth, and to become his (104) It is that 
diſciple. Claude made a very good anſwer to this of 1682. The 
objection (103). This is one of the four places of his title tells us, that 
book which the Janſeniſts anſwered in the work en- 5, a: Printed at 
titled, 4 confutation of the anſwer made by a Lutheran ry — : 
Miniſter, concerning Luther's conference with the devil ; wg 
and they did not fail to inſert this part of their reply, (r05} It was 
in the ſecond edition of the Prejugez (104). If the Wrote by Secken- 
reader is deſirous of _ a complete aniwer to this dorf. See the Ju- 
objection, he need but the piece, an extract of = fthekrk = 
which is given in the Nouvelles de Ia Republique des Baabe e Af 
Lattres, for January 1687. This piece (105) ſtrong- tom. 8. pag. 70, 
ly confutes a ſmall book of Abbe de Cordemoi. The 
Biſhop of Meaux (106) did not forget this reproach (cs) Hil. der 
which was caſt upon Luther; but ſee how Baſnage num. 1 he 
anſwered him (107). 5 

The advantages which the Romiſh controverſial (107) F. nage, 
writers pretend to draw from thence are doubtleſs ima- C. 4e EE 
ginary ; but it is not in any manner probable, that +, ans 38 
we can look upon as @ kind of figure or parable, this 6. © g 
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Luther died the 18th of February 1546. K numberleſs multitude of falſuies 
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ſtory of Martin Luther, as Claude pretends: for Lu- 
ther owns, in ſeveral parts of his writings, that he 
very well knows in what manner the devil diſputes, 
and that it had coſt him many an uneaſy night. Mul. 
tas notes mibi ſatis aimarilentas & acerbas reddere ille 
(108) Luther, novit (108). He diſputes, ſays he, in ſo forcible a 
ubi infra, apud manner, that it occaſions ſudden death; and he is of 
3 «bi opinion that this misſortune happened to Oecolampa- 
* dius and Emſerus. The only agreeable circumſtance, 
which, according to him, happens in theſe diſputes, 
is, that the devil diſpatches them ſoon, and does not 
ſpin them to any length, when he finds a man alone 
in his houſe. Diabolus ſua argumenta fortiter figere & 
urgere novit. Voce quogue gravi & forti utitur. Net 
longis & multis meditationibus diſputationes ejuſmodi 
tranfiguntur, ſed momento uno & queſtio & reſponſio ab. 
falvitur. Senſi equidem & probe expertus ſum, quam ob 
cauſam illud nonnunquam evenire foleat, ut ſub auroram 
quidam mortui in flatis ſuis inveniantur. Corpus illi 
perimere wel jugulare poteſt : Nec id modo, werim & 
animam diſputationibus futs ita urgere, & in anguſtum 
coarctare novit, ut in momento quoque illi excedendum fit, 
quo ſane me quoque non ſemel n me perpulit . . 
Credo equidem quod Emferus & Occolampadius, aliigue 
horum fimiles, iſtiuſmodi ignitis Satane telis & haſtis 
confoſſi ſubitanea morte perierint. Nemo enim mortalium 
citra fingulare Dei auxilium ac robur illas ſuſtinere & 
perferre poteſt. Fucundum equidem ſeſe diſputando præ- 
bet, ſeilicet. Brevibus enim tranſigit omnia, nec diu mo- 
ras nefit, fiquidem wirum ſolitarium domi ſuæ invent- 
(100) Lacken i, (109). i. e. The devil is very able to urge and 
dr Mifſe privets, fix his arguments. He ſpeaks in a ſtrong, grave 
tom. 6. Jen. fol. gum Peak a 8, 8 
$1. apud Hoſpin, ** tone of voice; nor are ſuch diſputations carried on 
Hiſt. Sacrament. ** in long or manifold meditations; but the queſtion 
Part a. folio 220. ig ſtarted and anſwered in an inſtant. I have diſ- 
W 2906s «© covered the reaſon, why ſome perſons have been 
« found, at day break, dead in their beds: for he is 
« able to ſtrangle the body; nor this only, but to preſs 
« the ſoul in ſuch a manner by his diſputations, and 
« drive it to ſuch extremities, as to force it out in an 
* inſtant; to which extremes he has almoſt drove 
„ me more than once, I indeed am perſuaded, 
„that Emſerus and Oecolampadius, and ſuch like, 
« ſtruck by the fiery darts and ſpears of Satan, 
« died a ſudden death. No mortal man is able 
to bear up againſt them, -unleſs he is in- 
„ dulged extraordinary aſſiſtance and ſtrength from 
„ God. His manner, indeed, of diſputation is plea- 
„ ſant enough ; he diſpatching every thing in few 
«© words, and not uſing the leaſt delay, particularly 
«« if he finds a man alone in his houſe.” Add to 
this the following words from Tom. VII. of Luther's 


works, folio 233, printed at Wittemberg. Urget - 


(Satan) in immenſum corda, nec definit nifi repulſus verbo 
Dei: & ego plane perſuaſus ſum, E 2 & Occo- 
lampadium & ſimiles, his ictibus horribilibus & quaſſa- 


tionibus ſubitò extinaos 725 3 nec enim humanum cor hor- 


rendum bunc & ineffabilem impetum, niſi Deus illi adſit, 


perferre poteſt, c. 1. e. Satan attacks the heart in 
« a moſt furious manner, nor will deſiſt unleſs he be 
(110) Fitz-Si- *©* repulſed by the word of God ; and 1 am firmly of 
mon, in Britan- opinion, that Empſerus, Oecolampadius, and others 
nomachia Miniſt. like them, were ſuddenly killed by theſe dreadful 
22 * „ ſhocks; nor can the heart of man bear up againſt 
— Ticb. ds © theſe terrible and inexpreſlible attacks, unleſs it be 
verbo Dei fol, ** aided by the Almighty.” See the 2d edition of 
23 · in Collog, Nicolle's Prejugez, pag. 366. It is affirmed that Lu- 
Francofurt. fol. ther ſaid, that if the Sacramentarians did not under- 
vhs ſtand the Scripture, it is becauſe they do not diſpute 
(x11) Idem with the devil, the beſt opponent that can be met 
Fitz- Simon, ibid. with; and that no one, without carrying him about 
pat · 353: He hanging him at his neck, as he did, could be any more 
cies Eraſmus and than a ſpeculative Divine. Qaod Sacramentarii (inquit 
88 Lutherus) ſacram Scripturam non intelligunt, hac cauſa 
niſcere int er27. Offs quia verum opponentem, nempe diabolum non habent, 
Conciones Wite- qui demum bene docere eos ſolet. Subdit : Ogando dia- 
berga & Argen- bolum ejuſmodi collo non habemus affixum, nibil niſi ſpe- 
ws N in culativi Theologi ſumus (110). . . Ego Diabolum in- 
hen tus & in cute novi, quippe quocum plus uno ſalis modio 
(112) Fitz-Si> comederim (111). . . . Diabolus mulio frequentius & 
mon, ibid. pag, propius mihi in lecto accubare ſolet, ſeu condormit, quam 
353» 354. He mea Catherina. Mecum in dormitorio deambulare ſolet. 
Cites the Ce- Ego Diabolum collo meo affixum babui (112). i. e. 


. mesa. 4e The reaſon, ſays Luther, why the Sacramentarians 


ye chaſte ſouls,) that it wwas as difficult fur . to 
(10. 4 


#8 '# 
| 


have 
„ do not underfiand the Scripteres, in hecanls they 


i .4 


are not engaged with the true opponent, that is, 


„„the devil, who, in the end, is uſed to teach them 
« right. He add:; when we have not the devil hung 
© about our necks in this manner, we are but {pecu- 
« lative divines. . .. , I am. thoroughly, acquainted 
« with the devil, having eat above one buſhel of ſalt 
« with him... . The devil Lies or ſleeps oftner in 
«© bed with me, and nearer to me than my Catherine. 
He uſes to walk up and down my bed-cham 
„with me.. . I have had che devil hanging about 
*« my neck &c.“ I conclude with obſerving, that 
Mr. Claude, ſhould not have ſuf) in any man- 
ner, that this diſputation of Luther was merely a kind 
of parable. 13102 01 + | 

He has anſwered another objection of the author of 
the Prejugez, grounded, in this, viz. that one would 
imagine, that Luther Had excited thoſe of his ſed to 


Slaughter, Nicolle lays this to his charge, but Claude 


clears him on that occaſion, I imagined that he had 

repelled another attack, I mean that grounded on the 

famous words following, / nolit ux weniat ancilla ; 

i.e. © if the wife is not willing, let the hand-maid 

„ come ; but having haſtily run over his defence of 

the reformation, and the book. of Prejugez, I did not 

meet with any thing relating to it. The Biſhop of 

Meaux has not fargot this reproach of the miſſiona- 

ries. His words are as follow (113). ** 1 was al- (113) He. ds 
«« ways afraid to ſpeak of thoſe unavoidable neceſſities, vo lid. 6. 
«« which he allowed in the union of the two ſexes, 235. OP 
and the ſcandalous ſermon upon marriage, he had 

«« preached in Wittemberg ; but ſince the ſequel of 

this ſtory. has once obliged me to break through a 

«« reſtraint, which modeſty had laid me under, I can 

no longer conceal what is found fairly _ print- 

« ed in Luther's works. It is therefore certain that, 

in a Sermon preached by him, for the. reforming of 
„marriage in Wittemberg, be was not aſhamed to 

„% pronounce the infamous and ſcandalous words fol- 

„ lowing (*). - / they * olhſlinate (he ſpeaks of A 
«« the women) it 4s fitting their huſbands u Jay unto 123. : 
* them , 1f you <vill not, another will ; 1f the miſtreſs 

«6 cwill not come, let the handmaid advance. . . . How- 

« ever, the huſband muſt firſt bring his wiſe before 

« the Church; and admoniſh her two or three times; 

« which being done, divorce her, and take Eſther 

«« inſtead of Vaſti.“ The Biſhop of Meaux writes as 
follows in another place; Luther had declared, ina. 
aoft dreadful manner, againſi monaſtic wews, inſomuch 
that be ſpoke thus of that of continence, (ſbut your ears, 


keep it, as to diveſt themſelves of their ſex 
would ſhock modeſt . ould 1 4 5 i words he * þ 55 
employs, on that ſubject, in many places; and the man- | 

ner in which be ſpeaks concerning the impoſſibility of li- 

ving chaſte. I cannot think how he will be able to recon- 

cile this with the life, which, according to his own ac- 

count, be led in the moſt ſpotleſs manner, during all the 

time of his celibacy, and till be was forty five years of 

age (114). He is accuſed of ſaying from a pulpit, (114) Mr. de 


that it is a happineſs if, where there were but five Nux, Hiſe. de 


young women and as many men in a village, they \ . 
ſhould preſerve their chaſtity till they had — 4 = wc 
age of twenty, and that ſuch a conduct would exceed 
the purity of the Apoſtolical ages and thoſe of the 
martyrs ; and that a man who is able to live without 
a wife, raiſes himſelf as far above human nature, as if 
he could live without eating. Bene cum Republica agi, 
ft in aliqua una civitate vel quingue wirgines & guingue 
mares annum vigeſi mum caſti attigerint ; idque plus efſe 
guam tempore Apoſtolurum & Martyrum acciderit . . . 
emum, non minus vires nature tranſgredi hominem cæ- 
libem, quam fi nihil omninò comederet wel biberet (115). (115) Luther- 


"Theſe are things, which one muſt not attempt to juſti- %, de #19? 


fy ; they are exceſſes and firſt impulſes, which doubt- 2 
leſs, Luther himſelf abhorred before he died. Can , 1523. 45 
any thing more ſatyrical be ſaid againſt the laws cano- Fitz Simon, 1 
nical and civil, which do not force perſons, to marry, Britann. Maniſe 
and command them to marry but one wife ? Theſe Pag. 155 
principles of Luther are incompatible with thoſe, which 

ordain the marrying but one wife. I do not doubt 

but that theſe: wild allies of his zeal, againſt monaſtic 

vows, occaſioned the accuſation that was formed againſt 

him. George Duke of Saxony complained, that a- 


dultery 


(+) Ep. ad Wil 


C Fa 22 
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have been ſpread concerning his death [£4]; and his enemmieg publiſhed, untruths 


_ 
F 
* 


Luther had taught that a woman, who did not conceive 
by her huſband, ſhould have recourſe to another man ; 
and that if ſhe proved with child, the huſband muſt 
keep the child; whilſt, on the other fide, a huſband, 
whoſe wife was. barren, might' uſe the ſame privilege. 
The abovementioned Prince: hed Luther himjelf 

(116) It was with this (4316). in a letter he wrote to him in the year 

groundleſs. Se 1526, - Duande tam numerdſa perpetrata ſunt adulteria 

Seckendorf, Hiſt. yum poſtea quam tu ſeribtre i non dubitaſti : fi mulier a 

Luther. liv. 2* Hiro ſus conci pere nequeat, ut. ad alium ſe tramferat a 

* quo poſſit farcundari, & maritus prolem inde natam alere 

(117) Sers, ferearur 2 Ju demgus wir faciat (117). This was car- 

Conment, pag. m. Tying the point farther than Lycurgus. 

195 [X] 4  mumberleſs multitude of falſities have been 
ſpread concerming Luther's death.} Some relate that he 
died ſuddenly; others that be laid violent hands on 
himſelf ;, others. again that the devil ſtrangled him; 
and a fourth, that his corps ſtunk to ſuch a degree, 
that thoſe who were carrying/ it, in order for burial, 
were forced to leave it by the way. Thoſe who pub- 

liſhed theſe ſlanders are not mean, nameleſs perſons, 
but very famous writers, a circumſtance which reflects 

' a ſcandal on the whole body of Popery ; for ſuch fic- 

tions ſhould not be ſuffered to be printed; and the li. 
cenſers of books ought to expunge them, unleſs they 
ſaw them proved in a judicial manner. The reader 
will now ſee who the authors were that publiſhed the 
impertinencies in queſtion. Pontificii . . . . afſerunt 
mortem Lutheri fuifſe malam & infelicem, ſed de mortis 
genere non unam eandemque fovent ſententiam. Quidam 
contendunt, Lutherum ſbi ipſi violentas manus intuliſſe, 
ita Lutbero ailogupiar tribuit Thomas Boxius de Signis 
Ecclefiz T. 2. lib. 23. c. 8. Quem lacum etiam ad- 
ducit Cornelius à Lapide, qui ad cap. II. poſt Epiſt. 
Petri ſeribit : Lutherum cum veſpere lautè cœnaſſet, 
noctu deſperatione & furiis Dæmonum actum ſibi in- 
jets laqueò necem intuliſſe, aſſeruit ejus famulus poſtea 
ad orthodoxam fidem converſus. Quidam calumniatur, 
Lutherum morte repentina obiiſſe. Ii Bellar miuus |. 
4. de Eccleſ. c. 17. F. Lutherus, ex Cochlæas de wita 
Lutheri hæc adducit : Lutherus morte repentina ſubla- 
tus eſt. Nam cum veſpere -opiparam cœnam ſumſiſſet, 
lztus & ſanus, & facetiis ſuis omnes ad riſum provo- 
caſlet, eadem nocte mortuus eſt. Quidam es impudentiæ 
progrediuntur, ut eum à Cacodæmone ſublatum fuiſſe 
calumnientur. a Guilielmus Beſſaus Feſuita Gallus 
in Concept. Theol. Sabbath. poſt cineres, p. 102. de 
morte Lutheri diſſerit: Lutherus bene potus, & cibis 
diſtentus, abſque ullo pietatis ſigno cubitum ſecedens 
apud inferos pernoctavit. Unde & Coſterus in venenat 
ſus carmine de morte Lutheri ita canit : | 

Infelix ex alvo animam diffudit ARIUS, 

Hunc ſequeris nimio vane Luthere mero. 


His omnibus pollicem premit Fabianus Fuſlinianus, qui in 
Comment. in cap. VI. Tobie ita ſcribit : Iplummet 
Lutherum ſubitanea & improviſa morte a ſuo Cacodz- 
mone ſublatum, peremtumque plurimi cenſent, quod. 
vocati ad eum Medici morbum vel ignorare ſe fateren- 
tur, vel apoplexiam fingerent. . . . Extat hiſtoria de 
morte Lutheri a viris fide dignis, qui ipſi agonizanti ad- 
fliterunt, deſeripta widelicet à Fuſto Jona, Michatle 
Cælio, Fohan. Aurifabro Vinarieni, qui coram Deo & 
in conſpectu Chriſti teſtantur, quod ſanta fide & bond 
conſcientia hifloriam abitũs Lutheri referant qua habetur 
Tom. 8. Jenenſ. Germ. quam wideat lector weritatis 
amans eigue addat B. M. Foban. Maithefii concionem 
XIV. de vita Lutheri. Sleidan. I. 16. Comment. imo 
. * Jacob. Auguſt. Thuanum Hiſtoricum Pontificium |, 2. 
iſt. p. 30. Quæ omnia Pontificiorum mendacia de morte 
Lutheri effuſa, facili negotio diſſipare, & in jugulum ca- 


lumniantium redigere pofſunt. . . . Mortuo Luthero non- 


dam. Ofiander, j. 2 wr Romaniſts affirm, that Luther came to a 
hy 2 8 and unhappy end, but are not agreed with re- 
ghd & 4 gard to the manner of it. Some aſſert, that Luther 
 * killed himſelf, and among others Thomas Bozius 

«© who, in his work de Signis Ecclefie, Tom. II. Lib. 


4 


dultery had been praflifed: morg, nee the time that 


of Paris, who reproached the Lutherans with acting 
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23. 6. g. declares, as alſo does Cornelius a Lapide, 
6 Cap. 2. peſt Epiſt. Petri, VIZ. that Luther, , havin 
«© ſupped very ſplendidly, and being ſeized; in the night, 
«* with deſpair and diabolical fury, hanged himſelf, as 
*© was atteſted by his ſervant, fince become a convert to 
* the orthodox. faith, Some, as. Bellarmin. I.. 4; de 
*<, Beclef,, cr. 17. falſely affert, tat ale died 22 
«« ty; for Which he cites 4 ollowing, alage. from 
« Corneljus's life of Luther ;. Luther Ned fudderh ; far 
« ſupping in à ſumptuous manner, being blithe and in 
*© good health, and having made the whole company very 
% merry with his facetious floriei, he died that very 
«« night. Some have proceeded to ſuch a pitch of im- 
* 1 as to declare, that he was ſnatched, way 
« by an evil ſpirit. So William, Beſſæus. a French Je- 
*« ſuit, in Concept. Theolo. Sabbath. pol Cineres, p. 102. 
* ſays that Luther having quaffed heartily, and cram- 
« med himſelf with nel, went te bed, in à man» 
ner no Way pious, * ſpent his night in Hell. Hence 


, Coſterus, in his poyſonous Poem pn Luther's death, 
66 lays thus, , IF bv: 1 2 *” 
« As wicked Arius voided forth his bowels, _ EE 
So, Luther, thou expir'dſt with. over feaſting,” 
« Fabianus Jaſtinianus approves. all theſe ſtories; be 
«« writing as follows in his Comment,,on Chap. VI. 7 
% Tobit. Many think that Luther himſelf wn 
a ” a ſudden death, brought about by his evil ſpirit. ; 
* becauſe the phyſictans when ſent for, either owned that. 
e they did not know what ta make of his diſeaſe, or pra- 
«« tended it was 2 There is extant a xela- 
»' communicated. by perſons. of 


T3 „ 


8 ol, truth 3 as alſo to Jo. 


64 hiſtorian, 2. Hift. P- 30, All 1 untruths 


„„ 


a ſignal particular. The Eleor of Saxony (120) bad (e Maim- 


his body carried, with the utmoſt pomp, to Wittemberg, 2 3 


tion (121). (121) Secken- 


I will here tranſcribe a paſſage from an old Divine _ = 


: * | | Page 045» 
againſt their principles. They had always cenſured, 


«« ſays he (122), the pomp with which the Catholicks 122 Simon 

«« bury their Chriſtian dead, in paying them the'laſt Fontaine, He/?. 

« funeral honours, finding ſault with the Sermons l 5 

„ which uſed to be preached on thoſe occaſions in ho- 1 

„ nour of the perſons deceaſed, ; and chat it were bet- 

ter to beſtow compaſſionately on the poor, what 

« was expended in that funeral pomp and honour. 

In fine, that it was the ſame thing, and as Chriſtian, 

to be buried on a dunghill and without lights, as to 

«« be interred in holy ground, with all this pomp. 

If what they ſaid before was true, why did they 

« employ {ſuch expenſive pomp, to depoſit their Lu- 

„ther into the rotting grave, why did they not be- 

„ ſtow on the poor, that money which was ipent 

% in conveying him from Ifleben to Wittemberg, 

* which could not be done for a ſmall ſum ? Wy 
| I 5 | di 
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on chat ſubje& before he had left the world [ TJ. I take no notice of his mar- 
riage, becauſe I have expatiated upon it elſewhere [Z]. His greateſt enemies cannot 
deny but that he poſſeſſed ſeveral ſhining qualities; and hiſtory does not afford more 


ſurprizing actions than what have been 


performed 


by him ; for, that a mere Friar ſhould 


have been able to ſtrike Popery ſo violent a blow [ AA}, that a ſecond like it would be 


„ did they not bury' him on a dunghill, where he 
9 — have rotted as well as in Wntemberg ? In 
« fine, if ſuch a veneration and reverence is anſwer- 
ed in Scriptures, as they falſely imagine, why have 
they themſelves followed this pratice'?” It is cer- 
tain that thoſe who ſet up for reformers, did not al- 
ways conſider, that there are certain abuſes which 
they ought to take no notice of, for fear of condemning 
themſelves before-hand ; they being things which per- 
ſons may very eaſily fall into. 

TI.. . his enemies publiſhed untruths on that head 
bf bis death.) A pamphlet was publiſhed in Na- 
| ples, and elſewhere, ſubſtance of which is as fol- 

ows. Luther being dan y ill, deſired to receive 
the communion, and died the inftant he had received 
the viaticum. He defired, as he was expiring, that 
his body might be laid on the altar, in order to be 
worſhipped there ; but no regard was had to his re- 
queſt, and he'was buried. As he was going to be 
buried, ſo furious a ſtorm aroſe, that the end of the 
world ſeemed drawing near, which ſtruck a general 
terror, Thoſe 'who fied up their to heaven, 
— the hoſt, which wu — to — — 
anging in the air; upon which the perſons preſent 
took 1 up with the — veneration, depoſited it 
again in a ſacred place, and the tempeſt ceaſed ; but it 
returned the next night with ter fury than before, 
and filled the whole city with dread. On the morrow 
Luther's grave being opened it was found empty, and 
a moſt intollerable Fi ute ſtench iſſued from it. 

The perſons preſent on that occaſion fell fick ; and 

many of them repenting, returned into the pale of the 

(123) Secken- Catholick Church (123). This pamphlet was wrote 
dorff, Hiſt, Lu» in Italian, and it was ſaid therein, with an air of 
eber, lib. 3- paß. triumph, that it contained a miracle in honour of 
Ur Chriſt, to terrify the wicked and cotnfort good ; 
and that the incident in 'queſtion had been diſcovered 

by letters from the French Embaſſador. Nata forte 

hine eft immanis illa de ejus obitu fabula, = om. 

VIII. Alt. fol. 415 & ſeq. lingua Italica, & in Ger- 

manicam werſa, legitur.  Scribunt autem, cum magna 

dem exultatione & gratulatione, tanquam de miraculo 

Deo, in honorem Chriſti, terrorem malorum, & 


ſolatium bonorum, ut impie nugantur, edito, ex Legati per 


Regis Galliæ literis innotuiſſe, quod Lutherus pericaloſe 
(124) Ibid. col. ægrotam, c (124). Luther having read this relation 
1. the 21ſt of March 1545, printed it, and added a poſt- 
ſcript. But ſome Roman Catholicks, being aſhamed 
of this cheat, attempted to avoid the infamy by ano- 
ther fraud ; they endeavouring to perſuade the world, 
that Luther, or ſome of his friends, had wrote the 
Romance, but we have very authentic proofs to the 
contrary. Fuerunt ex adverſa parte, quos proter vi fig- 
menti puduit, & ideo inventorem ejus ipſum Lutherum 
ſubſtituere woluerunt, wel aliquem ex 2 3 impudenter 
utique & wane. Extant enim . litere Landgraviti 
ad Electorem Saxone d. 12 Mart. authentice, in quibus 
ei relationem iſlam Italicam miſit, fignificans, ſe cam ab 
Auguſtano quodam, cujus literas etiam adjuuxit, accepiſſe, 
ex quibus percipitur typis excuſam ſchedam illam Neapoli 
(135) Idem, ibid. & anultis aliis focis fuiſſe (125). What a ſcandal muſt 
col. 2. this be, to thoſe who know what things may juſt! 
(e Fuftur Baro- ſcandalize, to find ſuch effects reſulting from a fal 
nini, before cal- zeal for Religion 
led Calvinus, LIZ] I have expatiated . . . elſewhere, on Luther; 
(126) Joſeph marriage.) I mean in the article of Box R. I have 


Hall's but one obſervation to make, which is calculated to 


for the Honour of correct an error of the famous Joſeph Hall, Biſhop of 
che orice; Exeter. He fays, that a malicious apoſtate () af. 
rs vg — 48. firms, that“ Luther had been a monk the day before, 

N the next day betrothed, the day after that married, 
(127) i. e the and made a father on the morrow (126). My in- 
perſon who had ** former (127), continues Biſhop Hall, aſſerts this laſt, 
wrote againſt « from the teſtimony of Eraſmus (+), who, in a letter 
Joſeph Hall, « of his to his friend Daniel Mauchius of Ulm, re- 
(+) Tom. 2. Lt. ** lates the ſame ſtory more at large. Reader, I deſire 
Collog. Tit. de -** thee to turn over this whole huge volume of Era/- 
marbis Lutberi. 4 mui's Epiſtles, Refut. p. 28, 29 3 and if there be no 


ſufficient 


* ſuch perſon (as in reality there is not)-nor ſuch an 
« epiltle, judge what we are to think of the veracity 
« of thoſe _ Now he is wrong in _ 
him who alledged Eraſmus's teſtimony ; and he woul 

not have criticized him; had he known what we find 


in Page 278 of Chytrzufs annals. We there find, 
that Lut 


her's adverſaries inſiſted u 


a certain epiſtle 
of Eraſmus (128) not printed ; w 


n mention was (128) Ser $4. 


made of the too quick delivery of Lather's wife (129). kendorff, h. 


Biſhop Hall ought not therefore to have laid any ftreſs 2g. 


ad he taken upon him (129) See ciati- 
on (22) of the 


on ſuch an epiſtle's not being found in the large vo- 
lume of Eraſmus's epiſtles. 
to treat it as ſuppoſititious, he would have been greatly 


to blame. See (130) the ſame incident in another **ticle BORE, 
epiſtle of that author. What might have been very (140) See the 


juſtly faid, is, that Eraſmus had diſcovered the falſity 
of that report (131). We may learn from hence, that 
it is a very difficult taſk to refute a man on facts; 


remark [LI of 
the _— 
BORE. 


for a man muſt know an almoſt numberleſs multitude (131) Citati- 


of them, to oppoſe with certainty any thing an ad- 
verſary affirms or denies. 
[44] That a mere Friar ſhould have been able t6 
firike Popery ſo violent a blow.) How great a number 
governments and nations did he il upon, in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, to ſeparate from the Romiſh 
Communion ? This was repreſented happily, tho” 
in a caſt that was ſomething burleſque, in a ſuit of ta- 
hangings. Read following paſſage which 
is ex from a letter of Coſtar. * The laſt time 
CE 2 was 3. — a very rich ſuit of 
«« tapiſtry hangings, whi to the late Queen 
«« of N * r Calvin — re- 
ented giving his Holineſs a clyſter, which worked 
« him to ſuch a degree, that he was ſeen, in another 
« com t, troubled with a violent vomiting and 
«© Jooſeneſs, and evacuating a great number of king- 
« doms and ſovereignties, as Denmark, Sweden, the 


« Dukedom of Saxony, &c.” Wickliff, John Hus, and 


ſeveral more, had made the ſame attempt, but with- 
out ſucceſs. The reaſon of this it will be ſaid was, 
becauſe the circumſtances did not conſpire in their 
favour : they were men of as 
ties as Luther; but they attempted to cure the diſtem- 
before it was come to its criſis, and, as it 
were, at the encreaſe of the moon. Luther, on the 
contrary, attempted a cure in a critical juncture, when 
it was arrived at its higheſt pitch ; when it could not 


grow worſe ; and that, according to the uſual courſe 


of things, it muſt ceaſe or diminiſh ; for when things 
have attained to their moſt exalted pitch they gene- 
rally begin to deſcend. 


Invida fatorum ſeries, ſummiſque negatum 
Stare diu, nimioque graves ſub pondere lapſus, 
Nec ſe Roma firem (152). 

The ſenſe is, 
«« Great things are not allow'd by fate to laſt, 
«« But ever ſink beneath their pond'rous weight. 
% Thus mighty Rome &c.“ 


He ſowed during the full moon, at a time when the 
wane was going to begin. He had the ſame good 
luck as thoſe medicines that are adminiſtered laſt, and 
which have all the glory of the cure, becauſe they are 
iven when the diſtemper has dif all its ma- 
ignity. It may likewiſe be added, the compe- 
tition between Francis I and Charles V was of fatal 
conſequence on that occaſion, To this I anſwer, that 
notwithſtanding all this, Luther muſt have been en- 
dowed with very ſhining talents, to bring about fo 
ſignal a revolution. Here follows an excellent re- 
flection of father Paul (133): If there was any thing 
in the eſtabliſhment of this novelty (134), which 


great merit and abili- 


on (24) of the 
article BORT, 


(1 33) Lucan: lib, 
I, ver. 71. 


33) Fra-Paolo, 


„ of the 
— Tr, 


«« occaſioned ſcandal, as I ſhall relate it; it is yet well lib. 1. page 4 


% known, that Leo's predeceſſors had made many 


« ſuch conceſſions, from motives that were leſs juſt ; (000). The is, 


«« and had carried their avarice and extortion farther. ch 


« But frequently fine opportunities of doing great 
1 6 1 gs . 


e ences 


ted by Leo X. 


th, lib, 2, pag, 
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ſufficient to quite ſſubvert the Church of Rome, is what cannot be enough admired. 
Some perſons aſcribe the Revolution, brought about by him; to a certain poſition of the 
ſtars [BB]. T hoſe aſſert a falſnood, who declare that his enterprize made many perſons 


contemn the Chriſtian Religion [CC. Such as are deſirous of being perfectly acquainted 


e things are loſt, for want of perſons who know 

»» „ them (*), or know how to make uſe of them. Be- 

is conatibus 40 ſides that, we mult wait for the putting them in 
rranfitus ten, 4 execution, till the time which God has appointed 
fs Tait. Hit. , for puniſhing the faults and vices of mankind ; and 
N «« all theſe things conturred under the pontificate of 
« Leo, of whom we are now ſpeaking.” It muſt 

be confeſſed, that many circumſtances were favourable 

to Luther. Polite Literature began to revive among 

the Laity, at the ſame time that the Clergy would not 

apply themſelves to ſtudy, to enrich their minds, and 

clear them from the ruſt of ignorance ; but perſecuted 

men of learning, and gave ſcandal to the whole world, 


(r35) Add te by their unbridled lewdneſs. See the margin (135). 
this the falſe It was juſt to ſay that Eraſmus, by his facetious, ſa- 
1 2 ” tyrical turns, prepared the way to Luther, He was 


1 I his St. John Baptiſt. Doctor Simon Fontaine com- 
2 nk of ; plains, 2 that — did more miſchief, occaſionally, 
them in the laſt «© than Luther; becauſe the latter only opened the door 
remark. « wider, after Eraſmus had picked the lock, and 
(146) Simon © half opened it (136).” 

Fontaine, Doctor rp RB) Some per ſons aſcribe the revolution brought about 
of Divinity yy rout to a certain poſition of the ſtars.) Paulus Jo- 
ane er gr vius is ſo far carried away by this profane reflection, 
_ — liv that he aſcribes to a malignant conſtellation, not only 
5. foo g1+ Paris the revolution that was brought about by Luther in 
edit, 1562+ Germany, but alſo the converſions wrought among 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indians; and when he confiders, 

that the belief of nations changed, almoſt at the ſame 

time, in the four parts of the earth, ſome embracing 

the principles of Mahommed, others thoſe of the 

' Chriſtian religion ; he cannot but be perſuaded, that 

the influence of the ſtars brought this about, by their 

occult and pernicious qualities. Nee multo poſt exar- 

(137) Jovi, 4+ Germania, ſays he (137), authore Luthero, dira he- 
* 5 fol. refis, que populis, ut in Perſide acciderat, ad inſaniam 
— werſis, Chriftiani dogmatis placita, & weteres ſacro- 
rum ritus vehementiſſime conturbavit. Ita ut facile 

crediderim ab occulta cœli poteſtate, malignoque ſyderum 

concurſu proveniſſe, ut religiones toto terrarum orbe ena- 

tis factionibus, uno tempore ſcinderentur, quando non Ma- 


hametani modo Chriſtianigue, ſed ut remotiſſime gentes 


idblolatræ, aut fidera aut portenta pro Diis wenerantes, 
cum in India quæ ad Orientem wergit, tum in Novo 
orbe ad Occiduam plagam reperto, novas ſacrorum api- 
niones induerint. Florimond de Remond ſeems to ap- 
plaud this reflection. He gives it in French, and 
complains of a Proteſtant tranſlator, for being ſilent 
on that paſſage. Almoſt at the ſame time, /ays Jo- 
« hint, that Iſhmael was Emperor of Perſia, and 
«« wrought a change in religion, blending it with new 
Mahommedan ſuperſtitions, there ſtarted up in Ger- 
« many, under the authority of Luther, that monſtrous 
% hereſy, which attempted to extirpate the Catholic 
«+ religion, and all that the antients had received, in 
«++ like manner as the people, frantic and obſtinate in 
« their novel follies and ſuperſtitions, had done in 
„ Perſia, By which means, ſays he, I willingly ac- 
« knowledge that, by a ſecret power of heaven, and 
« the malignant influence of the ſtars, all religions 
throughout the world began, at one and the fame 
„ time, to change; ſince not only the Mahommedans, 
« hut alſo the Chriſtians, and even ſuch idolatrous na- 
« tions as are moſt remote from us, who worſhip 
„idols; and in the Eaſt Indies, and the new world 
« diſcovered not long fince towards the Weſt, had 
« jmbibed new religions and opinions. This is the 
«« explication of Paulus Jovius's Latin. But in the 
« French verſion of it, the Proteſtant fincerity, tl re- 
« ligious conſcience of his tranſlator is remarkable; 
« that writer omitting whatever Jovius ſays of this 
« change brought about in religion, and of that mon- 
«« ſtrous Lutheran hereſy which ſprung up in Saxony; 
« theſe circumſtances being grievous to him. How 
(133) Florimond «« ynfaithfully muſt they handle the ſacred books, 
4e Remond, Hiſt. 4“ ſince they maim, in ſo ſhameleſs a manner, the 
= Herefie, liv. 1. ,, preſent hiſtorians, to ſuppreſs a word or two relat- 
4. « ing to Luther (131) ?” The ſcruples of ſuch tran- 


Vor. VII. 


with 


ſlators is no ways praiſe-worthy. If there is any zeal 
in ſuch a behaviour, it is ſo blind, fo ſuperſtitious, 10 
mean and childiſh a zeal, that it deſerves to be aban- 
doned to the indignation of their adverſaries, It is 
to be obſerved that Lipſius alſo aſcribed, to the ſtars, 
the inclination which men diſcovered in the ſixteenth 
century for religious diſputes. (139) Fatalis iſta eſt in- 
geniorum ſcabies, ut omnes diſputare malint, quam vi- 
3 (140). Ita loquor, quia welut a cal 
&, ut dixerim, aftro aliquo eft hac peſtis. Atque ut 
corporum quidam morbi certis temporibus interveniunt : 
fic nunc iſte animorum. Viri, famine, ſents, pueri, 
queſtiunculis ludunt, & laſciviunt: eoque wentum, ut 
pro parum ſano fit, qui non fic inſanit. Myſfterium 
Theologia erat, facta eſt populare obletamentum. He 
declares that the ſoul is, like the body, ſubject to 
certain periodical diſeaſes ; and he ranks, among thoſe 
diſeaſes of the ſoul, the ſpirit of diſputation, and the 
change of religion that was brought about at that time. 
He quotes a paſſage from Nicephorus Gregoras, giv- 
ing a deſcription of the like ftate. All places rang 
with theological diſputes ; even ſuch perſons as did not 
know, in what manner they believed, nor what thoſe 
things were which they ſaid they believed, ſpoke on 
no other ſubje& but Divinity, in the places of public 
reſort, and in the theatres. ** (141) Vis imaginem 
* claram horum temporum ? Nicephori Gregor ita 
lege: (f) Apud nos etiam opificibus effuſa ſunt ar- 
*« cana 'Theologiz, atque ita omnes inhiant ratiocina- 
*« tiunculis & ſermonibus ſyllogiſticis, ut herbæ & 
*« paſcuis armenta. Et illi, qui de reQa fide ambi- 
gui ſunt, & qui nec quomodo credendum fit ſciunt, 
nec quid fit illud quod credere fit dicunt ; illi inquam 
& fora & porticus & theatra omnia Theologia com- 
pleverunt.“ Without having recourſe to conſtella- 
tions, the uſual refuge of the ignorant, ſecond cauſes 
might have been diſcovered on earth, which God em- 
ployed, in order to produce the revolution that was 
brought about in Germany in the ſixteenth century. 

[CC] Thoſe aſſert a falſbood, who declare that his 
enterprize made many per ſons contemn the Chriftian re- 
ligion.] Had Coeffeteau ſaid, that Luther had made 
many perſons incur damnation, by their imbibing he- 
retical principles, he would have ſpoke agreeably to 
his prejudices, and would have been excuſed ; but this 
is not the evil he deplores. Here follow his words. 
In the mean time, /ays be (142), initead of repre- 
ſenting to us, on this occaſion, the ſtarts and fal- 
lies of this furious ſpirit of Luther, whole inſolence 
diſpleaſed even the Calviniſts; the Sieur du Pleſſis 
*© ought to have reflected on the horror of his crime; 
*« and ima 
* which he is guilty before God and his angels, 
* for having given riſe to all the diſputes which broke 
out in the Chriſtian world. God had ordained in 
* the antient law (), that if it happened that per- 
*« {ons quarrelling with one another, ſtruck a wo- 
man with child, ſo as to deftroy the child ſhe was 
going with, their life ſhould go for its life. What 
then will his divine juſtice enact, againſt thoſe, who, 
by their ambition and the diſputes they have occa- 
„ ſtoned in the Church, have deſtroyed ſo many mil- 


lions of ſouls, in whom it created an avertion of 


the Chriſtian religion, to ſee thoſe who call them- 
„ ſelves the Miniſters of it, agrecing ſo ill with re- 
„ gard to the chief points of the holy Goſpel ?” It 
may be affirmed, that the number of thoſe who were 
lukewarm, indifferent or diſguſted with Chriſtianity, 
was leſſened much more than increaſed by the troubles 
which broke out in Europe on Lather's account. Every 
one engaged in his party with heat ; ſome continued 
in the Church of Rome, whilſt others embraced the 
Proteſtant principles ; the former were more zealous for 
their communion than they had ever been, and the 
latter were fired with an ardent zeal for their new 
belief. No man can point out thoſe perſons, who, ac- 
cording to Coeffeteau,' abandoned the Chriſtian religion 
on account of the numberleſs controverſies then carrying 
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139) Lipſius, 
Civil. Dectrinæ, 
lib. 4. cap. 3. 
pag. m. 65. Oper. 
tome 4+ 


(140) Idem, ad- 
verſus Dialogiſ- 
tam, pag. 310. 
eju ſd. tem. 


(141) Lipſive, 
adverſus Dialo- 


giſtam, pag. 3 10, 


Oper. tom · 4 
(F) Hiſt. lib. 1. 


(142) Coeffe- 
tea u, Reponſe au 
Myftere d Ini - 


guite, page 1237s 


ged to himſelf the greatneſs of ſouls, of 


(8 Exod. 23» 
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H. with the hiſtory of this great man, need but read Mr, Seckendorff's large volume (c), 

15 4 2. Which is one of the beſt books in its kind that has been publiſhed for many years. I 

rages dis Savers, alſo would adviſe him to read Lutherus Defenſus, written by a Miniſter of Hamburg (d), 
1: that author having confuted all the perſonal reproaches levelled againſt Luther. 

I wondered very much to find Cardinal du Perron preſume to aſſert, that Luther 

(4) Jon tal, believed the mortality of the ſoul [DD]. I ſhould not be in the leaſt ſurprized to ſee a 

writer of Francis Garaſſe's character publiſh ſuch an accuſation an hundred times over (e); 


(+) Seethere- nor to have found it in Luther's Life publiſhed at Paris in 1577 by Friar Noel 


— — 


l : Fonte 
| . alepied (7); or in Nicole Grenier's work, a long extract from which I have given (/) A rel. — 
5 below [EE] ; or in the books of ſuch writers as had no reputation to loſe ; but I could * f Ponta, 9 
| not forbear wondering, to find ſo illuſtrious a Cardinal guilty of ſo much raſhneſs. The N 
| curious will not be diſpleaſed to hear, in what manner Mr. Arnauld was cenſured, on oc- ſore 
| caſion Lacke 
illuftt 
| Praf 
| on. Had he ſaid that the diviſions which reign among nion afterwards: and though he ſeems, in ſome later om 
| Chriſtians and their behaviour to one another, after writings, to ſuppoſe that the ſouls of the elect are at Vie! 
| producing many ſects, are naturally adapted to create reſt, he does not thereby mean ſuch a reſt as is a deep Dial 
a diſguſt for, and an unbelief of the Goſpel, it is my ſleep, and which deprives them of the viſion of, and Gods, 
opinion that his aſſertion would have been juſt ; but converſe with God and the Angels. See his commen- — 
then he muſt have ſuppoſed, at the ſame time, a thing tary on chap. xxiv of Geneſis, where he expatiates at - * 
which very few practiſe. He ſhould have ſuppoſed large on the ſtate of the ſouls after this life. New 
that there are many people who do not uſe double [EE] . . . Nicole Grenier's work, a long extract of the L 
weights, I mean, who examine, without prepoſſeſſion, which I give below.) This book is entitled Le Bouclier Prec 
whatever paſſes both within and without. But where de la Foy, en forme de Dialogue, extraidt de la ſaine 
ſhall we meet with ſuch perſons ? Where are thoſe, who, Eſe ipture, & des ſainfz Peres & plus anciens Doc- 
unimpelled by cuſtom, do not think things very juſt, zeurs PEgliſe. 1. e. The ſhield of faith, by way of 
when they make others ſuffer them, and quite unjuſt dialogue, extracted from the Sacred Scriptures, and 
when they themſelves ſuffer them? In ſuch a frame of ** the holy Fathers and moſt antient Doctors of the 
mind as this, there is no danger that a multiplicity of “ Church.” The author, a Canon Regular of St. 
ſets ſhould create many ſceptics. Every one, let Victor, dedicated it to Henry II. I know not the 
| what will happen, will adhere ſtrongly to the cauſe year, in which the firſt edition of it was publiſhed. 
| he may have eſpouſed. The antiperiſtaſis which mo- La Croix du Maine, and du Verdier Vau-Privas men- 
| dern naturaliſts have baniſhed from nature, is found in tion only thoſe of Paris in 1566 and 1567 but take 
religion. Zeal cools, when we are not watched and no notice of that now in my hands, which was printed 
| ſurrounded by another ſect, but kindles anew when we at Avignon in 1549, and is not the firſt; it being 6140 
are. Let us apply here the verſes written on Mene- faid in the title, reviſed and enlarged by the author. Gre 
(143) He diſte- laus (143), and affirm that Coeffeteau miſtook the The edition mentioned by du Verdier Vau-Privas, oy 
_ 2 matter; he has taken for a real thing, what muſt have contains an Apology againſt a Lutheran falſe-opening 2 
ſia ter undiſturb- happened in caſe men argued after a certain manner. hound, <uho attempted to gnaw that ſhield of faith. 
ed, but was all [DD] I ewondered very much to find, Cardinal du I fancy that it was writ againſt Bartholomew Cauſle, 
; on fire, when Perron preſume to aſſert, that Luther believed the mor- a Proteſtant Miniſter of Geneva, and author of a 
; = ene 2 tality of the ſeul.] He affirmed it in the following work entitled (a) Le vraye Bouchier de la Foy Chreſti- 
See the article Words (144). ** Luther denied the immortality of enne &c. i. e. The true Shield of the Chriſtian Faith, 
HELENA, im- “ the foul; ſaid that it died with the body, and that by avay of Dialogue; hhewing, by the holy Scriptures, the 
| n«diately after © God afterwards raiſed up both; ſo that, in his opi- errors and falſe Allegations of a book intitled, Le Bou- 
aan a ** nion, no one enjoyed the viſible preſence of God; clier de la Foy, i. e. The Shield of the Faith, formerly 
| and he thence draws an argument againſt praying written by a Monk of St. Vidtor, in Paris, calling him- 
; (144) Perreni= “ to Saints, to ſhew that the Saints do not hear our /elf le Bienallant, (the well going). My edition is of 
. Ag wo e prayers. It is the belief of the Church, that the Geneva 1563, and had been reviſed and wery much 
colt. of 1669, *©* lou!s of the Saints, and of the Bleſſed, enjoy God's enlarged. Be this ſaid in favour of Bibliographers. 
| *« 'preſence the inſtant they die; and Luther includes Let us now come to the point, and tranicribe what 
| „this among the impieties of the Church of Rome, the Canon of St. Victor relates concerning Luther, 
| * viz. its believing the immortality of the foul.” It “ So great was Luther's ambition and thirſt of glory 
| appears, that Luther is not here charged with abſolutely “ and honour, that although he was but a mere (r4 
| rejecting puniſhments and rewards in the other world, ** Prieſt and Auſtin Friar, an apoſtate, and ſtript of re 
but only, with poſtponing them, till after the fioal reſur- his religious habit, he yet arcogated to himſelf the 
| rection of all men. Tunis is leſſening very much the Epiſcopal office and dignity. For being once on a (14 
heinouſneſs of the charge which others had brought time in the city of Liſbon (145), he preſumed to (145) The au- | . 
| againit him; but then, it is not avoiding the guilt of ** ordain two Prieſts in St. Andrew's Church, by lay- ther if tees 40 
liars and ſlanderers. It is a common ſaying, that ** ing his hands on them, and ſinging the anthem, pen“; bat, tue 40 
| every romance is founded on ſome hiſtory ; I therefore *©* Yeni ſancte fpiritus. Moreover, he cauſed, or let an unpardonable e1b 
| ſuſpected, that Cardinal du Perron had built this fic- © himſelf be carried in a pompous chariot or litter, negligence, he kn 
. tion on {ome words of Luther, miſunderſtood and met ** like a mighty Prince, ſurrounded and accompa- ©29uires . * 
with occaſionally ; and not having leiſure to turn over ** nied with Gentlemen and Guards; and, at his little alter tie - the 


all the huge volumes of our Proteſtant Miniſter, I con- ** entrance into towns, he was ſaluted with vollies of ha W 
ſulted a Divine of the Augſburg confeſſion ; and de- ſmall arms, and canons fired. Now this was not mitted a ridicu- 
fired him to inform me, whether there was any thing, ** imitating Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and the holy Doc- Ius miſtake, 
which could give the Cardinal a handle to ſpeak after “ tors of the Church, who preached and ſhewed, by px * 1 
this manner. I will here tranſcribe the ſubſtance of ** the examples they themſelves ſet, the greateſt humi- e Lacher 
the anſwer he was pleaſed to make me. Luther ne- ** lity and ſimplicity. There is a wide difference be- nevct ſet his foot, 
ver taught that the ſoul died with the body. It can ** tween the lives led by true Chriſtians, and heretical 
never be proved by his works, that he entertained this“ Antichriſts. The Apoſtles and holy Doors of the 
opinion; but he has declared very evidently that he Church were humble, ſober, chaſte, modeſt, and 
| believed the direct contrary. Read what he has writ on ** devout; but that falſe teacher and apoſtate Luther 
\ verſe 8 of chap. iv. of Geneſis, where he ſpeaks of ** was proud, gluttonous, luſtful, infamous and ſen- 
Abel's death. The origin of this ſlander is in a letter ſual; for it is evident and notorious to all men, 
which he wrote to Amſdorf, in the year 1522, where that having violated his religious vows and Eccle- 
he ſeems, very much inclined. to believe, that the ſouls ** ſiaſtical continence, he has taken for his wife or 
„% Oxigen, St. of the juſt fleep till the day of judgment, but does whore a nun, who brought him three baſtards, His 
Ciurylofto, and not know where they are &c. He does not pretend to great leudneſs was owing to his, great glutiony, for, 
1 ſay that they are dead during this interval, but only ** as St. Jerom ſays, Venter mero efluans facile deſ- 
py, © ae * that they are in a deep ſleep and perfectly at reſt; in * pumat in libidinem. i. e. When the belly baili with 
La&tantius among Which he followed the opinion of many fathers of the wine, the ſcum of luſt riſes naturally in it. And, 
| the Lotins, antient Church (*), However, he corrected this opi- * in fact, Luther ought to be called the Prince — 
| py h | 3 | « teacher 
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le ) By Cbriſti- 


aun Juncler. 


of the remark 


[6]: 


bujus au Tor de 
Fontenelle, 2, 
Les Nouveaux 
Dialogues des 
Morts publicavit 
Parifits « » « non 
laber affrmare« 

uncker, in Vita 
Lutheri Numts 
il/uſtrata, in 
Praſat. & 17. 
One Mr. de Ter- 
nan, Who pub- 
lined ſome New 
Dialogues of the 
Gods, at Amſier- 
dam, in 1684, 
12 mo, aſcribes, 
in his preface, the 
New Dialogues of 
the Dead to Mr. 
Precbac. 


(146) Nicole, 
Grenier, Beuclier 
de le Fey, pag. 
Ws 714, & ſer 


(147) Not at 
Liſle, as the title 
declares, 


(148) Le Fevre, 
Replique a M.. 
Anauld, peur Ia 
defenſe du Livre 
des Moti : Invin- 
cibles, chap. 18. 
pages are 
not figured, It js 


in the laſt leaf of 


the ſhcet (4), 


LU 


T 263 


caſion of a citation from Luther { FF], which it was not poſſible for him to verify by 
the original authors. This leads me to the following obſeryation, viz. that nothing 
would be more convenient for thoſe, who ſhould be accuſed of miſquoting this reformer, 
% Ses the cloſe than to be allowed the liberty of the very curious Library of Prince Rodolphus Auguſtus 
Duke of Brunſwick [GG]. Luther's Life, in medals (g), publiſhed in the year 1699, 
contains a numberleſs multitude of particulars (; and points out no leſs a number of 
(i) Nm ft & authors, who have ſpoke of this famous perſonage. In the advertiſement to the reader, 
a catalogue 1s given of thoſe authors who have wrote his panegyric or his hiſtory, We 
there alſo meet with a confutation of the falſities publiſhed by the anonymous author of 
Dialogues printed in 1694, and intitled, Lucien en belle bumeur ; 1. e. Lucian in a 


„ pay humour,” 


I mention this particular, only to have an opportunity of obſerving, (5) Millon, Fey- 


age d Italie, tom. 


that there are no grounds to ſuppoſe, that de Fontenelle wrote thoſe Dialogues (7), It 2: pg. 134. edit. 
might be affirmed in the moſt poſitive manner, that he is not the author of them; and“. 
that he could never have publiſhed ſo imperfect a piece. In the Vatican Library (c) in tie ibid. 


gives it in Ger- 


Rome, a German Bible is ſhewn, which is ſaid to be à Tranſlation by Luther, and in his man and French, 
own hand-writing : but this is quite improbable, becauſe of the ſtrange prayer (I) at the end 
of it, and which appears to be the ſame hand-writing with the reſt. Whilſt the troops of (7) nirea 


Sennertus, in 


the Emperor Charles V quartered in Wittemberg in the year 1557, a ſoldier gave the beni, Wirten- 
effigies of Martin Luther, in the Church of the Caſtle, two ſtabs with a dagger (m), TH 


Juncketu, in 


This Emperor did a very generous action at that time; he would not permit the monu- e Luther 
ment of that pretended hereſiarch to be demoliſhed ; but forbad, upon pain of death, %%. 


any attempt of this kind [HH]. Luther had made a great progreſs in School- Divinity; 


t teacher of drunkards and gluttons, rather than of 
«« Saxons and Germans. He was a ſecond Epicurus 
or Sardanapalus ; fince it is commonly ſaid of him, 
that, at every dinner and ſupper, he uſed to drink 
„ down a gallon of very luſcious and very rich wine; 
and eat the moſt delicate and exquiſite viands. He 
continued this courſe to the laſt; he dying ſuddenly, 
quite glutted, after eating a great ſupper, and fil- 
ling his belly. But we will leave this wretch (146).” 
It is the intereſt of the Lutherans, and of all the Pro- 
teſtants in general, to republiſh the fabulous imperti- 
nencies, which their adverſarics ſpread againſt the re- 
formers in the ſixteenth century. This ſhews that 
theſe adverſaries were guided wholly by a blind pre- 
judice, and conſequently will turn to their own diſad- 
vantage. Here we ſee a Canon of St. Victor, ſhew- 
ing ſo little judgment, as to employ an objection which 
demoliſhes the Popes, Cardinals, and all the Prelates 
whoſe retinue and pompous equipage is diametrically 
oppolite to the life of the Apoltles. 

(a) I have an edition in 12mo of this book, by 
Zachary Durant, 1558 ; and it is but the third. It 
is ſaid in the title; reviſed and enlarged by the author 
himſelf. Rem. Crim. ] 

[FF] Mr. Arnaud was cenſured, on occafion of a cita- 
tion from Luther.) Mr. le Fevre, a Doctor of Divi- 
vinity in the faculty of Paris, publiſhed this particu- 
lar in a work printed at the Hague (147) in the year 
1685. Does not he remember, ſays he (148), ſpeaking 
of Mr. Arnauld, that about fourſcore years ſince, a 
Proteſtant Miniſter having told him in à letter, that he 
had falſely cited ſome paſſages from Luther, to ſhew 
that he denied the neceſſity of good works, and the follow- 
ing paſſage among others: Let us beware of fin, but 
let us beware ſtill more of the law and good works, 
and fix only on God's promiſe: and on faith; which 
awords be cited, as copied from a ſermon of Luther on 
the New Teſtament; but being obliged to ſearch for 
that paſſage in all the editions of Luther in Paris, and 
not being able to find it, be could make no other anſever 
to the Minifter who had wrote to him, than by owning 
he had tranſcribed the paſſage in queſtion from Bellar- 
min; inſiſting at the ſame time on this Cardinals 
Veracity. | 

[GG] The wery curious library of Prince Rodolphus 
Auguſtus, Duke of Brunſwick.) This Prince, who has 
Joined the love of polite literature, to all the other qua- 
lities worthy the ſplendor of his houſe, was not ſatiſ- 
ſed with the magnificent library of Wolfenbuttel ; but 
has formed a private one, and ſtocked it with a num- 
berleſs multitude of ſcarce books. It is there we meet 
with all the books publiſhed by Luther from the year 
1517 till his death; I mean the editions corrected and 
publiſhed by himſelſ, and which are preferable to the 
original manuſcripts, becauſe he, in reviſing the proofs, 
Corrected a great many particulars which had efcaped 
him, It is a much ſafer way to recur to thoſe edi- 
tions, than to thoſe where all Luther's works are col- 


ta, pag. 216, 
5 


and 


lected into a body; for thoſe who did this, took the 
liberty to retouch, and make whatever alterations tliey 
thought proper (149) ; and this doubtleſs is the reafon (149) dee the 
why the quotations from Luther, on which any con- following citatt» 
troverſy ariſes, are ſo difficult to be verified. We have © 
now very ſeldom an opportunity of recurring to the 
folio volumes publiſhed fince Luther's death. Ther: 
being complete editions of all his works, was the cauſe 
that the particular editions of his ſeveral compoſitions 
have been neglected; and by this means moſt of the 
copies of thoſe particular editions are loſt, which is 
great pity. Libelli à Luthero i; ſo editi diligentius quam 
fatum eft, aſſervari debuiſſent, non tantum, quad com- 
modius legi poterant, quam in magnis, in quos paſimodum 
redadti ſunt, voluminibus, ſed & quia genuini & ab in- 
terpolatione aut incuria, que compilatoribus tomorum didum 
imputata «ft, ſecuri erant (150). The Prince 1 am ſpeak- (150) 442 Eu- 
ing of, employed a Proſeſſor of Helmſtad (151) to diter, Lipfſerſ. 
publiſh ſome account of his library. See the book 1690, pag. $27, 
entitled Antiqua Literarum Monumenta, autographa Lu- (15x) Mr. Von- 
theri aliorumgue celebrium virorum ab A. 1517 uſque ad der Hardt. 
annum 1546, Reformationis ælatem Q hiftoriam egregie 
illuſtrantia, &c. The firit tome of it was printed at 
Brunſwick in 1690 (152), and the ſecond in the (152) See the 
year 1691 (153). The perſons, who preſide even over fi Era ter. 
ſuch publick libraries as are the moſt richly endowed, | Ss 
are ſometimes parſimonious to a fault; they diſpoſing (erroneouſly f. 
of particular treatiſes, as ſoon as they have procured an gured 601) & 
edition of all an author's works in a body, by which /*7- 
means people are deprived of the opportunity of veri- 
fying, in thoſe large libraries, whether an author, (153) See the 
who quoted paſiages from the firſt edition which diſ- rey 7 _— 
fered from the lait, acted ſincerely and juſtly on that 5 444. 
occaſion. 

[HH] Charles V. would not permit Luther's monu- 
ment to be demoliſhed; but forbad, ufon pain of death, 
any attempt of that kind.] The Spaniards were very 
urgent with him, to cauſe it to be demoliſhed, and 
would fain have dug up his bones and burnt them ; but 
the Emperor anſwered very prudently, I have no fur- 
ther diſpute with Luther; and he henceforward is 
ſubje& to another Judge, whole juriſdiction I am not (754) Chriftian 
allowed to uſurp; know that I make war, not againſt 3 12 
the dead, but the living, who are ſtill in arms againſt 3 
me. Violari autem ſepulchrum vetuit Carolus V. Im- ta, pag. 218, 
perator Wittebergam expugnatam ar mis miniſque ingreſ* 219. He cuts 
fus, contra quam urgebant Hiſpani omnes, eo uſque infenſi Jol. Sleidanvs, | 
Luthero, ut & bus ejus inviderent quietem, eaque per- 1 were 2 7 
inde, ut Hu factum fuerat vivo, mallent cremari; > tos 5; lid. 
quos laudatiſ/imus tamen Imperator graviſſimo ſermone 19. pag, 665, 
caſtigavit, quando dixit : Nihil mini ultra cum Lu 668. & Michael 
thero, alium ille judicem jam habet, cujus juriſdictio- F'ccartus wn ow 
nem invadere nolirum non eft, neque mihi cum mortuis —— if 
bellum eſſe ſciatis, ſed cum ſuperſtitibus in nos armatis. ycade cap. 6. 
Cumpgite animadverti/Nt, Ht: /panos Duct: Abano & Epi / have not found 
copo Atrebatenſi, ſuademtibus ejus indignttatem fattt, con- 0 e e h 
fentire, ſevere tandem atque etiam vite capitiſque peri- wir I Sli 8 
culo ſanxit, ix violatum Lutheri ſepulchrum ut t (154). 
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(155) They are 
aſcribed to him 


In Alegambe's 


Bibliotheca, pag. 


200. col. 2, 


(156) Gretſer. 
Tnaugurat, Do. 
Page 3. 


L UT 


and had even followed the Sect of Nominals, who refined the moſt on all abſtract 
queſtions ; and yet no man inveighed with ſo much vehemence againſt the method of 
hiloſophizing uſed at that time, nor with greater fury againſt the renowned Ariſtotle. | 
he reader will find proofs of all this, in the extracts I ſhall give of an invective of 
Father Gretſer [ 7 7], where that Jeſuit endeavours to prove the following propoſition, 


[11] The extras I hall give of an invective of 
father Gretſer.} I believe I ſhall not commit a miſtake 
in aſcribing to him (155) the orations ſpoke in the 
Univerſity of Ingolſtadt, the 14th of November 1606, 
when he preſented two licentiates in divinity, for their 
degrees. One of them made a long declamation, en- 
titled rum Lutherus fuerit Schalaſticus Theologus, i. e. 
« Whether Luther was a ſchool-man or ſchool-divine,” 
in which he endeavoured to prove the negative, and 
ſomething more; Lutherum non modo non fuiſſe Theolo- 
gum Scholafticum, fed omnium ſubtiliorum ſcientiarum 
Beem & calumniatorem impudentiſi mum. 1. e. Lu- 
„ ther was not only no ſchool- divine, but an enemy 
te to, and a moſt impudent flanderer of all ſubtil 
« ſciences.” The proof of the firſt part of this theſis 
was reduced to a ſyllogiſm, which the candidate ſpoke 
in a very loud voice. U anten, ſays he (156), rem 
ipſam, ſtatim, cunfis ambagibus omiſſis aggrediar, elata 
voce proclamo, Scholaſticus non eſt, qui craſſiſſimos, 
ſtupidiſſimos, &, ut ſic appellem, decumanos, prorſuſ- 
que aſininos contra Theologiam & Philoſophiam com- 
miſit errores. Lutherus tales errores commiſit; non eſt 
igitur Lutherus Scholaſticus.” i. e. But to come 
* to the affair in hand, and laying aſide all ſuperflu- 
* ous circumſtances, I proclaim, in a loud tone of 
« voice, that he is no ſchool-man, who commits moſt 
«« groſs, moſt ſtupid, and if I may give them that 
name, moſt enormous, aſs- like errors, in divinity 
and philoſophy. Now Luther has committed ſuch 
errors, and conſequently he is no ſchool-man.“ He 


"afterwards went upon the proof of the minor; the 


(157) Idem, ibid. 
pag · I, 2. 


(*) Luther, 1 
Reſponſ. ad arti» 
culos a Lowant- 
enſ. & Cobhnienſ 
Theeclogis damna- 
tos, tomo 2. lat. 
Witemb, 


(1) Luther, Co/- 
t:g. Sympofiacts 
tit. de "cbolaſiicts 
Theologis, 


(ty Luther. con- 
fra Lovan. & 
Colon. 


(,) Melanch · 
Prefat. in ſecun- 
dum Tom. Lat. 
Witeberg. 


major being evident enough. He had obſerved be- 
fore, that Luther boaſts his knowing, in perfection, 
all the ſecrets of the moſt ſubtle ſchool-divinity ; and 
that Melanchthon, for that reaſon, had beſtowed great 
elogiums on bim (157). Lutherus non ſemel teſtatur, 
omnia Scholaftice Theolagiæ myſteria febi probe efſe cog- 
nita omnia adyta ferluflrata : omnes excuſſos angulos. 
Credatis fortiter Magiſtri noſtri eximii (fic laquitur 
Lutberus Doftores Lovanienſes & Colonienſes compellans ) 
(*) Luthero eſſe notam Philoſophiam & Theologiam 
veſtram, in qua non peſſimo ingenio, nec ultima ſo- 
cordia verſatus fit plus duodecim annis, interque Sym- 
palzſtritas veſtros detritus. Et ne ignoraremus, in quam 
Scholaſtice Thelogiz familiam nomen dederit, alibi nobis 
expomt cù m dicit, ſe ( Occami caſira ſecutum ; cujus 
ſectatores, tempore Lutheri, vulgo TERMINISTA 
audiebant, longeque at late in ſcholis regnabant, teſte 
ipſo Luthero : gui palam ſeribit : ſe (f) Occanicz 
ſeu Modernorum ſe&w placita & dogmata non tantum a 
limine ſalutaſſe, aut primoribus labris folummodo degu/- 
taſſe, ſed penitus imbibita tenere ; his enim werbis 
Jſuam in Scholaſtica Theologia peritiam decuntat Lutheras ; 
de qua eliam perpetuus Lutheri encomiaſies Metanch- 
thon (: Gabrielem & Cameracenſem ( duos infignes ex 
Occami gymnaſio Theelogos ) pænè ad verbum memoriter 
recitare paterat Lutherus. Diu multumque legit ſcrip- 
ta Occami. Hujus acumen præferebat Thomæ & 
Scoto. 1. e. Luther declares more than once, that 
** he was extremely well acquainted with all the my- 
* ſteries of ſchool-divinity ; that he had ſurveyed 
its moſt ſecret receſſes, and pryed into every corner 
of it. You may be ſtrongly perſuaded, moſt excellent 
maſſ ers, (in this manner Luther addrefles the Doctors 


guainted with your philoſophy and divinity, in which 
he contended, with their Champion, more than twelve 
years, with no dull Genius, nor in an indolent manner. 
And, to prevent our being ignorant, in what claſs 
Hof ſchool-divines he had entered himſelf, he ſays 
in another place, that he fought under the banners 
of Occam, whoſe followers, in Luther's time, com- 
«« monly went by the name of TerminisTs, who, 
in that age, were triumphant in the Schools, as Lu- 
ther himſelf declares ; he affirming publickly, that 
«© he not only had ſome acquaintance with Occam's 
tenets, but was wery converſant in them : ſuch are 


«« Luther's own words, in which he trumpets forth 


of Louvain and Colen) that Luther 15 very awell ac. 


VIZ. 


* his great kill in ſchool-divinity. Melanchthon, 
the everlaſting panegyriſt of Luther, ſays alſo, that 
* Luther could repeat almoſt word for word by heart, 
the compoſitions of Gabriel and Cameracenſis, two 
renowned Divines of Occam's ſchool : that he uſed 
* to read frequently and afſiduouſly Occam's works, 
„and declared that his penetration was ſuperior to 
*« that of Thomas Aquinas and Scotus.” The firſt 
proof of the minor is taken from Luther's having aſ- 
ſerted, from the following propoſition, the word was 
made fleſh, is true in divinity, and abſolutely impoſ- 
fible and abſurd in philoſophy. Omne verum vero con- 
fonat. Tamen non idem non eft verum in diverſis profeſ- 
fronibus. In Theologia verum eff, Verbum efſe carnem 
fadtum. In pbiloſophia fimpliciter impoſſibile & abſur- 
dum (158). 1. e. Truth agrees for ever with truth; (158) Gretfe, 
* but yet the ſame thing is not true in different ſciences, {n2»gurat. Dad. 
«« Tt is true, in divinity, that the Word was made A * * 
« fleſh ; but ſimply in philoſophy it is impoſlible and 1. Lal. Wie, 
* abſurd.” The author ſets A on this occaſion, 2 
the uſual diſtinction of Divines; to ſhew that the phi- 
loſophical arguments which Luther produces as an 
example, do not oppoſe the myſtery of the Trinity 
nor the Incarnation ; and adds, Simili floliditate dicit 
(Lutherus) Syllogiſmos prædictos non eſſe malos vitio 


forme ſyllogiſticæ, fed virtate & majeſtate materiz, (1 
quæ in angultias rationis ſeu ſyllogiſmorum includi non hi 
poſſit. Quaſi verd nullus ſyllogiſmus & forma & materia 6. 
probus formari queat de re calefii & Theologica, & di- 40 
vinitus nobis revelata (159). i. e. Luther aſſerts (159) Idem, ibi. 0 


« with equal ſtupidity, that the ſyllogiſms in queſtion pat 11. 
are not bad, from any defect in the ſyliogiſtic form, 
„ but from the power and majeſty of the matter, 
* which cannot be included or confined within the 
* narrow bounds of reaſon or ſyllogiſm. As though 


« no ſyllogiſm, juſt with regard to form as wwell as mat- (1 
© ter, could be framed with regard to celeſtial and I 
« divine ſubjects, and which have been communicated 5e 
« % us by divine revelation.” He does not omit 4 
the following maxim of Luther, that Divinity claſhes c 
with the rules of Philoſophy ; but that Philoſophy, on 
the other hand, interferes more with the rules of Di- (- 
vinity : Impingit Theologia in Phileſophie regulas, inquit E 


Lutherus, fed ipſa wiciffim magis in Theologize regu- 
las (160). He relates the indignation, with which Lu- ( 160) Idem, ibid. 


ther was fired againſt the Sorbonne, who had deter- Pg. 12 c 
mine.], that whatever is true in Philoſophy is the ſame L 
in Divinity, and aſſerts, that a man muſt be an aſs 7 
who diſapproves this determination. Vebementiſſimè 2 


ftomachatur Scholaflicus nefter in Pariſienſem Theologorum 
ſcholam, quam Sorbanam vocant. Qua de caufſa ? Sor- 
bona, mater errorum, peſſimè definivit, idem eſſe ve- 
rum in Philoſophia & Theologia. Nes tantim Sorbona 
optime & ſanttiſſime hac definivit ; ſed & Concilium La- 
teranenſe jub Leone X. Et certe tam eft hoc evidens, ut 
Sungum eſe oporteat, qui diſſentiat: nam ut album eſt 
album, ubicungue ponatur, & aqua 20 aqua, ubicunque 


collacetur ; ita & verum eſi verum ubicungus conſlituitur ; 

five in Thealogia, five in Philoſophia (161). i. e. Our (161) Idem, bie. 

ſchool man inveighs in a violent manner againſt the Ps 13. 

„ College of Divines in Paris, called the Sorbonne. 

«« Now what is the reaſon of his clamour ? It is this; 

© the Sorboune, that mother of errors, has flupidly de- 

*© clared, that the” ſame thing is true both in Philoſophy 

and Divinity. The Sorbonne did not only deter- 

mine this prudently and piouſly, but likewiſe the 

* Lateran council under Leo X. And indeed this is 

* ſo very evident, that he muſt be a dunce who de- | 

„ nies it. For as white is white whereſoever it be (162) he So. 

« placed, and water is water wherever it is lodged ; ons. | 1%. 

« ſo truth is truth in what place ſoever it be eſtabliſh f AN Daniel, 

„ ed, whether in Divinity or Philoſophy.” What 

the cenſor affirms with regard to the dodtrine itſelf, (163) See 1 

appears to me extremely juſt (162) ; but he is in the — — 

wrong, to conſider the contrary opinion as ſtupidity; Vr. 

ſome very ſubtle and ſagacious Divines (163) wor He (164) 2 

aſſerted Luther's notion on that head. Conſſdera & hoc * Oe? 

fuporis Lutherani indicium, continues this critic (164), “8 5 
3 | | Aliquid 


» % *%« S *@ KK SS wy & 


LUT 


viz. Luther does not underſtand School-Divinity. One of the arguments employed on this 
occaſion is, his teaching, that one and the ſame doctrine is true and falſe at the ſame 
time; falſe in Philoſophy, true in Divinity [XK]; falſe in Phyſics, true in Morality, &c. 


Aliquid eft verum in una parte philoſophiz, quod ta- 
men falſum eſt in alia parte philoſophiæ. Nimirum 
naturam eſſe principium motus & quietis, verum crit in 
Phyfica : falſum in Metaphyfica & Ethica. Humor 
humeRat, inquit Lutherus, eſt veritas in Sphæra aeris, 
ſed manifeſta hæreſis in Sphæra ignis. Fort? propterea, 
quia in Sphara ignis concreſcit in glaciem. Nam fi non 
congelaretur, quomodo non madefaceret Lutherum, fi inte- 
gro aguæ dolio perfunderetur ? i. e. Weigh well the 
% following mark of Luther's ſtupidity. Something is 
* true in one part of Philoſophy, <ohich yet is falſe in 
* another : for inſtance, to aſſert that nature is the 
«« principle of motion and reſt, will be true in natural 
80 — but falſe in 1 and ethicks. 
% That humidity moiflens, ſays Luther, is true in the 
« ſphere of the air, but a manifeſt hereſy in the ſphere 
« of fire. Poſſibly for this reaſon, viz. that it would 
« harden into ice in the ſphere of fire : for if it did not 
« congeal, why ſhould it not wet Luther, if a tun of 
«« water was to be poured on him?“ Had the Jeſuit 
been a good naturaliſt, he would have been more equi- 
table in this laſt cenſure ; and have only obſerved, 
that Luther does not explain himſelf ſufficiently. I 
am of opinion, that Luther had a glimpſe of what 
the new Philoſophers have a very diſtin&t notion of, 
They ſhew, that what the Peripateticks call moiſture 
or humidity, one of the four elementary qualities, 
(165) Ser Gaf- ought to be called liquidity (165) ; and, in this ſenſe, 
ſendi, Sect. 1. of Luther ſays very juſtly, that moiſture wets in the air, 
his Phy/ic*s, lib. and does not wet in the fire; for flame is a liquid body, 
1 = 7- P*3* and does not wet; and conſequently it is true, that 
— liquid bodies moiſten in the elementary air, and do 
not moiſten in elementary fire. I am ſenſible that this 
example makes nothing, in the main, for Luther's 
hypotheſis ; but we may nevertheleſs ſuppoſe, that his 
notion was not rightly underſtood. I ſay nothing to 

the reſt of the proofs of the minor of the ſyllogiſm. 
Here follows a ſeries of reproaches againit Ari- 
(166) Gretſer, ſtotle (166). Ni caro fuifſet Ariſloteles, inquit Lu- 
r (*), vere diabolum eum fuiſſe, non puderet aſſe- 
* rere. Eidem Luthero eſt Ariſtoteles, Proteus, hiſirio, 
(% Luther, tom. gui Græca larva Eccleſiam lufit, vaferrimus ingemorum 
1. Epiſt. 9. illuſor, calumnioſſimus calumniator, fycophanta impiiſſi- 
mus, princeps tenebrarum, triceps Cerberus, tricorpor 
(+) Ibid. tom» 1. Geryon, were amoAnar (Ft), id eſt, perdens, & waſlator 
Epilt, 33+ Eccleſie 3; merus logodædalus, & logomachus, waſtator 
pie doctrinæ, beſtia, caligo hominum, & quidem teter- 
ft) Her omnia ö ina. Momus, imd momus momorum. (|) Beſtia gen- 
mpta ſunt ex tilis, femilis hydr@ in Lerna. In quo fere nibil oft Phi- 
3 n expli- ſophie. Impiiſſimus et. Publicus weritatis, & ex 
ane N profeſſa hoſtis. Gentilis animarum ' carnifex. Hircus, 
teb, & in Reſp, vel potius bircocervus. Bis ſacerrimus Ariſtoteles. In 
ad condemnat, cute perfectus Epicurus. Non mibi perſuadebitis, inquit 
232 & Co- Lutherus, Philoſophiam eſſe garrulitatem illam de mate- 
— ria, motu, infinito, loco, wacuo, tempore, que fere in 
Ekii. tm.x, Ariſtotele ſola diſcimus : talia, que nec intellectum, nec 
lat. Witeb, lib. affectum, nec communes bominum mores quidquam juvent : 
deute, Lat. Diſ- tantum contentionibus ſerendis, ſeminandiſque idonea. 
1 8 Quad fi maxime quid walerent, tot tamen opinionibus 

i ſims eſſe 2 . . . . . 

aum. confuſa ſunt, ut, quo quis certius aliguod ſequi propoſuerit, 
hoc incertior feratur, & faces Eubacas ſectetur; & ſerò 
tandem cum Protea ſibi fuiſſe negotium, peniteat. i. e. 
„Says Luther, had not Ariſtotle been of fleſh, I 
« would not have bluſhed to affirm, that he was 
*© truly a Devil. To Luther, Ariſtotle appears a 
4% Proteus, a Comedian, who, under a Grecian maſk, 
„ impoſed upon the Church; a moſt crafty deluder of 
« men's minds; a horrid calumniator, a moſt wicked 
« ſycophant, a Prince of darkneſs, à three-headed 
« Cerberus, a triple-bodied Geryon, a true Apollyon, 
„ 1, e. deſtroyer and ſpoiler of the Church; a mere 
« flouriſher and combatant in words; a deſtroyer of 
«« pious doArine, a bealt, a moſt horrid impoſer up- 
„% on mankind, A Momus; nay the Momus of 
„% Momus's. A Pagan beaſt, like the hydra of Lerna. 
„One in whom there is ſcarce any Philoſophy. A 
« moſt impious wretch ; a public and profeſſed enemy 
« of truth; a heathen mangler of ſouls. A goat, or 


„rather a ſtag- like goat ; twice-exegrable Ariſtotle. 


Vol. VII. 


Their 


« A complete Epicure. You ſhall not perſuade me, 
* ſays Luther, that Philoſophy confiſts in that tittle- 
tattle about matter, motion, infinity, ſpace, void, 
time; theſe being almoſt the only particulars we 


learn in Ariſtotle ; particulars which do not im- 


prove in any manner the underſtanding, the diſpo- 
«« fitions or paſſions, or the common manners of men; 
and are fit for nothing but to ſow the ſeeds of ſtrife. 
But taking it for granted they are of any uſe, they 

yet are confounded by ſuch a variety of opinions, 
that the more certainty any man propoſes in fol- 
«« lowing them, the more uncertain he becomes, and 
follows an Euboic torch, and repents, very late, 
that he ever concerned himſelf with this Proteus. 
Let it not be ſaid, that he flew into this paſſion a- 
gainſt the chief of the Peripateticks, after his falling 
out with Popery ; for it can be proved, that he was 
of the ſame mind, before he had done any thing that 
could diſpleaſe the Court of Rome. Read the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Gretſer. Negue unquam bene erga 
Ariſtotelem affefus ſuit; quod diſces ex his, que anno 
Domini 1516, ad Langum Auguſlinianum prius ſcripſit, 
quam aperte inſaniret : ( Mitto has literas, ad exi- 
mium D. Jodocum Iſenacenſem, plenas quæſtionum 
adverſus Logicam, & Philoſophiam, & Theologiam, 
id efl, blaſphemiarum, & malediftionum contra Ari- 
ſtotelem, Porphyrium, Sententiarios, perdita ſcilicet 
ſtudia noſtri ſeculi. Sic enim interpretabuntur, quibus 
decretum eſt, non quinquennio cum Pythagoricis, ſed 
perpetuo, & in æternum cum mortuis filentium te- 
nere, omnia credere, ſemper auſcultare, nec unquam 
ſaltem levi præludio contra Ariſtotelem, & Sententias 
velitari, & muſſitare. Quid enim non credant, qui 
Ariſtoteli crediderunt, vera eſſe, quæ ipſe calumnio- 
ſiſſimus calumniator aliis affingit & imponit tam ab- 
ſurda, ut aſinus ( Lutherus) & lapis non poſſint ta- 
cere ad illa? Nihil ita ardet animus, quam hiſtrionem 
illum ( Ariftotelem ) qui tam vere Græca larva Eccle- 
fam luſit, multis revelare, ignominiamque ejus cun- 
ctis oſtendere, ſi ocium eſſet. Habeo in manus com- 
mentariolos in 1. Phyſicorum, quibus fabulam Ariſtæi 
denuò agere ſtatui in meum iſtum Protea ( Ari/totelem ) 
Pars crucis mez vel maxima eſt, quod videre cogor 
ſratrum optima ingenia, bonis ſtudiis nata, in iſtis 
ccenis vitam agere, & operam perdere (167). i. e. 
*© Nor <waz he ever well inclined with regard to Ariſtotle, 


* as will appear from what he wrote to Langus the © 


* Auſtin Friar, before he openly diſcovered his frenzy. 
* I ſend theſe letters to the illuſtrious Jodocus of Ei- 
ſenach, filled with queſtions againſt Logic, Philoſo- 
«« phy and Divinity, that is of blaſphemies and exe- 
*« crations againſt Ariſtotle, Porphyry, the Sententia- 
„ rians, thoſe deſtructive ſtudies of our age; for fo 
they will conſtrue or determine, who are enjoyned, 
not a five years ſilence with the Pythagoreans, but 
% a perpetual and eternal one with the dead; and to 
„ believe all things; and hearken to, and never to 
0 mutter or hint the leaſt thing in oppoſition to Ariſto- 
* tle or the Sentences. What will not thoſe perſons 
% ſwallow, who believe thoſe things to be true, which 
Ariſtotle, the moſt flagrant ſlanderer, impoſes upon 
others; though they are ſo very abſurd, that an aſs 
Luther) or a ſtone could ſcarce bear them with- 
* out indignation ? I deſire nothing in the world ſo 
much, as to lay open to many, this comedian 
*« (Ariſtotle), who impoſes on the Church in a Gre- 
„% cian maſk; and to exhibit his nakedneſs to multi- 
* tudes, had I leiſure to do it. I have a commen- 
„ tary on the firſt book of his Phyſicks, wherein the 
« fable of Ariſtzus ſhall be again acted on this Pro- 
„ teus of mine (Ariſtotle). The circumſtance moſt 
* grievous to me, is the being forced to ſee my bre- 
* thren, men of excellent parts, and born for the 
nobleſt ſtudies, to trifle away their lives in poring 
« over ſuch wretched ſtuff.” The Jeſuit in queſtion 
cites a vaſt number of paſſages more, extracted from 
Luther's writings, injurious to Ariſtotle. | 

[KK] Luther taught, that. ond and the ſame doc 
trine is . . . falſe in Philoſophy, and trus is Divinity.] 
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(168) See the re- © 


LU T 


Their next argument is the ſtrong animoſity which Luther ſhewed againſt Univerſities; 
and the burleſque expreſſions he employed to turn both them and their profeſſors into 
ridicule [LL]. This banter of Luther's might doubtleſs be cenſured z but it was of 
ſervice at that time; and we know that Eraſmus, on account of his banter and ridicule, 


I have ſpoke of this already in the foregoing remark ; 
but I ad how that the moſt rigid followers of Luther 
have differed from him on this article; and ſo vigorouſly 

poſed ſuch of their brethren as revived this opinion, 
hae they forced him to retract it (168). It may like- 


mark [C] of the wiſe be added, that there may have been ſome miſun- 


article HOFF- 


| MAN (Daniel). 


(169) Gretfer, 


Tnaugurat, Do, 


Page ©, 7. 


derſtanding in this diſpute, and much ſquabbling about 
words; and that Luther's doctrine would be unjuſtly 
blamed, had he expreſſed himſelf in the manner fol- 
lowing: The ſame tenets or doctrines which ſtem falſe 
and impoſſible, when judged of merely by the light F4 
nature, are true and certain when wwe judge of . 
the light of the word of God. But to aſſert that even 
after that revelation has ſhewed us that a doctrine is 
true, it continues to be falſe in Philoſophy, is a great 
miſtake. It is much more juſt to own, that the light 
of Philoſophy, whoſe evidence had ſeemed to us an 
unerring guide in our judging of things, was fallacious 
and illufive ; and that it muſt be reQtified by the new 
light or knowledge which revelation communicates to 
us. Continue to aſſert, ſo long as you pleaſe, accord- 
ing to the notions which Logic teaches us in the chap- 
ter de ofpo/itis, that man is not a ſtone: but beware 
of aſſerting, as Ariſtotle would have done, that it is 
impoſſible man ſhould be a ſtone. Would not Ariſtotle 
have aſſerted, that it is impoſſible God ſhould be born 
of a woman; that God ſhould ſuffer heat and cold ; 
that God ſhould die; in a word, that God ſhould be 
man? And would he not have been miſtaken in theſe 
aſſertions? Now ſince we know, that the oppoſition 
betwixt the idea of God and the idea of man, hinders 
not that one of theſe beings may be truly affirmed of 
the other; muſt we not ſay, that nothing hinders but 
a man, and a ſtone may be, the one the ſubject, and 
the other the predicate, of an affirmative very true pro- 
poſition ? It may therefore be ſaid that the Jeſuit, who 
exclaimed ſo much againſt Luther, perplexes and con- 
founds himſelf ſtrangely, and is angry without reaſon. 
One would conclude fe affirms abſolutely, that it is 
impoſſible for two created natures to be united hypoſta- 
tically; and does he not perceive that if this were 
once admitted to be impoſſible, the ſame would be 
concluded againſt the myſtery of the Incarnation, for 
which he is highly exaſperated at Luther? Audite, ſays 
he (169), & obſlupeſcite, wel potius execramini z non 
tantum imperitiam, ſed & intolerabilem blaſphemiam. 
Nec minus, inguit Lutherus, imo magis diſparata eſt 
prædicatio: Deus eſt homo: quam fi dicas: homo eſt 
aſinus. An non hec Lutheri impia theſis totum incarna- 
tionis myſterium ex imis fundamentis evertit ® Si magis 
diſparata eft illa : Deus eſt homo; quam iſta: Homo 
alinus : ſunc magis erit falſe illa ; Deus eſt homo, 
guam ia; Homo eſt afinus gue fimpliciter falſa et : 
eujus falfitas oritur ex digunione Prædicati a Subjedto ; 
guia enim nullus penitus nexus eft Prædicato cum Sub- 
jecto; fit, ut Predicatum non niſi mendaciter de Sub- 
jecto affirmetur. Si igitur in illa; Deus eſt homo; 
tanta, imo major, eſt Subjecti à Prædicato, & vice 
verſa, digjunctio, &, ut fic loquar, diſparatio; falſa 
erit illa propoſitio; Deus eſt homo; ſic ut & hec: Ho- 
mo eſt aſinus: quia diſparata non poſſunt de ſe mutud 
affirmari ; quamdiu nullo communi nexu copulantur. Si 
autem Subjetlum & Prædicatum illius propofitionis ; 
Deus eſt homo, vera, reali, ſubſtantiali & hypoftatico 
winculo colligantur ;  ſequitur, mentiri Lutherum, cium 
Subjeftum Prædicatum jus gu, im) magis, ac 
Subjectum & Prædicatum 4ujus Homo eſt aſinus; 
diflare & diſparari pronuntiat. Qualis ergo Lutherus 
Scholaflicus Theologus : qui ſtupiditate & fatuitate ſua 
totam divini verbi aconomiam 22 & profternit ; 
imo Turcice prorſus, inficiatur ; 
mon rimam, ſed ipſas fores latiſſime aperit? i. e. 
« Hear, amazed, or rather deteſt, not only 
the ignorance, but likewiſe the intolerable blaſphe- 
„my. There is not a leſs, /ays Luther, nay there is 
% @ greater diſparity in the following pofition, God is 
% man, than to ſay, man is an ai. Does not this 
„ wicked . propoſition of Luther, overturn from the 
„very foundation, the whole myſtery of the Incar- 
nation? In caſe there be more diſparity in ſaying, 


inficiari wolentibus 


had 


« God is man, than in affirming, man is an aſi; it 
« then will be falſer, that God is man, than that 
man is an aſi, which is ſimply falſe, which falſity 
«« ariſes from the disjunction of the predicate and the 
« ſubjeft; for, as there is no connection between the 
«« predicate and the ſubject; it follows, that the pre- 
« dicate cannot be affirmed of the ſubje& without 
telling an untruth. If therefore in this propoſition, 
«© God is man, there is as great, nay a greater diſ- 
junction and diſparity of the ſubje& from the predi- 
« cate, and vice wer/a ; then the following propoſition, 
God is man, as alſo this, man is an afs, will be falſe, 
«« becauſe diſparities or things unlike cannot be affirmed 
of one another, though not joyned by any com- 
«« mon tye. But in caſe the ſubje and predicate of 
the following propoſition, God is man, are joined or 
linked by a true, real, ſubſtantial and hypoſtatic 
* band; it follows that Luther told a lie, when he de- 
«« clared, that the ſubje& and predicate of that propo- 
% ſition were equally, nay more diſtant and diſpro- 
„ portionate than the ſubject and predicate in the 
following, man is an aſs, What kind of ſchool- 
divine then was Luther, who, through his own 
« ſtapidity and impertinence, quite ſubverts and de- 
0 ſtroys the whole oeconomy or frame of the ſacred 
« writings ; nay, like a Mahommedan, denies them 
% entirely; and opens, to ſuch as are deſirous of de- 
«© nying them, not only a cranny or hole, but a very 
« wide gate?” If we weigh well this paſſage, it will 
be ſufficient to ſhew fully the injuſtice and blind paſſion 
of this writer. 

[LL] The burleſque expreſſions he employed, to turn as 
well Univerſities as their Profeſſors into ridicule.) He 
played upon their titles, and the infignia of their Doctor- 
ſhips. Habent Doctores in Academiis, ritu veteri, certa guæ- 
dam inſignia & digmata : Habent titulos & ſuas quaſ- 
dam appellationes, homoris & reverentiz cauſa. Vo- 
cantur Magiſtri noſtri : ztemgue eximii Magiſtri noſtri. 
In certam facultatem, velut in tribum quandam collecti 
funt, ſuos habent loquendi modes 3; ſuas formulas & vo- 
ces. Hinc arrepta ſcurrandi occafione Theologica facul- 
tas eft Luthero Fecultas a fece, & Vaccultas à wacca. 


i C (* |; I  (**) Lat. lib. & 
Do&ores facultatis Theologice (, Magiſtrolli, noſ- v pe — * 
abrog. tom. 2, lat, 
Witeb, 


trolli, /eparatim, conjunctim, Magiſtrolli noſtrolli, Theo- 
logiſtæ, Theologaſtri, Liripipiati, Magiſtrolliter, Li- 
ripipia, ui tria habent Sacramenta Magiſtrollica; 
Birretum, Talarem, Liripipium, ſez relipendium .. . 


Sed recitemus ipſa Lucianica prorſus in Scholaſticos 
ſcommata ex ludo Lutheri (ff) à Sor damnati, cu- (HH) Tom. 2. 


jus proculdubio auttor Melanchthon, ut intelligas quam 
leves, 4 & ſeurriles fuerint Lutherus & Philip- 
pus quam ab omni gravitate Scbolaſtica averſe. 
Decanus noſter almæ Facultatis, inquit /evi/imus ile 


Ludio, eſt ſanctus Petrus in alma Facultate. Et ipſe 
habet tria ſigna, quæ cogunt eum ſic ſentire, ut non 


poſſit errare ; quæ ſunt, Regiſtrum, Sigillum, & Almu- 
tium. Unde patet, quod valde arroganter, & frontoſe 
ſcripſit iſte hzreticus contra almam facultatem. Com- 
munia autem ſigna ſunt hæc. Et fit hac. . . . Signum 
autem eorum primum, & maximum, eſt Liripipium, ſeu, 
ut eruditi dicant, Relipendium, quod eſt evidentiſſi- 
mum, & notiſſimum ſignum, per quod concluditur fic : 
Iſte habet Liripipium, ergo eſt magiſter noſter in fide 
illuminatus ; ergo habet Spiritum ſanctum. Aliud fig- 
num eſt, quod ſedent in ſuperiore cathedra, quando 
diſputant, & legunt. Per hoc ſignum arguitur fic : 
Chriſtus dicit ; Super cathedram Moſi ſederunt; quz- 
cunque dixerint, ſervate. Ergo quæcunque dixerint, 
ſunt vera. Sed illi ſedent in Cathedra, & docent ſic; 
ergo, non poſſunt errare. Aliud ſignum eſt, quod 
comprehendit multa. Et ſunt inſignia illa Doctoralia; 
annulus, pyrrhetum, liber, oſculum, chirothecæ, & 
pyrrheta diſtributa in aula Doctorali; etiam candelæ 
ardentes; & ſuper omnia; Te Deum laudamus, quod 
in ſine canitur. Ultimo egregium convivium Docto- 
rale. Ultimum & fortiſſimum ſignum eſt introitus 
Domini Decani in Sorbona, quando Bedelli cum ſcep- 
tris præcedunt, & voce magna clamant : Tranſeat 


ſpectabilis, & eximius Magiſter noſter, Dominus De- 
canus almæ Facultatis Theologicæ cum Magiſtris 


noſtris 


= badges 


LUT 


% the doſe had ſerved as the forerunner of Luther (1). But if it be true that Eraſmus prepared 
477 rematk the way, it is likewiſe true that he was ſenſible it was ſmoothed and more enlarged, 


by the w 


noſtris eximiis. Tranſeat ille, tranſeat, Et hoc ſig- 
num eſt valde bene maſticandum ; quia formaliter con- 
cludit 3 Magiſtros noſtros non poſſe errare, &c. Pudet 
pigetgus plura reftrre ; adeo wana, profana, & Lucia- 
nica ſunt, ut quidvis iſtas potius fuiſſe ſuſpicer, quam 
Scholafticor : guss, ut magis Lutherus irriſui exponeret, 
wocabula, quedam ad eorum imitationem finxit, & ſcrip- 
tis ſuir, ut ſcurras ſuos oblectaret, inſeruit. Cujaſ- 
5 ſunt Diſolutio () Cathariniſſima & Romaniſſima, 
Thomiſtitates, Italitates, magiſteria noſtraliſſima; ma- 
iſtraliſimæ determinationes, Sylveſtraliter, Thomi- 
aliter, Colonialiter, Lovanialiter, Catharinaliter, La- 
tomialiter. Thomiſticiſſimè, Thomaſticiſſime, Hen- 
riciſime (170), The Doctors in the Univerſities 
« have, by antient cuſtom, certain diſtinctions and 
of honour; and certain names and titles, 
« as ſo many indications of honour and reverence. 
% They are ftiled our maſters, and our illuſtrious 
« maſters. They are united in certain faculties, as 
« into ſo many forms and words. This gave Lu- 
« ther occaſion ſcurriloufly to call the Theologie fa- 
4 culty, fecultas, from the Latin word feces, ſignify- 
« ing dregs ; and vaccaltas from the Latin vacca or a 
« cow; as alſo the Doctors of Divinity, Magiſtrolli, 
1 mwoſtrolli, &c.“ 
[As many things in this Latin paſſage are merely a 
y upon words, they would not have any grace in 
| liſh, : and for this reaſon I ſhall not tranſlate them. 
It is therein ſaid that Luther, or Melanchthon. after 
punning on the titles of the Doctors, ridicules their 
dreſs, their ſeats, their entertainments, &c. and parti- 
cularly the ceremonious entrance of the Dean into the 
Sorbonne. This author concludes with ſaying, that 
the reſt of theſe invectives are ſo very idle, ſo profane 
and ſatyrical, that he is quite aſhamed to repeat any 
more of them. Rem. by the Tranſl. ] 

{ (4) Theſe kinds of alluſions were invented by the 
famous Reuchlin, who, being exaſperated to the higheſt 
degree by the Doctors of Colen, gave the name Facultas 
Diabologica to the faculty of Divines of that city. See 


his Defence againſt thoſe Divines, folio 22 and 23, 


191) Garaſſe, 
oftrine Curieuſe, 


Pa $20, 521. 


inted at Tubingen in 4to, 1514. Rabelais, Book 
[I, Chap. XXXIII, employs much ſtronger words 
when he ſays Reverend pere en Diable Picatris Refteur 
de la Faculii Diabologique de Tolette. Rem. Crirt.] 
Francis Garaſſe could not forbear making himſelf 
merry with this facetious temper of Luther. That fat 
fellew, fays he (171), „writing againſt the ſacred fa- 
4% culty of Theology, in the ſecond tome of his works, 
«« ſuppoſes the whole Univerſity impertinently playing 
* the fool in a matter of conſequence. The treatiſe in 
« queſtion is intitled as follows. Apologia Philippi Me- 
Tegan ad ver ſus furioſum Decretum Theologaſirorum 
« pro Luthero, &c. The three firſt concluſions are 
as follow. In libro Joannis Majoris ſunt PLA USTRA 
* nugarum. The ſecond, Quondam fuerunt firenui 
« Milefii. The third, Spedtabilis Domine Decane wor 
« 85 iratus, He anſwers, in the name of all the 
ivines of France, to theſe three propoſitions. With 
regard to the firſt, which aſſerts, that there are cart- 
«© loads of fooleries or trifles in Major's books. Hac 
«« propoſitio eft flulte afſerta, in eo quod intendit nugas 
* plauſtris webi; cùm nugæ fint res ſpirituals & 
% plauſtra res corporalis. i. e. This propoſition is ridicu- 
* ouſly aſſerted, by his ſuppoſing that fooleries or trifles 
«© are carried in a cart; whereas fooleries are ” wry 
* things, and carts earthly things. Having afterwards 
«« forged this chimera in his own imagination, he 
„ combats it, in order to obtain from it a Galle triumph 
like that of Caligula. To the ſecond propoſition 
which ſays, that the French Divines were antiently 
« as valiant as the Mileſians, but that they have de- 
«« generated, he makes our Divines anſwer thus: Hæc 
% propofitio eft ſuſpecta, quia ſeriptura eft Graca: & 
« Greci ſunt beretici: Hoc et ngſtrum ſenti mentum. 
„i. e. This propoſition is . becauſe the ſerip- 
« {ure is in Greek, and the Greeks are heretics: this is 
« our opinion. To the third which fays, Venerable 
by . of the Faculty, you are angry; he makes all 


.* the Divines ws 3 OY ows: Heec propeſitio eft deri- 
a, in 


* foria & {c 


eo quod dicit, vos eftis ira- 


the tranquillity he enjoys in private. 
„ fore be affirmed, that as the calumnies and ſlanders 


ſteps which were taken againſt this reformer z he (Eraſmus) having 
pointed out ſeven capital errors in thoſe meaſures [ MM]. 


Read 


« tus, eft enim ficut incongrua, ego currit, & à nobis 
% olim damnata; & in es quod dicit Decane vos eftis, 
« intendendo quod ſumus ex cane nati, eft contumelioſa, 
« 1. e. This propyfition it ridiculous and ſcandalons, he 
« ſaying vos eſtis iratusz it is abſurd, as ego currit, 
« and formerly condemned by us; and it is abuſive, by 
«« ſaying, Decane vos eſtis, meaning as if wwe ſprung 
« from dogs.” 

It is certain that a very graye, and elaborate reply, 
would not have been ſo well adapted as theſe burleſque 
pieces, to expoſe in the higheſt degree in the minds 
of great numbers of people, the Univerſities of that 
age. But it _ be queſtioned, whether it was de- 
cent in Martin Luther and Philip Melancthon, to jeſt 
in that manner, and to trifle away their time in drol- 
lery and banter. They ought, it will be ſaid, to have 
been 4 up with the important affair they 
had undertaken ; and had they duly and ſeriouſly re- 
flected on the high characteriſtics of their miſſion, 
they would not have had leiſure for bantering. The 
were ſenſible of the perſecutions to which their cauſe 
was expoſed in other countries ; and ought to have been 
ſo far affected by them, as to have no inclination to 
make themſelves merry with jovial and burleſque ex- 
preſſions. I do not offer theſe as weighty objeCtions ; 
and am perſuaded that thoſe whole intereſt it is to con- 
ſider them as weak, will not find it very difficult to 
anſwer them, For this reaſon I will not trifle away 
my time in diſputing on this ſubject. I will only ob- 
ſerve, that many perſons have not diſapproved the re- 
flections they met with at the end of a treatiſe written 
by Brueys. 
that the truly pious Proteſtants of this Kingdom ap- 

prove, how highly ſoever they may eſteem Mr. Ju- 
«« rieu's wit and learning, that a Proteſtant Miniſter 


country, ſhould afſume in all his works, a banter- 
ing and waggiſh air, at the ſame time that he 
daily hears, at a diſtance, of the ruin and deſtruc- 
4% tion of his brethren. Methinks in the frame of 
mind he ought to be, the joy he diſcovers in all 
his writings, for being ſecure from and unexpoſed 
„to the danger to which his fellow-ſeQtarilts are 
obnoxious, 1s not very natural and warrantable. It 
ill becomes him, in my opinion, to make merry in 
« a place of ſecurity, whilſt thoſe whom he deſerted, 
«« groan in the juſt chaſtiſements which the Church, 
« as a good mother, intermixes with the kindneſſes 
« and endearments ſhe employs to bring them back 
into her pale. Methinks it is inverting the Goſ- 
«« pel to laugh at thoſe who weep; and that this 
„author's works, how artful and delicate they might 


„be in other reſpects, ought at leaſt to diſcover a 


« little the anguiſh of bis heart, if he really was more 
« affected with the affliction of his brethren, than with 


It may there- 


« with which that author's works are filled, make the 
«© Roman Catholics believe, that a man who enter- 
10 tains ſentiments ſo different from charity cannot be a 
„good Chriſtian, though he ſhould ſpeak with the 


tongue of Angels, ſo, that ill-natured joy which 


« he diſcovers in his writings, thoſe taunting ban- 
tering touches whereby his writings are immediately 
known to every one, ought to perſuade all the pre- 
„ tended Reformed (of the leaſt penetration, that it 
*« is not poſſible a man who jeſts ſo unſeaſonably, how 
* zealous ſoever he may appear in their defence, is 
really a true Proteſtant.” 

[MM] Eraſmus . . . pointed out ſeveral capital er- 


rors in the meaſures taken by the See of Rome againſt 


Luther.) I have mentioned the book, in which a 
rticular account is given of this matter; and it is a 
k that is eaſily met with in bookſellers ſhops. 
For this reaſon I ſhall be very conciſe ; and only ſhew 
in general, the capital point of each of theſe errors. 
The firſt is, the Romaniſts permitting a quarrel, about 
alms collected, between mendicant friars, and en Theſes 
of Indulgences, to be treated before the common. people, in 


267 


« I really, /ays he (172), cannot believe, (172) Brueys, 


Defenſe du Cults 
exterieur de I E- 
gliſe Catboligue, 


pag. 340, 


who has abandoned them, and fled into a foreign Dutch edit. 


? · 


Sermons (173). Secondly, their oppoſing to Luther ſome (123) Sencimen: 


mendicant Friars, who were but jo many declaimers, and 4"Eraſme, pag. 


2 grumpets 
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Read che work of the Sieur Richard, Prior of Beaulieu Sainte Avoye (o). He is a (+) bung, 


Sent i men d F. 
Romiſh author. . | ein, prin in 
|; 1688. See 
. Fa " * * & 
Ibid, trumpets of ſlander (172). Thirdly, their not ſilencing me, could not be avoided, conſidering the ſtate of the af- _—_ 11 chat 
* the — of oil 4g and their not appointing fairs of the Church at that time. It may be conclu- — and jo, 


learned, nie and peactable men, wwho would have 
iuſtructed the people without the leaſt contention, and 
have prompted them to peace and the love of the Goſ- 
(175) bid. pag» pe (175). Fourthly, becauſe neither fide would yield 
Wer or give up the leaſt _ (176). Fifthly, from their 
(176) Ibid. pag- behaving with great cruelty, at the ſolicitation of ſome 
277+ mendicant Friars, towards the Lutherans (177). Sixth- 
ly, becauſe the Biſhops of Germany, mosT of whom 


- (177) Ibid. pag. were MILITARY MEN, did not do their duty (178). 


825. Seventhly, becauſe no care was taken to ſoften God's 
(173) Ibid, pag. anger by publick prayers, and by leading a life of true 
287. penitence (179). One might perhaps add ſtill more, 
(770) Ibid, pag. to the catalogue of errors committed by the Roma - 
293+ niſts, But let us leave that labour to ſpeculative per- 

ſons ; and content ourſelves with ſaying, that the 

greateſt part of thoſe ſpecified in the Sentimens d"Eraſ- 


ded from thence, that Luther's deſign was executed at 
a favourable juncture. The court of Rome ated their 
parts with prudence ; but they could not prevent the 
affair from being marred in a'great many inſtances, 
from a defect in their inſtruments; and I am certain, 
that a great number of Proteſtants are fully perſuaded, 
that the falſe ſteps taken by the Romaniſts, contribu- 
ted as much to the ſupport of their party, as the juſt- 
neſs of their cauſe. the other hand, ſeveral per- 
ſons imagine, that many errors were committed b 

the Reformers, and that theſe were as ſo many inci- (180) See, in 
dents which favoured the Romaniſts. In this manner — for les 
mighty feuds are fomented and kept up, Each party - Pag 


has its counterpoiſe, which is reciprocally of ſervice * 8 
to balance and ſupport the other (1 80). Memoires de 1; 
Rocbefoucaut. 


LUTORIUS PRISCUS (CAIUS) a Roman Knight, was put to death for a crime 
which can ſcarce be thought capital [A]. After having received from Tiberius a hand- 
ſome reward for a Poem he had compoſed on the death of Germanicus, he was accuſed 

() Tacit. Am. of writing another on Druſus's death, during that Prince's ſickneſs (a); and it was af- 


lib. 3. cap» 49+ 


od ain. 914 firmed that he kept the Poem in queſtion in readineſs, in order to preſent it in hopes of a 


A] He was put to death for a crime, which can ſtaree 
be thought capital.] It would be no eaſy matter to 
ſettle the ſpecies of this action. Some very learned 


(1) Amelot de men (1) are of opinion, that Lutorius's crime was 
A * his impoſing on Tiberius, by preſenting him an 4 — 


de la Flaterie, © the death of Germanicus, which he had written 
num. 17. page n · for Druſus, aubo had recovered from a fit of fickneſs that 


30, 37, Heal- was thought to be mortal. Others imagine he had 


tered his opinion written a ſatyr againſt Druſus ; and this is the opinion of 
I jd M Theophilus Raynaud : Ex ea item lege (2), ſays he (3), 
Tacitus. Lutarius Priſcus apud Dionem lib. 57. quod in Druſi 
egrotantis mortem, famoſum carmen ſcripfiſſet, mori 

2) i.e. the Law jus eff Senatus decreto. Now I look upon both theſe 
I Li- opinions as falſe ; and would rather ſay, that Lutorius 
5 was accuſed, of having been ſo audacious, as to account 


(3) Th. Ray- the fon of Tiberius to be dead; and even of writing 


naudus, de malis 


AI * Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, from whom I 


m. 72, 73. borrow theſe words, adds immediately (4) : I is cer- 
tain that thoſe perſons expoſe themſelves to the ri- 

(4) For June gours of juſtice, who dare to declare, on certain 
1686, pag. 633. occaſions, the ſiniſter judgment they form of the ſich- 
neſs of Kings. Du Val the Phyfician was ſent to the 

- Gallies, becauſe there was found, in his cloſet, a paper 

ewherein he bad foretold that Lewis XIII would die be- 

fore the dog-days of the year 1631. This particular is 

found in certain Memoirs of the Duke of Orleans 

printed in 1685. Manius Lepidus's words do not op- 

poſe or combat, ſo much as is imagined, the opinion I 

eltabliſhed ; for, in an age of flattery, people do not 

ſcruple to aſſert, that a Poet, who, inſtead of offering 

up his good wiſhes and vows, and of truſting in the 

fortune of the commonweal, whilſt the preſumptive 

heir of the crown is ſick, compoſes verſes on the death 

of that Prince ; and communicates to his friends the 

dark and diſmal thoughts and ideas of ſo deplorable a 

ſtate, not yet come to paſs ; that ſuch a Poet, I ſay, 

is employed in an execrable ſubje&, and employs his 

hearers with the like, S' patres conſcripti unum id ſpec- 

(5) Tacite Anal. tamus, quam nefaria voce Lutorius Priſcus mentem ſuam 
lib. 3+ cap. go Of aures hominum folluerit, neque carcer, negque laqueus, 
Ie n l, ne ſerviles quidem cruciatus in cum ſuſfecerint (5). i. e. 
ih regard to „ Venerable fathers, if we do but feſlect on this ſingle 
the life of one's particular, viz. in what wicked expreſſions Luto- 
Prince. «« rius Priſcus polluted his own ſoul, and the ears of 


men; neither impriſonment, the gallows, nor even 


the puniſhments inflicted on ſlaves, will be propor- 
„ tionate to his guilt.” Theſe are Manius Lepidus's 
words. We may therefore conclude that the crime of 
which this Poec was accuſed, was, his having antici- 
pated, in his verſes, the death of Druſus the Empe- 
ror's ſon. Doubtleſs this action was more impudent 
than criminal. | 

I do not deny, but that laws have treated thoſe who 
conſult futurity with reſpect to a monarch's life, as 


verſes on that ＋ before the time. The author of 


ſtill 


committing a crime that merits death. Capital: eft de 
ſalute principis vel de ſumma Reip. reſpondere aut con- (6) ul. Paulas 
fulere (6). 1. e. It is a capital crime to anſwer, or „% 7 ½ 


„ to make any enquiries concerning the health of the — * 


% Monarchy, or the power of the State.“ I am ſenſi - Auna]. lid. 2. 


ble that ſeveral Perſons have ſuffered death for this 

curioſity. Valens Imperator fub uno prolaquio juſſit occidi 

omnes qui de ſuo ſucceſſore ſpiritus conſuluerant, nec mods 

gui conſuluerant, ſed omnes qui aliquid ea de re inaudie- (7) Forſtnerus, 
rant, nec ad ſe detulerant (7). i. e. Valens the Em- 3 
«« peror, by a ſingle writ or warrant, commanded all «lic, libs 294 


* thoſe to be put to death, who had conſulted ſpirits 


% concerning his ſucceſſors ; and not only ſuch as con- 

* ſulted, but likewiſe all who having heard ſomething 

** of that matter, had not informed him about it. 

The Emperor Julianus Didius, cauſed all thoſe to be 

burnt who conſulted the ſoothſayers concerning the 
Emperor's fortune (8). The canon laws excommunicate (8) Libanius, 
thoſe who form intrigues, in a Prince's life time, con- 97: 13. 
cerning his ſucceſſor. This the learned John Beloi re- Nee in Thom 
preſented to the leaguers in the reign of Henry III. rium, pag, 496. 
„ By theſe methods they ſeem to conſpire his death, 

« which is in reality, rebelling againſt nature, good 

« manners, Chriſtian piety, and the love we owe our 

« Sovereign ; for whom we are bound continually to 

% pray, to wiſh happy, and preſage well of; ſo that, to 

expect or wait ſuch an incident and calamity, 

« would interfere with all laws, natural and civil. 

For this reaſon perſons of worth and probity can- 

„ not approve that, in oppoſition to the inclinations 

« of their Sovereign, and during his life-time, diſ- 

«« putes ſhould be carried on, and difficulties ſtarted, 

« with reſpect to his ſucceſſor, which is a thing not 


* in being, ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe heaven to let him 


« reign over us, For this reaſon, by a decree of the 
« fifth council of Toledo in Spain, held in the time 


of Honorius I (*), about the year fix hundred and (*) 2. Yun 


« twenty two, in the reigns of Heraclius the Em- Cf + 
« peror, and Chintillius King of Spain; excommuni. “ 739 
cation is pronounced againſt all Perſons who enquire, 

or preſume to be ſolicitous or inquifitive who ſhould 

« be their King, after the death of him who ſways 

«* the ſcepter. As therefore, ſays the text, it is repug- 

« nant to the dictates of Piety, and dangerous to man- 

« kind, to think of future things of a Forkidden nature ; 

« and to enquire concerning the fate of Princes; or pro- 


vide, with regard to them, for time to come, inaſmuch 


« as it is ewritten, It is not for you to know the times or 
« the ſeaſons, which God has reſerved to himſelf : We 
* ordain by this decree, that if any enguirer concerning 
% theſe things ſhall be diſcovered ; and who, during the 
« King's life, has an eye to another perſon in hopes of 
« ſucceeding to his kingdom, or draws over others to 
« him in ſuch à view ; ſuch a one ſhall be expelled 


4 by a ſentence of excommunication, from the ſociety of 
. 2 


Catbolicis. 


(b) 


(c) 


"I 


e lib. 55, cimum ad terarium deſerrentur 3 
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ſtill greater reward, in caſe of Druſus's death. Corripuet delator, objebtans ine Dtu/o 


% Ibid: compoſuiſſe, quod fi extinctus foret, majore præmio vulgaretur (b). Upon this Prince's re- 


covery, he ought naturally to have fu 


ppreſſed his Poem; but he had not ſtrength of 


mind enough to deny himſelf the glory of it; and read it before feveral Ladies, all of 


whom, one excepted, did not dare to deny the fact. Ut delator e 
0% Tick. ibid. dm teftimonium exterritis, ſola Vitellia nibil ſe audiviſſe adſeveravit (c). All the Judges, 


exſtitit, ceteris ad dicen- 


two, ſentenced him to die. Tiberius, who was abfent at that time (d), employed (% Pio, It. 57. 
his uſual fraudulent artifices [ B], when he was told that this fentence had been executed. 
and made ſome ordinances for the time to come. Marcus Lepidus, who voted only for 


baniſhment, gave a very ingenious turn to his opinion {C]. 


he reader will fee in what 


manner Arnauld the Advocate, who made uſe of it in his plea againſt the Jeſuits, was 


cenſured by Father Richeome [D]. 


(+) Hen, cap» © Catholicks (F). The fame decree was repeated in 
17. fol 74+ „the fixth council, held in the above mentioned city 
«« of Toledo, to which a very pertinent reaſon is add- 
ed, whereby all who Kk on fuch ſubjects are 
„ blamed, as curious of a futurity, which God may 
(9) Beloi, Ab. © perhaps never permit them to attain (9).” I have 
Irie Catboligue, * in the Mercure Frangois, a ſtory which I will 
Part 1, fclio 12 fegte here. Nor! Lene Morgard, an Almanack-matker 
* . . . affirmed in bis Almanack for the year 1614, 
«« that the government of France would be changed; 
«© refleAed on the perſon of the King; and declared 
the time, the months, and places, wherein he ſpoke 
of ſeveral great Princes whom he pointed out, onl 
tranſpoſing the letters of their names. This Al- 
„ manac being expoſed to ſale on new- years day, had 
** more than ordinary run among the curious, who 
«« affirmed that it was a prophecy. And a circam- 
* ſtance, which made it be greatly ſooght after was, 
«© that Morgard having declared, in the firſt quarter 
of January, that a man of a warlike diſpoſition 
«« would play his fon an ugly trick; it happened that 
«© a man in years, of the ſuburbs of St. Germaine, 


and who had formerly been a Soldier, killed his 


* ſon by a miſtake, he intending to murder a woman 
* he kept. The noiſe which theſe new predictions 
made among the people, having reached the ear 
* of their Majefties and of the council, Morgard was 
* conveyed to the Baſtile, the eighth of January, by 
* the Grand Provoſt's officers ; nine days after re- 


2 ** moved to the Cunciergerie : the laſt day of January, 


lane of © by a decree of the Judges, ſentenced to the Gallies There 


Paris. Addits by e during nine years: and the ninth of the following 
the Tranſl, „month, put in chains, to be removed to Marſeilles, 
* where he now rows in the King's gallies (10). + 
(10) Mercure Every one may have read ſeveral ſtories of this 
Frargoi1, toms 3+ kind, but I nevertheleſs affirm that this is not Lu- 
Pipe 304. torius's caſe. The only view of all thoſe enquiters 
into futurity, is, to raiſe conſpiracies, or to diſturb the 
tranquillity of the pablick ; or they are, in general, 
ill affected Perſons, as Tertullian obſerves. Cui enim 
opus Pperſerutari ſuper Ceſaris ſalute niſi a quo aliquid 
adver ſiu illum cegitatur, wel oftatur, aut þoj? illam ſpe- 
ratur & ſuſtinetur ? nom enim ea mente de caris confuli- 
Ou, Trek. tur gua de dominis (11). Now what is there like this in 
8 the impatience of a Poet, who, during the Prince's 
70. 3. pag, m. ſickneſs, prepares a copy of verſes, in the view of pub. 
140. liſhing them in caſe he ſhould die? The only crime 
that could be laid to Lutorius's charge, was his great 
indiſeretion and vanity. He ought not to have ſhewn 
his Poem; nor have entertained Ladies with it, in 
order to be applauded by them. 

[BI Tiberius . . . employed his uſual fraudulent ar- 
tifices.) He praiſed the zeal which the Senate had 
ſhewn, for puniſhing very ſeverely the ſmalleſt of- 
fence committed againit the Emperor ; but then he 
required them not to be ſo haſty in puniſhing them. 
He applauded Lepidus, and aid not blame Agrippa. 


The latter was conſul ele&, and voted for death; but 


Lepidus was only for baniſhment. A reſolution paſt, 
that thence · forward, ſentences of death ſhould not be 
put in execution till the tenth day. 1d Tiberius ſolitis 
ſibi ambagibus apud ſenatum incuſavit, cum +xtolleret 
pietatem, cjuamvis modicas princi pis injurias, acriter 
* ulciſcentium ; deprecaretur tam præcipites verborum 
31, a. peenas : /audaret Lepidum, neque Agrippam argueret. 

itur fuctiim S. C. ne decreta patrom ante diem de- 


damnatis provogarctur (42). Seve 68 aſcnbe all 
Vol. VII. | 


Moreri 


this to Tiberius's ambition. Theſe ſay, he was vex- 
ed, not that Lutorius had been put to death, but that 
he had been put to death without his (the Emperor's) 
conſent. The perſons in queſtion add, that Tiberius, 
in order to have abſolute power over all ſentences of 
this kind, even in his abſence, ordered that the execu- 
tion of them ſhould be delayed. 
[CJ] Marcus Lepidus . . . gave a very ingenious turn 
to his opinion.) I cited (14) the beginning of his ſpeech, (14) Remark 


and here follows another paſſage from it. Vita Lutorit LA cation (5% 


in integro et, qui neque ſervatus in periculum Reipub. 
neque Interfit in exemplum ibit. Studia illi ut plena 
vecordie, ite inenia & fluxa ſunt : nec quidguam grave 
ac ſertum ex eo metuas, qui fuorum iffe flagitiorum prodi- 
tor, non virorum animis, ſed muliercularum adrepit : cedat : 
tamen urbe, & bonis amiſſis aqua & igni arceatur Ii 5). 1. Tack, A 
If Lutorios's life, ſays he, be ſpared, nothing need be ©: 50 
feared from it ; nor in caſe it be taken away, will it 
ferve as a great example. He is a mad creature, who 
ſpends his whole time in rrifles, and has no other 
views but to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of 
the fair. We need not fear that one of this character 
ſhould make any ſerious or confiderable enterprize. 

[D] Arnauld the advocate . . . was cenſured by fa- 
ther Richeome.) Arnauld pleading againſt the Jeſuits = 
in 1594, ſays, among other particulars (16), as fol. (75) Plaidoie 
lows. They declare that they came into France to bring 
great Profit to us ; bat experience hay ſheaun, that they 
ceruſet our ruin. What need there be more <vords ? Let 
them go and profit our enemies in the ſame manner. 
is an ext paſſage in Tacitus to this purpoſe. 
Si, patres conſcripti, unum id ſpectamus quam nefaria 
voce aures hominum polluerint, neque carcer, neque 
laqueus ſufficiant: eſt locus ſententiæ, per quam neque 
impune illis fit, & vos ſeveritatis ſimul ac clementiz 
non peenireat : aqua & ignis arceatur. i. e. Con- 
** ſcript farhers ; if we do but reflect in how wicked a 
„manner they have polluted the ears of men, neither 
„ ;impriſonment nor the halter will be ſufficient to 
«© puniſh their crimes, However, a ſentence may be 
* pronounced, whereby they will not be permitted 
* to eſcape with impunity, nor will you have any 
* reaſon to repent of their ſeverity or clemency: let 
* them be baniſhed.” Such it the ſentence paſt upon 
the Feſmin. Some years after he employed the ſame 
reflection in a tract entitled Le fraxc & veritable Di/- 
cours (17) : i. e. * the genuine, ſincere diſcourſe,” (77) 83 re- 
* Gentlemen, if you reſſect how ſtrangely wicked mare] * the 
* this ſet of men is, 3 will be too mild NAULD An- 
* a puniſhment for them ; but I know a method, thony) the Ad- 
** which' being put in practice, you will never repent vocate, 
« of having been too . or too ſevere: baniſh 
„ them all.” Richeome an DN 
juſt mentioned are mot /o in Tacitus; and conſequently —— a * 
that tue author of the diſcourle in queſtlon is a frange- pag. 180. 
ly beld forger, writing to his Prince . . . With theſe 
avords he Ware ſentences us, out of mercy, to bangb- 
ment . tevice as cruel and deceitful as the heathen 
auho firſt ſpoke them. For in this paſſage of Tacitus, 
Marcus Lepidus, a Norman Captain, exhoris the ſenate 
to extend their clemency towards Lutorius a Knight, 
convifted of ſeveral great critnes. Whereas this man, 
by altering the wards, forms am exbortation to crue#y, 
in order to ruin many innocent perſons. He afterwards 
gives a tranſlation of the paſſage from Tacitus, inter- 
rupted with an er cetera ; complains of Arnauld's bold. (19) Richeome, 
neſs, in quoting it mo? harridly diſeaiſed (19) 3 and op- Pine Abe 


m. 57. 


ble pag · 181. 


poſes the innogence of the Jeſuits to Lutorius's deteſtu- getigue, num. 48. 


Y yy 


d' Arnauld, page * 


wers (18), that the words (13) Richeome, 


Z 
: 
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' 
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270 L 


Moreri has committed ſome errors [E]. 


ble crimes. Now Richeome commits two errors at 


leaſt, on this occaſion ; for his complaint of the pre- 
tended falſification of the paſſage of Tacitus, is ill- 
grounded ; and he ought not to have ſuppoſed Luto- 
rius to have really been an atrocious criminal, guilty 
of deteflable action, and numberleſi crimes. He ought 
to have formed his reflections, not from the words of 
Lepidus the Senator, but from the nature of the fact. 


He might, had he pleaſed, have found the ſpecies of 
e 


the offence in the very words of this Senator; I mean 
thoſe he ſuppreſſed by his et cetera. 
[E] Moreri has committed ſome errors.) He only 


conſulted Dion, who relates all this in too conciſe a 
manner, in his 57th book, and not in the 27th as 
Moreri affirms. But he ſhould have conſulted Taci- 
tus, his relation being more full and accurate. Mo- 


reri's great error is, his aſſerting that Lutorius had 


been accuſed of having written a _ againſt Druſus. 
Now would he have wrote in this manner, had he 
known that this Poet was charged with having a de- 
ſign to publiſh this poem, in caſe Druſus ſhould die ; 
and of imagining he ſhould receive a greater reward 
for it than 2 that he had wrote on the death of Ger- 
manicus ? 


(a) hi oe of LUXEMBURG, the capital city of the Province of that name (a), was no more than 


the ſeventeen 


Provinces of the 4 Caſtle in the reign of the Emperor Otho the Great (b). Gilbert, ſon of Ricuin of 
Netherland. Ardenne, having obtained a grant of it from the Abbot of St. Maximin, enlarged it, 
(4) Hebegan his and founded the county of Luxemburg, with the conſent of Bruno, Duke of Lorrain, 
reign in 936. brother of the Emperor Otho the Great, This Earldom was made a Dukedom by the 
(% His reign be- Emperor Charles IV (c), in favour of Winceſlaus his uncle (d). Luxemburg is a very 


(4) Extracted 


ſtrong city. It is falſe to aſſert, that it had never been taken by the French before the 


8 year 1684 [A]. Hither had been brought, as to an aſylum, the miraculous image of our 

tinerarium . | | ini: e See Nouvell, 
Per nonnullas Lady of Conſolation, Patroneſs of the Dukedom of Luxemburg, and Earldom of Chini , 4% 2 
— but it was carried back to its Chapel, the 20th of May 1685. The public has ſeen the Lr, 08%. 
ham Ortelius advice which was given to the Jeſuits, concerning the proceſſion made by them that 2955 Art, 10. 


and John Vivi- 


anus, pag- 36. day (e). Many footſteps of Roman Antiquities are found in this Province [B], which {// Se the cu 


[4] It is falſe to aſſert, that it had never been 
taken . . . before the year 1684.) Whilſt the French 
were beſieging it in 1684, I heard many ſay that it 
Rill continued Pucelle (a Maiden), a name that is 
vulgarly given to 'Towns that have never been taken. 
But it was no difficult matter to clear up the error of 
theſe people : for it appears, in hiſtory, that the French 
took the city of Luxemburg in 1542 ; and that being 
retaken by the Emperor, they took it again in 1543, 
and loſt it the year following. I am to obſerve that 
they formed the blockade of it in 1682 ; bombarded 
it in 1683, and made themſelves maſters of it in 

(i) See the ſe- 1684 (1). They reſtored it, in 1697, by the treaty 


veral dates of I 
this in Father du of Riſwick. 


Londel's Faftes de LB] Many footſteps of Roman antiquities are found in 
laue Rois de this Province] The inhabitants of the Dukedom of 
rance. Luxemburg imagined, that, to every Planet, a place was 
conſecrated to it in this country; and anciently, that in 
the town of Arlon was an altar dedicated to the moon. 
Several images of the falſe gods, and many medals and 
(2) Tinerar. inſcriptions have been found there (2). Count Peter Er- 
- 745 1 neſt of Mansfield had them removed to Luxemburg, to 
N ant, adorn a fountain which he made in memory of his 
Lady (=). He built a ſplendid palace near it. The 
reader will perhaps be pleaſed to read the inſcription 
of this fountain here ; it being a moſt illuſtrious 
(3) Ibid, pag. 33, monument of conjugal love (3). Porticus in primis 
34 amplas mirabamur, quas . . . ſe ad id deſtinaſſe di- 
cebat ut in eis reponeret, quacungque nanciſci Met anti- 
quitatis monumenta, quorum magnam jam babe copiam, 
ex diverſis locis, & Arlunio in primis ... . petitam . « . 
Sunt autem maxima ex parte fimulacra deorum gentili- 
um, Q epitaphia, que in crepidine fontis illius 1 
mi, ac claritudinis eximiæ, quo dilectæ quondam conjugts 
Marie de Montmorenci memoria jantte conſervat, crebrò 
ad Marie fontem, {fic eum nuncupavit ) adventands fic 
Junt . . . diſpeſita ut . . . Ipjam prius inſcriptionem, qua II- 
luftriſ. Princeps fontem hunc ſuum decoravit, audiamus. 
Quiſquis buc accedis fi te æſlus ſitiſve urget. Hic 
æſtum quietus vitato. Sitim pronus extinguito. Aquam 
manu haurito. Os lavato. At pede ne turbato. Nu- 
do corpore ne polluito. Quieſcentibus enim cariſſimæ 
uxoris manibus tranquillam undam ſacravit. Marie 
de nomine Mariz fontem nuncupavit. ZEterni ſui a- 


. 


makes all the curious very deſirous to ſee a work of Father Wiltheim in print (J). [ 21. 1 8925 


moris teſtes latentes vaſta ſub rupe lymphas erui. Vivo 
lapide cingi. Æternaſque fluere juſſit. 


. K e. . 


i, e. The firſt thing we beheld with admiration 
*« was, the ſpacious Porticos, wherein . . he ſaid, 
* he intended to place all ſuch ancient monuments as 
* he could poſſibly procure, whereof he already poſ- 
« ſeſles a large collection, from various places, and 
% particularly from Arlon. They are moſtly 
images of the Pagan Gods, and epitaphs round the 
* margin of this moſt delightfully limpid fountain, 
which be preſerves religiouſly in memory of his 
dear wife, Mary of Montmorenci ; he himſelf fre- 
* quently viſiting Mary's fountain, for ſo he has 
„ named it. . . But let us firſt hear the inſcription 
* with which the fountain in queſtion was adorned 
by this moſt illuſtrious Prince. 

« Whoever thou be that comeſt hither, if thou art 
„ jincommoded with heat, or thirſty ; here cool thy 
«« ſelf, undiſturbed ; and reclining, quench thy thirſt. 
Take up the water with thy hand; waſh thy mouth, 
* but ruffle not its ſurface with thy feet, nor pollute 
« it with thy naked body ; he having conſecrated, to 
the peaceful Manes of his dearly beloved wife, theſe 
«« gentle waters; calling it Mary's fountain from his 
„ wife's name. He commanded theſe clear ſtreams, 
* the ſecret witneſſes of his —_—— affection, to 


c 


„ burſt from a mighty rock, to be incloſed in ſtone 


« hewn out of the quarry, and to flow for ever. 
Peter Erneſt Count Mansfield.” 


This is extracted from a relation, dated at Antwerp, (4) It was printed 
the 7th of October 1575 (4). Baudelot informs us (5), Ml _ wo 
that Mr. de Ballonffeaux, nephew to father Wiltheim, 37. The Lene 
ſhewed him the antiquities of Luxemburg, in manu- egition, which is 
ſcript, written by this father. the third, ws 

F. («) This Count had two wives. His monument, printed in 1607, 
in the Chappel of Mansfield, in Luxemburg, repre- © - 
ſents him in braſs, lying between them both; on a (5) In bi Diſſr. 
kind of mat, made alſo of braſs ; the Count turning #4” 7 5 _ 
towards his laſt conſort. Rem. CRIT. | mens Alte 


LYCOPHRON, the fon of Periander King of Corinth, met with a very ſingular 
fate. He was ſeventeen years old when Meliſſa his mother was killed by Periander, at 
(=) Diog:nes Which time he had a brother (a) who was eighteen years of age. Procles, King of Epi- 


Laert. in V ita 


Fe” daurus, their uncle on the mother's ſide, got them to his Court; and when he ſent them 
him Cypjetus. back to their father, he ſaid to them, that they muſt not forget who it was that had mur- 
thered their mother. Lycophron was ſo ſtrongly affected with theſe expreſſions, that, at 


his return to Corinth, he firmly reſolved never to open his lips to his father, either to 


aſk 


a «a A #= 4c 


ed 
he 


(5) Extracted 


from Herodotus, 


lib, 3. cap. 50 
"of pct 


(1) Diogen. La- 


ert. in Vita Pe- 


riandri. 


(a) Vie 


eter Grec 


136, & 


(1) See Canterus, 


des Po- 


[ol 


Net. in Lyco- 
Pbron. init. 


(2) See 


de Poet, Grecis, 


Voſſius, 


beg. 64. 


(3) Dionyſius 


LY C 


aſk him any queſtion or make him any reply. Periander, exaſperated at his behaviour, 
drove him from his palace; and being told, by his elder brother, what Proclus had 
faid to them, he ſent an expreſs to thoſe who gave Lycophron an aſylum, commanding 
them not to harbour him any longer. The young man being thus obliged to go away, 
was received in other houſes during ſome days ; but the inſtant Periander heard where he 
was, he ſent an order to the maſter of the houſe to turn him out ; and at laſt a decree 
was publiſhed, impoſing a fine at diſcretion, and payable to Apollo, whoever ſhould 
harbour, or vouchſafe to ſpeak to him. All perſons in general complying with this 
ordinance, Lycophron was four days in the ſtreets without eating or drinking. But now. 
Periander, moved to compaſſion, deigned to ſpeak to him ; and kindly repreſented, that 
it would be much more judicious in him to qualify himſelf to inherit his wealth, and his 
crown, than to reduce himſelf to miſery, by a miſtaken reſentment. The only anſwer 
he could extort from him was, that he himſelf ought to pay the fine, ſince he had ſpoke 
to his ſon. Periander, finding the diſeaſe incurable, ſent Lycophron to Corcyra, and 
there let him be abandoned, without once thinking about him ; till he found that his ad- 
vanced age would not permit him to diſcharge any longer in a proper manner, the duties 
of the regal function. And now the incapacity of his other ſon obliged him to ſend 
and offer the crown to Lycophron, which propoſal was ſo greatly contemned by him, 
that he would not condeſcend to ſpeak to the meſſenger. Lycophron's ſiſter was then 
ſent ; who repreſented to him, but in vain, the numberleſs advantages of the kingly 
dignity. At laſt a propoſal was ſent, by which he was deſired to come and reſide in 
Corinth, and his father to go and ſway the ſcepter of Corcyra, He accepted of theſe 
conditions; but the Corcyrans flew him, to prevent this change of Sovereigns, which 
they did not approve of. In this manner, it I miſtake not, the extract of Herodotus's 
narration ought to be drawn (5) [A]. | 


[4] In this manner . . . the extra of Herodotus's it with an obſcure jargon. What he ſays, viz. that 
narration ought to have been drawn.) Diogenes Laer- Lycophron would never return to Corinth, and always 
tius (1) has mutilated this ſtory. Moreri has not only refuſed to return 19 it, is expreſsly denied by Herodotus. 
maimed and adulterated it, but has likewiſe perplexed Hofman advances the ſame falſity. 


LYCOPHRON, a Greek Poet. The reader will find in Moreri, the place of his 
birth, and the age in which he flouriſhed. The Poem which is extant of this writer is 
very obſcure [A]; but, in my opinion, it required not only a great ſtock of learning, 
but alſo a fine genius, to write ſuch a work. See in le Fevre (Tanaquil Faber) (a), a 
great number of learned and ingenious thoughts concerning its obſcurity. I know not 
why he ſays, that Suidas has preſerved the titles of twelve or thirteen Tragedies written 
by Lycophron ; Suidas mentioning the titles of twenty Tragedies of this Poet. Lyco- 


phron was killed by an arrow, which circumſtance is related by no other author but 
Ovid [B]. | 


We 


A] The poem which is extant of this writer is very were printed together at Baſil in 1558. Canterus (4) 
obſcure.) It is entitled Alexandra, and contains a long ſpeaks with contempt of both. No mention has been 
ſeries of predictions. The author ſuppoſes, that Caß made of it in Geſner's Bib liotbegue, printed at Zurich 
ſandra, Priam's daughter, is the oracle that foretells in 1583. Lycophron is only mentioned there as an 
all theſe particulars. However, it is not ſhe who is author, ſome of whoſe works, in manuſcript, were 
introduced ſpeaking, but a man, who gives Priam a lodged in the library at Vienna (5); and when Bernard 
faithful account of all Caſſandra's predictions (1). Dec- Bertrand is ſpoke of, notice is taken only of his tranſla- 
tion, Orus and Theon, wrote notes on this Poem, tion of Euſtathius on Dianyſius Afer de Situ Orbis print- 
but they are loſt (2). Tzetzes's commentary is ſtill ed at Baſil by Oporinus; and his verſion of Galen's 
extant. Among the modern Criticks, William Can- treatiſe de Humoribus, printed at Straſburg in 1558. 1 
terus, and John Meurſius, have exerciſed their pens . wiſh they would print the interlineary gloſs and Greek 
learnedly on Lycopteron's Alexandra. In Meurſius's notes of My. Nicolle, in his caun hand-writing, on Ly- 
edition there is a Latin tranſlation by Joſeph Scaliger, cophron's Greek text (6). It is a moſt excellent manu- 


in the ſame character with the original ; it N very ſcript, in the opinion of Abbe Faydit (7), to whom muſt read In pe- 


difficult to be underſtood, and thick ſet with 
rous expreſſions. and nephew to Abbe de Bourzeis. 
The beit edition of Lycophron is that printed in [B] This Poet was killed by 

Oxford in the year 1697, folio. Dr. Potter, the edi- cumftance is related by no other author but Ovid.] 
tor, has done all that was requiſite to make it valu- 
able. He has corrected the Greek text; and, o 

ſite to every verſe of Lycophron, has ſet down William 
Canterus's tranſlation which is in proſe. Under the text, 
he has ſet Iſaac Tzetzes's commentary, with corrections 
and various readings. He has given Scaliger's Verſion, 
which is in Iambic, apart; afterwards Canterus's tranſla- 


it had been lent by Mr. de Beſſat, Maſter of Accounts, 


Utque cotburnatum periiſſe Lycophrona narrant, 
Hereat in fibris miſſa ſagitta tuis (8). 


1% May'ſt thou, the arrow ticking in thy boſom, 
% Like Buſkin'd Lycophron, all bloody die.” 


(4) Cant. Pref. 
in Lycopb. 


(5) It is to be 
obſerved that 
theſe words of 


the Abridgment of 


Geſner, under the 
word Lycophron, 
pag» 558. in Bib- 
liotbeca Impreſs. 
Viennæ, are in- 
correct, for we 


rat, inſtead ot 
Impreſi. 


an arrow, which cir- (6) Se Abte 


Faydit, in the 
Preface to the 
Telemacomanies 


(7) Ibid. 


$) Ovid. in 
bin, ver, 533» 


tion, notes, Meurſius's commentary, and his own, which Valerius Andreas Deſſelius (9), who declares that Theo- (9) Wet. {51m 


abounds with erudition. The whole is improved with doret ſpeaks of this, is miſtaken, as the learned de Ovidit, apud 


ſeveral accurate and uſeful indexes : I am to obſerve 
that Boſſieu affirms (3), that his father, who underſtood 


ray route many Languages, and had gained great fame both by 


vidium in Ilin, 

wy 389. pag. 
7. edit. 16 

4l0. 33, 


his ſword and pen, had written a commentary on Ly- 
cophron ; but he does not tell us whether this work 
had ever been printed. I muſt not omit, that Bernard 
Bertrand, born in Riez in Provence, firſt tranſlated 
F poem into Latin. He alſo gave a verſion 
of Tretzes's commentary. Both theſe tranſlations 


Boiſſieu obſerves (10). He ſhews that Theodoret does Pr 2977 
not ſpeak of Lycophron's death, nor even of the (10) Commer. 16 
place where he was buried; for we ought to read Leu- 4%, PB: 106. 
cophrine inſtead of Lycophrine, as appears by the follow- 

ing paſſage of Arnobius (11). Leucophryne monumen- (11) Arnob. lib, 
tum in fano apud Magneſiam Diane eſſe, Myndius pro- 6. P*&+ m. 193. 
fitetur ac memorat Zens. i. e. We are told by Zeno 

« the Myndian, that there is a monument of Leuco- 

« phryne's in Diana's Temple at Magneſia.” Here 

vi follow 
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(12) Theodoret. 
lib. 8. de Grec, 


( Les Vies des 
Poetes Grecs, en 


des Remarques. 


{L] of the arti- 


(1) In Eclgam 


(2) See Scaliger 
in Euſebii Chron. 
an; 2990, pag · 
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6 We ſhall make ſome few additions to this article of Bayle { 4]. Lycophron lived 
in the time of Ptolomæus Philadelphus, and was born in Chalcis, a city of Eubcea. 


follow de Boſſieu's words. De obitu Lycephronis ne ver- 
bum quidem apud illum (Theodoretum) reperitur : de- 
inde Fheodoret locus (12) . . . #ubi ex Zenone, Lycophro- 
nem in Diana Magntfice templo conditum effe refert plane 
deprawatus of ; pro Lycophrone, reponendum e/t 

ucophryne, cujus monumentum erat apud Maynetes in 
Diane templo, ut ex todem Zenone tradit Arnobins. i. e. 
«« We do not find one word, in Theodoret, concern- 
% ing Lycophron's death. Beſides, the paſſage of 
= Theodore. . +. Wherein he ſays, from Zeno, that 
„ Lycophron was interred in Diana's Temple in Mag- 
*«« neſia, is evidently corrupted ; for Leucophrone mult be 
read inſtead of Lycophrone, there being a monument 
of the former in the temple of Diana at Magneſia, as 
« Arnobius informs us, from the abovementioned Ze- 
« no.” I am ſurprized that Tanaquil Faber did not 
take notice of this paſſage in Ovid. 

[4] We: hall make ſome few additions to this ar- 
ticle of Bayle.) This article of Lycophron being cu- 
rious, and Tanaquil Faber having made ſome inge- 
nious reflections on his compoſitions, as Bayle obſerves, 
we ſhall here tranſcribe ſuch as we judge moſt worthy 
of notice. Tanaquil Faber, after ſpeaking whimſi- 
cally of the Egyptian Cimerian darkneſs, and of the 
Black Sea, ſays ; that thoſe ſeveral glooms were clear and 
luminous, if compared with Lycophron's Poem (1). He 
goes on. ** Our Poet was called Lycophron the 
Black, by a Latin Poet; and the Greeks called 
that piece of his which is now extant, the dark or 
«« gloomy Poem . . . It muſt be conſeſſed, that no epi- 
«© thet was ever fo expreſſive of the nature and effence 
* of the thing to which it was applied. Lycophron's 
« Poem is, indeed; one univerſal obſcurity and dark- 
« neſs; it is a large body, black from one end to the 
other; and not of an ebony black, but of black 
made by ſoot and charcoal (2)... This is ſaying a 
great deal, but more may be added.. It may be 
<« affirmed that it is one continual night from beginning 
to end; that it is a country where there is neither 
morning nor evening; that no more light is ſeen 
there than in the center of the earth. If any thing 
could be added to this, I would aſk why the Poem 
in queſtion was not called... the rack of Gramma- 
„ Tians? Why was it not faid to be the offspring of 
night? and that the Poet's genius was blacker than 
* the ſkin of an Ethiopian or — (3). L have read 
in a certain manuſcript . . . that = perſons of 
credit had heard Lycophron ſay, that he would 
hang himſelf if any perſon ſhould be found, who 


« had ſo much genius and erudition as to be able to 
„ underſtand his Poem, and to anſwer all the difficul- 
ties which might be made to him... In my opi- 
nion the Poet ran no great hazard. Doubtleſs, fearce 
« any man would be found fo bold as to attempt 
*« to explain the myſteries of Ceres. or to inter- 
«© pret Noſtrodamus. But it would be very near as 
2 1 to explain the Poem in queſtion: De 
64 1 5 and, | | 


*« Eris mihi magnus Apollo. 


However, the Poet may apologize for himſelf. . . 

« He doubtleſs may, if the reader is told in his 
„name, that Caffandra is introduced ſpeaking ; and 
that in writing in an obſcure ſtyle, he has therein 
exactly followed the precepts of art, ſince Prophets 
always reveal themſelves with more or leſs obſcurity. 

«« Hereby he alſo will apologize for that rhapſody of 

«« fiftions and ſtories which he has related one after 

% another, and intervowen in his Poem. He likewiſe 

* might add example to reaſon; and, in that cafe, 

*« what ſhould we hear from one who was ſo able a 

«© Grammarian, and had read all that had been writ 

1 before his time? He, at leaſt, would ſay in his own 

© favour, that he is not the only dark writer; and that 

% Heraclitus had been ſo called, 160 years before he 

« made his Caſſandra give out her predictions. On the 
other hand, may it not be affirmed with probability, 

« that Lycophron in writing that Poem, had no other 

«« view than to puzzle thoſe who fancy they underſtand 

* whatever is, and whatever is called fable and hiſtory, 

70 riſh and jargon ? Let us believe, for this may 

„that his deſign was to ridicule certain peeviſh, 

«** melancholy readers, who admire nothing but what 
„they do not underftand; value nothing but what 

is difficult; and love nothing but prodigies and 

«« monſters. It may farther be obſerved, that he was 

«« defirous of torturing the imagination of certain per- 

« ſons, who do not always make a good uſe of their 

« idle hours; perſons whoſe taſte is vitiated, and who 

* love ſuch meats only as are harſh, and hard to di- 

« geſt (4). . . . One of the Pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, is (4) Ibid. pag. 
much leſs in magnitude, or more dim than the other 34, 135, 136. 
*« fix. Now Lycophron is ſaid to be in the ſame rank a 
« and ſituation in the Poetical Pleiades (5).” It may be (5) Ibid. pag- 
proper to obſerve, that the Greeks gave the name of *37* 
Pleiades to ſeven famous Poets, who flouriſhed in the 

reign of Ptolomzus Philadelphus. | 


LYCORIS. This is the name which Virgil gives to a famous courtezan, whom other 
authors call Cytheris. He ſpeaks of her in his 1oth Eclogue, and that to confole a 
friend [A], who was grieved to the ſoul, becauſe ſhe preferred Mark Anthony to him. 
I have made ample mention elſewhere (a) of the paſſion which Mark Anthony had for 
Cytheris, but have not informed my readers ſufficiently of her hiſtory. I ſhall therefore 
obſerve in this place, that ſhe was a famous actreſs, whom Volumnius paſſionately loved, 
and made free BJ. Hence it was that ſhe aſſumed the name of Volumnia, in her tra- 


LA] Vigil. . fpeaks of her. . . to conſole a 
friend.] This friend, F may be G . 
was Caius. Afinius Gallus the Orator, ſon to 
Aſinius Pollio. But as Servius adds, that this Gal- 
lus was the firſt who was appointed Governor of 
Egypt, the learned ſuſpect his commentary; for it 
is evident that he has confounded Cornelius Gallus the 
Poet with Aſinius Gallius the Orator (2). Cornelius 
Gallus the Poet is the perſon oh whom Auguſtus be- 
ſtowed the government of Egypt, immediately after 
the conqueſt of that Kingdom. It is to him, in all 

bility, that Virgil addreſſes his conſolatory Ec- 
ogue, upon the cruel _— of Cytheris the Courte- 
zan. The perſon to whom this Poet addreſſes himſelf, 
wrote four books in verſe, on his Loves. Amorum fuo- 
rum de Cytheride libros ſeripfit quatuor (3) ; ſome V. 4 
ments of which, if certain critics may be believed, 
are ſtill extant. 

£2] She was a famous actreſi, whom Volumnius 
paſſionately lowed, and made free.] Servius declares, 
that Virgil's Lycotis was the Courtezan Cytheris 


vels, 


whom Volumnius had affranchiſed. Hic autem Gallus 

amarvit Cytheridem meretricem libertam Volumnii (4). He (4) Ubi fibre 
does not ſay that ſhe was an actreſs, but this we are | 

told by another writer. We know that Citheris the 

Courtezan, Mark Anthony's miſtreſs, aſſumed the 

name of Volumnia. Vebebatur in edo Trib. plebis : 

liores laureati antecedebant, inter quos aperts leftica 

M1MA portabatur, quam ex ofpidis municipales homines 

honefti obwiam neceſſario prodeuntes, non vero illo & mi- 

mico nomine, fed Vol uu xNIAM conſalutabant (5). i. e. (5) Cicer. Phi 
„ The tribune of the people uſed to go about in a 4%. LI. cab: u. 
«« chariot, preceded by liktors crowned with laurel, — =» e 
among what an actreſs rode in an open litter, who r 

* uſed to be met by the worthy 0 0 of the ſe- Atticus, he calls 
«« veral towns (hey being forced to this) and ſaluted that aArcls Cy- 
« by the name VoLumN1a, and not by her true ther . 


AIbeatrical name.” Could this be for any other rea- Mor ANT 


uſed to carry #* 


ſon, than becauſe ſhe had been ſet at liberty by Volum- bout with him. 
nius? Now the Cytheris of Mark Anthony was an Plutarch in 4. 
aftreſs ; and therefore ſhe of whom Servius ſpeaks mult #779, roy. gon 
have been an aAreſs alſo. The only thing remain- l her c 

3 ng 


60 


405 60 of the 
article FUL- 
VIA. 


L VC 


vels, with Mark Anthony, through the towns of Italy. Mark Anthony canſecd, great 
honeurs to be paid her; carried her about in an open litter, Fu his 35 


ther's equipage, Which was employed only to grace che train of his courte zan (0). It. was 


ing in, to prove: dt ſhe was .balaved by Volumnius, 


and this will appear from the following epiſtle of Ci- 


6) Epiſt. 26, 
8 9. ad Fam, 


(7) The 42d of 
book 8. ad Fa- 
ml, 


(3) Abram, in 
Cicer, Orat, tom. 


2. bob 645» 


Sowe particu · 
lars with regard 
to Volumnius. 


(9) Epiſt. 8. lib, 
25, oe Artic, 


(to) Addite An- 
font? colluſeores & 
frdales Eutrape- 
lam, Melam, Co&- 
lum, Cc. Phi- 
upp. 13. cicca 
. 

(t) C. Nepoe, 


in Via Atiici, 
Cap. 9, 


62) Ibid. cap. 
12 


(30 lid. cap, 
10. 


(14) Plutarch. in 
"ulo, bag · oog. 


cero (6). Accubueram hora nona . . apud Volumnium Eutra- 
pelum, & quidem ſupra me Atticus, infra Verrius . . infra 
Futrapelam Cytherts accubuit. In 60 igitur, inguis. conintio 
Cicero le, gem atfpeftabant, eujus ob os Graji ona. ab- 
eertebant' fun? non me Meals | uſpicatus fur illam 
affore + ſe damm ne Ar iſſ ippus quitem ille Scoratirus eru- 
buit cum eſſes obje Hum habere eum Laida: babe, inquit, 
nom habeor d Lande. i. e. I was ſeated at table, at 
the minth hour; at Volumnius Eutrapelus's houſe be- 
„ tween Atticus and Vertes; Cytheris ſitting below 
% Wolumnius. How eame the great · Cieero, will you ſay, 
« .to be in an entertamment With iſuch Epicutes ? I pro- 
« teſt chert I did not once ſuſpeRt The would be there. 
„ Nevertheleſs Ariftippus the Soeratic bluſed not, 
„hen he was reptoached with having Lais. I in- 
«« deed, ſays he, have Lais, but Lais has not me.” 
It is plain that Cytheris is here a Couitezan whom Vo- 
lummus kept at bed and board. 'Mhis epiſtle of Ci- 
cero is ſaid to be writ-in-the year of Rome 703. He 
wrote another (7) to Volemnius the fame year, with- 
out mentioning any thing relating to the Courtezan. 
Father Abram, who fancies the cantrary, had not con- 
ſidered this -particular attentively-: ad bunc amorem 
&« lib. 7. ep. 32. alludit ſcribens ad eundem Volumnium, 
© Ut nihil fit tam @xy3,py quod non alicui venuſtum 
<< eſſe videatur (8). i. e. He alludes to this amour, 
„book 7. ep. 32, writing to the Volumnius in que- 
% ſtion, when he ſays, nothing +: fo Barren, but ſome 
« perfons mill tiſcover branties in it!“ Now this is 
ſpoke only of a bad taſte with regard to ſmart ſayings 
or ſtrokes of wit. Cicero means that there are none 
ſo ſtupid and inſi pid but what appear beautiful to ſome 
people. By the way, it does not appear in what man- 
ner Cytheris went from Volumnius to Mark Anthony; 
whether Volumnius reſigned her voluntarihy, or his 
miſtreſs proved inconſtant and ungrateful. I ſhould ra- 
cher conclude it was the former, becauſe Volumnius 
was one af Mark Anthony's friends. 

This is manifeſt from the following paſſage of Ci- 
cero. Scrip ad Antomium de legatione, ne fi ad Dota- 
bellam folum ſcripſiſſem, iracuntys howo commoventtur : 

bd autem aditus ad eum difficilior efſe dicitur, ferip/i 
ad Eutrapelum, ut ei meas litteras redtteret, legatione mibi 
opus effe. 4. e. <1 wrote to Mark Anthony concerning 
the Lievtenancy, left, had I wrote to Dolabetla only, 
chat hery Gentleman might have been in a paffion. 
+ But as I was ſenſible that he was drfficult of acceſs, 
I addreſſed a letter to Eutrapelus, in order that he 
might put my letter into his hands, acquainting 
„ him that 1 wanted the Lieutenaney.” "his was 


L. Julium Calidium . . . propter jus Africanas pofſe//io- 
nes in proferiptorum numerum à P. Volumnio prafets 
fabrum Hntonii, abſentem rtlatum, expedivit (12). i. e. 
Atticus protected as many as he paſſibly could of 
„% Mark Anthony's banifhed friends, and aſſiſted ſuch 
„ef chem as wanted his aid: he was fo Kind and 
© bountiful to P. Volumnius that a parent could not 
« be more ſo. . . He cleared L. Julius Calidius, Mark 
„ Anthony's aclätect, whom P. Volumnius the Præ- 
* fe, in Calidivs's abſence, had ſet down in the 
** number of the Proſcribed, on account of his vaſt 
4 poſſeſſions in Atrica,” The houſe of this Volum- 
nius was an aſy lum to Pomponius Atticus, during the 
cruel havock of the triumviral Praſeription (13). In 


my opinion, it is impoſtible to determine, whether our 


'Volumnius is che ſame with bim whom Brutus's ſol- 
Hier's' killed in cold blood (14). The grounds for 
fAonbting this are, I. Plutarch fpeaks plainly of the 


Vol. VII. 


'ON 


man who was murdered 's, Jaldiers, as if be 
had "been an actor. u. 0 a des MS « 
Eaxuyniwy Mh U ν,Ʒe te, 85 & Vale At . J 
Ts Bjurv, wpoouyor]t; of Dine nary, wi d d TH 
Aiyw * oxenlu aye; Se dr NN mines. i e 
One Volumnius a player, and Sagculio a 'buffoon 
„ were taken priſoners. Brutus daſpiſed tham ; but 
being t chefare him, His friends charged them, 
„with nat forkeazing to taunt at, and jeer them, 
** even at that time.” II. He joyns them to a bouſ- 
foon. III. He obſerves that Bruws had a contempt 
for theſe two perſons. Now this Joes not agree with 
the Volumnius mentioned by Cornelius Nepos. And 
yet, on the other hand, the bantering humaur ſuits 
him perfeRtly ; that itch, I ſay, for ſmart ſay ings 
and repartees, of which Volumnius was fo fond, that 
he could nat forbear jeſting even on thoſe who kept 
him in priſan. An epiflle of Cicero cited above (16) 
thews that Volumnius Euttapelus (17) : uſed to throw 
out his jokes frequently. Cicero did not fear any 
man but him in this way, and recommends two things 
to him; firſt, that he would not permit the dull con- 
ceits, the ſtupid puns, and ſilly jokes, that were given 
out, at Rome, during his abſence, as his, to be aſcribed 
to him; ſecondly, to ſupport to the utmoſt of his 
power, the rights of genteel converſation, againſt the 
fatal attempts af uncourtly raillery. Now is not this 
repreſenting Volumnius as a man of wit? Quibus in 
litteris omnia mibi perjucunda fuerunt, pririer illud, 
guid parum Adiligenter paſſa/ſio felinarum mearum A 
te procuratore defenditur. is enim, ut «go difceſſerim, 
omnia omnium dicta, in his etiam Sefliana, in me cunferri. 
Quid? tu id pateris* nenne defondu? non refiſtis ? 
equidem fheraham, ita notata me-reliquifſe genera dicto- 
rum mmeorum, ut cugnaſci fug ſpore poſjent (18). i. e. 
was pleaſed with every particular in that letter, 
<* excepting the little care youſhew-in defending my1rail- 


** lery and jaſts. You inform me, the inſtant I am 


gone, that every one's jeſts, not excepting even 


** thoſe of Seſtius, are imputed to me. New can you 
*« ſuffer this? Do not you-defend me? Make you no 
*« reſiſtance? I had flattered myſelf that my jeſts were 
+ ſuch, as to beccaſily diſtinguiſhed from other peo- 
** ple's.” Cicero then gives him a ſtandard, whereby 
to diſcover if a witty ſay ing be zcally his; and intreats 
Volumnius to affirm euan with an oath, Lr ſacramento 
contendas mea nom eſſe (1), that hatſoever would not 
bear a teſt, was by another perſon. Urbanitatis prj/e/- 
flaners, amabo, quituſruss interdittis defendamus in qua 
te num meine, contermeo ceteras (20). i.e, © beg 
« we may defend, at all adventures, the poſſeſhon of 
* {mart ſayings. I ifear no rival, in this, but yaur 
ſelf, and heartily deſpiſe all:the reſt.” Here follows 
another very great elagium. Qu vi huic limatulo 5 
Fabito tuo judicio, & llis interioribus litteris mis quibus 
Jepe werecundiorem me in logur nas fac (24). 1. e. 


+ I ftand in need of your correction, and poliie 


* jodgment, and deep learning, in which you fre- 


+ quently make me expreſs my ſelf in modeſt 


* terms.” Is it poſlible that a-perſan of this me- 
rit and character thould be the player mentioned by 
Plutarch? And is it not more natural to ſuppaſe, that 


- this player had been affranchiſed by. Volumnius3 and, 


in imitation of -Cytheris, aſſumed the name of the 
maſter who had made him free? I will not pretend to 
determine in this caſe. It is my 7 that Plu- 
tarch might have eaſily miſtook, the following 
par — in all probability, gave ſuch a 
looſe to his rallying, bantering humour, that he al- 
ways let fly at random; and had no more regard to 
decency and to his character, than a profeſſed player. 
This was almoſt unavoidable in a man, who, like 
Volumnius, had a genius for witty ſayings; and was 
intimately acquainted ,with Mark Anthony, the moit 
liberal man in the world to all thoſe who diverted bim 
in aby manner, and to the players with whom is 
houſe was for ever crouded. Agrum Campanum, gui 
cum de weftigalibus eximebatur ut militibus 2 
tamen infligi mag Reip. vulnns putamus : Ruzic tu 
. is & colluforibus dividebas } _—_— 
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(15) dem, | ibis 


(16) The 32d nt 
Bogk 7 ad Fu 
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(19) He doubtlets 


was fo called trom 
his facetious tem- 
per. ee the arti- 
cle ERASMUS, 
citation (2 3). 


(18) Cicero, Eo. 
72 lid, 7» ad 
Fami. 


(19) Ibid. 


(zo) Ibid. 


(21) Cicero 2d 
Volumnium, 
Epiſt. 33. lib. 7. 
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on this occaſion that lions were harneſs'd to Mark Anthony's coach [CJ. Another 
author ſays only, that Cytheris's retinue was not inferior to that of the mother of her 
admirer [DJ]. He would have related a circumſtance ſtill more probable, had he told us 
that all who wanted any favour from Mark Anthony, ſued more ſubmiſſively his miſtreſs 
than his mother. Servius would have obliged us very much, had he denoted more ex- 
actly the time when the courtezan in queſtion followed Mark Anthony to the army E. 

| t 


ſ 


(22) Cicero, Phi- & mimas, P. C. in agro Campano collocatos (22). i. e. 
rp. 2+ cap. 39» % When your manor in Campania was exempted 
** from taxes, in order to be given to the ſoldiers, we 
* yet thought the Commonwealth received a deep 
% wound. You divided it among your jovial compa- 
« nions and playmates, I mean thoſe players of both 
: « ſexes ſettled in that manor.” We have ſeen a- 
(23) Citati- bove (23), that Volumnius was one of thoſe jeſters. 
(90% The paſlage juſt cited gives the ſame title to the actors 
of both ſexes. Perhaps then as Volumnius mixed every 
day with this ſort of people at Mark Anthony's, and 
joked and played the buffoon as they did, he was looked 
upon as a player, and that Plutarch honeſtly miſtook 
(24 Petrus Vic- him for one of that profeſſion. A learned critic (24) 
orius in Grævi- . 
us's Cicer. Ep, affirms that the Volumnius of Plutarch is the ſame 
a1 Familiar, with Cicero's Volumnius. However, I dare not affirm 
tom. 1+ pag. 434+ this, and chooſe rather to ſay non liguet, it does not ap- 
pear. I only confeſs that this critic's opinion ſeems 
to me much more probable than that of another would 
be who ſhould affirm the contrary. I have but one 
more remark to make concerning our Volumnius, viz. 
that it is thought Horace meant him, when he ſays 
that Eutrapelus gave very fine clothes to thoſe whom 
he intended to injure. This doubtleſs was grounded on 
one of his common places, where he ſhewed, by 
what ſteps vanity makes men ſubmit to the moſt deſ- 
picable employments. 


Eutrapelus, cuicunque nocere wolebat, 
Veflimenta dabat pretioſa : beatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova confilia & ſpes : 
Dor miet in lacum: ſcorto poſfiponet honeſtum 
Officium : nummos alienos paſcet : ad imum 


(25) Horat. Ep. @hrax erit, aut olitoris aget mercede caballum (25), 


18. ver. 31. lib. 
” « The man Eutrapelus would have undone 
« He ſtrait preſented with a gaudy gown, 
«« That he grown happy in his fine attire, 
Might take new hopes and raiſe his wiſhes higher ; 
«© Forego his honeſt trade for eaſy vice, 
«« Sleep on till noon, and follow whores and dice; 
« Take money up till he hath ſpent his all, 
« And drives a cart for bread, or rots in jayl.” 
CREECH. 
[C] Lions were harneſſed to Mark Anthony's coach.] 
He was the firſt Roman who applied them to that uſe. 
Jugo ſubdidit eos primuſque Rome ad currum junxit 
M. Antonius, & guidem civili bello cum dimicatum efſet 
in Pharſalicis campis, non fine quodam oftento temporum 
generoſos ſpiritus jugum ſubire illo prodigio fignificante : 
nam quod ita vectus eft cum Mima Cytheride ſupra mon- 
(46) Plin. lib. 8. fra etiam illarum calamitatum fuit (26). i. e. 
cap. 16. pag» m. „ Mark Anthony was the firit, in Rome, who har- 
. « nefled them to his chariot, and that at the time 
«« of the civil war, when the battle of Pharſalia was 
«« fought: this being looked on as a prodigy, imply- 
ing that generous ſpirits ſubmitted then to the yoke : 
«« for, his being carried about thus with Cytheris the 
« actreſs, exceeded all the prodigies of thoſe calami- 
«* tous times.” According to theſe words of Pliny, 
this fight was never ſeen in Italy till after the battle 
of Pharſalia. Nevertheleſs Cicero ſeems to ſay the 
(27) The 13th of contrary, in one of his epiſtles to Atticus (27) writ be- 
book 10. fore that famous battle, Tu Antonii leones pertimeſcas cave : 
nibil eft illi homine jucundius. i. e. Stand not in 
„ fear of Anthony's lions: he is the pleaſanteſt mor- 
« tal breathing.” His meaning I believe is, that 
Atticus ought not to be afraid, becauſe the coach 
of Ceſar's Lieutenant was drawn by lions. He 
would affirm this more clearly, if Victorinus's con- 
(28) Grevius's jecture be juſt. This learned critic (28) will have us 
Cicero, Epiſt. ad read lronibus inſtead of lenonibus, in the following ſage 
_— * 2 from the ſecond Philippic. Vebebatur in all Tribumns 
ros. 1 plebis: lictores laureati antecedebant, inter quas aperti 
leficd mima portebatur . . . . Sequebatur rheda cum le. 
(29) Chap. 24+ noribus comites nequiſſimi (29). His reaſons are ſpecious, 


and I could eaſily lieve that he is in the right, as 


father Abram ſuppoſed (30). In that caſe Plutarch (31), (39) Abram. in 
and Pliny would not have acted the part of a faithful 1. . weep! 

Hiſtorian ; for it is undoubtedly certain that the OO 
paſſage in the ſecond Philippic above cited refers to (31) He refers to 


the progreſs, which Mark Anthony cauſed Cytheris the the time after 


actreſs to make, through the cities of Italy, whilſt 44 of 

Czſar was carrying on the war in Spain againſt Pom- bf nent F — 
y's Lieutenants, a year before the battle of Pharſa- ex 5 Nom ang 

2 Be this as it will, I will venture to ſay that, i.. „ Chariots 
ſuppoſing we ought to pay no regard to Cicero's words, 8 N with 
yet Andrew Alciat would be convicted of advancing a ni, pre. gn. f 
notorious falſhood ; he ſuppoſing that Mark Anthony be 
was not arawn by lions, till after he had murthered 


the father of eloquence. 


Romanum poftquam eloquium, Cicerone perempto 
Perdiderat patriæ peſtis acerba ſuc, 
Inſcendit currus victor, junxitque leones, 
Compulit & durum colla ſubire jugum : 
Magnani mos ceffiſſe ſuis Antonius armis 


Ambage hac cupiens fignificare duces (32). 


« After his country's peſt had Tully flain, 

« (In v Rome's eloquence then breath'd her 
«c I „ : 

« Victorious he aſcends his ſplendid car, - 

„ By lions drawn, who to his yoke ſubmitted. 

„ By this implying, that renown'd Commanders 

Had oſten fallen by his triumphant ſword.” 


12) Alciat. Fn. 
blen. 29. 


This falſhood (33) is the leſs excuſable, as the author (33) This has 
has made it a foundation for an elogium of Cicero, been taken no- 
and ſome moral reflections. tice of by the 


Commentators on 


: 1 the Emble 
[D] Cytheris's retinue wvas not inferior to that of the and by Father 


mother of her admirer.) Plutarch, by ſuppoſing the Abram in Cice, 

two retinues to be equal in ſplendor, weakens very t. tom. a. 

much Ciceros idea. Reje&a mater amicam impuri fili & 649 

tamguam nurum ſequebatur (34). i. e. The rejected (34) Philipp, In. 

a — Cle her 17 ſon's miſtreſs, as + 24 as 

though ſhe had been merely her daughter-in-law.” 

Such is the idea Cicero gives us of this matter, and 

here follow thoſe of Plutarch (35). 0 & xii 74; ndau; (35) Ie Antoni, 

tribe is Papel Tepurys]e, adi vd Poptier d ies f wh wh; 25 920 4 

nes aory rü, yxoAuber. i. e. He carried this 

„ woman in a litter, in his progreſs through the cities; 

„ ſhe being followed by as ſplendid a retinue as his 

* mother.” Neither he nor Cicero make any men- 

tion of Mark Anthony's wife, which ſeems to denote 

that he was not married at that time. See the article 

Fulvia (36). | 5 Remark 
14 . » «» the time when the Courtezan in queſtion [=]: 

followed Mark Anthony to the army.) We know that 

ſhe went with him beyond the Alps. 


Galle quid inſanis ? inquit : tua cura Lycoris 
Pergue nive alium, perque horrida caftra ſecuta eft (37). (37) Virgil. Ec- 
5 5 8 log 10. ver. 23. 


Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis 
Tela inter media atque adverſos detinet hofles. 
Tu procul a patria ( ne fit mihi credere ) tantum, 
Alpinas ah dura nives, & frigora Rheni 
Me fine fola wides : ah te ne frigora ledant : { 
Ab tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas (38). 42 u yer 
« Is ſhe thy care, is ſhe thy care, he cries, 
„Thy falſe Lycoris flies thy love and thee ; 
« And for thy rival tempts the raging ſea, 
The forms of horrid war, and heaven's Incle- 
„ mency. 
«c 
** Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 
«« And ſtrive in winter camps with toils of war ; 
«« While you (alas, that I ſhould find it ſo!) 
To ſhun my fight, your native ſoil forego, 
And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th' eter- 
nal ſnow. as 
I « Ye 
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Tt is my 


228 6 I don't 


opinion that ſhe did not follow him into Aſia at the time of the battle of 
(c) Veſper & Püree When Ovid obſerves, that Lycoris's name is known from Eaſt to Weſt (c), 
wow cnet oubt but he had an eye to the verſes of Gallus relating to this courtezan. Cicero 


ridius, lib. 3: ver» mentions one ſtroke of raillery, in which Fulvia was perhaps leſs concerned than 


557.4 4 Lycoris [G]. 


% Ye frofts and ſnows her tender body ſpare, 
« Thoſe are not Limbs for ificles to tear.” 
DavokEx. 


But did ſhe follow Mark Anthony, when he went to 
(39) He went ſerve in Gaul (39) under Julius Cæſar, or when he retired 
thither twice 3 thither, after having been defeated in Modena? I ſhould 
I, YT rather conclude the latter, becauſe otherwiſe Virgil 
"%ore he ad would have applied a plaiſter to a very old wound; 
ſerved in 698, fince he would have adminiſtred conſolation to a man 
under Gabinius 3 ten years after his miſtreſs (Lycoris) had jilted him. 
Il, after . Virgib's eclogues were written after Julius Czſar's death ; 
= 3 _— and conſequently, had Lycoris abandoned Gallus, in 
Phillip. II. cap- order to accompany Mark Anthony in Gaul, whilit 
19, 20. He was Cæſar was carrying on the war in that country; Vir- 
1 gil would have employed his muſe on a very ſtale 
3 amour or infidelity. But taking the other part of the 
According to Hir- alternative for granted, Gallus's wound was freſh bleed- 
tus · ing; and conſequently Virgil's verſes might be ver 

ſeaſonable. According to this laſt ſuppoſition, Mar 

Anthony appears not to have been a man of his word ; 


he having promiſed Fulvia, in 709, to abandon for 


(40) See remark ever his actreſs (40). In all probability he left her 


LI. citat- (81) for a time, and it was during this interval that Gallus 
of the ertiele jingratiated himſelf with Cytheris. If he had not time 
—— ſukcient to compoſe his four books, in verſe, before 
the war of Modena had taken Cytheris from him, he 

employed the following years; for it is not neceſſary 

to ſuppoſe in ſo great a number of verſes, but that 

many of them were reproaches of infidelity. I ob- 

ſerved above, that the epiſtle in which Cicero apolo- 

izes for his being at an entertainment with Cytheris, 

is ſuppoſed to have been wrote in the year 703. This 

is an objection againſt thoſe, who ſhould aſſert that Cy- 

theris went into Gaul with Mark Anthony, before the 

rupture between Cæſar and Pompey. Peruſe the mar- 

inal note. I confeſs, that I do not ſee any thing which 

uld induce me to believe, that the date of this epiſtle 

is juſtly fixed. However this be, the opinion I follow 

tai) On the was pointed out to me by Servius himſelf (41), though 
foregoing words with leſs accuracy than I could have wiſhed. Add 
2 Pete the following words (42) to thoſe in the margin. Hic 
0 # _ e Gallus amavit C 'ytheridem meretricem libertam Volumnii, 
« She followed que, co ſpreto, euntem Antonium ad Gallias eft ſecuta : 
„ him through propter quod dolorem Galli nunc videtur confolart Virgilius. 
© rough camps,” Nec nos debet movere, quod cum mutaverit partem quarti 
= 1 Georgicorum, hanc eclogam fic reliquit. Nam licet con ſo- 
propter bella civi. letur in ea Gallum, tamen altius intuenti wituperatio eft. 
lia, & ſubtiliter Nam & in Gallo impatientia turpis amoris oftenditur : 
bie tangit Anto= & aperte hic Antonius carpitur inimicus Auguſti, quem 
. contra Romanum morem, Cytheris eft in caſtra comitata. 
44 For aver her- i- e. This. Gallus had a paſſion for Cytheris the 
« rid, and now ** Courtezan, whom Volumnius had affranchiſed. Cy- 
* ſo, on account “ theris diſdaining him, followed Anthony into Gaul, 
J of the civil % which was a grief to Gallus, who ſeems to have 
p23 nd Fe „ been here conſoled by Virgil on that account. Nor 
« cenfures Mark ©* ought we to wonder that Virgil, when he changed 
Anthony, as I ** part of his fourth Georgic, made no alteration in 
„ obſerved a-. this eclogue. For though he therein adminiſters 
49 Bh on 4 conſolation to Gallus, nevertheleſs, a more atten- 
oO went — « tive peruſal will ſhew, that he is cenſured. For, 
Gaul with Mark in the perſon of Gallus, the impatience of unlaw- 
Anthony, during “ ful love is ſhewn ; and Mark Anthony, the enemy 
= 3 « of Auguſtus, is manifeſtly cenſured in this place; 
* 3 92 . Cytheris, contrary to the cuſtom of the Ro- 
thony, under the mans, accompanied Mark Anthony to the wars.” 
Conſulſhip of I will conclude with the following remark from the 
HirtiusandPanſa. abovementioned Commentator. There were three fa- 
[42) Servins in mous Ladies of pleaſure who flouriſhed at the ſame 
Ecleg, X init, time, viz. Cytheris, Origo and Arbuſcula. The two 
laſt are mentioned by Horace (43) as actreſſes, and 

(43) Sat. 2. &. conſequently all three were players. | 
We, lib. 1, [F] It is my opinion that ſhe did not follow him into 
(44) Newveeus Afta, at the time of the battle of Philippi.] However, 
Dialogues des Aa man of wit and genius thinks ſhe did (44). Mark 
Mort, Part a. Anthony wwas fond to diſtraction of Cytheris the actreſi, 
. 8. (This is the anſwer he ſuppoſes Fulvia made Helena, 
upon her being aſked whether ſhe had prompted Mark 


LYCURGUS 


Anthony, her huſband, to make war upon Auguſtus) 
and I would willingly have ſatiated my wengeance on 
him, by ingratiating myſelf into the affefions of Auguſtus ; 
but Auguflus was difficult in the choice of miftreſſes. 1 
was not young, nor beautiful enough in his eye. And 
though I binted to him, that his al to me would 
involve bim in a civil war, I yet could not poſſibly draw 
the leaft civility from him. I will even repeat to you, 
if you think fit, ſome werſes (45) he made on that ſub- (45) Theſe are 


jea, and bt” as. tad ven } able with regard to verſes of Martial, 


lib. 11. Epig. 21, 
rc}, 7 — 
ul che article 
Parce qu Antoine eft charmt de Glaphire (46). of the firſt 
Fulvie d ſes beaux yeux me weut aſſujettir. GLAPHYRA, 
Antoine eft infidele. He bien dinc ? eft-ce & dire 
Que des fautes d' Antoine on me fera patir ? (46) So this au- 
Dui? moi ? gue je ſerve Fulvie ? _ calls Cy- 
Suffit-il qu'elle en ait ervie ? Ns 
A ce compte on werroit ſe retirer vers moi 
Mille tpouſes mal ſatisfaites. 
Aime moi, me dit-elle, ou combatons. Mais quoi ? 


Elle eft bien laide! Allons, ſonnex trompettes. 


** Becavfe Mark Anthony loves Glaphyra, 

*« Fulvia would charm me by her fancied beauties. 
Mark Anthony is falſe ; what's that to me? 
Am I to ſuffer for his faithleſs conduct? 

«© Muſt I love Fulvia, only, cauſe ſhe loves me 
«« Wond'rbus concluſion !— at this rate a thouſand 
*« Diſguſted wives would fly to my embraces. 
Love me (ſays ſhe) or fight—delightful choice !— 
But Fulvia's ugly.—Sound away to arms.“ 


me. They are as follow, 


The reader muſt obſerve that theſe verſes relate to the 
year after the battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and 
Caſſius were ſlain. Auguſtus was then in Italy, and 
Mark Anthony in Aſia. The reader may have ſeen 
in the article Glaphyra, that ſhe paſſed for a Lady of 
pleaſure, who had charm'd Mark Anthony ; and it 
does not appear that Cytheris was with him at that 
time. I therefore am of opinion that the name in the 
Epigram concerning Auguſtus is not diſguiſed. Fulvia 
deſired Auguſtus to revenge her, not on Cytheris but 
on Glaphyra. Farther, 2 did not thteaten, but in 
caſe of a refuſal, to ſtir up Mark Anthony to declare 
war againſt Auguſtus, But ſhe herfelf threatned to 
take up arms. It appears, from her article, that ſhe 
really, and, without the concurrence of her huſband, 
* all Italy into a flame, for which ſne was very 
everely reprimanded by Mark Anthony, when he faw 
her again. 

[G] Cicero mentions a flroke of raillery, in which Ful- 
via was perhaps leſs concerned than Lycoris.] Mark 
Anthony is reproached; in the II Philippi, with a 
trick he had ſerved his wife. He came into the city, 
in the night, diſguiſed like a Courier ſent from him- 
ſelf; and preſented Ful via a letter, in which her huſ- 
band expreſſed himſelf in the moſt affectionate terms 


poſſible to her (47). He had covered his face, to pre- (47) See remark 
vent his being known when he gave his letter to Ful- [LI citation (8x) 


via; but, whilſt ſhe was reading it, he diſcovered Pf wia“ 
himſelf, and flew to her neck. Mark Anthony was q 
aſked, why he had done a thing which alarmed the 

whole city ; to which he anſwered, that he was come 

about ſome private buſineſs of his own, which gave oc- 

caſion to a banter upon him. But I will cite Tully's 

words (48). O hominem nequam! . . . . Ergo ut te (48) Cicer. Phi- 
catamitum nec opinato cum oftendifſes, præter ſpem mu- bp. II. cap. 31. 
lier adſpiceret, iccirco urbem terrore nocturno, Hali- 

am multorum dierum metu perturbaſti? Et domi gui- 

dem cauſſam amoris habuit, forts etiam turpicrem, ne L. 

Plancus prades ſuos venderet. Produttus in concionem 2 

Trib. Pleb. cum reſpondiſſes, te rei tuæ cauſſa veniſſe, 


populum etiam dicacem in te reddidifii. i. e. Worth- 


* leſs wretch ! when you unexpectedly diſcovered your 
ſodomitical deſigns to your wife, you therefore filled 
„Rome with nocturnal terrors, and Italy with dread 
«« during many days. At home, indeed, love ay 

| * made 


_— _— 


2:76 


LYC 


LYCURGUS, the - Legiſlator of Lacediemania. I cannot fay in What age be flou- 
* 2) See Scalizer, riſhed, there being too great a diverſaty of intricate opimons on this ſubjegt (a), to fix 


Animaduerſ. in . : 2 
bee, bum. upon any thing with very great dentainty. 


He gave extraardinary teſtimonics of his 


1132, pig. 63. generoſity 4 by the .care he took to ſecure the crown to the perſon ho cad the ſole right-to 


it, when he might, with great eaſe, have ſeized upon it himſelf, had he taken advantage 


of che opportunities he had for that purpoſe (0). The reader will find that circumſtance 


in Moreri, with ſeveral other incidents which I ſhall not repeat. 


I ſhall expatiate on 


one partieular which this author has not touched upon. The ordivanaes 1.yeurgus enacted 
againſt luxury are admirable. He wifely judged, that the way te prevent the degeneracy 
of the bravery of the Lacedzmonians, was to keep them from pleaſures 3 and that to 
do this, it would be neceflary to eraſe from their minds all thoughts. of enriching them 
felves, and deprive them of all oppontumties for doing it. His method of training up 


children, was extremely proper to make them good 


ers; but he extended it too far, 


becauſe he would oblige the young maidens to perform the fame exerciſes as the yauths 


to dance ſtark naked before them; and ridicule or applaud them, accordingly as they 


made the pretence; but abroad, it was a more 
*< ſhameful one, left L. Plancus ſhould diſpoſe of his 
«« ſureties, When appearing before the tribune of the 
people, you replied that you was come to town 
«« upon your own affair, the common people jeſted 
upon you.” Manutius had made a note on this 
occaſion, which is more vague and indeterminate than 
that of Valevus the younger. E embiguo ſenſu, ſays 
Manutius, i/lorum werborum, rei tue _ guad re- 
Ferri etiam ad concubitum poteſt. 1. e. From the equi- 
vocal meaning of the following words, rei {ue cau/- 
* /a, which may alſo ſignify, lying with a waman.“ 
But here follows the other remark, taken from the 
(49) Part 121, Valeſiana (49). 


Dutch edit. $ 

Cuſtades, lectica, Ciniflones, Paraſite, 

Ad tales flola demifſa, & circumdata palla 
(50) Horat- Sat. Plurima, que invideant pure apparere tibi rem (50), 
2+ ver. 98. lib. 1. 

N id eff cunnum. Quad neto primus, ut apud Ciceronem 
Philippica 2. . . . O hominem neguam ] ergo ut de 
catamitum Cc (51), cum reſpondiſſes te rei tuæ cauſa 
veniſſe populum in te dicacem etiam reddidiſti. Scil. po- 
pulus lafit in nomine rei, & quod Antonius dixerat ſe rei 
ſuæ, id e rerum ſuarum cauſa venyſe, populus, ut oft 
dicax, eum cunni uxoris cau/a veniſe dixit, & dicaci- 
tatis materiam invenit in es verbo. 


„ But if thoud'ſt taſte, for that doth raiſe thy heat 

« A dainty, but forbidden diſh of meat ; | 

There are a thouſand Rops, a thouſand ſpies, 

A chamber-maid, a ſootboy's curious eyes; 

„ Theſe muſt be fee'd, and each will claim his 
« ſhare ; | 

Beſides, a gown doth hide the precious ware, 


CREECH, 


« that is, the THIN, which I firſt remark, as in the 

* ſecond Philippic of Cicero.. Worthleſs wreteh ! 

** when you unexpectedly difcovered your ſodomitical 

i) See, in ci- ** deſigns &c (51), when you replied that you was 

gy 4 2 ; come to town upon your own affair, the common 

— people jelted upon you, viz. the people played upon 
*« the word affair. And upon Anthony's ſay ing, 
„that he was come to Rome upon his affair ; x 
people who are apt to ſneer, found a ſubject for it in 
that expreſſion; and ſaid, that his wife's affair bad 
«© brought him to town.” In page 71 of the above- 
mentioned book, are the following words. Probavi 
alibi ex Cicerone in Philippica 2 de Marco Antonio ; gui 
rei ſuæ cauſa ſe veniſſe dicebat, populumgque his werbis 
dicacem reddidit ; & ex Horatio, Plurima gue impediunt 
apparere tibi rem, & ex aliis, rem aliguando cunnum 
fegnificare. Sic Martalis : 


Parce tuis igitur dare maſcula nomina rebus. 


id eſt, podici tuo & cynno, © uxor. i. e. have 
«« proved, in another place from Cicero's II Philippic 
concerning Mark Anthony, who ſaid, that he was 
come upon his affair, and, by that means, gave the 
66 poopie an opportunity of ſneering ; and likewiſe 
«« from Horace, who obſerves the many things which 
« keep the affair from being very viſible; and ſr 

% other writers that the word res ſignifies ſometimes 
« the ArrAIR or THING, Thus Martial, 


3 


performed 


Give not the title male to you brow what. 


( b) Se, Pluterch 


Lycurgus, 


ij. e. O wife to your &c.” Valeüus (52) cenſutes (52) Valeſans, 
Scaliger indirealy, who, in Priapeia ex Arnabii neſcio PB. 121. 


wibus hci: & ex verſione carminum Orphei ait mentu- 
m rem wocari. Now I am of opinion that Scaliger 
was not miſtaken ; doubtleſs the word re; had as ex- 
tenſye a fignificatign,ampng the Romans, as the word 
efaire (ching) among the French: now it is certain 
that the word thing ſometimes ſigniſies the pudenda both 
of men and women. This is jo true, that even per- 
ſons who ate but little acquainted with the French 
underſtand FIX at —.— 1 Dr ſame Dutch 
oung gentlemen jake very merrily on a ſermon the 
4 heard a Monk 4 in Ion. His ſubject —4 
the importance of ſalvation. He ſhewed that it was 
the grand air of mankind; the affair by way of 
eminence ; and, taking a ſurvey of all the me 
thods of ſinning, he declared that they would ruin 
our affair. | Fs Wow and Ladies, ſays he, be 
pon your guard; if you do this or uae eds a ruin your 
air. The too frequent repetition of this ber 
— many of the 23 call to mind the groſs 
and burleſque Ggnification of the word affair ; ſo that 
ſame jeſted upon it a long time. The reader may read 


in the Cheuræana (53), that a gentleman being come (53) Chroreurs, 


P 


& . : 2 4 art 1. Page 87. 
to wait upan a Prince, to Thank him for recommend- Puh fn. 


4 ing his intereſt to/a Lady of reat virtue, ſaid, i: Was 
* happy for him that his Highneſs had got his affair to 
« paſs through the canal of Madame ; and he was 
« ridiculed Þ 
% in this manner.” I have another particular to ob- 
ſerve againſt Valeſius. In the verſe of Horace quoted 
by him, the word r-s muſt ſignify in general, wares or 
gaods. The Poet does not confine himſelf to that 
part-which Valeſius names in Latin ; but extends to 
every other part covered by the clothes. This is ma- 
ifeſt from the lines which precede and follow them 
Here are thoſe which came after. 


Altera nil obſtat : Cois tibi pane widere eff 
Ut nudam : ne crure mals, ne fit pede tur pi: 
Metiri 72 oculo [atus : an tibi mavis 
Iſadias fieri pretiumgue avellier, ante 

am MERCEM "oftendi ? 


But now a trading girl is freely ſhew'd, 

* You ſee her naked, or almoſt as good; 

Her coats are thin, and you may fairly try * 

"27 * her waiſt, feet good ; if plump her 
46 x 1 3 | 

66 A admiſſion to the Chapman's eye; 

Would you be cheated ? the occaſion's fair, 

Since you would buy before you ſee the wars.” 


| | CREECH. 
I therefore believe, that thoſe people, who gave a ma- 
licious turn to Mark Anthony's words, at leaſt, 
as much regard to Scaliger's ayeaging, as to that of 
Valeſius: and as it is nature of er to leyel 
its darts at the moſt criminal part; I do not doubt 
but that Mark Anthony was jeered, on account of 
his miſtceſs Cytheris the aftreſs, ratber than on ac- 
count of his lawful wife; for ſince he proteſts in his 
latter, „ would entirely abandon the aQreſs, it 
is a ſigu that the Romans were perſuaded he ſtill 
campany with her. Thus I have at laſt ended 
commentary on the text of this remark. 


y thoſe who heard him thank the Prince 


arch 


f 


na, 
$7 


(1) In Lycurg®, 
page 47 

(2) „. % e. 
*. 


(3) In Lycurgo, 
beg · 48. 


(4) I believe that 
Plutarch means 
no more than 
this, that theſe 
girls being naked, 
did not make 
them immodeſt, 
nor excite any 


-achaſte paſſions. 


L VC 


performed well or ill [4], I am to obſerve that the youths danced ſtark naked before 
them. Was not this the way to make them very impudent ? and are we to wonder, after 
this, that the Lacedzmonian young women had ſo bad a character [B]? I know not 


[4] He wuvould oblige the young maidens to perform the 
ſame exerciſes as the youths ; to dance flark naked before 
them, &c.) Here follow Plutarch's words (1). © He (2) 
« looked upon the education of children, as the great- 
« eſt and moſt important concern of a Legiſlator. 
« For this reaſon he made an early proviſion for it, 
in ſetling whatever related to marriages and births; 
« for we muſt not believe what Ariſtotle ſays, viz. 
« that having attempted in vain to regulate and reform 
* women, he gave over his endeavour in that reſpect, 
« finding it impoſſible for him to ſuppreſs their un- 
«« governable licentiouſnels ; and the too great autho- 
6 rity they had aſſumed over their huſbands, who, on 
% account of the frequent military expeditions in which 
«« they were engaged, were forced to leave them to 
* their own conduct; and, to prevent their making a 
«© bad uſe of that liberty, were reduced to the neceſ- 
* ſity of flattering, and ſoothing and calling them 
„„ their Ladies and Miſtreſſes. So far from this, he 
« took all imaginable care of them. And indeed, 
« whilſt they were girls, he hardned their bodies, by 
«« exerciſing them in running, wreſtling, pitching the 
« quoit, and hurling the dart, in order that their fu- 
« ture children, ſpringing from a robuſt and vigorous 
„% body, might take ſtronger root in it; and that 
«« they themſelves, invigorated by theſe exerciſes, 
* might with greater eaſe, ſtrength and courage bear 
« up againſt the pains of child-birth. To ſuppreſs 
«© in them all kinds of delicacy and effeminacy, he 
« accuſtomed them to appear ſtark naked in publick, 
« as alſo the young ladies, and to dance thus unattir'd 
« before them, on certain ſolemn feltivals, ſinging at 
the ſame time pleaſant ſongs, in which they ſeaſon- 
« ably intermixed fatyrical touches, which ſtung to 
the quick all ſuch as had done amiſs; and, on 
<« the contrary, beſtowed the higheſt elogiums on thoſe 
« who had performed actions worthy of remembrance. 
«« By this means, they fired the hearts of their youths 
« with the love of glory and virtue, and inſpired them 
« with a noble jealouſy. For he whole glorious ac- 
« tions had been ſo highly extolled, and who heard 
e his name applauded by theſe young maidens, went 
« back, proud of the encomiums which had been be- 
«« ſtowed upon him; whilſt, on the other hand, the 
taunts and ſneers of thole who had performed ill, 
ce affefted them more ſtrongly than the moſt ſevere 
4 remonſtrances and caſtigations could have done; 
«« eſpecially, as all this was tranſacted in preſence of 
« all the citizens, the Senators and even Kings.” 

BJ.. . are wwe to wonder, after this, that the La- 
cedamonian young women had ſo bad a character.] They 
were called bare thighs, and furious after the male: 
which ſlanders, according to Plutarch's own confeſſion, 
were grounded on the too great liberty he indulged 
their maidens. I ſpeak in this manner of Plutarch, 
becauſe he has apologized for our great Legiſlator on 
that occaſion. Hd yupnecs, fays he, rd. Taplaur gow ,- 
pov xi &ideus uv TF&pouTn;, ax las a Tov on, α 
$340 per a PrAn xa Cynor wikicg erugyegtlo, x; Operas S. Th 
du Tagiy arty vs a y/suvod;, ws undi, zr Joy a6TY Kats f- 
Tis . O. AdG wileoiar A (3). i. e. And, as 
„ to the young girls going naked in this manner, 
„ there was nothing looſe in this, Sparta being the 
« ſeat where baſhfulneſs and modeſty triumphed (4), 
«© and intemperance being quite unknown there. This 
« accuſtomed them only to a ſimplicity of manners; 
« gave them a wonderful emulation for acquiring a 

— and vigorous conſtitution; and at the ſame 
„ time, raiſed their courage, by hinting to them, that 
« jt was their duty to ſhare ia the glory of the men, 
and aſpire to the ſame principles of generolity and 
« virtue Plutarch, forgetting his apology thirty 
pages after, owns that Numa Pompilius acted much 
more prudently, than Lycurgus, in confining the mai- 
dens within the bounds of decorum ſuitable to their 
ſex z and that the licentiouſneſs, which Lycurgus in- 
dulged them in, expoſed them to the laſh of poetical 


ſatyr. "Ers & waa y Tipt vas Txpao2; Quazxy - fibus 
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whether 


xi u, TarTanruoiy avant lin Ack Zyx 7%, Tei 
Toile; Aoyer mapio nee, Oawopunyilt, Te ap arg 
anxanyoyn, wu; "Iu, xa: dvlhouarit; rudvy3 on, w; EA 
prion, Præterea curam puellarum reſtrinxit ad pu- 
dorem muliebrem & verecundiam Numa ardtiun Ly- 
curgi ſoluta prorſus & fluxa in jocos incurrit Pottarum. 
gauefumiduc enim vocant eas, velut Ibycus, quod inceſſu 
coxas retegerent: & 4 18, quaſi viroſas & in vi- 
ros inſano ardentes amore, ut Euripides (5). The two 
verſes of Euripides, cited by Plutarch, do not prove 
clearly enough what J intend to prove here. For this 
reaſon I will cite the whole paſſage from this Poet, 
whereby it will appear that the cuſtom of the girls 
going naked, and exerciſing themſelves promiſcuouſly 
with the boys, was thought to be the true cauſe of the 
leudneſs of the Lacedemonian maidens, 


(6) oi as, i De 715, 
E @Ppwy yivecle Enaylialidwy xopn, 
YAs Fus view iS ο (7) Ves, 
Topreigs pngoi; xu H Avtiypdrec, 
Apo was rah Tas T od aro X81; 1%, 
Kewzs £0004" x H Favwdgun pl, 


Ei f Yuaixas CA fenα radelt. 


Negue ſi velit aliqua, 

Puella Spartana, 2 efſe ads : 

Que relinquentes domos, cum juvenibus 
Nudis femoribus, & tunicis laxatis, 
Curſus, & palaſtras non tolerandas mibi, 
Communes babent, deinde an mirari oportet, 
Si non educatis mulieres caſtas ? 


No Spartan maid can, if ſhe wou'd, be chaſte. 

«« Theſe wanton laſſes ſtealing from their fathers, 

“Play, run, and wreſtle, (bare their thighs and 
* boſoms) 

With roaring boys. Indecent practice ſure ! 

How then can Spartan females but be leud ? 


The Engliſh reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a 
tranſlation of the paſſage in queſtion of Plutarch. 
Marriageable maidens, according to the ordinances 
„of Numa, were kept more ſtrictly, and in a manner 
more becoming the honour of the fair-ſex ; thoſe of 
** Lycurgus, being too free and licentious, gave occa- 
ſion to the Poet to take notice of them, and to give 
them appellations which are not very decent; Ilycus 
calling them Pznomeridas, i. e. bare thighs, and 
„ Andromanes, i. e. furious for the male; and Euri- 
«« pides ſays alſo of them, 


« Too wanton girls who leave their father's houſes, 

Jo roam with boys. Gay girls, who ſhew their 
* thighs, 

* 'Thro' their ſlit petticoats. —— 


— 


« And indeed, the ſkirts of their petticoats were not 
„ ſewed at bottom; ſo that, as they walked, they 
« ſhewed their bare thighs, which Sophocles declares 
«« plainly enough, in the following verſes, 


Sing, ſing Hermione, that ſtout Virago, 
„ Whole yawning petticoat her thighs reveals. 


« However, it is ſaid that they were audacious, and 
«© behaved with a maſculine temper, even towards 
« their huſbands in the firſt place.” Here follows the 
Greek. Ts yay dh 75 af fre- ai wlguys 
vx Jun Gviþpapppircts xarvIuw, GUAN ava]ooea]e x) Cvie- 
VYUpavsy d iv TG (adit Tor porgo?, & oafpigere To Y- 
prov ex Lo@oxAig is TT UG, 2 T& vie o or Kg 
N- xirav Oupaicr djuP} ⁰ẽͤ,, T1 ooiras EH , dle 
. Ipaos rag. Nl, Ying Si, 8 pcs ers dre, 
2 Tus ara. | virginum tunice imæ non 
| nt pinnas couſultas, ſed explicabantur, Q totum 
inceſſu aperiebant femur id guad clariſſime biſce der- 
oftendit Sophocles : Stola caret, tunicam induens 


© N x44 nooguicr, i ds Ty Aves Hermione Dilabidam retegit femur juvencula. Une 


procaciores 


4A 


277 


(5%) Plutarch in 
arall, Lycurgi 
& Numa Per- 


pilii, pag. 76. 


(6) Euripides, in 
Andromacha, 
ver. 395 pag ms. 


519. 


(7) It ö in Plu- 


tarch, in Paral, 
Lycurgi & N- 
me, pag. 76. 
*Zznwmweo ry, which 
is very wrongly 
tranſlated waſ- 
tant ; for the 
Poet does not 
mean that they 
plunder the 
houſe , but that 
they quit or aban- 
don it» 
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whether he reaſoned juſtly when he aſſerted that theſe practices would prompt young per- 
ſons to marry [C]. The mighty deſire he had, that the Spartans ſhould be as robuſt and 
vigorous as poſſible, prompted him to make certain regulations with regard to marriage 


procaciores dicuntur fuiſſe, & primum adwverſus ipſos 
(8) plutarch, in wiriles wiros (8). We need not wonder at Euripides's 
Parall. Lycurgi affirming, that as the Lacedemonian women were 
& Nume Pom: brought up in this manner, it was impoſlible they 
bil pag. 77) ſhould be virtuous. Young girls equipped in this 
manner, who uſed to go abroad with the young fel- 
lows, ſoon had their ears accuſtomed to all kinds of 
obſcene language; and the converſation mult neceſſarily 
be a ſchool of impudence. I leave the reader to judge 
whether young fellows, who, for ſear they ſhould be 
(9) Mr. . .. went looked upon as ſtupid (9), imagine they muſt do much 
into Britayy, . 
with the Mar- more than cuſtom allows, let their hands and tongue 
chioneſs de La- land ſtill, when in company with ſuch young laſſes. 
vardin, to pay a Beſides, the only reaſon . why they were permitted 
vifir to Madim to go naked in this manner was, that they might 
de Sevigny. He get huſbands ; for, the inſtant they were married, they 
was in the Mar- a 
chionels's coach; were not allowed to appear naked. It is Plutarch in- 
and, in the road, forms us of this circumſtance. lv, O ν⁶ͤdi ru di 
per non parer Ti 26 1 x0 pats axauny Te, TX; Jr ura 1 αινπνα, AU - 
erepps cogtione, irg tt; rob Pore aryeor, Or. (on rg et, ubs, 
OS - 4 bg woe Os Tas os tyurainas, dg, Tu; ixovics, 
and took up her Quærenti cur Spartani virgines detectas, mulieres wela- 
hand to kiſs ; the tas in publicum emitterent : Quia, inquit, virginibus 
Marchioneſs then querendi ſunt viri, mulieribus opera danda ut jeryent 


Jaid to him, So, ,2aritos (10). 1 paſs over the following ſtroke of 


Sir, you are . 
practiſing your Martial. 


leſſon, againſt 


you go to Ma- Aut libineſee Ledæas Lacedæmnii paleſftras (11). 
dim de S. +» 


Sequel to the Me- 
nanians...e; orb. I have a ſtronger proof than the ſatyr of the Poets. 


Dutch edit, The Lacedzmonians, employed ten years in a ſiege, 

and called back by the complaint of their wives, who 

(10) erer '2 did not find their account in ſo tedious a widow- 

_— — #9" hood (12), ſent back their youngeſt ſoldiers to Lace- 

* . dzmonia, and gave them leave to lie indiſcriminately 

(11) Epig- 5S* with as many women as they might think fit. Now theſe 

ana juvenile ſoldiers met with a very gracious reception 

(12) Cam a proof that the Lacedæmonian women had no virtue. 

querelis Co The children who ſprung from this commerce, founded 

been, et a colony in Tarentum: not one of them knowing 

carentur, Juſtin. Who was his father. ſtaque legunt juvenes ex es genere 

lib. 3. cap. 4+ militum, qui poſt jusjurandum in ſupplementum vene- 

rant, quibus Spartam remiſſis promiſcuos omnium fami- 

narum concubitus permiſere ; maturiorem futuram con- 

ceptionem vali, fi eam ſingulæ per plures wiros experi- 

rentur. Ex his nati, ob notam materni pudoris, Par- 

theniæ wocati. Qui cum ad annos xxx perweniſſent, me- 

(13) Ideus ibid. / inopice (nulli enim pater exiſtebat &c. (13). I have 

ſaid nothing with regard to the luſtful impudence, 

which the young women might contract, in ſeeing a 

parcel of young lads ſtark naked, but ſhall take notice 
of this in the A remark. 

It is to be obſerved that a father of the Church re- 
proaches the oracle of Apollo, among other enormities, 
tor having applauded the Lacedæmonian women; wo- 
men, ſays he, who indulged their appetites with any 
man they thought proper. Obr. «) 7%; Auxndaiuoyics 
$T&414% yoraiees dd eig av HHHAWO porywwivers, Hic 
idem & Lacænas mulieres laudat, licenter ſe cum ſe gui- 
Hbullibet wiris commiſcentes (14). 
och * an LC)... He aſſerted that thoſe practices wwould excite 
8 young perſons to marry.] Plutaren informs us, that 

Lycurgus ſettled this education of the Lacedzmonian 

giris; and ordered them to go naked, in order that 

they might fire the young fellows with love. H, 

ui By Kai rar capepun l Weeg taper, A- 0 

146 wenns TWY Tap Sine), rg &09 Tic, rig M- 

vag id U Tov v, youve & vir; 2A iporTt- 

{15) Plutarch. in x&3;, (ws Once 5 Adra) &varyxcs (1 6); i. e. Phole 


674) Theodor. 


7.3crge Fog 48. % were incitements to the nuptial ſtate; I mean 


** thoſe dances and exerciſes of the young laſſes per- 
formed naked, in preſence of the young men, who, 
as Plato ſays, were drawn, not by  geoinetrical at- 
traction, but by that of the paſſion of love.” Ly- 
curgus perhaps conſidered that the number of hand- 
{ome women being very ſmall, in all places, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe who are otherwiſe; and that it was 
not unuſual for thoſe who are not very pretty, to have 
received from nature a ſingular compenſation in thoſe 
parts. which the clothes conceal ; it was therefore 
thought neceſſary to give all the. laſſes an opportunity 


which 


of diſplaying the utmoſt force of her charms. He 

very probably imagined, that ſuch as could not allure 

by 2 beautiful face, would reveal other charms to en- 

flame the heart of ſome young man. See in Athenæus 

the good luck of two female peaſants, who cauſed a tem- 

ple to be built (16). On the other hand, thoſe auk- (16) To Venus 
ward young fellows, who were laughed at, and ban- fuse, 
tered a thouſand ways by the girls, might by the >; 1 
charms of their nakedneſs, ur ke the heart of one Athen. lib. 12. 
of the famale ſpectators, and make a compleat con- 4, . Cor 
queſt of it, without the aſſiſtance of the ſtars, not with- * 1 
ſtanding what Juvenal ſays : / yg 


ral alterations, 38 
will perhaps be 


Fatum eft & fartibus illis, thewn in ſome 
Duas fins abſcondit, nam fi tibi fidera ceſſent n 
NM faciet Sc. (17). 7% Juven. Sat, 
The ſenſe is, 9. Ver, 32. 


« A fate is in thoſe parts conceal'd by dreſs ; 
And all's loſt labour, if the ſtars oppoſe thee.” 


In this manner a remedy was found againſt uglineſs ; 
and no one could eſcape the ſhafts of love, or have 
cauſe to complain of being wronged in his bargain 
or purchaſe by not being allowed to have a ſight of 
the goods beforehand. But was not this introducing 
in a ſociety, where virtue ought to flouriſh, the pre- 
tended advantages of brothels, which Horace has highly 
celebrated ? 


Regibus hic mos eff : ubi equos mercantur, apertos 
Inſpiciunt : ue, fi facies (ut ſepe) decora 
Molli fulta pede eſt, emtorem inducat hiantem, 
Quòd pulchre clunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervixe 
Hoc illi rectè, ne corporis optima Lynceis 
Contemplere oculis: Hypſea cæcior, illa, 
Quæ mala ſunt, ſpectes: 6 crus, 6 brachia: werim 
Depygis, naſuta, brewvi latere, ac pede longo eft. 
Matrone prater faciem nil cernere poſſis, 
Cetera, ni Cacia eft, demiſſa weſte tegentis. 
Si interditta petes, wallo circumdata (nam te 
Hoc facit inſanum) multæ tibi tum officient res: 
Cuſtodes, lectica, Ciniflmes, paraſite, 
Ad talos ſtola demiſſa, & circumdata palla, 
Plurima, que invideant pure apparere tibi ren. 
Altera nil obſtat : Cois tibi penè videre eft 
Ut nudam : ne crure malo, ne fit pede turpi: 
Metiri poſſis oculo latus : an tibi mavis 
Infidias fieri, pretiumque avellier ante, 
Luam mercem oflendi (18)? . . . . (18) Horst. Sit. 
2. lib. 1. ver 85 
Our great men, when a horſe is ſet to ſale, 
„Take off the covering cloaths, and look on all; 
« Leſt by a well-ſhap'd neck, and cleanly made 
„The greedy chapman be at laſt betray'd, 8 
And buys a ſpavin'd, or a founder'd jade: 
This care is good, thus when you chooſe a lais, 
He not too eagle-eyed to view a grace; 
And blind as Hypſea is to ſpy a fault, 
„For ſuch as judge by halves are often caught: 
«« How neat her arm and leg! *tis true; but ſtay, 
« Her wriſt is ſhort ; noſe long, her feet are ſplay. 
„ Beſides, a matron's face is ſeen alone, 
« But Kate's that female bully of the town. 
« For all the reſt is cover'd with the gown ; ; 
«« But if you'd taſte, for that doth raiſe my heat, 
A dainty, but forbidden diſh of meat; 
There are a thouſand ſtops, a thouſand ſpies, 
« A chamber-maid, a footboy's curious eyes. 
« 'Theſe muſt be feed, and each will claim his ſhare, 
«« Beſides a gown doth hide the precious ware; 
« But now a trading girl is freely ſhew'd ; 
« You ſee her naked, or almoſt as good; 
«« Her coats are thin, and you may fairly try 1 
«« If ſtrait her waiſt; feet good, if plump her 
„„ thigh, | 
8 There's free admiſſion to the chapman's eye: 
«© Wou'd you be cheated, the occaſion's fair, 
Since you would buy before you fee the ware.” 
CREECH. 


Was not this making young girls learn the impedance 
| a * 


at. 
y Jo 


(19) Juven. Sat. 
14+ vet. 44 


(20) La Bruyere, 
Charatteres ou 
Meeurs de ce Sie- 
cle, pag« 268, 
269. $th edit. 
Paris 1694. 


(21) Dion. Hal. 
Ib. 7 · cap. 66. 


(22) Pauſan. lib. 
£, cap. 6. 


% Rollin's Au- 
tent Hiſtery, vol. 
2. pag. 344, 
345, London 
printed for Meſ- 


1. urs Knaptons, 


Y 7345 $0, 


1e page 48. 


which deſerve to be condemned. He would have huſbands approach their wives only by 
ſtealth, and riſe from that entertainment with a tolerable appetite [D]. 
enough; but with regard to old men who had young wives, he permitted thoſe veterans to 


let handſome young men enjoy them [E]; and alſo allowed thoſe to beget children for 
huſbands, upon agreeing with them, on certain terms. But this was quite wrong, as it 


Was 


of the eye, which is worſe than the impudence of the 
ear? This, it will be ſaid, was the way to blunt the 
edge of curioſity, which is exceedingly ſtrong. But 
notwithſtanding this pretended reaſon, yet civilized na- 
tions have inſpired the fair ſex with a ſtrong horror for 
nudities in painting; and here a Lacedzmonian legiſla- 
tor allows young laſſes to ſee nudities in the original. 
He ſhould be ſent to the ſchool of the Romans. 


Nil diftu fadum wiſuque hæc limina tangat, 
Intra que puer e (19). 
The ſenſe is, 
«© Where youths are preſent, let not words obſcene 
« Be heard ; nor things that taint the eye be ſhewn.” 


The curioſity I have been ſpeaking of, has been 
deſcribed with delicacy by la Bruyere. ** Every one 
«« knows that long cauſeway, which bounds and con- 
«*« fines the bed or channel of the Sienne, on that fide 
„ where it enters Paris, with the river Marne, which 
« jt juſt before intermixed with its waters. The men 
*« bathe there during the dog days. They are ſeen, 
at a very little diſtance, to plunge into it, and are 
*« ſeen coming out of it; and all this is an amuſement. 
„ Before this ſeaſon's come, the women of the city 
« do not walk out that way, and when it is over they 
„ leave that walk (20).” 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus applauds the Romans, for 
having always obliged the champions to wear girdles ; 
and the antient Greeks had obſerved the ſame practice. 
This he proves from ſome paſſages of Homer; and he 
ſays that the Lacedzmonians firſt occaſioned the aboli- 
tion of this prudent cuſtom ; and he names the Lace- 
dzmonian, who firſt appeared ſtark naked in the Olym- 
pic Games, in the fifteenth Olympiad (21). This 
remark caſts a ſtrong blot on that nation. I muſt add, 
that the champions appearing naked was doubtleſs 
the cauſe why a law was enacted, to hurl, from the 
top of a rock, all ſuch women as ſhould have the cu- 
rioſity or boldneſs to be ſpectators of the Olympic 
Games (22). | 

[The learned and ingenious Mr. Rollin makes the 
following reflections on this ſubject. ** The circum- 
* ſtance wherein Lycurgus ſcems moſt culpable, and 
« which beſt diſcovers the ſurprizing enormity and 
„ darkneſs the heathens were involved in, is the lit- 
«« tle regard he ſhews for modeſty and decency, in 
* what related to the education of young females, and 
the marriages of Lacedzmonian women; which 
„ doubtleſs gave riſe to thoſe diſorders that prevailed 
„in Sparta, as Ariſtotle has judiciouſly obſerved. 
„When we compare thele indecent and licentious in- 
ſtitutions of the wiſeſt legiſlator that profane anti- 
„ quity could boaſt, with the ſanctity and purity of 
© the Evangelical precepts, what a noble idea does it 
„ give us of the dignity and excellence of the Chriſtian 
religion? Nor will it exhibit a leſs advantageous 
„idea of this preheminence, if we compare the moit 
s cxcellent and molt laudable part of Lycurgus's in- 
„ {titutions, with the laws of the Goſpel. It muſt be 
confeſſed it is a wonderful circumſtance, that a whole 
nation ſhould conſent to a diviſion of their lands; 
«« whereby the poor were put upon a level with the 
rich; and that by a total excluſion of gold and filver, 
they ſhould reduce themſelves to a voluntary kind of 
„poverty. But the Spartan legiſlator enacted theſe 
„laws ſword in hand; whereas the Chriſtian legiſla- 
tor employs but one expreſſion, Bleed are the poor 
in ſpirit; and thouſands of the faithful in every 
« ſucceeding age, give up their goods, fell their lands 
„ and ellates, leave all to follow Chriſt, their 
„ maſter, in the extremes of poverty and want (*)." 
Addit. by the Tranſl. | 

[D] He would have huſbands approach their <vives 
only by flealth, and riſe from that entertainment with 
a tolerable appetite.) Plutarch goes on as follows. 
+ They who were deſirous of marrying, were obliged 
to ſteal their miſtreſſes; and thoſe they were to make 
«+ choice of, were not to be too ſhort, nor too young, 
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This was well 


„but in the vigour of life, and of an age to bear 
children. When a young woman had been carried 
<« off, the women who managed the wedding ſhaved 
her head, put her entirely in 4 male dreſs; and, 
aſter laying her on a mattreſs, left her alone in 
the dark. The bridegroom, who was neither in- 
toxicated with liquor, nor enervated by ſenſual 
pleaſures, but ſober as uſual, having always eat at 
the common table came in, unlooſed his bride's 
girdle, and taking her in his arms, carried her to 
% another bed. He ſtayed there a little time with 
* her; and afterwards returned with an air of mo- 
deſty to the bed-chamber in which he uſed to lie 
with other young men; and went on always in this 
manner, ſpending the days and nights with his 
companions, and never going to his wife but by 
ſtealth, and with the utmoſt caution, in order not 
** to be put to the confuſion of being diſcovered. The 
young bride, on the other hand, racked her inven- 
„tion, in order to find out artifces and ſtratagems to 
«« get an opportunity of meeting her huſband unper- 
*« ceived. This ſecret correſpondence continued ſome- 
*« times ſo long, that huſbands often had children, be- 
«« fore they had ſeen their wives publicly. By theſe ſeve- 
ral difficulties they were accultomed not only to tem- 
«« perance and wiſdom, but made their bodics vigor- 
% ous and fruitful, and always kept up the fire of their 
«« paſlion ; ſo that they were always as fond as the firſt 
day; and in no manner cloyed and languid, as are thoſe 
«« who are always with full liberty, and without che 
*« leaſt reſtraint in their wives company. For, at 
their temporary partings, each of them had a ſtrong 
«« guſt of paſſion remaining, and earneſtly deſired to 
« ſee one another as ſoon as poſſible.” Modern au- 
thors have argued on this regulation; and here fol- 
low the reflections of father Guyon (24). ** Lycurgus, (24) Louis Guy- 
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« the Lacedæmonian legiſlator, being deſirous that on, Diverſes Le- 


*« huſbands ſhould enjoy the highelt pleaſure in the . tom. 3 Pags 
% nuptial ſtate, and ſuch an one as might be laſting, Or 
« and that they might beget very vigorous children, for 
this reaſon prohibited married people from lying to- 
« ; caged but in caſe they met by chance, in the 
ay-time, in ſome ſecret place, then to embrace; 
for pleaſure when ſhort, and in ſmall portions, is 
„ molt poignant ; not to mention that, by acting in 
this manner, they did not enervate themſelves ſo 
much, but were briſker and more gay. There 
© alſo was another reaſon for this conduct. Men, 
„by lying every night with their wives, deſpiſed 
„ them, and wanted others; and the wives, in like 
manner, were prompred to look out for other men; 
« a circumſtance that is commonly found; as their 
& frequent little abſences gave new ardour to their 
„ flame. Hence, the children who iprung from theſe 
4% marriages, were more vigorous and robuſt; as on 
« the other hand it is generaily oblerved, that the chil- 
« dren who ſpring from thoſe that abule the mar- 
<< riage-bed, are often maimed and weak (25). In (25) Compare 
« the mean time he ordered ſuch children as diſobeyed this with what 
„their fathers and mothers, to be put into a ſack, Joubert fays a- 
« and thrown into the fea (26).” 1. _— 
[E] With regard io old men who had young wives, and (25 e 
he permitted thoſe veteran to let handſome young men article HERLl- 
enjoy them.) Plutarch goes on as follows (27). ** Af- C:Us. 
ter having eitabliſhed ſuch excellent modeſty, and (26) 1 do not re- 
« ſo good an order with regard to the marriage ſtate, member to have 
«© he endeavoured to baniſh from it all vain and idle read fuch an gu 
« jealouſy, which is but a womaniſh paſſion, by ſet- nance ot kx: 
« tling it as virtuous and reaſonable, not only to INTO 
« baniſh all diſorder and inſults from families, but (27) Plutarch. 
« alſo to permit all ſuch as were worthy, to have in Lyc«rg9, pags 
« children in common; and laughing at thoſe who 4% 49 
«« purſue and revenge, by murthers and bloody wars, 
the violation of their wives. In conſequence of this, 
an old man who had a young wife, and was ac- 
«« quainted with a handſome and virtuous young man, 
« might, without interfering with the laws or the 
« rules of decency, bring him to lie with her; and 
„ might receive, as his own, the child that ſhould 
5 3 8 «« ſpring 
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was giving a ſanction to adultery, and even making huſbands the pimps on thoſe occaſions, 
The ſame policy gave riſe to the barbarous law againſt thoſe children, who, at their 
coming into the world, did not promiſe a handſome perſon and a ſtrong conſtitution ; 
for Lycurgus ordered them to be made away with [FI, which ſurely was the moſt crying 
be) dee the arti- injuſtice. The impious Vanini would not have allowed this (c). The Laws of Lycurgus 


1 are liable to cenſure in other points (d); but there is one, for which he deſerves applauſe (4) Datier 5 
mark on Lycu; 43 
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[F]- more than Numa Pompilius, viz. his not allowing maidens to marry before they were of 1 quit 


(28) See the 
Nouvelles Lettre. 
contre le Calvi 
niſme de Maim- 


« ſpring from ſo noble and generous a father. On 
* the other hand, a handſome and worthy man, who 
« was ſtruck with another man's wife on account of 
«© her modeſty, beauty, and of a complection to bear 
„ handſome children, was allowed, in like manner, 
«© to defire her huſband to let him lie with her, in 
„order that handſome children might ſpring from 
„ them, and who might inherit the nobleſt qualities 
% from both father and mother. For, in the firſt 
" —4 Lycurgus aſſerted that children did not be- 
«« long immediately to their 2 but to the State; 
« for which reaſon he would have the citizens of 
«« Sparta ſpring from fathers of the greateſt probity 
« and virtue, and not from the firſt comers, and mean 
«« perſons. Farther, he thought the laws enacted by 
« other Legiſlators, with reſpect to marriage, very 
* filly and idle; that theſe, though they generally 
*« ſought out the moſt generous females for their dogs, 
as well as ſtallions for their mares, ſparing no la- 
„ bour or expence to procure them from thoſe 
„ they belonged ; yet confined their wives at home, 
and kept them priſoners, that they might have 
children by them only, though they themſelves 
«© were frequently dotards, old or infirm. As though 
it was imperfe&t, by their ſpringing from feeble 
parents; and, on the contrary, very fortunate and 
** advantageous for them, when they came into the 
„world with proportion and vigour, by their being 
born of handſome, robuſt parents.“ 

To baniſh jealouſy from the marriage late, is 
doubtleſs delivering the huſband and wife from a hor- 
rid plague; and yet Lycurgus was very much to 
blame, in employing a remedy on this occaſion worſe 
than the diſeaſe. It is, in the main, only a phyſical 
evil, which has its uſes in ſociety (28); it contribut- 
ing, more than may be imagined, to the preſerving. of 
modeſty, and to prevent a multitude of infamous ac- 


a proper 


6 1.” To be convinced of this, we need no 
other witneſs than Plutarch himſelf. Read the diſ- 
courſe he puts into Hortenſius's mouth, which I have 
ſpoke of 1 (31). 


putes to Numa. Had he known it, his critique would 
not have deſerved ſo much to be criticiſed. It is 
ſcarce poſſible but an author, who has wrote ſo ma- 
ny bk as Plutarch, muſt contradict himſelf fre- 


quently. 


Bodin, whom I have refuted (31) Citat. (52) 
in the ſame place, is ignorant of what Plutarch im- of the artic|- 


HORTEN. 


[F] Theſe children, who, at their coming into be 


avorlg, did not promiſe a handſome perſon, and a ſtrong 
conflitution, Lycurgus ordered them to be made away 
with.) * It was not in the power of fathers to bring 
up their own children as they might think proper; 
„ but the inſtant a child was born, the father himſelf 
* carried it to a place where the moſt antient men of 
every tribe, who were aſſembled there, viewed it ; 
if they found the infant well proportioned, vi- 
*« gorous and ſtrong, they ordered it to be brought up, 
and aſſigned it one of the nine thouſand portions 2 
* his inheritance ; but if, on the contrary, it appear- 
« ed deformed, delicate and weak, they cauſed it to 
be thrown into a deep cavern or quagmire near 
„Mount Taygetus ; they judging, that it was nei- 
ther for the advantage of the child itſelf, nor for 
«© the commonwealth, that it ſhould live; ſince, from 
« jts birth, it was ſo formed, that it would be im- 
«« poſſible for it ever to enjoy health or ſtrength. For 
© this reaſon, the midwives did not waſh the new 
« born infants in water, as in all other countries, but 
« with wine, to ſee whether Nature had indulged 
« them a ſound conſtitution ; for it is ſaid that ſuch 
as are apt to fall in fits and are ſickly, not being 
« able to bear up againſt the ſtrength of the wine 
« which penetrated them, pine away and die ; whilſt 
« thoſe of a very healthy complection, become more 


(32) Plut. in 


(34 
in 
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hourg, pag. 557, tions; but pimping and adultery are moral evils. 
& [eq Now, according to juſt morality, a phyſical evil ought 
never to be remedied by a crime. Dacier (29) juſtly 
(29) Remark on cenſures Lycurgus, for ſacrificing every kind of honour 
4 * Life, and decency to chimerical notions with regard to the emo- 3 
* lument of the public; as though it were ever poſſible for © as had the misfortune to be born of a conſtitution, 83 
 ewhat is ſhameful and ignominious to be uſeful. It may ** which appeared too weak to undergo the fatigues in which that 
even be ſaid, that this great Legiſlator baniſhed po- and exerciſes to which the commonwealth allotted horrid ordinance 
liteneſs of every kind, by giving women an opportu- * all its ſubjects? Is it then impoſſible and unex- of Lycurgus is 
nity of becoming impudent ; for it is certain that, were ampled, that children, who are tender and weak approved. 
the fair-ſex not to keep up that modeſty and virtue, ** in their infancy, ſhould ever change as they grow = Rollin, «6: 
which is preſerved in all civilized Nations, mankind © up; and become, in proceſs of time, of a vigorous ſupre, 341. 34* 


„ hardened and — (32).” 1 

[Mr. Rollin ſpeaks with great humanity and judg- Bi F B K 
ment on this occaſion. ** Who would not be ſhock- 3 = 
«« ed, ſays he“, at the unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom of Place, cites a 
* pronouncing ſentence of death on all ſuch infants, Paſſage from 


(16) In Paral!, 
L ycargiac Nume, 
* Page 70, 


would degenerate univerſally into the moſt filthy and ** and robuſt compleftion ? Or ſuppoſe it were ſo, 


brutiſh ruſticity. 

To conclude, Plutarch declares, that Numa Pom- 
Pilius imitated Lycurgus in ſome meaſure. By the 
community of women and children, ſays he (30), 
he was deſirous of baniſhing all kinds of jealouſy 
** from the marriage-ſtate, but they did attempt it 
** the ſame way ; for the huſband, among the Ro- 
** mans, who had children enough, and did not de- 
** fire more, would give up his wife to a man who 
had none, and who came to ſue for her; and he 
Was at liberty, either to leave her with this ſecond 
«© huſband, or to take her back. But a Lacedzmo- 
nian, whenever any man deſired his wife, in order 
to get Children by her, he lent her without giving 
her up, and his marriage ſtill continued undiflolv- 
** ed ; and very often, as I have obſerved, if he hap- 
pened to ſee a handſome man, who ſeemed to pro- 
** miſe well with regard to the begetting a virtuous 
and generous race, he would entreat him to get 
him children, and accordingly would bring him 
to his wife.” Dacier's marginal note is worthy of 
being cited. This is true of Lycurgus, ſays he, but 
we do not find in any author that Numa had the 
** ſame deſign, It might even be eaſily proved, that 
this community of women did not begin at Rome 
under Numa, but much later; and that it was not 


* can a man no way ſerve his country but by bodily 
* ſtrength ? Is no account to be made of his wiſdom, 
*« prudence, counſel, generofity, courage, magnani- 
„ mity ; and, in a word, of all the qualities which 
«« depend on the mind and the intellectual faculties ? 
Omnino illud honeftum, quod ex animo excelſo magnif; - 


% cogue guærimus, animi efficitur, non corporis viribus ? 


% Jeſs honour to Sparta, by eſtabliſhing his Laws, 
than the greateſt Generals by their victories. A- 
«« geſilaus was ſo little in ſtature, and of ſo mean an 
s aſpe&, that the Egyptians, at the firſt fight of him, 
could not forbear laughing ; and yet, little as he 
« was, he made the mighty King of Perſia tremble 
« in his palace... But what is yet ſtronger than all ] 
have ſaid; has any one a right or power over the 
lives of men, except him who gave them liſe, even 
« God himſelf? And does not a Legiſlator viſibly 
„ uſurp the authority of God, whenever he arrogates 
* to himſelf ſuch a power without his commiſſion ? 
„That precept in the commandments, which was 
„only a revival of the Law of Nature, 4bou Halt 
„% nt kill, univerſally condemns all thoſe perſons a- 
« mong the antients, who imagined they had a power 
« of life and death over their ſlaves, and even their 
« own children, Aadit. by the Tranſl. ] 


Cicer- lib. 7. 
«« Was Lycurgus himſelf leſs ſerviceable, or did he do 1 72 u. 70. 
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(44) Plutarch. 
in Numa, pag. 
77, C. 


15) Plutarch. 
ibid. 


(16) Atiſtot. 
lid. 7. de Repub, 
cap. 16, 


(37) 1 make uſe 
of Dacier's words 
in his remark on 


Numa, pag. 41 1 * 
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rally ſuppo 


[G) He did not allow maidens to marry before they 
"were of a proper age.) Let us again hear Plutarch. 
«© The ſeaſon which both (33) appointed for the mar- 
«© riage of young women, correſponds alſo with the 
„% manner of their education; for Lycurgus did not 
« permit them to marry till they were able to bear 
* children, and wiſhed for a huſband, in order that 
„ the company of the male being given them at the 
time when nature required it, might be a beginning 
„of love and pleaſure, rather than a principle of ha- 
„ tred and fear, in caſe they ſhould be forced to 
% marry before the ſeaſon proper for it; and alſo, 
„that their bodies might be ſtronger and the better 
enabled to bear the pains of child-bearing ; the 
procreation of children being the only end propoſed 
in marriage. Tg wi Avxupys TrAipus x; 6y/@0as 
tube, I7w; drt oinice doping non Tis Quores, 
„ xcqir®- » x) Qidicg a'pxy wanker þ pious x, $584 
« rad ow Bu ,v w mh d,, fowm x" 

Tp's T9 TH; xvhon; vie x e adhs, wo; ir 
uo d οο ryawepiver & T6 This Tixraowwy per. 
Lycurgus maturas & wiri appetentes elocat, quo ea 
confoctatio impellente jam natura, bene wolentiæ & 
amor is potius quam odii & timoris contra naturam 
% coatarum efſet ingreſſio, cor porague fir miora efſent ad 
uterum ferendum atque enitendum, velut ad nibil 
« alind nuberent, quam ad pariendum (34). The Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, married them at twelve 
«« years of age and under; declaring that, by this 
means, the wife being more pure and chaſte, not 
«« only with regard to the body but alſo to the mind, 
« ſuits herſelf better to the temper and manners of 
«© her huſband, Thus Lycurgus's way ſeems more 
«© adapted to the defires of Nature, which is to pro- 
«« create children; and that of Numa more calculated 
„ to good moral living, in order that married peo- 
„ ple may live together in excellent harmony and 
«« the moſt perfect union.” The diſtinction, which 
Plutarch here makes between the two Legiſlators, 
does not ſeem juſt, and is no =o compliment to 
the fair-ſex. This author diſcovers in Lycurgus's 
Inſtitutions a phyſical ; and in thoſe of Numa, a mo- 
ral good. Is not this ſaying that a huſband, after his 
wife is twelve years of age, has reaſon to ſuſpect both 
the purity of her mind and body? Ovrw gap a» N- 
a, x) T9 gh, K T9 190» xagaper x» dsr ins 
TO wyapomr ywirvai, Ita potiſſimum corpus & mores 
puros illibatoſque in manum viri cenſentes perventuros (35)? 
Is not this a ſatyr on the women ? But he ought to 
have given all the advantage to the Lacedzmo- 
nian Laws ; for, thoſe of the Romans were, on the 
one hand, directly calculated to deprave the manners; 
and, on the other; to cramp the vigour of the chil- 


dren, and endanger the lives of thoſe who bore 


them. Ariſtotle gives ſome very rational precepts 
on this head. He would (36) not have young women 
married till eighteen years of age, and the men at 
thirty ſeven. He obſerves that the inhabitants of all 
the countries, where perſons are married too young, 
are infirm and little in ſtature; and that immature 
marriages make many women die in child-bed. He 
mentions “a famous oracular anſwer given to the 
«« 'Treezenians, the meaning of which was, that they 
would die, becauſe they eat their fruit too green; 
„and which was interpreted, as though the oracle 
had faid, they would die becauſe they married their 
wives too young; and not becauſe they gathered 
their fruit before it was ripe (37).” Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe children who are not much younger 
than their parents, have no regard and veneration for 
them, which occaſions unnumbered domeſtic feuds and 
diſſenſions. This is one moral inconveniency. He 
mentions another of the ſame kind, ſince it relates to 
chaſtity. Ex. RY 1b owPooy my ovw Pin Te 1x94 - 
otic Tori Jo pro Cvlipers, & St g tra dn 
via Ape E Tel; gu g. I, e. Farther, when 
girls are married at a proper age, it conduces to 
«© temperance ; for ſuch, as are accuſtomed, when 
very young, to venery, ſeem more intemperate and 
« laſcivious.” It is the buſineſs of Phyſicians to argue 
on this pailage ; but, without going fo far, or depart- 


Vol. VII, 


0 


a proper age 1G}. Ariſtotle deſcants pretty largely on that ſubject; and we may natu- 


at his remarks are judicious z and not very different from the motives 
which 


ing from the road of common converſation, any per- 
ſon is at liberty to affirm, that immature marriages do 
not ſuffer modeſty to take deep root enough. The 
regard we have for the fair ſex, and the care we take 
not to fall into looſe diſcourſes before them, is much 
leſs towards married women or widows. 'They are 
looked upon as perſons initiated, from whom the my- 
ſteries ought not to be concealed ; fo that ſuch maidens 
as marry very young, have not time ſufficient for ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves to a grave and ſevere exterior, 
which yet has a ſtronger influence on the mind than 
may be generally imagined. The Romans were ſo 
firmly perſuaded of the evil effect of looſe diſcourſes, 
that they would not permit young women to be preſent 
at entertainments. Virgo de convivio abdicatur, ideo 
uod majores noflri virginis acerbæ aures venereis voca- 
ulis imbui noluerunt (38). (39). i. e. Virgins were 
not allowed to be preſent in entertainments ; be- 
*« cauſe our anceſtors would not ſuffer the ears of 
young maidens to be polluted with looſe expreſſions.” 
They ſuppoſed that their ears were ſhut with reſpect 
to leud words, till ſuch times as young fellows opened 
them, in that reſpect, on their wedding day. Pueri 
obſcenis verbis nove nuptæ aures returant (40). H 
race's advice ought to be a law in all places, as well 
as in Lacedæmonia. This advice is as follows, 


Nondum ſubacta ferre jugum valet 
Cerwice; nondum munia comparis 
LE quare, nec tauri ruentis 
In venerem tolerare pondus. 


. Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis uvæ, jam tibi lividos 
Diſtinguet autumnus racemos 
Purpureo warius colore (41). 
Imitated, 
«© Why ſo impatient, tell me why, 
1% To pluck the roſe before tis blown? 
« Why fo intent within her arms to lie? 
« As yet the ſeeds of love are ſcarcely ſhewn. 
Nature han't taught her yet the art 
T' exchange the bliſs, and play an equal part; 
Nor are her ſhoulders fit to bear 
«** The weight of love when it once faſtens there. 


« A while your importunities delay, 
Time will diſcloſe the hidden treaſure ; 
« Then, with a juſt conſent, you may 
* Take the poſſeſſion of the pleaſure. 
« Already ſhe reveals her flame, 
„The God of love is big within her: 
Her words, her eyes, her wwazton air proclaim 
« How fain ſhe'd be a finner. 
„See with what frequent heat ſhe preſſes, 
« As if ſhe'd challenge your addreſſes. 
«« See how the bluſhes fly from every part, 
And ſoftly tell the dictates of her heart ! 

The odes and ſatyrs of Horace, 
tranſlated by ſeveral hands. Print- 
ed for J. Tonſon. p. 57, 58. Lon- 
don 1715. 12mo. 


Reaſons of ſtate force Princes to diſpenſe with this law; 
as was manifeſt in the conduct of the Emperor Charles 
V. with regard to Margaret his natural daughter. She 
was but ten years of age, when he promiſed her to Alexan- 
der de Medicis, in order to draw off Pope Clement VII. 
from the intereſt of the French; and the marriage was 
conſummated before ſhe was twelve (42). By the way, 
this Emperor did violence to nature, after the very re- 
verſe manner, in Margaret's ſecond marriage. It 
vas a conſiderable time before the young widow 
os a ſecond huſband ; becauſe Charles, having 
10 Fund his account in the firſt marriage, wanted to 
„ do the ſame in the ſecond. She withed, but in 
„ yain, to be married to Coſmo de Medicis, Alexan- 
«« der's ſucceſſor ; he deſiring her the more earneſtly, 
as he thereby would not be obliged to pay a dowry, 
nor give back a portion. The match ſuited very 
„ well ; but Charles was for purchaſing, by the ſecond 
6 „ nuptiak 
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(48) Varro in 
Agathone, apud 
Nonium Mar- 
cellum, Voce 
Acerbum, pag. 
m. 247. 


(30) Compare 
what St. Cyprian 
ſays on this cita- 
tion (17) of the 
article GUA- 
RINI. 


(40) Varro in 
Agathone, apud 
Nonium Marcel- 
lum. ice Retu- 
rare, page m. 
167. 


(41) Horat. Od, 
Fe lib, 2. 


(42) Varillas, 
Hift. de Frangois 
J. liv. 13. pag» 
me 387. 
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J. liv. 13. pag · 
387. 


(44) Suite de 
Menagiana, page 
197. Dutch edit. 


(45) Sammar- 
3- bag. 10. edit. 
1696. He calls 


(465) It is re- 
mark [E] of the 
article LOYER, 


(47) Muret. Va- 
riar. Lett. lib. To 
cap. 2. pag» m · 
990 


(48) Terent. 
Eanuch. Act. 4 
Scen · 1. 


(49) Cicer. in 
Verrem, lib. 1. 
Cap. 26. tom. Is 
edit, Grav, 
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which had induced the Greeks not to permit their women to ſhare in thoſe aſſemblies 


where the conyerſation was of a looſe kind. 


*« nuptials of his natural daughter, the friendſhip of 
« Pope Paul III; in the ſame manner as he had pro- 
„ cyred, by her firſt marriage, the friendſhip of Cle 
And accordingly beſtowed her on Oc- 
* tavian Farneze, who was but twelve years old; on 
% which occaſion a Poet (*) of Anjou made one of 
«« the fineſt epigrams that appeared in the laſt centu- 
« ry (43).” There need but a few alterations in the 
epigram given in the Menagiana, to make us believe 
it to be the ſame hinted at by Varillas. I know 
not the author of that epigram ; but it is a ſmart 
* one, and very well handled ; 


% Impubes nupfi valido, nunc firmior anni, 
% Exſucco & molli ſum ſatiata wiro. 

Ille fatigavit teneram, hic ætate walentem 
1% Intactam tota node jacere ſinit. 

„ Dum licuit, nolui ; nunc dum volo non licet uti, 
O Hymen ! aut annos, aut mibi redde virum (44) 


A vigorous huſband had my op'ning years ; 
Now, grown mature, a ſapleſs mate is mine. 
The former tir'd too much my growing frame; 
The latter ſnores all night, and quite neglects me. 
When mine, [ wou'd not: now I wou'd, but can't. 
Hymen ! giye youth to this, or that reſtore. 


It is to be obſerved, that Menage might have read in 
Sammarthanus (45), that James Bouju, Preſident of 
the enquiries in the Parliament of Britany, and born at 
Chateauneuf in Anjou, wrote the abovementioned epi- 
gram ; but we muſt correct, in the ſecond verſe, /- 
ciata for ſatiata; and read, in the 5th, dum nollem li- 
cuit. Varillas is miſtaken in calling the author du 
Bois. Such a one was wrote in French (46). This is 
not the only ſupplement I intend to add to the remark 
[] in this ſecond edition. Here follows another more 
ample, relating to the obſervation I made, on the 11! 
effect of looſe diſcourſes. 

Muretus obſerves, that it was very prudent in the 
ancient Greeks, not to permit women to be preſent at 
feaſts ; for it being the cuſtom of men to deliver them- 
ſelves with greater freedom on thoſe occaſions, it was 
ſcarce poſſible, but ſome ſmutty jeſts muſt eſcape them. 
They conſequently would have ſhocked the chaſte 
ears of the fair ; or, in caſe they had been more re- 
ſerved, they would have loſt a great part of the plea- 
ſantry they expected at entertainments. Theſe were 
the motives, which prompted the Greeks to eſtabliſh this 
practice. Any woman who was ſeen in an entertain- 
ment, was looked upon as quite abandoned. . She 
thereby declared, not only that any thing might be 
ſaid before her, but alſo that ſhe was entirely reſigned 
to permit any thing. Negue ulla in wirorum ſympoſiis 
accumbebat mulier, nifi que quidvis non audire modo, 
verum etiam perpeti paſſet (47). Muretus cites two or 
three paſſages. He urges the anſwer which Thais 
makes, in French, to the ſpark who defired that young 
Pamphila might make one in the entertainment (48). 
He obſerves what Cicero relates concerning the impru- 
dence of Rubrius, whom Verres had carried to the houſe 
of Philodamus, a citizen of Lampſacus, on a looſe de- 
ſign. This citizen, who was one of the chief men cf 
the place, would never permit his daughter to be car- 
ried, as Rubrius defired, to the room where the en- 
tertainment was kept. Pofleaqguam ſatis calere res Ru- 
Brio wiſa eft: Quæſo, inquit, Philodame, cur ad nos fi- 
liam tyam non intro wocari jubes ? homo, qui & ſumma 
gravitate, & jam id etatis, & parens effet, obſlupuit 
hominis improbi ditto : inflare Rubrius, tum ille, ut ali- 
quid reſponderet, negavit moris e Grecorum, ut in 
canuiwio virorum accumberent mulieres (49). 1. e. Ru- 
«* brius perceiving the company were grown warm; 
* why do not you, ſays he, Philodamus, ſend for your 
daughter in to us ? Philodamus being a man of great 
« gravity, and advanced in years, and a father, was 
«« aſtoniſhed at the motion made by this worthleſs 
„% man. Rubrius perſiſted in his demand; when Phi- 
« lodamus told him, by way of anſwer, that the 
% Greeks did not allow women to be preſent at their 
«« entertainments.” It appears, that the reaſon Phi- 
lodamus gave, was, that it was not the Grecian cu- 


| have ſome obſeryations to make againſt 
the 


ſtom. Some learned men have thought that this ex- 

cuſe was invented; but Muretus oppoſes to them the - 
teſtimony of a great orator (500 ; and he might have (50) Itzy, 
confirmed it by a paſſage from Cornelius Nepos, which 

the reader may have ſeen above (51) ; and by thoſe in (51) Citzr, (+ 
Chapter Xth of the VIth Book of Vitruvius. He © the anc}; 
might have obſerved, that even in the Macedonian (Cf 5 % 
Court, the Princeſſes were not admitted to the banquets ; 
which were given to foreigners ; and that the compla- 
cency they ſhewed to the Embaſſadors of the Perſian 
King, was attended with ſuch conſequences as proved, 
that it would have been well for them, had they re- 
fuſed what was deſired ; for, the inſtant the Ladies at 
their requeſt were admitted, they took ſuch liberties 
as the Greeks were obliged to revenge with daggers. 
Legati benigne excepti, inter epulas ebrietate creſcente, 
regant Amyntam, wt apparatui epularum adjiciat jus fa- 
miliaritatis, adhibitis in convivium ſuis ac filii uxoribus ; 
id apud Perſas haberi pignus ac fœdus hoſpitii. Quæ ut 
venerunt, 22 Perfis eas contrectantibus, filius 
Amyntæ Alexander rogat patrem, reſpectu ætatis ac gra- 
vitatis ſue abiret convivio, pollicitus ſe hoſpitum tempe- 
raturum jocos Fc (52). i. e. The Embaſſadors meet- (52) Juſt. lib. 
ing with a very gracious reception, and beginning 7+ cap. 3. paps 
eto be heated with wine, intreat Amyntas to crown m. 72, 73. 
© ſo ſplendid a banquet with laudable freedoms of 

* gallantry ; and ſend for his own wives, and thoſe 

of his ſons, into the company; declaring that this, 

among the Perſians, was looked upon as a pledge of 

%a hearty welcome. But the inſtant the Ladies were 
introduced, the Perſians behaved immodeſtly towards 

them; upon which Alexander, Amyntas's ſon, be- 

*« {ought his father on account of his advanced age and 

«« gravity, to retire from the entertainment, afſurin 

him that he would keep the petulance of the Gueſts 

«« within proper bounds.” In fine, Muretus obſerves, that 

the Romans contented themſelves with prohibiting young 

maidens from coming to entertainments. I took notice : 
elſewhere (5 3) how ſeverely they forbid women the uſe (53) Citat. (49) 
of wine; but that cuſtom was laid aſide in Seneca's time; HI 
their manners being ſo greatly depraved, that they intoxi- : 
cated themſelves with liquor no leſs than the men. 

Non mutata fæminarum natura, lays he (54), ſed vita (54) Senec. Epi. 
efl. Nam cum wirorum licentiam @quaverint, corporum 95˙ Pas- m. 39. 
guogque virilium witia aquaverant. Nen minus pervigi- 

lant, non minus potant, & aleo & mero wiros provecant : 

eque invitis ingeſta viſceribus per os reddunt, & vinum 

omne Vomilu remetiuntur: &que nivem rodunt, ſolatium 

Hamachi æſtuantis. i. e. The nature of women is 

** not changed, but their manner of life : for, by e- 

« qualling men. in their licentiouſneſs, they by that 

means have equalled them in vice. They fit up 

as late, they quaff as largely, and challenge the men 

in eating and drinking; they vomit up what they 

* have crammed in; they take down ſnow, no leſs 

than the men, to cool their ſtomachs.” We may 

perceive almoſt the like metamorphoſis in France, if 

travellers may be believed. 'There was not any law 

which prohibited women drinking wine, and yet, they 

ſcarce drank any thing but water in our forefather's 


days. But it is affirmed that for ſome years, they drink 


the richeſt wines, and the ſtrongeſt drams with inexpreſ- 

ſible guſto; and there is reaſon to fear that they will give 

inſenſibly into the horrid exceſſes of the Flemiſh wo- 

men (55). Read the following words. Who could (55) See citati- 
ever have thought the women . . would have ad- on (59) of 98 
«© ded tobacco and brandy to ſo many other riotous _— 

«« exceſſes, which they glory in for about theſe thirty ; 

«« years? 'They now carry only little rundlets of bran- 

* dy by their fide ; who knows whether, in proceſs 

of time, they may not carry barrels ?” This is what 

a Phyſicjan of Paris (56) publiſhed in a work printed (56) Mr. Ber- 
1696 (57). | 
the world, is the director, wham theſe female tipplers Blois. 

have made choice of, they ought, at Jeaſt, to keep (57) It is inti- 

within the bounds he had preſcribed to them. He tee —_— 
would have women drink, but not immoderately. He 7 = 


. ecdetes, 
endeavours to reform them, in that reſpect, by the 212. Pe- 


threats of a puniſhment which mult have been worſe pincourt. See fab 


than mere infamy; otherwiſe the perſons to whom he 83. 
addreſſes himſelf, would not have conſider ed the evil 
he threatens them with as very great. 

Aptias 


In caſe Qvid, the belt natured Caſuiſt in nier, a native of 


LYCGC 


the author of Lacedemonia antient and modern [H]. He is too much a Gentleman to be 
offended 


Aptius eft, deceatque magis potare puellas, 
Cum Veneris puero non male, Bacche, facis. 
Hoe quogue, qua patient caput eſt : animuſque pedeſque 
Conflent : nec, que fint fingula, bina wide. 
Turpe jacens mulicr multo madefata Lym : 
0 Digna eft concubitus quoſlibet illa pati. 
) Nec ſomnis pofita tutum ſuccumbere menſa : 
Per fomnos fieri multa pudenda falent (5 8). 


« T own, I think, of wine the moderate uſe 
« More ſuits the ſex, and ſooner finds excuſe ; 


0 . 


of Lacedæmonia antient and modern.) I have only three 
things to object to him. | 
» Firſt, I could wiſh he had not endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for the nakedneſs of the Lacedzmonian maidens. 
Dacier had a much better taſte ; he openly declaring 
againſt that cuſtom. He is of opinion, that Lycurgus 
ſacrificed the laws of decency, and the impreſſions of 
modeſty to falſe political views. 

Secondly, It is my opinion that the apology is not 
grounded on ſuch reaſons as are ſolid enough, which 


(53) Ovid. de 
Arte Amater. 
lib, 3. ver. 76 T. 
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mall be here examined. Guillet's words are as fol- 
« Tt warms the blood, adds luſtre to the eyes, low (62). *©* It was the cuſtom for the Spartan maidens (52) Lacedemene 
«« And wine and love have always been allies. to dance naked in public; and few perſons think * & 4 J 
« But carefully from all intemp'rance keep, that this was a modeſt fight. I nevertheleſs ima- Dk oe: Te | 
«« Nor drink till you ſee double, liſp or ſleep. «« gine, that the Lacedzmonians had their reaſons for I 
% For in ſuch ſleeps, brutalities are done, this practice; and that as it was ſo very common : 
„ Which, tho' you loathe, you have no power to 


c among them, it did not make a dangerous and cri- 
« ſhun, 


minal impreſſion on their minds, A familiarity is 
contracted between the eye and the object, which 4 
diſpoſes the mind for inſenſibility, and baniſhes all 
laſcivious deſires from the imagination. The emo- F 
tion ariſes only from the novelty of the ſpectacle. I 
A perpetual cuſtom is more diſtaſteful than tempting | 
to the eye; and if we do but conſider the integrity 
of the Spartan manners, we ſhall be obliged to ac- 
knowledge the truth of the following ſaying : The 
Spartan maidens were not naked ; Publ decency ſerv- 
ing as a veil to them. I will not ſay that in gene- 
ral, their excuſe would be one for us ; however, 
there are ſeveral countries in North America, in 
which the women appear always as naked as thoſe 
who danced in Sparta; and yet we are aſſured by 
travellers, that not ſo much as the ſhadow of guilt 
ariſes from it. I perceive that I ſhould never be 
able to make you entertain a favourable opinion of 
the modeſty of the Spartan women, though I ſhould 


ConcrReve. *©© 
«c 


The conduct of women, ſays a moſt ingenious Lady, 

as long been the ſubje4 of reproach ; it is pretended ** 

they auere never ſo dijorderly as in this age; that they © 

have baniſhed purity from their minds, and decency from 

b. their conduct. I do not know but there may be ſome 
. grounds for this accuſation ; however, I might anſwer, ** 
that the ſame thing has been long complained of ; that one 

age may be juſtified by another; and, to excuſe the pre- 

ſent, I need but refer to the laſt. There is a great fimi- © 

litude between the inward diſpoſitions in all ages, and 

they only exhibit themſelves under different ſhapes ; but 

as the power of cuſtom extends only to exterior things, © 

and has no authority over thought, it is far from reftifj= © 

ing nature; it does not remove the cravings of the beart, * 

and the paſſions are the ſame in all ages. But are * 

the manners of men ſo pure and uncorrupt, as may au- 

thorize them to cenſure thoſe of women It is certain 

that neither ſex had a right to reproach the other, but 
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plead ten years for it. 


equally contribute to the depravity and corruption of the 
age they live in. However, it muſt be owned that the 
manners have ſuffered a change. Innocent gallantry is 
baniſhed, and no one has been @ gainer by it. Men have 
withdrawn themſelves from the ſociety of the other ſex, 
and have thereby loſt all politeneſs, ſweetneſs, and that 
exquiſite delicacy which is acquired only in their company; 
and, on the other hand, women having leſs converſe with 
men, have hft the defire of pleaſing, by thoſe modeſt and 
engaging arts they before employed ; and yet this was the 
real fource of all their charms and graces. Addit. by the 
Tranſlator. ] 

I am now far off from my ſubje& ; but will come 
nearer again to it, by the aid of a quotation, which 
will prove what I ſaid, concerning the diminution of 
reſpect towards married women. The Chevalier d' 
Her . . . writing to a couſin, who made a ſcruple of 


You would much ſooner 
give credit to the ſharp ſatires of the Athenians, and 
even that of Ariſtotle, who tho' a Macedonian, had 
trod ſo Jong in Athens, that he could not but con- 
tract the contagious hatred which prevailed there 
*« againſt the Spartans, Here follows what he fays 

of the Lacedæmonians, in the ſecond book of his 
*« Politicks. When Lycurgus endeavoured to intro- 
duce reſolution and patience in Sparta, it is plain 
that he ſucceeded with reſpect to the men; but he 
was more negligent with regard to the women, 
they leading in general an effeminate and diſſolute 
life. He adds that Lycurgus endeavoured, but in 
vain, to reform them; in which he is contradicted by 
„Plutarch.“ What we are here told concerning this 
familiarity between the eye and the object, which in- 
clines the mind to inſenſibility, is juſt and ſolid in 
general, and is one of Balzac's reflections againſt the 


marrying clandeſtinely, repreſents to her the advantages 
ſhe will reap, in a ſtate in which ſhe will be a wite, 
and at the ſame time paſs for a maid. ** You will 


) Lettres du 4 go) 1 
8 1 really be, ſays be (53), Madame de la F 


Part 2. Letter 


tamous ſonnet of Job. The author of the ſonnet (63) (53) It was Ben- | 
was accuſed of contradicting himſelf (64), and in this 4e. 7 
manner the critics pretended to prove their aſſertion. (64) In the fol - | 


and * He is afraid his Lady will not be moved by an ob- lowing words, 
will go by the name of Mademoiſelle de Her .,. . ** je& worthy of compaſſion; and immediately after, 


— 8 
dy my % 


Il craint gue 


— — 


42+ pag. 215. % you will {till be one of the lovely band of maidens, he defires ſhe would accuſtom herſelf to the ſight of = 3 | 
Dutch edit, « who will ſeem to be like you, and perhaps be real- this object; conſequently he defires what he fears. 


As the frequency of ſeeing, was to ſuppreſs in his Accoutumez-vous 
Lady the emotion he deſired ſhe ſhould have; it is 4 4½ vu d'un 
manifeſt he defires a thing which he declared he would TY Ex 4 
not, Let him, if he pleaſes, reconcile this; and call to : 


« ly ſo. You may pretend not to underſtand certain“ 
things, which indiſcreet perſons may ſay to you, 
«© and you may be allowed to bluſh at them; whereas, 
«« was your marriage known, you would be obliged to 


— 


„ a word, you will be at liberty to put on all the af- 
fſected airs of a maid. This will be exquiſitely de- 
lightful to you; for modeſty is naturally pleaſed with 
© little affectations, and how ſhould it not love them, 
„ ſince it is ſaid ſhe often owes all its charms to them? 


aſſume a leſs innocent, and mare knowing air; in 


mind the old maxim following, with which the 
«++ Univerſities ring from St. Ives to St. Genevieve, ab 
&« affuetis non fit paſſis. As the ſoul revives the emo- 
tion only by the eyes, when theſe are once hardened, 
«© they cannot be ſurprized. When the eyes have 


_— — — - — 
— — HG — — Pr ———— — — 2 


— — 


* contracted a habit and familiarity with the ſtrangeſt 
« You may practiſe them on Mr. F . . . himſelf; objects, thoſe objects which before were terrible, 
"I: „you will be a half- virgin to him; and, fo long as © grow familiar by degrees; and entring the foul as 

| «« you ſhall go by a different name from his, you will “ friends, they no longer excite any tumult in it, and 
have a right to be a little coyer and more reſerved ** nothing ſurpriſes. By a frequent fight of monſters, 
in your carriage towards him.” I am to obſerve © they no longer appear ſuch in the eyes of thoſe 


——— — — 
— —e— — 


— ———_———_—— 
re 1 


— — — 


, (60) Ibid. pag. that he laughs at her (60), becauſe ** ſhe would have * who ſee them. Even ſpectres and furies, armed 
Ms 213. *« the bans thrice publiſhed in a lofty tone; afterwards ** with their torches and ſerpents, would loſe their | 
1 (61) Compare the eſpouſals made in form; and laſtly, the wed- force and horror in one's imagination, by the fre- | 
18 this with citati- “ ding, to which all the relations ſhould be invited, to quency. of ſeeing them. Much more &c. (65).“ (65) Balzac, at | 
en — the « talk over their fooleries (61). But how juſt and ſolid ſoever this doctrine may be, 2 5 1 0 
"1 glans LH] I have ſame objedions to make againſt the author I know not whether it can be applied to the . 5 | 
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(67) Ibid. pag · 
247 


(68) Plut. in 


LYC 


offended at my Criticiſm, [Mr, Rollin has made ſome excellent reflections on Lycurgus's 


ſent ſubject, ſinte the Lacedæmonian young women 
did not appear naked, but on certain grand days ; and 
that, at all other times, they wore clothes which 
ſhewed only their thighs : this was adapted to irritate 
concupiſcence, without inclining it to inſenſibility by 
a perpetual cuſtom. Farther, there is a wide difference 
between Lycurgus, and ſo many ſavage nations where 
it is the cuſtom to go naked. The latter appeared in 
that manner in all ages; but Lycurgus introduced the 
cuſtom of going naked into a city where it was not 
known ; and at a time that all the neighbouring na- 
tions obſerved the rules of decency. No apology can 
therefore be made for him. In fine, the virtue of the 
Americans, if what travellers relate concerning it be 
true, is of no uſe to juſtify this legiſlator; for the 
event ſhewed, that Lacedzmonia was not a place where 
ſuch innovations could be introduced with innocence. 
It is to no purpoſe to attempt to weaken Ariſtotle's 
teſtimony. Nothing can be graver and more judicious 
than the book in which that Philoſopher ſpeaks ſo 
diſadvantageouſly of the Lacedæmonian women. On 
gap Thy w. Aw 6 vo dne Tua Buns wmnrE- _—_— Xa7H& 
poly rds dee Pavipe; in roirO- dr, in} ꝙ rd yore 
$Enwiancs. Gor gap r p05 EAETaAY d.., 


66) Ariftoteles, 2 Tp»Prgas (66). i. e. For the legiſlator being deſirous 
— Repub- ** that all the inhabitants of the city ſhould become 
lice, cap. 9. page ** yigorous and robuſt, in order to ſuſtain toils, he 


«« ey;dently ſucceeded in his deſign, with regard to 
« the men. But he ſhewed himſelf negligent with 
«« reſpe& to the women; they living luxuriouſly, and 
« indulging themſelves in all kinds of intemperance.” 
A ſpirit of partiality does not appear in this work ; 
and therefore, inſtead of ſaying that the calumnies of 
the Poets made an impreſſion on this Philoſopher's 
mind; it ſhould be ſaid that the authority of this Phi- 
loſopher juſtifies the reproaches of the Poets. By the 
way, it is not true that Plutarch has contradicted 
Ariſtotle in the affair in queſtion. It 15 manifeſt, when 
he read attentively, that this Philoſopher only ſpeaks 
of the cuſtom prevailing among the Lacedzmonian 
wives of governing their huſbands. Lycurgus at- 
tempted to reform this abuſe, by diveſting the women 
of the empire they exerciſed ; but ſeeing no probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, he gave over his deſign ; however, he 
made ſeveral regulations relating to the women, which 
contributed very much to their bringing forth ſtrong 
children. Ta di ywaiza;, Cel ut & inixupioa T 


* Auxapyer im} T5 dh. Ws f avlixguer, & Tay, 


Faminas autem aiunt Lycurgum ſub legum jugum addu- 
cere conatum, cum illæ reclamarent, & contra niterentur, 
ab incepto deflitifſe (67). It was on account of theſe 
regulations that Plutarch contradicted Ariſtotle ; but 
he fell into the ſophiſm or fallacy called ignoratio Elen- 
chi: he did not know the point in queſtion. Lycur- 
gus, ſays he (68), ſettled, in the firſt place, all things 


Lycargo, page 47+ relating to marriages and births; for aue muſt not believe 


awhat Ariftotle ſays, viz. that having endeavoured to regu- 
late and reform the conduct of women, he defiſted, finding it 
zmpoſſible for him to check their ungovernable licentiouſneſs, 
and the too great authority they bad aſſumed over their 
huſbands. It is plain that Plutarch argues ill; a legiſla- 
tor, Who gives over the attempt of making women 
ſubmit to their huſbands, does not therefore give up all 
care with regard to the education of maidens and their 
marriage &c ; and yet Plutarch here, to ſhew that 
Ariſtotle ought not to have ſaid, that Lycurgus gave 
over his attempt to reſtrain the government of wives, 
produces ſuch ordinances of Lycurgus as have no other 
tendency but to prompt young men to marry, and to 
beget vigorous children. A million of ſuch fallacies 
would be found in Plutarch, did we take the pains to 
ſearch for them carefully. He mentions in the follow- 


Ing page an anſwer, which evidently ſuppoſes the 


truth of this fact, that the Lacedæmonian huſbands 
were governed by their wives. This is a ſign that 
Lycurgus did not reform that abuſe. It is to be 
particularly obſerved, that Ariſtotle owns in the ſame 
Place, that 232 made laws with reſpect to the 
multiplying of children. BNN yup 5 vowoIHrns as 
WASTTE; Hivds Tg Tre ric rag, WpodyeT wal Tg; WoAira; 


(69) Arifot, lid. 07; @MioTgs woo gu maidk; (60). i. e. For the 
2. de Repub. cape ** leg ſlator being defirous of multiplying the Spar- 
9+ beg 247, G. nns, he therefore invited and enticed the citizens 


— 


Laws 


« to procreate as many children as poſſible.” 
My third remark is on the following words of Guil- 
let. I dare mot venture, ſays he (70), to deſcribe the (79) Late, 
habits of the maidens of antient Lacedæmonia. Sophocles . & neu, 
will do this, if you will ſee in what manner he has deſ- 3 
cribed that of Hermione, in a fragment cited by Plutarch. 
This habit aua, Jo ſhort, that Hylas the Poet called them, 
in ridicule, Phænomeridas. It is certain, firſt, that we do 
not find in the fragment in queſtion of Sophocles, the 
deſcription of a habit or ſuitz this Poet ſaying only 
that Hermione's tunica or veſt was flit, and diſcovered 
the thighs, Secondly, Ibycus did not call the Lace- 
dzmonian maidens Phznomeridas, becauſe they wore 
very ſhort clothes, but from their being ſlit on each 
ſide, and by that means ſhewing the thighs, Plutarch 
declares very evidently, that this was the motive of 
Ibycus's raillery (71). I am ſurpriſed how Cragius (71) See the u. 
could fall into the error I am going to ſpeak of. E merk [I cit. 
(mulieres) inftituto weteri weſtes ſupra genua decurtatas tens, the wort 
deferebant. Unde Quiveuwngids, difta ſunt ab Ihjco Porta, n 
ut teftatur Plutarchus, tanquam que femora nuda often- 
derent (72). 1. e. Theſe women, in purſuance of (72) Cragins, 4, 
„an old cuſtom, wore ſhort clothes that did not deſ. R Lede 
* cend lower than the knees, whence they are called . !iv. 3. 
„ @awoid); or bare thighs, by the Poet Ibycus, as 77.9 PE . 
« Plutarch informs.” Can it be ſaid that a garment, **" 
which reaches no farther than the knee, lets the thighs 
be ſeen ? Do not the bresches which men have worne 
ſo many ages prove the contrary, in all the variations 
of mode in that particular ? Thirdly, the garments 
of the Lacedzmonians were not, in general, ſhort. 
The authority of Clemens Alexandrinus is improperly 
urged; and Cragius miſtook the thing. 05% yep, ſays 
the Father in queſtion (73), d yow za9d4Ty rx; A- (73) Clem. A. 
aaO,. Pao} Hf U foroAio Iu xenv Sd, yi wah. lexand. in Fe. 
6719» x go ga L) dump ig. i, e. © It is not . lib. . 
decent to wear garments, which reach no lower than . 
« the knees, as is related of thoſe of the Lacedzmo- 
„ nian maidens; for decorum forbids a woman to ſhrew 
any part of their body uncovered.” It appears, at 
firſt fight, in this place, that Clemens Alexandrinus 
does not affirm, that this garment of the Lacedzmonian 
maidens diſcovered the thighs : but that he cenſures 
them for ſhewing their feet and legs. Cragius ought, 
at leaſt, to have ſtopt there, and go no higher. I 
add, that all the neceſſary truth may be preſerved to 
this paſſage, without pretending that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus meant, that the Lacedæmonian maidens went 
always dreſſed after this manner. It is ſufficient 
that they appeared thus when they went a hunting, 
when they wreſtled, or performed ſome other exerciſe. 
Now this does not prove that their garments were very 
ſhort ; but only that they tucked them juſt above the 
knee, in order not to be incommoded. This we muſt 
ſuppoſe neceſſarily, unleſs we will preſume to charge 
Virgil with committing, through ignorance, a groſs 
miltake ; he having dreſſed the Lacedemonian maid- 
ens in long flowing garments, but tied up juſt above 
the knee when they went a hunting, 


Cui mater media ſeſe tulit obwia ſilva 

Virginis os habitumque gerens, & wirginis arma 
rn 23 

Namgque humeris de more habilem ſuſpenderat arcum 
Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere wentts 

Nupa ENU, NODOQUE SINUS COLLECTA 


FLUENTES (74). (74) vir. A. 


lib. 1. ver. 312 
« Lo, in the deep receſſes of the wood, 
„ Before his eyes his goddeſs mother ſtood : 
« A huntreſs in her habit and her mein, 
«« Her dreſs a maid, her hair confels'd a Queen, 
«« Bare 2 her knees, and knots her garments 
« bind; 
«« Looſe was her hair, and wanton'd in the wind; 
„Her hand ſuſtain'd a bow, her quiver hung 
„ behind: 
„dhe ſeem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood, &c.“ 
Daroxx. 


Pollux has given us ſuch a deſcription of the dreſs of 
the Lacedzmonian maidens, as leaves no _ » 
" oubt 
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) Jul. Pol- 
— El Meur- 


ſium, Miſcell. 
Laconice Ib. 1. 
cap. 19 Pap» 85. 


(76) Martial. 
Epigram- 9 Jo 
lib. 1. 


(17) John, of 
the Houſe of 
Luxemburg - 


(8) Dubravius, 
Hit. Bobem, lib. 
20. apud Vale- 

ſiana, paz · Mm. 6 I's 


(a Plutarch. in 
Vien decem Rbe- 
forum, pag. 841. 


(1) Ammian. 
Marcell. lib. 22. 


cap. 19+ pag. m. 
321. 


pag. m. 192, 193. 


LY C 


Laws, tom. 2. of his Antient Hiſtory of the Egyptians. Remark by the Tranſlator.] 


doubt but that it was long; he ſaying, that when they un- 
laced themſelves to a certain part, they diſcovered quite 
from the thighs to the feet. In this manner he ex- 
preſſes himſelf. "ExzAtire d rd rh ere xirœ- 
„er-. % wap ’ie,%,N& xb rg rag wliuryn; e The 
KAT 00 aigns crap. O robe u WENT H «i Traprid r- 
e, PA Au vdr Pa ufa g. Ita autem dice- 
batur ctiam virginum tunicula : cujus poſt uam aliquo 
uſque pinnas folviſſent, a malleolo inferiore pedis femora 
oftendebant, maxime Spartanæ, quas idcirco phanome- 
ridas appellabant (75). And he declares that they were 
therefore called Phznomeridas. We may therefore take it 
for granted, with regard to the thing itſelf, that Cragius 
and thoſe that follow him are miſtaken ; but ſomething 
may be ſaid in their favour, with reſpe& to their rea- 
ſoning grounded on the fact. A garment might be fo 
ſhort as to ſhew the thighs. Read the following words 
of Martial, 


Dimidiaſque nates Gallica palla tegit (76). 
The Gallic garment covers half the buttocks.” 


and what Dubravius obſerves concerning the faſhions 
which a Bohemian King (77) brought into France. 
He let his hair grow very long; wore ſhoes turned up, 
and ſharp pointed (a]; and never appeared but in cloaks, 
ewhich reached only to the hips. Inerat ei peregrinus 


habitus in nutriendis comis, in calceandis pedibus roſtra- 


tis calceis, in veſftiends corpore palliolis vix dimidias na- 
tes tegentibus (78). But I perſiſt in afferting, that the 
naked thighs, with which the Lacedzmonian women 
were reproached, was not owing to their gowns being 
too ſhort; for had they been like the breeches of our pages, 
and the garments mentioned by Martial and Dubravius, 
they would not have been called ſimply Phenomeridas. 
Every one will ſoon perceive, that if their petticoats, 
which were ſlit on both fides, and not ſewed at the 
bottom, had reached but a little below their buttocks, 
they would have done much more than ſhew their 
thighs, in walking; ſo that the Poets, who in that 
age were allowed to expreſs themſelves in groſſer terms 
than in this, would have employed a much ſtronger 
epithet than phenomeridas, bare thighs, or thigh-ſhewers. 
I need not illuſtrate this thought farther. 

(a) The ſhoes called roſtrati were called in French 
& Poulaines, i. e. after the Poliſh faſhion, a kind of 
pumps, the toes or tips of which were turned up, in 
the ſhape of ſhip-beaks, or like ſkates. The tips, as 
wore by the common people, were half a foot long; 


by wealthy people a foot, and by Princes two foot. 
The wearing of theſe ridiculous ſhoes was forbid in the 
reign of Charles VI of France. Rem. Carr. and 
Addis. by the Tranſl. 

To conclude, the faſhion of wearing ſhort garments 
muſt have been carried to a very great excels, in the 
French Court (2), if we may depend on what we 
read in an Italian author, who lived about the cloſe 
of the fifteenth century. He ſuppoſes that an Italian 
traveller diſdained to go into France, both becauſe the 
French were ignorant, and becauſe the King's dreſs 
was fo very ſhort, that it did not cover certain parts 
that muſt be nameleſs. Cur obſecro trars Alpes non pro. 
feaus? Quad ſeirem Gallos maxim? flolidos efſe, corpuſ+ 
que curare magiſ quam animum colere : regemque eorum 
quamwvis ſplendidiſſimum tam brevi tamen weſtitu ince- 
dere, ut pudenda non welet, ac fi Cynicorum ſectator fit 
inflitutorum (79). 

$ (3) The faſhion of wearing ſhort clothes had pre- 
vailed in France, at leaſt, as early as the year 1346; 
and Gaguin, on the time of the battle of Creci, Book 
VIII, of his Hiſtory, ſpeaks as follows, both of that 
faſhion and of the inconſtancy of the French in point 
of dreſs. Fuifſe per id tempus per Franciam weſtiments- 
rum nimiam defermitatem, ſcriptores tradunt: ita ut 
joculatoriam vitam agere Frances d weſftibus judicares. 
Crediderim non defuifſe illis & laſciviam atque juperbiam, 
quotidiana gentis mala. Jtaque vel anguſtia, vel laxi- 
tate, item brevitate, ſeu longitudine veſtimentorum, 
Galli ſemper peccant. i. e. Authors relate, that the 
** dreſs of the French was very odd and unbecoming 
in this age; ſo that one would believe from their 
garb, that they ſpent their lives very joculaily, It 
is my opinion, that they were then, as now, a laſ- 
* civious and proud people. The French therefore 
are always in extremes with reſpe& to their drel: ; 
this being either too ſtrait, too looſe, too ſhort or 
too long.” In all probability the French, as Gaguin 
inſinuates, were ſoon tired of theſe ſhort garments. 
But however this be, they made their appearance again, 
and more than ever, an hundred and twenty years 
after ; ſince King Charles V was obliged to ſuppreſs 
that faſhion, and others equally ridiculous, by edicts 
mentioned by Mezerai under the year 1365 ; and yet, 
(ſo true was Gaguin's obſervation) the ſame faſhion of 
wearing ſhort clothes was ſeen again in France, and 
in prodigious vogue about the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, according to Jovius Pontanus, who was an eye- 
witneſs of this. Rem. Crit. ] 


LYCURGUS, an Athenian Orator, fon of Lycophron, and grandſon of another 
Lycurgus whom the thirty tyrants put to death, flouriſhed at the ſame time with De- 
moſthenes. He firſt learnt Philoſophy under Plato; but afterwards applied himſelf to 


Oratory under Iſocrates, and advanced himſelf to public employment (a). 


He was an 


extremely ſevere Judge, and may be put in parallel with Caſſius the Prætor [A]. He 
is treated of pretty much at large, in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary, but not 


A] He was an extremely ſevere Fudge, and may be 


put in parallel with Caſſius the Pretor.) This is mani- 


feſt from the following Junge of Arianus Marcellinus. 
Verum ille, he ſpeaks of Julian the Emperor, judicibus 
Caſfiis triſtior & Lycurgis cauſarum momenta a&quo jure 
perpendens, ſuum cuique tribuebat, nuſquam a vers ab- 
duftus, acrius in calumniatores exſurgens guos oderat mul“ 
torum hujuſmodi petulantem ſepe dementiam aduſque di/- 
crimen expertus, dum efſet adbuc humili & privatus (1). 
i. e. But this man, a more ſevere Judge than Caſſius 
or Lycurgus, weighing cauſes with the utmoſt equity, 
« adminiſtered juſtice to every one, never ſwerving 
© from rectitude and truth, exerciſing the utmoſt ri- 
„ gour towards calumniators,who were odious to him; 
« having often, when in a private ſtation, felt the 
«« efforts of their malice, and been brought to great 
«« danger thereby.” Plutarch obſerves, that this Ly- 
curgus was ſaid to have dipt his pen in death; an idea 


(4) H. di Tixporatres iy Toi Moy ou u 


Vol. VII. 


r ee. Diodor, Sicul. 
(5) Cicero ad Artic, Epiſt. 13. lib. 1. 


without 


which tallies well enough with the reproach that was 
made Draco, that he had written his laws, not with 
ink but with blood (2). "Eoxs d gerd 4orp@ 71 


285 


(9) Jovian» 
Pontan. in Dia- 
lego, Antonius. 
Pag · M. 1251. 


(2) Anwad\yg 


\ — * p a » Ly - e * x, 
QOvacexns, * r KGAXY py wv Thy Tyan, 85 En AGO &- ig ede 


Tavlac, @; g Twy ce h,t⁴de figs Ayu, Auxegyy & wer 
M G&ANG Jarerw ple, ls Toy KANG L0Y KATH e men- 
par, gTw ovyſpapur (3). i. e. To him was com- 
** mitted the ſuperintendence of the city, and the ap- 
«« prehending of malefaQtors, all whom he drove out; 
« fo that the Sophiſters uſed to ſay of Lycurgus, that 
* he had writ in ſuch a manner againſt bad men, 


iv e ont di 
, o& dic 
MEAQVES Tour Vow 
ous 6 Aga 
17 % Piſtmo- 
dum lepide ait 
Demades ſanguine 
Draconem non 
atramento ſcrip- 


that his pen ſeemed dipped in death, not in ink.” e /eges. Plut. in 


Diodorus Siculus repreſents him as a very ſevere accu- 
ſer (4).” Add to this theſe words of Tully. No/met- 
ipſi, qui Lycurgei a principio fui/jemus, quotidie demitiga- 
mur (5). i. e. We, who at firlt were as ſevere as 
** Lycurgus, ſoften daily.” Read the following re- 
mark, in the paſſage relating to Ibis. 


lib. 16. See alſo Dion. Halicarn+ in Cenſura wet, Scriptorum, 


* 


Selene, p. 87, E. 


(3) Plutarch. in 
Vitts decem Rbe+ 
tor. pays $41, 
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(5) Limdemb. in without ſome errors [BJ. He is ſometimes confounded with Lycurgus the Lacedæmo- 


Ammian. Mar- 4 

cell, lib. 22+ cap. man Legiſlator (b). 
9» & wg gy 
. Teil. 14. [B] . . « . But not without ſome errors.] I. He 


miſtakes Lycur- ought to have ſaid in general, that he drove out all 
gus of Lacedz- ſorts of offenders (6) ; and not ſimply, all the lazy 
t — for the A- people and wvagrants. II. I do not find, that he excelled 
— exerciſes, nor that he was very frequently victorisus, 

(6) Plutarch. in in thoſe games which were ſolemniſed in preſence of the 
Vitis decem Rbe- pepe. III. It ſhould not have been ſaid that when 
2 = Ho cauſed himſelf to be carried to the Senate, there, 
maleficus, "IE". publicly, to give an account of all his actions, they were 
applauded univerſally. This, I fay, ſhould not have 

been ſaid, without N at the ſame time, that 

an accuſer appeared againſt him whoſe calumnies he 

(7) Plutarch. refuted (7) ; nor ſhould it have been omitted, that he 
ibid. pag. $42 E. was impeached ſeveral times (8). IV. The Athenians, 
(8) Plut. in witis according to the ſupplement, confidering him as a per- 
decem Rhetor, pag. fon who had ſomething divine in him, conſecrated to 
342 E. him, after his death, an Ibis (an Egyptian bird very 
much like the flork) in the ſame manner as an owl had 

been conſecrated to Xenephon. Now the writer of this 

flage did not, in the leaſt, underſtand the words of 

| mn If on Which his words are founded. The ſenſe 

of Amiot's tranſlation is as follows. Lycurgus was 

ſurnamed Ibis, which is a black flork, and it was com- 

monly ſaid by the people, to Lycurgus the flork, and to 

(9) Ibid. p. 843 Nenophon the ſereech-ow!. This paſſage of Plutarch (g) 
* is very much corrupted ; but yet one may eaſily per- 
ceive, that it does not ſignify what is related in the 

ſupplement. The learned Henry Valeſius will help 

(10) i.e, becauſe us to underſtand it. Unde (10), ſays he, etiam Ibis 
proſecuted cri- cognominatus efſe videtur, quod ſeilicet ut Ibis angues, 
minals with bit- fc ipſe noxios cives, & peregrinos expelleret. Ariſftopha- 


n i 4 . 
terneſsand vio , in awvibus. 


"Io Avxupyu, xapipury wxrgic. 


cognominis etiam afferre auſam, quod ſcilicet /AEgypto 
oriundus, aut quod longis cruribus efſet Lycurgus. Sed noſ- 
tram ſententiam confirmare videtur Plutarchus in Lycurgi 


Rhetoris vita ; ubi & werſum illum Ariſtophani adducit, 


fed mendofſum (11). i. e. Whence he ſeems to have 
« got the ſurname Ibis; becauſe as the bird drives 
„ away and deſtroys ſerpents, in like manner he drove 
out worthleſs and wicked citizens and ſtrangers, 
«« Ariſtophanes ſays, in his Birds, 


* To Lycurgus the Ibis, to Cærepbon the owl. 


© Tho' I am not inſenſible, that his ſcholiaſt declares 
that this ſurname was owing to another cauſe, viz. 
« becauſe Lycurgus was deſcended from Egypt, or had 
„ long legs. But in my opinion ſeems to be confirmed by 
„Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus the Orator, where 
« hecites that verſe, but incorrectly, of Ariſtophanes.” 
I am juſt now perplexed with a {ſmall doubt. The 
Comedy of Ariſtophanes in queſtion, was played the 
ſecond year of the 91ſt Olympiad (12) ; and Lycurgus 
was not only living the ſecond year of the third Olym- 
piad ; but was one of the moſt renowned orators whom 
the Athenians refuſed to deliver up to Alexander (13). 
How old then muſt he have been when he died, in 
caſe Ariſtophanes hinted at. him in the Comedy above- 
cited ? Did this Poet take notice of obſcure perſons ? 
V. When it is ſaid that Lycurgus's ſons, on Demoſthe- 
henes's teſtimony, were ſoon Jet at liberty; this is evi- 
dently declaring, that Demoſthenes aſſerted their inno- 
cence, which however is a falſity. He was at that 
time in baniſhment; and he informed the Athenians, 
by letter, that they were blamed for treating Lycur- 
gus's ſons ſo ill (14), upon which they were releaſed ; 


(1 1) Hen. Va- 
lef. in Ammizn, 
Marcell. lib. 22, 


cap. 9+ pag. N. 
32 1. 


(12) See Sam, 
Petiti, Miſcelli. 
nea, lib, 1. cap. 
10. 


(13) Diod. Sicul, 
lib, 17, cap. 15, 


(14) Plut. in; 


and not becauſe that, in Demoſthenes's teſtimony, they decem Rbeter, pag, 
were thought to have been unjuſtly impeached, $42 D. 


VI. Herodotus ſhould not have been cited ; for, dy- 
ing before Lycurgus was born, he conſequently could 
not ſay any thing about him. The quoting Pau- 
ſanias is excuſable, though he has given (15) but a 
ſmall part of what is related ; but the not citing Plu- 
tarch is an unpardonable omiſſion. 


LYDYAT (THOMAS) an Engliſhman, publiſhed ſome pieces in the beginning of 
(4) Voſs met the 16th Century, wherein he attacked the ſentiments of Scaliger and Ariſtotle, &c. [A]. 
tranſlation of it Scaliger was highly exaſperated againſt him, and refuted him in a very haughty manner. 


in Scaliger's copy, . ; 
yer ry See the Prolegomena to his Chronological Canons. 


He therein wrote a Greek Epi- 


See the remark gram (a), highly reflecting on Lydiat. The latter wrote other books againſt Scaliger, 
[3 01, ne article and on ſome other ſubjects [B], and died the 3d of April 1646, aged threeſcore and 


(Michael de l). fourteen years (6). 


[4] He publifbed ſome pieces. . . . wherein he at- 
tacked the ſentiments of Scaliger and Ariſtatle.) He 
printed at London, in 1605, a treatiſe de variis anno- 
rum formis, in which he refutes Clavius, and the Ma- 
thematicians of the College of Rome, -and Joſeph 
Scaliger. Here follows a paſſage from the Scaligerana, 
in which he is charged with not underſtanding the 
things he cenſures in Clavius. Lydiat eft melancholi- 
cus. Agquinoctium mirum . 30 diebus poſt ſolitum, 
& dicit a veteribus fic obſervatum. Reprehendit Cla- 

(1) Scaligerana dium, Q illam non capit (1). i. e. Lydyat is hyp- 
vice Lydiat. «© ped. He fixes the Zquinox thirty fix days later 
„than it ought to be, and declares that the ancients 

« did this. He cenſures Clavius, but does not under- 

«« ſtand him.” Konig mentions this work of Lydyat, 

and that de annis miniflerii Chriſti, printed in 16133 

but he does not {peak of his aſtronomical treatiſe, nor 

his phyſiological Enquiry concerning the origin of 

ſprings &. Prælectio Aſtronomica de natura coeli & 
conditionibus elementorum ; tum autem de cauſis præcipuo- 

rum motuum coeli & ftellarum. Item Diſquifitio phyſio- 

logica de origine fontium perennium frigidorum & calido- 

rum: ed ue occafione de ortu & cauſis plerorumgue om- 

nium ſubterrancorum, atque etiam eflus & ſalſedinis 

maris, necnon diluvvii univerſalis. Quibus duabus 
commentatiunculis adumbratur conſtitutio univerſi : ita ut 

receptæ a multis bodiè philoſophorum peripateticorum opi- 

niones de quinta coeli efſentia immutabili, & de elemen- 

5 torum proportionibus ſitugue refutentur : naturalis autem 
hiftoria ſacrarum literarum de aqua ſuper calefti atque igne 

Subterraneos juæta genuinam antiquitus receptum earum ſen- 

tentiam confirmelur. Auctore ThoMA LYDIarT,' It was 


G LYDIAT 


printed in London, 1605, 8vo. The authordeclares in 
his advertiſement to the reader, that he could not bear to 
have the world deafned by Ariſtotle's authority, with 


(15) Pauſan. lib, 
1. pag. 29. 


(6) Witte in 
Diar, Bizgraph, 


regard to his pretended difference betwixt the celeſtial | 


and elementary matter; and that the trifling reaſon 


following ſhould be urged, viz. that ſome things are 


true in Philoſophy, and falſe in Divinity (2). He 
aſſerts that this is making Divinity the ſport of Athe- 
iſts ; and therefore, that he had endeavoured by refu- 
ting the opinion of Ariſtotle concerning the nature of 
the heavens and the elements, to give phyſical reaſons 
&c. and this chiefly to prove that the ſame thing is 
true in Philoſophy and Divinity. Haud quaquam ra- 


(2) Compare te- 
mark [CJ of the 
article HOFF- 

MAN (Daniel). 


tus oportere me contentum efje eo quod * folitum t 


reſponderi ad hujuſmodi dogmata Ariſtotlelica ſententiæ 
ſacrorum bibliorum contraria, ſcilicet verum eſt phyſic? 


non Theologict, quandoquidem hoc wideretur nihil aliua 


quam Theologiam exponere ludibrio hominum atheorum . . . 


lgitur his duabus exercitationibus Philoſophicis . . . co- 
natus ſum refutatis preſertum Ariſtotelis opinionibus de 
naturo coeli & elementorum, reddere rationes phyficas illi- 
us conſtitationis univerſi . . . . que ſacris ſeriputas vi- 
deretur efſe tradita . . . id precipue operam dans ut de- 
monſtrarem idem eſſe verum Phyſice ac Theologice. I am to 
obſerve, that he aſcribes the origin of ſprings, and a num- 

berleſs multitude of other things, to ſubterraneous fires, 
[B] He wrote other books againſt Scaliger, and on 
ome other ſubjecti.] This will appear by the following 
catalogue, nothing of which 1s ſeen in Konig's Biblio- 
theca. Defenſis traftatiis de wariis aurorum formis, con- 
tra Jeſ. Scaligerum, una cum examine Canonum Chro- 
nologie 1ſagegicorum, Londini, 1607, 8Bvo, Emenda- 
4 tio 


* 
n, 
2, 
m. 


1. 


ps 


GLYDYAT (THOMAS). We ſhall add ſome particulars to Mr. Bayle's article of 
this writer, who was ſon of Mr. Chriſtopher Lydyat, Lord of the Manor of A 
6% Wood, Hift. ton or Okerton near Banbury in Oxfordſhire, and Citizen of London (a). 


jt * born at Okerton on the 26th or 27th of March 1572, and baptized April the 3d fol- 


lib. 2. pag» 147» 
& Athens. Oxon. 


ulkryng- 


He wag 


lowing (5), and at twelve (c) or thirteen (d) years of age was ſent to Wincheſter School, 


& 41.89. from whence he was elected a Probationer-Fellow of New College in Oxford in 1591 (e), 


24 edit, London under the tuition of Doctor (afterwards Sir) Henry Martin, 


Two years after he was ad- 


13 85 mitted verus Socius (). May the 2d 1595 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (g) ; (2) Hem, Fafii 
(4) hem, H. and February the 5th 1598 that of Maſter (5). He applied himſelf vigorouſly to the 47. „ e. 


& Artiq- page 


206 ſtudy of the Languages, Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Mathematics, and Divinity, in the 


149» 


Col. 154. 


laſt of which he had a ſtrong defire to improve himſelf ; but finding a great defect (b) ldem, ibid, 


(c) lem, ibid in his memory and utterance A], he choſe to quit in 1603 his Fellowſhip in the College, 


(1) dem, Athen, 


(4) 14m, Ab. (the ſtatutes of which obliged him to proceed in Divinity), and to live upon the ſmall 0 ui fupra, 


Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


patrimony which he had. The ſeven following years he ſpent in finiſhing and publiſhing 7+) See Dr. Ri. 


{e) lem, ibid, thoſe books, which he had begun in the College [B], eſpecially his Emendatio 4 Life 


(% 1dem, ibid. femporum [C], dedicated to Henry Prince of Wales, whoſe Chronographer and Colmo- 


of Archbiſhop 
Uſher, P- 1 1. ed. 


grapher he was (i). About the year 1609 he became acquainted with Dr. James Uſher, n 1686, in 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Armagh (0, who carried Mr. Lydyat with him to Ircland [D), 


tio temporum ab orbe condito hucuſque contra Scaligerum 
E alios, in the ſame city 1609, 8vo. Solis © Lune 

riodus, ſeu annus magnus, in the abovementioned place 
1620, 8vo. Epiftola Aſtronomica de anni folaris men- 
ſura, ibid, 1621, in 8vo. De numero aureo, De al- 
taribus in Ecclefiis Chriſtianis collocandis, c. 

[4] Finding a great defeft in his memory and utter- 
ance.) He complains of this in an epiſtle dedicatory 
to Dr. John Bancroft Biſhop of Oxford, before a ſer- 
mon of his preached at a viſitation, while he was a rural 
Dean. 

LB] Finiſhing and publiſhing thoſe books which he had 
begun in the College.) In 1605 he publiſhed Tractatus 
de wvariis Annorum Formis. London in 8vo, To this 
are ſubjoined the two following pieces; Prælectio A, 
tronomica de naturd Cali & Conditionibus Elementorum, 
& Diſquifitio phyſtologica de origine Fontium. In 1607 
he publiſhed Defenſio Tractatus de wariis annorum formis 
contra Foſephi Scaligeri obtrefationem. London in 8vo. 
To this is added Examen Canonum Chronologie 1ſagogi- 
corum. Joſeph Scaliger was extremely provoked by 
our author's animadverſions upon him, and affected to 

ſhew a great contempt for him. In a Letter of his to 

(1) Tb, Seas Iſaac Caſaubon dated at Leyden January 1ſt 1606 (1), 
gert Epiſtolæ, : ve” 4 
lib. 2. Epiſt. 11. he ſtiles Mr. Lydyat homo abreptitius, and treats his 

pag. 28 1. edit, book as a monſter. The paſlage is as follows, Vide- 

Francofurti 1628 his in meis Canonibus multa genera phreneticorum, de 
* quibus melius nunc fuerit tacere, quam loqui. Unum mon- 

ſtrum videbis, quale non Fube tellus generat. Nunquam 

ſimilis motio fuit. Quum tuum de Satyrd Librum accepi, 

eodem tempore ille Liber ex Anglia miſſus eſt. Auctor eſt 

homo abreptitius Thomas Lydiad, qui adwverſus Ariſtotelem 

fſeriplit. Non difficile erit tibi perſuadere, eum non dubi- 

taſſe cum homuncione (ut me wocat ſummus Heros Del- 

rio) congredi, qui cum Ariſtotele manum conſeruerit. 

Obletavit me hominis nova & inuſitata inſania. Pauca 

fand, que in Canonibus noſtris in cum animadvertimus, 


non minore Lectorem admiratione afficient, quam ipſe mne 


woluptate affecit. In another letter to Caſaubon da- 
ted at Leyden Sept. 11th 1607 he writes of Mr. Ly- 
dyat's Defenſio thus (2). Certe ego gentis Anglicæ in- 
genia ex tenebrionis Lydiathi ingenio non aftimavi ; 
neque tam inſanio, ut ipſi Lydiatho credam, qui in totd 
Britanniam neminem præ ſertim ſe doctum eſſe gloriatur. He 
then aſſerts, that Mr. Lydyat had printed his book at 
his own expence ; but the bookſeller not being able to 
ſell a ſufficient number of copies to reimburſe himſelf, 
and our author refuſing to pay the charges of it, ac- 
cording to his agreement, was thrown into priſon by 
the bookſeller. Scrip/it Apologeticum ; & quia Libra- 
rius exemplaria diſtrabere, que ille ſuis ſumptibus edi 
curavit, non potuit, ac neſcio quæ Lites inter Librarium 
& illum interceſſiſſent, neque ſumptus, in quos ſeſe obli- 
gaverat, praftare wellet, conjici eum in carcerem, donec 
folveret, Librarius juſſit. Eft longe ditiſſimi mercatoris 
filius; atque etiamnum ita inſanit, ut plura ſe habere 
jactet, quæ aliquando editurus fit. Loiolitæ omnes futi- 
les ſcriptores contumeliis, Lydiathus portentis vincit. Nam 
poſt hominum memoriam non prodiit Liber, qui plura pro- 
digia complectatur. F 

1 ' His Emendatio Temporum.] It was printed 
at London 1609 in 8vo. under the title of Emendatio 


(2) ldem, Epiſt. 
1335 pag. 309. 


where 


temporum ab initio mundi huc uſque compendio facta, con- 
tra Scaligerum & alios. 
[D] About the year 1609 he became acquainted with 
Dr. Janes Uſher . . , who carried Mr. Lydyat with 
him to Ireland. ] This we are informed of by Mr. 
Wood (3). In the collection of Uſher's Letters publiſhed (2) Bf. & An- 
by Dr. Richard Parr, there is one of Mr. Lydyat to t. Univer, 
that Divine, dated from the Inner-Temple Auguſt 22d © bb 2. page 


. , A 147 and Athen. 
16:1 (J); wherein he writes thus. received your 8 vol. SG 


letter this Friday the 13th of March, for which I 89. 2d «tit. Lon- 
„thank you. It had been broken open by Cheſter don 1721. 
ſearchers before it came to me; but I thank God, 

I have not loſt any thing of moment for ought I 4 A C:!!-2on 
find as yet. The Eaſt- Indian fleet is gone about 7 ee 
* {ix weeks ſince; but I remain at London ſtill a Mn Fans 
% ſvitor unto you, that the ſchool of Armagh be not C, late Lo-d 
*« diſpoſed of otherwiſe than I have hitherto requeſted 4r:55/b:p rf 
„you, until J ſpeak with you in Ireland, or rather {422, «n4 the 
« here in London, where I ſhall be glad to ſee you. . , , 1 
Printing of books, eſpecially in Latin, goeth hard Cadets: La * 
„ here. Mine is not yet printed, nevertheleſs, I England and be- 
„thank God, mine honourable friends whom I have 94 #5: Seas, 


« acquainted with the matter ſhew me flill a friendly Letter 5. pag. 13. 


*© countenance ; with which I reſt, comforting myſelf 
with that, pro captu Lectoris habent ſua Fata Libelli. I 
have ſent you the King's book in Latin, againſt Vor- 
«« ſtius, yet ſcant dry from the preſs ; which Mr. Norton, 
who hath the matter wholly in his own hands, 
{wore to me, he would not print, unleſs he might 
have money to print it, and fufficient arguments to 
make me content with my manuſcript lying ſtill un- 
printed, unleſs he equivocated. But ice how the world 
„is changed; time was when the beit book-printers 
and (cl.crs would have been glad to be beholding 
© to the meaneſt book- makers. Now Mr. Norton, 
not long ſince the meaneſt of many bcok-printers 
* and ſellers, fo talks and deals, as if he would make 
„the noble King james, I may well ſay the beſt 
* book maker of this his own, or any kingdom under 
* the ſun, be glad to be beholding to him. Any 
„ marvel therefore, if he think to make me ſuch a one 
as I am, his vaſlal ? But I had rather betake my- 
ſelf to another occupation : therefore again I re- 
«*« queſt you, that my poſhbility be not fruitrate for 
the ſchool of Armagh. Thus hoping to ſee you 
in London e'er long, with my very hearty thanks 
* unto you, and commendations to Mr. Dr. Chaloner, 
«« Mr. Richardſon and all the reſidue of our good 
friends with you, I commit you to God's gracious 
«© preſervation.” There is in the ſame collection a 
letter of Dr. Uſher to our author dated Sept. gth 
1611 (5), and another dated Octob. 4th following, in (5) Ubi] Letter 
anſwer to Mr. Lydyat's letter of Auguſt 22d. In this é. Pas. 14,5. 
letter Dr. Uſher writes thus (6) : © I received your (6) Ibid. Letter 
letter of the 22d of Auguſt, together with the book 7+ Fag. 15. 
<« ſpecified therein, for which I give you great thanks; 
and as you have not been unminetal of my buſineſs, 
ſo have not I been altogether of yours. I have dealt 
ſince with my uncle, the Primate, both for the an- 
nual ſlipend in the proportion of land lying about 
the School, and do find him conftant in his pro- 
©+ miſe ; whereby I reſolve, you may well account of 
«4 your 
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n) Idem, ibid. 
and Hift. & An- 
tig. ubi ſupra, 
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(7) Hift. & An- 
tig. Univ, Oxon, 
ubi ſupra, & 
Arden, Oxon, ubi 
ſupra. : 


(3) Collection of 
three bundred 
Letters, Letter 


. Eg 3 — 
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(9) Ibid. pag. 
40, 41, 42, 43+ 
(10) Ibid, Letter 
21. pag. 43, 44, 
45. 

(11) Ibid. Letter 
25. Page 37, 58. 


JO». page 39, 40% _. 


LYD 


where he continued in the College near Dublin about two years [E]; after which he re- 


turned to England, and the Rectory of Okerton, (which he had before refuſed when 


Fellow of New College upon the offer of it by his father the patron,) becoming vacant, 


(i) Wood, Aub. he at laſt accepted of it in the year 1612 (H. Here being ſettled, he not only went over 
Oos. ubi ſupra. the harmony of the Goſpels in leſs than twelve years, making thereon above fix hundred 
Sermons, but likewiſe wrote ſeveral books, and laid the foundations of others 


[FI, all 


which he would have publiſhed, had he not been unfortunately engaged for the debts of 
a near relation of his ; which being unable for the preſent to pay, having before ipent his 
patrimony in printing of his books, he remained priſoner in the priſon called Bocardo at 
Oxford, and in the King's-Bench, and elſewhere, till Sir William Boſwel, a generous 
Patron of learned men, Dr. Robert Pink, Warden of New-College, Biſhop Uſher, and 


Dr. Laud diſcharged the debt (n). 


« But Selden, who was deſired and importuned to 


« contribute towards it, ſays Mr. Wood (u), refuſed, for no other reaſon, as it is thought, 
« than that his Marmora Arundelliana could not ſtand uncontradicted by him, and that 
« inſtead of a moſt judicious he gave him only the name of an induſtrious author for his 


& Jabour.” 


But Dr. David Wilkins in his Life of Selden, pag. 50. prefixed to his edi- 


tion of that writer's works at London 1726 in fol. is opinion, that this ſtory of Mr. Wood is 


& your fifty pounds per annum, at the leaſt, His Re- 
* giſter hath been very forward in furthering the mat- 
« ter, and will take care, that the utmoſt benefit be 
« made of the land to your behoof. I have cauſed 
© him to write unto you of the ſtate thereof for your bet- 
ter information. Make, I pray you, as convenient 
«© haſte unto us as you can; and in the mean time let 
„us hear, once more at leaſt, of your affairs.” 

[E] Where he continued in the College near Dublin 
about two years.] This is the account of Mr. Wood (7); 
but there ſeems to be ſome error in the time, which he 
aſſigns for our author's continuance, if Mr. Wood's aſ- 
ſertion be true, that Mr. Lydyat accepted of the 
Rectory of Okerton in 1612. For it appears from 
Dr. Uſher's letter quoted in the preceding note, and 
dated October 4th 1611, that Mr. Lydyat was then 
in England, and not expected in Ireland till ſome time 
after. 

[F] Wrete ſeveral books, and laid the foundations of 
others.) In 1613 he publiſhed Explicatio & Addita- 
mentum argumentorum in Libello Emendationis Temporum 
compendio factæ, de Nativitate Chrifti, & Miniſterio 
in terris. London in 8vo. March 18th 1616 he wrote 
to Dr. Uſher a letter dated from his living of Alker- 
ton or Okerton, wherein he ſpeaks thus (8) : © I re- 
*« ceived your letter dated the 6th of October. I am 
glad you received my book, and I thank you for 
yours, which I received from Mr. Harris of Han- 
« well . . . The Aſtronomical calculation of years 
in Prolemy's Canon, if it be genuine, is doubtleſs an 
excellent monument of antiquity, which I would 
„ gladly ſee: But yet it is not likely to make me let 
go mine account of Darius's years firmly proved 
* out of Thucydides and Cteſias, compared with Diodo- 
*« rus. I have endeavoured to fatisfy you touching 
the objeftions you make in your letter, as alſo to 
* ſatisfy your deſire touching the diſtances of Taurus 
mentioned by Albategnius, and touching the quanti- 
** ty of the Solar and Lunar year, and diſpoſition of 
* the Grecian Calendar, in Geminus.” With this 
letter were ſent Excerpta ex Albatenio with obſerva- 
tions by Mr. Lydyat, which with Dr. Uſher's margi- 
nal notes are publiſhed in the Collection of three hun- 
dred letters (9g). Dr. Uſher wrote an anſwer to this 
letter, dated at Dublin January 2d 1617 (10). July 
8th 1617 Mr. Lydyat wrote a letter to that Divine 
dated at Banbury, in which he has theſe paſſages (11): 
My manuſcript chronicle being the third part of 
my treatiſe de Emendatione Temporum, after my firſt 
project, wherein I having tranſlated thoſe places of 
* Thucydides and Diodorus concerning Themiſtocles's 
flight, I did communicate unto you . . . . The 
authorities and teſtimonies, together with the other 
* reaſons, that I have in place alledged, will, I truſt, 
in the end prevail with you to move and draw you 
«© to aſſent to the truth, which I have delivered con- 
«« cerning the beginning and ending of Daniel's weeks, 
and the time of the paſſion — reſurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour Chriſt, with all the dependencies 
** thereupon. For certainly how weak ſoever I the 
** reſtorer and publiſher thereof am, yet it is ſtrong 
and will prevail; and notwithſtanding mine obſcure 


d eltate, in due time, the clouds and miſts of errors 


being diſperſed and vaniſhed, it will ſhine forth as 


«© bright as the clear ſun at noon-day.” In 1620 


wholiy 


Mr. Lydyat publiſhed So/is & Lune Periodus, ſeu An- 
nus magnus : London in 8vo. and in 1621 he publiſhed 
De Anni Solaris Menſurd Epiſtola Aftronomica ad Henri- 
cum Savilium : London in 8vo. and Numerus Aureus 
melioribus Lafpillis inſignitus, factuſpue Gemmeus ; e the- 
ſauro Anni Magni, five Solis & Lune Periodi Ofodeſex- 
centenariæ, &c. London 1621 in one large ſheet in fol. 
Since his death there was printed Canones chronolggici, 
necnon Series ſummorum magiſtratuum & Triumphorum 
Romanorum : Oxford 1675 in 8vo. publiſhed from a 
manuſcript in the library of Dr. John Lamphire, 
Principal of Hart-Hall in Oxford. This work is di- 
vided into two parts. The firſt treats of the gene- 
ral principles of Chronology, and was publiſhed be- 
fore, and attacked by Scaliger. The ſecond treats of 
Chronology with reſpe& to the Roman hiſtory. His 
Note in Marmora Arundeliana are publiſhed by Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux in his edition of the Marmvra 
Oxonienſia ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, alinſque con- 
ata, cum perpetuo Commentario, Oxford 1676 in fol. 
He left a great Number of manuſcripts, particularly 
the following. 1. Annotations upon that part of Mr. 
Edward Brerewood's treatiſe of the Sabbath, wherein 
he denies the Chriſtian Sabbath on the Lord's day or the 
firſt day of the week to be eſtabliſbed jure divino, by 
God's commandment. 'This manuſcript begins thus : 
* There was brought to me being priſoner in the 
King's Bench, on Friday evening, 3 December 1630, 
Kc.“ 2. Annotations upon ſome contrewverted points of the 
Chronological Canons. They begin thus: Notwith- 
« ſtanding there be divers, &c.” 3. I few Annotations 
upon ſome places or paſſages of the ſecond and third chap- 
ters of the bork entitled, Altare Chriſtianum. The be- 
ginning 1s ; “ There have been Chriſtians ever ſince 
„Kc.“ 4. A treatiſe touching the ſetting up of Altars 
in Chriſtian Churches, and bowing in reverence to them 
or common tables, and bowing the knee, or uncxvering the 
head at the name or naming of Jeſus occafionally made 
1633. This was written at the requeſt of ſome Lon- 
don Miniſters, and dedicated to Archbiſhop Laud, in 
gratitude for his contributing to the Diſcharge of his 
debts. In a poſtſcript to this diſcourſe concerning 
bowing at the name of Jeſus, he endeavours to anſwer 
the four arguments of Biſhop Andrews in his ſermon 
on 2 Phil. vii. 11. 5. An anfever to Mr. Foſeph 
Mede's treatiſe of the name of Altar or duct , an- 
ciently given to the holy table. Written in February 
1637. 6. An anſwer to the defence of the Coal from 
the Altar. 7. Ewvangelium contraftum ex guatuor E- 
vangeliim: written in Hebrew. 8. Solis Eccleſiæ 
Chrifti inchoati ſecundum methodum Baronii. This is in 
Latin, but imperſect. 9. Chronicon Regum FJudæorum 
methodo magis perſpicud : written in Hebrew. 10. Me- 
ſolabum Geametricum. 11. Chronicon mundi emendatum. 
12. Divina Sphæra humanorum Eventuum. Dedicated 
to the King in 1632. It begins thus: Etiam abſque 
eo foret, &c. 13. Problema Aftronomicum de Solis Ex- 
centricitate. It begins thus: Ternis Diatribis, &c. 
14. Diatribæ, & Animadwverſimes Aſtronomice, ternæ. 
15. Cireuli Dimenſio Lydyatea, Archimedea, Theſe ma- 
nuſcripts with others treating of Divinity, Mathema- 
tics, and Aſtronomy, amounting to thirty eight atleaſt, 
were bound up in 22 volumes, and preſerved as great 
curioſities in the ſtudy of Dr. John Lamphire, 
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wholly inconſiftent with Selden's character. Theſe misfortunes happened to our induſtrious 
author about the year 1629 or 1630; for it appears from his Annotations on Mr, Brere- 
wood's Treatiſe of the Sabbath, that he was in the King's-Bench in December 1630. He 
afterwards preſented a petition to King Charles I, wherein, among other things, he de- 
fired leave of his Majeſty to travel into foreign parts, viz. Turky, Ethiopia, &c. in 
order to procure manuſcripts, eſpecially relating to Hiſtory and the Sciences; and that 
as his Majeſty had Embaſſadors and Agents with foreign Princes, they might aſſiſt him 
in his deſigns. What the effect of this petition was, does not appear; but it ſhews our 
author's zeal for the intereſts of learning. In the civil wars he ſuffered much in his Rec- 
tory of Okerton from the Parliament-party ; for from a letter of his to Sir William 
Compton Governor of Banbury-Caſtle, dated December the roth 1644, it appears, that 
he had been four times pillaged by the Parliament Forces of Compton-Houſe in War- 
wickſhire, to the value of at leaſt ſeventy agony and was forced for a quarter of a year 
together to borrow a ſhirt to ſhift himſelf ; and that he had been twice carried away from 
his houſe, once to Warwick, and another time to Banbury, and extremely ill uſed and 
hurt by the ſoldiers. The cauſe of his ſufferings was, that he had denied them money, 
and defended his books and papers, and afterwards, while he was a priſoner in Warwick: 


Caſtle, ſpoken in favour of the King and Biſhops, He died at Okerton April the 3d 
1646, and was interred the next day by the bodies of his father and mother in the Chancel 


Upon his grave-ſtone 


He left two ſons who were Miniſters. 
began the exerciſe of his miniſterial functions at 
He wrote ſome books [A], and had 
The name of the eldeſt was 


{o) lem, ibil. Of the Church there, which Chancel he had before rebuilt (o). 

« Hi. & "there is an epitaph for him [G]; and alſo another upon his honorary monument in. New- 

tig. 1.2+ P. 148, ; 

149- College Cloyſter. He was a perſon of low ſtature and mean appearance. He was 
highly eſteemed by the learned men at home and abroad, the latter of whom ranked 
him with the Lord Bacon, and Mr. Joſeph Mede ; and when they heard that Mr, Lydyat 
and Mr, Mede had very little preferment, they obſerved, that the Engliſh did not deſerve 
to have ſuch eminent fcholars among them. 

An epitaph for him.] It is as follows: H. S. apud Oxonienſes, Collegi Novi impenſis i i ne- 
FE _ 008. Aa de Alkerton, Theologi — — 157 1 & 3 1 646. e T. 
celeberrimi & Mathematici, cujus tumulus honorarius eft 

LYDIUS (MARTIN), Miniſter of the Goſpel, having left the Palatinate becauſe of 
the perſecutions, withdrew to the Low-Countries in 1576, and was Profeſſor of Divinity 
in Franeker. He was a native of Lubeck, and had been Principal of Collegium Sapi- 

6% Exrated entiæ in Heidelberg, with Zachary Urſin (a). 

e pg. BALTHAZAR Lyp1vs, the eldeſt, 

m. 15 Dort, about the year 1603, and died in 1629 (b). 
four ſons, all whom exerciſed the ſacerdotal functions. 

(5) Henn. Witte, Isaac, who died Miniſter of Dort, leaving a ſon, named MaTTHEew, a Miniſter, who 

— died about 1685, and had a fine Library. 


1) Witte, Diar. tiones prime in Americam (1). 
Biegrapb. Part 2. 


Pag- 36. 


(2) i. e. the ab- 
ſurdities of the 
Papiſtt. 


James Lypivs, Balthazar's ſecond ſon, 
was Miniſter of Dort; and wrote ſeveral books [B]. Martin Lydius's other ſon was 


named Joyn. He exerciſed the miniſterial functions at Oudewater in Holland, and pub- 


liſhed ſeveral books [C]. His two ſons were Miniſters. Perhaps no family ever furniſhed 
more perſons of that Order than this. | 


A] BatlTHasar Lypius wrote ſome books. ] He His heirs are poſſeſſed of ſome pieces of his that 
bliſhed two volumes in 8vo, relating to the preſerv- were not publiſhed by him. Mr. Van Til, a Pro- 
ing of the Church, Waldenſia, id et, Conſervatio vere teſtant Miniſter and Proſeſſor at Dort, having ſeen the 
Eccleſia demonſtrata ex Confeſſionibus Taboritarum & manuſcript of Syntagma ſacrum de Re militari, and 
Bohemiorum. The 1 tome was printed at Rotterdam that of the diſſertation de Juramento, judged them 
in the year 1616, and the other at Dort, the follow- worthy of the preſs, and accordingly adviſed a book- 
ing year. The other works of this author relate to ſeller to publiſh them. This advice was followed, as 
The hiſtory of the Waldenſes, and the firſt voyages appears by the book printed at Dort in the year 1698, 
made by the Europeans into America, viz. Facula ac- in 4to, and intitled, Jacobi Lydii fyntagma ſacrum de 
cenſa Hiſtoria Valdenſium. Novus orbis ſeu Naviga- Re militari: nec non de jurejurando Diſſertatio Philo- 
logica : Opus poſtbumum & multa eruditione commenda- 
LB] Jamzs Lynivs wrote ſeveral books.) I do not tum, cum figuris æneis elegantiſſime incifis, quod nunc 
ſpeak of ſeveral Poems publiſhed by him in Flemiſh, primum ex tenebris eruit, notiſque illuſtravit Salomon 
nor of his Roomſchen Uylenſpiegel (2), printed at Dort Van Til Theologus Dordracenus. See the Utrecht Journal 
in the year 1671, 8vo ; but here follow the titles of (z) and the AA Eruditorum [A]. 


in polite Literature. J. Sermonum convivalium libris 
duo, quibus variarum gentium mores & ritus in uxore 
expetanda, ſponſalibus contrabendis, nuptii/que faciendis 
ac perficiendis, enarrantur. They were printed at 
Dort in 1643, 4to, and afterwards in 12mo. II. 4- 
goniftica ſacra. III. Florum ſparſio ad hiftoriam Paſ- 
fionis Feſu Chriſti, He alſo wrote a book intitled, 
Belgium glorioſum, and a Dialogue de Cæna Domini. 


(a) Witte, in 


Diar. Biogr 
ad ann, 16 _ 


Vor. VII. 


two or three books, which ſhew that he was verſed [C] Joan Lypivus publiſbed ſeveral books.) He 
printed at Leyden, in 1610, a work of Prateolus, 
intitled, Concilia Ecclefie Chriſtiane, and added to it 
a critique. Five years after he publiſhed, in the ſame 
city, the Lives of the Popes, written by Robert Barnes 
and John Bale, with a Continuation (by himſelf) to 
his time. He had publiſhed in 1613, an edition of 
Nicholas de Clemangis, with Notes and a Gloſſary. 


LYNDE (Sir HUMPHREY) an Engliſh Knight was born at London (a), where 
he publiſhed two books of Controverſy, the one in the year 1628, the other in the year 
1630. Theſe books fold very well ; they have been tranſlated out of Engliſh into 


French 
4 D 
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(3) For Ohober 
1697, pag. 488, 
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French by John de la Montagne. I ſhall give their ticles below [4]. Sir Humphrey 
(5) dem, ibid. had conſiderable employments; he was a Juſtice of the Peace, and Member of Parlia- 


e) den, ibis, ment (5). He died June the 14th 1636 aged fifty ſeven years (c). 


N His two borks of controverſy . « © . have been *©* falſe way, which leads the weak and wavering 
| Jl Hor into French. 75 Gall —4 their titles below.) * minds aſtray into the paths of error, by the fair pre- 
| The former of theſe works was tranſlated into French ** tences of apocryphal Scriptures, unwritten traditions, 
| from the fixth edition of the Engliſh orignal, and is * doubtful fathers, ambiguous councils, and a pretend- 
| entitled, La Ve ſeure, conduiſant un chacun Chreſtien, ** ed Catholick Church.” Sir Humphrey was engaged 
far les teſmoignages & confeſſions de nos plus dates Ad. in this work, by a challenge which a Fefuit ſent him 
1 werſaires, d la woye ancienne Foy Catholigue, dont on fait in theſe words. ** That Sir Humphrey Lynde or his 
1 maintenant profeſſion or I Egliſe Anglicane & autres Eg- ie go! 
1 (1) 1 nike uſe %%, Roformees (1). i.e, * The ſafe way which leads ** that the Proteſtant Church was viſible in all ages, 
1 n every Chriſtian, by the teſtimonies and confeſſions ** _—_y before Luther (2).” Sir Humphtey had read (2) See the Ne. 
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11 rinted at Pori 4 . 
| | * Lewis © arg „ of our moſt learned adverſaries, to the true ancient a great d 


| 
| : doſme, 1647, in ** Catholick faith, as it is now profeſſed in the Church and quoted a great many remarkable paſſages. I do 
| 8vo. It is the 2d „ of England, and in the other reformed Churches.” not queſtion but the Jeſuit who ſent him the challenge, 
1 edition. The fame he other work is entitled, La Yoye iſgarle, faiſant four- was the ſame, who anſwered the Safe Way. He was 
; muſt be obſerved 3 1 . a 2 

| with regard to ©2yer les eſprits foibles & wacillans es dangereux ſentiers an Engliſhman named Robert Jeniſon. His anſwer 
the Tranſlation d"erreur, par les apparenus colories d'Ecritures Apocryphes, was printed in Engliſh at Rome in the year 1631 in (3) = Ale- 
ot the following de Tradition non 6crites, de Peres douteux, de Conciles am- B8vo (3). zum 


Trratiſe. bigus, & d'une pretendue Egliſe Catholique. i. e. I he 


C LVYVNDE (HUMPHREY). We ſhall add ſome particulars to Mr, Bayle's ac- 

count of this writer. He was deſcended from a family of his name in Dorſetſhire, and 

Ges el. , born in the year 1579 (a). He was educated in Weſtminſter-School (b), and from % em, vis 

603. 2d edit, thence elected Student of Chriſt-Church in Oxford in 1596, and 1600 took the degree of Fa — 

: | Bachelor of Arts (c). About that time he became heir to a conſiderable eſtate, and was grad «te 

8 % made Juſtice of the Peace, and knighted by King James I on the 29th of October Rl, ee 
1613, and was ſeveral times elected Member of Parliament. He wrote ſeveral works [A], 1, A , 

and died June the 8th 1636, and was interred above the ſteps in the Chancel of the c, Jud, 

Church of Cobham in Surrey on the 14th day of that month, Dr. Daniel Featley preach- {83% printed at 

ing his Funeral Sermon on Numb. xxiii. 10. which was afterwards printed, and in which V. Lynde's De- 

he ſtiles him a general Scholar, an accompliſhed Gentleman, a gracious Chriſtian, a zealous Ha,“ . Ve 


Patriot, and an able Champion for Truth; and tells us, that he ſtood always as well = 


[4] He wrote ſeveral works. I. Antient Charac- of ſaints, and ſatisſactions of our owne helpfull and 
ters of the viſibl Church. London 1625. II. Via “ neceſſarie to our ſalvation. In the firſt part 
tuta : The Safe Way. 7 any, all Chriſtians by the teſti- ** joyne with us; in the latter they ſtand ſingle 
monies and confeſſions of our beſt learned Adverſaries, to ** themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, where bot 
the true, ancient, and Catholique Faith, now profeſſed in ** ſides agree. Wee ſay, the ſacrament of baptiſme 
the Church of England. It was reprinted ſeveral times and the euchariſt are two proper ſacraments inſti- 

in England, and tranſlated into Latin, Dutch, and © tuted by Chriſt. It is true, ſay they ; but there 
French. It was publiſhed in 1736 in 12mo under this are five more to bee received as true and ſa- 
title, Popery confuted by Papiſts: Or the Proteſtant Doc- ** craments de fide, for an article of beliefe. The firſt 
trine confirmed from plain and poſitive Teftimonies and two they confeſſe with us; in the latter five they 
Confeſſions of the moſt Orthodox Fathers, Learned Cardi- © ſtand ſingle by themſelves. And that is the ſafer 
nals, Biſhops, Doctors, and Schoolmen of the Church of way, where both ſides agree. Wee ſay, that images 
Rome. The whole fhewing the Safe Way of the Pro- of Chriſt and his ſaints are ornaments and memorials 
teftants, and the Viſibility of their Church in all ages of of the abſent, and may in ſome caſes ſerve for hiſto- 
Chriſtianity before Luther. Written by a Gentleman "bs rie. It is true, fay they ; but there is alſo worſhip 
Diftin&ion, and dedicated to the Gentry of England. The and veneration due unto them. In the firſt they 
ſecond Edition. In the laſt ſection our author endeavours agree with us; in the latter they ſtand fingle by 
to prove, agreeably to the title of his book, by the ** themſelves. And that is the ſafer way where both 
confeſſion of all ſides, that the Proteſtant Religion is ſides agree. We ſay with the Evangeliſt, Thou Halt 
ſafer, becauſe in all poſitive points of Doctrine the wworſoip the Lord 2 God, and him onely ſhalt thou 
Romaniſts themſelves agree with Proteſtants, but in ** ſerve. It is true, ſay they ; but there bee ſaints and, 
their additions they ſtand ſingle by themſelves. Upon * angels alſo, that muſt be invocated and adored. In 
(1) Pag. 325, C this head he writes as follows (1). “ Admit the Pro- © the firit part they joyne with us; in the latter they 
eil edit, 1628. * teſtants ſhould allow a poſſibility of ſalvation to all * ſtand ſingle by themſelves. And that is the fafer 
«© beleeving Chriſtians in the boſome of the Roman way, where both ſides agree. We ſay, that Chriſt 
Church (which never yet was granted) what doe our is the mediator and interceſſour betwixt God and 
„ adverſaries inferre from hence? Therefore, ſay they, man. It is true, ſay they; but the ſaints and an- 
* It is the ſafer way to perſiſt in that Church, where ** gels are our interceſſors and mediators alſo. In the 
«* both fades agree, then where one part flands fingle ** firſt part they joyne with us; in the latter they ſtand 
in opinion by themſelves. Now ſurely, if that be “ ſingle by themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, 
the ſafer way where differing parties agree both in where both ſides agree. We ſay that Chriſt is the 
«« one, I will joyne iflue with them in this very point; head and monarch of the Church. It is true, ſay 
« and if in this I make not good (the title of my ** they; but there is likewiſe another viſible head of 
*- book) that wee are therefore in the ſafer way, becauſe * the Church, which is the Pope. In the firſt part 
* they agree in the principall points of controverſie they joyne with us; in the latter they ſtand ſingle 
* with our doctrine, I will reconcile my fſelfe to“ by themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, where 
„ the Romane Church, and creepe of all foure to ** both ſides agree. We ſay that Peter had a primacie 
his HFolineſſe for a pardon, Firlt then, we ſay there ** of order, that is, a firſtſhip amongſt the Apoſtles. 
“ is a heaven and hell. It is true, ſay they, but there It is true, ſay they; but withall he had a ſuprema- 
is a purgatory, there is a /imbus infantum alſo, In ** cie of power and juriſdiftion. In the firſt place 
the firſt part they joyne with us; in the latter they ** they joyne with us; in the latter they ſtand ſingle 
«« ſtand ſingle by themſelves. And that is the ſafer ** by themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, where both 
«© way, where both ſides agree. We ſay, we ſhall be ** ſides agree. We fay, there are twenty two books 
„ ſaved by the merits and fatisfaQtion of Chriſt Jeſus. ** of canonical ſcripture. It is true, ſay they; but 
It is true, fay they, but there are likewiſe merits * there are other books alſo, as namely Jobis, Jun: 
I | 1 
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ce the diſcipline as the doctrine of the Church of England; and as his writings, ſo his 
« actions were conformable both to the Laws of God, and Canons and Conſtitutions of 
« the Church of England.” He obſerves likewiſe, that the night before Sir Humphrey 
died, he being admoniſhed by a friend of his to give ſome teſtimony of his conſtancy in 
the Reformed Religion, becauſe it was not unlikely, that the adverſaries of it might caſt an 
aſperſion upon him, as they did upon Beza, Dr. Rainolds, Dr. King Biſhop of London, 
and Biſhop Andrews, that they recanted the Proteſtant Religion, and were reconciled to that 
of Rome before their death; he profeſſed, that if he had a thouſand ſouls, he would 
« pawn them all upon the truth of that Religion, which is eſtabliſhed by Law in the 
« Church of England, and which he had declared and maintained in his Via luta.“ He 
left behind him three ſons, Robert, Alexander, and Humphrey, and fix daughters. 
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ii © the Macchabees, Ec. that are canonicall. In the ther with a treatiſe intitled, Stricturæ in Lyndomaſlygem, 4 
<«« firſt part they approve all that we hold; in the lat- by way of Supplement to the Knight's Anſwer, where hr / 
*< ter they ſtand ſingle by themſelves. And that is %% off prevented by Death. And a Sermon preached at 
«« the fafer way, where both ſides agree. We ſay his Funerall at Cobham Fune the 14th 1636. By Daniel | 
„that the ſcripture is the rule of faith. It is true, Featley D. D. London 1638. Mr. Robert Jeniſon J 

ſay they ; but there are traditions likewiſe and un- alias Frevil, a Jeſuit, had publiſhed in anſwer to our 

aun. «« written verities, that muſt be added to the ſcriptures. author's Jia tuta, a book intitled, 4 Pair of Spectacles 
In the firſt they joyne with us; in the latter they ſtand for Sir Humphrey Lynde. Roan 1631 in 8vo, Mr. T 
« ſingle by themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, Prynne tells us (z), that Sir Humphrey's Defence was (2) Canterbury 
«« where both ſides agree. Laſtly, we ſay, there are refuſed to be licenſed by Biſhop Laud's Chaplain, on 1 pag. 18 ;. 
« twelve articles of the creed, and this is the tenet and no other pretence, but that Sir Humphrey vas a Lay- pro 3 
0 confeſſion of all Chriſtian Churches. It is true, ſay man, but in verity, becauſe he [the Chaplain] was un- 

0. they; but there are twelve articles more publiſhed willing to have him windicate himſelf and the truth 

et « by Pope Pius the Fourth. In the firſt place they againſt a railing Jeſuit, Sc. However it was afterwards 

" «« confeſle all that we hold; in the latter they ſtand publiſhed as above by Dr. Featley, with a ſupplement by 

be *« ſingle by themſelves. And that is the ſafer way, him in vindication of Sir Humphrey. V. Our author 

fal «« by our adverſaries confeſſion, where both ſides agree. wrote likewiſe an account of Bertram the Prieſt, 

| « Thus by the ample teſtimonies of the beſt learned with obſervations concerning the cenſures upon his 

wi | << in the Romane Church, there is nothing taught by tract ge Corpore & Sanguine Chriſti, prefixed to an edi- 

op « the Proteſtants 4e fide, for matter of faith, which tion of it at London 1623 in 8vo, and dedicated to 

r the Church of God hath not always held ne- Sir Walter Pye Knight, his Majeſty's Attorney of the 

e- *< ceſſarie to be beleeved ; nothing but what alone is Court of Wards and Liveries. This account, with his q 

ſufficient for every Chriſtian man to know concern- obſervations, and epiſtle dedicatory, were reprinted by 1 

«« ing his ſalvation ; nothing but that which is confeſſed Matthew Brian LL. D. ſometime a ſtudent of Magda- | 

1 by our adverſaries to bee ſafe and profitable for all len Hall Oxford, at London 1686 in 8vo. VI. He 

« beleevers; nothing but that wherewith the writings undertook in 1623 the printing a collection of the par- (30-208 =_ C. 

« of all antiquitie are conſonant, and all Chriſtian ticular paſſages of many late writers caſtrated by order ;; . LM 228 

*« confeſſions agreeable.” III. Via devia : The By-way of the Church of Rome; which collection was made R. Parr's Life of 

leading the weak in dangerous Paths of Popiſh Errour. by Dr. Thomas James, and were then ſent to Dr. Archbi/>5p Uſher, 

London 1630 and 1632 in 8vo. IV. A Caſe for the Featley and others, to prepare them for the preſs. Letter 50. pag. 

Speaacles: Or a Defence of Via Tuta, The Safe Way, They began with Polydore Virgil, Stella, Mariana, 1636, London 

by Sir Humphrey Lynde Knight ; in anſwer to a Book Ferus, &c. (3). P. . ; 

written by J. R. called, A Paire of Spectacles. Tage- 


LYSERUS (POLYCARPUS) a celebrated Divine of the Augſburg Confeſſion, was 
born at Winenden in the country of Wirtemberg March the 18th 1552. He was but 
(e Miniſter and two years old when his father (a) died. His mother, who married again (5), gave him (5) With Luke 
—— a father-in-law, who took great care of him. He made ſuch a progreſs when he was goa: Divine. © 
a4 child, that it was judged he deſerved to be educated in the College of Tubingen at the 
Prince of Wirtemberg's expence. He employed his time {o well, that he was inſtalled 
in the office of a Miniſter in the year 1573, and admitted a Doctor of Divinity in the 
year 1576. His reputation was ſo great, that Auguſtus Elector of Saxony ap- a 
pointed him a Miniſter of the Church of Wirtemberg in the year 1577. He had hardly { 
ſhewed his capacity in that Church, but he was aggregated amongſt the Profeſſors of ] 
Divinity. He was one of the chief perſons concerned in drawing up the Book of Con- 
cord, and exerted himſelf vigorouſly in the office of a Miſſionary [A], to get it ſub- 
ſcribed by all thoſe who had any employment. He was preſent at all the meetings | 
which were held concerning; that Book, or concerning the reunion of the Calviniſts with mM 
the Lutherans, which was negotiating by the King of Navarre's agents. ys | 
| | ; Lector | 


[1] He exerted himſelf wigorouſly in the office of a fiis vel in Scholis tum erant præſecki. Tanto autem PR. 
Miſſionary.) I make uſe of that word conſidering the amgue arduo labore fuperato, Fc. (1). 1. e.“ He was (r) 71 in 
many journeys he was obliged to take from one city * appointed Miniſter at Wittemberg, about the time n 
to another in order to exact ſubſcriptions, and to de- when by the Elector of Saxony's great care, and at DEE 
prive the Recuſants or Nonconformiſts. See the re- a vaſt expence, the book of the Chriſtian concord 
mark [C] of the article HUN NIUS, and conſider theſe was compiled, written down, and approved by moſt 
words of a German Divine. Iaciderant Miniſterii ip- * of the Churches. Polycarpus Lyſerus was greatly 
fius Witiebergenſis primitie illud ipſum tempus, quo in- „ concerned in the promoting of that work z for with 
genti cura maximiſque impenſis Elettoris Saxon. AUGUS- * the reſt of the Deputies of the Nobility and of the 
Liber Chriſtiane Concordia Collectus, Conſeriptus & * Divines, and by the Elector's command, he thought 
plurimarum Ecclefiarum calculo approbatus fuerat. In ** it neceſſary to require from all thoſe who had any 


U 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
. 
* 


hac ergo opere feliciter promo vendo partes minime poſire- 
mas ſuſtinuit Polycarpus, dum de mandato ac voluntate 
Electoris, und cum reliquis ad hanc rem deputatis Nobi- 
libus & Theologis, non Witteberga modo, ſed & Torge, 
Lipſiæ, Miſene alibi ſubſcriptiones ab illis expoſcere ne- 
eſſe habuit, qui publicis docendi muneribus wel in Eccle- 


employment either in Churches or Colleges, that 
* they would ſubſcribe the Book of Concord, not 
«© only at Wittemberg, but alſo at Torgane, at Leipſic, 
at Meiſſen, and other places. Having finiſhed that 
«« great and difficult undertaking, &c,” 


1586. 


dam, who ex- 


Funeral Oration, 


LB] Chriſtian . . . was overjoyed when Lyſerus ac- 

inted him with the terms which were offered him 

at Brunſwick.) Nothing was farther from his thoughts 

than to accept theſe offers; he imagined, no doubt, 

that they would only procure him the advantage of 

being deſired to ſtay, with fome profitable proofs of 

the great eſteem he was in. But how great was his 

ſurpriſe when he knew the Elector's anſwer? for he 

could no longer thank thoſe of Brunſwick ; he was 

forced to accept their offers. The zealots were thun- 

derſtruck at this, and made a thouſand repreſentations 

at Court, but to no purpoſe. Here follow Melchior 

(2) Melch. A- Adam's words (2). Cum aliud agens Lyſerus, conditio- 

_ in 25 _ nis opimæ occaſimem apud Branſuicenſes fibi obtingere, 

See * datis ad aulam literis, oftendifſet ; reſponſum plane &ngor- 

in Temple Hono- Joxnov tulit ; ut frueretur, quam ſibi oblatam putaret, 

ris reſerato, pag. felicitate ; Eccleſiæ Wittembergenſi de alio paſtore 

13. proſpectum iri. Hoc reſponſo ordines conflernati non lite- 

ris modo, ſed & legatis ad aulam Electoralem miſſis, 

cauſas plane ſonticas expoſuerant, ob quas de retinendo 

Lyſero int folliciti: verum irrito plans conatu. i. e. 

When Lyſerus, though with a quite different 

«« deſign, ſhewed what advantageous terms were 

«« propoſed to him by thoſe of Brunſwick, he 

received a very unexpected anſwer ; namely, 

«© that he might enjoy the happineſs, which he thought 

aas offered him; and that the Church of Wittemberg 

« <vould be provided with another paſtor. The States 

<< being alarmed by this anſwer, ſent not only letters 

but even deputies to the Electoral Court, urging 

very ſtrong reaſons why they thought Lyſerus was 

to be deſired to ſtay; but their endeavours proved 
«« ineffeQtua].” 

[C] He applied himſelf . . . to the writing of boots. 
The moſt conſiderable are, Hiftoria Dominice ſecun- 
dum IV Evangelia. i. e. The Hiſtory of our Lord's 
FPaſſion, according to the four Goſpels ;” at Leipſic 
1605, in 4*. Hiſtoria Reſurrefionis & Adſcenfionis Domi- 
nice, & miſſionis Spiritus ſancti Homiliis aliquot explicata. 
i. e. The Hiſtory of the Lord's Reſurrection and 
«© Aſcenſion, and of the ſending of the Holy Ghoſt, 
*« ſet forth in ſome Homilies;” at Leipſic 1610, in 
4to. Schola Babylonica ex cap. 1 Danielis, quam ſub- 

* ſequuntur Coloſſus Babylanicus, Fornax Babylonica, Ce- 
drus Babylinica, Epulum Babylonicum, & Aula Perſica. 
i. e. The School of Babylon, from the firſt chap. of 
** Daniel; to which are added, the Coloſs of Babylon, 
the Furnace of Babylon, the Cedar of Babylon, the 
«© Banquet of Babylon, and the Perſian Court.” 
Commentariorum in Genefim tomi V1, i. e. A Com- 
«© mentary on Genefis in fix Volumes; the firſt on 
Adam, the 2d on Noah, the 3d on Abraham, the 

th on Iſaac, the 5th on Jacob, and the 6th on Jo- 

h. Harmoniæ Evangelice, d Martino Chemnitio in- 
choatæ, Continuatio, ſeu Vite Feſu Chriſti ſecundum 
quatuor Evangeliſtas expofite libri tres. i. e. A Con- 
tinuation of the Harmony of the four Goſpels, be- 
„gun by Martin Chemniſius; or the Life of Jeſus 

. © Chriſt related according to the four Evangeliſts; in 

(3) Ja —_— „three Books.” I have obſerved elſewhere (3), that 

quotation (87). he publiſhed a book of Haſenmullerus. This occaſioned 
a controverſy between him and the Jeſuit James Gretſer. 
which he gave up after the ſecond reply. Cum Je- 
ſuita Ingolftadienſi Facobo Gretſero, ob publicatam Hiſto- 
riam Haſenmullerianam, publicum ei interceſſit certamen : 
in quo poſt unam algue alteram welitationem iliud Poetæ 

(4) Ae, A- uſurpandum fibi flatuit : Cede pugnanti ; cedendo 

2 pan "4s Victor abibis (4). He foreſaw that the diſpute 

would laſt for ever, if he ſhould continue always 


to anſwer and reply; he choſe therefore rather to 


- 
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{c) In the year Elector of Saxony having ſucceeded (c) to his father's dignity, but not to his ſtrict Lu- 
theraniſm, was overjoyed when Lyſerus acquainted him with the advantageous terms 
which were offered him at Brunſwick [B]. He gave him leave very willingly to retire, 
to the great grief of his ſubjects. Lylerus was at firſt only Coadjutor at Brunſwick ; but 
he was afterwards made Intendant. After Chriſtian's death he was called back to Wittem- 
berg, and in the year 1594 he was appointed Miniſter of the Court at Dreſden. He 
(4) 2228 ſettled there for the remainder of his life, and applied himſelf not only to the functions 
by Melchior A- of his office, but alſo to the education of the young Princes, and to the writing of books [(C]. 
dam, who ex- + He died February the 22d 1601, being a father of thirteen children [D], and a 
entirely from his grandfather of three grandſons, and one grand-daughter. His laſt will is a proof of his 
delivered by Les Charity towards the poor, and towards the ſtudents who are in want [E]. He had 
Hutterus. been engaged in many controverſies (d, [F]. 


LYSERUS 


to leave the field. But with regard to a Miniſter of 
Switzerland (5), who aflerted that God elected all men (5) Samus! 11,. 
to life everlaſting, the diſpute was more obſtinate, for bervs. See the 
it continued ſeventeen years. Cum iflo, inguam, totis —— HUN- ( 
annis ſeptendecim © ary (6). I do not mention LEJ. 7 
ſeveral books which our Lyſerus publiſhed in the Ger- 1 
man tongue (7). (6) Melch. A- 
[D] He was a father of three children.] Amongſt dam, in Vin, 
whom were Polycarpus and William, who have had 7*** pag. 8or. 
ſeveral employments both in the Church and in the (7) Spizelius 
Univerſity, and have publiſhed ſome books. PoLycAgr- gives u c-talogue 
pus LysERus born at Wittemberg November the 2oth of them, pag. 16, 
1586, was Miniſter and Profeſſor at Leipfic, &c. He 
died January the 15th 1633, leaving ſeveral children 
behind him. See Paul Freher's 2 pag. 452, 
453, where you will meet with a catalogue of his 
works. WiLLiam LysERrvus, his brother, was born 
at Dreſden, October the 26th 1592. He was Divi- 
nity Profeſſor at Wittemberg, &c. and died February 
the 8th 1649, leaving ſeveral children both ſons and 
daughters behind him. See the ſame Paul Freher's 
Theatre, Pa. 542, 543» where you will meet with a 
catalogue of his works. 
[LE] His laſt will is à proof of his charity towards 
the fludents who are in want.] Here follow Melchior 
Adam's words. Teftamento cavit, ut quotannis in die 
Polycarpi & Elizabethæ, certa guædam pecuniæ ſumma | 
impenderetur, in latiorem victum eorum, qui communi 
menſa uterentur (8). i. e. He left by his laſt will (8) Melch. A. 
«* a certain ſum of money to be ſpent every year on — a Fg 
« $t. Polycarp and Elizabeth's day, in an elegant en- 
*« tertainment for thoſe ſtudents who dieted together.” 
This author acquaints us there (q) with a particular, (o) He had Gid 
which deſerves perhaps to be a little reformed. The juſt before, Cum 
Miniſters would be more regarded, than they generally T“ _— 
are in Germany, if the ſtudents of Divinity were not — 
ſo oſten of the rr condition he mentions. 8 
He had been ingaged in many controverfies.] Re- primis fortune 
ale this what I — 1 hens noel, add fudieſes, 775 
to it a particular, which Melchior Adam has commit- 22 
ted. There was a Poet named John Major, Who ici, gui |: 
wrote ſome verſes againſt the meaſures that were taken, manciparurt, pro- 
to have the formulary or book of Concord ſubſcribed , {egueretw ; 'ef- 
and who abuſed particularly the Divines of Wittem- e e, Ot, 
berg. Lyſerus took this John Major to taſk with ſuch (10) In the te- 
a ſpirit, that he gave himſelf no reſt till he had him mark Le]. 
expelled the Univerſity. By this victory he drew 
upon him the hatred of a great number of perſons, 
and in his turn he ſunk at laſt under their reſentment, 
and was deprived of all the employments he had at Wit 
temberg. So true is it, that on ſome occaſions it is much 
better to be ſatisfied with a moderate advantage gained 
over one's adverſaries, than to purſue them to be put to a 
nonplus. But where are thoſe, who know how to com- 
mand their paſſions, when they ſail with the wind, and 
when their faction being the uppermoſt ſuffers them to 
give a full ſcope to their revengeful ſpirit ? Sub ini- 
tium anni 86 ſupra ſeſquimilleſimum turbaz Collegia 
Theologico Wittebergenſi dare cæpit Joannes Major Poeta, 
homo deſperate levitatis, qui editis in publicum carmini- 
bus, Religionis finceritatem & bonorum Virorum, Theo- 
logorum cumprimis famam wellicare haud dubitaverat, 
cujus improbis conatibus cum Polycarpus tum publice 
tum privatim magno ſpiritu ſe oppoſuiſſet, tandemgue 
effecifſet, ut Poeta Wittebergenſi Academia fit proſcrip- 
tus; dici non poteſt quos quantoſque crabrones tunc excita- 
wverit tam in Aula quam in Academia, quantamgue invi- 
diam fibi apud multos attraxerit: que peſlea non fine 
gravi Eccleſia ſeandalo in nervum ita erupit, ut Poly- 
carpus tota Eccleſia & Academia reclamante functione ſua 
. | exciderit. 
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70, &c-· 


Republique des Lettres (a), and add to it what follows. 


LVS 
LYSERUS {JOHN) wrote ſeveral books upon Polygamy. See the Non velles de Ja 
He had an elder brother, who 


2 


PS Ao the ar- was Superintendant of the Church of Magdeburg. He was in the utmoſt want at Am- 


cle 1 4 * EC H, 
remark [4] 


(4) It was print- 
ed in the year 
1682 with this 
title, Polygamia 
triumpbatrix, in 


410» 


( c U Quem tegula 
ola tuerur 
Avia mollos 
ubi reddunt ova 
wlambe, Juvenal 
Sat» 3 ver. 201. 


ſterdam, when he cauſed his laſt book (b) to be printed there, for which the Bookſeller 


gave him but twenty Ducatoons; and even during his ſickneſs he lodged in a garret 
immediately under the tiles (c). I have theſe particulars from a friend of his, who viſited 
him often. | 

I muſt not forget to obſerve that his work de Polygamia, which he publiſhed in the year 
1676 in 8vo, under the name of Theophilus Alethæus, was condemned by an edict of 
Chriſtian V King of Denmark, and that the author was baniſhed from all the dominions of 
his Daniſh Majeſty. He was one of the Chaplains to the Army. A Divine of Denmark oO Pom 
refuted that book by another, which he intitled, Monogamia Vifrix ; i. e. Monogamy tbe Ove, 


the Conqueror z” he publiſhed it at Francfort in the year 1679 in 8vo. Lyſerus had df n ne 


at Hall in the 


aller Lander. (d). 


(11) Spirelius, in exciderit (11). i. e. * Towards the beginning of the 
Temple Honoris „ year 1586 John Major a Poet began to raiſe diſtur- 
reſerato, page 12+ © bances in the College of Divinity at Wittemberg ; 
% he was a man of deſperate boldneſs, who publiſhed 
«« verſes, in which he did not ſcruple to attack the 
«« pure religion, and to aſperſe the reputation of ſe- 
«« veral good men, and eſpecially of the Divines. Po- 
« lycarpus Lyſerus oppoſed his wicked attempts both 
«« privately and publicly, with ſo much zeal, and fo 
« effetually, that the Poet was at laſt expelled the 
« Univerſity of Wittemberg. It is impoſſible to relate 
1% how much he exaſperated men both at Court and in 
* the Univerſity by this conduct, and what reſentment 


LYSIMACHUS Preceptor to Alexander. 


publiſhed in the German tongue a tzeatiſe of Polygamy, intitled, Das Konigliche Marc 3 


* he drew upon himſelf; which came at laſt to ſuch 
an height that Lyſerus himſelf, to the great offence 
of the Church, was deprived of all his employ- 
ments, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the whole 
Church and of the whole Univerſity.” His retreat, 
though never ſo honourable, did not ſecure him againſt 
the venomous ſtrokes of the falſe brethren. Negue 
vero in hac quantumvis ſplendida flatione conflitutus, 
falforum fratrum wenenatos mor ſus effugere potuit (12), (la) Idem, pag. 
If we had a more full and particular account of all 3 
this, we ſhould find perhaps that half the blame muſt 

be laid on our Lyſerus. 


I would not have mentioned him, if 


Amiot had well tranſlated what Plutarch relates of him [A]. | 


I If Amiot had well tranſlated, what Plutarch re- 

(1) Amiot 2 lates of this Preceptoy.) Here follow Amiot's words (1). 
* 2 % Now there were about Alexander, as one may very 
in the Life of *© well imagine, ſeveral perſons appointed to educate, 
Alexander, 2 « and bring him up in a proper manner, as Gover- 
2. pag. 142. of « nors, Chamberlains, Tutors, and Preceptors ; but 
4 1 — Leonidas had a ſuperintendency above all the reſt; 
Gaillard 1615, « he was a ſtrict and ſevere man, and a relation of 
in $v0, " «« Queen Olympias ; but for his part he could not bear 
„ the name of Maſter or Preceptor, though it be a 

* conſiderable and honourable employment ; where- 

* fore the others called him Alexander's Governor 

and Guardian, on account of the dignity of his per- 

*« ſon, and of his being a relation of that Prince. But 

1% he who had the title of Maſter, and performed the 

* functions of one was Lyſimachus, born in the 

(2) Thus it is “ country of Acarnia (2), who had nothing of polite- 
printed in the edi- «© neſs in him: but as he was named Phenix, and Alex- 
- g army © ander Achilles, and Philip Peleus, he held the ſecond 
not ouction but “ Place after the Governor.” The blunder of this 
Amiot wrote tranſlation conſiſts herein, namely, that Amiot aſſerts 
Acarnania, Lyſimachus held the ſecond place, becauſe his name 
was Phenix, and Alexander's name Achilles, and Phi- 

lip's Peleus ; which is abſurd : Plutarch was too judi- 

cious a man to aſſign ſuch cauſes as theſe. His mean- 

ing was this : he obſerves that Lyſimachus, who for 

the reſt wanted politeneſs, made himſelf acceptable by 

the new names, with which he adorned his employ- 


ment, and which he borrowed from Homer, The 


Vol. VII. 


King, ſaid he, is Peleus, the Prince his ſon is Achilles, 
and I am Phoenix. This was proper to tickie Alexan- 
der's vanity, and to pleaſe King Philip; it was pre- 
ſenting noble objects to their minds. This Preceptor 
won their love by that invention ; and it was he, who 
after Leonidas, held the ſecond place in the youn ; 
Prince's family: I have kinted in another place (2) „N 
the diſtinction there is between a Governor and a remark [C], in 
Preceptor ; which appears very plainly from the follow- the laſt 4 linea, 
ing paſſage in Plutarch, which I muſt cranſcribe, that or break. 

my readers may be ſenſible of Amiot's miſtake. At- 

video. . . wiv gr royor 76 TiIGg Tadwywying Grown, 

rad ip iXu01; xa Aﬀprn por, vas Of TAY d ANwy, dle mo 

l, xi TH Zins, Tr Pr; AN ih xa nad nyn- 

* v , 6 0; To Yn v n ro- 

o1r/opicey moms D- w AvcinurO-, 19 yOu AνννLh,ç 

4 Mo jt odd IN Ag, or ti wry Wvo eager Moine 

*, * d * AaiZard)er, Ax, HNA dt, mov ÞinaTor, 

YyaTE#ro, LET Brulee * xp ., Nail 

* diſliked the name of a Pedagogue or Preceptor, 

% though you to an honeſt and honourable employ- 

„ment; ſo that conſidering his dignity, and his be- 

ing the Prince's relation, he was called Alexander's 

* Governor and Guardian, He who had the office 

and name of a Preceptor was Lyſimachus, a na- 

*« tive of Acarnania ; he had nothing of politeneſs in 

* him; but as he called himſelf Phoenix, Alexander (4) Plutarch. in 
Achilles, and Philip Peleus, he made himſelf there. Alex. pag. 667 
« by acceptable, and held the ſecond place (4).” B. 
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a) Du Pi 
8 B17 
othegue des Au- 
feurs Ecclefiaſt. 
tom. 19+ pag. 6. 
1715, in 4to. 


century.] His works are as 


MAB 


M. 
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ABILLON (JOHN), a very learned writer of France in the ſeventeenth 
Century [A], was born November the 23d 1632 (a) at Pierre-Mont on 
\ the Frontiers of Champagne between Mouzon upon 
Chartreuſe of Mont-Dieu in the Dioceſe of Reims. One of his uncles, 


the Meuſe and the 


who was Rector of a Pariſh in the neighbourhood, taught him the firſt elements of the 
Latin tongue. He was afterwards ſent to the College at Reims, where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the vivacity of his genius and his application to ſtudy. Theſe qualifi- 
cations, together with his piety, procured him a place in the Seminary of the Cathedral 


[4] 4 very learned writer of France in the XVII 
2 58 k Flow I. S. 125 
Abbatis primi Claræwallenſis opera, poſt Horflium denuo 
recognita, audla, & in meli ordinem digefia, nec 
non novis Præfationibus, Notts, Obſeruatioubus, In- 
dicibujque copiofiſfemis lacupletata & illuſtrata. Paris 
1667 in fol. two vol. and in 8yo. nine vol. It. ſecun- 
dis curtis, Paris 1690 in fol. two Wa. Thou Hor- 
ſtius's edition of St. Bernard ppl ed in 1641 was 
much preferable to the preceding editions, yet there 
{till continued in it a great many taplts, which might 
be correted by the help of manuſcripts, and ſeyeral 
letters and tracts were wanting, which had not fallen 
into the hands of Horſtius. Father Claude Chantelou 
a Benedictin Monk undertook the reviſal of it, and 


publiſhed the ſermons for the ſeaſons and Saints, cor- 


rected in many places. But he dying befare he pro- 
ceeded any farther, father Mabillon, who was then at 
Paris, being employed in aſſiſting father d'Acheri in 
compiling his Spici/egium, and who had already labour- 
ed during his retirement at St. Dennis in reviſing the 
works of St. Bernard, was appointed by his ſuperiors 
to give a complete edition of that father. The exaQ- 
neſs, penetration, judgment, and learning, with which 
he executed that deſign, immediately convinced all, 
who were judges in that point, that he would obtain 
a conſiderable rank among the writers of his age. 
The edition which he publiſhed in 1690, is enlarged 
with almoſt fifty letters, new preliminary diſſertations, 
and new remarks. He was preparing to publiſh a 
third, when he died. It was publiſhed 55 father Maſ- 
ſuet and father Tixier, who have added a preſace. But 
it is not at all different from the edition of 1690, ex- 
cept two letters newly added to the firſt volume, and 
a third, which had been publiſhed by Monſieur Balaze, 
two charters for the Monaſtery of Luxeuil, and a third 
book, or a third part of the letter ad Fratres de Monte 
Dei. The ſecond volume ends with a letter newly 
added of the Monk Frotmond concerning the Cano- 
nization of St. Bernard, which had never before been 
printed. II. S. Bernardi Abbatis de confideratione ad 
Eugenium Papam Libri V. nova Editio, Paris 1701 in 
8vo. Father Mabillon dedicated this treatiſe to Pope 
Clement XI. III. Ada Sanforum ordinis S. Benedicti 
in ſaculorum claſſes diſtributa. Sæculum 1. quod eft ab 
anno Chriſti 500 ad boo. Collegit D. Lucas d Achery, 
ac cum eo edidit D. Fohannes Mahal, gui & uni wer- 
ſum opus notis, obſervationibus, indicibuſque neceſſariis 
illuftravit. Paris 1668. in fol. Sæculum II. guad eff 
ab anno Chriſti 600 ad 700. Paris 1669 in fol. Sæ- 
culum III. quod eft ab anno 700 ad 8c0. Paris 1672 


in fol, two volumes. Sæculum IV. quod eft ab anno 


800 ad goo. Paris in fol. two volumes, the firſt in 
1677, and the ſecond in 1680. Sæculum V. quod 
eſt ab anno 900 ad 1000. Paris 1685 in fol. Sæ- 
culum VI. quad eft ab anna 1000 ad 1160. Paris 
in fol. two volumes, the firſt in 1701 and the ſecond 
in 1702. Father Mabillon had no ſooner publiſh 
his firſt edition of St. Bernard, but the Congregation 
appointed him to undertake an edition of the acts ofthe 
Saints of the order of Benedict. Several years before this 
the fathers of the Congregation had carefully ſearched in 
the libraries the originals of the lives of the Saints, 
and the acts relating to them. Dom Luke d'Ac 

and Dom Claude Chantelou had Jabour'd in tranſcribing 
and digeſting them ; but the latter dying, and the for- 


mer becoming infirm, father Mabillon was appointed 


Church, 


to publiſh all theſe pieces with obſervations and pre- 
faces, and he gave an account of his labour in a cir- 
cular letter, which was printed under the name of fa- 
ther d'Acheri and his own in 1667, and which was 
followed within a year by the impreffion of the firſt 
volume. The writers of the Jaurna de Trevoux ob- 


| ſerve, that this work ought to be confidered, not as 


%a ſimple collection of Memoirs relating to monaſtic 
1% hiſtory, but as a valuable compilation of ancient 
% monuments, Which being illuſtrated by learned notes 
«« give a great light to the moſt obſcure part of Eccle- 
« fiaſtical hiſtory. Phe prefaces alone would ſecure 
«« tothe author an immortal reputation. The manners 
« and uſages of thoſe dark ages are examined into 
«« with great care, and an hundred important Que- 
«« ſtions are diſcuſſed by an exact and ſolid critique,” 
This work, which met with the 4 — the 
publick, __ not ſo well received by — of our 
author's own ſociety. Father Baſtide preſented. a peti- 
on to the ele in 1677, in which, he de- 
zun. dere ullon might make a pyblick re- 
tractation of what be had advanced in the fit volume, 
in which he inconteſtably aflerts to the order of St. 
Benedict only 25 Saints cut of 80, who compoſe his 
collection. Father Mabillon's reputation could not ſe- 
cure him from the attacks of this amagoniſt; he was 
obliged to juſtify himſelf, which he did in ſo con vin- 
cing 2 manner, that his ſuperiors diſapproved of the 
ill conducted zeal of his accuſer, and gave his regard 
for truth all praiſes, which it deſerved. IV. De 
Pane Euchariftico Azimo & fermentato Difſertatio. Paris 
1674 in 8vo. rr with his Aualecta at Paris 1723 
in fol. and likewiſe with his Paſfbumaus works at Paris 
1724 in 4to. This D:ſertation was written upon this 
occaſion. Father Sirmond had aſſerted in a diſſerta- 
tion of hjs, that the Latin Church made uſe of leaven- 
ed bread in the conſecration of the Euchariſt for ma- 
ny ages; that it did not uſe unleavened bread in the 
time of Photius's ſchiſm ; and that the uſe of it was 
not introduced till afterwards. Father Mabillon having 
occaſion to examine this queſtion in the preface to the 
third age of Ad ſanctorum, made ſome remarks, in 
which he attacked the opinjon of father Sirmond, by 
maintaining theſe two points ; firſt, that unleavened 
bread was in uſe in the Latin Church before Photius ; 
ſecondly, that the proofs urged by father Sirmond to 
the contrary are not degiſſye. Cardinal Bona at the 
ſame time publiſhed his book concerning Liturgies, 
in which he eſpouſed a middle notion, aſſerting that 
leavened and unleavened bread were made uſe of in- 
differently till the ſchiſm of Photius. Father Mabil- 
lon's book falling ſoon after into his hands, he wrote 
a letter to him, in which he anſwered his reaſons, and 
deſired him to examine that queſtion once more. This 
produced the Diſſertation abovementioned, which fa- 
ther Mabillon dedicated to that Cardinal. The lait 
chapter, which is the twelfth, was publiſhed only a- 
mong his Pofthumous works, it being ſuppreſſed by him 
at the requeſt of Cardinal Bona. It contains an au- 
ſwer to a book of father Macedo, entitled, Azymus Eu- 
chariſticus, in Which that Monk had very ill treated 
the Cardinal. V. Veterum Analeforum Tomus J. com- 
plecten varia fragmenta & Epiſtolia ſcriptorum Eccle- 
ſiaſt icorum tam * guam metro, hattenus inedita, cum 
adnotationibus & aliquot diſquifitionibus. Paris 1675 


in 8 vo. Tom. II. 1676. Tom. III. 1682. Tom. IV. 
complectens Iter Ger manicum D. Fohannis Mabillon, & 
3 N. Micbas lin. 
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0 dee Ruinart's Church, where the youths, who were deſigned for the ſervice of the Dioceſe, were edu- 
cated, He continued there three years, and did not leave that j>lace till he went to devote 
< himſelf to God in the Abbey of the Benedictins at St. Remy, where he took the habit 
een de September the 5th 1653, and made the profeſſion September Gch the year following (5). 
C-rgrezat de S. He was then conſidered as a perſon who would do honour to their congregation ; his 
abilities and zeal were ſufficient pledges of this; but the violent pains of the head, with 
which he was ſeized, and which could be relieved by no medicine., almoſt deſtroyed the 


N 


pectations conceived of him. He became incapable of the leaſt application; fo that 
he was obliged to ſuſpend his ſtudies. He was ſent to a monaſtery in the country, called 
nt-ſous-Coucy, where he continued ſome time, and afterwards in 1658 to Corbie. 


P;/hunulVorts, He was ordained Prieſt at Amiens in 1660 and as his health was not yet re-eſtabliſhed, 


D. Michaelis Germain. 1685, It. nova Editio, cui ac- 
ceſſere Mabillonii Vita, & aliquot opuſcula, ſcilicet Diſ- 


fertatio de Pane Eutchariftlico Azymo & fermentato, 


culum Eldefonſis Hiſpanienſis Epiſcopi de eodem Argu- 
w_ && Euſebii Romani ad Theophilum Gallum Frifols 
de cultu Sanftorum ignotorum. Paris 1723 in fol. Mon- 
fieur de la Barre, to whom the publick is obliged for 
this new edition of the Analecta of father Mabillon, 
has digeſted into three claſſes all the — which 
were before without any order. The firſt contains the 
ſeveral works of ancient authors ; the ſecond, the 
Diplomata, titles, and letters; the third, ſeveral diſ- 
ſertations by father Mabillon. John Albert Fabricius 
republiſhed the ter Germanicum with ſome other tracts 


at 1717 in 8vo, VI. Animadverfiones in 
r N s. Paris 1677 in 8vo. and 1712 
in 160. Reprinted with his Pofthumons works at Paris 
1724 in Father Francis Delfau a Benedictin 
publiſhed in 1674 a book entitled, Libri de Imitatione 
Chrifti Foanni Gerſoni Abbati ordinis S. Benedicti ite- 
raid afferti, maxime & fide MSS. Exemplarium. Paris 
in 8vo, No perſon attacked him during his life ; but 
after his death father Teſtelette Canon Regular of St. 
Genevieve wrote a very ſmart anſwer, entitled, Yin- 
diciæ Kempenſes, to which father Mabillon replied un- 
der the title abovementioned. VII. De re adi icã 
Libri ſex ; in quibus guic quid ad veterum inſtrumentorum 
anti guitatem, materiam, ſcripturam & flilum ; quicquid 
ad figilla, monogrammata, ſubſcriptiones, ac notas chro- 
nologicas ; quicquid inde ad antiquariam, hiſforicam, fo- 
renſemque diſciplinam pertinet, explicatur & illuſtratur. 
Accedunt commentarius de antiquis Regum Francorum 
Palatiis, weterum ſcripturarum varia ſpecimina tabulis 
LX. comprehenſa, nova ducentorum & amplius monu- 
mentorum Collectio. Paris 1681 in fol. This work is 
that, which has done moſt honour to father Mabillon. 
'The examination of almoſt an infinite number of char- 
ters and ancient titles, which had paſſed through his 
hands, occaſioned him to form the deſign of reducing 
to certain rules and principles an art, of which before 
there had been only very confuſed ideas. It was a bold 
attempt, but he executed it with ſuch ſucceſs, that it 
was thought to have been carried at once to perfec- 
tion. His work enjoyed for twenty two years an uni- 
verſal approbation ; but at laſt father Germon the Je- 
ſuit attacked it, and gave occaſion to a litterary dif- 
pute, of which we ſhall give the detail. The firſt 
book of father Germon is entitled, De weteribus Re- 
gum Francorum diplomatibus & arte ſecernendi antiqua 
diplomata vera à falſis Diſceptatio ad R. P. Joan. Ma- 
billonium. Paris 1703 in 12mo. pagg. 360. In this 
book he pretends to ſhew, that the ancient manu- 
ſcripts, charters, and titles, upon which father Mabil- 
lon founds his new art, not being ſo free from excep- 
tions and ſuſpicion of forgery, as he affirms, it follows 
that his rules have no juſt foundation. Father Mabil- 
lon anſwered in the following book : VIII. Librorum de 
re diplomatica ſupplementum, in quo Archetypa in his 
Libris pro Regulis propofita, ipſaque regulæ denud con- 
firmantur noviſque ſpeciminibus & argumentis afſeruntur 
& illufirantur. Paris 1704 fol. pagg. 116. The ſub- 
jects contained in this ſupplement, though very knotty 
and perplexed in themſelves, are treated here with ad- 
mirable order and perſpicuity. Father Germon did 
not however give up the point; he publiſhed a conti- 
nuation of his former work under the ſame title, Di/- 
ceptatio ſecunda, Paris 1706 in 12mo, pagg. 409, in 
which he anſwers the Supplement of Father Mabillon. 
The books: which appeared afterwards in favour: of 
Father Mabillon and againit Father. Germon, or upon 
occaſion of this diſpute, were as follow: Fu/ti Fonta- 


he 


nini Forejulienſis Vindiciæ antiquorum diplomatum adwer- 


ſus Barth. Germanii Diſceptationem de veteribus Regum 


Francorum Diplomatibus, c. libri duo: quibus accedit 
veterum Actorum Appendix. Rome 1705 in 4to. 0 
287. Signor Fontanini, then Proſcller of . 
at Rome, only attacked the firſt diſſertation of father 
Germon, which he has done with great vigour. Fe- 
clefia Parifienſis vindicata adverſus R. P. B. Germon 
duas diſceptationes de antiquis Regum Francorum Diplo- 
matibus. Paris 1706 in 12mo. pagg. 93. Father 
Ruinart, a Benedictin, author of this piece, which is 
written with great order and m_ Icuity, only endea- 
vours to prove the genuineneſs o 


ral very important donations granted to Churches and 
Monaſteries, and which is repreſented as ſpurious by 
father Germon. Domi nici Lazzarini ex mobilibus de 
Murro Epiftola ad Amicum Pariſienſem pro vindiciis an- 
tiguorum diplomatum Fufti Fontanini. Rome 1706 in 
12mo. pagg. 38. M. Antonii Gatti Furiſconſalti E- 
piſtola ad V. C. Facobum Bernardum pro vindiciis anti- 
quorum diplomatum Fufti Fontanini. Amſterdam 1507 
in 16. pagg. 16. Theſe two letters are written in 
defence of Signior Fontanini, the firſt againſt the wri- 
ters of the Journal de Trevoux, the ſecond againſt the 
Fournal des Sawvans and Monſieur Bernard, who are 
accuſed here of having given diſadvantageous ex- 
tracts of Fontanini's book, and ſpoken of it in a contemp- 
tuous manner. Vindiciæ Manuſcriptorum Codicum a 
R. P. B. Germon impugnatorum ; cum Appendice, in gud 
S. Hilarii quidam loci ab Anomymo obſcurati & de pra- 
vati illuſtrantur & explicantur. Auttore D. Petro Cou- 


ſlant. Ord. D. Benedicti. Paris 1706 in 8vo. pagg. 


306. Father Mabillon in the Supplement to his book 
De Re diplomatica has a chapter expreſsly upon the 
value of ancient manuſcripts ; and father Germon at 
the end of his reply has treated the ſame ſubject in 
a diſtinct diſſertation in a manner not very advantage- 
ous to manuſcripts in general, and thoſe of St. Au- 
uſtin in particular. It was in anſwer to him that 

ther Couſtant wrote this book. De weteribus Regum 


Francorum diplematibus & Arte ſecernendi antiqua di- 


plomata vera a falſis diſceptationts adverſus R. P. Theo- 
dorici Ruinartii & Cl. V. Juli Fontanini windicias, 
atgue epiſtolas Cl. V. Dominici Lazzarini & M. Antonii 
Gatii. Paris 1707 in 12mo. pagg. 439. This is 
the third book of father Germon, in which he endea- 
vours to anſwer the preceding. De Veteribus Hereti- 
cis Eccleſiafticorum Codicum corruptoribus. Paris 1713 
in 8vo. pagg. 629. This is a new work of father 
Germon in anſwer to that of father Couſtant, who 
replied to him under the following title: Vindiciæ we- 
terum Codicum confirmate, in quibus plures Patrum atque 
Conciliorum illuſtrantur loci, Eccliſiæ de Trine Deitate 
dicendæ traditio aperitur ; Ratramnus & Goteſcalcus 
purgantur ab injectis ſuſpicionibus ; & guædam Pyrrho- 
ni/mi ſemina noviſſime ſparſa reteguntur & convelluntur. 
Paris 1715 in 8vo. pagg. 720. Defenſe d un Ate qui 


fait foy qu une Moine de S. Medard de Soiſſons, nomm# 


Guernon, fabrigua de faux Privileges au nom. du S. Siege, 
en faveur de pluſirurs Egliſes wers le commencement di 
12 flecle, contre les Remarques du R. P. Couſtant, qui 
pretend que cet Adte oft ſuppesxe. Inſerted in the Me- 
moirs de Trevoux, for March 1716, p. 501. Domini 
Lazzarini Defenſio in P. Bart. Germonium, edita ſtudio 


Cajetam Lombard Phileſophi & Medici Napeltani. Ve- 


nice 1708 in 12m0. pagg. 41. This is a reply of 


Lazzarint to father Germon's anſwer. Scipionis Ma- 
rant Meſſanenfis Expoſtulatio in Bartholomaum Ger mo- 
nium pro antiquis diplomatibus ac codieibus manuſcriptis, 
Meſlanz 1708 in 12mo. The ſtyle of this piece is — 

like 


a famous title cited 
in the treatiſe De re diplomatic, which contains ſeve- 


295 
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he was employed in the temporal affairs, which he managed with great exactneſs, tho? 
contrary to his- inclination ; ſuch an employment, though ſuitable to his indiſpoſition, be- 


ing very inconſiſtent with his love for ſtudy. 


He preſſed his ſuperiors therefore that he 


might have leave to quit this employment, who diſcharged him from the care of their 


like that of the preceding, that they ſeem both to come 
from the ſame hand. Lettere ad un Caviliere erudito 
fopra i tre primi tometti del nuove Giornale de Letterati 
1 ltalia, in 12mo. pagg. 251. This is a criticiſm 
upon what the Journal of Venice bad ſaid in favour 
of father Mabillon, and againſt father Germon. Hi/- 
toire des Conteftations ſur la diplomatique avec Þ Analyſe 
de cet ouvrage compoſe par le R. P. D. Jean Mabil- 
lon. Paris 1708 in 12mo. pagg. 322. IX. De re 
diplomatic Libri ſex. Editio ſecunda, ab ipſo Autore re- 
copnita, emendata, & aucta. Paris 1709 in fol. Fa- 
ther Mabillon was preparing this new edition at his 
death. It was publiſhed by father Ruinart. X. De 
Liturgia Gallicand Libri tres, in quibus weteris Miſſce, 
que ante anno mille apud Gallos in uſu erat, forma, 
rituſque eruntur ex antiquis Monumentis, Lefionario 
Gallicano hactenus inedito, cum tribus Miſſalibus Thoma- 
franis, que integra referuntur. Accedit diſquifitio de curſu 
Gallicano, ſeu de divinorum Officiorum origine & pro- 
greſſu in Ecclefiis Gallicanis. Paris 1685 in 4to. Re- 
printed there in 1720 ingto. XI. Muſeum lialicum, 
ſeu Collefio weterum ſcriptorum ex Bibliothecis Italicis 
eruta : Tomus I. in duas partes diſtinqtus: prima pars 
complectitur Tier Litterarium, altera wero varia Patrum 
opuſcula & vetera monumenta cum Sacramentario & 
Pæœnitentiaris Gallicans, Paris 1687 in 4to. Tomus II. 
complectens antiquos libros rituales Sanctæ Romane Ec- 
cleſiæ, cum Commentario previo in Ordinem Romanum. 
Paris 1689. Reprinted there in two volumes in 4to. 
XII. Reponſe des Religieux Benediftins de la Province 
de Bourgogne d un Ecrit des Chamines Reguliers de la 
mime Province, touchant la preſeance dans les Fats. 
1687 in 4to. XIII. Replique des Religieux Benediftins 
de la Province de Bourgogne au ſecond Ecrit des Chanoi- 
nes Reguliers de la m#me Province. 1687 in 4to. Theſe 
two Memoirs, which were reprinted among the Poſt- 
humous works of our author, are not ſo much factum, 
or caſes as, learned diſſertations, in which he treats of 
the precedence and antiquity of the two orders. They 
were tranſlated into Latin by tather Hermon Schenck, 
a Benedictin, Library keeper of St. Gal, and printed in 
that language at Conſtance 1706 in 4to, XIV. Let- 
tre touchant le premier Inſlitut de Remiremont. Paris 
1688 in 4to. Father Mabillon propoſes in this tract 
to juſtify what he had ſaid occaſionally in his book 
Dive diplomaticd, that the Abbey of Remiremont was 

pinally a Monaſtery cf the Nuns of the order of 
St. Benedict, and that it had not been changed till long 
after its foundation into a ſecular Abby. XV. Traits 
04 Pon refute la nouvelle Explication que quelques Auteurs 
donnent au mots de Meſſe & de Communion dans la Regle 
de S. Benoiſt. Paris 1689 in 12mo. Reprinted among 
our author's Poſthumous works, In this treatiſe he aſ- 
ſerts, in oppotition to the opinion of M. de Barcos 
Abbot of St. Ciran, and Dom Claude Lancelot, that 
the words Maſs and Communion in the rule of St. 
Benedict ought to be underſtood of the Communion 
of the Eucha: iſt, and the ſacrifice of the Maſs. XVI. 
Trait“ des Aludes Monaſliques diviſe en trois parties, 
avec und Liſte des principales diſſicultex, qui ſe rencon- 
trent en chaque . fiecle dans la lecture des Originaux, & 
un Catalogue des Livres choiſis pour compoſer une Biblio- 
thegue Ecclefiaſtique. Paris 1691 in gqto. and two 
"Tomes in 12m0. Edition reviie & corrigte, Paris 
1692 two Tomes in 12mo. In this edition what had 
been ſaid in favour of Epiſcopius's Inflitutions is retrench- 
ed. It was tranſlated into Latin by father Udalric 
Staudigl, a Benedictin of the Abbey of St. Andechs 
in Bavaria, and printed at Campten in 1702. Father 
Herman Schenck, Library-keeper of the Abbey of St. 
Gal, tranſlated likewiſe into Latin the Catalogue of the 
Difficulties. Father Nicholas Jerom Ceppi, an Auguſti- 
nian Monk, tranſlated into Italian the ſecond part, 
with the catalogue of the difficulties, and publiſhed 
it under the title of La Scuola Mabillonia, Rome 1701 
in 8vo. but he was obliged, in order to obtain the ne- 
ceſſary permiſſion to print it, to retrench all that our 
author had ſaid of certain prohibited books, the read- 
ing of which he had recommended. What the Ab- 


temporal 


bot de la Trappe had advanced in his book des De- 
woirs de la vie monaſtique, in which he prohibited to 
the Monks all the ſciences and almoſt all forts of 
reading except that of the Scriptures and ſome trea- 
tiſes of morality, gave occaſion to this work of fa- 
ther Mabillon. His friends preſſed him ſo ſtrongly to 
juſtify the practice of his order with regard to their 
ſtudies, that he could not refuſe their requeſts, He 
ſhews here, that the ſciences are not foreign to the 
monaſtic profeſſion ; he mentions the quality of the 
ſtudies ſuitable to perſons ſequeſtered from the world, 
and the books which they may make uſe of; and 
points out the views, which they ought to have in 
their ſtudies. The Abbot de la Trappe thought him- 
ſelf obliged to defend his opinion, and therefore pub- 
liſhed Reponſe au Traite des Etudes Monaſtiques, Paris 
1692 in 4to, The order of the Benedictines were treat- 
ed too ill in this book, for father Mabillon to continue 
ſilent. A great many methods were uſed to engage him to 
it, a detail of which may be ſeen in the firſt volume 
of his Poſthumous Works. But at laſt, after ſome de- 
lays, his reply was publiſhed under this title : XVIT. 
Reflexion fur la Reponſe de Mr. Þ Abbes de la Trappe 
au Traitt des Etudes Monaſtigues. Paris 1692 in 4to 
and 1693 in 12mo two volumes. The diſpute went 
not farther. XVIII. Lettre circulaire fur la mort de 
la Mere de Blemur Religieuſe Benedidtine : 1696 in 4to. 
Reprinted in the firſt tome of his Poſthumous Works. 
This letter is written in the name of the Prioreſs of the 
Monaſtery of the Holy Sacrament, in which that 
Nun lived. XIX. La Regle de S. Benoift, & les Statuti 
4 Etienne Poncher Eveque de Paris mis en Frangois, pour 
les Religieuſes de Chelles. Paris 1697 in 8vo. XX. 
Euſebii Romani ad Theophilum Gallum E piſfola de Cultu 
Sanctorum ignotorum. Paris 1698 in 4to. Neva Editio 
recognita & emendata, Paris 1705 in 12mo pagg. 132. 
Utrecht 1707 in 12mo. This letter was reprinted 
according to the two firſt editions in the firſt volume 
of his Poſthumous Works, p. 213. There have been 
three different tranſlations ; the firſt printed at Paris 
1698 in 8vo pagg. 63 ; the ſecond printed the ſame 
year at Grenoble by Stephen Bon, according to the 
title, but really at Tours by Duval; the third, which 
is that of the Abbe le Roy, and was done from the 
ſecond edition of the Latin original, was printed at 
Paris 1705 in 12mo pagg. 178. Father Mabillon in 
a journey, Which he took to Rome, had endeavoured 
to inform himſelf of the precautions taken there, and 
the rules obſerved with regard to the bodies of ſaints 
taken out of the Catacombs, in order to be expoſed 
to the veneration of the public. He had himſelf vi- 
ſited thoſe places, and conſulted all perſons who could 
give him any light upon that ſubject. Five or fix 
years had paſled ſince his return to France, without 
his ever having thought of making uſe of his obſer- 
vations upon that point, when in the year 1692 he 
thought proper to draw up the treatiſe abovementioned. 
But as the ſubje& was of a very delicate nature, and 
the book might give offence at home, he kept it by him 
for five years, without communicating it to above one 
perſon. At the end of theſe five years he ſent it under 
the ſeal of ſecrecy to Cardinal Colloredo at Rome. It 
appears by the anſwer of that Cardinal, printed in the 
firſt volume of Father Mabillon's Poſthumous Works ; 
and dated Auguſt the 29th 1696, that he was not of opi- 
nion that the book ſhould be publiſhed in the ſtate in 
which it then was. This opinion of the Cardinal ſuſ- 
pended the edition of it for above eighteen months ; 
but at laſt it was publiſhed in the beginning of the year 
1698. It was very ill received at Rome, and even 
our author's friends diſapproved of it on account of the 
troubles to which it might expoſe him. There was 
publiſhed alſo againſt him a ſmall piece, intitled, R#- 
ponſe d une Lettre de D. Joan Mabillon, ſur les Saints 
des Catacombes. Cologne 1698 in 12mo pagg. 35. re- 
printed the year following in the ſame city. In this 
piece the author ſhewed, 1. That Eu/ebiui's Letter was 
contrary to the intereſt of the Benedictines themſelves, 
ſince it deſtroyed ſeveral relics, which they had in their 
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temporal affairs; but for fear chat too great ſolitude might prejudice his health ſent him 
to St. Dennis, where he was appointed, during the whole year 1663, to ſhew the treaſure 
and monuments of the Kings of France. But having unfortunately broken there a look- 
ing-glaſs, which was pretended to have belonged to Virgil, he obtained leave of his ſu- 
periors to quit an employment, which frequently engaged him to relate things which he 
did not believe. In the midſt of his indiſpoſition he did not fail to improve every mo- 
ment of eaſe, by applying himſelf to reading; and he had already, while he lived at St. 
Dennis, gone through a good part of the works of the Fathers and the beſt Authors ; and 
had made ſo. great a progreſs, that he could diſcourſe upon the moſt difficult points of 
Divinity with great clearneſs and accuracy. Father d'Acheri, who was then compiling 
his Spicilegium, deſiring to have ſome young Monk, who could aſſiſt him in that work, 
Mabillon was pitched upon for that purpoſe, who in 1664 went to Paris, and was very 


ſerviceable to Father d*Acheri. This began to place his great talents in a conſpicuous 


light, and to ſhew what might be 1 from him. A new occaſion ſoon offered itſelf 
to him. The Congregation of St. Maur had formed a deſign of publiſhing new editions 
of the works of the Fathers, reviſed from the manuſcripts, which the Libraries of the 
Order of Benedictines, as one of the moſt antient, are furniſhed with. Mabillon was or- 
dered to undertake the edition of St. Bernard; and as his health began to be reſtored, he 
prepared that edition with extraordinary diligence. After that he publiſhed a great num- 
wh of other works, which are evidences of his vaſt capacity and induſtry. In 1682 he 
took a journey into Burgundy, in which Mr. Colbert employed him to examine ſorne 
antient titles relating to the Royal Family. That Miniſter received all the ſatisfaction 
which he could deſire; and being fully convinced of our Author's experience and abilities 
in thoſe points, ſent him the year following into Germany, in order to ſearch there among 
the Archives and Libraries of the antient Abbeys, what was moſt curious and proper to 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of the Church in general, and that of France in particular, He 
ſpent in this journey five months ; and he has publiſhed an account of it. He took an- 
other journey into Italy in 1685 by order of the King of France, and returned the year 


following with a very noble collection. He placed in the King's Library above three 


principal Churches, as the Holy tear of Vendome, the 
girdle of St. Margaret of St. Germain des Prez, &c. 
2. That this letter was injurious to the Church of 
Rome. Father Mabillon anſwered this in July 1698 
in a Latin piece, intitled, F. Job. Mabillonii commonito- 
ria Epiflola ad D. Claudium Eſtiennot Procuratorem Ge- 
neralem Cong. S. Mauri in Curia Romans ; printed the 
firſt volume of his Poſthumous Works, p. 322. In this 
Piece he confines himſelf to the ſecond head of the 
criticiſm upon his letter, as being the moſt important 
point in the diſpute. In the mean time it was reſolved 
at Rome to confute the Letter of Euſebius ; and Signior 
Fabretti, who had the inſpection of the Catacombs, 
was appointed to that taſk ; but the threats, that he 
 ſhonld be anſwered in a manner, which would do him 
no honour, intimidated him in his deſign, which he 
died without executing. However a French Ecclefiaſtic 
undertook to anſwer Eu/ebius's Leiter; but his book, 
which was publiſhed at Rome in 1700, was much de- 
ſpiſed there. In 1701 there appeared a new Criticiſm 
in French upon Euſebius's Letter, but more modeit 
than the preceding ones. It was written by Monſieur 
de la Benazie, — of the Collegiate Church of 
Agen. We meet with no raillery nor reproaches in 
it, as we do in the former; it is a dialogue between a 
Miſſionary and a Novice, in which the latter is convin- 
ced that ſaints may be prayed to, and only doubts, upon 
the principles of Monſieur de Laune and Euſebius Ro- 
manu, Whether all the ſaints, who are honoured in the 
Church, may de prayed to. Father Mabillon does 
not ſeem to have had a contemptible opinion of that 
piece. Hitherto there had appeared only complaints, 
murmurs, and ſome criticiſms againſt the Letter of Euſe- 
bins. But at laſt it was brought before the congrega- 
tion of the Index about the month of April 1701, and 
the affair at firſt took ſo bad a turn there, that Father 
Mabillon was obliged to employ the intereſt of all his 
friends to prevent a cenſure upon his Letter; and even 
this would not have ſucceeded, if he had not at laſt agreed 
to what had been propoſed to him long before, which 
was to publiſh a new edition of it, in which by ſoſten- 
ing ſome paſlages, and throwing upon the inferior Offi- 
cers whatever abuſes might be committed with regard 
to the bodies, taken out of the Catacombs, he eaſily 
ſatisfied his Judges, who having a great eſteem for 
his learning and virtue were not very ready to condemn 
him. Thus the affair was finiſhed. XXI. Lettre d'un 
Benedictin 2 M. T Eveque de Blois, touchant le diſcerne- 
ment des anciennes Reliques, au ſujet d'une Diſſertation 


de M. Thiers contre la Sainte Larme de Vendome. Patis 
VoL . VII, 


thouſand 


1700 in 8vo. Reprinted in the ſecond volume of the 
Poſibumous Works of Father Mabillon, who propoſes in 
it not ſo much to juſtify the relic of the holy tear at 
Vendome, as the ſincerity of thoſe, with whom it is 
depoſited. XXII. La Mort Chretienne dedite d la 
Reine d Angleterre. Paris 1702 in 12mo. This is only 
a tranſlation of what antient authors have written con- 
cerning the edifying death of ſeveral ſaints. XXIII. 
Annales Ordinis S. Benedifi, in quibus non modo res Mo- 
naſlicæ, ſed etiam Ecclefiaſlice Hiſftorice nen minima pars 
continetur, Tomus 1. complectens libros 18 ab ortu S. 
Benedicti ad annum 700. Paris 1703 in fol. Tomus II 
complectens res geſtas ab anno 701 ad annum 849. Paris 
1704. Tom. III ab anno 850 ad ann. 980. Paris 1706 
in fol. Tom. IV. ab anno 981 ad ann. 1066. Paris 
1707 in fol. Tomus V ab anno 1067 ad ann. 1116. 


Paris 1713 in fol. Father Mabillon had compo- 


ſed this fifth volume before his death. Father Maſ- 
ſuet, who publiſhed it, only made ſome additions to 
it, and inſerted thoſe of Father Ruinart, who was ap- 
inted after our author's death to continue theſe an- 
nals, but died likewiſe two years after him. XXIV. 
He is the author of the Epi/t/e Dedicatory to the Kin 
prefixed to the edition of St. Auguitin's works publiſh 
by the Benedictins, printed alſo ſeparately in French 
and Latin ; and he wrote the preface to the laſt tome. 
XXV. He wrote when he was young a piece upon the 
death of Queen Anne of Auſtria, printed in 1666 ; 
and ſome hymns in honour of St. Adelard, St. Bal- 
thilde, and ſome other ſaints, whoſe memory 1s reve- 
renced at Corbie. A collection of theſe was afterwards 
publiſhed, which may be conſidered as his firſt work. 
XXVI. He had an hand in the ſeven laſt volumes of 
Father de Achery's Spicilegium. XXVII. He wrote 
the Preface and Epiſtle Dedicatory to the works of Pe- 
ter de Celles, printed at Paris 1671 in 4to. XX VIII. 
He wrote in 1698 4 Letter to the Catholics of England 
upon the report ſpread in that Kingdom, that he had 
changed his religion. This report was only founded 
upon the reſemblance between his. name and that of 
Gabillon, who actually quitted the Roman Catholic 
Religion. This letter is printed in Father Ruinart's 
Abregé de la Vie du P. Mabillon, p. 216. XXIX. 
Poſthumous Warks, collected by Dom Vincent Thuillie. 
Paris 1724, three tomes in 4to. The editor, who 


has added the Poſthumous Works of Father Ruinart, has 


not only inſerted the letters and trafts of our author, 
which had never before been publiſhed ; but likewiſe 
ſeveral others, which had already been printed. IL. 
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(a) Nicius Ery- 
thræus, Pinacoth, 


(5) Nicius Eryth. 
ibid. 


MAC 


thouſand volumes of rare books, both printed and manuſcript ; and . compoſed, two vo- 
lumes of the pieces which he had diſcovered in that country. A retention of urine, which 
did not at firſt alarm him, was the beginning of his laſt illneſs. It ſeized him Decem- 
ber the 1ſt 1707; and he died on the 27th of the ſame month, aged ſeventy five years. 
His merit had procured him in 1701 the place of honorary Member of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions. Monſieur du Pin tells us (c), that “ it would be difficult to give our 
<« author the praiſes he deſerves. The voice of the public, and the general eſteem of 
« all the learned are a much better commendation of him than any thing we can ſay. 
« His profound learning appears from his works; his modeſty, humility, meekneſs, and 
« piety, are no leſs known to thoſe who have had the leaſt converſation with him. His 
6 Rye is maſculine, pure, clear, and methodical, without affectation or ſuperfluous orna- 
© ments, and ſuitable to the ſubjects of which he has treated.“ 


MACCIUS (SEBASTIAN) a learned Humaniſt, flouriſhed in Italy about the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth Century. I mention him only with regard to thoſe particulars 
which Moreri has omitted. Maccius was a man of great application, and had a ſurpriſing 
readineſs in compoſing verſes, of which he publiſhed a great number. He applied him- 
ſelf ſo prodigiouſly to writing, that a conſiderable hollow was formed in each of his two 
fingers which held the pen. Tam multa in ſcribendo opera fecit, ut in dextræ manus pol- 
lice atque indice qua parte calamus ad({tringitur ex afſidua illius traftatione duo quaſi ſulci 
alte impreſſi conſpicerentur (a). He Joſt a ſon who was not above eighteen, and yet had 
taken the degree of Doctor (b 2 It is not true that his two daughters had devoted them- 
ſelves to a religious life [ 4]. His definition of hiſtory contains a contradiction [B]. 


[4] It is not true that his two daughters had devoted 

themſelves to a religious life.] That the reader may 

be able to judge how far Moreri is to be credited, I 

ſhall compare his tranſlation with the original Latin 

from which he has taken this paſſage. His words are 

( And not E- Maccio avoit deux filles Religieuſes qui tcrivoient des 
riches Nie- Tertres Latines; which he builds upon the following 
vert writes l. words of Nicius Erythræus (1). Ex duabus ferminis 
tz} Nicius Eryth. ejus quæ monaſticam amplexa eſt diſciplinam, Epiſtolæ a- 
nb. I. page 1 Latinæ leguntur (2). Can one depend upon the 
— veracity of a writer, who commits ſuch ſtrange miſtakes 


in the plaineſt matters ? 

LB] His definition of hiſtory contains a contradifion. (3) De An: N. 
See Voſſius (3), who calls him Sebaſtianus Maccius Du. dice, cap. 4, 
rentinus ; he ſhould have ſaid Durantinus, Maccius % — calls 
was of Chateaudurant. Caſtri Durantis quod nunc Ur- , x 
bania (4) appellatur ortus (5). Leander Albertus (6) 2 
alledges, that this place received its name from Guil- 277. 
laume Durant, author of the Speculum Furis, who WS) In his De- 
built it when he was Nuntio and Treaſurer to Mar- (Pen * oy, 
tin IV in Romania. 8 


MACCOVIUS, a Proteſtant Divine. Sce MAKOWS KI. 
(a) After he MACEDO (FRANCIS) (a) one of the moſt prolific pens of the ſeventeenth Cen- 


went into the 


Order of Corde- tury, was born at Coimbra in the year 1596, and in the year 1610 became a Member of 
liers he took the the College of Jeſuits. He taught Rhetoric ſeveral years, Philoſophy for one year, and 


name of Francis 


3 Sancto Auguſ. Chronology for a conſiderable time. He took the fourth vow upon him in the year 
eino. 1630 (Y), notwithſtanding which he | 4g the Order of Jeſuits, and went over to the (5) Nathan. $«- 


tuel, Brblicth, 


Cordeliers in the year... But this did not hinder him from proſecuting the praiſes of St. Seht. Sale. 
Ignatius [A]. He entered warmly into the intereſt of the Duke of Braganza, who was 7*#, px 235 
raiſed to the Throne of Portugal, and publiſhed ſeveral books in vindication of his /c Taken frm 


Don Nicolas An- 


cauſe [B]. He accompanied the Ambaſſador of that Prince to France and England. ne "31:4. 
He was called to Rome to fill very honourable offices: for they made him Profeſſor of Sch. —— 
Polemick Divinity in the College de propaganda Fide, and afterwards of Eccleſiaſtical Opgsve than 


Obſerve t hat in 


Hiſtory in the College de Sapientia, and at the ſame time they created him Cenſor of the 2 
holy Office. About the year 1610 he left Rome to teach Divinity at Padua (c). He lade publites 
had a univerſal genius, with a warm temper, which engaged him in a great many diſ- during his Pro 


feſſorſhip at Pa- 


putes [C J. It is ſurpriſing, that for all he had a great deal of learning, and a happy dus, he files bin. 
memory, he ſhould have grown old in a Monk's habit, without being promoted to the f P d 


dignity of a Biſhop. He has not failed to complain of his having been ſo much neg- 
lected [D]. The writers of the Bibliotheques of the Jeſuits have made mention only of ſuch 


LA] This did not hinder him from proſecuting the praiſes 
7 St. Ignatius.) See the book ck he vob ar 

enice in the year 1668 with this title, Concentus Eu- 
chologicus Sanctæ Matris Eccleſia in Breviario, & S. 
Aug uſtini in Libris, adjuncta Harmonia E xercitiorum S. 
Ignatii Soc. Jeſu Fundatoris, & Operum Sancti Auguſlini 
Eccleſiaæ doctoris. In this work, after he has abundantly 
demonſtrated a ſurpriſing conformity between the 
prayers in the Breviary and the writings of St. Au- 
guſtin, he ſhews the like agreement between theſe and 
the ſpiritual exerciſes of St. Ignatius. And not con- 
tented with this, he compares the manners and lives 
of thoſe two ſaints with one another, in order to find 


(1) See the Ci- gut-a great affini 
ornale di Lettera- 8 | oy there too (1). 


. [B] He entered warmly into the i he Duk 
e [ ly into the intereft of the Duke 
. ; 15 "OY of Braganza . .. and publiſhed ſeveral bnks in vindica- 
tion of his cauſe.) Among the reſt he wicte one De ja 
ſuccede di in Rygnum Lufuanie, printed at Paris 1641, 


in 4% As alſo Propugnaculum Luſitano-Gallicum con 


Moral P hiloſo- 
phy. 


of 


tra calumnias Hiſpano-Belgicas, in qua ferme omnia 

utriuſque regni tum domi tum forts 12 geſla conti- 

nentur. At Paris 1647, in folio. 1 muſt quote a paſ- 

ſage relating to this, which I remember to have met 

with in the Hexameron ruſtique. ** The two brothers 

« deSt. Marthe having brought ſome writings in the * © ax rant & 

„ Cnampain-box, marked F, Father Macedo in his Samfeg ge. 

* Lufitano-gallia quotes it, PO a 2 2 the en 

60 ? » (2) He 

1 _ wn a man, Franciſcus Layette Campa Ruſlique, pag: 29 
[C] He had a warm temper which engaged him in @ (3) This is © 

great many diſputes.) I ſhall ſpeak of them more at large cording to => 

upon another occaſion, contenting myſelf here with Jt, 

obſerving that he played the critic upon Cardinal |; 5, uw 

Bona for no other reaſon than that the Cardinal had þjjjon's Aſaſæun 

never quoted him (3), Which is a proof of Macedo's Ita/icum- 

pride 41.4 quarrelſome diſpoſition. 'The learned world a 

145 ite bullies, and he was one of them (4). eius, n- 


[9] u ſupriſag that fir all be bad a i mack (£] 
2 | 


„ 


1 
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(4) fn bis Taba of his works as he publiſhed before he went over to the Cordeliers [E]. Don Nicholas 
. Antonio gives us the titles of ſome of the reſt [F]. Macedo lived to the 
»"hem inthe and was a Lecturer for above fifty years. The encomiums which Leti 


Polybiſtor 


— r. him are ſufficient to aſtoniſh all who read them. 


CENTS 

— teal of learning, and à happy memory . . . he ſhould mt 

an Have Aer 22 to the dignity of a Biſhop. He has 
mot failed to complain of his having been fo much ne- 
glected.] Let us reckon it a reproach upon the age, 
that a Monk of ſo much merit, ſhould not have been 
preferred to Eccleſiaſtical dignities. Read what follows 
and you will find the complaints of Macedo. E pure 
wergogna del noſiro Secolo, quando morra, fi potra di lui 
dire quello che efſo medeſimo ſeriſſe a carte 12. del dot- 
dot tiſſi mo Abate Ilarione Rancati. Et tamen, tantus hic 


& Monaſtico indutus habitu ſepelitur. Ogni uno poi 
vede & chi ſpeſſe volte fi danm i Veſcovadi, e Palire 
dignita, Benche modefliſſimo, non ha potuto far di meno 
tal wolta di non fi dolere della ſua cattiva fortuna, 
onde per tralaſciare diverſi altri luoghi, nella Prefatione 
al Lettore del ſus primo tomo delle Collationi della Dot- 
trina di 8. Tomaſo, e di Scoto, Scribo procul a fuco, 
longe ab ambitione: omni ſpe honoris non modo ab- 
jecta, ſed etiam amiſſa: victima veritatis non macta, 
ſed mactata. Contigit mihi jactare in Schola, quod 
ille alter in acie, 


Diſce, legens, doctrinam ex me verumque laborem 
Fortunam ex aliis: nam te mea Penna Minervæ 
Addictum dabit, & nulla inter præmia ducet. 


E nella ſeconda Prefatione all' Apologia per San Vincen- 
tio Lirinenſe, intendendo del P. M. Noris, e di ſe mede- 
imo. Sctas mi Lector, bujuſmadi Auctoribus nihil eſſe 
invidendum, præter fortunam. In aliis nihil deſiderari 
% Leti's Tralia præter eandem (5). One cannot conceive ſtron- 
Regnante, Part 3. ger proofs of a ready genius, and a mind rightly 
PEE 193, 194+ ftored with knowledge, than Macedo gave when he 
maintained a diſpute for three days upon all kinds of 
ſubjects. The account of it is as follows (6). Has 
Archargelodi Theſes ſumma omnium expectatione, & admiratione ex- 
Soggadu we ceptas ſuſlinuit Pater Maceds, eventu feliciſſimo, preſen- 
Papers della ſua tibus multts E xellentiſimis D. D. Procuratoribus S. 
Riſpsta al Padre Marci, & compluribus Senatoribus, & Nobilibus Venetæ 
Neis, apud Leti, Rejpublice, & magno numero Doftorum, ac Religioſorum 
2 Virorum, etiam alienigenarum quos Jama exctverat. In- 
210 09% terrogarunt, & probarunt hominem innumeris quæſitis 
& argumentis Dofores, ac Magiſtri omnium Ordinum, 
guibus ipſe ad wotum reſpondit: ac fi præmeditata am- 
nia habuiſſet. Tanta felicitate, ut nunquam titubavit, 
nunguam dubitavit, nunquam heſerit, nunguam cuncta- 
tus fuerit. Imo ſept accidit, ut arguentibus que obji- 
ciebant, obliviſeentibus, aut male recitantibus, ipſe di- 
cenda ſubminiſtraret, & corrigeret. Inter quos fuit 
(7) Page 3. of wnus gui Sacre e locum locum male citarat: & 
his Ng ad Hiſ- alfer cui locus Virgilii memoria exciderat : & tertius qui 
eg nonnullos Autores ſaſpectos pro ſua 5 ententia allegaverat. 
Sfortie Pallavi- Primo igitur teflimonium Sacre Scripture correxit. Se- 
ni, apud Leti, cundo wverſus Virgilii ſuggelſit. Tertio ſubſtraxit ſuf: 
ibid. pag. 208, pectos Auctores, & idoneos ſubminiftravit. Add to this 
"_ the following words of Count Julius Clemens Scot (7). 


(6) I! Padre 


MACEDO (ANTON) brother of the former, was bo 
commenced Jeſuit 1626. He taught Humanity and moral 


: | bave made mention only of ſuch of his works as 
Vir domeſticis duntaxat infignitus honoribus occubuit, 
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year 1676, 
(d) beſtows upon 


Rome commorans, tum omnium profectò digna admira- 
tiene, non ſolum in S. Auguſtini, cajus doctrinæ oft addictiſi. 
mus, Temple, triam ſpatis dierum ann 1658 de Omni 
plane Scibili theſes expoſuit, ac reſpondit ; verum & ex 
improviſo de quacumque re fibi propoſita, copiaſum, con- 
cinnumgue ſermonem habet, oppoſitaſque, ne dum diver- 
7 * Doorum opiniones Catholicorum ingenigſiſſime de. 
enatt. 
LE] The writers of the Bibliotheques of the L. ts 
ub- 
liſhed before he went over to the Cordeliers.) Theſz are 
Theſes in Rhetorick, which he gave out to be main- 
tained at Madrid, and a collection of lyrick poems 
upon the apotheoſis of Francis Xavier and St. Eliza- 
beth Queen of Portugal, or Elegies upon the death of 
Francis de Mendoza ; as alſo a compendium of Chro- 
nology from the creation down to the year 1633 ; a 
treatiſe of the art of poetry ; and the life of Don 
Lewis de Ataide Viceroy of the Indies, which laſt 
work is in Spaniſh. 
[E] Don Nicholas Antonio gives us the titles of ſome (8) Bibliotheca 
of the reſt.) viz. of the two which I have taken no- Scripter. Hiſpon » 
tice of in remark [B]; of the Ehgia Galhrum, print. tom! . pag. 337. 
ed at Aix in Provence 1642, in 4to. His Teſera Ro- 
mana authoritatis pontiſiciæ adverſus Buccinam Thome 
Angli, and his Lituus Lufitanus. hoc eſt Apologia mentis 
Innocentii X adverſus Thomam Ang lum, at London 1654 
in 4to. beſides his Scrinium Divi Auguſtini de præde- 
flinatione gratiæ, & libero arbitrio, at Paris 1648 in 
4to. his Mens divinitus inſpirata Sanctiſimo P. N. In- 
nocentio & ſuper quingue propeſitionibus Cornelii Fanſenii, 
at London 1643 in 4to. his Scholz Tbeolagiæ poſitive ad 
doctrinam Catholicorum & refutationem hereticorum a- 
tertæ, at Rome 1664 in fol. and many others. I will 
not vouch for Don Nicholas Anthonio, that he has 
never committed a miſtake in marking the place and 
year of the impreſſions of thoſe books. If you con- 
ſult Konig (9) he will tell you that Macedo publiſhed (9) Konig, B:b- 
47 volumes; he gives the titles of ſome of them, e verur & 
and refers us to the Italia regnante of Leti. The 13h P98: 49% 
Giornale de Letterati of the year 1676 informs us that 
the Schema ſacræ congregationis S. Officii Romani, print- 
ed at Padua in the year 1676, made the 47th volume 
of the works of father Francis Macedo. In this work 
he extols the inquifition to the ſkies: To the ſkies, 
ſaid I ? Nay he would have it to have been firſt ſet 
on foot in the earthly Paradiſe ; he alledges that God 
begun there to exerciſe the office of an Inquiſitor, and 
that out of Paradiſe he procceded in that quality againſt 
Cain, and the builders of Babel. He ſays that St. 
Peter ated in the ſame quality in the caſe of Ananias (10) See the 13th 
and Saphira, and that he tranſmitted it to the Popes Y of Italy 
who conferred it upon St. Dominick and his ſucceſſors, 76, pag. 207, 
In this manner does Macedo prove from Scripture the 
Juſtice of that tribunal (10). I ſhall by and by (11) (11) In the fir: 
make mention of his anſwer to the criticiſm upon the _ 2 
Apologiſt of Annius of Viterbo. — 


at Coimbra 1612, and 
iloſophy, he preached, 


and afterwards went over a Miſſionary to Africa: at laſt he was appointed by John IV 
King of Portugal to attend his Ambaſſador to Chriſtina Queen of Sweden. He was ſo 
much in the good graces of that Princeſs, that it was to him ſhe ſecretly diſcovered her 
deſign of changing her Religion. She ſent him to Rome with letters to the General of 
the Jeſuits, demanding that he would diſpatch two of that Order, Italians, and men of 
learning, who ſhould change their habit, that ſhe might confer with them at full leiſure 


about matters of Religion. Her requeſt was granted [A], but Macedo did not return 


[4] Her requeſt <vas granted.) He immediately 

diſpatched two Jeſuits to her, viz. Francis Malines who 

taught Divinity at Turin, and Paul Caſatus who pro- 

0 Sotuel, Bib- fefled Mathematicks at Rome (1). Theſe gave the 
N= —_ finiſhing ſtroke to what Anthony Macedo, the firſt con- 
82 fident of the Queen's reſolution, had begun. I call 
him her firlt confident, though I am not ignorant that 

Henſchenius and Papebroch have beſtowed that honour 

aupan another; but they are contradicted by the author of 


to 


the Bibltothegue of their own ſociety, and Francis Ma- cn 1 


cedo has confuted them with the ſtrongeſt arguments. He performance, 
had that affair ſo much at heart, for the ſake of his bro- priated at Verona 
ther's intereſt, that purely in order to aſſert his in ide year 1673 
cauſe he wrote an Appendix to a work which had Tomaſo Mare 
not the leaſt relation to that ſubject. That book bore ;, a Jacobine Fri- 
the title of Reſponſio ad Notas nobilis Critici anonymi in ar. The Italian 
1 F. Thome Mazze pro Jo. Annio Viter- e Nane 
bien ſe, was printed at Verona in the year 1674. ful 074 8098 
| Ine that work, 
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(a) See Nathaniel 
Sotuel, Biblioth, 


Soc iet. pag» 77+ 


(4) Giernale de 

Letterati of Jan. 
28, 1675, page 

13. 


MAC 


to Sweden. He remained at Rome in quality of Apoſtolick Penitentiary of the Vatican (5 14  . 


Church, from the year 1651 to the year 1671 ; after which he returned into Portugal, and 
bore ſeveral offices (a) at Liſbon (H). He wrote ſome books [B]. 


The Italian Journaliſt talks of the Appendix in the as follow: Lufitania infulata & purpurata, ſeu Pon- 
following terms. Si aggiugne nel fine una ſcrittura tificibus & Cardinalibus illuſtrata, printed at Paris by 
dove Þ Autore fone che il P. Antonio Macedo Gieſuita Sebaſtian Cramoifi 1673 (4) in 4to. Vita P. Foanni 
u il primo a 
2 della ſua con uerſſone, e non il P. Gottofredo torice varia eruditione reſertæ: Elogia nonnulla & De- 
Frankenio, como hanno ſcritto Henſchenio & Papebrokio ſeriptio coronationis Sereniſſime Chriſtine Regine Suetiæ, 
nella vita del Bollando (3). in proſe and verſe, printed at Stockholm 1650 (5). 
LB] He wwrote ſome books.) The titles of which are 


MACEDON (ALEXANDER THE GREAT, KING OF) was of all man- 
kind the greateſt prodigy, and if all be true that writers ſay of him, he was more an 
incarnate Divinity thafi a man. One might ſay that Providence had made choice of 
him on purpoſe to ſhew to the world how far it is poſſible for the power of a human in- 
ſtrument to extend, when the fated time of the moſt ſurprizing revolutions is come. 
The Poets and Orators have not made the moſt advantageous Panegyrics upon Alex- 
ander; Princes who are the moſt occupied in wars and conqueſts contribute much 
more effectually to his renown than the world of authors poſſibly could [A]. It is 
not enough to ſay that his opportunities were favourable [B], and that a Prince who at 
the expence of a tedious war makes but a trifling acquiſition, might have ſubdued a vaſt 
Empire if he had been engaged with ſuch an enemy as the Perſians. Theſe pretences, 
theſe topicks of conſolation (of an unſucceſsful warrior) are but ill-grounded. The rapi- 
dity with which Alexander made uſe of his opportunities, and improved his advantages, 
procured him a whole harveſt of triumphs, where a great many other Princes could not 
have gained any thing. It was to him that the following line might be applied after his 
firſt conqueſts, | 


Fe Pattens dans deux ans ſur les bords de P Euphrate. 


I do not pretend here to give an epitome of his life ; for beſides that other Dictionaries 
have been abundantly prolix upon that ſubject, there is nothing better known by all ſorts 
of readers than the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. Nay it would be a needleſs labour 
even to draw his character [C. It is ſufficiently known already; all the world knows 
that it was equally compoſed of great virtues and great vices. He had no mediocrity in 
any thing except his ſtature; in his other properties, whether good or bad, he was all 


I 
marked by Nico- 

8 r 1 . . . . ” - . 4 lag Antonio, vol 
qual la Regina di Suetia communicaſſe il de Almeida Societatis Preſbyteri in Brafilia. Theſes Rhe- k. pay, 114) 


Reftor 
"Mus Probatio. 


abi jg el, 


a 0 
(4) Or 23 
Js d it ig 


(5 Nathan, $6. 
, Biblich, 
er1þ t Soc. Jeſs, 


ratz · 77. 


extremes. 


[4] Princes . . . contribute much more to his renown 
than the world of authors poſſibly could.) There is no- 
thing more apt to fill us with admiration of Alexander, 
and make us conceive him poſſeſſed of qualities which 
exceed imagination, than to ſee in every age numbers 
of great Princes, who with all their courage, all their 
intrigues, their prudence, and good ſucceſs, make but 
very ſmall additions to their grandeur. They know 
how to conquer, but not how to make an advanta 
uſe of their victories. See remark [4] in the article 
of CESAR. What did Charles the 5th gain by his 
great advantages over France ? Did he add to his pa- 
ternal dominions by them? Was it not a very conſi- 
derable thing after that great victory, which was gained 
at St. Quintin by his ſucceſſor, to recover what France 
had taken from the ally of the Houſe of Auſtria, the 
Duke of Savoy? And was not even that recovery 
owing to the ſtupidity or treachery of the favourites 

(1) See the arti- of Henry the 2d (1)? 
cle HENRY II, [B] I is not enough to ſay that his opportunities were 
remarks [G] and fawaurable.) I do not deny that they were: all that 
[H]. I mean is, that they miltake the matter who would up- 
on that conſideration detract from Alexander's merit, 
and vindicate the honour of ſuch Princes as have ſpent 
their whole life to no purpoſe in endeavouring at con- 
queſts. I can very well believe that the grand pro- 
jects of Alexander might have tumbled from top to 
{2) See the Pen- bottom, had he had to do with a Seſoſtris, a Cyrus (2), 
{ces diverſes ſur or a Cæſar. But how many great Princes have there 
les Cometes, num. been, who with armies more numerous and more har- 


Bu dened to war than that of Alexander, could have gain- 
ed very little advantage over Darius ? So that his ſuc- 
ceſs did not all depend upon lucky opportunities. See 

(3) Viz. Re- the remarks upon Julius Cæſar (3). 


[CJ] 1: would be à needleſs labour even to draw his 
character.] I refer the reader to a work which any 
one can eaſily conſult, and which has a very current 
fale. I mean St. Evremont's remarks upon the Alex- 


ander of Racine, in the firſt volume of his Miſcellanies, 


marks [A] [UB] 
and [C] of that 
article. 


His ambition, aroſe even to madneſs [DI]. He conſidered jt as criminal 


to 


and his compariſon of Cæſar and Alexander in the 
ſame volume ; which you will find likewiſe in page 
97th of the ſecond volume of the Dutch edition printed 
1693. 

FD) His ambition aroſe even to madneſs.) His fa- 
ther was not at all miſtaken in believing that the 
bounds of Macedon were too ſmall for his ſon (4). (4) Plutarch in 
He ſaid ſo upon the occaſion of Alexander's havin 8 of _ 
tamed one of the wildeſt horſes in the world (5 . 
while he was yet only about fixteen. How could Ma- (5) Bucephalus, 
cedon bound his ambition, when he reckoned the whole 


earth too ſmall a dominion ? He wept when he heard 


the Philoſopher Anaxarchus ſay that there was an in- 

finite number of worlds (6) : His tears were owing to 

his deſpair of conquering them all, fince he had not (6) ——— 
yet been able to make himſelf maſter of one. Juve- 4 fi, pig 466. 
nal paints this ambition of his by a very lively image. 5 

He repreſents Alexander all in a ſweat to be pent up 

in an empire ſo large as the whole earth: 


Unus Pellæo juveni non ſufficit orbis : 
LEſtuat infelix anguſto limite mundi, 
Ut Gyaræ clauſus ſcupulis parvaque Seripho (7). 


the whole world was to Alexander, what a ſmall iſland 

is to maleſactors condemned to confinement in it. If 

they found themſelves bounded in their walks, Alexan- 

der for his part confidered the poſſeſſion of the whole 

earth as the misfortune of being reduced to a ſmall 

corner. A Spaniſh author improves upon Juvenal ; he 

calls the heart of Alexander an arch-heart, in a corner 

of which the whole world lay ſo much at large, that 
there was ſtill room enough for fix worlds more (8). (8) Arch1corap*n, 
But does it not ſeem as if the utmoſt aims of this great 7% _ 5 
heart were ſufficiently confined, ſince his moſt ambi- f, „undo 5,4. 
tious wiſh was to be praiſed by the Athenians ? They Jamente, dexando 
alledge, that the great difficulties which he encoun- lugar para ares 
tered in order to paſs the Hydaſpes forced him to cry . Lorenzo 
out, O Athenians, could you believe to what dangers 1 Onan 


2 expoſe 


(7) Juvenal. Sat. 
10. ver 168. 


„ 


(10 
10. 


(1 


expoſe myſelf for the ſake of being celebrated by you ? 

"Q "AI mia, ages ye ASU tv HA UT ouirey ue 

bu The map d tdb Qui credat, Athenienſes, 
(g) Plutarch in quanta pericula veſtri preconii cauſa ſubeam (9) ? Is not 
the Life of 2 this, one may ſay, to be at the ſame time inſatiable 
ander, pat 698, and contented with very little? Was it not a piece of 
: madneſs to expoſe himſelf to fo many difficulties and 


hardſhips for the ſake of an harangue in his praiſe ? 


.I demens & ſæ vat curre per Alpes, 
(io) Juven. Sat. t pueris placeas & declamatio fias (10). 
10. ver. 166. 
Any one may with my free leave diſcant as much as 
he pleaſes upon the Inconſiſtencies of the heart of man, 
its follies and extravagancies, but I ſhall till be of 
opinion that Alexander's View in this agreed extremely 
with the vaſt unbounded extent of his ambition : he 
wanted to make all future time his own, and be a ſub- 
je of admiration to the lateſt poſterity, which he did 
not expect from the conqueſt of one or of many worlds, 
but from books. He was perfectly in the right; for 
if Greece had not furniſhed him with good pens, he 
would have been as much forgotten long ago, as the 
Kings who reigned in Macedon before the birth of 
Amphitryon. He intereſted himſelf ſo much in the 
ſtate of his reputation after his death, that he wiſhed he 
could return to the world for as long a time as he 
might find ſufficient to inform himſelf in what manner 
(11) Lucianzs, His hiſtorians were received (11). This inſatiable thirſt of 
quomodo conſeri= praiſe prompted him to do more juſtice to the valour 
—_ Hori, of his enemies than to that of his own officers ; for 
_ Pong x whatever he detracted from the latter, and gave to the 
Salmur, former returned with uſury to himſelf. Simplicius fa- 
mam e&ſtimabat in hofie quam in cive ; quippe a ſuis cre- 
debat magnitudinem ſuam deſtrui poſſe, eamdem clariorem 
(12) Quintus fore quo majores fuiſſent quos ipſe viciſſet (12). 
Curtius, lib, 8. [E] He confidered it as criminal to doubt the fucceſs 
circa finem, of his enterpriſes.) They who by his order had put 
Parmenio to death, went not without ſome cauſe of 
inquietude to give him an account of that important 
piece of ſervice ; for they were followed by Deputies 
from the province, of which they had been appointed 
Governors; which Deputies had orders to accuſe them 
of a great many miſdemeanours. They ſet forth the 
acts of rapine and facrilege, which thoſe Governours 
had committed, and their attempts upon the honour of 
their women. Qaum omnia profana ſpoliaſſent, ne ſa- 
cris quidem abſtinuerant : wirginesque & principes femi- 
(13) Item, lib, narum flupra per peſſar, corporum ludibria deflebant (13). 
19. cap. I. Alexander, having examined this accuſation, gave it 
as his opinion that the Deputies had forgot to mention 
the moiſt heinous of all their crimes ; which was, that 
the accuſed had expected that he ſhould never return 
from his expedition into India; for, ſays he, if they 
had conceived any notion of my return, they would 
not have dared to proceed to ſuch violences. Rex cog- 
nita cauſſa, pronunciavit ab accuſatoribus unum & id 
maximum crimen efſe præteritum, deſperationem ſalutis 
ſuæ, nunquam enim talia auſuros, qui ipſum ex India 
foſpitem aut optaſſent reverti aut credidiſſent rever ſurum. 
teitur hos qui dem winxit, DC. autem militum, qui /&vitie 
(14) Idem, ibid, corum miniftri fuerant, interfici julſit (14). 

F] He was impious enough to ſet up for divine ho. 
nours.] A refined piece of policy obliged him to ſpread 
abroad an opinion that he was the fon of Jupiter, and 
to admit of divine adoration. He found by experience 
that this belief inclined the barbarous nations to ſub- 
mit to him. And when all is done, who would dare 
to take arms againſt a conqueror wham he conſidered 
as a God ? It was therefore his intereſt that the world 
ſhould entertain this advantageous opinion of him; and 
indeed he fomented it with great addreſs. He be- 
haved with more reſerve upon that point among the 
Greeks than among the Barbarians. Ter d ENA 
Nelles aal bre DEN - ia le izibiiag. Ad Græcos 

(15) Plutarch · Vero divinitatem uſurpabat modice & parcius (15). The 
ita Alexand, reaſon was, the Greeks had more penetration, and 
.d. 681, A, were leſs averſe to his deſigns. He declared one day 

in publick, that the intereſt of his affairs demanded 


Vol. VII. 


MAC 
to doubt the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes [E]. 
ſet up for divine honours 


degree of weakneſs [G]. Whatever praiſe he may have deſerved on ſome occaſions, 
NESS | upon 
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On one hand he was impious enough to 


FJ, on the other he was ſuperſtitious to an effeminate 


that he ſhould paſs for a God, and that it was his 

wiſh, that the Indians ſhould regard him as ſuch. I. 

lad pene dignum riſu fuit, quod Hermolaus poſtulabat à 

me, ut averſarer Joven cujus oraculo adgnoſcor. An eti- 

am quid Dii reſpondeant, in mea poteflate et? Obtalit 

nomen filii mibi; recipere ipfis rebus quas agimus haud 

alienum fuit. Utinam Indi quogue Deum efſs me cre- 

dant. Fama enim bella conſlant, & ſxpe etiam, quod N; 

Faliò creditum eft, veri vicem obtinuit (16). I can eafi- (16) Quintus 

ly believe that, what with the habit of ſaying it him. Curtius, lib. 8. 
ſelf, what with hearing it from the mouths of ſuch as . * 
flattered him on this head, he impoſed ſo far upon e 
himſelf as ſometimes to believe that he really was a Freinſhemius, 
God, or at leaſt to doubt whether he was not one; 

for there is no variety of fancy ſo extravagant, but ex- 

traordinary good ' fortune and great' power, together 

with the enchantment of an unbounded flattery, are 

capable of inſpiring it (17). But I cannot believe (17) Ni-i! 2 
that ſuch an opinion, or even - ſo vain a doubt 944 credere ae ſe 
could ever take a fixed root in his breaſt, He rivers .g Goa 
ſaid that ſleep and the enjoyment of women, were 5 
the two things which would not allow him to be- Juven. Sat. 4. 
lieve himſelf immortal. EN of Mh Cn er. 70. 

Innes av in T5 Kerle ¹ Rt Eineriatuy a; dare 

pics, ied purvev. do Foreicg v Ot Ku 79 Tags 1a 

adi wwe. Dicebat mortalem ſt e intelligere je potif 

fimum ex ſom no & concubitu, quod ab cadem imbecillitate 

naturam inctſſat laſſitudo & woluptes' (18). His reaſon+ (18) Plutarch. in 
ing was juſt, though it did not follow from the prin- Awad, pag. 
ciples of the heathen Theology, Which is full of Ju- 77s B- Tags alſo 
piter's amoure and his ſucceſs amoug the fair ſex, But EE ap 
as thoſe two calls of nature, which he eonfidered as 'a Amici, pag. 65, 
proof that he was no God, returned frequently, I F. 

cannot ſee how he could poſhbly allow the belief of 

his pretended divinity to fix itſelf in his ſoul. I ſhall 

enlarge further upon this ſubject in the remark upon 

the article Ouy MP1s. 

[G] He was ſuperſtitious to an effeminate degree of | 
weakneſs (1 9] This never appeared ſo much as in (iq) See the ar- 
the year of his death; and it could by no means be ticle of ARIST- 
imputed to his decline of life, and the malignant in. ANPER, re- 
fluence of old age, ſince he had not yet reached three . 
and thirty when he died. This remarkable increaſe 
of ſuperſtition in his breaſt was owing to ſome events, 
which they made him conſider as prelages ſo much the 
more ominous, that he had advanced to Babylon con- 
trary to the advice, which Nearchus had given him 
in the name of ſome Chaldean ſoothſayers. This 
multitude of bad preſages put him into ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that he loſt his conficence both in the Gods 
and men. He believed that heaven had withdrawn 
its protection from him, and that his friends were be- 
come faite, His breaſt felt ſuch inquieiude from this 
difruſt, that he conſidered every accident that hap- 
pened to him, the leaſt out of the common road, as a 
prodigy ; his houſe was perpetually crouded with 
Prieſts and Soothſiyers, and he devoted himſelf entirely 
to ſacrifices, expiations and auguries. Let us hear 
what Plutarch ſays, who relates this affair not Without 
making a reflection upon it. 0 % & A. a; 

„ibu 707% fes Ta N rate xadus ui · wifi 

80. Thr det, Md wv pixpev x 7ws r @viYwv Gers- 

Iv © 14 Tipa iTouiro K Tywiicy, * IAG Jvotror x, AY 
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e (20). Alexander igitur pofiquam ſemel religione (20) Plutateh- 
obſtrictus eft tumultuante trepidante animo præditus, in Alex. p. 7064 
nulla res inſolita & aliena tam oblata exigua eſt quam 

non verteret in prodigium O oftentum, ſed ſacrificantium, 

expiantium, & waticinantium erat regia referia. Ado 

res eſt horrenda incredulitas & contemptio deorum, hor- 

renda item aperſi itio, que aguæ modo vergit ad demiſſa 

7 


r ab ſurdis opinionibus & meta mortales, ut tunc 
Alexandrum. 1. e. As an atheiitical unbelief and a 


«© contempt of the Gods create a dreadful ſtate of mind 
„% on the one hand, ſo likewiſe on the other, does ſu- 
«« peritition.; which, as water always directs its courſe 
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upon the ſcore of continency [II], it is certain that his life was not quite regular in this 


article [7]. 


4% towards low grounds, overwhelms with abſurd con- 
«*« ceits and fearful apprehenſions the dejected mind, 
« as it then did Alexander's.” It is proper to obſerve 
that the advice of the Chaldeans fignified to him by 
Nearchus made ſuch an impreflion upon Alexander, 
that he durſt not enter Babylon, till ſuch time as the 
Greek Philoſophers having diſcovered the 2 of 
his ſcruples, went to wait upon him, and by dint of 
argument made him ſenſible of the vanity of divina- 
2x) Diod. Sicul. tion: and then he made his = into Babylon (21). 
17. pat · m. The unlucky preſages, which taken poſſeſſion of 
029+ his brain obliterated the impreſſions, which he had re- 
ceived from the Philoſ $; the ſcience of the Chal- 
dæans recovered all its former credit with him; he de- 
teſted the Philoſophers, who had adviſed him to enter the 
city, and he fell into a paſſion with all ſuch as en- 
(22) Idem. ibid. deavoured to make him hearken to reaſon (22). See a 
Page 431» further account of Alexander's ſuperſtition in the re- 
marks upon the article of Ariſtander his Soothſayer. 
I have placed it there in order to prevent prolixity in 
this ; and I have followed the ſame method in a great 
many other articles, as I ſhall likewiſe do upon occaſi- 
on afterwards. 

[H] Whatever praiſe he may have deſerved upon the 
ſcore of continency.) The fire of his early youth ap- 
peared ſo cold towards women, that his mother was 
afraid that his indifference went too far, and proceeded 
from impotency. It was in order to fatisfy herſelf in 
this point, that, with the conſent of her hufband, ſhe 
cauſed a very handſome Theſſalian Courtezan to lie 
with Alexander, to thaw his froſt and awake in him 
the youthful taſte of pleaſure. Callixena (for ſuch was 
the Lady's name) exerted all her arts at different times, 

(23) Theophraſ- to provoke him to her embraces, but to no purpoſe (23). 
— referents If this ſtory is true, it would appear that nature, 
Esel, apud Which in every other article had been very diligent in 
Athenzum, lib. favour of this Prince, was in this point remiſs and 
To. cap. 10. pag» backward in her operations. They give out (24) that 
435» he carried his virginity into Afia, that the firſt woman 
-he enjoyed was the widow of Memnon (25) and that 
(24) Plutarch. in till the time of bis marriage, he was a ſtranger to 
Alex. pag. 676. the embraces of all the reſt of the ſex. Nay we are 
. (25) Her name told, that however powerſul were the charms of that 
was Barſena. See Lady, Parmenio was obliged to ſpur him on to her 
—— mo Bag embraces. If this is true, they are miſtaken who re- 
MEMNON:, late that famous inſtance of complaiſance in Alexander 
to Apelles. They ſay that he cauſed his favourite 
26) lian calls miſtreſs (26) to ſit naked to Apelles, and perceiving 
her Pancofte, and that the painter was. ſeized with a violent paſſion for 
Pliny Campaſpe. her, he made him a preſent of her. This ſtory and 
the account which I have juſt quoted from Plutarch 
are quite contradictory to one another, for Memnon's 
widow did not become his prize till after he had made 
himſelf maſter of Damaſcus, and it was at Epheſus 
that he knew Apelles, long before the taking of Da- 
maſcus. One might reconcile theſe two flories, by 
ſuppoſing either that Alexander had never enjoyed his 
miſtreſs, when he made her over to Apelles, or that 
he had cauſed her to be drawn not till after Damaſ- 
cus was taken. But the firſt ſuppoſition contradicts 
the very hiſtory, which is the matter in queſtion, for 
(27) Se wicit, Pliny (27) who relates it does not content himſelf with 
nec forum tantum Obſerving that this miſtreſs of Alexander's was ex- 
| ſuum, ſed etiam tremely handſome (28), and ſhe whom he loved the moſt 
Wecken _ nately ; he carries it further and ſays, that Alexan- 
orifice. Pune der yielded his bed and his affeQion to the painter. 
lian, who relates the ſame ſtory, takes notice that 
(28) Pliny ſays the Lady of whom we are talking came from Lariſſa 
that the repre- in Theſſaly, and that ſhe was the firſt of her ſex who 
ſentation of Ve- melted Alexander into a ſenſe of the pleaſures of love. 
us rifing from Tad s) p 2 o 3 
the Sea wes: e- WTI & TpaT1 Pac e AXiterh@- pines. Cum qua 
pied from the primum Alexander rem habuiſſe dicitur (29). The ſe- 
picture of Cam- cond ſuppoſition, has not the leaſt a nce of pro- 
| paſpe. bability, for conſidering her to 2 woman of 
(29) Ælian. Di- ſuch exquiſite beauty, and one whom he loved ſo ten- 
ver ſ. Hiſt. lib. 12. derly, is it to be imagined. that he would have ſent 
cap. 34 her ſo far as Epheſus, there to have her drawn 
naked? And if he had ſent for Apelles, - ſhould not 
we have met with that circumſtance in thoſe authors 
who have tranſmitted to us the ſtory of that handſome 
preſent ? But after all, this ſecond ſuppoſition does not 
reconcile, by any means, Elian and Plutarch. Where- 


me jam tranſattum eft, precor ne quis Aſiæ rex fit quam 


His 


fore the latter has not as yet given us any ſatisfy in 
proof of his hero's continency. But what he fays af 
terwards upon that ſubject L. a great deal more 
weight. The mother, the wiſe and daughters of Da- 
rius were Alexander's priſoners; Darius's wife was a 
finiſhed beauty, and her daughters were caſt in the 
ſame mould. The young Prince, who had them in 
his power, not only beftowed upon them all the honours 
due to their high rank; but managed their reputation 
with the utmoſt delicacy. They were kept as in a 
cloyſter concealed from the view of all the world, and 
ſecured from the reach of every diſhonourable attempt. 
*QoTy dx iv reren wee, à AN is liek “ 
OvnerTowineg πο 0 , Arne x x) Aαν, . £7%- 
peig lar Quai non in hoſlium caſtris, verum in ja- 
cri & ſandtis Veſts templis ſervate, in abdits extra 
aliorum oculos agerent (30). He did not give the leaſt (30) Plutarch. ia 
handle to ſcandal, either by his viſits, his looks, or os, Page 
his words; and as for the other Perſian Dames, who 25 
were alſo his priſoners, and exquiſite both as to 
face and ſhape, he contented himſelf when he ſaw 
them to ſay with a ſmile, that the Perſian Ladies gave 
a great deal of pain to the eyes; and he conſidered 
them only as ſo many handſome ſtatues (31). He was (31) Iden, ibid. 
oftener than once in good earneſt angry with ſuch, who 
to make their court to him would offer him a pre- 
ſent of handſome boys (32). And he fignified in a (32) Item, bid. 
letter that he had not only never ſeen Darius's wife, 
nor ever dreamt of ſeeing her, but that he never in- 
clined even to encourage any converſation upon the 
ſubje& of that Queen's beauty. *Eyw yep & or: dap 
x&; Ar aper Tyr Azpiiy va, U GC AfA, G. i, 
GN &Ts Tar Avydvlay wip 7h WwopOine airing peo d\- 
dry wire Tor Moyer, Ego enim non ſolum non wvidiſſe in- 
veniar Darii uxorem aut videre cogitaſſtl, verum nec 
verba facientes de ejus decore ſuſtinuiſſe audire (33). (33) Tbid. pag, 
It is no hard matter to reconcile Plutarch and Quintus 77, B. 
Curtius; this latter Hiſtorian ſays (34) that Alexander (34) Seme! omni- 
had not ſeen the wife of Darius above once, and that ve cam widerar 
by chance, as ſhe happened to be in company with her 2% 4% cpr of, 
mother-in-law, when he made her a viſit the day on my OY je 
which they were taken priſoners. Upon this footing viderer, exini- 
Alexander might well enough boaſt that he had never amgue pulcbrite- 
ſeen, that is, he had never viſited the wife of Darius, 224 ju 
This to be ſure is one of the nobleſt of all his actions OS. 
with regard to morals (35), and I do not at all wonder „tum, ſed ples 
that it raiſed the admiration of Darius; of Darius, I rie. O. Curtivs, 
ſay, who ſuffered ſuch alarms upon account of the ho- lib. 4- cap. 10. 
nour of his bed. Let us conſider the viciſſitudes of 

on with which he was agitated upon the news of {35) Diodoru | 
his wife's death. At firſt he ſuſpected that the meſſen- eg reckon © 
ger was come to relate how her honour was attempted, * * 
which he conſidered as the laſt misfortune. But when 
he learnt that his wife was dead, he imagined that 
they had killed her upon account of her reſiſtance to 
the laſcivious defire of the conqueror. This ſurmiſe 
gave him a great deal of pain and indignation. He 
was informed in the next place that Alexander was diſ- 
treſſed to the laſt degree upon account of her death, 
and lamented it as much as Darius himſelf could. 
This was a cruel attack, his grief and rage grew tame, 
and he relapſed into a dreadful inquietade, imagining 
that Alexander's regret was owing to the favours he 
had received from her. At laſt he was aſſured of the 
contrary, and the Gods that if it was not their 
pleaſure to eſtabliſh him again in his Kingdom, they 
would put it in the poſſeſſion of ſo virtuous a conqueror. 
Ladibria meorum nunciaturus es, mibi, & ut credo, 
ie quoque, omni graviora ſupplicio . . . . Nec dubi- 
tavit Darius quin interfecta eſſet, quia neguiſſet contume- 
liam pati. . Ob hac ipſa amantis animus in folli- 
citudinem ſufpicionemque revolutus eft ; defiderium capti- 
ve profetto a conſuetudine flupri ortum eft conjectan .. 
Dii patrii primum mihi ſlabilite regum : deinde fi de 


ac 


ile tam juſtus hoſtis, tam miſericors victor (36). Keen. 


[1] 1t is certain that bis life was not quite regular in 
this article.) Here for inſtance was an irregularicy of 
that kind, his having three or four wives all at the 
ſame time (37), and his cauſing his - miſtreſs Pancaſte (37) Ser 355 
to be drawn naked. The pl of touch were not diele ROX 
enough to ſuffice his paſſion, but he muſt regale his 

4 | eyes 


(40 


$) Paſcit a 
(38) Pale in te 
Dea viſus, Lu- 
cret · lib. I, ver. 


37 


1 Diod Sicu · 
— lib. 17. 

intus Curtius 
in the 6th chap- 
ter of his 6th 
book makes 
their number to 


(40) Horat. E- 
2ſt. 6. lib. 1. 
ver. 45+ 


(41) Pellice 360, 
tetidem quot Da- 
rii fuerant, rei- 
am implebant ; 
as ſpadonum 
45 & ii 
muliebria pen 
adſueti, ſequeban- 
tur. Hee | 6s 
frregrints infecta 
moribus weteres 
Philippi milites, 
rudis natio ad 
wvoluptates, a ver- 
ſabantur. Quint. 
Curtius, lib. 6. 
cap. 6. num. 8. 


(42) Q. Curt. 
lib. 5 cap. 6. & 
lid. 6. cap. 2. 


caps 5. 


(44) Athen. lib. 
13. page 603. 


48) 0. 
N 


(46) Idem, lib. 
8. cape 9. 


(47) Eumenes 
Cardianus, & 
Drodorys Ery- 
tbræus, a 
Atbenæum, lib. 
10. cap, 9. pag» 
434. 


(43) One Proteas 
a Macedonian, 


140) Nuod dues 


conpios capicbat, . 


Quint. Curt, lib, 
* Cap» 7. 


(so) Idem, ibid. 
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His exceſſes with regard to wine were prodigious | K ], and the cruelty 
he diſcovered towards the inhabitants of Tyre is quite inexcuſeable [ L }, 
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which 
How- 


ever, for all theſe vices he had divine honours paid him after his death, and even under 


eyes with the naked beanties of his miſtreſs in painting ; 
an evident ſign that he indulg d them the ſame way upon 
the revealed charms of the original. Wherefore it is 
plain he gave into an exceſs, and ſuch an exceſs as the 
god Mars in his amonrs with Venus did not know, if 
we judge of him from the words of Lucretius (18). 
One could more eafily excuſe this naughty pleaſure of 
the eyes, in thoſe who are incapable of further enjoy- 
ment, paſcon gli avidi ſeuardi. But this wanton luxury 
of Alexander, however criminal, was nothing in cotn- 
pariſon with what he did after his great ſuccels. I do 
not talk of his concubines, which he muſt needs have 
to the ſame number with Darius, that is as many as 
there were days in the year; for the hiſtorian (49) who 
tells us that thele concubines were every evening pre- 
ſented to him that he might pick out one with whom 
to paſs the night, takes notice that Alexander. ſeldom 
made any ſuch choice. It is certain that the eaſtern 
Princes piqu'd themſelves upon theirSeraglios,and among 
the reſt Solomon their firſt precedent in this cuſtom, 
did not enjoy all their miſtreſſes. They made uſe of 
them in much the ſame manner that the Sultans do 
in theſe days ; they aſſembled a great number for the 
ſake of being able to make the better choice of a few z 
the reſt ſerved as a ſhew of opulence, like ſo man 

ſuperfluous moveables in a richly furniſhed houſe, whic 

are never made uſe of, and which the maſter does not 
ſo much as know of. Exilis domus eſt ubi non & mul- 
ta ſuperfant, Et dominium fallunt, & proſunt fari- 
bas (40). Such Kings as pride themſelves in fine ſta- 
bles, make uſe of a very ſmall number of their horſes ; 
they let the greateſt part of them live and die without 
once proving them. And ſome furniſh magnificent 
libraries, and yet never touch a book. Wherefore it 
would be too equivocal an argument of Alexander's 
incontinency to alledge the great number of his miſ- 
treſſes. Though it is certain that this equipage and 
the reſt of his apparatus of luxury gave juſt cauſe of 
offence to his old ſubjects the Macedonians (41), and 
ought to blaſt his memory : but we ſhall ſee more ex- 
preſs evidences to the prejudice of his reputation. He 
cauſed a conſiderable number of ladies of pleaſure to 
be ſet down at his table, and he accepted of Bagoas 
who had been Darius's Minion (42). Nabarzanes ac- 


ap cepta fide occurrit, dona ingentia ferens, inter que Ba- 


goas erat ſpecie fingulari ſpade, atque in ipfo flore putri- 
tiæ, cui & Davius fherat adſuetus, & mox Alexander 
adjuevit (43). One cannot repreſent his diſſolute life 
in ſtronger colours than Athenæus has done. ®:Ao was 
1 55 FX woot); PT "AniterdVo; 6 Prov. Aix lep 78. 
% TW T#pl Thy is Ale belag Bay dαον T5 thyys 8744 aire: 
Ours mar9x, tr i n bedrgu d A ND Ad G 
N e, xa rior dial imifÞorncdrlw wile xpoTy t& 
N naw araxna oa; inn, Alexander Rex ad 
in ſaniam amore puerorum exarfit. Dicearchus libro de 
facrifitio quod ad Ilium prractum oft, eunuchum Bagoam 
ade ipſum deperiiſſe ſeribit, ut reſupinus in conſpectu 
theatri totius eum ſuaviaretur,acclamante vera cum plauſu 
Speatorum turba, & tanquam ad iteranda oſcula invi- 
tante, paruiſſe, atque rur ſam inflexa cervice baſia conge- 
minaſſe (44). | 
His exceſſes with regard to wine were prodigious. 

He got drunk, and in har condition c 
ſand extravagancies. It was owing to wine that he 
killed Clitus who had ſaved his life, and burnt Per- 
ſepolis one of the moſt beautiful cities of the eaſt (45). 
The Courtezan Thais, who was no leſs a votary of 
Bacchus than of Venus (46), puſhed him on to this 
action, which cireumſtance made it only the more 
heinous. They who wrote journals of his life (47) 
obſerved that ſometimes he would ſleep out his crapula 
for two days and two nights at a ſtretch. Had he 
been eaſily fuddled, it would have been more excuſable 
if he had ſomerimes ſunk into that weakneſs ; but he 
was one who could drain twenty very large cups before 
he was drunk. Accordingly he died of a debauch of 
this kind; that was the bed of hohour in which he 
expired. He would needs propoſe a health to the ſtrong- 
eſt: drinker of that age (48), and was obliged to empty a 
bowl which held a-monftrous den (49), which he had 
no ſooner done than he fell down dead, and was taken 
ill of the diſeaſe which proved fatal to him (50). Plu- 


the 


tarch refutes this account (51) : he ſays it is falſe that (52) Plutarch. in 
Alexander either drained the cup of Hercules, or felt Anand. pag. 
all at once ſuch a violent pain in his back as if it had [ D] — 3 
been Rruck through with a lance ; theſe fables, ſays he, tels HERGU- 
are deſigned for the mournful embelliſhment of a tra- LES. 
gick ſcene. Tab ra Tavis PITT, abi ve Our, b too N 
1 wurde mayer thidlev nas Twrali; md cas); 
Hee putaverant quidam ſeribenda quaſi magne fabulæ 
tragicum exodium & lamentabile fingentes (52). But he (52) Plutarch, 
owns that this Prince did nothing but drink all that 10. 
day on which he was taken ill. And that is granting 
enough in favour of the general propoſition that Alex- 
ander died of too much liquor. Who could have be- 
lieved that ſuch a raſh wartiour ſhould have received 
his mortal wound at table? Hear what Seneca ſays 
upon this head. Alexandrum tot itinera, tot prælia, to! 
biemes, per quas, vita temporum, locorumque difficultate, 
tranſierat, tot flumina ex ignoto cadentia, tot maria tu- 
tum dimiſerant, intemperantia bibendi, & ille Herculea- 
nus ac fatali ſcyphus perdidit (53). Diodorus Siculus {oa E- 
(54) relates, that Alexander, after he had already P. S3. 
drank too much, would needs drain Hercules's cup, (54) Lib. 17. 
and that he had no ſooner done it than he was ſeized /“ Hrem. 
with a violent pain, as if he had received a ſurious 
blow. This then was the only poyſon which killed 
him, by which the Aſtrologers carried their cauſe a- 
gainſt the Philoſophers (55) : for the affair of the real (55) = the quo 
poyſon was forgotten fixteen years before the death enced roy 
of Alexander, and in all appearance they who played remark (G]. 
the informers in that affair, had no other deſign, than 
to oblige Olympias with a pretence to put a great num- 
ber of people to death, which ſhe eſſected accordingly. 
Ariſtotle was accuſed among the reſt, barely upon the 
word of one Agnothemis, who pretended to have heard 
Antigonus ſay, that Arittotle had communicated to An- 
tipater the particular poyſon, which was to be 
uſed (56). We muſt not forget that Alexander cauſed ( „ im gen 
the funeral of Calanus (57) to be celebrated in a pom- 1 2 ous 
pous manner, with a funeral oration, combats, ſolemn 
mes and all the uſual rites; but conſidering the (57) An Indian 
runken humour of the Indians, he took it in his head a us tone _ 
to inſtitute a trial of ſkill in drinking (58); and he yes _—_ 
propoſed three prizes for the conquerors, the firſt of mony. 
which was a talent. Of thoſe who entered the lift 
there were thirty five died upon the ſpot, and fix more (5*) COS 
who followed immediately after. Promachus the con- 77 2 
queror had emptied four gallons (59), but he died with- Chares Mityle- 
in three days after his victory. ræus in Hiſſeriis 
[L] The cruelty which he diſcovered tewards the in- de _ cot 
habitants of Tyre is quite inexcuſable.) The gocd for- 1 16. 5 
tune of Alexander, which till that time had run with 
the rapidity of a torrent, found before that place a (59) Ibid. 
ſtrong bank, which ſtopped its progreſs for ſeveral 
months (61). That Prince was too ſenſible what bad 1 4½ and. 5 
effects that interruption might have; he would loſe the 437. f 
principal wheel of his machine, if he gave room to be- hs 
lieve that it was poſſible to ſtop his courſe. Where- ., rg Art 
fore finding a thouſand ſubjects of chagrin both in rai- zug werds: Hine 
ſing the ſiege and carrying it on, he reſolved to make {we nvidia De- 
ſome new efforts againſt that city. Hic rex fatigatus am, five jato, ra- 
flatuerat ſoluta obſidione AFgyptum petere, quippe quum 72 4 yl a on” 
Afiam ingenti celeritate percurriſſet circa muros unius ur. cr plum per 
bis rot wy tot maximarum rerum opportunitate dimifſa. [upprimitur. Flo- 
Ceterum tam diſcedere invitum quam morari pudebat. rus, lib. 1. cap. 
Famam quoque qua plura quam armis everterat ratus le- 73: 
viorem fire, ſi Tyrum quaſi teſtem ſe poſſe vinci reliqui/- : 
ſet. Igitur nequid inexpertum omitterct c (62). His bay Q. Curtius, 
new attempts ſucceeded, he took the city by ſtorm, but . r 4+ 
he ſullied the honour of his victory by his cruelty. 
He gave orders to ſet fire to the houſes, and to put to 
the ſword all that had not retired into the temples, 
and he cauſed two thouſand. of the inhabitants, who 
had eſcaped the fate of the reſt, not ſo much by the 
mercy of the ſoldiers as the fatigue of killing, to be 
crucified. Trifte deinde ſpectaculum wiforibus ira præ- 
buit regis : duo millia in quibus occiendi defecerat rabies — 
erucibus adfixi per ingen litoris ſpatium pependerunt (63). (62) Idem, ibid. 
There is not a Prince in theſe modern days, but would 
have had a thouſand pens againſt him, to degrade him 


(600 Plutarch. 


from all his glory, for a twentieth part of the cruel- 
ties which Alexander at that time committed. 
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the Roman Emperors there were ſome families which choſe him for their tutelar God [Ai | 
Flattery had no part in this, as it had in thoſe divine honours which were paid him while 
he lived : it was a fincere piece of ſuperſtitious veneration. He died at Babylon about thirty 
three years of age. Some ſay that he was poiſoned, but a great number will not admit 


304 


(a) See Plutarch that account for true (a). It is certain that after his death his — were broke into 
ren 22 a great many pieces; but the fragments were valuable, and made the Greek Nation a 
the end Co long time renowned and powerful in Aſia, He was not long about his conqueſts ; for 
09A —— he paſſed the Helleſpont in the ſecond year of the 111th Olympiad, and died in the firſt 
[X]- of the 114th. He was born the firſt year of the 106th, and began his reign in the firſt 


of the 111th (6), 
cannot be ſaid in diminution of his glory, that treachery had any great ſhare in his tri- 
umphs [N]. It is needleſs to take notice that his father Philip was deſcended from Hercules, 
and Olympias his mother from Achilles, 
it could have been, if it had been in his power to have choſen it in hiſtory. 
this place paſs in ſilence the account of bis wives and children, referring it to the article of 
ROXANA. Though it would be agreeable enough to the nature of this Dictionary to 
take notice of all the miſtakes, which have been committed with regard to this Con- 


queror, I ſhall remark only a few of them, 


[M There were ſome families who choſe him for their 
tutelar God.) I dare not aſſert that the doublet of this 
Prince, which they boaſted to have in their poſſeſſion 
at Rome, was conſidered as a kind of pledge of the 
favour of heaven; for there is not much to be reckon- 
ed upon Caligula's having made uſe of it on a certain 
ſolemn day. Caligula was none of your ſuperſtitious 
= and if he had been a Chriſtian I do not be- 
ieve he would have had a great deal of faith in the 
ſcapulary. Not that I deny that there are inſtances 
of all the childiſh pranks of ſuperſtition in the moſt 
flagitious wretches. But however that be, I can ſay 
nothing of Caligula's ſentiments with regard to that 
relique of Alexander, ſince Dion has been filent upon 
this ſubje& (64). Caracalla had a warm enough zeal 
for Alexander : that Emperor imitated him in the 
faſhion of his arms, his drinking equipage, and in his 
ſoldiers : he perſecuted the Peripateticks, and would 
needs burn all the books of the founder of that ſect, 
becauſe of the report of his having been acceſſory to 
the poyſoning of Alexander. He gave a great many 
other marks of his veneration for that conqueror ; but 
I ſhall take care not to follow the example of a learn- 
(65) Barthius in ed critick (65), who makes uſe of theſe facts to prove 
. Statium, vol. 1. that they paid a religious adoration to Alexander. What 
age 40g he cites from Trebellius Pollio and Lampridius imports 
a quice different thing. The firſt of theſe two hiſto- 

Tians informs us, that it was a current belief that the 

effigies of Alexander ingraved in gold or ſilver com- 

municated proſperity to ſuch as carried it about with 

them. The other tells us that in the city of Arcena 

there was a temple conſecrated to Alexander the great. 

Alexandri nomen accepit (Alexander Severus) quad in 

templi dicato apud Arcenam urbem Alexandra magno na- 

tus effet, quum caſu illuc die feflo Alexandri pater cum 

uxore patriæ ſolennitatis implendæ cauſa veniſſet. Cui 

ret argumentum eft quod eadem die natalem habet hic 

(66) Lampridius, Mammeæ Alexander, qua ille Magnus exceſſit e vita (66). 
in Alexandro Se- This paſſage ſhews that the inhabitants of Arcena held 
839. dba. 1. an annual feaſt in honour of Alexander upon the day 
* on which he died. We ſee how the feaſt of ſeveral 
Saints are managed at this day, they fall upon the 

day of their death. As for the paſſage in 'Trebellius 

Pollio I ſhall quote it at full length, for the ſake of 

ſuch readers as either have not a great many other 

books, or do not care to ſtir from their ſeats to con- 

ſult that author, In the mean time ſuch as have no 

curioſity to know what he ſays may ſkip over the 

following lines. Videtur mihi non pratermittendum de 

Macrianorum familia, que hodieque floret, id dicere quod 

ſbeciale ſemper babuerunt. Alexandrum Magnum Mace do- 

nem wiri in annulis & argento, mulieres in reticulis & dex 

trocheriis, & in annulis, Qin omni ornamentorum genere, 

exſculptum ſemper habuerunt : eo uſque ut tunice & limbi 

& penulz matronales in familia ejus hodieque fint que 

Alexanari effigiem de liciis variantibus, monſtrent. Vidi- 

mus proxime Cornelium Macrum in eadem familia wirum, 

quum cenam in templa Herculis daret, pateram eledtri- 

nam, gue in medio wultum Alexandri haberet, & in 

circuitu omnem biftoriam contineret ſignis brevibus & mi- 


#utulis, pont iſici propinare, quam quidem circumferri ad 


(64) Lib. 59. 


ſeveral 
cauſes 


The Jews pretend that he determined 


omnes tanti illius viri enpidiſſimos juſft. Quod idcirco 
poſui, quia dicuntur juvari in omni attu ſuo, qui Alexan- 
drum expreſſum vel auro geſtitant vel argento (67). I 
mall not inſiſt upon the prayers which Juſtin mentions ; 
for they are no proof of a fixed inſtitution of worſhip. 
The Macedonians at that time were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation ; and like people a drowning they catched 
at every thing in their way. At ſuch a juncture as is 
uſual to canoniſe thoſe, who have neither temple nor 
feaſt· day ſet apart in their honour, Mean time if the 
reader wants to hear what Juſtin ſays upon that occa- 
ſion, he may ſatisfy himſelf without the trouble of 
riſing. Hoc cum nuntiata per omnem Macedoniam efſent, 
portæ urbium clauduntur, luctu omnia replentur, nunc 
orbitatem amiſſorum filiorum dolebant, nunc excidia urbi- 
um metuebant, nunc Alexandri Philippique Regum ſuorum 
nomina ficuti Numina in auxilium vocabant. Sub illi: 
fe non ſolum tutos, verum etiam victores orbis terrarum 
extitiſſe, ut tuerentur patriam ſuam quam gloria rerum 
geſtarum calo proximam * gk ac opem affliftis 
ferrent ques furor & temeritas Ptolemei Regis perdidifſet, 
orabant (68). 

[N] It cannot be ſaid... that treachery had any 
great ſhare in his triumphs.) Read that paſſage in 
Pauſanias, where he ſets forth the prejudice done at 
different times to the liberties of Greece, by the prac- 
tices of thoſe who yielded to corruption. There you 
will find that Philip of Macedon made uſe of ſuch 
correſpondencies in order to aggrandize himſelf ; but 
that Alexander his ſon was ſo happy as to ſtrengthen 
and augment his intereſt without theſe means. Kara 
A ru Ain Baca Tg Ale, Auxidiziwors Y] - 
Atwy por & νεον jm r by ENMA⁰nαν db Tis Av. oi 
Os K He N,! ai by 155 EMad, bd pe dN. 
„ bre 1dT8 gore The Mei; id paoar, *Antavrdhe dl 
70 0OAmn8 ado x,” 4 Wruxia wire dh wpodbVwy x) 
8x KH Nos weerdinYinas, Philippo vero Amynte filio 
ad Græciæ imperium adſpirante unam invenias proditio- 
nis immune m Spartam: ceteras Græcorum urbes non ma- 
gis peſtilentia ſuperiorum temporum, quam proditiones de- 
leverunt. Alexandri felicitas effecit, ut nullum mag- 
nopere inſigne proditionis exemplum, quo res ejus adjute 
fuerint, poſſit commemorari (69). This oppolition be- 
tween the characters of the father and the characters of 
the ſon is very well marked by Juſtin. Nulla apud 
eum (Philippum) turpis ratio vincendi, . . . Amicitias 
utilitate, non fide colebat. Gratiam fingere in odio, in 
gratia offenſam ſimulare, inſtruere inter concordantes odia, 
apud utrumgue gratiam quærere, folennis illi conſuetude . . . 
Huic Alexander filius ſucceſſit, & wirtute & vitiis pa- 
tre major. Vincendi ratio utrique diverſa. Hic aperte, 
ille artibus bella tratabat. Deceptis ule gaudere hofti- 
bus, hic palam fufis. Prudentior ille confilio, hic animo 
magnificentior (70). 
fortune has better ſhewn how liberal ſhe was of her 
favours towards Alexander, for in ſhort all men are 
naturally led to extenuate a great deal the glory of a 
conqueror, or rather to efface it intirely, when they 
know, that he has corrupted the Generals of his ene- 
mies, and the Governors of the places, which he de- 
ſigned to beſiege. 
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He had one very particular piece of good fortune, which is, that it (5) According t 


thus Calvifus, 


Who makes the 
death of Alexan. 
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and that thus his extraction was as illuſtrious as rte dane fallen 
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Rome, 321 years 
before the birth 
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$) Juſtin, lib, 


24. cap. Fo 
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g) Pauſanias, 


lib. 7. cap. 10. 
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There is ro point, in which (70) Juſtin. libe 


cap · 8. page 
+ 207+ 


baſſadors to him 455. 
te) In the article tion [2]. An 


J The Jews pretend that he determined ſeveral 
cauſes which they had with their neighbours.) They al- 
ledge,that three different nations applied to Alexander for 
a reſlitution of their properties unjuſtly held in poſſeſſion 
by the Jews. The Canaanites who had eſcaped from 
the arms of Joſhua came from Africa to complain of 
the uſurpation of the Jews; the Egyptians came to 


demand the plate, which the Jews upon their departure - 


from Egypt had borrowed of them: and the Arabians, 

as * of Iſrael and the children of Keturah, 

came to demand their ſhare of the inheritance of A- 
(51) He went braham. Rabbi Gibea Ben-Peſiſa (71) defended 
alſo by the name the cauſe of the Jews. The plaintiff; ve ſome 
of —_— paſſages in the Scriptures, and upon the firſt reply of 
— Lawyer, the Rabbi taken likewiſe from the Scriptures, they had 
according to the no more to ſay, but retired in confuſion. Sure never 
accovnt of Abra- was cauſe more eaſily gained. I cannot conceive 
ham m_ ge, What that unanſwerable reply could be, which Gibea 
Sepher e made the Egyptians. One would think he muſt have 
Da Pelyga- made uſe of this principle, that the Jews had performed 


me triumph. ſo much work for the Egyptians, that the value of 
page 287. what they borrowed, was not equal to the loweſt 
(52) Adverſus wages that an artificer might expect. Tertullian (72) 


Marcionem, tom. has related ſome where the conferences, which as the 
+ Cs Jews pretend paſſed between their Envoys and thoſe of 
the Egyptians, and he ſays the Egyptians gave up 
their plate, as ſoon as they heard the pretenſions of the 

Jews grounded upon their hard labours in Egypt. He 

ſeems by virtue of this argument to approve of their 

keeping the plate which had been lent them; but it 

is certain that to found ſuch pretenſions upon ſuca a 

right were to introduce the knaviſh X v9, wa of mo- 

dern caſuiſts; according to this principle how could 

one find fault with a ſervant, who robbed his maſter to 

the value of his wages? Nay the cauſe of ſuch a ſer- 

vant would be better than that of the Iſraelites, ſince 

theſe carried off the properties of thoſe for whom they 

had not laboured; they laboured for the Prince, and 

took their wages of private perſons. It was the 

{ame caſe, as if the Proteſtants in France, who have 

been perſecuted to the confiſcation of their goods, 

ſhould upon their departure for foreign countries indem- 

nify themſelves upon their Catholick neighbours. 

Wherefore the only way to jultify the conduct of the 

Iſraelites is, by pleading the expreſs command of God 

Almighty, who as ſovereign Lord of all things can 

as he pleaſes transfer property from one perſon to ano- 

ther. It is needleſs to ſay that theſe actions entered 

before Alexander againſt the Jews are mere fables; it 

is ſufficient to obſerve that this ſtory is told in a diffe- 

75 Faraſch. 61. rent manner in the ky 32 Rabba (73) from what 
48 21. it is in the Gemara Babylonica (74). I ſhould be 
| Ke loth to conſider Alexander's journey to Jeruſalem as 
unpb. pag. 28 3. A fabulous ſtory; though indeed the account of it which 
Joſephus (75) has left us, may well enough be fabulous 

(74) Ad Titul. in ſome points. Whoever pleaſes may aſſert that it is 
Sanbedr, cap. 11+ ſo throughout: the filence of heathen writers, who have 


832 *#%- related ſo many leſs remarkable occurrences, in the life 

pag. 285, — of this Prince, which happened in countries at leaſt 

as obſcure as Judea, may be a ſtrong reaſon for thoſe 

(75) Joſeph. who chooſe to hold it as a fable, but it is not ſufficient 
Antiquitat, Hb. with me. 

OP [P] Some ſay that the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors 

to him.) This is made a matter of doubt, al- 

t though Clitarchus has affirmed it; for the veracity of 

2 — this author is not greatly depended upon (76). He 

ur ingeni- 


un, fider infama.. Was one of Alexander's retinue, and by that means had 
tar, Wuintil, lib, pu opportunities of the beſt information; but that 
10. cap. 1. gnifies nothing when a man takes it in his head to 
make lies. A modern author (77) ſays, that Embaſly 
(7) Johannes of the Romans is received as a fabulous ſtory, becauſe 
Fide = neither the Roman hiſtorians, nor Ptolemy and Ariſto- 
pag. 130. ex Ru- bulus have made mention of it. Romanos Alexandrum 
perto in Hifler, M. legatione weneratos eſt contra Memnonem c. 24. 
Heede Plinjum 4b. 42 a — lib. VII. 
— od de ea re fileant non ſolum ſeriptores Romani omnes, 
=p * 2 & RR & Ari 
dri Sacius, alter etiam Dux 


Vol. VII. 


M A C 


cauſes which they had with their neighbours [OJ]. Some ſay that the Romans ſent Am- 
Livy in talking of this Prince has blundered into a contradic- 
one of the beſt of our Poets ſeems to have contradicted himſelf upon 
THALESTRSS the fame ſubject [ RJ. We ſhall ſee elſewhere (c) whether it be probable that the Queen 


of 


I do not find in the 24th chapter of the extracts which 
Photius gives us from Memnon, that Alexander had 
received an embaſly from Rome. One can as little 

ther it from Pliny : for all that he ſays concerning 
it is, that Clitarchus had ſpoke of ſach a thing. 

[2] Livy in talking of this Prince has blundered 
into a contradiftion.} He is at a good deal of pains 
in enquiring into the events that might have happened, 
if Alexander, after the conqueſt of Aſia, had carried the 
war into Italy; and he alledges that upon that occaſion 
the Romans would have made choice of Papyrius 
Curſor to lead their armies againſt him. Haud dub? 
illa ætate, qua nulla virtutum feracior fuit, nemo unus 
erat vir quo magis innixa res Romana flaret : quin eum 
farem DESTINARANT animis magno Alexandro ducem, 


fi arma Aſia perdomita in Europam wertiſſet (78). The (78) T. Living, 


hiſtorian's digreſſion is by no means a long one; and lib. 9. cap. 16, 


yet towards its middle he declares that he does not be- 

lieve that the fame of Alexander had reached Rome. 

He ſays fo for the ſake of anſwering an objection (79). (79) II vero pe- 
The Greeks, jealous of the glory of their conquerors, % , gur 
the Romans, to ſach a height as to make encomiums , gui Partho- 
upon the Parthian bravery at the expence of the Ro- run quo ue contra 
mans, on purpoſe to obſcure the latter, ſaid that the n»men Rowanun 
Roman courage would have ſunk at the mere Ma- Lz ,t 
jeſty of Alexander's name, and the report of his re- em = a ſpirit 
nown. Livy anſwers, that there was no danger of that fyeral —— tB 
to a people, who had never ſo much as heard his name c-rning the affairs 
mentioned. But to what purpoſe then did they propoſe of the times) 
Papyrius Curſor for General of the Roman forces, in ee ſolent, 
caſe Alexander, fluſhed with the conqueſts in Aſia, had 3 
made war in Italy? One cannot juſtify Livy in this; quem r 
his diſtraction, his want of attention, in a word his Fama qur- 
contradiction of himſelf, are very viſible. Din ne 

[R] One of the beſt of our Poets ſeems to have con- eee 3 
tradifted himſelf upon the ſame ſubject.] I have not 1886, ſufinere 
by me the remark, which Des-Marets of the ven potuerit popu» 
French Academy publiſhed upon Des Preaux's ſatires 4 Romanus, 
about the year 1674 (a) 3 but I retain a confuſed re- Lins. lib. 9. 
membrance that he animadverted ſeverely upon the ON 
following beautiful and witty invective (80). 

) In Sat. 8. 
uot donc, d witre avis, fut. ce un fon qu' Alexandre ? 2 
Dui? cet tcervele qui mit Þ Aſie en cendre 
Ce fougueux Angeli qui de ſang altert 
Maitre du monde entier iy trowvoit trop ſerri ? 
L'enrag qu'il toit, nt Rai d une Province, 

Au il it gouverner en bon & ſage Prince, 
Sen alla follement & penſant fire Dieu 

Courir comme un Bandit qui n'a ni tu ni lieu, 
Et trainant avec foi les horreurs de la guerre 
De Ja waſte folie emplir toute la terre. | 
Heureux! fi de ſon tems pour cent bonnes raiſons 
La Macedoine eut eu de Petites Maiſons ; 

Et gu un ſage Twteur Peiit en cette demeure, 

Par avis de Parens, enfermt de bonne heure. 


« Pray what was Alexander in your ſenſe? 

«© A fool belike. Yes, faith, Sir, much the ſame; 
« Acrack-brain'd huff, that ſet the world on flame; 
« A lunatic broke looſe, who in his fit 

« Fell foul on all; invaded all he met, 

* Who, Lord of the whole globe, yet not content, 
„ Lack'd elbow-room, and ſeem'd too cloſely pent. 
„ What madneſs was't, that born to a fair throne, 
« Where he might rule with juſtice and renown, 
« Like a wild robber, he ſhould chooſe to roam, 

« A pitied wretch, with neither houſe nor home. 
And hurling war and ſlaughter up and down, 

% Thro' the wide world make his vaſt folly known, 
« Happy, for ten good reaſons had it been, 

© If Macedon had had a Bedlam then: 

«© That there with keepers under cloſe reſtraint 

* He might have been from. frantic miſchief pent.” 


us hiſtorici, uterque Alexan- The. critic to the beſt of my remembrance went upon 
| poſtea Rex Agi. this obſervation, that in another place Des Preaux had 


made 
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leviſſimi ex Græ- 
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of the Amazons made a long journey on purpoſe to lye with this Prince, or that the () Father | 


irche r in his 


(4) In the arti- Pamphilian Sea retired in order to facilitate the march of the Macedonian army (d). A !.. 


tle PHASELIS, 


If for rallying his troops he had made uſe of a horn, whoſe ſound carried to the extent & Unvre, lib. a. 


Pe I. Cap. 7 ſays 


of two hundred furlongs, one or other of the Hiſtorians who have reached us would have that mdf 
mentioned it, and there would have been no occaſion to ſearch for it in a manuſcript in % Seri; 


Arifictl.s ad A. 


the Vatican (e). As for the contempt which they ſay he had for a perſon who had given T 5.. 
him proofs of an uncommon flight of hand [SJ, I am far from reckoning it among the I 4 


number of fables, 


made an encomium upon Alexander, and compared him 
to Lewis XIV. And. it was not Des-Maret's fault if 
his criticiſm was not made uſe of as a handle to accuſe 
Des Preaux of a treaſonable offence, ſufficient to draw 
the King's indignation upon him. But the public were 
ſo prepoſſeſſed in the Poet's favour, and bore ſuch a grate- 
ful ſenſe of the entertainment which his ſatires afforded 
them at the expence of ſeveral perſons, that Des-Ma- 
ret's remarks were not regarded. 'Though they had 
been never ſo judicious and concluſive, they would 
have met with the ſame neglect; the ſeaſon was not 
favourable to them, and that is a point which an au- 
thor ought as carefully to ſtudy as a Gardiner. One 
may apply upon this occaſion the quotation in the 
($1) Parcendom margin (81). 
— e Ie He ſhould have ſaid, in the year 1674, at 
es a tees © 6708. 78 410. Rau. Carr. 
gui_diliguntur, [S] The contempt which be had for a perſon who had 
Cicero, de Ora given bim proofs of an uncommon ſlight of hand.) We 
pry, lib. 2. cap. find an account of this ſtory in ſeveral modern authors. 
oo Mr. de la Mothe le Vayer in his inſtruction of the 
(82) La Mothe Dauphin (82) has made uſe of it as follows: There 
le Vayer, tom. f. “ axe arts of fo little conſideration, and which conſiſt 
_ NS in 4e in ſuch uſeleſs ſubtilties, that a Prince may with a 
very good grace be unſkilled in them; nay he 
'*« ought not to diſcover the leaſt regard for them, nor 
reward thoſe who make them their ſtudy with any 
«* recompence leſs 8 than their performances. 
There was a man preſented himſelf before Alexan- 
% Quintil. Ei- “ der (*), ſo dexterous at throwing of chich peaſe thro? 
*ut. lib. 2. cape 4 the eye of a needle,that he would throw a great num- 
oo ber one after another, at a very great diſtance, with- 
out miſſing. Alexander ordered him a buſhel of 
« the grain as a reward of his induſtry. This 1s an 
example of what all Kings ought to practiſe on like 
*© occaſions.” The book and chapter in Quintilian 
are right quoted, but the words are very ill tranſlated ; 
that paſſage in the original runs thus: MaTavolezpic 
guoque eft guæ dam, id eſt, ſupervacua artis imitatio, quæ 
nihil ſane nec boni nec mali habeat, ſed vanum laborem : 
qualis.illius fuit qui grana ciceris ex ſpatio diſtante miſſa in 


Art: S ge: Fes. 
ences tle My, De. 
mis 2 de Mat 


. . * 1 6 2 . 
acum continuo & fine fruflratione inſerebat, quem cum 1 3 


ſpectaſſet Alexander, donaſſe dicitur ejuſdem leguminis 

modio, Quod quidem premium fuit ith opere digniffi- 

mum. The dexterity of this performer of wonders 

did not conſiſt, as la Mothe has it, in throwing a chich- 

pea through the eye of a needle, ſtanding at a very great 

diſlance, That was as little prakticabfe, as what our 

Saviour propoſes as an impoſlibility. Evzorwryey iss 

xaos (or rather xπEEů d T .ιπẽjm . fafile- 

Ae dun, 4 FAST» fig Th gα ,, 7s O18 tr (83). ($3) Matth, xix. 
i. e. It is eafier for a camel (or rather a cable) to 24 

*« paſs through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 

* to enter the kingdom of God.“ The man's dexte- 

rity lay here ; he put a pea into his mouth, and di- 

reed it fo with his breath as to ſtick it upon the point 

of a needle, placed at ſome conſiderable diſtance. Nau- 

dzus has happily enough expreſſed this, without ma- 

king uſe of the very words of Quintilian (84), or;mif. (54) Aude. 

taking his ſenſe as the above-cited author has done. A wk 

I do not remember in my reading to have met with ©c+-2 minut'ſſima 
any reflection upon Alexander for his contemptuous * mage iter 

treatment of this peaſe- blower. Plato would have 5 1 acum cer 
judged the ſame way of this dexterity with Alexander. 3 
For all the world but himſelf admired the addreſs of ar ble, 7 
one Anniceris, who was ſuch a maſter of the art of /c :/+ en gabe, in 


driving, that he made a hundred turnings in his cha- #9" {«dio@ art 


riot without deviating in the leaſt from the firſt PN alt 
track (85). Plato's opinion was, that one who had taken CE og: 
ſo much Pains to make himſelf perfect in ſuch an Studi; lea. 
uſeleſs Art, was not capable of great Excellencies. 

Ida re, Thy df airy 0723s d, Wan (35) Lucien. in 
dB rely ifs, Tov tig winpe ro, xt 800; dh Tory rh I. Nu. 
@pov1idhe * Jar ft, dig Y N ru cdu oi. 
F&ray Yep airs Thy dev ti; ixtna d mel;3iioray d vel n 
6Arywits Twr d Freud Gro t xiv, Plato nimiam 
ejus induſtriam reprehendit, inquiens, fiert non poſſe, ut, 
qui rebus tam nullius pretii operam navaret adeò diligen- 
tem, poſit magnis & preclaris negotiis ullis wacare. 
Duum enim omnis cogitatio in ifla conferatur, neceſ” (36) lian, 
ſum eſſe, ut ea negligat, que revera ſunt admiratione n 
digua (86). 8 


pag. m gag, 93o. 
tom. 2. 


MACHIAVEL (NICHOLAS) a native of Florence, had a great deal of genius, 
{a) In nulla vel and was a very elegant writer. He had but little acquaintance with the Latin tongue (a) 


certe mediacri La- 


vn We lasern but he was in the ſervice of a man of learning, who by pointing out to him a great 
 expnitione, Jovius, many of the beautiful paſſages in the Ancients, gave him an opportunity of in- 


Elgg. cap. 87. 
dat 20h ſerting them in his works [A 


[4] He was in the ferwice of a man of learning, who 
by pointing out to him a great many of the beautiful paſſages 
in the ancients, gave him an opportunity of inſerting 
them in his works.) This was Marcellus Virgilius, 
according to the account of Paulus Jovius, who had 
it from Machiavel. Conflat eum, ficuti ipſe nobis fate- 
batur, à Marcell Virgilio, cujus & notarius, & aſſecla 
publici muneris fuit, Grace atque Latinæ linguæ flores 

{r) Paul. Jovius, accepiſſe, quos ſcriptis ſuis inſereret (1). 
E log. cap. 87. B] He wrote @ Comeay upon the ancient Greek mo- 
page me 206. del.] In that piece he ridiculed ſeveral Florentines, 
who durſt not teſtify the chagrin that it gave them. 
Comer æſtimemus Etruſcos ſales, ad exemplar comedie 
weterts Ariflophanis, in Nicia preſertim comedia ; in 
gua adeo jucunde wel in triſtibus riſum excitavit, ut illi 
ipſi ex perſona ſeite expreſſa, in ſeena inducti cives, 
guanguam præaltè commorderentur, totam inuſtæ ' note 
injuriam civili lenitate pertulerint : atamque Florentie, 
ex ea miri leporis fama Leo Pontifex, inſtaurato lude, 
ut Urhbi ea voluptas communicaretur, cum toto ſcenæ cultu, 
(2) Lem, ibid. ipſiſaus hiftrionibus Romam acciverit (2). By theſe 
Page 205. words of Paul Jovius it appears that the great ap- 
plauſe with which that piece was acted at Florence, 
coming to the Pope's ears, he ordered it to be repre- 


He wrote a Comedy upon the ancient Greek 
model [B], which was ſo prodigiouſly well received, that Leo X would needs entertain 


the 


ſented at Rome by the ſame company of actors and 

with the ſame decorations. I know not where Mr. 

Varillas has picked up ſo many other particulars of 

that ſtory, which are not to be met with in Jovius. 

He relates them as follows (3): One day as Ma- (;) Varillas, 

© chiavel was mimicking the irregular gate and man- Anecdotes de Fia- 

«© ner of ſome of the Florentines, the Cardinal told %, fag · 248+ 

„ him they would appear in a much more ridiculous 

„ light upon the ſtage, in a comedy wrote in the 

« manner of Ariſtophanes. There needed no more to 

„% put Machiavel into the humour of writing his 

% Sanitia (4), in which thoſe who were the ſubjects (4) Paul Jovius 

«* of his ridicule, found ſuch a lively repreſentation of calls it Nita, 

© themſelves, that, though they were preſent at the 1 

« firſt exhibition of the piece, they durſt not reſent it, ban * Ni 

% for fear of heightening the public laugh by applying cia accordingly: 

« jt to themſelves. Ihe Cardinal de Medicis was ſo That piece is nat 

« charmed with it, that after he was made Pope he 0 N 

« cauſed the decorations of the ſtage, the dreſſes and wg dhe meet 

the actors themſelves, to be brought to Rome, that with only two 

«© his court might enjoy the ſame entertainment.” Comedies there, 

Varillas not only relates circumſtances which are not the brit ** 

in Jovius; but, contrary to the account of this author, en 5 4 the 

he alledges that this comedy of Machiavel's was 1.4 Ca. 
I brought | 
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the City of Rome with it. He was Secretary, and aſterwards Hiſtoriographer to the 


Republick of Florence. The Medicis 
(b) Jovi, E- 
bog. caps 87+ PG 
200 


which they put him to, upon ſu 


Cc! Varillas, 


procured him this laſt office, with a handſome 
falary annexed to it, in order to warts his reſentment for his having ſuffered the torture (+), 
P 


icion of his being an accomplice in the machinations bf 
the Soderini againſt the Houſe of Medicis. 


He had ſtrength enough to bear the tor- 


(« r ment, without confeſſing any thing (c). The encomiums which he beſtowed upon Brutus 


yence, pag- 247. 


cape 87+ page 2 


and Caſſius, both in his converſation and writings, made him ſtrongly ſuſpected to be the 
principal manager of a plot that was diſcovered (d) [C]. 


However, they made no pro- 


(4) Jovins, E's- ceedings againft him. But from that time he led a miſerable life, turning every thing 


into ridicule, 


brought upon the ſtage at Florence, before Leo X was 
made Pope. Balzac obſerves that the Clitia of Ma- 
chiavel was copied from the Caſina of Plantus ; and 
he juſtly finds fault with the Florentine Poet for ha- 
ving followed his original even in ridiculing matters 
of Religion. Scriba quem nefti Florentinus . . . & La- 
tina bona Hetruſcam fecit meo judicio non malam. Cli- 
tia fiquidem illius eadem eft que Plauti Cafina ; ex 
gud nonnulla interpres fidiſſimus pen? ad werbum reddidit, 
guæ dam correxit cum arte, multa feliciſſime imitatus eſt, 
aligua verò aut imprudenter aut perverse ; welut illa 


Olympionis willici ad Stalinonem herum : 


Inimica eſt tua uxor mihi, inimicus filius, 

Inimici familiares. Sal. Quid id refert tua? 
Unus tibi hic dum propitius fit Jupiter, 

Tu iſtos minutos cave Deos floccifeceris. 

Olymp. Nugæ ſunt iſtæ magnæ, quaſi tu neſcias, 
Repente ut emoriantur humani Joves. 

Sed tandem fi tu Jupiter fis emortuus, 

Cùm ad Deos minores redierit regnum tuum, 

Quis mihi ſubveniet, tergo, aut capiti, aut cruribus ? 


ue fic Thuſcus effinxit Scena ſexta Aus tertii, ubi 
Fete hunc cum Nicomacho ſermonem habet : 


Nic. Ch'importa à te? Sta ben con Chriſto, & fatti 


(5) Compare this beffe de' Santi (5). 
with citation (39) pi. Si, ma ſe voi moriſſi, e Santi mi tratterebbeno 
33880 aſſai male. 


Nic. Non dubitare, io ti faro tal parte, che i Santi 
ti potranno dar poca briga, &c. 


Hæc, quod ad elegantiam, multo inferiora ſunt Plauti- 
nis; indigna verò homine Chriſtiano, qui ſanctiores 
Muſas clit, & in ludicris quoque meminiſſe debet ſeveri- 
tatis (6). 

Un this occaſion I ſhall acquit myſelf of a pro- 
miſe which I made to the reader (7). Leo the Xth, for- 
(7) in the article getful of the dignity of his character, one day ap- 
LEO X rema'k peared at a comedy in the moſt publick manner. 
5 towards the It was at the requeſt of Cardinal Buiencs, who was 
ns a good Italian poet, and compoſed a dramatick piece 

in honour of the Dutcheſs of Mantua. Poztices & 

Hetruſce linguæ ſtudioſus, comæ dias multo ſale, multiſque 

facetiis refertas componebat : ingenuos juvenes ad hiſtrio- 

nicam hortabatur, & ſcenas in Vaticano ſpatiofis in con- 

clavibus inſtituebat. Propterea quum forte Calandrum co- 

madiam a mollibus argutiſque leporibus per jucundam in 

(8) 2 Jovius, gratiam Iſabellæ Mantuam principis uxoris per nobiles 
1 = *. comardss agere flatuiſſet, precibus impetravit, ut ipſe 
pontifex & conſpicus loco deſpectaret (8). I can eaſily be- 

(0), Paul. Jovius, I eve, though the hiſtorian takes no notice of it, that 
— 12 Leo X was preſent at the repreſentation of Pænulis, 
int a comedy of Plautus which was acted in the year 1513 


(6) Balzacius, 
Epiſt. Select. page 
m. 202, 203. 


Vit. Leenis X. f . , 
lib. 3. pag, 143. at the court of the capitol with all the pomp in the 
world. Eodem quoque anno Fulianus Medices Leonis fra- 
(10) Strada, ter ab Senatu populoque Romano civitate donatus eft : in 
BY 4 2 cujus gratiam, in area Capitolii temporarium theatrum 
ana 4 — 4 _ extrattum eſi omni pitturarum wvarietate _ cultum. 
alſo pag. 359, Egere in ſeena Plauti Penulum decore mirabili, & priſca 
Mg: he ſays, qguidem elegantia Romane juventutis lepidiſſimi quique, va- 
: 3 riaque extra ordinem pot mata recitata, florentibus non 
8 alias facundiore ſeculo Puetarum ingeniis (9). Famian 
illerm ingenia, Strada relates that this * 7 not only uſed to be pre- 
& ſolitus et in- ſent at the conferences of the poets, but that he ap- 
terdum ſeverita- proved of their inſtituting publick contentions, of 
— 2 which he was a ſpectator (10). It is true he uſed to 
mani — _ ſit in a box, where none of the other ſpectators could 
tis biſcs wolupta. ſee him. In Aula amnium ordinum frequentia, & Fan- 
tibus temperare, tificiis potiſſi mum afſeclis referta, nullo exedrarum, loci- 
gue diſcrimine confidunt. Nam Les Pontifex raius infe- 


and abandoning himſelf to irreligion (e). He died in the year 1330, of a 621 remarke 


remedy 


ius e majeſtate Princibis, fi ſe in conſpecthum concioni 
daret ; in Aulæ receſſu, laculamento ſe ſuv ſublatus in ſpe- 
culam inſeruerat (11). There is no doubt but the fic- (11) Idem, ibid, 
_ which Strada recites, was founded upon well-known oy 6. page 
acts. f 

[C] He wvas fuſpeted to be the principal manager of 
a plot that was diſcovered.] If we may believe Paul 
Jovius, a Poet and a Life-guard-man loſt their lives by it. 
Quum dicendo ſeribendoque Brutos & Caſſtos laudaret ejus 
conjurationis archite4us fuiſſe putaretur, in qua Ajacetus 
Porta, & Alamanus ex ipſa turma pretoria leviſſimus 
eques concepti ſceleris capite pœnas dederunt. They had 
ormed a deſign to aſſaſſinate the Cardinal Julian de 
Medicis, who was afterwards Pope Clement VIIth. 
That perſon to whom Jovius gives the name of Ajacetus, 
is by others called Jaques Diaccettin, or Jacobo da 
Diacetto, or Jacobus Facettis. © This perſon fre- 
** quented the houſe and gardens de Ruſcellay, where 

men of learning natives or foreigners were well re- 
«« ceived ; among the reft were Zanobi Buondelmont 
and Louis Alamanni ; they uſually converſed in a 
«« circle around Coſimin Ruſcellay . . an infirm 
man, who was obliged to be carried as in a cradle, 
Machiavel too uſed to make one, he communicated 
his works to the company, and dedicated his diſ- 
courſes, works of a new turn of writing, to Coſi- 
% min. Theſe Connoiſſeurs in the Belles Lettres and 
Philoſophy, took it in their heads to kill the Cardi- 
nal, not for any grudge that they bore him, but in 

order, as they ſaid, to ſet the Republick at liberty. 
Diacettin's confeſſion before the judges was to that 
«« purpoſe, and he and the Life-guard-man were exe- 

cuted according to ſentence. Machiavel was violent- 
* ly ſuſpected of having a ſhare in the plot: Alamanni, 

who was then in the country, made his eſcape into 
the Dutchy of Urbino: Buondelmont was obliged 
by the inſtances of his wife to leave his houſe ; he 
« fled the city and Jy ot into Carfagnana where he 
«© was protected by the Poet Arioſto who reſided there 
„in quality of Governor under the Duke of Ferra- 
« ra (12).” Varillas (13) alledges that Leo X was (12) Pierre de 
aliveat the time of this conſpiracy ; but he is as great- 22 2 
ly miſtaken here as in his account of the interval be- „ 11 2 do 
tween Machiavel's promotion to the office of Hiſtorio- Medicis, pag. 
grapher, and the advancement of that Pontif to the 241, 242. 
apal chair (14). But Jovius has ſtumbled into much, 
groſſer errors. He alledges that the diſtinguiſhing part (532 4 
of his Hjacetus's character was his being a Poet; which 24. s. 
is falſe (15). He ought to have ſaid ſo of his Alama- 
nus, inſtead of making him one of the Horſe-guards, (14) Ibid. pag. 
and he ſhould not have reckoned him among thoſe. 248. 
who loſt their heads. Aloiſio Alamanni, a fine genius 
and a great Poet, was indeed an accomplice in that 8 
conſpiracy, but he did not ſuffer for it. He fled over : 
the Alpes, and met with a very favourable reception 
from Francis I. He publiſhed ſeveral poems in praiſe 
of that Prince, as well as upon a great many other 
ſubjects. He flouriſhed in France in the year 1540 ; 
as Poccianti has obſerved (16), and in the year 1544 (5) Flruit in 
as I have ſaid before (17). There is a chapter (18) — ok, ty 
relating to him in the Ragguag/ of Boccalini. There 5 140. ht 
he is blamed upon account of the exceſſive elogiums cel Pocciantius 
which he beſtowed in an harangue, upon the French; i» Cara/vg. Scrip- 
and this author adds that he was ſoon diſguſted at that u Firentivor. 
nation, becauſe they gave him too plainly to under- Pi 7 my 12 
ſtand that they deſpiſed him. I ſhall quote a paſſage in a 
Jagues Gohory as follows. In the laſt place he wrote (17) Citati- 
an elegant little treatiſe, viz. the life of Caſtruccio on (26) of the 
Caſtracani, from which I find that a relation of this _—_— FRAN 
Hero a very worthy gentleman is at this day alive : 
in that city. This Book he ſent to Luigi Ale- (18) The 19th 
„ manni, who has wrote upon Agriculture, and _ . e 

| „lat 
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( varitizs, A. remedy which he took by way of ptecaution [DJ]. Some ſay that there was a neceſſity % Theophy!, 
of having recourſe to public authority in order to oblige him to take the Sacraments (Ff). ens wm 6. f. 


( Bl:ſpbemers Others affirm' that he died uttering, blaſphemies (g). Of all his writings, that which has 
D. b. given moſt offence (+), is a political work, which he calls The Prince [E]. It has been 


Raynaud. de bonts 
& malis Libris, 
num. 46. p. 28. | 
& lated the Romance of Giron the coufrteous by the 
« orders of the French King, into very elegant Italian 
«« verſe. This gentleman has left two ſons behind 
« him in the Court of France, one of whom is at 
% preſent Biſhop of Macon, a man of ur.iverſal learn- 
« ing, the other is Maſter of the King's houſhold, 
(19) Jaques Co- © and perfectly ſkilled in the uſe of arms 19). 
hory, in theLife. [D] He died of a _ which he tos by way of 
1 2 precaution.] The words of Jovius are as follow (20): 
Tune 1 — Fato functus eſt quum accepto temere pharmaco, quo ſe ad- 
the Prince of that Verſus morbos præmuniret, vir x SUM JOCABUNDUS 
author, and his 1LLUSISSET, faulo antiquam Florentia Caſarianis ſub- 
Diſcourſes upon acta armit, Mediceor weteres dominer recipere cogere- 
E 8 "* tur (21). He had ſaid a little before, Fuit exinde ſem- 
na per inops, uti irriſir & Atheos. He ſuppoſes then that 
(20) Jovius, the Medici's abandoned him from the time that they 
Elg. pag. 206. ſuſpected him of having a hand in Diacettin's con- 
(% Florence Jpiracy ; but he is miſtaken. For Clement VIIth was 
furrendered Au- not yet advanced to the Papal dignity, and we fee 
that Machiave!, in the addreſs of his eight books of 
the hiſtory of Florence to Clement VIIth, acknow- 
ledges that he was maintained by the liberality of 
that Pontif. Jo wengo allegro in campo ſperando che come 
io ſono dalla bumanita di V. B. honorato e NUTRITO, 
ci ſar) delle armate legioni del fuo ſanctiſſimo giudicio 
ajutato e difeſo. This circumſtance of time lays open 
(22) Varillas, 
Anecdetes de Flo- Machiavel wrote the eight books which we have of 
rence, page 248 4 the hiſtory of Florence in a ſtyle ſo florid and ela- 
*« borate, that he is charged with an excels in that 
point. And it is chiefly in this reſpe& that the 
« eaſe and agreeable freedom of Boccace is preferred 
« to him. His relation of facts is ſometimes ill- 
* natured and ſatirical; and Marcus Muſurus con- 
« victed him ſo evidently of this fault, that he durlt 
„ not attempt a reply.“ Now Muſurus died in the 
time of Leo Xth, ſo that he could not poſſibly animad- 
vert upon this work of Machiavel's, which did not ap- 
pear till the days of Clement VIIth. Varillas has 
(23) Jovivs, Atrangely perverted theſe words of Jovius (23) : 
El:g. pag. 206, Pedeſtrem patrii ſermonis facultatem d Boccacii conditoris 
vetuſlate diffiuentem mis & plane Altticis winculis a- 
ſtrinxerat, fic ut ille caſtigatior, ſed non purior aut gra- 
wvior otiofts ingeniis exiſtimetur. According to Jovius, 
Boccace's ſtyle is more chaſte than that of Machiavel ; 
but is not more pure or grave. As for what relates 
to his death, if I ſaid that he died in the year 1530, 
it was in order to accommodate myſelf to the words of 
Paul Jove, though I do not know whether I ought to 
follow him or Poccianti, who places his death in the 
(24) Pocciantius, Year 1526 (24). Pierre de St. Romuald the Feuil- 
in Catalogs Scrip- lant has placed it on the 5:h of December 1530. 
forum Florentine Sce his Chronological Journal Tome 2d (25). But 
n, beg. 137: he does not agree with Jovius. See the above cita- 
(25) Pag. m. tion (20). | 
5992s [LE] A political awork which he calls the Prince. 
The maxims of this author are very wicked : 
The publick are ſo much perſuaded of this, that Ma- 
* chiavelianiſm and the art of reigning tyrannically, are 
ſynonomous terms. That work of Machiavel has 
been tranſlated into French by Mr. Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, The author of the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres (26), in ſpeaking of the third edition 
168 of that tranſlation, makes the following remark. ** The 
7+ Fes. 99 « preface is full of very juſt refle&tions. And among 
other things you will find there that obſervation of 
| Mr. Wicquefort, Machiavel almaſt through his whole 
(27 ) Chancellor «© quork tells us what Princes do, not what they ought 
N N , % do (27). It is ſurpriſing that almoſt all the world 
12 lib. 5. ee ſhould be of opinion that Machiavel is teaching 
cap. 2. pag. m. Princes a miſchievous ſy ſtem of Politicks ; while on 
397+ had ſaid the the contrary he writes only what he has been taught 
very ſame thing. „ himſelf by the actions of Princes. Machiavel was 
E// quod gratias « inſtructed by the ſtudy of mankind, and by making 
gamus Macbia- ; . 
wells & bujuſmodi © obſervations upon what paſſes in the world, not by 
Scriptoribus, qui ** a mere barren ſpeculation in his ſtudy. Let his 
aperte & indiſſi- ** books be committed to the flames, let them be re- 
__— « futed, let them be attacked with ridicule and cri- 
Fe e « ticiſm as you pleaſe ; the affair of Government will 


1 « be juſt where it was. There is an unhappy and 


(26) For the 


month of Jan, 


an egregious falſhood of Varillas : He ſays (22), that 


refuted 


fatal neceſſity, that the ſtudy of Politicks mould 


get the better of good principles. Policy does not 
© own it, but it acts in the ſame manner with Achilles 
% jura negat 1 nata, though ſhe will not acknow- 
« ledge it. great Philoſopher of this age will not 
admit that a man is under neceſſity of ſfinning ; I be- 
*« lieve however that he grants with reſpe& to Kings 
* ſin is neceſſary, without its being excuſable in them 
% upon that account; for beſides that few of them 
* content themſelves with unavoidable fins, if they 
«« were all men of probity, they would never be re- 
% duced to ſuch a hard neceſſity.” One may add to 
this the words of an ancient Poet, who ſays that by 
the mere exerciſe of royalty the moſt blameleſs learn 
to commit crimes without the help of a teacher. U 
nemo dictat fraudis & ſceleris wias, regnum docebit (28). 
All the world has heard of this maxim, gui neſcit diſſi. 
mulare neſcit regnare, and one muſt be very ignorant 
of ſtate- affairs to deny its truth. Boccalini finely inti- 
mates to us that Machiavel copied the politics of bis 
Prince from the adminiſtration of ſome Popes. The 
apology which he makes for that author is as follows. 
Je in tanto non intends difendere gli ſcritti miei, che pub- 
blicamente gli accuſo, e condanno per empi, per pieni di 
erudeli, & eſecrandi documenti da governare gli Stati. Di 
modo che ſe quella, che ho pubblicata alla Stampa, ò dottrina 
inventata di mio capo, e ſono Precetti nuxvi, dimanado, 
che pur hora contro di me irremiſſibilmente fi eſeguiſca 
la ſentenxa, che a i Giudici e piaciuto darmi contro: 
ma fe gli Scritti miei altro non contengono, che quei Pre- 
cetti politici, e quelle Regole di Stato, che ho cavate 
dalle attioni di alcuni Principi, che ſe woſtra Maeſta 
mi dara licenza nominarò in queſlo Iuogo, de quali & pena 
la vita dir male, qual giuſtitia, qual Ragione wuole, 
chi, che hanno inventata Parrabbiata, e diſpe- 


ifla ? Che certo non 56 vedere, fer qual cagio- 
ne flia bene adorar Poriginale di una coſa come ſan- 
ta, & abbrucciare Ia copia di efſa come eſecrabile : e 
come io tanto debba efſer per ſeguitato, quando la lettione 
delle Hiſtorie, non ſolo permeſſa, ma tanto commendata 
da agu ung notoriamente ha vertu di convertire in tanti 
Machiavelli quelli, che vi attendono con Pochiale Politi- 
co (29). Obſerve the concluſion of this ' paſſage : 


Boccalini maintains that fince the reading of hiſtory is 


not only allowed of but recommended, there is no rea- 
ſon to condemn the reading of Machiavel. That is 


'to ſay one learns the ſame maxims from hiſtory as 


from the Prince of that author. In hiſtory one ſees 


them put in practiſe, while in Machiavel they are no 


more than recommended. It is perhaps upon this founda- 
tion, that ſome people of judgment are of opinion, that 
it were to be wiſhed the writing of hiſtory had never 
been known (30). But this does not excuſe Machia- 
vel ; he advances wicked maxims without finding fault 
with them; whereas a good hiſtorian in relating the 
practice of thoſe maxims condemns them. This makes 
a wide difference betwixt Machiavel's book and hiſtory ; 
though it is certain that the reading of. hiſtory is very 
apt to produce, by accident, the ſame effect with the 
reading of Machiavel. His apology has been made by 
very able writers (31), who ſay that all who have at- 
tacked him diſcover their ignorance in politics (32). 
Duicunque ſane hactenum MACHIAVELLUM fibi ſum- 
ſere confutandum, fi verum licet profiteri, ſuam civilis phila- 
ſophia 4naidwaiar nimis apert? prodiderunt. Ita voco 
cum Ariflotele, ſummo dicendi Magiſiro, imperitiam Tz 
7po T8 T1; ie was five nature & indolis politice ſcien- 
tie ignorantiam (33). Enim verò omnes pene wideas 
difſerere, quaſi non alia fint Reſpublice, quam que 
primo ac per ſeſe, imo unice, ſalutem populi ſpectant, 
aut verb affettant plenam eæadlamgue humane wite fe 
licitatem ; eogue & politico Magiftro de ſolis illis agen- 
dum effe: hinc ſane omnem dottrinam, qua non eft de 
Rebuſpublicis, quas illi unice cognoſcendas haminibus arbi- 
trantur, damnare ſolent, & extra limites politice me- 
thodi ejicere. You will find a great many remarks 
of this kind in the learned Conringius's preface to the 
Prince of Machiavel. I would have you to * 

I that 


ſunt gu juoat, 


cap. 89. 


2 0 1 te G . 
rata Politica ſcritta da me, fieno tenuti ſacroſanti, - l r 8 


io che folo Pho pubblicata, un ribalds, un athe- Padiæ Pal nice, 


a) naud, ibid, 


veral writers, 
who confute M 

p a- 
chiavel. 


(28) Seneca in 
Thyefle, Act. 2. 
ver. 372. He had 
id before in 

Ver. 217. Sane 
tas, Pietat, * 
des, privata - 


(29) Boccalin, 
agguagh di 
Parnaſſi Cent. 1. 


(30) See Maſcor- 
di, de Arte H.. 


tor ica. 


(31) Pro Macki. 


avelio inter alin 


Apologiam ſcrip- 


S Differtatione 
adverjus Pagani« 
num Gaudentium, 
Boſius, de compas 
randa Prud. (i- 
vil. num. gz. 
apud Magirum, 
Eponymol. p. 532. 


(32; Conring ius 
in prefatione ſue 

ri de Principe 
Editicnis, apud 
Magirum, pag. 


554 


(33 ) Compare 
with this the fol- 
lowing words of 
the Sieur Naude 
in his firſt chap- 
ter, concerning 
State-policy. To 
pretend to talk of 
politics, as they 
are managed at 
this day, without 
taking any notice 
of theſe Coups 
d'Etat, is proper» 
ly to be ignorant 
of the dia, 
and the rules laid 
d wn by Ar ſto- 
tle in his Araly- 
ticks, of ſpeaking 
upon all ſubjects 
to the purpoſe, 
and agreeably to 
the principles and 
demonſtrations 
that are proper 
and eflential to 
them. El erim 
partie in ſcientià 
neſcire, quorum 
rieat quarire 
demonſlratiinem, 
guorum wero non 
oparteat : as he 
ſays in his Meta- 
phyſics: 
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refuted by ſeveral authors. Though Poſſevin had never read it, it was owing to him 
that it was condemned by the inquiſition [FI. Machiavel publiſhed ſeven books upon 
the art of war, which made him paſs with the Duke of Urbino for one very well accom- 


that our Florentine is charged with having enriched 

himſelf with the ſpoils of Ariſtotle, wherefore his po- 

tical maxims have been in writing long ago. It 

is the iame Conringius who brings that accuſation 

againſt him Nicolaus Machiavellus cymbalum illud 

Politicarum artium nullum fers dominatiis arcanum 

comſilium Principem ſuum potuit docere, quod non dudum 

ante ad tyranndem & dominatum wy e facere 

Ariſtoteli fit lhre , (Politicorum) obJervatum. Quin 

ſua omnia vaferrinus lic neguitiæ Doctor diſſimulato 

plagio ex Ariſtolele fortaſſe tranſcripfit : eo tamen diſeri- 

mine, quod hic impie ac impudenter omni Principi commen- 

det, que non nift Dominis ac Tyrannis convenire longe 

44) Conringius, reetius ac prudentius ſeripſerat ant? Arifloteles (34). 

arrodat. in Pe- Gentillet (35) accuſes him of having borrowed from 

bt, ene, Bartoli. I am ſurpriſed that no body charges him with 

* PA ud having ſtole his maxims from the angelic Doctor, the 

um, de Plagio great St. Thomas Aquinas. See in Naude's Coups 

literario, page d'Etat (36) a long paſſage from Aquinas's Comment 

223, 224+ upon the 5th book of Ariſtotle's Politics. Amelot (37) 

(45) In Præſat. proves that Machiavel is no other than the ſcholar or 

Lib, 3- Comment. expounder of Tacitus, and he makes the ſame remark 

adverſas Machi- ith Conringius. You will find, ſays he (38), 

* * among thoſe who find fault with Machiavel, ſome 

(36) Chap. 1 © who acknowledge that they never underſtood him, 

page m. 165. as appears plainly by the literal meaning that 

(37) In his Notes ., they put upon ſeveral paſſages, which Politici- 

— the Prince ans know well enough how to interpret otherwiſe. 

el Machiavel. Inſomuch, that to tell - truth, = cenſure 

„% him only becauſe they do not underſtand him. 

1 « And the * why he is not underſtood by ma- 

Preface to the ** ny, who are the moſt capable of making themſelves 

Prince of Ma- 4d maſters of his meaning, is that they read him with 

_ « prejudice: whereas if they read him impartially, 

« doing equal juſtice to him and his adverſaries, they 

«© would fee that his maxims are for the moſt part, 

* abſolutely neceſſary for Princes, who, according to 

« the ſaying of the great Coſmus de Medicis, cannot al- 

« ways govern their ſtates with their heads in their 

(*) Che gli Stati hands (*).” Our author had ſaid before (39), that 

non ſi tenevano it was no wonder that ſo many ſhould find fault with 

8 « Machiavel, conſidering how few there are who 

7. chiavel, His «© know what is meant by reaſons of ſtate, and conie- 

« quently ſo few competent judges of the quality of 

(39) In the E- the maxims and precepts which he teaches. And 

piſtle Dedicatory. I will venture io ſay by the by, that they are 

| 4% ſtudied and even practiſed in every point by a great 

« many both Miniſſers and Kings, who before their 

« advancement to the Miniſterial or Regal dignity 

« would have condemned and deteſted them. So true 

« jt is, that one ought to be a Prince or at leaſt a Mi- 

% niſter, to be ſenſible not only of the uſefulneſs but 

« the abſolute neceſlity of thoſe maxims.” This is 

applying to Machiavel what another author has 

ſaid of Tacitus. Thoſe who accuſe him of im- 

6 pious maxims, and ſuch as are oppoſite to good 

% morals, mult pardon me if I ſay, that never did 

« Politician —_— the rules of government more 

4 reaſonably than he, and that the moſt ſcrupulous, 

„ thoſe who have blamed them moſt, while they 

« were in a private ſituation, after they have been cal- 

* led to the management of public affairs, have ſtudied 

(40) Monf. de « and practiſed them (40).” Amelot, immediately 

Now's Pens 25 after he has quoted theſe words of Chanvalon, con- 

the Tranſlation firms chem by an example. Germany, ſays he (41), 

of Tacitus. « has very lately ſeen a ſtrong inſtance of this in the laſt 

« Biſhop of Vienna; who when he was plain Father 

41) In his Cri- © Eueric in puris naturalibus, inveighed in all his ſer- 

ae Tara ** mons againſt the maxims of politics, ſo far as to ex- 

Mar«ls of Tic:. * elude from the hopes of ſalvation all ſuch as practiſed 

tus, printed 1686, them; but he was no ſooner introduced into the Em- 

ana ſince that to ** peror's Court, and puſhed into the Miniſtry, than he 

* r 2 * changed his opinion, with his fortune, and practiſed 

ir books 77 „ himſelf, but with more delicacy, all thoſe max- 

eitus's Annals, © ims which he had before condemned in his pre- 

« decefſlors, the Princes of d'Averſberg and de Lob 

(1) Ina Manu- „ kowitz, whoſe diſgrace he had procured, and in 

6 « Count Auguſtin de Walſtein his competitor for the 
uon the affairs „ Biſhopric of Vienna, and the Cardinalſhip (J).“ 

of the Court of I muſt take ſome notice of a work written by In- 

Vienna, nocent Gentillet againſt Machiavel's Prince. In the 

un un edition which 1 have before me it is intitled 42), 

) Itix in 870. Diſcours 5 1 Moyens de bien gon verner & maintenir en 

Vor. 0 


pliſhed 


bonne paix un Royaume ou autre Principautt, diviſez en 
trois Livres: afſawoir du conſeil, de la Religion, & Po- 
lice que doit tenir un Prince. Contre Nicolas Machia- 
wel Florentin. It is dedicated to the Duke of Alengon 
brother of Henry III. It has neither the author's or 
printer's name, nor the natne of the. place where it 
was printed ; but only the date 1576. It is quoted 
commonly by the name of Anti-Machiavel, which 
is ſhorter than the real title ; and hence aroſe that ti- 
tle of Anti-Machiavel. See M. Baillet (43). 

I am perſuaded that the paſſage which I am 
going to quote from the Sieur de la Popiliniere relates 
to this treatiſe of Gentillet. After he has found fault 
with the toleration that has been indulged to the books 
of Machiavel, ſo full of pernicious maxims, he 
adds (44) ** But fmce the Chriſtian Magiſtrates con- 
*© nived at ſuch pernicious writings ; a brave ſpirit 
aroſe in France to confute the errors and impieties 
contained in them, which he reckoned too open, 
and at the ſame time well received by the generality 
„of mankind ; but with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that hay- 
ing employed only authorities and improper exam- 
*« ples (which both ſides may make uſe 2 9 and the 
Florentine tiles ridiculous) and being unfurniſhed 
with ſtrong reaſons, which are the true arms with 
* which he challenges the world to combat, the 
«« wretched author received no other reward for his 
<« pains in defending the State and Religion, and the 
rights of both, but reproaches and threats in- 
„ ſtead of the honours and ſtipend due to fo 
« well intended and laborious a work.” If one 
might judge of the merit of a work by the number of 
editions and tranſlations that have been made of it, 
this of Gentillet's might pretend to a high character; 
for it has been tranſlated into ſeveral different tongues, 
and gone through a great many impreſſions. The 
Leyden edition 1609 mentions that it was avgmented 
by more than a half. The dedication was left out. 

If the work was entire, whereof a part was pub. 
liſhed in the year 1622, we ſhou'd perhaps have the 
belt performance that has been writ upon Machiavel's 
Prince. That lame mangled part of it which is ex- 
tant is intitled, Fragment de Examen du Prince de 
Machiavel: Ou il eft traiae des Confidens, Miniſtres, 
& Conſeillers particuliers du Prince, enſemble de la 
fortune des Favoris. It is in 12mo and contains 339 

ges. I have quoted it in the remarks upon the ar- 
ticle of the Chancellor of the HosexiTaL. There is a 
new edition of Machiavel's Prince in Latin, printed 
at Amſterdam 1699 in 8vo. Interprete Ca/paro Lan- 
genhert Philoſapho, qui ſua ti Commentaria aajecit. 
The writer of this new tranſlation tcok the taſk in 
hand merely becauſe he was of opinion that the old 
one was defective (45). 

[F] Tho) Pefſevin had newer read it, it was owing to him 
that it was condemned by the Inquiſition.) This tribunal did 
not think of condemning that book till it was pretty late. 
The Prince of Machiavel was publiſhed 1515, and de- 
dicated to Lorenzo de Medicis nephew of Leo X. It 
did him no hurt with the Pope, though he was 
the firſt who threatened with excommunication the 
readers of prohibited books. Nec tamen à Pata iſthoc 
vel liber ullo fuit ſiniſtro verbo notatus (guamvis Leo 
omnium primus intenderit vim librorum probibitori am, 
wvetitis legi diſſidentium ſcriptis omnibus ſub excommu- 
nicationis paxna, quod hadtenus carebat exemplo) wel 
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43) Tom. 2. 
des Anti, p. 129, 
&c. 


(44) La Popili- 
niere's Hifloire 
des Hiftorres, liv. 


7« Pag. 405, 406. 


(45) Journal das 


Sawans du 15 ae 
Mars 17c0, page 
211. edit. de 


Holland 


auctor priſtino gratiæ loco motus (46). I take notice of (46) Conringius, 
this in order to make it appear that the impunity of Prefar. Principis 


this book of Machiavel's cannot jultly be aſcribed to 
any general lemiſsneſs in the adminiſtration of that 
Pope, with regard to the celebration of wicked books. 
Leo was fo far from diſcontinuing his favours to the 
author, that he employed him in writing a book which 
required ſecrecy. He cauſed him to compoſe a treatiſe 
upon the method of reforming the republic of Florence. 
Valuit in tantum apud Leonem, ut hujus juſſu arcanam 
diſſertationem concinnaverit de reformotione Reipublicæ 
Florentinæ, quam manuſcriptam in Bibliotheca Gaddia- 
na ſupereſſe teftatur Jacobus Gaddus (47). Adrian VI, 
the ſucecſſor of Leo X allowed Machiavel's book to 
reſt in quiet; Clement VII who ſucceeded Adrian VI, 
indulged Machiavel in more than mere forbearance ; 
for he not only gave him leave to dedicate his hiſtory of 
; 41 Florence, 


Machiavel apud 
Magirum, Epe- 
nymulog. p. 548. 


47) Conriogius, 


10nd. 
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(f) Varillis, A. ante which he took by way of ptecaution [D. Some ſay that there was a neceſſity (5) Theophy, 


nec dlotes de Flo- 
rence, page 249- 


{z) Blapbemers Others affirm that he died uttering blaſphemies (g). Of all his writings, that which has 


evomurt tmprobum = 


firm Th.” given moſt offence (%, is a political work, which he calls The Prince [EI]. It has been 


Raynaud. de bonts 
& malis Libris, | 
num. 46. p. 28. 
« lated the Romance of Giron the coutteous by the 
orders of the French King, into very elegant Italian 
« verſe. This gentleman has left two ſons behind 
% him in the Court of France, one of whom is at 
*« preſent Biſhop of Macon, a man of ur.iverſal learn- 
„ ing, the other is Maſter of the King's houſhold, 
(19) Jaques Go- © and perfectly ſkilled in the uſe of arms (19). 
hoy, in the Le [D] He died of a remedy which he took by way of 
Ke , precaution.) The words of Jovius are as follow (20): 
Tranſlation of Fato functus et quum accepto temere pharmaco, quo ſe ad- 
the Prince of that Verſus morbos præmuniret, VIT X. SUM JOCABUNDUS 
author, and bis 1LLUSISSET, paulo antiquam Florentia Cæ ſarianis ſub- 
Diſcourſes upen acta armit, Mediceor weteres domina, recipere cogere- 
mats 4h printed at e (21). He had ſaid a little before, Fait exinde ſem- 
e per inops, uti irriſir & Atheos. He ſuppoſes then that 
(20) Jovins, the Medici's abandoned him from the time that they 
Eg. pag. 206. ſuſpected him of having a hand in Diacettir's con- 
(21) F. ſpiracy ; but he is miſtaken. For Clement VIIth was 
} orence . » 
furrendered Au- not yet advanced to the Papal dignity, and we ſee 
guſt 9, 1530. that Machiave!, in the addreſs of his eight books of 
the hiſtory of Florence to Clement VIIth, acknow- 
ledges that he was maintained by the liberality of 
that Pontif, Jo wengo allegro in campo ſperando che come 
io ſono dalla humanita di V. B. honorato e NUTRITO, 
cfi ſar delle armate legioni del ſuo ſanttiſſims giudicio 
ajutato e difeſo, This circumſtance of time lays open 
(22) Varillas, an egregious falfhood of Varillas : He ſays (22), that 
Anecdetes de Flo- 4 Machiavel wrote the eight books which we have of 
rence, page 248: « the hiſtory of Florence in a ſtyle ſo florid and ela- 
* borate, that he is charged with an excels in that 
* point. And it is chiefly in this reſpe& that the 
« eaſe and agreeable freedom of Boccace is preferred 
« to him. His relation of facts is ſometimes ill- 
* natured and ſatirical; and Marcus Muſurus con- 
« victed him ſo evidently of this fault, that he durſt 
„ not attempt a reply.“ Now Muſurus died in the 
time of Leo Xth, ſo that he could not poſſibly animad- 
vert upon this work of Machiavel's, which did not ap- 
pear till the days of Clement VIIth. Varillas has 
(23 Jovius, ſtrangely perverted theſe words of Jovius (23) : 
El:g. pag. 206, Pedeſtrem patrii ſermonis facultatem d Boccacii conditoris 
wvetuſtate diffluentem nevis & plane  Atticis vinculii a- 
ſtrinxerat, fic ut ille caſtigatier, ſed non purior aut gra- 
wvior otiofis ingeniis exiſtimetur. According to Jovius, 
Boccace's ſtyle is more chaſte than that of Machiavel ; 
but is not more pure or grave. As for what relates 
to his death, if I ſaid that he died in the year 1530, 
it was in order to accommodate myſelf to the words of 
Paul Jove, though I do not know whether I ought to 
follow him or Poccianti, who places his death in the 
(24) Pocciantius, Year 1526 (24). Pierre de St. Romuald the Feuil- 
in Catalogs Scrip- lant has placed it on the 5th. of December 1530. 
forum Florentine= See his Chronological Journal Tome 2d (25). But 
n bes 137* he does not agree with Jovius. See the above cita- 
(25) Pag. m. tion (20). | | 
5925 [E] A political work which he calls the Prince. } 
The maxims of this author are very wicked : 
The publick are ſo much perſuaded of this, that Ma- 
© chiavelianiſm and the art of reigning tyrannically, are 
ſynonomous terms. That work of Machiavel has 
been tranſlated into French by Mr. Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, The author of the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
(26) For the Jique des Lettres (26), in ſpeaking of the third edition 
ve mags of Jan. of that tranſlation, makes the following remark. ** The 
7 Fes. 99 « preface is full of very juſt reflections. And among 
* other things you will find there that obſervation of 
Mr. Wicquefort, Machiavel almoſt through his whole 
(27) Chancellor “ auork tells us what Princes do, not what they ought 
N 3 * to do (27). It is ſurpriſing that almoſt all the world 
Horan. lib. 7. „ ſhould be of opinion that Machiavel is teaching 
cap. 2-pag. m. Princes a miſchievous ſyſtem of Politicks ; while on 
397+ had ſaid the e the contrary he writes only what he has been taught 
= lame thing, e himſelf by the actions of Princes. Machiavel was 
2 avg 1 *« inſtructed by the ſtudy of mankind, and by making 
gamus acoia- . . 
wello E bajaſmodi obſervations upon what paſſes in the world, not by 
Scriptoribus, qui ** a mere barren ſpeculation in his ſtudy. Let his 
aperte & indiſſi- e books be committed to the flames, let them be re- 
mulanter proſe *« futed, let them be attacked with ridicule and cri- 
r Rag * ticiſm as you pleaſe ; the affair of Government will 
guid debeamn, be juſt where it was, There is an unhappy and 


* 


refuted 


0 fatal neceſſity, that the ſtudy of Politicks ſhould 
get the better of good principles. Policy does not 
„ ownit, but it acts in the ſame manner with Achilles 
% jura negat fibi nata, though ſhe will not acknow- 
„ ledge it. A great Philoſopher of this age will not 
* admit that a man is under neceſſity of finning ; I be- 
*« lieve however that he grants with reſpe& to Kings 
*« ſin is neceſſary, without its being excuſable in them 
« upon that account; for beſides that few of them 
„ content themſelves with unavoidable fins, if they 
« were all men of probity, they would never be re- 
% duced to ſuch a hard neceſſity.” One may add to 
this the words of an ancient Poet, who ſays that by 
the mere exerciſe of royalty the moſt blameleſs learn 
to commit crimes without the help of a teacher. U 
nemo diceat fraudis & ſceleris vias, regnum decebit (28). 
All the world has heard of this maxim, gui neſcit dif/r- 
mulare neſcit regnare, and one muſt be very ignorant 
of ſtate-affairs to deny its cruth. Boccalini finely inti- 
mates to us that Machiavel copied the politics of his 
Prince from the adminiſtration of ſome Popes. The 
apology which he makes for that author is as follows. 
Ie in tanto non intends difendere gli ſcriiti miei, che pub- 
blicamente gli accuſo, e condanno per empi, per pieni di 
crudeli, & eſecrandi documenti da governare gli Stati. Di 
modo che ſe quella, che ho pubblicata alla Stampa, e dott1ina 
inventata di mio capo, e ſono Precetti nuxvi, dimando, 
che pur hora contro di me irremiſſibilmente fi eſeguiſca 
la ſentenxa, che a i Giudici e piaciuto darmi contro: 
ma fe gli Scritti miei altro non contengono, che quei Pre- 
cetti politici, e quelle Regole di Stato, che ho cavate 
dalle attioni di alcuni Principi, che ſe voſtra Maeſta 
mi dara licenxa nominarò in queſto luogo, de quali & pena 
la vita dir male, qual giuſtitia, qual Ragione wuole, 
cheſi, che hanno inventata Parrabbiata, e diſpe- 
rata Politica ſeritta da me, fieno tenuti ſacroſanti, 
io che folo Pho pubblicata, un ribalds, un athe- 
ifla ? Che certo non 56 vedere, per qual cagio- 
ne flia bene adorar Poriginale di una coſa come ſan- 
ta, & abbrucciare la copia di efſa come eſecrabile : e 
come io tanto debba ęſſer per ſeguitato, quando la lettione 
delle Hiſtorie, non folo permeſſa, ma tanto commendata 
da ogn und notoriamente ha werts di convertire in tanti 
Machiavelli quelli, che wi attendona con Pochiale Politi- 
co (29). Obſerve the concluſion of this ' paſſage : 


Boccalini maintains that fince the reading of hiſtory is 


not only allowed of but recommended, there is no rea- 


ſon to condemn the reading of Machiavel. That is 1 
to ſay one learns the ſame maxims from hiſtory as 


from the Prince of that author. In hiſtory one ſees 


them put in practiſe, while in Machiavel they are no 


more than recommended. It is perhaps upon this founda- 
tion, that ſome people of judgment are of opinion, that 
it were to be wiſhed the writing of hiſtory had never 
been known (30). But this does not excuſe Machia- 
vel ; he advances wicked maxims without finding fault 
with them; whereas a good hiſtorian in relating the 
practice of thoſe maxims condemns them. This makes 
a wide difference betwixt Machiavel's book and hiſtory ; 
though it is certain that the reading of . hiſtory is very 
apt to produce, by accident, the ſame effect with the 
reading of Machiavel. His apology has been made by 
very able writers (31), Who ſay that all who have at- 
tacked him diſcover their ignorance in politics (32). 
Duicunque ſane hagenus MACHIAVELLUM fibi ſum- 
ſere confutandum, fi verum licet profiteri, ſuam civilis philo- 


ſephiæ anaidwoias nimis apert? prodiderunt. Ita woco 


cum Ariſlotele, ſummo dicendi Magiſiro, imperitiam Tz 
7 T8 71 iTign wns foe nature & indolis politic ſcien- 
tie ignorantiam (33). Enim verò omnes pene wideas 
difſerere, quaſi non alia fint Reſpublice, quam que 
primo ac per ſeſe, imo unice, ſalutem nd ſpectant, 
aut vero affeftant plenam eæadtamque humane vilæ fe 
licitatem ; eoque & politico Magiſtro de ſolis illis agen- 
dum efſe: hinc ſane omnem dottrinam, que non eft de 
Rebuſpublicis, quas illi unice cognoſcendas hominibus arbi- 
trantur, damnare ſolent, & extra limites politice me- 
thodi ejicere. You will find a great many remarks 
of this kind in the learned Conringius's preface to the 
Prince of Machiavel. I would have you to 3 

1 that 


of having recourſe to public authority in order to oblige him to take the Sacraments (JF). 23 ibid, 


ves a liſt of f. 


veral writers, 


who confute Ma- 


chiavel, 


(28) Seneca 15 
Thyefte, Act, 2. 


ver. 312. He 

ſ id before * 
Ver. 217. Sana 

titas, pretas, fi 

des, Privata bang 
ſunt * gua Juvat, 
Reges cant. 


(29) Boccalin, 
Ragguagli di 
Parnaſſi Cent. t. 
cap. 89. 


(30) See Maſcar- 
di, de Alte H. 


torica, 


(31) Pro Matti. 


avelio inter alins 


Apologiam ſcrip- 


fit Gaſpar Sciqp- 


Pius in Lil elo 
Pediæ P.. tice, 
& Differtatione 
adverjus Paponi- 
num Gaudentium, 
Boſius, de compas 
randa Prad. i- 
v. num. 93. 
apud Magirum, 
Eponymel. p. 552. 
(32: Conringing 
in prefatione ſue 
Libri de Principe 
Editicnis, apud 
agirum, Pag. 
554 


(33) Compare 
with this the fol- 
lowing words of 
the Steur Naude 
in his firſt chap- 
ter, concerning 
State - policy. To 
pretend to talk ot 
politice, as they 
are managed at 
this day, without 
taking any notice 
of theſe Coups 
d'Etat, is proper» 
ly to be ignorant 
of the Vaedia, 
and the rules Jaid 
d wn by Ar ſto- 
tle in his Analy- 
ticks, of ſpeaking 
upon all ſubjects 
to the purpoſe, 
and agreeably to 
the principles and 
de monſtratiovs 
that ate proper 
and eſſential to 
them. Ff/ erim 
pc fia inſcientia 
neſcire, quorum 
oporteat quarire 
demonſirationem, 
quorum vero non 
oparteat : as he 
ſays in his Meta- 
pl yſics. 


M A 


refuted by ſeveral authors. Though Poſſevin had never read it, it was owing, to him 


that it was condemned by the inquiſition [F.. 


Cc 399 


Machiave] publiſhed ſeven books upon 


the art of war, which made him paſs with the Duke of Urbino for one very well accom- 


that our Florentine is charged with having enriched 
himſelf with the ſpoils of Ariftotle, wherefore his po- 
tical maxims have been in writing long ago. It 
is the tame Conringius who brings that accuſation 
againſt him Nicolaus Machiavellus cymbalum illud 
Politicarum artium nullum fers dominatis arcanum 
comſiliu m Principem ſuum potuit docere, quod non dudum 
ante ad tyrannidem & dominatum yer ming facere 
Arifloteli fit lihro V (Politicorum) obJervatum. Quin 
fua omnia waſerrimus lic nequitie Doctor diſſimulato 
plagio ex Ariſtolele fortaſſe tranſcripfit : eo tamen diſeri- 
mine, quod hic impie ac impudenter omni Principi commen- 
det, que mon niſi Dominis ac Tyrannis convenire longe 
44) Conringius, rectius ac prudentius ſcripſerat ant? Arifloteles (34). 
nrrodu2. in Pe- Gentillet (35) accuſes him of having borrowed bom 
bt, 228 Bartoli. I am ſurpriſed that no body charges him with 
cap. Themes f, having ſtole his maxims from the angelic Doctor, the 
um, de Plagio great St. Thomas Aquinas. See in Naude's Coups 
literario, pag» Etat (36) a long paſſage from Aquinas's Comment 
223, 224+ upon the 5th book of Arifiotle' Politics. Amelot (37) 
(15) In Præſat. proves that Machiavel is no other than the ſcholar or 
L 


6, . Comment. 1 
_—_ n expounder of Tacitus, and he makes the ſame remark 


27. 


with Conringius. You will find, ay, he (38), 
* among thoſe who find fault with Machiavel, ſome 
* who acknowledge that they never underſtood him, 
„as appears plainly by the literal meaning that 
they put upon ſeveral paſſages, which Politici- 
n the Prince ans know well enough how to interpret otherwiſe. 
el Machiavel. “ Inſomuch, that to tell 2 truth, = cenſure 
% him only becauſe they do not underſtand him. 
op Samar « And the 4 — why he is not underſtood by ma- 
Preface to the ** ny, who are the moſt capable of making themſelves 
Prince of Ma- maſters of his meaning, is that they read him with 
* prejudice: whereas if they read him impartially, 
doing equal juſtice to him and his adverſaries, they 
would ſee that his maxims are for the moſt part, 
% abſolutely neceſſary for Princes, who, according to 
the ſaying of the great Coſmus de Medicis, cannor al- 
ways govern their ſtates with their heads in their 
hands (*).” Our author had ſaid before (39), that 
it was no wonder that ſo many ſhould find fault with 
Machiavel, conſidering how few there are who 
know what is meant by reaſons of ſtate, and conie- 
quently ſo few competent judges of the quality of 
(39) In the E- the maxims and precepts which he teaches. And 
piſtle Dedicatory. I will venture io ſay by the by, that they are 
4 ſtudied and even practiſed in every point by a great 
% many both Miniſters and Kings, who before their 
« advancement to the Miniſterial or Regal dignity 
would have condemned and deteſted them. So true 
it is, that one ought to be a Prince or at leaſt a Mi- 
«« niſter, to be ſenſible not only of the uſefulneſs but 
« the abſolute neceſſity of thoſe maxims.” This is 
applying to Machiavel what another author has 
ſaid of Tacitus. Thoſe who accuſe him of im- 
6 pious maxims, and ſuch as are oppoſite to good 
% morals, mult pardon me if I ſay, that never did 
« Politician manage the rules of government more 
« reaſonably than he, and that the moſt ſcrupulous, 
% thoſe who have blamed them moſt, while they 
« were in a private ſituation, after they have been cal- 
* led to the management of public affairs, have ſtudied 
| „and practiſed them (40).” Amelot, immediately 
1 after he has quoted theſe words of Chanvalon, con- 
the Tranſlation firms chem by an example. Germany, ſays he (41), 
of Tacitus. « has very lately ſeen a ſtrong inſtance of this in the lait 
« Biſhop of Vienna ; who when he was plain Father 
(41) In his Cri- EN ric in puris naturalibus, inveighed in all his ſer- 
_ 1 *« mons againſt the maxims of politics, ſo far as to ex- 
gry f 2 « elude from the hopes of ſalvation all ſuch as practiſed 
tus, printed 1686, ** them ; but he was no ſooner introduced into the Em- 
and ſince that to ** peror's Court, and puſhed into the Miniſtry, than he 
— French tranſ- «« changed his opinion, with his fortune, and practiſed 
32 IP % himſelf, but with more delicacy, all thoſe max- 
eitus's Auna. ims which he had before condemned in his pre- 
« deceflors, the Princes of d'Averſberg and de Lob- 
155 Ina Manu- « kowitz, Whoſe diſgrace he had procured, and in 
my” allot by « Count Auguſtin de Walſtein his competitor for the 

won the afl Biſhoprie of Vienna, and the Cardinalſhip (+).” 
of the Court of 1 muſt take ſome notice of a work written by In- 
ienna, nocent Gentillet againſt Machiavel's Prince. In the 
edition which 1 have before me it is intitled (42), 
Diſcours ſur le Moyens de bien gon verner & maintenir en 

Vor. VII. LY 


(36) Chap. 1. 
Pag · m. 16. ; 
(37) In his Notes . 


(*) Che gli Stati 
non fi tenewans 
econ Pater noſtri. 4 
Machiavel, Hi. 4 
7 


40) Monk. de 


142) It is in 8 vo. 


pliſhed 


bonne fai x un Royaume ou autre Principautt, diwiſeæ en 
trois Livres; afſawir du conſeil, de la Religion, & Po- 
lice que doit tenir un Prince. Contre Nicolas Machia- 
wel Florentin. It is dedicated to the Duke of Alengon 
brother of Henry III. It has neither the author's or 
printer's name, nor the natne of the. place where it 
was printed; but only the date 1576. It is quoted 
commonly by the name of Anti-Machiavel, which 
is ſhorter than the real title ; and hence aroſe that ti- 
tle of Anti-Machiavel. See M. Baillet (43). (43) Tom. 2. 

I am perſuaded that the paſſage which I am . 4%, p. 129, 
going to quote from the Sieur de la Popiliniere relates 
to this treatiſe of Gentillet. After he has found fault 
with the toleration that has been indulged to the books 
of Machiavel, ſo full of pernicious maxims, he 
adds (44) But fmce the Chriſtian Magiſtrates con- 
*« nived at ſuch pernicious writings ; a brave (pirit 
aroſe in France to confute the errors and impieties 
contained in them, which he reckoned too open, 
and at the ſame time well received by the generality 
„of mankind ; but with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that hav- 
«« ing employed only authorities and improper exam- 
«*« ples (which both ſides may make uſe © and the 
Florentine ſtiles ridiculous) and being unfurniſhed 
with ſtrong reaſons, which are the true arms with 
* which he challenges the world to combat, the 
wretched author received no other reward for his 
< pains in defending the State and Religion, and the 
rights of both, but reproaches and threats in- 
% ſtead of the honours and ſtipend due to fo 
« well intended and laborious a work.” If one 
might judge of the merit of a work by the number of 
editions and tranſlations that have been made of it, 
this of Gentillet's might pretend to a high character; 
for it has been tranſlated into ſeveral different tongues, 
and gone through a great many impreſſions. The 
Leyden edition 1609 mentions that it was augmented 
by more than a half. The dedication was left out. 

If the work was entire, whereof a part was pub. 
liſhed in the year 1622, we ſhou'd perhaps have the 
beſt performance that has been writ upon Machiavel's 
Prince, That lame mangled part of it which is ex- 
tant is intitled, Fragment de Examen du Prince de 
Machiavel: On il eſt traife des Confidens, Miniſtres, 
& Conſeillers particuliers du Prince, enſemble de la 
fortune des Favoris. It is in 12mo and contains 339 
pages. I have quoted it in the remarks upon the ar- 
ticle of the Chancellor of the HosexiTaL. There is a 
new edition of Machiavel's Prince in Latin, printed 
at Amſterdam 1699 in 8vo. Interprete Caſparo Lan- 
genhert Philoſapho, qui ſua ti Commentaria aajecit. 
The writer of this new tranſlation tcok the taſk in 
hand merely becauſe he was of opinion that the old 
one was defective (45). (45) Journal da 

[F] Tho) Pofſevin had never read it, it was owing io him Sawvans du 15 ae 
that it was condemned by the Inquiſition.) This tribunal did Mars 1700, page 
not think of condemning that book till it was pretty late. H —— — 
The Prince of Machiavel was publiſhed 1515, and de- 
dicated to Lorenzo de Medicis nephew of Leo X. It 
did him no hurt with the Pope, though he was 
the firſt who threatened with excommunication the 
readers of prohibited books. Nec tamen à Pata iſthac 
vel liber ullo fuit ſiniſtro verbo notatus (guamvis Leo 
omnium primus intenderit vim librorum probibitoriam, 
vetitis legi diſſidentium ſcriptis omnibus ſub excommu- 
nicationis parna, quod hactenus carebat exemplo) wel 
auctor priſtino gratiæ loco motus (46). I take notice of (46) Conringius, 
this in order to make it appear that the impunity of Prefar. Principis 
this book of Machiavel's cannot jultly be aſcribed to Hach:avel apud 
any general remiſsneſs in the adminiſtration of that \*t70""> Ep 18 
Pope, with regard to the celebration of wicked books. 4857 
Leo was ſo far from diſcontinuing his favours to the 
author, that he employed him in writing a book which 
required ſecrecy. He cauſed him to compoſe a treatiſe 
upon the method of reforming the republic of Florence. 
Valuit in tantum apud Leonem, ut hujus juſſu arcanam 
differtationem concinnaverit de reformatione Reipublice 
Florentinæ, quam manuſeriptam in Bibliotheca Gaddia- 
na ſupereſſe teſtatur Facobus Gaddus (47). Adrian VI, 
the ſucceſſor of Leo X allowed Machiavel's book to 
reſt in quiet; Clement VII who ſucceeded Adrian VI, 
indulged Machiavel in more than mere forbearance ; 
for he not only gave him leave to dedicate his hiſtory of 
3 41 Florence, 


(44) La Popili- 
niere's Hiftuire 
des Hiftorres, live 


7+ Pag. 405, 406. 


47) Conriogius, 
104d» 
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ibid. pag. 550. 


pliſhed to command an army; but he had the rudence not to venture upon any practical 

oofs of his theory, not even ſo far as to lead a party of horſe [G]. A new French 

Franflation of moſt of his works has of late been publiſhed [H]. The Novel of 

(i) Se the Belphegor, a very witty performance, was publiſhed in the year 1664 (i) by Mr. le 
Feurral des Se. Fevre de Saumur. There is in the Sequel of the Menagiana (&) a very curious pal-, 


wans of Jan. 22, 


7665. ſage relating to the Fineſſe, which Machiavel made uſe of in compoſing the Life: 
{k) P:z. 96. of of Caſtracio Caſtracani. That piece was tranſlated into French by Mr. Guillet. 


(48) Dates Aug. Florence, but he granted a privilege (48) to Anthony 


23, 1631. It is Bladus to make an impreſſion of the works of that 
prefixed to Ma- author at Rome. The ſucceſſors of Clement VII, 
chte vel's works. down to Clement VIII excluſively, permitted over all 
(49! De Libr;: 3 Italy the ſale of Machiavel's Prince, which went thro 
Cbriſians deteſ- ſeveral editions and tranſlations. It was known, for 


randis, & ex all this, that the work gave offence to ſome Doctors; 


Chriftian'ſm? pe- for a book of Ambroſe Catharin's (49) printed at 

3 Rome 1552, contains a chapter agkint the diſcourſes 

| and the Prince of Machiavel. At laſt, under the Pon- 

tificate of Clement VIII, the writings of this author 

were condemned, after the uproar that was raiſed at 

Rome by the Jeſuit Poſſevin, and one Thomas Bozius 

a Prieſt of the Oratory. Nevertheleſs it is certain 

that Jeſuit had never read Macbiawel i Prince. See the 

judgment which he publiſhed at Rome upon theſe four 

writers, La Noue, Bodin, Du Pleſſis Mornai, and 

(50) He wrote it Machiavel (50) : you will find that he ſuppoſes the 

by the orders of Prince of the laſt to be divided into three books, 

Co : Which is viſibly falſe. He charges things upon Ma- 

at Rome 1592. Chiavel which are not in the Prince. Conringius 

He has inſerted very happily gueſſes at the cauſe of theſe miſtakes ; 

ſome part of it in which is, that he had no further acquaintance with 

= Foam. that book than what he had picked up in reading 

ibid. apud en Gentillet. In ea (Diſſertatione Poſſevini) vero ita diſſe- 

Magirum, ritur, quafs à MACHIAVELLO tres de Principe libri 

compoſiti fint: hinc flatim initio, ubi de MACHIA- 

VELLO agit, aliquot ejus ſententiis enumeratis, & hæc 

quidem, inguit ille, iceleratum illud Satanæ organum 

prioribus duobus libris, quibus de Principe agit, inſi- 

pienti mundo obtruſit. Nen mulid 75 cam diceret : 

redeo ad eaſdem labes MACHIAVELLI, ut cognita 

peſtis magis caveatur. In margine libri notat librum 

tertium : guaſi libro tertis MACHIAVELLUS deceat, 

Belli juflitiam in ea, quam fibi quiſque putat efſe ne- 

ceſſitatem, collocari. At vero certo eft certius, non niſi 

unicum, & quidem exiguum, libellum de Principe MA- 

CHIAVELLO andere efje conſeriptum, & nuſguam 

lerrarum tres in partes illum fuiſſe ſectum, nec in hoc li- 

bello reperiri ea, que inter alia criminatur Pofſevinus, 

religionem Ethnicam Chriſtianæ praferendam, aut Doc- 

tores Chrifliane Religionis nibil faciendos : ut nec quic- 

guam hoc libro ( quod itidem Poſſevinus congueritur ) incle- 

mentius dicitur in Romanam Eccleſiam, ſed potius illud cap. 

X1 ipſum principatum Pontificium non humanis confiliis at- 

gue artibus, ſed quidam inuſitata wi, & guidem ſolius Dei 

fawore, ſalvum efſe ; quod viæ quiſquam Zelotici gregis 

affirmaverit. Nec tamen longe petenda aut hariolanda 

venit cauſa craſſi illius Poſſeviniani erroris, mods quis 

inſpexerit volumen illud, quod Anti-Machiavelli 7itulo 

ccd oppoſuit, hinc inde ex variis libris Machiavelli- 

cis excerplis ſententiis, Innocentius Gentilletus. Hoc 

enim tres in libros eft diſtinddum, & in ejus duobus priori- 

bus reprebenſa ſunt illa, que duobus prioribus de Prin- 

cipe /ibris haberi Poſſevinus ridicule affirmat : in tertio 

etiam _— librorum animadvertitur in ea, que ex 

tertio libro de Principe fruſtra repetit MACHIAVEL- 

62 * * LUS (51). Ut liquide appareat, ex illo wolumine Anti- 

Poss rvixus Machiavellico, non autem ex MACHIAVELLO ipſo 

inſteadof Ma- Poſſevinum ſua accepiſſe, & c (52). Read Conria- 

CHIAVELLUS. gius's reflection. Ef vero illud Pofſevini facinus lucu- 

6 Eo lenie oftendit, non deefſe etiam eximiæ dignitatis atgue 

dee, exiflimationis wires, qui ſeripto public ne inſpectum 

pag. 549+ — -— ri ELLI Principem ſewvo calcula abje- 
cerint (53). 

(53) Conring, [G] He had the prudence not to venture any practi- 

epud Magirum, gal proofs of his 2 not even jo 3 ve _ 

a party of horſe.) One who has ſtudied the art of 

war from books only ought not to proceed beyond mere 

theory ; for if he ſhould pretend to exerciſe a regiment, 

he would expoſe himſelf to the mirth of the meaneſt 

1 ſoldier. 80 that Machiavel was in the right not to 

fon of Peter de liſten to the advice of the Duke of Urbino (54). If 

Medicis, and ne- Cardan had not mentioned this particular, we might 

plew ot Les X. pollibly never ha ve heard of it, Macbiavellum ſeculi 


ſame diſcourſes makes the ſecond volume, which ap- 


the Datch c- Some alledge that it was not faithfully wrote [7], and they charge his Hiſtory of (% Joris, x4. 
Florence with the ſame fault () [K]. You will ſee below ſome accounts relating to his fag. 2%, “ 


a | Hi An Gar x 
irreligian. 


fuperioris Doctorem qui tot & tanta de militari Romano- (55) Cardan, lb. 
rum diſciplind diſertiſinò ſcripſerat, ne unam quidem 3. Uiilit, ix 
cohortem, quantumvis eum id ut tentaret, Urbini Prin- a oy y 
1 1 | | esd de 
ceps hortaretur, inſiruere auſum eſſe Cardanus teſta- Arte 5.11, 
ur . | ell, ea „ I. pag. 
7 new French tranſlation of moſt of his works, 3» 4. apud The 
has of late been publiſhed.) It was printed in eight — Prefat, 
volumes in 12mo by Henry Deſbordes, a French FS "ne 
Bookſeller at Amſterdam. The firſt came abroad (55) Hi. & 
in the year 1691, and contains the two firſt books of nn —— 
his diſcourſes upon Livy. The third book of theſe 1697, leg. 484, 
peared in the year 1692. His art of war was printed (57) Viz. Mr. 
in the year 1693. His Hiftory of Florence in two vo- 223 a French 
lumes was publiſhed in the year 1694, and the Prince N ** 
together with ſome other ſmall pieces, in the year Hague. He js of 
1696. This laſt book was alſo tranſlated among the Blob, of the f- 
reſt, although Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye had pub- mily of Mr. Te. 
liſhed it in French a few years before; but it was Ga 8 
thought it would be agreeable to the public to receive the = wer ag 
entire works of Machiavel from the ſame hand. They noiſe in the 
deſerved to be tranſlated anew into our language, for French Synozs, 
the old tranſlation has loſt all its graces. I have ſeen ** the time of the 


an edition printed at Paris after the year 1630 ; but it controverſy con- 


cerning univerſal 


was a new edition, for you find there ſome French grace at Saumur, 


verſes compoſed by Des Eſſars the tranſlator of Amais. 
Mr. Beauval (56) has given us the name of the (57) wri- (58) See Mr. de 
ter of the new tranſlation of Machiavel, and of the pre- Beauval, 1691, 


face prefixed to the firſt volume, which is worth read. he” $141, 


ing (58) ; it is an apology for Machiavel, and uſes the Univerſclle, tom. 
Inquiſition as it deſerves. The tranſlation which 20. pag. 328. 
I have mentioned above, with Des Eflars's verſes, is Mr: Bevghem, 
doubtleſs Gohory's. It contains the treatiſe of The COPY * 
Prince, and the diſſertations upon Livy ; it was printed kong, miſtaken, 
at Paris 1571 in 8vo. It was a ſecond edition very where he fays 
carefully retouched, and much better than the pre- that the Tranſſa- 
ceding one. The author did not put his name to h ggg d 
the firſt; but he publiſhed it in the ſecond, leſt his —— 3 
tranſlation of the dilbourſes upon Livy ſhould have been lots. 
ſtolen from him by one (59) of the two other tran- 
ſlators of The Prince (60). It is is ſaid that this piece (59) Guillaume 
of Machiavel's has been tranſlated into Turkiſh, and Segel- feel fon 
that Amurath IV read it in that language (61). . 
[1] Some ſay that his life of Caſtrucio Caſtracani was Phyfician, has 
not faithfully wrote.) Voſſius has touched upon that tranſlated Ma- 
in a few words. He ſays (62), Machiavellus plane chiavel's Prince, 
multa comminiſcitur in vita Caſtrucii: nempe quia is _ — au 
hoſtis fuiſſet Reipublice Florentine. Paulus Jovius com- Raine, Biblarb. 
ains bitterly of Machiavel's unfairneſs, as you may Franc. pag. 144. 
ſee in his Elogium of Nicholas Tegrimus Counſellor (60) See the De- 
and Hiſtorian of Lucca, who has given a very exact _— 2 f 
account of the actions of Caſtracani. Sed Machiavellus f the Diſcourſe 
Florentinus Hiſtoricus, patrii wveteris odii memor, petulanti upon Livy tranſ- 
malignitate, non interituram memorabilis Ducis famam lated by Gohory. 
fabulis involvit, quum vitam acerrimi hoſtis Etruſeo ſer- (®*) Sagredo, 


mone ſeribere orſus, tam impudenti, quam aſiuto illu- emerie Hiſto- 


riche de Monarchi 
dendi genere, ſacroſanctam rerum geftarum fidem car Ottomanni, prints 
ruperit ( | d at Venice, 


63). 
[XJ Te charge his biſtory of Florence with the ſame 1873. 
fault.] I e 4.9 —＋ of that work Een (62) pare 0 
and muſt add here that Jerome Turlerus a German (,,, 10. yay. 56. 
Counſellor cauſed the firſt book to be printed in (64) Jovius, 
the year 1564. He had tranſlated it into Latin; and CU. cap. 14 * 
as Machiavel in that firſt part of his work gives an Wi wn 
account of the Revolutions which the Roman Empire ON DI- 
ſuffered by the irruptions of the barbarous nations, (65) Centr» ex | 
his tranſlator takes the occaſion to write a dedicatory centrici ad alte- 
epiſtle quite ſtuffed with the powers of numbers and nee ne 
aſtrological myſteries, denouncing the utter ruin of — me af 
the Mahometan Religion within a hundred years, and futurum Dominum 
fixing the end of the world (65). Lazarus Zetznerus a rum Jeſum 
bookſeller at Straſburg, obſerving that the Latin tranſ- C Hun, m_ « 
lation of the firſt book had fold well, and gone thro' = jr cundifute 
ſeveral editions, procured the reſt to be tranſlated into A0 8. 
the ſame language, and publiſhed that hiſtorian entire, 

3 together 


2 

Cenp- 
dent ia 
num. 


(n) ( 
Pref 0 
Mach 


Boſius, de 
2 Pru- 
gentia Civili, 
num. 42+ 


ee 
Prefat, Principis 


66) Go 
5 — 
tire des Diſcours 
fur Tite Live, 


67) Binet, du 
alat d'Origene, 
Pig. 359, &c. 
(68) Spizelius, 
in Scrutinis A- 
theiſmi Hiſtorico 
fEtiologico, pag. 
m. 132. He guctes 
Jac. Marchant, 
Hort, Paſtor, 
TraQ. I's Lea, 6, 
Propoſ. 2. 


(69) Franciſc. 
otoman. Epiſt. 
99, pag. 139. 


(79) Gohory's 
Life of Mac bia- 
vel, prefixed to 
his Tranſlation of 
Prince, 


MAC 


irreligion 4 There are ſome who ſay (n) that he ſerved Cæſar Borgia in quality of 


favourite 


ounſellor (2); and perhaps he negotiated for him in France at that time when 


he had the converſation at Nantes with the Cardinal of Rouen, which he mentions in the 


3d chapter of his Prince. 


They are grofly miſtaken who alledge that in this work he meant to repreſent the 


character of Charles V [4]. Some give out that Catharine de Medicis made this book (+) Se: Clafen in 


her particular ſtudy, and put it into the hands of her children [NJ]. They who make 
this obſervation have taken care to accompany it with a great many injurious terms both 


againſt that Queen and our Machiavel. 


There are very few authors who mention him 


without beſtowing a curſe upon his memory (o); though ſome excuſe him and ſtand u 
in his vindication (p): nay there are ſome who conſider him as a writer who had the public (ve * 


good very much at heart [O], and who has repreſented the arts of Politicians with no 15 


together with the life of Caſtracani. 
which I have is of the year 1620 in 8vo. 

Gohory ſays, of this Hiſtory of Florence, that 
« it is ſuch an excellent and perfect one, that the late 
4% Milles Perrof, Maſter of Accounts, and my near 
« relation (one of the moſt learned men in the king- 
« dom, in languages and ſciences) having read it over 
« more diligently than his Livy and Tacitus, told me 
« he reckoned that as his humour was accommodated 
* to our times, there was more profit to be reaped from 
„% him, than from thoſe t ancient hiſtorians, who 
% wrote in an age ſo vaſtly different in its manners 
* and cuſtoms from ours (66). 

[L] Here you will ſee ſome accounts relating to his 
trreligion.) If I inclined to relate all the ſtories of that 
kind that are told of him, I ſhould have a very ſpacious 
field. One of them is as follows : They arrive at 
« that deteſtable point of honour, which Machiavel 
« reached a little before his death: for when he was 
« juſt a dying he was ſeized with the following fancy. 
«© He ſaw a ſmall company of poor ſcoundrels, all in 
« rags, quite ſtarved, ill-favoured, and in ſhort in a 
„very bad plight. He was told that theſe were the 
„ inhabitants of Paradiſe, of whom it is written, _ 
, pauperes, quoniam iþfſorum eff regnum calorum. After 
66 thee _ * — of grave ma- 
«« jeſtick perſonages appeared: they ſeemed ſitting in 
« ſenate, where they were canvaſſing of very impor- 
« tant ſtate affairs; there he ſaw Plato, Seneca, Plu- 
«© tarch, Tacitus, and others of the like characters. 
«© When he demanded who thoſe venerable gentlemen 
% were, he was informed that they were the damned, 
« the ſouls of the reprobated, Sapientia hujus /xculi 
« inimica eff Dei. After this he was aſked to which 
« of thoſe companies he would chooſe to belong. He 
% anſwered he would much rather chooſe to be in 
« hell with thoſe great genius's, to converſe with 
% them about affairs of ſlate, than be condemned 
« to the company of ſuch louſy ſcoundrels as they had 
„ preſented to him before. With that he expired, 
and went to ſee how political affairs proceed in the 
% other world (67).” Spizelius gives us the ſubſtance 


The edition 


of the ſame ſtory (68) ; but it is otherwiſe related by 


ſome. They pretend that Machiavel in ſome one of 
his works, ſays, he would rather be ſent to hell after 
his death, than go to Paradiſe ; for, he adds, I ſhould 
find nothing in heaven but a parcel of beggars, poor 
Monks, Hermits, and Apoſtles; but in hell I ſhall 
live with Popes, Cardinals, Kings and Princes. Fran- 
cis Hotman (69) teſtifies that this account is to be met 
with in Wolfius's comment upon Cicero's Tuſculan 
queſtions, and regrets that, notwithſtanding theſe, and 
a great many other, blaſphemies, the city of Baſil 
ſhould permit the printing of Machiavel's works, as they 
are tranſlated by a Profeſſor whom he calls Stupanus. 
He takes notice that Perna, who had frequently been 
taken into cuſtody by order of the Magiſtrates, for pub- 
liſhing ſeveral impious books, printed that tranſlation. 
Hotman relates this among a great many other curious 
matters, in a letter dated December 25th 1580. 

[M] They are groſily miſtaken who alledge that in 
this work he meant to repreſent the character of Charles 
J.] I am ſurprized that Gohory ſhould have ſpread 
this opinion. ** Machiavel, /ays be, has wrote a book 
«« which he calls the Prince . . . . wherein he has 
given a particular detail of all the meaſures requiſite 
„% to one Who aſpires to ſovereign power, deſigning 
« ſecretly to repreſent Charles Vth who reigned: at 
that time, as he makes appear in one paſſage (70).” 
How came this author not to be ſenſible that Machia- 


other 


vel's Prince was wrote before the world knew what 
renown Charles Vth was to acquire ? Had not he read 
in chap. 21ſt that Ferdinand King of Arragon was 
alive when Machiavel compoſed that work ? Had not 
he found in another place (71) that Machiavel makes 
mention of the Emperor Maximilian as a Prince that 
was ſtill alive? And did not he know that Maximilian 
died in January 1519 three years after the death of 
Ferdinand, and before his grandſon Charles the fifth 
had compleated his nineteenth year ? 

[N] Some give out that Catherme de Medici: made 
this book her particular ſtudy, and put it into the hands of 
her children. ] The author of Tocſain contre les Maſſa- 
creurs obſerves (72), that Charles IX had been very ill 
educated, and that he was kept ignorant of theſe Scrip- 
ture precepts (), that the King who is raiſed to 
rule over the people of God, ought not to exalt his 
heart above his brethren; but he ought to obſerve 
the law of the Lord in every point, and reading it 
«*« meditate upon it all the days of his life. . . (73). 
That on the contrary the Queen cauſed her children 
to be taught ſuch precepts, as were fitter for a tyrant 
than a virtuous Prince, making them read not only 
« the fooliſh ſtories of Perceſoreſt, but above all the 
« treatiſes of that Atheiſt Machiavel, whoſe aim 
% was to teach his Prince rather how to make him- 
« ſelf feared than loved; and to reign in grandeur 
* rather than virtuouſly. And indeed one may call 
that book the Queen-mother's Bible. For although 
ſhe wears the maſk of the Religion commonly re- 
*« ceived, it appears by her practice that ſhe has no 
% more at heart than juſt as much as ſhe reckons ne- 
„ ceſlary to ſupport her intereſt, Her chief Coun- 
*« ſellor too Morviliers has that pious book always 
* about him for the ſake of reading it to his miſtreis, 
and he can no more part with it than Alexander 
* could with his beloved Homer. In ſhort, it is pro- 
*« bable that this tyrannical eſtabliſhment has in ſome 
„% meaſure been taken from that book, and that the 
„Queen has thence borrowed her chief artihces to 
«« perſuade the King, that, notwithſtanding all promiſes 
of peace and friendſhip, nay even the very ties of 
*« conſanguinity, he might revenge himſelf to the ut- 
*« moſt, upon all ſuch as he took tor his enemies, by 
taking any ſlight ſuſpicion for a proof of guilt, if a 
„ calumny forged for the purpoſe deſerves the name of 
* a ſuſpicion,” Davila relates that Corbinelli uſed 
frequently to read the Prince and the diſcourſes of Ma. 
chiavel to the Duke of Anjou, who was afterwards 
Henry the 3d (74). 

[O] Some confider him as a writer who had the pub- 
lick good very much at heart.) This has ſomewhat the 
air of a Paradox : which obliges me to quote at ſome 
length the expreſs words of a celebrated Lawyer, who 
judges ſo much to the advantage of Machiavel aim. 
I muſt join to them a ſort of preface borrowed from 
another learned man, in order to furniſh at one view 
two conſiderable teitimonies, viz. of Alberic Gentilis 
and of Chriſtopher Adam Rupertus. Ego wero non poſ- 
ſum bie præterire, qui cane pejus & angue odiſſe ſoleo 
conceptas de Auforibus opiniones, accuratiſ/imi Fai ac 
digniſſimi cenſoris judicium 1. 3. de legationibus c. 9. 461 
legatum ſuum ex Philoſuphia inſtruens, Nec vero, in- 
quit, in negotio iſto verebor omnium præſtantiſſimum 
dicere, & ad imitandum proponere Machiavellum, e- 
juſque plane aureas in Livium obſervationes. Quod 
namque hominem indoctiſſimum eſſe volunt & ſceleitiſ- 
ſimum, id nihil ad me, qui prudentiam ejus ſingularem 
laudo, nec impietatem ac improbitatem, © qua eſt, 
tueor. Quanquam fi librum editum adverſus illum _ 

ero, 


311 


the 9th chapter 
of his treatiſe De 
NReligiene el tic a, 
pag. 162. edit. 
1632. 


An 


(71) In chap. 


23. 


(72) Tocſain 
Contre les Maſſa · 
creurs, pag. $3» 


(% Deut. xviie 
19, 20. 


(73) Tecnin, 
48.51 


(74) See above 
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(7 * * 43. Machiavelli, 


(7 5) Chriſtoph» 
Adam. Rupert. 
Diſſertat. ad Va- 
ler. Maximum, 
Jib. 1. cap. 2 & 


Gentilis, de Le- 
gatinibus, lib. 3. 


(77) Keckerman 
contains to Ma- 
vantage. See Cre- 


Stud, Part 2. pag» 
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other view than to inſpire an abhorrence of tyrants, and excite: all mankind . to the ſup- 


2 of liberty. 


If one may call in queſtion whether this was his real motive, it muſt at 


ſt be owned, that by his conduct he diſcovered a great deal of the Republican 


ſpirit jos: 
and Aſſiſtant in the Congregation of Rites. 


dero, fi Machiavelli conditionem reſpicio, fi propoſi- 
tum ſcribendi ſuum rectè cenſeo, ſi etiam meliori in- 
terpretatione volo dicta ipſius adjuvare, non equidem 
video cur & iis criminibus mortui hominis fama liberari 
non poſſit. Qui in illum ſcripſit ( intelligit Innocenti- 
um Gentilletum 7 Zum De/phinenſem ) illum nec intel- 
lexit, nec non in multis calumniatus eſt, & talis om- 
ninò eſt qualis, qui miſeratione digniſſimus fit. Ma- 
chiavellus Democratiz laudator & aſſertor acerrimus : 
natus, educatus, honoratus, in eo Reip. ftatu ; 'Tyran- 
nidis ſumme inimicus. Itaque Tyranno non favet ; 
ſui propoſiti non eſt Tyrannum inſtruere, ſed arcanis e- 
jus palam factis ipſum miſeris populis nudum & conſpi- 
cuum exhibere. An enim tales, quales ipſe deſcribit 
principes, fuiſſe plurimos ignoramus ? Eccur iſtiuſmodi 
principibus moleſtum eſt, vivere hominis opera, & in 
luce haberi. Hoc fuit viri omnium præſtantiſſimi con- 
filium, ut ſub ſpecie principalis eruditionis populos eru- 
diret. Hæc Albericus Gentilis (75). But as Rupert 
ſeems to have ſuppreſſed ſomething that deſerves to be 
taken notice of, I ſhall purſue that paſſage a little fur- 
ther as follows. Ez eam ſpeciem prætexuit, ut ſpes effet, 
cur ferretur ab his, qui rerum gubernacula tenent, quaſi 
ipforum educator, ac padagogus. Ceterum hec dif- 
ceptatio ulterius haud ducitur. Si favere ſeriptoribus 
wvolumus, multa & in hoc vitia emendabimus : aut illa 
faltem feremus in es, que in Platone ferimus, & Ariſto- 
tele, aliiſque, qui non diſſimilia commiſere peccata. Feremus 
autem, quia meliera deterioribus longe plurima & is ba- 
bet (76). There are two things to be conſidered in 
this latter part of the quotation from Gentilis. In the 
firſt place he alledges that Machiavel choſe that me- 
thod of inſtructing the people, in order to procure his 
book a licenſe from Princes ; which they would not 
have granted if they had conſidered it as a ſyitem of 
Rules not deſigned for their uſe, but for the inſtruc- 
tion of the lovers of liberty. In the ſecond place he 
pleads, that the ſame faults ought to be excuſed in Ma- 
chiavel as are excuſed in Plato and Ariſtotle. Ob- 
ſerve that Leonclavius was in this point of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion from Gentilis. See the dedication which 
he has prefixed to Belliſarius Aquaviva's education of 
Princes (77). 

[P] He diſcovered by his conduct a great deal of the 
Republican ſpirit. ] Here Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye 
ſhall be my Commentator, ** I will venture to ſay, that 
„ Machiavel, who paſſes among all the world for a 
teacher of tyranny, deteſted it more than any man 
of the age wherein he lived, as is obvious from the 


One of his moſt recent antagoniſts is Father Luccheſini, an Italian Jeſuit, 
See his Saggio della Sciochezza di Nicolo ( Si Corey. 
printed at Rome in the year 1697 (4). | 
258 Treatiſe De Litteratorum Infelicitate has put Machiavel in his Catalogue (7), and not 7mm U. 
an Extradt of it» without good reaſons, for this Florentine had as great a ſhare of bad fortune as any other 2]. 


The author of the Appendix to the ,; 


« 1oth chapter of the firſt book of his diſcourſes, 


was one of thoſe who made panegyricks in praiſe 
* of liberty and the Cardinal Julio de Medicis, who 
„ after the death of Leo X. feigned an inclination to 
« reſtore it to his country: and that he was ſuſpected 
for an accomplice in the conſpiracy of Jacopo da 
* Diacetto, Zanabi Buondelmonti, Luigi Alamanus, and 
% Cofimo Rucellai, againſt that Cardinal, becauſe of 
his ſtrict union with theſe and the other libertines : 


* (for that was the name which the Partiſans of che (4) Ibia. 


* Medicis (+) gave to all thoſe who wiſhed well to the 
liberty of Florence) and it was probably owing to 
that ſuſpicion, that he received no reward for his 
„ hiſtory of Florence, though he had wrote it by the 
ſame Cardinal's commands, as he ſhews in the be- 
„ ginning of his Epiſtle dedicatory (78).” 

[2 ] Had as great a ſhare of bad fortune as anyother.] 
If I make uſe of a longer quotation from Gohory 
than my text demands, it is for the ſake of obſerv- 
ing a groſs blunder. ** He was not much ſupported 
* nor enriched by the Princes and Lords of his time, 

ſuch as Pope Clement VII. to whom he dedicated 
* his hiſtory of Florence, or the magnificent Lorenzo 
% de Medicis to whom he preſented his Prince, tho? 
it was he who reſtored the golden age of letters in 
Italy, obliging with his favour and aſſiſtance all ſuch 
as were dittinguiſhed for learning, ſuch as Marfilius 
Ficinus, who addreſſed to him his tranſlations of 
and comments upon Plato's works, Angelus Poli- 
tianus, Hieronymus Donatus, and a great many others, 
whoſe epiſtles are to be met with in a collection en- 
* titled Epiſtolæ Virorum illuſtrium. Machiavel com- 
«« plains to him of his having been neglected, and 
Tacitus implores his aid in the dedication of his 
Prince, in theſe terms: Er ſe woſtra magnificenza d 
all' apice della ſua allexxa, qualche wolta wolgera gli 
occhi in gueſti luoghi baſſi, cognoſcera quanto indigna- 
mente io ſopporti una grande & continoua maligni!a 
* di fortuna (79).” This paſſage is tranſlated by Mr.“ 
Amelot as follows. If you ſometimes look down 
from the high ſtation in which you are placed, you 
«« muſt be ſenſible, how unjuſt it is that I ſhould ſuffer 
* the rude ſhocks of fortune ſo long.“ Gohory's miſ- 
take conſiſts in his imagining that Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, who was the patron of Politian &c. was the 
ſame Lorenzo to whom Machiavel dedicated his Prince. 
For this Lorenzo was the other's grandſon. 
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© MACKENZIE (GEORGE), a learned Scots Writer in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was ſon of Simon Mackenzie, (brother to the Earl of Seaforth), by Elizabeth his wife, 


daughter of Dr. Andrew Bruce, Rector of the Univerſity of St. Andrews. 


He was 


mum, pag. 20, 21, 


where he declaims in very ſtrong terms againſt ty (*) Hiſe, Für. 
% rants. And Nardi (*) his Contemporary ſays he lib. 3. 


(98) Amelot ee 
la Fenfiiie's Pre- 
fleet ue Tranſ- 


Life of Macbia- 


born at Dundee in the county of Angus in Scotland in 1636, and having at ten years 
made himſelf maſter of the Grammar and the beſt Claſſical Authors, was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Aberdeen, where, and afterwards in that of St. Andrews, he had gone 
through the claſſes of Logic and Philoſophy under ſeveral eminent maſters before he was 
full ſixteen years of age. He afterwards applied himſelf to the Civil Law, travelled 
into France, and proſecuted his ſtudies in that Faculty for about three years. After his 
return to his native country he became an Advocate in the City of Edinburgh, being then 
ſcarce twenty years old; and in 1661 was choſen to plead the cauſe of the Marquiſs of 
Argyle. He afterwards became a Judge in the Criminal Court; and about the year 
1674 was made Lord Advocate and one of his Majeſty's Privy Council. In theſe places 
he continued with great reputation till the beginning of King James's reign ; when being 
averſe to the lending of his aſſiſtance in order to take away the penal Laws, he was re- 
moved, and Sir John Dalrimple was put in his place. Some time after he was reſtored, 
and continued Lord Advocate and Privy Counſellor till the Revolution; upon which in 
September 1689 he went to Oxford, where he proſecuted his ſtudies in the Bodleian 


3 Library. 


Library. He publiſhed ſeveral works [ A], 


M A C 


and died in St. James's Street Weſtminſter, 


May the 8th 1691, and his body was conveyed by land to Scotland, and being lodged 
for a time in the Abbey-Church of Holy-Rood-Houſe in Edinburgh, was on the 26th 


of June following buried with great pomp 


and ſolemnity in a vault made ſome time 


% Wood, Fi before for himſelf in the Yard of the Grey-Friars Church in that city (a). Mr. Wood 
| tells us (b), that he was «+ a Gentleman well acquaintzd with the belt authors, whe- 

ther antient or modern, of indefatigable induſtry in his ſtudies, great abilities, and 
c integrity in his profeſſion, powerful at the bar, juſt on the bench, an able ſtatelman, a 
<« faithful friend, a loyal ſubje&, a conſtant advocate for the Clergy and Univerſities, of 
de ſtrict honour in all his actions, and a zealous defender of picty and religion in all 


0 x6" vol. 2. 
col. 237, 23 
20 edit. London 
1721. 


60 Ibid, 


{a\) De Bella 
Gallico, lib. 1. 


circa finem. 


(b Hadrian Va- 
I-fus, Netit. 
Call, Pag. 322, 

323. 

(c) Beza, Hiſt, 
Eccleſ, lid. 3. 
beg 214, 


(4) Idem, lib. 
15. bag. 40%. 


ſe) dem : 
42 bag 


& places and companies. 


His converſation was pleaſant and uſeful, ſevere again{t vice 


« and looſe principles without regard to quality or authority, a great lover of the laws 
« and cuſtoms of his country, a contemner of popularity and riches, frugal in his ex- 


„ pences, abſtemious in his diet, &c.“ 


Biſhop Burnet (c) writes, thut he was a man of 
much life and wit, but he cha neither equal nor correc? in il. 


He has publiſhed many books, 


ſome of Law, but all full of faults, for be was a ſlight and ſuperficial man. 


[4] He publiſhed ſeveral works.) I. Aretina, a 
romance; printed in 8vo. II. Religio Stoici, Edin- 
burg 1663 in 8vo. The running title at the top of 
the pages is The Virtuoſo or Stoic. III. Solitude preferred 
to public Employment: printed at Edinburgh in 8vo. 
IV. Moral Gallantry: printed ſeveral times in 8vo. 
In this diſcourſe our author endeavours to ſhew, that ho- 
nour, abſſ racting from all other conſiderations, obliges 
men to be virtuous ; and that there is nothing ſo mean, 
or unworthy of a Gentleman as vice. V. 4 Moral Pa- 
radox, maintaining that it is eaſier to be virtuous than 
Vicious : printed with his Moral Gallas try. VI. Plead- 
ing in ſome remarkable Caſes before the ſupreme Courts 
of Scotland 1661 : printed in 4to. VII, Obſervations 
upon the 28th Ad of the 23d Parliament of King 
Fame VI againſt Diſpoſutiont made in defraud of Credi- 
tors. Printed at Edinburgh in 8vo. VIII. OF he 
Laws and Cuſloms of Scotland in Matters Crimi- 
nal. Edinburg 1678 in 4to. IX. Obſervations on the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations as to Preceaency : with 
the Science of Heraldry, treated as a Part of the Civil 
Law of Nations; wherein Reaſons are given for its 
Principles, and Etymologies for its harder Terms. Edin- 
burg 1680 in folio. X. Idea Eloguentie forenſis ho. 
diernæ; una cum Actiene forenſi ex unaquaque juris 
parte. Edinburgh, 1681 in 8 Vo. XI. Jus Regium : 
Or, the juſt and folid Foundations of Monarchy in gene- 
ral; and more eſpecially of the Monarchy of Scotland, 
maintained againſt Buchanan, Napthali, Dolman, 
Milton, &c. London 1684 &c. in 8v0. This bock 
being dedicated and preſented by the author to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, the Members thereof aſſembled 
in Convocation on the gth of June 1684 ordered a 
letter of thanks. to be ſent to him for the ſaid book. 
XII. The Diſcovery of the Fanatic Plot: printed 1684 
in folio. XIII. Inſtitution of the Laws of Scotland: 
printed 1684 in 8vo. XIV. Prace/s againſt Bayly of 
Jerwiſwood. XV. A Defence of the Antiquity of the 
Royal Line of Scotland. With a True Account when the 
Scots were governed by Kings in the Ile of Britain. Lon- 
don 1685 in 8vo. This is deſigned as an Anſwer to An 
Hiſtorical Account of Church Caves ument, as it was in 
Great Britain and Ireland when they firſt received 
the Chriſtian Religion : publiſhed by Dr. William 
Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, at London 1684 in 8vo. Sir 


George Mackenzie's Defence was publiſhed in the latter 
end of June 1685 ; but before it appeared it was ani- 
madverted upon by Dr. Edward Stilling fleet, who had 
ſeen the manuſcript of it, ia his Preface to his O-1z:- 
nes Britannica, publiſhed at London in folio in the 
beginning of June 1685, XVI. The Antiquity of the 
Royal Line of Scotland farther cleared and difended 
againſt the Exceptions lately offered by Dy. Stillingſleet 
in his Vindication of the Biſhop of St. Aſaph. London. 
1686 in 8vo. This and the preceding book were 
tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed at Utrecht 1689 in 
8vo under the following title: Defenſio Antiguitatis Re- 
galis Scotorum proſapic, qua ofienditur, a quo frimum 
tempore Scotia Regibus pubernata fit: Libris Epiſcopi 
Aſaphenſis, & docii mi <tillingfletii, S. J. T. D. optc- 
ſta: Autore Georgia Mackenzio, Regio in Scotia Ad- 
vocato. Ex Anglico in Latinam Linguam verſa a P. S. 
XVII. Obſervations upon As of Parliament. T.din- 
burgh 1686 in ſo io. XVIII. Oratio inauguralis ba- 
bita Edinburgi Id. Mart. 1639, de ftrudturd Biblio- 
theca pure juridice, & hinc de vario in jure ſcribendi 
genere: printed 1690 in 8vo, XIX. Moral Hiftory of 
Frugality, «with its oppsfite Vices, Covetouſneſs and Pro- 
dizality, Nipgardlinejs and Luxury, London 1691 in 
8vo. Dedicated to the Univeritty of Oxford. XX. 
De humare Rationis In:becilliizate, ca unde preweni- 
at, & illi quomodo poſſimus mederi. Utrecht, 1690 
in 5vo. It was publiſhed by Grævius, who in the 
Preface informs us, that the copy was ſent him by our 
author from Scotland. It was al'o printed in Engliſh 
at London 1690 in 8 Vo. XXI. Vindication of the Go- 
verument of Scotland during the reign of King Charles II 
againſt the Miſrepreſentations made in ſegeal { anaa- 
locus Pamphlets. London 1691 in 4to. XXII. Ie Me- 
thod of preceeding againſt Criminals, as alſo ſome of the 
Fanatical Covenants, as they were printed and publiſhed 
by themſelves in that [King Charles 11's] reign: printed 
with the indication, firit at Edinburgh 1683 in 4to. 
XXIII. Anfaver tothe Scets Miniſlers : being a Vindica- 
tion of the Proceedings againſt Argyle. Printed at Edin- 
burgh. XXIV. Defence of the Preceedings of the Pri- 
wy Council in Scotland. XXV. Memorial about the 
Biſhops to the Prince of Orange, &. XXVI. Rear, 
an Eſſay. London 1694 in 8vo. He left behind him 
about fourteen manuſcripts of his writing. T 


| MACON, a city in Florence upon the Saone, in the Dutchy of Burgundy. Czar 
mentions it by the name of Mati/zo (a). Peutinger's Fables and the Itinerary of Æthicus 


take notice of it alſo; but both Strabo and Ptolemy have omitted it. 


It 1s about five 


hundred years ſince, by a common enough tranſpoſition, they altered its name from Ma- 
tiſco to Maſtico ; whence came the French name Maſcon, which is pronounced Macon (b). 
This city ſuffered diſmally in the diſorders occaſioned by the religious wars in France in 
the ſixteenth Century. The Reformed erected a Church there in the year 1560 (c), and 
they increaſed ſo. much, that they very eafily made themſelves maſters of the city (d), 


when the maſſacre of Vaſſi obliged them to think of ſecuring themſelves. 


the beginning of May 1362 that they took 


It was abour 
ſſeſſion of it without a very violent ſtruggle, 


or any effuſion of blood. Three days after this they were informed that the images 
were broke in the city of Lyons, and it was impoſſible for the Miniſters and Elders to 
prevent their following that example at Macon, from which time the exerciſe of the Ro- 


man Catholic Religion was ſuppreſſed there. 


Tavanes made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 


to retake the city; but at laſt by the means of intelligence he ſurprized it upon the 19th 


of Auguſt 1 562 (e). 
Vol. VII. 


He made himſelf maſter of it after ſome very violent ſhocks which he 
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mark [C]of the promiſed to give an account of. 


article BEAU- 


was obliged to ſtand in the ſtreets. He exerciſed all manner of rapine and barbarities there [A]; 
(f) Inthe re- and it was at this time that the leaps of Macon were made [B], which I elſewhere (f) 


I acquit my ſelf of that promiſe 3 and at the 


MONT, ſame time the reader ſhall be made ſenſible why I frequently in this work take notice of 
| thoſe terrible diſorders [C]. 


[4] He exerciſed all manner of Rapine and Barbari- 


ties there.] Aſter the houſes of the Proteſtants had 
been ** fo clean ſwept of their furniture, that there 
„ ſeemed to be nothing left, Tavanes's wife had ſo 


(t) Beza, Fiſt, « 
Eecliſ. lib. 15. 


page 429. ya 


much ſagacity in diſcovering all the lurking holes, 
that ſhe had for her ſhare of the plunder above 120 


trunks packed full of moveables, beſides thread, 


pieces of cloth, and all forts of linnen furniture, 
ſuch as ſheets, table-cloths, napkins, in which 
Maſcon was reputed to have been as well provided 
as moſt towns in France. As for what was ſqueezed 
out of the inhabitants by way of ranſom, rings, veſ- 
ſels, and jewels, it was not well known to what the 
value might amount. But it was fo conſiderable, 
that they who had the management of thoſe affairs 
told their friends, that Tavanes had picked up as 
much in that place as was ſufficient to purchaſe an 
eltate of 10000 Livres a year (1).” After this it 


no wonder if men of high rank fomented diſcord, 
and cheriſhed the flames of perſecution, to the utmoſt 


of their power. Theſe were their finances ; and they 
found this a very profitable tax. 


[LB] The leafs of Macon.) I ſhall here make uſe 


cf the expreſs words of the Hiſtorian, whom I quoted 
2) Loid. in the preceding remark (2). The exerciſe of the 


«ac 
(3) Our author ,; 
Had ſaid, pag- 
424. that thoſe 
leud Prieſts, who ** 
had been driven «cc 
out of the city 0 
before, re-entered 5 
it the day on 
which it was ta- 
ken, and ſerved «© 
to mark out to &« 
the butchering 
ſoldiers the hou- 
fes of the Pro- 
teſtante, eſpeci- ** 
ally of thoſe who «6 
hid urged on 60 
their baniſhment. * 


(4) D' Aubigne 40 
calls him St. «c 
Pont. 


Roman Catholick Religion was immediately re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and the Prieſts were reſtored to their former 
ſtate, as well as the bawdy-houſes (3). To complete 


e the miſery of the inhabitants, St. Poinct (4), a man 


thoroughly bloody, and more than cruel, whoſe 
own mother, in order to diſcharge her conſcience, de- 
clared him to be the ſon of a Prieſt, whom ſhe named, 
was left by Tavanes Governor of the city. Who, 


for his diverſion, after having entertained the ladies, 


uſed to demand, whether the Farce which was ſince 
named the Farce of St. Poinct, was ready to be 
exhibited. This was by way of a watch-word, upon 


*« which they uſed to carry one, two, and ſometimes 


more, priſoners to the bridge over the Saone, where 
St. Poin& appeared among the ladies, and after ha- 
ving aſked them ſome pretty, facetious queſtions, 
cauſed them to be thrown headlong into the river 
and drowned. It was likewiſe his cuſtom to cauſe 
falſe alarms to be given, for a pretence to drown or 
ſhoot ſome priſoner, or any other Proteſtant whom 
he could catch, acculing them of ſome deſign to be- 


„ tray the town.” He was killed by Achon with 

whom he had a quarrel. He was at that time return- 

ing from his houſe near the city, whither he had carri- 

ed 20000 crowns of booty. This was a little after the 
pacification in the month of March 1563. D' Au- 
* bigné (5) has admirably painted the cruelty of that 
3 * * P'E* man, under the image of a School, where during the 
laſt ſervice of table, over the enjoyment of their fruits 
and {weat-meats, they taught the maids and children 
to behold without pity the Huguenots murdered. 
He fays in ancther place (6) that St. Pont played the 
Buffoon while he vas executing his cruelties, and that 
at the end of the entertainments which he made, he gave 
the Ladies the pleaſure of ſeeing ſome leap the bridge. 
The conduct of this Governor was a great deal more 
cruel than that of Lucius Flaminius, who gave orders 
to put a criminal to death in his preſence while he 
dined, for the ſake of doing a pleaſure to the object 
| of his infamous amours, who had never been witneſs 
2 L in to the killing of a man (7). But on the other hand 
er "4" kes. the conduct of thoſe Ladies at Macon was much more 
. blameable than that of thoſe veſtals, who have been 
ſo ſeverely cenſured by a Chriſtian Poet for the plea- 

ſure they took in ſeeing the Gladiators killed. Con- 

Jurgit ad iftus: Et quoties victor ferrum jugulo inſerit, 

| la Delicias ait offe juas, petufque jacentis Virgo madeſia 
) Prudentius, jubet converſo pollice rumpi (8). I do not doubt but St. 
_—_ 3 4 Poinct alledged forhis excuſe the leaps which Des Adrets 
cauſed the ſoldiers of Montbriſon to take (9), as this 

(9) _ 22 excuſed himſelf by the cruelties exerciſed at Orange; 
MONT ;c. Whenee it appears how one bad example brings on 
mark | 7 1 another almolt in infinitum 3 aby/ſus abyſſum invocat. 
For which reaſon they are the moſt to be blamed who 

begin, and ought in juſtice to bear the puniſhment of 


(6) Pag. 202. 


Theſe 


all the crimes that are the conſequence of theirs. D' 

Aubigne has erred in point of chronology, when he 

ſays (10) that the Baron des Adrets exaſperated with (19) Tom, . 
the ſacking of Orange, and the cruelties committed Fs, 294. 

at Macon marched to Pierrelate, made himſeſf maſter 

of ſeveral towns, and came at lat to Montbriſon. It 

appears from Beza (11), that Pierrelate and ſome other (11) Lib, 12, 

cities had been taken by Des Adrets before the 26th of Ps. 265, 26g, 
June, that the ſoldiers of Montbriſon leaped upon the 

16th of July (12), and that Macon was taken by (12) Paz. 224, 
Tavanes on the 19th of Auguſt (13). 

[C] The reader all be made ſenſible why I fre- 
quently in this work, take notice of thoſe terrible difor- 
ders.) It were to be wiſhed for ihe honour of 
the French and the Chriſtian name, that the memo- 
ry of thoſe barbaritics had been blotted out at 
firſt, and that all the books wherein they are men- 
tioned had been burnt. They who ſcem to diſapprove 
of writing hiftory, becauſe, ſay they (14), the readers (14) See Maf- 
learn nothing but all ſorts of crimes from them, cri P'/-./ 
have upon ſome accounts too mech reaſon on their T* A 
ſide, as far as religious wars are concerned. The 
hiſtory of theſe wars appears perfectly well calculated 
to keep up an irreconcileable hatred in peop'e's 
breaſts; and nothing ſurpriſes me more than that after 
the edits, the French ſhould have lived in ſuch amity 
as we have ſeen, tho' they have had perpetually in 
their hands the hiſtories of the civil wars, where one 
meets with nothing but plundering of cities, profana- 
tions, maſlacres, altars pulled down, affaſſinations, 
perjuries and fury. Ihe good underſtanding betwixt 
the Proteſtants and Catholics would have been leſs to 
be wondered at, if all the individuals had been igno- 
rant of thoſe crimes, with which the hiftories of each 
party reproach the other. May it not therefore be 
objected to me, that I feem to have a deſign to awaken 
the unſocial paſſions, and maintain the fire of hatred, 
by parcelling out here and there through my work 
the moſt atrocious deeds, which the hiſtory of the ſix- 
teenth century takes notice of; a century of crimes (15), (15) Compure 
in compariſon of which the preſent age, however tar n 
from being a truly virtuous one, might be reckoned an ;, tie artck 
age of gold. In order to jullify myſelf, I fay, I am LOGNac 
ſo far from having any deſign of rouzing the turbulent | 
paſſions in the breaſts of my readers, that I would 
chearfully conſent to the eternal oblivion of {ſuch 
events, if that could cauſe people to ſtudy and per- 
form their duties better in ſilencing their paſſions. 

But as theſe hiſtories are made public in tov great a 
number of books, to leave room to hope for any 
good effect from an affectation of ſilence in me, I 
did not chooſe to conſtrain myſelf, and I was of opi- 
nion that I ought without ſcruple to take notice of 
every thing that lay in my way, and direct my con 
duct by the connection that my ſubjects had one with 
another. But I muſt not forget to obſerve that, as 
every thing has two faces, one has very good reaſon 
to wiſh that the memory of thoſe terrible commotions 
were preſerved with the greateſt care in the world. 
There are three forts of people, who ought every day 
in their life to take a view of it, and make it their 
monitor. Thoſe who are in the civil adminiſtration 
ſhould every morning cauſe ſome ſuch words as the 
following to be repeated to them. Do not diſturb 
any man for his opinions in religion, nor exerciſe 
* the law of arms upon the con{ciences of mankind. 
„% What did Charles IX's ſucceſſors gain by it? It is Wu ar perf n. 
indeed a miracle that the French Monarchy has ought particulsry 
* not been overturned by its attachment to the Catholic ow 8 
« Faith, But ſuch miracles will not always happen, ties produced iy 
« do not depend upon them. They would not allow the religious civil 
„ edict of January to ſtand, and after more than thirty wars. 
« years of deſolation, a thouſand torrents of blood, 
„ and a thouſand perfidies and combinations, they 
«« were obliged to grant a more favourable one.” They 
who have the management of Eccleſiaſtical affairs, are 
the ſecond ſort of men who ought: to reflect ſeriouſly 
upon the ſixteenth century. When one talks to them 
of toleration, they imagine they hear the moſt ſhock- 
ing and monſtrous of all docti ines; and in order to in- 
2 FE intereſt 


(13) Pag. 422, 


{1} 


076 Hor. Od 4, 
Ib. I. ver. Js 


MAC 


Theſe leaps ot Macon have been better immortalized than thoſe of the 10and 


Caprea [D]. 


tereſt the ſecular power in their paſſions, they cry it 
is robbing the civil magiſtracy of the brighteſt gem in 
their crown, not to allow them at leaſt to impriſon and 
baniſh heretics. But if they examined thoroughly 
what might be feared from a religions war, they would 
learn to be more moderate. One might tell them, 
« You will not ſuffer this ſect to addreſs God Al: 
mighty in their own way, nor to preach their ſen- 
« timents: but beware, leſt if it comes to blows, in- 
* ſtead of ſpeaking and writing againſt your doc- 
„ trines, they ſhould pull down your temples, 
« and endanger yout own perſons. What did you 
© gain in France or Holland by encouraging per- 

2 Do not put any confidence in your 
« numbers. Your ſovereigns have neighbours, and of 
«© conſequence thoſe whom you perſecute as heretics, 
« will want neither protection nor aſſiſtance, even 
« ſuppofing they were Turks.“ In the laſt place, I would 
adviſe thoſe faftious Divines, who delight fo much in 
innovations, to have always in their view the religi- 
ous wars of the fixteenth century. The reformers 
were the innocent cauſe of them, no conſiderati- 
on ought to ſtop them, fince according to their prin- 
ciples there is no medium, they muſt either leave 
the Papiſts to eternal damnation, or convert them to 
the Proteſtant Faith. But that thoſe who are per- 
ſuaded that an error is no matter of damnation, 
ſhould pay no regard to what was eſtabliſhed, but 
chooſe rather to difturb the public tranquillity than 
ſuppreſs their ptivate notions, is what one cannot ſuffi- 
ciently deteſt. Let them therefore conſider the effefts 
of their innovations, and of their oppoſition to what 
is eſtabliſhed; and if they can embark in it without 
an abſolute neceſſity, they mult have the ſoul of a ty- 
ger, and a heatt more fortified with braſs, than he who 
firſt ventured his lite upon the ſeas. | 


Illi rabur & @s triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commiſit pelago ratem | 

Primus, nec timuit præcipitem Africum 
Decettantem aquilonibus, 

Nec triſteis Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti. 


Nauen mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui | ficets oculis monſtra ratantia, 
Qui didit mare turbidum, & 
Infamcis ſcopulos Acroctraunia (16) ? 


There is no appearance of a party ever ariſing among the 


Proteſtants, that ſnould attempt to reform their ſcheme 
in the fame manner that they have reformed that of 
the Church of Rome, that is to fay, upon the footing 
of a religion, from which all that do not chooſe to be 
damned muſt of neceſſity depart. So that they could 
not be apprehenſive of ſuch terrible diſorders from a 
party of innovators, as thoſe of the preceding ape. 
'The animoſities would probably be kept up with leſs 
heat than in thoſe times; eſpecially fince neither party 
would find in the other any ſenſua! objects of tuper- 
ſtition which required to be deftroyed; no Divinity to 
patronize particular places; no tutelar faints to break 
or coin into money, no reliques to fatter in the air; 
no ſacred cups, and no altars to pull down (15). Diſ- 
ſentions may therefore ſubſiſt between one feRt of 
Proteſtants and another, without any danger of all the 
fary that appeared in the quarrels between the Pro- 
tellants and Papiſts: but they would always be miſl- 
chievous enough to demand the utmoſt endeavours that 
can be uſed to check them, by making thoſe, who 
take too much pleaſure in diſputes, app!'y to the con- 
ſideration of the horrible calamities which they have 
occaſioned, and reprefenting to them in the moſt con- 
vincing manner, that the worſt want of toleration is not 
that of Kings, who uſe the right of the ſword againſt 
the contending ſects: but that it is that of particular 
Doctors, who without any very urgent neceſſity riſe up 
againſt errors that are protected by prejudice and cut- 
tom, and who are obſtinate in attacking them, even 
when they ſee that all is already in a flame. 

[D] The leaps of Macro have been better immorta- 
lized than thoſe of the iſland Caprea ] Nevertheleſs a 
celebrated hiſtorian has inſerted them in his work ; and 
in a manner that made the place one of the cu- 
rioſities of the iſland. Carnificine rjus (Tiberii) often- 
ditur locus Capreis, unde damnatos piſt longa & exquiſite 
tormenta præcipitari coram ſe in mare jubebat, exci- 
piente claſſiariorum manu & contis atque remis elidente 
cadavera, ne cui refiaui ſpiritus quidguam inefſet (18). 
But in ſhort I do not believe that the ancients could 
compare with the moderns in the article of tranſlat- 
ing the ſame things from one book to another, and of 
conſequence the leaps of Macon are related in a greater 
number of books than thoſe of Caprca, and have 
more monuments to ſecure their immortality than thoſe 
of Tiberius. It was not at all to the honour of thoſe, 
who made uſe of that puniſhment in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, that they followed the footſteps of ſuch a tyrant. 
Perhaps in peruſing this the reader will recollect ſome 
remarks upon the article of LEUCADIA.” 


MACRIN (SALMON) one of the beſt Latin Poets of the ſixteenth Century, was 


born at Loudun. 


Thuanus's account of him, together with the additions of Mr. Teiſſier, 
are in every one's hands ſince the Utrecht edition. 


To it therefore I refer the reader, 


contenting myſelf with relating one very remarkable, though ſomewhat doubtful, par- 
ticular concerning him, which Varillas had from Mr. Bouillaud [A]. 


(I) Viz, Marot's. 


(2) Vatilhs, 
Hit. de | Herefie, 
tom. I, liv, 21. 
fas. m. 50, 57. 
He ſays in the 
margin, I bad 
his paſſage from 
the learned M. 
Buaillaut, 


[4] I fall relate one ery remarkable, though ſome- 
what doubtful, particular concerning him, which Va- 
fillas had from Mr. Bouillaud.) His (1) great friend 
* at Loudon who had changed his name from Mitron 
* to Macrin, Valet de Chambre to the King, a Latfn 
Poet, and as well as he a great imitator of Catul- 
© lus, was not more happy than himſelf. He was 
« accuſed before the King of being attached to the 
„ new religion, whereupon he threatened him with the 
gallows in caſe he was convicted. They had no 
« cettainty of his being guilty ; all that they could ſay 
* againſt him was, that moſt part of the men of ge- 
© nius had an inclination to Calviniſm. Mactin was 
* ſo intimidated with the King's menace, that when 
* he went out of the Louvre, ſpying at ſome diſtance 
«* a pculain, an inſtrument which the coopers make uſe 
* of to convey their caſks of wine into the cellars, he 
** took it for a pair of gallows, which ſtruck him with 
« {ſuch a terror, that he fell mad and threw himſelf 
* into the firſt well in his way, and was drowned (2).” 
The authority of Mr. Bouillaud, who was a native of 
Loudun as well as Macrin, and who had one of the 
belt memories in the world, and was the beſt verſed in 


4 


It 


the hiſtory of learned men, gives a great weight to 
this, and particularly if we ſuppoſe that Varillas put 
it into writing immediately after he heard it. But on 
the other hand, when one conſiders that Scevola de 
St. Marthe, who was alſo a native of Loudun, and lived 
nearer the time of Macrin than Bouillaud did, aſ- 
ſerts that Macrin died of old age at Loudun, whither 
he had retired for a long time, one finds ſome diffi- 
culty in believing that account given by Varillas. Vite 
cœlibis pariter & aulicæ pert ſas, uxorem duxit, civem 
ſuam . . thortuargue ſuis & amicorum wverſfibus . . . 
commendawvit, fuſceptis ex ea utriuſque ſexus liberis. . . 
domi ſuæ ſenio plane confectus occidifſet (3). For is it 
credible that ſuch a tragical accident ſhould have el- 
caped the intelligente of all the authors who have 
ſpoke of Macrin; of Scevola, de St. Marthe his coun- 
tryman who ſearched every where aſter memoirs, or 
of Thuanus (4) who was not leſs induſtrious in that 
reſpect, &c? Wherefore this account ought to be claſſed 
among thoſe ſtories that demand a fuller infortnation, 
ſince the beſt authors not only do not mention any 
ſuch thing, but make a narration deſtructive of this. 
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(17) It is probe. 
ble that the 
French and Spa- 
niards would not 
have ſpilt fo much 
Proteſtant bleed 
as they have done, 
if they had not 
been enraged by 
the deitroying of 
their altars, ima- 
kes, relics, &c. 


(18) Sutton, in 
Tiberis, cap. G2. 


(3) Sammartk, 
in E leg. Ib. I's 
page m. 21, 22. 


(4) Thuan. IIb. 
19. ſub fin. ad 
ann, 1557. 
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It is ſaid that Macrin was not the name of our Poet's family [B]. 


[B] Macrin was not the name of our Poet's family.] 
(a] We have ſeen that according to Varillas he changed 
his name of Mitron into Macrin ; but according to 


% Jugemens ſur Mr. Baillet (5) bis name was John Salmon, and be- 


les Poctes, tom. 
3. num 1293, 
pag · 258. 


(a) Dio, lib. 58. 


pag- m. 718. 


(5) Idem, ibid, 
pag · 722. 


(e) 1dem, ibid. 
bat · 727. 


cauſe of his leanneſs Francis 1 uſed frequently, jeſting. 
to call him Macrinus, ſo that, as his name of Fobn was 
not agreeable to his wife, he laid it aſide to take that of 
Salmonius Macrinus. 

This is related alſo in the Bibliotbegue of Du Ver- 
dier Vau-Privas, and in a manner that more clearly 


ſpecifies the reaſon why Macrin changed his name 
upon his wife's account. Tohn Salmon changed his 
proper name, <which happened to be diſagreeable to him 
becauſe of his wiſe, for that of Salmon fc. (6). 

[$ (=) The French name of this Poet was Maigret. 
From Macrinus, as he calls himſelf in the Latin Poems, 
came Macrim, which name remained with him. See 
Fauchet, Book iv. cap. 14 of his Antiquitez. Rem, 
Crit.] 


MACRO (NÆEVIUS SERTORIUS) raiſed himſelf to great power under the 


reign of Tiberius. 
in his office of Captain of the Guards (a). 


He had a principal hand in the fall of Sejanus, and ſucceeded him 


He ſurpaſſed him in cunning, eſpecially when 
the ruin of an enemy was to be brought about [A]. 


He refuſed the honours which were 


decreed him by the Senate after the death of Sejanus (Y), but I am apt to think it was 
more owing to policy than to modeity. He took upon him an odious office, in pre- 
paring matters for the proceſſes which were entered by the informers againſt any perſon. 
For he preſided at the tortures which were uſed in order to diſcover rhe guilty, and to 
procure witneſſes ; after which he ſent to the Senate the proofs which were collected in 
that manner, together with the accuſation of the informers, ſo that he left rothing for the 


Senate to do but to pronounce the ſentence (c). 


Sometimes not one of the accuſed was ab- 


ſolved, and ſome were even condemned, without its appearing, by Tiberius's letters or the 
certificates of Macro relating to the depoſitions of tho! that were put to the rack, wherein 


A] He ſurpaſſed Scjanus in cunning, eſpecially when 
the ruin of an enemy was to be brought about.) Ma- 
cron's hatred was very formidable, as Mamercus Scau- 
rus found to his ſad experience. 'This was a man of a 
wicked life, though he was born of an illuſtrious fa- 
mily, and a great orator. He was attacked by Ma- 
cro, under the pretence of his having writ a tragedy, 
ſome verſes of which might reflect on the con- 
duct of Tiberius. Others accuſed him of magic and 
adultery. He prevented his condemnation by killin 
himſelf, being encouraged to it by his wife, who alſo 
made away with herſelf. Read the following words 
of Tacitus. Mamercus dein Scaurus rurſum poſtulatur, 
infignis nobilitate & orandis cauſſis, vita probroſus ; ni- 
hil hunc amicitia Seiani, ſed labefecit haut minus vali- 
dum ad exitia Macronis odium, qui eaſdem artes occultius 
exercebat : deluleratque ar gumentum tragædia a Scauro 
ſcriptæ, additis verſibus qui in Tiberium flecterentur. Ve- 
ram ab Servilio & Cornelis accuſatoribus, adulterium 
Livie, majorum ſacra objeAabantur. Scaurus, ut dig- 
num weteribus /XE miliis, damnationem anteit : hortante 
Sexitia uxore: que incitamentum morlis, & particeps 


1) Tacit. Ann. fuit (1). Dion relates the circumſtances that clear up 


lib. 6, cap. 29. 
ad ann. 787. 


(2) Dio, lib. 78. 
pag m. 730. 


(3) Ex Dicne, 
ibid. 


(4) Tacit. Annal., 
lib. 6, cap. 97. 


the affair of the Tragedy that provoked Tiberius. Its 
title was Atrexs, and it contained the advice of Euripi- 
des to ſubjects to bear with the follies of their Prince. 


bz T T8 xf . dCgniay Sin. Ut flultitiam impe- 


rantis ferret (2). The Emperor imagined that this thea- 
trical performance was levelled at him, and that, be- 
cauſe of the murders which he had committed, he was 
repreſented under the name of Atreus. I will make, 
ſays he, an Ajax of the author. And the menace had 
its effect; but inſtead of making uſe of that pretence, 
he accuſed Scaurus of having lain with Livilla (3). 

I ſhall add another inſtance of the power of Macro's 
enmity, He bore a grudge to Lucius Arruntius, 
and ſeeing him entangled in a proceſs, upon a crime 
againſt the ſtate, he took the advantage of that occa- 
lion, and preſided at the examination of the witneſſes, 
and the torture of the ſlaves (4), and he made it ap- 
pear ſo plainly that the effects of his reſentment were 
not to be eluded, that the accuſed diſpatched himſelf 
without waiting the iſſue of his cauſe. His anſwer to 
thole who adviſed him to diſpute his ground, is worth 
taking notice of. I have lived long enough, ſays he, 
and I could not promiſe myſelf any happineſs by pro- 
longing my days. I ſhould ſee yet worſe times under 
the ſucceſlor of Tiberius; every thing is to be feared 
from Caligula under the management of Macro. 
Tacitus has expreſſed this at greater length, and in a 
happier manner ; I ſhall therefore quote his words, as 
they ſhew the character of Macro in its proper light. 
Arruntius cunctationem & moras ſuadentibus amicis : 
Non eadem omnibus decora, reſpondit, ſibi ſatis æta- 
us: neque aliud pœnitendum, quam quod inter ludi- 


the 


bria & pericula anxiam ſenectam toleraviſſet, diu Seiano, 
nunc Macroni, ſemper alicui potentium inviſus ; non 
culpa, ſed ut flagitiorum impatiens. Sane paucos & 
ſupremos Principis dies poſſe vitari; quemadmodum 
evaſurum imminentis juventam ? An chm Tiberius 
poſt tantam rerum experientiam, vi dominationis con- 
vulſus & mutatus ſit : C. Czfarem vix finita pueritia, 
ignarum omnium, aut peſſimis innutritum, meliora 
capeſſiturum, Macrone duce ? qui ut deterior ad oppri- 
mendum Seianum dilectus, plura per ſcelera Remp. 
conflictaviſſet. Proſpectare jam ſe acrius ſervitium, 
eoque fugere ſimul acta & inſtantia, Hæc watis in 
modum diftitans, wenas refolvit (5). Obſerve that 
Arruntius and two more (6) were accuſed as accom- 
plices in the conſpiracy of Albucilla, a woman who 
was as much branded for lewdneſs (7) as were the he- 
roines of Buſſi forty years ago (8). I am of opinion 
that the accuſation was founded upon this, that thoſe 
three Romans were known for Gallants of Albucil- 
la (9), whence, in all appearance, it was concluded 
that they were in the ſecret of her conſpiracy. That 
way of reaſoning is commonly juſt enough ; and if 
one meets with a few women engaged in proceſſes 
upon crimes againſt the State, who have not their 
gallantries, there are as few who have not cemmuni- 
cated their plots to their gallants. The cauſes of the 
connections of thoſe things ere very eaſily gueſſed at, 
and it is not difficult to apprehend the reaſons why 
ſuch women as Donna Hyppolite d Arragon Baronne d Al- 
by (10), are the moſt frequently engaged in conſpiracies. 
I mult not forget that Albuciila attempted to kill her 
ſelf, but had not reſolution enough 10 give herſelf an 
effectual blow. Albucilla inrito idtu a ſemet vulutrata, 
juſſu Senatus in carcerem fertur (11). Tacitus who in- 
torms us that the Senate cauſed her to be thrown into 
priſon, ſtops there, without telling us what became 
of her afterwards. He obſerves that almoſt all the proofs, 
which were remitted againſt the three men who were ac- 
cuſed, were forged by Macro. For he was known to be the 
declared enemy of Arruntius. Sed teſtium interrogationi, 
tormentis ſervarum Macronem præ ſediſſe, commentarii 
ad ſenatum miſſi ferebant : nullaque in eos Imperatoris 
litteræ, ſuſpicionem dabant, inwvalido ac fortaſſe ignaro, 
fta pleraque ob inimicitias Macronis notas in Arrun- 
tium (12). It is abundantly probable that Macro be- 
haved very unjuſtly in that affair ; but it was impoſh- 
ble ſor him, even by the molt ſtrict obſervance of ju- 
ridical proceeding, to ſhun being ſuſpected of having 
oppreſſed the innocent. For when a Monarch, his fa- 
vourites, or his Miniſters, are hated by the people, 
they will ſcarce .ever believe that thoſe who are pu- 
niſhed by them are guilty. The truth of this obſerva- 
tion appeared in France during the Miniſtry of Cardinal 
Richelieu (13), 2 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
cap. 48, d ann. 
Os 


(6) Cn. Domiti- 


us and Vibius 
Marſus. 


(7) Multorum 
amoribzs fam:ſa 
Albucilla. Tacit. 
Arnal lib. 6. 


cap. 47» 


(3) This was 
wrote in the year 
1700. 

9) Cennectebar- 
tur ut corſet S 
adulteri ejus. Ta- 


cit. Anal. lib. 6. 
Cap. 47+ 


(10) See in the 


Recueil de diver- 


ſes Pieces curi- 
euſes pour ſer vit 
a { Hiſteire, an 
account of that 
Lady's plot ogainlt 
Barcelona in fa- 
vour of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, 
1645, 1649, 
1647 and 1648, 
pas- 43, Kc. of 
the Dutch editi- 
on 1664. 


(11) Tacit. An. 
lib. 6. caps 48+ 


(12) Idem, ibid. 
cap · 47 


(13) See above 
1emark [F] un- 


der the article oi 
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nal. 
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(15) 
Caſa! 
juſtls 
to be 


v1 N 


(16) 
Calig 


(17) 
58 in 
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the crime conſiſted. There was no other rule followed than the will of the Emperor and 
Y 12em, ibid, of his Captain of the Guards (d). It muſt be obvious to every one that, under ſuch 
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page 720. management, Macro's intereſt depended greatly upon Tiberius's lie; for he had every 


thing to dread from a change of government. 


He was very ſenſible of this, and as ſoon 


as he reflected upon the Emperor's age and his bad itate of health, he applied himſelf to 

gain the good graces of his apparent ſucceſſor. He made his court to Caligula; and 

the better to inſinuate himſelf into his favour, he made uſe of the cajoling arts of his 

wife Ennia [BJ. He cauſed her to entice him to her love, and aſſure him of the pol- 

ſeſſion of the Empire, upon condition that the young Prince promiſed her marri+ce, 

Tiberius was ſenſible enough of this fetch, and he explained himſelf ſufficiently by re- 
proaching Macro upon it [C]; he even attempted to overturn the whole project, but 

the difficulties which he found in that affair obliged him to leave ir to fortune (e). 0 See remark 
Charicles the Phyſician having told Macro that Tiberius had not above two days to live, OM 

he made haſte to prepare matters as Caligula's intereſt required (). While theſe things (Y Tacit. Arn, 
were a doing, it was reported that the Emperor was dead, which news no ſooner reached!“ eee. 


Caligula's ears, than he ſet out to take poſſeſſion of the government, 
with a great number of Courtiers, who came in crouds to congratulate him. 


He was ſurrounded 


Preſently 


they heard that Tiberius was recovered from the ſwoon which they had taken for his death, 
That news threw Caligula's courtiers into a conſternation 3 they dropt off on all ſides, 
and put the beſt face they could upon it. As for him, he believed himfelf ruined, and 
expected his laſt hour in profound ſilence; but Macro, without diſcompoſing himſelf, 
gave orders to ſmother Tiberius, and that every one ſhould withdraw (g). Neither he (8) Tacitus, ibid, 
nor his wife long enjoyed the favour, which they had promiſed themſelves under the new 
Emperor, who had ſo great obligations to them. They were both reduced to the neceſſity of (5) That of E- 
killing themſelves [D]. The huſband had obtained a very handſome government (þ), Fer, Se Dion, 


[B] He made uſe of the cajoling arts of his wife 

Ennia.] This is the opinion of Tacitus: Supremi 7i- 

berio Conſules, Cn. Acerronius, C. Pontius magiſtratum 

occepere, nimia jam roger Macronis qui gratiam C. 

Cæſarii numquam fibi neglectam, acritts in dies fovebat. 

impuleratque poſi mortem Claudia, quam nuptam ei ret- 

tuli, uxorem ſuam Enniam immittendo, amore juvenem 

inlicere, pactogue matrimonii vincire, nihil abnuentem dum 

(14) Tacit. An- dominationis apiſceretur (14). But Suetonius relates this 

nal, lib. 6. cap. otherwiſe. According to his account, all the advances 

45: a an. 790. ame on Caligula's fide, and that he engaged Macro's 

wife, by a promiſe of marriage, to procure him the 

good offices of her huſband. 2zam (ſpem ſucceflionis) 

| quo magis confirmaret, amiſſa Funia ex fartu, Enniam 

(15) It ought, as Næviam (15) Macronis uxorem, qui tum prætorianis co- 

Caſaubon very bortibus præerat, ſolicitavit ad ſtuprum, pollicitus & 
juſtly conjectures, . ; 

tobe wrote Ne. natrimonium ſuum, fi potitus Imperis fuiſſet: deque ea re 

vii Macronis, Sf jure jurando & chirographo cavit. Per hanc inſinua- 

tus Matrani, veneno Tiberium aggreſſus eft (16). Dion 

(16) Sueton. in chooſes rather to conform himlelt to I acitus's account 

Caligula, cap. 3. than that of Suetonius; for he ſays that Caligula was 

enticed by the huſband's own practices to make love 

to his wife. "Es £612 re T 7 iav]s Juni g "Evriccs 

(17) Dio, lib. Ogaovaang npwwrnxle (17). Eum in amorem ui ſu 

$8 in fine, Enniæ Thrajylle pellexerat. There is nothing impro- 

bable in either of theſe different accounts. It does not 

ſhock belief to ſay, that Macro, mote ſubject to am- 

bition than jealouſy, prevailed with his wife to draw 

Caligula into her ſnares, and to grant him whatever 

might captivaie a laſcivious young Prince. If it was 

ſo, Macro acted a part than which nothing is more 

common among courtiers, and in general, among 

thoſe who want to make their fortune. "The advice of 

Tireſias to Ulyſſes is one of their maxims : Scortator 

erit, cave te roget; Ulire Penelopen facilis potiori tra- 

(18) Horat. Sst. de (18). In our days a complaiſant huſband would 

5 Hb. 2. ver. 75+ not pretend to fall aſleep (19), but he would ſteal out 


(19) De&us ſpec- Of the room, if he ſaw his Mecænas in an amorous * 


tare /acunar, fit. He would behave in a till more obliging way, 
_ & = than that Galba who entertained Mecenas, Augultus's 
whe 2 _y favourite, at /ufper, and obſerving him begin to change 
ven. Sat. 1, fer, @morous glances with his wife, reclined his head very 
56. quietly upon a pillow, and dropt into a counterfeit ſleep (20). 
Suppoſe on the other hand, that Caligula difhdent of 
Tiberius's intentions, and ſeeing nothing yet fixed in 
his favour with regard to the ſucceſſion, endeavoured 
to debauch Macro's wife, imagining that if he could 
engage her in his intereſt by a ſecret promiſe of mar- 
riage, ſhe would help him to the good offices of her 
huſband ; it is ſuppoſing a very probable ching; a 
thing that has been practiſed a thouſand times. Or 
ſuppoſe in the laſt place, that Ennia, conſidering Ca- 


Vol. VII. 


(20) Plut. in 
Amatorio. 


Lb. 9 pag. 74. 
But 59 55g. 74 3 


ligula as the perſon who was to ſucceed to Tiberius, 

unknown to her huſband endeavoured to allure him 

to her love, and ſpared nothing that night encourage 

her hopes of becoming one day an empreſs ; conſider 

the ſtory in this light, and it looks very probable (till. 

However I am apt to think that Tacitus's account of this 

affair is preferable to that of Suetonius, tio? Philo aflerts 

(21) that Macro was ignorant of his wife's gallantries. (21) See remarke 
[C] Tiberius . . . explained himſelf ſufficrently by re- LJ. 

proaching Macro upon it.] You forlake the ſetting, ſaid 

he, to worſhip the rifing ſun (22). It is the way of 

the world, and this is one of the greateſt chagrins (az) Dion, lib, 

that attends the old age of Princes. I do not intend 58. % fi nem. 

to give a detail of the meaſures which Tiberius in- 

clined to take, as ſoon as he grew ſenſible of the in- 

trigues of Macro , it is ſufficient to quote the following 

words from Tacitus: Gnarum hoc Principi: eogue dubi- 

tavit de tradenda Republica primim inter nepotes . . . . 

Mox incertus animi, feſſo corpore, conſilium cui imtar 

erat, fato fermiſit, jattis tamen vocibus, per quas intel- 

ligeretus providus futurorum. Namqgue Macroni nn al- 

dita ambage, Occidentem eo ab deſeri, Orientem ſpectari ; 

exprobravt, Sc (23). (#3) Tacit, Arn. 
[D] They vere both reduced to the neceſſity of killing lids 6. cap. 46. 

themſeluves] Dion Caſſius in giving a detail of the 

wicked actions of Caligula, does not ſorget to take (21 Dion, lib. 

notice of his ingratitude to Macro and Ennia. It 59 pag. 743. 

came to this height, that he reduced them to the hard 

neceſli'y of diſpa ching themſelves. He remeinbered {25) This is ac- 

neither the love that Ennia had for him, nor Macro's Seine to the 

= . ' trar;ti.twn of 
good offices, which had been fo important, that by Xylander and 
their means he had mounted the throne without any col- Le 


1 —— hero ry; gt ey . 8 8 


Leonclavius, but 

legue. He did not content himſelf with taking his 
lite, but he traduced his character, and even made 
uſe of an accuſation agMnit him, the ſhame of wich 
reflected principally upon himſelf; for he declared that 
Macro had ferved him in quality of a Pimp: Kais; 
eo x, 117 is c5Te; 70 Ati ,L e, xa H,, Tpoayu- 
Jets rap MA, are Tpes T6; @ Mo Emnyaye (24). 
Et ea infamia oneravit, cujus ipſe maxima in parte fu- 
turus et, objedto nimirum t crimine quod ſiuprorum con- 
ciliatores fuiſſent (25). This is what Dion Caſſius tells 
us in his 59th book. And the following obſervation 
of this hiſtorian is worth remarking, viz. that it is 
more cruel to oblige people to make away with them- 
ſelves than to deliver them into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. He makes this oblervation in condemnation 
of Tiberius, who that he might not appear the caule 
of their death who were accuted before him, engaged 
them by very tempting motives (26) o prevent their 
ſentence by deſtroying themſelves. I 0x 
re Tg dic weg Ty Titels airoiln; io gu trot 4 
5 4705 


4 L 


they might have 
trauſlated it bet» 
ter thus. Obje Zo 
nimirum ei (Mas 
crun:t) Pte a- 
la e erimine, 
guod ſluprorum 
conciltator fuiſſet, 


(26) They who 
waited for their 
ſentence ſuffered 
the moſt ter- 
menting deaths, 
and their geo 's 
were ali cont t- 
cated. But the 
goods or thote 
were ſeldom con- 
filcated who i 
led themicives 
before the end of 
the proc is. See 
Dion, lib. 58. 
Page 713. 
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(27) Dion, lib. 
58, pag. 723. 


(28) Sueton. in 
Caligula, cap, 
26, 


(29) Philo, de 
Legatione, pag. 
997- 


(4) He had been 
baniſhed from 
Flanders upon 
account of his 
being a Proteſt- 
ante. 


MAE 


But all his addreſs could not tame the ſavage nature of Caligula. 


abr oa; amoxIiiruy ny. worry & TOAD Ard re, by 
adrexñ Tie umo3 ui dvaryuaoas T5 TY d avrov 
mapa. Alliciente per hac Tiberio homines ad conſciſ- 
cendam fibi ipfis mortem, ne ipſe cot necaſſe wideretur : 
quaſi vero non longe gravius fic adigere aliguem ad ma- 
nus fibi iþfe inferendas, quam ſpiculatori eum tradere (27). 
We ſee alſo in Suetonius the violent death of Macro 
and Ennia reckoned among the flagrant crimes of Ca- 
ligula. Fr in primis ipſum Macronem, ipſam Enniam 
adjutores imperii quibus . . . pro meritorum gratia cru- 
enta mors perſoluta eft (28). If Macro was no other- 
wiſe known than by the Repreſentation of him which 
is to be met with in a Jewiſh author, he would be 
more to be pitied : for he would then 7 for an ho- 
neſt man, and we ſhould ſee nothing of the bad qua- 
lities which Tacitus and Dion Caſſius aſcribe to 
him. 

Philo has made a liſt of Caligula's crimes ; in the 
firſt rank of which he has placed the murder of Tibe- 
rius's grand-ſon, and in the ſecond Macro's death : he 
ſays that Tiberius, having by his ſagacity and pene- 
tration diſcovered the wicked diſpoſition of Caligula, 
had no inclination to leave him the empire ; but that 
Macro applied himſelf ſo dexterouſly to remove his ſuſ- 

icions, and to make excuſes in favour of this young 
— that he ſtill put by the fatal blow, which might 
have excluded him from the ſucceflion. When Macro's 
arguments had not a ſufficient effeft, he offered to 
vouch for every thing that he advanced in favour of 
Caligula. Which promiſe had a great deal of weight; 
for he had given very ſtrong proofs of his zeal for the 
Imperial family, and the perſon of Tiberius in partt- 
cular, at the time when he was charged with a com- 
miflion for working Sejanus's ruin. The good offices 
which he did Caligula with Tiberius equalled or ſur- 

fled all the ſervices, that one could do a brother or a 
{ay He had two motives that engaged him to it, for 
he ſaw that his friendſhip was courted by Caligula 
with all the aſſiduity in the world, and he had a wife 
who was perpetually ſoliciting him to loſe no opportu- 
nity of ſerving and obliging the young Prince, My 
author obſerves that the reaſon why this Lady entered 
ſo warmly into Caligula's intereſt, was an affair that 
none cared to talk of: H Mages Yu dl gif 
air Uxor Macronis propter quiddam teftum filen- 
tio (29). But he explains it ſufficiently by adding, that 
a woman, eſpecially when ſhe is faithleſs to the mar- 
riage tye, has a great deal of ſway with her huſband ; 
for the confciouſneſs of her own guilt makes her re- 
double her careſſes and ſoothing arts. Macro, con- 
tinues he, was not ſenſible of the diſhonour done to 
his bed, but imagined that the obliging behaviour of his 
wife was owing to her conjugal affection. Ani & 
vun Yvan & dhe rh xd Taper WY, xa pod cSeE 
uA SU yup T6 owudsr ©» alis Hl. 6 
dd Tv diaPbopay pur TY yeh ets Tis eng arynowy, YU 
oi x0Acxiiar u dxgaihviguryy Hine vopuicur, dmg H 
E/t autem ad impellendum virum efficax impudica mulier, 
ut que blandior fit propter conſcientiam. At ille ignarus 


probri domeſtici, & ratus ab amore conjugali proficrſei eas 
blanditias, decipitur (30). Now as Macro was con- 
ſcious that he had oftener than once ſaved Caligula from 
ruin, he took upon him to give him his advice with a 
great deal of freedom : like a good artificer, he want- 
ed for the ſake of his own reputation that his work 
ſhould laſt. It was for this reaſon that, to the beſt of 
his power, he corrected with his good admonitions 
the faults of the Emperor whom he had created, and 
inſtructed him in the duties and the real glory of one 
who fills ſuch an office. Caligula rebelled againſt thoſe 
recepts, and proudly boaſted that he had no occaſion 
ſuch a tutor. It was in this manner that Macro 
drew his hatred upon him. That wicked Prince 
thought of nothing but how to get rid of him, and to 
fall upon plauſible pretences, for that purpoſe. He 
fancied he had hit upon ſuch as he wanted, when he 
alledged that Macro had expreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
lowing words : Caligula is my work ; be is my creature, 
as much as if I had begot him. It wvas owing to my 
intreaties that Tiberius's intended orders to put him to 
death were three different times prevented. It was ow- 
ing to me that he ſucceeded alone to the government after 
the Death of Tiberius, Macro lived but a ſhort time 


after this: he was obliged to kill himſelf Tf his own 


hands. His wife was reduced to the ſame neceſiity ; 
ſhe found no refuge in Caligula's paſſion for her. But 
love is ſubject to ſo many diſguſts, that there is no de- 
pending upon it. Asia ir wwryxagy, 5 N, - 
TOxupice & leib dle, xa Tyr aurhy α,E‚ at c 
4 n, aer re our Sion M oondiias ͤννντ yori tas, 
giga d d Pros Tay is pul, Oh d d mh 75 gd 
a , Fertur miſer coaftus ſeipſum interficere, uxor 
guogue 72 eunden; exitum, ua mis putaretur con- 
Huprata a Ceſare, ſed negant in amore fir mum præſidi- 
um, propter crebra cus eſfectus inconflantiſimi faſti- 
dia (31). Macro's whole family was utterly extirpa- 
ted at the ſame time (32). 

There were three things that concurred to his ruin, 
any one of which was ſufficient to effect it. He had 
ſaved Caligula's life, and procured him a great em- 
pire. He boaſted of this; and he took the liberty to 
find fault with the Emperor. There are very few 
men in high power, who can love thoſe to whom they 
are too much obliged. Beneficia eo uſque læta ſunt, 
dum wvidentur exſolvi poſſe : ubi multum antevenere, pro 
gratia odium redditur (33). And one ſeldom ſecs thoſe, 
who have raiſed a private perſon to a throne, long 
enjoy his good graces. They became hateful to him, 
either becauſe one has an averſion to a man, who 
thinks he has a right to demand every thing ; or be- 
cauſe they boalt too much of their good offices, and 
complain that they are not ſufficiently rewarded for 
them. I leave the reader to judge, whether Caligula, 
the moſt vicious of all mankind, could long bear with 
a benefactor, who ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt light the 
important ſervices he had done him, and took the 
freedom to give him the advice of a tutor. | 


(10) Idem, ibid. 


(41) Idem, ibis, 
pag. 1000, D. 


{ 32) Philo, Lib, 


le Legatione ad 
Ca'um, pag. 997, 
&c, 


(33) Tacit. An- 
nal. lib 4. caps 
18. See, in the 
Life of Mr. di 
Pi: Mornai, 
pag- 257. a tranſ- 
lation of this paſ- 
ſage applied to 
the cold reception 
which he met 
with from Hen- 
ry IV. 


* 
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MAETS (CHARLES DE) Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity at Utrecht, was 
born at Leyden January the 25th 1597, He was ſcarce two years old when his father 
moved to Middleburg (a), where our Charles purſued his ſtudies till the year 1615. It 
was now time for him to viſit the Academies; and they choſe to ſend him rather to 
Franeker than to Leyden, becauſe this was reckoned the principal field of battle betwixt 


the Remonſtrants and Contra-remonſtrants. 


After he had made a ſufficient ſtay at Fra- 


neker, he ſtudied at the Academy of Sedan. He made the tour of France, returned 


home, commenced Miniſter in the year 1620, and filled that office in the Church of 


Scherpeniſſe in Zealand, till he was called to that of Middleburg in the year 1629. Five 
years after this he was employed, together with ſome other learned Miniſters, in reviſing 


the Flemiſh Tranſlation of the New Teſtament and the Apocry 


In the year 1636 


ha. 
they otfered him a Miniſter's place at Utrecht, and the Profeflorthip of Divinity, but he 


refuſed the invitation, becauſe the Magiſtrates and Conſiſtory at Middleburg had a paſ- 


(2) 
16! 
tall 


ſionate inclination to keep him. Though when the ſame vocation was tendered to him 
in the year 1639, he accepted of it. He was inſtalled the following year, and acquitted 


himſelf in that double capacity till his death ich ha ed in the 651, > had 
three wives [ 4]. .... He 


(xz) She was ſiſter 
of Boxhornius's 
wife Proteflor at 


Leyden. 


[4] He bad three wives.) He married the firſt at the third at Utrecht. He left children behind him 
Scherpeniſſe, the ſecond (1) at Middelburg, and by the two firſt. One of his ſons named _ 4 
| 4 rofe 


2) For Sept. 
10% in the Ca- 


talogue, num. 8. 


Moreri has 
4 the titles of 


the principal Ones · 


(6) Ptolemæi Ge- 
egraphiam PRT- 
M15 Comment a- 
„un & Tabults 
illaſtravit. I 
maſin- in El . 
pag+ 285. Ob- 
ſecve that this is a 
miſtake for 
there were others 
before him who 
had publiſhed 
Ptolemy with 
Mare and Com- 
ments. 


1) Jacobus Phi- 
lippus Thoma- 
finus, in Elog. Vi- 
rorum illuſtrium, 


page 283, 284. 


(2) Thomaſinus, 
ibid. 


(3) In his Aftro- 
meteorologia ſana, 
Þag» 129. This 
book is mentioned 
in the Hiſtoire des 
Ouvrages des 
Sgavangs, Jan, 


1691, pag. 204+ 


MAG 


He publiſhed ſome works (+) [B] 
Cartes (c). 


5% This is taken from his funeral Oration ſpoken by Hoornbeeck on the 20th of April 1651. 


conclude that Witte is miſtaken when he fays in his Diarium Bi 
(c) See Mr. Baillet's Life of Des Carter, tom. 2. paſſim. 


Profeſſor of Phyſick and Chemiſtry in the Univerſity 
of Leyden, and has publiſhed ſome experiments. See 
the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (2). 

[B] He publiſhed ſome <works.) We have a book 
of his in 4to, printed at Utrecht 1650, and entitled, 
Sylva Quæſtionum 2 The principal ſubject is 
a queſtion, which at that time made a great noiſe, viz. 
Whether or not it is lawful for men to wear long 


Bol 


na, was of Padua, 


MAGIN (JOHN ANTONY) Profeſſor of Mathematicks in the Univerſit 


and he was a ftrennous oppoſer of Mr. des 


Whence we may with certainty 


ographicum that Charles de Maets died on the 20th of April. 


hair. One Jaques de Reves (3) a Divine has wrote 
in the affirmative, De Maets made ſome Theſes 
againſt him ; which were anſwered in a bock entitled, 
Libertas Chriſtiana circa uſum capillitii defenſa, De 
Maets replied in his Sy/va 2ucftionum, where he treats 
occaſionally of ſeveral caſes in morality. They have 


lately given that work a new title; which is a ſign that 
it had no great ſale. 


he devoted himſelf entirely to the making of Horoſcopes. They alledge that he had pro- 
digious ſucceſs in theſe kinds of predictions [A], and that he was not miſtaken in calcu- 
lating his own fortune [BJ. Tho? the Emperor Rodolphus could not prevail upon him to 
come to Vienna, where he would have given him a Proteſſor's Chair, that did not pre- 
vent his honouring him with a very handſome penſion. Magin was the firſt who il- 
luſtrated Prolemy's Geography (5) with Maps and a Comment (c). He was of ſo full a (0 He publihed 


habit and ſo corpulent, that it was no wonder he died of an Apoplezy. 


upon February the 4th 1617, in the ſixty ſecond year of his age. 
hter, who devoted herſelf to a religious life. 


and a dau 
himſelf; the third was a Jacobin Friar (d). 


His death happened 
He had three ſons 
Two of his ſons died before 


have juſt now diſcovered a groſs blunder in a work wrote by an Abbot of the Confeſ- 


ſion at Augſburg [C]. 


[4] They alledge that he had prodigious ſucceſs in theſe 
kinds of predictions.] He did not flatter thoſe who con- 
ſalted him ; for if he promiſed to ſome the dignity of 
Cardinal and very honourable offices, he foretold others 
that they would be wounded, baniſhed, or meet with 
other misfortunes. He ingenuouſly declared whatever 
his conjectures diſcovered by the ſtars, to which he 
ſaid all things were ſubjected. Urbis proceribus ex na- 
talitia illorum figura multa feliciter divinabat : Equiti- 
bus tiaram, & purpuratas togas, hereditates, & acceſſus 
ad magiſtratus & aulas principum : alits vulnera, odia, 
exilia, domeſtica diſſidia, res adverſas omnes, quoad tjus 
conjectura conſequi potuit, prædicebat. Item altrologiam 
aliorum nugis & inanibus ac ſuperſtitiofis auſpiciis obtene- 
bratam miris conatibus illuſtravit, & emulis ac inſciæ 
plebi cundia calo ſubjici, a calo cuntta moveri liquids 
demonſtravit (1). : | | | 

[B] They jay he was not miſtaken in calculating his 
own fortune.) Thomaſinus obſerves that Magin was 
ſeized in his 61ſt year with an Apoplexy which 
proved mortal; and he ſays that, ſor a long time be- 
fore that, he had ſignified both to himſelf and others 
that he was afraid of that year. The hiſtorian con- 
tradicts himſelf a little afterwards, by an epitaph which 
he produces. Whence it appears that Magin lived 61 
years, ſeven months, twenty eight days and one hour. 

| Wherefore the malignity, which Magin ound in his 
horoſcope with reſpe& to his 61ſt year, ought not in 
juſtice to be alledged as a mark of his {kill in Aſtro- 
logy 3 for he lived near 8 months after that ominous 
year. His pupil John Anthony Roffenus has mana 

his maſter's reputation with more addreſs ; for with- 
out making any mention of his 61ſt year, he contents 
himſelf with ſaying that Magin died under an aſpect 
of the Planets, which according to his own predictions 
was to prove fatal to him. Jnfi/tis aſtrorum ſolis ad 
corpus Martis quos fibi prænoverat obtutibus, concedens. 
Roffenus in epitaphio Magini. Obit . . . fole cur- 
rente prope diametrum Martis, & circa exagonum Sa- 
turni (2). John Goad (3) has not neglected to 
quote that epitaph, in order to prove by ſuch a weighty 
inſtance, the certainty of judicial Aſtrology. He adds 
that Roffenus alſo knew by his horoſcope the time of 
his own death; for during his laſt ſickneſs, he was 
very poſitive that he ſhould not ſurvive it, and that 


MAGIUS (a) (JEROME) was one of the learned men of the ſixteenth Century, 


(a) 1 give him his Latin name, which ſome, as Du Ryer in his Tranſlation of Thuanus, 
as le Pelletier in his Tranſlation of Gratian upon the Wars of Cyprus, 


the figure of his nativity and his climaQerick year de- 
nounced it fatal to him. Sic enim genefim ſuam & 
climadtericum annum requirere. Ricciolus, who relates 
this, had it from his own mouth. 

[C] 1 have juſt now diſcovered a groſs blunder in a 
work wrote by an Abbot of the conſe/fion at Auſburg.] 1 
find that John Anthony Magin, firſt Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks in the Univerſity of Bologna, died in the 
year 1629 ; and that this ought to be reckoned among 
the reſt of the ſervices which he did the public, that on 
his death-bed he put into the hands of his friend Cæ- 
ſar Marfillus ſome treaties of Bonaventure Cavalleri, 
a very celebrated Mathematician, which had not yet 
been publiſhed, or much known by the learned world. 
He recommended to Marſillus the care of publiſhing 
them, and was by that means the occaſion of his 
friends obtaining a Proſeſſor's chair. Our Abbot quotes 
for this the Leipfick Journal for December 1691, page 
557 (4). There is no fault in the citation. But the 
page, to which he refers in the Journal, gives a quite 
different account of that affair, viz. that Cavalleri 
hearing the news of Magin's death in the year 1629, 
ſtood Candidate to ſucceed him as Profeſſor of Mathe- 
maticks at Bologna, and that, the better to pave his 
way, he put into the hands of his friend Czfar Mar- 
ſillus two treatiſes which he had wrote, the one upon 
Conick Sections, and the other upon the Geometry of 
indiviſibles. Marſillus communicated them to the Geo- 
metricians of the Academy at Bologna, who received 
them with great applauſe and mentioned them to the 
Senators: who managed matters ſo well in Cavalleri's 
favour that in November 1629, he obtained the chair 
to which he aſpired. This is the account given by 
the Leiplick Journaliſts, in their abridgment of Caval- 
leri's life prefixed to his Sfera Aſtronomica (5) by Ur- 
bano d'Aviſo. It is ſtrange that they ſhould ſay that 
Magin died 162g ; for his death, according to his epi- 
taph quoted by '{homaſinus (6), happened upon Febr. 
the 11th 1617. It is ſtill more alloniſhing that our 
Abbot ſhould have ſo groſsly miſtaken the Latin of 
theſe Journaliſts, whica is the plaineit in the world, 
Beſides, what relation has ſuch a piece of hiſtory to 
the title of the book where it is foiſted in? For we 


ought to expect nothing from it but memorable eccle- 
ſiaſtical events. | 


He 
was 


have tranſlated Maggi, cthers Maggio, 


| y of 
He publiſhed a great number of Aſtronomical books / a) , and 
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(3) In Latio Re- 


it. 


them in the year 
1597 


(4) This is quote d 
from his Elogium 
written by Ln 
maſini. 


4) This is taken 
from a book 
printed at Tu- 
binge in the year 
1697, written by 
Andreas Carolus, 
Abbot of St. 
George in the 
Province of Wir- 
temberg, and in- 
titled, Memorabi- 
lia Eccięſiaſtica. 


(5) The ſecond 
edition publiſhed 
at Rome in 12mo 
1690, atter the 
author's death. 


6) Jae. Philip, 
T homaſinus, 
Eig. Part 1. 
pg. 287, 288. 
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was born at Anghiari in Tuſcany [ A], and after he had ſtud ied polite Learning, and the firit 
(5) Magius, Miſ- principles of the Civil Law under Peter Anthony Gheti (5), he went to Bologna to im- 
prove himſelt under Robortel. He made a, conſiderable progreſs in various Sciences, 
and gave early proofs of his being well qualified for public offices ; for while he was yet 
te) Idem de Tin- very young he was ſent Deputy to Florence (c). He had a genius which was not to be 
TY confined to a certain number of ſtudies ; he went almoſt through the whole circle of Sci- 

ences ; for beſides the Belles Lettres and Law, he applied himſelf to ſtudy the Art of 
(4) See his se- War, and even wrote books upon that ſubject (d); though the narrowneſs of his fortune, 
. obliged him to work for the Printers at Venice (e), ſcemed to forbid his purſuit 


cell, lib, 4. cap. 1+ 


book 1. chap» 7+ 
Ares. 

tiit, ub & 7 
pographis oper 
Se. Fr. Swerti- 


us, in Elz. Ma- Turks in ruins, and in a moment deſtroyed thole works which had coſt them a great 
gi init. lib. d« deal of pains (/). But they had too good opportunities to revenge themſelves upon him (f) Gratian in 
for the delay which he gave to their enterprize 3 for the city falling at laſt into their M* Far: of cy. 
hands in Auguſt 1571, Magius became their ſlave, and was uſed very barbarouſly by 


Tintinnab, 


of his Miſcel/a- of thoſe kinds ol occupations. But it was in this article that he afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
* himſelf; for he was ſent by the Venetians to the Ille of Cyprus, with the Commiſſion of 
(e) Ad bec bene. Judge Martial, and when the Turks beſieged Famaguſta, he rformed all the lervices 
a, to that place that could have been expected from an excellent ngineer. He contrived 
naveſſe fertur. à certain kind of mine, and fire-engines, by means of which he laid the labours of the 


rus, book z. 


them. His ſolace in this diſmal ſituation lay in the ſtock of learning with which he was 
provided, and as he had a ſtrong memory, he did not think himſclt unqualified, though 
he was deprived of all kinds of books, to compoſe treatiſes full of quotations. As he 
was obliged all day to do the drudgery of the meaneſt flave, he ſpent great part 
of the night in writing [BJ. He conjured the Imperial and French Ambaſſadors to uſe 
their intereſt for his liberty. Bur whether they had not his caule ſufficiently at heart, or 
their good intentions were eluded by the cruelty of the Turks [CI, it is certain that 


[4] He was born at Anghiari in Tuſcany.) In 

Latin they call that city Anglara: but it mult not be 

confounded with that which in Latin goes by the name 

of Angleria or Anglaria, or in Italian Angiera, which 

is fituated upon the lake Major in the Milaneze. 

(1) Obſerve that Thuanus (1), Swert, Aubert Mirzus, Quenſtedt, and 
Thuanus calls it à great many other authors, are miſtaken in makin 

Arnplara; ſo 8 8 , - 8 

that he is not this laſt mentioned town the native place of Magius, for 
miſtaken about According to his own account he was born at Anghiari 
the name of th in Tuſcany. Mr. Trichet du Freſne has related two 
place, but its fi- paſſages, which are fo explicit upon that head, that 

IT Mr. Teflier (2), who quotes them, ought not to have 


(2) In his Sup- left the reader in the uncertainty which the follow- 


1 ing words give him. Jerome Maggi was born at 
5 „ Anglaria in the Dutchy of Milan, or, according to the 
tom. 1. pag. 381+ account of ſome, at Anghiari in Tuſcany. One of the 
two paſlages alledged by du Freſne is taken out of the 
ſecond chapter of the firſt book de muniendis civitati- 
bus ; and the other in the ninth chapter of his fourth 
book of Miſcellanies. He quotes alſo the teſtimo- 
ny of Gratian, from his third book 4% Bello Cyprio 
page 181. He might have quoted a paſlage in 
Magius's Miſcellanies, where he calls Tuſcany noſtram 
Heiruriam ; it is in the twentieth chapter of the firſt 

book. 
Iz3] He ſpent great part of the night in auriting. 
(39.5 3 it He wrote in * a ol. od bells (3), de 2. 
_ — tinnabulis, and another upon the wooden horſe, de 
Journal de Spa- Equuleo. He was determined to the firſt of theſe ſub- 
wans of Jan. 4, jects, by obſerving that the Turks had no bells, and 
1666, does the to the ſecond, by ruminating upon the various kinds 
8 de Equu- of tortures to which his condition expoſed him; 
: which brought to his reflection that the Equulcus had 
never been thoroughly explained, He dedicated the 
firit of thele treatiſes to Charles Rym of Gand, the 
Emperor's Embaſſador at Conſtantinople, and the 
other to the French Embaſſador at the {ame place. 
Jungermar, in his notes upon the treatiie de Eguuleo, 
is of opinion that the French Embaſſador was Francis 
de Noailles Biſhop of Aes. And du Freine is of the 
ſame opinion, See his elogium upon Magius in tke 
beginning of the Amſterdam edition of the treatiſe de 
. Equuleo. I hoſe two treatiſes of Magius were not pub- 
Iithed till ſeveral years after his death. His manu- 
ſcript de Tintinnabulis was given by Philibert Rym 
5 95 3 aa — it to e with notes 
4) Swert. Francis Swertz, at Hanow in the year ; 
El · Magii. The tieatiie de Eguuleo. which de e 12 
manuſcript with Arnoldus Manlius, was printed at the 


(5) Epift. Sigbett ſame place 1609 (5). They were both repri 
ad Jungerm & Amſterdam in the . 1887 45 2605 e Ak 


Junger mannus, 


Net. in Trade, LC] Whether the Imperial and French E mbaſſador 
de Equuleo, bad not his cauſe ſufficiently at heart, or their good in- 
tentions Were eluded by the cruelty of the Turks, & c.] 
believe it is doing an injuſtice to thoſe Embaſladors 


4 


agius, 


to maintain that they took no notice of Rlagius's 
prayers ; and I cannot conceive how du Freſne comes 
to accuſe them of deafneſs in that reſpect (6), when (6) Fit ea fati 
immediately afterwards he quotes the Journal of Man- Feral & 
lius the Phyſician, from which it appears that Ma- ere ge Fg E 
gius's ruin was owing to this, that by an indiſcreet * 3 
oltentation they brought him to the Embaſſador's houie, 6 ſurdi fur- 
and unſeaſonably et him at liberty. Imprudenti ambitione int. berbarique 
in noſtram Carvaſſaram duftus . . . Conſtantinapnli intem- _— eee 
peſtive liberatus, ftrangulari a Mahomete Bofja in car- OB flrangulave- 
cere juſſus. There is room, after theſe words, io doubt „int. 
that the treaty for his ranſom was not concluded, 
but what ſpoiled the whole affair, in all appear- 
ance, was this. The Baſhaw Mahomet underſtood 
that Magius had been with the Imperial Embaſſador : 
he conſidered this as a mark of too much eagerneſs, and 
reflecting upon the feats of that able engineer, he had 
no occaſion for any other motives to order him to be 
firangled the following night. Mr. Gallois (7) talks (7) Feurna! des 
of this in a yet more poſitive manner, in his extract Sg9vans du 4 
of the treatiſe upon bells. The Embaſſadors, ſays he, T. 2566. 
treated about his ranſom ; but while they avere contr iv< 
ing how to procure his liberty, they only haſtened on his 
death; for the Baſhaw, who had not forgot the mi 
chief which Magius had done the Turks at the ſiege of 
Famaguſla, bring informed that he had been carried to 
the Imperial Embaſſador's houſe, cauſed him to be ſeized 
again, and ſtrangled that wery night in the priſen. 

Thuanus had not good intelligence in this arti- 
cle. He had indeed heard that Magius had wrote 
ſomething in priſon ; but, 1. He did not know what 
it was; ſo that Moreri was in the wrong to make bim 
ſay that it vas a treatiſe de Culeo (8) and another de () Which is. 
Tintinnabulis. 2. He did not know that Magius had ancher miſtake; 
dedicated one of thoſe books to the Imperial and the he fiov!d have 
other to the French Embaſſador, and that he had beg- — „ 
ged them to uſe their intereſt for procuring his liberty. 
3. He did not know that they complied with his re- 
queſt. 4. ie was ignorant tht it was not Ma- 
glus's maſter who cauſed him to be ſtrangled; the 
author of that piece of cruelty was the Baſhaw Maho- 
met ; whereas Magius's maſter was only a Captain 
of a ſhip (9). 5. He was ignorant of the reaſon, for (1 Du Freſne in 
which that illuſtrious priſoner was put to death, for he his Elogium upon 
imagined that his maſter was hurried on to that piece Magivs- 
of cruelty by avarice, guaſi bos, ſays he (10), wetulus (10) Hider. lib. 
ab ingrato aratro faſtiditus, ab immani hero ſumptibus gg. ad ann. 1571, 
parcente flraugulatus eſt. 6. He was miſtaken in fay- 
ing that Magius was carried into Alia (which a great 
many thus have ſince copied from him) (11) : he was (11) Swert- in 
carried to Conſtantinople where he paſſed all the time #g: None: 
of his ſlavery; one may from all this conclude with- Bibliub. p. 494 
out any ſcruple that Moreri's Dictionary ſlands in great 
need of being corrected in this article, which he has 
taken entirely from Thuanus. | 


(a) 
[2] 
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Magius, inſtead of recovering his liberty, was ſtrangled in priſon upon the 25th of March 
1572 or 1573 [DJ. as appears from the Journal of Arnoldus Manlius, Phyſician to the 
Imperial Ambaſſador, I ſhall give a liſt of thoſe books which he publiſhed before he 
went to Cyprus [E]. | | 


D] He was ftrangled... the 27th of March 
1 4 1573.0] net aa? Ba go talk ſo doubtfully 
of the year of his death is, that on the one hand Man- 
lius ſays in his Journal, that Magius was put to death 
in priſon upon Thurſday night the 27th of March 

(12) 1372 27 1572 (12), and on the other, that he has writ upon 
Mortii, matte 4 the firlt page of the book de Equulco, that Magius left 
2 —— him that book, and was ſtrangled a ſew days aſter- 
. Alg, wards by the impious Mahomet Baſhaw of Conſtanti- 
nople 1573. Hunc Librum mihi reliquit D. * 
Magius, paucis poſt diebus ab impio Mahomete Baſſa 
(% Ex Segheti, flrangulatus. Conſt. 1573 (3). It would belong to Man. 
Feit. ad Fun- lius, if he was alive, to remove the ambiguity of 
"= that date. Jungerman has received a ſufficient light 
thence to incline him to believe that the tragical end 
of poor Magius happened in the year 1573. Teiſſier's 
Printer has put May 27 for March 27. 

[E] I Hall give a lift of thoſe books which he pub. 
liſhed before he went to Cyprus.) He had publiſhed 
de Mundi exitio per exuſtionem libri quinque, Baſilee 
1562 fol. Vitæ illuſtrium virorum, auttore /Emilio 


Probo, cum Commentariis, Baſile, fol. Lambin has 

been charged with having borrowed a great many 

things from theſe comments, without making any (14) Swert. in 
acknowledgment to Magus (14). - Commentaria Eg. Magit. 

in quatuor Inſlitutionum ctvilium libros, Lugduni, in (15) Divided in- 
8v0. Miſcellanea (15), frve warie Lefiones, Vene- to four books, 
tiis apud 7ordanum Zilettum 1564 in 8vo. He had _ Vara 
alſo publiſhed ſome books in Italian, as he expreſly i, Theſawrns 
ſays in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his treatiſe de Tintin- Criticus, The 
nabulis ; and for all that one (16) of his Panegytiſts Epitome of Geſ- 
takes notice only of one Italian book which he had 2*7'* #iblivebeca 
publiſhed, it was printed, he ſays, in the year 1584, - 43. 145 20g 
with this title, della Fortificatione delle Citta. Magius Miſcellanea from 
wrote ſeveral other treatiſes which have never appeared. the Variæ Le#:- 
Swert (17) gives a liſt of them; and ſome of them . 

have been mentioned by Simler, as if they had been 
publiſhed, particularly that which is intitled Miwory- (1%) Ticket du 
u Odium padiconum, a title very oppoſite to that : 

which they ſay John de la Caſa prefixed co one of his (17) IEA 
Poems. Magii, 


MAGNI (VALERIAN) a Capuchin of Milan, made himſelf famous in the ſeven- 
teenth Century. He * himſelf not only to Controverſy IA], but likewiſe to expe- 


rimental Philoſophy. 


hey ſay he wanted to paſs for the inventor of Torricelli's Ex- 


riments [B], and that he was convicted of plagiariſm in this. He wrote violently 
60) See remark Againſt Ariſtotle (a). But I know not if there is any thing that throws ſo much light 
[5] _ upon his character, as the uſe which is made of one of his thoughts, in the Provincial 


Letters [C]. 


[4] He applied himſelf . . . . to controverſy. ] His 
udicium de Acatholicorum regula credendi, publiſhed 
in the year 1628, expoſed him to a long diſpute ; 
becauſe it obliged him to reply to a great many Pro- 

(1 At the end teſtant writers. I mention this elſewhere (1). 
1 4 [B] They ſay be wanted to paſs for the inventor of 
Brutus, at the Torricelli's Experiments.) Hear Mr. Baillet's account of 
concluſion of this that affair. Father Magni did not think of trying 
work. « Torricelli's Experiments, till after he had publiſhed, 
* at Warſaw, his treatiſe upon the atheiftical princi- 
(*) The Epiſtle “ p/es of Ariſtotle, which he dedicated (“ to Father 
Dedientory is © Merſennus ; and that book did not come abroad til 
1647, +19» 4 after both the publication of Mr. Paſcal's treatiſe 
« and Torricelli's death. Though this Capuchin has 
„only repeated the Experiments of Torricelli without 
* having added any thing new, he has aſſumed the 
« honour of them to himſelf as his own property, in 
«« the account of them which he publiſhed the follow- 
„ing year, without acknowledging that they had been 
tried both in Italy and France before he applied 
« himſelf to them. Father Valerian's treatiſe ſurpriſed 
* the Connoiſſeurs, who diſcovered this piracy of his, 
« and his pretenſions were immediately taken to taſk 
«« by M. Roberval, who made uſe of Paſcal's treatiſe 
as an indiſputable proof againſt him. He made it 
appear that Magni had learnt thoſe experiments 
* merely from the account given of them in the trea- 


e tiſe, which Paſcal ſent into Poland as well as the 


« other countries of Europe; and the Latin letter 

* which he wrote him upon that head being delivered 
% to him by the means of Mr. de Noyers Secretary of, 

«« the 2 * of the Queen of Poland, the good 

« father did not think fit to make any reply, and his 

„ ſilence was interpreted as a renunciation of his falſe 

(3) Baillet's Life e claim (2).” I have a book of this Capuchin's printed 
4 - Carte, at Warſaw 1648. It is a collection of Philoſophical 
1647, as 3297 treatiſes dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, de Peripatu 3 
; de Logica; de per ſe notis ; de Syllogiſmo demonſtrati vo; 
Experimenta de incorruptibilitate Aguæ; de Vitro mira- 

biliter fracto. There is added to theſe a letter of a 

Jeſuit, which maintains Experimenta wulgata non va- 

cuum probare, ſed plenum & amtiperiſtaſim ſtabilire. He 

had publiſhed at Venice in the year 1639, Ocularis 

Demonſtratio loci fine locato, corporis ſucceſſive moti in 

vacuo, & luminis nulli corpori inberentis ; and at Rome 

in the year 1642 de Luce mentium & ejus imagine. 
C] The uſe which is made of one of his 


Vol. VII. 


He 


thoughts in the Provincial Letters.) That thought is 

a ſure method of ſtriking home ſlanderers and detrac- 

tors, who fly to vague terms for a refuge. ©** Would 

«© not one think, /ays Mr. Paſcal (3), that it were (3) Paſcal, Let» 

«« impoſſible to fix the lie upon a reproach ſo ambi- *7* 15 Provinci- 

« puouſly expreſſed ? However an able writer has fal- % fag · m. 25. 

« Jen upon the ſecret. He is a Capuchin, by name Va- 

„ lerian, and of the family of the Counts de Magni. 

« 'The following little ſtory will ſhew you how he 

*« anſwered your calumnies. He had ſucceeded very 

« happily in making a convert of the Landgrave of 

« Darmitat. But your Holy Fathers, as 15 it had 

«« given {them ſome kind of uneaſineſs, to fee the 

* converſion of a ſovereign Prince brought about with- 

out their having any hand in it, immediately pub- 

* liſhed a book againſt him (for you perſecute 

« men of worth every where). In this book, they 

«« wreſt the meaning of one paſſage in his writings, 

« and impute an heretical doctrine to him. They 

„ likewiſe ſpread abroad a letter wrote againſt him, 

„ in which they tell him they had things to dil- 

© cover, without ſaying what, which would make 

© his heart ake; for if he did not take care to 

correct ſome things which were amiſs, they would 

* be obliged to inform the Pope and the Cardi- 

© nals of him. In what manner, anſwers he (4), (4) In a book 

„ ſhall I encounter ſuch vague and undetermined in- N oh =" a 

*« juries ? How baffle reproaches which are left unex- — 

« plained ? I can do it by boldly and openly pro- 

claiming thoſe who threaten me thus, a parcel of 

* notorious, and abandoned impudent liars, if they 

do not lay open before all the world thoſe crimes (5 Paſcal in his 

„ which they lay to my charge. Appear then, my Lettres Provinci- 

* accuſers, and inſtead of whiſpering, and ſpreading %, pag. 253+ 

lies ſecurely becauſe ſecretly, publiſh your charge (6) 1 believe f 
2 Of ve It 

„ againſt me upon the houſe-tops.” ' The author of is in x book 

the Provincial Letters (5) obſerves, that the Jeſuits ge b:mine infami 

did not anſwer this challenge; but nevertheleſs ſome Per/onato ſub riru- 

time afterwards attacked Father Valerian in the ſame ** 2 oe 

manner upon another occaſion, And he in the ſame pat = 

manner defended himſelf (6). There are few, /ays ſome pailages 

« he (7), who are able to reſiſt ſuch a powerful ty- from it in his 

„% ranny. However I have done it: I have curbed e 'riumpbale, 

their impudence, and will do fo ſtill by the ſame 15g 8,9, 136, 

„% means. I declare then that they lie moſt impu- 

« dently, MENTIRI 1MPpUDENTISSIME. If the (7) Paſcal, Ter- 

« crimes of which they accuſe me are true, let “e Provinciater, 

5 „them 78 255 

4M | 


« 
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He had warm ſquabbles with the Jeſuits [P}, and was confined for it. He 


un tht had a hand in the converſion of Prince Erne 


occ: fior: be main- 


us Landgrave of Heſſe (b). I am of 


©. vbal OPINION that he ſtretched too far his character of Apoſtolic Miſſionary to the Northern 


diſputes at Rhin Countries. 
felds 1651, with 


Haberkora Lu- He was born, about the year 1587 (c), of a noble, illuſtrious, and numerous family in 
theran Profeſſor the Milaneſe. He took the name of Valerian only when he put on the Capuchin's 
Ann. « habit. He was for a long time Maſter of the Novices, and frequently Superior of 


« the Houſes of the Order to which he belonged. He likewiſe profeſſed P e 
be \ Baillet, Anti, e and Divinity, and as he was much verſed in Controverſy, Pope Urban VIII, who had 


tom. 1- page cc 
257, 259+ 


a great deal of eſteem and regard for him, made him Apoſtolical Miſſionary for all 
« Germany, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, and Chief of the Miſſions to the 


% Northern Countries. He paſſed for a no leſs able Politician than a Divine; and upon 
ve this opinion the powers of Europe diſpatched him upon ſeveral Embaſſies. By theſe 
<« ſteps he advanced almoſt within reach of the Cardinalthip LE] 3 but the generous con- 
« tempt with which he regarded earthly grandeur, made him return to the fatigues of 
« the miſſion,” which were very conſiderable, and at the ſame time attended with 


259 


(4) Wit. jag: dangers (d). He ſuffered a great deal likewiſe from the perſecution of the Ariſtote- 
« lians, who conſidered him as their maſter's adverſary. They drew him into a terrible 


« ſcrape, under ſome pretence of a new enterprize; but he was honourably delivered 
ce from it by the help of the Emperor Ferdinand III. Towards his latter days he retired 
(„Ila the year 46 to Saltzburg, where he died (e) at the age of ſeventy five, after having paſſed ſixty 


1661. 


« years in the Capuchin Order. There is an account of his death in a little book printed 


« 1662 in 12mo, with this title: Relatio veridica de pio obitu R. P. Valeriani (F).“ I V Baillet, tom, 


« them prove them, or own themſelves convicted of 
% a moſt impudent falſhood. Their proceedings in 
« this will diſcover whether they or I are in the 
« right. In the mean time I beg all the world to 
1 take notice, that thoſe people who will not put up 
«« with the leaſt reproach as long as they can help it, 
«« affect to ſuffer with great patience thoſe from 
„which they cannot clear themſelves, and diſguiſe 
«© under a falſe appearance of virtue the real * 
«© of their cauſe. For this reaſon I have endeavoured 
% to provoke them to a more lively ſenſe of ſhame, 
that people of the leaſt penetration may diſcover, 
that if they do not reply, their patience is not to 
«© be imputed to their good nature, but to their trouble 
of conſcience.” Paſcal, at the ſame time that he 
gives an account of this method of Valerian's, makes 
| ule of it in favour of the Janſeniſts. * This father, 
(8) Ibid, « ſays be (8), has found out the ſecret of ſtopping 
«*« your mouths ; and you ought to be ſerved in that 
«© manner every time that you accuſe people without 
% proofs. The Capuchin's mentiris impudentiſſi me is 
« a ſufficient anſwer to every one of you.“ He re- 
peated his imitation of this method fifteen days after- 
wards. ** You muſt ſpeak out, you muſt be explicite, 
„ my good Fathers, or ſubmit to the ſhame of being 
regarded only as a parcel of liars who deſerve no 
„ manner of credit. This is the method which the 
:“ good Father Valerian has taught us of confuting 
«© and putting to a nonplus ſuch impoſtors. Your fi- 
*« lence upon this will be a ſull and abſolute conviction 
of that diabolical calumny, Thoſe of your friends 
«© who are the blindeſt in your favour will be obliged 
„ to own, that it is not the effect of your virtue, but 
(9) Paſcal, Let- © your weakneſs (6).” Since that time Mr. Arnaud 
cer 16, pag. 275+ has oftener than once made uſe of the Capuchin's ex- 
pedient, and at laſt it has been uſed by ſome Pro- 
teſtant writers. It has been tried in the Cabale chi- 
(10) Printed at merigue (10), and has produced the ſame effect there 
3 25 8 in N 2 of on inventor. For the accuſer of 
* 35/2 33% 0! that „ in of accepting the challenge, has re- 
N mained obſtinately — Bat however 7 be, the 
name of Father Valerian is known every where upon 
account of that invention. | 
[D] He had warm ſquabbles with the Feſuits.] What 
I have quoted from the Provincial Letters leaves us no 
room to doubt that ; but it does not appear from thence, 
that he gained nothing by his diſcovering the ſecret 
of ſtopping the mouths of thoſe that attacked him with 
calumnies ; he ſhewed that it was not in their power 
(11) See the paſ- to make good their accuſations, but he did not for all 
lage in his book that eſcape being thrown into priſon. This was owing, 
path" mh __ they ſay, to his agreeing with the Proteſtants in main- 
— — taining, that the primacy and infallibility of the Pope 
in his Yale tris no foundation in Scripture, but in tradition a- 
umpbhali, pag lone (11). Jn ſtu diſputationis eo ſe abripi paſſus homo 
288, A, ut ſua vineta graviter cædens, quid res eft, ſeriberet, 


mall * s. 260. 


Primatum & infallibilitatem Romani Pontificis ex Scrip- 
turis probari non poſſe, ſed ſola Traditione conſtare. 
uod Majeſtati Pontificie violate nefas interpretati Fe- 
ſuitæ ye worn, effecerunt, ut Valerianus in vincula rap- 
tus, ex iiſdem cauſam dicere coactus fuerit (12). His (12) Heidegre- 
quarrels with the Jeſuits were not always upon matters rus, Hiforie Pa- 
of Heterodoxy : Pecuniary affairs had likewiſe a ſhare Jr" 94%: P. 
in them. Our Capuchin complains heavily of ſome 1 
ſnares that were laid for a relation of his, a widow, to ju the Memorabi- 
the prejudice of a minor. He expreſſes himſelf upon % Ecclefraftica, 
that occaſion as follows (13). Eft quoddam genus homi- 3 Chap. 12. 
num grave, & intolerabile Orbi Cbriſtiano, viduis vero 2 22 2 
pits ſpecialiter exitiale. . . . . Neminem nomino, ſed do has not — 8 
in argumentum veritatis. fi nemo omnium fit, qui non juſt account of 
intelligat quos defigno : fi nemo eorum fit, qui me poſtulet that matter. 
reum detractionis apud Fudicem competentem. Huic gen- (13) In Comment, 
ti, eorumque mancipiis imputo, que ſub nomine mee cha- de bomine infami 
riſſime cognate fiunt. Hos enim nec poſtulante, Vir omni Perſonato, apud 
exceptione major, ex meo ſcripto monuit, fruſtra tamen, de 9 
omnibus, que iniguiſſimè perpetrantur, velut ex ſententia _ 136, 's 
vidue, in quam pravis artibus conantur dewolvere jura 
heredis minorennis, futuri hæredes ipſius viduæ, in pre- 
mium quod eam irretierint iis artibus. 

[E] He advanced almoſt within reach of the Cardi- 
nal/pip.) I ſhall quote the words of a German author, 
who relates, I. That this Capuchin made an oration 
at Rome, in the Congregation de propaganda fide, to 
evince by ſtrong arguments that the ſociety of certain 
women and young maids, who aſſumed the name of 
Jeſuiteſſes, ought to be aboliſhed. Which was effected 
by a Bull of Urban VIII. publiſhed in May 163r. 
II. That the Jeſuits ſtood in the way of his promotion 
to the Cardinalſhip, though Uladiſlaus King of Poland 
had to that purpoſe wrote in his favour to Urban VIII. 
Ille ( Kortholtus ait) coram ſacra Congregatione de pro- 
paganda fide, graviſſimam & nervoſis rationum momentis 
inſlructam orationem Rome habuit, qua movit & per- 
wicit, ut nova, & ad morum wirtutumgue confufionem 
Viennæ ac Pragæ propagata Fuſuitiſſarum Societas, Pon- 
tificia autoritate difſolveretur, & ewverteretur. Sed ei- 
dem deinceps Lojolitz, ne Cardinalitiam dignitatem impe- 
iraret, obicem poſuere. Quæ Uladiſlao, Poloniæ Regi, 
de Valeriano fleterit ſententia, teſtatum fecit vel una 
Epiſtola ad Urbanum VII perſcripta, qua prædictus Rex 
Valeriano Cardinalatũs dignitatem acquirere contendit ; 
ac præter difficultatem acquifita fuifſet, niſi jam tum So- 
cietas, quam vocant, F ESU, invidia & odio adverſus 
Monachum flagrans, impetrande dignitati obſtitiſſet; we- 
luti nominatus autor, Chriſtianus —_ „D. & Prof. 
Kilonienſis refert, inValeriano Confeſſore, lit. a. 4. 5. (14). (14) Andreas 
. Kortholt 1 is 3 & 2 — 
authors who wrote againſt Valerian; as an infinite 7 1 my Fi 
number of others have alſo done, particularly Dann- cap. pag- 706. 
hawerus Profeſſor of Divinity at Straſburg. See his 
treatiſe de Gorgia Leontino in Valerians Magna redi- 
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ſhall take ſome notice of an anſwer, which he wrote to a book of Comenius's [E]. 


1 F] I fall take ſome notice of an anſeber, which he 
(19) 17) 13 to a Book of Comenius.] That book, as I have 
in the article of ſaid elſewhere (15), is entitled, MAſurditatum Echo, and 
COMENIUS. it as publiſhed with the fictitious name of Huldricus 


Newfeldius. Valerian Magni publiſhed his anſwer 
with this title, Echo Aſurditatum Ulrici de Neufeld blæ- 


Ja, demenſirante Valeriano Magno Capucino, at Cracow 
1646 in 12mo. 


MAHOMET, the founder of a Religion which foon became, and till continues to 
be, very extenſive [A], was born at Mecca in Arabia in the ſixth Century. Authors are 
not agreed either about the year of his birth [B], or the condition of his family [C]; 


fo) Elmacin, 
apud Hottinger, 
Hit. Orient. lib. 


205 


but no body denies that his father Abdallah and his mother Emina were poor. 
dalla died two months before Mahomet was born (a). Emina followed him ſix years 
afterwards, and Abdolmutleb Abdallah's father died two years after her. 
2, cap. 1. pag» education of our young Prophet fell to the care of Abutaleb his uncle. 


Ab- 


So that the 
Abutaleb and 


his wife were very well ſatisfied with the behaviour of their nephew (Y); but as they 


(+) Abunazarus, had not means enough to ſettle him in marriage, they found it proper to put him into 


pag. 161, apud 
Hottipger, ibid. 


the ſervice of a woman who traded to Syria. 


This woman, whoſe name was Chadigha, 


fel! in love with Mahomet her carrier, or the maſter of her camels, and married him [D]. 


(c) Lem, 
cundem, Hotting- 
ibid. pag+ 270. 


He was at that time five and twenty. By this wife he had three ſons who died very 
at young, and four daughters who were well married (c). As he was ſubject to the epilepſy, 
and was willing to conceal this infirmity from his wife, he made her believe that he fell 


into thoſe convulſions, merely becauſe he could not ſupport the ſight of the Angel Ga- 
briel, who came from God to inform him of ſeveral things concerning Religion [E]. 
Chadigha, either believing, or pretending to believe him, ſpread it about from houſe to 


[4] His Religion ſoon became, and flill continues to 

be, very extenſive.) We muſt not believe thoſe who 

1) Poſtel, in ſay that it contains one half of the world, or more (1) : 
t Gram. It is ſufficient to ſay, that i we divide the known world 

mat. Arab. Lu- into 30 equal parts, thoſe poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians will 
dovicus _— be as frve, thoſe by the Mahometans as fix, and thoſe by 
- __ g. in be Pagans as nineteen (2). According to this calcu- 
2 picks! by lation the Mahometan Religion is much more exten- 
Brerewood in his five than the Chriſtian, ſince the Mahometans poſſeſs 


Recherches ſur la more than the Chriſtians by a thirtieth part of the 


Diverfite des earth, which is a very conſiderable extent of land. 

1 bb. [B] Authors are mot agreed about theyear of his birth. 
P6203 "He wat born, according to ſome, in the year 560 (3), 

1 or the year 577 (4) : as others would have it, in the 
year 580 (5), or 593 (6), or the year 600 (7), or 

(3) Freherus, in 620 (8). But the moſt probable opinion is that he was 


Cbronolagi ad 
Fur Crew Fo- 
marum Leuncla- 
vii. 


born in the year 571 or 572. This is Elmacin's opi- 
nion: but we ſee that even attacbing one's ſelf to one 
and the ſame author does not always ſecure one from 
(4) Pheiffer, ubi diverſities of opinion. Elmacin, if we believe Hottin- 
fra, quotati- ger (9), places the birth of Mahomet in the year 571, 
on (28), p. 267, but in the year 572, as Reiſkius quotes him. Cum 
(5) Erpeni nativitas Muhammedis inter Arabes & Chriſtianos hiſto- 
* A ricos valde fit contro uerſa, ex omnibus Elmacinum ſe 
Arab. pag, 42. ſegui profitetur Reiſtius, tanguam antiquum in hiſtoria Sa- 
opud Hottinger, racenica ſeriptorem & ex ſeculo poſt N. C. ſeptimo ſuperſti. 
Hit. Oriental. tem. Emergit vero fic annus nativitatis poſt N. C. 
* 572, dieſque 22 menfis Niſan, b. e. Aprilis. 1. e. As 
a the year of Mahomet's birth is much controverted 
(5) Scindlerus, in 4 among the Arabian and Chriſtian hiſtorians, Rei- 
Hanz apud ſkius depends moit upon the authority of Elmacin, 
Controverſ. pag. as he was an ancient writer of the hiſtory of the 
Saracens, for he lived in the 7th century. Accord- 


46 
m. 76. 66 


« ing to his account Mahomet was born in the year 
*« 572, upon the 22th day of the month Niſan, or 
„April.“ This is the account, which the Leipſick 


(3) Joh. Andre- Journaliſts (10) give us, in their extract of the Chro- 
as, in Confufione 


(7) See Genebr. 
bronoleg, 


Sade Mb om- nicon Saracenicum && Turcicum V ei Drechſleri, 
medice, apud Printed firſt in the year 1550, and laſt at Leipſick 
Hotting. H. in the year 1689. It is a diſgrace to man- 


Orient, page 145+ kind, that they ſhould not have better marked the year 
: of the birth of a falſe prophet, who made ſo much 
(9) Hi. Orient. noiſe during his life, and is become the idol of ſo ma- 


Page 145. ny people fince his death. | 
due) Ala Bow a . or the condition of his family.) An in- 
diter, Lip]. 1689 finite number of authors have wrote that this falſe 
Page 357. Prophet was of mean birth, and that his father was a 
Pagan, and his mother a Jew. Mahometis Arabis vi- 
tam gui deſcripſerunt multi fuerunt, qui et/i non uno modo 
illius res tradunt, in eo tamen conveniunt omnes, quod 
eum & plebeio wilique genere ortum pauperibus paren- 
(11) Ludovicus fibus, patre Ethnico, matre Fudea affirmant (11). Mo- 
— in reri has ſollowed this opinion, which is not agreeable 
mop, apud - to the Arabian writers : they do not pretend indeed 
tinger. Hit, O- that Mahomet's father was rich, but they maintain 


Tiental, pay, 136. that he was of 288 and that the tribe of the 
Kore iſchites, 5 


to which he belonged, ſurpaſſed all the 


houſe 


other Arabian tribes in rank and dignity (12). Jbhn (12) Hottinger, 
Calican an Arabian author expreſsly ſays chat Emina ibid. pag. 137. 
was of that tribe, which is very probable, ſince the 
Arabians even at this day are very exact in keeping (73) 1bid. pig. 
up the cuſtom of marrying with the women of their 9 5 
own tribes (13). (14) Compare 
[D] Chadigha fell in love with Mahomet . . . and this with what 
married him.) Some op Pas made = Fd ſorcery to 1 _ faid of 
in her affections, but others nd that he needed AP teln in re- 
day allurements than thoſe of his youth (14), and ares of NAY 
his natural vigour, which was very ſurpriſing, as we 
ſhall ſee below. Chevreau relates a particular, which 
moſt writers are ſilent about; it is that this woman Hifts ds Monde 
was married when Mahomet firſt went into her ſervice. Iis. c, chap. 1. 
« He was either ſold or committed to the charge of pag. 10. of the 
1 Abdimonephi, the richeſt merchant among the Iſh- 3d vol. of the 
4 maelites. Beſides that he did very great ſervices to Dutch edition. 
« this Merchant, his wife Chadigha fell in love with 
* him; and perhaps the Factor had qualities to recom- 
« mend him which the Maſter wanted. If we may 
« depend u the credit of ſome authors, he was of (7) Zonaras, I. co 
« a middling ſtature and well- built his head was large, 4 l. He, 
« and his complection of a lively brown; he had a 
«© modeſt look, a noble air, a free, eaſy behaviour, a (7) m—_ 
« civil addreſs, an inſinuating way in converſation, a 18. f. 255. 
« ſoul acute and pliant ; was eloquent, ſtrong, and 
«« generally deſpiſed the dangers which diſcourage 0 ones 
« others (15).” Here is a paſſage in teſtimony of Feli Alban 
what I have ſaid concerning his Sorcerous practices. dana, pag. 14, 
Tum verò animi aque ac corporis dotibus . . . ornatus, 14. This is a 
Chadigam heram ſuam in ſui primum convertit amorem eie which was 
(preftigiis illud fatum ſeribit Zonaras (*), habitum a7 ay 
eum pro mago teſtantur Richardus in Confuftone Alcorani, ye. 1669, a- 
non ca Aliorani Azoaræ) cujus potitus matrimo- gainſt Dann- 
nio (+), & cum ed divitiis ampliſſimis ({), ingentia mo- hawerus. 
liri cpi, & amplarum regionum Imperium tantiim non 


deglutire (16). 


( 1 5) Chevreau, 


(®) Tom, 3. Pag. 


127. 6. 


(s) Z nr, 
tom. 3. in Hera- 


[E] He made his wife believe that he fell into thoſe clio, p. m. 125. l. 
convulſions merely becauſe . . . . of the Angel Gabriel, Cedren. p. 347. 
wwho came . . . . to inform him of ſeveral things con- 
cerning Religion.] He was forty years of age when he (4) 8 
began to ſet up for a Prophet, and he deſigned that 347. ,, pA x 
his wife ſhould be his firſt Proſelyte. Uzxori ſuæ pri- fius Bibliotbeca- 
mum (), adjutus Monachi illius Byzantini opera, ſuas 1 & alii ap, 
perſuaſit revelationes, Gabrielem Angelum à DEO mi/- oo pon ad A, 
ſum ſecum collogui fingens ; & de diverfis ad religionem TI 
ſpectantibus rebus monere ac inſtruere, cujus aſpettum 

uod ferre nequiret, ſe oborta ex metu vertigine, collabi, G, > 

humi procumbere ; hac autem ratione comitialem mor- rum Rom. | 1 . 
bum, quo wvexabatur, callide excuſabat (4). lla verò p. 255. 
Chadiga circum curſitare, maritum ſuum ceu Prophetam %) Elmac, Hiſt 
deprædicare, in eundemque errorem alias gentiles ſuas per- Car . 1. c. 1. 
trabere, pari (F) etiam munere fungente ſervo Leido, apud Hortisg. 1, 
aliiſque (), quos auro corruperat Muhammed (17). If . 2. 257+ 
he wanted to ſeduce his wife firſt, it was not with a , 1 
view of making uſe of an artifice which has been prac- 22 r 
tiſed by almoſt all innovators. They endeavour w bammed, pag. 145 

I | | ralle 


($) Cedr. c. Is 
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houſe that her huſband was a Prophet, endeavouring by that means to procure him fol- 
(a) See remark lowers (d). His ſervant, and ſome other perſons whom he ſuborned, joined their Jabours 
EI to promote the ſame deſign, and that with ſo much ſucceſs, that the Magiſtrates of 
Mecca were afraid of an inſurrection. Wherefore m order to prevent the diſorders which 
the riſe of a new ſect uſually produces, they reſolved to make away with Mahomet. He 
had warning given him of their deſign, and made his eſcape. The time of his eſcape 1s 
the Epocha of the Mahometans [FI, and it is from thence that they reckon the years of 
the Hejira, He retired to Medina with a few friends; but he was ſoon afterwards joined 
by a great number of his diſciples. It was not long before he diſcovered his deſign of 


eſtabliſhing his Religion by force of arms. 


He gave his great ſtandard to his uncle 


(-) Hotting, ip, Hamza, and ſent him out with thirty men (e). This firſt attempt was an unſucceſsful 
Oriencal. pas. one. But the ſecond was very fortunate : with three hundred and nineteen men he charged 


269. ex Ema 


cio. a caravan which conſiſted of about a thouſand Koreiſchites, and defeated it. The booty 

was conſiderable. He loſt fourteen men, who have had an honourable place beſtowed 
(f) liem, pag- upon them in the Mahometan Martyrology [G]. After ſeveral engagements of much 
. greater moment, he made himſelf maſter of Mecca in the eighth year of the Heſira (/). 

He died three years afterwards at Medina, in the ſixty third year of his age, according 
(e) dem, ivid, to ſome Hiſtorians (g). It is hard to learn the true account of his actions; for if the 
273; ex Elmaci- yyriters of his ſect have invented a thouſand fables to do honour to him, in all appear- 


no & Patricide. 


ance his enemies have not ſcrupled to ſpread lies to his diſadvantage. This is remarkable 


enough, that he owned himſelf that he did not work miracles, and yet thoſe of his ſect 
aſcribe a great many to him [H]. They even pretend that his birth was attended with 


raiſe devotees to their Religion, and to make uſe of 

the 3 and the zeal of ſome — ar Gn 

13)1 r ſh their deſign. Mahomet, as we fhall ſee below (18), 

J. . beglected this ſtratagem. He had great plenty of 

wives and concubines ; but he kept them for the natu- 

ral uſe, as a remedy againſt his incontinency, in a 

word for the venereal enjoyment; and not for the 

ropagation of his doctrine. He was by no means 

loved by his wives, ſome ſay they murdered him (19). 

i... . dls ua. He was unconſtant to them, and uſed to beat them; 

rum uxorum periit he even made a law which gave huſbands a liberty of 

anno Heraclii aa, beating their wives, as often as neceſſity required. 

222 Jo- He quoted that edict at a time when he had beat one 

HA. torius May. Of his own wives, and ſaw that the reſt grumbled at 

di Epitome, in it; and leſt that argument ſhould not be ſufficient to 

Heraclio, pag. m. appeaſe them, he added to it a pleaſant Sophiſm, a 

345. 7% guoter ridiculous enough diſtinction. I did not beat her, 

* lidef... lib. ſaid he, as my wife, but as a perverſe old woman. 

, Licentiam werberandarum uxorum, ex proprio dabat ex- 

emplo, nam quum aliguando durius excepiſſet mulierum ſua- 

rum aliquam, & cæteræ indignarentur, ipſe tum legis patro- 

cinio uſus fuit, tum tali diſtinctione : quod illam werberaſ- 

(20) Hoornb. ſet, non quatenus uxor ejus, ſed quod exetranda vetula (20). 

Summa Controv. [F ] The time of his eſcape is the Epocha of the Mabo- 

page 162, metans.] They call it the Hejira, This word ſigni- 

fies Flight ; but that their Epocha might bear an ho- 

nourable name, they affected to take that word in a 

particular ſenſe, I mean for an act of Religion by which 

one leaves one's country, and gives way to the violence 

(21) Hotting. of the perſecutors of the faith (21). The Koreiſchites 

4. Oriene. pag. conſider Mahomet as a ſeditious and an impious perſon, 

— who fled in order to ſhun the juſt puniſhment which 

was Preparing for him. On the contrary, he and the 

companions of his exile pretended to be holy Pilgrims, 

and Fugitives for Religion and the cauſe of the true 

God. Mahomet had ated the Prophet a long time 

before he left his country, and had paſſed a great many 

days in a cave to prepare his Prophecies. Quod autem 

ſeditionem binc metuerent Mecchani, preveniendum his 

cenſuere motibus novis, Muhammedemque ſeditionis, ſub 

religionis pretextu mote, accuſatum, conviftum & con- 

demnatum & medio tollere conſtituerant, niſi Mubammed de 

periculo admonitus ſolum ac civitatem wertifſet, quod anno 

eelatis ipſius quinquageſimo quarto contigit, cum jam 15 

per annos Pſeudeprophetiam in ſpelunca Garherd (uti 

Numa cum Egeria) prope Mecham, in qud multos ad cre- 

(#*) Job. An- Puſculum uſque delituerat ſoles (), partim conflaſſet, 

dreee J. 1. p. 15. partim in wulgus ſparſiſſet (22). This flight of Maho- 
(aa) Schulte: in met's happened upon the 16th of July 622 (23). 

Eccleſ. Mabum- [G] He loft fourteen men, who had a place beftowed 

med. pag. 14. Apen them in the Mahometan Martyrology.) They are 

: pleaſant enough Martyrs, who are killed in illaging a 

Gy — rich Caravan, and in following the trade of the Ban- 

pag, 262, ditti. Elmacin relates that Mahomet took that ſtep 

| upon no other account than to plunder that Caravan. 

Audiverat autem Abuſophianum filium Harethi in Syriam 

cum magna caravana Kareiſchitarum 0P1BUs onuſla con- 


ſuch 


tendere. EcRESSUS IGITUR EST EAS DIREPTUM. 
« » » Vicerunt Muſlimini occidentes infidelium 70 totidem- 
que capientes. Ex Muſliminis vero tanquam Martyres 
occubuerunt 14 (24). The Arabian writers have made (24) Elmacin, 
great encomiums upon this action: the Alcoran itſelf fag. 5+ % 
mentions it oftener than once (25), as an encounter in 26 8 fb" 
which God and his Angels miraculouſly protected the of 
cauſe. (25) Hotting. 

[H] He owned himſelf that he did not work miracles, = Page 209, 
and yet thoſe of his ſect aſcribe a great many to him.) Gro- * 
tius has made uſe of this acknowledgment as an argu- 
ment againſt Mahometaniſm, after having obſerved 
that Mahomet does not deny the miracles of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Jeſus viſum cæcis, claudis greſſum, ægrotis ſani- 
tatem dedit, imo fatente Mahumete, etiam vitam mortuis, 
Mahumetes (] fe miſſum ait non cum miraculis, ſed cum (*) Aron 111% 
armis. Secuti tamen ſunt, qui ei & miracula attribue- XV» XVII. 
rent, at qualia ? Nempe que aut arte humana facile poſe **** XXI. 
ſunt eſfecta reddi, ut de columba ad aurem advolante: 
aut quorum nulli ſunt tefles, ut de camelo nocmu ei locuto: 
aut que ſui abjurditate refelluntur (J), ut de magna (+) Azor 
Lune parte in manicam ipſius delapſa, & ab ipſo re- IX Iv. Vide la. 
milſa ad reddendam deri rotunditatem (26). I am 7% — => 
aſtoniſhed that Mr. Simon ſhould have forgot that no- meer * 
table miracle, which Grotius in this paſſage takes notice racugenum 0ra- 
of, to wit, that portion of the moon which fell into diene in Mabu- 
Mahomet's ſleeve, and which Mahomet ſent back to n. 23. 
heaven, that that ſtar might loſe nothing of its round 
figure. Mr. Simon ſpeaks in the following ſtrain (27). 77 e 
The Mahometans aſcribe ſome miracles to their Le- ,,;; Chriſtiane; 
«« giſlator. They affirm that he made water ſpring out of lib. 6. pag. m. 
* his fingers, and marking the moon with his finger, he 292+ He guaes 
* cut it in two. They likewiſe give out that the ſtones, A ata, ver. 13. 
* the trees, the beaſts acknowledged him for the true (27) Simon, 
Prophet of God, and that they ſaluted him in theſe .,. Cririque de 
terms, You are the true Ambaſſador of God. They alſo Ae 95 
ͤaſſert, that Mahomet went in one night from Mecca to * 1 
«« Jeruſalem, from whence he aſcended to heaven, where page 167, Tu 
he ſaw paradiſe and hell; that he ſpoke with God, al- | 
though that honour be reſerved for the happy after 
« death; that after all, he deſcended from heaven the 
* ſame night, and returned to Mecca before day.” 
But I muſt not quit this ſubje& without quoting an 
obſervation, which a learned German has made. He 
ſays that ſome Chriſtians, urged by a falſe zeal againſt 
Mahomet, accuſe him of having boaſted of certain 
miracles which the Arabian writers have never aſcribed 
to him. ** There are ſome Arabian authors who 
«* aſcribe miracles to Mahomet, but the reſt deny 
„ them. For example, the firſt claſs made Mahomet 
« ſay, that as the moon approached him, be cut it in 
« two. Mr. Pfeiffer obſerves after Beidavi, that Ma- 
« homet never ſaid ſo, but only that before the laſt 


(26) Grotius, de 


day, that prodigy ſhould be ſeen in the heaven. 


They make him ſay beſides that at the taking of 

* the city of Chaibar, a Jewiſh woman having pre- 

«« ſented him with a poiſoned lamb, the lamb roaſted 
3 | as 


(t) Page 272» 
273˙ 


(28) Auguſtus 
pfeifferus in the 
th volume of 
the Bibliotbegue 
Univerſelle, page 
257. The bock 
whoſe exttact is 

to be found in 
this volume is in- 
titled, Theologi 

udaice atque 
Mubanmmedice 
Principia ſul leſta 
E frutus peſli- 
lente. 


(29) Chevr, Hit. 
du Monde, liv. 5. 
tom, 3. pag. 8. 


(30) Viz, Ma- 
homet. 
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ſuch miraculous circumſtances, as one cannot be ſufficiently aſtoniſhed at 
people imagine that he might poſſibly believe what he himſelf faid [X], and will not 


allow 


« as it was adviſed him not to eat. But Abulfeda 
« ſimply tells us this ſtory, as if Mahomet, upon taſt- 
„ ing a bit of the lamb and perceiving that it was 
«« poiſoned, ſhould have ſaid, after throwing it upon 
« the ground, this lamb tells me that it is poiſoned, 
« that is to ſay, I find that it is poiſoned. In ef, 
« he frequently acknowledges in the Alcoran that he 
© could not work 2 Whereſore what they 
«« tell us of the pigeon which came to cut in his ear, 
4 and of the bull which would cat nothing but what 
«© he gave him with his own hand, are to be regarded 
« as mere fables. Pfeiffer (f) acknowledges that the 
« Arabians never wrote any ſuch things, and that 
« they are the productions of the irregular zeal of 
« ſome Chriſtians againſt that impoſtor (28).” 

Might not we ——_— to Mr. Pfeifler, that the 
Chriſtians have uſed the Mahometans the fame 
way that the Proteſtants have uſed the Roman Ca- 
tholics? There are ſeveral miracles in ſome of the 
Legendaries, which the grave authors of the Romiſh 
Communion never mention, or even which they laugh 
at. But does it follow that the Proteſtants are calum- 
niators, or writers tranſported with too much zeal, 
when they reproach the Roman Catholics with the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch miracles? May not we reaſonably 
enough ſay, that thoſe Chriſtians who have rallied the 
Mahometans upon miracles which at this day are not 
to be found among the Arabian authors, have read 
ſome paltry writers who had given the reins to their 
fancy in honour of this falſe Prophet, as our Legenda- 
ries do in honour of the Saints ? If we do not meet 
with all that Chevreau ſays in the following quotation 
in grave authors, perhaps they are to be found in the 
lower ſet of ſcriblers, ſuch as thoſe who publiſh the 
little pamphlets which the hawkers ſell in the ſtreets. 
But let us hear Mr. Chevreau (29). When the 
« Careiſchites of Meccha had beſeeched him (30) to 
« work a miracle in order to teſtify what a divine 
« perſon he wvas, he divided the moon into two halves, 
« betwixt which he perceived a mountain. Upon his 
* calling tauo trees to him, they joined together to ad. 
«© wvance to him, and in retiring ſeparated themſelves 
4% according to his command. In all the places where 
«© he qavent, there was neither tree nor ſlone, but what 
« ſaluted bim reſpeAfully with theſe words : Peace be 
« with you, Apoltle of God. - He cauſed a fountain 
«© to ſpring from betwixt two of his fingers, which in the 
«« greateſt drought ſupplied all the ſoldiers and all the beaſts 
«© of burthen of his numerous army with <vater. He ſa- 
% tisfied the hunger 4 eighty men with one kid and four 
„ ſmall meaſures of barley : he fed a greater number with 
* a few cakes ; and at another time ſatisfied his whole 
« army with a few dates, which à young girl had 
% brought him in her hand. A trunk of a palm tree, 
«© before which he uſed to offer up his prayers to God, 
% had fo ſtrong a paſſion for him, that in his abſence 
«© i avas heard to cry with a louder voice than that of 
« camel, and it left off crying as ſoon as he ap- 
% proached it 2 . + Io take the tale of his mi- 
«© racles, we ſhould reckon a thouſand according to 
« ſome, according to others three thouſand.” 

I would not be thought to deny, that in ſome reſ- 
yU the Champions of Chriſtianity carry their zeal 

-yond the bounds of juſtice ; for if they make 
uſe of the ang ig nee of a Mahometan Legen- 
dary, in order to jet Mahomet himſelf in an odi! 
ous or ridiculous light, they violate that equity 
which we owe to all the world, to the wicked as well 
as the good. We ought never to charge people with 
actions which they never committed; af of conſe- 
quence it is not fair to attack Mahomet upon the ex- 
travagancies, which his followers relate of him, if he 
did not publiſh them himſelf. He has enough to an- 
ſwer for tho' he bear only his own proper faults, without 
being made reſponſible for the abſurdities, which his 
diſciples, out of an indiſcreet and romantic zeal, have 
told concerning him, 

[1] They pretend that his birth was attended with 
ſuch miraculous circumflances, as one cannot be ſufficient 
aſtoniſhed at.) If we believe ſome Arabians, the bir 


. 


vor. VII. 


* 


[7]. Some 


** of Mahomet was preceded by or accompanied 
* with the following miracles, which threw all the 
* world into aſtoniſhment. Emina bore this new Pro- 
*« poet without the leaſt trouble. She was delivered 
© of him without pain, and, as ſoon as he came into 
© the world, he fell with his face to the ground in ado- 
ration of Ged. When he aroſe again, he railed 
his head and cried, That there was only one God, who 
* had choſen him for his Prophet. He wwas born cir- 
* cumciſed, which molt of the Jews believe of Adam, 
„ Moſes, Joieph, and David; and all the Demons avere at 
* that time driven out of Heaven. His nurſe Halima, 
„i. e. the Gracious, why before had no milk in ber 
80 ts was ſupplied with it as ſoon as fhe offered 
it the nero. born infant. Four voices were heard from 
* the four corners of the Caabab, and publiſhed the 
* wonders of it. The fire of the Per ſians which bad 
* always blazed, tuent out. A withered palm ſent 
% forth leaves again, and bore fruit. Midwives of 
an extraordinary beauty were preſent awithout having 
© been called. And there <vere birds there with bills of 
& Facinth, whoſe luftre ſhone from Eaſt to i (31).” 
There is nothing more ridiculous than what they re- 
late of the guardian angels of Mahomet. We are 
told that they bore him to a mountain, where they 
laid open his belly, and waſhed his entrails fo well, 
that they made them whiter than ſnow ; that they alſo 
opened his breait, ard took out of his heart the black 
grain or drop, which is a diabolical feed which torments 
all other mortals ; that cheſe operations they performed 
without his feeling any pain; and that after his in- 
ward parts were thus waſhed and cleanſed, he returned 
home himſelf. It muſt be obſerved chat when this 
happened, he was only four years of age (32). 

[K] Some people imagine that he might poſſibly be- 
lieve what he himſc!f ſaid] Their reaſoning about 
this affair is as follows. All the Chriltians agree 
that the Devil is the true author of Mahometaniſm, 
and that he made uſe of Mahvmet merely as an in- 
ſtrument to eſtabliſh'a falſe religion in the world. 80 
it comes to this, that Mahomet was by the providence 
of God delivered up to the Devil, and that the power 
which God gave the Devil' over that wretched man 
was much more unlimited, than that which he had 
over Job; for God did not permit the Devil to per- 
vert the ſoul of Job, but he allowed him to make uſe 
of Mahomet's ſoul to deceive mankind. With ſo great 
a power, Which, as all the Chriſtians agree, was the 
cauſe by which the Devil prompted that perſon to pub- 
liſh his doctrines, could he not perſuade him, fay they, 
that God had made him a Prophet? He had power 
enough to inſpire him with the vaſt deſign of eſtabliſh- 
ing a new religion; he had power to make him en- 
counter a thouſand pains in order to deceive the world ; 
and had not he power enough to impoſe upon Maho- 
met himſelf ? What reaſon can there be to admit the 
one and deny the other ? 1s it more difficult to ſpur on 
the will to great deſigns, in ſpite of the lights of the 
judgment, than to deceive the judgment by a falſe per- 
ſuaſion, or to influence the will by a falſe light, ſo as 
to make it acquieſce in it as a true revelation ? I own 
that to me the one of theſe two operations does not 
ſeem more difficult than the other. But if the Devil 
had a power to ſeduce Mahomet, is it not probable 
that he ſeduced him effectually? He was the fitter to 
execute the deſigns of the Devil, if he was perſuaded 
that the Devil had no hand in them. This 1s not to 
be denied me; for all other things being equal, it is 
plain that a perſon, who believes he is doing good, will 
always be more active and eager than one who believes 
he is doing evil. We mult therefore conclude that the 
Devil, conducting himſelf with great addreſs in the 
execution of his projects, did not forget the moſt ne- 
ceſſary wheel in Bis machine, or that which was the 
moſt capable to encreaſe its movement; that is to ſay 
that he ſeduced this falſe Prophet. If he could he 
would have done it, and if he would have done it, he 
did; but we have proved already that he could do it. 
Add to this, ſay thoſe Gentlemen, that the Alcoràn is 
the production of a fanatick ; every thing in it has a 
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allow that he gained ſuch a number of followers, merely becauſe his ſyſtem of morals 
was accommodated to the corruption of the heart [L], and becauſe he flattered mankind 


tang of diſorder and confuſion ; it is a chaos of incon- 
gruous thoughts. 


Rudis indigeſtague moles : 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners, congeflaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum (33). 


An impoſtor would have digeſted his doctrines in a bet- 
ter method ; a Comedian would have plaid his part with 
greater juſtneſs. I cannot admit of this objection, that 
the Devil would not have perſuaded him to combat ido- 


| latry, nor to recommend the love of the true God and of 


34) See the 


Penſces diverſes 
fur les Cometes, 
num. 190. 


(25) In remark 
{U]. 


(36) Voet. Di/- 
Putat. tom. 1. 
page 1057, 1058. 


27) In remaiks 
TI, and [VIV]. 


virtue ſo much as Mahomet has done; this proves too 
much, for we might conclude from thence that Mahomet 
was none of his inſtrument. Beſides we may urge, I, 
that it was ſufficient to his purpoſe to ſet up a falſe reli- 
gion in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, although that falſe re- 
ligion tended to the ruin of Paganiſm. 2. That it is 
impoſſible to make the world believe that a Prophet is 
ſent from God, except he inculcates good moral doc- 
trines (34). It would be to no — — to object that 
this ſalſe Prophet boaſts of a correſpondence with the 
Angel Gabriel; for ſince the Scripture tells us that the 
Devil transforms himſelf into an Angel of Light, we 
may eaſily alledge that he preſented himſelf to Maho- 
met under the name and appearance of the Angel Ga- 
briel. But you will ſay that Ma homet made the world 
believe, that Gabriel uſed to come and whiſper him in 
the ear in the ſhape of a pigeon, whereas it was a 
real pigeon which Mahomet had taught to come to 
him and peck his ear. We ſhall ſee afterwards (35), 
that this is a ſtory which the Arabians make no men- 
tion of. The celebrated Voetius does not queſtion but 
Mahomet was an Enthuſiaſt, and even that he was 
poſſeſſed by the Devil ; he ſpeaks of him in the follow- 
ing terms : he quotes others who had the ſame opinion 
of him. Non video cur boc negandum = lepilephize, & 
maniacis deliriis aut Enthuſalmis diabolicis Muham- 
medi adſuiſſe energema,) /i vitam & attiones ejus in- 
tueamur, Ft exſertè de illo probat Johannes Andreas 
Maurus in Confuſione Sectæ Mahometicz cap. 1. eum 
à Meccanis civibus pro fatuo & obſeſſo, & a propria 
uxore pro Phrenetics & a Satane tentationibus deluſo 
ſuiſſe habitum. Idem ibid. & Philippus Gaudagnolo 
in Apologia contra Achmedum Alabadin c. 10. ſect. 
I. ex libris Saracenicis Agar &Aſſifa probant eum ex 
vita eremitica, & nimio jejunio factum fuiſſe inſomnem 
& in ſpelunca commorantem audi iſſe voce: & ſermones, 
loquentem autem neminem vidiſſe. lia cum furiofts & 
demoniacis Enthufiaſtis, ac Prophetis Monaſterienſibus, 
guos patrum noſtrorum ætas widit, in es comparari poſ- 
fe (36). i. e. If we examine the life and actions of 
„ Mahomet, I cannot ſee how one can deny that he 
was epileptick, and poſſeſſed with a delirious fury, 
or fits of a diabolical enthuſiaſm. And John An- 
«« dreas the Moor, in his Confut. Sectæ Mahometice 
«« cap. 1, expreſly proves that the people of Mecca 
*« conſidered him as a madman and a demoniack, and 
that he was regarded by his own wife as a frantick 
«+ perſon, and one deluded by the temptations of the 
Devil. The ſame author, in the ſame place, and 
Philip Guadagnolo in his Apologia contra Achmedum 
** Alabadin. cap. 10. ſe. 1. prove, from thoſe Sara- 
* cenical books Agur and A/ifa, that by leading the 
life of a hermit, and by too much faſting, he loſt 
the habit of ſleep and became delirious, and that 
* in the land where he ſojourned he imagined 
** he heard voices and ſpeeches from inviſible Be- 
«« ings. So that in this reſpe& he might be com- 
«« pared with thoſe mad demoniack Enthuſiaſts, and 
** Prophetick Monks, who made a noiſe in the days 
of our anceſtors.” | 

However plauſible theſe reaſons be, I would rather 
chooſe the common opinion that Mahomet was an 
impoſtor ; for beſides ſome particulars which I ſhall 
enter into afterwards (37), his inſinuating manner, and 
his addreſs in making friends, ſhew that he made uſe 
of Religion only as an expedient to aggrandize him- 
ſelf. Facetus moribus, voce ſuavi, 2 & excipi- 
endi wices talionis lige ſuis reddens, pauperes munerant, 
magnates honorans, conver ſans cum junioribus, petentem à 


with 


fe aliguid repulſa nunquam abigens, aut ſermone facili nou 
excipiens (38). i. e. He was facetious in converſa- (9 — 
* tion, had a ſweet voice, was aſſiduous and punctual %. — 
«* with his friends in making and returning viſits, mu- pag. 241. 
« nificent to the poor, and reſpeAful to the great : 
« he was not above converſing with young people, 
« and when favours were aſked him, he never gave a 
« repulſe, or any worſe thing than an obliging anſwer.” 
Could a true Fanatick ever have gained this character? 
Do fanaticks underſtand the world ſo well? Could a 
man, who for ſome time had believed that God ſent 
his Angel to reveal the true Religion to him, avoid 
being diſabuſed upon finding that he could not teſtify 
his miſſion by the leaſt miracle ? You ſhall ſee to what 
a ſituation Mahomet found himſelf reduced. The 
Koreiſchi:es offered to embrace his new Religion, up- 
on condition that he performed miracles ; but he was 
never ſanguine enough to promiſe them any: he craf- 
tily eluded their propoſal, ſometimes by telling them 
that there was no further occaſion for miracles, ſome- 
times by referring them to the excellency of the Al- 
coran (39). Was not this ſufficient to convince him in (39) See Hot- 
his own mind, that he had not any extraordinary call _ Ht. Ori. 
from God to found a new Religion ? See remark [N] — OY BS 
towards the end. 

(£] There are fome auh will not allow that he gained 
ſuch a number of followers, merely becauſe his fyftem 
of morals was accommodated to the corruption of the 
heart.) I make no queſtion, but thoſe people whom I 
have ſpoke of in the preceding remark, are better 
grounded as to this article, than they are with reſpe&t 
to Mahomet's ſincerity. I cannot fee that this falſe 
Prophet has derogated from the morality of the Goſ- 
pel (40) ; on the contrary I ſee that with regard to (4) See Hoi. 
ceremonies he has very conſiderably aggravated the 587 22 N 
Chriſtian yoke. He commands circumciſion, which ö 
is no ſmall hardſhip to grown up people; he enjoins 
his followers to abſtain from certain meats, which is a 
piece of ſervitude not at all agreeable to people of the 
world ; he forbids the uſe of wine ; this precept indeed 
is not ſo hard upon the Aſiaticks, as upon the inhabi- 
tants of the northern nations, for it would certainly 
have made the Willibrods and the Bonifaces fall off 
from him ; but it is nevertheleſs inconvenient in all 
countries where wine grows ; and we learn both from 
ancient and modern hiſtory that the people of the 
eaſtern countries have no averſion to that liquor. Be- 
ſides all this Mahomet impoſes faſts and very trouble- 
ſome bathings, and a painful aſſiduity in prayer. He 
enjoins pilgrimages : in a word, you need only conſider 
the forty aphoriſms into which his ſcheme of morals 
is digeſted (41), where you will find every thing that (47) You will 
is the moſt oppoſite to the corruption of the heart; find them hide 
ſuch is the precept of patience in adverſity, that a- Om — 
gainſt ſpeaking ill of our neighbour, that recommend- * 
ing charity, that of renouncing vanity, that of abſtain- 
ing from all injuries, and in ſhort that which is the 
ſum of the law and the prophets (42), do to your neigh- (43) Matth. vii 
bour as you would your ſelf be dealt by (43). vos 

It is therefore a miſtake to pretend, that the Maho- (44) S7 fanden 
metan law made ſuch a ſudden and great progreſs, for feceris elit guic- 
no other reaſon than becauſe it freed mankind from quid gratem of, 
the obligation of good works, and painful ceremonies, Mor Lay 11 
and indulged them in wicked courſes. If I am not Orient. pag- 250. 
miſtaken, the only article in which it relaxes the ſeve- 
rity of the Goſpel morals, are thoſe of marriage and 
revenge; for it allows of Polygamy and returning evil 
for evil ; but the Jews and Pagans gained nothing by 
this, for by their cultoms they were not much con- 
ſtrained as to thoſe points. Hottinger (44) gives us a (44) Hottinger, 
long liſt of the moral aphoriſms or 41 of % ſupra, fab 
the Mahometans. One may ſay without flattering 3? 25 
their Religion in the leaſt, that the moſt excellent pre- 
cepts, which can be laid down to direct mankind in the 
practice of virtue, and the avoiding of vice, are con- 
tained in thoſe Aphoriſms. Hottinger makes no ſcru- 
ple to give this ſyſtem of morals the preference before 
that of a great many Monks. J judicent adver ſarii 
ex illis, qua ex Arabum nunc monumentis afferemus. 
Nonne majus ſape & wirtutum ſtudium & witiorum odi- 
um fre ſe ferant Muhammedani, quam Pontificiorum ple- 
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with the hopes of a ſenſual paradiſe [ MI. 


(45) Dem, pag rige religiofi (4s): Mr. Simon has ſpoke no leſs ad- 
314. vantageouſly of the Mahometan Religion with regard 
6 Hiftire Cri- to its ſcheme of morality. It conſiſts, /ays he (46), 
of 4 Levant, in doing good, and avoiding evil: it is owing to 
1 * this principle that they are ſo careful in examining 
te the virtues and vices, and their Caſuiſts are as ſub- 
« tile as ours.” After this author has quoted fome of 
their principles concerning the neceſſity of faith, con- 
fidence in God, Humility, Repentance, &c. he pro- 
(47) Ibid. pag. ceeds as follows (47) : I ſhall fay nothing of the 
175, 176. « reſt of their morals, becauſe the account which TI 
% have already given of them is ſufficient to ſhew 
« their ſyſtem of Ethicks ; and dare aſſert that of ſome 
% Caſuiſts of our times. I ſhall only add, that they 
have a great many fine precepts concerning the du- 
„ties which ought to be obſerved betwixt man and 
« man, in which even the rules of civility are laid 
«© down. They have alſo preſcribed in what manner 
* ſubjes are to behave to their Prince; and it is one 
«© of their maxims that it is never juſtifiable to put him 
% to death, or even to ſpeak ill of him under pre- 

„ tence that he is a tyrant.” 

[M] . . . and becauſe he flattered mankind with the 
hopes of a ſenſual Paradiſe.) It muſt be owned that 
theſe hopes might prove a lure to the Pagans, who 
had but confuſed notions of the happineſs of the other 
world; but I know not whether it was ſo well calcula- 
ted to draw in the Jews, and I cannot believe that it 
could have any influence upon the Chriſtians : and yet 
what a great number of Chriſtians did this falſe Pro- 
phet ſeduce ? I ſhall allow what he faid concernin 
the pleaſures of his Paradiſe to be taken in a litera 
ſenſe, and that every one there ſhould have the abi- 
«« lities of an hundred men to ſatiate himſelf with a- 
*© morous enjoyments, as well as with the pleaſures of 

(43) Chevreau, © the taſte in eating and drinking (41).” This would 
Hift. du Monde, not counterpoiſe the idea, which the Scripture gives us 
lib. 5. tom 3. of the happineſs of the future life ; for it ſpeaks of 
doe. 247 See te, it (49) as of a ſtate whoſe pleaſures exceed whatever 
[11]. the eyes have ſeen or the ears heard, or the heart of 
man can conceive. The moment that we believe the 
(49) 1 Cor. ij. g. Scripture, we repreſent to ourſelves the happineſs of 
heaven, as ſomething that ſurpaſſes all imagination ; we 
can fix no bounds to it. Strain your ideas of happi- 
nels as you can, it is impoſſible for you to reach its 
utmoſt extent, your hopes carry you ſtill farther, they 
are not to be limited by any bounds. Mahomet does not 
indulge you in this liberty; he confines you to cer- 
tain limits ; he multiplies an hundred times the plea- 
ſures which you have already taſted, and leaves you 
there. What is an hundred in compariſon with an 
infinite number ? But, may one ſay, the Scripture ſpeaks 
only of pleaſure in general, and if it makes uſe of 
corporeal images, if it promiſes that we ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied with the fat of God's houſe, and bathed in rivers 
(50) Palm of pleaſure (50), we are preſently told that theſe are 
8 metaphors by which a ſpiritual pleaſure is expreſſed. 
lib. . 2 „“ And this does not affect the worldly taſte, as a pro- 
cap. 2. 
pag. m. 679. miſe of ſenſual pleaſures would do. I anſwer, that 
where he tranſ= people of the molt ſenſual paſſions will always prefer 
e this paſſage, the Chriſtian Paradiſe to that of Mahomet, provided 
wk 8 . they give a hiſtorical faith to the deſcription of 
ginal — the beatifick viſion, even though they ſhould at 
thus: [nebria» the ſame time give the ſame credit to the Alcoran 
buntur ab uber- (51). 1 explain my ſelf by this ſuppoſi- 
yy —_ „i, tion. Let us ſuppoſe two preachers, the one a Chri- 
lupratis lad ta- ian, the other a Mahometan, recommending their te- 
bis eos, ſpective doctrines to the Pagans. Each endeavours fo 
gain them to his fide by repreſenting to them the joys 
(51) Read the Of Paradiſe. The Mabometan promiſes them the 
following margi- luxuries of banquets, and beautiful women, and to 
nal note. affect his hearers ſtill the more, tells them that in the 
other world the pleaſures of the ſenſes ſhall be an hun- 
dred times more delicious than in this. The Chriſtian 
declares that the joys of heaven will not conſiſt either 
in eating or drinking, or in the amorous encounters 
of the two ſexes ; but that they ſhall be ſo delicious 
that no mortal imagination can conceive them, and 
that whatever we can repreſent to ourſelves by multi- 
plying the pleaſures of this life an hundred, a thou- 
and, or an hundred thouſand &c. times, is nothiog 
in compariſon with the happineſs which God commu- 
nicates to the ſout in diſplaying himſelf to it face to 
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face, &c. Ts it not certain that the greateſt letchers, 
and the —. Epicures would rather follow the Chri- 
ſtian declaimer than the other, even ſuppoſe they ſhould 
give as much credit to the promiſes of the Mahome- 
tan as to the Chriſtian? They would no doubt a& in 
the manner as a ſoldier does, who is acquainted with 
the ofters of two recruiting officers. Thongh he is 
perſuaded that they are both very fincere, that is to 
ſay that each of them will give what they promiſe, he 
will lift himſelf under him who promiſes moſt. In 
the ſame manner the Pagans would prefer the Chriſtian 
Paradife before the Mahometan one, even though they 
were perſuaded that both the one and the other of our 
two preachers would accompliſh their promiſes to their 
diſciples (52). For we muſt not imagine that a volu : 
tious perſon loves the pleaſures of ſenſe, merely for — mpeiyen 
the ſake of the ſource from which they flow ; he would doctrine of grace, 
be as paſſionately attached to them if they proceeded according to 
from a different ſpring. If you can make him find _ * is by 
more pleaſure in breathing the air of a Dungeon, moon Pug ran 
than in good eating, he will with all his heart leave of the holy Soi⸗ 
the moſt ſavoury repaſt to enjoy the air of that dun- tit, that any one 
geon (5 3). Tf he can be made to find more pleaſure makes choice of 
in examining a mathematical problem than in enjoying N jr Us 
a beautiful woman, he will chearfully quit the woman «jy —— to 
for his problem; and con ſequently it would be unrea- the ſuppoſition, 
fonable to ſuppoſe that the Mahometan would draw in which we con- 
after him all the voluptuous part of the hearers ; for _ ang but 
fince they are engaged in the ſenſual pleaſures only be- — — hy 
cauſe they can find none better, it is plain that they love determining 
would without any ſtruggle renounce them to enjoy a people in the 
greater pleaſure. What is it to me, would they ſay, cholce of their 
that the Chriſtian Paradiſe does not indulge us in the en. 
pleaſures of good eating and drinking, the enjoyment (53) Trabit ſua 
of beautiful women, &c. ſince it furniſhes joys, which {77% egg" 
infinitely ſurpaſs all the moſt exquifite pleaſures which „ r. _ 
this world affords ? Wherefore in my opinion it would | ” | 
be wrong to imagine that thofe Chriſtians, who en- 
gaged themſelves in Mahomet's ſe, were ſeduced in- 
to it by the hopes which he gave them of the pleaſures 
of the other world. One may ſay almoſt the ſame of 
the Jews ; for it appears by ſeveral of David's Pſalms, 
that they had a very high notion of the pleaſures of a 
future ſtate. The Pagans were more eaſily to be al- 
lured by ſuch promiſes, becauſe their Religion left them 
greatly in the dark as to the joys of Paradiſe ; but is 
there nothing further requiſite to the propagation of a 
Religion, than to tell people that after this life they 
ſhall enjoy ſenſual pleaſures with a much higher reliſh 
than in this world? It would be very natural to afk, 
who are you who make us ſuch promiſes? Upon 
whoſe authority do you make them ? and how came 

ou by this news? We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that 
Lame firſt of all eſtabliſhed himſelf upon the foot- 
ing of a great Prophet, independent of the promiſes 
which he made of his Paradiſe; and that before his 
followers allowed themſelves to be caught by the charms 
of thoſe pleaſures, they were perſuaded that he was 
ſent from heaven to eſtabliſh the true faith. So that the 

rogreſs of this ſet was not owing to the promiſes of 
a ſenſual Paradiſe : for they who did not believe him 
to be ſent from God made no account of his promiſes ; 
and they who conſidered him as a true Prophet, would 
fill have followed him, though he had promiſed them 
only a ſpiritual happineſs in the other world. We 
mult not give the libertines occaſion to retort this ob- | 
jection againſt the Chriſtian Religion, as if it would (54) Chap. xl. 
not have been ſo ſucceſsful in converting the Pagans, 
if it had not promiſed them a Paradiſe, or a ſtate of (55) I do not pre- 
happineſs infinitely ſuperior to whatever one can ima- r 

ine. In particular, we muſt abſtain from rallying the yg of à bait, 
— paradiſe upon the article of its gold, jewels, which was very 
and other ſuch ornaments ; for you will find as many apt 9 ſucceed 
ornaments of this kind, and as many ſorts of precious *Þ _ _ 
ſiones, in the deſcription which the Apocalypſe (54) chem in Polpga 
— us of heaven, as in the beſt furniſhed Jeweller's my; for they had 
ſhop. And let no body object, that carnal and brutiſh a ſtrong pr open 
minds are more apt to believe in groſs than in ſpiritual — 2 
pleaſures ; for nothing ſhocks the belief of ſuch people 4 — po 
more than the Reſurrection: ſo that if Mahomet could een utergue 
make them believe the Reſurrection, a Chriſtian could % tur ſexes. 
convince them of the ſpiritual joys of the other world, Amm. Marcell. 


dee the margin (5 5). — 2 _ + 


(52) This is to be 
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ſure was chiefly owing to his ſcheme of urging it by force of arms ¶ NJ upon thoſe. who 
did not voluntarily receive it. This preſerves to the Chriſtian Religion one of the proofs 
of its Divinity [O], viz. that which is drawn from its ſpeedy propagation throughout 


IM He fell upon the ſcheme of urging his religion by 
force of arms.) There is no occaſion to ſearch any 
further for the cauſe of its progreſs : this entirely ac- 
counts for it. I do not deny that the diviſions of the 
Greek Church, which was unhappily ſplit into a great 
number of different ſes, the ruinous condition of the 
Eaſtern Empire, and the prevailing corruption of man- 
ners, were very favourable to the deſigns of this im- 
poſtor ; but in ſhort, how is it poſlible to ſtand out againſt 
conquering armies, which demand your ſubſcriptions ? 
Aſk the French Dragoons who were employed in that 
trade in the year 1685 ; they will anſwer that they 


* will undertake to make all the world ſubſcribe the Aleo- 


ran, provided they have a ſufficient time allowed them 
to puſh that maxim, compelle intrare, i. e. compel them 
to come in. It is very probable that if Mahomet had 


T-foreſeen that he ſhould have at his devotion ſuch good 


(56) Jurieu, 


Droits des deux 


Souver aint, pag. 
280. In pages 
297, 298 he 
ſays that Popery 


vill never be a- 


troops, and an army ſo reſolute to conquer, he would 
not ha ve taken ſo much pains in forging revelations, 
in giving himſelf ſuch devout airs in his writings, and 
in adjuſting ſo many detacheo us of Judaiſm and 
Chriſtianity to his ſcheme. Without embarraſſing him- 
ſelf in all this buſineſs, he would have been confident of 
eſtabliſhing his religion wherever his arms could pre- 
vail ; and if any thing could make me believe, that 
he was pretty much tainted with fanaticiſm, it would be 
the obſerving an infinite number of things in the Alco- 
ran which appear quite unneceſſary, except upon the 
ſuppoſition that Mahomet did not mean to make uſe 
5 But there are a great many things in 
that work, which were wrote aſter his firſt ſucceſſes in 
war. 

[O] This preſerves to the Chriſtian religion one of the 
proofs of its Divinity.) The Goſpel, though preached 
by men who had neither reputation, learning, nor elo- 
quence, though cruelly perſecuted, and deſtitute of all 
human ſupports, notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvan- 
tages was in a ſhort time eſtabliſhed univerſally. This 
is an undeniable truth, and it clearly proves that it 
was the production of heaven. But this proof will have 
no further force, as ſoon as it can be ſhewn that a falſe 
{cheme of religion has become as extenſive by the like 
means; and it is certain that this argument would fall 
to pieces, if it could be made appear that the Maho- 
metan religion did not owe its (adden and great pro- 
greſs to the force of arms. Since therefore here are 
two facts equally demonitrable from Hiſtory, the one 
that the Chriſtian Religion eſtabliſhed itſelt without the 
aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm, the other that the Maho- 
metan faith was eſtabliſhed by the way of conqueſt, it 
is impoſſible to form any reaſonable objection againſt 
our proof, under pretence that this infamous impoſtor 
at once overwhelmed an infinite number of provinces 
with his falſe doctrines. We ought to leave the three 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity out of the compariſon ; for 
otherwiſe it would be madneſs to reproach the Maho- 
metans with the violence which they made uſe of to pro- 
pagate the A/coran : they would ſoon ſtop our mouths, 
they would need no more than to quote the following 
paſſage in. Jurieu againſt us (56): „Can we deny 
that Paganiſm was demoliſhed by the authority of 
the Roman Emperors? One may without raſhneſs 
s aflert that Paganiſm would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and 
that three fourths of Europe would be of that reli- 


c 


boliſhed but by the gion, if Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors had not em- 


autbority of the 
Princes wt o eſta- 


bliſhed it, and 
that Paganiſm 


ployed their authority to aboliſh it. (59) The 
* Chriſtian Emperors have ruined the Heathen reli- 
gion by deſtroying its Temples, and its Images, for- 


3 26 4 bidding the worſhip of its falſe Gods, and eſtabliſh- 


and prevail if. it 


ing Goſpel Paſtors inſtead of falſe Prophets and falſe 


bad been ſheltered Teacher 8, by ſuppreſſing their books, and by pro- 


under the dictrine 


of tolerat ien. 


(57) Ibid. pag. 
289. 


pagating the ſound doctrine.“ See the eighth letter 
of the Tableau du Socinianiſm, page 501, where the 
ſame author aſſerts, that if it had not been for the 
authority of the Emperors, there is no doubt but 
the Temples of Jupiter and Mars would till ſubſiſt, 
and that the falſe Gods of the Heathens would ſtill 


have a great number of worſhippers,” 


We muſt acknowledge our debt: the Kings of 
France eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in the country of the 


Friſons and Saxony, by the Mahometan methods. The 


the 


ſame violence was uſed to eſtabliſh it in the Northern 

countries. It raiſes horror in the minds of the mode- 

rate part of mankind to read the account of this in 

Ornhialm's book (58). The ſame proceedings have (53) Intitl-q, 
been uſed againlt the ſets which ventured to find fault een Vuererun 
with the Pope; and the ſame will be made uſe of in Babies I. 
the Indies as ſoon as the Chriſtians have it in their Sc 74 | 2 
power (59) : from all this conduct it evidently follows, Ourazes %&; $4. 
that we can no longer form an argument to Mahomet's 7% tor Nov. 
diſadvantage from his having propagated his religion 4 k. 09, 
by force, I mean from his maxim of tolerating no 

other religion. For here is an argumentum ad hommem, (59) See the 
which he might produce : if compulſion is in its own 1 
nature bad, it can never be lawfully made uſe of: but mark x AA). 18 
you have uſed it from the 4th century down to the pre- 

ſent times, and you —. that you have done nothing 

in this reſpect but what is very commendable : you 

muſt therefore own that this way is not bad in its own 

nature, and conſequently 1 might lawfully make uſe of 

it in the firſt years of my vocation : for it 1s abſurd 

to pretend that an action, which would have been very 

criminal in the firſt age, ſhould become a juſt one in the 

fourth, or that what is juſt in the fourth ſhould not be 

ſo in the firſt. One might pretend this if God had 


made new laws in the fourth century ; but do not you 0 
found the juſtice of your conduct, from the ruin of of the 
Conſtantine down. to the preſent age, upon theſe words aps 


in the Golpel, compel them to come in (60), and upon (hay Craſelt up: 

the duty owing to ſovereigns ? You ought therefore to . 

have uſed conitraint if you could, even from the day tate b 

after the aſcenſion. Bellarmine, and ſeveral other ſophigne [ur Ce. 

writers in behalf of the Roman Catholic cauſe, would % len entre, 

acknowledge this principle; for bey ſay (61), that if the t . cha. 7: 

Chriſtians did not depoſe Nero and Dioclefian, it was be- (61) Bellarmin. 

cauſe they had not temporal power enough to do it ; and — Rom. Pore, 

that as to the juſtice of the thing they might have done , Tet 7-5 

it, fince they were bound not to ſuffer a King <who was a Dale in his 

not a Chriſtian to reign ever them, if he endeausured to turn Replique a Adam, 

them from the faith (62). They were therefore obliged to Part 2- chap. 21, 

ſet up among themſelves a King who ſhould by authority Fs. 125. 

eſtabliſh the Goſpel and demoliſh the Heathen religion. (62) Bellarmin, 

Mr. Jurieu does not greatly differ from Bellarmine's ſen- bid & probatur 

timents, for he tells us that the patience of moſt of — E by 

the primitive Chriſtians was entirely owing to their 3 ; 

weakneſs and want of power (63) ;, and though he does : (63) 
not find fault with the conduct, which they have ob- (63) Lame T, The 
ſerved in not taking up arms againſt their Princes, he n hl. vt 166g PUs 
is of opinion that they had a right to do it, and that pag- 202, of the Fae 
if they had taken up arms they were not liable to any 12th edition, 

blame. He would doubtleſs have approved of their 

ſettling a Conſtantine and a Theodoſius upon the throne 

in the time of Nero, if it had lain in their power. 

I beſeech you to obſerve that he does not relate the 

manner how the Heathen religion was demoliſhed as 

a ſimple fact, but as a juſt proceeding; for he com- 

pares it with the conduct of the Proteſtants, and that 

which as he pretends the Roman Catholic Princes ſhall 

ſoon purſue in order to demoliſh the Church of Rome. 

The three examples, which he gives us of the authority 

lawfully employed in fuch butneſs, are thoſe of the 


Kings of Iſrael, the Chriſlian Emperors, and the Pro- 


teltant Princes (64). The/e, ſays he (65), have aboliſhed (64) Droitt or (69 
Popery in their domi nion, by taking the Pulpits from the ©** JON Hf 
Roman Catholics, by filling them <with teachers found © _ OD 
in their doctrine and pure in their manners, burning the (65) Ibid. 

images, caufing the reliques to be buried, and forbidding 

all idolatrous worſhip. And in this, fo far are they 

from having adted contrar) te the Law of God, that they 

have exattly fulfilled its precepts ; for it is the will of 

God that the Kings of the earth ſhould ſpoil the beaſt, 

and break its image to pieces. To this day no Pro- 

teftant has ever made any exception to this, and no man 

of clear underſtanding can ever conceive the thing other- 

wiſe. Things have always been thus, and if it pleaſe 

God, will always proceed in this manner, in ſpite of 

our libertines or fools, Conſult page 284 of his book, (66) Viz. From 

where you will find theſe remarkable words. For the the French 


ſmall preſent profit, which would accrue to you from 1 


it (66), the Church would juffer great loſs, and you your- the falſe Re ligi- 
ſelves would perbaps within a few years be ebliged to ons ought to be 
recant, as ta be ſure you will; for if the Kings of tolerated: 

3 France 
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the earth; but we loſe the proof which its extent had provided us with [P]. There is 
no farther occaſion to wonder that this falſe Prophet had not recourſe to an artifice which 


all 


France and Spain ſhould mate uſe of their anthority to 
baniſh Popery out of their dominions, as the Kings of 
England and Sweden have done, you would be fo far 
from blaming them and diſapproving of their conduct, 
that you would highly approve of it. Take my word 
for it, that event muſt happen ſo; for the Holy Ghoſt 


Saracens locked up the Chriſtians all the way to the 
foot of the Pyrenean mountains ? Have not they com- 
mitted a thouſand Ravages in Italy, and made their 
way even to the heart of France (70) ? Have not the 
Turks puſhed their conqueſts to the borders of Ger- 
many, and even as far as to the gulph of Venice ? 


(70) See the ar- 
ticle of AR- 
DERAME. 


ſays that the Kings of the earth who have given their 

wer to the Beaſt ſhall deprive him of it, ſhall ſpoil 

im, and eat his fleſh. By the authority of the Weſtern 
Kings was the Empire of Popery built, and by their 
authority ſhall it be deſtroyed. And this all be en- 
tirely conformable to the purpoſe and will of God; fo 
that wwe ſhall have no room to find fault with it. 
Wherefore that you may be always uniform in your ſen- 
timents, keep fledfaſt to the truth which never * 
and do not regulate your opinions by thoſe interefls which 
are varying every day. You ſee plainly that he eſta- 
bliſhes it as an immutable principle, and one that muſt 
hold good in all ages, that it is juſt to propagate the 
faith by the way of authority. So that if he ſhould 
have engaged in a diſpute with the Mahometans, he 
muſt have renounced thoſe argumenes, which the man- 
ner by which their religion was propagated has always 
furniſhed againſt them; for it did not conſiſt, ſays 


(67) The Ninth he (67), in lifting the ſword againfl the throats of the 


Chriſtians to make them abjure Chriſtianity and embrace 


1638, Mahometaniſm ; but in the poverty, meanne ſi, miſery, 


and ignorance, to which they had reduced the Chriſtians. 
You ſee how much milder and more inſenſible theſe 
means are, than thoſe which he ſays ſhall very juſtly 
be made uſe of to extirpate Popery. See remark [AA] 
towards the end. 

[P] . - . but we laſe the proof which its extent had 
provided us with.) I have not yet done with this ſub- 
jet. I muſt make one obſervation which has ſome 
weight. The fathers have made uſe of an argument, 
which is miſapplied againſt the reformers of the 16th 
century. The extent of the Goſpel furniſhed the fa- 
thers with a good argument againſt the Jews, and the 
heretical ſects which ſprung up among the Chriſtians, 


Do not the confederacies and the cruſadaes of the 
Chriſtian Princes, thoſe grand expeditions which ex- 
hauſted the Latin Church both of men and money, de- 
ſerve to be compared to a ſea which rowls its waves 
from the Weſt to the Eaſt, to break upon the Mabo- 
metan forces as upon a ſteep bank ? They were obli- 
ged at laſt to yield to the fortune of Mahomet, and in- 
ſtead of carrying the war into Aſia, they thought them- 
ſelves very happy that they could maintain a running 


fight in the center of Europe. You will ſee below (71) (i] In remart; 


what eternal monuments the Chriſtians have raiſed to 
the ſuperior fortune of the Mahometans. One might 
apply to the Mahometans and Chriſtians what Salluſt 
obſerves of the Athenians and Romans: Aibenienſium 
res geſtæ, ſicut ego exiſlimo, ſatis ample, magnificeque 
ſuere, verum aliguanto minores tamen, quam fama ferun- 
tur : ſed, quia provenere ibi magna ſcriptorum ingenia, 
per terrarum orbem Athenienfium facta pro maximis cele- 
brantur. Ita corum qui ea fecere, virtus tanta habetur, 
quantum verbis ea potuere extollere praclara ingenia. 
At populo R. nunquam ea copia fuit : quia prudentiſſimus 
quiſque negotioſus maxime erat. Ingenium nemo ſine corpore 
exercebat. Optimus quiſque facere, quam dicere ; ſua ab aliis 
bengfadta laudari, quam ipſe aliorum narrare,malebat (72), 


The Mahometans, more addicted to war than to ſtudy, (72) Salluſt. i 
have not wrote hiſtories equal to their actions; but the Fell. Catilin. pags 


Chriſtians abounding in men of Genius, have com- 
poſed hiſtories in which their cxploits are repreſented 
much greater than they were. For all this want of 
good hiſtorians among the Mahometans thoſe Infidels 
can tell us, that heaven has always teſtified the holineſs 
of their Religion, by the victories which they have 
gained (73). They ought to have been leftin poſſeſſion 
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— — 


of this ſophiſtical argument, inſtead of imitating it pre- (73) See remarlt 
poſterouſly, as one of the fathers of the Oratory (74) has [P] of the fol- 
done. His book is a ſcandalous performance, and of perni. ing article. 
cious conſequence ; for it turns upon this falſe ſuppoſi- (74) Thomas 
tion, that the true Church is that which God has fa · Bozius, de Ruiniz 
voured molt with temporal bleſſings. If religious dif- S. 

putes were to be determined by chis rule, Chriſtianity 

would ſoon loſe its cauſe. Prudence will not admit of 

referring the Chriſtian cauſe to arbitration, without 


becauſe it ſhewed the accompliſhment of the Scripture 

oracles, which had foretold that the knowledge and 

worſhip of the true Gcd under the Meſſiah ſhould 

not be confined as before to a ſmall corner of Paleſtine, 

but that all 1 of the __ ſhould become = 

© le of God (68). This way of reaſoning confound- 
Lien 7 Jews and the Hereticks, and — its full 
PUnit* ds IE. force till the times of Mahomet. From that time 
e, tom. 2. there was a neceſſity, to give it up, ſince to conſider 


only the extent of a Religion, the Mahometan ſcheme 
could apply the ancient oracles in its favour, the ſame 
way as the Chriſtian had done. Wherefore one can- 
not be enough ſurprized that the Bellarmins, and the 
other able champions of the Popiſh faith, ſhould have 
faid in general, that an extenſive progreſs is the mark 
of the true Church, and have pretended by that means 
to gain their cauſe againſt the Proteſtant Church. 
They have even been imprudent enough to reckon pro- 
ſperity among the marks of the true Church, E“ 
macini Hiſtoria Saracenica luculentiſſime quos brevi tem- 
pore Muhammedica peſtis habuerit progreſſus, ques contra 


ſupporting it by confeſſions of faith, and ſtipulating 
that there ſhall be no account made either of the ex- 
tent of the two Religions, or of their number of vic- 
tories. I know not whether the Chriſtians ought to 
venture their pretenſions to the true Religion upon the 
footing of their morals; bat if the Infidels would con- 
ſent that the preference ſhould be adjudged to the Re- 
ligion, among whoſe followers genius, learning, and 
military ſkill! prevailed moſt, it would be proper to 
take them at their word ; they would infallibly loſe 
their cauſe at once. They fall greatly ſhort of the 
Chriſtians in theſe three articles. A rare ſuperiority ! 
to excel them in the art of killing, bombarding, and 


Chriſtianos ſucceſſus. Adeo ut mirari lubeat quid animi 
(69) Hottinger, fuerit Bellarmino, cum ad ejuſmedi lapſus et nugas (69). ; c 
If. Oriental, They might eaſily have toreſeen this objection, that ſhare in the temporal glory which conſiſts in the culti- te num. 
508. 33% according to theſe two marks the Mahometan Church vation of the ſciences. They arrived at a great per- 

might with more juſtice paſs for the true one than the / ſection in the empire of the Saracens (70). They (56) Ses Hottin- 

Chriſtian, It is not to be diſputed that the Mahometan produced fine Geniuſes, good Poets, great Philoſophers, ger's Hif, Eccle- 


Religion is much more extenſive than the Chri- famous Aſtronomers, and very eminent Phyſicians, Ait. 
ſtian : its victories, its conqueſts, its triumphs, make 


2 race of men (75) ! It muſt be obſerved (75) See Les 
that the Mahometan Religion had formerly a great 2.7% ſur {ex 


a figure beyond all compariſon greater, than all the 
ſucceſſes of this kind that the Chriſtians can boaſt of. 
The moſt ſtupendous actions which hiſtory can pro- 
duce are doubtleſs thoſe of the Mahometans. 1s there 
any ing more amazing than the extent of the Em- 
pire of the Saracens from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to 
the Indies? Does it decline? No: the Turks on one 
ſide, and the Tartars on the other, ſupport the gran- 
deur and power of Mahomet. Shew me among the 
Chriſtian Princes what conquerors are fit to be laid in 
the balance againſt the Saladins, the Genzicans, the 
Tamerlanes, the Amurats, the Bajazets, the Maho- 
mets the ſecond, and the Solimans, Did not the 


Vol. VII. 


Not to ſay that ſeveral of their Caliphs acquired 
a noble reputation by their moral qualities, and thoſe 
peaceful virtues, which are of no leſs importance than 
the martial ones. There is therefore no kind of tem- 
poral proſperity, with which the Mahometan ſect has 
not in a very diſtinguiſhing manner been favoured. 
I ſaid that it would be putting the Chriſtian cauſe 
upon ſomewhat an uncertain footing, to conſent that the 
retenſions of the Chriſtians to the true Church ſhoald 
decided by their purity of manners. This requires 
to be a little explained. I do not at all pretend chat 
the Chriſtians are more irregular in point of manners 
than the Infidels; but I dare as little aſſert that they 
are leſs ſo. Travellers do not agree in their accounts 
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all the branches of hereſies and founders of ſects have made uſe of (5); he did not bor- 
row any ſupport from the intrigues of women (i); nor did he in the leaſt intereſt the 
fair-ſex in his ſcheme [A]. He depended entirely upon the valour of his troops. Per- 


haps 


(Lb) Compare this with remark [P] of the article of GREGORY the Firſt. (') Except, if you pleaſe, the good 


offices which his wife Chadigha did 


here : ſome of them beſtow high encomiums upon the 

probity, the charity, and the devotion of the Turks; 

and repreſent their women as the very quinteſſence of 

modeſty and virtue: others ſpeak much to the diſad- 

vantage of the manners of that people. Hottinger 

quotes an author who admires the virtue of the Turk- 

iſh women, and ſets it up in oppoſition to the behaviour 

of that ſex among the Chriſtians, Certe mibi magna 

admiratio oritur quando honeflatem quam vidi in famineo 

ſexu inter Turco conſidero, & impudiciſſimos, improbos & 

(19) dren ts " damnatos mores faeminarum inter Chriſtianos conſpicio (77). 
apad Fox. Whwng The Turkiſh women never diſcover their faces, they 
Hiſt. Oriental, ſeldom go abroad, and would think they diſhonoured 
pag. 311. This themſelves ſhould they ride on horſeback. The con- 
Septem-Coſtrenſis verſation of the men with their own wives at home is 
be wy ſo modeſt, that there is not the leaſt appearance of ſen- 
long time a pri- ſuality in it, any more than in his looks. Eziam in 
ſoner among the domibus propriis viri cum uxore nunquam in actibus & 
Turks. motibus wel collocutione minimum indicium laſcivie vel 
inboneſtatis deprehendi poteſt (78). Chardin tells us that 

(75) Idem, ibid. in Perſia they marry without ſeeing one ariother, and 
«* that a man does not ſee his wife's face till he has 

* conſummated the marriage, and that frequently he does 

not conſummate till ſeveral days ater Bo has been con- 

* dudted to his houſe, the bride all the time fly ing him 

and hiding herſelf among the women, or not allow- 

ing the bridegroom to perform his part. This is 

a common ſtruggle among people of quality; be- 

*« cauſe, according to their way of thinking, it looks 

* debauched to grant the laſt favour ſo ſoon. The 
| «© young ladies of the royal blood are particularly coy 
fag reg 68 tha reſpect, it is a 1 of . months to con- 
Lettret, Octob. quer their modeſty (79).” He gives a quite differ- 
1686, pag. 1139. ent account of the Georgians, who profeſs Chriltiani- 
3 of ty ; for after he has charged them with all the vices ima- 
. ginable, he adds, that their women are no leſs wicious 
and wicked, they are extremely lewd, and have certain- 

(30) Ibid. pag» Jy @ greater ſhare than the men in that torrent of un- 
EO cleanneſs which overflows their whale country (80). The 
| author quoted by Hottinger prefers the manners of the 
Se bow wap Turkiſh men as much before thoſe of the Chriſtian men 
urcarum mori- As the conduct of the Turkiſh women before that of the 
bus, cap. 8. pag» Chriſtian women (81). Other writers accuſe the Turks of 
33. apud Hot- an extreme irregularity, and do not omit in their charge 
ting. iii. Ori- the number of their concubines, which they buy in the 
ence pas. 39% market, and viſit and examine them all over before 
($2) Compare they agree about the price (82), the ſame way 
_ with your as the butchers do when they are about buying any 
eee in beaſt. Yere ut Pius II. (lib. 1 Epiſt. 131 & Boſk- 
quotation (64) of Pierus ex codem Philip. 10, pag. 362. de Turcis ſcripſe- 
the article FUL» vit eſſe populum lambentem, fellatorem, Leſbiatorem, 
VIA. fœminarum omnium concubitum guſtantem & deliban- 
tem, addimus & were fornicatorium, utpote, qui non tan- 

: tum Virgines wviolant ( ſcribente Bartholomeso Georgievix.) 
5328 cap. 6 & 7.) etiam ante ora patrum, ſed etiam maſculos 
jp arr ls % Ma. faptivos, indomite libidinis hi homines fibi ſubſternunt 
bomete, pg. 276, (Boſkhier. pag. 61 & 89.) In foro wenales, nudoſque 
exponunt viros, faeminaſque, videndos & coram — 

(34) Rue fi forte contrectandos, etiam gua pudor nature debetur, nudus cur- 
Præcepta non ob= rere, ſaltare jubent, quo witia, ſexus, ætas, corruptio 


ervaverint, a 4 - 
— borreciæ & vel integritas appareant (83). Here you ſee what a 


caſtigatæ, in de- number of obſcene actions are imputed to the Turks 
mibus lefiſve de- by a Pope; but the accounts which Roman Catholick 
tent verberentur, writers give of the Court of Rome, and the ſtories 
2 which might be told of a great many Chriſtian nations, 
ceptis pareant. ATE pot at all leſs diſſolute; ſo that I think one may 
Alcor. Surat. IX. aſſert in general, that the Chriſtians and Iufidels are 
upon an equal footing in this reſpect: and if there is 

(35) — any difference 0 2 manners, as to this point, it is 
non ampitus more owing to the difference of climate than of Religion. 
er- 3 | [2] He did not in the leaſt intereſt the fair fox in 
Surat · 9- his Scheme.) The privilege which he allowed the men 
| of Keeping ſeveral wives at once, of beating them 

(86) Mulier ad when they refuſed to obey (84), and of putting them 
Sagem. Je Made: away as ſoon as they became diſagreeable to them (8 5), 
bo recuperetur ab 1 f Very hard law for the fair ſex. He took care not to 
&, Alcor, Surat, Indulge them in the privilege of marrying ſeveral 
huſbands, and he would not ſo much as allow them to 


leave a bad huſband, but by his conſent (86). He 


im at his firſt ſetting out, as I have already obſerved» 


made a law that a woman who had been divorced 
ſhould not marry again above twice, and that if 
ſhe was divorced by her third huſband, ſhe ſhould 
renounce marriage for ever afterwards, except her 
firſt huſband choſe to take her back again (87). (87) luis. 
So far was he from allowing them to ſhew their breaſt, 
or even their neck, that not ſo much as their feet 
were to be ſeen : this privilege was reſerved to their 
huſband alone. Mulieres itaque bone ſe curent, ne luna- 
ticum aſpiciant, r peplo tegentes collum & pectus, 
omnemgue ſuam pulchritudinem, niſi quantum apparere 
neceſſitas coget, celent omnibus, ſpeciemque pedum etiam 
eundo nifi maritis ſuis (88). But in this, it is true, he (88) 1154, 854, 
only cauſed the Arabian cuſtom to be kept up: for 34. 
Tertullian tells us, that the women of that country 
veiled their faces in ſuch a manner, that they could 
only make uſe of one eye. Judicabunt vos Arabie 
famine Ethnice, que non caput, ſed faciem quogue ita 
totam tegunt, ut uno oculo liberato contente fint dimidiam 
frui lucem, quam totam faciem proftituere (89). I be- (89) Tena. 4 
lieve they are miſtaken (go) who ſay that Mahomet ir velan- 
gave the men a privilege to marry as many wives as | 
they pleaſed ; for he qualifies this licenſe, limiting it (90) S Ricaur, 
in ſuch a manner that it plainly appears that he only Ft. 4 Empire 
allowed them to marry four at moſt, provided they , % 2- 
A , : 4 p. 21. & ls 

found themſelves capable to live in quiet with ſuch a Notes de Beſyier 
number. Quotcunque placuerit, duas ſcilicet, aut tres 
vel quatuor uxores ducite, ** I eas pacificare 

e (91). But they are in the right of it, who aſſert /,, * 
© 4 did not limit them in their number of concu- Sh : 
bines. Accordingly we ſee that the Turks have a 
power of keeping as many as they are capable to 
maintain. Are not four wives in a deplorable condi- 
tion, under a law which empowers the huſband to 
deprive them of their due, and to diſtribute it among 
as many handſome ſlaves as he can purchaſe ? Does 
not this diverſion of the matrimonial fund produce in- 
digence and extreme miſery. It is not enough to ſay 
that the law has provided againſt that, by allotting to 
each of the four wives one 9 a week with her 
huſband. ** So that if any one of them has paſſed a 
„whole week without this gratification, ſhe has a 
« right to demand the Thurſday night of the follow- 
« ing week, and may bring an action againſt her | 
« huſband in caſe of a refuſal (92). This right does (92) Ricaut, 
not hinder that law from being a very ſevere one; a Flat de PEnpire 
law, I fay, which reduces one to a {mall part of a =" tb: 
whole which would ſcarce be ſufficient, and where one 757 
can ſo well admit of additional helps. A notable fa- 
tisfaction this for the offended party ! One night is but 
a poor reparation for the loſs of the whole week ; it is 
not enough that they can indite their huſbands, and 
engage in a cauſe ſo delicate, and fo repugnant to 
modeſty. What pleaſure can an enjoyment of this 
nature afford, when it is obtained only in execution 
of the ſentence of a judge? This ought not to be a 
matter of force, nibil bæc ad ediftum Pretoriss When 
the nuptial duties are performed in mere obedience to 
the laws, perfundorie, & dicis cauſa, they can have no 
high reliſh. It muſt therefore be owned that Maho- 
met did not treat the fair-ſex with much complai- 
ſance. 

But here are further particulars of his ſeverity a- 
gainſt the women. He was not ſatisfied with render. 
ing them miſerable in this life, but he even deprived 
them of the joys of Paradiſe. He not only refuſed 
them admittance there, but alſo contrived his ſcheme 
ſo as the joys of that happy place ſhould tend to ag- 
gravate their miſery ; for they ſay he taught that the 
marriage pleaſures which men were to enjoy after this 
life, ſhould be furniſhed them by young girls of a 
raviſhing beauty, which God had created in heaven, 
and which had from all eternity been predeſtinated for 
their uſe; and as for the women, they ſhould not enter 
into Paradiſe, nor approach it any nearer than ſhould 
be neceſſary to afford them a view through the palli- 
ſadoes, of what was doing in that bleſſed place. 
In this manner it was that their eyes ſhould be wit- 
neſſes of the happineſs of the men, and the Pets 

whic 
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haps the only reaſon why he was afraid of the Perſians [R], was that he wanted to 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of Laws full of ſeverities againſt the women, Notwithſtanding this 
he was a paſſionate lover of the ſex; there are very ſingular things recorded concerning 
his vigour in this reſpect [S J. It was, no doubt, owing to his incontinency that he al- 


which they ſhould enjoy with thoſe heavenly beauties. 
Can any thing be imagined more grievous? Was not 
this being ingenious to mortify one's neighbour ? Lu- 
cretius has ſomewhere ſaid that it gives pleaſure to ſee 
a ſhipwreck when one is ſafe upon the ſhoar : 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora wventis, 
E terra, magnum alterius ſpectare laborem. 
Non quia vexari quemquam eft jucunda voluptas ; 
(93) Ny lib Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eft (93). 
2, Mts 
Quand on eft ſur le port a Pabry de Porage, 
On ſent à voir Phorreur du plus triſte naufrage 


& Te ne ſay $9 de doux : 
Non que le mal d autruy ſoit un objet qu on aime, 


Mais nous prenons plaifir @ voir que ce mal meme 


94) Sentim. de Eft tloignt de nous (94). 


leanthe, page m. 


36. The ſituation of the women in Mahomet's ſyſtem is 


quite oppoſite to this : the view of the happineſs of 

which they were to be deprived would afflict them, 

and increaſe their ſorrows, both as it made them acquaint- 

ed with the happy ſtate of the men, and with a happi- 

neſs in which themſelves had no fhare ; for the torment 

of jealouſy is much leſs violent on account of one's own 

abſolute want, than of the knowledge of the pleaſures 

which others enjoy in our ſtead. I have often heard 

ſay, and I think I have read, that the damned ſhall 

have a very perfect idea of the joys of heaven, that 

their deſpair may be increaſed by their intelligence of 

the exquiſite happineſs which they had neglected to ac- 

(93) One might quire (95), and that this artifice ſhall be made uſe of 

3 by the devil to render them the more miſerable. This 

85. 3. ver, 36, is to be ſkilful in the arts of aggravating the ſorrows 

Mayne pater Di- of the unhappy. I muſt therefore obſerve once more 

vim, ſævos pu- that Mahomet could not more maliciouſly have ſhewn 

_ . 1 bis ſeverity towards the women. He deſigned that 

"lis 2 diva they ſhould have a diſtant view of what could only pro- 

70145 voke their appetite to no purpoſe, and ſting them with 
Moverit ingeni- inſupportable regret. 

um, fervent: tinc- Rut to relate things as they really are, I muſt obſerve 

Vin ©: that the more able Mahometans do not fay that the 

incabeſcantgue re. Women ſhall be locked out of Paradiſe (96) ; however 

14. I thought I might take the liberty to relate what I 

had met with in ſeveral authors. I ſhall only quote 

(96) See thearti- one of them. Haſce mulieres flatuunt nan humanas 

= -d _— atque ex hominibus genitas, ſed ab eterns in hunc finem 

i Emir A Deo creatas, & cœliſtes eſſe: ſuas enim gquas hic. ba- 

buerunt Mubammedani mulieres ſlatuunt exſortes fore 

Paradyfi, atque extra eum foris conſtitutas, per cancel- 

las eminus virorum gaudia, & cum aliis ſc. uxoribus 

congreſſus conſpecturas. Longe plures ibi credunt fore 

mulieres, quam wiros, finguliſque wiris plures vel pau- 

ciores pro merito addendas, quibus non ad prolem, ſed 

unice ad lubitum & ſatietatem woluptatis uſuri fint ; 

guin & wires iis ſubminiſirandas majores eum in finem, 

ut ſepius coire poſſint, eaſque eundem in finem fore mun- 

% Hoornbeek, das d menſtruis (97). This author quotes no authority, 

Send Cintros but immediately before this paſſage he makes ſome 

N. 13. quotations from the Alcoran, from Which all that we 

learn is, that the Virgins of Paradiſe ſhall have very 

bright eyes, as large as eggs; and that they ſhall be 

ſo modeſt, as never to look upon any but their huſ- 

bands. Fruentur fæminis quibus oculi clariſſimi gran - 

deſque ut ova quos non ad alios quam maritos ſuos eri- 

gent. Dudturi virgines decentiſſimas cum oculis immenſis 

atque pudibundis, nuſquam niſi tantum ad maritos ſuos 

(93) Surat. 438, fedtendis (98). So that we do not find in the Alcoran, 

5 thoſe particulars which our author relates concerning 

thoſe Ladies; viz. that they ſhall be more numerous 

than the men, that every man may poſſeſs two or three 

or more in proportion to his merit; that they ſhall be 

iven only . pleaſure not for propagation; that they 

ball always be in a proper condition to gratiſy their 

huſbands, as not being ſubject to the female diſcharge; 

that they ſhall be ſo beautiful, that one of them would 

be ſufficient to enlighten the whole earth at midnight ; 

that if they ſhould ſpit into the ſea they would deſtroy 

its bitter taſte. Tania iſtarum puellarum depradicatur 

pulchrituds & gratia, ut fi iſtarum modo una aliquando 


lowed 


noctu in terra appareret, totam eam facile efjet colluſtra- 

tura ; wel fi in mare forte diſpueret, totam ejus ſalſe- 

dinem extingueret, inque mel dulciſſimum commutaret (99), (99) Hoornbeelc, 
I have met with ſome of theſe particulars in a letter e Centre 
of Clenard's ; but it is only the opinion of a private hr 
perſon ; and. gives one no right of imputing them to 

the general body of Mahometans, Clenard's words 

are as follow: Audi guzſo, quod hic mihi narravit 

præceptor dum legeremus locum Alcorani de Paradiſo, ubi 

fie ſeriptum eft, & in eo uxores habituri ſunt mundas. 

Mundas, inguit, id eſt, liberas a menſtruis, ſcilicet ut 

quovis tempore liceat coire. Quid inguam, an in fa- 

radiſo celebrabuntur nuptialia ? Quid ni? Attamen non 

eſt futura proles, inguit. Nam voluptatis cauſa illic 

erunt uxores, non propagandis liberis, quin & ſingu- 

lis viris complures illic ſuturæ ſunt uxores, pro merito- 

rum ratione. Deuſque huic plus, illi minus virium 

largiturus eſt, ut vel paucis, vel multis reddat debi- 

tum (100). I muſt whe the ſame remark upon thoſe (160) Clenard, 
particulars which I am going to relate. We ought not 1 
to impute thoſe extravagancies to Mahomet, as Peter 

Belon does; theſe are the relations or falſe comments of 

ſome viſionary or burleſque Doctors. After the Turks 

«« ſhall have eat and drank their fill in Paradiſe, the 

Pages, with their arms, hands, legs, and ears, 

„ adorned with jewels, precious ſtones and rings, ſhall 

<« preſent each of them with a gorgeous plate con- 

** taining a large citron or lemon, which they ſhall 

** take to {ſmell to; and as ſoon as each of them has 

«« put it to his noſe, there ſhall iſſue from it a beau- 

* ful and well drefled virgin, who ſhall embrace the 

« Mahometan, and the Mahometan her, and they 

„ ſhall remain thus fifty years in mutual embraces, 

without riſing or ſeparating from one another, in- 

dulging themſelves all that time in all the delights 

*© which a man can enjoy with a woman. And after 

the fifty years are expired, God ſhall fay to them, 

O my ſervants, ſince you have taſted much pleaſure 

„in my Paradiſe, I will ſhew you my face. Then 

„ will he take the veil from off his face. But the 

Turks, ſtruck with the ſplendor which ſhall pro- 

«« ceed from it, ſhall fall to the ground, and God ſhall 

* {ay to them; ariſe, my ſervants, and enjoy my 

glory, for you ſhall never die more, nor feel pain 

or ſorrow. Then they ſhall lift up their heads and 


cc 


«c 


bride, ſhall conduct her into his apartment in the pa- % „%, b. 
« lace, where he ſhall find a banquet ready; and = ped = ag Fu 3. 
eating and drinking voluptuouſly, and enjoying his chap. 9. pag. 392. 
„ bride, he ſhall paſs his time in pleaſure without a 
„ fear of death. Such is the deſcription which Ma- (102) La Mcthe 


© many more extravagancies of the ſame kind; whence * 74: tom. 22. 


it appears as if the firlt hint of the Turkiſh Seraglio's f.“ 4 2 
had been taken from Mahomet's account of the 


„Pages and Virgins of Paradiſe ; for he ſays that the (103) That is to 


„ chaſte Virgins were created by God in Paradiſe, 2 3 
* and that they are well guarded and ſtrongly ſecured ſex, which fault 
with walls. He tells us too, that if one of them ſhould is charged upon 
come out of Paradiſe at Midnight, ſhe would illu- ſome Laws of 
„ mine the whole world like the ſun; and that if one JO AK 
of thoſe virgins ſhould ſpit in the ſea, its water is Great chad: 
« would become as {weet as honey (101).“ 

[R] . . . He was afraid of the Perſians.) A mo- (194) We find 
dern writer (102), without quoting any authority, 
tells us that this ſeducer acinmxwledged that his mere 


ſage in Bran- 


tome's Dames 


dread of the Perſian women was the reaſon that he did Galantes, tom. r. 
not make an expedition into that country, fince they pag. 394+ " is an 
ewere fo full of charms that the Angels themſelves might —— 


| . . mon proverb a- 
fall in love with them, and become their ſlaves. He F 


mong the Moors, 


was probably afraid leſt they ſhould manage his pen, that their Pro- 
and his pretended revelations in ſuch a manner as to phet Mahomet 


make him pronounce too effeminate laws (103), which 99/9 never ven- 


would have tended much to his diſcredit : for he was We © eg 


Seirar, leſt if he 


very ſenſible that his leud actions gave a great deal of mould once {ee 
offence. See the margin (104). 


[S] There are very ſingular things recorded concerning men there, his 


4 frer his 
his vigour with regard to women.) Authors are not 2 Would . 


well * about the number of his wives; but they ver enter fata -“ 


generally allow that he had a great many at once, and iſ:, 


2 that 


" 
F de RT TI 


<« ſee God face to face; after which, each taking his (101) Pierre Be- 


on, Obſervations 


homet gives of his paradiſe, together with a great le Vayer, Lettre 


the following paſs 


the beautiful wo- 


—— 
— _ 


— — — 


— 


RS — — - 


— - — — mo —ͤ 
— —— — ũ ' —6—b— q — — 
— — — — 


— — 
— — _——_ 


—— 
a 
— 
— — — by 
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(+) See remark 
[2]. 


(105) Chevreau, 
Hit. du Monde, 


liv, 5. Page ms» 
14. 


(106) Ibid. Pag · 
19. 


(107) He means 


(103) The pre- 
ſent State of the 
Ottoman Empire, 


vol. 2. pag. 456. 


(109) Beſpier, 
Remarques Curi- 
euſet, tom · 2. 


pag · 681. 


(110) De la Re- 
ligion des Turcs, 
liv. 1. chap» 2. 
as quoted by Beſ- 
pier in the ſame 


book, pag» 682. 


(111) Beſpier, in 
the ſame book. 


(112) Pfeiffer, 
in Theol. * 
rincipits ſub- 
7515 in the 
Biblioth. Univ. 
tom. 7+ page 257» 


(1143) Belon, 06- 
ſerwations de plu» 
fieurs Singulart- 
tex, liv. 3+ chap» 
10. pag · Mm. 404 
and not in ch. 9. 
as he is quoted by 
La Mothe le 
Vayer, in Letter 
90. pag · 272. 
tom, It. 


(114) See re- 


(115) Upon the 
foreſaid oath what 
feats have I 
done ? How often 
by a fair reckon- 
ing do you per- 
form in a day ? 
Ft. Six times. 
Pan. And in a 
night? Fr. Ten 
times. Poor De- 
vil, ſaid Friar 
John, the leud 
monlcey not to 
exceed ſixteen 
times! Well he 
Is modeſt. Rabe - 


1, liv. $+ Chaps 


23, 


(116) Balthafar 
Bonifacius, Hiſ- 
teria Ludicra, 
lib. 2. cap. 7+ 
age 39. He quotes 
Fl} 54 57 
(probably he 
would have ſaid 


decad. 1.) lib. 8. 


MAH 


lowed of polygamy under ſome reſtrictions, 


and the uſe of concubines without any (+), 


He durſt not enjoy this privilege alone; though as for inceſt, he had the affurance to 


forbid his followers that 


ractice, at the ſame time that he claimed a ſpecial privilege to 


indulge in it himſelf [7]. Moreri relates a ſtory in which he has forgot an efſentia] 


that he diſcharged his duty as a huſband with great 
vigour, ** (105) We may learn from Abul-Faragius, 
* that, according to ſome, he had ſeventeen waves, 
1% excluſive of his miſtreſles. . . (106) One would have 
*« no great difficulty to conſider him (107) as a faint 
* in their manner, when we know that he had only 
« fourteen wives; and that this great devotion was 
„% within three degrees of that of Mahomet, who had 
* ſeventeen, without reckoning his miſtreſſes, that took 
© an extreme pleaſure in contributing to the diverſion 
« of their great Prophet. It is true Ali was not of 
* ſo hot a complexion as his father-in-law, who 
«© boaſted of performing the full duties of a huſband 
* every night, and of his being endued, by a parti- 
* cular privilege, with the vigour of forty men in 
« this article.” Let us confider the Sieur Beſpier's ob- 
ſervation upon Ricaut (108), where he ſays that Ma- 
homet had five wives and Ali fourteen. Fohn Andreas, 
in one and the ſame page, about the beginning of his 7th 
chapter of the confuſion of the Mahometan ſet, ſays that 
Mahomet had nine wives at a time, beſides concubines ; and 
that he had eleven, which he proves by a book which he 
call; Aſſameil, which is, ſays he, the book of the good cu/- 
toms of Mahomet (109). The meaning of Andreas's words 
which are quoted in this book is, that Mahomet's vi- 
gour in this article was ſo great, that in the ſpace of 
an hour he could enjoy eleven women. Robur ejus, 
ſuper eum pax, tantum erat ut wiſitaret (circumiret) 
uxores ſuas unius hore ſpatio, licet undecim forent. 
Baudier (110) gives him fifteen wives, beſides ſlaves. 
Elmacin mentions only three wives of Mahomet's ; but 
he omits the firſt who was dead before he married the 
other three. 7 believe, ſays Beſpier, there is nothing 
well atteſted concerning the number of Mahomet's aui ves, 
and that wwe are flill leſs certain as to the number of 
Ali's ; for my part, I have not yet read, that he ever 
married a wife beſides Mahomet's daughter Fatima (111). 
Pfeiffer tells us, that this falſe Prophet, according to ſome, 
married ſeventeen wives, and according to others, one 
and twenty (112). This would appear ſomewhat 
ſtrange, but what Belon ſays, and I have already men- 
tioned, is extraordinary. JU? is wwrote, ſays he (113), 
in an Arabian book intitled, Of the good cuſtoms of Ma- 
homet, praiſing him upon his virtues, and his bodily vi- 
gour, that he boaſted of performing conjugal duty upon 
bis eleven wives in the ſpace of an hour, one after 
another (114). Many of my readers will here recol- 
le& Friar Fredon in Rabelais (115). I know not what 
to think of the ſtory of Mahomet's having had to do 
with his aſs. Turcarum Legiſlator Mahumetes aſellam 
qua vehebatur ex indomito libidinis ardore compreſſit (116). 
[] He durſt not enjoy the privilege of polygamy 
alone; though as for inceſt he had the aſſurance to claim 
a ſpecial privilege to indulge it in bim ſelf.] To varniſh 
over his incontinence, which had driven him to polyga- 
my, he pretended that God had revealed to him that it 
was lawful. It was therefore neceſlary to inſert this arti- 
cle in his Alcoran. But as he grew amorous upon his fe- 
male ſlaves, and lay with them, he ſtood in need of a new 
revelation in favour of adultery ; it became therefore 
neceſlary to make an article on purpoſe concerning 
the right of huſbands to keep concubines. As yet he 
had but two wives, .till his flave Marina, a very beau- 
tiful creature, charmed him ſo much that he lay with 
her before ſhe had arrived at the years of marriage. 
His wives took him in the act, and were greatly pro- 
voked againſt him. He ſwore that he would not do 
the like again, provided they would huſh it up; but as 
he violated this oath, they made a great deal of noiſe 
about it, and left him. To remove this great ſcandal 
he pretended to have heard by a voice from heaven, 
that he had a permiſſion to lye with his ſlaves. You 
ſee how this impoſtor began with committing a crime, 
and ended in turning it into a general law. There is 
no ſign of the fanatic here. A good touchſtone to diſcover 
whether they who pretend to inſpiration, either for 
uttering new Prophecies, or explaining old ones, ſuch 
as the Apocalypſe, are honeſt and fincere in their pro- 
ceedings, is to examine whether their doctrine changes 


circumſtance 


with the times, or as their own private intereſt 


changes (117). I muſt quote the following paſſage (117) See . 
from a celebrated Divine (118). ½ guogue notandim mark ( 
lege. iſa: in ſuorum facinorum patrocinium, excogita= (118) 144... 


tas a 


ipſo ſemper fuiſſe poſt commiſſa illa, non ante; beek's ie 


ut ita maniſeſtiſſimè liqueat,  iſia in criminum ſuorum 3 ok. 
excuſationem vel defenſionem ab eo commenta dolo peſſims ** 


fuiſſe. . . . i.e. It is obſervable that thoſe laws 
in favour of his own wicked actions, were always 
*" contrived by him after he had committed ſuch 
* actions, not before; whence it very evidently ap- 
% pears that they were deviſed by a wicked fraud in 
«« vindication of his crimes. . . . . . .” He pro- 
ceeds : (119) Tale iſlud quod de Muhammede nar- 
rant, eum cum fpuella formoſd, ſed infra ætatem, Ma- 
rina in adulterio deprehenſum, a conjugibus ſuis Aaſ & 
Chadiga juramento adaftum promiſiſſe, modo tacerent, 
ab iſthac puella poſthac abſtenturum; verum quod non 
ſervarit : quare illæ eum deſeruerunt, & ad patrias re- 
verſe fint ædes. Quem tumultum ut ſedaret iterum 
more ſolits divinum commentus hoc reſponſum fuit, quod 
eſt cap. de prohibitione, ue datur wiris cum ancillis 
congrediendi poteſtas (ancilla quippe Muhamedis erat 
etiam illa Marina, quand & quouſque libuerit, nequid- 
quam reclamantibus & æmulantibus uxoribut, Sed jam 
ante hanc confitam legem id facinus commiſerat & 2 
dem de non committendo inter poſuerat, perjurus adulter 


fluprater (120). With a moſt aſtoniſhing impudence (120) This au- 722. 


122) 


(119) Iden, hie. 
pag. 118, 


(123 
dem, 


he pretended that God forbad inceſt to the reſt of thor refers to J. 


mankind, but by a ſpecial favour indulged him in this 
reſpect. Aliis ſevere ipſe interdicit, cap. de mulieribus, 
ne quaſcunque 


Andreas, Corfu, 
Mubom. c. 7. to 
Philip. Guadag- 


conſanguineas ducant : ne commiſcea- nol, contra 45. 


mini cum mulieribus, quz cognitæ fuerunt a Patribus medam Perſan, 


veſtris, quoniam turpe eſt & malum, & iniquum : pro- 
hibitz ſunt vobis matres veſtræ, & filiæ fratris veſtri 


C. bb ſect. 3. Co 


10. ſect. 2, 3. 


and to Vincent de 


& filiæ ſororis veſtrz &c. Sibi vero licentiam tribuit, Lerins, Speca!. 


quaſi ex oraculo divino, quamlibet potiundi. Cap. de hæ- 


Hiſcor. lib. 24. 


reſibus, vel ſefis. O Propheta, nos certe concedimus He Huld bare 


tibi, inguit ei Deus, poteſtatem in uxores tuas omnes 
quibus dederis mercedes ſuas, & quaſcunque acceperit 
manus tua, & filias patrui tui, & flias amitæ tuæ, & 
filias fratris matris tuæ, & filias materteræ tuz, 
quæ peregrinatæ ſunt tecum, & quamcunque mulie- 
rem credentem, 2 ſe tibi Prophetæ proltituere vo- 
luerit, idque tibi ſpeciatim, & ſingulariter conceditur ; 
non vero aliis quibuſcunque. Drignum certe Propheta 
privilegium ! Et poſt : copulare cum quacunque ex il- 
lis tibi libuerit, & tecum fac inhabitare quamcunque 
volueris, & non erit tibi crimini, vel ad hanc acce- 
dere, vel ab illa recedere. Hoc autem parum eſt: verum 
etiam gratum habeant ipſz quidquid tibi libuerit, & 
non contriſtentur, & complaceant fibi de quacunque re 
quam illis dederis. Propudinm hominis ! fibi primas in 
promiſcua. & turpiſſima libidine explendd concedens par- 
tes (121). He durſt not always extend his preroga- 
tives ; for he gave out that he was forbid for the fu- 
ture to take away his neighbour's wife. He ſatisfied 
himſelf with informing the world that God approved 
of the paſt upon condition that he did not relapſe into 
the ſame offence again. For the better underſtandin 
of this, you muſt know that Mahomet, already pol- 
ſeſſed of nine wives, married a tenth whom he had 
taken from his ſervant. This occaſioned ſome mur- 
murs ; and his ſervant raiſed an outcry againſt that 
injury. The falſe Prophet, in order to remove the 
ſcandal, made a ſhew as if he had had a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to reſtore his ſervant's wife ; but as that was the 
leaſt in his thoughts, he fell upon a ſhift to diſpenſe 
with it. He pretended that God had blamed him for 
that reſolution, and commanded him to keep his tenth 
wife, and not to allow the impreſſions of human 
ſcandal to prevail more with him than the approbation 
of heaven. J//am (uxorem ſervi ſui Zaidis) conflupra- 
tam mox quaſi ex divino itterum oraculo deſponſavit in 
uxorem, quamvis novem aliis flipatus, Quare ut, tum 
aliis hoc indignantibus factum, tum ſervo Zaidi ſati/- 
faceret, intreducit in Allorano, capite citato, Deum /c 
reprehendentem, quod cogitaſſet uxorem Zaido reddere, ob 
offenſam, quam hinc nempe homines capiebant : & cum di- 
2 ceres 


ſaid Vincent de 


Beauvais. 


(121) Hoorn- 
beek, Summa 

Controver ſ. paß 
116. 


M.A H 


9 * 1. C — f 
circumſtance, it is concerning a man who was cruſhed to death with ſtones in a dry 


well [U]. 


is that he was a Cardinal [X]. 


ceres illi, cui Deus beneficia contulit, & tu quoque 
contuliſt; : accipe tibi uxorem tuam, & time Deum, & 
abſcondebas in corde tuo quod Deus operabatur, & 
timebas homines, & Deus dignior eſt ut timeas eum. 
Cum ergo Zaidus illam cognoverit, ſeu defloraverit 
eam, nos copulavimus eam tibi, ne fit fidelibus pecca- 
tum in uxoribus deſideriorum eorum, cum cognoverint 
eas, & imperium Dei completum eſt : non elt impu- 
tandum ad culpam Prophetz illud, quod Deus illi ſpe- 
eiatim permiſit (122). He was very ſenſible, that 
this would alarm all huſbands; and upon this occaſion 
he had the addreſs to remove all their fears ; he 
publiſhed that for the future, by God's command, he 
was not to take any man's wife from him, even 
though he ſhould fall never ſo deeply in love with 
her. Nan licebit tibi poſthac, © Mahomet, ut auferas uxo- 
res @ wiris ſuis, etiamſi earum pulchritudine captus 
(123) Aud eun- fueris (123). 
dem, ibid, A man who was cruſhed to death with flones in 
a dry well.) You will meet with an account of this 
adventure at the concluſion of a long paſſage in the 


(122) Idem, ibid. 
paß 117. 


Coups 4 Etat which I am about to quote, and which 


contains ſeveral particulars relating to our falſe Pro- 


(124) Naude, phet (124). ** Finding himſelf very ſubject to the 
Coups tat, 4 falling ſickneſs, he took it in his head to make his 
= pes. m. 4 friends believe that the moſt violent paroxiſms of 


„ his epileply were ſo many extaſies and figns of 
** the Spirit of God deſcending upon him: he per- 
«© ſuaded them likewiſe that a white pigeon, which 
% came to eat grains of corn out of his ear, was the 
« Angel Gabriel, who came from God to inſtruct 
« him what he was to do. After this, he made 
« uſe of one Sergius a Monk in writing an Alcoran, 
« aubich be pretended to have been dictated to him 
5 God's own mouth. In the laſt place, be en- 
« gaged a famous Aftrologer in bis intereſt, to diſpoſe 
© the people, by his predictions of the Revolution 
« which was to happen, and the new Law which 
«© ſhould be eſtabliſhed by a great Prophet, to receive 
« his the more eaſily, when he ſhould ſet about pub- 
% liſhing it. But perceiving that his Secretary Ab- 
9 dalla ben Salon, againſt whom he had been exaſ- 
«« perated without cauſe, began to diſcover and ex- 
«© poſe thoſe impoſtures, he cut his throat one evening 
« and ſet fire to the four corners of his houſe, with 
© a view to perſuade the people next morning, that 
* this tragedy was occaſioned by fire from heaven, to 
« chaſtiſe the ſaid Secretary, who had endeavoured 
1 to alter and corrupt ſome paſſages of the Alcoran. 
But this was not the finiſhing ſtroke of his politics; 
another was ſtill neceſſary to complete the myſtery; 
«« and it wasthis : he perſuaded one of the molt faith- 
1% ful of his domeſtics to deſcend to the bottom of a 
«« well near the great road, and to cry. out, as he 
« was paſſing with the numerous croud which uſed to 
«« follow him, Mahomet is the favourite of God, Ma- 
% homet is the favourite of God which ſtratagem be- 
ing executed to his wiſh, he preſently thanked the 
Divine Goodneſs for ſuch a remarkable teſtimony 
« in his favour, and deſired all the people who fol- 
„ lowed him forthwith to fill up the well, and to 
build over it a ſmall moſque, in memory of fo great 
« a miracle. By this contrivance the poor ſervant 
« was immediately knocked on the head, and buried 
under a ſhower of ſtones, which eſſectually put it 
«© out of his power ever to diſcover the falſeneſs of 
t the miracle; Excepit /ed terra ſonum, calamique lo- 
(125) 2 hiſto- 4 quaces (125).” Our author has forgot to tell us by 
* LA ee what means it came to be known that Mahomet had 
ried with ſtones ſuborned this perſon. Why was not he at the pains 
in a well, is to be to ſuppoſe that the unfortunate man had revealed the 
_ in another whole ſecret to his wife, who did not fail to tell it to 
8 3 „ her neighbours, and to every body that paſſed, as 
det gras! Hus; ſoon as ſhe had learned what a tragical end her huſ- 
| «ccuſez; de Magie, band had made? The paſſage in Latin which Naude 
beg. 232, 233. quotes, is no other than an ingenious application of 


a circumſtance in the fable of Midas: but it does not 
Vol. VII. 


Elias as the two witneſſes of St. John (131) ? 


One of the moſt fooliſh lies which has been publiſhed concerning Mahomet, 


There are ſome Doctors, even among the Proteſtants, 
who have taken him for the Antichriſt [ 7] 


by dogs [Z], as many would have us believe, and F. Lewis Maracci has reaſon to 


cannot beheve that his body was eat 


ob- 
lerve 


throw the leaſt light upon the afflir, it only gives us 
a hint that our author never thought of inventing an 
expedient to uaravel the plot, or any cauſe by which 
the myſtery might have been diſcovered. As to the 
pigeon which Naude mcntions, I muſt obſerve that 
Pocock, upon reading that ſtory in the ſeventh book 
of Grotius de FVeritate Religionis Chriſtiauæ (126), 
begged Grotius to tell him whence he had it, fer it 
was not to be met with in any Arabian Author. Up- 
on which Grotius replied, that he had inſerted it in 
his book, merely upon the faith of Chriſtian Writers. 
Grotius nonnulla recenſens columbæ ad Mohammddis 
aurem advolare folite meminit ; cujus cum nullam apud 
eos mentionem repererim ; ac clariſſ. virum ea de re 
conſulerem, ſe in hoc narrand» non Mohammediſtarum, 
fed noftrorum hominum fide nixum, dixit, ac pracipue 
Scaligeri, in cujus ad Manilium notis idem narratur (127). (127) Edward 

See remark [ DD]. Pococke, N. 

[X] Some tell us he was a Cardinal.) ** Bene- go" rag 7 7 * 
* 0 rabum, p. 186, 

venuto da Imola expreſly ſays ſo in his Commentary 1857. 

„upon Dante (128).” Which is no leſs abſurd than 

what the Commentator upon the Canon Law ſays, 
viz. that Mahomet was the Chief of the Nicholaitans. 
Glaſſatorem autem Corporis Canonici qui Nicalaum Ma- 
hometum fuiſſe dicit que abſurdum efſe natat ac Bene- 
venutum Imolenſem, qui Mahometum Sanctæ Roman 
Eccleſiæ Cardinalem fuiſſe aſſerit (129). 

LI] Some Doctors... have taken him for the Anti- 
Cbriſi.] See the Diſſertation intitled, * Anti-Chrijius asel, anud 
Mahometes, ubi non ſolum per F. Scripturam, ac Rifor- Ad Eruditor, 
matorum teſtimonia, verum etiam fer omnes alios pro- Lip/- an. 1690, 
bandi modos & genera, plene, fus?, invidis, folidegue £33: 397» 208. 
de monſiratur MAH OMETE M e Unum illum we- 
rum, Magnum, de quo in ſacris fit mentio, Anti-Chri* 
tum. It was printed (130) in the year 1666. Cor- 
nelius Uythagius, Doctor of Divinity, who was the 
author of that book, and ſhews a great deal of zeal 
againſt Popery, tells us in the preſace that he only 
explains and proves the opinions of {ome of the Re- 
formers, Sunt, ſemper gue fuerunt, ſays he, gui Mabo- 
metem pro Anti-Chriſta illo magno agnoverunt, & fer 
Babylonem civitatem illam mag nam ioc. cap. 17. no- 
bis deſeriptam, Conſtantinopolim, Romam Noevam intel- 
lexerunt, inter quos ſunt, antiquifſimus Theologorum Are- 
thas Cæ ſareæ Cappadocie Epiſcipus : Angelus Gracur, 
gui Conflantinopoli wixit: Calius Secundus Curio: 
Wenceſlaus Budrwez Ceſaris conſiliarius, gui aliquam- 
diu Conſtantinopoli digit: Biſebierus; & inter noſtros 
Reformatos magnus ille Melancthon, Bucerus, Muſculus, 
Zanchius : & fi qui cum recentiores, tum antiqui cum 
iilis. The Biſhop of Meaux names other writers who 
were of the ſame opinion. His words are as follow : 
« If it were neceſſary to refer all this to the laſt age 
of the world, and the time of Anti-chrift, would 
it have been allowed to ſo many learned men of the 
« laſt age, as Join Annivs of Viterbo, John Han- 
* tenius of Malines, our Doctors Joſie Clitou, Gene- 
% brard, and Feuardent, who commends and follows 
„ theſe: grave authors, to conſider Mahomet as the 
„ Beaſt and Antichriſt, and any other than Enoch and 


(' 26% Pag. m. 
202. 


(123) Nande. 
Dia ſigue de Maſe 
curat, Pag · 45 


(129) Thomas 
Ittigus, de Hæ- 


(130) At Am- 
ſterdam by John 
Raveſteyn. 


(141) Mr. de 
Meaux, Pr fare 
fur 3 Apecaixpe, 
num. 13. pag. m. 
32, 33 


[Z] 1 cannot believe that his bedy was eat by dogs. 
Camerarius has inſerted this itory in the firſt chapter 
of the third book of the firſt volume of his Hiftorical 
Meditations (132). We ſhall learn from himſelf upon 
whoſe authority. ** Mahomet had foretold his ditci- 
* ples that he ſhould leave this world upon the tenth 
«« year of his reign, but that upon the third day he 
* ſhould riſe again. Upon this one of his diſciples, 
«© who was Curious to try whether he would be as 
«« good as his word, poiſoned his drink. After hav- 
„ing ſwallowed it, finding himſelf near his end, he 
ſaid to thoſe who were about him, by water you 
« ſhall receive the remiſſioa of your fins, and died. 
« His diſciples watched his body, expecting the iſſue 
«« of his prediction: but it ſtunk ſo intolerably, that 
not being able to bear the ſmell they withdrew, 


*« 2nd 
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(132) Pag. 204, 
208. | make vie 
of Simon Gou- 

lart's tranſlations 
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erve that the Chriſtians attack the Mahometan Sect with reproaches, which ſhew ſo 
much ignorance of real facts, that they ſet the infidels a laughing, and confirm them 
more in their infidelity (/). There was publiſhed a Teſtament of Mahomet [AA], 


which 


(1) Effe etiam in illis dicit qui ex rerum Turcicarum ignorantia in medium profcrant gue riſum potius Mahumetanis excitent, ac in 


errore eos obſtinaticres reddant. Lud. Maraccius, 
corani, apud Acta Eruditorum Lipſ. 1692, pag. 329+ 


« and returning ten days afterwards found that he 

« had been eaten by dogs. As I do not remember to 

% have met wich this hiſtory any where elſe, I thought 

«« proper to tranſcribe it from the Spaniſh Chronicles 

* of john Vaſzus, who ſays he took it upon the au- 

« thority of an author named Lucas de Tude. Since 

« I do nct remember to have read it elſewhere.” I 

find that Vaſæus relates this under the year 628, and 

"that he quotes Lucas Tudenſis with ſome reſtriction, 

(133) Ad am. hec fere Lucas Tudenſis are his words. Baron ius in 
630. num · 9, Kc. his Annal. (13 3) has inſerted a Fragment of the Apo- 
logy of Eulogius an author of the 8th Century. There 
are a great many little ſtories to be met with in this 
Fragment, and among the reſt the foregoing one ; 
which is told there with a circumſtance worth know- 
ing. It is this, that Mahomet had aſſured his diſ- 
ciples that the Angel Gabriel ſhould come and raiſe 
him from the dead upon the third day. They ftaid 
all that time about the body, after which they retired, 
imagining that the angels were afraid of their pre- 
ſence ; but as the corps was left quite unguarded, the 
dogs came and eat it ; they devoured it all to a very 
little, which was buried by the impoſtor's diſciples, 
who reſolved to be revenged for that injury, by kil- 
ling annually a great number of dogs. Baronius refers 
us to ſeveral volumes which have been wrote upon the 
Life of Mahomet, and he acknowledges that he ab- 
ſtained the more willingly from making uſe of them, 
becauſe he found a great deal of lies in them. Alſtinui- 
mus libentius quod multa fabuloſa in eis poſita inveneri- 
mus (134). A Lutheran (135), whom I have quoted 
two or three times, and who relates this ſtory without 
(136) 1 believing it, takes notice of ſeveral writers who have 
Ecckſ. — mentioned it. Obſerve his quotations. (*) Cadawer 
pag: 17. aliquot diebus manſiſſe inſepultum, quod tertio die ſe re- 
 farreflurum dixiſſet, poſtea vers a canibus arroſum ſcri- 

(*) Hott. H. bunt Eulogius & Vincentius (+). Sed cum parcum 
ee — cap. ſemper fuiſſe Muhammedem in jactandis miraculis, & 
3 ferro, non prodigiosa wirtute ſuam propagandam efſe 
(f) Apud Baron. ſcripſerit ſectam, hanc narrationem ſuis potitis relingui- 
1 gong »Y mus autoribus. i. e. Eulogius and Vincentius ſay 
Magd. Cent. 7, that the body remained unburied for ſome days, 
v. F. / m 364. © becauſe he ſaid he ſhould riſe again the third day; 
Confer. acta Ma- ** but that afterwards it was devoured by dogs. But as 
2 Fi 3 Mahomet was always ſhy in boaſting of miracles, 
[gy harry and as he wrote that his ſect was to be propagated 
pag «261, _—_ 4; by the ſword, not by the power of miracles and 
«« prodigies, I leave this ſtory to the credit of its au- 
„ thors.” Maracci was not ſo incredulous : he does 
not reje& the account of thoſe who tell us that Maho- 
met's diſciples contending about the ſuperiority, neg- 
lected his body, ſo that it was torn to pieces by dogs. 
He goes upon the foundation of ſome ſtories, which 
aſſert that the tomb of this falſe Prophet contains only 
a ſmall part of his body. Exiguam corporis por tionem 
in illo inveniri, colligit Auctor noſter, non abſimile vero 
ee, quod graves ſcriptores prodiderunt, guum poſt mortem 
Mabumeti de imperio proceres certarent, cadaver ejus, nemi- 
ne in tumultu cuſlodiente, à canibus dilaceratum fuiſſe (1 36). 
[AA] There was publiſhed a teſtament of Mabumet.] 
Prodromo ad Re- They printed at Paris in the year 1630 in Latin and 
— 2 , Arabick a book entitled, Teftamentum & Pattiones ini- 
Lieſ. "os, _ te inter Mubammedum & Chriſtiane fidei cultores. F. 
331» Pacifique Scaliger a Capuchin had brought the manu- 
ſcript of it from the Eaſt. It was tranſlated into Latin 

by Gabriel Sionita. John Fabricius publiſhed his Teſta- 

ment in Latin at Roſtoch in the year 1638. Mr. 

Hinkelman, Miniſter of Hamburg, publiſhed it in 
(137) See Z Hiſ- Latin and Arabick in the year 1690 (137). The 
foire des Ouvrages Criticks are divided in their opinions whether this work 
2 moment, as be genuine or not. Grotius believes it to be ſuppoſi- 
9% Pas 80,  titious. He ſpeaks of it as follows : Edidit Gabriel 
Sionita his diebus teſtmentum Muhammedis 1d Wwde- 

(138) Grotius, Tpo@yrs, aut indultumpotius ejus in gratiam Chriſtiano- 
Epiſt. ad Gall, rum, haud dubie à Cbriſtianis ſuppoſitum, ut ſub obtentu 
pag 239. [x 2 anti nominis Muſulmannis aquioribus uterentur. Ille 
otting. Hg. O- en oni efſe affirmat, & perſuadet iis qui naſum 


ent. lib. 2. . . 1 
= 9 . 1% habent (138). i. e. © Gabriel Sionita lately pub- 


(134) Num. 12. 


(146) Ludov. 


Maraccius, in 


2 Congregations Clerictrum Regularium Matris Dei, in Prodromo ad Refutationem Al- 


«« liſhed a teſtament of Mahomet the falſe Prophet, 

« or rather an act of grace in favour of the Chriſtians, 

« which to be ſure was forged by the Chriſtians, that (139) Voetius, 
under the protection of ſo great a name they might 5 %. Theol, 
©. find the Mahometans more favourable. But he af © Ps: 668, 
« firms it to be genuine, and perſuades ſimple people 140) t1.,,,,, 
„that it is ſo,” Voetius (139), Hoornbeek (140), Sum. Core, 
Beſpier (141), and ſeveral other Miniſters embrace this beg. 89, * 
opinion. Hottinger (142) who had not ſeen the ori- (141) peg, 
ginal Arabick, durſt not venture to decide upon it. Sal- Remarguer fur 
maſius determines it to be genuine. Vidi nuper Tefta- Ricaut, tom, 3. 
mentum Muhammedis. De veritate ejus NULLUs dubito. Peg. 623. 

Sed nollem ita reddidiſſet interpres. Nihil enim minus (142) Hotting, 
quam Teftamentum. Faedus oft & patio, qua ſecurita- Hiſt. Orient. yy, 
tem Chriſtianis dedit ; cujus & mentionem facere videtur Al. 37. 
machinus in vita Muhammedis : ubi narrat ex hifloriis (143) Salmaſ, 


Chriflianorum, addiftum fuiſſe Chriſtianis illum impoſto- Epitt. 20, lib, 1. 


rem & benevolum ; & cum ad ipſum quidam Chrifliani pag. 44 
weniſſent petentes ſecuritatem, impoſuiſſe eis tributum, at- (144) See PH 
que in fidem eos ſuſcepiſſe (43). ie. © I have lately des Ouvraye, d 
*« ſeen Mahomet's teltament. And I make no que. S2 t, 0s, 
*« ſtion of its being genuine. But I would not have 1690, pag. $0, 
« tranſlated it a teſtament: for it is a paQtion and ,,,.p._., 
* covenant for the ſecurity of the Chriſtians. Alma- Srate of the Otto. 
© chinus ſeems to mention it in the life of Mahomet ; man Empire, 

« where he tells us from the Chriſtian hiſtorians, that ok 2. chap. 2, 
e that impoſtor favoured the Chriſtians ; and that, “s. 307. 
„when ſome of them applied to him for a ſecurity, (146) Idem, ig. 
„he impoſed a tribute upon them, and entered into pag. 308. 

« a bond of amity with them.” Hinkelman (144) 

j 1 : (147) It is not 
is of the ſame opinion with Salmaſius. As is alſo Ri- known that 
caut ; for where he endeavours to prove that Mahomet this piece was 
made uſe of wiles at his firſt ſetting out, in feigning a publiſhed at Paris 
ſincere intention to live in peace with the Chriſtians, 832 16 zo, 
he ſays that this falſe Prophet made a treaty with them, che pet 858. 
the original of which was found in the monaſtery of the wm 
Religious of Mount Carmel (145). He adds (146); (148) Ricaur's 
They ſay that this original (147) was brought from Stare of the 0:4. 
„that place into France, where it was depoſited in 2 Empire, 
the King's library. As it is a curious piece of an- —_ HOG. * 
« tiquity I believe it will not be amiſs to inſert the“ 3 317. 
« tranſlation of it here.” After he has given the (140) pc; 
whole tenor of the act, he continues thus (148; : Al- makes the fol- 
* though the Turks deny that this treity was made lowing remark 
© by Mahomet, nevertheleſs there are very good au- I. this place, 
* thors who believe it to be genuine, and that it was — l 
* made at the time marked at the end, that is to ſay nay it is certain 
« when the Empire of Mahomet was as yet weak that that treaty 
and in its infancy ; for at this time he was engaged vs ſigned at Ne- 
„ in a war with the Arabians, and was afraid leit the — 2 7 
« Chriſtians ſhould declare againſt him. It was there- nig 2 habe 
« fore to prevent his being attacked by two enemies been made in the 
at once, that he made this treaty with them in the monaſtery of 

« Monaſtery of the Monks of Mount Carmel (149), —_ eee 
« from which that auſtere brotherhood had their name.” „e ge 
It is certain that at the time (150) when they ſuppoſe leagues diſtant 
that Mahomet entered into theſe articles with the Chri- trom Medina. 
ſtians, it was his intereſt not to provoke them. There (150) It was the 
is a paſſage in the Alcoran which promiſes the Infidels 4th year of the 
liberty of conſcience: it is quoted by Ricaut (151). Hejita. 

He might have quoted a paſſage of Elmacin, in ,,.,, J Sate 
which we are told that Mahomet behaved with great e Ottoman 
humanity to a company of Chriſtians who applied to Empire, bock a. 
him for a ſafe conduct (152). He immediately diſ- chap. 2. bak. 307+ 
patched orders which aſſured them of his protection. — 3 
Wherefore Ricaut had good grounds to {ay that Ma- num. 24. 
homet at firſt made offers of peace to the Chriſtians ; 

but he does not go upon ſo good a foundation where (152) Secur ita- 
he pretends to account for what reaſons the Chriſtians % Petiturt » -» 
appeared formidable to this falſe Prophet. The e — 
«« Chriſtians, /ays he (153), recommended themſelves | make uf of a 
„ by their zeal, their devotion, and the practice of free tranflation- 
« every virtue. All this was added to the purity of See Hatting Hf 
« their doctrine, and a holy and ſtrict union in the 2 * 
« profeſſion of the faith ; and as the Emperors were _—_— 
in thoſe days of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, that Re- Far acen. pag. 11+ 
« ligion was not ſupported merely by the patience, the 

« ſufferings, and the hopes of its profeſſors, as it was (153) Pag. 309 
: 4 *in 
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which has much the air of a ſuppoſititious piece ; it is a treaty of mutual toleration which 
was concluded betwixt him and the Chriſtians. One might draw proots of its being 
ſpurious from the piece itſelt [ BB]. However that be, it is certain that at firſt he ſhewed 
them more humanity than he did to the Jews : which is very ſtrange ; for with that 
ſpirit of a conqueror which he diſcovered, he was a very fit perſon to make the Jewiſh 


Nation follow him, as the Meſſiah whom they expected [CC], The Mahometans have a 


10 jn the firſt ages; it was maintained beſides by the arms 

« and the protection -; the ee ˖ This is con- 

- trary to the opinion of all the world. It is generally 

629, . Ont — that want of harmony among the Chri- 

ent. pag · 239+ ſtians, their vices, and thoſe of the Imperial court (154), 
extremely favoured the progreſs of Mahometaniſin. 

Tx x toleraton I G could not proceed to another ſubject without ma- 

of the Maho- king a reflexion upon this. The Mahometans, ac- 

3 _— allen to their principles, are obliged to make uſe of 

* _ force to deſtroy the other ſyſtems of Religion ; and yet 

COR. they have tolerated them for ſeveral ages. The Chri- 

ſtians on the other hand were commanded only to 

preach and inſtruct, NY which they have 

time out of mind extirpated with fire and ſword thoſe 

who are not of their perſuaſion. When you meet the 

(155) Ia che gth If dels, ſays Mahomet (155), 4% them, cut off their 

chapter of the heads, or take them priſoners, and bind them till they 

— — Ri- have paid their ranſom, or till you find it proper to jet 

— = 8 18. them at liberty. Do rot be afraid to per ſicute them, 

TR till they have laid down their arms and ſubmitted to you. 

For all this it is certain that the Saracens ſoon left off 

thoſe violent methods, and that the Greek Churches, 

as well the principal original one as the ſchiſmatical 

ones, have maintained themſelves to this day under 

the yoke of Mahomet. They have their Patriarchs, 

their Metropolitans, their Synods, their Diſcipline, 

and their Monks. I know very wel! that they ſuffer 

a great deal under ſuch a maſter ; but after all they 

have better reaſon to complain of the avarice and 

chicanery of the Turks, than of their ſword. The Sara- 

(156) See Ricant, cens were yet milder than the Turks are (156) : you may 

ibid. and chap. 3- ſee the teſtimonies which Jurieu has given of this (157), 

(157) Juriev, and which he has taken from Elmacin and Eutychius. 

Apologie pour la One may be quite ſatisfied that if the Chriſtians of the 

Reformation, tom. Weſt had bore ſway in Aſia, in the room of the Sara- 

SO * cens and Turks, there would not at this day remain 

= 2 ho ben. the leaſt traces of the Greek Church, and that they 

ſees ſur les Come- would not have tolerated Mahometaniſm there, as theſe 

ter, page 738 Tnfidels have tolerated Chriſtianity. Let us hear Mr. 

Jurieu (158). © One may juſtly ſay that there is no 

(158) Juriev, * manner of compariſon betwixt the cruelty of the 

idid- « Saracens to the Chriſtians, and that of the Papiſts 

*« to the true believers. In a few years of war againſt 

« the Vaudois, or even in the Maſſacre of St. Bar- 

e tholomew alone, they have ſhed more blood for 

% the cauſe of Religion, than the Saracens have ſpilt 

jn all their perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians. "This 

«« prejudice ought to be removed, that the Mahome- 

« tans are a cruel ſet, which has citabliſhed itſelf by 

«« putting it in the Chriſtian's choice either to die or 

* to renounce their Religion: there is no ſuch thing, 

* on the contrary the conduct of the Saracens has been 

« of an Evangelick gentleneſs in compariſon with that 

« of the Papiſts, which has ſurpaſſed the cruelty of 

« Cannibals. It is not therefore the cruelty of the 

% Mahometans, but their avarice, which has deſtroyed 

« the Chriſtian Religion in the Eaſtern and Southern 

«*« parts of the world. They made the Chriſtians pay 

«« very dear for their liberty of conſcience, they im- 

«© poſed heavy tributes upon them, they cauſed them 

«« frequently to redeem their Churches, which they 

*« ſometimes ſold to the Jews, and afterwards the Chri- 

0 ſtians were obliged to buy them back again: po- 

«« yerty deſtroys the ſpirit of a people and ſinks their 

„ courage. But the Mahometans ruined the Chriſtian 

„Religion more by means of ignorance than any 

„ thing elſe.” He has repeated the ſame thing in 

(159) The gth of fewer words in one of his paſtoral letters (159), {till 

the year 1688, ſuppoſing that the Chriſtian Religion 7s deſtroyed under 

Page 196. 1 have he dominion of the Mahometans : but in this he is 

33 — * miſtaken, and he would have ſpoke otherwiſe if he 

quotation ( 56%½ had been more careful in conſulting the hiſtorians ; but 

this is not to his preſent purpoſe. Let us proceed fur- 

ther, and obſerve that he ſays in plain terms that 

the Saracens and Turks have treated the Chriſtian 

Church with more moderation, than the Chriſtians 

have ſhewed either to the Pagans or to one another. 


very 


For he obſerves that the Chriſtian Emperors ruined 
the Religion of the Pagans, by demoliſhing their tem- 
ples, deſtroying their Images, and forbidding the 
worſhip of their falſe Gods; and that the Proteſtant 
Princes have aboliſhed Popery by burning the Images, 
burying the reliques, and forbidding all idolatrous wor- 
ſhip (160). It is plain that the Princes, who at once 160 See the 


forbid a Religion, are more violent than thoſe who allow 4% 3 om 
0 + . . . „ . Ce 31 1 
its publick exerciſe, and are ſati: ſed with keeping it „ EGF 

JouuVerains, in 


low, according to the meaſures which the Turks kept mark 03. 

with the Chriſtians. quotatron 6) 
The concluſion which I would draw from all this, 

is that men ſeldom practiſe according to their princi- 

ples. The Turks, you fee, tolerate all Religions, al- 

though the Alcoran commands them to perſecute the 

Infidels ; but on the other hand you obſerve that the 

Chriſtians do nothing but perſecute, though the Goſpel 

forbids it. They will make fine game in the Indies, 

and in China if ever the ſecular arm ſhould favour 

them there, you may be ſure they will put Jurieu's 

maxims in practiſe there; as they have done already 

in ſeveral places. Read the following paſſage, and 

you will find that when they were not able to con- 

vert the Infidels by force of reaſon, they beſeeched the 

Viceroy of Goa to aſſiſt the Goſpel by acts of confiſca- 

tion, &c. Cum neceſſarium et, ut præter autoritatem 

Eccleſiæ poteflas Principum Virorum ad copicſam hanc 

frugem accederet, que obflacula omnia amoliretur, Deus 

Dominus noſler Prorege tanguam inſtruments in multis 

uſus . Itaue ubi Brachmanni rationibus ſe diſtitui 

viderant, ad defenſionem ſatis efſe putabant, ut guoquo 

modo de caſſibus effugerent, quod ſe more Majorum VIVErE 

profiterentur. Sed cum pro innata animi pertinacia negue 

unquam ſe vittos agnoſcerent, neque rationibus quantums- 

libet efficacibus crederent ; Pro-rex in compendium r 

negotio mali huic nodo malum cuneum of ponit, legem pro- 

mulgat, ut intra quadrageſimum diem a decreti promulga- 

tione Brachmanes cum ſuts omnibus, qui Chriſtiani fieri 

nollent, ſuppellectili omni, quægue in ratis & cenſis ba- 

berent, intra id tempus diſtractis in exilium abirent ; qui 

non parerent, jacturam tjus faturos, & ad triremes ab- 

reptum iri comminatas eſt (161). See the margin (162). (161i) Ludovicus 
[BB] One might draw proofs of its being ſpurious from Fro's, in Fpiſeule 

the piece itſelf.) Conſider a little theſe words of Pri- 1 Acer 

deaux : © Grotius rejects this capitalation as a forged e 

. J pr, r orge ſerifpta Gree primo 

piece; and he has reaſon to uſe it in that manner. 4% Decembris 

* For it is dated the fourth year of the Hejira, at a 15360, apud 

„time when Mahomet was not yet in a condition to nne rum, 

talk in the ſtrain in which they make him ſpeak rites al 

in that piece ; for his power was not then formida- 3 8 

ble enough to excite any perſon to beg his protec- (162) The cru- 

„tion, conſidering that he had been Ceteated a little elties which the 

„ before at the batile of Ohud, where he was fo benieres exer- 


„e ſoundly beat, that at the time when this capitula- \, ie America 


> : 8 were downright 
tion was dated, viz. the fourth month of the ſame horrible. 85 


year, he was not quite recovered from the blow, 

but found himſelf in a more hopeleſs ſituation than 

„he had been in ever ſince he firit drew his ſword 

*« for the propagation of his falſe ſcheme. Beſides this 

there is another particular evidently ſhews the for- 

„ gery. According to that treaty Moawias the fon 

„of Abu-Sophian was then Mahomet's Secretary, and 

had drawn it up; but it is certain that Moawias, to- 

«« gether with his father Abu-Sophian, at that time 

* bore arms againſt the Impoltor ; and it was not till 

the taking of Mecca, which happened four years 

« afterwards, that they embraced his Religion in or- | 

der to fave their lives (163).” (163) Prideaux, 
[CC] He was a very fit perſon to make the Fexviſh fe of Mobimer, 

nation follow him as the Meſſiah whom they expected.) he a. 

'There are authors who ſay that for ſome time Maho- egition 1698. 

met gave himſelf out for the Meſſiab, and that he 

applied to himſelf the Prophecies of the Old Heſta- 

ment, which had been accompliſhed in our Saviour. 

Plerague Veteris Inflrumenti loca ad Meſſiam pertinentia 

impleverit, uti olim jam obſervatum Petro Cluniacenſi 

apud Iſaacum Veffium in ſcripto de Sibyllinis Oraculis, 

pag. 
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very great veneration for him [DD], of which they give very particular marks. They 
make very devout pilgrimages to the city where he was born, and that where his tomb 


(164) Joh. 3 ag. 25 (164). By this piece of cunning he brought 
Hl - 4 : So 4 3 to his party; for the bad 
pag. 28,29. Mate in which that nation was in Arabia made them 
the more liable to be impoſed upon. We are told that 

they did not break with him til! he fled from Mecca, 

and they do not give us any good reaſon for that rup- 

ture ; for to ſay, as many do, that they took a diſgult 

to him becauſe they had ſeen him eat Camel's fleſh, is 

to tell us idle ſtories ; and I cannot even conceive that 

they could ever take him for the Meſfah, ſince on 

one hand the Scripture expreſsly ſays that the Meſ- 

ſiah ſhould ſpring from the family of David, and 

on the other it was well known that Mahomet did 

not deſcend from that, but from the Pagan Race. 

However that be, I ſhall quote the authers who have 

told us what I have been relating. Er quidem primis 

temporibus Muhammed ſe ipſum apud Chadigam uxorem, 

Arabes, Fudzoſque venditabat pro Meſſia, quem Tudai 

expetarent, ut eft apud Enuſlinum in Geneal. Mahom. 

p. 10. Abbas Urſpergenſis in Chronico p. m. 150. Hic 

erat Pſeudo-propheta, fed apud illos magnus æſtima- 

batur, ita ut etiam in principio adventus ejus zſtima- 

(165) Ibid. pag. rent hunc eſſe illum, qui ab eis expectatur Chriſtus (165). 
AWA Secuti hunc ſunt complares Judæi, qui Mu- 
hammedum illico pro vero agnovere Meſſia. Theophanes 

aliique iſtius temporis ſcriptores ſeribunt, Fudæos adbæ- 

fiſe Mubammedo uſque ad cædem illius; e. 0 

oPeryng avrs, Pro c αν reftins legi Quync, uſque ad 

fugam illius, mon-t wir literarum Gracarum peritiſſimus 

Taacus Vaſſius in allegatis ſibyllinis oraculis. p. 24. aſſerens 

Theophanem alioſque pravam ſecutos fuiſſe lectionem. Iti- 

dem tradunt receſſiſſe Tudæs a Mubammedo, cum eum came- 

li carnibus veſcentem conſpexiſſent. Alias alii afferunt ſe- 

(166) Ibid. pag- parationts cauſas (166). It is certain that the Jews 
30. did not follow Mahomet till the time of his death; 
ſor he perſecuted them to the laſt degree, both with 

his ſword and pen: he declares his deteſtation of them 

in ſeveral places of the Alcoran, and his war againſt 

them was very bloody and very fatal to them (167). 

(167) See ** It is ſurprizing how exactly the Turks in this article 
1 © follow the genius of their Prophet, for of all people 
7. Joan. i Lent, they hate the Jews moſt, and will not allow a 
de Pjeudo-Meſſiis, Jew who has turned Mahometan to be interred 
Judæorum, pag. in their burying places (168). But they are 
_ - EAI wiſtaken who tell us that they will not ſuffer a Jew, 
. who deſires to embrace the Mahometan Religion, to 
(168) Ricaut's take on him the profeſſion of that faith immediately, 
ade of the Ot. and without preparing himſelf for it by becoming firſt 


toman Empire, 


book 2. chop 3. Chriſtian (169). 


„ [DD] The Mahometans hate a wery great weneration 
for Mahomet.) I could ſhew this by a great many 
(169) Ibid, citcumſtances; but I ſhall content myſelf with a few. 


'The Grand Seignior (170) ſends every year to Arabia 
(150) Ibid. book five hundred ſequins, a copy of the Alcoran covered with 
2. chap. 23. pag» gold, carried upon a camel, and as much black cloth as 
m. 48. is ſufficient to make a tent for the temple at Mecca. 
hen they place this new covering they remove that of 
the preceding year, which the Pilgrims preſently cut 
into pieces, and every one carries with him as much as 
he can of it, ſome more, ſome leſs. Fach of them 
preſerves his rag as a relique and a token of his 
pilgrimage . . . . When the camel which carried the 
Alcoran is returned, they deck him with flowers and other 
ornaments ; and afier he has made this ſacred journey, 
he is all his life exempted from labour and ſervice of 
(171) 1 have read all kind (171). The Turks (172) have a great vene- 
INE ge of ration for this camel: and they reckon it among the 
Cement VII in- nber of grievous fins to lay too great a burden upon 
to Ferrara, that Vim, or to put bim to more toil than a horſe. The 
the horſe or mule 7eaſor is that this animal is very common in thoſe ſacred 
ve is uſed in places of Arabia, and that it has the honour to carry the 
— i e 2 in making the pilgrimage to Mecca. 1 have 
—_ oer ved that they who have the care of this animal 
take the foam which comes out of its mouth, after ha- 
(172) Ricaut, Ding drunk out of a baſon, and rub their beard with it 
book 2. chap. 26. very dewoutly, as if it avere fome very precious balſam, 
and while they are performing this ceremony, they repeat 
(173) La Mothe ſeveral times theſe words Hadgi Baba, Hadgi Baba, 
le Vayer, tom. 8. that is to ſay, o father Pilgrim ! o father Pilgrim ! The 


pas · 364 following is a paſſage from La Mothe le Vayer (173): 
(% Leo Afﬀri- ** Wherever the falſe Religion of Mahomet extends, 
Cans ** thoſe of his line whom they call chiefs (*) are held 


ſtands, 


„ jn ſuch veneration, that none elſe dares wear the 
«« preen turban (174), and they are even unexception- (174) Spon in 
able Judges. And how is it to be expected that B48. a6. of the 
„the Turks and other Muſſulmen ſhould not have a * if on 
«« great veneration for the deſcendants of that Im- us that they whe 
«« poſtor, ſince they have ſo much regard for the very were born while 
breed ſprung from the horſe upon which he rode, their mother wa, 
that they dare not beat them or uſe them ill, as we 72k theoil- 
* learn from the account of the Sieur de Breves ?” 8 perm 
Many Pilgrims, after they have ſeen the tomb of Ma- privilege of wear- 
homet, put out their eyes, as if all the reſt of the world ine the green Tur. 
were unworthy of their regards, after the fight of 
ſuch an object. This account I have met with in 
Brantome ; and the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
know to what purpoſe he mentions it. The day bein 
arrived, ſays he (175), upon which the Ambaſladors (775) Pi: 4 
from Poland (176) were to wait upon the Queen of ng e, 
Navare, ſhe appeared ſo charming, fo magnificently and 3 iy ws 
richly dreſſed, with ſo much majeſty and grace, that they rite, pag. 255 
were all flruck ævith her beauty ; among the reſt was 
Laſk one of the principal Ambaſſadiri, whom I heard (176 They who 
fay as he withdrew: well, I deſire to ſee nothing after offered the crown 
ſuch a beauty, I could chearfully follow the example of 3 * 
fome Turkiſh Pilgrims at Mecca, where their Prophet of Charles IX, 
Mahomet lies buried, «who are ſo pleaſed, fp amazed, 
fo rawiſhed and ſtruck at the fight of ſo beautiful and 
magnificent a temple, that they chooſe never to ſee more 
afterwards, but burn out their eyes with braſs baſons 
made red hot, ſo that they loſe their fight, fo cunning are 
they in this art; ſaying that after they have on that 
magnificent ſtructure they can ſee nothing more beautiful, 
and that they wil! not ſee any other object afterwards ; 
it was thus that this Poliſh gentleman expreſſed himſelf 
concerning the admirable beauty of that Princeſi. As 
Brantome's authority would not be ſufficient, I ſhall 
quote two Maronites who confirm his account as fol- 
lows (177) : Hinc factum eft ut multi hujus loci defiderio (197) Cabriel 
patriam conſanguineoſque reliquerint : flerique etiam tali Sionita, & Jo. 
inſania dementiaque capti fuerint, ut fabi ſtonte oc ulis — wy 
eruerint, ne ſcilicet quicquam mundanum, ut inquiunt, vi- l N 
derent : religuum vitæ curriculum ibi peregerint. This Urbibus, pag. 26. 
puts me in mind of a thought of Orgier's; who, in 
compoſing the funeral oration of Philip the IVth of 
Spain (178), exerted all the ſtocꝶ of eloguence which he ( 178) Janne 

a es Savant, of 
had acquired by the practice and ſludy of many years ; the a22d of Feb. 
and he reſolved after that work to renounce all exerciſe 1566, pag. m. 
of eloquence for ever, and to follow the example . . . . 160, 161. 
of a man of quality in the Netherlands, who after ha- 
wing entertained Charles the fifth at one of his houſes, 
cauſed it to be bln up next morning, as judging that 
no perſon deſerved the honour of being received there af- 
ter that incomparable Prince (179). I have not yet (779) Comrare 
taken notice of all the honours which they beſtow upon = — 
brute creatures for Mahomet's fake. In the territories 3 in 
of Mecca there is an infinite number of pigeons ; for citation (11) of 
as they imagine them to be all ſprung from that which the article of 
uſed to peck the ear of the falſe Prophet, they would os (00542 4 
reckon it a great crime, not only to kill them, but _ De Dis in 
even to take them, or ſcare them away. Summa co- quotation (67) 0 
lumbarum copia invenitur, quæ quia ſunt de genere atque the article of 
flirpe ejus que ad Mahomedis aures (ut Maſlemanni nu- HERCULES, 
gantur ) accedebat, eo pollent privilegio atque authoritate, 
ut non ſolum eas occidere, ſed aut capere aut fugare nefas 
eſe exiſtiment (180). I have copied this paſſage, to (180) Gabriel 
ſhew that there are celebrated writers, who affirm that 3 N 0 Jor 
the Mahometans make mention of that dove which 7 4 »:n- 
uſed to come to Mahomet's ear, of which however the /i. Oriental. 
Arabian authors have taken no notice, if we may believe CY, cap. 7+ 
Pocock (181). We muſt not forget the came], which P*8+ 21. 
carried Mahomet from Mecca to Medina ſtraight to the (181) See remark 
gates of the houſe of Jul, a famous Turkiſh Captain, [CI]. 
ahm that Prophet had propoſed to viſit, without know- 
ing the place where that brave man dwelt (182). The (192) Chevreav, 
Mahometans are of opinion that that camel ſhall riie Ae. 4. doc, 
again from the dead, and enjoy the felicities of Para- 3 pr . 
diſe (183). What ſhall I ſay of Mahomet's ſhirt ? he : 
which they preſerve at Cairo in Ægypt, and carry (18 3) Ibid. 
in proce/ſion with great ceremonies upon certain days (184). 

* 2 what L it is 5 true 4 12 ( oe) his Meck 
hometans teſtify their veneration for their Prophet by " ee 
erecting ſtatues to him. So that there is one miſtake pg. 33. He 
in The Hiflory F the Holy War publiſhed by Father quam the Voyage 

4 Mabillon. % . 
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ſtands. It is not true that this tomb is ſuſpended in the air [ZZ], as ſeveral writers, 


(185) In the 24 Mabillon (185). The author ſpeaks there of 2 fatue 
vol, of the Mu- 7. Mahomet Fa in a Moſque, which he call; the 
ſeum Italicum. Temple of Solomon. (186) He ſays that Tancred found 
186) Chap. 125. it ſeated upon a very lofty throne, and that it was 
2 Biblioth. ** of ſuch a weight that fix of the ftrongeſt men could 
Unive/ſelle, tom. © ſcarce bear it, and that it required ten at leaft to lift 
7: page 777+ „it up. He puts in Tancred's mouth a very pathe- 
* tic ſpeech to this ſtatue, in which, diſcovering it 
** to be that of Mahomet, he cries out; it i4 that 
** execrable Mahomet, who vas the firft Antichriſt. O 
** that that Antichriſt <vho is to come were here preſent 
* too! I would ſoon cruſh him under my feet. They 
„Who have any knowledge of the notions of the 
„% Mahometans, low that they have no images either 
«© in their temples or houſes.” It is a queſtion whe- 
ther the Muſſulmen invoke this falſe Prophet, or be- 
lieve that he is in heaven : a great many impute that 
(189) Bibliceb. belief to them. (187) But there is not one of their 
Univrrſelle, tom. ©* ſolemn prayers but what is directly addreſſed to God, 
1 = 3 and in which they do not pray even for Mahomet; 
_ vubliſhed vy © and they maintain that the fouls of all men, that of 
Dr. Birrow, in- their Prophet, as well as the reſt, remain till the day 
titled, Ares de se of judgment in the graves in which their bodies 
la Foi dela Reli- a Mere buried . . . . (108) The ſoul of Mahomet is 
gion des Turk: 4 likewiſe ſhut up in his tomb, for he refuſed heaven, 
(183) Ibid, pag- ** when God offered to receive him, becauſe he did 


100. * not chooſe to be there without his faithful followers. 


« His foul, at the laſt day, ſhall conduct all the fouls 

« of the Mahometans to the glory of heaven 

* that you may ſee that they pray to God in be- 

* half of Mahomet, one of their prayers concludes 

« thus: O my God, be propitious toManomerT, and to 

* the Mahometan people, as thou haſt been to Abra- 

% ham and his people, becauſe they praiſe and glorify 

« thee." If there were no better proofs that Maho- 

| met is not invoked by his followers, I would not 

19) In remark venture to deny that be is; for I have quoted (189) 
D] of the arti- a form of prayers, which ſhews that they prayed to 
de ef FAT IMA. God in behalf of thoſe very ſaints . they "uſed to 
' invoke. As for the reſpect which they ſhew the 

Alcoran, ſee what Pſeiffer ſays of it in the ſeventh 

(190) Pag. 264. volume of the Bibliothegue Univerſelle (190). Their 
attachment to Mahometaniſm is ſo ſtrong, that it is 

almoſt impoſlible to convert any of them to the Chri- 

ſtian religion: Experientia haclenus docuit, & gquotidie” 

etiamnum noſtrates docet in Indiæ Orientalis Moluccis, 

(191) Giſh, Vo- regno Tarnatam Fe. ab Ethniciſmo plures poſſe converti, 
etius, Diſputat. à Muhammediſm» fere nullos aut Pauciſſimos (191), 
tom 2. page 668. And it is not to be doubted that there are a great many 
more Chriſtians who become Mahometars, than Ma- 

hometans who embrace the Chriſtian Religion. The 

Pagans are more eaſily converted 'to Chriſtianity than 

(192) See the a- they (122). The diſtinction which Friar Richard 
bove quotation makes, to me ſeems an idle one. He ſays that a Ma- 
from Voctius. Hometan would rather become Chriſtian at the article 
of death, than while he is in good health ; and that 

a Chriſtian would never embrace the Mahometan re- 

ligion in the article of death ; that therefore they both 

agree that the Mahometan religion is more conve- 

nient to live in, and the Chriſtian more ſaſe for 

one to die in. Chriſtianus quidem nunquam in morte 

fieret Saratenus, ſed in vita] Saracenus autem potius 

in morte fit Chriſtianus, quam in vita: uttrque igitur 

(193) Richardus, Horum potius eligit Cbriſtianus mori, qua m Saracenus (193). 
Confutat, Legis This diſtinQion: is ah advantage, which the Papilts and 


Saracen. cap. 10. Proteſtants e ually boaſt of. See remark [E] of the | 


Ae article ABULFARAGIUS.” But the truth is, that a 
pag. 8. very few excepted, every one wiſhes to die in the re- 


ligion in which he was educated; if he quits it, it is 

for the ſake of ſome temporal advantage, when he i 
dying, that advantage becomes uſeleſs to him; ſo that 

be chooſes to die in bis firſt perſuaſion, A Mahome- 
tan is included in this obſervation as well as people of 
other religions, if he happens, for worldly conſidera- 
tions, to retzounce his faith. Ignorance produces tlie 
ſame effect in the breaſts of thoſe infidels, as know- 
ledge does in the breaſt of an honeſt believer, I mean 

an may (ern attachment to his opinions. But I muſt 
obſer ve by the by, that the Mahometan' religion is not 

fo unprovided of Champions, as is cbttimonly thought. 
There art Arabians who baye Wrote in favour of the 
* Ae Wa ror: the'B le, woe 1 enough 
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to foment prejudices. Hottinger ſpeaks of an au- 
thor (194), who has culled out the apparent contra- (194) His name 
dictions in the Bible, and even pretends to prove Ma- is Abe Abu- 
homer's divine miſſion by the Bible. We ſhould be e 
very ſimple to imagine that a Turk who examines this, . 3 
would find it as weak as we do. He perceives no force Hotting. H. 
in the objections againſt the Alcoran ; he diſcovers a Orient. pag. 337. 
great deal in thoſe made to the Chriſtians. So ſtrong 
is the power of prejudice | 

[E E) 1 is not true that his tomb is ſuſpended in the 
air.) Infinite numbers ſay and believe, that Maho- 
met's coffin being of iron and placed under a vault 
of loadſtone, remains ſuſpended in the air, and that 
this paſſes among his followers for a great miracle, 
This is a romantic flory which makes them laugh 
heartily, when they know that the Chriſtians tell it as a 
certain fact. ade igitur nobis Mohammedes ciſſæ ferree 
incluſus & magnetum vi in acre 3 ? Hac cum 
Mobammediſtis recitantur, riſu exploduntur, ut noftrorum 
in ipforum rebus inſcitiæ argumentum (195). But had (19 5) Pocockivs, 
he thought of ſuch a piece of cunning, he would only _— — 
have put in practiſe an old trick of ambition. A King 10. 
of Egypt had a deſign to procure the ſame advantage 
to the ſtatue of his ſpouſe; but his death and that of 
the architect prevented the execution of it Magnete 
lapide Dinochares architeftus Alexandriæ Ar fines templum 
concamerare inchoawerat, ut in e fimulacrum ejus e 
ferro pendere in aere wideretur. Interceſſit mors && 
ipfeus & Ptolemei, qui id ſorori ſue juſſerat fieri (196). (196) Plinius, 
If we may believe Auſonius, this deſign was executed; Hb, 34+ cap. 14. 
for he ſpeaks of it as a thing which actually exift- 1 * 
ed; but the Poets are not ſo exact in examining ſuch : 
matters: we have better reaſon to believe Pliny's ac- 
count of it. 


Conditor hic forſan fuerit Ptolemaidis aulæ 
Dinochares : quadro cui in faſtigiæ cono 
Surgit, & ipſa ſuas conſumit Pyramis umbras, 
Juſſus ob inceſti qui quondam fadus amoris 
Arjinoen Pharii ſuſpendit in aere templi. 


Spirat enim tecti teſtudine vera Magnetis, (197) Avfonius, 
Affitamiue trahit ferrato crine puellam (197). — — _-_ 


St. Auguſtin did not doubt but human induſtry did pro- 

duce ſuch a wondrous piece of art; he does not ſpe- (198) F. Har- 

cify in what place (198), he only ſays that in a certain N — 8 

temple there was a ſtatue of iron to be ſeen hanging 14th 4 of 
in mid-air, at an equal diſtance from the pavement the 44th book of 
and the roof, becauſe the loadſtone which attracted it Pliny, was in the 
from above, and that which attracted it from below, 3. t, 4% that 


were of equal virtue. Quamobrem fi tot & tanta = * 5 


tamque mirifica, ſays he, gue unxayucres appellant, ſtatue which was 
Dei creatura utentibus humanis artibus fiunt, ut ea qui in the temple of 
neſciunt, opinentur eſſe divina, unde factum eft, ut in Setapis. 
quodam templo lapidibus Magnetibus in ſolo & in ca- 

mera proportione magnitudinis poſitis, fimulachrum fer- 

reum aeris illius medio inter utrumque lapidem, ignoran- 

tibus quid ſurſum efſet ac deorſum, quaſi numinis po- 

teflate penderet .. . Quanta magis Deus potens eft facere 

Se (199). He obſerves that they who did not know (199) Aveuſtin, 
the cauſe of that effect, aſcribed it to the power of 7 
God. It is plain that this temple which St. Auguſtin . 6 
does not name was that of Serapis at Alexandria; for 

Ruffinus, in recounting the impoſtures which were diſ- 

covered in this temple, when the Chriſtians were maſ- 

ters of it, ſpeaks as follows. Erat aliud fraudis genus 

hujuſmodi, natura lapidis magnetis hujus wirtutis per- 

hibetur, ut ad ſe rapiat & attrahat ferrum, Signum 

folis ad hoc ipſum ex. ferro ſubtiliſima manu artificis 


| fuerat ene ut lapis, cujus naturam ferrum ad 


fe trahere diximus, diſuper, in laquearibus ixus cum 

temperate ſub ipſo radio ad libram fuiſſet. poſitum fimula- 

crum, & wi naturali ad ſe raperet ferrum, aſſurrexiſſt 

populo fimulacrum, & in acre pendere videretur (200), (200) Ruffinue, 
I, e. There was another fraud of this kind ; the load- lib. 2. HH. Ec- 
« ſtone is ſaid to be endued with a, virtue of attract · n 
« ing iron; now an image of the ſun was very art · yup. de Civit. 
* fully made of iron, that the ſtone, whoſe nature, as Dei, lib. 2 l. cap. 
% I have ſaid, is to attract that metal, being fixed in 6. p?g- m. 96 l. 
« the roof, and the image of the ſun held at a proper 

＋ diſtance, w thin the ſphere of the ſtone's action, the 

image might” ſeem. to aſcend, and hang in the 
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— Proſper, de 
dit. Part. 3. 
cap. 38 apud e- 
undem Coqueum, 
Notis in Augufti- 
num de Civit. 
Dei, lib. 21+ cap» 
6. pag · 961. 


(202) Caſſiodor. 
Faria. lid. 1. 
E-iſt. 45 pag- ms» 
45. 

(203) See the 
Anſonius Vart- 
crum, Tollius, 
pag. 403 · 


(204) See pag. 
134. of the 2d 
vol. of the 
works of Gaſ- 
ſendi, who makes 
mention of Belle- 
rophon's horſe, of 
which they re- 
hate the ſame fa- 
ble as of Maho- 
met's tomb. He 
rejects all theſe 
romantic ſtories» 


205) Claudian- 


2 Magnete, ver. 
25+ pag · m. 79 


(206) Idem, ibid. 
ver. 31 ” | | 


my & Joan. Eſ- 
ronita, «61 infr a, 
Page 25. See Aa 
Criticiſm upon 
this expreſhon in 
remark [00]. 


(208) Gabr. Sio- 
nita & Joan, Eſ- 
ronita, de nen- 

nullis Orient. Ur- 


bibus, pag+ 23+ 


« air,” Proſper relates the fame ſtory, with a 
circumſtance .which Ruffinus makes no mention of. 
He ſays that a worthy ſervant of God, having diſco- 
vered, by inſpiration, wherein the artifice conſiſted, 
took the ſtone out of the roof, upon which the ſtatue 
preſently dropt down, and was broke into a thouſand 
Pieces. Apud Alexandriam in Templo Serapidis hoc ar- 
umentum demonis fuit, quadriga Te nulla Saft hi,. 
Fula, nullis uncis infixis parietibus colligata, in aere 
pendens cunftis fluporem ac velut divinum ſubfidium ocu- 
lis mortalium exhibebat, quum tamen lapis magnes, qui 
ferrum ſibimet attributum ſuſpendit, es loco camere 
affixus totam illam machinam ſuſtentabat. Ttaque cum 

widam Dei ſervus inſpiratus id intellexiſſet, magnetem 
Paridem e camera ſubſtraxit, ſftatimque omne illud often- 
tum cadens confractmum comminutumgue oftendit divinum 
non eſſe, quod mortalis homo . firmaverat (201). If we 
may believe Caſſiodorus (202), there was an iron Cu- 
pid ſuſpended in this manner in the temple of Diana, 
The anonymous author of the Annals Trewes, quotes 
a letter of Galba Victor's to Licinius the Sophiſt, in 
which this Galba gives out, that at Treves he had ſeen 
a very weighty iron ſtatue of Mercury, which remained 
ſuſpended betwixt heaven and earth, becauſe of the 
equilibrium betwixt the powers which attracted it 
above and below (203). There was a piece of mag- 
net in the pavement, and another in the roof, and the 
ſtatue was placed exactly between thoſe two pieces of 
loadſtone. I can hardly believe theſe tories ; both be 
cauſe of the conſiderable diſtance, which, they ſay, 
was betwixt the iron ſtatues and the ſtones which at- 
tracted them, and of the inſurmountable difficulties 
which they would find in balancing the different at- 
trations ſa exactly (204). I could more eaſily believe 
what we are told of a ſtatue of Mars, which hung by 
a Venus of loadſtone. | 


FTFeͤ2errea Marti: ; 
Forma nitet, Venerem magnetica gemma figurat (205). 


8 . . 6 


Cytherea maritum 26 
Spante rapit, calique toros imitata priores, 
Pectora laſciva flatu Mawortia nefit, 

Et tantum ſuſpendit onus, galeaque lacertos 
Implicat, & wiwvis totum complexibus ambit. 
Ille laceſſitus longo ſpiraminis actu 2 
Arcanis trahitur gemmã de conjuge nodi; (206). 


But whether theſe accounts be true or not, it is certain 
that the tomb of Mahomet does not deſerve to be 
reckoned among the number of ſuch miracles. That 
falſe Prophet was buried at Medina where he died. 
Some authors ſay that he was interred in the tomb of 
Aaiſce (207), one of his wives whom he loved moſt, 
her whom the Mahometans call the mother of be- 
lievers or of the faithful, a woman who underſtood the 
languages, and had applied herſelf diligently to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory (208). This tomb js an urn of ſtone; 
it ſtands upon the ground in a chappel which no one 
can enter ; for it is ſurrounded with bar of iron. The 
Pilgrims of Mecca viſit it with extreme devotion, and 
religiouſly kiſs thoſe, bars. This is the account which 
you will find in a little book De zonnullis Orientalium 
Urbibus, wrote by Gabriel Sionjta and John Heſronita, 
and ſubjoined to the Geographia Nubienſis, of which they 
publiſhed a Latin tranſlation at Paris in the year 1619, 
dee alſo a diſſertation of the Sieur Samuel Andreas's de 


remark the teſtimony of Mr. Bernier concernin 
the falſeneſs of the account of the tomb's being al 


* 


eee eee 
T cannot leave this ſobject, without relating a very 


 |/ tidicalous ſtory which I have met with in the voy» 
| ajges of Monevnls, * The Oia of bis Excellency fh 
% bafſador lays that there was a f 


is Excellency the Em- 
| tone hung in the air 
« at Mecca, ,c er ſince t e time that ahomet ſte 


* 


L ab, upon it in order to mount Alborac:: this, accard- 
«ing to the Alcoran, was an animal ſmaller 97 A 
nt 


* him to carry him to heaven. As the ſtone ſaw hi 

« aſcend, it followed him 7 but ks perecividg dl 

Le it to ſtop, and it remained jn that bunden in the 
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„ mule and larger than an afs, which. God had 
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who copy one another, ſay, and we are not over cettain that any Architect is capable 
of fuch a piece of art [FF]. There are ſeveral prediftions which have threatened the 


Sepulchro Mubammedis. We ſhall fee in the following 
N 


downfall 


« air were it was at that inſtant, of time. Others 
« ſay, that afterwards ſome women with child paſſing 
* under it, hurt themſelves from their fear of its tum- 
« bling, and that there were ſtones built under it to 
% {upport it, but that they ſerve no purpoſe there, and 
* that without them it would ſtand ſuſpended in the 
air (209).” TYP Cos) Vogager d. 
[FF] . . . We are not very certain that am architect 228 Part t. 
is capable of ſuch a piece of art.] Upon this head I * pag. K* 
can quote an authority which is not at all a contempti- vba 1643. 
ble one; it is the declaration which was made by one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſcholars of the famous Gaſ- 
ſendi. His words are as follow (210). * I ſhall ſay (210) Bernier, 
nothing of that pretended ſuſpenſion of the iron , 22 A. 
tomb of Mahomet at Mecca, between magnets of — Anh 4 
equal force, ranged ſo as to form a Kind of vault, pag. 322, 323. 
„as was antiently told of the iron horſe of Bellero- 
* phon: for it ſurpaſſes all human induſtry, either to 
«« procure ſeveral magnets of the ſame force, or to ap- 
«« ply them in ſuch a manner, as that the iron in the 
% middle ſhall not be more attracted on one fide than 
on another, or that the iron ſhould be throughout of 
* that ſhape, thickneſs, and temper which are ne- 
« ceſlary to its being equally attracted on all ſides ; 
« and it is certain that the ſmalieſt difference either in 
the load-ſtone, or the iron, or with regard to place, 
« would prevent an equilibrium. I can add, as I was 
* above a month at Giddo upon the Red Sea, at a ſmall 
«« diſtance from Mecca, that the tomb of Mahomet 
« never was at Mecca, but that it is at Medina, ſix 
*« or ſeven days journey from Mecca, and that in thoſe 
places no one ever ſpeaks of ſuch a thing as that 
* vault of loadſtone, or the hanging tomb.” Mr, 
Vallemont maintains the poſſibility of the ſuſpenſion of 
an iron tomb: let us hear how he proves it (24). (211) Voll- 
% Father Cabeus ſays that one day he be two mag- 3 
** nets, one over the other, at the A of about „ d Char 
4 four inches 3 after which he took a ſewing needle by tres, pag. 16). 
4 


ers 


'4 


the middle betwixt his finger and thumb, and moved 

* it deliberately backwards and forwards, between the 

two load-ſtones, in order to find out the exact mid- 

* dle, where the 12 being no more attracted by 

** the one ſtone than the other, ſhould remain ſuſpended 

in the air without touching any thing. It requires 

* ſome time, and a very nice hand, * that point 

exactly, and to ſuſpend the needle there; for it falls 

by the leaſt agitation of the air. However Cabeus 

at laſt ſucceeded in the experiment. The needle 

hung in the air between the magnets, without 

„touching any thing, and that agreeable phæno- 

« menon 2 while one might repeat four 

* long verſes. But as he was riſing to call ſome 

of his friends, the motion of the air broke, as 

* one may ſay, the innocent charm. Upon this that 

4% Philoſopher makes no difficulty to aſſert, that a 

* cheſt of iron might by the ſame means be ſuſ- 

pended in mid-air, in a room whoſe walls were 

* incruſted with load-ſtones, 7er me id 444 Po- 

* tuifſet etiam arca ferrea fieri, & in cubiculo Magnete 

* lapide parietato ita diſponi in medio acre, ut penderet. 

% Cabeus lib. 4. cap. 18. pag. 34. &, 335. This 

*« Jeſuit ſays ſo upon occaſion of the ſtory that goes ſo 

current, that the followers of the impious Mahomet 

* put his body into an iron coffin,, which hangs in the 

« air by the force of magnets, At the ſame time he 

& makes no doubt but it is a mere fable ; as in effect 

* it really is.“ After this Vallemont quotes the con- 

clulion of | the aboye-cited paſſage in Bernier, and 

takes him to taſk for having aflerted, . that it ſurpaſles 

all human induſtry to, ſucceed in fuch an experiment. 

2 theory, continues he (202), is ſufficxent evidently ta (313) Ibid. pas 
| þ F. Cabeys *7% 

ecides the 1 * againſt Mr. Bermer. I will venture 

to ſay that that experiment rather decides it in his 

your; for it requires, a great deal. af patience, and a 

wery nice hand, and after all it produces nothing which 

n laſt; and the. Tabjedt here is only a ſmall needle. 

From this you may judge of the difficulties which. are 

to be ſurmounted, in order to ſuſpend an i be- 

Ween 1 — pad — 0 P N N of the ame be- ,.. | 
"oP a bn 2 19 1 ux, 
ef with 12 — for after having told us Maho- 1% % A,, 

met's body was interred at Medina (2) and that it pag, 136. 


eſtabliſh the, contrary, and the experience of 
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/n) S« A downfall of Mahometaniſm for a long time [GG], and they ſay that when Mahomet 


Carolus i" P33 was aſked how 


long his Religion ſhould prevail, he extended his ten fingers, which they 


257 Feckſ. pretend ſignified that it ſhould laſt for a thouſand years, and that accordingly it ſhall 
* 1. come to an end in the year 1639 (m). I ſhall not examine whether the calculation be 


remains there 20 this day, without either iron coffin, or 

loadſtones, he adds theſe words: 7 do not pretend 10 

deny the poſſibility of the thing : 1 know that Dinocra- 

(e) Pin. libs 34+ tes () the famons archite2 built the dome of the tem. 

cape 14. ple Arſinoe at Alexandria of loadftone, by which 

means the iron flatue of that Princeſs hung in the middle 

of the temple without touching any thing. But there wwas 

mthing of this kind attempted in favour of Mahomet's 

(214) Quotati- Body. See above ( 214 ) what has been ſaid of the 
on (196). ſtatue Arſinoe. 0 i 

| [GG] There are ſeveral prediction: which have 

threatened the downfall of Mahometaniſm for a long 


(215) De Ratione time.) Bibliander (215) affirms, that there is a fa- | 


communi- emnium mous Prophecy among the Mahometans, which ftrikes 
Linguar. Conſe. 2 good deal of terror into all their hearts; viz. that their 
er Lan & Empire ſhall be ruined by the Chriſtian ſword. That 
$Sefie Saraceno- Prophecy is conceived in the following terms, as it is 
rum, pag- 47+ tranſlated from the Perſian into —_ — 7 
vitz (216). JImperator nefler veniet, Gentilium Regnum 

2 — 4. rubrum 2 — capiet, ſubjugabit ſeptem uſque ad 
47+ anno: Ethnicorum gladius fi non reſurrexerit, duodecim 
wuſque ad annos in cor dominabitur, domum ædiſicabit, vi- 

neam plantabit, hortos ſepe muniet, filium & filiam ba- 

bebit : duodecim poſt anos Cbriſtianorum gladius inſur- 

get, qui & Turcam retrortùm profligabit. i. e. Our 

* Emperor ſhall come, he ſhall take the Kingdom 

* of the Gentiles, he ſhall take the red evil, and 

* ſhall conquer for ſeven years; if the ſword of the 

1% heathens does not riſe again, he ſhall prevail over 

% them for twelve years, he ſhall build a houſe, 

4% plant a vineyard, ſhall wall his gardens about, ſhall 

% have a ſon and a daughter: twelve years afterwards 

(317) See Wolfi- «© the Chriſtian ſword ſhall ariſe, and drive back the 
1 « Turks.“ Sanſovin (217) publiſhed a book in the 
_ P's year 1570, in which he tells us that there is a Pro- 
phecy that the Mahometan law ſhall not laſt above a 

thoufand years, and that the Turkiſh Empire ſhall come 

(218) it was Se- do an end under the fifteenth Sultan (218). He adds, 
lim the 24 who that Leo the Philoſopher, Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
reigned at that ſaid in one of his books, that a light yellow family 
_— with its competitors, ſhall put the whole Mahometans 
to flight, and ſeize him who poſſeſſes the ſeven moun- 
tains. Familia flava cum competitoribus totum 1/maelem 
in fugam conjiciet, ſeptemgus colles poſſidentem cum ejus 
Monibus capiet. The ſame Emperor mentions a 
Pillar which was at Conſtantinople, the inſcriptions 
I which were explained by the Patriarch of that 

ty, to ſignify that the Venetians and Muſcovites ſhall 

take Conltantinople, and that after ſome diſputes they 
tall with common conſent chooſe a Chriſtian Emperor 

(319) Wolfius, and crown him (219). This flaxen family, which is 
« Memerabil, to prove ſo fatal to the Mahometans, makes ne recol- 
tom. a. Page 303. left a paſſage in Spon which I am going to quote. 
Of all the Chriſtian Princes, there is not one whom 

the great Turk is ſo much afraid of as the Czar of 

„ Muſcovy. . . Beſides, I have heard ſome Greeks ſay, 

* and among the reſt Manno Mannea, a Merchant 

* of Arta, and a min of genius and learning for that 

« country, that they had a prophecy among them, 

importing that the Turkiſh Empire ſhould be deſ- 

* troyed by a Chryſogenes nation, that is to ſay, a flaxen 

1 coloured one, which cannot be applied to any but the 

(220) Spon, Yoy- * Muſcovites, who are almoſt all of that colour (220)." 
q 7 This is mentioned in the Penſces diverſes ſur les Come- 
8 tes (221), upon occaſion of I know not what tradition 
ml ſpread abroad, that it is to the French 


which has been 
(231) Peg. 285. that the fates have promiſed the glory of demoliſhing 

de Turkes (222). See che remark [F] of the article 
(222) You will MARESTS (Fear dn. The Abyſlinian Prophecy 
hates in cu. ralkes only in general of a Chriſtian King born in a 
— this Northern country. Mtniionem facit Duret, Hiſt. des 
in the Penſees Langues fol. 575." cujuſtdam Prophetic, quam magni 
fur les Cometes, fiat Ain: quod nempè, aliquando Mecha, 
18.783. Medina, aheque fœlicis Arabia urbes, deftruentur, 
(233) Mahomecique & ejus ſymmyſtarum Gneres diſſipabun- 
GeV Befoldus, tur; heecque omnia facturus fit Ren aliquis Chriſtia- 
& See 2 nus, in regionibus ſeptentrionalibus natus: qui pariter 
eenum, page 48. yptum & Palteſtinam fit occupaturus (223). i. e. 
„ Dardtus, in Ais Fe of Languages, fol, $75. makes 


. 
4441 $5 . * 
* * 


juſt, 


*« mention of a certain Prophecy; which is in great 

«© credit with the Abyſſines: viz. that one time Mecca, 

«© Medina, and the other cities of Arabia the Happy, 

« Hall be deſiroged, and the aſher of Mahomet and tho/z 

6 7 bis fellow-impoſlors ſcattered, by a Chriſlian King, 

born in a Northern climate, who at the ſame time 

« ſhall make himſelf maſter of Egypt and Paleſtine. 

We are told that before the taking ot Dalmatia, there 

was a book wrote in Arabic concerning this Prophecy, | 

and that that book was found by the Chriſtians (224). (214) Se Hot: 
Wallichius (225) relates, that the Turks find in their ne, % Thejaurs 
Annals, that the Mahometan Empire ſhall ſubſiſt till Philologic, 

the arrival of the fair young men with yellow hair, (22) If Vita 
donec wveniant figlivoli biondi, id , flavi & albi filii Mah mis, pag. 
ex Septentrione flavis & albis capillis. Some would 153 2pud + hule 
have it that the Swedes are meant by this; but Anto- "i" Ec. 
nio Torquato, a famous Altrologer, applied it to the — 3 
King of Hungary (226). 1 ſhali take no notice of 

the Prophecy which was current in the days of the (229 fpud Le- 
Empreſs Theodora, that the deſtruftion of the Sa- , tn fn, 
racens ſhould be brought about by the Macedo- £7 J. 344, 
nians: for which reaſon the Emperor Monomachus ff fg. e e g, 
cauſed troops to be levied in Macedonia and ent 1. e 
to the Levant (227). The event did not confirm QUATO (An- 
that Prophecy, nor the Comments upon the pre- bond). 
dictions of the Emperor Severus, and thoſe of the Em- (227) Cedtenus 
peror Leo printed at Frankfort with cuts in the year pag. 9515. ey 
1597. That Comment had promiſed that the Ottoman Schultetum, ibid, 
Empire ſhould come to an end under Mahomet the 

third (228). The Comment of Philip Nicholas upon (228) Schultet. 
the Apocalypſe has not been more happy than that. %. 
This Lutheran Miniſter has foretold, by virtue of ſome 

words of St. John, that the Turkiſh Empire ſhould 

come to an end in the year 670 (229). Wolfius in his (229) Idem, ibid. 
Led. memorab. (230) has inſerted a piece which is en- fag 37+ 

titled Di ſcurſus de futura & ſperata Victoria contra . 
Turcam, e ſacris Prophetiis, aliiſque Vaticiniis, Prodigiis, (23c) Vol 2. 
& Prognofticis depromptus, ac noviter in lucem datus per Pas. 854, & /e7s 
Fohannem Baptiflam Nazarum Brixienſem, It was 

printed in the year 1570. The author diſcuſſes ſeve- 

ral prophetick paſſages of Scripture, and finds that 

whatever way he ſums them, and. calculates their nu- 

meral letters, that they mark the downfal of the 

Turks, and by that means an univerſal peace, for the 

year 1572, or 1575. The other oracles which he 

conſults, ſuch as certain prophetick authors, the ſigns 

which had a in the heavens, the conſtellations, 

all conſpire to make him conclude that the Turkiſh 

Empire, and the whole Mahometan intereit, was upon 

the brink of deſtruction ; that it could not eſcape ; and 

that we were almoſt upon the verge of the golden age, 

which is to eſtabliſh! an univerial peace throughout 

the earth. It is ſurprizing to think on Beſoldus (231) : (231) Conſider, 
he mentions both this treatiſe of Nazarus's, and of Legi & Sectæ 
another (232), which was wrote in the year 1480, %. pag. 48. 
and printed at Paris about the year 1520. In (232) De futuris 
theſe treatiſes a thouſand noble triumphs are promiſed ©/!/:2n0r4m 
the Chriſtians, which have proved no other than mere een 3 , * 
Chimeras; and yet after all this he aſſures us that the er nme i; 
Mahometan Empire draws near its end: he grounds Mop'//+r F abau- 
himſelf upon this, that the ſciences do not flouriſh a- e /rrer67en/e. 
mong them now as they did formerly. Hocque omnia, (237 Beſildus, 
licet wana & fanatica multis videantur, ac etiam rations Cin. Legs & 
temporis vel loci falli pofſint ; certum tamen multi habent, Scctæ Saracero- 
adpropinguare guogus duracenicæ legis ruinam. Nam ſane "> 148: 45: 
jam dia et, quod aiſciplina & eruditio: ab eadem receſſit (234) Konig, 
(233). The Sieur Konig tells us that Dr. Baſire, Chap. Hl, wer. & 
lain ta Charles the firſt King of England, as he pailed 25% * Sho 
through Leipfick for: London after the reſtoration of f 4 *, 
Charles the ſecond, declared that according to the Apo- "Aug, 661. 
calypſe we ſhould ſoon have a war with the Turks; 

that now was the time of the fifth vial; that the 

Turks ſhould be very ſucceſsful in that war and ſhould (235) Sce the 
attack the city of Rome, and that after that victory 75 — A _ 
their Empire ſhould decline and come to nothing, and nn a= 
that this was the belief of even their own {ages (234). Extract of the 
There was a book printed at Paris in the year 1686, 4% de a 
in Which was inferted\ a great number of Prophecies 2 ur Fag 
threatning the Oriental nations with ruin (23 Nen. 3 
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juſt, nor amuſe my ſelf in refuting things of that nature. But 1 muſt ſay in behalf of 
the Chriſtian Authors, that ſome of the followers of this impoſtor have publiſhed the 
moſt ridiculous fables concerning him. From them it is we learn that rice and the roſe 
ſprung from his ſweat HH]; and that the Angel Gabriel taught him the compoſition of 


ced by the Abbe Joachim, by St. Narſes Patriarch of the 
(230) S. Catalii Armenians, by St. Catal Biſhop of Trent (236), by 
7 9g rr St. Angelus the Carmelite, and Berobius (237) Patrenſis. 
I 1 The author, pretending that thoſe oracles had his moſt 
been wrote $. Ca- Chriſtian Majeſty in view, ex horts him to make war 
taldi Epiſcepi againſt the Turks. I ſhall not repeat here what I have 
Tn. laid in another place (238), to which the reader may 
have recourſe. I ſhall only (ay that among ſo many 
(237) | believe Prophets, who almoſt to a man have pronounced woe, 
wy OW m_ woe, againſt the Mahometan Empire, there are ſome 
* meeno who have promiſed the Mahometans a great piece of hap- 
pineſs. The Aſtronomers of Toledo in the thirteenth 
(238) In the ar- century publiſhed a prediction, that within ſeven years 
ticle of HERLI- diſputes ſhould ariſe among the ' Saracens, and that 
7 "ths remark they ſhould abandon their Religion, and embrace the 
[F] Goſpel. A Franeker Divine (239) repreſented the falſe- 
(239) Nicolaus neſs of this oracle to Comenius, in quoting to him a 
Arnoldus, D. 'Thefis in which Samuel des Marets had ſaid, that it 
curſ Theol'g- cn. ould be eaſy to prove from Scripture that the Turks 
— 228 and Tartars ſhall never be converied ; but that joining 
printed at Frane . 3 
ker in the year the remains of Antichriſt, they ſhould endeavour to 
1660. deſtroy. the Chriſtian Religion; that God by his mi- 
(240) Mareſius, Tacles ſhall prevent their deſigns. and that they ſhall 
Dip. 3. Th. 28. be entirely overwhelmed at the ſecond coming of 
apud Arnoldum, Chriit. It is not the account of the Millenarians 
Diſcurſ. beg. which Des Marets had to combat: for they pretend 
contra Comentum, that the Turks ſhall be converted. But I mutt quote 
an. what relates to the Aſtronomers of Toledo. Ac prout 
(*) Methedius ede ntu caruit illa Aftronomorum Toletanorum prædictio 
apud Wolf. rer. ante 400 annos edita, que ex Wendovero refertur in 
memor. T. 2. A. Additamentis Matthæi Pariſienſis ex edit. Londinenſi 
9 anni 1632, & juxta quam intra ſeptennium ab edito illo 
(t) che Oraculo oritura erat dubietas inter Saracenos, & erant 
ns ap. Wolfe l. relicturi Mahumerias ſuas, & futuri unum cum Chri- 
= ſtianis; ita non debemus nos facile laftare nova ſpe con- 
ct) Secundum werfimis Turcarum, que nu/quam in Dei Verbo promiſſa 
&ropbetiam He- ef} (24c). There are alſo ſome who. foretel great con- 
braam d Bemecbo queſts to the Turks; ſaying, that they ſhall make 
2 inroads even into Flanders and Picardy. Read the 
833 05. following quotation. I ſhall place thoſe which the 
ſerve that in author makes in- the margin without making the leaſt 
Wolfius, pag. m: alteration in them. 2uam (ſenectutem imperii Tur- 
woos _ Be _ cici) etiamſi nondum agnoſcant plurimi Gogiticam prius 
dies — expettantes irruptianem, vel militig Turcice Coluniam 
777 (*) dedudtionem, tim Picardiæ, Flandriæ & Bra- 
antie (+), imo omnium omnino regionum (|) per Tur- 
% Ecelfia Man cas, praceſſuras incurfiones ; nos tamen de Turcica ſenec- 
a res · tuate præſenti non vaticinia tantum, ſed alia etiam in- 
: dicia reddunt certiſſimos (241). You will find a ſupple- 
ment to all this in Remark [B] of the article of An- 
Toxn1l0 ToRQUATO. . 155 
Tar origin of If we aicribed all theſe prophetick threatnings to 
— prophetic one cauſe, we ſhould deceive ourſelves. TY — 
enenyp-*" fy which le bave to comfort themſelves, by 
OT HE: Tons: bas for oo via of a furious perſecutor, makes 
them eaſily find that ruin in the Scripture prophecies, 
or in ſome other ſources. In theſe you ſee people 
who propheſy from credulity and illuſion. A deſire to 
encourage people and diſſipate their fears, obliges others 
to pretend that the Scripture, Prodigies, and a great 
many other Prognoſticks, promiſe the ruin of the power 
which they are afraid of to be near at hand. Theſe 
are they who predict from political views. They who 
deal in this kind of prediction, in order to encoura 
their troops, are Prophets of the ſame claſs. There 
are ſome who propheſy from à view of raiſing diſ- 
turbances in the country of an enemy; for inſtance, 
in order to excite the Greeks, who acknowledge the 
great Turk for their Sovereign, to take up arms againſt 
their maſter. Theſe belong to another claſs ; they 
- ought to be called Prophets of Sedition. You may, 
for me, rank in any claſs you pleaſe, the Pagans of 
whom St. Auguſtin takes notice, who ſpread abrgad 
a prophecy, according to which the Chriſlian Religion 
was to be deſtroyed after ic had ſtood 365 years. E xcogita- 
werunt neſcio ques verſus Graces, tanguam conſulenti cui- 
dam divino oraculp effuſos, ubi Chriſtum quidem ab hu- 
jus tanguam ſacrilegii crimine faciunt innocentem e Pe- 
trum autem maleficia fecifſe ſubjungunt ut coleretur, 
Cbriſti nomen per 365 annas : deinde completa memorato 


{2 41) Schultetus, 


a ragout, 


numero annorum, fine mora ſumeret finem (242). St. (242) aygyq;. 
Auguſtin, in computing thoſe 365 years after the Re- nus, 4 Circ, 
ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, diſcovers that they expired Dei, lib. 18. 
one year before the Heathen Religion received its mor- pF 53: Se the 
tal blow, as we may fay, by the demolition of its tem- Explicar wry 
ples. Sequenti anno, conſule Manlis Theodoro, quando, prealyp/e, ch. fc. 
jam ſecundim illud oraculum demonum aut figmentum pog· 231. of the 
hominum, nulla eſſe debuit religio Chriſtiana, quid per Dutch edition. 
alias terrarum partes forfitan factum fit, non ſuit _ 
perquirere. Interim quod ſcimut, in civitate notiſſima 
eminentiſſima Carthagine Aphrice Gaudentius & Towvius 
comites Imperatoris Honorii, quarto decimo calendas Apriles 
falſorum Deorum templa everterunt, & fimulachra frege- 
runt (243). St. Auguſtin obſerves that a great num- (243) ldem, 
ber of Heathens were converted, by reflecting upon the Auguſt. ibid. 
falſeneſs of that oracle. As for the motives of thoſe Cp. 54 
who divulged it. Tanta ghria ejus (Chriſti) Ecclefia 
aufta . . . accidit ut Gentiles" gui viderent ecclefiam 
Chriftianam tanta gloria auttam, adeoque immenſa clari- 
tudine illuſtratam, invidia tabeſcentes, quo ſolatio aligus 
lenirent de Chriſtianorum gaudio & incrementis concep- 
tum marorem & amicorum acerbitatem, novum oraculum 
confinxerunt, atque ore omnium diffamarum Græcis qui- 
buſdam wer fibus præcinentes Chriſt ianum religionem 36 
annis duraturam,quorum 313 jam prope elapfi e ent (244). (244) Baronius, 
Some of thole who have promiſed great conqueſts 2d ann. 414. 
to the Turks, have been determined to it by degrees num. 17. pag. m. 
by the hatred which they had conceived to the houfe 13% 
of Auſtria : whether that hatred rendered them fana- 
tick, or they only feigned viſions; But ſome others 
have been led entirely by the ſyſtem, which they had 
formed upon the prophecies of the Apocalypſe, con- 
cerning Gog and Magog, &c, I have lately been told 
that a famous Miniſter of Amſterdam, during the fiege 
of Vienna in the year 1683, had preached that the 
Turks ſhould take that city; for which prediction be 
depended upon ſome paſſages in the Scriptures ; and 
that the raiſing of the fiege threw him into ſuch-a 
chagrin that he died of it. It was not becauſe he 
wiſhed, as Drabicius would have done, that the Turks 
20 make a progreſs in Germany; but that it grie- 
ved him to be miſtaken. However that be, we may 
conclude that they who have dealt in revealing futu · 
rities concerning the Turk, have miſtaken their time: 
when they threatned the Mahometans with ruin, they 
have triumphed ; and on the contrary when they 
have promiſed them conqueſts, they have loſt battles, 
and provinces, as we have . ſeen ſince the year 
1683 (245). But we muſt obſerve that even in the (245) See the ar- 
days of Drabicius there were people in Holland, who ticle KOTTE- 
promiſed that the Turk ſhould be deſtroyed. There RUS, remarks 
were two very difterent pamphlets publiſhed at Leyden [4] and [GC]: 
in the year 1664. The firſt was entitled de Tartaro- 
rum irruptione ſuccintta Difſertatia (246), and the other (246) The Fle- 
a Paræneſis ad Chriſtianos, ſuggereris conſilium ad eos li- miſh Tranſlation 
berandos, & opprimendos Turcas.. In the firſt Holland is upon the oppo- 
is threatned with irruptions of the Tartars, if it did ſite page. 
not furniſh a large ſum of money for raiſing ſuch an 
army as was neceſſary for the war againſt the Turks. 
The other promiſes the conqueſt of the Turkiſh Em- 
pire, provided there were great Levies made of men 
and money, and it points out in what manner that 
conqueſt was to be divided, | >. og” 
[HH] Rice and the Roſe ſprung from his feveat:] 
Two learned Maronites give the following account f 
this tradition (247). Jnepte Mohamedis ſequaces tanfar (247) Gabriel 
bulantur, ortam eſte (orizam) ex. ip/ſius Mohamedis ſudore Sionita & Jonn- 
antequam mundo ſe mani feſtaret, mundum infeftaret pens = . 
dixerim, cum Thronum Dei circuibat in Patadiſo: Deu ft. Urbibus, 
enim conver ſus yeſpexit eum, Mobamedes pre pudore fu» page 5 
davit, tergenſque digito ſudorem, 'ſex extra Paradiſum py 
guttas miſit, ex quarum una roſa, ex altera oriza pro- 
ductæ ſunt, ex reliquis quatuor, guatuur Mobamadis ſocii 
nati ſunt. Here is a fable which exceeds the maſt 
abſurd viſions of the Chriſtian Legendaries. Maba- 
met, ſay his followers, made a tour round the threne 
of God, before he appeared in the world; God tur- 
ing about beheld him, and Mahomet ſweat for ſhame, .. 


and wiping away the ſweat with bis finger he threw ' 


fix drops of it out of Paradiſe, from one of which 
1 ſprung 


(243) Balzac, 
Entretien Go chap» 
2+ pag · m- 7 
Compare this 
with remark 
(0D) of the ar- 
Licic }UNO. 


(249) That com- 
poſition Was as 
follows. Solent 
(Arabes) frequen- 
ter ape pul- 
mento qu am 
Heriſe 2 quod 
ex tritico prtus 
derrfto conficiunt, 

ſolt exficcan- 
dum expunitur, 
tum in urna con- 
tunditur donec 
emundetur, poſtre- 
_ pingui carne 
fimal ceuitur, 
donec caro con ſu- 
matur, quod Jane 
palato non eft in- 
gratum. Gabriel 
Sionita & Jo. Eſ- 
ronita, de von- 
zullis Oriental. 
Urbibus, 


(2:0) Gabriel 
Sion. Jo. Eſron. 
ibid. 


(251) If lam not 
miſtaken they 

here mean Moba- 
medes Ben Caſem, 
from whom they 
quote bag 2. © 

the Hortus rerum 


(252) Ricaut's 
State of the Otto- 
man Empire, pag« 
322. | 


(253) Beſpier, 
Remarques Curi- 


tu ſen, pa g · 625. 
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a ragout, which enabled him to perform extraordinary feats in the field of love [I]. 
As for what remains, the Religion of this famous teacher has been ſubject to the tame 
inconvenience, which was obſerved to have affected the birth of Chriſtianity, and that of 
the Lutheran Reformation ; for after he began to aſſume the character of a Prophet, there 
aroſe a great many falſe Prophets [XK], and his followers were ſoon divided into dif- 


ſprung the Roſe, from another Rice, while the other four 
produced the four Companions of Mahomet. * What 
„ do you think, ſays Balzac, of the viſion of the 
** Arabians, who have robbed Venus of the Roſe, to 
„ beſtow it upon their Prophet Mahomet, and who, 
as Buſbequius ſays in his narrations, maintain that 
the firſt Roſes ſprung from the ſweat of that great 
Prophet? Do not you admire their Chronology, 
which would have it that there never were Roſes 
in the world before the reign of Heraclius (248) ?” 

[IT] The Angel Gabriel taught him the compoſition 0 
a ragout which enabled him, &c.] He boaſted of ha- 
ving learnt of the Angel Gabriel that the virtue of 
this ragout (249) was to ſtrengthen the reins. Upon 
eating once by the command of the Angel, he had 
vigour ſufficient to encounter forty men ; and upon 
another occaſion he had to do with forty women, with- 
out being fatigued for it (250). Mohamedes . . . af 
firmabat . bac pulmentum à Gabriele Angelo ſe 
edotum fuiſſe, & utilitatem ejus, eodem Angelo teſte, in 
eo conſiſtere, ut renes corroboret. Yuandogue Angeli juſſu 
Mohamedes ex eo edens una nocte pugnavit adwver ſus qua- 
draginta wiros, aliaſque quadragies indefatigatus rem 
cum feminis habuit. Sane hac, anuum delirantium fa- 
Bellas aut alicujus Moſlemanice ſectæ oforis calumnias 
efſe opinaremur, niſi prafatum authorem juris peritiſſi- 
mum eumdemgue ob ſeguentiſſimum Mohamedis ſectatorem 
ea omnia diſertè Arabica fiylo, capite de quorundam cibo- 
rum deletu & utilitate videremus referentem (251). 
i. e. Mahomet . . . affirmed . . . that the com- 
*« poſition and uſe of this ſoup was taught him by 
the Angel Gabriel, &. We ſhould certainly con- 
ſider theſe ſtories as the fables of crazy old wo- 
men, or the calumnies of ſome of the enemies of 
the Mahometan ſect; were it not that the afore- 
* ſaid author, who was deeply learned in the law, 
and at the ſame time a very devout follower of Ma- 
* homet, has directly related them in Arabick, in 
his chapter concerning the choice and uſe of cer- 
„ tain meats.” Here we have a grave Mahometan 
author who relates theſe infamous ſtories of his Pro- 
phet ; wherefore we ought not to ſuſpect that the Chri- 
ſtians or Jews invented theſe tales to blacken the cha- 
rafter of that impoſtor : and thus, though we ſhould 
not read in the Alcoran that the pleaſures of the en- 
counters between the two ſexes ſhall every time con- 
tinue for fixty whole years, yet we ought not the leſs 
to conſider it as a Mahometan tradition. But that 
every one may have the better opportunity of judging 
of this, I muſt quote a paſſage from which we learn 
that Pocock, who was ſo much verſed in reading the 
Mahometan authors, makes no mention of any ſuch 
tradition. Here is a note of Beſpier's upon what Ri- 
caut (2 5 2) tells us, that the falſe prophet promiſed a 
Paradiſe well flocked with beautiful women, the enjoy- 
ment of whom ſhould give exce//ive pleaſure . . . which 
ſhould continue for fixty whole years without interrup- 
tion (253). * The Alcoran does not in the leaſt ſpe- 
* cify the time of the duration of theſe pleaſures. 
Baudier, in page 661 of his hiſtory of the Turks, 
does not ſcruple to extend it to fifty years. This he 
either took from Vigenere page 208 of his illuſtra- 
tions of Chalcondylas; or both theſe authors took 
it from ſean Andreas page 72 where he ſays the ſame 
thing. I ſhould not find fault though they had co- 
pied him in an infinite number of places, as they 
have done, eſpecially upon the pleaſures of Paradiſe, 
where they have tranſcribed four or five pages al- 
moſt verbatim, But what I cannot pardon is, that 
neither the one nor the other ſo much as name him 
in one of thoſe paſſages where they copy him. As 
for the reſt, I know not whether La Zuna mentions 
thoſe My years, as Andreas affirms ; but Pocock, 
who has been very exact in deſcribing all that the 
Mahometans fay of the joys of Paradiſe ſays no- 
thing either of the Hy years of Andreas, Baudier, and 
Vigenere, nor of the ſixty years of our author: he 


Vor, VII. 


ferent 


« only tells us that thoſe infidels aſſert, that there 
„ ſhall be an hundred different degrees of pleaſure in 
*« Paradiſe, the leaſt of which ſhall be ſo great, that 
God ſhall beſtow upon each of the faithful the vi- 
„ gour of an hundred men, that they may be able to 
* taſt it without being quite overwhelmed by it. Ko- 
& wat miat ragiol." 

Let us here wonder at the weakneſs of mankind: 
Mahomet, though he praQtiſed and taught the greateſt 
exceſs of lewdneſs, nevertheleſs made a t number 
of people believe, that God had eſtabliſhed him the 
founder of the true Religion. Did not his life very 
ſtrongly refate that pretence ? For according to the 
obſervation of Maimonides, the principal character ot 
a true Prophet is to deſpiſe the pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
eſpecially that which is called the venereal. *©* Liceat 
« hic adſcribere que habet Maimonides in Moreh, J. 2 
c. 40 ubi quomodo probandi fint Pſeudoprophete, docet 
* his verbis. Modus autem talem probandi, eſt ut 
" 28 perſonæ ipfius animadvertas, & in 
« facta ejus inquiras ; & converſationem obſerves ; 
« ſignum autem præcipuum quo dignoſcatur eſt, fi ab- 
«« dicaverit voluptates corporeas & eas contemptui ha- 
„ buerit, (hic ſiquidem primus eſt gradus ſcientia præ- 
*« ditorum, multo magis prophetarum) inprimis vero 
«« ſenſum illum qui juxta Aiſtotelem opprobrio nobis 
« eſt, ac. turpitudinem rei Venerez ; ideoque hoc in- 
«« dicio detexit Deus omnes falſò de afflatu prophetico 
«« gloriabundos, ut ita patefieret veritas eam indaganti- 
„bus, & ne in errorem inducantur (254).” You (254) Edward 
muſt not ſay that no one was impoſed upon; and Pocock, Nets 
that they who attached themſelves to Mahomet, were 1 
excited to it by mere ſelf. love, while they were all the pag. 181. 
time ſenſible of his impoſtures. It would be impoſſible 
to ſupport this pretence. The gregteſt part of his diſ- 
ciples rejected the news of his death, as a lye which 
was incompatible with his heavenly miſſion, and in 
order to undeceive them, it was neceſſary to prove from 
the Alcoran that he was to dye (255). Wherefore it (255) Se Po- 
is certain that they ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed — * * 
upon by his words. Now, when people are once pre- 
poſſeſſed with the opinion that ſuch a man is a Pro- 
phet, or an eminent ſervant of God, they can more 
eaſily believe that crimes are not crimes when he com- 
mits them, than that be is capable of a crime. This 
is the effect of the fooliſh prejudice, which a great many 
narrow minds are ſubject to. Did not Seneca him- 
ſelf ſay it would be eaſier to prove that drunkenneſs 
is a virtue, than that Cato was guilty of a ſin in get- 
ting drunk ? Catoni ebrietas objetia eft : at facilius effi- 
ciet quiſquis objecerit, hoc crimen honeflum, quam turpem 
Catonem (256). Mahomet's followers likewiſe faid in (256) Seneca, 
their hearts; it is better to believe that lewdneſs is no % 7ranquilltare 
vice, ſince our great Prophet is given to it, than to Au, 2 155 
believe that becauſe he is given to it, he is not a great P85 n. 274 
Prophet. We ſee inſtances of this prejudice every day : 
if a man has once acquired the reputation of a great 
zealot for orthodoxy, if he has ſignalized himſelf of- 
ſenſively and defenſively in diſputes againſt Hereſy ; 
you will find more than half the world ſo prepoſſeſſed 
in his favour, that it will be impoſſible to make them 
acknowledge, that he has done amiſs in doing things 
which they would condemn in any one elſe. St. Paul 
has only ſaid that an unbelieving wife ſhould be ſanc- 
tified by the believing huſband (257); but if he had (257) The fir 
ſpoke according to the notions of thoſe people, he Epiſtle to the 
would have ſaid that whatever belongs to an ortho- Corinthians, ch. 
2 believer, and whatever he does, is ſanctified in l“ r. 74» 

im. 

[KK] There aroſe a great many falſe Prophets.) I 
remember the Exordium of a Sermon of Mr. Daille's ; 
it turned upon this thought, that no ſooner does God 
promulgate his true Word, than the Devil raiſes up 
falſe teachers to ſpread abroad heretical doctrines. In 
the days of the Apoſtles he raiſed up a Cerinthus, an 
Ebion, &c. And i in the times of the Reformers, a 
John of Leyden, a David George, a Servetus, and a 

Socinus. 
4 R 
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(n) Intitled, The 
Life of Mabomet, 


o The French 
Tranſlation was 
publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam in the 
year 1698, 


258) In the ar- 
ticle of LU- 
THER, remar 
[CC]. | 


(259) See Hottin- 
ger, EN. Orient. 
lib. 2. Cap» 3» Page 
258, 

(260) Idem, ibid. 


(261) Idem, pag · 
3 59s 


MAH 


ferent ſects. I am leſs aſtoniſhed at his boldneſs with 0 * to the promiſe of the 


Paraclete, than at that of ſome Arabian Authors, who boa 


of having read copies of 


the New Teſtament, which contained things concerning Mahomet, which the Chriſtians 
have eraſed [LL]. I know not whether we may believe what ſome ſay, that Mahomet 
declared that there was only a third part of the Alcoran which was true [ MM]. 

Whoever would ſee a chronological ſeries of the actions and adventure of this falſe 
Prophet, ſupported by very good authorities, and a pretty detail of circumſtances, needs 
only read Dr. Prideaux's book (n). It has been tranſlated from Engliſh into French (o) 
ſince the firſt edition of this Dictionary. We find in that work, among other things, 
a great many proofs that Mahomet was an impoſtor, and that he made his falſe doctrine 
ſubſervient to his luſtful appetite (p). One of thoſe proofs is deduced from this, that the 9% rden, 


Pag. 158 


variations of his prophetic * correſponded with the changes which his own private Me of Able, 


intereſt underwent [ NN]. 


Socinus. The aim of the Devil is to thwart the pro- 

ſs of the truth; for it was natural to believe that 

e Jews and Heathens would deſpiſe the Goſpel, when 
they ſaw a great many ſes among thoſe who practiſed 
it. In like manner there was reaſon to believe that 
the Roman Catholics would deſpiſe and inſult the Re- 
formation, when they ſaw Luther, Zuinglius, Mun- 
cer, and Calvin taking different roads, and maintain- 
ing diſputes with ſeveral heads of parties, who, ac- 
cording to their example, had left the Romiſh Com- 
munion. Upon this there preſently aroſe two objec- 
tions. The firſt is, that if thoſe people had been in- 
ſpired by God, they would have ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage. 2. Put the caſe that there was a neceſſity of 
quitting the ancient doctrine, among ſuch a number 
of new ſects, which ought we to chooſe ? It were bet- 
ter to remain as we are, than to examine whether one 
of thoſe ſects is in the right, and which is that true 
ſet. The event has not confirmed theſe conjectures 
according to their full extent ; for though it cannot be 
denied that the multitude of falſe teachers who aroſe 
in the firſt age, and formed ſo many parties in the 
boſom of the infant church, did a great deal of hurt 
to the good cauſe, yet they did not do near ſo much 
as the Devil might have expected from them. Pyr- 
rhoniſm made but a very ſmall progreſs, for reaſons 
which I have already mentioned (258). This obſer- 
vation may be applied to the times of Luther and 
Calvin. Thoſe two great Reformers did not make all 
the progreſs which they would have made, had they 
been united in the ſame opinions, and if all thoſe who 
combated the Romiſh Church had ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage. Their diſcord occaſioned a prejudice againſt 
them, which retained great numbers in the Popiſh 
Communion : however, in ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, 
the Proteſtant Religion gained ground in a ſhort time, 
and acquired a durable ftrength. But in the mean 
time, all the world may be able to judge that the 
Devil purſues his intereſt with great addreſs, if he 
thwarts the progreſs of a new ſcheme of Orthodoxy, 
in the manner that Daille ſuppoſes; but it is not eaſy 
to conceive, that after having raiſed up a Mahomet to 
eſtabliſh a falſe Religion, he ſhould oppoſe him with 
the ſame obſtacles as the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Whence comes it then that falſe Prophets, the emiſſa- 
ries of Satan, ſhould endeavour to deftroy Mahomet- 
aniſm in its birth ? Whence is it that Mahomet has his 
rivals who boaſt of the heavenly inſpiration as well as 
he (259)? Why did Muſeilema his diſciple abandon 
him, in order to form a ſeparate ſect (260) ? Why did 
one Aſwad, one Taliha, and one Almotenabbi, aſ- 
ſume the characters of Prophets, and draw after them 
all the followers they could (261) ? It is not eaſy to 
account for theſe phænomena, except we ſuppoſe that 
the bad angels are as much divided among themſelves 


- as men are, or that men, without the inſtigation of the 


Devil, take it in their heads to eitabliſh falſe ſects. 
The heads of ſects, which I have juſt now named, 
treated Mahomet upon the footing of a falſe Prophet ; 
but after his death there aroſe others, who without 
calling his authority in queſtion, diſputed concerning 
the meaning of the Alcoran. The two great ſets 
which formed themſelves at firſt, viz. that of Ali and 
that of Omar, ſubſiſts to this day. Was it not labour- 
ing to the detriment of Mahometiſm to ſuffer this? Was 
2 the Devil's intereſt? 
owever great this difficulty may appear, there ma 

ſeveral anſwers be made to it. One may ſay that it 


hat is ſaid of his amours is very ſtrange. He was jealous 


10 


is of no great conſequence to the Devil that a falſe 
Prophet be thwarted by falſe Prophets, and that each 
of thoſe impoſtors debauch the followers of his rival : 
the Devil loſes nothing by this; he has an equal in- 
tereſt in them, whether they follow Mahomet, or 
Muſeilema, or Almatenabbi. The engagements, the 
wars, and all the kinds of diſorders which theſe divi- 
ſions produce, are a more pleaſing ſpectacle to the 
enemy of mankind, than the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of one falſe ſe& could be. Beſides, it is very 
capable of flattering the pride of an ambitious ſpirit, 
to ſhew that he can eſtabliſh Mahometiſm, in ſpite of 
a thouſand obſtacles. Has he not ſome reaſon to hope, 
that if he can favour that ſect with a marvellous 
growth, although it be oppoſed in its birth by other 
ſets, he ſhall ſtamp it with a mark of Divinity, and 
make himſelf the ape of God, who has never more 
ſenſibly diſplayed protecting power over the Chriſtian 
Religion, than in preventing the bad effects of the he- 
reſies and ſchiſms of the firſt age? 
[LL] Some Arabian authors boaſt of having read co- 
pies of the New Teftament, which contained things con- 
cerning Mahomet, which they pretend the Chriſtians have 
eraſed.) They who are the leaſt apt to be credulous 
are ſtaggered, when they fee grave authors affirm cer- 
tain things with a great apparatus of circumſtances, 
and as if they had been eye - witneſſes of them. It is 
therefore worth the while to ſhew by remarkable ex- 
amples, that theſe kind of affirmations are ſometimes 
deceitful, What ſtronger inſtance can I produce of 
this, than that which is contained in the following 
quotation ? There you will find a Mahometan, who 
aſſerts that a Chriſtian ſhewed him a copy of the New 
Teſtament, in which there were a great many things 
which plainly and expreſly related to Mahomet, and 
that there is not another copy like it extant. Inter 
nomina ſeu titulos blaſphemi impoſtoris Paracletum nu- 
merant, teſie Al Jannabio: gain & alids in loco non 
uno, ante Evangelia d Chriſtianis corrupta expreſſam 
ejus faftam mentionem fibi facile perſuadent, idque ab 
ip/is Chriſtianis edo&i, ut refert Author modo laudatus ; 
Mohammodem ci. AlSelencium, neſcio quem, à Sa- 
cerdote quodam magni inter Chriſtianos nominis didicifſe 
nullibi extare Ewangelii exemplar incorruptum, quam 
apud fe unum, ac Pariſiis alterum, atque e ſuo multa 
coram ipſis legiſſe, in quibus multa & perſpicua de Mo- 
hammede narrarentur (262). (262) Pocock, 
[MM] Some ſay that Mahomet declared, that there * 3 . Hp. 
bas only a third part of the Alcoran which was true.] 155 a= And 
F. Joſeph de Saint Marie, a bare-footed Carmelite, 
and Apoſtolic Miſſionary in the Kingdom of Malabar, 
aſſures us (263), that the inhabitants of Maſcati pique (263) In the 
themſelves upon being the moſt faithful obſervers of book _— 
the Law of Mahomet ; and pretend that Mahomet 2 3 
declared, that of twelve thouſand words which are ;,j; printed at 
contained in the Akoran, there are only four thouſand Rome. The | 
true. When one refutes them upon any point, and Journ! of lieg 
they are at a loſs to defend themſelves, wy / 22 this ok ly 
: a 8 
among the number of the eight thouſand falſe words. mention of it. 
A very convenient way this of recovering themſelves 
from any blunder that they may commit in a diſ- 
ute. 
F [NN] The variations of his prophetic ſpirit correſpond- 
ed with the changes which his own private my un- (264) EI dean! 
derauent.] I 1 here make uſe of Prideaux's Life of atm 
words (264). « Almoſt his whole 4/coran has been Fs. 155 
« (*) ſo contrived as to anſwer ſome private deſign of (*) Richard 
« his own, according as occaſion required, If there Cinfucar'e, © 10 
: 4% was 
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to the laſt degree, and yet he behaved patiently enough with reſpe& to the amours of her 
whom he loved the moſt of all his wives [OO]. He never could prevail upon himſelf 
to put her away, and he employed the great machines of his revelations, to put a ſtop to 
the reproaches with which ſhe was loaded, and to remove the offence which his friendſhip 
for an infamous wife gave. His followers at laſt became ſatisfied of her virtue; for they 


received 


« was any new thing to be ſet on foot, any objeftion © a flate of widowhood, though ſome of them were 

«« againſt himſelf or his Religion, to be anſwered; „ very young, as particlarly Ayeſha, who at that 

« any difficulty to be ſolved ; any diſcontent among * time was not quite ten years old, and who lived 

« the people to be appeaſed ; any ſcandal to be re- 48 years afterwards, which in that hot climate they 

„% moved; or any thing elſe to be done for promot- „ conſidered as a very ſevere conſtraint (267). (269) Prideaux's 

ing his deſigns, he commonly had recourſe to the You ſee in theſe words of Dr. Prideaux, that the Life of Moberer, 

«© Angel Gabriel for ſome new revelation ; and pre- fame woman, whom I have mentioned above under the bs. 153, &c. 

* ſently he publiſhed ſome addition to the Alcorar, name of Aaiſce (268), was named heb. The two (263) In remark 

which was proper to anſwer the ends he propoſed at authors which I have quoted in that place, have made [ZZ], quotati- 

« that time, in ſo much that it has been almoſt en- uſe of a wrong expreſſion ; they fay that Mahomet ®* (207). 

« tirely compoſed upon occaſions of that nature, to was interred in the tomb of Aaiſce; but as ſhe ſur- 

« produce his followers the effect propoſed. All vived him, they ſhould rather have ſaid that he (26%) Prideaux's 
2 Commentators ſufficiently own this, in carefully was interred in her chamber. So Dr. Prideaux has ex- Le of Habenct, 


e publiſhing the reaſons for which each chapter had 
* — ſent them from heaven. But this was the 
« cauſe of the numerous contradictions in that book. 
« For as the circumſtances and deſigns of the im- 
« poſtor varied, he found himſelf obliged to vary his 
retended revelations, which is a thing ſo well 
« known among thoſe of his ſect, that they all own 
% jt to be true. It is for this reaſon, that where 
.« thoſe contradictions are ſuch that it is impoſſible to 
« palliate them, they would have one of thoſe paſ- 
* 2 which claſh with one another, to be revoked. 
« And they reckon up, in the whole Alcoran, a- 


2 


(0 Johannes % bove (+) a hundred and fifty verſes which have 
Andreas, Gaa- 


_ Bs ** % could have fallen upon to remove thoſe contradic- 


* been thus revoked; this is the beſt expedient they 


« tions and inconſiſtencies. But in this they expoſe 
« to the laſt degree the levity and inconſtancy of the 
% author.” This proof of impoſture is a very ſtrong 


7 remark one: I have already ſpoke of it (265); but I muſt 


add here that it is extending it too far, to make uſe 
of it, without exception, againſt all the explicators 
of the Apocalypſe, who change their hypotheſes ac- 
cording as the general face of affairs takes a different 


(266) See the turn (266). However it is poſſible, that, ſometimes, 
Cabale Chime- 


2 to fanaticiſm, and that being able to perceive the bad 


the inconſtancy of thoſe people may be entirely owing 


ſtate of their own brains, they are as ſincere when 
they vary, as if they did not vary at all. We ought 
therefore to make a diſtinction here: and it is this, 
that they who change their Apocalyptical ſyſtem ac- 
cording to the public news, and always agreeably to the 

eneral aim of their writings, publiſh lies, either wil- 

ly or without knowing them to be ſuch. They very 
often play the impoſtor, but not always. 

[00] He was jealous to the laſt degree, and yet he 
behaved patiently enough with reſpect to the amours of 
her whom he loved the moſt of all his wives.) As he 
% had in a beaſtly manner abandoned himſelf to the 
« love of women, he was likewiſe extremely jealous 


preſſed himſelf (269). He tells us (270) © that Ayeha s. 134. 


cc 
«c 
«c 
«c 
cc 
«c 


the daughter of Abu-Beker was ſhe whom Mahomet (270) Ibid. page 
loved the moſt tenderly of all his aiv 139- 

and though ſhe was a gallant woman (*), ever en- ( Diſputatio 
gaged in one intrigue or other, Mahomet never could Chi. c. 6. 
pou upon himſelf to put her away. He there- Cm. in Als 
ore wrote the 24th chapter of the Alcoran, to ex . 28. 
culpate his wife, and at the ſame time to acquit him- 

ſelf to the world for keeping her. There he de- 

clared to his followers in the name of God, that 

all thoſe reports that went to Ayeſba's diſadvantage 

were falſe, and nothing but black calumnies, and he 

forbids them to mention them any more, denouncing 

at the ſame time the moſt dreadful puniſhments, 

both in this life and that which is to come, againſt 

thoſe who * dare to ſlander women of virtue. £4 
Mahomet having married her young (+), took 1 
care to have A inſtructed in all The ſciences 2 Ta 
which were in vogue in Arabia, eſpecially in 

the elegancy and politeneſs of their language, 

and the knowledge of their antiquities ; ſhe im- 

proved prodigiouſly under the care of her huſband, ; 
and became polite and learned. () She conceived . Pit. 7588 
a violent hatred to Ai, becauſe it was he who dif- n 


a > ein. lib. 1. c. 4. 
covered her incontinency and looſe behaviour to 46 Farar bis, 


« Mahomet.” Here is another proof of the tender- Abu! Fea, &c. 
neſs with which her huſband loved her. “ Sezwda was 


46 
16 
66 
«c 
cc 
«6 
cc 
cs 
cc 


the leaſt beloved of all Mahomet's wives (/) ; he had 75 wy 2 
even determined to put her away ; but ſhe diverted % 5 * 
his reſolution by the zeal with which ſhe begged fil! 6. 
to enjoy the title of Mahomet's wife, promiting him 

that ſhe ſhould demand nothing further, and that 

when it came to her turn to lye with him, ſhe would 

yield her piace to Ayeſha. Mahomet's paſſion for 

Ayeſha made him conſent very heartily to this treaty, 

and this Sewwda lived all her days in his houſe, in 

the terms which ſhe had impoſed upon herſelf (271).” 


Perhaps my readers willi think I ipeak improperly, (271) Prideaux's 


when I ſay that Mahomet behaved patiently with reſ- L Mabamet, 
of his wives. Wherefore, to prevent their going ped to the gallantries of her whom he loved the moſt Ps 43. 
% Alecran, cap. ** aſtray (), he threatened them with a puniſhment tenderly of all his wives; for they will imagine that 


= « twice as ſevere as that of other women, both in 


« this and the other world, if they proved falſe to him. 
„% And when ſome of his fo/fowers frequented his houſe 
«© too much, and converſed there with ſome of his 
«« wives, it gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that in or- 
« der to prevent the like for the future, he publiſhed in 


(t) Idem, ibid» “ the character of God theſe verſes in the Alcoran (+), 


« in which he tells them that they ought not to enter 
the houſe of the Prophet without permiſſion, and that 
«« if they were invited to dine at his houſe, they ought 
<< to depart immediately after dinner, without enter- 
ing into converſation with his wives: that although 
«© the Prophet was aſhamed to bid them be gone, yet 
% God was not aſhamed to tell them the truth. And 
* jn the ſame chapter he forbids his wives to ſpeak 
4% to any man, except with their faces veiled.” In ſhort, 
he carried this jealouſy even beyond the grave: for 
1% not being able to bear the thoughts that any elſe 
% ſhould have to do with them, though after his 


(1) luem, ibid, death (I), he ſtrictly forbad all his fo/lowwers ever to 


«« go near them as long as they lived; ſo that al- 
6 chor all other women, who were either divorced or 
1% become widowers were at liberty to marry again, all 


ls) Jobarnes 4 his wives were excluded from that privilege. Where- 
«Andreas, cap. 7 « fore all thoſe he left behind him (,) continued Rill in 


he believed her to be very innocent ; and in that caſe 
he ought not to be conſidered as a tender and jealous 
huſband, and at the ſame time inſenſible to the falſe- 
neſs of his wife. At this rate, wherein conſiſts that 
ſingularity of character which I have ſpoke of? I an- 
ſwer, that it does not appear that he was in any doubt 
about Ayeſha's gallantries. He was informed of them 
by Ali his ſon-in-law, and yet ſtill continued to treat 
him with the ſame friendſhip and confidence as for- 
merly, which to be ſure he would not have done if 
he had thought him guilty of calumny in ſo delicate a 
point as that. We muſt therefore believe that he was 
convinced of the truth of that report, and conſider 
beſides, that if the amorous intrigues of his wife had 
not been certain, people would not have traduced her 
in ſuch a manner as to oblige the impoſtor to have re- 
courſe to the authority of heaven to top their mouths. 
His followers, being once perſuaded that he ſpoke to 
them by God's commiſſion, had a reſpect not only for 
his perſon, but alſo for his wives and children. Where- 
fore, they were not capable of forging a ſlanderous li- 
bel againſt Ayeſha, but they were capable enough of 
perceiving the real diſſoluteneſs of her manners, to mur- 
mur at them, and complain of them as an inſupportable 
ſcandal which diſhonoured the man of God. And — 
2 m 
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received the interpretation which ſhe gave them of the words of their Law as Oracles[ PP]. 
Some Chriſtian writers give a very ridiculous account of the Mahometan credulity for 
miracles [2.2]. Mr. Simon has been cenſured for ſome things which he has publiſhed 


muſt farther be obſerved, that jealouſy is not always 
uniform in its cauſes and effects; it departs from its 
proper rules, from its ordinary courſe, oftener than 
pou think. There are ſome who would be jea- 
ous were they leſs paſſionately in love: the extreme 
degree of tenderneſs inſpires their breaſt with a confi- 
dence, which a ſmaller degree could not produce. 
There are ſome jealous people, who ceaſe to love as 
ſoon as they think themſelves betrayed. There are 
others, whom a known infidelity does not cure of their 
(272) All the love (272). Mahomet might very poſlibly be of this 
—_—_— laſt claſs with regard to his deareſt wife, We muſt 
the fone which reflect that he loved her always, and this is the prin- 
begins with this Cipal thing which we ought to conſider ; for if he 
complaint ofa had kept her only to avoid the ridicule, to which 
e BD. i he might have expoſed himſelf by putting her away, 
Teas ola Ty f* we ought only to have reckoned him patient out of 
traits Pune ing. policy, which is a very common thing among mankind. 
dele, &ec, There are not a few, who rather chooſe to live ſtill 
with a perſon whom they hate, than to expoſe them- 
ſelves by the noiſe which a rupture makes. 

[PP] His folloxwers .. . received the interpretations 
«ehich ſhe gave them of the words of their law as oracles.] 
Her credit, after the impoſtor's death, was ſo great 
as to prevent Ali from being made Caliph. She hated 
him for the reaſon which has been told in the pre- 
Sa ceding remark. Her hatred continued long ; for 
1 5 7 though Ali (273), as ſon-in-law of the impoſtor. had a 
page 140. right to the vacant throne, yet he was excluded from it 
three ſucceſſive times. The throne became a fourth time 
wacant, and Ali gained it at laſt ; but Ayeſha appeared 
in arms againſt him, and though ſhe did not ſucceed 
this way, ſhe however ruined him by raifing and fo- 
menting that revolt which at laſt proved the deftruftion 
% For ſhe died of Ali and his family. (*) Ayeſha ſurvived Mahomet 
2 rms" - 48 years, and had the happineſs to be in great repute 
cin. . 4, among thoſe of his ſe ; who gave her the title of Pro- 
Cap. 7. pheteſs, and mother of the faithful. She was the liu- 
ing Oracle of the jet, they conſulted her in all the diffi- 
cult points of their law, in order to learn of her what 
| c the legillatoi's meaning. Whatever her anſwers 
(+) Johannes avere, they (J) were received as oracies, and ever ſince 
| Anareas, Cap. 3. have been confidered among them as authentic traditions. 
All the traditions wvhich compoſe their Sunnah, came ac- 
cording to them from Ayeſha, or from ſome one of the 
ten companions of Mahomet ; this is the name which they 
give to thoſe ten men who firſt joined that impoſior. But 
the teſtimony of Ayeſha renders a tradition very authen- 
tic. Abdorrahman Ebn Auf holds the ſecond rank. It 
mult be obſerved, that it was not to her, but to Haph- 
(274) Prideawx, ſa the daughter of Omar, that Mahomet (274) gave 
tet th the charge of the box which contained his Apollolate. This 
is ſomewhat ſtrange ; for this daughter of Omar held but 
(7) Job. Andreas, he ſecond rank (4) in the affections of her huſband 
ade 2 Mahomet, ** In this caſket were contained all the 
*+ originals of his pretended revelations, which ſerved 
for materials to the Alcoran. . . . Aﬀter that book 
(5) Aubke, © was finiſhed, Abu-Beker (5) gave the original copy 
Atinpert Bibli- 3 
e g to Haph/a, to preſerve it in the ſame box. This 
2. Pocuckti Spec.“ lerves to ſhew the miſtake of John Andreas, who 
liſt. Arab, ag. pretends (4) that it was Ayeſba who had the charge 
362. of it. In cfie as this was a very conſiderable truſt 
among the Mahometans, is it probable that, if Aya 
{ 22 2 . ** had been put in poſſeſſion of it by the impeſlor him- 
, ele 1.2." © ſelf, Abu-Beker ſhould have attempted to dilpoſleſs 
metane. c. 2, © her of it, eſpecially conſidering that ſhe was his 
_ © own daughter? But Haphſa was conſiderably older 
6 ee 2 it was 3 ſor this reaſon 

that he rather choſe to conſign ſuch a preci 
(275) Prid-aux's e {rum to her care (275). a ann e 


Life of Mabuntt, One has ſome caule 'to be aſtoniſhed, that the Ma- 


« 


W hometan religion ſhould be ſo little advantageous to 
ors 2. the fair ſex (276), ſince it was founded by a man who 


was exceſſively laſcivious ; and its laws were committed 
to the charge of one woman, while another woman could 
give them what interpretation ſhe pleaſed. We have 
ſeen above that ye/ba was conſidered as a Propheteſs, 
tee) Mako. and an Oracle: the was a real ſhe-Pope among the 
Biblith. Orient. Mahometans. Herbelot (277) ſays that ſhe had a very 
upon the word great authority among them, even in matters doc- 


A 'ſebab, page S0. trine and religion, and that they JSrequently applied to 


tending 


her to learn ſome tradition of Mahomet, and that H 
pretended herſelf to condemn the Caliph Othman for im- 
piety. With all this power and credit ſhe ought to 
have put things upon a very favourable footing for her 
ſex. Whence comes it then that ſhe did not ? Was 
it, that ſhe was of the turn of ſome women, who are 
the foremoſt and the mott eager to ſpeak ill of their 
ſex ? May we conſider her as a proof of what peo- 
ple ſometimes ſay, that the authority of the men is. 
never greater than when a woman is upon the throne ; 
and that that of the women is never greater than when 


a man wields the ſceptre? I do not know what to 


think of it. The ſpeculative may exerciſe themſelves 
as much as they pleaſe upon this queſtion, But I de- 
fire you would conſider the influences, which the fair 
ſex had in eſtabliſhing the Mahometan religion, and 
how the paſſions of females ſoon ſowed the ſeeds of 
diſcord in its boſom. Do but trace the ſchiſm of 
Ali, and you will find that its ſource ſprung from the 
diſlolute manners of Heſba, of which he accuſed her 
to Mahomet. She never forgave him ; ſhe prevented 
bim three times ſucceſſively from riſing to the dignity 
of Caliph, and after he atcained it at laſt, ſhe formed 
a confederacy againſt him (278), and put herſelf at (278) Herbel t, 
the head of thirty thouſand men. She loſt the battle, ibid. and upon the 
was taken priſoner, and ſent to Medina, where ſhe * Ali, pag. 
died, and was buried near Mahomet: but the confe- 9 90. 
deracy which ſhe had formed to revenge the death of 
Othman did not die with her. Ali was at laſt killed 
under that pretence, and from thence proceeded a great 
ſchiſm which ſubſiſts to this day. | 

I cannot conclude this 3 without a ſmall piece A cx1Trc154 
of inaccuracy in the oriental library of Mr. Herbelot,, den Mr. Her- 
In the article of Aiſchah he ſays, that this widow of A 
Mahomet pretended herſelf to condemn the Caliph Oth- 
man of impiety : but in another place (279), he tells (279) In the ar- 
us, that having been conſulted by the faction which *i<!* of Cuban, 
were raiſing complaints againſt that Caliph, ſhe an- Fs — 
ſwered them, that they ought to admit him to repen- 
tance, and that h maintained this afterwards to Ali. 
I do not cenſure this as a contradiction, but as a rela- 
tion which is imperfect in both places. In the firſt 
place, we are to believe that this woman judged the 
cauſe of Othman, and that ſhe condemned him for 
impiety. Secondly, that the ſentence which ſhe pro- 
nounced was, that they ought to be ſatisfied with his 
repentance. Mr. Herbelot ſhould have joined theſe 
two facts together in the articles of Aiſchah and Oth- 
man, inſtead of telling them ſeparately, the firſt with- 
out the ſecond in one of thoſe articles, and the ſecond 
without the firſt in the other. This is an advice of 
conſequence to all authors of Dictionaries, and it is 
very difficult for them to avoid committing this fault. 
I am much afraid I have oftener than once guilty 
of it myſelf. 

[22] A very ridiculous account of the Mahometan 
credulity for miracles.) A Benedictin friar of the Low- 
countries publiſhed a book (280) in Latin and Flemiſh (280) Intitled, 
at Deventer in the year 1524, in which he has put TZ 42” 
off a great deal of idle traſh, and among the reſt the ©" 
following ſtory. A certain Genoeſe had ſuch a ſtrong 
curioſity to ſee the worſhip of the Moors or Saracens 
in their Moſques, that he ſtole into one of them, 
though he very well knew their cuſtom of putting to 
death all the Chriſtians who enter them, or obliging 
them to renounce their Religion, He had got into 
ſuch a crowd, that it was impoſſible for him to make 
his way out, when an accident happened to him, which 
required him to retire, I mean a preſſing occaſion of 
nature. He could not command himſelf, and ſoon af- 
ter he found that his life was in danger, becauſe 
the bad ſmell which came from him betrayed his miſ- 
fortune. He extricated himſelf out of this difficulty, 
by giving out, that having been coſtive for a long 
time, he came to recommend himſelf to Mahomet, 
and that he had received preſent relief. Upon this 
they took off his breeches, and you them up in the 
temple, crying a miracle! a miracle! Our friar tells 
us this ſtory in the following words: Cum ibi efſet in 
medio maxima multitudinis, & non poſſet exire, neceſſi- 
taſque ei veniſſet ſuper fluurs pondus corporis deponendt, 
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„e Di tending to extenuate the infamy of Mahometiſm (q). See the laſt chapter of his Hiſtoire 

_ — Critique de la Creance & des Coutumes des Nations du Levant. But if he has reaſon at 
bens. frompag- bottom, he deſerves to be praiſed z for we ought not to foment the hatred of evil, by de- 
$03 coat · 3'% ſcribing it more black and deteſtable than it really is; 


feercorizavit in femoralibus., Cum autem fertor effet in 

illa Moſchæa, omnes circumſpiciebant qui bujus fetoris 

cauſa fuiſſet. Inveneruntque ipſum | pine. Ly quem 

entes occidere, ille, qui forte linguam corum ſciebat, 

eis dixit, vel per interpretem mendacium hoe fignificavit, 

fſeilicet, quod cum ipſe non poſſet per longum t ha- 

bere beneficium wentris, intravit templum, ut Mahometo 

(431) Prognefti- ſe commendaret, & flatim habuit beneficium wentris. 
con Antichriſti, Foc autem audientes & credentes illi homines beſtiales, 
— 38. 2 275 acceperunt femoralia illa ſtercore inficta, & ſuſpenderunt 
ria Deventrieafs, in Moſchea, clamantes, miraculum ! miraculum (281) 
page 228, 2296 Thus you ſee how the one half of the world laughs 


at the other ; for doubtleſs the Mahometans know all 
the ridiculous ſtories that are told of the Monks; 
and though it were certain that they knew nothing 
about them, we might ſtill reaſonably enough believe, 
that a great many lies and idle fables go current a- 
mong them I ſets among the Chriſtians, 
If they were to hear this ſtory of the Flemiſh Monk, 
they would ſay perhaps, theſe able forgers of miracles 
hammer out very groſs ones for us: it is not that they 
want fkill to contrive very ſubtle ones, but they 
= thoſe for themſelves ; they drink the wine, and 
us the lees. | 


' MAHOMET II, the eleventh Sultan of the Turks, born at Adrianople the 24th 
of March 1430, was one of the greateſt men upon record, to ſpeak with regard to the 
qualities alone which are neceflary to a Conqueror; for thoſe of a good man are not to 
{4) See remark be found in his Life. It is not true that his mother was a Chriſtian (a). He very well 
1 deſerved the title of GREAT, of which he was very ambitious, and which the Turks do 
not fail to beſtow upon him [A]; for he diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of 
« two Empires, twelve Kingdoms, and two hundred conſiderable Cities. But his pro- 
« preſs was not the effect of a rapid courſe of revolutions, or a blind fortune, which, 
«© without the help of prudence, conducted him from victory to victory. The blood 
c which he loſt upon certain important encounters, ſhews that his advantages were * 
« diſputed with him. He raiſed ſieges, made precipitate retreats, and loſt battles ; 
| * but misfortunes, which cruſh ordinary ſpirits, gave him new courage, or rather in- 
222 5 « ſtructed him in what manner to behave for the future; and his judgment made him 
It. pag. 1. He ** repair g patience what he had loſt by impetuoſity. Indefatigable beyond imagi- 


ei Phranza, (c - 
ib. 1. cap. 13. nation, 


oftener than once opened a campaign very gloriouſly in Europe, and 


Barlet. de Ex- 66 ended it more ſo in Aſia ().“ His good fortune brought him into the world in an 
A enn. 4 age, wherein the valour of his enemies was infinitely well calculated to ſer off the glory 
Orig. Tc. Phil, Of his triumphs [BJ. There is no occaſion to have recourſe to the Turks in order to 


Lier. lib. 1. form a juſt idea of his merit; for the Chriſtians have raiſed monuments to his fame [C]. 
w 


20 He very well dſerved the title Ar 
hich the Turks do not fail to beflow upon him.) They 
« acknowledge that his conqueſts were the foundation 
and model of all the conqueſts of his ſucceſſors ; 
% who have found it an eaſy matter to purſce the path 
% which he had opened to them, cleared of all 
« difficulties. Accordingly when they talk of him, 
*© they commonly ſuppreſs his name of Mahomet, 


* though in their language it bears the glorious ſig- 


(*) Anton. Geu- ©* nification of prai/ed or loved (*), and diſtinguiſh him 
2 * * from the reſt of their Sultans by the magnificent 
den. 1 * titles of Boiuc and Aboulfetch, of which the one ſig- 
« nifies great, and the other the father of victory. 
« He is reproached for his having ambitiouſly courted 
the firſt of theſe titles in his life time; but did he 
« not exert" himſelf ſufficiently to deſerve it? The 
4 Chriſtians themſelves have not diſputed it with him; 
« and it is agreed that he was the firſt of the Otto- 
« man Emperors, whom the weſtern nations dignified 
« with the title of Grand Seignor or Great Turk, 
« which poſterity has preſerved for his deſcend- 
{1) Guillet, Hg. 44 ants (1).“ | 
1 Il, [B] The vaber of his enemies a . . . well cal 
g. 8. culated to ſet off the glory of his triumphs.) This was 
a piece of * ſortune, which Alexander the Great 
could not boaſt of; for though he had numerable ene- 
mies to encounter in Aſia, he found them but weak 
ones, Wherefore he does not ſeem to have been the 
favourite of fortune to ſo great a degree as Mahomet 
was, who almoſt always had to do with brave warlike 
nations; which diſtinguiſhes him with notable advan- 
tage from other t conquerors. I ſhall prove this 
by the words of a modern author, who has given us a 
fine hiſtory of this Sultan. One cannot ſay that 
*« he was engaged with obſcure enemies, and unwar- 
% like nations, ſince among the illuſtrious chiefs who 
« ſhook his fortune, we can reckon Huniades and Mat- 
„ thias Corvinus, with the forces of Hungary; Scan- 
«« derbeg with thoſe of fierce Albanians; the Walla- 
„ chiun Uladus, no leſs intrepid than theſe, though in- 


Vox. VII. 7 1 a da niiats 


fame. ] In proo 


| ich 


« deed lefs a man of probity ; the Emperors of Greece 
„ and Trebiſond, the Kings of Perſia, of Naples 
« Boſnia, the Princes of Greece, Servia, Sinopia, and 
« Caramania, the Republicks of Venice and Genoa, 
« the Knights of Rhodes, the armies of the Cru- 
« ſadoes, that is to fay, and the choice of all the 
« weſtern nations. There was not ſo much as one 
* of all thoſe enemies, whom he did not reſolutely go 
« in queſt of with an extraordinary bravery, or w 
«« did not at laſt yield either to his valour or prudence. 
«« Chriſtians and Mahometans were equally the marks 
&« of his ambition, and the intereſts of his Religion 
« were never conſidered in his political maxuns. 
« Hitherto, he only of fo many Sultans has ventured 
*« to pour regular troops into Italy, where at different 
« times he gained pitched battles and taken places 
“ of conſequence; not by an unexpected deſcent, in 
«© the manner of the Corſaires, but by the regular 
« attacks of a formal ſiege (2)." 52 
[C] The Chriſtians have raiſed monuments to his fl, 1. r. 1h, 
of this, I ſhall quote the ſame hiſto. * 8 7. 
rian as follows. ** I cannot think it any fault to renew 
« the memory of this Conqueror, ſince it is impoſſible 
« that it ſhould periſh at any rate, and ſince no in- 
% fidel Prince ever left among us ſuch monuments of 
4% his renown (*). The Catholick Church (+) takes () Platina, Vit. 
« care every day in the year to recall him to our Cali, Gina. 
« memory, by a perpetual and remarkable ſignal ; (+) B-iani, lib. 
« for the ſounding of the bell, which rings every day 17. 
% for noon prayers, was ordered by one of our Popes 
for no other purpoſe, than as a fignal to the peo- 
« ple to recommend, to the protection of God, the (t) Pandect. 
92 faithful who fought againſt this Sultan (ft). For £-#xc/av. cap. 
« one battle which he loſt, we till celebrate an annual 228 nj ro 
« thankſgiving, in ſolemnizing the feaſt of the tranſ: },Z;, temp. proc 
«« figuration, which was inſtituted n occaſion of 1. %. 9. Briani, 
«« that victory. But what no leſs d our atten- . 17. 
« tion, it was owing to him that a general council was ; 
„ called, and a great many more intended to be call. (0%. 7 A 
" ed, His () arms alone obliged the Chriſtians to „ vie. Win IL, 


(2) Guillet, Hi . 
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which do his victories more honour than the Ottoman Annals, and all that the Turks 


could invent to render his great deeds immortal. 


Conſidering this, it is very ſtrange that 


there ſhould be any diſtinguiſhed writers in the Chriſtian profeſſion, who maintain that 
proſperity in the mark of a good cauſe [D], and that none but virtuous Princes have 


(F) Lazius, lib, 
3. Rerum Viennen- 


frum, 


(J) Leon. Cbienſ. 
Arch. Mityl. Ijid. 
Ruthen. Card. 
SS. Pet. S Mart. 
Pius II. 


(3) Guillet, Hill. 
de Mabomet IT, 


liv. 1. pag. 4, 5 


(®) Cuſpran. in 
Vit. Mabom. 


(,) Sabellic. En- 
nead. 10. Jb. 7. 


(4) Guillet, Hit. 
de Mabomet IT, 


liv. 7. page 374, 
375. upon the 
year 1480. 


121 re mark 


(6) Guillet, Hip. 
de Mabomer II, 


lib. 7. page 384. 


(7) bid. 


„ oppoſe them with a Cruſadoe, which had a mark 
« cf diſtinction from all others, for the Pope marched 
in it in perſon, and was followed by the College of 
© Cardinals. In ſhort he alone obliged one of the 
« Emperors of the weſt to inſtitute the order of the 
„ Knights of Auſtria (+), who under that illuſtrious 
<« title, borrowed from the family of its founder, and 
the protection of St. George, bound themſelves by 
4% formal vows to put a ſtop to ſuch aſtoniſhing pro- 
ce grefſes. An Archbiſhop (T), a Cardinal, nay a 
« Pope, during his life publiſhed his victories in wri- 
ting, in order to create him enemies in defence of 
« our altars (3).” The teſtimonies of our hiſtorians 
are as ſtrong proofs of his glory, as the preparations 
which the Pope made in order to retire to Avignon, 
in caſe Italy ſhould be invaded by Mahomet in perſon. 
Achmet, who commanded the Turkiſh forces at Otranto, 
departed from it in ſearch of his maſter, © that he might 
« confer with him upon the progreſs of his arms in 
« Italy, where he even promiſed himſelf to land him. 
„The menaces which he made to that effect when 
« he took ſhipping, threw the Italians into the laſt 
«* conſternation, and made them apprehenſive of a 
* campaign which would prove ſo much the more 
« fatal, as the Turkiſh garriſon continued its pro- 
« preſs every day with freſh advantages ; inſomuch 
* that Otranto was filled with Chriſtian ſlaves and 
* booty. Italy has ſuffered greater calamities, but 
< ſhe never felt an equal terror; the inhabitants ſeem- 
„ed already condemned to wear the turban. It is 
<<. certain that (*) Pope Sextus IV repreſented to him- 
« ſelf Rome as already involved in the dreadful fate 
of Conſtantinople, formed a deſign of throwing it 
«« upon the protection of the Apoltles, and thought 
of nothing but fitting out Galleys in order to make 
his eſcape into Provence, and once more transfer 
% the holy See to Avignon. The hiſtorians of that 
age tell us, that Italy was then in a deſperate con- 
dition, for in effect they had not one fortified town 
* which could ſtand out againſt a hundred thouſand 
«© Mabometans, encouraged, as they conceived, by the 
«« preſence of their Sultan. Among all the teſtimonies 
« of this conſternation, I ſhall oniy mention that of 
Sabellicus, a writer of that country who lived in 
* thoſe days (. Viibout all queſlion Italy muſt have 
«© gone to ruin, if divine providence had not ſtopped the 
*© courſe of ſo terrible a calamity by the death of Maho- 
„ met (4).” 1 ſhall by and by (5) quote a paſſage 
from Platina, which might be added to the preced- 
ing ones. 

But the Chriſtians raiſed another monument to the 
glory of this Turkiſh Prince. Their exceſſive joy 
upon his death, was in effect equal to the moſt ele- 
gant panegyrick, that an ancient Greek could have 
made upon him. Guillet expreſſes himſelf upon it 
as follows. The news of Mahomet's death was 
received in Chriſtendom with the greateſt tranſports 
of joy that were ever beheld in it. At Rhodes, 
«© where they arrived the ſooneſt, a ſolemn rejoicing 
«© was made. But this was nothing to the joy that 
«« was exprefled at Rome. Sixtus the Pope cauſed 
all the Churches to be thrown open, made all the 
«« trades-people leave off their work, gave orders for 
« a feaſt of three days, as alſo publick prayers and 
general proceſſions; and commanded that during 
the whole artillery of the caſtle of St. Angelo; and 
what is moſtly remarkable, he put a ſtop to the pre- 
parations for his voyage to Avignon, where he 
was going in queſt of a ſanctuary againſt the Otto- 
man arms (6).” The hiſtorian, ſenſible that ſuch de- 
monſtrations of joy might be interpreted to the diſad- 
vantage of the Chriſtian name, as they do by no means 
teſtify that noble grandeur of foul upon which the 
ancient Romans valued themſelves, has eluded or re- 
futed that objection by a pious note. It muſt be 
* owned, ſays be (7), that the Chriſtian Religion bas 
« occaſioned a great difference between the manners 
„of the ancient and modern Romans, and for a rea- 


** ſon which cannot be much too revered. For the 


that time there ſhould be a continual diſcharge of 


ay 


« ancient r with haughty maxims, 
« and a ſyſtem of politicks in which pride had a 
„greater ſhare than generoſity, would not expreſs 
«« their joy upon the death of their enemies, leſt it 
„ ſhould be imputed to a ſhameful apprehenſion of 
„their power. Thus Czſar affected to weep at the 
« news of Pompey's death, and Pagan hiſtory is full 
« of inſtances of the like oſtentation. But in the days 
„% of Mahomet, the deſtruction of the conſecrated al- 
« tars, and the profanation of the moſt ſacred my- 
«« ſteries juſtly demanded a fignal joy, for the death 
«« of one ſo notorious for ſacrilege, as a pious acknow- 
* ledgment which Rome owed to heaven for the 
«« preſervation. of the Chriſtian faith.” I have alrea- 
dy (8) obſerved, that the Chriſtians beſtowed upon this 
formidable enemy the name of Grand Seignor. 

LD] Writers diftinguiſhed in the Cbriſtian profeſſion 
. « - maintain that proſperity is the mark of a good 
cauſe.) I have already ſhewn the folly of thoſe wri- 
ters, in the article of 
I have obſerved that in matters of triumph the Maho- 
metan fortune has prevailed over the Chriſtian, and that 


if the different merits of thoſe two ſyſtems of Reli- 


gion were to be judged of by the glory of temporal 
ſucceſs, the Mahometan would paſs for the better of 
the two. The Mahometans are fo ſure of this, that 
they produce no ſtronger proof of the juſtice of their 
cauſe, than the remarkable profperity, with which hea- 
ven has favoured it. A certain Monk, who lived for 
a long time in Turkey, informs us of the motives 
from which theſe Infidels continue ſtedfaſt in their Re- 
ligion, as follows. Secundum motiwum eft victoria to- 


rum continua contra Chriſtiang; : quod aliquos multum mo- 


vet. Unde victares ſe nominant, & gloriantur quaſs vic- 


tores totius mundi. Orant etiam pro victuribus ſpecialiter 


in omnibus congregationibus ſuis, præ ſertim in continuis 


poſt comeſlionem gratiarum actionibus. Superbiunt inſu- 


per, & Cbriſtianos fæminas deſpiciendo nominant, & ſe 
viros eorum. Et ut ad hoc magis ac magis inc itentur, 
anteceſſorum viftorias deſeribunt, decantant, laudant, ac 
preconizant (10). 


has a great deal of weight with ſome. Whence 
« they ſtyle themſelves conquerors, and they boaſt as 
it they had canquered the whole world. They like- 


2 In Remark 
A]- 


ahomet the falſe Prophet (9). (9 Remark[P]. 


i.e. © Their ſecond motive is (10) Septem- taſ⸗ 
their continual victories over the Chriſtians, which trenſſs, de Mori 


bus Turcarum, 


Cap. 11. pag. 40. 
apud — 


Hift, Orienta 


« wiſe pray particularly for conquerors in all their pag: 338. 


religious aſſemblies ; eſpecially when they give 


* thanks after meat. They have the inſolence too, 
« contemptuouſly to call the Chriſtians women and 
« themſelves their men. And in order to rowſe this 
« manly ſpirit the more, they deſcribe and ſing the 


« victories of their anceſtors.” To this I ſhall add 


another teſtimony. * The great ſucceſs of the Turk- 
« iſh arms is another argument which they make uſe 
aof to ſupport the truth of their Religion. For as 
they believe God to be the author of all proſperous 
events, they conclude that the more ſucceſsful they 
* have been in war, the more it appears that God 
«« approves of their Zeal and their Religion. It is 


% upon account of this perſuaſion, that the Turks haas 


and deteſt the Jews beyond all other nations. They 
call them a people abandoned of God, becauſe they 
© have no fixed habitation upon the face of the earth, 
„ nor any Prince of their own nation to protect 
„them (11).” | 


The Monk whom I have juſt quoted ſays one thing 


conſider themſelves as men and the Chriſtians as wo- 
men. How ſhall wg reconcile this to our hiſtories, 
which inform us that the Turks never beat the Chri- 
ſtians but when they were ten or. twelve to one, never 
without twenty times the loſs of the Chriſtians ? If 
this Were true, would not the Turks be obliged to own 
that the Chriſtians are good ſoldiers ? Would they give 
them the name of women ? I know not what to ſay 
upon this. affair; but I am perſuaded on the one 
hand that our Chriſtians in the weſt have always 
been at leaſt as good ſoldiers as. the Turks, and on 
the other that our hiſtories are full of fabulous ac- 
counts concerning the number of the flain and the 

2 fighting 


(11) Ricaut's 


Preſent State of 
which deſerves our attention; it is this, that the Turks . Ottoman En- 


pire, book 2, 


chap 3» page We 
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fghting ſoldiers ; they multiplied it prodigiouſly on 


(12) The firſt in 
the year 1692, 
the ſecond 1695. 


(13) Obſerve 
here that Mecca 
is not in Turky, 
as the Gazettes 
ſuppoſe. 


(14) Compare 
this with Juve- 
nal, Sat. 6, ver. 
497, &c. 


Iv what man- 
ner people play 
with different 
principles with 
regard to proſpe- 
rity and adverſity» 


(15) 2d Epiſtle 
to Timotby, ch. 
lit. ver. 12. 


(16) 1 Epiſtle P 


to Timothy, 
chap. iv. ver. $, 


(17) Invententis 
omnia proſpera 
eveniſſe ſequenti= 
bus Deos, adver- 


ſa ſpernentibus, 
. Liv. lib. 4+ 


(18) Careat ſuc- 
ceſſibus opto 
NQuiſquis ab even- 
tu fata nutanda 
Put at. 

Ovid. Ep. Phyll, 
ad Demopboont, 


(19) Apply here 


what St. Hilarius 
fays in his ſecond 
book to Conſtan- 


tine againſt the 
annuas atque 


menſlruas de Deo 


the fi 
the other. They behave the ſame way as we have 
ſeen the Gazetteers of the oppoſite parties do, in the 


of the Infidels, and diminiſhed it as much on 


late wars, upon occaſion of the two ſieges of Na- 
mur (12). The news-papers of the beſieged have 
mentioned by turns a great number of imaginary aſ- 
ſaults, wherein the enemy was repulſed with prodi- 
gious loſs. By turns they have ſo magnified the ene- 
mies loſs in real aſſaults, that if one was to reckon up 
al! the ſlain, the wounded, the deſerters, and the ſick, 
there would not be one left in the army of the beſiegers 
to hear a parley beat. However, matters are greatly 
changed with regard to the Turks; for ſince the year 
1683 they have diſcovered themſelves both in Hun- 
ry and Greece to be but poor ſoldiers, and it has 
appeared that they were not a match for an inferior 
number of Chriſtian troops. If they had been all a- 
long ſo unfortunate, they would not have conſidered 
proſperity as a mark of the true Religion. They have 
ſuffered very great loſſes in Europe; and our news- 
writers give out that they have met with very fatal 
ones in Afia, For how often have we read, in the 
Gazettes, that Mecca (13), that Grand. Cairo, and the 
neighbouring provinces have been ſacked, and that 
the conſternation occaſioned by thoſe irruptions and 
inſurrections (14) has riſen to a great height at Con- 
ſtantinople ? Theſe were no other than political frauds 
and lies, to perſuade people that the whole forces of 
the Empire would in a ſhort time be upon the Rhine. 
'The reader would be at firſt led to think ſo, by two 
or three little conſequences, which were very eaſily de- 
duced from them. | 
One would think that after theſe misfortunes the 
Turks ought to call the goodneſs of their religion in 
queſtion : but in the mean time they are very far from 
doing ſo. They are as incapable as other people of rea- 
ſoning in a chain, and abiding by their own principles. 
They behave as the Orthodox among us would do, they 
impute their misfortunes, not to the faults of their re- 
ligion, but to their own negle& in practiſing its pre- 
cepts. I muſt beg leave to ſay one word concerning 
the inconſtancy of our way of reaſoning, with reſpect 
to adverſity and proſperity. People acquire quite op- 
poſite maxims upon theſe ſubjects. They will tell you 
that thoſe, who would live according to piety, muſt 
ſuffer perſecution (15), and that piety has the pro- 
miſes of the preſent lite, and that which is to come (16). 
They will tell you that God allows the wicked to 
roſper in this life, and that upon a narrow ſcrutiny 
we ſhall find the truth of that maxim of Livy, that 
ſuch as fear God proſper in their defigns, and that the 
wicked have fortune for their enemy (17). But this is 
not all. In the general poſition, it is agreed, that the 
merit of things is not to be judged of by the event, 
and that they who judge ſo unreaſonably deſerve to be 
unfortunate (18). But let us ſuppoſe two grand parties 
oppoſite one to another, and that one of them forms 
an important enterpriſe. If it ſucceeds, this party is 
ſure to infer that the undertaking was a juſt one, and 
maintain that their ſucceſs is a token of the divine 
approbation. The other — maintains, on the con- 
trary, that they ought to ſtick by the general poſition, 
and to Careat ſucceſſibus opto, &c; and they argue 
that in order to puniſh mankind, God very oftens per- 
mits the wicked to ſucceed in their pernicious machi- 
nations. But if the party, which moraliſes ſo well up- 
on this occaſion, ſhould a little afterwards form an 


enterpriſe of conſequence, and finiſh it ſucceſsfully, 


they have no more to do with the general poſition ; 
they fay in their turn that their ſucceſs is a mark 
of the juſtneſs of the action, and that it is very 
evident that God approves of it, fince he has ac- 


des, which were companied it ſo vifibly with his favour. Upon this 


rather fides tem- 
forum quam E- 
vanyeliorum. See 
allo the Advice 
to the Refugees, 

pag. 8 5. and a- 


ve towards the 


end of remar 


leert the : . —＋ the ſame way as in ſuits of 


of ARIUS, 


occaſion the other party cannot with any counte- 
nance ſay, that there is no judging of the merit of a 


cauſe by its ſucceſs, Careat ſucceſſibus opto, &c ; nor 
retail a thouſand fine common-places to 'that pur- 
poſe. Can any thing be more convenient than this 


way of reaſoning ? And is not this to be 3 in 


mer and another for winter (19) ? 
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any ſhare in the favours of fortune (c). It would be to no purpoſe. to alledge, that if the 
wing i ar Chriſtian Princes had not been divided, they would have defeated the Mahometans [E]. 


hs, one for 


According 


[EI I would be to no puree to alledge, that if the 
Chriftian Princes had not been divided, they would have 
defeated the Mabometans.] It has been regretted by an in- 
finite number of writers, that the Chriſtian Princes, 
intent upon devouring one another, ſhould have allowed 
the Turks to make themſelves maſters of Conftanti- 
nople, the Iſle of Rhodes, Hungary, &c ; which they 
might eaſily have prevented, if they had joined theit 
forces againſt the enemy of the Chriſtian name. There 
is reaſon to believe they might; and to complain of 
a diſcord that has been ſo advantageous to the Turks. 
But it would be ridiculous enough to make uſe of this 
obſervation, to evince, that the votaries of the falſe 
religion have not been more favoured by fortune than 
thoſe of the true; for that diſcord among the Chriſtian 
Princes is itſelf a very great misfortune. ' And ſup- 
poſe the Infidels had not prevailed againſt them upon 
that account, yet it was ſtill of itſelf ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the adverſities of Chriſtianity. It muſt be 
obſerved, in ſolving this queſtion, whether the Chriſtian 
has been more proſperous than the falſe religions, that 
it is not the caſe to determine whether the Sultans 
have triumphed by the valour of their-troops or the 
weakneſs of their enemies, but whether they have con- 
quered Kingdoms and gained battles over the Chriſtians. 
Their ſucceſs was ftill a piece of temporal proſperity, 
whether it was owing to their good fortune or their 
bravery ; ſo that there is nothing gained by diminiſh- 
ing the glory of their triumphs, from” the pretence of 
their profiting by the diſcord among the Chriſtians ; 
for this is rather to bring new proofs of the misfor- 
tunes of the latter. We ought thereſore to conſider 
ſo many harangues, which have been publiſhed to exhort 
the Chriſtian Princes to unite their forces againſt the 
Infidels, as a monument raiſed by the Chriſtians to the 
good fortune and glory of the Turks. The time was 
when our profeſſors of eloquence were not thought wor- 
thy of their ſalary, if they had not made a harangue 
to that purpoſe. And theſe harangues were not eſſays 
of genius, or ſo many ſchookexerciſes, like the de · 
clamations which they made at Rome upon Hanni- 
bal (20), and Sylla : ' | FIN 


(20) I demens i 
Jewas curre per 
Alpes 

Ut pueris placeas 
S declamatio fat. 
Juven, Sat. 10. 
ver. 166. 


Et nos ergo manum ſerulæ ſubduximis, & nos 


Conſilium dedimus Syllæ, pri vatus ut altum 
Dor miret (21). 


they were grave ſerious diſcourſes made on purpoſe to (21) Idem, Sat, 
perſuade the Chriltian Princes to a ſpeedy confederacy, 7 er. 73: 
and a glorious expedition. Jerome Reuſnerus has 
collected a great number of volumes of thoſe harangues. 
But it was not Princes alone who ſtood in need of be- 
ing exhorted to a underſtanding ; for there was 
another kind of diſcord, which did no ſmall harm 
to the Chriſtian cauſe. The Clergy depended upon 
the Laicks, and the Laity expected of the Clergy, 
that they would provide for the expences of the war. 
Platina has repreſented the bad effects of this recipro- 
cal expectation with a great deal of ſimplicity thus: 
Mahometus Arabs . . . . . magnum in Chriſtiano populo 
excitavit incendium: & ita magnum, ut verear ne 
ejus ſecta noſtra potiſſimum etate reliquias Chriſtiani 
nominis penitus extinguat : adeo tepeſeimus : & animo 
ac corpore languidi interitum noſtrum expefantes conct- 
dimus. Invaleſeit ejus ſecta nunc multo magis quam 
antea. Nam tota Aa & Aphrica, magnaque pars Eu- 

& Mahometanis principibus ſubjecta t.  Inftant nunc 

ci terra ac mart; ut nos tanquam cuniculu, ex his 

Europe latebris eryant. Sedemus oc io: alter alterum 
expetantes, quaſi hoc malum univerſe reipublice Chri- 
ſtianæ non immineant. Eæpectant ſacerdotes ut d ſe- 
cularibus hoc tantum bellum & tam neceſſarium ſuma- 
tur. Expectant item ſeculares ut oY ni tuendæ re- 
ligionis cauſa pecunias in ſumptus bellicos pollictantur 
& ſubminiſtrent, ne in pejores uſus effundant, quemad- 
modum facere plerique ' conſuevere, ptcunias eli 
& ſunguine martyrum comparatas, in aurea 2 argentea 
vaſa ergrandia quidem fundenzes: parum de Fat 0 
ſoliciti: Der quem tantum utifitati; 42 5 chunt, & 

minum contemptores (22). i. e. The Arabian Ma- (22) Platina, i 
% homet . , . has made ſuch à füribus 4 je upon. © oy”: 
« the Chriftians, that I am afraid leſt lis fe + d, | 
\ in 
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24) Jovius, in. 
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According to what ſome authors have wrote, this Sultan was an Atheiſt [F]. That is 
flible enough; at leaſt it is certain he engaged in war, not to advance the intereſt of 
— but to gratify his own ambition. He preferred his own intereſt before 


1% in our own times, utterly extinguiſh the remains of 
« the Chriſtian name. 80 cold we are, into ſuch a 
«« paſſive indolence both of body and mind are we 
«« ſunk, expecting nothing but deſtruftion. His ſect 
* becomes now more than ever. For all —— 
% and Africa, and t part of Europe, are under 
„the dominion of Mahometan Ps, - The Turks 
« advance upon us both by ſea and land; mean 
« to drive us like ſo many rabbets out of our lurking 
« places in Europe. Mean time we fit ſtill, expecting 
* who ſhould firſt take meaſures to oppoſe them, as if 
«« the whole Chriſtian world was not threatened with the 
fame deſtruction. The C that the Laity 
« ſhould take the whole burden of ſo great and fo ne- 
«« ceflary a war upon them. While, on the other 
% hand, the Laity expect that the Clergy, for the de- 
«« fence of their religion, ſhould engage themſelves to 
« provide money to defray the charges of the war; 
« inſtead of employing it in worſe uſes, as moſt of 
«« them have done, melting down the money, which 
« was purchaſed by charitable alms and the blood of 
«© the Martyrs, into gold and filver veſſels, and thoſe 
* too of an enormous ſize; diſcovering how little 
«« provident they are of the future, how much 
„they deſpiſe, not only their fellow mortals, but God 
„ himſelf, whom they worſhip merely for their own 
«« profit.” 

Bellarmine therefore has expoſed himſelf to a juſt 


ridicule, in reckoning PROISy among the marks of 


the true Church. Qaas ultimo ponit loco notas Bellar- 
minus IX & X infelicem exitum Ecclefiam oppugnan- 
tium, felicitatem vero Eccleſiam deſendentium, nomen 
notarum adeo non merentur, ut mirum fit non cogitaſſe Car- 
dinalem furioſis hac rations Muhammedanis contra nos 
Suppeditari arma (23). It belongs to the Mahome- 
tans to atize in that manner, as appears from 
Hottinger ; who has demonſtrated beſides, that the 
title of Catholick; the antiquity ; a long uninterrupted 
duration; the wide extent; the ſucceſſion of Biſhops ; 
miracles ; auſterity of manners; the teſtimony of ad- 
verſaries ; and the other marks of the ſame kind, by 
which Bellarmine pretends, that the true Church is 
diſtinguiſhed from the falſe ones, are the very ſame 
with thoſe which the Mahometans alledge in favour 
of their religion. | 

F] According to what ſome authors have wrote, this 
Sultan was an Atheift.) Paulus Jovius makes the fol- 
lowing remark upon this ſubject (24). Natus erat ex 
Deſpoti Servie filia, que puerum Chriftianis praceptis 
& meribus imbuerat, quorum mox oblitus adoleſcende, 
ita ad Mabometis ſacra ſe contulit, ut neque hos, negue 
illas ritus teneret, & in arcano prorſus Atheos haberetur ; 
utpote qui unum tantum bone fortune numen coleret, quod 
preclare conciliari vivida efficacigque animi virtute præ- 
dicabat. ltaque nulli addidtus religioni, cunctorum ho- 
minum accuratas de Diis, tanguam humana nibil curan- 
tibus, cogitationes irridebat ; eo animi decreto, ut nullum 
unguam jus amicitiæ aut faderis, niſi ex commodo, ex- 
ceptague ad proferendum imperium ay a colendum atque 
ſervandum arbitraretur. i. e. The daughter of the Deſ- 
pot of Servia, was his mother, who inſtructed him in 
«« the Chriſtian precepts and manners; but as he grew 
up he ſoon got rid of theſe impreſſions, and embraced 
„the Mahometan faith; but ſo as to obſerve the rites 
neither of one ſcheme nor another: in ſhort, he was 
«© reputed to be an atheiſt in his heart, who worſhip- 
ed no God but fortune, whoſe favour he appeared, 
** by his quick ſtrong parts, very well calculated to 
«© obtain. Thus, void of all religion, he laughed at 
„the elaborate notions of mankind about the Gods, 
whom he conſidered as quite unconcerned about hu- 
man affairs. Which produced in him this principle, 
never to obſerve any obligations of honour or friend- 
*+ ſhip, further than they conduced to his advantage, 
«« or gave him an opportunity of extending his domi- 
„ nion.“ There are two things obſervable upon this 
paſſage. The firſt, . that Jovius is miſtaken when he 
aſſerts that Mahomet's mother was'a Chriſtian. ** (25) 


Hiſt. de y 6 | is mother 
1 Mohr: We are ignorant both as to his mother's name and 


«© her quality, though all the writers of the Weſt pre- 
«c poſſeſſed with A general error, would make us AC- 


* 


that 


« quainted with her, under different forged names, 

« {ſometimes under that of Meliſſa and Irene, ſome- 

« times of Mary daughter of the Deſpote of Servia, 

« and diſtinguiſhed with the addition of Deſpæna, a 

« title of honour which the Greeks gave to the Chri- 

« ſtian Princeſſes of the Eaſt. - But though this 

« Lady was married to Sultan Amurat, ſhe was only 

% Mahomet's mother-in-law ; and ſhe never had any 

« children, as is clearly proved by the embaſſy of the 

« Hiſtorian Phranza (*), who was ſent to demand her (2) Phranz:, 
i in marriage for the Emperor Conſtantine, while ſhe ( i 27. 2- 
« was Amurat's widow. The Turks and the other 8 a 
« Greeks agree with this account. . (26) It is a 22. Auna! 9455 
«© probable opinion that this () Deſpana Mary, n. cop. 93 & 
« who by a particular privilege, lived there in (27) 95. 

« the exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, had ſome care (26) Ouillet 

« of his education; for ſhe taught him the Lord's Prayer Hiſtoire de Mats. 
„% and the Angelic Salutation, not by way of a pious II, liv. 1, 
« leflon, which Amurat, jealous of his religion, would Ps. . 
„never have allowed of, but as a mere ſimple amuſe- () Twro-Gre:, 
« ment for a child, whoſe early curioſity made him fg. 194. fe. 
« apply to every thing.“ The ſecond obſervation G, © P46 
which I have to make is, that Jovius fully contra- 4 RE 7% 
dicts himſelf; for if Mahomet II acknowledged and cap..99. 
worſhiped the divinity of fortune, and if he believed : 

that her favour was to be gained by application, and (27) 1. e in the 
the force of his courage, he was by no means an = 
atheiſt, neither did he entirely reject the notion of a 

Providence. It is plain he could no otherwiſe con- 

ceive an idea of that fortune which he worſhipped, 

than under the notion of a Being, which has the ma- 

nagement of events, and favours certain perfons. This 

could not agree with the idea of a blind Being, which 

has only a natural power of moving itſelf, For this 

Being muſt be able to direct its powers according to 

its will, muſt underſtand what men are employed in, 

and have a faculty of diſtinguiſhing one perſon from 

another. It is plain to all the world, that the atheiſti- 

cal ſyſtem is incompatible with the ſuppoſition of ſuch 

a Being (28). Father Maimbourg, who copied (23) See the arti- 
Jovius here, has fallen into the ſame contradiction. cle of CAESAR, 
There never was, ſays he (29), a more conſummate _ od 
atheiſt than this Prince; he worſhiped only his good for- 

tune, which he acknowledged for the only Deity, and to (29) Maimbourg, 
which he always was — to ſacriſice. He ridiculed every Hift. du Schijne 
ſeheme of religion ; the Chriſtian, in which he had, in * Grees, = * 
his infancy, = inſtructed by his mother-in-law, the Dith bie, = 
daughter of the Deſpote of Servia; that of Mahomet, quotes Ducos, 
whom he treated, among his confidents, ms the bead of a cap. 3. 

band of robbers ; and that of all others, who believed in any 

other Providence than that which every man ought to have 

for himſelf. It was owing to theſe principles, that he 

regulated his actions entirely by his intereſt, his grandeur, 

and his pleaſure : and that he obſerved neither. faith, word, 

oath, or treaty, further than he found them advanta- 

geous, or conducive to one of thoſe three ends, which he 

had flill in view in all his enterpriſes. 

It is a very general opinion that ſome people are for- RTT Trion 
tunate, others unfortunate ; and when one conſiders = av = 2 
ublic events, one cannot eaſily help being of the ſame 0 "warp 

lief. Some Admirals are almoſt always crofled in ple. 
their moſt important deſigns by contrary winds ; while 
for others the winds ſeem always to blow from a fa- 
vourable point, as often as they are engaged in affairs 
of conſequence. Theſe hits of good or bad fortune do 
not appear ſo viſibly in the management of Land 
Forces. But it is not to be denied, that the enterprizes 
of ſome Generals, are more frequently than thoſe of 
others, diſappointed or favoured by good or bad wea- 
ther, and other accidents which have no dependence 
upon human wiſdom. It even appears obſervable, 
that there are Generals, who never have any lucky 
hit, as they call it, in their favour, except in their en- 
counters with ſuch leaders as paſs for unfortunate. If 
one was to trace the adventures of private perſons, 
one ſhould find in proportion the ſame marks of good 
or bad fortune. There is no Atheiſt or Epicurean, who 
can admit of this diſtinction of good and bad luck; 
it is quite inconſiſtent with their ſyſtem. They 
cannot account for it by the influence of the ſtars, 
(which is a phraſe to be admitted only in a * 
2 | or 
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(30) See upon 
this ſubject the 
remarks upon the 
article of TI- 


MOLEON. 


Maimbourg, 
5 4. Schiſme 


des Greet, pag» 


358, &c, 


(*) Phranxa. l, 


3+ & 19 · 


) Phranza. 


lib. cit. Leo Allat. 


de 


des Grecs, 


361, 362. 


Pep. conſen, 
1 3. c. 5, 6, | 


*) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt, 4u Schiſme 


„% was a man of the 
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that of the faith which he profeſſed ; and to this it was owing that he tolerated the Greek 


Church, and even ſhewed a great deal of civility to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople GJ. 
It is by no means probable that he had taken upon him the vow which is aſcribed to 
him [H]. They ſay that, to ſhew his army that it was not in the power of pleaſure to 


for the ſtars can have no power of this kind, except 
they are directed by an intelligent principle; and 
this is what they will not admit of, They will ſay 
indeed, that he is unlucky who purchaſes 200 tickets 
in a lottery of 3000, and does not draw ſo much as 
one prize ; and that it is a piece of good luck, if a 
perſon who has purchaſed only three tickets in a lot- 
tery of 100000, draws the firſt prize ; but at the ſame 
time, they will maintain that this happens, with- 
out the direction of any intelli „as a neceſſary 
conſequence of the mixture the numbers. In 
effect, ſuppoſe there were no Providence, there was 
a neceſſity that the main prize ſhould fall to the 
ſhare of ſome one, and of this perſon rather than a 
hundred others; but the atheiſts cannot, agreeably to 
their ſcheme maintain, that there are ſome certain 
perſons, who would always draw the great prize, 
though they bought only a few tickets; and that 
others among a great number would draw blanks; for 
that would be a plain inſtance of the direction of 
ſome intelligence, either friendly or adverſe. It is for 
this reaſon that they cannot admit the diſtinction pro- 
perly ſpeaking, of lucky or unlucky people (30). In 
ſhort, to return to Mahomet, if he acknowledged the 
divinity of fortune, he was neither Atheiſt nor Epi- 
curean. 

[6] He tolerated the Greek Church, and even ſhewed 
a great deal of civility to the Patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple.) I am confident my reader will be glad to find 

re a ſhort detail of ſuch a curious fact. I ſhall 
make uſe of father Maimbourg's words, who, after 
having deſcribed the taking of Conſtantinople, and 
Mahomet's triumphant entrance into that city con- 
tinues thus (31). ** Aſter this, as he had a prodigi- 
«« ous deal of addreſs, that he might not loſe, in the 
« Chriſtians, the principal ſtrength, and the moſt con- 
« fiderable revenue of his new Empire, he ated the 
part of a very able Politician, in order to encourage 
« them to confide in him, by diſcovering that he 
« would uſe them very favourably, like a good maſ- 
„ ter, and indulge them in the free exerciſe of their 
„Religion. For having learnt (“) that the patriar- 
4 chal ſeat was vacant, by the voluntary renuncia- 
% tion of Gregory Protoſyncellus, who had retired to 
% Rome, he deſired that it might be filled again: 
« and that he might alſo act immediately in quality 
« of Emperor, he gave orders that a new Patriarch 
« ſhould be created in the ſame manner as was uſual 
«« under the laſt Princes He cauſed a few 
«« Biſhops, who were in the neighbourhood of Con- 
«« ſtantinople, to convene together with the ſmall num- 
«« ber of Eeccleſiaſticks which remained in the place, 
% and the principal citizens; who elected, according 
4 to his orders, the celebrated Senator (+) Georgius 
« Scholarius, the ſame who at the Council of Florence 
« had declared in ſuch high terms for the Catholick 
«« Faith, - — — fine 
% parts, when he put ſo many perſons uality to 
66 — had ſpared, becauſe he had — — he 
greateſt learning and eloquence 
« among the Greeks. He therefore was choſen by 
«« the name of Gennadius ; and the Sultan upon that 
«« occaſion obſerved the ſame ceremonies which the 
« Emperors of Conſtantinople were uſed to do, per- 
forming the inſtalment of the Patriarch thus . . (32). 
« As ſoon as the ceremony of Gennadius's election 
«© was over, he was, by the Sultan's order, conducted 
„in great pomp to the palace, where he received 
„ him with the greateſt marks of reſpect and friend- 
« ſhip; he even cauſed him to eat at his table, and 
„ kept up a long converſation with him, with as 
+ much Enilariep as if he had been his moſt inti- 
« mate confident. Aſter which, having conducted 
him into the great hall, he preſented him, accordin 
«« to the uſual ceremony, with'the paſtoral ſtaff, in 
the preſence of the Turks and Chriſtians, who were 
«« gathered to be witneſles. of that ſurpriſing 
«« {cene, wherein the Turkiſh Sultan, the mortal ene- 


« my of the Chriſtian Religion, inveſted the Patriarch 


Vol. VII. 


cc 


omet, who loved men of 


ſoften 


of Conſtantinople in his office. But this was nqt all. For 
** tho” the new Patriarch did all that he could to excuſe 
© himſelf,alledging the example of the formerEmperors, 
„ who had never carried their favours and complaiſance 
* ſo far, he would needs conduct him to the palace 
gates, where he cauſed him to mount the fineſt horſe 
in his ſtables, magnificently harneſſed with white 
ſattin all over embroidered with gold, and ordered 
all his Viſiers and Baſhaws to attend him, which 
they did, marching a foot, in a graceful order, 
ſome before, ſome behind him, in a long magni- 


brated Church of the twelve Apoſtles, which the / 2+ Panma- 
Sultan had aſſigned him for his Patriarchal ſeat, 4+ 
in the room of that of St. Sophia, which he converted 
into the grand Moſque. He even went to viſit him 

ſome days — at his new Patriarchal palace 
of the Church of the bleſſed Virgin, which he had 
obtained of the Sultan inſtead of the Church of 
the twelve Apoſtles. There he begged that he would 
explain to him the principal tenets of the Chriſtian 
Religion ; which that great man did with ſo much 
«« judgment, force, and perſpicuity, and fo greatly to 
* the Sultan's ſatisfaction, that he defired to have his 
explanation in writing, which is to be ſeen to this 
day in Greek, Latin, and a kind of Turkiſh Ara- 
„ bick. Such was the conduct which this able Prince 
* obſerved, to oblige the Chriſlian Greeks, by com- 
% mencing his reign with this affected ſoftneſs, to 
& ſupport with the greater chearfuſneſs a yoke, which 
& they did not find fo uneaſy as that to which they 
« had hitherto been accuſtomed.” Conſult Guil- 


let (33), who gives a full and exact account of that (44) . de Ma. 
whole affair, and relates ſeveral other favours which Bemer II, liv. 3. 


Mahomet beſtowed upon the Greeks, You will ſee P*#+ 259, &e. 
the ſubſtance of them in the following remark. 


LH] 1t does not appear that he had taken upon him 
the vow which is aſcribed to bim] © The ſapple- 


*« ſwear, I ſolemnly proteſt before the only God, the 


Creator of all things, that I will neither taſte the in- this vow being 


* dulgence of ſleep nor ford, that I will renounce every brought to Ra- 
«© voluptuous appetite and all ſenſual pleaſure, and that guſa, they tranſ- 


I will not turn my eyes from the eaſt to the weſt, till Pires ws 


I have trod under my horſe's feet, all the Gods which the \Venetians, 


46 
cs 


1 have purged the face of the earth from eaft to we 
« of their impieties, that the whole world 2 for " appearance this 
«c 


reſound the praiſes of the true God, and of Mahomet either by ſome 


*« his Prophet. The Greek hiſtorians of thoſe times, perſon who had 
« who could ſpeak with certainty of the affairs of their 2**Þing to do, or 


own country, and who omit nothing that can tend 1 


the Weltern pow - 


„ to the diſadvantage of this Sultan, do not make 
the leaſt mention of any ſuch vow. Is it poſſible ers to a League 
«« that the Latin hiſtorians, who have related it with. *£*inft the 
out any authority, ſhould have repreſented Maho- Te 

«« met as ſo zealous for his own Religion, after they 

„had maintained that he did not profeſs any? Will 

„they tell us that this Prince played the hypocrite to 

« flatter his ſubjects with a falſe ſhew of Piety, he, I 

« ſay who, always proud, always perſuaded of his 

«© abſolute power, never deigned to uſe them with the 

1% leaſt delicacy, nor was ever reduced to do it either 

«« by mutiny or ſedition, or any formality of the ce- 

„ remonies of his law ? He might eaſily have begun 

« to acquit himſelf of his vow in Turkey, where his 

« ſacrilegious nation would very heartily have ſeconded 

« this falſe zeal. - It is plain that contrary to this 

«« pretended” political view, he would have rendered 

« himſelf ridiculous, by doing every day ſomething quite 

64 oppoſite to his vow. For we have made mention of 

«« his care to re-eſtabliſh the Patriarchal dignity, to 

« cultivate a kind of familiar friendſhip wich the Pa- 


« triarchs Gennadius and Maximus, to authorize from 


* time to time the exerciſe of the Chriſtian Relics 
* 


ficent train, thro' the whole (*) city, to the cele- (*) Turco Gree, 


ment of Baronius's Annals (24), in relating the (44) By Sponda- 
tranſactions of the year 1469, aſſerts that Mahomet, — who quotes 
« tranſported with zeal for his own Religion, made the 380th Letter 


the following ſolemn vow to extirpate ours. 7 2 — og 


us that a copy of 


the worſhippers of CuktsrH have made of 109d, who communi- 
braſs, gold, or repreſented in painting i in a ord, till e it — = 
ope. n a 
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pag- 164,&c, 


(36) Ibid. liv. 3. 
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one of my arti- 
cles. 


(49) Guillet, 
Hiſt. de Mabomet 


II, liv, 1. Pag · Je 


MAH 


ſoften his warlike virtue, he ſtruck off the head of a miſtreſs whom he paſſionately loved 
[7] 3 but to me that ſtory appears ſomewhat apocryphal. The greateſt part of the Chriſtian 
writers, in talking of him, have facrificed their honeſty to their paſſion and reſent- 
. He died the 3d of May 148 3 8 age b 5 of his 
fifty ſecond year (d). He was the firſt of the Sultans who diſtinguiſbed himſe a parti- 
= 1 ! take him to 24 44 likewiſe the firſt Sultan, who was 4 ar of 
the arts and ſciences [L]. His epitaph deſerves to be conſidered [MI]. 


ment [K] 


ular tomb (e). 


«« by letters patents or the ſtatutes of his Cadys, and 
« to people Conſtantinople with Chriſtian families, 
„ which he brought from all the cities of Greece, as 
«© he became maſter of them. There needs no more 
*« than to conſider the preſent ſtate of Greece, where 
« his ſucceſſors have tolerated the exerciſe of Chri- 
« ſtianity, upon the ſame terms of indulgence which 
** he gave aber his conqueſt of thoſe countries. They 
«© ſhew to this day in the moſt celebrated Monaſteries 
« of Greece, the letters of protection and deeds of 
% immunity, which he generouſly granted the Caloy- 
% ers, He did not prohibit the worſhipping of pic- 
* tures, which liberty the Greeks ſtil] enjoy, contrary 
© to the expreſs terms of that vow, and had the ſame 
« toleration with the images in Relievo, worſhipped 
© by the Genoeſe of the Roman Church eſtabliſhed 
« at Galatia, and by the Albanians of the ſame 
« Church, over whom Scander-beg had reigned. How- 
« ever, the Latin hiſtorians ſay, that every time that 
% Mahomet happened to meet with a Chriſtian, he 
« imagined himſelf (*) ſullied with a ſpiritual ſtain, 
« and immediately had recourſe to the ablution re- 
„ commended in the Alcoran, in waſhing his eyes 
« and mouth : but if that was true, he had a deal of 
purifications to make, when at the head of his army 
* heencountred fifty or ſixty thouſand CON (3 * 
ay that . . . . he flruck off the bead of 
a N he paſſionately 44245 Her name was 
Irene, and ſhe was only ſeventeen years of age (36). 
At the taking of Conſtantinople ſhe became the ſlave of a 
Baſhaw, . þ gave her to the Sultan (37). You will 
find the circumitances of that ſtory in Guillet; but as 
he obſerves (38) that all who have made mention of 
it have copied it from Bandelli (39); an Italian 
Monk, who entirely deſtroys its probability, by the faults 
aubich he had committed againſt the order of time, and 
the names and ranks of the per ſons whom he introduces in 
it, 1 do not take it to be very certain, Mr. Scuderi, 
who has made ſo many harangues under the charac- 
ters of illuſtrious women, has likewiſe made ſeveral 
political diſcourſes under thoſe of Kings. And among 
the reſt he gives the pretended anſwer of our Sultan to 
his diſcontented army, the ſame day on which he ſtruck 
off the head of this beautiful young Lady. | 
[K] The greateſt part of the Chriſtian writers . . . 
bade ſacrificed their honefly to their paſſion and reſent- 
ment.] Mr. Guillet, after having taken notice that 
the weltern nations honoured this Sultan with the title 
of Grand Signor or Great Turk, immediately adds (40) : 
It is true that this favourable teſtimony of our 
people, has been contradicted by moſt of the hiſto- 
« rians of the weſt who wrote in his times; for they 
would blacken the character of this Prince with all 


the reproaches and injurious titles they could invent. 


Indeed one cannot but praiſe their zeal for the 
«*« Chriſtian Religion, in burſting out upon occaſion a- 
a rue the impieties of Mahomet ; but they ought 

ikewiſe, when it lay in their road, to have taken 


* notice of his good qualities. This juſt moderation 


« is obſerved by Philip de Comines, Chalcondylas, 
% and in the letter of Pope Pius IT. Theſe writers, in 
% ſpeaking of this Prince during his life, have thrown 
« aſide vulgar prejudices, and ſpoken of him with 
„ that prudent reſerve, with which crowned heads 
« ought always to be treated. For in ſhort, in all 
ages an indecent cuſtom has baniſhed that modera- 
% tion which ought to reign among the writers of 
& different Religions and Parties, and has prowpt- 
« ed them with invectives and animoſity; as if 
* juſtice and reaſon ſtood in need of ſuch low diſgrace- 
ful reſources. And aſter all it muſt be owned, that 
« all the reproaches publiſhed in thoſe times againſt 
Mabomet, excepting a few which from the pripci- 


«« ples. of decency and, picty are zeally jut, all 
* the zelt L foy pre a diſguiſed praiſe, aud de vain 
ve: menaces of who trembled at his name.” Here 


7 


I have ſome 
miſtakes 


our author draws a picture which reſembles a great 
many people, who have ſpread through all ages and 
all nations. 

[LI 1 take him to have been . . . the firſt Sultan 
who was A lever of the arts and ſciences.) He often 
read the hiſtory of Auguſtus and the other Cæſars; and 
he peruſed thoſe of Alexander, Conſtantine, and Theo- 
dotius, with a yet greater pleaſure, becauſe all the/e 
three great men had reigned in the ſame country with him- 
felf (a).. His love of hiftory in time improved (4") Guillet, 
to an eſteem of hiſtorians, and he gave them marks of it. N. de Malen 
ie was a paſſionate lover of painting and mufich, = live 1. pag, 
and he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Sculpture and Agri- 4 
culture. . . . (42). Contrary to the genius of his coun- (42) Ibid. pag, 
try, he delighted ſo much in the knowledee of foreign lan- 6 
guages, that he not only ſpoke the Arabian, to which the 
Turkiſh laws and the Religion of their Legiſlator Mabo- 
met are appropriated, but alſo the Perſian, the Greet, 
and the French, that is to ſay the corrupted Italian, by 
which means he facilitated a correſpondence with thoſe 
people whom be threatned with war, Above all, he 
excelled in Aſtrology ; and in order to encourage bis troops 
and daunt his enemies, he gave out that the motion and 
influence of the heawenly bodies promiſed him the Em- : 
pire of the world (43). To be ſenſible what a connoil- N pak. 
ſeur he was in painting, one needs only read the ac- 5, wobec * 
count which Guillet takes from Vaſari concerning Maimbours's 
Gentilis Belino the famous Venetian painter, who H/. du Schiſme 
lived ſome time at Mahomet's court, and returned 4% Gres, book 
from it laden with preſents (44). He brought along N 
with him that Emperor's picture, ſo that it was no hard Pie, 45 
matter for hiſtorjans to give us a deſcription of his per- cap. 33. Leurcl, 
ſon : however, they deſcribe him very differently. F. lib. 15. 
Maimbourg has uſed Bonhours ſomewhat uncivilly upon 
this ſubject. See the Critique general de  Hiftaire du (44) Ibid. book 
Catviniſme (45). I ſhall conclude this remark with 4: Pag. 595, Kc. 


the following quotation from Jovius (46). Cæierm 888 the 


Mahomet, qui impittatis apud fuos,. apud noſtros verd per- firſt vol. of his 
fidie, & inhuman crudelitatis notam ſubiit, hanc ſal- Cabinet det Sin- 
tem confeſſions onnium certam laudem à Barbaris repn- £#/aritez, pag. 
diatam, nem in ſulſe tulifſe exiſtimatur, guod ei literarum, . — 
& pracellentium artium decus cardi fuerit; quando cune- a, alſo the Yeur- 
tas clariſſimarum gentium Hiſtorias fibi verti in Turci- nal de Trevi, 
cam linguam juberet ; ut inde hanſtu militie preceptis, of May 1702, 
adtionum ſuarum diſciplinam, exemplarum warietate con- ft e hand 
firmaret, & 'praclare artifices piftoreſque pra ſortim in- 
fogni liberalitate completieretur. Nam ( commentaria (45) Letter 30- 
rerum ab ipſo geflarum d Liberis gus Vicimtine (47) P98 333 35+ of 
con ſcripta legimus ; veraque jus imagine ſurys. pal iri, F 
quam Gentilis Bellinus e Venetits Byzantium eu,, (46) Paulus Jo- 
pinxerat ; quum ibi cegiam multis tabuſis rerum novarum 1% i * 
ad obletationem jucundiſſi mam teferſiſet. i. e. But %, 22 
„ Mahomet, who among bis own. country -men was lib, 3. pag. 263. 
branded with impiety, among vs with treachery and 
*« cruelty, has juſtly, by the common conſent of all (47) It us 
** nations, gained this praiſe, though it is not received dovbtleG ANG 
% as ſuch by the Barbarians, that he had the intereſt Ot f bebe. 
* of learning and the noble arts at heart. For he goed an alte 
cc gave orders that all the hiſtories of the moſt cele- 
„ brated nations ſhould be tranſlated into the Turkiſh 
„ tongue; that the conduct of his warlike actions 
« might be juſtified by a variety of examples drawn 
«« from the military precepts contained in thoſe baoks. 
«« Beſides he was remarkable far-his liberglity in en- 
„ couraging thoſe that excelled in arts, particularly 
„ painters. For we have the memoirs of his atchiev- 
% ments wrote by a Vincentine a dlave of his own, 
« whom he ted with his liberty ; and à genuine 
picture of him by Gentilis Bellini, who. had been 
invited from Venice to Conſtantinople, where he 
beautifully ſurniſhed the royal palace with a great 
% many. new hiſtory- pieces. % „ * 
10 's aphteph deforues 10 be confidered.)  ** They 
1 carried his body in the Moſque: of his faundation, 
“ Where his turban and ſabre are, till to be ſaen. But 
« what is very particular, there was not the _ 
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miſtakes to charge upon Moreri [N] ; and at the ſame time I ſhall not let F. Maim- 
bourg paſs without an animadverſion upon his preſumption, in imputing to the ſchiſm of 


the Greeks the calamities which they ſuffered under this Turkiſh Prince [OJ]. 


* tion made of his great actions in his epitaph; 

% nay, they ſeemed to be there conſidered as nothing 

in compariſon of his laſt projects, which they con- 

« tented themſelves with, recording them as the high- 

«« eſt elogium, and the moſt faithful image of his cou- 

*«. ran. : The pron ugh conſiſted only of nine 

«© or ten Turkiſh words, thus tranflatea : 7 propoſed 

48) Guillet, - % to myſelf the conqueſt of Rhodes, and proud Italy (48).” 
2 de Mabomet Whence it plainly appears; iſt, that in Mahomet's epi- 
II, liv. 7+ rag. taph, there was no notice taken of the deſigns which 
12. he had executed, but thoſe alone which he intended to 
execute: 2, that his intended atchievements were ex- 

preſſed in the Turkiſh language. Which is quite diffe- 

rent from Mademoiſelle Scuderi's account of that af- 

fair. As ambition was the reigning paſſion of Mahomet's 

breaſt, ſhe followed him to his laft moments, command- 

ing that his tomb ſhould be diſtinguiſped with the fol. 

lowing inſcription in Latin, after a pompous detail of 

all his wirtues in the Turkiſh Language. Ht 1nTENDED 

8 yn ' DESTRUCTION OF RHODES AND * 
40 i, I- ITaLy (49). Spandiginus (50) agrees with this ac- 
luftre 2 ev count, be he — — dy 4 laſt words were 
Te P*8+ 340 386 in Latin. I think it is plain enough, that Selim J 
(50) Spondanus, had a view of improving upon this epicaph, when he 
ad ann. 1431, cauſed one to be made upon himſelf, where he ſays, 


2 Zo he was {till after death occupied in war (51). 
(51) The ſub- 
ſtance of this 


bf og — epitaph in Latin, III. and that he died at Nicomedia : 


la terre, he died at @ town in Bithynia, known to the ancients 


Ron, mon ej- Moreri ſhould ſay of Mahomet, that he did not want 
n courage. This is the uſual way of talking of a man, 
(ea) See Jovius, that is ſuſpected of cowardice, whom one endeavours to 
Ela. 4 , bellica clear of that charge: or of a very pacific Prince, who had 
3 ns A, 3* never given any public proofs of his valour, but yet 
Guillet, lib. 7. had diſcovered in the cabinet, that he feared neither 
pag. 290, 291. death nor danger: but it is abſurd to make uſe of 
ſuch a phraſe in talking of a thunderbolt of war, of 

(53) Guillet, lib. ſuch a conqueror as cur Mahomet, who, to uſe the 
7+ pag. 377. terms of an hiſtorian (54), whom Moreri ought to be 
acquainted with, had by nature a body extremely ro- 

(54) Maimbourg, buff, and capable to undergo all the fatigues of war, 
* nay Grecs, ewhich, through the whole courſe of his life, he made his 
He 25 — 23 conſtant employment, a conſtitution of flame 3 a genius 
lib. 15, Lonic. impetuous, daring, enterprizing, and inſatiable of glory; 
Hiſt. Turc. lib 1. 4 heart ſuperior even to his birth and fortune, and an 
— in Ma- intrepid courage. VI. Moreri expreſſes himſelf very 
unhappily a little afterwards, when he ſays that 7 

ſpeak ingenuouſly one cannot hear the account of Maho- 

met's debaucheries without conceiving a contempt of him; 

and preſently afterwards he tells us, that this abandoned 

ewretch attempted a rape upon the Prince of Wallachia. 

Does not the account of ſuch irregularities inſpire us 

rather with horror than contempt ? VII. Mahomet did 

wot with his own hand flrike off the head of a woman, 

becauſe he thought her too charming; but becauſe his 

army murmured to fee him loſe his reputation, and 

favourable opportunities in the arms of a girl. Be- 

(55) See remark fides, the truth of this ſtory is doubtful (5 5). VIII. 
[1]. It is falſe that this Sultan, after the raking of 
Conftantimple, diſcharged his rage upon the dead body 

(56! His name of che Emperor Conſtantine. The Chancellor (56) of 
was Phrarzs. this Emperor, who was then at Conſtantinople, and 
(57 )\Maimbourg, wrote nothing but what he was an eye-witneſs of (57), 
_ du Schiſme fays quite the contrary. ** He affirms, that the Sul- 
pow Grecs, liv. 6. « tan having cauſed a ſtrict ſearch to be made every 
*. „here, that he might be reſolved in what yet re- 
mained doubtful, viz. whether the Emperor was alive 

or dead, his body was at laſt found among a beap of 
Turks and Chriftians ſlain, upon the very ſpot, no 
«« doubt, where that brave Prince was Killed, toge- 


9 


Landin, 


„ ther with thoſe valiant men who died with him, 

after having made ſuch a prodigious ſlaughter of 

the enemy. For the gates were choaked with the 

* bodies of Chriſtians, who had either been ſma- 

„ thered in the crowd, or killed with the {word, in 

« forcing their paſſage in that confuſioa. He adds, 

„„ that they diſtinguiſhed his body, which was all 

„ mangled, by the purple buſkins, embelliſhed with 

«« eagles wrought in gold embroidery, which only 

„the Emperors wore ; and that Mahomet, to teſtify 

how much he honoured the courage and virtues of 

* ſo great a Prince, gave orders, that all the funeral 

* honours which belonged to the Emperors ſhould be 

«« paid him (58).” (58) Ibid. pag, 
DO] Father Maimbourg has been ſo preſumptuous as 345: He guates 

to impute to the ſchiſm of the Greeks the calamities which * * 

they ſuffered under this Turkiſh Prince.) He is inceſ- © 

ſantly 1 (59) that the taking of Conſtantinople, (50) In his Vit. 

and the deſtruction of their Empire was the firſt puniſh- 4 Scb'/me dex 

ment of their obſtinacy, in refuſing the Sce of Rome , lv. 6. 

that ſubmiſſion which they owed it. The cor- 

rection which he underwent, for having dogma- 

tized in the like manner in his hiſtory of the Icono- 

claſtes, had no effect upon him. He was ſhewn, 

that his doctrine tended to promote ſedition. He 

had ſaid (60) that God deprived the Greeks of the Em- (65) See the Fe- 

pire of the Weſt, for a puniſhment of their frequent re- Vetien d Eudoxe 

wolts againſt the Church, and you, ſhall hear how he Ae 

was taken to taſk for advancing ſuch a poſition (61) ; ud N 

God only knows the cauſes of the revolutions of Empire, 

and Kingdoms, and it is at leaſt raſh to aſcribe them to (r] Ibid. pag, 

the impieties or herefies either of Sovereigns or ſubjecti. 96. 

Do you think it warrantable, continues he, to /ay-of a 

King, Emperor, or Papal. Prince, whoſe dominions 

are partly inhabited by hereticks, when he is firipped of 

them, is it warrantable to ſay, that he oft them becauſe 

of the race of men that ſprung up in them? That, re- 

plied Euchariſle, approaches too near to that deteſtable 

doctrine, which was condemned as heretical at the Coun- 

cil of Conſtance *. For if one may Jay, that @ Prince aus S 15. Quili- 

has hf? his Kingdom, was deprived of it by beaven upon ac- bet rann, Sc. 

count of his crimes, his hereſy, or thoſe beretical doctrines 

which prevailed in his dominions, does not one of cour ſe main- 

tain that he . to loſe his Kingdom for ſuch and 

ſuch crimes ? This doctrine is not only ſeditious, but it is 

likewiſe an imitation of the complaints which the Pa- 

3 made againſt the Chriſtian Church (62) upon occa- (52) See Orofius 
ion of the havock which the Goths committed at Rome, 75 Preface, 
over all Italy, and elſewhere. The city of Rome was as 3 T 
much haraſſed by the troops of Charles V in the year in the Preface, 

1527, as Conſtantinople when it was taken by the apd elſewhere 
Turks. Would F. Maimbourg have approved of it, if thro' che book. 

the Greeks ſhou!d have imputed the deſolation wrought 

in Rome at that time to her ambition in demanding 

{ubmiſſion of the Greek Church? What could he have 

aniwered to this, but that Rome had good cauſe to pre- 

tend to this ſubmiſſion, and Greece none to reſuſe it ? 

But would not that have been a begging of the quei 

tion? People ought not to meddle, ſo much as 

they do, in the Councils of Providence. It is a 

leflon which all parties ſtand in need of; for they are 

too apt to impute the calamities of the 9 party - 

to the quality of their doctrines ; which is making a very | 
bad 1 of the declarations (63) of Jeſus Chriſt (54). ($3) St. Luke 


* 


Father Maimbourg would not have departed much . 
further from reaſon, if he had adopted, the account (64) Compare 
given by Chalcondylas. This Hiltoriag pretends, he above with 
that the Romans, as deſcended from ZEneas, and ſtill con 41 
intereſted in the fate of Troy, maintained that the of CAUssIN. 
Greeks ſuffered ſo many calamities as they did, at the 
taking of Conſtantinople, only as a judgment upon 
them for the havock which they had lormerly made 
in the Kingdom of Priam. Facetus. eff Chalcondyles 
dum ait Romanos ſeu Latinas conſtanter aſſtuerare, hauc 
cladem contigifſe Græcis in ultionem eorum, gue olim fe- 
ciſſen barbaris in deſtructione Iii: quod widelicet dicau- 
tur Romani a Trojanis deſcendiſſe (65). According to (65) Spondanus, 
this pleaſant chimera, the numbers in the Decalogue % 4. 1453» 
ought. to be altered. One ſhould believe that God v _ 17. page m. 
705 iniquity of the fathers upon the c Uzren, not to the 
ourth;” but to the thouſandth generation; and in 7 * 

that 
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Landin, a Knight of Rhodes, 
the Syriack, Greek, 
The Tranſlation has been publiſhed, 


(ſ), Se Hort: where the originals are hid no body knows (f ). 

I 2" bet · wrote by Pius II to the ſame Sultan, 
verſy [ 2]. It does not only ſtand proof againſt a 
that the preſcription ſhould have no * here: Delicta 

(66) Horat. Od. majorum immeritus lues Romane 6). At this rate, 

4 lib 3. Prance would have reaſon to be afraid, leſt two thou- 
ſand year hence, an irruption of barbarous nations 
ſhould revenge upon them the injuries which the Ro-. their mother. 
mans and Greeks ſuſtained of Brennus. 

DI The Tranſlation of thoſe Letters has been publiſhed, 
and J Hall give ſome account of it below.) It was 
inted in 4to at Lyons 1520, and afterwards at 
: fil, together with the Epiſtles of Symmachus, by 
oy 1 8 Frobenius (67). It was after that inſerted in the Col- 
— Jeri, jection of Letters which was publiſhed by John Opo- ** 


rin, at Baſil 1554 in 12mo (68). That Collection 
(68) Ibid, pag. was made by Gilbert Couſin, and intitled, Farrago 
$60. Epiſfalarum Laconicarum & fſeletarum. Landin's 
Tranſlation was reprinted at Marpurg 1604 in 8vo, 
and at Leipſick in 12mo, 1690, accurante Simone 
(69) See Crenii, Gæbelis Rombildenſs Franco (6g). Melchior Junius, 
6. Fart a. Profeſſor of Eloquence at Straiburg, publiſhed in the 
thy year 1595 at Montbeliard a Collection of Letters, in 
which there are three wrote by Mahomet II to Scan- 
derbeg. The Compiler took them from Marin Bar- 
letius de vita & geftis Scanderbegi. To theſe are ſub- 
joined the three — which Scanderbeg ſent in an- 
ſwer to the Sultan's. One cannot diſcover the leaſt 
air of the Turkiſh ferocity in thoſe three Letters of 
Mahomet's : they are wrote in very civil terms, in as 
obliging a manner as the moſt polite Prince in Chriſt- 
endom could have wrote. 

[2] 4 Letter wrote by Pius II to the ſame Sultan. ... 
has cut out work for the dealers in controverſy.) Mr. 
(50) Du Pleſſa, du Pleſſis Mornai the fray by theſe words (70) : 
Myſtere d'Ini- « The ambition of Pius II cannot appear in a ſtronger 
Nite, page 56. a light than in his 396th Epiſtle, where he makes an 

25 and promiſe of the Greek Empire to Maho- 

* met the Sultan of the Turks, upon the terms that 

« he ſhould become Chriſtian, and ſupport the Church, 

* that is to ſay his party, and aſſiſt him in tearing 

« Chriſtianity to pieces, as he did by continual wars, 

i you him to underſtand that he had the right of 

« diſpoſing of it, and that in the ſame manner his 

3 rs had diſpoſed of the Empire of Ger- 

% many to Charlemagne.” Coeffeteau inflated all the 

ſails of his eloquence, or rather of his rage, in his 

| reply to this paſſage of du Pleſſis. Is it poſlible, 

(7x) Coeffeteau, ** ſays he (71), that a heritical turn ſhould thus ex- 

Reſponſe au My- ** tinguiſh all candour, for the ſake of condemning 

feere d Iniquite, 4 „hat molt deſerves praiſe in the actions of a perſon 

de „ whoſe chara ger is to be impeached ? There is no- 

thing can be conceived ſo learned or eloquent, 

* ſo ſolid and nervous, ſo humble and Chriſtian-like, 

or ſo pious and religious as this letter. And for all 

** that du Pleſſis would raiſe a trophy of the inſolence 

«© of the author of it. After this, can he have one 

ſpark of modeſty or juſtice remaining ? Here are 

the paſſages from which he would infer the ambi- 
tion of Pius. /, ſays the Pope to Mahomet, you 

awould extend your Empire among the Chriſtians, and 
render your name glorious, you may accompliſh your 
defires, without the help either of gold or filver, or 
any armament either by ſea or land. A mere trifle 
will make you the greateſt, moſt powerful, and re- 
nowned Prince upon the earth. If you aſe what 

that trifle is ; it is not hard to be purchaſed, there is 
no occaſion to go far in queſt of it, it is a thin 
which is to be had any where. It is only a litt 
water to baptize you with, and make you embrace 

the Chriſtian Religion, and believe in the Goſpel, If 
* you follow this advice, not a Prince in the * 7 
« evill ſurmonnt your gloty or equal your power. 7 

* avill beſtow 1 


pon you the title of Emperor of the 
% Greek, and the Eaſt, and you ſhall poſſeſs with equity 
« what you have unjuſtly and violently ſeized. All the 
« Chriſtians will honour you, and make you umpire in 
* their differences, &c. And again: F you quere 
1% baptized, and had entered the bouſe of the Lord with 
* us, the people would not be afraid of your govern- 


and Turkiſh Languages, an 
and I ſhall give ſome account of it below [P]; but 
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has collected ſeveral letters which this Sultan wrote in 


and he has tranſlated them into Latin. 


I ſhall likewiſe take notice of a letter 


which has cut out work for the dealers in contro- 


ſuperficial examination, but it will 
likewiſe 


« ment, nor would wwe lend them aſſiſtance again ; 
« on the contrary, ve would implore the bel 2 
« arm againſt thoſe who ſometimes uſurp the properties 
* of the Church of Rome, and lift the heel againſt 
And at our predeceſſors Stephen, A. 
„ adrian, and Leo, called ts their aid Pepin and Charle- 
« magne againſt Aſtulpho and Didier Kings of Lom- 
% bardy; and, after they had been by their means de- 
% livered from the oppreſſion of tyrants, transferred to 
10 their deliverers the Empire of the Greeks, fo will 
ewill employ your aſſiſtance, and you ſhall not find 
us ungrateful for the favours we receive. Now I 
refer it to any one, who reads and conſiders this 
paſſage without prejudice, whether he can diſcover 
ary mark of the Pope's ambition in this letter ? Or 
whether it is not rather his zeal, which prompts 
him to thoſe ſpeeches, in order to touch the 
* haughty courage of that Barbarian ? And whether 
* he made any propoſal to Mahomet, which the whole 
Chriſtian Church would not have approved of, if 
that Barbarian would have accepted of the condi- 
tions which Pius offered him.” This talk is very 
well calculated to prepoſſeſs, againſt Mr. du Pleflis, 
ſuch as are not accuſtomed to read books of contro- 
verſy ; to read them, I mean, with a ſtrict examina- 
tion, confronting and collating one piece with ano- 
ther, in order to compare the anſwers and replies nar- 
rowly one with another. It is almoſt the only means 
to become thoroughly ſenſible, that they who give 
themſelves the moſt triumphant airs, and raiſe the moſt 
tragical exclamations, are generally in ſome trouble- 
ſome plunge, and reduced to the neceſſity of ſupplying, 
by rhetorical figures, what they want in argument. 
Thoſe who are uſed to that kind of reading which 
I have been talking of, and who befides are tenderly 
intereſted in the reputation and memory of Mr. du 
Pleſſis Mornai, will be little afraid of thoſe words of 
his adverſary. But a friend of Du Pleſſis, unpractiſed 
in books of controverſy, if he was not preſently ſup- 
ported by a prepoſſeſſion that Coeffeteau, being a Do- 
minican, had not managed the controverſy with can- 
dour, would tremble for du Pleflis, he would ſuſ- 
pect him of a miſtake, believe him to be defeated 
without any reſource, and would be impatient to inform 
himſelf, whether he or ſome other writer had not re- 
plied upon Coeffeteau. But whatever anxiety he 
might have ſuffered, upon reading the reply made 
by Rivet, he could no longer doubt of the victory of 
his friend. This ought to teach us, that in order to 
obſerve the precept audi & alteram partem, i. e. 
hear the other fide of the queſtion,” it is not enough 
that we examine what John ſaid, and what Peter an- 
ſwers; but we ought alſo to inform ourſelves, what 
anſwer was made to Peter. 

Rivet, in his defence of Du Pleſſis acknowledges, that 
this long letter of Pius II to Mahomet, contains ſame 
very good arguments againſt the belief of the Malome- 
tans, and in fauour of the Chriſtian Faith. ** But, 
© add; he (72), beſides that it ſeemed a very needleſs (72) Rivet, Re- 
*« purpoſe to attempt the converſion of this Prince by margues ſur la 
75 1 =. there was ſomething diabolical in it. Which fa A, <4 
“is, that inſtead of making it appear, that the poor“ © EE? 
«« Greek Chriſtians, = Fa — 4 of that — * 
«« barous Prince, were objects of pity to thoſe of the 
* Romiſh Church, and inſtead of exhorting him to 
treat them with humanity, he ſeems to have ſet 
* about writing that letter, on purpoſe to blacken them 
* as falſe Chriftians, and to ſhew that their ruin gave 
% no concern to the Latins. Our hiſtory has added 
*« that ambitious fetch, by which he propoſes to Ma- 
** homet, provided he took the vow of baptiſm upon 
him, the quiet poſſeſſion of what he had uſurped, 
«« promiſing that the Chriſtians ſhould make bim Um- 
% fire of tbeir differences, and that from all the corners 
* of the earth, they would appeal to bis deciſion, (judge 
« if thoſe Princes, who had been for a long time of 
* the Chriſtian perſuaſion, were not greatly obliged to 

| at” bim.) 
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likewiſe dazzle ſuch as read it without a critical eye, ſo as to give them an advantageous 


idea of that Pope, and make him appear a man of great merit. 


Even thoſe who ex- 


amined it ſeverely, conſidering Pius only under the notion of a ſovereign Prince over 
ſome part of Italy, might judge that his letter was written according to the rules of 
prudence z but when one weighs it in the balance of the ſanctuary, and conſi ers that 
the writer of it called himſelt the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, and of conſequence the Pro- 
tector of the Goſpel-morality, there is no excuſe to be found for him. This queſtion 
therefore has two faces, for which reaſon the reader ought not to take it amiſs, if I quote 


at ſome length the words of the Advocates who have pleaded that cauſe. 


My Com- 


ments ought to be conſidered, among other reſpects, as the volume in which writers of 


Hiſtory inſert at full length thoſe 
courſe of their Narration. This 


gr = eng pieces, which they have mentioned in the 
obſerve once for all. 


There are ſome who believe 


that this letter of Pius II was not wrote with deſign to ſend it to Mahomet [R]. 


„ him.) That a great many even of thoſe would ſubmit 
«© themſelves to him, and become ſubject to his Tribunal, 
«© &. He adds, that the charity of the Church of 
« Rome, would not only be the ſame towards him as to- 
« ward: other Princes, but more abundant in the ſame 
* proportion that he was exalted above the reft. Ob- 
1 ſerve that ſtroke. At /aft, he repreſents to him, 
«« that the Church of Rome would implore the aſſiſtance 
& of his arm, againſt thoſe Tvicked children that rebelled 
« againſt their mother. And to conclude, he boaſts 
% how the Popes had transferred the Greek Empire to 
«© the French, and promiſes that he likewiſe, after he 
% has made uſe of him to ſerve the purpoſes of the 
%% Church, would make him the like reward for his 
« ſervices. This diſcourſe would require a long com- 
„ ment. 1. But in a few words, this way of con- 
1% verting people to Chriſtianity, by promiſing them 
« worldly dominion, is by no means Apoſtolical. 
« 2. It is ridiculous to promiſe a foreign and power- 
« ful Prince, what he poſſeſſes already. 3. It is con- 
* trary to the nature of charity, which has no reſ- 
«© pet of perſons, to favour thoſe moſt who are the 
* moſt exalted in worldly grandeur and power. 4. 
It is oppoſite to the ſame principle of charity, to 
4 betray the evils of Chriltianity to an infidel, and to 
c defire his converſion for the jake of making ule of 
« him againſt thoſe Princes that are already Chriſtians. 
« f. It is vain, ambitious, and preſumptuous to boaſt 
4 that the Empire of Charlemagne was a remune- 
4 ration from the Pope, and to pretend that it was in 
« his power to reward Mahomet in the ſame coin. 
% And that the reader may judge whether ſuch a 
«© way of talking became one who pretended to fit 
1% upon St. Peter's Chair, I aſk whether it is an hum- 
«© ble, Chriſtian-like, modeſt, and pious ſpeech ? And 
„ whether theſe are the conditions and promiſes of 
« which the whole, Chriſtian Church would have ap- 
« proved.” I know not whether Coeffeteau or any 
other Catholic writer has anſwered this treatiſe of Ri- 
vet's, but if I had by me a ſecond reply of Du Pleſſis's 
I would produce. it here at full length, that nothing 
might be wanting to clear up the cauſe, and that the 
reader might be ſufficiently inſtructed to pronounce in 
the p entered againſt Pius. It appears impoſſible 
to anſwer Rivet with any ſatisfactory argument; on 
the contrary, it ſeems very poſlible to render his re- 
marks more convincing. For can any thing be more 
ſhocking, or reflect more ſhame upon the Chriſtian 
Religion, than to ſee Mahomet II, one of the moſt 
flagrant offenders that ever lived, one who had ſhed ſo 
much blood, and who had ſpoiled of their eſtates ſo 
many people by a continued ſeries of cruelties and acts 
of injuſtice, that ſuch a one, I ſay, ſhould procure a 
juſt right to whatever he held by uſurpation, provided 
he ſubmitted to,be baptiſed. What is become of that in- 
diſpenſible article in the Chriſtian ſcheme of morals, 
that the firſt ſtep in an r* repentance of a rob- 
bery, is the reſtitution of ill- "ed goods ? What 
would the world ſay, if a Jew, who had been guilty of 
a fraudulent bankruptcy to the value of three millions, 


ſhould obtain by the mere ceremony of baptiſm, and 
without being obliged to make any reſtitution, a full 
abſolution of his crimes, and a right of poſſeſſing his 
three millions ? Would not infidels have a very lawful 
reaſon to decry Chriſtianity, as the bane of equity and 
natural morality ? The way of managing in the caſe 
of the bankrupt, would in the mean time be only a 
peccadillo in compariſon with Pius's offers to Mahomet, 


to qualify him to be the lawful 


ſſeſſor of what he had 


conquered, by ſprinkling his face with a few drops of 


water. 


What would the Apoſtles have faid of ſuch a 


diſpenſation, and to have ſeen ſuch an uſe made of 

the keys? Is this agreeable to what St. Paul ſaid (73) ? (73) 2 Cor: if, 
But not to talk of St. Paul, what did Ovid ſay, who 7 

was only a heathen Poet ? 


O nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina cædis, 


Fluminea tolli poſce putatis aqua (74)? (74) Ovid. Foft, 


lib. 2. ver. 27 


LR] There are ſome who believe that this letter of 


Pius I] was not wrote with a defign to be ſent to Maho- 


met. ] 


Catholic writer (75) without adding any thing of my , 
own to them. ln this place I muſt fay one word it 2 


cc 
16 
66 
«c 


- 
* 


| 
I ſhall here borrow the words of a Roman (75) Colle, 


tom. 1. pag. 


concerning that long letter, which was publiſhed 46 7, &c. upon 
by (*) Franciſco * Fas under the name of Pope the year 1461. 
Pius (76) to the Sultan Mahomet; for according to 

its teſtimony, it was wrote at the time that the con- (*) Franceſco 
queſt of Sinope and Trebizond made the Princes of — * 
Italy dread the like attempt of the Ottoman arms ” 

upon them. It demonſtrates at great length, the ad- 756 Our author 
vantages of the Chriſtian religion over the Maho- — 2 N 
metan, and pretends to invite the Sultan by illuſtrious cb Kan is im. 
examples to be baptized ; repreſenting to him, that ferted in the edi- 


* as it was a great addition to the glory of the Great tion of Pius 11's 


Conſtantine, to have been the firſt of the Roman Letters. 
Emperors, who embraced the Chriſtian faith, and 
of Clovis likewiſe to have been the firſt of the French 
Kings, who was converted to the Goſpel, it would 
conduce no leſs to his honour, to be the firſt of the 
Ottoman Monarchs who made profefion of our 
faith. There are a great many who, upon con- 
ſidering Mzhomet of an inacceſſible and furious tem- 
per, think it. quite improbable, that ſuch a delicate 
letter ſhould ever have been addreſſed to him, or 
that the writer could ever hope for an anſwer. They 
add, that it would have found this Sultan very in- 
capable of receiving ſuch leſſons; and that without 
a miracle the remonſtrances of a letter could have 
effected this converſion. Thus when the Italians 
talk of the fruitleſsneſs of that attempt, they ſay 
happily enough in their language, La penna nom to- 
glie il filo alla ſpada; i. e. The pen does not blunt 
the edge of the ſword. It is therefore probable, that 
this letter was publiſhed among the Weſtern nations, 
after the taking of Trebizonte, as a manifeſto to 
juſtify the Cruſade, and awaken the ardour of the 
Chriſtian warriors, by ſhewing them the vain efforts 
which the Pope had made to divert the Sultan's 
arms, in the pacific way of remonſtrances.” 


MAHOMET (GALADIN) Emperor of Mogul, made himfelf illuftrious by his 
fine qualities, eſpecially by his great application to hear the demands and complaints of 


his ſubjects. 


He gave them audience twice a day; and that people of low condition, 


who, ordinarily, have neither the power nor courage to approach the throne, might 
have opportunities to declare their grievances, he cauſed a bell to be hung near him, with 


Vor. VII. 


a cord 
4 U 
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of the Chriſtian doctrine u 


a) Sce remark 
51. 


{1) Rohault, Es- 
Tale 2 la 

«pore, page 
43. 


(2) lbid. pag- 55. 


{3) Ibid. pag. $3 
57, &c. n 
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publick ſtreet, and whenever be heard it ring, he either went 
pulled the eord to come in (a). He died in the year 
1605, but what ſe& of Religion he was of, no body could ever ſay (Y. He had ſome 
thoughts of becoming a Chriſtian; but the Mahometan Prieſts diverted him from it by 


a cord which reached the 
out, or cauſed 'the perſon who had 


two reaſons [A]. 


(«) Don Clement Toſi Benedictine of the 


jon of St. Silveſter, in the firſt volume of his Geatilefimo confutate. 


Copgregat | 
(6b) Mori nel 1605, ſenza ſaperſi di qual ſetta egli foſſe ſtato. Giornale de Letterati, of June the 27th 1669, pag- 83. in the Ex- 


tract of the Gentilefrmo confurato. 


[De Mabometan prieſts diverted him from his de- 
fign of becoming Chriſtian by two reaſons.) By one 
reaſon which affected his underſtanding, and another 
which affected his paſſions. They told him that the 
Chriſtian Religion required him to believe myſteries, 
which he would never be able to comprehend, and 
obliged. him to marry only, one wife, It is very 
probable, that the latter of thoſe reaſons had a ſtronger 
effect upon him than. the former ; for thoſe who have 
been educated in the doctrine of Polygamy, and have 
put it in practice, form to themſelves a frightful idea 
n that article, And even 
though this Monarch had told, that the Chriſtian 
Princes are not greatly incommoded by this Goſpel 


praQtice, becauſe almoſt all of them diſpence with it, 
not indeed in marrying ſeveral wives, but in taking 
miſtreſſes ; I ſay for all this he would have found it a 
hardſhip, conſidering what a difference there is between (1) Cin 4, 
being able to do a thing conformably to one's 7 cnn Letterati, of the 
and not being able to do it without violating its laws. —_ 1 * 
Poco wi manco che nom accettaſſe la noftra religione, e ne tract of . 7 
fu ritirato da i Mulaſi. Sacerdeti Mahomettani dal non tilefims confutats 
poter capir i miſteri della fede col lume naturale, e Pobligo of Don Clement 
di contentanſi q una fola moglie (1). The Sieur Lyſerus, Tf 

that great ſtickler for Polygamy, has not failed to ob- 

ſerve that the converſion 
the reſtraint preſcribed by the Chriſtian law concerning 
marriage (2). 


amia trium- 
atrix, pag. 92, 


MAIGNAN (EMANUEI) one of the greateſt Philoſophers of the 17th Cen 


was a religious Minim, and a native of Toulouſe. 
ſchools, and combated them with great ſtrength of argument. 


He abandoned the opinions of the 
He was neither attached 


to des Cartes nor Gaſſendus, but he agreed with thoſe two leading Philoſophers in 
throwing out the accidents, qualities, and ſubſtantial forms, and in cultivating experi- 


mental Phyſics. He was a great proficient 


in Mathematics, and to all theſe ſciences he 


had joined that of Divinity, which he underſtood ſo well, that he was capable to teach it 


even at Rome (a). He had a great many 


diſputes to ſuſtain againſt the Peripatetics ; 


and he was the better qualified to cope with them, becauſe he obſerved a great deal of 


the ſcholaſtic method in his writings. 


The manner in which he explains the conſerva- 


tion of accidents without a ſubject, in the myſtery of the Euchariſt, is happier than that 


of des Cartes [A]. 


L have read ſomewhere among the Journaliſts, that ſome author was 


buſy in writing his life. If I had read it, I ſhould very chearfully have beftowed a long 
article upon this learned Minim. I ſhall take ſome notice of his writings [BJ. They 
| | have 


[4] The manner in which he explains the preſirva- 


tion of the accidents without a ſubjett, is happier than 
that of Des Cartes.) Rohault pretends: the contrary ; 
but it is becaule he did not perceive the great difficulty 
which follows from the explication which he takes to 
be the bet. Hear what an account he gives of F. 
Maignan. © There is nothing more eaſy than to ex- 
«+ plain in what manner the accidents of bread and wine 
ſubſiſt without bread and wine. For it is only ſay- 
ing in one word, that aſter the bread and wine are 
deitroyed, God continues to make the ſame impreſ- 
« fion upon our organs, as the bread' and wine did 
«© before they were changed. It is thus that one F. 
«© Maignan, a celebrated Divine of the order of Mi- 
„ nims, has explained this myſtery (1).” What Ro- 
hault finds amiſs. in this Hypotheſis is, that it admits 
two miracles where there was no occaſion: for more 
than one. Granting it to be true, /ays be (2), that 
God can affect our tenſes with the impreſſions of 
«4 bread and wine, after they are changed by tranſub- 
„ ſtantiation, yet there is no occaſion after this to have 
% recourſe to a new miracle, as this good father ſeems 
to have done: becauſe it follows from the very eſſence 
of the myſtery (which is that the bread is really 
changed into the body of Chriſt) that we muſt con- 
tinue to fee] the ſame appearances as before; that 
« is to ſay, the accidents of bread and wine muſt 
„ ſtill ſubſiſt.“ This follower of des Cartes pre- 
tends (3), that the body of Jeſus Chriſt occupies the 
place of the bread in ſuch a manner, that, thoſe pre- 
ciſe-intervals which ſerved as a ſpace to contain the 
particles of the bread, are thoſe wherein the body of 
Chriſt diſpoles itſelf ; leaving to the matter, which 
filled the pores of the bread, the very ſame {ſpaces which 
it filled before. Whence it follows, that the parti- 
cles of the body of Chriſt take the figure, ſituation, 
and in general all the other modes of bread, and-of 
conſequence; that they become bread : for according to 
Mr. Rohault the eflence of bread, or the form which 
diſtinguiſhes it from all other bodies, is no other than 
a certain aſſemblage of modifications. So that where- 


ever this particular aſſemblage is, there is bread. But 


8 


this aſſemblage ſubſiſts in the body of Chriſt in the 
Sacrament of the Euchariſt ; wherefore this body is 
no other than bread: and thus — o—_ myſtery 
would conſiſt in annihilating one morlel of bread in 
order to put another in its place; which is abſurd, 
and widely different from Popiſh doctrine. It is 
true, that according to this ſu tion there is no oc- 
cation for a miracle, to explain in what manner 
the- appearances of bread ſob with regard to all 
our ſenſes : it ſhould be a natural conſequence of the 
ſituation of our Lord's body in the ſpace of the anni- 
hilated bread ; but this advantage reſults only from 
an Hypotheſis, which contains abſurdities inconſiſtent 
with the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, and therefore 
does not ſet the Carteſian explication upon a level with 
that of F. Maignan, though it requires a particular 
miracle to continue the appearances of bread and wine 
in the Euchariſt. 

[B] 1 ſhall take ſome notice of his writings.) He 
printed a courſe of Philoſophy in 4 vol. $vo. at Tou- 
louſe 1652. He publiſhed a ſecond edition of it in 
folio (4) 1673, with-a-great many additions, and dedi- (4) Printed « 
cated it to the Preſident of Onoville, the ſame Gentle- Lyons by Jean 
man who is greatly 2 in the travels of Baucha- 
mont and Chapelle. He has added, among other thinge, 
a Critical eſſay upon Des Cartes 's Vortices, and a di 
tation upon the ſpeaking trumpet invented by Sir Sa- 
muel Morland. He has likewiſe given us a ical 
work entitled Philoſaphia Entis, and'a Perſpectiva bora- 
ria, printed at Rome 1648 in folio, &. Mr. Baillet 
has the following paſſage concerning this laſt mentioned 
book. Mr. Carcavi acquainted My. dei- Cartes, that 
there was at Rome one father Maignan a _ 
greater learning, and more depth than F. Mas ſunne, 
made him expect ſome objeeions againſt his principles. 
This father's proper name was Emanuel, and bis native 
place was Mal,. But he lived at that tima at Rome, 
where: ba taught Divinity in the Convent of | the Trinity 
upon mount Pincio, which. they otherwiſe call the Cam- (c) In the er 
went of the French Minims. About a year before (o) he 1648 in fol. it 
publiſhed a curious Latin performance, divided into four a 8 
books, upon Horoliges and the ſolar Quadnanis 3 and An &c, 

1 a 


Inhdels is much retarded by (x) Sce the 7. 


MAI 
have confounded: him with another Philoſopher whoſe name was Magnen [C. This 
when I diſcovered that F. Maignan was not in his right 


article was already in the preſs, 
place (h) in Morerr's Supplement. 


{by Under the ! 
Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary 


word Magnane 


I have ſeen a Fr atiſe (c) with this title, D- 


(c) Of 51 pate: Vita, Moribus, & Scriptis R. Patris Emanuelis Maignani Toloſatis, Ordinis Minimerum, 


in 40+ 


(4) A Minim, and printed at Toulouſe in the year 1697. 
nat” ab, bad it. Emanuel Ma 
been the ſcholar 
of F. Maignan, 
and who taught 
the Philoſophy 
of this maſter at 
Toulouſe, Bour- 
deaux, and at 
Rome for a con- 
ſiderable time. In 
the year 1 be more care was taken to 
publiſhed a book 
of 286 pages in 
12mo, intitled, 
Accidentia profli- 
gata, ſpecies 1n- gr Nye” 
aware, fv: de which inſpires thoſe that poſſeſs it with a 
ſpeciebus punis at 
vim pot confers - 
tionem Eucharifti- 
cam duntaxat ma- 
nentibus, Opus 


ences 3 


the characters with a great deal of 


put him w_ 
went thro? his courſe in the College o 


Philoſophi, atque Mathematici preſtantiſſimi Elogium. It was written by F. Saguens (4), 

I ſhall borrow a copious ſupplement from 
n was born the 17th of July 1601, of an antient and noble fa- 
mily [DJ. While he was a child, he diſcovered an inchnation to Letters and the Sci- 
r nothing had fo great an effect ro make him forbear ſquawling and crying, as 
putting ſome little book into his hands. He uſed to turn over the leaves, and conſider 
pleaſure, and he had no ſooner paſt his fifth year than 
it was obſervable that he deſpiſed the little trifling pleaſures of infancy, and lent a ſur- 
prizing attention to prayers and the inſtructions in the Catechiſm. For theſe reaſons the 
under the direction of a domeſtic preceptor. He 
Jeſuits, and acquitted himſelf with great diligence in 
every part of the province of a good ſcholar, both with reſpect to literary and religious 
exerciſes, He diſcovered in his whole conduct, that great fund of modeſty and chaſtity, 
dread of wanton converſation ; whence it came 
that he withdrew by degrees from the company of his ſchool-fellows, and choſe rather to 
renounce the amuſements proper to his age, than expoſe his innocence to any riſque, Ad 
omnes vitæ ſue aftus & uſus advocabat honeſtum ac modeftum illum pudorein, qui ab. 


Philoſopbice-The= horret ab omni inquinamento laſcivientis Colloquii. Quare cæpit paulatim declinare a Sociis, 


cum. In 

which book he 
ſupported with 
great ſtrength of 
argument the 
opinion of F. 
Maignan con- 
cerning the ſacra- 
mental bread and 
Wines 


8 omni joco abſtinere quam facere vel leviſſimum verecundie ſue periculum (e). Ce, Secco, in 
Jis hours of recreation were ſpent in walking in the Convent of the Minims, 1 

met with a good old man, who converſed with him upon matters of falvation. 
were the feeds of that religious life to which he devoted himſelt ſome time afterwards, 
and to which he was beſides ſtrongly determined, by an affront which he received when 
he was learning Rhetoric. He had wrote a Poem in order to diſpute the prize of elo- 
quence, and he believed the victory was unjuſtly adjudged to another. His reflections 


gi Em, 


where he Maignari, pag. 


Theſe 5: 


during his chagrin fixed him ſo ſtrongly. in his reſolution of quitting the world, that he 
deſired the Minim's habit. He had no occaſion to demand it long, for having ac- 
quitted himſelf very well in the trials of his probation-time, he was received, upon his 
taking the vow, at the age of eighteen, viz. in the year 1619. He wentthro' his courſe of 
Philoſophy under a Profeſſor who was very much attached to the doctrine of Ariſtotle, 


and he ſlipt no op 


portunity of diſputing loud 


ly againſt all the parts of that ancient Phi- 


loſopher's ſcheme, which he ſuſpected of Heterodoxy. His Preceptor conſidered this as 


a good preſage, and in a ſhort time he diſcovered, to his 
Pupil was very well verſed in Mathematics, without his. having had the help of a 
eacher [ EI. In this he had been his own Preceptor. He behaved quite otherwiſe 


bout the: ſame time be had written ta F. Merſenne, who 

t) A manu- vas fill alive (+), telling bim that by his phyſical in- 
ipt letter of ciples be had found the ſame geometrical ratios: off Refrac- 
Maignan to Mer- ien 2, Des Cartes had. But he did not believe that 
Hans, hue? July. Ge principles wwere juſt, which that gentle man had eſla- 


oy % . —_— the- movement of a luminous body which favells 
manuſcript Let= and /a _ by turns ; nor, even admitting thoſe princi- 
= ns ples, » theſe refraction: could poſſibly be made accord. 


ing. to. the laws that they certainly obſerve. It was 
chiefly upon this ſubjet, that F. Maignan inclined to differ 
from Des Cartes, according to what: be <wrote age 
(I Billet, Vie Carcavi a year afterwards (5). I muſt not pals in 

295 Can, " filence the Difſertatio Theologica de uſu licito pecuniee, 


tom. 2. PaB- 379, bliſhed by our Minim 1673 in 12mo. It was cen- 
. 1 fared by ſame Biſhops. 
Jear 1649. ([e] They have confounded him with another Phileſo- 
whoſe name was Magnen.) Some, ſays Mr. Bail- 
(6) Ibid. (6), have in a blundering manner confounded E- 
manuel Maignan with Jean Chry ſoſtom Magoen pro- 
feflov at Pavia, who in the year 1648 publiſhed De- 
macritys revived, which made the Dutch, take him for 
a Carteſian Philoſopher. Baillet Revii Statera 
| 243. This Chry ſoſtom Magnen was of Luxeuil 
in Franche-Comte, and proſeſſed Phyſic at Pavia. Be- 
ſides his Democritus revi uiſcens, printed at Leiden in 
the year 1648, in 12mo, the Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
which is dated April the 30th 1646, I have ſeen a 
(7) It is joined Treatiſe of his de Mam (7), printed at the l 
with the ſame 165 8 in 1 amo, the Epiſtle Dedicatory of which is dated 
— treatiſe April gp, 1648. Theſe Dutch editions were not the ſirſt. 


[DI He wwas. of an ancient and:neble-family.]. His 
father, whowas'one of his Majeſty's Counſellors, Referen- 
dary and Dean of the Chancery: of: Toulouſe, counted 
among his anceſtors the Barons de Maignan, who. have 


made a very, great figure in Armagnac. He. married ©: 


great aſtoniſhment, that his 


in 
his 


the agſn of Emanuel d'Alvarez Regius Profeſſor 

of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Toulouſe. Such 

were the parents of our Minim, and the words of 

the writer of his Elogium are as follow. Pater i 

fuit Petrus Maignanus' Confiliarius Regius, Referendariu; 

& Decames in Cancallaria Toloſana, wir æguitatem ſer- 

vans, & conſpicuus jplendidifſimi generis antiqud nobili- 

tate indubitatd. Siquidem ut omnes novimus, Maignani . 

Tolaſates ili flirpem ſuam trahunt ex illis, quos BEluza 

urbs nunc obſcura, ſed antiquitate celeberrima ad Geliſam 

amnem ſita in Comitatu Arminiaco Barones' ſuos ſtrenuos, 

opulentos, magmfices per multas non interruptarum genera- 

tionum ſucce{ſiones reverenter, ac peramanter complex 

eff, Matrem habuit Gaudioſa de Alvarez charam filiam 

celeberrimi illiuss Medici Emanuelis de. Alvarez, quem 

Toloſa urbs Literarum omnium amantiſ/ima precibus ac 

pollicitationi bus multis ex Luſitania advocavit perfuncůtu- 

rum munere Regii Profeſſoris. Hic originem ſuam du- 

cebat ex antiguiſima Familia Alvareziorum de Bubendya 

in regno Luſitania, & fuit parens luſtricus Maignani noſ- 

tri, qui ex ill nomer Emanuelis obtinuit (8). (8) Saguens, it 
[4] He was uery cel verſed in Mathematics, with- Elegio Emanue/:s 

aut his bawing had the help of a teacher.) This is a MZ, pag. 3. 

ſecond example of what the reader will fee afterwards 

in the article of Mr. PascaL ; and R. Saguens has 

taken care to. confirm the one by the other. Let us 

ſee the detail which he gives oſ that affair. Such 

particular facts as. theſe ought chiefly: to be collected 

and inſerted in ſuch works as this Dictionary. Multo 

celſuram de illo opinionem accepit (Magitter Ruffatius (9) ) (9) That was th 

guum occafione data ſchematis Mathematici, quo ipſe ad name of the 

jener reconditieris cujuſdam Phyſici myſteris lu- Minn, under | 
cern-«fſtrebat, intellexit cum efſt'Grometram ; ſlupuitque, n. 3 


nan went tbro' 


& case reguiſut cauſam, ac meubodung compatate, & his courle of Phi- 


: uſqup' cxcultates:eruditions. Kiritm- ut» reſponſuri ju- loſophy. 


Vents 


356 


{f) lem, ibid. 
Page 10. 


(10) Saguens, 
Elog. Eman. 
Maignan, pag. 8, 
9- 


MAI 


his courſe of Divinity than he had done in his philoſophical one; for inſtead of 
ſhewing himſelf very incredulous, and ſubmitting every thing to a ſevere exami- 
nation, and all the ſcrutiny of a ſubtle diſpute, he humbly conſented to the theo- 
logical tenets. Submiſiſima d contra iſtis (exercitationibus Theologicis) fidem offert ; 


refugitque ut d leviuſcula dubitatione, fic 


ſerutatorem Majeſtatis oppreſſum iri d gloria (). 


ab omni curioſa indagine, ex quo audiit 
But as for the arguments of the 


Peripatetics, which they made ule of in illuſtrating and demonſtrating thoſe tenets, he did 
not think himſelf obliged to admit them implicitly ; where he did not, upon examina- 


tion, find them ſolid, he reject 


ed them, and made no ſcruple to prefer the aſſiſtance of 


Plato to that of Ariſtotle. The proofs, which he gave of his genius, during the ſix 


years in which he was exerciſed in the ſchool, ſhewed him capable of filling the Pro- 
teſſor's Chair; and he acquitted himſelf in that office with ſo much addreſs and judg- 
ment, that his reputation 8 beyond the Alps and Pyrenees; for which reaſon the 
General of the Minims cauſed him to come to Rome in the year 1636, to fill a Pro- 
His capacity in mathematical diſcoveries, and phyſical ex- 
periments, ſoon diſtinguiſhed itſelf, eſpecially by a diſpute which aroſe between him and 
F. Kircher, and which was decided in ſuch a manner that our Minim was not deprived 
of the glory of the diſcovery, which was the ſubject of the diſpute [F J. His book de 
Perſpectiva horaria, printed at Rome in the year 1648, at the expence of Cardinal 
Spada, was greatly eſteemed, None had yet attempted a work of the kind (g). 
you find the method of making Teleſcopes, 


feſſorſnip of the ſame kind. 


. 20 Opus were 
eximium & a4 


. Here illa n ue 
which he had invented: he explains it at an, Iden, 


full length, and is very far from following the example of thoſe who make a myſtery of * 


venis modeſtiæ parcam, dicam ipſe ego paulò liberius, quod 
multy poſt ad ſuadenda rerum Mathematicarum fludia 
enarrabat fibi obtigiſſe, ut intra horas unius anni liberas, 
feu reciſas d tempore ad cetera Chori, & Scholz mini- 
fteria uſitato, tot Theoremata, ac Problemata Geometri- 
ca per ſe ipſum adinveniret, ut deinceps non plura de- 
prehenderit contineri totis ſex prioribus libris Euclideorum 
Elementorum. An non diceres illum talem fuiſſe, qui 
miſt extitifſent Elementa Euclidis edidifſet. Simile quid 
refertur de clariſſimo wiro Paſcal inter Geometras hujus 
feeculi celeberrimos annumerands : ita ut videatur utrique 
Deus praſtantiſſime illius diſcipline anticipationem copio- 
fiſfimam contuliſſe. Tum neque mirum eſt, inguiebat 
Maignanus, quod leves iſtos Mathematici tyrocinii co- 
natus ultra promoverim : an neicitis Crucem Mathe- 
ſeos meæ Magiſtram habui ? Cum enim fruſtratus omni 
inſirumentorum figuris exarandis inſeryientium apparatu 
nec nor mam haberet, nec circinum : circini quidem vice, 
duobus tignulis ligntis ex parte una libers affixis infixerat 
ex altera duas acus ſutorias, At pro normd, aut quod 
oportunum nibil occurreret, aut potius quod mallet ſua 
Schemata omnia appeſito Crucis figno communiri, ut a ple- 
riſque more Catholico illud appingitur ſummis capitibus pa- 
ginarum, crute ligenea utebatur (10). i. e. His Pre- 
ceptor Ruffatius conceived a much higher opinion of 
him, when, upon occaſion of his making uſe of a 
Mathematical ſcheme to illuſtrate ſome deep problem 
in Phyſick, he found that he underſtood Geometry; 
it ſtruck him with amazement, and gave him a 
ſtrong curioſity to know by what method he had 
made himſelf maſter of that ſcience, . which till now 
he had concealed. But, out of regard to the mo- 
deſty of the young gentleman, I ſhall with greater 
freedom relate, what a long time afterwards he 
* told of himſelf, in order to recommend the ſtudy of 
„ Mathematicks. He ſaid that in his leiſure-hours, 
of one year, from the duties of the Choir and School, 
he diſcovered of himſelf as many geometrical theo- 
rems and problems, as were to be found in the firſt 
6 books of Euclid's Elements. Would not you 
think from this, that he could have publiſhed Eu- 
clid's Elements, though they had been loſt? We 
are told a ſtory that reſembles this, of the famous 
Paſcal, who deſerves to be reckoned among the 
molt celebrated Mathematicians of this age : 10 that 
both theſe great men ſeem to have been inſpired 
with a molt copious anticipation of that excellent 
ſcience. Ii no wonder, {aid Maignan upon that 
occaſion, | that without aſſiſtance ] ſucceeded Somewhat 
in thoſe weak attempts in my ſetting out in the ſtudy 
of Mathematicks : for you muſt know that the croſs 
Was My Preceptor in that ſtudy. 
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apparatus of mathematical initruments, not ſo much 
as a ruler or a pair of compaſſes, for the latter he 
made uſe of two ſmall flicks joined together at 
one end ſo as to open and ſhut, and at the other 
extremities pointed with each a needle ſtuck in 
them. For a ruler, he uſed a wooden croſs, either 


For as he had no 


their 


becauſe he had nothing fitter for his purpoſe at 
hand, or rather becauſe he choſe to put all his 
ſchemes under the protection of the croſs, as it is 
cuſtomary for the Catholicks to mark a croſs at 
„ the tops of pages. 

[F] In à diſpute which aroſe between him and F. 
Kircher our Minim was not deprived of the © 
glory of the diſcovery.) F. Saguens inſiſts upon two 
works of a prodigious invention and very induſtriouſly 
and artfully finiſhed by Maignan at Rome in the Mo- 
naſtry of the order. The one of them was an optical, 
the other a catroptrical work. The firſt was a per- 
ſpective, a deſcription of which is to be found in the 
Thaumaturgus Opticus of Niceron the Minim (11). (71) Idem, ibid. 
The other was a repreſentation of the heavens, diſtin- P8* 75 
guiſhed with all the Aftronomical Circles, catoptrica 
anacamptica, complectiturque integram coeli faciem ſuis 
omnibus ad res Aftronomicas ſpectantibus circulis inter- 
ſtindam (12). F. Kircher had no ſooner conſidered it, 
than he ſaid to the German gentleman'who was with 
him, what do you wonder at, is not this the figure in 
my book? Quid ftupes, an non hac eft figura mei li- 
bri? A Minim who heard this, and found that 
Kircher aſcribed to himſelf the whole honour of the 
invention, anſwered bluntly enough, No ; on the con- 
trary, it is the book of your figure, imo hic eft liber tuæ 
feure. He immediately told F. Maignan what had 
mow who, as he was very modeſt, contented him- 
elf with ſaying that he was not conſcious of any theft, 
except it ſhould be ſuppoſed that his hands had ſtole the 
work from his head. Nullius bac in re, inquit, furti 
mihi ſum conſcius, niſi forte manus meas, opus guad ela- 
boraverunt, menti ſubripuiſſe quis finxerit (13). The (14) Saguens, 
affair would never have gone further, if the friends of EH. Emar. 
both competitors had not judged it worthy of more 1d. Css Pat. 
ſcrutiny, ſince the glory either of a German or a 
French Mathematician was in queſtion ; for the chief 
honour of a diſcovery always belongs to the firſt in- 
ventor. F. Maignan was going to loſe his cauſe, 
when a Jeſuit ſaid plainly that he had ſeen ſuch a 
work in France done by F. Maignan. So that the 
learned at Rome left both the Competitors poſſeſſed of 
the honour of the invention. This account is no other 
than an abridgment of what you will ſee at greater 
length in F. Saguens as follows (14) : Totague res ibi (14) Idem, ibid. 
flubſtitiſet, niſi viſa fuiſſet communibus amicis digna di- 
ligentiori examine ; quodgue ducebant wertendum ad glori- 
am non mediocrem aut Germani, aut Galli Mathematici. 
Omninòo enim in quovis artium, & doctrinarum genere 
pri mum fuiſſe ita glorioſum eft ; ut id poſteritas omnit, 
quia imitari non poteft, invidia dignum putet. Primus 
labor plerumgue jibi aut totum honorem windicat ; aut 
ſecundo non niſi magna ex parte imminutum relingquit : vel 
guad difficultatem pene omnem, quam in rebus inveniendis 
maximam eſſe conflat, exhauriat : vel quod non parim 
emolliat : wel denique quod præſtantioris cujuſdam ingenii 
aciem, judiciigque demonſiret. Ecce itaque inter Dottos 
certatur, & ambigitur uter & duobus cximiæ illius prime 

I excogitationis 


(12) Idem, ibid, 


(15 


2 


re IFD 


g. 26. would 
he ve Plato, and 
not Empedocles, 
to be the author 
of the Element 
Philſophy, and 


he quotes in fa- 


vour of his opini- 


on Timæus and 


Euſebius, 


MATT 


their inventions, and die with their ſecret, He was quite free of that weakneſs ; for 
when any artificers attempted to' make any dioptrical or other inſtrument according to his 


invention, and in imitation of his method, he communicated to them in the moſt agree- 
able manner in the world all. that he knew himſelt of the matter. He did not return 
from Rome to Toulouſe till the year 1630; he was received. in his own country with an 
univerſal joy. They created him Provincial the ſame year, though he paſſionately de- 
fired that his-ſtudies might not be interrupted by the cares of any poſt. In the year 
1652 he publiſhed his Courſe of Philoſophy: in which work he had reaſon to promiſe 
himſelf the title of a Reſtorer at leaſt ; and if under pretence that he explained Phyſics by 
the four Elements, one ſnould conteſt with him the glory of the invention of that hypotheſis, 
(% f. Saves, to give it to Empedocles (), yet it cannot be denied that he has done the ſame thing 

with regard to that hypotheſis, which Gaſſendus has done with regard to that of the 
Atomiſts. His charge as Provincial being expired at the end of three years, our Minim 
had more leifure to apply to writing a philoſophical Divinity ; but a long fickneſs, and 
after that ſome journeys which the affairs of his Order obliged him to take, retarded the 


execution of this deſign. 


You will ſee in the remarks about what time the two volumes 


of that work appeared [G. If the author had been ambitious, he would have found a 


Wo fine opportunity of gratifying his paſſion, when the King wanted to draw him to Paris. 
It was in the year 1660, after his Majeſty had himſelf been entertained with the ſight of 


an infinite number of machines and curioſities in the cell of our Friar [HI. Cardinal 


Mazarin, who had ſeen them at the ſame time, next day communicated to F. Maignan 


excogitationis Catoptrico-Gnomonice laudem fit relaturus, 
graviſimoque tandem judicio declinabant ad partes Kir- 
cheri, qui prior | typis nuper cam commiſerat : nifs in 
teſtem acerrimum compellatus occurrifſet alius R. P. ejuſ- 


dem Societatis Mathematicus, qui feliciter Romam acceſ- 


Jiri Germaniz# Gallic 


(15) His name 
Was c. 


ſerat, & ingenus enarrabat vidiſſe ſe multes ante annos 
in Gallia, & in Conventu quidem hujus Aguitaniæ Pro- 
vinciæ noſire Albaterrenſfi tale quoddam opus Catoptri- 
cum à P. Maignano elaboratum. Res ita erat, & Maig- 
nanu quidem me audiente non ſemel retulit cogitationem 
illam raphicam ſibi adbuc juniori ſubito immoderato- 
que impetu occurrifſe 3 tantaque woluptate mentem occu- 
paſſe, gud nullam majorem in vita ſenfifſet. Hinc eru- 
ditorum Ramanorum cohors ſuam utrique palmam contulit, 
protulitque' paria efſe in gignendis fortunatiſſimi ingenii 
poſſib * — „ 
It is not impoſſible for two perſons to upon 
ſame Invention, without the one being at all aſſiſted 
by the other. 

[G] You will ſee . . . about what time the two vo- 
lumes of his Philoſophical Divinity appeared. The 
firſt was printed in the year 1662, and the ſecond in 
the year 1672. They would have been publiſhed at 
ſhorter intervals, if the author had not been obliged to 
reply to ſome writings which were publiſhed againſt 
him. The firſt antagoniſt whom he repulſed was a 
— (15) of the College at Toulouſe, who, in his 

Kk de Cycloide, had pretended that F. Maignan was 
miſtaken- in ſeveral notions concerning the ſtructure 
and weight of bodies, accelerated motion, and the 

uality of the Angles of incidence and reflection, &c. 
"The Minim maintained that there was a paralo- 
giſm in the Jeſuit's demonſtration, and this proved 
the ſubject of a long diſpute, the reſult of which ſin- 


| gularly contributed to the confirmation of this Aphoriſm 


(16) Saguens, 
4 log. Eman. 


Maign, pag. 35. 


(17) See Ro- 
hault's Phbyſichs, 
Part 1. chap. 22. 
num. 47, &c. 
pag. m. 191. 


(18) F. Cour- 
boulez, Jeſuit of 
the College of 


Phyficus. Tum addit: At 


upon geometrical Phyficks, ** that an excellent natural 
« Philoſopher, but ' moderately verſed in Geometry, 
« ſucceeds better in illuſtrating of Phyſicks, than an 
* excellent Mathematician who underſtands little of 
« natural Philoſophy.” Plus proderit, inquit Maigna- 
nus, in rebus Phyſicis peritiſſimus Phyſicus mediocriter in 
Geometricis werſatus, quam peritiſſimus Geometra parum 
i utroque genere excellat, 
nibil prorſus optabilius eſſe poteſt (16). That reply of 
F. Maignan's was printed by way of an Appendix, and 
it was Pllowed by a ſecond Appendix, in which he re- 
futed the Jeſuit's anſwers, and interſperſed very good 
obſervations concerning the ſucceſlive propagation of 
light, the ſcintillation of the fixed ſtars, and the glaſs 
drops of Holland. The third Appendix ſerved for an an- 
ſwer to a diſſertation publiſhed by Mr. Ducaſle againſt 
Maignan's account why the Dutch drops fly into a 
thouſand ſhivers when one breaks the ſmall end (17). 
The experiment was tried in the Convent of the 
Minims in the year 1662 in the preſence of a great 
number of ſpectators. The fourth Appendix was a re- 
ply to a writer (18), to whom the Jeſuit upon his death- 


Vor. VII, 


the 


bed had committed the mana t of his cauſe, 
2 — laid . « acceſſories, and abandoned 
princi int of the diſpute, which was the charge 
of the — He complains of F. N 
of an author who had abuſed the moſt celebrated of 
the order of Jeſuits, Suarez, Vaſquez, Mendoza, Zac- 
chi, &c. The Minim anſwered all theſe complaints, 
and took care to repreſent anew the proof of the pa- 
ralogiſm. This fourth Appendix was printed in the 
year 1667 at Bourdeaux, whither the author was gone 
about ſome affairs of the order. The fiſth Appendix 
was an anſwer to F. Theophile Raynauld, who had 
wrote againſt our Minim's hypotheſis in explaining the 
reſervation of the accidents of bread and wine in the 
uchariſt. This Jeſuit made it appear that he was 
quite ignorant of the ſtate of the queſtion, becauſe he 
imagined that the opinion of F. Maignan was the 
ſame with that of one Chiavetta a Sicilian. In the 
ſame Appendix he replied to two other adverſaries, F. 
Vincent Baron, and F. Nicholas Arnu, both Jacobins, 
Theſe five Appendixes, printed at different times, were 
re-publiſhed all together in the year 1672 (19). I 
have already (zo) mentioned the ſecond edition of his 
courſe of Philoſophy, and the two treatiſes which 
were added to it, the one againſt the Yortices of Des 
Cartes, and the other upon the trumpet of Sir 
Samuel Morland. I muſt add here that this father in- 
vented a Machine, which he ſhewed in its movements 
to ſeveral men af learning, and which deſtroyed Des 
Cartes's ſuppoſition concerning the manner in which the 
univerſe was formed, or might have been formed, and 
the centrifugal force (21). 
[H His Majefly had himſelf been entertained with 
the fight of an infinite number of Machines and curiofi- 
ties in the cell of our Friar.) The following detail of 


them is ſufficient to give one a notion of the induſtry 


and diligence of Father Maignan. Properabat Rex 
ad celebrandas nuptias ſuas. . . _ caſu Toloſe parum- 
per conſtitit: nec inter res, oculis Regiis dignæ cenſe- 
3 inſi ma fuit cellula Cornbitica Fami Ro 

inter Religioſæ egeſtatis anguſtias, fi quid Mathefis 
þ «Sava — L. ; nk — 4 Teleſcopi- 
cos, Micro ſcopicos, Polioptricos, Hygreſcopicos, Thermome- 
tricos ; ut non adjiciam machinamenta Pneumatica, Hy- 
draulica, Magnetica multa, ſilcamgue de planiſpharriis, 
tabellis opticis, fabrefactis tum ad figurati torni induſtrias, 
tum ad wires flaticas attinentibus ingeniofiſimis plur imis : 
ſpeculiſque uftoriis, qualia nec capacioris Sphere, nec ni- 
tidioris forme, nec demum incendii pernicioris ullibi tunc 
temporis prodebantur. In guo copioſſſſimo ſupellectilis Ma- 
thematice apparatu non tam mirabatur Rex ſuo cum 
Aulico Comitatu manum artificem, que totum elaborave- 
rat, quam mentem ad multd plura & utiliora Reipublice 
molimina per ficienda inſtructmam. Quare recogitare apud 
fe ipſum occæpit, quantus Matheſeos fulgor per univer- 
ſam Galliam irradiaret, fi Vir ille bonus ex Toloſana, 
ut fic loquar, eremo in popularem Regie _ 
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(ta) F. Saguens, 
dag 34, &c. 


b 


20) In remark 
B]. 


(27) Saguens, 
Elog Eman. 


Maignani, page 


42, 


358 


i) Saguens, E- 
£2 Emanuel. 
Maignani. 


) Theſe con- 
ferences are fre- 
quently mention- 
ed in Sorbiere's 
Letters. 


(22) Idem, ibid. 
Page 31, 32. 


fa) Nathanael 
Sotuel, Bibliotb. 
Soc. Feſu, page 
567. 
(6) See remark 
[D]- 


(c) There is a 
liſt of them in 
the Supplement of 


rer. 


MAT 


the means of Monſieur de Fieubet, firſt Prefident of the Parli- 


the King's intentions, by 
ament of Toulouſe. The Father expreſſed, in ſuch an humble modeſt manner, his in- 
clination to paſs his whole life in the obſcurity of the cloiſter where he had put on the 
habit of the Order, that theiaffair was puſhed no further: So that he had the pleaſure to 
efcape the honours in which they would have engaged bim, and he paſted a life of tran- 
quillity in writing books, making experiments, and reading lectures. He was conſulted 
by the moſt eminent Philoſophers, and he had a thouſand: anſwers to make, either by 
word of mouth or writing. Never was mortal lefs inclined to idlene.' He ſtudied 
even in his ſleep ; for his very dreams employed him in theorems [I], which he purſued 
even till he came to the demonſtration ; and he was frequently awakened out of his fleep all 


of a ſudden, by the exquiſite pleaſure which he felt upon the diſcovery; of a. demonſtra- . 
tion, The excellency of his manners, and his unſpotted virtues, rendered him no leſs 
worthy of eſteem than his genius and learning. He died October the 29th 1676 (i). 


We muſt not forget to mention that when he went up to Paris in the year 1657, he was 
admitted with great marks of honour to philoſophical conferences (t) at the houſe of 
Monſieur de Mommor Maſter of the Requeſts (I), and that he compoſed; with a great 


deal of eaſe, and without any alterations. Eloquar ne an tacebo incredibilem illam conſcribendi 


fine lituris ullis cogitata ſua rapiditatem : Appendicem tertiam tribus boris, quartam: conſcripſit 


tribus hebdomadis (m). 


man could be drawn 
is wilderneſs, if we may 


« lighten all France, if the 


*« to court and city, from 


Aula frequentationem educeretur (22), i.e, © The 
« King was making haſte to celebrate his nuptials. . . 


% But he happened to make ſome ſhort ſtay at Tou- 
« louſe; where, among the curioſities which were 
«« worth his Majeſty's while to ſee, the Cell of 
Father Maignan was not the leaſt conſiderable. A- 


«« ſpeak ſo, at Toulouſe.” 

[1] His very dreams employed him in Theorems.) Here 
is a fact which confirms an obſervation I have made 
in another place (23). Beſides, it is of the ſame kind 


«© midſt the firaits of a religious poverty, it was 
«« furniſhed with whatever is elegant in the mathema- 
*« tical apparatus; teleſcopes of all kinds, microſcopes, 
«« polioptric glaſſes, hygroſcopes, and all ſorts of ther- 
«« mometers, not to add a great number of pneuma- 
„ tical, hydraulical, magnetical inſtruments, nor to 
«© mention planiſpheres, and optic tables, formed with 
« a great many very ingenious appurtenances, to all the 
«« exactneſs of the turning loom and the ftatical powers. 
„ Befides burning-glaſſes of as large a ſphere, as 
beautiful a form, and as powerfully cauſtic as any 
in thoſe days. In which copious mathematical ap- 
« paratus, the King and his courtly attendants did not 
«© ſo much admire the ſkilful hand, as the head which 
«« was qualified to do the public a great many more 
„ important ſervices. Which ſet him upon reflecting, 
« what a deal of mathematical knowledge would en- 


with thoſe which T mentioned in the beginning of re- 
mark [E). I ſhall relate it in the words of the ori- 
ginal. Mentem laboribus iftis ita feliciter afſuefece- 
rat (Maignanus) wt emenſa diem fludio, in nullam noctur- 
nz corpore quittis fartem weniret. QJuod rarum ality, 
frequentiſſimum Maignano fuit, ut idem affequeretur ſomni, 
& /ſomnii alicajus eruditi initium redeunte mente ad ſo- 
lita fua theoremata, nec abſiſtente dunec de illis demon- 
ftrationem obtinuifſet, cujus inopinati wvoluptas dermienti 
feepe fuit pro ſuſcitabulo, Tum ne illa" fulguris ad in- 
ar emicaret & | fugeret, eretam ſus ſub terwicali re- 
condebat, quia notulis, quantum id terieb##"patichantur, 
in parata charts exaratis cam fiſteret (24): If this 
were an age of point and conceit, we ſhould ſay, that 
tſ fortune rolled upon this Mathematician while he 


MAIMBOURG (LOUIS) was born at Nanci in the year 1610, and became a Jeſuit 
in the year 1626. He taught polite Learning fix years; after which his pony em- 
e him in the functions of a Preacher, which he exerciſed in the chief Cities of the 

ingdom (a), and, as I take it, his laſt performances, as a Preacher, were againſt the 
Mons Verſion. The Replies which the Janſeniſts publiſhed in his Sermons againſt that 


(1) Sagnens, 
log. Eman, * 
an. pag. 46. 


(m) dem, ibid. 


23) In remark 
num. 2. of 
the article of 
LOTICHIUS 
(Peter). 


(24) Idem, ibid, 
Page 47, 48. 


Tranſlation, ſet him in a ſomewhat di ſadvantageous light. He wrote three treatiſes of 


Controverſy (5), which are by no means ill turned. But he e yet more reputation 
by the many Hiſtories which he publiſhed (c). The Janſeniſts criticiſed his Hiſtory of 
Arianiſm, and that of the Iconoclaſtes, and left all the reſt untouched. The Hiſtory of 
Calviniſm, which he publiſhed in the year 1681, ſtirred up a violent war againſt him, 
the operations whereof he left entirely to his enemies; he lay ſtill, without giving him- 
{elf any trouble in acting either offenſively or defenſively. He had by this time left the 
College of Jeſuits by the order of the General of the Company, when he publiſhed that 
Hiſtory of Calviniſm. The General was obliged to degrade him upon account of his 


having declared too boldly in favour of the Gallican Church againſt the Ultramontains. 


(1) Pag. 1034, 
&c. 


ment which ſome 


He retired into the Abbey of St, Victor, where he died upon Auguſt the 13th 1686, after 
having made a will, by which it appears that he was 1ll-ſatisfied with the Jeſuits [4]. 
He had a great ſhare in the friendſhip of Father Ferrier his Majeſty's Confeſſor [B]. 
I have ſaid elſewhere (d) that he ſtudied at Rome under John de Lugo. The books 
which have appeared againſt him are ſo common, and contain fo full an account of the 
character of his parts and his conduct, that there is no manner of occaſion to make any 


collection 


[4] He made a will, by which it appears that 
he was ill ſatisfied with the Feſuits.) See the Nou- 
vw ke la Republigue des Lettres, for September 
1680 (1). 

[B] He had a great ſhare in the friendſhi of Fa- 


% bable, compoſed by the late F. Ferrier his Ma 
6 confeſſor, one of the moſt learned Divines whom I 
1% have ever known, and for whoſe memory I ſhall 
« always retain a ſingular veneration ; both u 


« of reaſoning in the little treatiſe, de Opinion A 
* 


(d) In the article 
of LUGO (Joha 
de) quotation (. 


AC- 
ther Ferrier, his 79 % Confeſſor.] He tells us ſo *©* count of his diſtinguiſhed merit, and the particular (2) Maim 
himſelf, in his Life of Se. Leo; for after he has explained, obligations which I have to him, and which it is not * 2 . 
« in my power any other way to requite, than by EW 
« this {mall token of my gratitude, which I 
4 wiſh to ſhew to poſterity (2). FF 54 


what is the truly probable opinion, againſt the falſe judę- 
; how ormed of it, - adds ; 4 44 dl. 
is what you will alſo find proved with great ſtrength 


* 


liv. 4. pag» 343 
would of the Dutch e- 
dition. 
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collection of thoſe matters here. But as they who have refuted. his Hiſtory of Calviniſm 
have taken no notice of a certain Sermon, of which one of the writers of the Society of 
Port-Royal has given a facetious account [CJ, it will be proper to make a remark 
upon it. I ſhall make one alſo upon the works of Father Maimbourg [D]; and another 


+ u Y 
4 1 mode ,55 P 4 


Ce] One of the writers of the fociety of Port-Royal 
has given a facetious account . . . . of a ſermon of bis. 
It is to be found in the preface to the Defence of Mons 
Tranſlation, publiſhed at Cologne 1668, but it was not 
reprinted in the collection of all the pieces which re- 
late to that tranſlation, publiſhed at Geneva. It is for this 
reaſon, that this account is but little known, and has 
not been taken notice of by the criticks upon the hiſ- 
tory of Calviniſm, Wherefore it will not be imperti- 
nent to inſert it in this remark. It is as follows, in the 
words of the author of that preface. 

Above twenty years ago, when I happened to 
into the chapel of the college de Clermont, I ſaw 
© a man mount the pulpit, of a very extraordinary 
* outſide, none of thoſe 2vbo/e cui ſdum, as the Scripture 
« ſays, appears in their countenance. On the contrary, 
* there was nothing but fierceneſs to be ſeen in his 
„eyes, geſtures, and his whole air ; in ſhort, he 
* would have been apt to have frighted one, if that 
* fierceneſs had not been mixed with a thouſand thea- 
« trical es, which diſpoſed one to be merry. 
« His diſcourſe was ſtill more aſtoniſhing than his air, 
4 ſo ſtrangely fantaſtical it was that I not poſſibly 
* forget it. It was on the ſecond ſunday after Eaſter, 
„ the Goſpel for which is the hiſtory of the 
ſhepherd. He took occaſion thence to ſet off the 
« ſtate of ſhepherds, by obſerving, that heretofore it 
e was not, as it is at preſent, the profeſſion of low 
people, but that Kings and Princes did not think 
* it below them, After this he drew up a long liſt of 
* ſhepherd Princes. He did not paſs over the Patriarchs 
* in filence, and he . down the catalogue as 
far as to David, upon whom he inſiſted a very te- 
% dious while ; for he gave an idle deſcription of his 
* beauty, the colour of his hair, his dreſs, and laſt 
„ of all of his dog. I vas a notable curr, ſays he; 
* f of courage, that it is reaſonable to think that, 
% awhile his maſter wwas at blows with Goliab, he, to 
«© avoid the diſhonour of an inglorious eaſe, was gone to ex- 
9s 2 his valeur againſt the wolves. When this good 
„ father had got into the ſubje& of dogs, it ſeemed as 
„jf he had been tied to it by ſome ſecret ſympathy ; 
«« for he could not get out of it again; he even fairly 
<< drew from it the heads of his ſermon, which he 


_ «+ diſtributed into four points, according to the four 


„ ſpecies of dogs. The firſt kind, was the Engliſh 
« bull-dog ; the ſecond, the maſtiff ; the third the lap- 
„dog ; and the fourth the good dogs. Theſe four 
„kind of dogs he compared to different kinds of 
„Preachers. The Evgliſh bull dogs were the Janſe- 
4 niſts, or, as they called them in thoſe days, the 
« Arnaudiſtes, whom he repreſented as an indiſcreet 
«* ſet of people, who flew at the throats of all the 


« world indifferently, and made no diſtinction between 


the innocent and guilty; but oppreſſed all the 
* world with rough penances, He deſcribed the 
„ maſtiffs as a ſort of poltroon dogs, who are valiant 
* only upon their own dunghill, and who upon other 
« ground are always in fear; theſe he compared to 
« the Preachers of that diſpoſition. The lap dogs, 
«+ were according to his way of reckoning, the Court 
% Abbe's. They lock, ſays he, /baped like lions, and 
„% make a deal of noiſe; but it becomes ridiculous when 
« you fee them at a near diſtance. Then he del- 
„ cribed their ruffles, their bands, their ſurplices, and 
«« their geſtures. In the laſt place, the good dogs 
« were the Jeſuits, and ſuch Preachers as himſelf. It 
« is impoſſible to imagine, how oddly he treated this 
«* ridiculous ſubject, and to what an extravagance he 
* carried the buffoonery of his deſcriptions. As I was 
„upon the ſpot my ſelf, I can ſwear that I ſaw all 
4 the reverend Fathers who were above in the galle- 
* ries, ready to ſplit their fides with laughing from the 
* beginning to the end of the ſermon, and the reſt of the 
«« audience could not much better contain themſelves ; it 
«« was impoſſible to refrain from fits of laughter. The 
«« mirth of the company diverted the father, 
« and inſpired him with new ardour, ſtill to increaſe 
« jt by new grimaces. After I had been ſome time 
« g ſpectator of this ſtrange profanation, and bad 
| 


| M2039 ot 203 noqu. i 4 
„ learnt that the. name of the Jeſuit who preached, was 
F. Maimbourg, I went out morg ſcandalized at the 
order than at their Preacher (3. 

[DI I Pall make a remark aben the works of Father 
Maimbourg.) He publiſhed at Rouen, tyo.panegyricy in 
the year 1640 ; the ode upon Lewis \X LLÞ's having put 
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1 


(3) Preface to the 
Defenſe de Ia 
Traduction du 
Nouvecu Te- 
ment imprime a 


France ander the protection of the ble Virgin 5 and Mons, contre” les 
the other upon the Kings of France. He had publiſhed Sermons du Pere 


at Rome in the year, 1638 the funeral frmgn of Ni- 
colas Zappi an Auguſtin Monk, and, he publiſhed his 
Lent ſermons at Paris in the year. 1679, in two octavo 
volumes. Father Southwel, of whom I learp this, makes 
no mention of the letters of Francis Romain, a work 
of Father Maimbourg's, the title of hich alone teſtifies, 
it turns upon the manner of reconciling ſaþmiſtion to 
the Pope with that which belangs to the King. South- 
wel has not ſorgot to take notice of Maimbourg's con- 
troverſial treatiſes, They are three ſmall-pieces, where 
of one (4) is intitled, La Mt baue Pacifigue pour rame- 
ner ſans diſpute les Protefinns à la vraie foi ſur le point 
de ¶ Euchariſtie, au ſujet de la Contejiation (5) touchant 
la Perpetuiti de la Foi du mime myſlere.. The title of 
the ſecond was De le vraie Egliſe de Jeſu Chriſt, and 


Maimbourg Je- 


- 


ſuite, pag- b. 


(4) Printed at 
Paris 1670, and 


reprinted for the 
third time 1682» 


(5s) The fame 


the third 4 la vraie Parole de Dieu, The firſt of theſe t at that time 


three works was ſo much eſteemed by the Roman Ca- 


occaſioned fo 
much noiſe be- 


tholics, that it holds the fifth rank in the ſix methods tween Mr. Ar- 
of converting the Huguenots, which were recommended nauld and Mr. 


by the French Clergy to the controvertiſts in the year 
1682. The words of the Memoir drawn up by that 
Aſſembly are as follow. The fifih is the pacific me- 
thod, founded upon the Synod of Dordrecht, aulich bas 
been received by all the Churches P. R. of France, and 
which has determined from holy Writ, that when a dij- 
pute happens about any controverted article betwixt tavo 
parties in the Church, it ought ta be referred to the 
opinion of the Church, otherwiſe the party which re- 
fuſer to ſubmit to her deciſion ta be accounted guilty of 
ſehiſm and here. . 433 | | 
It is this in effect, in which the whole force of F. 
Maimbourg's method conſiſts. He ſhews, by the con- 
duct which was qbſerved in Holland, upon occaſion 
of the diſputes between the Arguinjans and the Goma- 
riſts, that according to the-Papteftant doctrine it be- 
longs to the Church in whoſe boſom diſputes ariſe, 
to judge between the parties, and decide who is right 
and who wrong, and that upon baving received her 
deciſive ſentence, the contending parties leave off their 
debates, and that thoſe who will not. ſubmit to her 
judgment be accounted heretics, and. be lopped off 
from her body as rebellious members. It may be ob- 
jecled that, according to this principle, the Proteſtants 
muſt acknowledge, that it belonged to the Council of 
Trent to pronounce, as the laſt appeal in the diſputes 
of Luther and Calvin; and that after the deciſion of 
that Council, they had no liberty to carry on their de- 
bates further; but that each party was obliged to 
conform to the deciſive ſentence with the Popiſh Doc- 
tors, upon pain of deſerving the thunders of excom- 
munication as heretics and rebels. This is not the 
per place to examine whether this argumentum ad 
{6 has any weight (6) : it is ſufficient to fay, 
that the Proteſtant Church is not to be blamed for 
having eſtabliſhed an order, without which it is im- 
poſſible for any ſociety to ſubſiſt. In all ſocieties there 


Claude, 


(6) Mr. Jurieu 
in the treatiſe de 


la Puiſſance d: 
Eg, vap- 323. 
acknowledges 


is a neceſſity for a tribunal to pronounce as the laſt thai there wants 


appeal in the diſputes of the members, and it ought to 
have a right of inflicting the puniſhments of rebeilion 
upon thoſe who refuſe to ſubmit to its ſentence ; for 


neither adore; 


nor ſpirit in the 
book of Maim- 


bourg's, and, pag. 


otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to put any end to diſ- 325 that the 
putes. I am ſenſible enough of this objection; that at ur be 


this rate, the only difference with regard to authority 
between the Popiſh and Reformed Church is, that the 


gives to th: dith- 
culty has ſome + 
thing puzzling in 


one declares herſelf infallible, and maintains that pri- it, and gives one 
vate perſons have no right to examine her deciſions; an idea a very 
while the other acknowledges herſelf to be fallible, and bret cifficulty. 


allows private petſons to examine her throughout, pro- 
vided they at laſt ſubmit to her decifions. I know 
very well, I ſay, that it is ohjected, that, at this rate, 
the ak. method De the laſt refuge 
among the Proteſtants as among the Papiſts; — [ 

3 | ow 
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upon a couſin of his ¶ E], who became Proteſtant, and is the author of three or four books. | 


know too what the Proteſtants ſay in vindication of 
themſelves: |'The method of Father Maimbourg has 
(7) Viz. 1ft, Mr. been refuted by three of their writers (7). The laſt of 
222 _ thoſe three, whom I have mentioned (in the margin) 
— Like, and has fallen upon the beſt expedient in the world: his 
father of Mr. refleQions are elegant and good: but he has not al- 
L'Enfant Mini- ways taken notice whether his anſwers did not contain 
OO > 0 8 4 ſhall a an example of this. a ; 
13 Inn page 34 ropoſes this objection. If one 
CO « is Joe, obliged ho fable to the deciſions of Councils 
take ſome notice and Synods ; if one is always at liberty to appeal 
below. 3- Mr. « from them; if people are in the right to regard 
—— of = * thoſe deciſions only as fimple Counſels, and to reject 
Puiſſance de TE. them when they do not appear conformable to the 
gliſe printed at word of God; there would be no method of deter- 
ouen 1677. mining any controverſy, or of putting an end to 
3 it (8).” In 4 anſwer to this he ſays, 4 5 — 
(8) Jurieuꝰs trea- things, that thoſe ch ini /o much this difficulty, 
tiſe de - _ do — at all remove it 4 Fi JoQtins of the infallibi- 
Far. J. . f. lity of the Church. He proves it (y) by che race ba 
pag. 47. dred herefies, which, according to Bellarmine's calcula- 
tion, have made great haweck in the Church of Rome, 
(9) Ibid. p. 348. which, ſay they, has always declared herſelf infallible. 
| He adds (10) that in the birth of hereſies there is what 
(ro) Ibid. pag. rhey call à $01 , ſomething ſupernatural; ſo that we 
357. ought not to imagine it in our power to flop the growth of 
thoſe evils, except God in ſome extraordinary manner in- 
ferpoſes in it. "There are two great faults in this an- 
fwer. 1ſt. He owns in effect that God has allowed his 
Church no ordinary method ſufficient to determine diſ- 
putes. 2. That the great number of herefies which 
have ſprung 'up in the Chriſtian religion, ſhews that 
the doctrine of the authority of the Church is not ſuffi- 
cient to extirpate them. How came our author not 
to ſee that thoſe herefies could never have ſubſiſted, if 
their adherents had adopted this tenet ? They have 
ſupported themſelves only by  rejeRing it? and does 
that prove any thing againſt the powerfulneſs of the re- 
medy ? If a patient does not recover, becauſe he refuſes 
whatever the Phyſician preſcribes, is that a proof that 
the Phyſician's medicines are good for nothing? This 
I take notice of by the bye, for the ſake of an oppor- 
tunity to obſerve to the reader, that there is an ample 

field of criticiſm in works of controverſy. 

But I ſhall return to the works of F. Maimbourg, 
without giving the titles of his Hiſtories, which are to 
be found in Moreri's ſupplement ; I think one may ſay 
he had a particular talent for that kind of writing. He 
ſet it off with a great deal of graces, and lively 
ſtrokes, and threw into thoſe compoſitions a number 
of incident inſtructions. There are few hiſtorians, 
even among thoſe who write the beſt and exceed him 
in learning and exactneſs, who have the addreſs to en- 

ge the reader ſo much as he does. I wiſh ſome who 
could ſurpaſs him in truth and intelligence, had given 
us all the hiſtories which he would have undertaken 
had he lived twenty years longer, with the ſame orna- 
ments which he would have upon them. It 
would be no ſmall acquiſition to-the Republick of let- 
ters. I have ſaid in the body of this article that his 

| hiſtories of Arianiſm and the Iconoclaſtes have been 
(11) Its title was, criticized. The Criticiſm (1 1), which was a very 
r br one, was burnt at Paris 1674, but reprinted in Hol- 
riſte ſur I Hiſtcire land 1683. His hiſtory of the Church of Rome has 
det Tconcciftes da alſo the ſubje of a criticiſm, which I have heard 
Pere Maimbourg. given to Dr. Boileau. His work has through 
two impreſſions (12), the ſecond of which has been 
(12) In Holland much enlarged. The Nouvelles de la Republique des 
2 1636 Lettres (13) make mention of the firſt. From the ex- 
: tract of that piece which we find there, it appears 


(13) For the that Maimbourg ſucceeded very ill in his attacks upon 

month of . wh the infallibility of the Pope, and the ſuperiority of 
1886. fag. 401. the Holy ſee over Councils. 

LE] 1 fall make a remark @ Couſin of his, one 

Theodore Maimbourg.) He conformed to the cuſtom 

of thoſe times, which was that they who changed their 

Religion publiſhed ſomething upon their motives for 

(14) To the ſo doing. The letter which he wrote to his elder bro- 


—_— ther upon that ſubject was printed in the year 1659. 


He retired into Guienne (14) to the Marquis de Bougi's 
rien and wrote a Repon/e ſammaire to Cardinal Richelieu. 


He addreſſed it to Madame de Turenne, and ſent the 


manuſcript to Samuel des Marets, who publiſhed it at 


Groningen in the year 1664. The author aſſumes 
the name of R. de la Ruelle. Some time aſter this be 
returned to the Communion of the Church of Rome, 
and was of that profeſſion at the time, when the fa- 
mous work of * expoſition of the Catholick docs 
trine was printed (15). Yet he made reflections 
upon that work, which were handed about in manu- 
ſcript by the Proteſtants, This gave Mr. de la 
Baſtide an occaſion to advance (16), That he knew a 
Roman Cathelick who had wrote againſt the expoſition 
of Monſieur de Condom. I make uſe of the very words 
which the Biſhop of Condom quotes from p. 23 of Mr. 
de la Baſtide's preface: But I find the following pa ſſage 
in that preface page the zoth of the ſecond edition. 
« I know that a perſon of the Romiſh Religion has 
„% wrote againſt this ſame expoſition of Monſieur de 
« Condom, and I am ſenſible that what the Roman Ca- 
«« tholics ſay with regard to their own faith will have ſtill 
«« greater weight and be leſs ſuſpected than what we do.” 
The Biſhop of Condom obſerves, that he impoſed upon 
thoſe of the Reformed Religion in ſaying ſo, * It 
„ would ſurely, adds he (17), have been a very extraor- 
«« dinary thing if this good Catholick, who bas never 
* been known for ſuch by the Catholicks, had com- 
% municated a work, which he deſigned againſt a 
„ Biſhop of his own communion, in confidence to the 
«© enemies of the Church. But this imaginary wri- 
„ ter has been too long looked for; and the pretended 
« Reformed will be very credulous, if they allow them- 
«« ſelves henceforth to be amuſed by promiſes of that 
*« nature.” This perſon of the Roman Catholick per- 
ſuaſion, whom Mr. de la Baſtide talks of, was our 
Theodore Maimbourg, who went over into England 
about the year 1682, to return to the Proteſtant 
Church. He carried along with him ſeveral perfor- 
mances of his own in manuſcript, and among the reft 
an anſwer to the Methode 'pacifigue of his couſin the 
Jeſuit, and a reply to the Biſhop of Condom's book. 
The firſt of thoſe pieces was printed at Rotterdam in 
the year 1683. The bookſeller was adviſed to print 
the ſecond immediately after it; but the ſale of the firſt 
did not encourage him to it ; ſo that this other work 
did not ſee the light. The author was made tutor 
to one of the natural ſons of King Charles II. of 
England. He died at London about two or three 
years ago (18), and if what is reported of him be 
true, he declared to the Miniſters who prepared him 
for the other world that he died a Socinian, and 


for all they could do they could not make him recant. 


I have been told that he was a man of a handſome 
perſon, that he had wit, and knew the world very 
well. One would believe, from a paſlage in a letter 


of Mr. Simon's (19), that he died an Unitarian in his 


heart, and that he had been of that principle zncognito 
for a long time. It is a very curious particular ; and 
I adviſe the reader to peruſe it in the original. 

There was one Jon MaimBouRG a Jeſuit of 
Lorrain, who was nothing inferior either in learning 
or genius, to the famous Serarius another Jeſuit of 
the ſame place ; but he would never appear in print, 
though he was ſtrongly urged to it. I have this ac- 
count from a Jeſuit of the ſame country. Magnum 
uterque Lotharingiæ lumen, eruditionis ommnis or- 
namentum, magnum pietatis, Chriftiane modefliie de- 
cus. Ambo florentes ingeniit, eruditi ambo, in om- 
nis generis authorum aſſidua lectiane verſati, vel potius 
omnibus tum ſacræ tum profane doctrinæ partibus abſo- 


(15) Wrote by 
1 Boſſuet at 
that time Bj 

of Condom, It 
Was printed for 
the firſt time in 
the year 1671, 


(16) In the Ad. 
vertiſement of his 
anſwer to the Bi. 
ſhop of Condom's 
book. See that 
Prelate's Adver- 
tiſement in the 
2d edition, pag. 
25. of the Dutch 
edition. 


(17) Ibid. 


(18) This was 


wrote in January 
1696. 


(19) The 6th of 
his LettresCborfies 
pag. 64, 65- of 
the edition made 
at Trevoux 1700. 


luti atque per fecti: ambo ſacras literas, & banc ißſam, 


gue me ſuſpenſum tenebat, inſcriptionem, 
| Explanare pares, & reſpondere parati. | 
Alter ſcriptis in lucem publicam emiſſis illuftrior : alter 


ingenio par, eruditione, virtutibus : hoc uno duntaxat in- 
ferior qudd adduci nunguam potuit, ut ingenii dottrine- 
que ſuc fretus expromeret, ac prelo mandari patere- 
tur. Alter erat Nicolaus Serarius, aller Foanue; Mem- 


burgus (20). | 


MAINUS (JASON) one of the moſt celebrated Lawyers of his 1 was born in 


the year 1435. Andreot Mainus having been baniſhed from Milan 


3 


or ſome miſde- 


(20) Nicol. A- 
bramus, in P 
Viterii Teftamen- 
ti, page 856. col. 
Ss 


(3) 


XR 2 


col. 
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meanour, retired to Peſaro, and there got his ſervant-maid with child (4). It was to this (4) Piſewur ad 


fine exploit that our Counſellor owed his birth. He was educated at Milan, 


alractium Ma- 


whither his lateflam oppidi do- 


father was returned; but his maſter uſed him very harſhly, and did not take near ſo = — 
much care of him as of the legitimate ſons of Mainus. He was ſent to Paris to ſtudy 3,1. 70 


y concubina : « 4 


Law. He ſo abandoned himſelf to cards, that he loſt all his money and books, and een, filium 
walked the ſtreets in a very wretched condition [ 4]. He made good uſe of the correc- Hie 


tion which his father made him undergo upon that occaſion ; for he applied ſo cloſely to 


Panzitol. de cla- 
ris legum Inter- 


his ſtudies, that he made prodigious progreſs both at Pavia and Bologna, and in the year . 
1471 was judged very well qualified to teach Law. He taught it at Pavia from that 28. 

year to the year 1486 when he was called to Padua, Though he had a very great ſalary 

given him [B], he was not fatisfied with it; for which reaſon, as he could not procure 

an augmentation of it, he retired after three years to Piſa, where he had a better ſalary, 

In the year 1491 he was invited back to Pavia, and became ſo famous there that 

he had three thouſand ſcholars. The year following he was ſent to Rome, to con- 


gratulate the new Pope, Alexander VI. 


His harangue upon that occaſion was very 


elegant. His oration upon the marriage of Maximilian of Auſtria King of the Ro- 
mans with the niece of Lewis Sforza, was not leſs applauded at the Emperor's Court, 


whence he returned loaded with preſents and titles of honour [C}, 


too in the year 1495, when Lewis Sforza was declared Duke of Milan, which gained 
him new titles (5), Having almoſt entirely loſt his fight, he diſcontinued his Lectures [D], 
and nothing but the earneſt ſolicitations of Lewis XII could prevail upon him to take 


(b) See remark 
lc]. 


He made an harangue 


them up again. That Prince honoured him with his preſence at one of his Lectures [ZE]. 
It was attended with a thouſand agrecable circumſtances; but the manor with which he 


[4] He walked the fireets in à very wretched condi- 
tion.) He was obliged to ſhave upon account of a 
ſcald-head, and beſides he was moſt miſerably clad. 
I ſhall uſe the words of Panzirollus. In peſtilenti char- 
tarum luſu adeo miſere deperditus eft, ut omni conſumpta 
ſuppellectile etiam jurium volumina in membranis magno 
pretio * vendere cogeretur, ad extremamque inopiam 
deductus wilt veſte, & tonſo capite, quad deformi tinea 

(1) Panzir. de obſitum erat, omnium fordidiffimus incedebat (1). 
claris Leg. Inter- [B] He had a very great ſalary given him.] No 
fret. lib. 2» cap: Jeſs than a thouſand ducats, which was more than was 
abt. Page m. ever given before. He was the firſt who enjoyed ſo 
| large a ſalary. Before him the profeſſors of law never 
nls, bad an appointment of above 2 or 300 ducats. Pri- 
25 ors eee ” mus ex noſftris interpretibus mille aureorum ſalarium ob- 
223 lib. tinuit, cum ante ducentis aut ſummum trecentis aureis do- 
2. cap- 127+ page cerent (2). He was alſo the firſt who took fifty du- 
m. 232» cats for a conſultation, and even a hundred or more, 


(3) Primus etiam whereas it was uſual before not to give above four (3). 


$0,100, C an- He was ſometimes miſtaken in the advices which he 
Þlivs aurecs pro gave, but I know not whether he kept his word with 
reſponſis accepit, his clients, when he promiſed to return them their 
cum priv1 94949 money in caſe they loſt their cauſe. Conſultoribus one- 
— — roſus in hoc laudem meruit, quod fi cauſa excidiſſent, ex- 
ubi ſupra, page fortam pecuniam ſe reſtituturum pollicebatur, in guibuſ 
282. dam tamen minus redè conſuluiſſè arguitur (4). There 
(4) Um, pag, 8 venders of febrifuges who promiſe the like reſlitu- 
285. He quotes tion, in caſe the fever does not yield. But whatever 


Marza, Conſ. 1, be the ſucceſs of the medicine, I have no notion that 


fil. 10 & 12.in the diſperſers have ever been brought to refund. 

rome [C] He returned from the Emperor's court loaded with 

(5) Panzirol. ibid preſents and titles of honour.) Auro argentogue donatus, 

pag. 28. wi & equeſtri ac palatina dignitate honeſtatus, Ceſariſque 

EEE atritius factus lætus in patriam rediit (5). Monſieur 
ullart, A- 


r Bullart relates (6), ** that Lewis Sforza Duke of Mi- 


A lan, ſtill intereſting himſelf in the honour of a 
212, „ Perſon who had been his ſubject, conterred upon him 

; « the rank of a Senator in his Council, together with 
(7) 8 e the order of Knighthood (7), and diſpatched him 
Senatiy ac Þa. © upon ſome embaſſies to the Emperors Frederick and 
tritivs eft declara- ** Maximilian: who judging him worthy of their 
fur. Panzirol. de -e efteem, both upon account of his proper merit and 
3 In- « his character, beſtowed upon him extraordinary ho- 
11% % bas. © nours, and ſent him home loaded with preſents.” 
5 This is not well told; for from theſe words one would 
8 % imagine that Mainus was ſucceſſively diſpatched by 
feadum Faſeni the Emperors Frederick and Maximilian : which is a 
dum viveret, cum Miſtake ; for he was not ſent to the Emperor's Court 
multis pradiis S till the time that Bonna Sforza was married to Maximi- 
Provertibus cen- lian King of the Romans. 


4 2 [D] He diſcontinued his lectures] For upwards of 
teneretur, niſi va. nine years, if Panzirollus is to be credited; but he 
Mladmne Gee impe- himſelf does not allow us to believe him, for he ſays 
"4, ldem, ibid. that Lewis XII. reingaged bim in his publick lec- 
Miſe 283. tures, and that Mainus, inveſted with a fief upon 

condition that he taught law (8), fulfilled that condi- 


Vol. VII, 


was 


tion, but was diſappointed of his reward (9). He (9) D @ * 
complained of it to Lewis XII. who diſpatched letters ©" . 
in his favour; they were trampled under foot, and the fi Cate (p:/i- 
bearer was ſeverely beaten. Jaſon amicorum opera d avit, etſi poſt ace 


Rege litteras impetravit, ut fibi ablata reſtituerentur, 9*/1tum caſtrum 


fed nuntius pugnis, & calcibus percuſſus pene caſus eft, , He, docuit. 


Litteræ in terram projete, & conculcate fuere, Mai- __ = 
nus ſent his complaints in writing to Guy de Rochefort 
Chancellor of France, and did not forget to mention 
the 150 crowns which that affair had colt him, with- 
out his having got one farthing by the lands which 
the King had beſtowed upon him. Panzirollus adds 
that all this happened in the year 1500, and that 
Mainus continued to teach till the year 1511. He 
had not broke off his lectures before the year 1495 at 
the ſooneſt, and at this rate how are the nine years, 
for which ſpace Panzirollus ſays he diſcontinued them, 
to be made out? Formerly I was amazed to find ſuch 
blunders in Arithmetick in good authors, but now they 
give me no manner of ſurpriſe ; for I have met with 
too many faults of this kind not to be hardened to them. 
[E] That Prince honoured him with his preſence at 
one of his lefures.] Lewis XII coming to Padua 
wanted to hear him. Mainus clad in a golden robe 
conducted him into the publick hall. The King made 
him walk before him, ſaying that in thoſe places the 
royal power was inferior to the profeſſorial. Rex eum 
welut præceptorem præire juſſit, quod eo in loco profitenti- : 
bus regiam poteflatem inferiorem eſſe diceret (10). He (10) Panzirgl, 


was followed by five Cardinals, and an hundred lords. *** 28s 


He embraced Mainus as ſoon as he was deicended 
from the chair; and made him a preſent of a calle. 
One may compare this with the honours beſtowed by 
Pompey upon the Philoſopher Poſidonius. Cn. Pompe- 


jus confecto Mithridatico bello intraturus Peſidonii ſapi- 


entice profeſſione clari domum fores percuti de more a lictore 

wvetuit, & faſces literarum januæ ſubmiſit is cui ſe oriens | 
occidenſque ſubmiſerat (11). i. e. Pompey, having (! 1) Plin. lib, 7. 
„ finiſhed the Mithridatick war, when he was about f. 39. 

„ to enter the houſe of Poſidonius the famous Philo- 

“ ſopher, ordered the Lictor not to ſtrike the door as 

e uſual, and he to whom the kingdom of the eaſt and 

«*« welt had ſubmitted, ſubmitted his faſces to the gates 

« of the learned.” The Sieur Bullart was miſtaken in 

ſaying that Lewis XII. made frequent viſits to the hall 

where Mainus taught (12). But almoſt all who deal (12) Bullart, 
in panegyrick take this turn; they have no ſcru- ad. des Sciene 
ple about numbers, but multiply every thing. The 22 8 
ſubject which Mainus handled in that lecture, ought 

not to be paſſed in filence : he maintained that the (13) Jovius, F- 
dignity of Knighthood conferred by a Prince upon . aps 2 Page 
one who has diltinguiſhed himſelf in the field ought pz nel. - 
to be hereditary to the family. Ea lectione dignita- vis legum inter- 
tem equeſtrem ob ſpectatum in acie facinus de manu Regis pretibus, page 
traditam, accendendæ virtutis ergo ad foſieros manare 283. 


di ſinivit (13). 
Nui iy 
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from teaching in the laſt years of his life. 
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12 See remark was inveſted never brought him a farthing (c), but on the contrary engaged him in con- 
Ph ſiderable expences. The jealouſy of profeſſion between him and Philip Decius went very 
far [F]. He was none of your very ſubtle genius's, nor did he ſcruple to make an ad- 
vantage of other peoples labours [G]. He exacted unmercitully upon his clients; but 
.. remark he promiſed to return them their money in caſe they loſt their cauſe (d). He was excuſed 


This diſpenſation he obtained of the Duke of 


Milan, and his impaired parts were ſufficient to have procured it him, This latter part 

of his life was unfortunate 3 his judgment had left him, and he had a nephew who uſed 

to beat him. Ferunt eum ſenio confectum deliraſſe, & ſape a Corn. Hippolyto ex fratre 

(e) Panzirol. . nepote pugnis caſum fuiſſe (e). He died at Pavia March the 22d 1519, in the eighty 


infra, pag. 286, 


Cf) Panzirol. 


1570 day [K]. 


[F] The jealouſy of profeſſion between him and Philip 
Decius æbent very far.] There is nothing more com- 
mon than to ſee a torrent of injuries and a ſtorm of de- 
tractions produced by this kind of jealouſy. But it 
ſeldom happens, that thoſe who are engaged in ſuch 
quarrels carry theit animoſity ſo far as to pelt one 
another with ſtones in a literal ſenſe, as theſe two 
profeſſors actually did one day. They met in a nar- 
row ſtreet, diſputed the wall, and attempted to daſh 
out one another's brains with ſtones. A ttrange ſpec- 
tacle ! and ſuch an one as muſt have afforded great 
diverſion to the children, and all who paſſed that 
way! Faſonis nominis invidia exagitatus Philippus De- 
cius, ipſum uſque ad inſanas cavillationes nunquam in- 
ſedtari deftitit. In tantum denique adium prorupere, ut 
: ſemel in angiportu obviam facti, cum de loco contendere 

(14) Panzirol cœpiſſent, etiam lapidibus ſeſe inceſſiſi ferantur (14). 
Pag- 284. [G] He did not ſcruple io make an advantage of other 
peoples labours.] It would have been a neglect, if it had 
(15) He is in not already been inrolled in the liſt of Plagiaries (15). 
Lag avg For he pretended to be the author of a book which 
aum #7" had been compoſed by Alexander d'Imola. And 
he had ſome ſcholars in pay who went to copy the lec- 
tures of the moſt learned profeſſors, which he knew 
how to make the belt of afterwards. One of thoſe 
proſeſſors complained of it publickly, and he was ſo 
provoked with this fraud, that he changed his ſenti- 
ment out of mere ſpite, and refuted thoſe opinions 
which Mainus had ſtole from him. You will find 
the names of the perſons concerned, in the following 
| — Aliorum etiam laboribus Faſon libenter frue- 
atur, figuidem commentarium in titulum de Actionibus 
ab Alexandro Imolenſi ſcitè elaboratum fibi adſcripfiſſe, 
„Ae. ad & in lucem edidifſe, fertur (“. Hieronymi Torti Papien- 
Conf. 62 & 163 fas, qui cum Facobo Puteo in patria weſpertinas lefiones 
Decit, paulo ante explicuerat, ff aliorum ſeriptis locupletari 
wvoluit ; Bonaniæ quoque dum ibi Bartholomeus Socinus, 
deinde Carolus Ruinus profiterentur, auditores aluifſe di- 
citur, qui eorum deſcriptas lectiones ad ſe referrent : id 
& ejus commentaria oſtendunt, & Ruinus ſæpe public? 
deplaravit, qui, mutata per indignationem ſententia, ſur- 

(16) Panzirol. de 7eptas opiniones confutare conſueverat (16). 

Clar. leg. interp. [H] His anſever to Lexis XII has been wrong related 
Pap: 285, by Moreri.) ** Jovius . . . . adds, that witen Lewis 
the Xlith aſked him in his prelence why he had 


fourth year of his age, and left behind him a natural ſon, who filled ſome = in the 
(f) Panzirol. Republick of Genoa (f). His anſwer to Lewis XII has been wrong related by 
leg. in temp, cap, He is the author of ſeveral books [II. 


oreri [HI. 
He ſtudied by candle-light in full 


* never married; he anſwered, that he was perſuaded 
that upon his Majeſty's ſolicitation Pope Julian II. 
% would make him a Cardinal (17).” This is not a (!7) Moreri upon 
juſt tranſlation of theſe words of Jovius : Me audiente he Wo, Mayni, 
interrogatus à Ludovico Gallorum Rege, cur nunguam 
du xiſſet uxorem, ut te commendante, inguit, Julius Pon- 
tifex ad purpureum galerum geſſandum me habilem ſci- 
at (18). However, one finds even from this bad (18) Jovins, F. 
tranſlation of Moreri's, that Mainus aſpired to the . Cap» 66. pig. 
Cardinal's hat. But he gained nothing by diſcovering 
the ſecret of his ambition. Hoc reſponſo animi quidem 
ſecretum oftendit, ſed nunguam voti compos factus eft (19). (19) Panzirol. 
This is what Panzirollus adds after having ſaid what bag. 283. 
follows : In domeſtico collequis ab eedem (Rege) interro- 
gatus Faſon, cur nunquam uxorem duxiſſet, Ut tua, in- 
quit, ampliſſime Rex, opera Fulius Pontifex me ad pur- 
pureum Galerum promovere poſſit (20). (20) Compare 
[1] He is the author of ſeveral books.) Of a Com. with this what 
mentary upon the Pandects, and upon the Code of ple 2 2 
Juſtinian, as alſo of four volumes of anſwers, and ted in the aul 
the explication of the title de Adlionibus (21). He concerning him, 
compiled a great deal; but he did not always take remark [D}, 
the meaning of what he borrowed of others (22). 
Faſon non multum ingenis acutus ob hafitationem inde- (21) Panzirol, 
ciſos quandoque artic religuit, nec ſemel male percepta — 
aliorum argumenta recitat, ac in referendis receptis opinio- (22) Ibid. page 
nibus, que Communes vocantur, nonmunquam decipitur, **5 
Vir alioqui laborioſus, & in cumulandis aliorum dictis dili- 
gens (+), quicquid enim legebat, ſcriptis mandabat, unde & 
ſolo calamo Furis fludioſum adjuvari difitabat, & ſe, 
quantum ſtudebat, tantum ſcribere referebat. 
[X] He ſludied by candle-light in full day.] I have 
heard this ſaid of ſome other learned men, and I am 
glad to find it recorded in print concerning Mainus. 
Linteo capiti ob woluto, etiam meridie occluſis feneflris ad 
accenſum lumen elucubrare conſueverat, ne cœli claritate 
mentem evagari fineret (23). The cauſe of this cuſtom (23) Ibid. page 
is eaſily gueſſed : there are ſome genius's which can *$5* 
produce nothing if they do not collect and concenter 
themſelves within themſelves ; and at the ſame time 
they find it difficult enough to prevent diſtractions. 
For which reaſon they are obliged to ſhut themſelves 
up from the variety of objects which the day light pre- 
ſents to their eyes. 


MAJORAGIUS (MARK ANTONY), Profeſſor of Eloquence at Milan in the 
15th Century, acquired a great deal of reputation by the elegancy of his ſtyle, and his 
knowledge of the Belles Lettres, He ſtudied at Como under a Profeſſor who was a 
near relation of his own [A]; after which he went to Milan, where he found a Pa- 


[4] He ſtudied under a Profeſſor who was a near 

relation of bis «wn.) He was a perſon of conſiderable 

(3) See Natalis merit, and his name was in Latin Primus Comes (1). 
Comes, Mytbo- The equivocation of this name gave Eraſmus ſome 
K. lib. 9. cap. 5+ ſurprize upon a certain occafion. For this Italian hav- 
. . ing writ his Latin name at the foot of a letter in which 
he told him he deſigned him a viſit, Eraſmus, infirm 

as he was, made all poſlible haſte to meet him, upon 

the perſuaſion that he was ſome great Prince. He was 

ſufficiently ſurprized to find only a little man without ſo 

much as one attendant ; but he did not repent the hafte 


he had made; for that perſon's converſation gave him 


a great deal of pleaſure. 1 tells the ſtory 
much better than I have done; and it is worth hear- 


ing. Cum in Germaniam ea de cauſa prgfectus fuiſſety 


tron, 


ut Eraſmi conſuetudine per aliquod tempus frueretur, 

priuſquam ipſum Eraſmum conveniret, ad eum literas 

dedit, guibus adventus cauſam delarabat, quarum in 

extrema parte nomen ſuum, ut fit, ita ſubjcripſerat : 

Tui Rudirfifſimus Primus Comes Mediolanenſis. Hanc cam 

Eraſmus ſubſeriptionem vidiſſet, credidit ſtatim magnum 

aliguem adeſſe Principem, ſui viſendi gratid. Quare 

licet admodum ſenex & infirmus eſſet, tamen quo flu- 

dio, quoque apparatu potuit, obviam conſobrino meo lunge 

procęſſit. Sed poſi quam homunculum unum, null comita- 

tu, nullo ſer worum grege ſtipatum, & bens quidem li- 

teratum, ſed nullo elegantiori cultu veſlitum reperit, erro- : 
rem ſuum ridere jucundiſſimè cæpit: & tamen eum fibi (2 . 
multò gratiorem adwveniſſe, quam fi magnus Princeps us 166-0 


7 wiget, multis audientiòus teſtatus eft (2). He tells us * 221, 222. 
2 


(s) 


(6) 
Peg: 


(7)1 
pag. 


8) 
pag. 
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(-) His mme tron (a), at whoſe houſe he lodged five years, ſo attached to ſtudy, that it had almoſt 


was Lancelot 


Faguiano. 


(2) We ſhall ſee 
be ow, in remar 
[DJ. that Ma- 
pragtas's name 
was Antonius 


Maria Comes. 


coſt him his life [B]. 


He took it in his head to revive the cuſtom of declaiming, to which 


it was owing that anciently the youth were ſo ſoon able to harangue eloquently 
and after having given very uſeful inſtructions for that purpoſe to a great number of 
ſcholars, and having diſciplined them to that exerciſe in a chamber, he reſolved to em- 


ploy himſelf publickly in that function. 


The Curators of the College were ſo favour- 


able to him, that they conferred it upon him, as ſoon as they knew his intentions. He 


was not at that time above fix and twenty. 
office, 


He acquitted himſelf perfectly well in that 
But within two years the Profeſſors were all diſmiſſed upon account of a dangerous 
war with which the Milaneze was threatned. 
Law under Andrew Alciat, and Philoſophy under Vincent Magus. 


He retired to Ferrara, where he ſtudied 
He publiſhed ſome 


treatiſes, in which he gave himſelf the name of Marcus Antonius Majoragius 1000 After 
the alarms of war were appeaſed, he returned to Milan, where he was re-eſtabliſhed in his 


former Profeſſorſhip with a larger ſalary. 


His enemies, who had to no purpoſe endea- 


voured to prevent it, perſecuted him with bitter invectives, and entered an action againſt 


ſame place, that one of the reaſons for which he quit- 
ted the name of Count (3) was, that people had been 
miſled by it; for Gryphius, in his anſwer to a letter 
of Majoragius, had taken the ſtyle which one would 
uſe in writing to a Prince. Eadem ratione deceptus ali- 
quando fuit in nomine meo dir inſignis ac literatus Se- 
baſtianus Gryphius. Cum enim ad eum literas dedifſem, 
& me Comitem inſcripſiſſem, ille mihi tanguam alicui 


Principi reſpondit, & clariſſimum Comitem non ſemel 


(4) Majoragius, appellavit (4). 


Orat, 10. page 
222. 


(5) ldem, ibid, 
Page 196. 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
bag. 198. 


(7) Idem, ibid. 
pag. m. 199. 


(8) dem, ibid. 
pag. 209, 


[PB] He was fo attached to fludy, that it had al. 
moſt coft him his life.] Diverſion, Plays, and Enter- 
tainments, had no charms for him ; and it was to no 

urpoſe to warn him, that fo ſtrong an application to 
Ei books would kill him; he did not ſlacken for it: 
but at laſt a dangerous diſeaſe made him ſenſible, that 
he ought to have regarded the advice of his friends 
more. We have the account of it from himſelf. Fui 
apud hunc annos circiter quinque, quo quidem tempore li- 
terarum ſludiis adeò velementem operam dedi, ut totum 
illud quinquennium in labore atque contentione animi con- 
triverim, ut me non quies, non remiſſio, non equalium 
ftudia, non ludi, non convivia delefarint, Teſtis eff 
wir iſle graviſſimus atque ornatiſſimus Lancillottus Fan- 
nianus, patronus meus, qui mihi ade, de me ſollicitus 
eft, meum honorem atque exiſtimationem tuetur. Qui 
cam in ſtudits literarum me continenter verſari wider et, 
magno quodam cum amore [epifſime reprehendere ſalebat, 
gudd acquirende ſcientiæ defiderio, proprie falutis obli- 
diſcerer. Teſtes ſunt omnes, qui me norant eo lempore, 


ut non ſemel propter nimis aſſiduum ſludium, cum in 


graviſſimas morbos incidiſſem, de vitæ periculo dimicã- 
rim (5). Aſter he had recovered his health, there 
was as much occaſion as ever, to adviſe him againſt 
too much ſtudy. The love of the ſciences, and of 
fame, hurried him away in ſuch a manner, that he did 
not mind what prejudice his health might ſuffer by it. 
Quo quidem munere (Oratoriam artem publice docendi) 
duos annos ita perfundtus ſum, ut (ne quid arregautius de 
me dicam) nemo diligentiam aut induſtriam neam defide- 
rarit. Quin potiùs ita notes & dies in amnium doctri- 
narum meditatione verſabar, ut non tantim propingui 
atque neceſſarii mei, ſed etiam multi ex wovis, P. C. 
me ſerpiſſimè reprebenderent, quid nimios mag no labores 
E wiribus meis impares aſſumere non dubitarem. Ar- 
debam enim (ut ingenue fatear) incredibili gloria cupi- 
ditate, quam in adoleſcente nequaquam ¶ e vituperandam 
ſapientes omnes exiſtimant. Nullum igitur omnino diem 
e patiebar, in quo non aut publice docerem, aut pri- 
wate mecum ipſe meditarer, & wel ſcriberem, vel declama- 
rem: frequenter aulem eodem die hœc omnia faciebam (6). 

[C] He publiſhed Fw treatiſes in <which he gave 
himſelf the name of Marcus Antonius Majoragius.] I 
find it difficult to make out the juſtneſs of his calcula- 
tions. He fignifies in his pleadings (7), that when he 
was at Ferrara, he reſolved, at the inſtances of his 
friends, to print ſome treatiſes. Thele were ſome ha- 
rangues, and the defence of Cicero againſt Calcagni- 
nus (8). After they were publiſhed, he began to be 
known at Ferrara, by the name which he had given 
himſelf in the title-page of his book. He returned 
afterwards to Milan, where he reſumed his firſt pro- 
feſlion, in ſpite of the bad offices of his enemies. Some 
time after this, he was accuſed, upon his having 
changed his name, which I ſhall give an account of 
in the following remark, It is not eaſy to reconcile 


him 


this with the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his Anſwer to the 
Criticiſm of Calcagninus. That Epiſtle is dedicated 
July the 8th 1543 ; and he talks as if he had at that 
time exerciſed the functions of his profeſſion in tran- 
quillity at Milan. So that it is not true that this book: 
was publiſhed while the author was at Ferrara, to 
which place he had retired, when the diſorders of war 
interrupted the public lectures at Milan. I have ano- 
ther obſervation to make. He was born upon the 
26th of October 1514 (9), and he was made Profeſſor 
of Eloquence, when he was ſcarce fix and twenty (10); 
that is ro ſay, in the year 1540. He exerciſed that 
office for two years, and then went to Ferrara (11), ſo 
that he retired to that place in the year 1542. But he 
was at Milan in July 1543, and exerciſed his office 
quietly there; and it was at this time that he publiſhed 
his Defence of Cicero againſt Calcagninus. So that he 
is miſtaken when he tells us, that this work appeared 
while his lectures were interrupted by the war, and 
before he left Ferrara to return to Milan. But to pro- 
ceed. He ſtudied law at Ferrara under Andrew Alciat, 
who did not begin to give lectures till the year 1543 
(12). Majoragius therefore puts a falſhood upon us, 
when he ſays that he was promoted to the Profeſſor's 
chair in his 26th year, and that within two years he 
went to Ferrara, where he heard Alciat's lectures. It 
is in this point that he is miſtaken. But if you over- 
look this falſhood, it will be eaſy to remove all the 
other difficulties, and eſtabliſh the true epocha of his 
journey to Ferrara, Since the public lectures were dil- 
continued, becauſe the French army was marched into 
Piedmont, this interruption of thoſe lectures ought to 
be placed in the year 1554. Cum apud nos maxima 
efſet belli ſuſpicio, quoniam ingentes Gal.orum copiæ jam 
Alpes tranſcenderant, atque in Tautinis conſederant, om- 
nes publici bonarum artium Profeſſores, ut fit in ejuſ- 
modi temporibus, dimiſſi ſunt & ſtudia literarum inter- 
miſſa (13). The Duke of Enguien was ſent that year 
into Italy with a ſupply of troops, and gained the 
battle of Cerizolles. . in quiet at his 
own houſe, had, in the month o Jaly in the preced- 
ing year, wrote the dedication of his treatiſe againſt 
Calcagninus ; but before he put that work to the preſs, 
he was obliged to retire to Ferrara, and it was during 
his ſtay there that he publiſhed it. This epocha may 
be proved from ſome paſſages in the harangue, in 
which Majoragius juſtifies himſelf in having changed 
his name. He mentions, that he was at this time 
thirty two years of age: Hic eft exactæ vite mea curſus, 
P. C. hæc ſtudiorum meorum ratio; hoc duorum & triginta 
annorum, quibus hactenus vixi, ſpatium (14) : 10 that he 
made his defence in the year 1 546. He takes notice 
that Alciat had taught Law at Ferrara for the four laſt 
years (15) : this is not incompatible with the year 1 546. 
He obſerves alſo, that he had returned to Milan a year 
before (16) ; he therefore returned in the year 1545 
whence we ought to conclude, that the interruption 
of his lectures, and his ſtay at Ferrara, continued for 
one year, in which time he publiſhed his Orations, 
and his Defence of Cicero. 

I have elſewhere (17) ſhewn, that the learned, 
ſometimes, are very faulty in marking the date of 
their adventures. Here is an inſtance of one, who has 
made himſelf younger than he was at his admiſſion 
to public offices. | 


(9 Hankius, de 
Rerum Roman, 
Scriptoribus, lib. 
I, Page 215 


(10) Majoragiug, 
Orat. 10. pag · 


198. 
(11) Ibiad. 


(12) See above 
quotation (35) of 
the article of 


ALCIAT (An- 
drew). 


(13) Majoragius, 
Orat, 10. Page 
198, 


(14) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 201. 

(15) Idem, ibid, 
Page 199. 

(16) Ibid, 

199, 213. 


(27) In the arti · 
cle of AGRI- 
PA, remark : 
lei. 


—— — 


. 
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him upon account of the name which he had aſſumed in the title page of his book [D]. 
(e) See bis 10th He pleaded his own cauſe in publick, and gained it (“). He continued his Lectures with 


Oration. It is 


dat wherein be ſtrong application, which, without doubt, ſhortened his days; for he lived only about 
defended himſelf forty years and a half. He died April the 4th 1555. Moreri has given us the titles of 
in having dang {ome of his works [E], and has committed ſome flight faults [.. 


D] His enemies. . . . entered an action againſi him 
upon account of the name which he had aſſumed in the 
title. page of his book.) His Chriſtian name was An- 

ny — thony, after his grandfather's by the father's fide (18). 
— Scripeori. His mother, of her own private authority, joined to it 
bus, lib. 1. pag, that of Maria, both upon account of her devotion to 
225. is miſtaken the Virgin Mary, and becauſe ſhe had a fancy to the 


when he ſays, word. Boni ominis gratia . . . . nomini meo Mariam 
In avi materni 


1 addidit, ut ſanctiſimum illud divine matris nomen, ma- 
Antonius Aicha terna quadam pietate muliebrique religione mihi additum, 
eſt. gratiorem ex nomine meo ſonum atque amabiliorem ad 


ipfius matris aures apportaret. Eam enim ſxpiſſime 

commemini dicere, ſe Marie nomine mirandum in modum 

(19) Majoragius, folitam eſe recreari (19). Thus our Majoragius, from 

Orat. 10. pag. his cradle, bore the name of Antonius Maria; he 

195» went by this name with his father and all his neigh- 

bours ; and he was known by it afterwards, wherever 

he was heard of. So that 7 were ſurpriſed to 

find, that he called himſelf Marc Anthony, in the 

title-page of his firſt book ; ſuppreſſing the venerable 

name of the Holy Virgin, which he had always bore. 

I am aſtoniſhed that this was not the principal objection 

of his accuſer, and that they did not attempt to con- 

vict him of having put an affront upon the Mother of 

our Saviour. 'The cauſe was pleaded before the Senate 

of Milan with abundance of formality. 1 cannot tell 

(20) Their names whether or not the pleadings of the accuſers (20) were 

bangs av gg dee publiſhed, but we have the defence of the accuſed 

2 5 among his orations. He juſtified himſelf with great 
45. . 

eloquence, and quoted a great number of illuſtrious 

inſtances of the liberty which he had taken. He in- 

enuouſly owned the reaſon, why he durſt not appear 

in public under the name of Antonius Maria; viz. 

that he was ſo ſcrupulous in the choice of his words, 

that he durſt not make uſe of one, for which he had 

no authority among the authors who wrote pure La- 

tin. But there was no inſtance in ancient Rome of a 

man named Mary, or of any name that was indiffe- 

rently beſtowed upon a man or a woman. For theſe 

reaſons it was, that he changed the name of Maria 

for that of Marcus, by 577 the laſt ſyllable, 

and placing it before that of Antonius; for it would 

have been a barbariſm, a practice unknown to the 

ancient Romans, to have called himſelf Antonius Mar- 

cus. Wherefore it was neceſſary, not only to lengthen 

one of his names, but likewiſe to change its Place. 

As this is one example of the ſuperſtition of the Cice- 

(21) Majoragius ronian ſect (21), it will be proper to relate it in our 

rn author's own words. Jn verborum delectu, quod C. 

an ; for he did Ceſar eloquentie principium efſe diftitabat, adio diligens, 

not reject ſuch & pene dixerim ſuperſtitioſus eram, ut nullum omnino 

V as _ verbum, nullam verborum conjunctionem, nullam dicendi 

ke, 3 Ha - formulam admittendam mihi eſſe cenſerem, quam non apud 

were to be met veteres Latinos atque probatos auctores inveniſſem. Id 

with in other an- igitur in nomine meo præcipue ſervandum efje flatue- 

cient Roman au- bam, ne, cum Latinæ linguæ candorem & elegantiam 

thors 2 wt 3 profiterer, aliquis mibi barbarum nomen & inuſitatum 

3 r E]. do. aliquando poſſet objicere: atque eo magis, quod mibi nullo 

wards the end. modo convenire videbatur, ut muliebre nomen cum virili 

conjungeretur. Quis enim apud antiquos unquam talem 

neominis conjunctionem vel legit, wel audi vit, ut quis à 

(22) Majoragius, Sir & muliere nominaretur (22)? As for the name of 

on 3 1 1˖ he preferred it to Comes, for the reaſon 

5 which I have told above (23). Thus inſtead of An- 

2 In remark tonius Maria Comes, the name which he bore before 

4 n he was incorporated in the body of authors, he took 

that of Marcus Antonius Majoragius, as ſoon as he 

commenced author. I muſt add, that his father's name 

was Majoragius, and that he had it from the village 

of Majoraggio near Milan where he was born. J- 

(24) Majoragius, lianus Comes, homo cum innocentia atque integritate vi- 

Orat, 10. pag. t&, tum officio, fide, audtoritote ſui municipii facile 

222, Cum pre: Princeps, mihi pater fait, P. C. qui cm Majoragium 

4 — 3 5 vicum habitaret, atque ita fe comiter liberalitergue gere- 

* adbuc a bel, ut vicinis omnibus gratus & carus haberetur ; cogno- 

Patre bæredita- men a loco ſortitus eft, & Majoragius appellatus (24). 1. e. 

rium. «« Julianus Comes, (enrolled Senators), was my father, a 


« man the moſt eminent in the place where he lived, 


Thuanus 


* both for the innocence and integrity of his life, the 
« dignity of his office, and his credit and authority: 
« as he dwelt in the village of Majoraggio, and be- 
« haved himſelf with ſuch ſweetneſs of manners, and 
„ ſo much liberality, that he was dear to all that 
« knew him, he got the ſurname of Majoragius, 
from the place where he lived.” To conclude, 
this Julianus Majoragius, having married Magdalen 
le Comte, took the name of Comes, in imitation of 
his brothers-in-law, who did not think it elegant to 
write de Comite or de Comitibus, 'This is what our 
Majoragius tells us himſelf. Cin hoc locutionis genus 
a conſuetudine Latini ſermonis abhorreret : primo wir 
eruditiſimus avunculus meus, qui permultos annos Medio- 
lani magna cum gloria publice docuit, cim elegantie ſermo- 
nis admodum ſtudioſus efſet, non amplius ſe de Comitibus, 
ut cateri faciebant, ſed Petrum Comitem cæpit inſeri- 
bere . . . . Hunc imitati ſunt ejus fratres Jacobus & 
Aloyſius, atque etiam fat'r meus Fulianus, qui horum 
ferorem Magdalenam, matrem meam in matrimonio ha- | 
bebat (25). Obſerve that Julian and his wife were (25) Majoragivs, 
deſcended of the ſame family (26). Orat. 10, pag, 
[LE] Moreri has given us the titles of ſome of bis 
aber.] He has _— his orations and prefaces which (26) Idem, Orat, 
went through ſeveral editions. I believe they were 8. page 141. 
firſt publiſhed at Venice in the year 1582 (5), 
Johannes Petrus Ayroldus Marcellinus. This col- (27) In gte. 
lection contains 25 orations, 14 prefaces, and the 
dialogue de Eloquentia, I make ule of the edition 
rinted at Leipſic 1628, with marginal notes by Va- 
— Hartungus, Proſeſſor of Phyſic. They durſt not 
publiſh, in Italy, the oration of Majoragius againſt 
the avarice of the Clergy (28). It is a very elegant (28) Its title is 
performance, and turned with all the delicacy ima- T, fe 
ginable, It was publiſhed at Utrecht in the year 1666 * 
in quarto, from the manuſcript of Mr. Guius. Mr. 
Marhof, obſerving that the copies of it were become 
ſcarce, cauſed it to be reprinted together with a treatiſe, 
which he had wrote upon the ſame model, in the year 
1690. Both theſe two pieces are to be found in the 
collection of the orations and programmata of Mr. 
Morhof, publiſhed at Hamburg in the year 1698. 
You will find a long extract of this harangue of Ma- 
joragius's in the Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm by M. de Sec- 
kendorf (29). Moreri ought to have explained ſome- (29) Seckendort, 
what better the ſubje& of the diſputes which Ma- ,. Luther. = 
joragius maintained with Calcagninus and Nizolius, 3 Fs. 3#% l 
He maintained that with the former, for the ſake of 
Cicero's Offices, which Calcagninus had publicly at- 
tacked by 25 Diſſuiſitionn. Majoragius refuted eve 
one of them by the ſame number of deciſions; this 
was the title which he gave to his anſwers, as pub- 
liſhed in the year 1643. James Grifolus likewiſe re- 
futed the Di/quifitions of Calcagninus. Theſe three 
pieces, I mean the Criticiſm of Calcagninus, and the 
Anſwers of Majoragius and Grifolus, were publiſhed 
all together in 8vo, in the ſixteenth century. Græ- 
vius has inſerted the whole controverſy in his excel- 
lent edition of Cicero's Offices. As for Nizolius, he 
embroiled himſelf with Majoragius, by his jealouſy of 
a perſon of the ſame profeſſion with himſelf. He had 
the worſt of it ſo far, that few men of abilities agreed 
with his caprice, in ſtrictly confining himſelf to the 
compaſs of Cicero's language. Hunc Tulliane elucubra- 
tionis genium cum inter ceteros ejus ætatis præferret 
etiam Marius Nizolius Brixellenfis, orta eft inter utrum- 
que de 122 laudis acquiſicione contentio, multa vi- 
ciſim fibi publice objectantem, ac ſua wiciſſim ſcripta 
carpentem : in quo tamen Nizalius ide acerbiora erudi- 
torum judicia, quod ſubacri & tetrica ſuperſlitione, in 
tanta Latinorum procerum faxcunditate ne hilum guidem (40) Joh, Impe- 
à Ciceronis formulis recedendum arbitraretur. Sua igi- rialis, in Muſs 
tur non inepte tutatus placita Majoragius perdocti ac in- Hiftorics, page 
duſtrii ingenii nomen emeruit (30). We muſt not for- . 
pet to take notice, that Gaudentius Merula deſerves to (31) I 464% 
reckoned among the number of Majoragius's ene- bag. 25 ud 


mies, who accuſes him of great thefts (3 1). e, 


[F] Moreri has committed ſome flight faults.] 1 Syllabo, page a5. 
: 2 the 


MAJ 


Thuanus too has been guilty of ſome [G]. 
of plagiaries [HI. 


the firſt place he is miſtaken in ſaying that Majoragio 
was born in a cafile of that name; for Majoraggio is 
no other than a village. If one ſhould reply to me 
(32) Majoragius, that this village may well enough have a caſtle in it, 
Orat. 10. Pes T own it may; but I muſt add that Majoragius was 
— not born in a caſtle: which I can demonſtrate by the 
(33) He talks of following quotation (32) : Amphortius, qui ex illis (33) 


three brothers, matu maximus erat, Majoragium vicum extruxit, atque 
. A. wy I in es turrim, cujus adhuc in domo mea paterna, poſt ſep- 
[4 


dards, their uncle, ling entos argue ampliùs annos, quedam extant weſtigia 
the mother's atque. fundamenta ; hic noſtri generis auttor fuit. i. e. 
fide, raiſed to the Amphortius the eldeſt built the village Majoraggio, 
dignity pot runny « and in it a caſtle, ſome remains of which, after up- 
and wor of ©© wards of 700 years, ſtill remain in my father's 
2 Aas. houſe; he was the founder of our ſamily:* Would 
Majoragius have ſpoke thus of his father's houſe, if it 

(34) Licet in fe- had been the caſtle of the place? Beſides he owns that 
nuiſima re famili- his father was very poor (34) ; though he does not by 
Fang 5. any means ſay that he was a domettick of the Lord 
yat. 10. page 236. Of the village. 2. It was not he but his father who 
took the ſurname of Majoragius from the village in 

(45) 1 make uſe which he lived; ſee remark [O], quotation (24). 3. 
of Teiſher's Jt is not true that his name was Marcus Antonius Ma- 


Tranſlation, in „. 4. Nor that he had taught at Ferrara. 
ö [G] Thuanus ſoo has been guilty of ſome faults.) In 
page 105- edit. the firſt place he was in the wrong to ſay, that Majo- 


1696. The Latin raggio bore that name from a town where his father 
runs thus, 1 jd (35): I have already ſhewed that his father's 
— 2 name was Majoragius. 2. His epitaph in the Muſeum 
* ita vas Of Imperialis imports that he taught fourteen years, but 
tus. Thuanus, the theatre of Ghilini that he taught only nine years, 


lib. 16. Thuanus, as Teiſſier has it, makes Majoragius continue 


MAJUS JUNIANUS) a Neapolitan 


Majoragius deſerves a place in the 2 


in his proſeſſion only ſor eight years, and ſuppoſes that 
he quitted it, to afply himpelf entirely to the fludy of Di- 
vinity. According to my edition of Thuanus, Ma- 
joragius did not begin this ſtudy till after he had taught 
thirteen years. 3. He ſays in the ſame Teiſſier's tranſ- 
lation that Majoragius lived 42 years; the Latin edi- 
tion gives him only 40 years. But the truth is he 
lived 40 years and about ſix months. 

[H] He deſerves à place in the catalogue of plagia- 
ries.) Natalis Comes affirms that he had it from ſome 
learned Florentines, that Majoragius was obliged to 
Peter Victorius for his explications of Ariſtotle's rheto- 
rick, that he had paid him with ingratitude, and 
had inſolently arrayed himſelf in his ſtolen ſpoils. Qa 
locus (Ariſtotelis in 3 Libro Rhetoricorum) cm ante 
naſtram ælatem legeretur depravatus, Petri Vidtorii pa- 
tricii Florentini ac viri clariſſimi ingenis eſi integritati 
reſtitulus : ut mihi, cum efjem Florentice, multis rationi- 
bus probarun! viri quidam eximiæ integritatis & erndi- 
tionis, atque in primis Vincentius Borghinus, wir omni- 
um quos unquam cognovi, multiplici rerum cognitione præ- 
flantiſſimus, Horum gravium teftium autoritate commo- 
tus non potui non ſummopere improbare M. Antonii cujuſ- 
dam Majrragit neſcio impudentiam ne appellem, an ex- 
quifitam ambitionem : qui omni explicatione prope Ariſto- 
telice artis ipſius Victorii ſeriptis accepta, ut ex iiſdem 
wviris illuſiribus cognovi, ex hac emendatione elatus, mox 
alibi in Victorium ipſum non ſemel inſultavit, & per hu- 
Jus laci correftionem viros omnes clariſſimos ſue talis in- 
ſectatus eft : atque in pri mis Hermolaum Barbarum vi- 


rum præſlantiſimum (36). 


Gentleman, taught the Belles Lettres at 


(«)See the Bib- Naples towards the end of the fifteenth Century (a). He had among other pupils the 


linteca NV. 


lane of Nicoh famous Sannazarius [ A]. 


He contributed a good deal by his Lectures and Books to re- 


Typi, page 168+ eſtabliſh the elegant uſe of the Latin tongue [B]; but he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſtill more 


by his art of interpreting dreams [C]. 


[4] He had among other pupils . . . Sannazarius.] 
This appears from the 7th elegy of Sannazarius's ſe- 
cond book, addreſſed thus: ad Funianum Majum pre- 
ceptorem. I ſhall quote a long paſſage from it below. 

[B] He contributed a good deal . . . to re-eſtabliſh 
the elegant uſe of the Latin tongue.) This is the 
praiſe which Sabellicus has given him, as follows. 
Subjiciet his aliquis, baud immerito Fo. Tortelium Are- 
tinum & Junianum Part benopæum. TFuverunt illi in- 
duſtria uterque ſua, nec mullum inter ſe diverſa verbo- 


3 Miche — ene copiam (1). In the year 1475 


Reparateribus, liſhed a book at Naples, de priſcorum proprie- 
pag. 405. apud fate verborum, which was reprinted at the ſame place 


Anton. Nicode- in the year 1490 
mum, Addixiont 
lla Biblioteca 
Napoletana, 
144. 


The ſecond edition is full of typo- 

graphical errors (2); but he is very well ſatisfied with 

the printers of the firſt. His words will be acceptable 

PPS to the curious; becauſe they give us his name, who 

firſt began to exerciſe the art of printing in that coun- 

(2) Nicolo Toppi, try. Accedit ad hec quod Germani ſolerti, ac incredi- 

Bibliee. Note, bili quodam invento nuper novam quandam imprimendi 

* 168. rationem invenerunt, præcipue Matthias Moarawus vir 

ſummo ingenio ſummaque elegantia in hoc genere impreſ- 

fronis effloruit. Quem confilio Blafii Monachi Romerit 

wiri ſacris litteris inſtituti ac ſanctis moribus probati, hac 

(3) Junius Ma- moftra urbe excepifſe gratulamur, Cc (3). Some are of 

Jus, Epiftola Pe- opinion that Volaterranus talks of Majus in the follow- 
ria ad Re- 3 8 f 

gem Ferdinandum, ing words: Chalcidius Gracorum non erat i „nec im- 

apud Nicodemam, peritus Grammaticus, attamen infant: & abſque genio. 

| ſupra. Didionibus in primis invigilabat, Lexicongue condiderat 

.  guod obita ipfius ſuperveniente Jovinianus ejus diſcipulus 

(4) Volaterranus, ſihi windicavit (4). i.e. ** Chalcidius had ſome know- 

e Fas '** ledge of the Greek language, and was no bad 

„% Grammarian ; but as he had a weak head and want- 

ed genius, he beſtowed moſt application upon words, 

and wrote a Lexicon, which upon his death his ſcho- 

« lar Jovinianus claimed as his own.” This Chalci- 

dius taught at Rome. Majus would deſerve a place 

among the Plagiaries, if Volaterranus ſpoke of him. 

On the other hand Calepin made a-great deal of uſe 

of Majus's book, — to what Toppi obſerves. 


Vol. VII. 


He was the greateſt critick in dreams of his 


age, 


Diede alla luce un libro della proprieta delle parole an- 
tiche, del quale ſe ne ſervito Ambroſio Calepino aſſai 
bene (5). 


(35) Natalis Co- 
mes, Mytbobg. 


lib. 9 - Cap. $» Page 


m. 959+ 


i. e. He publiſhed a book concerning the (+) Nicolo Toppi, 


* propriety of ancient words, which Ambroſe Calepin 2%. Napoier, 


made conſiderable uſe of.“ 

[C] He diſtinguiſhed himſelf . . . by his art of inter- 
preting dreams.) Alexander ab Alexandro, who had 
been a pupil of his, tells prodigies of him with regard 
to that (ſcience. Every morning Majus's houſe was 


page 168. 


crowded with people who went to tell him their dreams, 


in order to have them interpreted by him. Among 
the reſt there uſed to be people of importance who 
conſulted him. He anſwered them, not as moſt of that 

ofeſſion do in obſcure terms, and in few words, but 
clearly and fully. Many by following his advice ſaved 
their lives, and ſometimes prevenied very great trou- 
bles. This will appear in a ſtronger light by reading 
the following paſſage in Alexander ab Alexandro. 
Funianus Majus, conterraneus meus, wir bene literatus, 
in exquirendis adnotandiſque werborum & ſententiarum 
vir ibus, multi ſtudii fuit : & præterguam quod in erudi- 
endis juvenculorum animis, imbuendiſque doctrina pueris, 
caſtigatiſſime diſcipline, ſomniorum qguogue omnis generis 
ita verus conjector fuit, ut ipfius reſponſa, divina fere 
monita haberentur. Ad eum memini, cum puer adbuc 
em, & ad capiendum ingenii cultum frequins apud um 
ventitarem, quotidie ſomniantium turbam, bomineſque ce- 
lebri fama & multi nominis, de ſomniis conſultum wve- 
niſſe, Declarabat definiebatque ille non breviter aut ſub- 
obſcure ut plerique, ſed expofite atque aperte ænigmala 
fomniorum, five boni, ſive mali præ nuncia : ita apte, ut ju- 
dicium factum & weridico diceres, Mulii quogue illius mo- 
nitu, vitæ interitum, nonnunguam animi agritudines vita- 
runt (6). Sannazarius, another pupil of this interpre- 
ter. of dreams, thought proper to have recourſe to 
ſuch an oracle, both tor himſelf and his miſtreſs. He 
extols him to. the ſkies, and preters him before all the 
ancient augurs. But we mult remember that he writes 
as a Poet 3 and conſequently did not mean that his 
words ſhould be taken at their full extent. However 


that 
42 


(6) Alexander ab 
Alexandro, Ge- 
nial. Dierum, 
lib. 1. cap. Its 
pag - 81, 82. 


il 
1 
N 
4 
5 
1 
2 
70 
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age, and they crowded to him from all quarters, to learn what ſuch and ſuch dreams 
preſaged. Many pretend that his anſwers were of great uſe to them. This affair is no 


unworthy ſubject of a reflection [D]. 


that be, let us hear how he deſcants upon this ſub- 
a At tibi wenturos, Mai, prædicere caſus 
Fas eſt, & mites conſuluiſſe Deos. 
Nec tantum aut are fumos, aut nuntia ſentis 
Fulgura, fed Stygiis ſomnia miſſa locis, 
Somnia que miſeram pertubant ſpe quietem, 
Dum mens incertis pendet imaginibus. 
O quoties per te vanum poſuiſſe timorem 
e memini, & lætos continuaſſe dies. 
O quoties, trepidus cum non ſpernenda putarem, 
In noſtrum cavi damna futura caput. 
Sepe mee tibi cum narraſſem viſa puelle, 
Dixiſti, certos haud procul efſe metus. 
Spe illam madi dos luſtrare in flumine crines 
Fuſfifti, & miſto ſolvere farra ſale. 
Dued fi olim terris talem te fata dediſſent, 
Sprewiſſet Thuſcos Martia Roma wiros. 
Nam te quis melius calidas deprendere fibras, 
Conſulere atrias aut potuiſſet nwves ? 
(7) Sannaearius, WM triumphatum, &c (7). 
Eleg. 7. lib. 2. 


pag: g. 1689. Martin del Rio, who is in other reſpects ſo eredulous, 
2 — and fo ſeldom rejects romantick ſtories, talks of Ma- 
jus in a different ſtrain: he uſes him with the laſt 
contempt. Cæterorum onirocriticorum velerum, non mag- 
na reipub. jactura omnes libri interierunt, preter unum 
Artemi drum Daldianum, delirum ſenem, qui libris quin- 
que cuntta ab aliis tradita complexus fuit. Brevior eft 
" Aﬀrampſychus Græcè & Latin his annis editus : ſed 
que nugax ut & alius ille Arabs, qui Græcè barbari- 
Zans una cum Artemidoro in lucem prodiit in Gallia. 
Hodie in pretio babent Apomaſaris Arabica Apoteleſmata, 
ex recentioribus Conra. Wimpina, vellem ne tam mulla 
fine antideto congeſſiſet (). Averum quoque memoria, 
(*) Lib. de Divi- banc in Italia waniſſime profitebatur artem Funianus 
natione c. 14. I Mou; (+) : cujus extant epiſtole & libelli quidam Gram- 
— rowng matici (3). i.e. ** All the books of the reſt of the 
_ ancient interpreters of dreams, without detriment 
(+) De quo A. to the publick, are loſt, except one Artemidorus 
lex. ab Alexandro e Daldianus, a crazy old man, who ſummed up in 
40. 1. cha. 4 five books all that the reſt had written. That of 
$) Mart» del ** Aſtrampſychus lately publiſhed in Greek and Latin 
io, Diſguifit. is not ſo prolix, but it is equally trifling, as well 
Mogicar. lib. * * as the book of that other Arabian, which was pub- 
2 4 ns * * liſhed, in the author's barbarous Greek, together 
the a « with Artemidorus in France. In theſe days the 4- 
« poteleſmata Arabica of Apomaſar are in ſome re- 
pute, and among the more modern writers upon 
*« this ſubject Conra. Wimpina; I wiſh he had not 
« poiſoned us with ſuch a farrago of traſh without ſup- 
« plying. us with ſome antidote. In the memory of 
„ our grand-fathers Junianus Majus very idly profeſ- 
« ſed this art: there are ſome epiſtles and gramma- 
„ tical books of this author extant.” 
[D] This affair is no unworthy ſubjef of reflection. ] 
It were to be wiſhed for the quiet of great numbers of 
people, that dreams had never been conſidered as pre- 
ſages of things to come. For they who are once * 
ſeſſed with this notion, imagine that moſt part of the 
_—_ which are repreſented to them while they ſleep, 
are ſo many predictions, and for the molt part unlucky 
ones ; hence proceed a thouſand inquietudes : and for 
one perſon who is free of thoſe weakneſſes, there are 
a thouſand who are ſlaves to them. In my opinion 
one may ſay almoſt the ſame thing of dreams as of 
witchcraft, viz. that they contain infinitely leſs my ſtery 
than the groſs of mankind imagines, and ſomewhat 
more than the free-thinkers believe. The hittories of 
all ages and nations relate ſo many ſurpriſing things 
both concerning dreams and magick, that they who 
are obſtinate in denying the truth of ſuch facts, ren- 
der themſelves ſuſpected either of inſincerity, or a de- 
fe& in their underſtanding, which hinders them from diſ- 
cerning the force of argument. A violent prejudice, a 
certain original turn of mind, ſhuts up their intellectuals, 
when they compare the reaſons pro and con upon ſuch 
ſubjects. I have known people of very good parts 
who denied all the preſages of dreams, from this prin- 
ciple. There is none but God, fay they, who knows 
what is to come, that is to ſay contingent events as 
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they call them: bat it is almoſt always this kind of 
events which are foretold by dreams, as often as the 
are taken for prophetick ones ; wherefore God muſt 
have been the author of thoſe dreams, conſequently he 
roduced them by a miracle, at which rate he muſt 
hes wrought an infinite number of miracles among 
all the nations of the earth, which is inconſiſtent with 
the character of his infinite greatneſs and fovereign 
wiſdom. Theſe gentlemen have inſiſted greatly upon 
this, that the moſt myſtical dreams are as common 
among the Pagans and Mahometans, as among thoſe of 
the true Religion. And indeed, if you read Plutarch 
and the other Greek and Roman hiſtorians, if you read 
the writings of the Arabians, Chineſe, &c. you will 
find as many examples of miraculous dreams, as in the 
Bible or the Chriſtian hiſtories. It muſt be owned 
that there is a good deal of weight in this objection, 
and that it ſeems of neceſſity to lead us into a quite 
different ſcheme ; which would conſiſt in aſceibing 
theſe ſort of dreams, not to God as their immediate 
cauſe, but to certain Genii who under God's direction 
have a great ſhare in the management of human af- 
fairs. One might ſuppoſe, according to the doctrine 
of occaſional cauſes, that there are general laws, by 
which a great number of effects are rendered ſubject 
to the pleaſure of ſuch and ſuch Genii, as well as 
general laws which render the motion of certain bodies 
obnoxious to the will of man. This ſuppoſition is 
not only agreeable to an opinion, which was very com- 
mon among the Pagans, but likewiſe to the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, and that of the ancient fathers (9). (9) According to 
The Heathens acknowledge a great number of inferior => — of 
Gods, who preſided over particular affairs; they even hich — 
pretended that every perſon had a genius which go- to F. Thoma, 
verned him. The Roman Catholicks pretend that conteins the anti- 
their doctrine of a guardian Angel, and of an Angel l teen of 
who preſides over a nation, a city, or a province, is j, — =_ 
founded upon Scripture. If you once lay it down that gone in the worls 
God has found it proper to eſtabliſh certain Genii as bur by the means 
the occaſional cauſes of the conduct of men, with re- of Angels, or 
gard to ſome events, all the difficulties vaniſh which Parten 
are ſtarted againſt the prediction of dreams. There Ged fupgehs to 
will be no occaſion to wonder any more, that there is the minds of men- 
nothing of the character of grandeur or gravity to be A corrre & 
met with in thoſe images by which we are forewarned 13/-me d Mat 
in our dreams (10) ; that they are confuſed or child- Mo _— 
iſh ; or that they vary according to the differences of : 
time, place, and conſtitution : this -ought not to ap- (10) There is 3 
pear ſtrange to thoſe, who know how creatures are li- dream, which isa 
mited, and how occaſional cauſes of different kinds . 7 — 
mult reciprocally hinder one another. Do we not find „lich Brantome 
by daily experience, that our ſoul and body run mu- takes notice of, 
tually counter to one another, in the courſe of their which was pre- 
proper operations? An intelligence, wbich ſhould act 87 by Margaret 
h upon our body and ſoul, would neceflarily find ,,.. = fi 
ſeveral obſtacles in the laws, which eſtabliſh theſe two wife to Charles 
principles (11) the -occafional cauſe of certain effects. VIII, that Anu 
But whence comes it, may one aſk, that theſe in- of Bretagne ſhould 
viüble Genii are not more ſeaſonable in their ope- _—_ . 
rations ; why do they not communicate their views ſhe dream that 
of futurity, while ple are awake; why do as ſhe was walk- 
they wait till we are aſleep ? lud etiam requiro, eur, ing in a garden, 
„ Deus ita wiſa nobis providendi cauſa dat, non wigi- an 3s came and 
0 ich 
ternus, adwenticius pulſus ani mos dormientium com- fie held ay 
movet, five per fe ipſi animi moventur, five que cauſa hand. 
alia eſt, eur ſecundi m quietem aliquid widere, audire, 
agere videamur, eadem. cauſa vigilamibus effe poterat : (11) That is # 
i mfira cauſa Dii ſecundum quietem facerent, vigi- ſay, the human 
lantibus idem faceremt ; præſartim cum Chryſippus, Aca- bocy and one 
demicos refellens,  permulto clariora, & tertiora effe dicat, 
gue wigilantibus wideantur, quam que ſomniantibus. 
Fait igitur divina beneficentia dignius, cd conſuleret 
nobis, clariora viſa dare vigilantibus, quam obſeuriora per 
famuium ; quod quoniam non fit, ſomnia- divina putanda 
non funt. Fam wero quid opus 54 cireuitione, & an- 
frattu, ut it  uteondam interpretibus fomniorum potitts, 
quam diretto Þ Deus fd quidem nobis confulebat, Hoc fa- 
cito, Hoc ne fereris, diceret ? idgas viſum wigilanti 8 
ſutius, guùm donmiunti daret (12) Why do they ra- (12) Cicero, 


ther communicate their predictions to weak people, _—_ lib. 3» 
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(15) Idem, ibid. 
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than to ſtronger heads? It is eaſy to reply, that when 
people are awake, they are not fit to receive ſuch fore- 
warnings ; for at that time they conſider themſelves as 
the cauſe of every thing that preſents itſelf to their 
imagination, and they diſtinguiſh very clearly be. 
tween what they imagine and what they fee. 
But in time of ſleep they make no difference be- 
tween what they imagine and what they feel. All 
the objects which they imagine ſeem preſent, and 
they are not able exactly to retain the connection of 


(13) See * in their images (13) : wherefore they are eaſily perſuaded 


that they have not reduced them to their regular train ; 
and from this they conclude that ſome of them came 
from without, and have been inſpired into them by 
ſome intelligence which wanted to communicate ſome 
advice to them. Can any one deny that a machine is 
more proper for a certain uſe, when ſome of its move. 
ments are at reſt, than when none of them are ſo ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of our brain. It is more eaſy 
to direct ſome of its movements ſo as to excite pro- 
phetick images, when the eyes and the other external 
ſenſes are at reſt, than when they are in action. We 
know what a facility of action the inſtruments of 
dreams receive from the effects of ſickneſs or madneſs. 
And can we doubt that the laws of motion, accord- 
ing to which the movements of our organs are per- 
formed, and which are not obnoxious but to a certain 

int to the will of created ſpirits, can we doubt, I 
way that they diſturb and confound thoſe images, which 
the author of this or that dream would render more 
diſtin ? Cicero triumphs upon this, that thoſe images 
are obſcure and confuſed. Fam verò quid opus eff cir- 
euitione, & amfractu, ut fit utendum interpretibus ſom- 
niorum potid, quam directo (14)? . Venit in con- 
tentionem, fit probabilius, deoſne immortales, rerum om- 
nium preſtantia excellentes, concurſare omnium mortali- 
um, qui ubique ſunt, nin mod) lectos, werim etiam gra- 
batos, &, cim flertentes aliquot widerint, objicere hjs 
quedam tortuoſa, & obſcura, que illi exterriti ſomnio 
ad conjectorem man? deferant ; an natura fiert, ut mo- 
bilites animus agita/us, quod wigilans viderit, dormiens 
widere videatur (15). But one may anſwer that all 
created beings are limited and imperfe& ; wheretore 
there may be variations and even 1 ac- 
cording to our way of judging, in the s which 
are directed by the pleaſure of a created ſpirit. This 
may ſerve for an anſwer to ſome objections, which peo- 
ple of philoſophical minds ſtart againſt the exiſtence 
of 47 In ſhort, I ſay the knowledge of futurity 
is not ſo great as one imagines, in ſuppoſing that there 
are dreams of divination : for if we ſtrictly examine 
vulgar ſtories and traditions, we will find that for the 
moſt part thoſe dreams only give information of what 
paſſes in other countries, or what muſt happen very 
ſoon. A man dreams of the death of a friend or rela- 


tion, and he finds that that friend or relation died 


fifty leagues from the place where he dreamt it. A 
revelation of this kind is by no means a knowledge 
of futurity. Others dream of ſomething, I know not 
what, that threatens them with ſome misfortune, with 
death, if you pleaſe. The Genius who is the author of 
this dream, may know the plots and machinations 
which are forming againſt them ; he may diſcover in 
the ſtate of the blood a diſpoſition towards an apo- 
plexy, a pleuriſy, or ſome other mortal diſeaſe. This 
does not imply a knowledge of contingent futurities. 
But, may one ſay, there are ſome who have dreamed 
that they ſhould be raiſed to a throne, though that 
has not happened till twenty or thirty years afterwards. 
- I anſwer, that their active Genius, who is knowing and 
of a high order, had reſolved to raiſe them to the 
throne : that he had promiſed himſelf to improve the 
opportunity of bringing it about, and was confident of 
ſucceſs (16) ; and that upon theſe almoſt certain con- 
jectures he had communicated ſuch. intelligence by 
dreams. Men would do quite as much in proportion 
to their power. | 

I do not pretend that theſe are demonſtrations or 
even ſtrong arguments; I only produce them as an- 
ſwers to the difficulties which are objected to the com- 
mon opinion: nay, I would be underſtood to confine 
myſelf within the bounds of natural knowledge ; for 
I ſuppoſe that the diſputants do not chooſe to make uſe 
of Scripture authorities, I would likewiſe have the 
reader to obſerve, that they who maintain, that there 


are Prophetic dreams, have no further buſineſs than to 


enervate the objections of their antagoniſts”; for they 
have in their favour an infinite number of facts, as well 
as thoſe who maintain the exiſtence of magick. Now 
in ſuch a fituation, it is enough if we can anſwer ob- 
jections; it belongs to him who denies ſuch facts, to 
prove that they are impoſſible, without which he can- 
not carry his point, I muſt likewiſe advertiſe the 
reader, that I do not pretend by any means to excuſe the 
ancient heathens, either with regard to the pains they 
have taken, in recording ſo many dreams in their hiſto- 
ries, or the ſteps which they have taken in conſequence 
of ſome dreams. Sometimes they have had no other 
grounds for eſtabliſhing certain ceremonies, or con- 
demning the accuſed (17,) Qum ex ade Herculi; 
patera aurea gravis ſurrepta et, in ſomniis widit 
(Sophocles) ipſum deum dicentem, qui id feciſſet. Duod 
ſemel ille, iterumgue neglexit, uhi idem [xpius, aſcendit 
in Ariopagum : detulit rem. Ariopagites comprehendi Ju- 
bent eum, qui a Saphocle erat nominatus. Is, qua ſitone 
adhibita, confefſus eft, pateramque retulit. Quo fatto, 
fanum illud Indicis Herculis nominatum eft (18). i. e. 
Once, when a large golden cup was ſtolen from 
the Temple of Hercules, the God appeared to Sopho- 
cles in a dream, and told him who it was that had 
committed the theft. He neglected this revelation 
once and again; but finding it frequently repeated, he 
went up into the Areopagus, and related the affair. 
The Areopagites ordered him whom Sophocles had 
named to be 2 He, being put to the 
rack, conſeſſed the fact, and brought back the cup. 
Wbereupon that temple received the name of the 
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Temple of Hercules the diſcoverer.” One may with 


good reaſon laugh at the ſuperſtitious weakneis of Au- 
guſtus (19) ; there is ſomething ſtill more ridiculous in 
that law which, in certain countrics, commanded every 
particular perſon who had dreamed any thing concern- 
ing the republic, to publith it either by an advertiſement 
or a crier (20); and if you cxcept a few particular 
dreams, you may with my leave apply to all the ret 
what Petronius ſays (21): Hine ſcies Epicurum homi- 
nem eſſe divinum, qui tjuſmodi ludibria facetiſimd ra- 
tione condeninat. 


Somnia que mentes ludunt volilantibus umbris, 

Non delubra Deum, nec ab æthere numina mittunt ; 
Sed ſibi quiſque facit. Nam cum frefirata ſopore 

Urget membra quies, Q mens fine andere ludit : 

Quicquid luce fecit, tenebris agit. Of pida belle 

Yui quatit, & flammis miſerandas ſawit in ur bes, Oc. 


i. e. Dreams, which amuſe the mind with flzeting 
« ſhadows, are not derived from the Gods, and ex- 
cited by their agency; but ſpring from every 
man's ſelf. For when the body is lunk in ſleep, 
and the mind being diſburthened diverts itſelf freely, 
whatever it did by day, it acts over again at night. 
He, who carries war and deſtruction through towns 
and cities &c.“ 
And I remain fixed in the opinion which I elſewhere 
profeſſed (22), that there is no occupation more trifling 
and ridiculous than that of an interpreter of dreams. 
Our Majus deſerved a harder cenſure than that which 
Martin del Rio paſſed upon him. If we. would com- 
re with what happens to us, an infinite number of 
— which ariſe in our fancies, when we abandon 
ourſelves while awake to all the objects that croud in 
upon us, I am certain that we ſhould find in theſe as 
near a relation to our adventures, as in à great many 
dreams which we conſider as preſages, and I lay no 
manner of ſtreſs upon what appears ſo ſtrong an ar- 
gument to great numbers of people. It is, that we 
not only in our dreams ſee. objects, but hear things 
from them which we never heard when awake, and 
of which conſequently we could have no trace in our 
brain. Sometimes we imagine we.fee, in our dreams, 
a new book which we. never heard mentioned ; we 
read the title, the preface, and a thouſand things be- 
ſides. But this is no argument at all. For are we 
not capable of the ſame extravagancies.when awake? 
Do not we repreſent to ourielves ſuch and ſuch 
a perſon, with whom we keep up a thouſand confe- 
rences of our own forming? Do not we fancy, ac- 
cotding to our pleaſure, that ſuch a one has juſt pub- 
liſhed a bogk, which treats af ſuch and ſuch ſubjects ? 
Thus this pretended. ſtrong argument has not the leaſt 
weight. But at.the.ſame time, I believe there f — 
ou 


(17) See Cicero, 
de Diwvinat. lib. 
1. tolio m. 311, 
A. 


(18) ld-m, ibid, 
tolio 308, B. 


( 19) Somnia * 
gue fur, neque a- 
liena de ſe negli- 
gebat, Sueton. 

in Auguſt. » Cape 
91. 


(20) See C. ſu- 
bon upon Sn-toe 
nius in Augnft. 
C37 01. where he 
qu-t:s Art- mido- 
Tug 1.0. I. Cap: Zo 


(21) Petron- pag. 
173. edit. Roter. 
1693 · 


(22) In the arti- 
cle of ARTE- 
MIDORUS, te- 
marks [ 5] and 
[J. 
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MAKOWSKI (JOHN) in Latin Maccovius, a Gentleman of Poland, and Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Franeker, was born at Lobzenick in the year 1588, He began his 
ſtudies ſomewhat late; but he made up that loſs by a ſtrong application, and the natural 
acuteneſs of his genius. He ſtudied Latin and went through his courſe of Philoſophy 
at Dantzick, and made ſuch a conſiderable progreſs under the famous Keckerman, that 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with great honour among his ſchool-fellows, particularly in an () 

argument, and upon his return to his father's houſe, was made tutor to ſome young ho 

(620 the name Gentlemen (a). He travelled with them, and upon all occaſions cultivated his talent of * 
Sieninſki. diſputing well, ſometimes againſt the Jeſuits, and ſometimes againſt the Socinians | A}. = 
Gr He viſited the moſt flouriſhing Univerſities in Germany, thoſe of Prague, Heidelberg, artic 
Dior un Biogra- Marpurg, Leipſick, Wittemberg, and Jene. At laſt he came to Francker, where he TEI 
1 1 took the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 8th of March 1614. He gave ſo many (4) 


of July ; which proofs of his genius and learning, that the Curators of the Univerſity reſolved to keep 


is le, for 


b. ben Sn. him, to which purpoſe they made him Profeſſor Extraordinary of Divinity upon the 
tion was deliver- 1ſt of April 1615, and the following year they made him Profeſſor in Ordinary. He 
2 =” exerciſed that office for near thirty years, that is to ſay till his death, which happened 
and Maccovius toward the latter end of June 1644 (b). He had had three wives, and if the reader is 


was dead eight 


2 curious to know their families, he will find them in the funeral Oration, which has fur- 


Lune ante o#i- niſhed me with the materials of this article. 
duum, ſays Coc- 
ceius in his fune- 


Maccovius- 


doubt of ſome dreams which authors have taken 
notice of ; and that ſome of them are not to be explain- 
ed by natural cauſes, I mean without admitting inſpi- 
ration or revelation, For which ſee Valerius Maxi- 
mus (23) and Grotius's letter (24). As for Cicero's ob- 
jections, which are indeed very ſtrong and almoſt in- 
(23) Val. Maxi- ſurmountable, they are valid only upon the ſuppoſition 
mos, lib. 1. cap. that God himſelf is the immediate author of dreams (25). 
LU He expreſſes himſelf as follows. Primum igitur, in- 
(24) Orotius, felligendum eft, nullam vim efſe divinam effectricem ſom- 
Epift. 405. Part rum. Atque illud quidem per ſpicuum eft, nulla viſa ſom- 
mM niorum proficiſci a numine deorum. Noſſra enim cauſa 
(25) This was dii id facerent, ut providere futura paſſemus. Duotus 
the ſuperſtition of igitur eft quiſque, qui ſomniis pareat ? qui intelligat ? 
wr door ny that 947 meminerit? quam multi vero, qui contemnant, eam- 
Cotta talks thus, ue ſuperſtitionem imbecilli animi, atque anilis putent ? 
towards the end Quid eff igitur, cur his hominibus conſulen deus, ſomnits 
of the third book monat cor, qui illa non modo cura, ſed ne memoria qui- 


3 1 . dem digna ducant? nec enim ignorare deus poteſt, qua 


uomode iidem mente quiſque fit : nec fruſtrà, ac fine cauſa quid fa- 
dicitis non omnia cere, dignum deo eft : quod abhorret etiam ab hominis 
Deos perſqui, conſtantia. Ita fi pleraque ſomnia aut ignorantur, aut 
_ vlt = negliguntur : aut neſcit hoc Deus, aut fruftra ſomnium figni- 
Fr: 3 4 ficatione utitur. Sed horum neutrum in Deum cadit. Nihil 
partiri ac dividi igitur 4 Deo ſomniis fignificari fatendum eft (26). i. e. 
ſomnia ? In the firſt place, it is to be underſtood, that there 
„is no divine influence which is the cauſe of dreams. 

(26) Cicero, de And indeed it is evident, that no viſions preſented 
2 lib. 2· 4 to us in our dreams proceed from the Gods. The 
—_ only reaſon which they could have to work in this 
«© manner upon our fancies, would be to forewarn us 

of what is to come. But who directs his actions by 
his dreams? Who underſtands their meaning? Nay, 
*© who remembers them? On the contrary, how many 

are there who deſpiſe them, and look upon it as 

«© the ſuperſtition of weak minds, and the frailty of 

old women to regard them? To what purpoſe is it 

then that God ſhould admoniſh ſuch people, for 

their welfare, by dreams, who do not reckon them 

«« either worth their care or their remembrance? For 

«« we cannot ſuppoſe that God is ignorant how people 

judge in ſuch matters; and it is unworthy of God to 

do a thing without any purpoſe or reaſon ; which is 

«« inconſiſtent with the wiſdom even of mortal man. 

Thus, at this rate, if moſt dreams are either not 

** underſtood or neglected ; God is either ignorant that 

they are ſo, or he vainly inſtructs us by dreams. But 

neither of theſe weaknefles can be imputed to God; 

| *« ſo that we muſt confeſs that God does not commu- 

(27) Quotati- ** nicate any intelligence to us by dreams.“ This is his 
on (12). firſt argument; we have ſeen his ſecond above (27). 
(28) Idem, ibid, The third is as follows (28): Fam vero quis di- 
cap. 61, 62. cere audeat, were omnia eſe fomnia? Aliquot ſomnia 
vera, inguit Ennius; fed omnia non eſt neceſſe. ua 

tandem iſia diftinttio ? que vera, que falſa habet ? 

fi vera a Deo mittuntur, falſa unde naſcuntur ? 

nam ſi ea quogue divina, quid inconſtantiu; Deo ? quid 

inſcitius autem eſt, quam mentes 'mortalium fa, & 


enim à nobis dii welle debebant ea, que noſtra cauſa no Divinat. lib. 2. 


His Collegue Cocceius, who ſpoke it, in- 


forms us that he maintained the orthodox cauſe againſt the Armenians with a great deal of 
ral Oration of Zeal, and ſomewhat too much virulence, which proved a ſource of troubles to him 1 BJ. 


heſe 


mendacibus viſis concitare ? fin vero viſa divina ſunt : — 
falſa autem, &inania, humana: que eſt iſta deſignand:i = 
licentia, ut hoc Deus, hoc natura fecerit patiùs, quam thou 
aut omnia Deus, quod negatii, aut omnia natura i. e. have 
„ But now who will venture to ſay that all dreams 

« are true? Some dreams are true, ſays Ennius, 

% but it is not neceſſary that they ſhould all be ſo. 

«« But what fort of diſtinction is this into true and 

« falſe? And if the true are ſent from Cod, whence 

do the falſe proceed? For if they too are divine, what 

« Being is more fickle than God? What can be more 

«« inconſiſtent with his divine wiſdom than to teize the 

« minds of men with falſe delufive viſions? But if 

„ the true dreams are divine; while the falſe and idle 

“ ones proceed from human nature, what a licentious 

* way of deciding is this; to make God do this, and 

*« nature that, inſtead of aſeribing all to God, which is a- 

«« gainſt your doctrine, or all to nature ?” He propoſes a 

fourth objection, which is founded upon the obſcurity 

of dreams: I have quoted it already (29); but you (29) Above, is 
will find it yet more clearly expreſſed below. There quotation (14. 
is no mortal, he ſays, who has capacity enough to 

give a juſt explication of dreams; and conſequently if 

the Gods revealed themſelves to us in that way, it would 

be as if the Carthaginians ſhould harangue the Senate of 

Rome in their own language, without having brought 

any interpreter along with them. Vide igitur, ne etiam 

fe divinationem tibi efſe conceſſero, quod nunquam faciam, 

neminem tamen divinum referire poſſimus. Yualis au- 

tem iſta mens eft deorum, fi neque ea nobis ſignificant in 

ſomniis, que ipfs per nos intelligamus : neque ea, quorum 

interpretes habere poſſimus ? ſimiles enim ſunt dii, fi ea 

nobis objiciunt, quorum nec ſcientiam, neque expianato- 

rem habeamus, languam fi Pani, aut Hiſpani in ſenatu 

noſtro loguerentur fine interprete. Jam vero quo per- 

tinent obſcuritates, & anigmata ſomniorum ? intelligi (39) Cicero, & 


(7) 


monerent (30). * 


[4] He cultivated upon all occaſſons his talent of diſ- 

puting well.) At Prague he attacked the Jeſuits in a 

diſpute ; at Lublin he frequently entered the lifts with 

the Socinians: and while he purſued his ſtudies at 

Heidelberg, he went to Spiers on purpoſe to diſpute 

with the Jeſuits, in the room of Bartholomew Coppe- 

nius, whom they had challenged to a diſpute ; but he 

could not obtain leave of the EleQor Palatine to ap- 

pear there (1). . are 
IB] His great zeal. . . . againſt the Armenians. . , 1 

proved a ſource of troubles to him.] Cocceius (2), ,;... 

after having ſaid that Maccovius was none of your 

dogs who durſt not bark during the troubles of the (2) Ibid. 

Church, but that he fought valiantly for the true Faith, 00 

adds, that as theſe forts of wars, becauſe of human in- 

firmities, uſually produce ſuſpicions, enmities, and diſ- 

cords, it of 2 ar the weakneſs of the fleſp 

occafioned a good deal of trouble to Maccovius. Ut is 4 

culiar, adds he, to people of warm tempers, that while 

they defend the good cauſe, they ſometimes appear to 

_ | 5 


lunge 


(3)! 


(1) Ses Corce> 


M AK 
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Theſe are the uſual effects of ſuch tempers. He had ſome affairs befote the Synod of 


Dordt [CJ. You will ſee below the titles of moſt of his printed Works LEP 


Plunge paſſim. It is with them i 
4% Concerning <vith good dogs (3), (if 1 may be allied fo far to 
this compariſon, extend a compariſon borrowed from 7 7 ) who in 
ſee above, yore 1 guarding their maſter's houſe, bark at all 2 not 
bebe 1. BER. excepting their maſter's beſt friendt: in Tike manner the 
NARD; and re- defenders of the truth (whom the Prophet Iſaiah (4), 
mark [LJ of the commands, like dogs «who guard the flock, to bark well) 


into tranſports 


article CAS- qubile they are in action again}! the enemy, and think 
TELLAN. of nothing but fighting, are often a little unguarded 
(4) Chap. 56. in their allies, and ſometimes went their ſpleen and ani- 


moſity upon the innocent. After this he makes uſe of the 
fimite of mariners, who in time oi a violent ſtorm groul 
and ſcold at one another, though their common pur- 
poſe is to ſave the ſhip. This was ſufficient to inform 
us what had been the fate of Maccovius. He had laid 
. about him at random, both among the Heterodox and 
the Orthodox, and his blows were returned upon him by 
both ſides. Such are the effects of diſputes. Your bi- 
gots imagine they ſee a wolf in all they meet, 
when one does not entirely ſtrike in with all their hy- 
potheſes ; and if a brother departs ſomewhat from them, 
they quit the common enemy, and faſten upon him as 
4% That the Atraitor (5). They tell them of their faults, inc illæ la- 
reader might be crime. Conſider theſe words of one of the Fathers of the 
ſenſible that 1 do gynod of Dordt. Qui revera primo guogue auditu 
t exaggerate . . . . 
neon Co ins Videbantur, exceptis uno aut alters, non fuiſſe tanti mo. 
— I would menti, ut homo doctus de illis coram Synodo accuſaretur : 
have quoted them complurimi ipſorum erunt ex ifta receptiſſima diſtinctione 
here in the ori- qpentis phyfice & moraliter ab accuſatore male intel- 
2 but : lecta (6). i. e. One or two objeftions excepted, 
— * « all the reſt appeared, at firſt 14 too trifling to 
Oration. « im a man of learning ſor them before a 
« Synod : moſt part of them were owing to a miſ- 
(6) G. Balcan- « taken notion of that commonly received diſtinction 
.  & © Of a phyſical and moral agent.” 
Tha. g. , [CI He had fome affairs before the Synod of Der,] 
cel. 1. edit. in In the 138th Seſſion his petition to the Aſſem- 
folio 1684. bly was read. He complained of his having been ac- 
cuſed of hereſy before the States of Friſeland, by his 
collegue Sibrand Lubbertus: and he moſt humbly 
begged that the Synod would be pleaſed to judge in 
the diſpute, or permit that his accuſer and he might 
Chooſe a Commitee out of their aſſembly to inform them · 
ſelves of the fact, and report it to the Aſſembly. Lub- 
bertus being examined thereupon, denied that he had 
accuſed him; and maintained that he had only ſpoke 
the ſentiments of his claſs at Franeker, which was the 
real accuſer of Maccovius: fo that he refuſed to ſtand 
a party in the proceſs. The Acts which came from 
Friſeland concerning that affair were ordered to be read. 
'They were read accordingly in the 14oth Seflion, and 
they ſoon found no leſs than fifty errors in them, of 
which Maccovius had been accuſed, though almoſt all 
of them appeared of ſmall conſequence, and grounded 
upon the falſe conſtruftion which had been put upon 
the words of the party accuſed (7): two apologies of 
Maccovius were read; and ſome * Deputies gave 
it as their opinion, that the fifty heads of the accuſa- 
tion were reducible to four : and that the crime of he- 
reſy with which Maccovius was charged, did in no 
reſpect appear. Qaidam ex E xteri: Theologis dicebant, potu- 
i Me illos quinquaginta errores, ad quingue wel etiam guatuor 
reduci 3 nec ullum crimen hereſeos, ſicut objetum fuerat, 
in illis deprehendi (8). When Lubbertus came to give 
his judgment, he broke out with a violent paſſion 
againſt the members of the Synods, and produced 
a liſt of new errors of Maccovius. They replied to 
him that they had it from good hands, that, though he 
declined appearing as the party accuſing in the pro- 
ceſs, it was he who had extracted from the theſes and 
lectures of Maccovius thoſe pretended erroneous propo- 
ſitions. This put him all into a fume, and he ſwore 
once and again that it was not true. Qusd ut audie- 
bat D. Sibrandus, wehementiſſime commotus, bis De- 
um wvindicem in animam ſuam precabatur fi iſthec 
vera eſſent ; adeo ut D. Præſes eum ſxpius modeſtia 
ſanctæ, & reverentiæ Synodo debitæ juſſerit meminiſſe (9). 
In the 142d Seſſion it was found proper not to 
read the third apology of Maccovius before the Sy- 
nod, becauſe it contained ſeveral perſonal reflections 
againſt Lubbertus. It was read only before a private 


Vor, VII. 


(7) 1dem, ibid, 


{?) 12em, ibid. 


{s) Idid, col, 2. 


lentium obſtrepentibus imperare (14). 


paſs 


Committee, whereof Scultetas {10) would needs be a (10) Deputed 
member, though he was a very improper perſon to from the Palati- 
ſit as Judge in that affair, ſince the Divines at Hei- gde _ Profeſ- 
delberg had already publicly condemned the accuſed. 8 os 
Certe Exteri mirabantur D. Scultetum nominatum fuiſſe * 
a Provincialibus; & multo magis, D. Scultetum id mu- 
nus velle ſubire, cum facultas Theologica Heidelbergen- 
fs, cujus ipſe pars ęſet, theſes illas, quæ examinande 
funt, jam hafenus tanquam otioſas, metaphyſicasr, & 
falſas damnaverit (11). The judgment of the Com- (11) Balcanqual- 
mittee was, that Maccovius had been unjuſtly accu- lus, apud 10 
ſed, and that he was not guilty either of Paganiſm, Eci. & Dee. 
Judaiſm, Pelagianiſm, Socinianiſm, or of any other P58 573 Ry 
hereſy ; but that he ought not to have made uſe of 
obicure ambiguous phraſes, borrowed from the School. 
men, or to have denied ſome certain propoſitions. You 
will find them in the following Latin quotation ; 
by which it will appear that he was a Supralapſarian, 
and that he expreſſed himſelf bluntly upon ſome doc- 
trines, which ought to be handied with great delicacy. 
Legitur judicium deputatorum d Synode in cauſa Maco- 
viana:; cujus ſumma hac erat; D. Macvium nullius 
Gentilifmi, Fudaiſmi, Pelagianiſmi, Socinianiſmi, aut 
alterius cujuſcunque hereſeos reum teneri, immeritogue 
illum fuifſe accuſatum ; peccafſe eum, quad quibuſdam am- 
biguis, obſeuris phraſibus Scholaſticit aſus fit; quod 
ſcholaſticum docendi modum conetur in Belgicis Academiis 
introducere; quod eas ſelegerit queſtiones diſceptandas, 
quibus gravantur Eccliſiæ Belgice : Monendum eſſe eum, 
ut cum Spiritu Sano loguatur, non cum Bellarmino aut 
Suarezio : hoc witio verlendum ipfi, quod diftintionem 
ſuſficientiæ & efficientis mortis Chrifti afſeruerit efſe fu- 
tilem ; quod negaverit humanum genus lapſum t ab jec- 
tum pradeſiinationis ; quod dixerit Deum welle, & decer- 
nere peccata ; quod dixerit Deum nullo modo welle omnium 
lominum ſalutem ; quod dixerit duas efſe elefjones. Fudi- 
cant denigue, liticulam hanc inter D. Sibrandum, & D. 
Macovium componendam eſſe, & deinceps neminem de- | 
bere eum taliam criminum inſimulare (12). The Synod '12) Balcangual - 
approved of the judgment of the Commiſſaries; and lus, pag-· 574+ 
thus the proceſs concluded. Legitur, & per plura 3 
Synodi ſuffragia approbatur, ſententia deputatorum in 
cauſa Macowiana, qui eum ab omni hæreſi abſolvendum 
cenſuerunt ; ſed monendum, ut Theologiam docendi modum 
com modiorem ſequatur, werborumque formis ex ſacra 
Scriptura petitis utatur ; etiam juſtam eum reprehenſionem 
incurrere ob quaſdam propoſitiones ab ipſo crudius & rigidius 
aſſertas (13). There was a Deputy from Friſeland, who (13) Balcanquals 
demanded that the Synod ſhould proceed againſt the lus, ibid. pag. 
accuſers, and offered to prove, by authentic papers, 57% col. 1. 
that Lubbertus had been ordered to ftand as accuſer. 
'This motion raiſed ſuch a diſturbance, that the poli- 
tical Deputies had recourſe to the noiſe of the hammer, 
which they made uſe of when they wanted to im- 
poſe filence. Communi collegarum nomine coram Sy- 
nodo proteſtari, ſalvo jure ut agant contra accuſatares ; 
partes autem accuſatorias domino Sibrando eſſe demanda- 
tas, conflare ex literis quibuſaam publicis, quas e finu 
deprompfit, ac coram Synodo legi poſtulavit : increbeſcents 
hac in expoſiulatione plurium ferwori, ac multiloguio, mo- 
dum imponunt Delegati politici malles ſuo, quo mos eff fi- 
; (14) Idem, apud 


— Eccleſ, & 


Reer . page $76, 


From the Diarium Biographicum of the Sieur Witte, 
where you will find the following words (15) : Rehquit 
Collegia ica: Locos Commune; : Diſftiniones & (' 2 July 24, 
Regula: Theol. ac Philoſophicas : Opuſcula Philoſophica ; . 

Ilparor yiid®- Anabaptiflarum: llfarer 1390, five 

oftenſionem primi Falſi Ar minianorum: Preleftiones pro 

Perkinſo contra Arminium : Diſceptationes de Triuns vero 

Deo, Fc. You muſt know, that moſt of theſes books 

were poſthumous, and that they were publiſhed by a 

Poliſh Gentleman (16), who was Miniſter of a ſmall (16 Nicolas 
village in Friſeland, and afterwards Profeſſor of Divi- IN why 
nity at Franeker. He promiſed to publiſh ſevera od 1 2 * 
others. See his preface to the common places of Mac- cles. 

covius. He cauſed them to be reprinted with a great 

many corrections, and augmentations from the au- 

thor's manuſcripts. His Epiſtle Ded icatory was dated 

in the year 1649. The edition which I have by me, 

is of the year 1658. 


5 A 


col. 


o 
[ 
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1 paſs thoſe which were found among his papers, and which never appeared in print. 


He has been accuſed of plagiariſm [E]. 


LE] He has been accuſed of plagiariſm.) The diſco- 
verer of this tells it in a modeſt manner, and without 
forgetting the praiſes of Maccovius. He does it in the 
following terms. Ino ne abſolvi quidem crimine hoc 
plane poteft inter Theologos meftror, wir alioqui ſubtiliſi- 
mus, Johannes Maccovius. Qzod fi enim inſpicere non 


detrefes Exercitationes iu Remonſtrantium hypothe- 


fibus abhine annos alignot ofpoſitas, docebunt te oculi tui, 


eximiam earum partem non tantum quoad (t) materiam, 


fed 2 ipſa etiam verba, e Belgico Latine verſa, 7 


nat. Armianiſe;, 


e (*) Clar. Molinzi Anatome Arminianiſmi compilatam 
N. Duod in Dottore, extemporanei acuminis honore 
alias celebratiſſimo, miratus ſemper fui (17). 


MALDONAT (JOHN), a Prieſt at Burgos in Caſtile, flouriſhed about the year 
1550. He wrote Latin well, and publiſhed a book to recommend the ſtudy of the 
(a) S. Andr. Helles Lettres, Pareneſin ad Litteras Politiores, His Abridgment of the Lives of the 


Schottus, Bibli- 1 4 
gab. Hiſp. pag: Saints went through ſeveral impreſſions (a). 


We ſhall ſee below whether he had reaſon 


350, 55m. to boaſt ſo much as he did of his correction of the Breviary [ A]. 


[4] We ſhall fee . . . . whether be had reaſon to 
boaſt ſo much of his correction of the Breviary.) The 
following paſſage is to be met with in a work of 
Mr. Thiers's publiſhed in the year 1699, with this 
title, Diſſertation ſur le lieu od repoſe preſentement le 
Corps de St. Firmin le Confts troifieme Eveque d Amiens. 


(1) Pag. 18. of „ (1) John Fonſeca, Biſhop of Burgos, the capirol of 


Mr. Thiers's „ the ancient Caſtile, going to make a new edition 
Difertation. of the Breviary, committed the charge of it to three 
% learned men, Carrera, Lara, and John Maldonat. 
„ This Maldonat . . whom we muſt take care not 
to confound with the famous Jeſuit of the ſame 
«© name . took upon him the taſk of compoſing 
«« and tranſlating into Latin the lives of the Saints 
«« which were to ſerve for leſſons in the Breviary. 
« He underſtood the elegancies of the Latin tongue, 


<« and he acquitted himſelf ſo well (as he thought 
« in that — that he has ventured to daß 
« of his Breviary, as the moſt exact, chaſtized, finiſh- 
« ed performance in the world.” Theſe high boaft- 
ings are contained in an Epiſtle, which be cauſed to be 
printed at the end of his Breviary, and his lives of the 
Saints as publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1560 . . . it 


is addreſſed to his twwo Collegues Currera and Lara (2). (2) Idem, id 
Thiers quotes it at full length, and afterwards he adds pag. 19. 


the following words (3). ** There is none who after 


<« reading this epiſtle would not believe, that the leſ- (3) Ibid. pag, 2 


« ſons of the Saints of the Breviary of Burgos were 
« abſolutely free of faults. Nevertheleſs that epiſtle 
« js in reality no other than a Spaniſh Rodomontado, 
« and one finds in thoſe leſſons a good deal of ſuch 
«« poor ſtuff as the ancient Legends are full of 


MALDONAT (JOHN) a Spaniſh Jeſuit [4], was born in the year 1534. He 
ſtudied at Salamanca, and taught Philoſophy, Divinity, and the Greek Language there, 
before he devoted himſelf to the company of Jeſuits in the ſame city. He did not put 
on the Habit of the Order there, but at Rome in the year 1562. He was ſent the fol- 
lowing year to Paris, to teach Philoſophy in the College which the Jeſuits had juſt ob- 
tained there. Afterwards he taught Philoſophy in the ſame place [B], with great ſucceſs ; 
for the account that they give of the number of his ſcholars is ſurprizing [C J. He was 


[4] 4 Spaniſh Jeſuit.] He was born at a place 
called Ja, Caſas de la Reina: it is fituated near Lerena 
(1) Nathan. ws in the province of Eſtremadura, and belongs to the 
8 grand maſter of the Knights of St. James, We have 
2 — 473, Maldonat's own word for all this in writing figned 
with his hand, which is preſerved at Rome in the 
(2). be Archives of the Jeſuits (1). So that George Car- 
* 2 = © doſa (2), Thuanus (3), and Mr. Thiers (4) are miſtaken 
Soathwel, ibid, When they make him a Portugueſe. Alegambe's in- 
Page 475. telligence was not ever exact in this matter; for he 
gives Maldonat's country the name of Fuente del Mae- 
(3) Thuanus, fro in ditione Zafrenſi (5). Nicholas Antonio does 
lib. 53. P. 1088. the ſame (6). Moreri has corrupted this name into 
(4) Thiers, Diſ- Fruente deli Maeſtro. 
Herta. jur S. Fir=- [B] Afterward: he taught divinity in the ſame place.] 
mine pag. 18. I would not venture to ſay that he taught it for 
(5) Alegambe, ten whole years, tho' Southwel affirms that he did (7) ; 
Bibliotb. Script. for I find the account ſomewhat embroiled. That au- 
egy Jeſs, ra. thor gives out, that he immediately began to teach 
55* Philoſophy at Paris, whither he had been ſent in the 
(6) In his Bibli- year 1563, and that he went to Poitiers about the 
2 Script. 1 year 1570, and afterwards he made a courſe at Lor- 
me k pes 55% rain. As we hear no more of his Lectures in Divini- 
(7) Tote deem ty, how come we by the ten years? Southwel ought to 
„ have ſaid, that Maldonat aſter his return from Lorrain 
3 Bigli- began again to teach in the College at Paris. He 
oth. Scripe. Sociat. preſently ſet about teaching Philoſophy in the year 
page 474. 1564 (8). He 3 three or ſour years in that 
; rofeſſion; in thoſe days a courſe of Philoſophy was 
N not finiſhed in much leſs time, He taught Divinity 
tigue, pag. 1 . afterwards, and completed a courſe of it in four years. 
. Tradidit ille primum totam Theokgiam compendio annis 
y) Intel, guatuor (9). Thus we are come to the time when he 
22 Ja. was ſent to Poitiers. But as he was accompanied on 
pig. 4744 is journey to Lorrain by a Miniſter (10) who had 
changed his Religion at the time of the maſſacre of 


(Du Rofier. St. Bartholomew, we cannot place the time of that 


See Thuanus, lib. 


„pag. 1088. journey before September 1572. It is very probable 
ern es 1938+ that upon, his return to Paris, he began to execute his 


ſent 


deſign of giving a fuller courſe of Divinity than his 
former one : for if he had begun it after his return 
from Poitiers, would they have taken him from that 
office to ſend him to Lorrain ? This more ample courſe 
was interrupted by proceſſes entered againſt him for 
hereſy, and perſuading a perſon to make an unjuſt 
will. Jterum tandem ubtrius tradere aggreſſus, im 
jam procul efſet progreſſus alieniſſumo ſane tempore, ab bo- 


ftibus variis calumniis appetitus eft (11). But the pro- (11) Southwel, 


ceſs was determined in the year 1575, and Maldo- 
nat, though he was acquitted, left Paris. So that after 


all I know not how the ten years can be made out, 


which the Librarians of the Jeſuits tell us he paſſed 
in teaching Divinity. 

I have inſiſted upon theſe trifles on purpoſe to make 
it appear that a clear and exact narration is not ſo 


eafily made as people think. Does not Alegambe, 


who paſſes for a very exact writer, throw us into con- 
fuſion here ? Can any thing be more obſcure than his 
account ? They who write in his way ought to be 
made ſenſible of the fault, which I have here animad- 
verted upon. 
[C] The account that they give of the number of bis ſcholars 
is ſurpriſing.) The writers of the Bib/iotheques of the Soci- 
ety affirm,that his hearers, leſt they ſhould be diſappoint- 
of places, uſed to come to the hall where he taught 
two or three hours before he mounted the chair, and 
that he was frequently obliged to read his lectures in the 
court or the ſtreet, becauſe the benches were not ſufficient 
to contain all that came to hear him. add 


that even ſome Proteſtant Miniſters attended his lec- 


tures. Ne ip quidem Calvinifia, & 3 — 

Miniſtri ipfius prælectionibus abſtinerent. Duabus quo- 

tidie, tribuſue horis ant# ſubſellia certatim implebant, 

quam ludum ille 83 ne excluderentur. Sept 

in aperto, atque aded in viis publicis docere coattus eff 

2 mulltitudinem Auditorum, quos null exedre capie - 
(12). 


(12) Alegimbe. 
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ſent with nine other Jefuits to Poitiers in the year 1570. There he read Lectures in La- 
tin, and preached in French ; but as he could not raiſe a good eſtabliſhment there, he 


DD] He diſputed at Sedan with above twenty Mini- 
fer.) Genebrard a ſuſpected author teſtifies that he 
foiled every one of them, and that two of the num- 
ber became Converts. ** De quo certamine Genebrar- 
% dus fic ait, Joannes Maldonatus Capellum, Holi- 
“ num, Loqueum, & xx. alios Miniſtros Calviniſtas, 
«« primim diſſerendo, deinde declamitando proſtravit: 
«© nam in declamationes diſputationem commutandam 
«« Miniftri cenſuerant, quod ejus vim Syllogiſticam 
non poſſent depellere. Addizque Launeum & Hen- 
« ricum Penneterium Miniſtros, qui aderant, fuiſſe 

(13) dew, ibid. 4 converſos (13).” It is certain that Matthew de 
Launoi, and Henry Pennetier changed their Religion; 
but it was not owing to this diſpute with Maldonat. 
They turned Roman Catholicks about the year 1577, 
and ſoon afterwards publiſhed a work of controver- 

{r4) See above, ſy (14), which they dedicated to the King of France. 

remark [DJ of They make mention there of Maldonat ; but without 

ROT (Mat ſay ing that be had diſputed with the Miniſters of Se. 

thew de). dan, or that- his arguments had opened their eyes. 
They tell us (1 5) that Du Roſier, who had formerly been 


a7, 


left him at Mets to into Germany, becauſe the 
Miniſters at Sedan made him believe that if he returned 
to Paris with that Jeſuit, they would cauſe him to be 
put to death, and Maldonat had given him a hint of 
#, by telling him that he flill ſmelt of the faggot. They 
do not fay in what year this happened, but we may 
be aſſured that it was three or four years before they 
changed fides : for, as I have already obſerved, it was 
after the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew that Maldonat 
and Du Rofier were ſent to Metz. As Du Rofier had 
changed his Religion himſelf, and contributed a great 
deal to the converſion of the King of Navarre, the 
Princeſs Catherine, the Prince of Conde, and the 
wife and mother-in-law of that Prince, they were of 
(16) Thuan- lib. opinion at the Court of France (16) that he would be 
oy 7 — a good inſtrument to make Proſelytes at Metz; and it 
See alſo 4 was for this reaſon that they diſpatched him along with 
Bera's Hiffoire Maldonat. The Duke of Montpenſier begged them to 
Eccleſ. liv. 16. take Sedan in their way in order to undeceive his 
PS: 475. daughter the Dutcheſs of Bouillon, who was a very 
zealous Huguenot (17). 
1 (?7) Thuan. ibid. [E] They not only accuſed him of hereſy, but likewiſe 
* of procuring a fraudulent cuill.] I ſhall quote Alegambe 
$ upon that ſubject. Alieniſſimo ſan? tempore, ab hoſtibus 
wariis calumniis appetitus eft : nam & Præſidem Monti- 
brunenſem S. Andrea moribundum circumveniſſe, & poſ- 
teros ejus fortunis evertifſe, illi perſuadendo ut ſua omnia 
Sacietati legaret, dicebatur, ſeductor fimul & prædo nun- 
cupatus 3 à nonnullis Lutetiæ xelo prepoſtero, herefis 
eft accerfitus ; verum ab hac eum injurid vindicavit Sum- 
mi Pontificis Gregorii XIII audtoritate Petrus Gondius 
Pariſienſis Antiſtes : ab illã verò publico Senatus conſulto 
liberatus eft. Verùm quamwvis fic ejus innocentia publice 
ſatis teftata foret, ſatiùs tamen fore putavit, fi pauco- 
rum æmulationi, preſertim ingraveſcente ætate viribuſque 
(13) Alegambe, labefa#is, cederet, lucemque illam hominum fugeret (18). 
2 _ Anthony Arnauld, in his pleading of the year 1594 
$74» hs againſt the Jeſuits, ſuppoſes that Maldonat was real! 
guilty of having ſeduced the Preſident de St. Andre, 
0 1 and that the Parliament of Paris did * abſolve him 
| Arnauld, of that charge. Nothing, /ays (19), returns 
4500 contre let. es from r they 22 every thing, both 
ne inteſtat, and by the Teſtaments which they catch 
« every day, repreſenting on the one hand the terrors 
« of damnation to dying people, and on the other 
«« promiſing the joys of heaven to ſuch as bequeath 
% their eſtates to the ſociety of Jeſuits; it was in 
| « this manner that Maldonat took an advantage of 
ube, « the Preſident of Montbrun St. Andre, to ſqueeze 
outh- *« from him all his goods and acquiſitions by a full 
as «© confeſſion of avarice and fraud, of which abuſe Mr. 
4 Pibrac complained before a large audience.” I know 
not what Richeome the Jeſuit anſwered upon that head ; 
for I have not the apology by me which he publiſhed 


115) Fol. 2139+ a Proteſtant Miniſter, accompanied Maldonat, that he 


returned to Paris, after having maintained ſome diſputes againſt the Proteſtants. He 
ave a courſe at Lorrain, and in paſſing through Sedan he diſputed with above twenty 
iniſters [DJ. He fell into ſome troubleſome affairs at Paris; for they not only ac- 
cuſed him of hereſy, but likewiſe of procuring a fraudulent will [E], in ſeducing the 
Prefident de St. Andre, ſo as to make him bequeath his eſtate to the Jeſuits. Peter de 
Gondi Biſhop of Paris acquitted him of the charge of hereſy [F], and the Parliament 


declared 


under the name of Francis de la Montagne (a) againſt 
the pleading of Anthony Arnauld. 
$. («) Richeome takes the name of Des Montagne3 
in his book of the Verite defendue, &c. See the 
notes upon the Confeion de Sanci, Edit. 1699. p. 415. 
Rem. CriT. | 
FJ Peter de Gondi.. . acquitted him of the eharge of he- 
rey. ] The writers of the Bibliotheques of the Jeſuits have 
not told us what hereſy he was accuſed of ; but Mr. 
Simon has furniſhed me with the following ſhort account 
of it. It was difficult for a man of ſo much merit, 
and one who made profeſſion of telling his ſenti- 
ments freely, without attaching himſelf to other 
people's prejudices, to pleaſe all the world. Some 
*« falſe zealots accuſed him of having taught hereti- 
cal doctrines. Their accuſations came to this height, 
and upon their being repreſented at Rome, Grego- 
« ry XIII ſent them back to the Biſhop of Paris, 
to be examined upon the ſpot. The accuſation con- 
« ſiſted in this, that, contrary to ſentiments of the 
% faculty of Divinity at Paris, be had taught, that it 
«« was no point of faith that the holy Virgin was 
* conceived without original fin. The Doctors pur 
« ſued the affair with ſo much heat, that Maldonat, 
« who had rendered ſuch good offices to both Church 
and State, was obliged to appear before the Biſhop's 
„ tribunal, where he was not acquitted. Thoſe of 
% his fraternity judged it proper to cauſe the ſentence 
*« of his Abſolution to be printed before his Commen- 
*« tary, in the ſame terms in which it had been pub- 
„ liſhed. However it is to be met with only in the 
„ firſt editions, to wit, in that of Pont a Mouſſon 
« which appeared in the year 1596, and in the ſuc- 
*« ceeding ones down to the year 1615, at which 
time the Jeſuits retouched this Commentary in an edi- (20) Simon, Hiſ- 
tion at Lyons, andI fee they have almoſt always fince n - 
« followed that reformed edition, in which they have 3/.,.,.,, Tela. 
*« left out the ſentence of abſolution which I ſhall quote --e, chap. 42, 
here at full length, as I have read it in the edition pag. 620. 
„of Pont a Mouſſon (20).” After Mr. Simon has 
related the ſentence at large (21), he adds, that though (1) Poted Jan, 
it was a very favourable one, Maldonat judged it 
«« more proper entirely to lay down his Lectures of Di- 
« vinity, than give his enemies an opportunity to 
« raiſe him new troubles. He retired to Bourges, to 
“ purſue his ſtudies in tranquillity in the College of 
* the ſociety there (22).” 8 | 
Here I mult quote ſome extracts from the regiſters of / Cri Come | 
the faculty of Divinity at Paris. John Maldonat gave Tefloment, chap. 
lectures upon the maſter of the ſentences in the College of 42. pag. 621, 
Clermont in the year 1574, and diſputed warmly upon 
the immaculate conception of the Holy Virgin, againſt 
the Faculty of Divinity, who cauſed their members to 
ſwear that they believed in that conception as an article 
of their faith. The Rector of the Univerſity at Paris 
called the four Faculties together ; and they reſolved by 
common conſent to give in a complaint againit that Je- 
ſuit to Peter de Gondi Biſhop of Paris. 'The Faculty 
of Divinity being aſſembled, all the Doctors, eight oc 
nine excepted, formally declared, that they held the 
immaculate conception of the Holy Virgin as an ar- 
ticle of faith. The effect of this was, that the Biſhop 
of Paris publiſhed a cenſure againſt the Rector, and 
the principal members of the Univertity ; but ob- 
ſerving that his proceeding raiſed a great deal of 
commotion, he changed his purpoſe, and paſſed (23) Intitied, 
the ſentence of excommunication upon the Dean Preſcriptions 
and the Syndick of the faculty of Divinity. The four 4" C 
Faculties, conſidering themſelves as ill uſed, appealed — weaken 
to the Parliament which diſapproved of the Biſhop's „ear 1676. See 
conduct. You will find an account of this in Latin in the 19th, &c. 
a book of Mr. Joli's (23). Where you will likewiſe aud the Loch, 
find the following paſlage (24). Five months and nr rage 98 
«« a day, after 45 ſentence of the Biſhop of Paris, by a 
* which Maldonat was acquitted of the accuſation of (24) Pag. 95 


(22) Simon, 


«« herely upon the ſubject of the conception; and af- 96. 
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(25 Alegambe, 
Bibliet b. Societ. 


Feſu, page 256. 


(26) Simon, Hiſt. 
des Comment, du 


N, Teſt. pag. 618, 
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declared him innocent of the other crime. But this did not hinder him from taking the 
reſolution to retire to the College at Bourges, there to apply himſelf entirely to writing of 
Comments upon the Scriptures. He had a dream which proved true by the event [G], 
He went to Rome by the Pope's orders, to take care of the 3 of the Gree 


Bible; it was there that he finiſhed his Comment upon the Go 


pels, which he preſented 


to the General Aquaviva upon the 2 1ſt of December 1582. Soon after this he was taken 
ill, exactly according to his dream, and was found dead in his bed upon the Eve of 


Epiphany 1383. 
cation to ſtudy. 


© ter the Rector and his principal agents, the Dean 
and Syndick of the Faculty were excommunicated 
« for having acted contrary to the above-quoted de- 
© cree of the Council of Trent; all the four Faculties, 
e upon the 18th of June 1575, declared that the 
„ Biſhop of Paris had no power to excommunicate ei- 
„ther the Rector or the N members of the 
« Univerſity, and condemned Maldonat's words as he- 
* retical. It is expreſſed as follows in the regiſters 
1 of France. Rurſus 18 ejuſdem menſis Funii exdem 
* Facultates ſuerunt convecate ſuper anathemate Epiſcopi 
* Parifienſis, qui quoniam Dominus Tiſſart Rector propo- 
« ſjuerat omnibus 128 diftos articulos Maldonati 
© cum & cateri Academie. . . . percufſit, declaratum 
„ eft E concluſum Epiſcopum Pariſienſem non poſſe fe- 
„ rire anathemate neque Rectorem, neque cateros Aca- 
«© demie proceres, eademque Congregatione fuit condem- 
„ nata opinio Maldonati tanquam Heretica.” They 
who know the preſent ſtate of the controverſy of the 
Immaculate Conception, muſt doubtleſs think it ſtrange 
that a Jeſuit ſhould have been perſecuted by the Sor- 
bonne upon ſuch an account. 

[G] He had a dream which proved true by the 
event.) He dreamt for ſome nights that a man ap- 
peared to him, who exhorted him to continue his 
Comment vigorouſly, and aſſured him that he ſhould 
finiſh it, but that he ſhould not live long afterwards. 
In ſaying ſo the man pointed to a certain part of his 
belly, which was the ſame in which Maldonat felt 
thoſe violent pains, which put an end to his days. 
Cim autem inſbituiſſet primùm in quatuor Evangelia 
Commentarios ſeribere, per aliquot nates wiſus eſt fibi 
videre quendam, qui ut firenue cæptum opus proſequere- 
tur, exbortabatur, fore enim ut illud ex ſententia per- 
ficeret: ſed operi parum diu ſupervicturum ; atque hac 
cum diceret, intento digito certam aliquam ventris par- 
tem illi ſignabat. Hoc viſum quanquam pro ſomni lu- 
dibrio habitum, comprobavit eventus ; nam a Gregorio 
XIII Pontifice Maximo e Gallid in urbem accerſitus, 
ut operam ſuam præſtaret ad editionem Gracam LXX 
Interpretum, quam parabat, non diu Rome ſuperſles 
fuit. Ibi lucubrationem illam ſuam abſolvit, & Clau- 
dio Aquavive recent in Præpeſitum generalem electo ad 
diem xxl Decembris anno MDLXXX11 obtulit ; ac fe- 
cundum id, acerrimus eum dolor inceſſit ea corporis parte, 
gue tanto jam prints illi fuerat per nocturnam fignata 
wifionem (25). It is very probable, that our author 
had this from Maldonat himſelf, and that he had no 
deſign to impoſe upon thoſe to whom he related it. 
But it is alio probable, that the great conformity 
betwixt this Jeſuit's dream and the event, was owing 
to chance. Facts of this kind, with which the world 
abounds, embarraſs your Free-thinkers more than they 
care to diſcover. 

[H] He compoſed a great number of books.) He pub- 
liſhed none of them himſelf ; all his works which 
have appeared, have been put to the preſs ſince his 
death. The firſt of his performances which came 
abroad, was his Comment wpon the four Goſpels. Mr. 
Simon ſpeaks much to his advantage. His words are 
as follow ; the paſlage is at the ſame time critical and 
hiſtorical. ** (26) Among all the commentators whom 
« we have mentioned till now, there are few who have, 
„% with ſo much care and ſucceſs, explained the literal 
«« ſenſe of the Goſpels, as John Maldonat the Spaniſh 
«« Jeſuit. After his death, which happened at Rome, 
before he had reached his goth year, Claudius Aqua- 
«« viva, to whom he had preſented his comment, while 
« he was dying, gave orders to the Jeſuits of Pont a 


Mouſſon to cauſe it to be printed from a copy which 


«« was ſent them. The Jeſuits, in their preface pre- 
« fixed to that work, certify that they had inſerted 
« ſomething of their own, according to their manner, 
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There is no doubt but his days were ſhortened by too cloſe an appli- 
He compoſed a great number of books [H], which diſcover that he 


had 


and that they had been obliged to correct the ma- 

nuſcript copy, which was defective in ſome places, 

becauſe they had no acceſs to the original, which 

was at Rome. Beſides, as the author had neglected 

to mark upon the margin of his copy the books 

and places, whence he had taken a great part of his 

quotations, they ſupplied that de It even a 

peared that Maldonat had not read, at firſt hand, 

all that great number of writers which he quotes ; 

but that he had made uſe, as commonly happens, of 

the labours of former writers. 'Thus he is not at all ſo 

exact, as if he had put the laſt hand to his com- 

ment (27). Notwithſtanding theſe imperſections, (#7) Thu i 
and ſome others which are eaſily redreſſed, it ap- nion; roy tg 
pears plainly, that this Jeſuit had beſtowed abun- his 78th bool. 
dance of pains upon that excellent work. He bag. 48 1. Niki 
does not allow one difficulty to paſs without exa- * 
mining it to the bottom. When a great number of h .. 
literal interpretations preſent themielves upon the Elements Puteani 
ſame paſſage, he uſes to fix upon the beſt, without ex cd ſodalitis 
paying too great a deference to the ancient com- 5, % eie, 
mentators, or even to the majority, regarding no- 7 
thing but truth alone, ſtript of all authorities but her a is I Pe. 


own. He frequently rejects the interpretations of gelifas Mufſiperti 


„ St. Auguſtin. &c.“ 
Maldonat's commentaries upon Jeremiah, Baruch, 

Ezekiel, and Daniel, were printed at Lyons in the 

year 1609, and at Cologne 1n the year 1611. To 


e ta, meliwra & 
integriora multo- 
rum judicio futy- 
ra, fi ſuperſiite 

auctor⸗ edita fulſe 


theſe were added his expoſition of the 109th Pſalm, Int. 


and a letter concerning his diſpute at Sedan. His trea- 
tiſe de Fide was printed at Maienne in the year 1600, 
and that upon Angels and Demons at Paris in the year 
1605. As for the collection of Caſes of Conſcience, 
and the controverſies upon the Seven Sacraments, two 
works which have appeared under his name, the writers 
of the Bibliothegues of the Society conſider them as ſpuri- 
ous. They talk of them as follows. Summa caſuum con- 
ſcientiæ, * quz tanquam hauſta e ſcriptis & doctrinã 
Maldonati & collecta Martinum Codognat Mi- 
« nimum prodiit Lugduni apud Hæredes Gulielmi Ro- 
« villii 1604, Venetiis etiam & alibi, partus ſu 

«« ſititius eſt, erroribus ſcatens, Maldonato prorſus in- 
« dignus, & merito ab Apoſtolica Sede damnatus. 
„ Similiter Diſputationum & Contreverfiarum de- 
* ciſarum circa vil Eccleſie Romane Sacramenta, 
% tom. 11 Lugduni fine Typographi nomine, nec il- 
« }us nec ullius de Societate ſunt, & ſuos etiam erro- 
« res continent (28).” They make no mention of a 
book printed in folio at Paris by Sebaſtian Cramoiſy in 
the year 1643, with this title, Foannis Maldonati Soc. 
J. Commentarii in præcipuos ſacræ Scripture libros Ve- 
teris Teſtamenti. Don Nicolas Antonio makes mention 
of it (29), as well as of ſome other manuſcript works 
of the ſame Jeſuit. In the year 1677, they publiſhed, 
at Paris, ſome pieces of Maldonat's which had never 
appeared before ; to wit, his treatiſe of Grace ; that 
upon Original Sin; upon Providence ; upon Juſtice ; 
upon Juſtihcation ; and that upon the Merit of Works ; 
his Prefaces ; his Harangues, and his Letters. Theſe 
new treatiſes did not make three volumes in folio, as 
Mr. Teiſſier affirms (30) ; for they made up only one. 
The other two, printed at the ſame time by Pralard, 
had been 
treatiſes of this jeſuit, and it 1s very probable that 
more will be diſcovered, becauſe great numbers of peo- 
ple cauſed his dictates to be copied at Paris. Ex jus 


ſchola prodierunt wiri eruditi quamplurimi, & wix gui/- 


piam poſtea fuit in Gallia qui cum ejus auditor efſe non 
potuifſet, que in ſcholis diftaverat fibi domi deſeripta 
non haberet (31). 1 believe Mr, du Bois, Doctor of the 


Sorbonne, has procured the publication of new treatiſes, 


of Maldonat's : he has prefixed a preface to them, con- 
taining the praiſes of the author (32). 11 
I | Ve 


publiſhed before. They give us hopes of more 8 


(28) Alegambe, 


pag. 257. Sotuel, 


Page 475» 
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tom. 1. pag» 55. 0 


30) Audit. au 


1696. 


(31) Alegambe, 
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M A L 
had abundance of capacity (a). Thuanus beſtows great encomiums upon him [1]. Some 


der;. Secietate Proteſtants too have ſaid a great deal in his praiſe ();; but they complain of the viru- , Pope- 
| lency of his pen. Others talk of him with the utmoſt contempt [K]. There was „ © 


14} Natanael 
1 
Fotuel, Bibitetb. 


pays 47 Js &c. 


more noiſe made about one of his Lectures concerning the exiſtence of God, than the 535: 


[ have read the following paſſage in a book of Mr. 

Joli's. © The manuſcript letters of Maldonat, and 

„ his book upon the Sacraments were printed at 

« Paris 20 or 30 years ago; but the Jeſuits buy up all 

(43) Jon, on „ © the copies of it (33).” Mr. Simon has proved that 

3 the treatiſe upon the ſacraments was written by Maldo- 

„ b. page 19. nat (34). See the fifteenth of his Lettres Choifies, which 

it was printed in js full of particulars relating to this learned jeſuit. See 

the year 1676. likewiſe the ſame letters of Mr. Simon, page 181, 182, 
187, 188. 

[2] Thuanus beſtogus great encomiums uon him.] Accord- 
ing to him, it was owing to the merit of Maldonat, that 
the Parliament of Paris did not pronounce any ſen- 
tence to the diſadvantage of the Jeſuits, though they 
were become ſuſpected by the wiſeſt heads, and greatly 
hated by the Univerſity. Can one beſtow a higher 
praiſe upon a man? Unus in cauſa exflitiſſe merito cre- 
ditur, ut ſodalitium illud toti Atademiæ walde inviſum, 
& alioqui jam prudentioribus ſuſpectum, ob tanti viri 
gratiam ac commendatioem a Senatu, apud quem lis adbuc 
indeciſa pendebat, tamdiu toleraretur; & eouſque dum rebus 
hadalium in urbe confirmatis, Maldonatrs poſt conciliatam 

inſigni ſua unius eruditione novo ordini celebritatem, a 
„anus, Gregorio XIII Pontifice Romam ewvocatus eſt (35). Thua- 
bag: 457» nus had ſaid juſt before, that this Jeſuit had joined a 
ſingular piety and purity of manners, and an exquiſite 
judgment, to an exact knowledge of Philoſophy and 
Divinity. Qi ad exafum philoſophies & theologie 
fludium fingularem pietatem, morum candirem & 
acerrimum judicium cum attuliſſet, magna cum laude 
& frequenti omnium Ordinum concurſu totos X anns 
Lutetiæ Parifiorum, ubi & eum fueri audivimus, in 
(36) Item, ibid Claromontana ſchola profeſſus eft (36). He was mil- 
taken in Maldonat's real age: he makes him to 
have lived above 56 years, whereas he did not live 
fifty. This error will appear leſs ſtrange, when the 
reader ſhall find that Richeome has made him youn- 
ger than he ought to have done, at a time when the in- 
tereſt of his cauſe ſeemed to demand, that inſtead of 
taking from his years he ſhould have added to them. 
The Feſuits were reproached with employing young peo- 
(47) Richeome, ple in teaching the lower claſſes (37); to which cenſure 
Plante Apolge- Richeome replies (38), that Maldonat began to giv? 
que, paß. 32. Jeftures of Philoſophy in the year 1564, when he was not 
(38) Ibid. pig · 27 years of age. It is falſe; he ought to have ſaid 
33˙ that he <vas 30 years of age, by which, one may ſay, 
his anſwer would have been more effectual. So it ap- 
pears at firſt ſight, but upon conſidering it more nar- 
rowly, you will find that this falſhood of Richeome 
tended to the advantage of his cauſe; for his aim was 
to prove, that a man may, notwithſtanding his youth, 
be well enough qualified to teach; witneſs Maldonat, 
who was admired for his excellent lectures. Now the 
younger you make him, the example has the greater 
weight. So that Richeome was not miſtaken at all to 

his loſs. 
Txt difficulty I have faid elſewhere (39), that it is a hard matter 
© making addi- to abridge a book well: here I mult obſerve, that it is 
tons to a book» gifficult to ſucceed in making additions to one. There 
(39) Above, to- are ſuch additions as demand a great many places to 
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Fretoux, 1700. 
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© wardsthe con- be corrected. Patience alone is not ſufficient to enable 


Talon of remark one to make theſe alterations; one mult beſides be able 
C] of the article 


„ ACHILLES, to Perceive the moſt imperceptible affinities between 
2nd of remark Places, and to recolle& at a great diſtance, and at all 
[4] of the arti- times, that this is neceſſary. An author who makes 
r Ax. additions to his own work, is not always poſſeſſed of 
a. 7 Nr 

theſe qualities; but in the general he acquits himſelf 

better in the corrections, which the additional parts de- 

mand, than one who makes additions to the work of 

another. He mult be excuſed in a fault, when the ad- 
(ic) 11,7... . dition is ata great diſtance from the place which ought 
e to be correfted, Southwel cannot plead this circumſtance 
«at's did With regard to the fault for which I am going to cen- 
arne 40, ſalucis fare him; for his addition is inſerted only a few lines 
bark „ in= before thoſe words of Alegambe, which ought to have 
Dl ant ray been corrected. Alegambe ſays that Maldonat died in 
Alegambe, pag. the beginning of his goth year upan the 5th of Ja- 
56, nuary 1583 (40). Though he could not ſay fo with. 
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out expoſing him{clf to put off a falſity, yet he might 
lay ſo . ithout reſuting himſelf, ſince he does not mark 
the year of his birth. Southwel, who continues his work, 
has inſerted ſome additions in the article of Maldonat ; 
and among the reit, one which informs us, that this 
Jeſuit was bort in the year 1534. Whence it ap- 
pears, that the words which I have quoted from Ale- 
gambe are falſe, and yet Southwel has not correged 
them; whereſore he has retained them, and of conſequence 
is guilty either of a contradiction or a falle calculation. 

[XK] Some Proteſtants . . . complain of the vi- 
rulency of his pen. Others talk of him with the utmoſt 
contempt.) Cataubon fays (41) : Quum ubique viruleu- * Caſoubon. 
tus hic ſcriptor in mag nos viros pro ſua modeſita, pari petu- "Engr ares 
lantia & impudentia debacchetur ;; nuſquam tamen male- 12. . — 347. 
dice lingum ſux laxiores habenas indulſit, quam in hac col. Ent 
di ſputatione : hæreticos tertio guogue verbo nominans illos, 
qui randem cum Auguſtino  aliis ſententiam tuentes 
PETRAM exponunt de Chrifto: cujus Majeſtatem deſen- 
dere, hodie eft hareſn committere . . . . (42) Om- 
nium accuratiſſime ( quod equidem ſciam ) ejuſmadi argu- 
menta congeſſit in hunc locum Maldonatus, acris & magni 
ingenii vir; fi affetibus, ſi linguæ, fi odio weritatis, 
poturfſet maderari. i. e. As this virulent writer 
takes all occaſions, according to his great modeſty, 
to attack men of high characters, with equal petu- 
lancy and impudence, he has no where given grea- 
ter licence to his abuſive tongue than in this con- 
troverly : at every third word he brands with the 
name of Hereticks, all thoſe who maintain the opi- 
nion of St. Auguſtin and others, in explaining the 
*« word Petra of Chrilt, whoſe Majeſty it now 
* a days becomes heretical to defend .. C. . The 
arguments of this kind (as far as I know) have 
been here the moſt accurately drawn into a body 
by Maldonat, a man of a great and penetrating 
genius, if he could have moderated his paſſions, 
his tongue, and his averſion to the truth.” Here 
there is a mixture of obliging and offenſive expteſ- 
ſions ; but Scaliger has not oblerved this moderation, 
he ſays nothing of this Jeſuit but to his diſadvantage, 
If he allows him to have ſaid good things, he deprives 
him of all the honour of them ; for he accuſes h1m of 
having ſtole them from others. Maldonatus in Ewange— 
lia maledicus, inſignia tamen quadam habet bona. 
Ayant tout pris de Monſieur de Bexe il en meſait. Duan» 
do aliquid habet boni furatur a Calvino,' & ut agnoſcas, 
maledicit ei, ut Euſebius ex Africano conatur ſurta ſua EY 
tegere (43). i. e. Maldonat abuſes the Goipels, (43) Scaligerana, 
and yet he has ſome good things in him. He took *'* . 
* all from Beza, and ules him ſcurrilouſly. Any 
valuable thing that he has, he ſtole from Calvin, and, 
as you know, he abuſes him, as Euſebius endeavour- 
ed by the ſame means to conceal what he had ſtole 
from Africanus.“ He deſigned him by the word 
Lion, but he denied it when he found it was interpre- 
ted to Maldonat's advantage. One muſt believe that 
he did not remember his having uſed that term, and 
that when he made uſe of it, he did not mean to comple- 
ment him by the alluſion. However that be, my proofs 
are as follow (44). Pag. 313. Inſultas Scioppio : Pro- (44) Oporinus 
ſerat fur ( inguis ſeriptum meum, in quo ulla veſtigia 167 mers 22 

< ; k but 1 
exſtent, quod Maldonatum LEON EMI vocarim. Prob ScicPpianis, pag. 
Deum immortalem ! tune tam impudens es, ut id negare 254. Fe 
audeas ? Cedo enim, an non hæc tua ſunt verba de Mal- 
danato in Elencho tribæreſii adverſus Serarium cap. x1. 
fol. 89. Raro verum dicit, nifi in illis, quæ ab aliis 
accipit, quibus cum maledicit, putat ſe furta ſua oc- 
cultare poſſe. Utinam viveret, non inultas ſycophan- 
tias ferret. Sed LEONI non reipondetur poſt mor- (45) Wet cerre 
tem ejus. I nunc, & Scioppium mendacii poſtula. Rivet ee \ 
- 3 

has followed Scaliger's tootiteps : he does not allow DO * rot 
Maldonat one good quality (45) ; he makes him both tram a0 
a man void of honeſty, and learning, at leaſt of true merrom & /enſum 
learning. Pareus in his Commentary upon St. Matthew * hb Ives 
has very often and in a very ſtrong manner found fault 5% 2 
with this Jeſuit, 


rum, rom . 2 


Page 329 · 


(42) Idem, ibid. 
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thing deſerved; and I am aſtoniſhed that Paſquier did not diſcover the weakneſs of 


that objection [L]. 


[L] Paſquier has not diſcovered the weakneſs of that 
oh jection.] The following is a paſſage of the ſpeech 
which he made againſt the Jeſuits in the year 1564. 
« Two months ago, your Metaphyfician Maldonat 
« took it in his head to prove in one of his lectures, 
« the exiſtence of a God by natural reaſons, and in ano- 
ther to prove by the ſame reaſons that there is no 
« God. To fay and unſay again upon a ſubject of ſo 
« much dignity! I would gladly aſk which of thoſe 
« two lectures was the molt impious, the firſt or the 
« ſecond ? And in effect theſe are the holy myſteries 
e with which you enlighten the people, and theſe the 
(46) Paſquier, « feeds of grace which you ſcatter amongſt us (46).” 
rn baron This reproach is faulty in three reſpects. In the firſt 
France, liv. 3. Pre auity pe 
chap. 43+ pag- me place, it is not fair to pretend that a man, who after 
337» having delivered the proofs of the exiſtence of a God 
propoſes the arguments or objections of the Atheiſt, 
means to overturn what he had before eſtabliſhed. 
Wherefore one cannot juſtify this advocate; he has not 
fairly repreſented the ſtate of the caſe ; he would per- 
ſuade us that Maldonat had equally propoſed to de- 
monſtrate that there is a God, and that there is 
none. This was by no means the deſign of our 
Jeſuit ; he propoſed both in the one and the o- 
ther of thole diſcourſes to prove the exiſtence of 
a God; in the firſt by ſetting forth the ſtrong ar- 
guments of thoſe who maintain it, and in the ſecond 
by repreſenting the weak arguments of thoſe who deny 
it. 2. Paſquier is guilty of a puerile miſtake, in find- 
ing fault with that method of teaching ; for in all 
ſubje&s a Philoſopher ought to examine the objections 
of the contrary party, without unfairly enervating them 
out of policy. Thus the Metaphyſician did no more 
than he ought to have done, when he beſtowed a lec- 
ture upon examining the arguments of the Atheiſts. 
3. It is an abſurdity, I will not fay unworthy of a 
rſon of Paſquier's learning, but of every man who 
as a grain of common ſenſe, to aſſert that it is as 
reat a piece of impiety to prove the being of a God 
5 natural reaſons, as to prove by the ſame reaſons that 
there is no God. All who attend to theſe three cenſures 
upon that paſſage in Paſquier, will eaſily, and with- 
out waiting for proof, believe that this able advocate 
had the mortification to be worſted in the argument. 
I ſhall ſhew however in what manner it was puſhed. 
** Before I expoſe Paſquier's ignorance to view, it 
«« will be neceſſary to take notice of the ſubje& of the 
« reproach which he throws upon Maldonat. This 
«« Jeluit in the preſent year 1564 handled the queſtion, 
„% which is at all times uſeful, and neceſſary to us; the 
«« queſtion, which the maſter of ſentences, St. Thomas, 
and all the other theological Doctors, handle among 
„ the queſtions de Deo, to wit, whether there is a God : 
«© which queſtion ought to be decided by natural rea- 
«« ſons, and ſerves to defeat the Atheiſts, who do not 
believe that there is a God, and in diſputing do not 
admit of Scripture authority, but only of ſuch ar- 
«© guments as are drawn from natural reaſon. To 
handle this in a ſolid manner, the Divines draw 
up the arguments pro and con, and confirm the 
truth by ſtrong reaſons, and by the fame refute er- 
*« rors and impiety of the Atheiſts and their contra- 
«« diftory arguments. It was in this manner that 
+ Maldonat managed the queſtion. Paſquier, who 
neither knew nor would underſtand its meaning, 
has grounded the calumny upon his own ignorance 
and malice. Now in this queſtion there are two con- 
<« tradiftory propoſitions ; the one is, there is à God ; 
the other, ere is no God, Paſquier calls theſe pro- 
poſitions equally impious and enormouſly ſo. By 
which he diſcovers to us in the firſt place, that he is 
enormouſly 1gnorant, not only in matters of Reli- 
gion, but likewiſe in the firſt principle of nature. 
(47) Rehe de In the ſecond place that he himſelf is impious (47).” 
, X, % 'The advocate of the Jeſuits ſpoils his cauſe here; for 
Simon Marion, he wrelts the meaning of his adverſary, and refutes him 
chap. 37. pag. upon a chimerical impiety ; for Paſquier does not mean 
173. edit, de that the propoſition, /here is a Gad, is as impious as 
1599 the other, there is no God. However he imputes this 
meaning to him, and to refute it employs a whole 
page, which I ſhall not quote here. His meaning is 
that there is as much impiety in proving the exiſtence 
of God by natural reaſons, as in denying it by the 
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ſame kind of reaſons. You ſhall ſee how he mauls 

him in attacking him upon that ſide, which was the 

only one on which he ought to have made his attack. 

*« He diſcovers as much ignorance and impiety with 

„ regard to the Chriſtian Religion, as with regard to 

„ nature, in accounting it impious to demonſtrate the 

„ being of a God by natural reaſons. This I ſhall 

clearly prove. There is no Chriltian ſo ignorant of 

« our faith, as not to know that God demonſtrates his 

„ own being by his works. "There is no good I'hilo- 

„ ſopher even among the Heathens, who has not na- 

turally acknowledged a God from the works of 

„ God. The Scriptures plainly ſay that the works 

« of creation declare the exiſtence of a God. St. Paul 

«« demonſtrates it on purpoſe, in his epiſtle to the Ro- 

« mans, in theſe words. Jhings inviſible are brought 

„to light by things made viſible. And talking of the 

% Philoſophers he ſays, Ih having known God have g 

« not glorified him as God (48).“ _= Rene de la 
If Paſquier had made uſe of his prudence, he would 58. 175. 

ever after have kept a profound filence with regard to 

the impiety with which he charged Maldonat. But 

however weak he ſound his cauſe, and himſelf 

however incapable to aſſume, upon that head, thoſe 

airs of triumph which he gives himſelf through the 

reſt of his Catechiſm, he would not hold his peace. 

He pretended (49) that the Jeſuits who ſupported Mal- (49) Pacher, 

donat's cauſe, plunged into the hereſies condemned Ce, der 

by the whole Gallican Church, and by Pope Innocent 24 2 

the ſecond, viz. into the hereſies of Peter Abelard, 3 D 

who had ſaid that thoſe doctrines only were to be 

believed which could be proved by nataral reaſons. 

This was rendering his ſituation worſe than it was 

before; which will always be the fate of thoſe obſti- 

nate people, who after they have blundered into groſs 

errors, will neither acknowledge them ingenuouſly, 

nor hold their tongues, but maintain ſtill that they 

are in the right. It will always be their fate to defend 

one error by another (50). This was Paſquier's con- (59) Ser then. 

duct, and he fared very ill for it. Read the follow- _— * , 

. . Y , remar 

ing reply which was made to him. It has been [R], quotati- 

*« obſerved that he faid, in the aſperſions with which on 88). 

he attacks the lectures of John Maldonat a Divine 

of this Society, that it was as great a piece of 

impiety to prove by nataral reaſons that there is a 

God as to prove that there is none. Groſs igno- 

„ rance and blaſphemy ! Which gives the lye to 

„God, who proves and manifeſts his own exiſtence 

by all the works of nature; to the Saints; to the 

holy Scriptures ; and to the whole univerſe which 

*« demonſtrates by the creatures that there is a God, 

all powerful, all good, and all wiſe. How does 

he clear himſelf of this crime? By ſaying that the 

«« Jeſuits at this day, as their doctrine is repreſented by 

«© Rent de Fon, teaching that God ought to prove his ex- 

iftence by natural reaſons, and that they are yuilly of 

« impiety who take up with faith alone. This inſtead 

of a juſtification is a double impoſture ; for Rene 

„de Fon ſays only, with Maldonat and all the Di- 

« vines, that we may without breach of piety evince 

* the being of a God by natural reaſons, againſt the 

«© Atheiſts, which is the Catholick doctrine, and not 

« that we . to prove the exiſtence of a Deity by 

«« natural reaſons alone, without inſiſting upon faith, 

* which would be the ſame with the herely of Abe- 

« lard, who would believe nothing but for natural 

« reaſons, and would deſtroy faith which believes 

* things that are above reaſon and ſenſe. So that in- 

i ſtead of clearing himſelf, he becomes guilty of two 

new calumnies (51).” (31) Richeom', 
Paſquier might have defended himſelf with leſs ab- PA“ 7 | 

ſurdity, by ſaying that as people never prove firſt % "0, 

8 all thoſe who ſet about e wer _ 
ing of a God, acknowledged of courſe that. they did 

not reckon this propoſition, here is a God, among the 

firſt principles. But it is impious not to receive it as a 

firſt principle. However this anſwer, though leſs ab- 

ſurd than the other, would till have been a very bad 

one; ſince it would have accuſed of impiety the moſt 

religious and moſt celebrated authors, and the cuſtom 

of all ages authorized both by Church and State. I 

ſhould never have done, if I pretended to name all 

the authors who have proved the being of a God "7 

natura 
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natural reaſons : 1 ſay all the pious authors, and thoſe 
who deſerve as much praiſe upon account of their 
virtue as their erudition. And all the world knows 
that in all the ſchools in Chriſtendom where Philoſo- 
phy is taught, there is always a chapter in Metaphy- 
ficks beſlowed in drawing up the proofs, with which 
we are furniſhed by natural light, of the exiſtence of 
a God, and a refutation of the Sophiſms of the Athe- 
iſts. Molt of the common place-books in Divinity, 
which have bcen publiſhed, contain a chapter to the 
ſame purpoſe. So that it would be making ones ſelf 
ridiculous, to pretend that all thoſe, who prove the 
being of a God by natural reaſons, are guilty of an 
impiety, or do not admit as a firlt principle this The- 
ſis, there is a Cad. We muſt know, that all the pro- 
poſitions which go by the name of principles, are not 
equally evident. There are ſome which none ever at- 
tempt to prove, beeauſe they are cither as clear, or 
more clear than all the ſteps which one could make uſe 
of to demonſtrate them. Such an one, for inſtance, 
are the following propoſitions. The whole is greater 
than a part : if from equal quantities, you take away 
equal quantities, the remaining quaniities will be equal : 
to and two make four. Theſe Axioms have this ad- 
vantage, that we have not only very clear ideas of 
them in our minds, but that they fall under the exa- 
mination of our ſenſes. 'Their truth is confirmed by 
daily experience; ſo that it would be very needleſs to 
ſet about proving them. But the caſe is otherwiſe with 
regard to propoſitions, which do not fall under the judg- 
ment of our ſenſes, or may be combated by other 
Axioms ; for theſe muſt be diſcuſſed and demonſtra- 
ted. They muſt be ſecured from the force of objections. 
One cannot deny that this Theſis, there is @ God, 1s 
of this kind: it does not fall directly under the cog- 
nizance of our ſenſes : it has been denied in all a 
by people who ſtudy deeply, and profeſs the art of 
(52) Quotati- reaſoning ; and we ſhall fee below (52), that at this 
on (55) of Kg. day it is denied by very flouriſhing ſets of Philoſo- 
ND. phers. Wherefore it is by no means a ſuperfluous taſk 
to undertake to prove it ; nay it is a very uſeful, and 
a very neceſſary one, though it is impoſlible to make 
the truth of the propoſition as ſenſible to vulgar minds 
as the properties of numbers. This is according to 
5 „ a God, the ſentiments of a famous Miniſter (53). 
— [ believe, be But, may one ſay, is it not a ſcandalous piece of 
demonſtrated, but conduct to propoſe it as a problem in a metaphyſical 
nit by a demon- lecture, whether there is a God? I have heard of a 
tration 4 German Prince, a founder of an Academy, who was 
roar ends, Juſt going to deſtroy it, upon hearing that this 
as that fix is the queſtion was debated in it. Probably ſome one had 


(54) This truth, 


' balf of twelve, alarmed him, in the ſame manner that an attempt was 


which the meaneft made to provoke the Parliament of Paris againit Mal- 
made nfl yo” donat. Let us ſay one word concerning this difficul- 
. „ % ty. It is certain that according to the laws and me- 
Nature & de la thod of diſpute, that great and important truth mult 
Grace, pag 248. be brought into queſtion, when once one has determi- 
ned to demonſtrate by philoſophical arguments that 
there is a God; for the natural and lawful aim of that 
enterprize is to convince thoſe of an error who deny 
this theſis, Now according to the rules of diſpute, 
one may and ought to demand of them, that they 
would lay aſide their prejudices, and that they would 
not make uſe of their private principles againſt the 
arguments which are to be objected to them; other- 
wite they fall into that ſophiſm which they call in the 
ſchools Petitio Principii ; which is a very great fault, 
and ought to be baniſhed from all controverſy, as an 
eſſential obſtacle to the deſign of clearing up a truth. 
They, on the other ſide, have a like right to make 
the ſame demand upon their adverſary, ſince in all 
well regulated contentions the combatants ought to 
make ule of equal weapons. Thus for a certain time, 
that is while the arguments are urged on both ſides, 
both they who deny and they who affirm, ought to 
lay aſide their theſis, and neither affirm it on the one 
hand nor deny it on the other. This therefore is to be 
conſidered as a queſtion, as a ſubject of inquiry, in 
the examination of which to proceed ingenuouſly, the 
opinions, with which we are prepoſſeſſed, ought by no 
means to give any weight to our arguments in their 
A Reb favours, nor enervate the force of arguments againſt 
2 . . them, We ought to examine both ſides of the que- 
Philowphica, ſtion with the fame impartiality, as if we had never re- 
Septiciſm of Des ceived any impreſſions about it. It is not neceſſary to 
Cartcs, doubt in good earneſt, and ſtill leſs ſo to affirm that 
our former opinion was falſe ; it is ſufficient to retain 
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our opinion in a ſlate of inactivity, that js to ſay not 
to allow ourſelves to be directed by our perſuaſion, 
in the judgment which we are to form of the proofs of 
the exiſtence of a God, and the difficulties and argu- 
ments ſtarted by the Atheiſts. This is to be ſure wh:t 
Des Cartes meant, when he adviſed his Philoſopher to 
doubt of every thing, before he examined the argu- 
ments in favour of its truth. If my authority be ſctu- 
pled, let us hear at leaſt the ſentiments of a Minitter, 
who would have us, in diſputing with the Atheiſts, 
to give up for once thoſe principles which they wil! 
not admit of. He has it as follows. Ut care often- 
damus, que ifla tantopere declamata dubitatio eft, cui 
tot retro annis tante lites mote atque etiamnum moven- 
tur, rem ipſam pauls altius & ab initio repetemus. 
Conftat, ab omni tempore repertos iſe, qui Dei naturar, 
exiſtentiam, providentiam, & quidguid horum eft, qui- 
bus omnis plant nititur Religio, neſcio quibus non ſubtili- 
tatibus aut evertere, aut dubia ſaltem reddere non were- 
— os: o Cui tamen malo quantum pote obviam 
eundo, iiſſue quot infecifſet, convincendis, haud pauci ſem- 
per viri dotti ac rgregii ingenia calamoſyue ſuos acue- 
runt., Quibus certe, ft quid proficere volunt, non ex prin 
cipiis adverſe parti ntgatis, ſed ab eddem conceſſis nec/ 
fario eft diſputandum ; utut ille alias in fe ipſæ poſſint 
eſe certiſſime. Quad cum reae perpenderet Carteſius, 
eaque de exiſtentia Dei argumenta proferre fluderet, ad 
que pertinaciſſimus quiſque Scepticus ebmuteſceret, ecquid 
potuit aliter, quam ut ea omnia de quibus iſti dubitant, 
tantiſper ſeponeret (54) ? He mentions Diagoras, Epi- (54) Abraham. 
curus, and the Scepticks ; he might alſo have named Heid1nus, Cen- 
whole ſects among the Chineſe, as Mr. Arnauld has eue 00.9 
b guaſdam nuper 

done ; who has the following paſlage, addreſſed to geſtas, pag. 135, 
the Jeſuits. ©* The moſt able Miſſionaries in China, 136. 
*© whereof ſome belong to your ſociety, maintain that 
«« moſt of thoſe learned men are Atheiſts, and that 
„they are idolaters only through diſſimulation and 
„ hypocriſy, as a great many of the heathen Philo- 
* ſophers worſhipped the ſame Idols with the vu'gar, 
* though they did not in the leaſt believe in them; 
« as appears from Cicero and Seneca. Thoſe ſame 
« Miſſionaries inform us, that thoſe men of letters be- 
* lieve nothing of ſpiritual beings, and that their Xing 
„% above, by which F. Ricci imagined they meant 
* the true God, is no other than the material heaven; 
*« and that what they call the ſpirits of the earth, 
„ of rivers, and of mountains, are no other than the 
« active virtues of thoſe natural bodies. Some of 
« your authors ſay, that they feil ſome ages ago into 
*« theſe atheiſtical principles, for no other reaſon than 
„their having allowed the enlightened writings of 
« their Philoſopher Confucius to be loſt. But others, 
«© who have ſtudied thoſe matters with more diligence, 
« as F. Longobardi of your ſociety, maintain that 
* this Philoſopher has ſaid fine things concerning mo- 
« rality and politicks, but that with reſpect to the 
« true God and his laws he was as much in the dark | 3 
« as others (5 5)“ 9 

I am ſorry that Mr. de St. Evremont, whom I ad- g „ 
mire and honour as much as any perſon in the world, Pz/-/144., 
ſhould be of an opinion contrary to Maldonat's method, pay 3 5. See af 
and that I ſhould be obliged to prefer to his judgment that 1. Gobien in his 
of an anonymous writer who criticiſes it. ** Let us leave eee AN 
«« Divinity entirely, ſays he (56), to our ſuperiours, pere 97 Ching...” 
and with reverence follow thoſe who have the charge end below rem i 
« of conducting us. Not but that our teachers are [-7] of the anti- 
« the firſt to deſtroy this deference, and contribute to 1 
« the ſtarting of curioſities which lead inſenſibly into + 
« error : for there is nothing ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in (36) St. Evre- 
the belief of mankind, but they ſubmit it to the ex- mont, /u2ement 
60 ing. They burn a man who is % lere, 

travagance of reaſoning. The) 0 . 
ſo unhappy as not to believe in a God, when at the 6,4 volume of 
« ſame time it is a publick queſtion in the ſchools his works, as 
« whether there is a God or not. By this you ſtag- Publiſhed in Hol- 
« ger weak minds, and you fill the diffident with Lend 1693. 
" bless By this you arm the mad, and allow 
„ them to ſearch after pernicious arguments, with 
« which they combat their own proper ſentiments, 
and the true impreſſions of nature.” Let us ſee what (57) D/erraticn 
his critick obſerves upon this (57). © When the Di- , Ce 


. . 8 . relevr d *. 
vines aſk whether there is a God, it is not to bring IG on 


: , ; | ; de Saint Free- 
his exiſtence into queſtion, but to give certain proots „eie, pag. 216, 


„ of it, and confound the Atheiſts, the ſame way as edit. de Paris 
« Phylſic teaches the knowledge of Poyſons in order to s. 
« cure thoſe who are infected with them. . (58) (8) 1bid. gag. 
He treats as impudent and even ſcandalous perions 308. 
all the Doctors, even St. Thomas himſelf, who "a 
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Counſellor of State. 


M A L 


© MALEBRANCHE (NICHOLAS), an eminent French Philoſopher, was botn 
at Paris Auguſt the 6th 1638, and was ſon of Nicholas Malebranche, Treaſurer of the 
cinque groſſes Fermes under Cardinal Richelieu, and Secretary to the King, by Catherine 
de Lauzon, who had a brother Viceroy of Canada, Intendant of Bordeaux, and at laſt 


He was the youngeſt of ten children (a). 
conſtitution would not permit him to go through the ordinary courſe of Colleges; for 


The tenderneſs of his 


which reaſon he had a domeſtic tutor, who taught him the Latin and Greek tongue, 
He afterwards went through his courſe of Philoſophy at the College de la Marche, and 


that of Divinity in the Sorbonne, and was admitted into the Congregation of the Oratory 


at Paris in 1660. After he had ſpent ſome time there, he conſulted Father le Cointe, 
in what manner he ſhould purſue his ſtudies, who adviſed him to apply himſelf to Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory. Upon this Father Malebranche began to read in Greek Fulebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret ; but he found that the facts not being well con- 


nected in his head, mutually effaced each other; ſo that he ſoon grew weary of this 


ſtudy. 


He then addreſſed himſelf to Father Simon, who talked to him of nothing but 


Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Rabbinical learning, and critical enquiries into the ſenſe (“ Mem, rp, 


209, 210. 217. 


of the Scriptures. 


But this kind of ſtudy was not at all more ſuitable to his genius th 
the former; though he learned Hebrew enough to read the Scriptures in the original. 


At laſt in 1664 he met with Des Cartes's Treati/e of Man, which he read over with great 
ſatisfaction, and immediately gave himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of the Philoſophy of 
that great man; and in a few years became as perfect maſter of it as Des Cartes 


himlelt (5). 


40 


44 


the begginning of his ſummary, queſtion 2. article 
3. aſks in expreſs terms, whether there is a God. 
Though Mr. de St. Evremont might imagine that 
people would appear in his party, againſt ſo many 
knowing divines, who for ſo many years have diſcuſſed 
that queſtion in all the molt famous Univerſities, 
and in the view of the whole Church, it 1s not to be 
expected, and we ſhould want, &c.“ 

Jo conclude our Maldonat did not deſerve the cen- 


ſure which Paſquier has inſerted in his diſcourſe againſt 


the Jeſuits. 


Every reader mult own this. 


[4] He wrote ſeveral works.) I. De la Recherche 


de la Veritt, ou Pon traite de la Nature de Peſprit de 
homme, & de Puſage qu'il en doit faire pour eviter 
PErreur dans les Sciences. Paris 1674 in three volumes 


in 12mo. 
volumes in 12mo. 


Seconde Edition augmentee, Paris 1675, two 
Troifieme Edition corrigee, Paris, 


1677, two volumes in 1 2mo. Straſburg (or rather Lyons) 


1677. 


Troiſieme Edition revue & augmentte. Paris, 


1678, three volumes in 12mo. Quatrieme Edition aug- 
mentce des Eclairciſſemens, Paris 1678 in 4to. Amſter- 
dam two volumes in 8vo. Amſterdam 1688, two vo- 


lumes in 8vo. 
Paris, 1700, three volumes in 12mo. 


Cinguieme Edition revue & augmentee. 


Sixieme Edi- 


tion revue & augmentee. Paris, 1712, four volumes 


in 12mo, and two volumes in 4to. 
edition, and contains a great many additions. 


'This 1s the belt 
It was 


tranſlated into Latin by James Lenfant, and printed at 
Geneva in 1685 in 4to, under the title of De ingui- 
rend Veritate Libri ſex Latine werſi. There have 
been two Engliſh Tranſlations of it; the latter of 


which, by Mr. "Taylor, was printed in 1712. 


This 


work was the firſt production of our author's profound me- 
ditations. His deſign in it is to point out to us the errors, 
into which we are daily led by our ſenſes, imagination, 
paſſions, &c. and to preſcribe a method for diſcovering 


the truth. 


Mr. Thomas Baker tells us (1), that this 


book has furniſhed out ſuch refined and abſtracted 


«4 


metaphyſics, as if they were deſigned for compre- 
henſors, and that our author, has exalted ideas 
to their utmoſt height : and becauſe they bore not 
with certainty enough, whilſt they were barely ope- 
rations of the mind, or repreſentations from exter- 
nal objects, he has placed them in a ſubject that 
cannot err, to wit, in the wiſdom of God him- 
ſelf; whom having ſuppoſed to be the place of ſpi- 
rits, as ſpace is of bodies, and that there is an inti- 
mate union betwixt God and the ſoul of man, by 
attending to him, who is always preſential to our 
minds, we {ce all things in his Ideal or Intelligible 
<vorld (). Now though there can be no doubt, 
but God can lead us into all truth, by diſplaying 


* himſelf to us, and perhaps may deal thus with us, 


when we are in heaven ; yet this way ſeems too 
ſupernatural whilſt on earth, and too clear for frail 
and weak men, who are not yet to know by viſion. 


He wrote ſeveral works [A]. 


In 1699 he was admitted an honorary 
Member 


And it is withal fo like the inward light of a new 
ſect of men, as not to make it over reputable. To 
which purpoſe it is very remarkable, that Male- 
branche's opinion having been eſpouſed of late by 
an ingenious perſon of our own [ Mr. John Norris], 
with all the advantages of beauty of ſtyle and per- 
ſpicuity of expreſſion; yet the men of new light 
have taken ſuch hold of it, as to make it neceſſary 
for him to write an apology, to diſengage himſolf 
from the Qualers, who would needs have it, that 


an Melanges 7 11:\. 


trire & de I 
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pag. 25. 


s ect, 


Fate ., 


Fours. 
Vans, b, 


they had gained a proſelyte (f) : wherein, though (ft) Cod. Hum. 
he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf from theſe people, yer %, bes 354 


thus much he owns. that if the Duakers underſtood 
their own notion, and knew how to explain it, and 
into what principles to reſolve it, it would not wery 
much differ from his. In another thing there is too 
great an agreement, that theſe men have too low a 
value for human learning, either as it lies in our 
common books, or in the book of nature, in rel- 
pect of that light, which diſplays itſelf from the 
Ideal world, by attending to which, with pure and 
defecate minds, they ſuppoſe knowledge to be the 
molt eaſily had. Experience and deductions have 
been formerly eſteemed uſeful; but in this compen- 
dious way to knowledge, provided we make our ap- 
proaches with our ſouls purged, and with due prepa- 
ration of mind, there needs little more than appli- 
cation and attention. Indeed Prayer has been made 
another condition ; which though it be proper and 
of good uſe upon all occaſions, yet is not ſo perti- 
nent here, where we ſpeak only of natural means.” 


Mr. Locke, in his Examination of P. Malebranche's 
Opinion of ſeeing all things in God, ſtiles him an acute 
and ingenious author, and tells us, that there are @ great 
many very fine thoughts, judicious reaſonings, and uncom- 
mon reflections in his Recherche. But Mr. Locke in that 
piece endeavours to refute the chief principles of our 
author's ſyſtem ; and among other remarks obſerves (2), 
that what Father Malebranche ſays of aniver/al reaſon, 
which enlightens every one, whereof all men partake, ſeems 
to him nothing elſe but the power men have to conſi- 


cc 
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der the ideas they have one with another, and by 
thus comparing them, find out the relations that 
are between them. And therefore if an intelligent 
Being at one end of the world, and another at the 
other end of the world, will conſider twice two 
and four together, he cannot but find them to be 
equal, i. e. to be the ſame number. Theſe relations, 
it is true, are finite, and God, who knows all 
things and their relations as they are, knows them 
all, and ſo his knowledge is infinite. But men are 
able to know more or leſs of theſe relations, only as 
they apply their minds to conſider any fort of ideas, 
and to find out intermediate ones, which can ſhew 
the relation of thoſe ideas, which cannot imme- 
diately be compared by juxta-prſirion, But then 
what he means by that infinite reaſon, which men 

3 4 l *« conſult 
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of his conſtitution, he enjoyed a pretty good ſtate of health till his death, which 
happened October the 13th 1715, he being then ſeventy ſeven years of age. 
From the time that he began to read Des Cartes, he ſtudied only to enlighten his 
mind, and not to furniſh his memory; ſo that he had read bur little, tho? he knew a great 
deal. He avoided every thing that was a point of mere erudition; an inſect pleaſed him 
much more than all the Greek and Roman Hiſtory. He deſpiſed likewiſe that kind of 
Philoſophy, which conſiſts only in knowing the opinions of different Philoſophers, ſince 
a perſon may know the hiſtory of other men's thoughts without ever thinking himſelf. 
He could never read ten verſes together without diſguſt. He meditated with his windows 


*« conſult, I confeſs myſelf not well to underſtand. 
« For if he means, that they conſider a part of thoſe 
« relations of things, which are infinite, that 1s true; 
but then this is a very improper way of ſpeaking, and 
* cannot think, that a man of his parts would uſe 
« jt, to mean nothing elſe by it. If he means, as he 
ſays p. 536, that this infinite and univerſal reaſon, 
whereof men partake, and which they conſult, is 
the reaſon of God himſelf; I can by means aſſent to 
it. Firſt, becauſe I think we cannot ſay God rea- 
ſons at all ; for he has at once a view of all things. 
But reaſon is very far from ſuch an intuition : it 
is a laborious and gradual progreſs in the knowledge 
of things, by comparing one idea with a ſecond, 
and a ſecond with a third, and that with a fourth, 
&c. to find the relation between the firſt and laſt 
of theſe in this train, and in ſearch for ſuch inter- 
mediate ideas, as may ſhew us the relations we de- 
fire to know, which ſometimes we find, and ſome- 
times not. This way therefore of finding truth, fo 
painful, uncertain, and limited, is proper only to 
men and finite underſtandings, but can by no means 
be ſuppoſed in God. It is therefore in God under- 
ſtanding or knowledge. But then to ſay, that we 
partake in the knowledge of God, or conſult his un- 
« derſtanding, is what I cannot receive for true. God 
„ has given me an underſtanding of my own; and I 

ſhould think it a preſumption in me to ſuppoſe, I 
apprehend any thing by God's underſtanding, faw 
with his eyes, or ſhared of his knowledge. 1 think 
it more poſſible for me to ſee with other men's eyes, 
and underſtand with another man's underſtanding, 
than with God's; there being ſome proportion be- 
tween mine and another man's underſtanding, but 
none between mine and God's. But if this nfinite 
reaſon, which aue conſult, be at laſt nothing but thoſe 
infinite unchangeable relations, which are in things, 
ſome of which we make a ſhift to diſcover, this is 
indeed true, but ſeems to me to make little to our 
author's purpoſe of ſeeing all things in God ; and 
that if” we ſee not all things by the natural union of 
& cur minds with the univerſal and infinite reaſon, aue 
« ſhould not hae the liberty to think on all things, as 
« he expreſleth it, p. 538.” To explain himſelf fur- 
ther, continues Mr. Locke, concerning this univerſal 
reaſon, or, as he there calls it by another name, order, 
p. 539, he ſays, that God contains in himſelf the per- 
fections of all the creatures, that he has created, or can 
create, after an intelligible manner. Intelligible 70 
himſelf, that is true, but intelligible io men, at leaſt to 
me, That I do not find; unleſs by containing in himſelf 
the perfections of all the creatures, be meant, that there 
is no perfection in any creature, but there is a greater 
in God, or that there is in God greater perfection than 
all the perfection of the creatures taken together, And 
therefore though it be true what follows in the next 
zvords, that it is by theſe intelligible perfections, that 
God knows the eſſence of every thing ; yet it will 
not follow from hence, or from any thing elſe that be 
has ſaid, that thoſe perſections in God, which contain 
in them the perfections of all the creatures, are the im- 
mediate objects of the mind of man, or that they are 
ſo the objects of the mind of man, that he can in them 
fee the efſences of the creatures. For 1 aſt, in which of 
the perfections of God does a man ſee the efjence of an 
horſe or an aſi, of a ſerpent or a dove, of hemlock or 
parſley? I for my part, I confeſs, ſee not the efſence of 
any of theſe things in any of the per fections of God, which 
1 have any notion of. For indeed 1 ſee not the diftin& 
eſſence of either of theſe things at all, or know wherein it 
conſiſts. 


the inference, which fallows in theſe woras, , Then the 
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And therefore I cannot comprehend the force of 


ſhur, 


intelligible ideas or perfections that are in God, which 
repreſent to us what is out of God, are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary and unchangeable. That the perfection, that 
are in God, are neceſſary and unchangeable, 1 readily 
grant; but that the ideas that are intelligible to God, or 
are in the underſtanding of God ( for fo we muſt ſpeak of 
him, whilſt we conceive of him after the manner of men) 
can be ſeen by us; or that the perfeftions, that are in 
God, repreſent to us the efſences of things, that are out 
of God, that I cannot conceive. The efſence of matter, as 
much as I can 7 of it, is extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility, 
and mobility; but in <vhich of the perfeftions of God do 
1 fee this efſince ? To another man, as to our author 
perhaps, the efſence of a body is quite another thing; and 
ohen he bas told us what to him is the efſence of body, 
it will be then to be conſidered, in which of the perfection 
of God he fees it. For example ; let it be pure extenſion 
alone ; the idea then that God had in himſelf of the 
Hence of body before body was created, was the idea of 
pure extenſion; when God then created body, he created 
extenſion ; and then ſpace, which exiſted not before, be- 
gan to exiſt. This, 1 confeſs, I cannot conceive ; but wwe 
fee in the perfefions of God the neceſſary and un- 
changeable ences of things. He ſees one eſſence of God 
in God, and 1 another. Which is that neceſſary and un- 
changeble eſſence of body, which is contained in the per- 
fettions of God, his or mine? Or indeed how do or can 
wwe know there is any ſuch thing exiſting as body at all 
For wwe ſee nothing — the ideas that are in God; but 
body itſelf wwe neither do nor can poſſibly ſee at all; and 
how then can wwe know, that there is any ſuch thing exiſting 
as body, fince we can by na means ſee or perceive it by 
our ſenſes, which is all the way we can have of knows- 
ing any corforeal thing to exiſt? But it is ſaid, adds 
Mr. Locke, God ſhews us the ideas in himſelf, on 
** occaſion of the preſence of thoſe bodies to our ſenſes. 
This is gratis dium, and begs the thing in queſtion ; 
and therefore I deſire to have it — to me, that 
they are preſent. I ſee the ſun, or an horſe; no, 
* ſays our author, that is impoſſible; they cannot be 
ſeen, becauſe being bodies, they cannot be united to 
my mind, and be preſent to it. But the ſun being 
riſen, and the horſe being brought within convenient 
diſtance, and ſo being preſent to my eyes, God 
« ſhews me their ideas in himſelf. And I ſay, God 
ſhews me theſe ideas, when he pleaſes, without the 
preſence of any ſuch bodies to the eyes. For when 
I think I fee a ſtar at ſuch a diſtance from me, which 
« truly I do not fee, but the idea of it, which God 
„ ſhews me, I would have it proved to me, that there 
« is ſuch a ſtar exiſting a million of millions of miles 
from me, when I think I ſee it, more than when LI 
dream of ſuch a ſtar. For till it be proved, that there 
is a candle in the room, by which I write this, the 
ſuppoſition of my ſeeing in God the pyramidical 
ien of its flame, upon occaſion of the preſence of 
*« the candle's being there, is begging what is in 
queſtion. And to prove to me, that God exhibits 
e to me that idea upon occaſion of the preſence of the 
candle, it muſt firſt be proved to me, that there is a 
candle there, which upon theſe principles can never 
be done. Farther, we ſee the neceſſary and un- 
changeable eſſences of things in the perfections of God. 
« Water, a roſe, and a lion, have their diſtin& eſſences 
« one from another, and all other things; what I de- 
fire to know are theſe diſtin& eſſences : I confeſs, I 
« neither ſee them in nor out of God, and in which of 
the perfections of God do we ſee each of them?“ II. 
Converſations Chretiennes, dans leſquelles on Juftif la 
Verite de la Religion & de la Morale de J. C. Paris 
1676 in 12mo. Mons 1677 in 12mo. Rotterdam 1685 
in 12mo. There are ſeveral other editions. Our au- 


thor 
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(<) Idem, pag. 
239, 240, 241, 
242, 


(a) La Vie de 
Malherbe, par 
Kacan, printed at 
Paris 1672. The 
Entretiens de Bal- 
4c. Recueil des 
Plus belles pieces 
des Poetes Fran- 
Fo1s, reprinted in 
Holland 1692, 
tom. 2. page 215. 
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ſhut, in order to keep out the light, which he found to be a diſturbance to him. His con- 
verſation turned upon the ſame ſubjects as his books, but was mixed with ſo much modeſty 
and deference to the judgment of others, that it was extremely deſired. There were 
ſcarce any foreigners, who were men of learning, but viſited him when they came to 
Paris; and it is faid, that ſome Germans took a journey thither on purpoſe, and that an 
Engliſh Officer, who was taken priſoner during the war between King William III and 
Lewis XIV, declared his ſatisfaction upon his being brought to Paris, becauſe he had 
always had a defire to ſee the King of France and Father Malebranche. Our author had 
the honour of receiving a viſit from King James II. Colonel Codrington, who died 
Governor of Jamaica, during above two yearsſtay at Paris, ſpent two or three hours almoſt 
every morning with him. He had a great many followers in France; and they were ge- 
nerally his diſciples and his friends at the ſame time, ſince it was impoſſible to be one 
without the other, on account of his perſonal merits (d). 


thor wrote this 'work at the deſire of the Duke de 
Chevreuſe, in order to ſhew in what manner his ſyſtem 
agreed with religion. III. Traite de la Nature & de 
la Grace. Amſterdam 1680 in 12mo. Augment? dun 
Eclairciſſement, Straſburg (or rather Lyons) 1681 in 
12mo. Bruſſels, 1681 in 12mo. Troifieme Edition, 
aug mente de deux Eclairciſſements, Cologne, (i. e. 
Roan) 1684 in 12mo, Nouvelle Edition aug mentbe. 
Rotterdam 1684, 1703, 1712, in 12mo. Male- 
branche's ſyſtem had led him into peculiar notions 
concerning grace, not indeed with regard to the doc- 
trine itſelf, but the way of explaining it. Hedid not 
at all agree with Father Queſnel, who was ſtill of the 
Oratory ; and that writer, who had embraced all the 
ſentiments of Mr. Arnaud, was deſirous, that his maſ- 
ter ſhould be informed of the opinions of Father Male- 
branche. He procured a meeting between them at 
the houſe of a common friend. The foundation of the 
ſyſtem, of which they were to treat, was, that the hu- 
man ſoul of Chriſt is the occaſional cauſe of the diſtri- 
bution of grace by the choice, which it makes of cer- 
tain perſons, to deſire of God, that he would grant 
them grace; and as this ſoul, notwithſtanding its per- 
ſection, is finite, it neceſſarily follows, that the order 
of grace has its defects, as well as that of nature. It 
was not to be expected, that Monſieur Arnaud would 
eaſily learn a new ſcheme of notions. Father Male- 
branche had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, but the other fell 
into diſputing, ſo that they parted with mutual diſſa- 
tisfaction. The only fruit of this conference was, that 
Father Malebranche promiſed to draw up his ſenti- 
ments in writing, which he did in his Traite de la Na- 
ture & de la Grace. Monſieur Arnaud, who was in 
Holland, when it was printing there, would have 
hindered the impreſſion, but could not ſucceed in his 
attempt. IV. Meditations Chretiennes & Metaphyſiques. 
Cologne (i. e. Roan) 1683 in 12mo. This is a dia- 
logue between the Word and himſelf ; in which he 
illuſtrates and enforces the principles of his Recherche 
de la Veritt. V. Trait+ de la Morale. Rotterdam, 
1684 in 12mo. VI. Reponſe au Livre de M. Arnaud 
des wrayes & des fauſſes Idies. Rotterdam 1684 in 
12mo. Monſieur Arnaud in his book des wrayes 
& fauſſes Idies had attacked, not our author's Trait? 
de la Nature & de la Grace, but the opinion that we 
ſee all things in God, which is laid down in the 
Traitt, and in the Recherche de la Verite; and had 
aſſerted, that ideas are only modalities of the ſoul. 
F. Malebranche, in his Repon/e defends his opinion. VII. 
Trois Lettres touchant la Defenſe de M. Arnaud contre la 
Reponſe au Livre des wrayes & des fauſſes Idtes. Rot- 
terdam 1685 in 12mo. VIII. Reponſe à une Difſerta- 
tion de M. Arnaud contre un Eclairciſſement du Traité 
ae la Nature & de la Grace, dans leguelie on ttablit les 
principes neceſſaires & Pintelligence de ce meme Traite. 
Rotterdam 1685 in 12mo. In this book our author 
treats of the miracles performed under the old Law, 
which he aſſerts to have been done by God without any 
particular will, but only in conformity to the deſires of 
Angels, whom he had appointed to be occaſional cauſes. 
IX. Lettres du P. Malebranche d un de ſes Amis, dans 


lefquelles il ripond aux Reflexions Philoſophiques & Theolo- 
giques de M. Arnaud fur le Traité de la Nature & 4 
la Grace. Rotterdam 1686 in 12mo. X. Lettres ton 
chant celles de M. Arnaud. Rotterdam 1687 in 12mo. 
X. Deux Lettres touchant le 2 & 3 Volume des Reflexions 
Philofophiques #5 Thtologiques de M. Arnaud. Rotterdam 
1687 in 12mo. Theſe works are the reſult of the 
Philoſophical and Theological diſpute, which our au 
thor had with Monſieur Arnaud; in the management 
of which the former had greatly the advantage of the 
latter in point of moderation and politeneſls. XII. 
Entretien ſur la Mctaphifique & la Religion. Rotterdam 
1688 in 12mo. Father Malebranche has collected in 
this work what he had written againſt Monſieur Ar- 
naud, but diſengaged it from that air of diſpute, 
which is not agreeable to every perſon. It was re- 
printed for the third time at Paris in 1696 in twa 
tomes in 12mo, with the addition of three new Entre- 
tiens. XIII. Reponſe à M. Regis. Paris 1694 in 4to. 
This anſwer turns upon theſe three points: 1. An 
explication of the appearance of ſun and moon, which 
ſeem to be greater at the horizon than in the meridian. 
2. The nature of ideas, and the manner in which we 
ſee objects. 3. Whether pleaſure renders us actually 
happy. This diſpute between our author and Monſieur 
Regis produced ſome ſmall pieces, which were in- 
ſerted in the Fournal des Sgavans of the year 1694, 
and afterwards publiſhed at the end of the Recherche 
de la Veritie. XIV. Traite de Þ Amour de Dieu, 1697 
in 12mo. When the doctrine of the new Myſtics be- 
gan to make a noiſe in France, Father Lamy, a Bene- 
dictin, in his book de Ia Connoiſſance de ſoi-m&me, cited 
ſome paſſages out of our author's Recherche de la Ve- 
rite, as favourable to that party. Upon this, Father 
Malebranche thought it proper to defend himſelf, and 
undeceive the public by this book, in which he ſhews 
in what ſenſe it may be ſaid, without claſhing with the 
authority of the Church and reaſon, that the love of 
God is diſintereſted. XV. Trois Lettres au R. P. 
Lamy Benedictin, & Rôponſe generale au meme. Printed 
with his Meditations Chretiennes, at Lyons in 1699. 
XVI. Meditations pour ſe diſpoſer a Phumilite & a la 
penitence, avec quelques Confiderations de pieti pour tous 
les jours de la ſemaine. Paris 1677, 1701, and 1715 
in 24to. XVII. Entretiens d'un Philoſophe Chrttien, 
& d'un Philoſophe Chinois ſur Pexiftence & la nature de 
Dieu. Paris 1708 in 12mo. The Biſhop of Rozalie 
having remarked ſome conformity between the opinions 
of the Chineſe, and the notions laid down in the Re- 
cherche de la Veriti, mentioned it to the author, who upon 
that account thought himſelf obliged to write this tract. 
XVIII. Avis touchant I Entretien d'un Phileſaphe Chre- 
tien, avec un Philoſophe Chinots, pour ſervir de Riponſe & 
la Critique de cet Entretien, inſerte dans les Memoires de 
Trewvoux du mois de Juillet. Paris 1708 in 12mo. The 
authors of the Journal of Trevoux treating of this Avis 
in ng poem for December 1708, have given a de- 
fence of themſelves. XIX. Reflexions ſur la Prema- 
tion Phyſique. Paris 1715 in 8vo. This is written 
againſt the author of the book de J Aion de Dieu. 
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MALHERBE (FRANCIS) the beſt French Poet of his time, was born at Caen 
about the year 1555, and died at Paris in the year 1628, I ſhall not inſiſt much upon 
his life. Moreri has ſaid enough to ſatisfy the moſt part of his readers; and they who 
deſire to know more of his hiſtory, may eaſily ſatisfy themſelves from books that are to 
be had every where (2). I know well enough what authority Moreri might have for 
ſaying, that Malherbe expreſſed himſelf with a very bad grace; but Racan teſtifies the 


contrary. 
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contrar [4] He tells us one thing, which confirms what 1 have ſaid in the article of 
(b) (Peter) te- LOTIC IUS (+) ; which is that the Poets form to themſelves imaginary miſtreſſes [B], 


mark [F]- 


" FAM} I hnow avell enough what authority Moreri might 
have for ſaying, that Malherbe expreſſed himſelf with 
a very bad grace; but Racan teſtifies the contrary. 
Moreri might ground this remark upon the following 
(1) Balzac, En- words of Balzac (1): They told you true: Mal- 
ertien 35. patz· m. herbe ſaid the moſt genteel things in the world ; but 
355» © he did not ſay them with a good grace, and he was 
* the worſt reciter of his age. We gave him the 
„ name of Antimondory : he ſpoilt his fine verſes in 
« reading them. Beſides that one could ſcarce hear 
« him for the impediment of his ſpeech, and the low- 
4 neſs of his voice, he ſpit at leaſt ſix times, in re- 
« citing a Stanza of four lines. And it was this 
* which cauſed the Cavalier Marin to ſay of him, 
«© that he had never ſeen ſo moiſt a man, or ſo dry a 
« Poet.” Racan talks of him in another ſtrain : 
6) Racan, Je © Such, ſays he (2), were the ordinary diſcourſes which 
de Malberbe, page oe he held with his moſt intimate friends; but it is 
ow 0 impoſſible to expreſs them with the graces which 
« he gave them by his manner of pronouncing them; 
« becauſe they received their greateſt ornament from 

© his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. 
[B] The Poets form to themſelves imaginary miſtreſſes.] 
This will appear from the following account. Racan 
and Malherbe © one day entertaining one another 
«« with their amours, hat is to ſay, with the deſign 
« which they had to chooſe ſome Lady of merit and 
« quality for the ſubject of their verſes, Malherbe 
„% made choice of Madame de Rambouillet, and Racan 
« of Madame de Termes, who was at that time a 
« widow. The names of both Ladies happened to be 
„Catherine; viz. the firſt, whom Malherbe had cho- 
« ſen, was Catherine de Vivone, and Racan's Lady, 
(3) Racan, ibid. Catherine de Chabot (3).” They paſſed all the 
bes. 4 43 reſt of the afternoon in fludying Anagrams upon that 
name, which might found muſically enough to take place 
in their verſes : they could find out only three, Arthenice, 
Eracinthe, and Carinthee ; the firſt was judged the pret- 
tieft ; but Racan making uſe of it in his Paſtoral which 
he compoſed immediately afterwards, Malherbe rejected 
the other two, and determined upon Rodante. . . He 
aba at that time married and far advanced in years ; 
for which reaſon his love produced no other fruits than a 
fexv wer ſes, and among the reſt, thoſe which begin with 
Chere beaute, que mon ame eſt ravie, &c. and theſe others 
which Boiſſet jet to muſick, Ils sen vont ces Rois de ma 
vie. He wrote likewiſe ſome letters under the name of 
Nodante. But Racan, who cu, four and thirty years 


younger than he, and at that time only à boy, changed 


his poetical amour for à real and genuine one, which co 
him ſome journeys into Burgundy (4). Obſerve well the 
difference, which they make between a poetical and a 
real love. Honeſt Malherbe was at that time too old 
to be fit for loving any way except poetically ; and 
E to have judged of him by his verſes, one would 

ave ſaid that he had a miſtreſs who coſt him a great 
deal of ſighs, and who melted him to the very mar- 
row, him who was ſo chilly that marking his ſtockings 
by the letters of the alphabet, leſt he ſhould not have 
an equal number upon each leg, owned one day that 
he had to letter L (5). People knew theſe infirmities 
of his, and rallied him upon them. They lampooned 
him one day to this purpoſe, that the Ladies were very 
unjuſtly his idols, ſince he had nothing but words for 
them (6). The following verſes were likewiſe made 
upon him. 


(A wid. Page 
$3, 44» 


(5) Ibid, pag. 17, 


(6) See the arti- 
cle LOGES, re- 
mark L 


Awair quatre chauſſons de laine, 
Et trois caſaquins de futaine, 

Cela fe peut facilement : 
Mais de danſer une Bourrte 
Sar une Dame bien parte, 


(7) Menage, O- Cela ne ſe peut nullement (7): 


Paehies de Mat. 


berbe, pag, 497, Ile Was but too ſenſible of his weakneſs, and com- 


plains of it in a very doleful manner. Iam not 
buried indeed, but they who are ſo are not more dead 
« than Jam. I thank God I have no reaſon to com- 
plain of the conſtitution which nature gave me. 


** It was ſo good, that at the age of ſeventy I do not 


for the ſake of an opportunity to throw out their thoughts. It is very likely Malherbe 
had not much Religion [C]. His good friend, in endeavouring to make the world be- 


lieve 


de feel one of the ailments with which people are 

% commonly attacked in their old age: and if to be 

«© well were no more than not to be ill, there are few 

« whom I ſhould have reaſon to envy. But becauſe 

« J am not ill, ſhall I be fo void of judgment as to 

« make myſelf believe that I am well? I know not 

«« what other people's ſentiments may be, but I am 

« not contented at ſo cheap a rate. Reſt from pain 

js the wiſh of thoſe, who are once a month tormented 

« with the gout, gravel, ſtone, or any ſuch like in- 

« diſpoſition, My wiſhes are not ſatisfied with a 

0 mere privation of pain, they demand pleaſure ; not 

« every kind of pleaſure neither, for I would not con- 

„ found gold with copper; but thoſe pleaſures, which 

« are felt in the matchleſs ſweets of familiar intercourſe 

« with the fair-ſex (8).” He afterwards deſcribes thoſe (8) Malherbe, 
ſweets, and then adds : ** If after this there be any ae _ 
«« misfortune equal to that of being no longer capa- — * — 
te ble of procuring their good graces, I leave yap to wells Lettres, 

4% judge, and I dare ſay you will ſcarce be able to printed at Paris 
« condemn me. But I ought not to inſiſt upon this 642. 

« ſubject, leſt it ſhould drive me to ſome degree of ; 

« deſpair (9).” He ſaid one day to Monſieur de Belle- (9) Ibid. pag. 654 
garde, You act the gallant, and are very amorous upon the 

Ladies; pray do you ſtill read with open book ? That was 

his way of aſking whether he could ſtill ſerve them. 

Bellegarde told him, he could. Malberbe anſwered, by 

Heaven, Sir, I would 3 reſemble you in that than (0) K Pe 
enjoy your Dutchy and Peerage (10). Some ſplitter of „ Nacan. Vie 
2008 wil — tell me, that Malherbe reſembled — 28 
that ancient, who would needs ſtill love on even when * 

old age had deprived him of the power of enjoying. 


Amare liceat, fi potiri non licet. 

Fruantur alii: non moror, non ſum invidus, 

Nam ſeſe excruciat qui beatis invidet : 

Quos Venus amavit, facit amoris compotes : 

Nobis Cupido velle dat, poſſe abnegat 

Hec illi faciant, queis Venus non invidet, 

At nobis caſſo ſaltem delectamine 

Amare liceat, fi potiri non licet (11). (11) Apuleius, is 
AVG νðe, Ox 


i.e. © I may love, though I cannot enjoy. Let others — 


* take the joys of ſruition, I am content, I do not rm Carale#is ad 
«« envy their happineſs : for he who envies the happy, lem Petronii, 
« torments himſelf. Venus beſtows upon her favourites *95* . 220. 
« the 2 of gratifying their amorous wiſhes : Cu- 
id has given me deſires without the power of ful- 
« filling them Such feats let thoſe perform 
„ to whom Venus is propitious ; in the mean time let 
« me at leaſt indulge in an ineffectual pleaſure ; let me 
*« till love, though I cannot enjoy.” 


J anſwer, that if Malherbe had been ſtill capable of 
amorous feats, he would not have made choice of 
Madame de Rambouillet, who by her high quality 
and ſtill more by her virtue, was above the reach of 
his moſt ambitious hopes. The houſe of Rambouil- 
let, which is become ſo celebrated, was literally a 
caſtle of honour. ** There was nothing there more 
« than gallantry, without any mixture of — 2 
«« Voiture one day taking Mademoiſelle de Rambouillet's 
« hand (the ſame Lady who was afterwards Madame 

« de Montauſier) took the liberty to offer to kiſs her 

« arm. But ſhe gave him fo ſeriouſly to underſtand 

«© that ſhe did not by any means approve of his bold- 

« neſs, that he never afterwards durſt attempt the 

« {ame freedom (12). From all this we may conclude (12). Menogians, 
that the Poet's miſtreſs, I mean theſe Claudinas, Phil- Pes. 186. 287. 


lifes, &c. to whom they addreſs ſo many love-verſes, 


are not always objects of their love. They are only 
poetical miſtreſſes, which they make uſe of as fixed 
ſubjects to apply ſome thoughts to. 

[C] It is wery likely Malberbe had not much Reli- 
gion.) When poor yy told him they would pray 
« to God for his proſperity, he anſwered that he did 
not believe they had a great deal of credit with hea- 
ven, conſidering the pitiful condition to which it 
« reſigned them in this world, and that he would 
* nuch 
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(13) Racan, Vie 
de Malberbe, pag. 
15. 


(14) Ibid. pag, 
24. 


(15) Ibid. pag. 
45. 


(16) Ibid, pag. 
44+ 


(17) Ibid. pag. 
46. 


(18) Ibid. 


619) I quote his 
own words in te- 
mark {D], quo- 
tation (31). 


(20) Racan, Lie 


de Malherbe, pag · 
45,46. 


(21) It. page 
4,3» 
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lieve otherwiſe, has managed the matter ſo, that he has put it paſt all doubt, In the ar- 
ticle of Madam DES LOGES you have met with ſome facts relating to Malherbe. 1 


* much rather Monſieur de Luyne, or ſome other 
« favourite at Court, had made him the ſame pro- 
© miſe (13). . . . In his prayer-book he had ſcratched 
* out all the particular names of the Saints in the 
« Litany, ſaying it was ſuperfluous to name them all 
« one after another, and that it was ſufficient to name 
them in general, Omnes ſandti & ſanitz Dei, orate 
*« pro nobis (14). . . + + He let fall this maxim, that 
the Religion of Gentlemen ought to be that of their 
« Prince (15).” During his laſt illneſs, they had 
much ads to perſuade him to confeſs (16). He excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying he never uſed to confeſs but at Eaſter 
. « «» » The perſon who prevailed upon his obſtinacy was 

wrande, a gentleman who had been brought up a page 
in the King's ſtables, and who was his pupil in poetry as 
well as Racan. His argument to perſuade him to take 
the Sacraments was, that as he had always pretended to 
licve like other people, he ought to die like them tos; Mal- 
herbe aſhing him what he meant by that ; Yuranae told 
him, that other people <vhen they were a dying confeſſed, 
communicated, and received the reſt of the Sacraments of 
the Ghurch. Malberbe acknowledred that he was in the 
right, and ſent for the Vicar of St. Germain, who at- 
tended him till his death (17). It is worth obſerving 
here, that it was not any religious motive or any in- 
{tin of conſcience which prevailed upon him to con- 
feſs : he yielded only to a reaſon which was merely 
human, to wit, that he ought to follow the faſhion as 
well in the article of death as throughout his life. It 
will appear from the following paſſage, that at the ap- 
proach of the fatal moment which determines our eter- 
nal ſtate, he was quite vacant from the thoughts both 
of heaven and hell. An hour before his death, after 
he had been for two hours gaſping for life, he as it 
«« were ſtarted out of a ſleep, to rebuke his landlady, 
* who ſerved him by way of a nurſe, for having 
made uſe of a word which was not good French to 
his fancy; and when his Confeſſor reprimanded 
„him upon it, he told him, he could not help it, 
and that he would defend the purity of the French 
„language to his laſt breath (18).” I have heard that, 
as this confeſlor was repreſenting to him the happineſs 
of another life in a manner very void of eloquence, 
and aſking him if he did not feel a ſtrong deſire ſoon 
to enjoy that happy ſtate ; Malherbe anſwered, I beg 
vou would talk no more about it, your bad ſtyle gives 
me a diſguſt of it. But I am content that this pals for 
an uncertain report, and that it even be believed that 
the truths which Balzac found proper to ſuppreſs (19), 
have no relation to the laſt moments of this Poet. 
Let us ſtick only to the facts, which I have gathered 
from his life as compoſed by his good friend Racan : 
and is it not certain that they furniſh us with a violent 
preſumption, that his faith and piety were both ex- 
ceeding {lender ? Racan inquired with great diligence in 
avhat manner he died, becauſe he had heard him ſay, 
that the Religion of gentlemen ought to be the ſame auith 
that of their Prince (20). Here you obſerve a curioſi- 
ty, which ſnews that he ſuſpected him of Irreligion, 
and here you. likewiſe ſee good grounds for that ſuſ- 
picion. Let Racan tell us after this, that his friend 
«© was very ſubmiſſive to the commands of the Church, 
that he chearfully complied with the rules of faſt- 
„ing upon the appointed days, though he was 
„much advanced in years, that he went to maſs 
every holyday and every ſunday, that at Eaſter he 
never failed to confeſs and communicate at his pariſh 
Church, that he always ſpoke of God and holy 
things with the greateſt reverence ; and that one of 


Ly 


his friends one day made him confeſs before Racan 


«+ that he had once taken a vow to go bare headed to 
« the ſhrine of St. Baume at Aix upon account of his 
e wife's ſickneſs (21).” Racan may tell us theſe par- 
ticulars as often as he pleaſes, but he will not be able 
to eſſace the bad impreſſions, which the other accounts 
have made, and if he gains any ground, it will be 
only in making us believe that Malherbe was quite un- 


determined in matters of Religion; and that as he had 


ſome notion of Religion in his head without having 
any ſenſe of it at heart, he conformed to the cuſtom 


by way of precaution: that is to ſay, he conſidered 
it as a thing, which, happen what would, might 


ſhall 


be of uſe, and could in no caſe do any harm. It is 

probable that in a time of great affliction, when the 

troubled foul turns to all fides for relief, and tries 

every remedy that it can think of, ſome ſentiments 

might have riſen in his breaſt which might have mo- 

ved him to make vows ; but that this religious tem- 

peſt ſoon ſubſided in his breaſt after the danger was 

over. Add to this that he had a very real and moſ 

effectual danger to fear, in not obſerving the precepts 

of an abſolute obligation ; ſuch as are, in the Church 

whereof he was a member, the taking the Sacrament 

once a year, and hearing Maſs on holidays and ſun- 

days. A man of ſenſe, who is obliged to puſh in the 

world, and would either make his fortune or ſupport 

himſelf in his preſent circumſtances, will never diſ- 

penſe with thoſe ſort of precepts : he will even behave 

lo as his neighbours, his friends, and domeſticks, may 

not diſcover that he deſpiſes his Church, ſo far as to 

eat meat upon forbidden days without a diſpenſation. 

All the religious duties, of which Malherbe acquitted 

himſelf, were ſo eaſy, and at the ſame time ſo neceſſa- 

ry to his fortune, and his reputation as an honeſt man, 

which he ſupported very well in every other article, 

that they do not by any means counterbalance the 

proofs of his irreligion, with which Racan's accounts 

of him have furniſhed us. When I ſay that in every 

other article he very well ſupported the character of 

a good man, I ſpeak according to the way of judging 

which the corruption of manners has made univerſal. 

The world is ſo depraved, that a man may purſue 

venereal pleaſures by unlawful means, and plunge into 

criminal gallantries, without forfeiting his pretenſions 

to honeſty by it. If people judged otherwiſe, Mal- (22) See his Let. 
herbe could not have maintained the character of an _— _ 
honeſt man ; for he has drawn himſelf as one quite — B ci 
beſotted with thoſe pleaſures. He repreſented himſelf tion (8). © 
as upon the brink of deſpair at the thoughts of his be- 

ing rendered impotent in love affairs by age (22). (23) Compare 
When he finds himſelf in that declining condition, this with remus 
wherein nature ſeeks but does not find herſelf, guærit br — Ar- 
Je natura nec invenit, he groans, he ſighs (23), he 

almoſt ſheds tears of blood, and would rather chooſe (24) Hates f- 
to recover his luſtful vigour, than be raiſed to the dig- v, magnam 
nity of a Duke and a Peer. How widely does he 3/7 fe 
differ from the judgment of the wiſe Heathens (24), a a 
who reckoned among the advantages of old age what tionis & ci6i ſuſ- 
he took for a misfortune ! How far inferior is he to the it. 

virtue of Sophocles, a Poet like himſelf, but a hea- 1 
then Poet! Who, being now far advanced in years, 838 
was aſked one day, whether he was ſtill capable of 2iri/lacio in 2 
enjoying the pleaſures of love? Heaven forbid ! an- #:. 

ſwered he, I have reſcued myſelf from the hands of 2 ne de- 
ſo tyrannical a maſter worth the greateſt pleaſure in . 
the world. Bene Sopbocles, cim ex eo quidam jam af- lifum, qued nn 
ſecto ætate, quereret, utereturne rebus wenereis : Dit dejideres, 
meliora, inquit. Libenter werd iſtbinc, tanquam & domi- Cicero, de Senec- 
no agreſti, ac furioſo profugi. Cupidis enim rerum tali- e 2 14. Page 
um, odioſum, & moleſlum eſt fortaſſe carere. Satiatis His" wants fone, 
werd, & expletis, jucundius eft carere, quam frui. animum tanquan 
Duamquam non caretis, qui non defiderat. Ergo hoc non emeritis ftipendus 
defiderare, dico eſſe jucundius, quam frui (25). Malherbe Hibidinis, ard 
ſtands accuſed of another fault in morals, or rather of eme 
two, vanity and avarice. It is eaſy to convict him of piditatum omni- 
the former by ſeveral paſſages in his poems (26) ; but «m, ſecum , 
the proofs of the ſecond are quite invalid. Baillet ſecumgue (ut 0 
ſpeaks of it as follows. Some imagine, they have dif 4 "Ms. g 
covered in Malherbe's poetical productions, marks of a 6 tg OP 
certain meanne/s of ſoul, and attachments too ſelfiſh, 

avbich hade even deprived him ſometimes of the natural (2.5) Idem, ibid. 
ſentiments of humanity. But I am of opinion that this cap. 14. p. 4; 
reflection has no other foundation, than the epitaph upon a - lato, de Repos . 
relation of his, one Mr. D' Is, whoſe heir he was ; in ” omg l 1 
abhich epitaph he gives it out, that he wiſhed all bis whole 0 coy, Ang 
kindred were dead, that he might enjoy all their fortunes ; lates this anſwer 
Malherbe's werſes upon this ſubjed are as fallow. of Sophocles. 


(26) See Baillet, 
Jugemens ſur les 
Puoetes, Part 4+ 
num. 1411, pigs 


Icy git Monſieur d' Is, 

Plat or a Dieu qu'ils fuſſent dix 
Mes trois ſœurs, mon Pere, & ma Mere, 9 
Le grand Eleaſar mon Frere, | hater CH] be. 
Mes trois Tantes, & Monſieur d'Is : low. 

Vous les nomme-je pas tous dix ? 


* Let 


82e 


YE. 992 


a =» 6 


M A 


ſhall inform the reader which was the beſt 


L 381 


edition of his Poems [D]; and ſhall give 


lome account of his Tranſlations EJ. Whatever has been ſaid to the diſadvantage of 
7c, 74;-mems du his works has been carefully collected by Mr. Baillet (c), to whom I refer the reader. I 
Sec, row. 3+ do not find that Malherbe was much in the good graces of Cardinal Richelieu LEE 


num. 944. S 


fur les Poeter, He was of that fort of authors, whom 1 have {poke of two or three times, who com- 
> as pole with a great deal of difficulty [G, and put their minds upon the rack in correcting 


Let us conſider this never ſo unſavourably, the diſpo- 
ſition of Tiberius (28) does not at all appear in it, it 
blame is only a witty fall ical pleaſantry, in whi 
item Priamum y a witty ſally, a poetical pleaſantry, in which 
«:cabat, quad ſa- the heart had no part. Malherbe was inconſolable for 
per/tes omnium the loſs of his ſon (29), and had fo great a tenderneſs 
ſuorum 1 for his wife, that the diſtreſs of ſeeing her ind iſpoſed 
Seton „e awaked his ſleeping devotion, and moved him to do 
Ce AS a thing which he was afterwards ſufficiently aſhamed 
(20) See Balzzc, of; he made a vow to make a Pilgrimage bare-headed 
Entretien 37. to St. Baume; but he did not like that it ſhould be 
pag. m. 356, Kc. known he had been ſo devout; and he was fo far 
from valuing himſelf upon it, that it was only to 
be ſqueezed out of him by way of an inviolable ſe- 
(30) I have quo- cret (30). 2 . - 
ted above, inquo- [D] The beſt edition of his poems.) It 1s that which 
tation (21), theſe Menage has helped us to, and enriched with ſeveral 


Words of Racan: notes. It appeared at Paris in the year 1666. The 


Un de ſes amis lui 
fit un jour awourr, 


De. 


following paſſage in a letter of Balzac's dated January 
the 23d 1651, ſhews us that Menage had been a long 
time in preparing that edition. ** The news of the 
Comment upon Malherbe's works ſurprizes me; for 
„ God's fake, how comes it that our excellent friend 
„ has laid aſide his labours upon Diogenes Laertius, 
„ and ſo many other works of great importance, to 
« amuſe himſelf with explaining a poet of ſo much 
«« clearneſs and perſpicuity as ours? It is true I knew 
„ him, and very particularly; and I know particular 
«« circumſtances relating to him which all the world 
«« beſides are ignorant of. There till lives with me 
* one who ſaw him die, and whom I ſent to pay my 
© reſpe&s to him, becauſe I could not wait upon him 
„jn perſon, upon account of my indiſpoſition. But 
« Sir, thoſe ſecret particulars which I know concern- 
ing him cannot hand'omely be written, and there 
« are certain truths which ought to be ſuppreſ- 
(32) Balzac, © fed (31).“ I had promiſed in the preceding re- 
Lettre 4. 4 Con- mark a part of this paſſage, but the whole is longer 
rart, live 2. pag» than my text demanded. Mr. Menage himſelf informs 
m. 100, 101. us (32), that he was poſſeſſed with an inclination to write 
(32) In bis pre © Comment upon Malherbe before he was turned of 
face to that egi- taventy, and that if his friends had not diverted him 
tion of Malherbe. from it, he would have made his firſt appearance in 
publick in that ſhape. He adds, that before his notes 
were printed, Mr. Chevreau had publiſhed a Comment 
upon the ſame Poems. I make no queſtion, continues he, 
but his Commentary is full of a great many curious things 
and ſuch as deſerved to be read. In the mean time 1 


have deprived myſelf of the pleaſure of reading them, 


that 1 might ſhun an accuſation of having flolen from 
Mr. Chewvreau, if I ſhould happen upon the ſame thoughts, 
and of having taken a pleaſure in contradicting him, in 
caſe 1 ſhould differ from his opinion. They who have 
not that work of Chevreau's by them (as 1 have it 
not myſelf) may form a judgment of it from the fol- 
(33) Baillet, Jug. lowing words of Mr. Baillet (33) : © It would be te- 
des Sawans ſur les ** dious to run over the detail of all the other faults, 
Porter, att 4+ % which have been charged upon Malherbe. They 


1% 1411+ page „ who are curious to know them may conſult the 


« book of remarks, which Mr. Chevrean has wrote 
«« upon our Poet. Mr. Roſteau ſays that upon his 
** communicating thoſe remarks or rather ceniures to 
« Mademoiſelle de Sendery, ſhe gave him to under- 
«« ſtand, after having read them, that ſhe was extreme- 
«« ly ſurprized. That learned and judicious young 
Lady acknowledged that there might well be ſome 
faults here and there in Malherbe's poems ; but 
«© ſhe could not ſeriouſly imagine that that celebrated 

Poet had given occaſion to ſo many corrections.“ 
Obſerve that Chevreau does not agree that Menage 
had never ſeen his remarks. You will find his ac- 
count of the affair and his complaints in a letter which 
(14! It is to be I quote (34). You will likewiſe, in the ſecond part 
*0und page 103, of his Miſcellanies and of the Chevreana, find a great 


cc. of the firſt judici 
pr a * wor drag fine and very judicious obſervations againſt 
Ames. , 
[E] I fall give ſome account of, his tranſſations.} 
VoL q VI [ 0 


what 


He has tranſlated ſome of Seneca's works, and ſome 
books of Livy ; and if he did not ſucceed in thoſe la- 
bours, he had at leaſt the good fortune to be very 
well ſatisfied with them himſelf. As it was his prin- 
** cipal employment to exerciſe his criticiſm upon the 
French language, at which he was thought very 
expert, ſome of his friends one day begged him to 
write a Grammar of our tongue. To which he 
** replied that he might ſave himſelf that trouble, for 
they had no more to do but read his tranſlation of the 
33d book of Livy, <vhich a a pattern of good lan- 
*© guage, But in the mean time, all the world was 
not of this opinion. Mademoiſelle de Gournay, 
who was a learned young Lady of that age, uſed 
to ſay that this book of Malherbe's, ſcemed to her 
no other than a broth of mere water. She meant, 
that its ſtyle was too ſimple, and ſome have been of 
** opinion that ſhe was in the right on't (35).“ Mr. (35) Sorel, Bib- 
Huet has obſerved (36), that the paſſion which Mal- 4%. Frarpeiſe, 
herbe had to pleaſe the-Reau Monde, cauſed him to deſtroy +4 18 —_ 
his author's order x that be kat neither followed the point- 5 
ing, nor the words, and that it has been his whale (46) De clarit 
ſtudy to refine and poliſh our language. Racan confirms {"t*rPrer. lib. 2. 
this: Malherbe, ſays he (37), uſed to ſay, _ 2 
. x y Baillet, in his 
upon being reprehended for nat following exaAly the mean- "ugem. tom. 2 
ing of the authors, <hom he tranſlated or paraphraſed, f. 944. citati- 
that he did not dreſs meat for cooks ; meaning that he on (2). 
Was very indifferent about the praiſes of men of letters, 
who could read the books which he tranſlated in the ori- (37) Racon, Ye 
ginal, provided he had thoſe of the people about Court. - Gy, oſs 
[FJ 1 ds not find that he was much in the good graces © 
of Cardinal Richelieu.) To the misfortune of this 
great Poet, the Cardinal knew how he had huſbanded 
his genius. It was known, that inſtead of putting 
himlelf to expence in ſinging the praiſes of this great 
Miniſter, he only applied to him ſome old pieces 
which he found among his papers. This was not the 
way to pleaſe one of a ſpirit ſo delicate and proud as 
the Cardinal: he received this homage of Malherbe 
very ill. Read the following words of Menage. ** I 
* learnt of Mr. Racan, that Malherbe had wrote theſe 
*« two ſtanza's more than thirty years before Richelieu, 
«© to whom he addreſſes them, was a Cardinal; and 
that he only altered the four firſt lines of the firſt 
*« ſtanza, to accommodate them to his ſubject. I had 
it likewiſe from the ſame Gentleman, that Cardinal 
„Richelieu, who knew that thoſe verſes were not 
made on purpoſe for him, did not at all receive them 
„well, when Malherbe had them preſented to him, 
„for which reaſon he did not continue them (3$).” ( 38) Menage, 
[G] He was of that fort of authors . . . who compoſe e- We are N =: 
with a great deal of difficuliy.) That writer, who diſ- 22 uy : * 
guiſes himſelf under the name of Vigneul Marville, was ©'* 
not ignorant of this. Jt was not, ſays he (39), but by (39) Melanges 
ſtrong application and violent labour that Malherbe pro- 4 Hiſtoire & de 
duced his divine poetical performances. His mute might * 8 
have been compared with ſome women, who ſuffer the Rouen 1699. 
pains of child-bearing tor ſeven or eight days ſuc- 
ceſlively ; and ſince his pangs were longer and more 
violent than thoſe to which Balzac was ſubject in the 
like caſes, they muſt have been very horrible. Conſi- 
der the following paſlage a lictle (40). At laſt it is (40) Balzac, 
„ finiſhed, I mean the diſcourie which I mentioned Lettre 1 1. of the 


þ 5 . . ſecond book, to 
4 
to you in my laſt letter, and which is one of the e 


« five that I promiſed you. It has fatigued, it f the Dutch cdi- 


has exhauſted me, it has made me curſe the trade a tion. 
„ dozen times. Though you may tell me, this is ſtill 

to be more eaſily ſatisfied than was that honeſt man, 

„ whom I ſo often quote to you. He blotted half a 

«« ream of paper in making and retrenching one ſingle 

«« ſtanza, If you are curious to know which flanza 
it Was, it begins with 


« Comme en cutillant une guirtande, 
«© L'bomme «ft d'autant plus travaille. 
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(45) Balzac, 
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what they have wrote. The vain-glorious ſtrain in which he talks of his own Poems 
would be more ſhocking, if it were not for this conſideration, that the Poets have always 


taken the liberty to praiſe themſelves beyond all bounds [HI. 


« Good God! what pains do we take in ſuch trifles ! 
« trifles moral and political, in French and in Latin, 
1% in proſe and verſe?” This is a paſſage in a letter 
of Mr. Balzac to Mr. Conrart ol | June the 2d 1651. 
'The good man whom he talks of is doubtleſs our Mal- 
herbe, for the fifth ſtanza of his ode to the Duke of 
Bellegarde is as follows. 


Comme en cueillant une guirlande, 
L' homme eft d autant plus travaille, 
Due le parterre eſt i mailli 

D'une diwerſit“ plus grande; 

Tant de fleurs de tant de coftet 
Faiſant paroiſtre en leurs beautez 
Lartifice de la Nature, 

11 tient ſuſpendu fon defir, 

Et ne ſait en cette peinture 


(41) Malherbe, Ni que laiſſer, ni que choifir (41). 


Foefies, liv. 4+ 
pag. m. 102, 


If Menage had known the particulars, which Balzac 
knew concerning the pains which thoſe ten verſes coſt 
their author, to be ſure he would have inſerted them 
in his notes upon that paſſage in Malherbe. I have 
42) Above, in Elſewhere (42) related what people ſaid of the in. 
quotation (38) of conceivable difficulties with which Balzac compoſed 
the article GUA- his books. We have juſt now ſeen what he faid of it 


RINI. himſelf; and the * another paſſage in his 
(43) A Bookſel- letters to Mr. Conrart. Mr. Courbe (43) perhaps 
ler at Paris. «« imagines that I have as rapid a pen as Mr, de Sau- 


« maiſe, who writes faſter than the copiers can tran- 
« ſcribe, or the printers ſet. A little book coſts me 
“ more pains than a huge one does him. Happy 
*« thoſe writers who are ſo eaſily pleaſed with their 
1% own works; who have nothing but their memory 
„ and their fingers to toil with; and who, without 
(44) Balzac, 4 picking their thoughts, write all they know (44) !“ 
Letter 12. of the This ſtands with me as a proof; for ſince Malherbe 
uſt book te Con” was ſtill more difficult to be pleaſed with his own pro- 
Leder 24 of his ductions, than Bal ; wh 
Letter 24 of his ductions, than Balzac was; Whatever repreſents to us 
ſecond book he the pains of the one, gives us a greater idea of the la- 
fays, O bappy 4 bours of the other. What follows is a nearer proof, 
you Saumaiſe ons ſince it plainly ſhews us, that Malherbe ſurpaſſed Bal- 
2 , the ther Zac in this troubleſome point. Honeſt Malherbe has 
in French. I ad- ** told me many a time, that after having wrote a 
mire your facility «© poem of a hundred lines, or a diſcourſe of three 
and cepiouſneſs.. 4 Jeaves, he was obliged to reſt himſelf for ten years, 
_ 2 „ Mr. Courbe thinks, there is no occaſion for ſuch a 
than 1 can Alma- long repoſe, nor I neither. I do not require ſo long 
nac ti. « a reſt after ſuch a ſmall labour. But to expect of 
«« me that happy facility with which Mr. Scudery 
« writes one volume after another, would be to miſ- 
„take me quite, and do me an honour to which I 
* have no claim (45).” 
Letter 16. of the There are ſo many things to be collected concerning 
ſame book, page this kind of genius, that after the great effuſion of quo- 
58. tations which you have ſeen already (46), there ſtill 
46) Remark Temain more to be made. Caſaubon had got rid of 
G] of the arti- the ſervitude under which thoſe writers groaned, who 
cle GUARINI, copy their letters over and over, and do nothing but 


erp gg ef blot. He makes the following authentic declaration 


LINACER. of it (47). Da mihi gueſs ut aureQuii x, ws wah Rox 
4 Cities T app 56 5 tec um loqui liceat. Polire impenſa cura guæ- 
Faid. ;. cee from, praſertim autem Epiſtolas, & de fingu- 

n lis vocibus ire in conſilium, diligentioris eft hominis atque, 


ut ingenue dicam Tara Thy anJIuiay, CN i quam 
ego ſum. i. e. Give me leave to write to you, in 
an eaſy familiar way, without the leaſt affectation 
of elegance: for to take great pains in poliſhing 
what one writes, and eſpecially letters, and to weigh 
ſcrupulouſly every word, belongs to a man of more 
diligence, and to ſpeak the truth, more fond of 
% glory than J am.” The phraſe which he makes 
uſe of to expreſs the ſcruples of a writer who delibe- 
rates upon every word, is taken from Seneca the Fa- 
ther. Iii qui ſcripta ſua torquent, gui de fingulis ver- 
bis in conſilium veniunt, neceſſe eft que totiens anime uo 
(48) Seneca, admoverint noviſſime affigant (48). This exceſs of 
Pref. lb. 1. Con exatinels is a great fault, it is a yoke which ſometimes 
frov. page m. 72+ reduces one's pen to a kind of flerility. Quintilian 
cenſures it very juſtly. ' He calls it a being condemned 

to the hardſhip of ſlandering ouc's ſelf. Nec enim rur- 


«c 
«c 


I make no doubt 
but 


ſus eos qui robur alignod in flyls fecerint, ad inſerlicem 
calumniandi ſe pamnam alligandis futo. Nam quomodo 
Sufficere civilibus officits poſſit, qui fingulis afticnum par- 
tibus inſeneſcat ? Sunt autem quibus nihil fit ſatis: on- 
nia mutare, omnia aliter dicere quam cccurrit, welint : 
increduli quidam, & de ingenio ſuo peſſime meriti, qui 


diligentiam putant, facere fibi ſcribendi difficultatem (49). (49) Quintilian, 
i. e. On the other hand, I think they who have Hb. 10. cop. 3. 


«« reached any ſtrength of ſtile, ought not to condemn 
„ themſelves to the puniſhment of ſpeaking unjuſtly 
„to their own diſadvantage. For how can one ac- 
quit himſelf well in civil offices, who grows old in 
% labouring every part of an action? But there are 
*© ſome who are never fatisfied ; they would alter every 
* thing, and can never take up with an expreſſion 
„that occurs at firſt ; there are ſome diffident people, 
* very unkind to their own genius, who reckon it di- 
* ligence to increaſe the difficulty of writing.“ It is 
hard to ſay, adds he, whether they who approve of all 
that they write, or they who are never fatished with 
it, are moſt to be blamed. He obſerves, that this ex- 
ceſs of delicacy ſometimes throws an author into the 
ſpleen, and makes him deſperate of ſucceſs, and he tells 
us what was ſaid to a young man who was fretting, 
to have laboured three whole days to no purpoſe in 
finding an exordium of his ſubject (50). Would you, 
ſaid one, write better than you poſſibly can? Quinti- 
lian exprefles it with more beauty and force. Nec 
promptum oft dicere, utros peccare validius putem, qui- 
but omnia ſua placent, an quibus nihil. Accidit enim 
etiam ingenioſis adoleſcentibus frequenter, ut labore con- 
ſumantur, & in /ilentium uſque deſcendant nimia bene 
dicendi cupiditate. Qua de re memini narraſſe mihi Ju- 
lium Secundum, illum ægualem meum, atque a me, ut 
notum eſt, familiariter amatum, mire facundiæ virum 
infinite tamen cure, guid eſſet ſibi a patrus ſuo diftum. Is 
fuit Julius Florus, in eloquentia Galliarum (quoniam ibi 
demum exercuit eam] princeps, alioqui inter paucos di- 
fertus, & dignus illa propinguitate. Ii cum Secundum 
Scholz adhuc operam dantem triflem forte vidiſſet, in- 
terrogavit, Quæ cauſſa frontis tam obductæ? nec di- 
mulavit adoleſcens, tertium jam diem efſe, ex quo omni 
labore materia ad ſcribendum deflinate non inveniret 
exordium : quo fibi nm preſens tantum dolor, ſed etiam 
deſperatio in poſterum fieret. Tum Florus arridens. Num 
quid tu, inguit, meliùs dicere vis, quam potes? Ita fe 
res habet: Curandum eſt, ut quam optime dicamus : 
dicendum tamen pro facultate. Ad profectum enim 
opus eſt ſtudio, non indignatione (51). 

H] The Poets hade always taken the liberty to 
praiſe themſelves beyond all bounds.) IT have elſe- 
where (52) found fault with Malherbe, for having be- 
ſtowed elogiums upon himſelf that would have better 
become a bully upon the ſtage than a Gentleman ; 
and I have quoted two authors, one of which con- 
demns him (53), or juſtifies him only ironically (54), 
while the other excuſes him ſeriouſly, and makes it 
appear that the liberty of conferring pompous elogi- 
ums upon themſelves is an antient privilege of the 
ſons of Apollo (55). He obſerves that Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid, have made uſe of it. He has canvaſled 
that ſubje& more at large in another work; for he has 
quoted (56) the places where Ennius, Nævius, Plau- 
tus, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, 


page m. 434, 


(co) This con- 
firms what 1 hare 
ſaid above in the 
article LINA- 
CER, remark 
LFI] upon this 
line, that the 
exordium of a 
work coſts the 
moſt pains 


(51) Quintil. 
lib. 10. cap. Jo 
Page 434- 

(52) In the Me- 
welles Lettres de 
la Critique G ine 
rale de Ma mb. 
pag. 123. 


(53) Coſtar. 
Letter 1. vol. 1. 


pag · 126. 


(54) The ſame 
in his Suite de 4 
Defenſe de Vi- 
ture, pag. m. 32. 


(35) Menage, 
Obf(ervations jur 
les Porfies de 
Malhberh:, Page 
331, &c. 


(56) The ſame in 
his Anti- Ballet, 
com. 2. chap» 
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Lucan, Statius, and Martial, burſt out in praile of (57) Ibig. chaps 


themſelves. He has ſhewed (57) that the moderns (58) 
have imitated thoſe examples. It is obſervable that 
he aſcends even to the Greek Poets ; for he has quo- 
ted (59) examples of the ſame kind from Pindar, 
Heſiod, Theocritus and Moſchus. The other day I 
uied one ſomewhat ſharply, for ſaying that thoſe who 
retend that the Greeks knew nothing but what they 
earnt of the Phœnicians, have forgot one obſervation 
which favours their opinion; which is that the Poets, 
who have promiſed immortality to thoſe whom they 
praiſed, have borrowed that thought from the Epitha- 
lamium contained in the 45th Pialm, which, accord- 
ing to Buchanan's tranſlation, concludes thus : 


Nec tu carminibus, regina, tacebere n'ſtris, 
Quague patet tellus liquido circumſona ponta 7 
4 P. fleriias 


137, 140. 


(53) Father Ca- 
limit Sat bis{ch1, 
Vavatlcur, Ra- 
pin, and Com- 
mire, in theit 
Latin Verses, 
Ronſard. 
chim du Bellat, 
Malherbe, and- 
du Pericr, in thei 
French veries 


(59) Menak, 
Anti- Baile, 
tom. 2. chap» 
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ve 
de 


Poſteritas te ſera canet, dumgque aurea volvet 


Alira polus, memor i ſemper celebrabere fama. 


i. e. Nor ſhall you, O Queen, be paſt uncelebrated 
in my verſes. You ſhall be jung, by the lateſt po- 
«« ſterity, throughout the face of the earth, and your 
fame ſhall be remembered while the ſtars revolve 
around the heavens.” 


Marot's tranſlation more expreſly makes the Poet con- 
ceive theſe hopes from the power of his verſes. 


Quant eſt de moi, a ton nom & ta gle 
Ferai eſcrits d"tternelle memoire, 

Et par leſquels les gens @ Pawvenir 

Sans fin voudront te chanter & benir. 


i.e. © As for me, I will celebrate your name in im- 
«© mortal verſe, which the Nations ſhall fing through 
eternal ages to your praiſe.” 


I told that perſon, that to me his obſervation appeared 
puerile, and that he had no manner of reaſon to be 
ſurprized that Mr. Menage did not make uſe of it. 
That Gentleman had too much judgment to mix pro- 
fane with ſacred authorities. 

[1] Balzac means him when he ridicules a certain Hy- 
rant of Syllables.) The picture is very ſtrong, and 
may ſeem to convince us that ſome people after their 


M AL 


but Balzac means him, when he ridicules a certain tyrant of verſes [II. 


death are uſed with little ceremony by thoſe very per- 


ſons, from whom they had received a thouſand marks 
of eſteem. Such perſons imagine, that provided they 
do not expoſe them by their names, they have a pri- 
vilege to ſneer upon them as violently as they pleaſe. 
The following paſſage is an inſtance of this. You 
remember the old Pedagogue of the Court, whom 
they formerly called the tyrants of words and ſy Ila- 
„ bles, and who, in his pleaſant humour, called him- 
** ſelf the hoary Grammarian with the ſpectacles. Let 
** us not purpaſely imitate the ridiculous things which 
* are told of this old teacher. Our ambition ought 
** to propoſe better examples to us. I pity one who 
makes ſo great a difference between pas and point; 
and who treats the affair of Gerunds and Participles, 
with as much ceremony as if it were the cauſe of 
two nations neighbouring one another, and jealous 
of their frontiers. This Doctor of the vulgar tongue 
*« uſed to ſay that for ſo many years he had laboured 
to degaſconade the Court; but that he could not 
** accompliſh the dehgn. Death ſnatched him while 
he was buſy turning a period, and his climacte- 
rick year ſurprized him, while he was beating his 
brains about this important queſtion, whether error 
and doubt were of the maſculine or feminine gen- 
der. What attention did he expect of us, while he 
was dogmatiſing upon the uſe and powers of par- 
*« ticles (60) ?“ | 


eFMALPIGHI (MARCELLUS), an eminent Italian Phyſician and Anatomiſt [4] 
in the ſeventeenth Century, was born March the 1oth 1628 of a good family at Cre- 
valcuore near Bologtia in Italy. He learned the elements of the Latin tongue in that city, 
and afterwards ſtudied Philoſophy there under Francis Natali, who was one of the moſt 
able Profeſſors of that time. Malpighi's parents dying in 1649, and he being obliged 
to chooſe his own method of life, he determined to apply himſelf to Phyſic. The Uni- 
verſity of Bologna was then ſupplied with very learned Profeſſors in that Science, the 
principal of whom were Bartholomew Maſſari and Andrew Mariano. Malpighi put 
himſelf under their conduct, and in a ſhort time made a great progreſs in Anatomy and 
Phyſic, Their principles, with regard to thele two Sciences, were very different from 


An eminent Italian Phyfician and Anatomiſt.] 
His admirable ſkill in Anatomy appears from his wri- 
tings, which are as follow: I. De Pulmenibus Epiſlolæ 
due. Bologna, 1661, in fol. Reprinted with Thomas 
Bartholinus's book de Pulmonum ſubſt anti & Motu : 
Copenhagen 1663 in 8vo. In thefe two letters Mal- 


pighi ſhews, that the lungs are compoſed of very thin 


membranes, which being folded in different manners 
form an infinite number of round and long veſicles, 
about which the capillary extremities of the artery ard 
veins of the lungs wind themſelves, and which are diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, that branches of the Trachea 
communicate with them, and have a communication 
with each other. This notion was too new not to ſur- 
prize the Anatomiſts of his time, ſeveral of whom 
were averſe to it at-firſt, but having afterwards exa- 
mined it with care, found it more reaſonable than 
the opinions, which had been maintajned before. O- 
thers endeavoured to oppoſe it, or at leaſt to deprive 
Malpighi of the honour of it, by pretending, that 
he was not the diſcoverer of it, and that others had 
it before him. II. Tetras Anatomicarum Epiſtolarum 
M. Malpighi & Caroli Fracaſſati de Lingua & Cere- 
bro. Acceſſit Exercitatio de Omento, Pinguedine, & 


adipofis Duttibus. Bologna 1665 in 12mo, and re- 


printed in Holland in 12mo. The two firſt of the 


four letters in this collection are Malpighi's, the two 


laſt were written by his friend Charles Fracaſſati Pro- 
feſſor of Anatomy at Piſa. The treatiſe, which is ſub- 


joined, is Malpighi's, though it does not bear his 


name. In the letter concerning the tongue, Malpighi 
obſerves, that the texture of it had been only gueſled at 
before, which occaſioned great diſputes concerning the 


.yature of its ſubſtance, ſome thinking it to be glan- 
dulous, ſome muſcular, and ſome of a peculiar na- 
ture, not.to be matched in, any other part of. the bo- 


dy. But our author by his glaſſes diſcovered, that it 
was cloathed with a double membrane; that in the in- 
ner membrane there is a great number of {mall. Pa- 
pillz, which have extremities of nerves inſerted into 


how little they knew of the 


thole 


them, by which the tongue diſcerns taſtes ; and that un- 


(60) Balzac, So- 
crate Cbreſt. 2, 
D:ſcrurs 10. page 
m. 267, 268. 


der that membrane it is of a muſcular nature, con- 


ſiſting of numberleſs heaps of fibres, which run all 
manner of ways over one another like a mat, In 
the letter cancerning the brain, he remarks, that the 
firſt Anatomiſt, who diſcovered the true texture of the 
brain was Archangelus Piccolhimineus, an italian, who 
lived in the 16th Century, and found, that the brain 
properly ſo called and cerebellum conſiſt of two diſtinct 
ſubltances, an outer aſh-coloured ſubſtance, through 
which the blood-veſſels, which lie under the Pia mater 
in innumerable folds and windings, are diſſeminated; 
and an inner, every where united to it, of a nervous 
nature, that joins this bark (as it 1s uſually called) to 
the Medulla oblongata, which is the original of all the 
pairs of nerves, that iſſue ſrom the brain, and of the 
ſpinal marrow, and lies under the brain and cerebel- 
lum. But the manneg of the forming of the animal 
{pirit in the brain was wholly unknown till Malpighi's 
time, Who, in order to the diſcovering of it, by his 
microſcopes found that the cortical part of the brain 
conſiſts of an innumerable company of very ſmall 
glandules, which are all ſupplied with blood by capil- 
lary arteries, and that the animal ſpirit, which is ſepa- 
parated from the maſs of blood in theſe glandules, is 
carried from them into the Medulla oblongata, through 
little pipes, whereof one belongs to every gland, whoſe 
other end is inſerted into the Afedulla Oblongata ; 
and that theſe numberleſs pipes, which in the brain of 
ſome fiſhes look like the teeth of a {mall comb, are 
properly that, which all Anatomiſts after Piccolbomi— 


neus have called the Corpus calloſum, or the medullar 


part of the brain. This diſcovery deſtroys the ancient 
notions of the uſes of the ventricles of the brain, and 


makes it yery,probable, that thote cavities are only 
ſinks to carry, off excrementitious humours, and not 


{tore-houſes of the animal ſpirit. It ſhews likewiſe 
1 who believed that 

it was an uniform ſubſtance. III. De Viſcerum firuc- 
turd Exercitatio Anatomic. Accedit Difſertatio de 
Polypo 


— — — — — 
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thoſe of their predeceſſors, Maſſari taking advantage of the new diſcoveries, which 
had been made in Anatomy, endeavoured to add new ones, and had formed at his houſe 
a kind of Academy, conſiſting of nine of his pupils, of which number was Malpighi 
and in this Aſſembly diſſections of dead bodies, and living animals, and anatomical de- 
monſtrations were performed. On the other hand, Mariano not being ſatisfied with the 

rinciples of the Arabian writers, which had been long followed in the practice of 

hyſic, had formed a new method agreeable to that of Hippocrates. Such were the 
Profeſſors, under whom Malpighi had the good fortune to ſtudy. After he had finiſhed 
his uſual courſe, he was admitted Doctor of Phyſic April the 6th 1653, In 1655 
Maſſari died, which was a great regret to our author, who had married his ſiſter, 
The year following the Senate of Bologna gave him a Profeſſorſhip, which he had de- 
ſired, when he was admitted Doctor, but had been refuſed him. He did not keep it 
long, for the ſame year the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ſent for him to Piſa, to be Pro- 
feſſor of Theorical Phyſic there. It was in this City that he contracted a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with John Alfonſo Borelli, whom he afterwards owned for his Maſter in Philoſophy, 
and to whom he aſcribed all the diſcoveries which he had made. They diſſected toge- 
ther animals ; and it was in this employment that he found the heart to confiſt of ſpiral 
fibres; a diſcovery which has been aſcribed to Borelli in his Poſthumous Works, The air 
of Piſa not agreeing with him, he continued at Piſa but three years, and in 1659 re- 
turned to Bologna to reſume his former poſt, notwithſtanding the advantageous offers 
made to engage him to ſtay at Piſa, Mariano dying in 1661, and Malpighi being thus 


deſtitute of the only guide of his ſtudies, reſolved to purſue his own genius. In 1662 he 


was ſent for to Meſſina, in order to ſucceed Peter Caſtello, firſt Profeſſor of Phyſic, who 
was juſt dead, Though the poſt had a ſtipend of a thouſand crowns annexed to it, it 
was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon to accept of it on account of the tenderneſs 
of his conſtitution, which rendered him unable to bear the fatigue of travelling ; but at 
laſt he accepted it by the advice of Borelli, and took poſſeſſion of it November the 
14th the ſame year. This place is uſually given but for four years; and when theſe were 
ended, he prepared to return to his own country; but he was too highly eſteemed there 
to be ſuffered to depart, ſo that he was choſen for four years more. However he was deſirous 
to make an excurſion to Bologna, and left Meſſina, with a deſign to return thither, when 
the affairs, for which he went, ſhould be concluded. But the Senate of Bologna, who 
knew his merit, reſolved to retain him upon any terms, and made ſuch an addition to his 
ſtipend, that he determined to continue there. In 1669 he was elected a Member of the 
Royal Society of London, with which he afterwards kept a correſpondence by letters, 
and communicated his diſcoveries in Anatomy. Cardinal Antonio Pignatelli, who had 
known him, while he was Legate at Bologna, being choſen Pope in 1691 under the 
name of Innocent XII, immediately ſent for him to Rome, and appointed him his 
Phyſician. This new employment did not divert him from his favourice ſtudies, or car- 


ry ing 


Polypo Cordis. Bologna, 1666 in 4to. Amſterdam 
1669 in 12mo. Jena 1677, in 12mo. It is reprint- 
ed in Mangetus's Bibliotheca Anatomica. It was tranſ- 
lated into French, and that tranſlation printed at Paris 
1682 in 12mo. IV Differtatio Epiſtalica de Bombyce. 
London 166g in 4to. This work is magnificently 
printed, and adorned with above fifty figures in twelve 
plates. V. DiJertatio Epiſtolica de formatione Pulli in 
Ove. London 1673 in 4to. This work is beautiful- 
ly printed, and adorned with figures. This and the 
preceding have been tranſlated into French, and print- 
ed with this title; La ftrufure du Vers d foye, & la 
Formation du Poulet dans L Paris 1686 in 12mo. 
VI. Anatome Plantarum. Pars J. London 1675. in 
fol. Pars II. London 1679 in fol. VII. Opera 
omnia, figuris elegantiſſimis in es inciſis illuſtrata. Lon- 
don 1686, two volumes in fol. VIII. Opera pofthuma 


figurts illuſtrata, Quibus fprafixa eft Auttoris Vita ab 


ip/omet ſcripta. London 1697 in fol. It was reprint- 
ed at Amiterdam 1698 in 4to. with this title : Mar- 
celli Malpighi, Philoſophi, & Medici Bononienſis, 2 Socie- 
tate Regia Londinenſi, Opera poſthuma. In quibus ex- 
cellentiſſimi Authoris Vita continetur, ac plerague, 
gue ab ipſo ſeripta aut inventa ſunt, confirmantur, & 
ab adverſariorum objefionis vindicantur. Supplementa 
neceſſaria & præfationem addidit, innumeriſque in lecis 
emendavit Petrus Regis Monſpelienſis in Academid pa- 
tria Medicine Doctor. Editio ultima, figuris æneis il- 
luſtrata, priori longe praferenda. This edition is much 
more correct than that of London. We ſhall give an 
account of ſome of our author's diſcoveries in Anato- 
my, publiſhed in his writings. With regard to the 
liver, he diſcovered its texture by his glaſſes, and 
found out, 1. That the ſubſtance of the liver is framed 
of innumerable lobules, which are very often of a cubi- 
cal figure, and conſiſt of ſeveral little glands, like the 
ſtones of raiſins, ſo that they look like bunches of 


grapes, and are each of them cloathed with a diſtin 
membrane. 2. That the whole bulk of the liver con- 
ſiſts of theſe grape-ſtone-like glands, and of divers 
ſorts of veſſels. 3. That the ſmall branches of the 
Cava, Porta, and Porus Biliaris run through all, even 
the leaſt of theſe lobules, in an equal number; and 
that the branches of the Porta are as arteries, that 
convey the blood to, and the branches of the Cava 
are the veins, which carry the blood from all theſe 
little grape-ſtone-like glands. From whence it is plain, 
that the liver is a glandulous body, with its proper 
excretory veſſels, which carry away the gall, that lay 
before in the maſs of the blood. As for the texture of 
the ſpleen, he diſcovered, that the ſubſtance of it de- 
ducting the numerous blood-veſlels and nerves, as alſo 
the fibres, which ariſe from its ſecond membrane, and 
which ſupport the other parts, is made of innumera- 
ble little cells, like honey-combs, in which there are 
vaſt numbers of ſmall glandules, which reſemble bunches 
of grapes ; and that theſe hang upon the fibres, and 
are fed by twigs of arteries and nerves, and ſend forth 
the blood there purged into the Ramus Spleneticus, 
which carries it into the liver. 'The mechaniſm of the 
reins was Wholly unknown, till our author found it 
out ; for he diſcovered, that the kidneys are not one 
uniform ſubſtance, but conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall glo- 
bules, which are all like ſo many ſeveral kidneys, 
bound about with one common membrane, and that 
every globule has ſmall twigs from the emulgent arte- 
ries, that carry blood to it; glands, in which the 
urine is ſtrained from it ; veins by which the purified 
blood is carried off to the emulgent veins, thence to 
go into the Cava; a pipe to convey the urine into 
the grea 


t Baſin in the middle of the kidney; and a 


nipple, towards which ſeveral of thoſe ſmall pipes 
tend, and through which the urine ouzes out of them, 
into the baſin, ; 4 . 


rener 
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rying on a correſpondenee with many learned men in Europe. In 1694 he was admit- 
ted into the Academy of the Arcadians at Rome. July the 25th 1694, he had an attack 
of an apoplexy, which ſtruck half his body paralytic. Notwithſtanding this he finiſhed 
e See Mai- fore works, which were before imperfect. But November the 29th he was ſeized with 
r another fit of the apoplexy, of which he died the ſame day in the ſixty ſeventh year of 
prefixed to his his age, His wife, by whom he had no iſſue, died at Rome a ſhort time before him. 
1 He was of a melancholic diſpoſition, and indefatigable in his inquiries. Though he 
1697 in fol. and was a lover of glory, he ſhewed great modeſty amidſt the applauſes and commendations, 
6 Fine def which his merit procured him. His conſtitution was very tender, and towards the latter 


Arcadi, tow. 1. end of his life was ſubject to ſeveral infirmities (a). 


MAMMILLARIANS, a ſect among the Anabaptiſts. I cannot be poſitive as to 
the time when this new ſchiſm formed itſelf; but the city of Haerlem is reckoned the 
% Fynn. native place of this ſubdiviſion (a). It owes its origin to the liberty, which a young man 
1% Half vag. took to put his hand into the breaſt of a girl whom he loved honourably. That touch 
1012. edit. 1679 came to the ears of the Church, who thereupon conſulted about the puniſhment which the 
delinquent ought to ſuffer. Some were poſitive that he deſerved to be excommunicated, 
others ſaid that the fault was pardonable, and would never conſent to his excommuni— 
cation. The debate grew ſo hot, that the two contending parties came to a total rupture. 
Thoſe who had ſtood up in favour of the young man were called Mammillarians (6) [ 4}. G Se Stovoy's 
This affair in one ſenſe does honour to the Anabaptiſts, as it proves that they carry the f, Tau 
ſeverity of morals a great deal further, than thoſe who in the Spaniſh Netherlands go by beg. m. 67, * 
the name of Rigoriſts 5 I ſhall take this opportunity to relate a ſtory which is told % nie” 
]. 


. . = ; g ; ma 0; Micrælius 
of the Sieur Labadie [ I have heard that one day in converſation it was maintained bes- 1012. * 


by ſome wits, that there will never be any Baſiarians or Oſfcularians among the 


Anabaptiſts [D]. 


[ Mammillarians.) There is no occaſion to play 
the Ety mologiſt here. All thoſe who underſtand French 
know that the word Mammelle, which is now out of 
faſhion, ſignifies the ſame with Teton, the breaſts of a 
woman. 

[B] The Anabaptifls . . . carry the ſeverity of morals 
a great deal further than . . . the Rigoriſts . , . + 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands.) The leaſt ſtrict Caſuiſts, 
the Sanchez, and the Eſcobars, condemn the touching 
of breaſts : they agree that it is an impurity, and a 
branch of lewdneſs, one of the ſeven mortal fins. But 
if I am not miſtaken, they do not impoſe upon the 
guilty a very ſevere penance. And in many coun- 
tries in Europe they are obliged to conſider it among 
the peccadilloes, which they call guatidianæ incurſions. 
We are ſo accuſtomed in theſe countries to that wick- 
ed practice, and it is ſo common a ſpectacle even in 
the publick ſtreets, eſpecially among the lower fort of 
people, that the caſuiſts have abated of their ſeverity, 
and are perſuaded, that its being ſo common effaces 
half the guilt of it: they believe that it is not con- 
ſidered as a very indecent freedom, and that the ſcan- 
dal which it gives the ſpectator is very ſmall. It is 
for this reaſon that they ſcarce at all inſiſt upon this 
article of confeſſion. I do not believe that ever a 
Rigoriſt, upon ſuch an account, deferred the abſolu- 
tion of his penitent, not even in thoſe climates where 
this ſort of toying is the leaſt in uſe, and paſſes for 
one of thoſe liberties, which the fair ſex ought ſeriouſly 
to reſent. Thus the Anabaptiſts are the moſt rigid of 
all the Chriſtian moraliſts, ſince they excommunicate 
a man for touching the breaſts of a miſtreſs whom he 
courts ſor his wife, and break their Church Communion 
oh who are againſt excommunicating ſuch a 

_.- . 

FIC) T ball . . . . relate a ſtory which is told of the 
Sieur Labadie.) All who have heard of this perſon 
know that he recommended to the Devotees of both 
ſexes ſome ſpiritual exerciſes, and trained them up to 
internal recollection and mental prayer. They ſay that 


he once gave out a point of meditation to one of his 


female pupils, and having ſtrongly recommended it to 
her to apply herſelf entirely for ſome hours to ſuch an 


n e object, he went up to her when he believed her 
to 


at the height of her recollection, and put his 
hand into her breaſt. She gave him a haſty repulſe, 
and expreſſed a great deal of ſurprize at that proceed- 
ing, and was preparing to rebuke him; when he, 
without being in the leaſt diſconcerted and with a de- 
vout air, prevented her thus. I ſee plainly, my 
_* child, that you are ſtill at a great diſtance from 


Vol. VII. 


MAMURRA, 


s perfection: acknowledge your weakneſs with an 
humble ſpirit : aſk forgiveneſs of God, for your ha- 
ving given ſo little attention to the myſteries, upon 
Which you ought to have meditated. Had you 
** beſtowed all neceſſary attention upon thoſe things, 
*« you would not have been ſenſible of what was a 
„doing about your breaſt. But you were ſo much 
attached to ſenſe, ſo little concentred with the 
* Godhead, that you were not a moment in diſco- 
«« vering that I touched you. I wanted to try whe- 
* ther your fervency in prayer had raiſed you above 
the material world, and united you with the ſove- 
«« reign Being, the m_ ſource of immortality and 
a ſpiritual ſtate; and I ſee to my great grief, that 
«« you have made very ſmall progreſs, and that you 
only creep on the ground; may this, my child, 
«© make you aſhamed, and move you, for the future, 


to perform the ſanctiſied duties of mental prayer 


better than you have hitherto done.” They ſay that 
the young lady, who had as much good ſenſe as vir- 
tue, was no leſs provoked at theſe words than at the 
bold action of Labadie, and that ſhe could never aſter 
bear the name of ſuch a holy father. I will not 
vouch for the certainty of all theſe facts; I content my 
ſelf with aſſerting that it appears very probable that 
ſome of thoſe ſo ſpiritual Devotees, who would make 


ple hope, that a ſtrong meditation will raviſh the 


oul and render it inſenſible of the actions of the body, 
do it with a view of toying with their fair diſci- 
ples with impunity, and of doing ſomething ſtill worſe. 
'This is what the Moliniſts are accuſed of. In ge- 
neral, there is nothing more dangerous for the ſoul 
than acts of devotion too myſtical and refined; the 
body to be ſure runs ſome riſques in them, and a 


great many are pleaſed with the deceit. 


[D] There never will be any Baſiarians or Oſculari- 
ans among the Anabaptifts.) They would be a ſet of 
people, whom they would throw out of their commu- 
nion, becauſe they would not conſent to the excom- 
munication of thoſe who Kiſs their miſtreſs's lips. 
Here is the foundation of thoſe, who would deny that 
ſuch a ſchiſm can ever happen. It is impoſſible, ſay 
they, but upon the ſuppoſition that there were Caſu- 
iſts ſo rigid as to think a kiſs deſerves to be puniſhed 
with excommunication, as there have been found ſome 
ſevere enough to condemn one to that penance for ha- 
ving touched his miſtreſs's breaſt. But theſe two caſes 
are quite different. 'The laws of gallantry, continue 
they, of certain nations have eſtabliſhed it from one 
generation to another, and eſpecially among people 
of the third rank, that a Kiſs is almoſt the firſt fa- 
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MAMURRA, a Roman Knight, and native of Formium, acquired prodigious riches 

among the Gauls, whither he accompanied Czfar in, the quality of Overſeer of the 

{a Cicero, a Workmen (a); if I may have leave ſo to tranſlate the A Fabrim of Pliny, He 
e l 3 made uſe of his riches as voluptuous people do; he amaſſed them with a rapacious ava- 


Cap. b. rice and extortion, and ſcattered them again at a prodigal rate in all kinds of luxury. 
(+) Bel. Catiti- As Salluſt (b) faid of Catiline, he was Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus. He cauſed a very 
* magnificent houſe to be built upon Mount Ccelius in Rome. The walls of it were all 


incruſted with marble, and he was the firſt who gave into that piece of ſumptuouſneſs [A]. 
It conſiſted in applying neatly very ſmall pieces of marble and of different colours upon 
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the walls. There was not a pillar in this houſe but what was of the moſt precious mar- 

ble. Catullus wrote very keen verſes againſt the immenſe rapines of Mamurra, and 

the debauched familiarity which was ſuppoſed to be betwixt him and Julius Cæſar [B]. 
We have mentioned this in the article of the Poet. 


vour, and touch of the breaſt the laſt, or the laſt 
but one. People who are educated in theſe 18 
believe they do or ſuffer very little by kiſſes, but a 
great deal by touching the breaſt. Thus, though the 
adminiſtrators of the canon laws have 3 
outcry againſt the young man who was pr by 
the Mammillarians it does not follow that they would 
make the ſame noiſe againſt the other kind of gallan- 
try. They would give way to cuſtom, they would 
pardon ſuch liberties as are confidered only as the firſt 
elements or the alphabet of amorous civilities. My 
only aim in dwelling upon ſuch trifles is to ſhew, that 
there is no ſubje& ſo low but the converſation of peo- 
ple of merit ſometimes deſcends to it. It is a proper 
enough inſtance to illuſtrate that weakneſs in people of 
rts. Now ſeriouſly, does ſuch a ſpeculation deſerve 
to be ſifted ? And after all would it not be more pru- 
dent not to determine too deciſively, whether this or 
that thing may ever poſſibly happen or not? De fu- 
turo contingenti non eft quoad nos determinata veritas, 
is judiciouſly enough ſaid by the maſters of the philo- 
ſopbical ſchools. | 
Obſerve by the by, that there was a country, in 
which it is ſuppoſed that the firſt kiſs, which a young 
woman received of her lover, was after the marriage 
ceremony was over. In the hiſtory of Marſeilles you 
61) Ruff, Hg. Will find the following paſſage (1). The bridegroom 
du Marſeille, ** uſually upon the weading day gave the bride a ring, 
tom. 2. pag. 191, „ befides ſome other conſiderable preſent, as an acknow- 
edit. 1696. „ ledgment for the kiſs which he had received of her. 
In effect, Fulco Viſcount of Marſeilles, in the year 
* 1005, gave to his bride Odila, for the firſt kiſs, all 
his eſtate, in Sixfours, Cireſte, de Soliers, de Cuges 
* and d'Olteres. That cuſtom in my opinion was 
(*) Leg. 16, ** grounded upon Act (#®) 16th. Si a Sponſo, by which it 
Cod. lib. 5. was ordained that when the marriage did not take ef- 
0 fe, the bride ſhould keep the half of the preſents 
* which ſhe had received from the bridegroom : for in 
former days they believed that the purity of a virgin 
„was blaſted by one kiſs ; but that law is at preſent 
(2) Remark [4] abrogated in this kingdom.” See above (z) the anſwer 
of the article which was made by a young lady of Florence. 
GUALDRADE 
A] He cauſed a . . . houſe to be built . . . the 
walls of which were all ang e with marble, and be 
aba the firſt who gave into that piece of ſumptuouſneſs. ] 


Primum Rome parictes cruſta marmoris operuiſſe totius 


domus ſuæ in Cœlio monte Cornelius nepos tradidit Ma- 
murram Formiis natum, equitem Romanum, Prafetum 
fabrum C. Cæſaris in Gallia, Negue indignatio fit tali 
auttore inventa re, hic namque eff Mamurra Catulli 
Veronenſis carminibus proſeiſſus, quem & res & domus 
ipfius clarius quam Catullus dixit habere guidpuid habuiſſet 
comata Gallia, &c (1). ( * 4g Lb, 36. 
B] Catullus wrote very keen verſes againſt him.] . e. 
Hir'hirtieth Epigram begins thus : PAY a 5 


uts Hoc poteft videre, quis poteſt pati, 
if impudicus, & 33 ? 
Mamurram habere quod Comata Gallia 
Habebat nnftum, & ultima Britannia. 
Cinæde Romule, hæc wides & feres, 
Ei impudicus, & worax, & alto. 


i. e.“ Who, but a letcher, or a glutton, can with 
** patience ſee the luxurious Mamurra poſſeſſed of 
the ſpoils of Gaul and remoteſt Britain? Our war- 
* like Catamite, who is both, will ſee and bear it too.“ 


His 58th Epigram is ſtill ſtronger: 


Pulchre convenit improbis Cinædij, 
Mamurre Pathicoque Cæſari. 


i. e. It agrees exactly with the wicked Catamites, 
with Mamurra and the male proſtitute Cæſar.“ 


Some of Cicero's interpreters (2) believe, that by theſe (2) Corradus and 
words in the 52d letter of his 13th book to Atticus, L'imbinus. 
Tum audivit de Mamurra, vullum non mutavit (3), he (3) Grevius's e. 
meant that Czfar did not ſo much as change his colour, dition has it un 
upon hearing Catullus's verſes againſt him and Ma- 
murra ; but that explication is ill grounded. Cæſar, 

returned from his victory over Pompey's ſons, was 

then at one of Cicero's country houſes. Now, is it at 

all probable, that Czfar at that time knew nothing of 

Catullus's verſes, and that it was news to Lim 

to inform him of them? We have made it plain- 

ly appear in another place (4), that the defeat of (4) In the article 
Pompey's ſons happened a Ha Gans after the reconci- f CATUL- 
liation of Cæſar and Catullus. Manutius imagines, that 8 — 
Cicero here ſpake to Cæſar about the infringing of the l 1 
ſumptuary laws, of which Mamurra was guilty ; which 

is more probable than the explication of binus. 


MANARD (JOHN) born at Ferrara in the year 1462, was one of the ableft Phy- 
ſicians of his age. You will find in Moreri that he was Phyſician to Uladiſlaus King 
of Hungary, that afterwards he was Profeſſor of Phyſic at Ferrara, and that after he 
was grown very old he married a young Lady, and killed himſelf by his exceſs in his 
conjugal careſſes. The Poets have not ſlipt this opportunity of being merry [A], eſpe- 


[4] He killed himſelf by his exceſs in his conjugal ca- 
refſes. The Poets baue not ſlipt this opportunity of being 
merry.) Paulus Jovius accuſes him of a great want 
of judgment: very old, ſays he, and very gouty, he 
married a young Lady, whoſe beauty and youth de- 
ſerved a man in the full flower of his age. He adds 
that, What was {till worſe, he plunged into an exceſs at 
the expence even of his life. He iſcovered a ſtronger 

aſſion to have children than to live himſelf, and he 
Ji not care if he haſtened his own death, provided 
he could acquire the title of father. Duxit autem uxo- 
rem plane ſenex, & articuloram dolyre diſtortus, ab 


etate, formague, florentis juvenis toro dignam, aded levi 


cially 


judicio, & lethali quidem intemperantia, ut maturando 

funeri ſuo, aliguanto prolis, guam wite cupidior ab ami- 
cis cenſeretur (1). You will find in Moreri an epigram (1) Paulus Jovi- 
of ſix Latin verſes (z), compoſed pon that ſub- 7, '* . 
je& by Curſius ; but he has not got the following diſtich * * ae 799 
of Latomus. (2) It is in Jo- 


vius, ibid. 


In fon qui te periturum dixit Aruſpex, 
| on eft mentitus : canjugis illa fuit. 


The thought in this diſtich has been, ſo much flouriſhed 
upon, that they have come fo far as to ſay, that 
Manard, for the ſake of ſhunning that prediction, kept 

1 | out 
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cially ſuch of them as knew that an Aſtrologer had foretold him he ſhould die in a 

ditch, He died at Ferrara in his ſeventy fourth year [B] in the month of March 1536, 
(el See remark and was buried in the cloiſter of the Carmelites (a). They ſay in the inſcription of his (4) They are d- 
(8]- tomb that he had reſtored Phyſic to its ancient luſtre [C], after having in frequent en- g, went 


books You will 


counters put to flight the troops of Barbarians which had diſgraced that art. His letters find a ſummary 
are the beſt of his works (6). Calcagnin has praiſed them, and has ſpoke of their au- i of cath 


thor in terms that expreſs. a great eſteem of him [D]. 


out of the way of all ditches. The literal ſenſe only 
ran in his head, he had no dread of the allegorical 
one. But he found by experience, thet it is not always 
the Letter that kills, but ſometimes the Allegory 
gives the fatal blow : he died upon his wedding night, 
in the moment of enjoyment, and thus the prediction 
was accompliſhed. It is in this manner that ſome 
writers relate the circumſtances of the affair. I am 
ſurprized that they do not compare him to the bees, 
4 % Animaſqve who die of the wounds which they give (3). Fohannes 
in wulnere ponunt, Manardus . . . . cum ab Aftrologo iff prædictum fuiſſet, 
Thy vitæ periculum in FOVEA ii imminere, & foveis fibi 
era init & foffis, non ſatis perſpectd oraculi ati. Cum 
verò illiberis, prolis aliquanto quam vitæ cupidior, plane 
fenex uxorem duceret juvenculam, prima nuptiali noe 
cum dilecta concumbens, defideratis intentus amoribus, in 
genitali fovea extinftus, ſuavi morte oraculi implevit 
(4) Sacra Flu- ſeopum, & funus maturavit ſuum (44). I believe they 
fia patefata, are miſtaken. Such a circumſtance would not have 
pag. 181, 182. been neglected by thoſe who firſt related the ſtory ; and 
= Francof. I obſerve that Jovius leads us to think that Manard 
2 did not ſo ſoon fink under his taſk. No body informs 
us, if his efforts were followed with any fruits, and 
whether he had at leaſt the comfort to have his wife 
with child. 'To be at a great deal of pains without 

any ſucceſs, is very hard fortune. 


Air xpey Tec Igor r pint nin! Tt rio . 


(5) Homer. Ind. Nam turpe dinque manere inanemque redire (5). 

lib. 2+ Vere 298. 
If it was true, that this old Gentleman died upon his 
wedding night, a ſooth-ſayer who had foretold of him 
what you will find in the two lines which conclude a 
paſſage that I am going to quote, would have hit the 
truth ſtill better than he, whoſe prophecy is mentioned 
in the Latin diſtich. The paſſage I am going to 
tranſcribe is from Chevreau, and is very applicable to 
the preſent purpoſe ; for it relates to the imprudence of 
old men who marry. ** If you had thought ſeriouſly 
% upon the chief end of marriage, you would have 
« perceived that we old fellows of eighty can no lon- 
« ger pretend to anſwer that principal end: and I 
« offer at all hazards, to maintain at my own expence, 
«*« the nurſes of the firſt fruits of your family, provided 
% you have not had any help, nor take pleaſure in 

(6) Chevreau's ** educating other people's children (). The 

Miſcellany Works, ** counſel of St. Paul, That it is better to marry than 

oy * 22 Burn, in my opinion, is not applicable either to 

Octob. 13, 1693. Jod or me. And I could here quote a great many 

examples and authorities to illuſtrate the folly of old 

„% men, who dream of marriage when they ought to 
« be thinking of their graves. That folly is always 
« mortal; and you will underſtand me without a com- 
«© ment, when I put you in mind of thoſe verſes which 
« Hardy has put into the mouth of a confident of 
«« Alcyoneus's, who to poſſeſs the realms of his King, 
„thought it neceſſary ro marry his daughter. 


(7) Ibid. page « On ne ſe ſervira que d'un mime flimbeau 
50, © Pour te conduire au lit, & du lit au tombeau (7).“ 


of them in Geſ- 
ner's Bibliatbecas 


i. e. The ſame torch which lights you to your bridal 
„bed, will light you to your grave.” 


Let us add to this a paſſage in Guy Patin. 4 Coun/e/ler 

of the great chamber, very old, and almoſt upon the brink 

of the grave, is going to marry a handſome young Lady 

the daughter of another Counſellor. I believe the good 

man is ambitious to die by a handſome ford; but 1 re- 

fer it to you, whether they who commit ſth extravagan- 

cies are capable of judging in our cauſes (8). We have (8) Patin, Letter 

ſeen above (9), what the ſame Patin ſaid of a like 95, pag 383. of 

paſſion in Mr. de Lorme a celebrated Phyſician, who . . 

they ſay had a fate quite different from that of our Ma- (o) In the article 

nard, for he was the death of his young ſpcuſe; a f LORME 

proof that the proverb, The abealeſt goes to the wall, (N. de) remarks 

15 not always true. (D] and UZ. 

[L] He died in his 74th year.) That is taken no- 

tice of in his epitaph. Superbi the Auſtin Friar of Fer- 

rara is miſtaken, when he tells us, that our Manard 

died in the year 1545 (10). On the other hand, Gef- (10) F. Apgoſting 

ner, who compoſed his Bibliotheca in the year 1544, Saberbi da Fer- 

and tells us, he had heard that Manard died about ſix 7 r N 

years before (11), has been miſfinformed. Maes Cores. 
LC] They ſay. . . . he had reſtored Phyſic to its an- ali, Apparato de 

tient luſtre.] The words of his epitaph are as fol- . Huomini il- 

low (12). Am. P. M. L. X. (13), Continentur tum 7 della Citta 

Docendo & Scribendo, tum innocentiſſi me medendos omnem mn 

Medicinam ex arce bonorum literarum fade prolapſam, & 

in Barbarorum Poteſtatem ac difionem redattam, pro- (11) Geſner. 

ftratis ac profligatis hoſtium copiis identidem ut Hydra re- Biôliotb. fol. 

naſcentibus, in Antiquum Priſflinumgue flatum ac nitorem 5. 

reſtituit. (12) It is to be 
[D] Calcagnin . . . . has ſpeke of Manard in terms found in Agoſti- 

that expreſs a great efteem of him.) In a letter which 1 

he wrote to Eraſmus in the year 1525, where after he 2 * 3 2 

has expreſſed the affliction which the death of Leoni- Ferrara, pag. 74. 

cenus gave him, he adds (14). Una res mihi ſolatio Who fays it is to 

Fuit, quod Joannes Manardus, vir Græcè & Latine hve in the 

doctiſimus, rem medicam & nature arcana iiſdem weſli. — C —.— 

gits proſequitur, cujus rei ſpecimen dare paſſunt Epiſtolæ, tara. It is yet 

quas proxime edidit : eas puto in manus tuas pervenifſe, more entire in 

quod fi nondum perweniſſe fignificaveris, dabo operam, 2 Mmerariume 

ut quamprimum ad te perferantur. Scripſit ille quidem OP 5 

alia plurima digna immortalitate, ſed vir minime ambi- 114. wm 

tioſus ea nondum publicam materiam fecit: hoc ſuper- 

flue minus Leonicenum defidrramus. 1. e. I have had (13) I know not 

* one ſolace under this affliction, that John Manard, whether theſe 

* a Gentleman very learned in both the Greek and — _— henify 

Latin languages, follows the ſame footſteps in culti- 1 fe 

vating the Medical art, and penetrating through the 

« ſecrets of nature, which appears from the epiſtles (14) Calcaginus, 

« which he publiſhed laſt. I preſume they have come Fpiſt. 54- of his 

* to your hands; but if they bave not, let me know, -w DIY 

« and I will take care to ſend you them by the firlt op- ; 

« portunity. He has indeed wrote a great many other 

pieces, which deſerve to be immortal; but as he is 

void of ambition, he has not yet made them pub- 

« lic. While he lives, the loſs of Leonicenus is lets 

„ ſenſible.” : 


MANCINELLI (ANTONY) was a very good Grammarian of the fifteenth Cen- ( Da Preau e 


(a) See the ver- 
ks which Geſner 


has quoted in bas They ſay that upon his having made an harangue againſt the wicked courſes of Alexan- pap, gry og 


. fol. der VI, that Pope was ſo provoked at it, 


[4] He continued ts publiſh ſeveral works of litera- 
zure.) You will find the titles of the greateſt part of 
them in the Bibliotheca of Geſner, who Sh, among 
other things, that Mancinellus's comment upon the 
firſt book of Cicero's Rhetoric, addreſſed to Herennius, 
was printed at Venice in the year 1497, While the 


tury. He taught in the College at Rome, and afterwards by the advice of Pomponius 14 


Hiſtoire de I E- 


Lætus (a) went to Venice, and continued to publiſh ſeveral works of Literature [ A]. gi, tom. 2. 


that he cauſed him to loſe his tongue and 8%, pag. ms 


hands (5). Of the two writers, whoſe authority I quote for this fact, the one is a good“ 


Catholic, 


author was there. Mancinellus likewiſe wrote notes 
upon Horace, Juvenal, Suetonius, &c. and corrections 
upon the elegancies of Daurentius Valla. He alſo com- 

ſed harangues and Latin verſes, which have been in · 
erted in the ſecond volume of the Deliciæ Poctarum 
Halorum. 
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(2) Du Pleſſis, 
Myſcre d Ini- 


guite, pag. 567. 


(*) Hieronymus 
Marius in Euſe- 
bio, Captiuo. 


(2) Coeffeteau, 
Reponſe au My 
flere I Iniquite, 
page 1213, 1214. 


(3) Gretſer, Ex- 
am. Myfter, Pleſ- 


ſeeani, pag. 552. 


MAN 


Catholic, the other 'a good Proteſtant. I ſhall quote a third, who enters ſomewhat more 


into the circumſtances of the affair [B]. 


[B] I Hall quote a third author, who enters ſome- 
avhat more into the circumſlances of the affair.) Du 
Pleſſis Mornai, in giving a detail of thoſe who opened 
their mouths againſt the adminiſtration of Alexander 
the VIth, quotes a paſſage in Jerome, Paul Catalan, 
and afterwards adds; (1) Anthony Mancinelli was 
«« yet bolder. Upon a ſolemn day, juſt as the pro- 
*« ceſſion was going to begin, mounted upon a white 
„ horſe as uſual, he made a public harangue againſt 
«© Alexander VI, openly animadverting upon his abuſes, 
« his ſcandalous actions, and his abominations ; and 
«« after having finiſhed it, he diſtributed copies of it, 
„ among the crowd. Alexander cauſed him to be 
«« apprehended, and his hands to be cut off. After he 
« was cured, upon another holyday he made a new 
„ harangue, which was yet a bolder one than the for- 
« mer ; upon which Alexander cauſed his tongue to 
* be cut out, of which operation he died (*).” Coeffe- 
teau had nothing to reply to this, but the following re- 
mark, that he does not know with what credit this ſtory 
deſerwes to be received. There are few who are fo laviſh 
of their lives, at leaſt throw them away on pur- 
poſe, if they are not of a melancholic turn (2). To be 
ſure he did not know, that this Hieronymus Marius, 
whom his antagonilt had quoted, and whom he calls 
Hieroſme le Marie, was an author who made his eſ- 
cape from Italy, that he might freely profeſs the Pro- 
tellant Faith, In a word, it is the Jerome MassaRr1vs, 
whole article you will fee below. The Jeſuit Gret- 
ſer (3) had but an imperfect knowledge of him: but 
for all that he has not failed to except againſt him as 
an enemy of the Pope's, I know not whether this ad- 
venture of Mancinelli's can be proved by any other 
teſtimony than his; but I am confident that the teſti- 
monies of all that I know who have mentioned it, are 
derived either mediately or immediately from him. I 
have met with a ſtory in Burchard's Diarium, which 
agrees with this: viz. that upon the firſt Sunday of 
Advent, the Duke of Valentinois, fon of Pope Alexan- 
der VI, cauſed him to cut off the hand and tongue of 
a certain perſon, in a maſk, who had reproached him. 
The hand was ſeen for two days afterwards hanging at 
a window, with the tip of the tongue ſewed to the 
little finger. Eadem die ſerò quidam maſcheratus uſus eſt 
per Burgum quibuſdam verbis inboneſtis contra Ducem Va- 
lentinum, quad Dux intelligens fecit eum capi & duci ad 
Curiam ſane Crucis, & circa nonam nottis fuit ei ab- 
ſciſſa manus & anterior pars linguæ, que fuit appenſa 
parwvo digito manus abſeiſſe, & manus ipſa feneſtra cu- 
riæ ſaucta Crucis appenſa, ubi manſit ad ſecundum 


diem (4). A great many tories that reſemble one ano- (4 Burchard. ;, 
ther as little as theſe two, have ſerved the one as a Pre, pap. 78, 
foundation to the other, by a metamorphoſis, to which 22 
hiſtorical facts are very ſubject. I do not ſay that this the L#: Caf. 
is the caſe here; but that the reader may have an op- Borgia, pag. 36. 
portunity of examining whether any mixture of acci- 
dents may have occaſioned a confuſion here, I ſhall 
quote a ſtory which Tomaſi relates immediately after 
that of the maſked perſon, who had his tongue and one 
of his hands cut off. 
„The Pope and the Duke of Valentinois having 
„been informed, that a brother of one John Lorenzo of 
* Venice, a man very famous at that time for his 
learning, had tranſlated into Latin, and even ſent 
* to be printed off at Venice, ſome libels, which he 
„had cauſed to be wrote in Greek (5), againſt the (5) This place i 
« wicked life of both the one and the other, by the r 
„ ſame John Lorenzo, who had been for ſome time lian ke — 
dead, they gave orders to apprehend him, taking theſe books bad 
« ſpecial care to have it done ſecretly, and with all been wrote in 
*« poſſible diligence: beſides, they commanded at the P'**% by John 
fame time, that all his moveables or writings ſhould that he _—_ 
«« be ſeized, whether they belonged to himſelf or his found among? hy 
brother ; of which the republic, as very particularly papers, 
* intereſted in the perſons and eſtates of thoſe two 
* brothers, had immediate notice. For which reaſon 
the State immediately diſpatched inſtructions to their 
*' Embaſſador to intercede in their name with the 
Pope, as ſtrenuouſly as poſſible for his priſoner's li- 
& berty. The Embaſſador acquitted himſelf of his 
** commiſſion as ſoon as he could, urged his Holineſs 
very ſtrongly in a logg conference, which was 
granted him ; and preſented to him the Senate's 
letters, to ſet at liberty the perſon whom he de- 
% manded; to which the Pope replied, that he had 
no notion of the Republic's intereſting herſelf ſa 
* much in favour of the priſoner; and that it grieved 
* him extremely, that it did not lie in his power to 
„ comply with her commands, ſince both the cauſe and 
life of the perſon for whom ſhe interceded were al- 
ready determined, becauſe he had been ſtrangled and 
« thrown into the Tiber ſome nights before (G).“ r 
Before I have done, I muſt obſerve, that Auguſtin of Ceſar ll 
Niphus, N of thoſe witty ſallies which people pag. 368, —4 : 
ought for ſafety's ſake to avoid, makes uſe of the exam- 
ple of Jerome Mancionus the Neapolitan, whoſe tongue 
Cæſar Borgia cauſed to be cut out. Cum Hieronymus 
Mancionus Neapolitanus adver ſus Cæſarem Borgiam uſus 8 
et talibus acultatis — 2 & a Ceſare linguæ + tap ; 
mutilatione in illum animadverſum eft (7). 337. 


1 
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(7) Aug. Niphus, 


. MANDEVILLE (BERNARD DE), an eminent writer in the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, was born in Holland, where he ſtudied Phyſic, and took the degree of Doctor in 
that faculty. He afterwards came over into England, and in 1414 publiſhed a Poem, 
intitled, The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turned Honeſt ; upon which he afterwards wrote 
Remarks, and publiſhed the whole at London 1723 in 8vo, under the title of, The Fable 
of the Bees : or private Vices made public Benefits, With an jay on Charity and Charity 


Schools, and a Search into the Nature of Society [A]. This boo 


giving great offence, 


it was preſented by the Grand Jury of Middleſex in July the ſame year, and ſeverely 


[4] The Fable of the Bees, &c.] In the preface 
to it, our author obſerves, that ſince the firſt publiſh- 
ing of the poem itſelf, he had met with ſeveral, who 
either wilfully or ignorantly miſtaking the deſign, would 
have it, that the ſcope of it was a ſatyr upon virtue 
and morality, and the whole written for the encourage- 
ment of vice. This made bim reſolve, whenever it 
ſhould be reprinted, ſome way or other to inform the 
reader of the real intent, with which that little poem 
was written. He tells us then, that the ſatyr to be met 
in it *© upon the ſeveral profeſſions and callings, and 
«* almoſt every degree and ſtation of people, was not 
made to injure and point to particular perſons, but 
only to ſhew the vileneſs of the ingredients, that al- 
together compoſe the wholeſome mixture of a well 
ordered ſociety, in order to extol the wonderful 
«© power of political wiſdom, by the help of which, 
«« ſo beautiful a machine is raiſed from the moſt con- 
«« temptible branches. For the main defign of the 


animadverted 


Fable (as it is briefly explained in the moral) is to 
«« ſhew the impoſlibility of enjoying all the moſt ele- 
** gant comforts of life, that are to be met with in an 
«« induſtrious, wealthy and powerful nation, and at the 
* ſame time be bleſſed with all the virtue and inno- 
«* cence, that can be wiſhed for in a golden age; from 
** thence to expoſe the unreaſonableneſs and folly of 
thoſe that are deſirous of being an opulent and flou- 
* riſhing people, and wonderfully greedy after the 
benefits they can receive as ſuch, and yet always mur- 
muring at and exclaiming againſt thoſe vices and 
„ inconveniences, that from the beginning of the world 
„% to this preſent day have been inſeparable from all 
ingdoms and States, that ever were framed for 
ſt@vgth, riches, and politeneſs, at the ſame time. To 
by js vm I firſt ſlightly touch upon ſome of the faults 
** andcorruptions the ſeveral profeſſions and callings are 
«« generally charg'd with. After that I ſhew,that thoſe ve- 
r vices of every particular perſon, by ſkilful manage- 
I ment, 
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animadverted upon in 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Los C. printed in the London 
Journal of Saturday July the 27th 1723. Our author wrote a Vindication of his Book: 
from the imputations caſt upon it in that Letter, and in the Preſentment of the Grand 
Jury, which he publiſhed in the London Fournal of Auguſt the roth 1723. However 


«« ment, were made ſubſervient to the grandeur and 
«© worldly happineſs of the whole. Lattly, by ſet- 
ting forth what of neceſſity muſt be the conſequence 
of general honeſty, and virtue, and national tempe- 
*« rance, innocence, and content; I demonſtrate, that 
if mankind could be cured of the failings they ate 
naturally guilty of, they would ceaſe to be capable 
of being raiſed into ſuch vaſt, potent, and polite ſo- 
«« cieties, as they have been under the ſeveral great 
„ commonwealths and monarchies that have flouriſhed 
1 ſince the creation.” / you aſe me, ſays our author, 
why 1 hawe done all this, cui bono? And what good 
theſe notions will produce? Truly, befides the reader's di- 
wer fron, I believe none at all. But if he was aſted, what 
naturally ought to be expected from them ; I would anſwer, 
that in the firfl place the people, who continually find fault 
"with others, by reading them, <would be taught to look at 
hame, and examining their own conſciences, be made 
aſhamed of always railing at what they are more or leſs 
guilty of themſelves : and that in the next, thoſe, who 
ave fo fond of the eaſe and comforts, and reap all the 
Benefits that are the conſequence of a great and flouriſhing 
nagon, would learn more patiently to ſubmit to thoſe in- 
conveniences, which no government upon earth can remedy, 
awhen they ſhould ſee the impoſſibility of enjoying any great 
ſhare of the firſt, without partaking likewiſe of the 
latter. He obſerves afterwards, that when he aſſerts, 
that wices are inſeparable from great and potent ſocie- 
ties, and that it is impoſſible their wealth and grandeur 
ſhould ſubſiſt without them, ] do not, ſays be, ſay, that 
the particular members of them, who are guilty of 
„ any, ſhould not be continually reproved, or not be 
«« puniſhed for them, when they grow into crimes. 
«« There are, I believe, few ous in London, of 
% thoſe that are at any time forced to go afoot, but 
„% what could wiſh the ſtreets of it much cleaner than 
«« generally they are, while they regard nothing but 
« their own clothes and private conveniency. But 
« when once they come to conſider, that what offends 
« them is the reſult of the plenty, great traffic, and 
«© opulency of that mighty city, if they have any con- 
c cern in its welfare, they will hardly ever wiſh to ſee 
* the ſtreets of it leſs dirty. For if we mind the ma- 
«« terials of all ſorts, that muſt ſupply ſuch an infinite 
number of trades and handicrafts, as are always go- 
ing forward; the vaſt quantity of victuals, drink, 
« and fuel that are daily conſumed in it; the walte 
and ſuperfluities that muſt be produced from them; 
the multitudes of horſes and other cattle that are 
always dawbing the ſtreets; the carts, coaches, and 
« more heavy carriages that are perpetually wearing 
and breaking the pavement of them; and above all, 
„ the numberleſs ſwarms of people, that are conti- 
** nually haraſſing and trampling through every part of 
„them; if, I ſay, we mind all theſe, we ſhall find, 
* that every moment mult produce new filth; and 
« conſidering how far diſtant the great ſtreets are from 
«« the river-hde, what coſt and care ſoever be beſtowed 
* to remove the naſtineſs almoſt as faſt as it is made, 
it is impoſſible London ſhould be more cleanly before 
„it is leſs flouriſhing. Now would I aſk, if a good 
„Citizen, in conſideration of what has been 1aid, 
might not aſſent, that dirty ſtreets are a neceſſary 
evil inſeparable from the felicity of London, without 
being the leaſt hindrance to the cleaning of ſhoes, 
and {weeping of ſtreets, and conſequently without 
any prejudice either to the 1 or the ſca- 
„ yingers. But if without any regard to the intereſt or 
** happineſs of the city, the queſtion was put, What 
place I thought molt pleaſant to walk in? No body 
can doubt, but, before the ſtinking ſtreets of London, 
„ I would eſteem a flagrant garden, or a ſhady grove 
«© in the countrey. In the ſame manner, if layin 

© aſide all worldly greatneſs and vain-glory, 1 ſhoul 

„be aſked, where I thought it was ol probable, that 
*« men might enjoy true happineſs, I would prefer a 
++ ſmall peaceable ſociety, in which men neither en- 
"+ vied nor eſteemed by neighbours, ſhould be contented 


Vol. VII. 


his 


* to live upon the natural product of the ſpot they in- 
habit, to a vaſt multitude abounding in wealth and 
power, that ſhould always be conquering others by 
„ their arms abroad, and debauchipg themſelves by 
* foreign luxury at home.” In the Enquiry into the 
Origin of Moral Firtue, he defines man to be an extra- 
dinary jelf/h and headfirong, as well as cunning ani- 
mal (1) ; and tells us (2), at the chief thing, which 
lawgivers and other wiſe men, that have laboured for 
the eſtabliſſ ment of ſociety, hawve endeavoured, has been 
to make the people they were to govern, believe, that it 
was more beneficial for every body to conquer than indulge 
his appetites, and much bester to mind the public than 
what ſeemed his private interefl. As this has always 
been a very difficult taſt, ſo no eloquence has been left un- 
tried to compaſs it; and the Moraliftls and Philoſophers 
of all ages emphyed their utmoſt ſkill to prove the truth 
of fo uſeful an afſertion. But whether mankind would 
have believed it or not, it is not likely that any body could 
have perſuaded them ta diſapprove of their natural in- 
clinations, ar prefer the good of others to their own, if 
at the ſame time he had not ſhewed them an equiya- 
lent, to be enjoyed as a reward for the violence, which by 
Jo doing they of neceſſity muſt commit upon themſelves. 
Thoſe that have under taken to civilize mankind, were not 
ignorant of this : but being unable to give ſo many real 
rewards, as would ſatisfy ail perſons for every indivi- 
dual action, they were forced to contrive an imaginary 
one, that as a general equivalent for the trouble of ſelf- 
denial ſhould ſerve on all occaſions, and without caſting 
any thing either to themſelves or others, be yet a moſt ac- 
ceptable recompence to the receivers. They thoroughly exa- 
mined all the flrength and frailties of our nature, and 
obſerving, that none were either ſo ſavage as not t9 be 
charmed with praiſe, or ſo deſpicable as patiently to bear 
contempt, juſtly concluded, that flattery muſt be the moſt 
powerful argument, that could be uſed to human creatures. 
Making uſe of this bewitching engines, they extolled the 
excellency of our nature above other animals, and ſetting 
forth with unbounded praiſes the wonders of our ſagacity 
and vaſineſs of underſtanding, beſiowed a thouſand enco- 
miums on the rationality of cur ſouls, by the help of 
which we are capable of performing the moſt noble at- 
chievements. Having by this artful way of flattery in- 
finuated themſelves into the hearts of men, they began 
to inſtru them in the notions of honour and ſhame ; re- 
preſenting the one as the worſt of all evils, and the other 
as the higheſt good to which mortals could aſpire. Which 
being done, they laid before them how unbecoming it <11as 
the dignity of ſuck ſublime creatares, to be ſollictilous about 
gratifying thoſe appetites, which they had in common with 
brutes ; and at the ſame time unminaful of thoſe higher 
qualities, that gave them the pre-eminence over ail wi- 
fible Beings. They indeed confeſſed, that thoſe impulſes of 
nature were very preſſing ; that it was troubleſome ta re- 
fit, and very difficult wholly to ſubdue them. But this 
they only uſed as an argument to demonſtrate how glorious 
the conqueſt of them was on the one hand, and how ſcanda- 
lous on the other not to attempt it. He then obſerves (*), 
that, to introduce moreover an emulation amongit 
«« men, they divided the whole ſpecies into two claſſes, 
«« yalltly diftering one from another. The one conſiſted 
« of abject low-minded people, that always hunting 
«« after immediate enjoyment, were wholly incapa- 
4 ble of ſelf.denial, and without regard to the good 
« of others, had no higher aim than their private ad- 
„ vantage; ſuch as being inſlaved by voluptuouſneſs, 
«« yield without reſiſtance to every groſs deſire, and 
« made no ule of their rational faculties but io heighten 
«+ their ſenſual pleaſure. 'Thele vile groveling wre ches, 
« they ſaid, were the droſs of their kind, and having 
„only the ſhape of men, differed from brutes in no- 
«* thing but their outward figure. But the other claſs 
«© was made up of lofty high-ſpirited creatures, that 
„ free from ſordid jelfiſhneis, eſteemed the improve- 
« ments of the mind to be their faireſt poſleſſions; and 
«« ſetting a true value upon themſelves, took no de- 
„light, but in embeliſhing that part in which their 

** excellency 
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(1) Pag. 28. 
(2) Ibis, 


(*) Pag. 30, 31. 
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his book was attacked by ſeveral writers, particularly Dr. Richard Fiddes in the Preface 
to his General Treatiſe of Morality formed upon the Principles of Natural Reaſon only. 
London 1724 in 8vo; by Mr. John Dennis in a piece intitled, Yice and Luxury public 
Miſchiefs : or Remarks on a book intitled, The Fable of the Bees. London 1724 in 8vo ; 
by Willam Law, M. A. in his Remarks upon a late Book intitled, The Fable of the 
Bees, &c. in a Letter to the Author. London 1724 in 8vo; and by Mr, Bluet, in his 
Enquiry whether a general Practice of Virtue tends to the Wealth or Poverty, Benefit or 
Diſadvantage of a People ? In which the Pleas offered by the Author of The Fable of the 
Bees, or private Vices public Benefits, for the Uſefulneſs of Vice and Roguery are con- 
ſidered. With ſome Thoughts concerning a Toleration of public Stews [BJ. London 1725 


in 8vo ; by Mr. Hutchinſon, Author of the Ixguiry into the Original of our 


« excellency conſiſted ; ſuch as deſpiſing whatever they 
% had in common with irrational creatures, oppoſed, 
«© by the help of reaſon, their moſt violent inclinations, 
„and making a continual war with themſelves to pro- 
«* mote the peace of others, aimed at no leſs than the 
« public welfare and the conqueſt of their own 
«© paſſion, 


« Fortior eft qui ſe, quam qui fertiſſima vincit 

« Mania. 
„ Theſe they called the true repreſentatives of their 
« ſublime ſpecies, exceeding in worth the firſt claſs 
* by more degrees, than that itſelf was ſuperior to the 
« beaſts of the field... . It is hardly to be doubted, 
but leſſons and remonſtrances fo ſxilſully adapted to 
« the good opinion man has of himſelf, as thoſe I 
„have mentioned, muſt, if ſcattered amongſt a mul- 
„ titude, not only gain the aſſent of moſt of them, as 
to the {peculative part, but likewiſe induce ſeveral, 
« eſpecially the herceſt, moſt reſolute, and belt among 
them, to endure a thouſand inconveniencies, and un- 
« dergo as many hardſhips, that they may have the 
pleaſure of counting themſelves men of the ſecond 
claſs, and conſequently appropriating to themſelves 
« all the excellencies they have heard of it.” He 
afterwards remarks (3), that they agreed to call every 
thing, which, without regard to the public, man ſhould 
commit to gratify any of his appetites, vice; if in that 
ation there could be obſerved the leaft proſpet, that it 
might either be injurious to any of the ſociety, or ever 
render himſelf leſs ſerviceable to others. And to give 
the name of virtue te every performance, by <uhich man, 
contrary to the impulſe of nature, ſhould endeavour the 
benefit of others, or the conqueſt of his own paſſion, out 
of a rational ambition of being good. He tells us like- 
wile (4), that the nearer wwe ſearch into human nature, 
the more ave ſhall be convinced, that the moral wirtues 
are the political offipring, which flattery begot upon Pride 

[6] Mr. Bluet in his Enquiry whether a general 
practice of Virtue, &c.] In the firſt Section the author 
of the Enquiry endeavours to ſhew, that a general prac- 
tice of morality would enrich a people, which he 
proves from the original of trade, and the ſeveral 
tources of a national wealth. That all kinds of trade 
and employments concerned in providing againſt ro- 
guery, add nothing to the publick wealth. He ſhews 
how all ſuch hands would add to the publick wealth, 
it there were an entire abſence of vice and roguery. 
He remarks upon the great latitude, in which the au- 
thor of the Fable of the Bees has deſended his opinion 
of tie uſefulneſs of evil, and the abſurdity of it. And 
in anſwer to Dr. Mandeville's aſſertion (5), that 20 
ſaciety can be raiſed into @ rich and mighty kingdom, or 
fo raiſed ſubjit in their wealth and power for any conſi- 
derable time, without the wices of man, the author of 
the Enquiry obſerves (6), that it will be readily al- 
„ lowed, that hiſtory furniſhes very few inſtances of 
precured by methods very inconſiſtent with virtue 
and ' morality. The conduct of Alexander at the 
head of his army can as little be juſtified, as that 
of Cartouche and his gang. But then the utmoſt 
he can make of his argument, will be this, that a 
man cannot raiſe ſo large an eſtate by being content 
with his own, as if he plundered his neighbours, 
and had ſufficient power to back him in his outrage; 
and that ſuch plunder cannot happen without the 
«« affiltance of vice and roguery. In ſhort, that it is 
impoſſible to be a mighty robber, without being 
ſomewhat diſhoneſt ; a diſcovery, in which Hamlet 
* has been beforehand with him (7). Lf he could 


A 


«c 


any wide extent of dominion, that was not at firſt 


Ideas of 
Beauty 


« have proved indeed, that no body was the poorer 
« for thus plundered wealth, it would have been a 
ſecret worth communicating to the world; a ſecret 
of great uſe to juſtify the conduct of Miniſters of 
«© State, But with regard to whole ſocieties, he has 
„ yet a much harder taſk. For beſides the pro- 
ving, that no other Prince is the poorer for theſe 
«« plundexed territories, he muſt ſhew, before he can 
* make the leaſt uſe of it, that a wide extent of do- 
«« minion is neceſſary to the wealth and happineſs of the 
« people: And as to that, it muſt be conſidered, that the 
appineſs ofa community is nothing but the happineſs 

of the private individuals who compoſe it. To ſay, that 
a community may be happy, where the private indi- 
viduals are unhappy, is to ſay, that an army may 
be well cloathed, though every fingle man in every 
*« regiment were forced to go naked. It is highly 
abſurd to call a nation happy and flouriſhing, only 
becauſe it makes a figure abroad, and is a terror to 
its neighbours. For the greateſt power and force, 
% that ever any nation has poſſeſſed, either to defend 
„ themſelves, or to offend their neighbours, has been 
* of no real uſe, but as they tended to make each 
individual happy in his private life, by ſecuring to 
him the free and quiet enjoyment of his own. If 
we are to judge by this teſt of the uſe, that new 
acquiſitions of territories are to a ſociety, they will 
be far from ſerving the purpoſes of the author. 
Are private men the more happy or the more weal- 
thy, becauſe their Sovereign has the glory to be a 
„ Conqueror? It is not the grandeur of the Prince, 
that makes the people happy; nor the extent of his 
«« dominions, that make them rich. New provinces 
% may be bought or added every year, and yet the 
eſtates of private men be not at all enlarged by it, 
If one part of a Prince's dominions grow the richer for 
any addition to them, it can only happen by draining 
„the wealth from other parts. All ages and coun- 
tries will afford examples enough of this truth... . 
„% But when a mighty kingdom is fo raiſed, it is by 
no means true, that it cannot ſubſiſt in its wealth 
«© or power, Without the aſſiſtance of vice. I expect, 
it will be ſaid, that power muſt be ſupported by the 
«© methods it was procured. But beſides that this has 
no relation to private vices, (no more indeed has 
the whole objeCtion) it can only be true as to the 
firſt Conquerors themſelves, and will ceaſe afterwards, 
« when a long poſſeſſion and a continued ſubmiſſion 
to the ſucceſlors have repaired the want of juſtice in 
the title of the Conqueror. This, it is probable, has 
been the caſe ſome time or other of every kingdom 
in the world. When this right is once acquired, 
virtue and morality do not exact a tame ſubmiſſion 
to injuries and invaſions from abroad, nor ſtand in 
the way to any publick benefit or happineſs at home. 
Enough has been ſaid to prove the truth of the one 
already ; and as to the other, courage and a love 
of liberty have never yet been reckoned among the 
© number of vices.” In the ſecond Section the author 
of the Enquiry repreſents the monſtrous and unnatural 
account given in ſeveral parts of the Fable of the Bess 
of the origin of moral virtue, and the firſt formation 
of ſociety. In the third Section he conſiders Dr. Man- 
deville's favourite inſtance of the benefit of luxury, and 
obſerves, that the Doctor has called ſeveral things 
luxury, which are not ſo. © If it conſiſts barely, 


„ /ays he (8), in the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of abun- (8) Enqu ek 
« dance, it will be allowed him, that it is not a pub- 36, 37 


lick diſadvantage ; but then it is certain, it is not a 
% private vice. It is ridiculous then to ſay, that the 
ornamental arts would ceaſe or leſſen, by a general 

practice 


9 Enquiry, Dag. 
39. 140, 141. 
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Beauty and Virtue, in ſeveral Papers publiſhed at Dublin, and reprinted in the iſt. Vol. of 
Hibernicus's Letters; by Mr. Archibald Campbel in his APETH-AOTlA, firſt publiſhed by 
Alexander Innes D. D. in his own name, but reclaimed by the true author; and by Mr. 


«« practice of virtue. It is ſo far from being true, as 
he pretends, that no new houſes would be built, 
that on the contrary people might reaſonably afford 
to employ a much greater expence both in building 
and adorning them, as the great and neceſſary ex- 
«« pences, that every man is now put to, in providing 
«** againſt the inconveniences of roguery, would be 
« ſaved by this general practice of virtue, What 
greater immorality is there in the work of the fineſt 
*« chizel or the niceſt plane, than in that of an ax or 
** a ſaw? Painting and gilding have no more diſho- 
„ naſty in them, than in the uſe of dirt and ſtones. 
«+ All the fruits of the earth were deſigned for the 
«« ſervice of man, and his ſkill and capacity in the 
improvement of them were given him by nature, 
«© to make his preſent being eaſy and agreeable to 
0% him in every thing, which does not interfere with the 
* happineſs of a future one. If frugality would not 
«« employ ſo many hands, generoſity (eſpecially when 
«*« aſſiſted by an elegance of taſte) which is equally a 
virtue, certainly would. There is a latitude even 
in virtues, which leaves room for all the conveni- 
«+ ences, that he ſuppoſes are the effects of avarice 
and 12 + + But if luxury conſiſts in the 

exceſs of eaſe and pleaſure, or in the abuſe of plenty, 
or in a greater expence than is proportioned to peo- 
ple's circumſtances and fortunes (for what is commonly 
called luxury includes all theſe) it is both a private vice 
and a publick prejudice. Too much indulgence in 
«« eaſe and ſenſual pleaſure may indiſpoſe the mind for 
reflection, and the body for labour; beſides a train 
of other vices they naturally lead to. . On the 
other hand, I believe it will be found, that nothing 
«« is truly and properly luxury, that is conſiſtent with 
© a man's health or fortune, or that is not attended 
« with ſome other crime, or the negle&t of ſome 
other duty. But when to the ſorts of luxury men- 
<«« tioned above, is joined a greater expence than men's 
« fortunes will allow of, the poverty and ruin of a 
« country are the unavoidable effects of it: in this 
«« ſenſe of the word, the luxury of one age affects fu- 
„ture ones as certainly and neceſſarily as the extra- 
«« vagance of a father makes the ſon poor, or as the 
«© excels of expence one year produces a greater ſcar- 
city the next.” The author then proves, that every 
kind of real luxury is greatly miſchievous; and ſhews 
from the nature of foreign trade, or exports and im- 
ports, how laviſhneſs affefts a people. He examines 
Dr. Mandeville's Paradox, that Holland has not grown 
rich by the help of frugality ; and expoſes the abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing, that trugality ſhould inrich every 
ſingle family, and impoveriſh a number of thoſe fa- 
milies joined together in ſociety. He aſſerts, that luxu- 
ry and extravagance, and not too much money, have 
impoveriſhed Spain ; and remarks, that Dr. Mande- 
ville has confounded the notions of luxury and wealth, 
and defined the one for the other. He explains the 


uſe of laws to prevent the exportation of coin, and 


ſhews that they are truly and properly ſumptuary laws. 
He explains likewiſe the nature and uſe of foreign 
exchange. In the fourth Section he conſiders Dr. 
Mandeville's inſtance of the uſefulneſs of duelling ; 


and propoſes a method to prevent it, and yet ſecure 


thoſe advantages, which the Doctor ſuppoſes to be ow- 
ing to duelling ; and he obſerves, that though this 
were impoſſible, yet as theſe ſame advantages would 
be better obtained by a ſtrit practice of all moral du- 
ties, therefore the inſtance itſelf is not at all to his pur- 
poſe. In the fifth Section he ſhews the badneſs of Dr. 
Mandeville's opinions with regard to morality and reve- 
lation, and the prevaricating manner, in which he has 
defended them. In the ſixth Section he lays down 
ſome thoughts concerning a toleration of public ſtews, 
and conſiders the reaſons, which Dr. Mandeville has 
offered in the favour of them; and he obſerves (9), 
« that vices as well as virtues may be obſerved to 
„ have a connexion with one another. For nothing 
can make a man. honeſt or virtuous: but a regard to 
«+ {ome religious or moral principles. Now the obli- 
«« gation to all virtues is the ſame ; the ſame God and 
the ſame voice of nature that ſays, do not kill, and 


William 


* do not ſlcal, having ſaid alſo do not commit adulte- 


*« others; or in other words, an habitual diſregard to 
virtue in any one inſtance will make the practice of 
it ſeem of leſs conſequence in all. If this be true 
with regard to different vices, it is yet more imme- 
„ diately ſo as to the ſeveral degrees of the ſame 
vice. 'To apply this to the caſe in hand. As 
there is plainly a modeſty implanted in our nature, 
and intended as a fence againſt the commiſſion of 
vice, ſo it is particularly ttrong in the inſtance of 
* lewdneſs. It is naturally as prevalent in men as 
in women, though cuſtom has been ſo kind to the 
one, as to make the breach of it be thought a leſs 
crime than in the others. This is very much 
ſtrengthened by a pleaſure (or to give it the worſt 
turn, a vanity) atiſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
innocence. When any one has found his endeavours 
to conquer his inclinations prove ſucceſsful hither- 
to, it mult encourage him the better to guard a- 
gainſt temptations tor the future. But when this 
tence is once broken through, as the ſecond treſpaſs 
will be committed with much leſs violence to him- 
*« {elf than the firſt, ſo the tranſitions from one de- 
gree of vice to another will ſeem eaſy to him: 
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„ ry (x). So that a man's indulging himſelf in one (x) Mark x. 19, 
vice will naturally lead him on to the commiſſion of and, James ii. 11, 


* Nullus enim magni Sceleris Labor ()). This is more ( Jur. Sat 14, 


eſpecially true, where vice is countenanced by au- 
thority. For in that caſe, Nemo ſatis credit tantum 
delinguere quantum permittat, adeo indulgent ſibi latias 
ii. It will be but a wreiched excuſe for the Ma- 
„ giltrate, when he finds this licence abuſed and 
* ſtretched beyond the original deſign of it, to ſay, 
Hæc ego nunguam mandavi ; for the anſwer will for 
ever hold true, Mentis cauſa male tamen ejt & origo 
+ penes te. When any one finds his irregular defires 
ate heightened by his encouragement, or aſſiſted by 
his connivance, it will not be in the Magiſtrate's 
power to ſtop him in his progreſs, or to fix the 
«« particular bounds of vice, which he ſhall not paſs ; 
Duem ſi revoces, ſul ſiſtere neſcit, Et te contempto ra- 
pitur metiſue reliftis, If it were poſſible, a young 
fellow at firſt ſetting out could have before his eyes 
all the conſequences, that an indulgence of his luſt 
would ever be attended with ; the ruin of women, 
the diſhonour of families, the wrong to huſbands, 
and the torment and diſeaſes it might bring upon 
himſelf; I ſay, if all this were preſented to his 


view, while he is yet innocent, he muſt be ſhocked 


at the horror of the ſcene, and would naturally re- 
*« ſolve againſt the commiſſion even of the leſſer de- 


«« grees of vice, if ſuch an exceſs of guilt mult be 


„the fatal effects of it. Now a conſtant habit in any 
* leſſer degrees of this vice is the ready road to all 
«© miſchief. It debauches the mind, drowns reflection. 
and lays conſcience aſleep; by which means the 
" reſs he makes in vice is ſcarce preceptible even 
* to himſelf.” In the inſtance commonly looked upon as 
the leaft criminal fort of lewdneſs, it ought to be conſi- 
dered, that every one, who freguents publick flews, or 
deals in random Amours ſets, out with an uncertainty 
whether the woman he has to do with be a wife or 
no; and from an uncertainty whether joe is ſo or no, he 
will by degrees grow very little ſhocked at a certainty that 
ſhe is ſo. It is but the ſame crime be may have. been 
guilty of before; and «when be is fure of that, what 
greater guilt can there be in a commerce with one man's 
wife than another's ? Till at laſt the wife of his gwn 
friend, if he has opportunities. for attacking her virtue, 
and ſell enough to prevail, ſhall fall a ſacrifice to his 
luſt, who at firſt ſetting out never dreamt of any greater 
crime, than what paſſes under the gentle name of ſimple 
fornication. The aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrate auill make 
the progreſs in this vice ſtill eaſier. It will be ſome ſort 
of excuſe to people not much given to thinking ( and God 
knows, a very flender excuſe will paſs with moſt men 
upon theſe occaſions ) that the Magiſtrate bimſelf allows 
of this practice. There can be no great harm ſure in 
what our Governors themſelves, who ought to knoxw beſt, 
are pleaſed to encourage. If there is a danger of commit- 
ting Adaltery in theſe tolerated houſes, it is a danger 1hey 
themſelves 
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(10) Enquiry, 
vag. 162, 


(11) The Di- 


M A N 


William Warburton in the firſt book of an excellent work of his publiſned this yeae 
1 7 38 in 8vo under the title of, The Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated on the Princi- 
ples of a Religious Deiſt, from the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future State of Reward 
and Puniſhment in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation [C]. His notions were likewiſe animadverted 


themſelves art apprized of, and let them anfeer for the 
guilt of it. Theſe are the poor ſhifts the generality of 
young and gay people (ſuch, I mean, who are not ſo 
hardened as to want mo excuſe; at all) would be apt to 
take up with ; which, if they do not prove themſelves 
very innocent, do however ſhew their Governors to be 
very faulty in laying ſuch temptations in their way. 
The author afterwards obſerves (10), that however 
violent or irreſiſtible the deſire may be, that each 
«« ſex has to the other, it was given them by nature 
*« for wiſe and neceſſary purpoſes. And the wiſdom 
and policy of all Governments have fallen in with 
„ this natural inclination, by giving all poſſible en- 
„ couragement to marriage. But the deſign of each 
2 — be in a great meaſure diſappointed, if thoſe 
1 natural deſires could be ſo commodiouſly ſatisfied 
„er e But unmarried women are 
„ not the only people, that would ſuffer from theſe 
„ ſtews. It would be impoſſible to provide againſt 
** huſbands frequenting them; and as this would na- 
*«* turally occaſion, ſo it would in ſome meaſure juſtify 
« a return of the ſame kind from their wives. Again, 
«« political writers ſeem all to agree, that numbers of 
" pom increaſe a national wealth ; which is certain- 
iy true, as long as there is any room for improving 
their own ſoil, or extending their commerce to ad- 
„vantage. But publick ſtews greatly leſſen the num- 
„ber of births; which is apparent as well from the 
** hindrance they give to marriage, as from the diſeaſes 
* they occaſion, and the feeble conſtitutions they en- 
tail vpon the ſcanty poſterity, that is generally de- 
*« rived from ſuch debauched parents.” In the laſt 
Section, he conſiders Dr. Mandeville's objections againſt 
Charity-Schools. 

[C] by Mr. Villiam Warburton in the firſt bock of 
- + + » The Divine Legation of Moſes, &c.] He 
undertakes (11), in a few words to ſhew the admirers of 


wine Legation of the low impure buffoonry and childiſh rhetoric of our 


2 * author, whom he ſtiles a wordy declaimer, that his 
. page 79, 
heres 


whole work is nothing but one continued heap of falſhoods 
and abſurdities. I. Firſt then, ſays he, it is to be obſer- 
ved, that, though his general pofition be, that private 
vices are public benefits; jet in his provf of it, he all 
along explains it by vice only in a certain meaſure, and 
to a certain degree. And as all other writers have de- 
ducea the obligation on private men in ſociety to be wir- 
tuous, and on the Magiſtrate ſeverely to puniſh vice, from 
the malignity of the nature of vice; ſo he inforces this 
obligation on beth from the malignity of exceſs. And in- 
deed he had been fit only for Bedlam, had he not ſeen 
the neceſſity of this reſtriction. Now we require no more 
to evince the falſbond of that aſſertion, which his whole 
book is written to pert. namely that vice is abſolutely 
neceſſary for a rich and powerful ſociety. For whatſoever 
75 abſolutely neceſſary to the vel] being of another, muſt 
be fo by its eſſential properties; the uſe of which thing 
ail be then in proportion to its degree. And this the 
common moraliſis obſerve of virtue with regard to the 
fate. But <whatſoever is uſeful to another only when 
in a certain degree, is not ſo by its efſential properties; 
if not by its efſential properties, then of courſe by accident 
only; and if by accident, not neceſſary. From hence it 
will appear, that a great and powerful community, 
which is in itſelf a natural good, and as ſuch defirable, 
may procure and preſerve its grandeur without vice, 
though wice ſo frequently contributes to it. Becauſe its 
uſe not ariſing from its eſſential qualities, but from ſome 
accidental circumſtance attending it, may be ſupplied by 
Jemething that is not vice, attended with the ſame cir- 
cumſtance. As for inſtance the conſumption of the produds 
of nature and art is the circumſtance, that makes ſtates 
flouriſhing. Now if this can be found in ations not na- 
turally vicious, then may a flate become rich and power- 
ful without the aſſiſtance of vice. That this circum- 
ſiance may in fat be found in action, not vicious, will 
next be ſhewn, Il. © The author deſcending to the 
** enumeration of his proofs, appears plainly to have 
©* ſeen, that vice in general was only accidentally 
productive of good; and therefore avoids entering 
into an examination of the ſeveral particulars, but 
: 3 


upon 


* ſelefs out of his favourite tribe, /uxury, to ſupport 
his execrable paradox; and on this alone reſts his 
„ cauſe. By the aſſiſtance of this ambiguous term he 
„ keeps ſomething like an argument on foot, even 
« when he has left all the reit of his vices to ſhift 
« for themſelves. And it muſt be owned, there 15 
no word more inconſtantiy and capriciouſly applied 
* to particular actions, or of more uncertain mean- 
ing, when denominating thoſe actions, than the 
« word /uxury, For in the abſtract it is, like all 
« other moral modes, of the moſt exact determined 
« ſignification, and means the abuſe of the gifts of 
« providence. The difficulty is only to know what 
„is an abuſe. Men have two ways of eſtimating it; 
*« the one, by the principles of natural Religion; the 
„other, by the poſitive in/litutions of revealed. Thoſe 
« principles all men are reaſonably agreed in; but 
concerning theſe in/itutions, there are variety of 
« ſets and opinions, in which ſuperſtition and fana- 
„ ticiſm have much influence. Conſequently, thoſe, 
„ who eſtimate luxury by this latter rule, muſt differ 
« extremely about it, and run into great obſcurity and 
« confuſion. And amongſt fo great diverſity of opi- 
„ nions, it would be ſtrange indeed, if ſome or other 
* had not ideas of luxury, that would ſerve the molt 
«« monſtrous hypotheſis; and much ſtranger, if fo 
*« corrupt a Writer did not take the advantage of 
„ them. And now, reader, obſerve the malice and 
*« cunning of the man, Furſt, in order to perplex and 
*« obſcure our idea of /uxury, he hath laboured, in 
„a previous diſſertation on the origin of moral wirtur, 
% to deſtroy theſe very principles, by whoſe ſole al- 
«« fiſtance we can clear and aſcertain that idea; where 


« he decries and ridicules the eſſential difference of 


*« things, the eternal notions of right and wrong; 
„ and makes moral virtue, which common moralitts 
„ deduce therefrom, the offspring only of craft and 
„ pride. Nothing now being left to fix the idea of 
« Juxury, but the poſitive precepts of Chriſtianity, 
*« and have ftript theſe of their only true and infa/lb/e 
« interpreter, the principles of natural Religion; ic 
„ was eaſy to bribe them to ſpeak any ablurdities he 
* could take hold of, and as eaſy to find theſe abſurdi- 
*« ties ſupported by the ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm of 
*« thoſe many ſects and parties, who deſpiſing the prin- 
«*« ciples of natural Religion of Nature, as the weak 
and beggarly elements, ſoon came to regard the natu- 
« ral appetites, as the graceleſs furniture of he o/d 
% man with his affetions and luſts, Having got Chri- 
5 ſtianity at this diſadvantage, he impoiſons all its 
«« precepts, by giving us, for true and genuine Goſpel, 
„ that commentitious phantom of it, raiſed by the hy- 
«« pocriſy of Monks, and the Miſanthropy of Aſcetics; 
* which condemns, for abuſe, all uſe of the gifts of 
«« providence further than the bare neceſſaries of life. 
«« Hereby every thing becomes luxury, that is more 
* than that; an idea of it, that exactly fitted our au- 
„ thor's hypotheſis, For if no ſtate can be rich and 
« powerful, while its members ſeek only a bare ſub- 
« fiſtence; and, if what is more than a bare ſubſiſt- 
«« ence, be luxury, and luxury be vice, the conſequence, 
«« you ſee, comes in pat, private wices are public bene- 
„ fits. Here you have the ſole iſſue of all this tumour 
« of words. But it is hard to think, that a writer, 
« who diſcovers ſo much depravity of heart, had not 
% further ends in this wicked repreſentation of natu- 
«© ral and revealed Religion. He certainly had, for 
* he gains by it theſe two conſiderable advantages, 
„the fixing in his followers a prepoſſeſſion for vice, 
and a prejudice againit Chriſtianity. For what 
is ſtronger in favour of vice, than that there 
« js really no ſuch thing as moral duty? Whar 
« more in diſcredit of Chriſtianity, than that all 
* the enjoyments of life are condemned by it as 
« vices?” But true Chriſtianity, as delivered by 
its author and his diſciples, is quite another thing than 
what bigats and fanatics are wont to repreſent it. I. 
enjoins and forbids nothing in moral practice, but what 
natural Religion had before enjoined and forbid. Neither 
indeed could it, becauſe one of God's revelations cannot 
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upon by Dr. George Berkeley, now Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, in his Alciphron; or 
the Minute Philoſopher, printed at London in 1732. Upon this our author publiſhed 
the ſame year at London in 8vo, A Letter to Dion, occaſioned by his Book called Alciphron, 
or the Minute Philoſopher. By the Author of the Fable of the Bees [DJ. And another 
) Some Re- Writer tells us (a), that the ſecond dialogue in the Minute Philoſopher, «+ deſigned chiefly 
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% for an anſwer to the Fable of the Bees, is as chicaning, as looſe and as unfair, as an 
other part of this incoherent medley. For inſtead of anſwering what the Author of 
the Fable of the Bees really ſays, he ſuppoſes him to have ſaid things, which he does 


« not ſay, and anſwers them. , . . The Letter to Dion amply ſets forth the want of can- 
« dour in the Minute Philoſopher, with regard to the Author of the Fable of the Bees; 
«© who therein defends himſelf with that life, wit, ſpirit, good humour, and pleaſant- 
de neſs, which every body muſt allow to be the characteriſtics of all his writings. But 
« at the ſame time that this wanton author expoſes the ſophiſtry of his Commentator, I 
«« cannot ſay he makes uſe of none in the defence of his own text. His explanation of 
ce the title of his books is forced; and his apology for that part of it relating to public 
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eontradi another ; and becauſe he gave us the firſt to 
judge all others by. Accordingly we find, that though 
it be indeed one of the great ends of Chriſtianity, (ub not 
the main and peculiar end, as abe ſhall ſhew hereafter ) 
to advance the practice of moral virtue among men; 
holy Scripture does not contain any regular or complete 
Ae or digeſt of moral laws ; the occaſional precepts 
there delivered, how excellent and divine ſoever, ariſing 
only from the conjectures and circumſtances, that were 
the ſubje of thoſe preachings and writings, in which 
fuch precepts are found. For the reſt, for à general 
knowledge of the whole body of moral duty, the great 
Pande of the law of Nature is held open by them to 
be ſearched and fludied. Finally, ſays the Apoſtle Paul, 
whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are ho- 
neſt, whatſoever things are jaſt, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, think on 
(that is ſtudy) theſe things. But where vicious cuſtom 
or perverſe interpreters had depraved the Religion of na- 
ture, there particular care was token to remove the rub- 
biſh of time and malice, and to reſtore the injured mo- 
ralities to their primitive ſimplicity and ſplendor. The 
Religion of nature then being reflored, and made the rule 
to explain and interpret the occaſional precepts of Chri- 
ftianity ; what is luxury by natural Religion, that and 
that only muſt be luxury by revealed. So that a true 
and preciſe definition, which this auriter, triumphing in 
the obſeurity, which by theſe arts he hath thrown over 
the term, thinks impoſſible to be given, ſo as not to ſuit 
aui th his hypotheſis, is eaſily ſettled. Luxury ts the 
uſing (and thereby abuſing ) the gifts of Providence, 
to the injury of the uſer, either in his perſon or for- 
tune; or to the injury of any other, towards whom 
he ſtands in any Relation, which obliges him to aid 
and aſſiſtance. But now it is moſt evident, even from 
the very inflances this writer brings of the public ad- 
wantages of conſumption, which he indiſeriminately and 
therefore falſly calls luxury, that the utmoſt conſumption 
may be made, and fo all the ends of a rich and powerful 
ſociety ſerved, without injury to the uſer, or of any one, 
to whom he ſtands related; conſequently without luxury 
and without vice. When the conſumption is attended 
with ſuch injury, then it becomes luxury, then it becomes 
a vice. But then let us take notice, that this wice, like 
all others, is fo far from 21 advantageous to ſociety, 
that it is the moſt certain bane and ruin of it. I. 
aba this luxury, that deſiroyed imperial Rome. And 
the very definition of it given above tells us the man- 
ner how ; namely, by enervating the body, debauching 
the mind, beggaring the fertune, and bringing in the prac- 
tice of univerſal rapine and injuſtice. But the wretched 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing luxury beneficial to ſociety cannot be 
better expoſed, than by confidering, that as luxury is the 
abufing the gifts of Providence, to the injury of thoſe, to 
whom ce ſtand related, and as the publick is that, to 
which every man flands neareſt related; the conſequence 
of this is, that luxury is at one and the ſame time be- 
neficial and injurious to the publick. Nor can the abſur- 
dity I here charge upon him be evaded by ſaying it is de- 
auced from a propoſition of his, and a definition of mine 
ſet together. Becauſe, however we may differ, whether 
the uſe of things, where no one is injured, be luxury ; 
yet wwe both agree in this, that <ohere there is that injury 
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There are many more inſtances one might give of the ſame kind.“ 


The 


in the uſe, it is luxury; and luxury in this ſenſe be holds to 
be beneficial to ſociety. The caſe I here put of luxury's 
injuring the public, by depriving the State of that 

aid and aſſiſtance from particulars, which the relation 
they ſtand in to it, requires them to give, 15 no 
imaginary or unlikely ſuppoſition. This effect of 
luxury it was, that contributed, more immediately 
than any other, to the deſtruction of the Roman 
«« ſtate. For in the laſt ſtruggles for liberty by a few 
** againſt the humour of a — ver luxurious people, 

when nothing but a ſufficient fund was wanting to 
enable thoſe godlike men to reſtore the Republic, 
the richeſt citizens, who yet wiſhed well to their 
country, could not be prevailed on to retrench from 
their private luxury, to ſupport the public in this 
critical exigency ; which therefore ſhaken by the 
luxury of its enemies, fell, now a facrifice to the 
luxury of its friends. In a word then, it is not luxu- 
ry, but the conſumption of the products of nature 
and art, that is of ſo high benefit to ſociety. That 
this latter may well be, without the former, ap- 
pears plainly from the definition given above. Alf 
* the difference is, and that a very eſſential one, when 
* the conſumption is made without luxury, infinitely 

greater numbers ſhare in it ; when it becomes luxu- 
ry, it is confined to few. The reaſon of this, and 
the different effects this different conſumption muſt 
have on the public, is moſt evident. Had the con- 
ſumption of the commodities and products of Greece, 
when conquered, which ſure were neceſſary to ren- 
der the Romans polite and wealthy, been equally 
made by that people, it would have been extremely 
« beneficial. But being unjuſtly claimed by one part, 

excluſive of the reſt, it became luxury and deſtruc- 
“ tion. The Roman hiſtorian ſhews us how it was 
brought about; 1b; primum inſuevit extrcitus populi 
Romani amare, potare, ſgna, tabulas pitas, waſa 
cælata mirari, ea privatim ac publice rapere, delubra 


« ſpoliare, ſacra profanaque omnia polluere. Till at 
length, 
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% Luxuria incubuit, victumgue alciſcitur Orbem.“ 


[D] 4 letter to Dion, occaſioned by his book called Al- 
ciphron or the Minute Philoſopher.] In this piece our 


author obſerves (+), that whoever reads the ſecond dia- (t] Pag. a, 3. 


logue of the Minute Philaſpber, will not find in it 
„any real quotations from my book, ſays he, either 
«« ſtated or examined into; but that the wicked tenets 


ſuch notions and ſentiments, as firſt my enemies, to 
render me odious, and afterwards common fame 
«* had already fathered upon me, though not to be 
«« met with in any part of my book; or elſe, that 
they are ſpiteful inferences and invidious comments, 
which others before you, without juſtneſs or neceſſity, 
had drawn from and made upon what I had inno- 
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«* cently ſaid. . . . If Dion had read the Fable of the. 


«© Bees, he would not have ſuffered ſuch lawleſs liber- 
« tines as Alciphron and Lyficles to have ſheltered them- 
ſelves under my wings ; but he would have demon- 
« ſtrated to them, that my principles diftered from 
« theirs as ſunſhine does from darkneſs,” 
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and vile aſſertions there juſtly expoſed, are either 
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The writer then propoſes a ſketch of an Anſwer to the Fable of the Bees [E]. Another 
writer likewiſe, in a piece intitled, Philemon to Hydaſpes ; relating to a ſecond converſation 
with Hortenſius upon the ſubject of falſe Religion; in which is aſſerted the general lawful- 
neſs of pleaſure, and the extravagant ſeverities of ſome religious tems are ſhewn to be a 
direft contradiction to the natural appointment and conſtitution of things, obſerves b), that 
London 1737in ** the falſe notion of confounding ſuperfluities and vices is what runs through Dr. Man- 
* « deville's whole book, otherwiſe (as all that author's pieces are) very ingeniouſly writ- 
<« ten.” Dr. Mandeville publiſhed in 1728 the ſecond part of the Fable of the Bees. 
He was alſo author of ſeveral other treatiſes, particularly of The Virgin unmaſked, c. 
London 1709 in 8vo. Free Thoughts on Religion. London 1720 in 8vo. An Enquiry 
into the Cauſes of the frequent Executions at Tyburn, London 1725 in 8vo, firſt printed in 
the Britiſh Journal; A Treatiſe of the Hypochondriac Paſſions , and An Enquiry into the 
Origin of Honour and Uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity in War [I], London 1732 in 8vo. 


[E] The writer then propoſes a ſketch of an anſaver 
to the Fable of the Bees.) In the firſt place, ſays he (), 
T would not have denied, but that the author of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees had told a great many truths; but 1 
would have ſaid, and have proved too, that he had, 
like Rochefoucault, told a great many diſagreeable ones, 
and what are much leſs fit to be told, than if they <were 
not truths. I would have ſaid, that his endeawvouring to 
ſew, that people do actions they have reafon to be proud 
of, from motives, which, if rightly ſcrutinized, they 
ewould have reaſon to be aſhamed of, will never con- 
tribute to the multiplying ſuch ations. And that if 
attions, which are beneficial to mankind and ſociety, - 
ten proceed from the ſame principles, with ſome, that 
are detrimental, it  vould be more for the benefit of the 
world to have ſuch ſources lie concealed; as the diſcovery 
of theſe two flreams, flowing from the ſame fountain, 
awill take away one of the chief inducements many people 
bawe for doing what is good; which is the pride and 
the wanity of being thought to af upon better, nobler, 
and more laudable principles than their neighbours. If it 
could be proved, that Hereftratus, who fired the temple 
of Epheſus, and Decius, wvho threw himſelf, for the 
fake of his country, into the gulph that opened in Rome, 
acted both from the ſame motive, and were equally in- 
uenced by the wanity of being mentioned in hiſtory, and 
perpetuating their names to poſterity, for as long as thoſe 
of Rome and Epheſus ſhould be known ; if this, 1 ſay, 
could be demonſtrated, I would be glad to aſe the author 
of the Fable of the Bees, whether he thinks it would 
promote and encourage that virtue called the love of one's 
country, to eo, that the moſt renowned Patriot in 
antiquity, and the moſt infamous Incendiary, were in the 
fame way of thinking, and atuated by the ſame paſſion ? 
If it would not, the concluſion is obvious 3 and ve muſt 
either allow, that it would be an improper topic for ſpe- 
culation to examine ſuch a propoſition, and of diſſervice 
to any community to prove it; or he muſt deny, that the 
ſpirit of patriotiſm ig of any uſe to that ſociety, where 
it is moſt in force. Neither can I agree with the 
author of the Fable of the Bees even in the funda- 
„mental principle of his whole book, which is, 
* that private vices are public benefits, I do not 
mean, that I cannot agree with him according to 
the ludicrous expoſition he has made of it in his 
Letter to Dion; but as he has really explained it by 
the tenor, ſcope, and drift of the whole original book. 
If he went no farther than to ſay, that luxury is in- 
«© ſeparable from what is called a rich flouriſhing na- 
tion, and that a proſperous people are generally vi- 
cious in proportion to their proſperity ; perhaps his 
«« aſſertion might be too well founded. But when he 
«« ſays, their vices and their luxury (in order to take 
«© off the odium of theſe two names) are the occaſion 
of their wealth and proſperity, I think he miſtakes, 
and carries his encomiums on vice and luxury too 
far. For though luxury is too often the conſequence 
«« of proſperity, I cannot agree, that it is always the 
<« ſource of it. I think it is the child of proſperity, 
but not the parent; and that the vices, which grow 
« upon a flouriſhing people, are not the means, by 
Which they became ſo. The Romans were origi- 
« nally a hardy, rough, robuſt, warlike, induſtrious 
people. From their induſtry and hardineſs they grew 
powerful; from being powerful, they grew rich ; 
« from their riches they grew luxurious and vicious; 
and from a long courſe of vice and luxury, they de- 
generated {till * into the moſt ſcandalous cor- 
« ruption and the moſt abandoned profligacy ; till at 


He 


« laſt this degeneracy (enervated as they were both in 
* body and mind) brought them to ſlavery, decay, 
and ruin. But by this gradation it ſhould ſeem to 
*« me, not that they were rich and flouriſhing, becauſe 
« they were vicious and luxurious; but that they were 
vicious and luxurious from being rich and flouriſhing : 
and this progreſs from lowlineſs to grandeur, and 
from grandeur to decay, ſhews, that though their 
« vices proceeded from their opulence, yet their opu- 
* lence proceeded from their virtues ; and that /uxury 
laid the foundation, not of their proſperity, but of 
« their ruin. The ſame progreſs, that appears in the 
revolution and viciſſitude of this great ſtate, may be 
often ſeen too in the fortunes of particular people. 
« A laborious, ingenious, induſtrious man of low birth 
«« grows rich; his riches produce plenty; plenty, in- 
«« dulgence ; indulgence, repletion ; and repletion, 
* lazineſs, and diſeaſes. And it would be juſt as fair 
„and as well reaſoned, to ſay, that this man's diſ- 
„ eaſes, which were the effects of his riches, were the 
*« occaſion of them; as to ſay, that the luxury and 
«« vices of a ſtate, which are the fruits of its proſperity, 
« are the ſeeds of it,” 

[FJ An Enquiry into the Origin of Honour &c.] 
In the preface, he tells us, © that he takes it for 
«« granted, that a Chriſtian is not bound to believe any 
*« thing to have been of divine inſtitution, that has not 
been declared to be ſuch in Holy Writ. Yet great 
* offence, ſays he, has been taken at an eſſay in the 
«« firſt part of the Fable of the Bees, called, An Enguiry 
into the Origin of Moral Virtue, notwithſtanding the 
«« great caution it is wrote with. Since then it is 
thought criminal to ſurmiſe, that even heathen vir- 
* tue was of human invention, and the reader in the 
following dialogues will find me to perſiſt in the opi- 
* nion, that it was; I beg his patience to peruſe what 
« J have to fay for myſelf on this head, which is all I 
* ſhall trouble him with here. The word morality is 
either ſynonymous with virtue, or ſignifies that 
«« part of Philoſophy, which treats of it, and teaches 
the regulation of manners; and by the words mora! 
« wirtue I mean the ſame thing, which I believe every 
* body elſe does. I am likewiſe fully perſuaded, that 
*« to govern ourſelves according to the dictates of rea- 
ce ſon is far better, than to indulge the paſhons with- 
s out ſtop or controul ; and conſequently, that virtue 
« js more beneficial than vice, not only for the peace 
and real happineſs of ſociety in general, but likewiſe 
for the temporal felicity of every individual member 
« of it, abſtract from the conſideration of a future 
« ſtate, I am moreover convinced, that all wiſe men 
« ever were and ever will be of this opinion; and I 
« ſhall never oppoſe any body, who ſhall be pleaſed to 
call this an eternal truth.” He then proceeds 70 
make a ſhort grammatical reflection on the ſounds or 
letters cue make uſe of to expreſs this rational management 
of ourſelves; and obſerves, ** that the word moral with- 
* out doubt comes from mos, and ſignifies every thing 
«© that relates to manners; that the word ethic is ſyno- 
« nymous with moral, and is derived from #9, 
« which is exactly the ſame in Greek, that mos is in 
« Latin. That the Greek for virtue is *Apery, which is 
derived from Aris the God of war, and properly ſig- 
« nifies martial virtue, The ſame word in Latin, if 
« we believe Cicero, comes from wir, and the ge- 
« nuine ſignification likewiſe of the word virtus is for- 
« titude.” He remarks likewiſe, that at jfr/t nothing 
was meant by virtue but daring and intrepidity right or 
wrong 3 and that upon due conſideration of w Le 
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He died in January 1734, aged between ſixty and ſeventy years, 
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has ſaid, it will be 74 to imagine, how and why, to think abflratly, and cannot forbeay mixing their 
ſoon after fortitude had been honoured with the name of own meanneſs and imbecillities with the ideas they 
virtue, all the other branches of conqueſt over ourſelves form of the ſupreme Being. There is no virtue 
ewere dignified with the ſame title. e may ſee in it that has a name, but it curbs, regulates, or ſubdues 
likewiſe, ſays he, the reaſon of what I have always ſo © ſome paſſion, that is peculiar to human nature; and 
firenuouſly inſiſted upon, vix. that no practice, no action therefore to ſay, that God has all the virtues in the 
or quality, how uſeful or beneficial ſoever they may be ** higheſt perfections, wants as much the apology, 
in themſelves, can ever deſerve the name of virtue, ow ** that it is an expreſſion accommodated to vulgar ca- 
ſpeaking, where there is not a palpable ſelf-denial to be ** pacities, as that he has hands and feet, and is an- 
feen. In tradt of time, the ſenſe of the word virtus re- gry, For as God has not a body, nor any thing 
ceived ftill a greater latitude, and it figmfied worth, that is corporeal belonging to his eſſence; ſo he 1s 
ſtrength, authority, and goodneſs of all kinds. Plautus entirely free from paſſions and frailties. With what 
makes uſe of it for aſſiſtance; virtute Deüm, by the ** propriety then can we attribute any thing to him 
help of the Gods. By degrees it was applied not only to © that was invented, or at leaſt ſignifies a ſtrength or 
brutes, Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum virtus, but ability to conquer or govern paſſions and frailties ? 
likewiſe to things inanimate, and was made uſe of to ex- The Holineſs of God, and all his perfections, as 
| preſs the power and peculiar qualities of vegetables and © well as the beatitude he exiſts in, belong to his na- 
minerals of all forts, as it continues to be to this day; © ture; and there is no virtue but is acquired. It ſig- 
the virtue of the loadſfione, the virtue of opium, Fc. It ** nifies nothing to add, that God has thoſe virtues 
is highly probable, that the word moral either in Greek © in the higheſt perfection; let them be what they 
or Latin never was thought of, before the ſignification of *©* will, as to perſection, they muſt till be vir- 
the wword virtue had been extended ſo far beyond its ori- tues, which, for the aforeſaid reaſons, it is im- 
ginal; and then in ſpeaking of the wirtues of our ſpe- ** pertinent to aſcribe to the Deity. Our thoughts 

' cies, the addition of that epithet became neceſſary to of God ſhould be as worthy of him as we are able 
denote the relation they had to our manners, and diſtinguiſh ** to frame them; and as they cannot be adequate to his 
them from the properties and efficacy of plants, _ Sc. * preatneſs, ſo they ought at leaſt to be abſtract from 
which were likewiſe called wirtues. . : . . Moral, for „ every thing, that does or can belong to filly reptile 
ought 1 know, may now fignify virtue in the ſame man- man. And it is ſufficient, whenever we venture to 
ner and for the ſame reaſon that panic ſignifies fear. * ſpeak of a ſubjet ſo immenſely far beyond our | 
That this conjeAure or opinion of mine ſhould be detra?- „ reach, to ſay, that there is a perfe& and complete | 
ing from the dignity of moral virtue, or have a tendency ** goodneſs in the Divine Nature, infinitely ſurpaſſing | 
to bring it into diſrepute, I cannot ſee. I have already ** not only the higheſt perfection which the moſt vir- | 
owned, that it ever guat and ever will be preferable to ** tuous men can arrive at, but likewiſe every thing, 
vice in the opinion of all wiſe men. But to call virtue ** that mortals can conceive about it. I recommend the 
it/elf eternal, cannot be done without a firangely fgura- ** foregoing paragraph to the conſideration of the ad- 
tive way of ſpeaking. There is no doubt, but all mathe- * vocates for the eternity and divine original of virtue, 
matical truths are eternal, yet they are taught ; and ſome © aſſuring them, that if I am miſtaken, it is not ow- 
of them are very abſtruſe, and all the knowledge of them ne- © ing to any perverſeneſs of my will, but want of un- 
ver was acquired without great labour and depth of thought. © derſtanding. The opinion, that there can be no 
Euclid had his merit; and it does not appear, that the doc- © virtue without ſelf-denial is more advantageous to 
trine of the fluxions wwas known before Sir Iſaac Newton ** ſociety than the contrary doctrine, which is a vaſt 
diſcowered that conciſe way of computation. And it is © inlet to hypocriſy, as I have ſhewn at large (“). (*) Fable of the | 
not impoſſible, that there ſhould be another method, as © Yet I am willing to allow, that men may contract , Part 2. | 
yet unknown, ſtill more compendious, that may not be found a habit of virtue ſo as to practiſe it, without being pag. 106. ] 
out theſe thouſand years. All propoſitions not confined to ** ſenſible of ſelf-denial, or even that they may take 
time or place, that are once true, muſt be aways ſo, „ pleaſure in actions, that would be impracticable to 
even in the fillieſl and moſt abjef things in the world: * the vicious. But then it is manifeſt, that this habit 
as for example, it is wrong to under-roaſt mutton for * is the work of art, education, and cuſtom ; and it 
people who love to have their meat <vell done. The * never was acquired, where the conqueſt over the 
truth of this, which is the moſt trifling thing I can rea- © paſſions had not been alieady made. There is no 
dily think on, is as much eternal as that of the ſublimeſt ** virtuous man of forty years, but he may remember 
virtue. If you aſk me, where this truth was, before * the conflict he had with ſome appetites before he 
there was mutton or people to dreſs or eat it, I anſwer, © was twenty. How natural ſeem all civilities to be 
in the ſame place where —_ was, before there © to a Gentleman! Yet time was, that he would not 


avere any creatures, that had an appetite to procreate © have made his bow, if he had nct been bid.” 
their ſpecies. This puts me in mind of the inconſiderate T. 


tal of ſome men, who even in metaphyſics, know not how 


LI 


* 


MANDUCUS. This was the name which the Romans gave to certain figures or 
actors, whom they produced in the repreſentation of their comedies or other public 
{ports [A], to divert ſome and fright others. It is not difficult to gueſs for what reaſon 


4 
(2) Tandemque they gave this name to thoſe actors. To do that one needs only to be put in mind that | f 
vedic ad puipit® they gave them huge bloated cheeks, a vaſt open mouth, and long ſharp teeth, with | 
Exedium, can which they kept a itrange rattling. Juvenal tells us that children were much afraid of (*/ Se: the 6 | 
ballen Pet them (a). Hence no doubt it was that mothers took occaſion to frighten their children, asl A. | 


In gremi | 1 1 1 . ciat, page 715. F 
fink oy nay when naughty, into obedience, by telling them that Manducus would come and eat 7% ! 83 | 


ant. Javenat, them (Þ). They therefore made a nocturnal hobgogblin or ſpectre of him. This does printed at Padua | 
Sat. 3. ver. 174+ not agree ill with the tradition concerning the Lamiæ; for they ſaid likewiſe that they * Nr 2667» 


devoured 


[4] Or other public ſports.] 1 demonſtrate this by makes this remark which he borrows from Scali- 3 
(1) Rudent. Ad. two lines in Plautus (1). ger (2): Manducus eft wopporuxiiey guad in ludis circum- (2) Scaliger + ia 
2. Scen. 6. ver.  ferebatur inter cæteras ridicularias & formidoloſas per- 4 0 ae an, a 
" CH. Quid ſi aliguo ad ludos me pro Manduco locem? ſonas, magnis malis, latique dehiſcens & clare crepi- 15 
La. Quapropter? CH. Quia pol clare crepito dentibus. tans dentibus, Scaliger adds, that this apparatus was 
chiefly uſed in the Comedia Atellana, and quotes the 
« CH. What if I ſhould hire my ſelf out at the pub- aforementioned paſſage in Juvenal. He adds, Dentes 


lie ſports for a Manducus ? magnos & voracitatem attribuebant noctur nis illis terri- 
« La. Why ? Cn. Becauſe I can rattle notably culamentis; guo nomine factum ut Lamiam puerorum is 
«« with my teeth.” fantium deglutricem fingerent, | 


Upon which paſſage the Commentator Philip Pareus 
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7 M imbourg, 
. de St. Leon, 
liv. 1. page 11. 


(2) Viz, The 
Widow's Houle» 


(3) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. de St. Leon, 
live 1. page 11. 


(4) Epiphan. 
adw. Here). pag. 
620. 


(5) Lamb. Da- 
nus. in his 
Notes upon Au 
guſtin's book de 
Hereſibus, folio 
118 vez/9. 


{6) Idem, ibid, 
tol. 12C, 


(7) Idem, ibid. 


($) St. Epipha- 
nius, adv, He- 
reſes, pag. 621. 
lays however 


that he made uſe © 


of remedies. Tiya 
% ef 
une FpIVE KC 

Cum medicamenta 
guedam adbibu- 


er. 


MAN 
devoured children. If we may take Scaliger's word for it [B], Manducus was called 
Pytho Gorgonius by a Poet who gave this title to a dramatic performance. That Poet 
applied himſelf chiefly to writing thoſe comedies which they called Atellanes, in which 
principally the kind of puppets which I am talking of were uſed, All this I ſhall prove 


in the remarks. In a parallel between the ancients and moderns, the Manducus and the 
Loup-garon ought to be paired together. See our article of ACCO. 


[BJ] 1f wwe may take Scaliger's word for it.] The 
ſequel of the paſſage quoted in the preceding remark 
is as follows. Inde Pomponius Atellanarius Pocta in- 
feripfit exadium quoddam Pythonem Gorgonium, qui nihil 
aliud erat, ut puto, quam ille Manducus, de quo dixt. 
Nam Pythonem pro terriculamento, & Gorgonium pro 


Manduco, quia Yyoyyong cum magnis dentibus pingeban- 
tur. Itague apud Nonium ita leger, Gumiæ Guloſi. 
Lucilius libro xxx. 


Illo quid fiat Lamia, & Pytho oxyodontes, 
Quo veniunt illæ gumiz, vetulæ, improbæ, ineptæ. 


MANICHEANS, an infamous Sect of Heretics founded by one . b 
ſprung up in the third Century, took root in ſeveral Provinces, and ſubſiſted for a long 


time. 


Nevertheleſs its doctrines were moſt ſhocking in the world. 


Its weak ſide did not 


lie, as appears at firſt ſight, in the doctrine of two principles, a good and a bad one; 
but in the particular explications which they gave it, and the practical conſequences which 
they deduced from it [ BJ]. It muſt be owned that this falſe doctrine is a great deal older than 


[A ſed founded by one Manes.) He was by Na- 
tion a Perſian, and of a very low birth, but he had a 
handſome perſon and a good genius; for this reaſon it 
was that a widow, who had bought him, ook a liking 
to him, adopted him for her fon, and took care to have 
him inſtructed by the Magi in the diſcipline and Philo- 
fophy of the Perſians, in which he improved ſo much 
that, as be was naturally eloquent befides, and expreſſed 
himſelf eafily, and with a good grace, he acquired 
the reputation of a ſubtile and learned Philoſopher (1). 
He chiefly applied himſelf to ſtudy the books of one 
Scythian an Arabian, from which be borrowed the 
greateſt part of his wicked doctrines. Terebinthus, 
who was heir to the goods, the money, and the im- 
pn of Scythian, had expoſed himſelf to a vio- 
ent perſecution, for attempting to propagate his 
doctrines in Perſia, whence he had made his eſcape 
and lived with this widow. Hedied in a very tra- 
gical manner : his books and money became the wi- 
dow's property ; and it was by this means that Manes 
became acquainted with Scythian's writings. © When, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, he had aſcended to 
the top of the houſe (2), in order to invoke the 
*« dzmons of the air to appear upon the platform, 
which the Manicheans have ſince practiſed in their 
* execrable ceremonies, he was in a moment ſtruck 
with a blow from heaven, which threw him head- 
long from the top of the houſe down to the pave- 
ment where he had his head cruſhed and his neck 
* broke (3).” St. Epiphanius ſays that Scythian had 
met with the ſame fate, viz. that he had tumbled from 
the top of the houſe (4). Others ſay that the Devil 
carried Terebinthus into a deſart, where he ſtrangled 
him; and that Scythian was cruſhed in the ruins of 
his houſe at Jeruſalem. Scythianus autem domus ſuæ 
ruina oppreſſus miſere periit. Diſcipulum autem & ſuc- 
cefſorem doctrinæ ſux habuit quendam nomine Buddam, 
cognomine Terebinthum, qui S ipſe a Satana in ſolitu- 
dinem abreptus ſtrangulatus eft (5). They ſay alſo that 
Manes married the widow who had given him his 
freedom (6) ; which furniſhes them with an occaſion of 
continuing the parallel between him and Mahomet. 
They add, that he was cauſed to be flead alive upon 
account of the enchantments or ſorceries, which he 
had made uſe of to take away the life of his King's 
lon. Peſtquam ſuis incantationibus Regis Perſarum fi- 
lium necaſſot, vivus ab eo excoriatus eft (7). But it is 
much more probable that he did all that lay in his 
power to cure him. It is certain that he undertook 
to reſtore him to his health, but was not ſo good as 
his word. The great power which he pretended to 
of working of miracles making a noiſe every where, 
** he was called by the King Sapores to cure his ſon 
who was very ill. This bold cheat ſoon diſmiſſed 
all the Phyſicians who had undertaken the cure of 
* the young Prince, and promiſed the King that he 
would in a ſhort time recover him perfectly, with- 
out any other remedy than that of his prayers (8). 
„But the child dying in his arms, the King, enraged 
to the laſt degree, cauſed him to be thrown into 
«© priſon, whence he made his eſcape, and fled into 


Manes, 


« Meſopotamia. There he was twice convicted in 
% two ſolemn diſputes by the holy and learned Biſhop 
« Archelaus (*), who had a great deal of difficulty 
* to ſave him from the fury of the populace, who 
„ would have tore him to pieces. But this humanity 
« did him ſmall ſervice; for in a little time after- 
« wards he was again taken by the ſoldiers who were 
« ſent every where in ſearch of him, and carried to 


(% Hieron, d. 
Script. Feel, in 
Archelao, 


* Sapores, who cauſed him to be flead alive, and 


« after that his body to be given to be devoured by 
« dogs, and his {kin to be ſtuffed with chaff and hung 
« up before one of the city gates (9). 

LB] The explications which they gave it, and the prac- 
tical conſequences which they deduced from it.] According 
to the doctrine of the Manicheans (10), the two prin- 
cip!es fought together, and in the conflict there was a 
mixture made of good and evil, ſince that time the 
good principle has been endeavouring to recover what 
formerly belonged to him : he infuſed his power thro? 
the elements in order to ſelect the good from the evil 
in them. The ele too were engaged in the ſame 
taſk, for whatever was impure in the food which they 
eat, ſeparated itſelf from the particles of the good prin- 
ciple, which particles were then recovered, purified, 
and tranſported back to the kingdom of God their 
native clime, in two veſlels deſigned for that office. 
Thoſe two veſſels are the fun and moon. Jam werd 
boni d malo purgationem ac liberationem non ſolum per 
totum mundum, & de omnibus ejus elementis virtutem 


(9) Maimbourg 
Hiſt. de St. Lan, 


liv. 1, pag. 13, 
14. 

(10) Auguſtin, 
de Herefibus, 
cap. 46, 


Dei facere dicunt ; verùm etiam Eleftos ſuos per alimenta 


gue ſumunt, & eis guippe alimentis, ficuti univerſo mun- 
do, Dei ſubſtantiam perhibent eſſe commixtam, quam pur- 
gari putant in Electis ſuis eo genere vitæ, quo wvivunt 
Eledi Manichzorum, welut ſanfius & excellentius audi- 
toribus ſuis (11). . . . Quicquid wero undigue purgatur 
luminis per quaſdam na ves (quas ee lunam & ſolem vo- 
lunt, regno Dei tanquam propriis ſedibus reddi (12). 
Theſe Hereticks “ imagined that for the ſalvation of 
* ſouls, God had made a vaſt machine compoſed of 
„twelve veſſels, which inſenfibly lifted up the ſouls 
« of men, and after that emptied themſelves into the 
„% moon, Which, after having purified thoſe ſouls by 
its rays, conveyed them into the ſun and into glo- 
« ry; explaining in this manner the different phaſes 
of the moon: ſhe was at full, they thought, when 
«« thoſe veſlels had raiſed a great number of ſouls, 
„ and ſhe wained in proportion as ſhe tranſmitted 
«« them into glory (13).” There were in thoſe veſſels, 
ſaid they, certain virtues, which took the ſhape of men, 
in order to entice the temales of the adverſe party with 


the charms of love; for during the emotions of Juſt, 1. pag, 125, 12%» 


the light which is mixed with the members takes flight, 
and 1s received into the veſſels of tranſport, which 
carry it back to its native ſoil. E/e autem in eis na- 
vibus ſanctas virtutes, que ſe in maſculos transfigurant, 
ut illiciant faminas gentis adverſe, & per hanc illice- 
bram commota eorum concupiſcentia fugiat de illis lu- 
men, quod membris ſuis permixtum tenebant, & pur- 
gandum ſuſceperant ab Angelis lucis, purgatumgque il- 


lis navibus imponatur ad regna propria reportan- 


dum (14). While ſome virtues aſlumed the * 
2 0 


11) Idem, ibid. 
ol. 115. edit. 
Lamb. Dani. 


(12) Ibid. fol, 
115, verſo. 


(13) Baſnage. 
Hit. de la Reli. 
gion des Egiijes 
Reformees, tom. 


(14) Avguſtio: 
de Hereſivus, 
cap · 40+ 


25. 


of men, others put on thoſe of women, to provoke 

the men to love, and reciprocally to promote, by the 

fire of wantonneſs, the ſeparation of the particles of 

light from the tenebroſe fubſtances. Certè i/li libri 

Manic hæi ſunt omnibus fine dubitatione communes, in 

quibus libris illa portenta ad illiciendor, & per concupiſ- 

centiam diffolvendos utriuſque ſexus principes tenebrarum, 

ut liberata fugiat ab ei, que captivata tenebatur in 

eis divina ſubſtantia, de maſeularum in ferminas, & 

(15) Idem, ibid. farminarum in maſculss transfiguratione conſeripta funt(15). 

fol. 1176. If you add to this, that they imagined, that the par- 

ticles of light were much more clolely incorporated with 

the tenebroſe ones, in thoſe who propagated their ſpe- 

(16) In ceteris eies, than in others (16), you will perceive the mon- 

autem honnibus, ſtrous compoſition which they made of thoſe two doc- 

2 2 r trines ; the one which made it unlawſul to marry or 

how pariem bonæ beget children, and the other which gave full licence 

divineque ſub- to the tranſports of nature, provided care was taken 

flantia, f, to prevent conception. E- f utuntur conjugibus, concep- 

_— pls tum tamen generationemque devitant, ne divina ſubſtan- 

Ken, — tia que in eos per alimenta ingreditur vinculit carneis lige- 

megue in eis qui Pur in prole (17). 1. e. © Although they make uſe of 

generant filios, „ wives, yet they avoid conception and generation, 

n 5 % e left the divine particles conveyed into their bodies 

Ro” ba. fot, © by the aliments, ſhould in their off pring be locked 

bo up in fleſhly chains.” It ſeems they believed that 

Saclas, one of the Princes of darkneſs, and a greater 

7% Auguſt. devourer of children than Saturn, could not fall upon 

ibid. fol, 117 any more effectual means of confining in cloſe priſon 

the divine particles which he had eat, than that of ge- 

neration, to which purpoſe he lay with his wife, and 

begot two children upon her, Adam and Eve. Adam &©& 

Exam ex parentibus principibus fumi afſerunt natos, cu n 

pater eorum nomine Saclas ſociorum fuorum fartus omnium 

deauraſſet, & guicquid inde commixtum divine ſubſtantiæ 

ceperat, cum uxore concumbens in carne prolis, tanquam 

(13) dem, ibid. fenaciſſimo vinculs, colligaſſet (18). Now, as they con- 

ſidered the ele& among themſelves as moſt excellent 

refiners, I would ſay as perſons who were endued with 

an admirable faculty of filtrating the particles of the 

divine ſubſtance locked up and impriſoned in the ali- 

(19} See the laſt ments (19), they gave them the principles of genera- 

_—_ of this tion to eat, and fome ſay that they mixed it with the 

i ſigns of the Eucharift ; fuch an abominable rite, that 

the Biſhop of Meaux had good reaſon to ſay,that one dares 

(20) Hiſtoire des not even think, much leſs curite of it (20). St. Au- 

Variations, liv- tin gives the following account of it: Qua occafione 

1, num- '5* vel potius execrabilis ſuper/litionis quadam neceſſitate co- 

8 guntur Electi eorum welut Euchariſtiam conſper ſam cum 

ſemine humano ſumere, ut etiam inde, ficut de allis cibis 

(21) Auguſtin. guos accipiunt, ſubſtantia illa divina purgetur (21) . . . 

de Herefibus, Ac per hoc ſequitur eos, ut fic eam & de ſemine human, 

cap» 46, fol. 115 cuemadmodum de aliis ſeminibus, que in alimentis ſu 

* munt, debeant manducando purgare. Dude etiam Ca- 

thariſiæ appellantur, quaſi purgatores, tanta eam pur- 

gantes diligentia, ut ſe nec ab hac tam horrenda cibi tur- 

(22) Ibid. fol. pitudine abſtineant (22). They would not own that 

116 werſo, they committed this abomination ; but we are told they 

(24) ldem, ibid. were convicted of it (23). I muſt quote the follow- 
fol. 116. 


ing words of a modern author : ** As they believed 


*« that the ſoul proceeded from the good, and the fleſh 
and body from the bad principle, they taught that 
the latter ought to be hated, Ramefully uſed, and 
treated with all poſſible marks of diſhonour; and 
upon this infamous pretence there was no kind of 
*« obſcenity ſo execrable, with which they did not de- 
file themſelves in their aſſemblies (24).” St. Au- 
guſtin does not charge them with this reaſoning ; how- 
ever I will not ſay, that Maimbourg is miſtoken, for 
we have a great many different accounts of the doc- 
trine and manners of the Manicheans, which is doubt- 
leſs owing either to the changes which they have un- 
dergone in different ages, or the different manner in 
which their doctors explained themſelves in the ſame 
age; or to this, that all their adverfaries did not per- 
fectly underſtand their ſyſtem. It was thought pro 

to deſtroy all the books of the Manichæans: this 
might have had its good effects; but there ariſes this 
ſmall inconveniency from it, that it deprives us of any 
certain account of their doctrines, which we ſhould 


have by conſulting the works of the moſt learned au- 


(24) Maimbourg, 
__ de St. Leon, 
iv. 1, pag. 

my pag. 17, 


Vol. VII. 
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Manes [C], and which is not to be ſupported where the authority of the Scripture is admit- 


ted, 


thors. From the fragments of their ſcheme, which we 
meet with in the fathers, it evidently appears that this 
ſect was by no means happy in Hypothetes, when par- 
ticulars came to be examined. Their firſt ſuppoſition 
was falſe ; but it grew ftill worſe in their hands, from 
their want of addreſs, and the unphilo!ophical turn 
which they made uſe of in explaining and applying 
it. 

[C] This falſe doctrine, a great deal older than Ma- 
nes.) We have ſeen that he found it in the books, 
which fell to Terebinthus by the death of his maſter 
Scythian. It is not true that, as St. Epiphanius al- 
ledges, this Scythian lived in the times of the Apo- 
ſtles (25) : he ought at moſt to have ſaid only that 25) St. Epipha- 
Scythian might have been Mares's grandfather ; but? 5: 2 
it is very certain that the dodrine of two principles , ee 
was known in the world a long time before the days went +» jeruſa- 
of the Apoſtles. If we may believe St. Epiphanius km to Gr 
(26), Scythian was obliged to Pythagoras for it. Some With the" 7 
(27) ſay that Terebinthus borrowed it from Empedocles. ona 1 
The Gnoſticks, the Cerdonians, the Marcionites, and ber ben +. 
ſeveral other Sectaries, who introduced this wicked city was taken 
doctrine into Chriſtianity before Manes occaſioned any by T tus; and of 
noiſe about it, were by no means its inventors : they „ = 
found it in the books of the heathen Philoſophers. I b n en. 
ſhall quote Plutarch, where he gives an account of the temp>r:cy with 
antiquity and univerſal acceptation of this ſyſtem, not lanes in the 3d 
as a mere hiſtorian, but as one who ſtrenuouſly ad- E*ntvr! 
hered to it. It is impoſſible, /% he (28), that all (26) 1bid. pag. 
*« created things ſhould be — . by one only cauſe 619. 
«© good or bad, for God is not the cauſe of any evil, 8 
and the harmony of this world is made up of con- 27) Svidas, in 
« traries, as a lyre is compounded of baſs and treble ; * 
*« this is according to the doctrine of Heraclitus ; and (28) Pluterch in 
Euripides fays, his treatiſe of Vt 
and ies, pag. 
m. 104 i make 
uſe of Amiot's 
tranſlation, This 
paſſ>pe in the 
Greek and Latin 
edition of Frank- 
fort 1620 is in 


page 369, &c. 


* Good never is from evil ſeparate ; 
One with the other is for ever mixed, 


% For the advantage of the uni ver ſe. 


It appears that this very ancient opinion has de- 
ſcended from the Divines and Legiſlators of former 
% days to the Poets and Philoſophers, while in the 
% mean time we are ignorant who was its firſt author, 
© tho' it is ſo deeply 1mprinted in the mind of man, 
„ that it is impoſſible to efface it. It is ſo frequent'y 
„ acknowledged, not only in familiar converſations 
„and common talk, but in ſacrifices and divine ce- 
* remonies in honour of the Gods, as well among the 
e barbarous nations as in moſt parts of Greece, that 
«« this world neither floats at random without being 
governed by Providence and a reafoning principle, 
* nor has one only reafoning principle, which governs 
« and manages it with I know not what helm, and 
*« reins ; but that thus it has ſeveral mixtures of goud 
« and evil: and to ſpeak more plainly, nature pro- 
« duces nothing here below, which is in itſelf pure and 
„ fimple: nor is there one only diſpenſer of the two 
«© yeflels, who diſtributes our fortunes as a vintner does 
„ his wines, after mixing and brewing one kind with 
© another. Thus this life directed by two princi- 
« ples, and two powers oppoſite to one another, the 
one who direQts us to the right hand, and through 
„the right way, and the other who on the contrary 
puts us out of it, and oppoſes us; thus this life 
„ is a medley, and this world, if not the whole uni- 
« verſe at leaſt this low terreſtrial ſublunary globe, is 
«* unequal, variable, and obnoxious to all the changes 
„that can poſfibly happen; for nothing can exiſt 
« without a preceding cauſe, and what is good in 
« itſelf could never be the cauſe of evil, nature mult 
of neceſſity have had a beginning and a cauſe, from 
© whence proceeds evil as well as good. 

This is the ſentiment and opinion of the greatelt 
« part, and the wiſeſt, of the ancients. For ſome of 
them believed that there were two Gods, who pur- (29) He ought 
« ſued oppoſite ends, the one the author of all good, to have faid five 
and the other of all evil: others call the author of 28 yo 
„% good, God, and the other they call Dzmon, as mark EI of he 

— the Magician did, who they ſay lived article of Z0- 
«« 500 years before the Trojan war (29). ERS RO AST ER. 
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ted, either wholly or in part, would have been very difficultly refuted, while ſupported 


« fore diſtinguiſhed the good principle by the name of 
% Oromazes, and the other by that of Arimanius; be- 
«« ſides he ſaid that the one reſembled light more than 
any other ſenſible thing, and the other darkneſs 
and ignorance ; and that there was a principle be- 
tween theſe two, which he called Mithres : hence 
it is that the Perſians to this day call an Interceſſor 
or Mediator by the ſame name. He taught them 
to ſacrifice to the one, to beg favours of him, and 
return him thanks for them ; and to the other that 
he might divert evil and finiſter accidents from 
them . . . . (30) The Chaldzans ſay that among 
the Gods of the Planets, there are two who em- 
ploy themſelves in doing good, and as many in 
doing evil, and three who are common and of a 
middle nature. All the world knows the account 
of this doctrine among the Greeks : they ſay the 
world is divided into two parts, the one good, which 
belongs to Jupiter Olympian, that is the heavenly ; 
„% and the other bad, the reign of infernal Pluto. 
« They fable further, that the Goddeſs Harmonia, 
« that is to ſay concord, is the daughter of Mars and 
« Venus, the one of which is cruel, peeviſh, and 
«« quarrelſome, the other mild and generative. Ob- 
«« ſerve that the Philoſophers themſelves agree with 
this doctrine, for Heraclitus in expreſs terms ſtiles 
« war, father, king, maſter, and lord of all the world, 
and ſays that Homer, when he prayed 


0 
« 
40 
16 
(30) Plutarch « 
upon It and 40 
Ofirir, p. 1046. 


— 


« That war might end in earth and heawv'n above, 
« Amongſt both Gods and men. 


« was not aware that he curſed the generation and 
«« production of all things, which owe their being to 
*« f{trife and the contrariety of paſſions, and that the fun 
„ would not tranſgreſs the bounds prefixed to him, 
* if it were not for his being encountred by the furies 
* the Miniſters and aids of juſtice. And Empedocles 
* ſings that the principle of good is called love, a- 
«© mity, and often harmony; and the cauſe of evil. 


« A bloody conflict and impetuous war. 


« As for the Pythagoreans, they expreſs and ſpecify 
the ſame thing by a great many names; they call 
% the good principle, one, finite, quiet, ſtraight, 
«« matchleſs, ſquare, right, luminous: and the bad, 
«« two, infinite, moving, crooked, more long than 
broad, unequal, left, tenebroſe. Ariſtotle calls the 
one form, and the other privation. And Plato, as if 
«© he would conceal and throw a veil over his ex- 
«« preſſion, in ſeveral places calls the one of them op- 
5 principles the ſame, and the other the other ; 
ut in the books of his laws, which he wrote when 


by 


offence. One, who dips the leaſt in the Greek authors, 
muſt plainly diſcover this. The ſame is to be ſaid of 
the Romans. Read Livy, Cicero, and the reſt of the 
Latin writers, and you will clearly perceive that the 
ſame Jupiter, to whom they offered up ſacrifices for 
the gaining of a victory, was worſhipped upon other oc- 
caſions, to the end, that he might ceaſe afflicting the 
Romans. And though they had a Yejowis, who was 
a great deal more diſpoſed to do evil than good, that did 
not hinder them from believing that the Dijovis or Die/- 
piter, that is to ſay the good Jupiter, hurled the thun- 
der. Aulus Gellius expreſſes himſelf ſo as clearly to 
diſtinguiſh Jupiter from the Yejovis. (34) Cum Jovem 
igitur & Dijovem a juvando nominaſſent: cum quoque 
contra deum, qui non juvandi poteſtatlem ſed vim no- 
cendi haberet (nam deos quoſdam ut prodeſſent celebrabant, 
quoſadam ne obefſent placabant) Vejovem appellaverunt 
dempta atque detracta juvandi facultate . . . . Simu- 
lachrum dei Vejovis, quod eft in æde, de qua ſupra dixi, 
Jagittas tenet, que ſunt videlicet paratæ ad nocendum : 
guapropter eum deum plerigue Apollinem efſe dixerunt .. . 
Virgilium quogue aj unt, multæ antiquitatis hominem fine 
oftentationis odio peritum, numina lava in Georgicis 
quogue deprecari, fignificantem guandam vim eſſe hujuſce- 
modi deorum in lædendo magis quam in juvands poten- 
tem. Verſus Virgilii hi ſunt : 


(34) Aul. Gel- 
lius, lib. 5 p- 
12. 


In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, ſi quem 


Numina læva ſinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo ( 35): ( 5 Concerning 


theſe two kinds 


Plutarch is alſo miſtaken, when he alledges that the %,99% © + 


Philoſophers and Poets agree in the doctrine of two Nop1Us, quoted 
principles. Did not he remember Homer the Prince in remark [C] 
of Poets, their model, and their common ſource ; Ho- of the article 
mer, I ſay, who has made one and the ſame God pre- PAVEICIANS 
fide over the two veſſels of good and evil? 
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Duo gui ppe dolia jacent in Jovis limine 
Donorum que dat, alterum malorum, alterum were 
bonorum : 
Cui quidem miſcens dederit Jupiter fulmine gaudens 
Interdum quidem in malum ille incidit, interdum & in 
bonum : 
Cui vero ex malis dederit, injuriis omnibus obnoxium 
facit: | 
Et illum exitialis dolor acerbiſſimus ſuper terram al- 


mam exercet: 
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he was grown old, he does not give them any am- 
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biguous or obſcure names, nor expreſſes them by ſig- Vagaturgue nec diis homratus neque mortalibus (36). (36) Homer. 
| as Y . : a Iliad. lib. ult. 
j nificant marks: thus in proper terms he ſays this ver. 625. 
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world is not governed by one only ſoul, but by ma- 
ny at a venture, at leaſt not by leſs than two, the 
one of which is the cauſe of good, the other is oppo- 
ſite to this, and produces contrary effects. Beſides 
he finds place, between theſe two, for a third cauſe, 
which is neither without a ſoul, or reaſon, nor im- 
moveable of itſelf, as others imagine, but is adjacent 
and adherent to the other two.” Plutarch in ano- 
ther book (31) ſays expreſsly, that the nature of God 
(32) Diogen. does not allow him to do any thing but good, or to 
Laertius, in Pro- be provoked at, or do harm to, any being. Conſe- 
yan + any 5% quently this author muſt have been perſuaded, that the 
gathias, Hiſtar. N . 
2 afflictions which ſo often torment mankind have ano- 
ther cauſe than God, and of courſe that there are two 
(33) Obſerve principles, one which does nothing but good, and the 
that I find 8 other which is entirely taken up in doing evil. I 
_ 1 mult add that the Perſian Philoſophers, who were a 
ing that the great deal more ancient than thoſe of Egypt, have 
Greeks ſhewed by conſtantly taught the ſame doctrine (32). 
their public acts Plutarch makes it too extenſive, when he pretends 
— 2 that it appeared in the public acts of worſhip, both 
for example the zmong the Barbarians and Greeks (33) ; for it is cer- 
good Jupiter, tain that the heathens acknowledged and honoured un- 
who could not do lucky Gods; but they likewiſe caught both by their 


un Pa, but books and their practice, that the ſame God, who ſome- 


31) Non pe «6 


uaviter Viv jux= 4 
ta Epicurum, 


pag 1102, 


ſome time after that afflict them in puniſhment of ſome 


times ſhowered down his favours upon mankind, would 


Mr. Coſtar has with good reaſon cenſured the following 
words of Mr. de Girac. JU: ſeems as if you affetted to 
imitate Homer's Jupiter, and that diving into the weſſels 
of good and evil, like him you deal, with both bands, 
this diverſity of things at random and without ay choice. 
Coſtar's animadverſion upon this paſſage is as follows : 
« the compariſon of Jupiter does honour to me, 
«© but none to him who produces it ſo much out of 
„ purpoſe. Neither Homer (*), who is the inventor (#) IB. 4. 
* of this fiction, nor Plato who quotes it () in his 
Republic, ſay, that Jupiter diving into thele veſſels (f) Dial. 2. 
for the good and evil of life, inconſiderately ſcatters 
them upon the miſerable race of mortals. They 
only ſay that ſometimes he diſtributes them unmixed, 
ſometimes blended together ; to which it was owing 
that among men ſome were always unfortunate, and 
that the fortune of others was only an alternate tide 
of proſperity and adverſity (37}.” But Coſtar has 
forgot one thing, which deſerved to have been taken 
notice of. He has not obſerved that Jupiter makes 
only two of the three uſes, which the two veſſels are ca- 
pable of. He could either diſtribute only the con- 
tents of the veſſel of good, or of that of evil only, or 
part of one, part of the other. Homer has been cautious 
how he ſpoke of theſe three functions: he knew too 
well that the firſt did not take place : and I believe he 
might very reaſonably have ſuppreſſed the ſecond es 
or 


(37) Coftar, 
Apologie, pigs 
225, 
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by the heathen Philoſophers who were diſciplined in diſpute 2 It was a piece of 


good fortune, that St. Auguſtin, who was ſo well verſed in al 


the arts of controverſy, 


abandoned the doctrine of the Manicheans ; for he had parts enough to have purged it 
of its greateſt abſurdities, and to have formed the reſt into a ſyſtem, which in his hands 


for what man is ſo unhappy as to feel no mixture of 

good in his fortune? Plato has rejected this thought 

of Homer's, upon this foundation, that it is eſſential 

to God to do nothing but good; whence he concludes, 

that God is the caule only of one part of human events. 

O apa 6 Ortes, dN ay avg, d =» $9 ain, Py 

of eAN Alyuoy* 4A cxvyur wir Toi; ar Yano air, 

morally d e., S 02.U yap NI raya3x Tor Kaxyy 

zu r ty airyaguy Sh d NN airialio Toy 0 

xaxiyr A rr On Garin Th a, ANN A Thy Wow, 

Non igitur Deus, quum bonus fit, omnium cauſa «ft, ut 

multi dicunt, ſed paucorum guidem hominibus in cauſa 

eft, multorum vero extra cauſam. Multo enim pauciora 

nobis ſunt bona quam mala. Et bonorum quidem jolus 

Deus cauſa eſt dicendus. Malorum autem quamlibet 

(38) Plato, de li ter Deum ca: erere decet (38 H 
Republica, lib. 2. ahm proeter 2. aſam gu J - (38). e 
pig. m. 605, D. ſays that the Poets, who give us this fiction of the two 
veſſels, talk fooliſhly of God, and are guilty of a hei- 
nous offence. Od A «rodux1ior & rs Ownts, Ur d 
momrs zar r xe re os) Tv dig , of wap 
T&1:v]@-, x; NY a; dhe IN nl. Negue Homeri igi- 
tur, neque alterius Poets admitttendum eſt peccatum, 
flulte de Diis dicentis, in Jovis limine dus jacere do- 
lia (39). 1 ſhall, in another place (43), give a more 
full account of Plato's hy potheſis concerning the ſource 

(40) - ROE of good and evil. 

CY IC. As the apology of Coſtar is very ſcarce in foreign 
ANS. countries, I ſha!l without ſcruple quote this long paſ- 
' ſage out of it (42). Perhaps Mr. de Girac has taken 

(41) Coftar, 4. «© it upon the credit of the romance of the roſe, 
2 pag. 226, „ which would make fortune the vintner, who diſtri- 
4 «© butes in quarts and pints the different liquors of 
« thoſe two veſſels, according to her caprice and fancy. 


(30) Idem, ibid. 


% Tupiter en toute ſaiſon 

% A ſur Jiu de ſa maiſon, 
(42) See the „Ce dit Homer, deux pleins tonneaux, 
words of F. Tho= 'i weft vieulx Homs ne Gargonneaux, 


moſin in remark cc 2 by D ; 7 
ID] of the arti- Nin eſt Dame ni emoiſe e, 


te PAULICI ' Soit vieille, jeune, laide, ou Belle, 


ANs. «© Dui vie en ce monde regoive, 
Nui de ces deux tonneaux ne boive, 
(*) Helmoid. © Ceft une Taverne pleniere, 
Chronic. Sclav. % Dont Fortune eſt la Taverniere, 
cap. 53» « FEten trait en pots & en coupes 
(t) Y:ffius de . Pour faire a tout le monde ſoupes. 
rig ine Idolatr. « Tous elle en abreuve a ſes mains, 
(ib. 1. cap. 8. & Mais aux uns plus, aux autres moins, 


F. 280. „ Neeft nul qui chacun jour ne pinte 


(+) Cuil. Mul- “ De ces tonneaux, ou quarte ou pinie, 
ler. Beſchreibun * Ou muy, ou ſeptier, ou chopine, 

der Africaniſcben « $'il, comme il plaiſt à la mechine, 
Landſchoſft Fetu, « Ou plene paulme, ou quelque goute, 
% A. « Que la Fortune au bec luy boute : 
(43) Tobias « Ft bien & mal a chacun verſe, 


Pfannerus, Syſe- «« $8; ” 
3 Si comme elle eſt douce & perwer/e. 


lis . . | 
das. To conclude, the antient hereſy of two principles 
(44) Fererars prevails at this day in ſome of the Eaſtern coun- 
8 ' Manichei tries (42); and ſome are of opinion, that it was very 
4 Gf, common among the ancient barbarous inhabitants of 
del mile: cm Europe. Apud Slaves nondum quidem Chriſti fide imbutos, 
queſta «'Nerenza fi mils dogma receptum fuiſſe, Helmoldus (*) autor eſt, 
* 2 ber gui malum illorum Deum Zeevuboch wocatum ſcribit. 

rImo, come 


„ S de aliis Germanorum populis Voſſius ({) conjicit. 
non peter dure far Atque hodiernum, Provincia Fetu in Africa incolas per- 


 alcan mals, at. ſua ſum ſibi habere, «Je aliguod Numen, cui omnia mala, 


50 ous ſolo al aliud cui bona accepta ferenda, Job. Guil. Mullerus (T). 
2 — 1 Danicæ in Africa Eceliſiæ guondam Paſtor, teflatur (43). 
tornal: de Let- . A KEY 

rat of March The Gurdes, a people in Afia, worſhip two principles, 
31, 1673, pag. the one as the author of good, the other as the cauſe of 
33- in the Ex- evil ; but with this difference, that they are infinitely 
m_ Le Hoggio more exact in the wo:ſhip of the latter, than in that 
701 4:1 53 of the former (44). 

cenx v Maria di [D] I would have been very difficultly refuted, while 
J Caterina da ſupported by the Heathen Philoſophers, who were diſci- 
2 Procu” ato- plined in diſpute.] They would ſoon have been de- 
Ciel, feated by arguments à priori; their ſtrength lay in 
Sealzj, arguments 4 poſteriori, by which they could maintain 


the fight for a long time, and which made it difficult 


would 


to cauſe them to yield, I ſhall be better underſtood 
by the a ues. explanation. We learn from the 
moſt certain and the cleareſt ideas of order, that a 
ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſary, and eternal Being, muſt be 
one, infinite, all-powerful, and endued with every 
perfection. Thus, while one reflects upon theſe ideas, 
nothing can appear more abſurd than the hypotheſis 
of two eternal principles, independent the one upon 
the other, the one of which is void of all goodneſs, 
and can put a ſtop to the defigns of the other. 'Theſe 
are what I call arguments à priori, They neceſſarily 
lead us to reject this hypotheſis, and admit only one 
principle as the manager of all things. If this was 
ſufficient to the goodneſs of a ſyſtem, the proceſs 
would be determined to the confuſion of Zoroaſter and 
all his followers ; but every ſyſtem, that it may be 
received as a good one, muſt have theſe two proper - 
ties, the one is that its ideas be diſtin, the other that 
it be able to produce experience in its favour. It is 
therefore neceſſary to examine whether the Phœno- 
mena of Nature can be eaſily explained by the hypo- 
theſis of one principle. The Manicheans teaſon 
wretchedly, when they alledge, that as we ſee in the 
world a great many things oppoſite one to another, 
co'd and heat, white and black, light and darkneſs, 
there muſt of neceſſity be two principles (45). The (45) See St. E- 
oppoſition of theſe beings, fortified as much as you —— _ 
pleaſe by what they call variations, diſorders, and ir- 2 Pow k 
regularities in nature, does not amount to half an ob- adver/ Here 
jection againſt the unity, ſimplicity, and immutability 
of God. Theſe things are all accounted for, either 
by the different faculties which God has beſtowed 
upon bodies, or the laws of motion which he hes eſta- 
bliſhed, or by the concourſe of occaſional intelligent 
cauſes, according to which he has been p'eafſed to re- 
gulate himſelf. There is no occaſion here to have re- 
courſe to the quinteſſences, which the Rabbins have ima- 
gined, and which have furniſhed an Italian Biſhop 
with an Argumentum ad hominem in favour of the in- 
carnation. Dt queſta unione parla diffuſamente Þ Autore, 
portand» gli eſempi e le fimilitudini, con cui la ſpiegano i 
Rabbini ( alcune delle quale fono le mede/ime che adoprano 
i naſtri Theologi per eſplicar Þ Incarnafione) e con le [tefſe 
loro dotirine prova evindentemente ch'ella non fia allro 
che un inſeferatione, cigce due nature ſefireita, e Divinita f 
infieme in un ſuppoſto (46). i. e. The author ſpeaks (45) r Ci- 
*+ amply of this union, bringing inſtances, with which 3 N 
„ the Rabbins abound, ſome of which are the ſame, Dijſcur us de ſanc- 
which our Divines make uſe of to explain the in- ee Incorna- 
carnation, and by their notions proves clearly, that e (lar 
it is nothing but an inſefiration, that is two na- ee dec 
„ tures ſefirated, and the Divinity at the ſame 4 eue. 
e time as the Subſtratum.“ They ſay that God ,um tpprarionibus 
unites himſelf with ten very pure intelligences cal- deſenſa, in the 
led Sefira, and that he operates with theſe in ſuch ( of Iraly, 
a manner, that all the variations and imperſections of 2 1 
effects muſt be aſcribed to them. Artribuendoſs a * 
Dio ne ſacri libri atti fra ſe contrarii e imperfetti, per 
ſalvare Pimmutabilita e ſua ſomma perfettione, hanno % 
pofta una Gerarchia di dieci Intelligenze puriſſime, per 
mexo delle quali, come iſtrumenti della ſua potenza, egli IT 
opera tutte le coſe, ma in modo che à loro fole v attribuiſce (47), The 7 — 
ogni varieta, imperfettionc, e mutation? (47). i. e.“ By — — . 
«+ aſcribing to God in the Scriptures acts inconſiſtent 
« with each other and imperfe&, in order to ſecure 
his immutability and perfection, they have ſuppoſed 
ten molt pure Intelligences, by means of which, 
« as inſtruments of his power, he performs every 
„thing, but in ſuch a manner, that all variety, im- 
«« perfetion, and change are aſcribed to them only.” 
The ſimplicity and immutability of the ways of God 
may be vindicated without all this expence : the eſta- 
bliſhment alone of occaſional cauſes is ſufficient to it, pro- 
vided you have nothing to explain but corporeal phæ- 
nomena, without touching upon the ſtate of the human 
world. The heavens and the whole univerſe declare 
the glory, the power, and unity of God: man alone, 
among all things viſihe the chief work of his crea- 
ture; man alone, I ſay, furniſhes ſtrong objections a- 
gainſt the unity of God. In what manner you ſhall ſee. 
4 Man 
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would have puzzled the Orthodox. Pope Leo the Firſt exerted himſelf with a great deal 


Man is wicked and miſerable: this every one knows 
from what paſſes within himſelf, and the commerce 
which he is obliged to maintain with his neighbour. 

(48) At this age One needs only live five or fix years (48) to be fully 
. convinced of thoſe two truths ; they who live long, and 
licious actions; are much engaged in worldly affairs, know this till 
we have felt cha- more evidently. Perpetual leſſons of this occur in one's 
grin and pain; travels; they every where ſet before us monuments of 
232 looked the miſery and wickedneſs of mankind, priſons and 
— e * hoſpitals every where, and gibbets and beggars, Here 

: you ſee the ruins of a flouriſhing city; in other places 
(49) See _— the ruins themſelves are loſt (49). 


Fam ſeges eft ubi Troja fuit, reſcandaque falce 
(50) Ovid. Epift. Luxuriat Phrygio ſanguine pinguis humus (50). 


« Now corn grows where Troy ſtood ; the Phrygian 
«« ſoil 
% Fattens with human blood.” 


Read the following elegant paſſage taken from a letter, 
which was addreſſed to Cicero: Ex Afia rediens, cum 
ab AX gina Megaram verſus navigarem, cept regione cr- 
cumcirca proſpicere. Poſt me erat /Egina, ante Megara, 
dextra Pireeus, ſiniſira Corinthus : que oppida quodam 
tempore florentiſſima fuerunt, nunc proſtrata & diruta ante 
(5x) Sulpicius ad ocu/os jacent (51). 1. e. Returning from Aſia, as we 
Ciceronem, Epi/t. «« ſailed from ÆEgina towards Megara, I began to ſur- 
A _ 4 4 vey the ſurrounding ſhoars. Behind me lay ÆEgina, 
_ „ before Megara, Athens on the right hand, and Co- 
« rinth upon the left : once flouriſhing cities all, but 
% now they lye proſtrate in ruins.” I hey who ap- 
ply themſelves to ſtudy, without ever quitting their 
retirements, acquire the moſt knowledge in thoſe two 
articles, becauſe in reading of hiſtory, they make all 
the ages and nations of the world paſs in review before 
them. To ſpeak properly, hiſtory is no other than a 
collection of the crimes and misfortunes of mankind ; 
but we muſt obſerve that thoſe two evils, the one mo- 
ral and the other phyſical, do not engroſs all hiſtory nor 
all private experience ; we find every where both moral 
and phyſical good; ſome examples of virtue, ſome in- 
ſtances of proſperity ; and this is what cauſes the dif- 
ficulty. For if all mankind were wicked and unfortu- 
nate, there would be no occaſion to have recourſe to 
the hypotheſis of two principles; it is the mixture of 
happineſs and virtue with miſery and vice, which de- 
mands that hypotheſis ; this is the great ſupport of 
Zoroaſter's doctrine. See the reaſonings of Plato and 
Plutarch in the paſſages afore-cited. 

To make it appear how difficult it would be to re- 
fute this falſe ſyſtem, and to oblige you to conclude, that 
in order to ſhake it to pieces there is a neceſſity of having 
recourſe to the light of revelation, let us here ſuppoſe a 
diſpute between Meliſſus and Zoroaſter ; they were both 

; Pagans and great Philoſophers. Meliſſus, who acknow- 
(52) See Diogenes ledged only one principle (52), would immediately ſay, 
Laertivs, “ that his {yſtem agreed admirably well with the ideas 
Menagius's notes Of order: the neceſſary Being is without limits; 
upon that paſ- he is therefore infinite and all-powerful, he is there- 
ſage. fore one; and he would be a monſtrous inconſiſtent 
Being, if he had not goodneſs, and if he poſſeſſed the 
| poet of u vices, an une malice. I own, would 
1 oroaſter anſwer, that your ideas hang very well to- 
3 gether, and I ſhall willingly ork, that in that 
action. | write Teipe&t your hypotheſis has the advantage of mine: I 
this note to ob- give up an objection, which I might — uſe of, viz. 
_ — . that as infinitude ought to comprehend whatever has 
33 a a real exiltence ; and as malice (53) is juſt as much a 
real Being as goodneſs, the univerſe muſt neceſſarily 
(54) 1 nav * contain a mixture of good and evil Beings; and that 
of . Ade. as ſovereign goodneſs and ſovereign malice cannot 
ly of Aug, pager we . , 
31, 1674, page fubhiit in one and the ſame ſubj ct, it was neceſſary 
101. that Pic- that there ſhould exiſt in nature a Being eſſentially good, 
cardini in the 34 and another eſſentially evil. I fay, I renounce this ob- 
— —— jection (54) I allow you the advantage of being more 
phia Peripatetica conlotmabie than I to the notions of order, but pray ex- 
Chriftiana, re. plain to me, by your hypotheſis, whence comes it that 
futes this theſis, man is wicked, and 1o ſubject to pain and vexation. I 
An om Deus fit gety you; by your principles, to account for this phæ- 
4 you 7. 8 nemenon, as I can by mine; fo that I recover the ad- 
Contiagainſt Co- vantage; you excell me in the beauty of ideas, and 
lumera. reaſons à priori; and I am ſuperior to you in the ex- 


of 


plication of phænomena, and arguments à poſterior;. 
And fince the chief characteriſtick of a good ſyſtem is 
its being capable of accounting for experiences, and as 
the mere incapacity of accounting for them is a proof 
of the badneſs of an hypothefis, however fine it appears 
in other reſpects, you muſt grant that I hit the nail 
on the head in admitting two principles, and that you 
miſs it admitting only one. 

Thus doubtleis we are arrived at the main point in 
the affair: Here Meliſſus is engaged in a hard con- 
flict. Hic Rhodus, his ſaltun. Res ad triarios rediit. 
Nunc animis ofus, Mea, nunc pectore frmo. Let us 
hear Zoroaſter further. 

If a man is the work of one only principle, ſove- 
reignly good, ſupremely holy, and all powerful, is it 

fible he ſhould be obnoxious to diſeaſes, to cold, 
heat, hunger, thirſt, pain and vexation ? Is it poſſible 
he could have ſo many wicked inclinations, or could 
commit ſo many crimes ? Could the ſupreme ſanity 
produce a vicious creature ? the ſovereign goodneſs an 
unhappy one Would not ſovereign power joined to 
hnite goodneſs, pour down bleſſings upon its work, 
and c fend it from every thing that might annoy or 
trouble it? It Meliſſus has recourſe to the Ideas of 
order, he will anfwer that Man was not wicked when 
God created him. He will ſay, that Man received 
from God a Happy ftate, but as he did not follow the 
light of conſcience, which, according to the deſign of 
his Maker, ought to have conducted him through the 
paths of virtue, he is become wicked, and therefore 
deſerves to feel the effects of the wrath of a ſovereign- 
ly juſt, as well as ſovereignly good, God. So that 
God is by no means the cauſe of moral evil, but of 
phyſical, that is to ſay the puniſhment of moral evil; 
of puniſhment, which is ſo far from being incompa- 
tible with the ſovereignly good principle, that it ne- 
ceſſarily flows from one of his attributes, I mean his 
juſtice, which is no leſs eſſential to him than his good- 
neſs. This anſwer, the moſt reaſonable one which 


Meliſſus could make, is fine and ſound to the bottom; 


but it may be combated by reaſons which have ſome- 
thing in them more ſpecious and dazzling: for Zo- 
roaſter would not fail to repreſent, that if man was the 
work of an infinitely good and holy principle, he would 
have been created not only without any actual wicked- 
neſs, but without any inclination to it ; fince that incli- 
nation, is a fault which could not have ſuch a principle 
for its cauſe. It remains therefore to be ſaid, that man 
when he came from the hands of his Creator, had only 


a power of determining himſelf to evil, and that hav- 


ing thus determined himſelf, he alone is the cauſe of 


the crime which he has committed, and of the intro- 


duction of moral evil into the univerſe. But in the 
firſt place, we cannot comprehend, by any diſtinct 
idea, how a Being, which is not ſelf-exiftent, ſhould 
yet be maſter of its own actions. Wherefore Zoroaſter 
will ſay, that man's free-will is not * 8 of . ber 
an actual determination, ſince his Being is inceſſantly 
and entirely ſupported by the action of God. 2. He 
will aſk this queſtion; whether or not did God foreſee 
that man would make a bad uſe of his free-will ? If you 
anſwer in the affirmative, he will reply, that it ap- 
pears impoſſible to foreſee what depends entirely upon 
an undetermined cauſe, But I ſhall readily agree, will 
he ſay, that God ſoreſaw the fin of his creature, and 
thence I conclude that he would have prevented it; 
for it is inconſiſtent with the ideas of order, that an in- 
finitely good and holy principle, which has it in his 
power to prevent the introduction of moral evil, ſhould 
not prevent it; eſpecially ſince in permitting it, he 
muſt find himfelf obliged to pour down pains and tor- 
ments upon his own proper work. If God did not 
foreſee the fall of man, he muſt at leaſt have judged 
that it might poſſibly happen: ſince therefore in caſe 
it ſhould happen, he ſaw himſelf obliged to throw aſide 
his fatherly goodneſs, to reduce his children to the laſt 
milery, in exercifing upon them the function of a ſe- 
vere judge, he would have determined him to. moral 
good as he has to phyſical: he would not have left in 
the ſoul of man any principle to incline him to moral 
evil, any more than he has left it a propenfity to mi- 
ſery, as miſery. You ſee whither clear and diſtinct 


ideas of order lead us, when we enquire ſtrictiy _ 
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of vigour againſt the Manicheans; and as his zeal was ſupported by the Laws of the ( Se the ar- 


Empire [E], this ſect at that time received a very ſevere blow. 


„ ticte PAULI- 
In the ninth Century it CIANS,remmcks 


became formidable in Armenia, as I ſhall fay elſewhere (a), and appeared in France in LE and [D]- 


the meaſures which an infinitely good principle muſt 
follow. For if a goodneſs as limited as that of a father 
among men, neceſſarily demands, that he prevent as 
much as poſſible, the bad uſe, which his children may 
make of the fortunes which he gives them, much more 
will infinite goodneſs joined to infinite power prevent 
the bad effects of its benefits. Inſtead of beſtowing 
free-will upon its creatures, it will determine them to 
good ; or if it gives them a freedom of will, it will 
always effectually watch over them to prevent their 
falling into fin. I very well believe that Meliſſus 
would not be put to a ſtand ; but whatever he could 
reply would immediately be combated by arguments no 
leſs plauſible than his, and thus the diſpute would never 
(55) All this is be determined (55). | 
diſcuſſed more at If he had recourſe to retortion, he would puzzle Zo- 
large in the ig. roaſter much; but in granting him for once his two 
marks upon the 2 2 
inicle PAULI- Principles, he would leave him an open road to come 
CIANS. at the diſcovery of the origin of evil. Zoroaſter would 
go backwards to the time of the chaos; which, with 
regard to his two principles, 1s a ſtate very like that, 
which Hobbes calls the itate of nature, and which he 
ſuppoſes to have preceded the eſtabliſhment of ſocie- 
ties, In this ſtate of nature, man was wolf to man, 
and every thing belonged to the firſt occupier ; pro- 
perty was determined only by ſuperior ſtrength. To 
emerge from this abyſs, every one agreed to quit his 
claim to the whole, in order to his being acknowledged 
the proprietor of ſome part : they entered into agree- 
ments; and war was compoſed into peace. The two 
principles weary of the ſtate of chaos, wherein each 
confounded and deſtroyed whatever the other attempted 
to execute, mutually conſented to agree; conceſſions 
were made on both ſides : each had a ſhare in the pro- 
duction of man, and in forming the laws of the union 
(6) Apply here of the ſoul (56). The good pencils obtained thoſe, 
8 _ which procure man a thouſand pleaſures, and conſented 
gil's 4th ZEneig to thole which expoſe him to a thouſand pains; and 
vere 9. if he conſented that moral Good in Mankind ſhould be 
Sed puis erit mo- infinitely ſmall in proportion to moral evil, he made 
2 te e up that loſs in ſome other ſpecies of creatures, in which 
Yuin potius pa- the proportion of vice ſhould be as ſmall to that of vir- 
em @ternam pac- tue. If in this life, many men have a greater ſhare 
roſpue bymenæos of miſery than of happineſs, this is recompenſed in ano- 
8 % ther ſtate; what they do not enjoy under the human 
TO % farm, they find in ſome other (57). By means of this 
paribuſque pa- agreement the chaos became diſembroiled: the chaos, 
mus I ſay, a paſlive principle, which was the field of battle 
Auſpiciia, to the two active ones. The Poets repreſent this calm 
ſtate into which the chaos ſubſided under the image of 
(57 |Obſerre thut 3 fight ended (58). Vou ſee what Zoroaſter might ob- 
„or the great- p . , 
eſt part of thoſe ject, Valuing himſelf upon it that he does not throw 
who have admit- any imputation upon the good principle of having with 
ted two princi- full purpoſe produced a work, which was to be ſo wic- 
3 held Kked and miſerable; but only, after having found that 
the — he could not poſſibly do better, nor more effectually 
choſis, * oppoſe the horrible deſigns of the bad principle. To 
render his hypotheſis leſs ſhocking, he might deny 
(33) Han Deus that the war had ſubſiſted long berwixt thoſe two prin- 
7 don N 4 Ciples, and he might renounce all thoſe encounters, 
remit, Ovid, A.. and Priſoners which the Manicheans have ſpoke of. 
tam, lib, 1. yer, The whole might be reduced to the certain intelligence, 
*. which the two principles muſt have had, that the one 
ſhould never be able to obtain of the other but ſuch 
and ſuch conditions. Upon this footing the agreement 
might be continued eternally. 

A thouſand great difficulties might be objected to 
this Philoſopher ; but as he would {till find anſwers, 
and after all would demand of you a better hypotheſis, 
and pretend that he had thoroughly refuted that of 
Meliffus, you would never be able to bring him back 
to the truth. Human reaſon is too weak for that. Tt 
is a principle for deſtroying not for building. It is fit 
only to ſtart doubts, and to turn on all ſides, in order 
to make a diſpute endleſs; and I believe I am not 
miltaken, when 1 ſay of natural revelation, that is the 
light of reaſon, what the Divines ſay of the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. They ſay, that it was only fit to render 
mankind ſenſible of their weakneſs, and of the ne- 


Vol. VII. 


the 


ceſſity of a Redeemer, and a Law of Grace. It was a 
pedagogue, as they ſay, to lead to Chriſt, We may 
ſay almoſt the ſame thing of reaſon ; it is only proper 
to make man ſenſible of his blindneſs and weakneſs, 
and of the neceſſity of another revelation. That is 
the Scripture one. It is from thence that we are invin- 
cibly to refute the hypotheſis of two principles, and all 
the objections of Zoroaſter. There we find the unity 
of God, and his infinite perfeQtions; the fall of the firſt 
man, and its effects. It is to no purpoſe to advance 
with a great apparatus of arguments, that it is impoſſi- 
ble that moral evil ſhould introduce itſelf into the world, 
by the work of an infinitely good and holy principle; 
I anſwer,®that fo it is in fact, and of conſequence it is 
very poſſible. 'There is nothing more fooliſh than to 
argue againſt ſacts: the axiom, ab au ad potentia m 
valet conſequentia, is as clear as that two and two make 
four (59,/. The Manicheans were ſenſible of what I (59) See below in 
have obſerved : it was for that reaſon they rejected the N — 
Old Teſtament; but what they have retained of the mark [E] to- 
Scripture, was ſufficient to furniſh the Orthodox with warts the begin- 
ſtrong enough weapons againſt them. Thus it was no ning - 
difficult taſk to confound thoſe heretics, who befides 
embarraſſed themſelves in puerile follies, when they deſ- 
cended into a detail of their ſcheme (60). Now, ſince 6 See remark 
the belt ſolutions of this controverſy are drawn from 17 
Scripture, I had reaſon to ſay that it would be hard to 
convince a Heathen Philoſopher in this ſubje& of dil- 
pute. This is the text of this remark, 
Long as it is, I muſt not end it without advertiſing 
my reader, that I have three further obſervations to 
make, which I ſhall diſpoſe under another article (61), (61) In that of 


In the frſt I ſhall enquire, whether the Fathers have po Ep ane 
always well ſupported the orthodox ſide againſt the . (% and 


Manicheans, and whether they have been able to re- 
duce them to a nonplus. In the ſecond I ſhall ſhew, 
that according to the doctrines of Paganiſm, the ob- 
jections of Zoroaſter had but little force. And in the 
third I ſhall enquire, in what ſenſe one may ſay, that 
the Chriſtians do not reject the ſyſtem of two princi- 
ples. It coſt them more than the Pagans to clear up 
theſe difficulties by the way of reaſon, becauſe they 
have diſputes to ſettle among themielves concerning li- 
berty, in which the aggreſſor ſeems always to have the 
better of the argument (62) ; and alſo becauſe the ſmall fool See remark 
number of the ele&, and the eternity of hell-torments, - 3 arti- 
farniſh objections, which Meliſſus would have had no * —— 
reaſon to be afraid of. | 
[E] The zeal of Pope Leo was ſupported by the laws 
of the Empire.] There were already Manicheans at 
Rome, when St. Auguſtin arrived there in the year 
383 ; for he lodged in the houje of a Manichean, and 
his conver ſation lay moſi among that ſet . . . But after 
Carthage was taken and demoliſhed by Genſeric King of 
the Vandals in the year 439, the greateſt part of the 
Manicheans in Africa fled, as well ai the Catholics, into 
ltaly, and chiefly to Rome (63). Pope Leo obliged the (53) Mvlabourgs 
people to ſearch narrowly after thoſe Hereticks, and 1 _ 
taught them the marks by which they might diſcover 114. CE 
them (64). ** That he might inſpire the whole world 
« with a ſtill greater horrour of ſo deteſtable a ſect, (54) Ibid. pag. 
« he held an aſſembly, where beſides the Biſhops in 18. 
the neighbourhood of Rome he cauſed the chief 
of the clergy, of the Senate, of the nobility and 
people of Rome, to meet (*). There he produced f.) Ep. 93: ad 
the moſt conſiderable among the Manicheans, and + mo : tho: 
one of their Biſhops, who made pub ick confeſſion '7*" © 
of their abominable acts of lewdneſs, which I dare 
« not relate, for fear of wounding the ears, or rather 
„the chaſt eyes of my readers, and which they them- 
« ſelves who had committed them in their ſecret aſ- 
„ ſemblies, by the order of their falſe Biſhop, decla- 
red before all the world; diſcoveriog at the ſame 
« time who were their Biſhops and Priefts ; as alfo 
«« their moſt retired places of meeting, their pro/ane 
„ myſteries, and their ſacrilegious ceremonies, which 
« was all authentically taken down in writing. And 
Leo gave an account of them to the people a little 
«© afterwards, in a ſermon which he made upon occa- 
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{b) See Biſhop 
Meaux, Hip. de 


M A N 


the ſame 


age with the Albigenſes (Y): this is not to be denied; bat it is not true that the 


Variations, liv. | Albigenſes were Manicheans (c). Thele, among other errors, taught that the ſoul of 
plants was rational ; and they condemned Agriculture as a murdering exerciſe ; but they 
indulged their hearers in the practice of it, in favour of their elect [P)]. | 

As in this article, in that of MARCIONITES, and of the PAULICIANS, and 
ſome others, there are certain things, which have ſhocked iome people, and appeared to 
them capable of making it believed that 1 was inclined to favour Manicheiſm, and endea- 
voured to raiſe doubts in the minds of the Chriſtian readers, I here Give NOTICE that 
you will find at the end of this work an explication, which will ſhew that this can have 
no effect in ſhaking the foundations of the Chriſtian faith. | 


11. 


NoTA BENE. 


( Contra com- 
munes boſtes pro 
Jalute communi 
una communis de- 
bet eſſe * * 
tis quit 
fales non proden- 
dos putant, in ju- 
dicio Chriſti inve- 
nientur rei de ſi- 
lentio, etiam ft 
non contamu nentur 
aſſenſu. Ser. 5. de 
jejun. decim. 
menſ. 


1) Ut damnarent 
Manicheum 

predicationibus : 
& diſciplints fats 
publica in Eecle- 


ſha profeſſioe, & 


manus ſuæ ſub- 
ſeriptione compu- 
limus, S. Leo. 
Ep. 2. ad Epiſc. 
per Italiam: & 
Epiſt. 93. ad Tu- 
$ib, Aſturic. 


(*) Ante tribunal « 


Domini de reatu 
neglig ent ia ſe non 
poterit excuſare, 
guicungue plebem 
ſuam contra ſacri- 
lege perverſioni: 
auttores noluerit 
criftedire, Ep. 2+ 
ad Epiſc. per Ita- 
liam, 


(+) Nev. Valent, 
3 de Manicb. 


(65) Maimbourg, 
Hift. de St. Leon, 
Book I, pag - 20. 
upon the year 
;- 


1 ſion of the faſt of the four Ember-weeks in the month 
of December, in which he declared (+), that peo- 
* ple were obliged in conſcience, to inform againſt 
* thoſe whom they knew to be engaged in ſuch an 
infamous and pernicious hereſy ; that they ought all 
„ to write themſelves, and act with the ſame zeal 
and vigilance againſt theſe common enemies; and 
* that ſuch as were of opinion that they ought not 
* to diſcover them, would be found guilty of a very 
„ criminal filence before the tribunal of Chrift, altho 
they never had any part in their errors. In ſhort 
* he was fo diligent in ſearching out the Manicheans, 
and the people ſeconded his diligence ſo well, that 
„ not one of them could eſcape, inſomuch that he 
had the good fortune to deliver Rome entirely from 
that plague. For a great many of thoſe hereticks, 
* ſtrongly moved by his powerful exhortations, be- 
* came fincere converts to God ; and after having 
„ publickly abjured their hereſy in the Church (Y,. 
and ſigned the formulary which was preſented to 
them, containing the condemnation of Manes, of 
« his doctrine and books, ſubmitted themſelves to the 
«© penance impoſed upon them. Thoſe who remained 
„ obſtinate in their error, and refuſed to ſubſcribe that 
* condemnation, were ſentenced by the Judges to ba- 
*« niſhment, according to the laws and decrees of the 
„ Emperors. But becauſe the moſt wicked and moſt 
dangerous among the followers of that execrable 
*« herely, fearing the puniſhment of their crimes, had 
«« made their eſcape, he gave notice of it to the Biſhops 
of Italy and of other provinces by a circular letter, 
in which, after having told them what had paſſed 
at Rome in this cauſe of the Manicheans, he ex- 
«* horts them to purſue thoſe fugitives, and to give 
all neceflary orders to prevent their finding any 
<< retreat in their dioceſes, declaring that they 
would be inexcuſable before God (*), if ever it 
*« ſhould happen that any under their juriſdiction ſhould 
be ſeduced by thoſe impoſtors, for want of having 
taken all the care which they ought to diſcover 
them, of purſuing them, of taking ſuch meaſures 
as might prevent their ſcattering among the people 
under their charge the poyſon of their deteſtable doc- 
«« trine. And what completed the extermination of 
this hereſy, was that the Emperor Valentinian III. 
« being informed of the diſcoveries which the Pope 
* had made of the crimes of the Manicheans, cauſed 
«« an edit () to be publiſhed, by which he confirms 
and renews all the ſtatutes of his predeceſſors, de- 
«« clares them infamous, incapable of all offices, of 
carrying arms, of making wills or contracting, or 
« of making any deed that would ſtand valid in civil 
«« ſociety ; he forbids all the ſubjects of the Empire 
to conceal or afford refuge to any of them ; and 
commands them to inform againſt them in order 
to their being puniſhed as ſoon as diſcovered. Thus 
„this hereſy, which from Africa had paſſed over 
„into Italy, was ſoon baniſhed from thence by the 
«« efteCtual zeal of St. Leo (65).” F. Thomaſſin has 


not forgot this example of the uſe of penal laws a- 
gainſt hereſy. Sr. Leo the Pope, ſays he (66), in his 
firfl decretal ſays, that a great number of Manicheans 
were converted at Rome : but that ſome of them awere 
fo prejudiced in favour of thoſe deteſtable errors, that all 
the remedies which were applied could not diſengage them ; 
that upon this they had uſed the rigour of the law ; and 
that according to the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian Princes, 
the publick Fudges had condemned them to perpetual ba- 
niſhment, left their infectiaus commerce ſhould infect the 
reft of the flack. I have ſet down at full length the 
words, which he has quoted from St. Leo (67). A lit- 
tle afterwards he cites the Codex of Juſtinian, to ſhew 
that the 7th law of the 5th title of the firſt book con- 
demns the Manicheans to loſe their heads, wherever they 
Should be found in the Roman Empire : Manichzo in 
loco Romano deprehenſo caput amputare (68). The 
* following law, continues he (69), is of the Emperor 
«« Juſtin, and it diſtinguiſhes alſo the Manicheans, not 
only from the Hereticks, but alſo from the Greeks, 
* that is to ſay the Pagans, the Jews, and Samaritans. 
The Manicheans are puniſhed with death; all the 
« reſt, as well as the Hereticks, are condemned no 
* further than to be rendered incapable of the office of 
any Magiſtracy, or of any dignity, or of performin 
the function of Judges, or defenders, or fathers o 
* cites.” 

[F] They indulged their hearers in the uſe of Agricul- 
ture, in favour of their ele.) The Manicheans were 
divided into two orders; that of their elect, and that 
of their hearers. The latter were not allowed to exer- 
ciſe Agriculture, nor even to gather any fruit. The 
former were indulged in it, and they aſſerted that the 
Homicides which they committed in that exerciſe were 
pardoned them, by the interceſſion of the particles of 
God, which diſengaged themſelves from their vegetable 
priſons, while the elect eat them. Thus the remiſſion 
of theſe murders was founded upon this, that they fur- 
niſhed nouriſhment to the elect, and ſet at liberty the 
particles of the divine eſſence locked up in the texture 
of plants. St. Auguſtine gives a very good account 
of theſe chimeras, and ridicules them as they deſerve. 
Ceteras animas & in pecora redire putant, & in omnia 
que radicibus - funt, atque aluntur in terra. Herbas 
enim atque arbores fic putant wivere, ut vitam, que illis 
inet, & ſentire credant, & dolere, cum læduntur, nec 
aliguid inde ſine cruciatu eorum quenquam poſſe vellere, 
aut carpere. Propter quod agrum ſpinis purgare nefas ha- 
bent. Unde agriculturam, que omnium artium oft innocen- 
tiſſima, tanquam plurium homicidiorum ream dementes ac- 
cuſant ; ſuiſque auditoribus ideo hæc arbitrantur ignoſci, 
quia præbent inde alimenta Elefis ſuis, ut divina illa 
ſubſflantia in eorum wentre purgata impetret eis veniam, 
quorum traditur oblatione purganda. Haque iftfi Electi 
nec in agris operantes, nec poma carpentes, nec ſaltem 
folia ulla wellentes, eæpectant hæc afferri uſibus ſuis ab 
auditoribus ſuis, viventes de tot ac tantis ſecundum ſuam 
vanitatem homicidits alienis (70). 


MANTO, daughter of Tireſias, and like her father ſtrongly inſpired with prophecy. 
She was in ſuch great eſteem, that when the Argives pillaged the ciry of Thebes, they 
thought they could not acquit themſelves of the vow which they had made to Apollo, to 
conſecrate to him the moſt precious thing in their plunder, without offering him this young 


maid. She was therefore ſent to the Temple at Delphi. 


But this did not engage her 


in any vow of continency, or, if it did, ſhe obſerved it very ill. For we read that 
Alcmeon, who had been Generaliſſimo of the army which took Thebes, begot upon our 
Manto a ſon who was called Amphilochus, and a daughter who was very beautiful, and 
named Tiſiphone. Theſe were the fruits of an amour, which had ſomething in it very 
ſingular, ſince it was carried on during the madneſs which had ſeized Alcmeon, after 


he 
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770 Mak he had put his mother to death. This is the account which Apollodorus (a) gives us of 
ub. 3 m- 


196 * 200. 


Manto. Others ſay (5), that ſhe was indeed carried to Delphi with the reſt of the 
Theban priſoners z but that the Oracle having commanded them to plant a colony, they 


0% Pun. lib. went to Claros [A], where Rhacius had eſtabliſhed one; and that Rhacius, being in- 
beg, 0. 207 formed by Manto who thoſe ſtrangers were, and what was their errand, took her to wife, 
{c) See data and had a ſon by her named Mopſus (c). Diodorus Siculus (d), inſtead of this account, 
08 al. tells us that Daphne was the name of Tireſias's daughter; that ſhe was ſent to Delphi 
0 Biblierh, lib. as an offering, and an Ex-voto of the Argives ; that ſhe brought to perfection the pro- 


5. Cap- 6. 


(+) Ste one of 
her Oracles in 


phetic lights which ſhe had acquired; that ſhe wrote a great number of Oracles ; that it 
was given out that Homer had adorned his Poems with a great _—_ verſes which he 
had ſtolen from her; and that ſhe got the name of Sibylla, becauſe 


with fits of inſpiration, and gave ſeveral reſponſes (e). Pauſanias ſays, that even in his 


e was often ſeized _ 


Os, Meram. time they ſhewed, before the gates of a temple at Thebes, the ſtone upon which Manto 


book 6. cohcern- 
*ng the worſhip 


fat, and that it went by the name of Manto's Chair (F). He mentions the tomb of ( P-ofaniar, 


b Latonas Manto in another place (g) ; but there he is talking of another, who was the daughter . 
of Polyidus. She of whom Virgil ſpeaks is the ſame with the daughter of Tireſias [B]; ( Lb. 1 bes. 
which ſhews how ſtrangely they have hurried this poor Propheteſs about; for Virgil (b) * 
tranſports her into Italy, not for the ſake of ſecuring her virginity, but to produce a ſon D lb 


of her who built Mantua. 


[4] They went to Claren] I cannot comprehend 
why Pauſanias has not added what Pomponius Mela 
fr) Lib. 1. cap. (1) ſays, viz. that Manto eſcaping from the Conquerors 
of of Thebes built the temple of Apollo the Clarian, and 
(2) Mopſus, ac- that her ſon Mopſus (2) built Colophon. Obſerve 
cording to Strabo, theſe words of Mela, Fugiens viftores Thebanorum Epi- 
was the _ gonos; for I am much miſtaken if they do not convict 
2 e of a falſhood Charles Stephens, Lloyd, and Hofman, 
Pauſanias fays of Who ſay that Manto fled from the tyranny of Creon 
Rhacius end and Theſeus, when ſhe went to found the temple of 
Manto. See the Claros. Moreri has found nothing to ſay of Manto; 
_— or oe” though if he had been at the pains of ſearching well, 
he might have found abundance of materials. 


[8] She of whom Virgil ſpeaks is the ſame <vith the 


O. ver. 198. 


daughter of Tirefias.) It is Servius (3) who informs us (3) Upon verſe 
that ſhe is the daughter of Tirefias ; for Virgil con- 798th of the 1oth 
tents himſelf with uſing her as a Propheteſs, and talk. #2" 

ing of her amours with the Tiber. 


Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab ori; 

Fatidice Mantis & Tuſci filius amnis, 

Qui muros matriſque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen (4). (4) Virgil. lib, 

10. ver. 198. 

The ſame Servius adds, that ſome would have Hercules 
to have been the father of this Propheteſs. Leander Al- 
bertus relates an infinite number of traditions concern- 
ing this founder of Mantua. Conſult him, if you (5) Pag. m. 602, 
pleaſe, in his deſcription of Italy (5). 15 


2227. MARASCIA (JOSEPH VINCENT) a native of Palermo, was a Member of 
zur, March the Congregation of the Oratory of St. Jerome de la Charité. He wrote a book to prove 
e dhe He. that there were two St. Mamilians Archbiſhops of Palermo [A]. He died January the 


ddr edition, 17th 1699 (a). 


[4] He wrote a book to prove that there were two St. 

Mamilians Archbiſhops of Palermo.) That book is en- 

titled De due Santi Mamiliani, Arciveſcovi e Citadini di 

Palermo, Riſolutione Hiſtorica, and it was printed by the 

(1) A Doctor ef care of Mr. Mongifore (1) after the author's death. 
Dur. There are not above one or two modern Criticks who 


acknowledge two Mamilians. Maraſcia owns ** that 92. _ — 
he ſpeaks againſt the torrent of the Sicilian Hiſto- 2% for e 
* rians; but he has upon his fide ancient manuſcripts 170, pag. 94, 


*« which he quotes, and conjectures which he thinks 95+ of the Tre» 
“ ſolid ones (2).” your edition. 


MARCA (PETER DE) one of the greateſt ornaments of the Gallican Church, was 


born at Gant in Bearn upon the 24th of January 1594. He was baptized by a Prieſt of 
(2) At Auſch. the Dioceſe of Tarbes [A]; he had his ſchool education (a), and went his courſe of Phi- 


louſe. 


[4] He was baptiſed by a Prieſt of the Dioceſe of 
Tarbes.) The exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion was prohibited in Bearn after the edict publiſhed 
in the year 1569 ; fo that thoſe few Catholicks which 
remained in the country were obliged, for want of 
Prieits, to have their children baptiſed in the Churches 
a Stephanus of the Proteſtants (1). James de Marca would not fol- 
25 3 - Vita jow their example. He cauſed his ſon to be carried to 
Peri d. Marca, the Monaſtery of St. Peter de Generes in Bigorre. It 
Pa. 8. edit. 1663 was there that our Archbiſhop was baptiſed by a Bene- 
in dvo. dictin Friar, who held the office of Pariſh-curate. This 
refutes Patin, who ſays ſomewhere that this Prelate 

was born a Proteſtant. See the following remark. 
LZ] He was mot the firſt of his family who bore of- 
fices in the long robe.) The family of Marca owed its 
origin toGaRs1as vx MaRCA, who commanded the 
Cavalry of Gaſton Prince of Bearn at the ſiege of Sa- 
ragoſa in the year 1118. His deſcendants attached them- 
{elves to the profeſſion of arms; but we find about the 
| year 1440 one PETER pt MARCA a good Lawyer, 
(2) Stephan. Ba- who after having held the office of Solicitor General 
3 Pag- ©, of the Prince his maſter through his whole dominions, 
was made Preſident of his Councils (2). I have read, 


(% At Thou- loſophy {b) under the Jeſuits ; and after that he ſtudied Law (c) for three years, after (c) At Thea. 
which he was received in the year 1615 a Counſellor in the ſupreme Council at Pau. 
He was not the firſt of his family who bore offices in the long robe | BJ. All his collegues 


were 


in a book, which was printed at the time of the league, (3) Le, Anſwer 
that one ve MAR GVA, ſecond Preſident of the Parlia- of $40 pap 

ment of Pau, could never be admitted or reſtored to % qgertiſement 
*« his dignity, . . . that he had not made the ordinary of che Catholic 

«« proteſtation againſt the Maſs; though he was of the E gib, pag. 53. 
« Calviniſtical profeſſion id it was — by the late * — 
„Queen of Navarre mother of H the Great (3).” 1 

1 refutes Guy Patin, who ie ® urge $6 our de Marca II 
was of an obſcure birth. I ſhall quote the paſſage ; fying of Patin, by 
it contains abundance of falſhoods ; for to wave the ?!ledging the con- 
reſt, it is falſe that this Prelate was ever either a Mi- dreint which was 


niſter or a Jefuite, We have here an example of the 332 — 5 


falſe reports which are ſpread to the diſadvantage of (fee above, quota- 
great men: one cannot collect too many of thoſe exam- tion (3) 3) for our 
ples, in order fomewhat to accuſtom the world to receive 3 Fen AN 
uch reports with diffidence. He tells us here that mn of thefword- 
the Archbiſhopric of Thoulouſe was conferred upon So that he could 
Mr. de Marca Biſhop of Conſerans, by the means not be obliged to 
*« of fifty thouſand crowns which he gave to Cardinal urls c, in 
„ Mazarine. Here was a noble riſe for this ambi- n 
** tious man. His birth was obſcure: after he had 7; f Peter de 
* finiſhed his ſtudies, be became a Miniſter among the Marca, by the 

« Reformed (4), of which party he was born. He Abbe Faget, pag 

I & changed 7, 8 
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(4) Stephanus were of the reformed Religion (d); but the face of things was ſoon changed, the time 


Baluzius, in Fr - 


7% Peri de Mar. ſoon came that none could be admitted a Member of the Council erected into a Parlia- 


ca, pag. 12+ 


ment, but ſuch as were of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion (e). Peter de Marca had a 


conſiderable hand in the intrigues which brought about this change. He married a young 

(e) Thid. fag. 13. Lady of the ancient family of the Viſcounts of Lavedan ; but ſhe dying in the year 1632, 
after having bore him ſeveral children (F), he choſe to paſs the reſt of his life in widow- /f) His «14g 
hood. He was made Preſident of the Parliament of Bearn in the year 1621, and Coun- 4 Slate 


de Marca, ſuce 


ſellor of State in the year 1639. Three years after this he was created by the King Bi- ceeded to his f. 


ſhop of Conſerans. He had already been 


employed in writing a work of great im- jr han, 1 


portance[C)]. In the year 1644 he was ſent into Catalonia, there to perform the office Prefident of the 


changed his Religion and became a Jeſuit ; after 

that, having quitted that ſociety, he married, and 

« was made a Counſellor in the Parliament of Pau, 

„ and afterwards Preſident, at laſt he came to Paris, 

and by the favour of Chancellor Seguier was made 

ordinary Counſellor of State, in the next place In- 

„ tendant de Juſtice in Catalonia, and after that Bi- 

* ſhop of Conſerans, after having waited a long time 

*« for his bulls, which he could not procure from 

Rome, upon account of the quarrel which he had 

„with the ſeſuits, ſince he had left their order, and 

« which he could not procure at laſt otherwiſe than 

by making up matters with them. At laſt he aroſe 

„ to no leis than the Archbiſhopric of Thoulouſe. 

Though he had enough to pay his debts, if a red 

«© hat had been offered to ſale, he would have bought 

that too, I cannot compare de Marca better than 

„ to Mr. le Jay, who from a very mean beginning 

became firſt Preſident of the Parliament at Paris (5).” 

(5) Patin, Letter [C] He had already been employed in writing a book 
59. pag. 294+ of of great importance.) The hiſtory of Bearn, which 
vol. r. dated he publiſhed in the year 1640, extremely confirmed 
n good opinion which people had concei ved of his 
knowledge and parts. They thought him therefore a 

very proper hand to undertake a delicate and impor- 

tant ſubject which offered itſelf a ſhort time afterwards. 

The volume of the liberties of the Gallican Church, 

publiſhed by Peter du Puy, alarmed the Partiſans of 

the Court of Rome, ſome of whom endeavoured to 

make it believed that they were the Preliminaries of a 

ſchiſm contrived by Cardinal Richelieu ; as if his emi- 

nency had it in his head to erect a Patriarchate in the 

Kingdom, in order to render the Gallican Church in- 

dependent of the Pope. A French Divine who took 

the name of Optatus Gallus (6) wrote upon this ſubject, 

(6) He was one 2nd infinuated that the Cardinal had brought over to 
Herſens a Prieſt his party a great perſonage, who would apologize for 
at Paris. See the that erection. This great perſonage was no other than 
Life of P. ren our Peter de Marca. Sequens menſis Martius materiam 
L ns, præbuit novis ſermonibus, ob editionem Libelli Parenetici 
an anſwer to 4d Antiſtites Regni, de cawvendo ſchiſmate, quod pre fori- 
him, which was bus adefſe nuntiabat Optatus Gallus, Sub eo namgque 
cenſured at nomine latere voluit auttor ; ſatis alioqui cognitus, ſi lar- 
hog aca van illi detrabere liberet. Occafionem turbandi ſumebat 
22 malis ex editione Voluminum de Libertatibus Eccleſiæ Gallica- 
Libris, num. n, que anno ſuperiore prodierant cura Clarif. Viri Pe- 
514. page m. 293+ #77 Puteani ; atque item ex rumore vulgi, diſſerentis cam 
Cardinali Richelio mentem eſſe, ut omiſſo Epiſcopo Ro- 

mano, Patriarcha in Galliis conſlituatur. Ajebat pre- 

terea, magnum virum in partes tradtum promiſſis ingen- 

tibus, qui ſcripto defenderet que pro ea cauſa Cardinalis 

facturus erat, neque dubitatur, quin Marcam intellige- 

ret (7). The King perceiving that an accuſation of 

7) Baluzius, de this nature would render him odious, by the counter- 
its P. de Mar- blow of hatred to which it expoſed the Cardinal, laid 
ca, pag 23, 24+ his commands upon Mr. de Marca to refute this Opta- 
tus Gallus, and at the ſame time to obſerve a certain 

medium, not to ſhake the liberties of the Gallican 

Church on the one hand, and to make it appear on 

the other that theſe liberties did not in the leaſt di- 

miniſh the reverence due to the Holy See. He accept- 

ed of this commiſſion, and executed it by his book de 

Concordia Sacerdotii & Imperii, five de Libertatibus Ec- 

cleſiæ Gallicane, which he publiſhed in the year 

1641 (8). He declared in his preface, that he did 

(8) Idem, ibid. not enter upon diſcuſſing of right, but confined himſelf 
Page 24, 25+ to the ſettling of facts; that is to ſay, that he had only 
marked out the bounds, which through all ages had 

ſeparated the two dominions, thoſe of the temporal, 

and thoſe of the ſpiritual Prince. Sic ſcriptionem ſuam 

lemperavit, ut relicta diſcuſſione juris quod utrique Poteſta- 


li campetit, ad ſalam. facti inguiſitianem, que finis veterum 


Parliament of 
of Pau. y 


poſſe ſorum de monſtrare poſſet, ſe contulerit ; ut ipſe præ- | 
fatur in Admonitione ad Leforem (9). But though he (9) Idem, ibis. 
had collected an infinite number of teſtimonies in favour P 25. 

of the Pope's power that did not hinder his book from 

giving offence to the Ultramontains, ſo tender are their 

ears. Quorum aures teneritudine guadam plus trahuntur, 

ut ait Auxiliaris prafettus apud antiquum ſcriptorem : 

vite ſan?ti Hilarii Epiſcopi Arelatenfis (io). The Court (19) Ibid: paz 
of Rome made a great many difficulties in diſpatching * 

the bulls; which were demanded in favour of this au- 

thor, who had lately been preſented to the Biſhoprick 

of Conſerans : ſhe made it underſtood that in the firſt 

place it was neceſſary that he ſhould ſoften ſome parts of 

his, and ſhe cauſed his book to paſs a very ſtrict exa- 

mination. Holftenius, one of the examiners, declared 

that he found ſeveral things which required to be ex- 

plained, and ſome other things which ſecretly wound- 

ed the rights of the Church. Holftenius quidem quam- 

plurima in eo contineri retulit, gue explicatione indigerent ; 

guædam etiam efſe que Romana jura violent, ſed in oc- 

culto. Tanto quippe ac tam fingulari artificio librum hunc 

N perfectum, ut diſtingui vix poſſit, que pars ejus Ec- 11) wis 
cleſiæ Romanæ faveat, quæ ve noceat (11). Another of * "OO 
the examiners gave a more favourable teſtimony of 

it: he affirmed that that book ſo ſtrongly proved the 

authority of the See of Rome, that its author deſerved 

a reward for it. His approbation was ſuppreſſed, 

and Mr. de Marca never could procure a copy of it. 

After the death of Urban the eighth, Cardinal Bichi 

warmly ſollicited Innocent the 1oth to grant the ne- 

ceſlary bulls in favour of the Biſhop of Conſerans. 

But the Aſſeſſor of the holy office awakened the re- 

membrance of the complaints which had been made 

againſt the book de concordia Sacerdotii & imperii, 

which was the occaſion that the Pope cauſed it to be 

examined anew. Jnnocentius naturd cundtator, & qui 

per imprudentiam nihil eorum prætermitti volebat, que 

ad dignitatem Sedis Apoſtalice pertinere exiſtimabat, 

librum hunc examinandum de integro commiſit Cardinali- 

bus Barberins &c (12). De Marca, ſeeing how affairs (72) 1bid. pag, 
were protracted, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, except he * 

gave ſatisſaction to the Court of Rome, publiſhed a 

book (13), in which he explained himſelf to the liking (73) At Barce- 
of the Ultramontains, and wrote a very ſubmiſhve let- 6, * * 
ter to the Pope, with great promiſes of fidelity. He onis /ibrorum de 
owned, that in that book he had performed the duties Concordia Sacer- 
of a Preſident of the Parliament, much better than 4 © Imperu 
thoſe of a Biſhop ; but it is more proper to quote him _—— 
in his own expreſs words. Fateor eo in libro Principis ; 95.02 ſub- 
partes pro muneris mei ratione fovifſe, Prafidemgue po- mittit, & Reges 
tius implevifſe quam Epiſcopum - . . & ne libri publicat; Canonum cuſtadu, 
invidia defideriis meis obefſet, libello altero Barcinone edito, oe F _ 
quem huic chartæ adjunxi, hallucinationes meas depreca- pag. Is . 
tus ſum; Opus cenſure Beatitudinis Veſtræ ſubmiſi, quam 

prona mente amplexurum wvoveo, & afſertorem vindicem- (14) Ibid. page 
gue libertatis Ecclefiaftice futurum (14). In this book, 3“ 
he has taken care to mention the great ſervice, which 

he pretended to have done the Ultramontains, in pub- 
liſhing the decretal of Pope Virgilius (15). The Court 1 See remark 
of Rome, according to her ordinary fineſſes, ſtill conti- 

nued dilatory after this ample ſatisfaction; but at laſt 

Mr. de Marca obtained his bulls in Fanuary 1647. 

He was ordained Prieſt at Barcelona in April 1648, h 

and conſecrated Biſhop at Narbon in the October fol- 

lowing. This year they put him to the trial, and he 

ſhewed that he had with the ſincereſt heart promiſed 

a ſtrong zeal for the Pope's intereſt. They wanted to 

know his opinion upon a queltion which made a | 
noiſe (16), and he gave it to the wiſh of Innocent X. (16) That of 2 
Mota erat temporibus illis gravis quaſtio, de duplici ca- tue Head - 


. . . . * . . 1 , St. 
pite in Eccleſia, pleriſque unicum tantum caput, wideli- . St, 


cet B. Putrum, in ea conflituentibus ; quibuſdam werd con- Paul, 
1 entibus 


(70 Ba 


d& Vita 
Marca, 
38. 


(18) T. 
written 


18, 266 
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curnd 
vo 'ls, ( 


16653. 


(20) 


17) Baluzius, 
170 P, de 
Marca, pages 37» 
38. 


18) This was 
written Decem 


18, 1695» 
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of Viſitor-General and Intendant. Which offices he executed till the year 1651, with 
ſo much ability, that he gained the affections of the Catalonians to a very uncommon 


degree [D]. 


ſentibus Paulum quoque Eccleſis caput cum Petro fuiſſe, 
Cum hac queſtio diſtraberet in partes ingenia hominum 
eruditorum, atque interim dignitas Romanæ Sedis tentari 
wideretur; Innocentius, qui apprimò noverat Marcam 
in primis Eccleſiaftice antiquitatis peritum efſe, ratus præ- 
terea eveniſſe occaſionem, qua tjus animum erga Sedem 
Romanam experiretur, aperire ſententiam jubet. Ille 
nibil cunfatus, Exercitationem Barcinone 5 Kalendas 
Junii anno 1647 ſcripfit de ſingulari Primatu Petri, 
que nondum edita eft : quam Innocentio, ad quem flatim 
miſſa eſt, valdè placuiſſe ex es intellectum eſt, quad cam 
publice legi juſſit, ac fingularem quandam de Marcæ in 
Sedem Romanam propenſione accepit opinionem (17). 
From this ftory I ſhall draw two concluſions. I. 
That it is a very troubleſome ſervitude to the French 
Court, to be obliged to have the Pope's Bulls before 
they can eſtabliſh any Biſhop ; which is the occaſion 
that thoſe, who would be very capable of ſupporting 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, and the intereit 
of the King in his differences with Rome, dare not 
exert all their ſtrength. They aſpire to Prelateſhips, 
and they ſee that they can never ſucceed in thoſe views 
if they render themſelves too odious to the Court of 
Rome; or at leaſt that they mult at laſt be obliged to 
make diſnonourable ſatisfactions. It is not long (18) 
ſince this happened to ſome members of the Aſſembly 
of the Clergy in the year 1682. The ſecond conclu- 
ſion which I would draw is, that Mr. Sallo had no 


| reaſon to conſider the proceedings at Rome in the year 


(19) See the 
Journal dei Sa- 
ven, of Jan. 12, 
1665. 


(20) Sallo, Jour- 
nal dex Savan, 


4270 Ada Fru- 
d tor. LipHenſ. 
anno 1682, pag. 
37. 


1664, againſt the new editions of Marca's book, as 
an artifice. They pretended that Baluzius had pub- 
liſhed that book ex retraatis ſcriptis Petri de Marca. 
This was not without foundation. Did not that Prelate 
recant in the book which he publiſhed at Barcelona ? 
Did not he write to the Pope to aſk his pardon ? But J 
ſhall quote the words of the decree, and the reflection 
of Sallo. Decretum Indicis Congregationis, quo damnati, 
probibiti, ac reſpectius ſuſpenſi fuerunt infra ſcripti om- 
nes Libri. Rome, 17 Novembris 1664. De Concor- 
dia Sacerdotii & Imperii, ſeu de Libertate Eccleſiz Gal. 
licane liber, a Stephano Baluxis impreſſus Pariſiis, anno 
1663. Perperam adſcriptus Petro de Marca, ex cujus 
retraftatis ſeriptis aliorumque erroneis ſententiis opera 
prefati Baluzii editus eſt (19). As the Court of Rome 
& has always its aims, it is not extreamly ſafe to at- 
« tach one's ſelf ſcrupulouſly to its cenſures. For 
* which reaſon it is, that this decree ought not to make 
« the book Of the Liberties of the Gallick Church, com- 
«© poled by the deceaſed Mr. de Marca, at all leſs 
«© eſteemed than it was formerly. In effect, it contains 
nothing but very certain maxims, and ſuch as may 
paſs for the fundamental laws of that monarchy. In 
like manner we ought not to have the worſe opi- 
nion of the fincerity of Mr. Baluze, ' though he is 
«« accuſed in this decree of having falſely given this 
„„ book to Mr. de Marca. For it plainly appears, 
#* that the congregation made uſe of that addreſs, only 
« becauſe they durlt not directly attack the memory of 
this great Prelate : and becauſe they thought it would 
« be more ealy to diſcredit his book, by ſubſtituting 
«« in his place, a perſon of inferior dignity in the 
« Church (20).” 

To put an end to the hiſtory of that work, I mult 
add that Baluzius made two editions of it after the au- 
thor's death; the one in the year 1663, and the 
other in the year 1669. Theſe editions are fuller 
than the firſt, and you will learn in what from the fol- 
lowing quotation (21). Opus de concordia ſacerdotii & 
imperii .. . altero ab ipſius obitu anno auguſtiori habitu 
adornatum, iterum emiſit in lucem Baluzius, & mon 
faltem priores quatuor libros recenſuit, additionibus ab 
Auctore compoſitis auxit, ac ſuis notis, ubi occaſio tulit, 
illuftravit ; ſed & integrum Tomum alterum nunquam an- 
tea editum ex autographo ſummi Viri deſcriptum addidit, 
nonnulla Antigquitatis illuſtria monumenta adjecit, inte- 
greſgue in eo Libros, quod Gallice efſent ſeripti, in Lati- 
nam linguam wertit, Cumgue opus hoc tanto favort er u- 
ditorum futrit eæceptum, & communi approbatiane commen- 


Vol. VII. 


He went to take poſſeſſion of his Biſhopric in the month of Auguſt 1651. 
The year following he was named to the Archbiſhopric of Thoulouſe ; and he wrote the 


Pope 


datum, ut intra breve tempus diſtradta exempla fuerint, 
{ona anno MDCLXIX recognitum emendatius copiofiuſque 
iterato iterum orbi dedit. 1. e. The book de Concor- 
% dia Sacerdotii & imperit . . . . was, the year after his 
«« death, again publiſhed in a more magnificent dreſs, 
* by Baluzius, who not only reviſed the four former 
„ books, augmented them with additions compoſed by 
„ the author, and illuſtrated them, where there was 
*« occaſion, with notes of his own : but he likewiſe 
added another entire volume, never before publiſhed, 
«« from the great author's own hand-writing, inſerted 
« ſeveral remarkable records of antiquity, and tran- 
«« ſlated into Latin whole books in it, which had been 
written in French. And as this work met with 
ſuch a favourable reception from the Learned, and 
ſuch a general approbation, that in a ſhort time 
„the copies were all fold off, he publiſhed it again, 
«« reviſed, corrected, and augmented, in the year 1669.” 
He cauſed it to be again reprinted with emendations 
and additions, in the year 1704 (22). 
Deckherus committed groſs blunders in talking of 
Optatus Gallus's book, and that of Mr. de Marca : 
they were animadverted upon in a letter added to the 
new edition of his book in the year 1686 (23). 
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The Sieur (22) See the 


Journal des Sa- 
vans of Jan, 12, 


1 705. 


(23) See Deck- 


Obſerve that the author of the famous work de Li- berus, de Scriptis 


bertatibus Fcclefiz Gallicanæ, printed in the year 1685, 
does not judge very favourably of the conduct of the 
author of Concordia Sacerdotii & Imperii. He inſinuates 
that there was an obliquity in the manner of Mr. 
de Marca, and that though he wrote like one who 
wanted to make his Court in France, he ook care to 
keep in with Rome as well as he could: for in tome 
places he ſeems to have determined the contioverſy by 
the dint of quotations ; but all at once he appears on 
the other fide, either in quoting examples and teſtimo- 
nies contrary to the firit, or in reh ricting the firſt by 
a thouſand modifications; and after this you {ee him 
again leſſening the ſecond party. By and by he grants 
them every thing, and at laſt he recovers himſelf in- 
ſenſibly, but io as to incline the balance to the ſide of 
the times (24). 

[D] He gained the aſtectiont of the Catalanians 1 a 
very uncom mon degree.) This appeared from the 
prayers which they made for his recovery in the year 
1647. The city of Barcelona made « public vow to 
our Lady of Montter;ai, and ſent thither, ir beit 
name, twelve Capuchins and twelve Nuns. | tte 
went on their journey with their hair kanging looſe, 
and bare-footed. Mr. de Marca was perſuaded, that 
his cure was owing ſo many vows and pra ers; 
and he did not leave Catalonia without going to pay 
his devotions at Montſerrat (25). He went thitner in 
the year 1651, and there wrote a imall treatiſe D- 
origine ac progreſſu cultus B. Marie Virginis in Monte- 
ſerrato, which he left in the archives of the Mona- 
ſtery (26). They ſuffered it to be loſt, perhaps becaule the 
author had not adopted all kinds of craditions in it. In 
the year 1660 he lent a copy of it to Francis Creipus, 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Lerida, who was buſy writing a 
Hiſtory of the Convent at Montſerrat. Headviles lum 
to diſtinguiſh better than the Spaniſh writers ule o do, 
Paucis agit de antiquitate /oct 3 admonetyrue Cre/ftum, ne 
in ea hiſtoria ſcribenda, fais, uti Hiſpani folent, teſti- 
moniis utatur ; quæ Gailis, ingur, faba arom film odt 
detegendarum peritiſümis, ludib:zum debent, & relique 
narrationi, licet alioqui veræ, autioriiniem demunt 
(27). i. e. © He lays a few thivgs concerning 
the antiquity of the place; and adviſes Creipus, in 
„ writing his Hiſtory, not to make ule of falſe au- 
*« thorities, according to the uiual practice of the Spa- 
* miards ; theſe, ſays he, draw ridicule from the French, 
* who are very ſkilful in detecting ſuch fables, and 
* deſtroy the credit of ive reſt of the narration, let it be 
never /o true.” That diſſertation was publiſhed in 
the year 1681, by the care of Mr. Baluze. Obſerve 


that Marca, that great author, did not diſoain to em- 


ploy his pen upon ſubjects, hat better ſuited tie charac- 
ter of a Monk than of a Counic!lor of State. He 


enjoyed 
5 K 


Ade ſpotis, PIP- 
334 edit, 1686. 


24 Nownel/es de 
{a Republigue des 
Lettret, ſuly 
1685. 2 718. 
of the 2d edit ion. 


25 Biluzius, 
ce Vita P. ie 
Marca, p:g- 45s 


'26) Idem, ibid. 


Ds" 40. 


/2>) ldem, ibid. 
Page 48. 
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Pope a letter which will deſerve a remark EJ. He took poſſeſſion of the Archbiſhopric 
of Thoulouſe without any pomp, in the month of March 1655. The year following he 
aſſiſted at the general Aſſembly of the French Clergy, and appeared in oppoſition to the 
Janſeniſts [F]. He was preparing to retire to his Dioceſe in the year 1658, when the 


enjoyed this dignity when he wrote the Hiſtory of our 
(28) In Barn in Lady of Betaram (28), at the requeſt of one Charpen- 
hoo of tier, a devout Prieſt, who was the founder of that 
: Chappel, as he was afterwards of that of Mont-Va- 
lerien near Paris. That Hiſtory was publiſhed at 
33 from Barcelona (29). 

yy Fad _ [LE] He wrote the Pope a letter, which <will deſerve 
ten by the Abbet a remark] The tranſlation of a Biſhop from one See 
Faget, pag. 43. to another is not to be effected without a particular fa- 
vour of the Pope. It was for this reaſon that Mr. de 
Marca, Biſhop of Conſerans, ſeeing himſelf named to 
the Archbiſhopric of Thoulouſe, payed his reſpects to the 
Pope with all the addreſs that he could : and though he 
very well knew that Exuperius, Biſhop of Thouloule, 
was not the ſame with that Exuperius, who had pre- 
ſided in Spain, yet this did not hinder him from putting 
it ofl as a certain fact, in his letter to Innocent X. 
This furnithed him with an opportunity of drawing an 
agreeable parallel between Innocent I, and Innocent X, 
and between himſeif and that Exuperius, O me fe- 
| licem, quando weteris illius atque ſanctiſimi Sacerdotis 
Exuperii exemplo, (qui ex Præſidatu in Hiſpaniis acto 
Cathedram illam ſuſcipiens, eam deinde rexit juxta 
pium atque prudens Innocentii primi ad ejus conſulta reſ- 
pon ſum) licebit per Innocentii & decretum, poſt geſſos Ma- 
giſtratus Regios in Gallia & Hiſpania, Epiſcopatus guo- 
que curis functo mihi, Toloſane Sedis adminiſtrationem ca- 
(30% Baluziu*, peſſere (30). For this reaſon he made no ſcruple to diſ- 
de Fita Þ.G play that grols falſhood, which he thought was well 
Marca, fag. 53. enough to tickle the Pope, and inctine him to be 
the more favourable. Some body obſerved, that it was 
a deccit ; but De Marcz, when he heard of that cen- 
ſure, only made a jeſt of it, and conſidered ſuch a cri- 
tic as a blockhead, who was not ſenſible of the diffe- 
rence between a letter of comp.ement and a hiſtory. 
Mr. Baluze has told this ſo happily, and in ſuch well 
choſen expreſſions, that it would be doing an injury 
to the learned reader not to quote the original; where 
you will find a more ample ſubject of reflection, than 
in the ſummary view which I have given of it. Scie- 
bat ſane vir eruditiſſimus diverſum ab Exuperio Epiſcopo 
Toloſano fuiſſe Exuperium illum, qui Prafidatum in Hiſ 
pariis egit. Quits enim ignorat? Verim cum argumen- 
tum eſſet accommodatiſſimum ad rem quam trattabat, ſci- 
relque præterea Principum aures ita eſſe formetas, ut 
nibil nifi jucundum letumque accipere velint, vim ali- 
quam inferre weritati non abnuit, ut Pontificem aliogui 
difficilem ac moreſum, ſibi faventem ac propitium habere 
fpoſſet uod ideo retuli, ut eatur obviam ſcrupuloſæ cu- 
juſdam fjeriptoris diligentiæ, qui in adverſariis ſuts adus - 
tavit lapſum heic eſſe Marcam ; de quo admonitus a me 
wir optimus paucis ante obitum menſibus, riſit hominis ſu- 
pinitatem, qui non animadverteret cujuſmodi argumentum 
in ea epiſlola tradtaretur. Neque enim hifloria ſcribe- 
batur. Non diſplicet prafectè haminibus eruditis, quod 
oralores weri limites nonnunquam excedunt in compoſitione 
vierloum, ut auditorum aures aligua woluptate permul- 

(31) Idem, ibid. ceant, O& alliciant (31). 
paz · 53, 54+ [F] IL the Afembly of the Clergy, in the year 1656, 
he appeared in oppoſition to the F anſeniſts.) It was a 
great mistortune to them, that this great Prelate met 
with ſuch difficuitics at Rome, when he had occaſion 
for a Bull in order to his being made Biſhop of Conſe- 
rans. This made him ſenſible that he ought to loſe no 
opportunity of repairing the loſs, which he had ſuſ- 
rained there by his concord between the Royal power and 
. the Prieſibood. And what more favourable opportunity 
could he expect, than this.of ſeconding the Court of 
Rome in its procedures againſt the diſciples of Janſe- 
nius ? Add to this that they had made him ſuſpected 
of Janſeniſm beyond the mountains, and that this ill 
office had for a long time retarded the expedition of 
the Bull, which was neceſſary to eſtabliſh him in the 
Archbiſhoprick of Thoulouſe. I know not, whether 
among a great many treatiſes which have been written 
concerning calumny, it has ever entered into any one's 
head to compoſe one upon the uſefulneſs of this crime. 
They who would exerciſe their pens upon this ſubject, 
would be guilty of a great overſight, if they ſhould 


King 


forget to take notice of the advantage which is pro- 
cured by calumny in religious diſputes : for there are Cs 

men of a very active diſpoſition, who would remain neu- 

ter, or would endeavour by equitable meaſures, to bring 

about a reconciliation, were it not that they would be 

exclaimed againſt as abettors of heretics. 'Then in or- 

der to exculpate themſelves, and prevent the diſadvan- 

tage to which ſuch an imputation would expoſe them, 

they are obliged to become perſecutors (32). What- (32) Compare 
ever was the motive of Marca's zeal againſt the Janſe- this with the zr. 
niſts, it is certain that they found in him a formidable tele FERRIEg, 
adverſary. Alexander VII thanked him very heartily * ry * 
for it, according to the following account of Mr. Ba. 1 
luze. Cleri Gallicani Comitia Parifiis habebantur. II- 

luc itague Marca ſe conferens aniz 1656 perhonorifice 

in eo cœtu ſuſceptus 13. Kalend. Aprileis, deinceps in 

plurimis occaſionibus aſtendit quanta ingenii vi polleret, 

& guam præclara eruditione ac dodrina præditus effet. 

Nam auttoritatem Romani Pontificis, quam per ſummum 

nefas aliqui deprimere conabantur, fortiter & ſtrenus 

windicavit adwverſus emulos, Gnarum id Alexandra VII. 

qui poſt abſoluta demum Comitia, honorificas ad Marcam 

literas die 17. Novembris anni 1657 ſcripfit : quibus ei 

grates egit, ob afſertam Sedis Apoſtalice dignitatem, & 

ut deinceps pergeret in eadem reverentia, verbis aman- 

tiſſimis hortatus eſt. Tanſeniſmum vero, tum maxim? 

wires ſuas colligentem, fic induſiria & auttoritate ſua 

repreſſit, ut ob hoc ipſum promeritus fit iram hominum 

ejus ſectæ, qui ne mortus quidem pepercerunt (33). He (33) Baluziu, 
adds, that * this Aſlembly = up * fatire 4 Pita F. 4 
was publiſhed againſt Marca, which was followed Moree, r 5h 
by another ſome time afterwards. Infauſtis auſpiciis (34) It broke up 
prodiit Libellus famoſus, ſub titulo Efiftole ad Illuftriffi- in March 1657, 
mum Dominum de Marca Archiepiſcopum Toloſanum, quo 

ejus fama atrociter proſcindebatur, & audttoritas Ro- 

mane Sedis per ſummam audaciam aperte wiolabatur. 

Libellum hunc ſecutus eft alius, haud moderatior ; & ipſe, 

ut prior, abſque auctoris nomine (35). Some of his friends (35) Baluzjus, d 
adviſed him to anſwer theſe libels, others of them ad- * 45 A- 
viſed him to the contrary ; he took upon him to exa- 8 4 
mine which of theſe two meaſures was the belt ; and at 

laſt determined to be filent (36). He was contented (36) Idem, ibid. 
with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the agreement of the Civil pag. 65. Never- 


and Eccleſiaſtical Powers with regard to the treatment theleſs he wrote 
ſomething againſt 


of thoſe two libels ; for they were condemned to the hof Libels. ni, 


flames both at Paris and Rome. The titles of three Baluze commu- 
libels which appeared againſt him are as follow. Leit- nicated part of it 
tre d Þ Auteur des Regles tres importantes a Monſeigneur to the _ aa 
de Marca Archeutque de Toulouſe, 1657. Reponſe a la 3 
Lettre de Monſeigneur I Archeuegue de Toulouſe ſur la 
Deliberation du Clergi du 14 Novembre 1656. Reponſe 
a une Lettre qui a tt publice depuis peu ſur ce qui 1 el 
paſſe dans P Afſemblie du Clergt le 14 Novemoere 1656. 
Ihe firit of theſe three writings had been preceded 
by this. Regles tres importantes tirees de deux Paſſages, 
Pun du Concile de France, & Pautre de Glaber, rapportez 
par Monſeigneur de Marca Archevtque de Toulouſe. This 
is not a ſatyrical performance. 25 

I have juſt now dipped in a book (37), where I have (37) Printed in 
met with one thing which ſhews that the Janſeniſts have r A 
not yet recovered from their rage. This book relates, Þ, ace of Clement 
that the Archbiſhop of Rouen (38) attempted to paci- 7X, &c. 
fy the diſputes about Janſeniſm during the general aſ- 
ſembly of the clergy in the year 1657. The nego- (38) Francis de 
tiation made no great progreſs. The Archbiſhop od who £2 
of Rouen upon the third of May had audience of _ * 
Cardinal Mazarin upon that ſubject Which Car- 
„ dinal, according to the account which that Prelate 
gave the ſame day to Mr. de Bagnols, teſtified his 
* inclination to accommodate the affair: the Arch- 
„ biſhop likewiſe ſaid that his eminence and he had 
agreed to treat upon the whole matter with Mr. 
„ de Marca Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, who in all 
probability did not keep it a ſecret from F. Annat. 
* After a ſecond audience which the Archbiſhop of 
Rouen had next morning of the Cardinals, that 
* Prelate told after he had had a conference of two 
« hours with this Prime Miniſter and the 3 
«« of Toulouſe, that his Eminence had behaved wit 
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King made him a Miniſter of State, to remove the ſcruples which might make his con- 
ſcience uneaſy, if he ſtayed longer at Paris. He followed the Court to Lyons, and after 
having aſſiſted in the Conventions of the States of Languedoc, he went to Thoulouſe in 
April 1659. He preſided in the Convention of the States of Provence held in the ſame 
city while the King was there, and preſented the Paſtors to his Majeſty. In the following 
year he went to Rouſſillon, there to determine the marches with the Commiſſaries of the 
King of Spain. Theſe conferences were of a very particular kind ; for there was occa- 
ſion in them for a great deal of criticiſm upon ſome words of Pomponius Mela and 
Strabo [G]. He took a journey to Paris in the month of September of the ſame year, 
and died there upon the 29th of June 1662, a ſhort time after he had obtained the bulls 
for the Archbiſhopric of that city [II], to which he was nominated without any ſollici- 
tation, as ſoon as the King had received the demiſſion of the Cardinal des Rets. He 
left the care of his manuſcripts to Mr, Baluze, who had lived with him ever ſince June 
the 29th 1656 (g). He could not have made choice of one who was more worthy of 
ſuch a truſt ; for ſince that Mr. Baluze has ſhewed, that beſides a paſſionate zeal for the 
glory of the deceaſed, he had all the capacity which was requiſite to the publication of 
ſuch a Depoſitum IJ. He promiſed the life of his Mæcenas as a larger work, in which 


ibs & Scriptis the noble deeds and great qualities of that Prelate ſhould appear. 


urn! virt 
e 

inted at Paris 
in the year 1663 
in vo. 


executed that deſign. 


But I believe he never 


In this the public has ſuffered a conſiderable loſs ; though the 
letter which I have quoted (%), and from which I have taken this chronological account, 
gives a very clear, and at the ſame time a pretty extenſive view of the virtues, the merit additions before 
and actions of this Archbiſhop. Some time afterwards his life appeared from the 


of the Abbot Faget, who accompanied it with two or three diſſertations, which occa- 


ſioned a diſpute between him and Mr, Baluze [K]. 


« more obſtinacy, and ſhewed greater averſeneſs to the 
project of an accommodation than before, and that 
„ the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe had expreſſed himſelf 
„ cruelly concerning it, treating the diſtinction be- 
„ rween right and fact as a Chimera. That is very 
«« probable. For this politick Prelate was the father 
of this doctrine, that right and fact are inſeparable, 
a perfe&t chimera which he was fond of, or ſeemed 
© to be ſo, becauſe it was ſubſervient to his ends. 
This Prelate took care not to abandon his own de- 
*© ſigns, in order to trace thoſe of the Archbiſhop of 
** Rouen. He underſtood politicks and the art of ma- 
na ging intrigues better than he; he had his ſecret 
correſpondences formed and his meaſures taken with 
F. Annat upon a plan different from that, which 
could not be to this father's liking ; in ſhort, in 
carrying on thoſe kinds of affairs and a great many 
others, he had the advantage of all the confidence 
of the Cardinal, and all the ſupport of the Court. 
« And the Archbiſhop of Rouen was far from puſh- 
ing the affair, after he became better acquainted how 

(19) Lo Poix ſe matters ſtood (39).” | 
Clement IX, pag. [G] There was occaſion for a great deal of criticiſm 
144- upon ſome words of Pomponius Mela and Strabo.] It was 
ſaid in the Pyrenzan treaty, that the limits of France 
and Spain were the ſame with thoſe, which anciently 
ſeparated the Gauls from Spain. This vbliged them 
to examine whereabouts, according to the ancient Geo- 
graphers, the Gauls terminated here. 'The learning of 
our Archbiſhop was of great uſe at this juncture, 
You will find a detail of all thoſe conferences in a 

poſthumous work of this author (40). 

H] He died at Paris . . . a ſhort time afier he 
8 had obtainid the bulls for the Archbiſhoprick of that city.] 
fete contains an His living fo ſhort a time after his nomination to the 
Extiact of it in Archbiſhoprick of Paris, was the occaſion of ſome- 
the beginning of body's making the following fine verſes, which are 
wo 5, univerfally known. 


(40) Intitled, 
Marca Hiſpani- 


Cy git Pilluftre de Marca, 

Due le plus grand des Rois margqua, 
Pour le Prelat de ＋ Egliſe: 

Mais la mort qui le remargua, 

Et qui ſe plait a la ſurpriſe, 

Tout auſſi-t6t le demarqua. 


[1] Mr. Baluze . . . beſides a paſſionate zeal , . . 
bad all the capacity which was requifite to the publica- 
tion of ſuch a Depeſitum.] In order to be convinced of 
the truth of this fact, one has no more to do but read 
the prefaces, the notes, the additions, &c. with which 
he enriched the poſthumous works of his patron as 
he publiſhed them. I have already taken notice of the 
new editions, which he has made of the famous work, 
De concordia Imperii & Sacerditii. In the mean time I 


The work of this Abbot contains a 


great 


muſt obſerve that he publiſhed three or four diſputa- 
tions of this learned man in the year 1669 (41). 
They are wrote upon the authority of the Pope, and 
that of the Patriarchs and Primates; a very hard 
canon of the Council of Orange, and the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Chriſtian Faith in the Gauls. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral others of his works in the year 1681, 
the ſubject of which you will ſee in the Leipſick Jour- 
nal (42). In the year 1688 he publiſhed one in folio 
entitled, Marca Hiſpanica, five Limes Hiſpanicus, hoc 
% Geegraphica & Hiſtorica deſcriptia Catalome, Ruſci- 
nonts, & circumjacentium Populorum, Auctore illuſtriſſi- 
mo wviro Petro de Marca. All the Journaliits have made 
mention of it. 

[IX] His life written by the Abbe Faget . . . occa- 
ſoned a diſpute between him and Mr. Baluze.) The 
Abbe Faget, formerly Agent of the clergy, and firſt 
couſin by the mother's fide to Mr. de Marca, cauſed 
the life of this, Prelate to be printed at Paris in the 
year 1668, together with a creatiſe upon the Euchariſt, 
another upon the ſacrifice of the Mais, another upon 
the erection of the Patriarchate of Conſtantinople, ano- 
ther in French upon the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
and upon ſome other Sacraments. He was the author 
of the life, but not of the diſſertations which he joined 
to it; they were written oy the deceaſed Mr. de Mar. 
ca. He could not obtain the approbation of the facul 
ty of divinity, but by conſenting to retrench the who/e 
French treatiſe, and to mark ſeveral things in the reſt 
in order to their being altered. The Printer, who 
was of the Proteſtant perſuaſion, knew very well, that 
thoſe places were marked for the fake of taking out 
ſome certain things which favoured the Proteltants. 
What did he do? He ſaved all thoſe paſſages, wulch 
were to be left out, and by that means put into Mr. 
Claude's hands a copy the very ſame with that which 
he had printed before it was altered by the Commilla- 
ries of the faculty of Divinity (43). From that co- 
Py, or another like it (44) they had made an edition 
of it abroad, as Mr. Ba uze had foreleen (45). In 
this edition they have added the letters, which Mr. 
Baluze and Mr. Faget wrote againſt one another For 
you muſt know that Mr. Baluze thought himſelf obli- 
ged to break ſilence, when he ſaw the probity and 
orthodoxy of the deceaſed Mr. de Marca brought into 
queſtion. He wrote two letters one after another to 
the Preſident de Marca (46). The following is a pal- 
ſage of the firſt (47) : ** You know, Six, that his ene- 
mies have maliciouſly given it out, that in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, he did not ſo much regard 
truth and juſtice as his own intereſt and ambition, 


one ſtep to another in the Church; and that it was 
«« owing to theſe conſiderations, that he had often be- 


«« trayed the cauſe of truth to flatter the Court of 


Rome. 
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(b) It has been 


publiſhed with 


hands the book, de Con- 


cordia Imperit & 
Sacerdotis, print- 
ed in the year 
1669. 


(41) See the 
Journal de Leip- 
fie, 1682, pag. 
327 


42) Ibid. pag. 
328. See alſo the 
Feurnal des Fa- 
vans, of March 
21, 1681, pag+ 
107. 


'43) See a Letter 
of Mr. BzJuze's 
to the Biſhop of 
Tuile, printed at 
the end of the 
book publiſhes by 
Mr. Faget, in the 
edicion of the year 
1909. -- .. 


(44) Mr. Baluze, 
in his ſecond Let- 
ter to the Preſi- 
dent de Marca, 
acknowledges 
that Mr Faget 
had airezoy diſ- 
ty uc prefents 
of his book, and 
that the 3 K ſcl- 
ler hid fu ſome 
biss, beto dne 
Faculty thoug it 
of ſupprelitag it. 


(45) Provided 
there remains but 
ond Copy in the 
hands of a private 
perion, th-y will 
2rint eu thouſand 
rom that, es 
often as they 
pleaſe to publiſh 
it. Which lam 
quite ſatisfied 
they will not tail 
to do as : On as 
poſſible in Hol- 
land and at Ge- 
neva. Baux 


ſecond Letter to 


the Preſdent de 
Marca, at the 
end of Abbot Fa- 
get's book, the 
edition of the year 


1669. 


46) Son of the 
Arch be of 


having always endeavoured to advance himſelf from pris. 


(47) Dated Paris 
April 22, 1668, 
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great number of little particulars, which one learns with a great deal of pleaſure, when 
one is in the curious humour of enquiring into every circumſtance that relates to great 
perſons. There the reader ſees how Mr. de Marca renounced all the pleaſures of youth, 
while he was at ſchool, for the love of books. He had the {kill to foretel his ſchool- 
fellows, who ſpent their time in vain amuſements, the difference which would one day 
appear between their glory and his [EL]. It was at Thoulouſe that he laid the ground- 
work of his great learning; he did not neglect to make himſelf maſter of the Greek 
language there [M], which has greatly diſtinguiſhed him from other learned men. It 


„Rome. We have done our duty in attempting to 
«« fruſtrate thoſe reports, and prevent their making any 
«© impreſſion upon the minds of reaſonable people. 
«© But Mr. Faget with one daſh of a pen has de- 
„ moliſhed, if he finds credit, all that the ſincere 
« friends of the deceaſed Archbiſhop have been able 
to raiſe in ſeveral years.” Let us likewiſe take no- 
tice of another paſſage, which is to be found in the 


(48) Dated Paris ſecond letter (48). © I find myſelf obliged to inform 
May 27, 1668. «« you, that the book which Mr. Faget has cauſed to 


«« be printed, makes a great noiſe here upon account 
„of ſome expreſſions inſerted in it, which ſeem to 
„ favour the error of the Calviniſts and Lutherans 
«« concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
« which is one of the moſt eſſential points of our Re- 
«« ligion, and at this time the moſt controverted. If 
it be true, which I can ſcarce believe, that the late 
*« Archbiſhop wrote thoſe treatiſes which Mr. Faget 
has cauſed to be printed with his name, and of 
which he boaſts in the preface and in his life to have 
*« the original manuſcript written by the author's own 
* hand in his poſſeſſion, we ſhall not be able to prevent 
the late Archbiſhop from being reckoned by a great 
many people a heretic with regard to the Euchariſt ; 
* and his reputation of courſe will ſuffer prodigiouſly 
„ for it . . . . You cannot believe how much this 
edition is the ſubject of converſation among all ſorts 
of people; the Huguenots expreſs a great deal of 
joy upon it, as a thing which comes very ſeaſona- 
«« bly to fortify their opinion; and the enemies of the 
late Archbiſhop take occaſion from it to tear his 
«© memory to pieces and blaſt his reputation.” The 
Abbe Faget, treated in theſe two letters with the ut- 
molt contempt, was provoked at them, and publiſhed 
two others full of his indignation. I ſhall not take 
any notice of them ; I ſhall only touch upon one thing, 
which relates to a fact which I have mentioned in the 


(49) In Vita Pe- body of this article. Mr. Faget ſays (49) that Mr. de 


ti de Marca, 


Marca had committed his manuſcripts to the care of 


Page 118. Mr. Baluze. It is worth while to ſee in what man- 


ner Baluze behaved, when he found himſelf contradicted 
in this article. * I muſt obſerve to you, /ays he in a 
« letter to the Biſhop of Tulle, that having, by the 
«© means of one Guibert an honeſt Prieſt of Roũergue 
of his acquaintance, reproached him, on account of 
his having at the expence of a truth which he himſelf 
«« was conſcious of, advanced in that life that I had 
* been guilty cf a falſity, when I declared, that the 
late Archbiſhop had upon his death-bed put his 
papers into my hands, and committed the publica- 
tion of his works to my care; he anſwered, that it 
behoved him for the ſake of his reputation, to make 
it appear that there was no ſuch thing; becauſe, 
« ſays he, if that was certain, it would follow that the 
«+ late Archbiſhop had not a good opinion of him, 
and did not believe him capable of taking care of 
the publication of his works. Which he even ſaid 
in general terms to a perſon of great merit and vir- 


„ tue whom you know, and who has done me the- 


* honour to tell it again to me. Obſerve, Sik, the 

fine principle, upon which he builds his calumny and 

«© 1mpoſture.” Without engaging myſelf on either 
(50) Obſerve fide of this queſtion (50), I ſhall only ſay that in ge- 
agg, 3026 neral a thouſand faiſhoods are printed which have no 
Mr, 4 M4 "Y other foundation than the point of honour ; for when 
the edition ofthe WE ſee that a naked account of the truth would hurt 
year 1669, re- us with the world, we relate things quite otherwiſe 
tutes Mr. Faget than they happened. 
upon whe fact of [L] He had the fhill to foretel his ſehool-fellows , . . 
beans — many the difference which would one day appear between 
others. their glory and his.) They uſed to tell him, that 


a young man of his condition ought not to ſhun 


company, nor renounce play, balls, and ſuch other 
diverſions ; and that he buried himſelf alive. The 
time will come, replied he, when I ſhall make a 


was 


figure, while you are ſunk in obſcurity. Fxprobrabant 
adoleſcentem genere clarum non decere, & virorum & mu- 
lierum nobilium civitatis colloquiis & focietate recedere, 
nec preflantes animi dotes exerere, non ſudis, nec ludicra, 
neque nocturnas hyemis choreas, ut aliis ſolitum erat, 
frequentare, poſſeque eum, virum abſconditum jure nomi- 
nari. Adque ille, quum veniſſet temporis occaſio, futu- 
rum ſe omnibus pernotum, ubi latendum illis foret, pera- 
cute reſpondit (81). This anſwer has been juſtified by (5*) Fagetus, i» 
the event : Mr. de Marca became one of the greateſt * Petri de 
men of his age, and appeared in the moſt emi- 8 9 
nent ſituation ; and perhaps not one of thoſe who re- 
proached him in that manner, was ever heard of two 
leagues from the place where they lived. This is a 
leflon for diligent ſtudents, and thoſe that purſue de- 
baucheries. It is proper to ſet before their eyes a fact 
of this kind; if it was not for that, I ſhould not have 
made this remaak, 

[M] He did not neglect to make himſelf maſter of the 
Greek language.) He gave proofs of this in the year 
1642, in publiſhing a Greek manuſcript which he had 
found in the King's library (52), and which he tranſ. (5?) 7"terdum c, 
lated into Latin. It was the decretal letter of Pope _ L 
Vigilius confirming the ſecond Council of Conſtanti- _ 5 79 
nople. He added to it a learned diſſertation, the /mgue Gr 1 
Anathemas of the ſame council, a letter of Eutychius's i, fe 
to that Pope, and the Pope's anſwer (53). Thoſe Fee Fa 
Anathemas and the two letters had never appeared“ ibid. Pug 44+ 
before but in Latin. The decretal had never been (53) 1&-m, iti, 
publiſhed in any language (54). He made a great (-4) Baluzins. 4, 
merit of this labour with the Pope; for he obſerved, V F. & Ma, 
in a book which he cauſed to be printed at Barcelona ©» pag. 39. 
in the year 1646, in order to remove the ſubject of 
complaint which retarded the expedition of his bulls, 
he obſerved, I ſay, that the publication of the decretal 
had greatly contributed. to confirm the authority of the 
holy See over the general Councils, which in the 
ichools of France was in a ſtaggering condition. 9uid 
de hac editione poſtea ipſe ſenſerit, accipe ex libello jus 
Barcinone edito anno 1646 cujus ſupra mentionem feci : 
Sane explicari non poteſt, quantum hujus Epiſtolz pub- 
licatio profuerit ad hrmandam Apoſtolicæ Sedis auctori- 
tatem erga Concilia Generalia, quz apud Gallicanos 
Academiarum Magiſtros, Majorum ſuorum decretis in- 
hzrentes, valde nutabat (55). See the Margin (56). (55) Idem, ibid, 
The diſſertation was inſerted in the edition of the Coun- Par. 39. 
cils which was printed at the Louvre, as was alſo the (46) Fam (de- 
ſame author's diſſertation, De Primatu Lug dunenſi & cretalem) vn e. 
ceteris Primatibus, cum Notis ad Canones aliquot Concilii lum ut baFenus 
Claromontani ſub Urbam Il celebrati (57). 1 know on RIES 
not how to believe a ſtory, which the Abbe Faget re- aer Co Yay 
lates, viz. that de Marca juſt after he had finiſhed his rm man- 
ſtudies, and returned to his father's at Toulouſe, con- 44 Ae 
founded ſome gentlemen of the Huguenot perſuaſion, %. penn 
who had provoked him to a diſpute in the houſe of a She rats hn 
certain Baron, to ſuch a degree, that they found it ne- gentiam in concilin 
ceſſary to call to their aſſiſtance a Miniſter of Pau who general pride) 
was much celebrated for learning. That this gentle ,, ont, 12 
man encountered him with ſome Sophiſms, the weak- hoy - ra 
neſs of which our young ſcholar made appear from . 
a paſſage in St. Paul (58); and that the Miniſter had (57) Be, © 
no other reply to make than that the Apoſtle's text # © e, 
was different from what he pretended. Upon which © 8 47 
De Marca pulling a Greek New Teſtament out (58) Feg*tus, in 
of his pocket was enabled to juſtify his quota- u P. 4 0'® 
tion; but the other declared he underſtood nothing of““ TI = 
that Language. Mr. Faget's account of this has all 
the air of a fiction. Allatis guibuſdam argutiis, qua- 
rum aciem citato ex Epiſlolis Divi Pauli laco novus 
athletes amnino retudit. A tam exprefſa rei probande 
textu 4wdeaoiwm nullo alio modo explicare ſe potuit, quam 
aliter in Divo Paulo legi pertinaciter conteſtandu. Mar- 
ca vero confeſtim in Novi Teflamenti Græci abſque inter- 
pretatione Latina, quem fere ſemper ſecum ferevat, codice, 
laudatum locum ifpfiſmet, que attultrat verbis, concep- 

3 tum 


(b) 1dem 
d. Liter at 
licitate, p 
10. 


(1) Florit 
Remond, 
11. of tl 
popeſſe, ) 
fol. m · 4 


1) Blon 
his Frenc 
tiſe de la 
pag. $4, { 
his Larir 
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was one of his principal faculties to penetrate through the moſt perplexed affairs, without 
having occaſion for a guide [ N]. | 
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3 by 1 
tum indicavit. Sed cum ſibi penitus ignotam cam lin- de Marca was of this ſmall ſelect number. The (61) Ballet, 9 1 | 
guam profiteretur Pſeudominifier, fi non omnino cauſſa frank which he held among the criticks was at leaſt 7ugement des Sa- * 1. 
cceidiſſe, deluſus ſaltem ab adoleſcente ſuis etiam wiſus ** as conſiderable an one in the Republick of letters, 2, tom. 2. 1 | | 
(59) em, id % (59). | | « as that which he held among the Prelates was in tjge 5. ; | 
9 [N J Without having occaſion for a guide.) The moſt ** Church and State (61).” The author from whom (62) Combefis, 4 1 
part of learned men are only fit to cultivate the ground I have taken this paſſage, relates the praiſes which F. Recenfien. Aur, 1 
which has been already grubbed up. They can — Combefis (62) and F. Labbe (63) have beſtowed upon n 6. 5s * 


(50) Juven. Sat. 
14. ver. 34 


{«) Pierius Va- 


lerianus, in t 


bw, p ee the probity of his manners; and he might have promiſed himſelf the higheſt dignitics by | | | 
4 the favour of Clement VII. He was unhappily at Rome when it was ſacked by the [1199 


(6) Idem, lib. 1. 


or enlarge a road, which others have made. Some ſew, 


Duibus arte benigna 
Et meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan (60), 


can plow up the moſt uncultivated foils, and make a 
road through foreſts where none had paſſed before. Mr. 


the great genius of this Prelate ; and adds that the cer- (63) Labbe, Ep. 
«« tainty of his conjeQures, and that liberty of talk. Dedicat. Piſſer- 
ing his ſentiments . . . would have made him carry Lait & le : 
«© his talent in criticiſm till farther, if he had not I. Coneil. Gene: 
been reſtrained by conſiderations which every one ral. ad Concil. 
*« knows.” Claremontan. 


MARCELLUS (CHRISTOPHER, ) a noble Venetian, and Archbiſhop of Corfu (a) 
kokquoted be- in the ſixteenth Century, recommended himſelf by his learning, his eloquence, piety, and 


troops of Charles V. He fell into the hands of the Spaniards, who, after they had plun- 
dered his houſe, took him priſoner, and tormented him barbarouſly, becauſe he could 


not pay the exorbitant ranſom which they demanded of him, 


To comfort themſelves. 


under the diſappointment of not having received the ſums which they expected of him, 
they chained him to the trunk of a tree in an open plain near Gaieta, and tore off his 
nails at the rate of one a day. He died in this diſmal condition, as well becauſe of his 
torments, as of the inclemency of the air to which he was expoſed night and day, without 


either ſleep or food (5). 


He harangued the Council of Lateran upon the 10th of Decem- 


Literat. Infe + . TR g a a . 1 
+ _ ber 1512. His Exercitationes in ſeptem priores Pſalmos were rome at Rome in the year (e Konig, Bib- i | 
* 1525 (c). I have elſewhere (d) ſaid that he publiſhed a work which ſome pretended he Op Os 1 5 

had ſtolen, Florimond de Remond has committed a childiſh enough blunder in quot- (4) In remark I 

ing it A] [D] of the arti- 4 1 

ing it [A]. cle GRASSIS. 1 

N 

[4] Florimond de Remond has committed a childiſh ing quotation from the Hexameron Ruſtique. “ I hall 1 ö 

f enough blunder in quoting it.) I am ſatisfied, ſays ** now begin to put you in mind of Bodin's inadvertency, Wet 

ar ae 6 de he(1), © to give a true repreſentation of part of the . when in the the laſt chapter of the firit book of his _ 
ot; of the 4%: ** ceremonies, which are obſerved in the election, the Republick in order to prove that theſe words, by rhe 1 
popeſſe, ſub fin. “ Coronation and conſecration of the Roman Pontifs, ** grace of God, do not imply ſovereignty, he ſays that 18 N 
fol, m. 412 vera. (which are to be met with in ſeveral places, and ** in the collection of the French charters there is to be WL. 
«« particularly in the book entitled, The ſacred ceremo- found an act, by which a ſimple aſſeſſor of the King's 8 [ :M 

«© nies preſented to Pope Leo X. by Mr. Electus, and ſubſidies of Meaux, deputed in making a treaty of i 1 bed! 

* that according to the Council of Lyons in the year ** peace calls himſelf an Aſſeſſor by the grace of God. I 11 16 

<4 1273.” He imagined that Electus was the family “ have ſeen this act, it is in Latin, and I could not keep | 0 ; 
1 n name of that author, and never obſerved that Chriſto. ** from laughing, to conſider how a man of Mr. Bodin's > 1 J 
tiſe de la Papeſſe, your Marcellus electus Corcyrenſis meant Chriſtopher ** knowledge could miſtake for a pitiful aſſeſſor of the WH 
pag. $4, and in arcellus elected to the Archbiſhoprick of Corſou. King's aids an Elecùum Melden ſem, that is to ſay a per- (3) Hexameron, 1 
his Latin Trea- David Blondel has reproached him with this fault (2), * ſon nominated to the Biſhoprick of Meaux, but not 2 7 = _ 
we, pig. m. 222+ which to be ſure is as groſs an one as that with which la * yet conſecrated (3).” 1 er 1 
Mothe le Vayer has charged Bodin. Read the follow- Fo 

| ws. 

(hel 


0% Vide Prefat. 
Hen, Valeſii, ad 


MARCELLINUS (AMMIANUS) holds a very honourable rank among the wri- 
ters of the Roman Hiſtory. He. was by Nation a Greek, as he declares towards the 
end of his laſt book [A], and a native of Antioch, as may be gathered from a letter of 


Libanius (a). 


This, together with the military life which he had followed, ought to ſtand 


Ammian. Mar- as an excuſe for the harſhneſs of his ſtyle. This fault, and that of ſome bombaſt digreſſi- 
ons, are amply made amends for by a great many excellent qualities which are to be found 


tellin. The Prin- 


10 

F 

| 
ters of Marer i ; 8 l „ 0 . 2 i 1 
have put Labienus in this author; for inſtance, the impartial manner with which he treats the Chriſtian Re- 177 
n , ligion, though he was a heathen [B]; and the accurate reſearches which he has made, that of 
| he 1 
| | i 1 . 9) pad Ha- bi 
[4] By nation a Greek, as be declares towards the thole who weigh every thing exactly, to imagine drian. Valefum, 1. j 
end of his laſt book.) I ſhall quote that paſſage elſe - that ſuch able men as Peter Pithou (3), and Claudius bee, wag 1681, F 18 
(r) In remark where (1) : I can produce three others in teſtimony of Chifflet (4), ſhould have taken him for a Chriſtian. wa 3 1 i 
(D] quota the ſame thing. One is in chap. viii of his 22d book, How ? would a Chriſtian, who wrote his hiſtory under (5) There is hs Wt 
(41% where he ſays, «8, Græci dicimus flullum: the ſecond Emperors who reduced Heatheniſm to the laſt extre- following paſſage 1 
is in chap. xv of the ſame book ad ignis ſpeciem, 75 mity, have contented himſelf with barely ſpeaking well in the Abbotde Wi! ; 
Tvpeg, wt nos dicimus, extenuatur in conum : the third is of the Chriſtian Religion? and would not he have pro- — 3 Wo! | 
| in Chap, vi of book xxiii, rranſire, diabaltu dicimus ceeded now and then ſo far as to declare it the only de e © as 10 "if 
(2) De Hift, Lat. Græci. Voſſius (2) makes uſe of the ſecond example, good and true Religion, and the worſhip of the hea- Julianum : Hine I. 
.. which ſtands in need of the clauſe which he has added then Deities no other then idolatry. Under ſuch Em- Perſpicuum ef 1 


to it, nempe nos Graci. If he had recollected the two 
others, where the author has put the expreſs word 
Graci, he would have quoted them preferably to that. 
But people of the ſtrongeſt memories have not always 


at hand what is fitteſt for their purpole. 


LB] Though be was @ Heathen.) It is ſo eaſy for 
Vor. VII, 


perors would a Chriſtian have beſtowed ſuch extrava- Mercelimnum | 
gaut encomiums upon julian the Apoſtate (5), with- —_ 
out declaiming firongly againſt his apoſtaly, and his 2s gratiæ quam 
enmity * Chriſt ? Would he have ſpoken of Mer- veritati tribuiſſe, 
cury, and the goddeſs Nemeſis, and the goddeſs The- cn ſcribit, nulla 
mis, and the ſuperſtitions of the heathen Auguries, as 7 Ss 
Marcellinus 
51. 


nan reperitur. 


— 


—̃ — 


— 


— - — 22 
— —— DIRT” 22 — 


r 
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he might, if poſſible, ſay nothing but what he was abſolutely ſure of, and which have ena- 
bled him to inform us of a great many things, which without him we ſhould have been 
ignorant of, Beſides, his authority is greatly inforced from his having been an eye-wit- 
neſs of a great many of the tranſactions which he relates. He very early took upon him 
the profeſſion of arms, and was at the firſt inliſted among thoſe whom they called 
Proteftores domeſtici, which gives us grounds to think he was come of a good family; 
(6) Valefinr, is for it was very uſual to enter the youth of the firſt quality in this body (6) ; and a ſoldier, 


Prefat. ad 


Amm. Marcel- who could be promoted to it, thought himſelf very well recompenſed for his long ſervice. 
— Thus you ſee the firſt ſtep which our Marcellinus made. It is not known whether ever he 
advanced any higher [C]; we find only that with this title he followed Urſicinus General 
of the Horſe in ſeveral expeditions. He had orders to go along with this General to the 
Eaſt, when the Emperor Conſtantius ſent him thicher in the year 350. Urſicinus, being 
recalled thence in the year 354 to come to Milan, brought Marcellinus back with him 
into Italy. They marched the year following into the Gauls, and ſoon reduced the ty- 
rant Silvanus to reaſon ; after which Conſtantius ordered Urſicinus to Sirmium, and ſent 
him back to the Eaſt. The bad offices, which were done to Urſicinus with the Emperor, 
were the occaſion of his being recalled, and his poſts being given to another. He 
obeyed ; but upon his arrival in Thrace he found orders there, which obliged him forth- («) Book :) 
with to return towards Meſopotamia, without having the command, which had been , J, Je. 


conferred upon Sabinianus, reſtored to him. 


3 „e be 446 bu, 
However, his diſgrace did not Keep bin wir 44. n. 


from doing great ſervices. Marcellinus, who had always followed him, acquitted him- cnrien of ſeveral 


Perſons aim Va. 


ſelf likewiſe very well, both in quality of a ſoldier and negotiator, as he relates himſelf, 4 had. ;, 


without tranſgreſſing the bounds of modeſty. 
cinus was entirely diſgraced in the year 360 


death in the year 


He did not leave the ſervice when Urſi- 377 2% 
| ſep 5 and back 
but, as 1 ſaid before, it is not known whe- 3%: chap. 4. 


ther he was advanced to any higher poſt, or remained ſtill in his firſt office of Domeſtic ny be os 


plarn of the (bi. 


Protector, even when he followed Julian in the war againſt the Perſians. We may ga- 7% which 


bad bein prog. 


ther from ſome paſſages of his writings (c, that he lived at Antioch under the 8 ſed een bim in 
e 


Valens. After that he came to ſettle at Rome, and wrote his Hiſtory there [D]. 


Marcellinus ſpeaks of them ? I do not know any Chri- 
ſtian writers, who even during the flames of perſecu- 
tion, have not expreſſed themſelves upon the heathen- 
iſh idolatries with contempt, and ſome kind of in- 
ſult; and it is infinitely more ealy to conceive a hea- 
then talking with moderation upon the Goſpel, than 

a Chriſtian upon the worſhip of falſe Gods. The 
proofs of the pretended Chriſtianity of Marcellinus, 
alledged by Chifflet, do not require any refutation, if 
you except a paſlage in book xxvii, where atter ha- 
ving animadverted upon the luxury of the Biſhops of 
Rome, he oppoſes to it the auſterity of ſome country 
Biſhops ; of whom he ſays, Quas, tenuitas edendi po- 
tandique parciſſime, wilitas eliam indumentorum & ſu- 
percilia bumum ſpectantia, perpetus numini veriſque ejus 
cultoribus ut pures commendant & werecundos, i. e. 
Who by their great abſtinence in eating and drink- 
ing, the meanneſs of their apparel and their hum- 
ble behaviour, recommended themſelves to the Deity 
and his true worſhippers, as men of great ſanctity 
„ and modeſtly.” But all that one can infer from 
theſe words is, that according to this author's opinion 
ſobriety and humility rendered men acceptable to God, 
whatever Religion they profeſſed, and that the hea- 
thens themſelves conceived a veneration for thoſe Chri- 
ſuan Biſhops, who teſtified by the purity of their man- 
ners that they did not contend for any temporal ad- 
vantage. As for the definition which he gives us of 
the Martyrs, gui deviare a Religione compulſi pertulere 
eruciabiles pœnas aduſque glorioſam mortem intemerata 
fade progreſſi. i. e. Who, rather than depart from 
their Religion, choſe to ſuffer the moſt violent tor- 
** tures, maintaining their faith inviolate to a glorious 
(6) Lib. 22. cap. death (6) : as for their definition, I ſay, it proves 
11. no more than that the Heathens themſelves were capa- 
ble of admiring a ſteadineſs of ſoul, which remained 
 unſhaken amidſt the moſt cruel torments. Jntemerata 
Ades in this paſſage is not oppolite to falſe Religion, 
but to changing of ſides. His laying, in the preced- 
(7) This was ing page, that a Biſhop who became informer (7) 


9 ; 
e had forgot that his Profeflion inculcated nothing but 


who was Main in What was juſt and humane, prefeſſionis ſuæ oblitus, que 
f e 3 nibil niſi juſtum ſuadet & 4 rf end: 3 
in the year 362. ralia deſciſcebat, proves only that he was acquainted 
with the articles of the Chriſtian Profeflion ; and we 
would {ſay juſt as much of the Chineſe Prietts, if we 
knew that their ritual obliged them to a great purity 
of life. Muſt one be a Chriſtian, is not a little pluin 
reaſon ſufficient, to diſcover that an Eeclefialtick, who 


takes upon him the office of a State Informer, as this 


re- e EAI. 
cited 


Biſhop of Alexandria did, apud patulas aures Conſtantii 

multos exinde incuſans ut ejus recalcitranies imperiis, 

diigraces nis Character ? Such are the ſtrongeſt proofs, 

which Chifflet brings of the pretended Chriſtianity of 
Marceilinus. But if this hiſtorian was not ſo happy 

in this reſpect as he would have him, he has at leaſt 

the glory to have ſpoke very honourably of a Reli- 

gion which he did not profeſs. "There are few ſuch 

examples of moderation. F. Poſſevin, who is not ſa- 

tified with this (8), is in my opinion too delicate, and (3) Di/igerter 
we have no reaſon to be afraid leſt our poſterity ſhould , 4 44 
find it a matter of diſpute, of what Religion the mo- r gg 
dern writers of hiſtory were (9). I own that Mar- guns ac deter- 
cellinus wrote under Chriſtian Emperors ; but that ger. Poller, 


circumſtance did not moderate the malignity of a t. Scct. 3. 


Libanius, and a Zoſimus. Cap, 15. 


[CJ] 1t is not known whether ever he advanced any (9\ See Les Mu- 


higher.) Wherefore Moreri has been ſomewhat too **%: de 4e fe. 

ſuperficial in ſaying, that Marcellinus crete {is Hiſtory 5 10 _— 

after having paſſed through the moſt honourable offices in 1684, 3 

the army. He has copied this from le Vayer (10). of the 2d edition, 
[D] His Hiſtory.) "That book contained, in thirty 

one books, an account of what had paſſed from the (990 2. ſur 

days of Nerva to the death of Valens, Hæc ut ps a hag of 

miles quondam & Gracus @ principatu Cæſaris Nerve — 

exorſus aduſque Valentis interitum pro virium ex- 

plicavi menſura (11). The firſt thirteen are loſt, (11) Amm. 

in which he had brought his narration down to the Marcellin. ld, 

time of Conſtantius, (for he did not fo much enlarge $3 . 

upon the hiſtory of thoſe days, which he knew only 

at ſecond hand) the eighteen which remain, have 

been very ill uſed, whether by the ignorance of 

tranſcribers, or the raſhneſs of critics. Obſerve that 

Chiflet maintains, upon very good grounds, that 

this Hiſtory contained thirty two books, and that 

there muſt have been a book between the goth and 

that which we reckon the 31ſt, which is certainly the 

laſt of the work. He had been informed that the firſt 

books of Marcellinus, which we want, had been found 

in the library of Cardinal Pool. Mr. de Marolles publiſh- + H1sToxvy 0! 

ed a French tranſlation of this hiſtorian, with remarks, the cditions ot 

in the year 1672. But he was hardly equal to the taſk, —_— 
+ Mr. de Valois the elder ſays (12), that the firſt edi- 4. 

tion of Marcellinus was that which was publiſhed at (12) Hen. Vi) 

Rome, in the year 1474, by the care of A. (13) Sa- Pref. 4d Amin 


| . : Marcellin 
binus, Poet Laureat : that the ſecond was printed at (x3) Moreri op 


Bologna in the year 1517, by P. Caſtellus, a man who ple the av 
had neitner wit nor judgment; that the year follow- Aulus, but accore- 
ing John Frobenius counterfeited at Bale this edition ing to Kov's “ 
of Bologna; that in the year 1533, there appeared 
| two 


t to have 
Angel. 


(3) \ 
Bill, 
Page * 


{4) ( 
Mar 
Chap 


312, 


F i. Liban. 
wb 3 
mn Prefat. Am- 


Lib. 30. cap» 
( Fee La Mothe 


mens ſur les prin- 
cipaux Hit. page 
247. of vol. 3+ in 
12 mo. 


I ) Moreri 
2 in Monſ. 
de Valois with 
Sig. Gelenius, 
was falſly of opi- 
nion that his 
name was Sige- 


bert. 


(a) Olivier de la 
Marche, Me- 

moi res, liv. 1. 
chap. I, page m. 
76. 


(6) Ibid» in his 
preface tothe firſt 
book, page 74+ 
le) Idem, ibid. 


(4) Ibid. chap. 
35 Page 314. 


(e) Sen of Philip 
the Good, 


(1) Pag. 76. 


XA 


cited the different parts of it in proportion as he compoſed them (d), and they were re- 
| We do not know when he died ; but it is certain he was 
miani Marcellini» alive in the year 390, ſince he makes mention of a Conſulſhip which happened that 


ceived with great applauſe. 


R 


year (e). He had been engaged in law. ſuits (), which provoked him ſo much againſt 
te Vayer, Tage, the practitioners of Law, that he could not refrain from making a long digreſſion againſt 
them. It is an invective almoſt as biting as the Comedy of Grapinianus. 


two new editions, the one at Augſburg, corrected by 
Mariangelus Accurſius, the other at Bale, by the care 
of Sigiſmond Gelenius (14 ; that Accurſius's edition was 
augmented by the laſt five books, which had not been 
printed before ; that Gelenius's edition had the ſame 
augmentation, excepting the laſt book, and the laſt 
page of the preceding one : that in the year 1546, 
Jerome Frobenius, who had printed this edition, made 
another, augmented by the laſt book ; that from this 
all the French and German editions have been printed 
fince, till Frederick Lindenbrogius gave one with notes 
in the year 1609. This laſt is a very good one; but 
that which Mr. de Valois publiſhed in 4to in the year 
1636 is incomparably better. I ſhall, by and by, 
take notice of that in the year 1681. Moreri has by 
no means fully copied the Preface of Mr. de Valois : 
he finds there a great many things which are not there ; 
he finds that Accurſius publiſhed, for the firſt time, the 
firſt five books of Marcellinus, and that Gelenius ad- 
ded the laſt book together cuith the laſt page of the thirtieth, 
evhich wwe had not before. All this is falſe ; it is ſo far 
from being true, that Gelenius made this addition, that 
on the contrary, theſe are the very articles which his 
edition wants to be ſo compleat, as that of Accurſius ; 
and fo diſtant it is from the truth, that this laſt men- 
tioned perſon publiſhed the firſt five books, that we (till 
want the firit thirteen books, as Moreri had ſaid a little 
before. Mr. de Valois commends Accurſius's edition, 
but he beſtows high encomiums upon that of Gelenius : 
which makes me wonder that Voſſius, who mentions 
the former with approbation, ſays nothing at all of the 
latter. He is extreamly dry, for what reaſon I know 
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{e) Nevtber tum 
poftea Conſulem 
tunc Notarium ad 
eamdem tuendam 
ire diſpoſuit. Am. 


Marcell. lib. 26. 


cap. 5. This per- 
ſon was Conſul 
with Valentinian 


Il in the year 390. 


not, upon the article of our Marcellinus. Accurſius, 
who boaſts of his having corrected five thouſand errors 
in this author, is praiſed by Chifflet, but in a general 
manner, and ſo as to leave in oblivion his juſteſt praiſe, 
that of his having publiſhed the five laſt books, Is 
it not very ſtrange, that Chifflet does not make the 
leaſt mention of this, and at the ſame time aſcribes 
to Gelenius the honour of having been the firſt who 
publiſhed the 27th, 28th, 29th, and zoth books? He 
obſerves, that Sebaſtian Gryphius inſerted in his editi- 
on the end of the zoth book, and was the firſt who 
publiſhed it. Mr. de Valois has taken no notice of 
the firſt of theſe two facts, and he has refuted the ſe- 
cond, by telling us, that Accurſius had publiſhed the 
hve laſt books, Toppi, in his Bibliotheca Na poli- 
tana (15),unjuſtly aſcribes to Mariangelus Accurſius the 
publication of the ſixth book of Marcellinus, without 
obſerving that he publiſhed five books of this hiſtorian, 
which had never appeared before. The younger Va- 


lois publiſhed our Marcellinus, at Paris in the year 1681 


in folio. Moreri ought not to have omitted this in 
his Dictionary. That edition is augmented ; firſt, by 
a great many new notes of Mr. Valois the elder ; ſe - 
condly, by thoſe which Lindenbrogius had publiſhed in 
the year 1609, by thoſe which were added afterwards, 
and which had been found among his papers; thirdly, 
by the life of Marcellinus, written by Claudius Chif- 
flet, Profeſſor of Law at Dole; fourthly, by ſome 
corrections and obſervations of Mr. Valois the youn- 
ger. Gronovius cauſed this edition to be reprinted at 
Leyden in the year 1693 (16), with an addition of 


Val. in Pref. ad 
Amm. Marcell: 


(15) Pag. 170, 


(16) In 4 vol. 


good notes. folio 


MARCHE (OLIVIER DE LA) fon of a Gentleman of Franche-Comte (a), was 
made page to Philip the Good Duke of Burgundy in the year 1439, about the 13th year (5) 


of his age [A]. 


He ſerved that Prince, and Duke Charles his ſucceſſor, with a great deal 
of zeal, and was Maſter of the Houſhold and Captain of the Guard to the latter (c). 


incurred the indignation of Lewis XI, at the time when the Baſtard of Rubempre was 


taken priſoner in Holland in the year 1463 


51. 


He was one of the Knights (d) who 


He V Mem. d Oſiu. 


de la Marche, 
liv. 2. chap. 8. 
Page 408. 


were created by the Count de Charolois (e) at the battle of Montleheri in the year 1465. 2 Ibid. chap. 9. 
He fell into the enemies hands at the unfortunate battle of Nanci (/), in which his maſter *** 47 


loſt his life in the beginning of January 147%. 


Upon paying his ranſom he was ſet at 


liberty, and was made grand and firſt Maſter of the Houſhold to Maximilian of Auſtria 


who married the heireſs of Burgundy (g). 
Archduke Philip ſon of Maximilian (+), 


He ſerved in the ſame quality under the 


He wrote Me- 


moirs which were publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1562 [C], in folio, by the care of 


[ 4] He vas made Page. abeut the 13th year of his age.] 
This is conſiſtent enough with what he ſays in the firlt 
chapter of his firſt book {1), viz. he was betwixt eight 


and nine when his father put him to ſchool at Pontarli 


(2) Pag. 2. 


(z Valer. And. 
Bl lith. Beig, 
Page 707. 


CY Oliv, de la 
larche, liv. x, 


2 AY pag. 


in the year 1434 but not at all with the account which 
he gives us in his firſt preface (2), viz. that he was 66 
years of age, when the Archduke Philip was but ten. 
This Archduke was born in the year 1473. Olivier 
de la Marche was then in his 52d year: ſo that he 
was but ſixty years of age, when the Archduke was 
fourteen. 'This is not the firſt time that I have 
obſerved authors to talk very confuledly of their age. 
"There is a groſs blunder obſervable in Valerius Andreas : 
he places Olivier's birth in the year 1380, and his 
death in the year 1501 (3), without taking any no- 
tice of ſuch an extraordinary inſtance of longevity. 
Such an author as this, who had lived to an hundred 
and twenty one, deſerved a place among thoſe uncom- 
mon inſtances. The truth of the matter is, as I have 
already ſaid, that he was born in the year 1426. 

[LB] He incurred the indignation of Lewis I, at the 
time when the baſtard of Rubempre was taken priſoner in 
Holland in the year 1463.) He was apprehended 
upon ſuſpicion of his having a deſign to carry off the 
Count de Charolois (4). Our de la Marche carried the 


Denys 


news of his impriſonment to Duke Philip, who was 
then at Hedin, where he conferred ſometimes with 
Lewis XI (5). The Duke, upon this information de- 
parted abruptly, and without the knowledge of that 
monarch. 'There went a report that Lewis XI, had con- 
trived to ſecure both father and ſon at the ſame time (6). 
He ſent Ambaſſadors to the Duke to complain of this 
rumour, and demanded that Olivier ſhould be delivered 
up to him; for he conſidered him as the author of 
theſe calumnies, and of all the effects of theſe ſuſpicions ; 
and that he would puniſh him ſeverely. The Duke 
replied, that Olivier was his ſubjet and ſervant, and 
that if the King or any other had any thing to demand of 
him, he would give ſatisfaction (8). See the firſt chap- 
ter of Philip de Comines. 

[C] His Memoirs . . . were publiſhed at Lyens in the 
year 1562,] From the manuſcript in the library of 
the houſe of la Chaux in Franche-Comté (9). A ſe- 
cond edition was made at Ghent in the year 1567 in 
to, with notes and corrections in the margin, as alſo 
a preface which ſays, that the author of thoſe memoirs, 
was rather a calumniator than an hiſtorian, with re- 
gard to the civil wars in Flanders (10). As for the 
other writings of this author, whether in print or ma- 
nuſcript, ſee the Bibliothegue of Du Verdier Vau Pri- 

2 vas. 


Preface, pag. 1. 
and in book 2. 


chap. 1 CO page 


He was ſent Ambaſſador to the Court of **3 
France to complement the new King after the death of Lewis XI (I). 


(i) Ibid, book 2. 
Chap. 10. pag» 
415» 


(5) Ibid. 


(6) Mezer. A- 
brege Chronel. 
tom. 3. page 292» 
upon the year 
1463. 


(3) Olivier de la 
Marche, Mem, 
liv. 1. chap. 35» 
Page 313+, 

(9) See the Ad- 
vertiſement to the 


(10) Val. And. 
Biblioth. Belg, 


page 797% 
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{on Pag-932» vas (11). They have lately publiſhed, in Low Dutch, 
72) See the — The State of the Houſe of Charles of Burgundy (12). It 
— * wo Fog is a tranſlation of a treatiſe which that author had 
1 at © Written in French, and which was publiſhed at the end of 
Leyden in the the Louvain edition of his Memoirs publiſhed in the year 


698. g ide 
2275 ng M - 1645 (13). Gollut has inſerted ſome part of it in his 
face of this wor k 
of Mattheus, 


cond Century [A], are ſo called. 


MAR 


(#) Val. And. Denys Sauvage Hiftoriographer of France. He died at Bruſſels February the iſt 


Bibl. Belg. . 
70. 4. fer. 1 501 (k). 


Memoirs of Burgundy (14). We learn from Du Chene, 


that this ſtate of the Houſe of Duke Charles was written chap. 


in the year 1474, that it was printed at Bruſſels in the 
year 1616 in 4to, and that the ſame author's Memoirs 
were printed at Lyons in folio in the year 1612, and 
at Bruſſels in 4to in the year 1616(15). 


MARCIONITES. The diſciples of the Hereſiarch Marcion, who lived in the ſe- 
e was born at Sinope, a City of Paphlagonia u 


the Euxine Sea, and his father was a pious good Biſhop. At firſt he attached himſelf to 

the monaſtic life, but very ill obſerved the laws of continency ; for he debauched a young 

Lady. His father exerciſed all the ſeverity of Church diſcipline upon him ; he excom- 

municated him, and continued for ever inflexible to his prayers, and his offers of repent- 

- ance, At laſt Marcion, finding himſelf the jeſt and contempt of the whole city, de- 

parted privately, and retired to Rome, He could never procure admittance there to the 

te) From Epi- Communion (a), though he made uſe of the artifices of a woman, who had gone before 


(14) Book 10, 
100 

I; Du Ch 
ibliceh, Fay 


de Frence,pag. m. 
199. 


(5) Roman pre. 
miſit Mulierem, 
guæ decipiendes 


Abi animes pr ge 
Pararet. Hieron, 


l tom 2. Epift, ad 
* * _ to prepare the way for him (5). This refuſal made him, out of ſpite, ſet himſelf up as the — page 
th —Y head of a party [BJ. He became a diſciple of Cerdo's ; and that he might be the "—_ ; 
| a 


(4] Marcion . . . lived in the ſecond century.) S0 
far only we are certain; for as for the year in which 
he came to Rome, and the time when he commenced 

falſe teacher, it is impoſſible to diſcover them to any 

exactneſs among the confuſions which we find upon that 

ſubje& among the ancient Fathers. According to 

(1) Epiphan. adv. St. Epiphanius (1) he came to Rome after the death of 
vn, a Pope Hyginus, that is to ſay, by the computation of Ba- 
9 88 ronius, after the year 157. Tertullian pretends that 
2) A guo Pio he came to Rome in the days of Pope Anicetus (2); 
. that is, if Mr. Wetſtein is to be credited, in the time 
Sub guo Marcion of Antoninus Pius, Romanis tune imperante Antonino Pio, 
bie weniens nova wnde Tertull. I. 1. c. 12. adv. Marc. eum Antoninianum 
. * hæreticum, ſub Pio impium wocat, id eff circa — 
ertult, n. Chriſti 154 (3). But as the two paſſages in Tertullian, 
— — 2 2 verſe, the other in proſe, deſtroy one 
another, it would not be fit either to confirm the one 

(3) Joh. Rodol- by the other, or to make both of them refer to the 
= 1 time of Antoninus Pius. Conſult the annals of Baro- 
Diel. _ nius, where you will find that Emperor's death under 
Marcionitas, pag, the year 163; and that of Pope Pius, together with 
3. edit. 1674 the advancement of Anicetus to the Papal dignity, un- 
der the year 167; ſo that if it be true, that Marcion 
came to Rome, while Anicetus was Pope, it is falſe 

that he came under the reign of Antoninus Pius; and 

of courſe, what Tertullian ſaid in verſe could not be 

true, its being falſe what he ſaid in proſe, and vice 

verſa. He ſays in another place, that this heretic 

was over and over expelled the communion of the 

faithful in the time of Pope Eleutherius. Conſtat illos 

(Marcionem ac Valentinum) »eque adeo olim fu iſſe, An- 

tonini fere principatu & in Catholicam primo dictrinam 

credidiſſe apud Eccleſiam Remanenſem, donec ſub Epiſ- 

copatu Eleutherii benedicti ob inquietam ſemper corum cu- 

rioftatem qua fratres quogue witiabant, ſemel & iſerum 

ejecti, Marcion ”ee cum ducentis ſeflertiis ſuis 

que Eccleſie intulerat, noviſſime in perpetuum diſcidium 

(4) Tertullian. yelegati venena doctrinarum ſuarum diſſeminaverunt (4) 
de Preſcript. cap. This is carrying us to a great diſtance from the reign 
= of Antoninus Pius; for Eleutherius was created Pope in 
the year 179. Beſides, it is by no means probable, 

(5) Irenæus, lib. that they had deferred, till the days of this Pope, the 
2% Foceb . "lib, excommunication of Marcion, who had rendered him- 
4. cap. 14. ſelf fo detellable by his hereſies under the Popedom of 
Anicetus, that Polycarp called him the eldeſt fon of 

Satan, Conſult Irenzus (5), who relates, that St. Po- 

(6) See Henry lycarp, going to Rome, in the times of Pope Anice- 
e N. *** tus, reclaimed ſeveral of Marcion's diſciples, and de- 
ou 4. go 15. feated that heretic by the encomium which I have 
where theſe quoted. It was in anſwer to this queſtion, which 


words are not put Marcion had put to him, Do you not know me (6) ? 


as an 3 Baronius obſerves, that Marcion began to dogmatize 
5 but for falls under the reign of Adrian (7); this is proved from 
5 Origen, who ſays, that the Philoſopher Celſus, who 
(7) Baronius, ad wrote againſt the Chriſtians under that Emperor, makes 
ann, 146. num. frequent mention of the errors of that heretic. Phi- 
7 laſtrius ſeems to confirm this, when he ſays that Mar- 
cion, before he went to Rome, was convicted of his 


falſe doctrines in Aſia by St. John; and baniſhed 


Epheſus (8). You may alledge as poſitively as you 


(8) Philafrriug, 


pleaſe, that he was at different times excommunicated, de Hæreſ cap. 46, 


and made ſeveral journies to Rome ; but you will ne- 
ver be able to juſtify Tertullian's want of exactneſs, 
in ſpeaking upon this ſubject. 

Let us conſider a paſſage in Lambertus Danzus, 
where there are ſome miſtakes. Venit (Marcion) Ro- 
mam, quemadmodum lib. 1. Adverſ. eum ſcribit Tertull. 
ſub Antonino Pio, circa annum à Chriſto paſſo 11 5, fub 
Higino, ut ait Platina: Tertullian. ſub Eleutbero. Cæ- 
pit autem poſt Cerdonem innoteſcere illius hereſu ſub M. 
Antonino Pbiloſopho imperatore, & Aniceto Pontifice Ro- 
mano, circa annum a paſſo Chriſto 133. quanquam Cli- 
mens lib. 7. Stromat. wult adhuc eo ifpſo tempore vixiſſe 
Rome Valentinum hereticum, quem jam ſenem Marcion 
Juvenis widerit (9). i. e. He (Marcion) came to 
Rome, as Tertullian in his firſt book againſt him 
«« writes, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the 
year of Chriſt 115, in the Popedom of Higinus, 
«« according to Platina ; in that of Eleutherius, as Ter- 
*« tullian would have it. His hereſy afier Cerdo's, be- 
gan to make a noiſe at Rome, in the reign of An- 
*« toninus the Philoſopher, and the Popedom of Ani- 
*« cetus, about the year of Chriſt 133. Though Cle- 
% ment, in the ſeventh book of his Stromata, would 
« have it, that at this very time lived at Rome 
* the heretic Valentinus, now an old man, whom Mar- 
cion, yet young, had ſeen.“ In the firſt place, it 
is an overſight not to have obſerved, that Tertullian 
was miſtaken, if he ſaid that the Popedom of Eleuthe- 
rius and the reign of Antoninus coincided with one 
another. 2. It is a blunder in chronology to place the 
Papacy of Anicetus under the reign of Antoninus Pius ; 
for that Pope was not advanced to the Chair till five 


(9) Lambert. 
Danzus, in Com- 
ment. ad Librum 
D. Auguſtini de 
Here. fol. 58. 
edit. Genevents 
1578, in 8 vo. 


years after this Emperor's death (10). 3. Clemens (10) See Baron 
Alexandrinus did not ſay, that Valentine was yet alive us, under the 


in the reign of Marcus Aurelius: he ſays no more than 
that Baſilides and Valentine, having begun to propa- 
gate their errors under the reign of Adrian, lived down 
to the days of the firſt Antoninus. He is fo far from 


ear 167. 


* 


ſaying, that Marcion was yet a youth, when he ſaw 


Valentine in his old age, that he tells us poſitively, 
that Marcion converſed with thoſe other heretics, as 
an old man with very young ones. Marga, vdH card 


25 ανν˙ν UTC; -L 7/410 er , a; peru, viwrt- 


poig Tuveyirere. Marcion enim cum natus effet eadem, 
qua ipfi, tate, verſabatur ut ſeneæ cum junioribus (11). 
[B] He could never procure admittance to the Com mu- 


(1 I ) Clemens, 
Ftremat. libs 7- 


nion at Rome... This refuſal made him. . ſet himſelf bab 9. U. 
up as the bead of a party.] I ſhould lead my readers 


into a miſtake, if I left theſe words without a comment; 
and it would be to no purpoſe to ſay that as St. Epi- 
phanius firſt led them into it, I had no Reaſon to ſcru- 
ple much at it. Such a poor apology would by no 
means be ſatisfaftory, I ſhall therefore make it ap- 
pear, wherein conſiſts the fault of Epiphanius's narra- 
tion. There is none, who, upon reading this Father, 
is not perſuaded that the Church of Rome never ad- 
mitted Marcion to their Fellowſhip, and that when 


2 a | the 


MAR 
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able to ſupport the doctrine of two principles which he had learnt from that heretick, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy [C]. He had a great number of followers, 
who not only kept their ground after his death, but ſpread every where, and vied with 
the Orthodox in eſtabliſhing of Churches wherever they could [DJ]. After the Empire 
devolved to the Chriſtians, they thought proper to employ the lecular arm againſt them; 
and it was ſome ages before this laudable remedy could extirpate that ſect. It valued 
itſelf upon its pretended martyrs. This fact has given occaſion to a diſpute [LE], of 


the leaders of that Church told him, t they could 
not admit him without the permiſſion of his Father who 
had excommunicated him, he threatned them with a 
Schiſm, and was as good as his word. TI wy 40:>4- 
cli ws U e ; Tar I Avyovrov, ri A d 
&'rw mrs pe 75 r rape os re Tuna, Mic 
up ie he, xa it oudyocs, xe d,], d dbY 
ras Ta K ovraulepyd, aer d . Znnurus Nestes, 
au #5 wiyay s Foyer xa viruynarian, To N 
ipyalur a 6 TuUgTO-, i v aipso iy Toonoupnd., * 
ura, Ori %% Rl Tis ExxN t ywor, xa Bard 
xi d aurh u r eioves, Ne rand wir Tome 
18 & mixpey, & 71s ExxAnoiay leg, d tavres xa 
rie abr muryora;, Cur me, inguit, recipere noluiftis? 
Reſponderunt illi, Nobis injuſſu venerandi Patris tui 
facere iſtud non licet. Una faquidem fides eft, & ani- 
morum una con ſenſio: neque contra ſpectatiſſimun. Colle- 
gam patrem tuum moliri quippiam poſſumus. At ille 
vebementius excandeſcens, ac ſupirbia invidiaque perci- 
tus Schiſma conflavit, ac privatam Hæreſin architecta- 
tus eſt: & BEccleſiam, ait, veſtram ego diſſociabo, in 
eam Schiſma ſempiternum immittam. Quod ille revera 
nec mediocre quidem injecit : non ita tamen ut Ecclefiam, 


2) Epiphan. ſed ut ſe potius ac ſuds diſcinderet (12). If St. Epipha- 
= eſ- paz · nius 24 conſulted Tertullian, he would have found 
303. that Marcion was ſeveral times extruded the commu- 

13) See Tertul- nion of the Orthodox (13); an evident mark, that 


b words above they had been ſatisfied oftner than once with the pro- 
in . "_”ui7 teſtations, which he made to renounce his errors, and 
on]: that they had again received him as a member of 
their Church. Nay perhaps if death had not preven- 
ted him, he would have endeavoured to fulfil the con- 
ditions, which they demanded of him the laſt time 
that he gave ſigns of repentance: they demanded that 
he ſhould diſabuſe thoſe whom he had perverted 
from the true faith. Poſt madum Marcion pœnitentiam 
confeſſus, cum conditioni date ibi occurrit, ita pacem 
recepturus ; fi cœteros quogque ques proditioni erudiſſet Ec- 
cleſiæ reflitueret norte praventus eft (14). Some (15) 
ſay, that aſter having been expelled the Church toge- 
* ther with his money, he aſſociated himſelf with the 
(15 Joh. Ro- Cerdonites ; which they prove from thoſe paſſages, 
dolphus Welten in which Tertullian and Philaſtrius aſſert that he was 
— 4 6 Bag Cerdo's Diſciple. I am apt to think they are miſtaken 
Marcionitas, pat. in point of time; for the expulſion which they men- 
4. tion was the laſt, and it happened under the papacy 
of Eleutherius (16) : at which time Cerdon does not 
(16) ve The appear to have been alive. 6 of Plas) I 
tullian above, in [C] He applied himſelf to the of Philoſophy. 
e hats bolts 4 the ts Ac of a 44 F N 
(17) Wetſtenius, tor (17). Qs felicius hereſin propagaret, Philo ſophiæ 
an Org. fe 2 — rag fl : Tertull. de præſcr. 
contra Marct- her. c. 30. Lade idem Tertullianus, c. 7. ejuſd. 
1 Philoſophiam & Dialeficam exagitat, vel ut ma- 
trem hereſeon, & Prudentius in Hamartigenia, Dia- 
lecticæ oftentationem ei exprobrat : p 192. 


(14) Tertullian. 
de Præſcript. cap. 


Hæc tua Marcion gravis & dialectica vox eſt. 


on Zeno the Nörunt enim omnes d Zenone (18) Stoico dialecticam eſſe 
18 3 Oe inventam. But I have no exception to thoſe, who be- 
ventor of Logick. lieve he was already a good Stoick Philoſopher, when 
dee Gafſendi, de he was firſt expelled the communion of the Church. 

Legice Origine, [D] His Followers vied with the Orthodox in eſla- 
= hy dom 1» > bliſhing Churches wherever they could.) Let us quote 
38. n once more the ſame Commentator (19): Pe ejus obi- 


tum Marcionitæ Eeclefias, in emulationem Eccleſia Ca- 


(19) Wetſtein. tholice, ubigue locorum erexere: unde Tertull, |. 4. c. 
vas 'n Orig. Marc. c. 5. Faciunt favos & veſpæ, faciunt Eccleſias 
888 & Marcionitz. St. Epiphanius teſtifies, that the he- 


reſy of the Marcionites ſtill ſubſiſted, not only at 
5 Rome, and the reſt of Italy, but alſo in Egypt, in 
(20 Epiph. adv. Paleſtine, Arabia, Syria, the Ifle of Cyprus, in The- 


which 


that Lambert Danzus, who makes uſe of this Paſſage 

of St. Epiphanius, to prove that this ſet had made 

great progreſs, does not alſo make uſe of it to prove 

that it was ſtill greatly extended in the times of this 

Father? Art this place, he quotes Epiphanius for no 

other reaſon than to prove, that there were {till in his (21) Denique E- 
days ſome Marcionites at Rome (21). If one was TP ſcribie 
to make a collection of ill-choſen quotations, the _— «ww 
moſt celebrated authors would frequently find them- : 


onitas Rome nates 


ſelves among the number of thoſe who have treſpaſſed fuiſe. Lambertus 
in this point. This branch of criticiſm would not Dn#us, in Cem- 
be the leaſt profitable of any. It would ſerve to teach 5% h. —_ 
people how to diſtinguiſh the truly learned, from 12 
thoſe who only ſeem to be ſo. 


fol. 59. 
[E] This ſett walued itſelf upon its ... . Martyrs. © 
This Fact has given occaſion to a diſpute.) I ſhall pro- 
duce the parts of this proceſs one after another, ac- 
cording to their proper order. 

I. F. Maimbourg furniſhes us with the firſt, in the 
following words (22). * They (23) cannot be igno- (22) Maimbourg, 
rant that the molt celebrated of their Doctors, who H,. d Calvi- 
wrote that hereticks ought to be puniſhed, cauſed 1 
«« Michael Servetus the Sabellian, who continued ob- ot 
ſtinate to his death, to be burnt at Geneva, and (23) That is, the 
that agreeably to the dodtine of the holy Fathers, Proteſtants 
who ſay that it is not the puniſhment but the cauſe 
which makes the Martyr, he does not beſtow this 
illuſtrious title upon him, more than upon the Mar- 
cionites, and the great crowd of other ancient he- 
reticks, who run to the ſtake with an incredible 
* ardour of dying for their ſect.“ 


II. Let us ſee what was replied to this (24): © I (24) 


A CoLrLtxc- 
ton of pieces 
of a proceſs of 
controverſy, 


Jurieu, A- 


* queſtion whether there ever was ſeen an inſtance 7** 1 
of ſuch prodigious ignorance in a man who pre- chap. 12, . 


«« tends to write, or of ſo much aſſurance in an 171. tom. 1. 

* author who knows that his book muſt undergo a edit. in 4t0. 

« ſevere Examination. The Marcionites, ſays he, run 

„ headlong to the ſtake, that they might lay down 

„their lives for their principles. You muſt know 

«« in the firſt place that the Marcionites flouriſhed in 

* the ſecond and third centuries, when the perſecu- 

« tion was hot againſt the Chriſtians. How could 

„% they inflict puniſhments upon the Marcionites and 

*« other Hereticks, they who had neither Judges, nor 

«« Tribunals, and who were every day put to death 

*« themſelves? Beſides it muſt be obſerved that in the 

„% days of the Maticionites the morals of the Church 

«« were ſo ſevere, that moſt of the Chriſtians were of 

opinion, that they could not with a ſafe conſcience ex- 

«« erciſe any Offices in the Magiſtracy. They would not 

“ ſo much as pals ſentence of death upon criminals, 

„ and yet they ſent hereticks to the Gibbet? But 

above all it muſt be remarked that the Marcio- 

5 nites were a branch of the Gnoſticks, and that the 

«« general error of the Gnoſticks was, that God was 

not changed by the blood of the Chriſtians, and that 

„ Teſus Chriſt did not regard the ſalvation procured by 

* our death. For which reaſon they turned the Martyrs 

into ridicule, and made a jeſt of the pretended folly 

of their expoſing themſelves for their religion. And 

even Tertullian tells us that the Gnoſticks, the Va- 

„ lentinians, and the other hereticks in the times of 

*« perſecution, mixed among the perſecutors, that they 

might eſcape perſecution themſelves. (% Puum (*) Scorpiac, caps 

&* igitur fides & ſtuat, & Eccleſia exuritur de figura rubi, ** 

«© tunc Gnoſtici erumpunt, tunc Valentiniani proſerpunt, 

tunc omnes martyriorum refragatores ebullunt calen- 

* tes, & ipfi effendere, figere, occidere. And upon 

** theſe words omnes martyr iorum refragatores, Rigal- 

tius makes this obſervation: he means the Gnefticks 

and other hereticks, who exerted themſelves in preven= 
ting people from ſuffering Martyrdom, and oppoſed it. 

Here were the hereticks who, according to the 

learned F. Maimbourg, run to the ſtake with an 
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which it will not be amiſs to give a detail. In fine, to judge charitably of Marcion, he 


incredible ardour of dying for their ſe&, But that 
« this declaimer may not eſcape at any fide, I beg 
« him, if he pleaſes to drop the age of the Marcio- 
« nites, to ſhew us what hereticks died in troops to 
« ſupport their opinion, and when this happened. 
« For us, who know nothing of hiſtory but what we 
« learn from books, we can find nothing either of thoſe 
« ages or of thoſe ,troops of hereticks who died for 
«« their errors. We know no more than this, that 
« jn the fourth century ſome orthodox Biſhops perſe- 
« cuted certain Spaniſh hereticks to death. It is a 
« great misfortune for a man to venture beyond his 
15 — F. Maimbourg has for ſome years buſied 
« himſelf in copying modern hiſtories ; but if he were 
„ wiſe, he would never open his mouth concerning 
« ancient hiſtory. For he muſt betray his ignorance 
in this reſpect at every word. And I mult own 
« that ſuch paſſages in his writings give me a great 
deal of pleaſure ; for it appears from them that this 
« great author, who has taken it in his head to write 
« hiſtories of ancient times, and among the relt that 
« of Arianiſm, is no other than a poor copier who 
„ knows nothing of antiquity.” 

III. We ſhall in the next place ſee the reply that 
was made in behalf of Mr. Maimbourg (25). What- 
ever paſſion one may have to diſcover faults in an 
% author whom one criticiſes, in my opinion one 
« ought never to pick a quarrel upon a thing, that 
« js capable of a good as well as of a bad conſtruction. 
« What Mr. Maimbourg has advanced upon the ſub- 
« ject of the Marcionites, is of this nature. It is ca- 
„ pable of a bad ſenſe, if you ſay, with the author 
« of the Apology, &c. that the Marcionites were 
„far from running in crouds to martyrdom ; ſince 
„the firſt Chriſtians had neither the power nor the 
« inclination to put them to death for their perſuaſion, 
«© both becauſe they lay under the ſeverities of perſe- 
„ cution themſelves, and had no tribunals of Juſtice, 
„ and becauſe they had an averſion to offices in the 
« mapiltracy. But on the other hand the Marcionites 
„ might expoſe themſelves to perſecution, in order to 
« die for their opinion for the ſake of demonſtrating 
« its truth, by ſuffering martyrdom for the cauſe of 
„ Chritt, as well as the other Chriſtians who differed 
from their doctrine. This meaning is no leſs natu- 
ral than the other, nay it iseven more ſo; and I 
„ make no queſtion but Mr. Maimbourg had it in 
« his view when he ſpoke of the Marcionites. What 
makes me convinced of this, is that he conteuts 
„ himſelf with ſaying that the Marcionites un to 
* martyrdom ; without ſaying that the Chriſtians dtove 
* them to it. It is the writer of the Apology, who 
adds that circumſtance of his own head; but it may 
be objected to him, that his comment 1s not agree- 
* able to the meaning of the author whom he ex- 
* plains. If his meaning is what I imagine, Mr. 
«« Maimbourg has not diſcovered a prodigious igno- 
france, ſuppoting it can be proved that there were 
«« pretended martyrs among the Marcionites. The 
«« apologiſt maintains, that theſe Hereticks were fo 
„ far from expoling themſelves to martyrdom, that 
„ they weie of the number of thoſe who oppoſed it, 
„ and who laughed at thoſe who ſuffered it. If I 
had not proteſſed to baniſh offenſive terms in this 
«« diſpute, 1 could tell the apologiſt that he has ſtum- 
*© bled into that ignorance, with which he reproaches 
„his adverſary. But I retraft the word ignorance ; 
„and if I could chooſe, I would not only make uſe of 
*« a foſter one, but I would even if poſſible find ano- 
ther expreſſion than that which I am obliged to 
*« uſe, in ſaying that he is miſtaken. This 1 ſhall 
„ prove as follows: (*) Euſebius ſays, that one of 
*© thoſe, whom Gd raiſed up to write againſt the 
« Phrygiſts, had in his third book taken up the cud- 
«« gels againſt thole, who boaſted to have had a 
great number of martyrs to their ſect. Aſter they 
« were convicted ( ſays this anonymous writer ) in all 
the points which 1 have mentioned, and had nothing 
«© further to ſay in their own defence, they endeavoured 
« to fortify themſelves with a new argument drawn 
% from their martyrs : aſſerting that they had a great 
number of theſe to boaſt of, which they ſaid was an 
« evident proof of the power of the prophetick ſpirit their 


died 


« ſe pretended to. But in my opinion they are miſta- 
« ken; for the followers of the other herefies likewiſe 
% boaſt of having a great many martyrs : and for all 
* that uve do not go over to their perſuaſion ; nor ſhall 
abe ever own that theirs is the right fide of the que- 
« flion. The Marcionites ſay they have many martyrs 
% Feſus Chriſt ; but they are nevertheleſs of a Religion 
* contrary to that of Chriſt. I could obſerve befides 
«« againſt the apologiſt, that the Marcionites did not 
* {o flouriſh in the ſecond and third centuries, as that 


* 


none of them remained in the fourth: ſince St. Epi- C0 er 
„ phanius () talks of a diſpute which he had with a (+) Here. 3 2 
„ Marcionite (26). But I paſs this trifle to come to num. 2. Sug 15.3. 
«« ſomething more conſiderable . . .. (27). If one 403. Creſcot 
may (and ſurely one may) call it dying for @ hereſy, | inſp. P 
when people expoſe themſelves to martyrdom with (26) Apply to * 
« a view of raiſing its credit, we ſhall not be at a Mr. Ferrand the 

*« loſs to inſtance other martyrs than thoſe of the d, mt which Up: 
*© Marcionites : for example the Phrygiſts, of whom Lenka Dh er 
the anonymous commentator upon Euſebius has made næus above in eccid! f 


mention. Many of thoſe Hereticks expoſed them- 9*ation (21), 
** ſelves to martyrdom ; and they ſuffered from the (27) Ferrand 
„motive which I have taken notice of, as appears Repomſe d  4p.. 
from the anonymous author who combats their he- ie Pur Ia Re. 
*« reſy. St. Auguſtin (J) relates that, in thoſe days tron, pay 
„wherein they yet publickly worſhipped idols, one 
might ſee, at the heathen ſolemnities, whole troops (1) F#if. zo. 
of Donatiſts ruſh headlong upon thoſe idolaters on * ed. 
<* purpoſe to be killed by them. There you ſee He- 
*« reticks who run in crouds to death.” 

IV. It is reaſonable to hear what reply Mr. Maim- 
bourg himſelf made (28). Mr. Ferrand has con- (28) Maimboun, 
tented himſelf with ſhewing him, in the genteeleſt i. d. Pentiß- 
„ manner in the world, that he is miſtaken in all 5 , 5 Ge 
** theſe points. For in the firſt place he has ſhewed 6 
*« him that I never ſaid, never pretended, that the Hollande, 
Marcionites were ſent to the 1 by the Chri- 
** ſtians, but by the perſecuting Heathens. In the 
** ſecond place, that the Marcionites did not exiſt 
* only in the ſecond and third centuries under the 
*« Heathen Emperors, but alſo in the fourth, as he 
proves from St. Epiphanius (“): for my part I af- ( Her: 48, 
** ſert, as you have already ſeen in this hiſtory, that 
there were ſtill ſome of this ſect in the ſixth cen- 
** tury under the Chriſtian Emperors, at which time 
according to the laws (+) and conſtitution of the (+) Cod. it, 
Empire Hereticks were puniſhed with death. In 1 * 
** the third place, he lets him ſee, that the Mar- 
** cionites and ſeveral other Hereticks run headlong 
to death, in order to ſupport and do honour to their 
** ſeCt by a pretended martyrdom, as I have already 
* ſaid. This he makes him ſenſible of by the moſt 
*« convincing teſtimonies, and above all by that of 
« Euſebius, to ſhew him that what he with great 
** aſſurance tells us appears no where in hiſtory, is 
there evident. For Euſebius expreſſes himſelf as 
follows in his hiſtory, where he relates the words 
of an ancient author whom God raiſed up to write 
* againſt the Phrygiſts or Cataphryges, Hereticks 
** who boaſted of ſeveral martyrs to their cauſe, (% (**) Fuſe, i, 
'* After they were convicted in every article which J 5. . 16. 
©* have mentioned, theſe are. the words of that anony- | 
** mous author, as they are quoted by Euſebius in 
Greek, and by Mr. Ferrand in French, and had no- 
** thing further to reply, they endeawoared to fortify 
themſelves by a new argument drawn from their 
*« Martyrs, &c. . . . (29). In the mean time what (29) Maimboure, 
* will the apologiſt ſay ? Here we ſee Cataphryges, %. d. Ponif. c 
and ſeveral other ancient Hereticks, who expoſed 5% %. PF 
*« themſelves to death in ſuffering a pretended mar- ** 
** tyrdom, we fee even Marcionites ſuffering the ſame 
way, ſuffering under the Heathens, and by no means 
by the order of the Chriſtians, ſince, as he ſays 
«« himſelf, there were no Chriſtian tribunals in thoſe 
days. Here then is a moſt authentick teſtimony 
from hiſtory which fully juſtifies me, at the ſame 
time that it entirely deſtroys whatever he ſays a- 
6 2 me upon that ſubje& (4+). And if the con- (4+ Pig 218: 
* fuſion which he ought to have upon this occaſion, 
will allow him to advance yet one ſtep further, he 
* will find, in the paſſage quoted from St. Auguſ- (1) Aug. EY ge. 
tine (f), great troops of Donatiſts, who run in %. 3. cent. Ep. 
* crouds to death, and who ſet up for Martyrs when Pan. & ali. 
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(%) Chrifti Mare 
gyrem mon | facit 
pen. ſed cauſa, 
lib. 3 contra 
Creſcon· C+ 4+ 
inſp. Pla. 34 & 
68. 


(t) fr ate, - 
non poteſt gut in 
wnitate non eſt ; 
ecidi pore, coro- 
nari non pateft. 
Cypr- lib. de U- 
nitate» Ep. 52 
ad Antonian-. 


(t) Debetit enim 
ſeire, ſicut beatus 
Cyprianus dixit, 
quia Martyrem 
non facit pœna, 
cauſa. 
Dum igitur ita 
fit, incongruum 
nimis eſ de ea vt 
quam dicitrs per- 
one gloriari. 
Greg. I, 2. ind. 
10. Ep. 36. 
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(anse remark died in good diſpoſitions (4); he was by no means ſo obſtinate in his hereſy as his diſ- 


„% they threw themſelves head long upon the Heathens, 
„ in order to ſupport their ſect by receiving their 
« death from the hands of the Idolaters. But is it 
«« poſſible that this apologiſt, who fancies himſelf ſuch 
« an able man, ſhould be ignorant of what almoſt 
« all the world knows, viz. that it was upon occa- 
&« fion of the pretended martyrs of the Donatiſts, that 
« St. Auguſtin in more parts of his works than one, 
« ſaid this fine ſentence which is fo commonly quo- 
ted (*), that it is mot the pain and pumſhment which 
« makes the martyr, but the cauſe for which he ſuffers. 
« He learnt this of St. Cyprian, who, long before 
„ him, ſaid upon occaſion of the Schiſmaticks and 
« Hereticks boaſting of their martyrs (g), He v is 
& mot in unity with the Church cannot be a martyr ; 
« he may indeed be put to death, but he cannot be crnun- 
© ef. And does not our St. Gregory to the ſame pur. 
* poſe produce this fine ſentiment of Cyprian's, tho? 

bo makes uſe of St. Auſtin's words, to repreſs the 
* preſumption and pride of thoſe ſchiſmatick Biſhops, 
„ who vaunted of their ſuffering perſecution like the 
% martyrs ? (f) You ought to know, ſays he, that ac- 
* cording to St. Cyprian it is not the pumſhment, but the 
* cauſe, which makes the martyr. So that it is unjuſt 
* and unrea ſonable for you flill to dare to glory in the per- 
0 ſecution which you fuffer Does it not therefore ap- 
« pear, that, in the days of thoſe fathers, there were 
© Schiſmaticks and Hereticks who pretended to have 
1 Martyrs in their party, fince thoſe fathers ſhewed 
„them that they were miſtaken, and that it is nei- 
© ther the perſecution nor the torments which one 
« ſuffers, nor even death itſelf, that makes the martyr, 
e but the good cauſe and the truth for which one ſuf- 
« fers? After all that I have faid, what credit can 
« one give to people, who with ſo much aſſurance, 
« and even inſolence, write things which are fo evi- 
«« dently diſcovered to be falſe ? ” 67 

V. I have ſtill another piece to produce: it is the 
reply of the author who criticiſes Maimbourg ; I fay 
the reply which he made to Mr. Ferrand. He charges 
me with ignorance, becauſe I waz not acquainted <vith a 
paſſage in Euſebius, where it is ſaid that the Marcio- 
nites pretend to ſeveral martyrs in Jeſus Chriſt, 7 
ſhould not be aſhamed ta be inſtructed by Mr. Ferrand 
in matters of quotations. But I can poſitively aſſure him, 
that I had read and obſerved that paſſage in Euſebius 
before he took notice of it to me, and that it does not 
make me ſenſible of the leaſt article to be retracted in 
my charge againſt Mr. Maimbourg. For in the foſt 
place it is not the bufineſs what the Marcionites Jaid, 
but what was the real fat. I make no queſtion but, 
after the danger was over, and peace was reftered to 
the Church, the Marcionites as well as the other Here- 
ticks boaſted of having had martyrs. This was an ho- 
nor they did themſelves without any expence. But it was 
falſe that they had any martyri. Tertullian, and all 
the other ancient fathers, deſerve more to be credited 
upon this ſubjet than the Marcionites themſelves. So 
far were they from ſuffering perſecution themſelves, that 
they were very forward to join the perſecutors. II. Be- 
des, 1 ſhould be glad to know whether one faint tranſient 
expreſſion, ſuch as the following, the Marcionites pre- 
tended to a great many martyrs in Chriſt, be a ff 
ficient foundation to affirm with a poſitive air, that the 
Marcionites run to their puniſhment with an incredt- 
ble ardour of dying for their opinion ? To hear this you 
awould ſay, that Mr. Maimbourg had ſeen ſome account 
of the Marcionite martyrs, where he had read the hiſtory 
and all the circumſtances of the deaih of thoſe martyrs, 
and where among other things he had obſerved their con- 
ftancy and their incredible zeal. I cannot help repeating 
it once again, that if he had read Tertullian, to be ſure 
be wwould not have advanced ſuch a falſehood with ſo 
much afſurance. So that, with Mr. Ferrand's leave, 1 
muſt ſay that Maimbourg is neither ſolidly nor univerſally 
learned. Afterwards Mr. Ferrand makes a long di- 
greſſion, in order to quote an infinite number of paſſages 


from the ancients concerning the puniſhment of the Here- 


tick : fome being of opinion that they ought to be left to 
their 5 for Bd . that they ſhould be repreſſed, 
but not by the laſt puniſhments, and ſome others thinking 
that they ought to be put to death. He concludes. bis chap- 
ter with long extract from Optati and St. Auguſtine 


ciples. 


to prove this Maxim, Cauſa non porna facit Martyrem. 
i.e. ** The cauſe not the puniſhment makes the martyr. 
It looks as if My. Ferrand had taken an oath to ſay no- 
thing to the purpoſe. What is the end of all this ? Who 
is it denies that it is not the death but the canſe of that 
death which conflitutes the martyr ? Who denies that 
there hawe been Hereticks who have died for their he- 
refy * The buſineſi was to determine whether it is poſſi- 
Be that hereticks ſhould die for their falſe doctrines, 1, 
in great numbers, and 2, of both ſexes (30). 

| Ars the readers have the proceſs as fully prepared 


as poſſible; for the two contending parties have pro- | Fabſes p- 644, 


duced every thing that was in their power to ſay: ſo 

that nothing remains but to paſs ſentence in the caſe ; 

the reader will allow me here to offer my humble o- 
inion. 

In the firſt place therefore, Mr. Maimbourg ſeems 
to me not to have ſufficiently weighed his words ; his 
expreſſions are ſtronger than the ſubject will bear: he 
is by no means certain, either that the Marcionites had 
a great many Martyrs, or that thoſe Martyrs ſuffered 
death upon account of their being Marcionites. 80 
that it would have been more prudent, to have faid 
ſimply, that this ſect booſted of having produced Mar- 
tyrs. 2. But if Mr. Maimbourg's expreſſions were 
hyperbolical, thoſe of his critic are a great deal more ſo; 
for the making uſe of too ſtrong terms is not a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to accuſe one either of prodigious ignorance, 
or great impudence. 3. The critic writes with ſo much 
paſſion, that if we did not perceive a great air of mo- 
deration diffuſed through the whole of Mr. Ferrand's 
performance, the exceſſive civility which he ſhews in 
this place, might paſs for a malicious piece of craft de- 
ſigned to make the ill natured manner of the critic, 
whom he refutes, appear the more hideous. When one 
reads this page of his buok, it puts one in mind of a 
necklace of beautiful pearls wore by an Ethiopian, 
which receive new luſtre from the blackneſs which ſur- 
rounds them, at the ſame time that they throw a deeper 
obſcurity upon that blackneſs (31). 4. In all ap- 
pearance, the critic knew nothing of that paſſage in 
Euſebius, when he publiſhed his apology for the te- 
formers, and he as little knew that the ſect of Marci- 
onites ſtil] ſubſiſted in the fourth century. But how 
comes it then, may one ſay, that he poſitively aſſerts, 
that he had read and obſerved that paſſage before Mr. 
Ferrand took any notice of it to bim? Does not he him- 
ſelf deſtroy his whole refutation of Maimbourg, in 
owning that he was not ignorant of this paſſage in 
Euſebius ? Since therefore this declaration makes againf 
himſelf, we muſt conclude that he is ſincere. 1 anſwer, 
that of two evils one always chooſes the leaſt ; now in 
comparing the bad effects which might happen from 
that confeflion, with thoſe that migh: proceed from 
an oppoſite conduct, he found the former lighter than 
the latter. He therefore boaſted of his being acquainted 
with the account, which Euſebius gives us of the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Marcionites. If he had owned that he 
knew nothing of it, every reader would have conceived 
a diſadvantageous opinion of his inſight in thoſe mat- 
ters. The greateſt blockheads would have had parts 
enough, to conclude without heſitation, that he was a 
mere novice in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and that it very 
ill became him, to reproach his adverſary in ſo inſolent 
a manner with this deſect. The evil here was great, the 
danger inevitable, and the prejudice extreamly hard to 
repair. But what danger had he to apprehend, from 
his boaſting of a perfect acquaintance with Euſebius ? 
I ſhall tell you here in two words, and at greater length 
below. He might ſuſpect that ſuch readers as reaſon 
upon the ſubjets before them, and are at pains exactly 
to compare objections with their anſwers, and to en- 
quire, whether a proof, which in itſelf would be valid, 
loſes its force, when one ſuppoſes this or that ; that 
ſuch readers, I ſay, might diſcover the weakneſs of his 
criticiſm. This evil is not ſo very great. One ſhall 
ſcarce find two of a thouſand readers who enter into 
theſe diſcuſſions, or are capable to ſucceed in them; ſo 
that one runs an infinitely greater ritque in expoſing 
one's ſelf to be taken for an Cas by all that can 
read, than in expoſing one's ſelf to be conſidered as a 
bad logician by a ſmall number of readers. Is there 
any occaſion for a ſtronger motive to make one take 
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(40) Jorieu, 
Vrai Fyſteme de 
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(31) All the 


world knows this 
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ſchools, Contra - 
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(e) See Baroni- 
us's words above 
in quotation (36). 


(32) Euſeb. lib. 


8, cap. 16. pag. 
m. 182, D. 


3; See remark 
LJ. quotati- 


(34) Theodor- 
Epiſt. 146. apud 
Ba ron. ad ann. 
424. num. 19. 


(35) Lambertus 
Danæus, Com- 
ment. in Auguſt, 
de Hereſibus, 
folio 59 


(36) Euſeb. lib. 
4. cap. 15+ pag- 
m. 135. Compare 
this with theſe 
words of Mr. 
2 : it was 
alſe that they 
had any martyrs. 


MAR 


ciples (e). We may ſay the ſame of his ſyſtem as of that of the Manicheans. He had 


the ſame meaſures he has done ? That was very well 
worth the pains of boaſting, that he was not ignorant 
of the pretenſions of the Marcionites related by Euſe- 
bius ; to boaſt of it, I ſay, in circumſtances wherein he 
had expoſed himſelf to the vexatious inconveniences, 
which I am going to repreſent. 5. The proofs which 
had been made uſe of againſt Maimbourg are reducible 
to this. The Marcionites ſubſiſted only in the ſecond 
or third century ; wherefore they had no Martyrs; for 
in thoſe days the Chriſtian Church had no Tribunals ; 
and beſides, they agreed in this with the doctrine of the 
Gnoſtics, that one muſt be very fooliſh to expoſe one's 
ſelf to Martyrdom. This reaſoning ſuppoſes, that the fol- 
lowers of Marcion never were perſecuted either by the 
Chriſtians or Heathens. Would one venture to ſay fo, 
who knew firſt, that an author quoted by Euſebius 
owns, that they boaſted of the number of their Mar- 
tyrs ? Kaio! mopwrei ys aro The Marge. aigioiws Map. 
XOVITTHA rer N u, N, , 0Tu5 FALL XpioT& japru- 


Ayeoiy* ang Toy Ys XpeoTov abr X27 of ννοινj‚ 8% 


pas 

Sh (32). Primi certe qui Marcionis herefim ſe- 
quuntur, vulgo Marcionitæ cognominati, quamplurimos ha- 
bere ſe dicunt martyres Chriſti, Et tamen Chriflum ip- 
ſum revera minime confitentur. 2. That Euſebius does 
not deny the fact, but contents himſelf with denying 
that this great number of Martyrs among the Marcio- 
nites was any proof of the goodneſs of their doctrine? 
6. This paſſage of Euſebius entirely deſtroys what our 
critic pretends, viz. that the followers of Marcion 
agreed with the Gnoſtics in this, that they thought none 
but fools loſt their lives for their religion, and that zhey 
very readily joined the party of the perſecutors, in order 
to ſave themſelves from perſecution. How could they 
agree with the Gnoſtics in that doctrine, when they 
pretended to prove, by their Martyrs, that they were the 
true Church? 7. It is not to the purpoſe to quote Tertul- 
lian, ſince he does not expreſly mention that ſect; and 
it is ridiculous to pretend, that they who join Ri- 
galtius's note to Tertullian's words, will not dare to 
mention Martyrs among the Marcionites. 8. It is 
true indeed, that Marcion agreed with the Gnoſticks in 
ſome things: but that did not hinder his ſect from be- 
ing different from theirs ; wherefore it is unreaſonable 
to charge him with the ſentiments of the Gnoſtics con- 
cerning Martyrdom, without an expreſs teſtimony and 
particular proofs of it. Otherwiſe the following reaſon- 
ing would be fair: The Armenians are a branch of Pro- 
* wwherefore they believe the real preſence with 
thoſe of the Confeſſion of Augſbourg, and an abſolute pre- 
deſtination with thoſe of the Confeſſion of Geneva. 9. 
It is aſtoniſhing that a man, who dares upbraid Mr. 
Maimbourg with ignorance of antiquity, did not know 
that the ſect of Marcionites flouriſhed conſiderably to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, as St. Epiphanius 
informs us (33). It flouriſhed ſtill in the days of Theo- 
doret, who tells us, that he converted and baptized 
above ten thouſand Marcionites (34). Beſides, Lam- 
bertus Danæus was not ignorant that thoſe ſectaries 
triumphed upon their Martyrs ; but he alledges with 
St. Cyprian, that thoſe of them who died for their re- 
ligion were not Martyrs. Martyres etiam ſe habere 
jadtant, ut ſeribit Euſebius libr. 5. cap. 16. inter ques 
recenſet Methodorum Smyrne crematum libr. 4. cap. 16. 
fed falſo, nam cauſa facit martyrem, quemadmodum Cy- 
priants dit, non autem pœra (35). 1. e. They alſo 
*« boaſt of Martyrs, as Euſebius writes in the 16th 
chapter of his 5th book; among whom he takes no- 
„ tice of Methodorus, who was burnt at Smyrna, 
«* book the 4th, chapter the 16th; but he unjuſtly 
calls them Martyrs; for as Cyprian ſays, it is the 
* Cauſe makes the Martyr, not the puniſhment.” He 
talks of a Marcionite Prieſt, who was burnt at Smyrna, 
at the ſame time with St. Polycarp. E, 75 ar d 
igt , t, * . A pepT vpick c He KATH Thy a- 


Conſult Bronius 24. THE Wirgay wire ⁰6 710 αννj,jõöoifledb TY xolry 


upon the year 
424. num 14 
where he ſays, 
Facil us eft 11we- 


TH; vg Llonuxaytne wepTwing wil" wy x Margdwp@- Tis 
K4T x : Mau; * wv TAG, apoCy/ 7 8þO- 0 2 doxav, . 
Al Nes * pA. Sed & alia martyria [ub idem 


mire Marcicnitam tempus quo Polyca»pus paſſus eſt, apud Smyrnam fatta, 


a Genulibus olim in eadem Eprſtola conjunctim leguntur. 


ocerdr, quam d 
CLrifltiamis Ec- 


c H redgitum. 
oe 


In quibus & 
Metroclorus guidam qui Mas cionis ſets pr gſbiter diceba- 
tur, fl:mmis conſumptis interiit (36) 10. 1 know not 
Whether 1 may venture to tay, that probably the peo- 


not 


ple of this ſect conſidered as Martyrs thoſe among them, 
who had been killed perhaps in ſome commotion of 
the orthodox mob. We ought not to be too much 
aſtoniſhed, if ſome ſhould believe, that even before the 
times of the Chriſtian Emperors, the heretics were 
ſometimes expoſed to the violence of the Catholicks, 
for St. Epiphanius informs us that Manes narrowly eſ- 
caped being ſtoned to death by the populace at Caſ- 
chara, where he had engaged in a public diſpute with 
the Biſhop of that place. There he would infallibly 
have loſt Fs life, if it had not been for one Marcellus 
a very worthy man, whoſe venerable preſence reſtrained 
the furious zeal of the citizens. *Evrs099:y 6 Mary; are- 
FÞara;, Sh Tr H aro νονννẽEͤñw of wr dr 
rA N us pico Mapxi>a®-, % TW aide iH &UTY 780- 
oaru xatiibournas Tos dipous, i A, 6 TENG; ebe u 
wanu iriInixu. Secundum hac Mane: fuga fibi conſu- 
lit. Populus enim lapidibus illum obruere wolebat ; nift 
Marcellus in medium prodiens wultu ipſo wenerationis pleno 
aſpectugue repreſſiſſet. Quod nift feciſſet, jamjudum in- 
felix ipſe periifſet (37). This good man had before 
exerted the ſame moderation, in diſſuading the Biſhop 
from _— Manes to be put to death. That Prelate's 
name was Archelaus ; he broke out into ſuch a paſſion, 
when he was informed of what Manes had written to 
Marcellus, that he would needs go immediately, and 
ſecure that heretic. 'O d AND as m1 airiar, x} 
Thy STKgaMnv erayryc, towys Tos Gora, deri Na 
av , x; S Oe avxatur inuparo in 
udνοννν i, aory, & x¹,ñ˖egc uv d F rere. Arche- 
laus re omni perſpecta, dentibus fremens rugientis leonis 
inſtar, ac divino quodam ardore percitus, ad Manichæum 
potius proficiſei cupiebat, hominemque capere (38). 


(47) Epiphan, 
adv, Hereſ. num, 
66. pag. m. 627, 


Mar- (38) Idem, ibid. 


cellus, by the force of his earneſt intreaties prevented bs 624. 


him. Wichin a ſew days aſter this, he had occaſion 
for all his eloquence, to repreſs the zeal of this Pre- 
late. Manes, after having received Marcellus's an- 
ſwer, went to wait upon him. Archelaus was of 
opinion, that he ought to be killed as a beaſt of prey, 
who might commit great ravages in the Lord's Shee 

fold. But Marcellus, by his bo remonſtrances, ſoft- 
ened matters, and procured an interview between the 
Biſhop and the Hereſiarch, in order to their conferring 
peaceably together. Perhaps I ſhould not be credited in 
this account, without quoting the Greek, which I ſhall 
do for that reaſon. O & Eniexoz®- Agxi9au@- ix is 
iar uur Toy ANoyev Y rb ere The wertes, gu- 
Ale, ul d dneerov, i arg Tov h SI max, 
L re, 4 T4 rige Tar rp dpyw/ong, Hardt wap 
Oba, ive par! auαννα T& Spier, TOS TY Imog, [ic 
0960] Thy 8.000 xaravedy, O & Mapxi\A©- 7H aro- 
Ivuic 1 MAov H, — & vgouct wave Toy pos airs dla As- 
You n aro i d At Archelaus Epi ſcopus preter 
doctrinam fidei inſuper ardore preditus, author erat, ut 
fe fieri poſſet, homo ille, pardi inſlar, ac lupi, vel cu- 
Juſvis alterius beſtiæ, interceptus morti traderetur, ne 
ejuſmodi fere incurſione pecora læderentur, cum illius in- 
greſſum cognoſceret. Marcellus contra patienter ac leni- 


ter fotius illum in colloquia tractandum putabat (39). (39) Idem, ibid. 
From hence it appears, that we ought not ſo dogma- beg. $25: 


tically to conclude, that the heretics had no Martyrs 
to boaſt of in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the Or- 
thodox had, in thoſe days, no tribunals. People of all 
communions agree to honour with the title of Mar- 


tyrs, ſuch of their party as died by the mob for their 


religion. 11. In the laſt place I obſerve, that Mr. 
Ferrand did not deſerve to be uſed with ſo much in- 
ſult, upon account of his /ong extract. from Opta- 
tus and St. Auguſiin, in proof of that maxim, Causa 
NON POENA FACIT MARTYREM ; for he was obliged 
to make thoſe extracts in order to anſwer the challenge 
of the apologiſt; the tenor of which I ſhall once more 
repeat, that it may appear how raſh it is. ** But that 
* this declaimer may not eſcape at any fide, I beg 
* him, if he pleaſes to drop the age of the Marcio- 
* nites, to ſhew us what heretics died in troops to 
** ſupport their opinion, and when this happened. 
For us, who know nothing of hiſtory but what we 
learn from books, we can find nothing either of thoſe 
ages, or of thoſe troops of heretics who died for their 


errors. We know no more than this, that in the (40) Juriev, 4 


« fourth century, ſome Orthodox Biſhops perſecuted 8 les 


certain Spaniſh heretics to death (40).” This de- 


Re maten, 
tom. 1. page 17% 
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pag. 64 
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(45) In 
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not ſkill enough to work the principal part of the machinery of his doctrine [F: 
he 


fiance plainly contains this propoſition. In the four 
firſt centuries, there were no heretic Martyrs except 
a few Priſcillianites. The contrary was made appear 
to him by long quotations. After this can any thin 

be more ridiculous, than to make a jeſt of thoſe long 
extracts, and tell us they are nothing to the purpoſe, 
and that he does not deny that there have been heretics, 
who have died for their falſe opinions ; and that it was 
not the queſtion whether it <vas poſſible or not for heretics 


(41) Jurieu, Sy- #0 die, for their hereſy (41), but whether it be poſſible 
lane de "Egliſe, for them to do it in the circumſtances which he enume- 


Pag · 647. 


44: Silveſter 

petra ſancta, 1n 
Nats in Epiſto- 
hm Petri Moli- 
nei ad Balza- 


cum, page 36, 37. 


{®) Apud Fuſe 
bum, Hift. lib. 5. 


229. 15, 


34) Upon the 


year 173%. num. 
20, &, 


(44) Pig. 68. of « 


the Dutch editi- 
on, 

(45) In Euſeb, 
lib. 5 cap. 6. 


45) In Notis ad 


Taz uſefulnef 


of 4 collection of 


pieces upon ſuch 
Wtroyerhes, 


rates, to the number of five? It is plain that his chal- 
lenge does not contain any one of thoſe circumſtances, 
ſo that this author is plainly convicted of unfair deal- 
ing. He defies his adverſary to prove any ſuch thing, 
and when he ſees that he proves it to a demonſtration, 
he complains of the length of the proof, and ſays, that 
this was not the queſtion, What is moſt aſtoniſhing is, 
that a man who has dealt ſo much in controverſy, 


ſhould dare to give ſuch a challenge: fince almoſt all 


the champions of Popery, when the hiltory of the 
Proteſtant Martyrs is objected to them, anſwer that the 
ancient heretics boaſted of the fame thing. I ſhall quote 
only one Jeſuit, who wrote againſt Peter de Moulin, 
and who has been refuted by him and Andrew Rivet. 
He ſays (42), Vetus delirium hereticorum eft, Ecclefiam 
Catholicam in Martyrum cenſu æmulari velle. Ita de 
Marcionitis & de Cataphrygibus ſeu Montaniſtis ſeri- 
bit (*) Apollinaris Epiſcopus Hierapoleos, antiquiſſimus 
Theologus ; ipſes, cam omnia que pro ſe attulerant ar- 
gumenta, fuiſſent rationibus conſentaneis rejecta, ad Mar- 
tyres confugiſſe, & ad propheticum illorum ſpiritum. In- 
wehuntur pariter tum ſanctus Cyprianus contra pſeude- 
martyres Novatianos,tum ſanctus Epiphanius contra Euphe- 
mitas : qui ob eorum multitudinem ſe Martyrianos vaniſſi- 
m2 appellarunt. Habuere ſuns Donatiſte ; tantaque inſania 
Martyrii eam larvam affetarunt, ut cum Eccleſiæ ty- 
ram um prrſecutio deefſet, ſe aliquoties dederint præci- 
pites exanimaverintque ; deque his Optatus Milevitanus, 
divus Auguſtinus, & Theodoretus meminerunt. Non caru- 
erunt iis quogue Ariani & Priſciilianiſtæ, quorum inſiſtere 
weſtigiis ſatagunt Sectarii noſtri temporis, & ideo ſuos 
habent Martyrologos, qui mendacia intexunt ineptiis dice- 
rem leprdiſſimis, niſi jocari in re tanti momenti facinus 
Het. i. e. It is a madneſs of old ſtanding. amon 

c the heretics, to pretend to vie with the Catholic 
« Church, in computing their number of Martyrs. 
Thus, a very ancient Divine, Apollinarius Biſhop 
„of Hierapolis, ſays that the Marcionites and Cata- 
„ phryges or Montaniſts, when they found their other 
arguments defeated, had recourſe to their Martyrs, 
« and their Prophetic ſpirit. St. Cyprian too inveighs 
«« againſt the falſe pretended Martyrs of the Novatians, 
and St. Epiphanius againſt the Euphemites ; who, 
„ upon 2cc04.1 of the great number of their Martyrs 
** vainly called themſelves Martyrians. The Donatiſts 
« had their Martyrs ; and affected that maſk with ſuch a 
mad paſſion to martyrdom, that when the Church had 
© no tyrants to perſecute her, they frequently threw 
«« themſelves headlong from precipices, and deſtroyed 
e themſelves ; according to the accounts which Optatus 
of Milevum, St. Auguſtin, and 'Theodoret, have given 
of them. The Arians likewiſe and Priſcillianites were 
% not without their Martyrs, and our modern ſectarians 
«« are at great pains to imitate them; and to that pur- 
„ pole vamp up whole hiſtories of their Martyrs, 
« which are ſtuffed with lies intervowen with trifles, 
e that would make one burſt with laughing, if it 
were not impious to be merry upon ſuch a ſerious 
„ affair.” Obſerve that Petraſancta has failen into the 
ſame miſtake with Baronius (43), in imagining that 
Apollinarius was the author whom Euſebius quotes. 
Rufinus and Nicephorus have ſtumbled into the ſame 
error. You may ſee how they are refuted in the firſt 
volume of the Bibliothegue of Mr. Du Pin (44), con- 


© formably to the reaſons which Henry Valois (45), and 


Father Hallois (46) had produced. 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome good critick would 
be at the pains to collect all the pieces which have been 
written upon ſuch controverſies as this, and draw them 
up in oppoſition to one another, as I have juſt now 
done with regard to the diſpute upon the Marcionite 
martyrs. I chooſe to give 2 pattern here of ſuch a 


Vol. VII. 


labour, in order to encourage ſuch as ſhall be capable 
of it to undertake it. 'The advantages accruing from 
it would be very great; both in laying open the 
chicanery which reigns in diſputes, and in accuſtoming 
authors to an exactneſs in writing; for as they are 
certain that ſcarce any body compares the replies and 
rejoinders diſperſed in ſeveral volumes, they are not at 
all afraid of the conſequences of their unfair proceed- 
ings ; as they would doubtleſs be, if they knew ſome 
would afterwards collect their objections and anſwers, 
replies and rejoinders, which would make the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of both the one and the other appear in 
a moment, ſo much the more eaſily for the addition 
of obſervations, according to the example I have given. 
It would be proper to range theſe collections in two 
or three columns. See the preface concerning the de- 
ſign of this Dictionary, towards the end. 

[F] He had not ſkill enough to work the principal part 
of the machinery of his doftrine.) It a man of Des 
Cartes's genius had had the management of that af- 
fair, the ſyſtem of two principles would not have been 
ſo eaſily confounded as it was by the fathers, who had 
only a Ceido to combat, a Marcion, an Apelles, a 
Manes, people who did not know how to make the 
beſt uſe of their advantages ; both becauſe they ad- 
mitted the authority of the New Teſtament, and had 
not ſufficient abilities to ward off thoſe explications, 
which were the moſt ſubject to great inconvenien- 
cies (47). It was the molt ridiculous thing in the 
world, to maintain that Jejus Chriſt did indeed ap- 
pear in the world, but not with a real human body ; 
and to account for this by ſaying that the fleſh is not 
the production of the good principle but of the bad. 
The Marcionites are to be pitied, when they diſpute 
upon this ſubject. In general, if we ſhould judge of 
the ſtrength of their cauſe from the objections which 
they ſtart in the dialogue of Origen (48), we ſhould 
have a bad opinion of it. It does not appear that 
they puſhed the difficulties upon the origin of evil ; 
for it ſeems as ſoon as it was replied that evil ſprung 
from the bad uſe of man's free will, they had no fur- 
ther anſwer to make, or if they made any ſtand upon 
the fore-knowledge of that pernicious uſe, they put 
up with the firſt reply, however weak it might be. 
Origen (49) by this anſwer, that an intelligent crea- 
ture without free-will would have been unchangeable 
and immortal like God Almighty, ſtrikes a Marcionite 
dumb ; for he makes no reply. And yet it would be 
very eaſy to refute this anſwer ; merely by demanding of 
Origen, whether the happy in Paradiſe are equal to God 
in the attributes of immutability and immortality? To 
be (ure he would have anſwered in the negative. This 
anſwer, of courſe, would have followed, that a creature 
does not become divine, for its being determined to 
good, and deprived of what you call free-will. So 
that you have not anſwered the objection; for it was 
aſked you why God, upon foreſeeing that his creature 
would ſin if it was left to its good reſolution, did not 
byaſs it to the fide of good, as he always inclines 
the ſouls of the happy in Paradiſe ? You anſwer in 
ſuch a manner, as diſcovers you pretend it was demand- 
ed why God did not beſtow upon the work of his 
hands a being as immutable and independent as his 
own ? But this queſtion was never put to you. St. 
Baſil has made another anſwer, which has the ſame 
fault. God, ſays he, did not want that we ſhould 
love him by the force, and we ourſelves are not ſatiſ- 
fied of the attachment of our ſervants, while we keep 
them in chains, but only when they obey us of their 
own choice. "On x. ov 186 extras, X d ray do pics 
xe, thrus be ,t AD drs ixeTins ide ame 
TapgyIas Toi Tau q , xa Og reh & To nmayxac= 
u Pic, arAG To 3} df, xalogd pris, b Oh in 
Tp0aupiotws Nd ox ig avarywn; yilai, Duoniam & tu 
ſervos, non quando wvinitos in cuſtodida tenes, benevolas 
eſſe tibi exiſtimas ; ſed ciim ſponte omnia, que erga te 
oportet, videris agere. Sic item Deo eum puta fore ami- 
cum, non qui coatus, ſed qui ſbonte ſud virtutegue illi 
obtemperat, Virtus vero ex woluntate perficitur, non ex 
nece/itate (60). To convince St. Baſil, that his opinion 
is quite wrong, it is ſufficient juſt to put him in mind 
of the ſtate of Paradiſe. There God is loved, there 
God is ſerved to perfection; and in the mean _— 
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(47) Compare 
this with what [ 
have ſaid in the 
article MANI- 
CHEANS, re- 
mark [B]. 


(48) 1 mean a 
dialogue againſt 
the Marcionites 
aſcribed to Ori- 
gen, of which 
Mr. Wetftein 

rofeſſor at Bale 
gave an edition in 
the year 1674, 
the firſt in which 
the Greek ap- 
peared. 


(49) Dialꝑ. adv. 
Marcionit. Sect. 
3. pag. 79, 30 · 
edit. Baſil, 1674 


(50) Bafſil'us 

Magnus, tom. Is 
uod Deus nen fit 
AuFor mali, pat. 


369. 
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he embarraſſed himſelf in a detail of ill-judged explications z and to this it was owing 
that the Fathers eaſily confounded the Marcionites. It looks as if they had been over- 
thrown by the firſt anfwer which was made to them; and one would ſay, that at the 
firſt ſight of the inviolable privileges of human liberty, which were preſently urged to 
them, they found themſelves quite run a- ground, and without a word to ſay, However 
it was eaſy to have anſwered this argument [G]. I ſhall make a few obſervations againſt 


Moreri [II]. 


happy there do not enjoy free-will ; they have no 

more the fatal privilege of being able to fin. And do 

they therefore deſerve to be compared with thoſe ſlaves 

who obey only by force ? What was St. Baſil a dream- 

ing of? Since the parallel which we have juſt ſeen was 

a ſatisfying anſwer, it would appear that neither the 

diſciples of Marcion, nor thoſe of Manes, made any 

reply, when they found themſelves confounded with 

this argument, and that they did not think of oppo- 

ſing to it the condition of the glorified Saints in heaven. 

If there were Marcionites at this day, as able in the 

management of the diſpute, as the Jeſuites and Janſe- 

riſts are againſt one another, they would begin where 

their predeceſſors ended. They would make the firſt at- 

tack upon the laſt refuge of Origen, viz. upon 

free-will ; they would rot go ſo far about as to 

make three ſyllogiims, to oblige their adverſary to 

confeſs that he did not con prehend what he advan- 

(51) They wouid ced (51), and that theſe are the depths of the un- 

pretend — ach ſearchable ſovereignty of the Creator, where our reaſon 

3 is ſwallowed up, while no ſupport but faith is left us. 

with being redu- This is our real refuge: revelation is the only maga- 

ced to a quia, & zine of arguments with which thoſe people are to be 

ad terms nen encountered; it is only by this way that we can re- 

* fute the pretended eternity of a bad principle. But 

when we would determine in what manner the Creator 

conducted himſelf with regard to the firſt fin of his 

creatures, we find ourſelves iufficiently embarraſſed. All 

the hypotheſes which the Chriſtians have formed, have 

(52) See the arti- enough to do to defend them (52): they triumph when 

cle PAULICI- they act offenſively ; but they loſe all their advantage 

Ns, note [F]. hen they are obliged to ſuſtain the attack. Our ideas 

| upon theſe ſubjects are only clear enough to enable us 

to maintain an endleſs diſpute ; like thoſe Princes, who 

are not able to ſecure their frontiers from being rava- 

ged, but are powerful enough to make inroads into 

the enemies country. It does not appear that Marcion 

and his followers were well acquainted with the ſtrong 
and the weak fide of the orthodox. 

Prudentius, who has written a poem upon the origin 


of fin, has not ſucceeded in anſwering the objection of 


(53) See remark theſe Hereticks (5 3). 
bbb 75 * [G] Howewer it cas eaſy to have anſwered this ar- 
Us. gument.) You have ſeen in the preceding remark, 
that in order invincibly to refute St. Baſil's anſwer, it 
was ſufficient juſt to deſire him to conſider the ſtate of 
the bleſſed in heaven. I ſhall add here, that there was 
no neceſſity to deſire him to raiſe his contemplation ſo 
high; for there needed no more than to deſire him to 
conſider the condition of the juſt in this life. It is 
merely the effect of the grace of the holy Spirit, that the 
children of God, in their ſtate of pilgrimage, I mean 
in this world, love their heavenly father, and produce 
good works. Neither St. Baſil nor the reſt of the 
Greek fathers could deny this, though they did not ſo 
ſtrongly as St. Auguſtin inculcate the neceſſity of effi- 
cacious grace. Does the grace of God reduce the 
faithful to the condition of ſlaves who obey only by 
compulſ,on ? Does it hinder them from loving him of 
choice, and obeying him out of free and fincere in- 
clination ? If this queſtion had been put to St. Baſil, 
and the other fathers who refuted the Marcionites, 
- would not they have been obliged to have anſwered in 
the negative ? But what would have been the natural 
and immediate conſequence of that ? Would it not 
have been to acknowledge, that God could infallibly 
turn his creatures to the fide of virtue without treſpaſ- 
ſing upon their free-will ? Sin, therefore, does not owe 
its origin to this, that the Creator could not prevent it 
without deſtroying the liberty of his creatures. So 
that we mult look out for another cauſe of ſin. One 
cannot conceive, that either the fathers ſhould have 
been inſenſible of the weakneſs of their reply, or that 
their adverſaries did not point it out to them. 1 know 
very well that theſe affairs had not as yer paſſed thro? 
all the ſtrict enquiries, which have been carried on in the 
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16th and 17th centuries ; but it is certain that the pri- 
mitive Church had a diſtin& notion of the conſiſtency 
of the human liberty with the grace of the Holy 
Gholt (54). The moſt rigid ſects among the Chriſtians '54) Thi i, et. 
at this day acknowledge, that the decrees of God did feQtual grace. 
not impoſe upon the firſt man a neceſſity cf ſinning, 
and that the moſt efficacious grace does not deftroy 
the liberty of the ſinner. They own of courſe, that 
the decrees for maintaining mankind conſtantly and 
invariably in a ſtate of innocence, however abſolute 
they may have been, left them {till at liberty to ful- 
fil all their duties with the greateſt freedom of will. 
The Thomiſts maintain that the phyfica! predetermi- 
nation is ſo far from deſtroying or prejudicing the 
liberty of the mind, that it perfects it; and for all 
that they teach, that this predetermination is of ſuch 
a nature, that when it 1s given to produce an a& of 
love, it is not poſſible in ſenſu compofito, that the ſoul 
ſhould produce an act of hatred. I ſincerely believe 
that they do not well conceive, that the liberty of the 
creature is perfected by that phyſical predetermining 
quality, which the firit cauſe, ſay they, produces in 
the ſoul of man, before that ſoul has ated ; but whe- 
ther they conceive ſo or not, it is certain they have fur- 
niſhed an argument ſufficient to overturn the ſolution, 
which St. Baſil has given of the objections of the 
Manicheans ; and as for the Moliniſts, they could not 
make uſe of ſuch a ſolution ; for they admit that di- 
vine grace infallibly ſecures to a man his election, and 
they do not deny that if God pleaſed, he could, while 
a man was {till acting freely, ſtill prevent ſinning a- 
midit the moſt formidable temptations. 

[H] 1 Hall make a few obſervations againſt Moreri.] 
I. His remark that Sinope à City A Paphlagonia had 
formerly belonged to Pontus is very faulty, ſince Sinope 
was at the ſame time a City of Paphlagonia and Pon- 
tus. II. It is not true that Marcion was never admit- 
ted to the communion of the Church of Rome (55), (+5) See nete 
III. Nor that after having for a long time been a follow: [2]: 
er of Cerdo's errors, he invented new! ones in the year 
134. We have ſeen above that he came to Rome in 
the days of Antoninus Pius, who did not begin to reign 
till the year 138. Baronius, upon the credit of ſome 
paſſages in Tertullian, believes that Marcion began 
to dogmatiſe at Rome in the year 146 (56) ; not- (56) Baron. 44 
withſtanding this, it is related in ſome other paſſages 9" 14% dun. 
in this Father, that Marcion did not arrive at Rome 
till the days of Pope Anicetus (57) ; which ſuppoſes (57) Who, 4c. 
that he did not ſee Rome till 20 years after the rife of ©" © _ 
his ſet. Tertullian had reafon to ſay (58),that he was Big x 7 
not perfealy informed of the time when this Heretick in the year 167. 
began to dogmatiſe, IV. Since Cerdo went to Rome 
in the times of Pope Hyginus (59), who was not crea- (55) m_ 
ted till the year 153, bow was it poſſible that Marcion 25. 1. 1148 
ſhould have invented new hereſies in the year 134, 3 ibide 
aſter having for a long time followed thoſe, which Cer- 
do had taught him at Rome? V. It is falſe that (59) Irene, 
Marcion gave it out that he wwas Jesus CHRIST ſent rn 
to aboliſh the law as a bad inſlitution. Moreri ſlanders ved I 
him when he charges him with this. And though 
you ſay, that theſe words of Moreri, he gave it out that 
he was IESuSs CHRIST &c. do not refer to Marcion, 
but to one of the Gods of this heretick, to him whom 
he acknowledged as the author of the Goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion, and the redeemer of the univerſe, you will not 
able to vindicate Moreri; he will ſtill be chargeable 
both of having expreſſed himſelf ill, and of having 
green a falſe account of the opinion of this heretick. 

arcion admitting two Gods, the one good the other 
wicked, ſaid, that the one had made the world, and | 
the other was the Father of Jeſus Chriſt (60). Per- (60)50 4 
haps Moreri was miſled in this by the confuſed man- % 4 afl. 
ner, in which Baronius expreſſes himſelf upon it. zol. 36. quotes t) 
Duos poſuit Deos (Marcion) fibi contrarios, quorum alter S. lier, Il, 
bonus, malus vero Het alter ; alter legis veteris auttor, 2 i « 1 
1] ' ; 4+ cap 57. 2500 
aller autem nauæ .. ab illigue malt mundum efſe crea» 4e Faber 
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/a) He was 
Comptroller Ge- 
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| MARESTS (JEAN DE) a Pariſian, Sieur de St. Sorlin, was one of the fineſt ge- 
nius's of the ſeventeenth Century; but he became at laft a Viſionary and Fanatic. He 


was a great favourite of Cardinal Richelieu's, and beſides other offices (a), one may ſay, 
gere Extraordi- he poſſeſſed an employment of genius under his Eminence | A]. 


He has left us himſelf 


nary of the Wars, a picture of his morals, which is by no means a very advantageous one; for he owns 


and Secretary Ge- 


r that in order to triumph over the virtue of ſuch women as objected to him the intereſt of 


in the Levant. 
Hiſt. de I Acade- 
ye Francoiſe, 
pag: m- 342. 


their ſalvation, he did not ſcruple to lead them into atheiſtical principles [B]. 
a Member of the French Academy from its firſt erection, and has been one of its prin- 
cipal ornaments. He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces (b), which were received with great 
applauſe, eſpecially that which is intitled, Les Viſionaires. 


He was 


He attempted an epick 
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(6) You will find 
the titles of them 
and of feveral 


Poem (c), which coft him ſeveral years labour; and he was of opinion that it would oha performon- 
have coſt a good many more to have finiſhed ir, if Providence had not deſigned to make 


uſe of his pen in works of devotion [C]. 


ces of his in the 
Hift. d. Acade- 


He likewiſe wrote Romances, in which he de- % Frangoife, 


parted from thoſe ideas of virtue, which at that time they repreſented in thoſe fort of“ 345. 
writings [DJ. He died in the year 1676. He was a declared enemy of the Janſeniſts, (c) Intitled, 


tum, a bono autem reſtitutum atque redemptum. huncque 
Fuiſſe Teſum ſalventem legem atque Prophetas a Deo pa- 
(61) Baron. ad fre miſſum (61). So this paſſage runs in my edition of 


an, 146- num. Baronius (62). 


9. pap» I 17. 


T know not whether the Printers 


may not have omitted ſome words, or whether Baro- 


(62) Printed at nius is to be blamed for the contradiction which we 
D Anvers 1597. find here, and which conſiſts in ſaying that Jeſus Chriſt 


was the good principle, and that his Father had ſent. 


him into the world. 


[4] He prfſefſed an employment of Genius under the 


Cardinal.) It is worth while to hear what he ſays of 
himſelf under the name of Euſebius in one of his 


(1) Delices d Eſ- books (1). 


frit, page l. 


«c 
2) Ibid. pag. 105. 
66 
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66 
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44 
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{3) Ibid. pag. 3. 7 
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© and infamous treacheries. 


* By the help of ſome people, whole ſup- 
port I made uſe of in order to riſe to the top of 
the palace of fortune, I made my way to the apart- 
ment of a perſon who ruled in that exalted ſtation. 
There I taſted a thouſand raviſhing pleaſures from 
his eſteem of me, the careſſes vublick and private 
with which he honoured me, the praiſes which I 
received from all hands, and the frequent victories 
which I gained over thoſe who envied me... (2). 
You oblige me to give you one inſtance of that de- 
licate taſte, which will enable you to form a judg- 
ment of others, and will ſerve to give you a notion 
of the indefatigable genius of this great man, who 
could not relax himſelf from one labour of the 
mind but by engaging in another. Immediately 
after he had beſtowed ſome hours upon ſtate affairs, 
it was a frequent practice with him to ſhut himſelf 
up with ſome learned divine, in order to compaſs 
the moſt profound points of religion with him, and 
from thoſe changes of entertainment, his mind 
gathered new force. After this commonly he 
made me enter alone, that he might unbend him- 
ſelf upon more gay and delicate ſubjects, in which 
he took a prodigious pleaſure. For as he diſcove- 
red in me ſome little fertility in ſtriking out extem- 
pore thoughts, he owned to me that he received his 
greateſt pleaſure, when in converſation with me he 
improved upon my notions. And if I happened 
upon another thought, which improved upon his, 
then he made a new effort of Genius with an ex- 
treme ſatisfattion. ... . Now judge if I did not now 
and then taſte that ſame pleaſure, which to him ap- 
peared ſo great, ſince I frequently happened to 
refine upon his thoughts. | 

[B] He owns that in order to triumph over the virtue 


of ſome women ... .. he did not ſcruple to lead them in- 


atheiſtical principles.) He is not contented to ſay (3) 
that he had ſtopped for ſome time at the houſe of 
carnal and groſſer pleaſure, which had only one 
ſign· poſt coarſly dawbed, upon which was repreſent- 
ed a Bacchus and a Venus, and that growing ſenſi. 
ble that thoſe pleaſures ruined both his conſtitution 
and his fortune, he directed his purſuit to more ex- 
alted ones. He adds (4), 1 a oy to weep tears of 
blood, conſidering the bad uſe he bad made of his 
addreſs among the ladies. For I made ule of no- 
thing but ſpecious falſhoods, malicious ſubtleties, 
I endeavoured to ruin 
the ſouls of thoſe I pretended to love. I ſtudied 
artful ſpeeches to ſhake, blind, and ſeduce them, 
in order to make them believe that vice was virtue, 
or at leaſt a thing natural and indifferent: I was a 
traitor. to God himſelf in putting wicked interpre- 
tations upon his laws, and in enforcing the falſe 


cc 
cc 
c4 


but 


and damnable arguments of the voluptuous and im- 

pious like you, and I exerted all my efforts of elo- 
uence to extinguiſh the ſenſe of virtue in the foul, 
t has been proved upon him (5), that he has here 

particularly charaferiſed himſelf, inſomuch that 
what he. puts into the mouth of his own Euſe 
bius is his own proper hiſtory.” 

[C] He was of opinion that it would have coft him 


5Meſſieurs de 
Port Riyal, in 
their Vicnatret, 
Letter $. peg. 
456. of the edis 
tion of Cologne 


a good many more years to have finiſhed his Clovis, if 1683, in 8vo. 
providence had not defigned to make uſe of his pen in 


works of de votion.] 


This little myſtery too is revealed 


to us by himſelf ; for he begins his Delices de PEſprit (6) 
with a kind of prodigy, which he pretends happened to 
bim; it is this, as he ſays (7), that he was ſo ſenſibly 
aſſiſted by God Almighty © in finiſhing the great 


work of his Clovis, that he might the ſooner at- 
tach him to ſubjects much more uſeful, more deli- 
cate and more exalted, that he durit not ſay in how 
ſhort a time he had finiſhed the nine remaining 


books of that poem, and retouched the relt.” The 
Mrs. de Port Royal have made the following reflection 


upon this paſſage. 


46 
«ce 
«c 
«c 
cc 


„Thus as Deſmareſts would have 
it, it was the Spirit of God, which enabled him to 
compoſe thoſe nine books, to retouch the reſt, and 
cauſed him to publiſh this work. It was the ſpirit 
of truth, which aſſiſted him in ſpreading abroad fo 
many impertinent and ridiculous fables among the 
Chriſtians. It was the ſpirit of God, which cauſed 
him to tempt them by ſo many dangerous images, 
and the repreſentations of ſo many criminal paſſions. 
It was the ſpirit of God, which inſpired him to write 
a romance, which in no other reſpec differs from 
the reſt of thoſe ſorts of performances than in its 
being more extravagant (8).” 


(6) Let Vi- 
onarres, Letter 1. 
page 256, 

7) Preface to the 
De ices P Eſprit, 


As for the reſt, the (8) Vifenaires, 


Abbe de Marolles informs us of a particular, from =" Page 
which it would appear that our Deſmareſts put a high 8 


value upon his Clovis. 


He gave me, ſays the Ab- 


be (9), ** his Delice, de PEſprit, and ſome other (9) Michel de 


6s 


*« ſince, becauſe he miſtook the meaning of ſomething ,,; denn 
„% wrote concerning his Clovis, becauſe I did not Livres. 


«6 


works of his in proſe and verſe, at a time when 
he and I were not at any variance, as we have been 


give it the preference to the Æneis, though at the 
lame time I eſteemed it, and in ſincerity thought 
it worthy of its author.” 

DI.. wrote romances, in which he departed 


from thoſe Ideas of wirtue, which at that time they re- 
preſented in theſe ſort of writings.) He is agreeably 
rallied upon this head in Parnaſſe Reforme, where 
they have put the following complaint into the mouth 
of his Heroine Ariana : ©* You can find nothing with 


«6 
«6 
«6 
66 
«cc 
16 
«6 
cc 
46 
40 
«6 
«4 
«6 
«6 


me but Bawdy-houſes : Every book furniſhes you 
with one at leaſt, and the heraes of romance are fo 
accuſtomed to frequent thoſe places, that you would 
take them for ſo many Life-guard-men or Mulke- 
teers. It is the ſame thing to make me a vilit, 
and go to (you know what I mean): they are un- 
derſtood as ſynonomous terms, and 1 am become the 
repertory of all houſes of pleaſure. I do not won- 
der after this, that I ſhould be made to appear naked, 
it would have been an inconſiſtency not to have uſed 
me in that manner; and fince Aſtrea, who had not 
the fame advantage of place with me, ſhews herſelf 
in this condition to Celadon, it was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary that I ſhould do the ſame (10).“ It is 


Marolles, De- 
nombrement des 
Auteurs qui but 


(10) Parnaſſe 
Reforme, page 


not therefore upon account of the romance of Ariana 8, 449. 
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but to be ſure he had better never have engaged in thoſe quarrels; for his viſions, which 
have been fo well deſcribed by the Meſſieurs de Port Royal [E], would otherwiſe have 


that one can ſo properly apply to Deſmareſts the laſt 
part of the following cenſure, which was principally 
aimed at him. A writer of romances and a dra- 
*« matick poet is a publick diſpenſer of poyſons, which 
0 do not affect the bodies but the ſouls of the faithful; 
* he ought to be conſidered as guilty of an infinite 
* number of ſpiritual Homicides, which he has either 
in effect been the occaſion of, or may by his per- 
„ nicious writings be the occaſion of. The more 
„ pains he takes to cover with a veil of decency 
* the criminal paſſions which he deſcribes there, he 
«© renders them the more dangerous and the more 
capable to enſnare and debauch ſimple and inno- 
cent ſouls. Theſe ſort of crimes are ſo much the 
« more terrible that they always ſubſiſt, becauſe thoſe 
© books never dye, but ſtill infect thoſe who read 
fir) Pi/ſonaires, them with the ſame poyſon (11).” He could not 
Letter 1. pag- juſtly defend himſelf againſt the Parnaſſi Reforme, by 
** pleading that he had followed the precept of the an- 
tient maſters, that romances ought to have an air of 
f12) Fifa . probability (12); for there is a medium betwixt a 
luptatii cauſa fint debauched Heroine, and one who is too rigidly vir- 
"PIE 5 tuous; and that medium does not at all exceed pro- 
Portica, " bability. See what I have elſewhere obſerved upon 
the ancient romances (13). 
(13) Remark [E] His wifions, <which have been fo well deſcribed 
[C] of the article by the Meſſieurs de Port Royal.) I was ſtruck with a 
HYPSIPYLE, prodigious ſurpriſe the firſt time that I read their let- 
ee oe ters : I could not enough wonder, that a fine genius, 
LONGUS. the author of works of gallantry and theatrical per- 
formances, ſhould very ſeriouſly boaſt, that God in his 
infinite goodneſs had ſent him the key of the treaſures con- 
tained in the Apocalypſe, which was known but to few 
(14) Delices de before him (14) . . . and that by the command of 
"E/pr kg 3 God he levies an army of 144000 ſoldiers, part of which 
Vikmaire he had already enlifled, to make war upon the impious 
ter 1. pag. 241, and the Fanſ/enifts (15). My ſurprize was increaſed, 
when I reflected upon the time and place that theſe 
(15) Avis d chimeras were vended ; it was ſtill redoubled upon 
Saint Eſprit av conſidering that this pretended Prophet was not only 
2 ibid. pag. allowed to manage his own private eſtate, but that the 
hs charge of inquiſito was alſo beſtowed upon him, and 
that no body intrigued more than he, or was more 
active in bringing about the extirpation of Janſeniſm. 
If I had known at that time what I have been witneſs 
to twenty years afterwards, I ſhould not have felt this 
ſurprize ; but ſurely in thoſe days it was pardonable 
in me to wonder, that a perſon who publiſhed ſo many 
chimeras at Paris, ſhould be raiſed to more authority 
than he had before. What confuſion is here! Mr. 
de Paris makes uſe of him for his apologiſt, receives 
„him at his table, furniſhes him with a retreat at 
* his own houſe, The Archbiſhop of Auch approves 
of the deſign of his army. They give him a per- 
5 miſſion to make himſelf the founder of a new order, 
to eltabliſh himſelf (Laick as he is) as father Con- 
feſſor of a great number of women and young la- 
dies; to make them accountable to him of their 
**© moſt ſecret thoughts; to write to them letters of 
«© caſes of conſcience, ſtuffed with an infinite deal of 
very dangerous and very imprudent things, to ſay no 
«© worſe; to creep into ſeveral Convents of young la- 
dies, there to put off his extravagant conceits and 
„ his enthuſiaſtical innovations. In ſhort, it is he, 
„% whom the Archbiſhop of Paris had made choice of 
« for his aſſiſtant in reforming the Monaſtry of Port 
«© Royal at Paris. There his inſtructions are received 
«© with great eagerneſs : there they confer with him 
upon the ſubject of mental prayer: they give him 
„% the account of their condition there; whether 
*« they find themſelves in a comfortable or miſerable 
(16) Viſienaires, ©* ſtate (16). 
Letter 2. page The book which he publiſhed with this title Awis 
287. du St. Eſprit au Roi, has all the marks of fanaticiſm. 
In this work he explains three Scripture prophecies, 
which he pretends are to be underſload of the Fanſeniſts ; 
as if they were jult upon the point of being extermi- 
nated by the King of France, with the apparatus of a 
great army. Here is a character, which is in a manner 
the general mark of fanaticks. For if you confider this 
matter, however ſpiritual thoſe people endeavour to ap- 


fear, their godlineſi uſually, tends ta ſome external 


remained 


and ſenſible purpoſe 3 and they are never ſatisfied till they 
have puſhed their imaginations and allegories to ſome great 
iſſue expoſed to the ſenſes, of which they imagine they 
have a right not only to be ſpectators but Miniſters (17). (17) Vifienaires 
The author from whom I borrow this paſſage proves Letter 2. beg. 
this by ſeveral examples; and afterwards procceds as fol- *79 

lows (18) : ©* It therefore was neceſlary that Deſmareſts's (18) Ibid. pag, 
« fancies, as they were of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe 280. 
© of theſe other Viſionaries, ſhould terminate in ſome 
«« external emolument, and that he ſhould chooſe with 
* the reſt to enjoy in this world the fruits of his pro- 
% phecies. It is true he does not ſeem to have ad- 
„ vanced to this ſtep all at once; for at firſt he did 
« all that lay in his power to avoid it, ſpiritualizing 
«« every thing, and reducing the moſt terrible beaſts in 
„the Revelations to chimeras, or to quinteſſences of 
«« a myſtical Divinity. But at laſt, he grows weary 
«« of theſe ſubtile ſpiritualities, and the natural byaſs 
of the fanatick imagination has carried him to 
« form, like the reſt, a vaſt worldly defign, to execute 
« which he believed God had made cnoice of him. 
„The idea of it is not altogether noble and ſublime. 
„ But to ſhew you that I do not mitrepreſent him, I 
„ ſhall repreſent it in his own proper words. ' his 
deſign therefore is to raiſe an army to combat and ex- 
« tirpate impieties and hereſies all the world over The 
„ number of thoſe who are to compoſe ir ought, ac- 
cording to St. John's prophecy, to be 144044, who 
« are to have the mark of God upon their forebeads, 
« that is to ſay, who are to ſhew it manifeſtly by their 
« life that God lives in their hearts. And as every 
„ army mult needs have a General, he has provided 
for that, in offering this charge to the King, that 
* the zeal and valaur of his ſacred Majeſty, who ſhall 
be the General of this noble army, as the eldeſt ſon of 
* the Church and principal King among the Chriſtians, 
«© may animate all the ſoldiers. For the inferior char- 
«« ges, he declares to his Majeſty that they are deſti- 
„ ned for the Knights of the order. Your royal com- 
pam, ſays he, of Knights of the holy Ghoſt, ought 
1% to march at their head, if they are as brave and va- 
« liant as they pretend to be. And to ſtir them 
upon the point of honour he adds, that they will be 
« wery greatly ſo, if they are as ready as the reſt of this 
«© boly army to do and ſuffer every thing: As for the 
money and ſtores neceſſary to this war, and with 


« which this numerous army is to be ſupplied, he does (23) * 
„not as yet diſcover himſelf upon that ſubject, but onary 
he ſtays to declare it in time and place convenient, my 
« as if he was to receive advice concerning it from He di 
„ the holy Ghoſt, He ſays only by the by, that mad a 
* this army is to exterminate all impieties, not by the frets 
&« force of temporal (19), but of ſpiritual arms, accord. (19) Obſerve that pag 
« ing to the celeflial means and remedies, which God has or 131 a 


« given, and which will be declared in particular. Ceier 
„ But in order that this might not be 1 upon res N. ſer var 
* the footing of a viſion, and for fear the expectation likewiſe call in w_ 
% of a diſtant event ſhould 2 a ſufficient im- = _ r — 
«« preſſion upon the King, he declares that the great- Pe 3mm» L 
*« eſt part of this 5 already levied. nas, Ae c 
Sire, ſays he, has God anticipated our deſigns, and has ſcheme, and that | poſer 
long fince raiſed for your uſe an army of ſoldiers who under the notion * 


46 . , . of pigus actions. Er jig 
are faithful to him, and devoted to him as fo many \, |, ſuperiquas- mſan 


* vittims to his juſt reſentment for ſuch a heap of abo- n 7a Poſer 
* minations, in order to intercede with him by inceſſant pectera cace © p. 
« prayers, and io ſuffer every thing, that it may pleaſe him Noctis habert ' | e 
«© to convert the falſe Chriſtians, and to extirpate by your V * _ lid. 2 
* authority ſo many ſects and ſuch a number of deteſtable 9 fe Pius 
& wices as reign in France. This army is entirely made up of audemque 2 cri- [24] 
** waliant and truſty ſouls, who fight without ceaſing with mine ſemit Chim, 
3 f a 1 3 
Satan and his agents. And in the vow of union he Ovid: Meta Seck. 
aſſerts, that this army already confilts of ſeveral thou - lib. 6. ver. 47% of th 


* ſand Souls, Nevertheleſs, as it has not yet riſen to eiten 
* the prophetick number of one hundred and forty 
« four thouſand, the Sieur Deſmareſts has a commiſ- 
„ fion from heaven to cauſe it to be publiſhed every 
„where, that thoſe who chooſe to enliſt themſelves in 
it may do it by his means; and this is the aim to 
© which the Avis du St. Eſprit are principally direct- 
« ed. Theſe ſacred advices, ſays he, are to be commu- 
© xicaled to all the world, in order to animate a great 
% zumber of faithful ſouli to offer themſelves as victims, 

I « inliſting 


remained concealed in darkneſs. He promiſed the King of France, by the explication 


(20) Vi ſonairet, 
Letter 2+ paz · 
282. 


(21) Ibid. pag» 
283 · 


(22) Ibid. page 
286, 


(23) The Viſi- 
onary whom Ho- 
race ſpeaks of 
was of this make, 
He did not run 
mad about the 
fireets ; he was 
even reaſonable 

in a great many 
things- 

Cetera qui vitæ 
ſervaret munia 
reſto 

More, bonus ſane 
vicinus, amabilis 
b:ſper, 

Comis in uxorem, 
Paſſet qui ignoſcere 
fſervis, 

Et jigno leſo non 
inſanire lagene : 
Poſſet gui rupem 
& puteum vate 
Patentem, 
Hcrat. Ee. 2. 
lib. 2, ver. 1 3 I. 


124] Peliſſon, 
Chimwes de Mr. 
Jurieu, Part 2. 
Sect. 2, pag. 69. 
ef the Duich a- 
dition, 
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of prophecies, the honour of overthrowing the Mahometan Empire [F]. We ſhall elſe- 
where 


« inliſting themſelves in this holy army. And as it is ** and the Finances. 
„ uſual to adminiſter the oath to ſoldiers, the Sieur 
„ Deſmareſts has drawn up one for thoſe who are to 
«« compoſe his army, and has cauſed it to be printed 
at the end of thoſe advices, under the title of The ** 
«© union and vow of every Knight or ſoldier of the army 
« of Jesvs CyrIsT. He has even preſcribed them“ 
«© a military exerciſe, from which it appears that his 


„ militia are all KN IHS oF Tre INFaLLIBiLITY © fays he, 7 go to Rome with a great army worthy of 
« oF THE Pore.” He has alſo foretold all the ex- © the King of France, to confer there with him in per- 
ploits which this army is to perform. For he expreſely fig- ** fon, and the Pope would rather chaoſe to take a jour- 
nifies, that it is to triumph over the enemies of God, ** ney to Avignon, than bear the burden of a great ar- 
by the deſtruction of impieties and Hereſies; and that “ zny at Rome. Here you fee are great events, and 
we ſhall ſee an innumerable multitude of all nations „ very particularly deſcribed ; the deſſruction of all 
and people unite themſelves to the Church, who ſhall * impieties ; the hereticks and the impious driven out 
join in prayer before the throne of God in them- of France; the Eccleſiaſticks, the Courts of Juſtice, 
ſelves (20). And all this is to happen in the reign of “ and the Finances reformed ; a Convocation of the 
Lewis XIV. who ſhall be the Joſhua of this army, that“ King's and the Pope at Avignon; the re. union of 
is to ſay its Commander and General, to lead on and * all the Chriſtians to the Catholick Religion, But 
animate the troops, and to fight waſiantly along with “ thoſe which follow are ſtill greater. After all the 
them, under the inviſible conduct of four Princes of ** Hereticks, ſays he, are re united under the holy See, 
the celeſtial bands, St. Michael, St. Gabriel, St. Ra- ** the King, as eldeſt jon 7 the Church, ſhall be de- 
phael, and St. Uriel (21). «« clared Generaliſſimo of all the Chriſtians, and with 
The Janſeniſt author makes a remark too judicious ** the joint forces of Chriſtendom he ſhall deftroy by ſea 
not to be taken notice of. ] ſhall admit, /ays *© and land the Turkiſh empire and the law of Mahomet, 
*« he (22), that the Sieur Deſmareſts has as yet no de- and propagate the faith and the dominion of ESU 
* ſign to cauſe his victims to take up the arms of rebellion, ** Car1sT over the whole earth; that is to ſay over 
and that his army is as yet entirely ſpiritual and ** Perſia, the Empire of the great Mogul, Tartary, and 
«« extatick ; but he cannot anſwer for himſelf what China. What can one deſire more; if it is not that all 
„ fancy he may take in his head to morrow, becauſe ** theſe great events ſhould be in particular ſpecified in 
«© he does not know whither his imagination may the prophecies ? And as for that, the Sieur Deſmateſts 
« hurry him, nor what it may diſcover to him in “ poſitively aſſerts that they are. Al! this, ſays he, 
„the Apocalypſe. Such a man, who conſiders all “ i particularly marked by the prophecies, as I ſpall 
«« his own notions as divine revelations, can no longer make it appear to the King, to whom alone Ged has 
„account for his own ſteps. The figures in the Apo- *© given the flrength to ſupport ſo great à ſecret, ſuch 
, calypſe undergo frequent changes in his head; they important tydings, together with the dazzling view of 
*« ſignify ſometimes one thing ſometimes another, fo glorious a life, during which the kingdom of God is 
« and all this is perpetually conducted by divine in- 79 be eftabliſhed over the whole earth, to endure to 
«« ſpiration.” Here he gives ſome examples of the ** he end of time. And, that he may prevail upon 
variations, which had already appeared in his prophe- © us to give the more credit to theſe events, he ſpe- 
tick doctrine. See the whole anch letter of this Jan- „ cifies the means by which they are to be brought 1 
ſeniſt; in which ſo many chimeras of the Sieur Deſ- „ about (25).“ He alſo ſpecifies the reaſons why o- (25) Pifondires, 
mareſts are expoſed to view, that to conceive how a ther people are not able to ſupport theſe great diſco- 1 
man ſhould be able to ſtuff his brain with ſo many weries. ** The Queen herſelf, continues he (26), would 
viſions, and at the ſame time retain his ſenſes ſo far as not at firſt be able 40 bear, that the King ſhould 25) IId. page 
not to run mad about the ſtreets (23), one mult enter ** talk of leaving Paris, and going to Avignon, to _ 
into the reflection, which a fine writer has confirmed * which he is ſummoned by a ſpecial prophecy, to 
by examples. It is one of the miſeries, /ays he (24), remain there for ſome time with the Pope, in order 
„to which mankind are liable, that their reaſon and © to re-unite all Chriſtendom with the common con- 
good ſenſe are ſometimes overthrown and dethroned, „ ſent of the King of Spain, as it is ſpecified by an 
if one may ſo ſpeak, in one of their provinces, and re- expreſs prophecy.” 
% mainmaſters in the reſt, which have not been attack- The reflection which the Janſeniſt makes is very 
ed by the efforts of a violent Imagination.” See the fine; it is a picture which reſembles a great many 
article of TuLENnus. In the mean time I proceed to ſome people; one ſees in it the general ſpirit of makers of 
more touches of fanaticiſm, in our Sieur de St. Sorlin. predictions. There is, to be ſure, ſomething of an 
[F] He promiſed the King of France the honour of ** inconvenicncy contzined in theſe words; the in- 
overthrowing the Mahometan Empire.) What raiſes ** fancy of the King of Spain putting it out of his 
the renown of Prophets, is firſt the greatneſs of the power to conſent to this great deſign, for a long time; 
events which they foretell, and in the ſecond place inſomuch that it appears that the Sieur Deimareſts 
the clearneſs with which they expreſs the particular * meant the late K. of Spain, who died notwithſtanding 
circumitances of thoſe events, which make it appear the expreſs Prophecy. But perhaps, if Deſmareits were 
that they are real prophecies, and not extravagant to be preſſed upon this head, he would draw him- 
diſcourſes, which may by chance contain ſomething ** ſelf out of the icrape in the ſame manner that ano- 
that may agree with the event. This is a fault, “ ther Prophet, who reſembled him a pretty deal, 
*« which the Sieur Deſmareſts has taken care to avoid * got off upon a like difficulty. He called himſelf 
above all things. He does not by any means make the Prophet John, and he went to the Queen of Po- 
uſe of an obſcure or enigmatical ſtyle. He is the land, while ſhe was yet at Paris, retired to the Mo- 
** molt explicite of all Prophets. It looks as if he “ naſtery of Port-Royal. He endeavoured to prove to 
as giving us a hiſtory of paſt deeds. He ſets ** her, from the Apocalypſe, that the Turkiſh Empire 
down the time, the place, and the circumſtances, “ was to be deſtroyed in the reign of Lewis XIII, and 
* in diſtinct and intelligible terms. He does not refer ** the Papacy of Urban VIII. To this ſhe made a 
us to a far diſtant time for the fulfilling of his pro- “ very natural objection, that both the one and the 
phecies : and in the mean time they are the greateſt “ other were already dead. But the Prophet, without 
events which one could ever foretel. It is worth * puzzling himſelf with this difficulty, anſwered very 
While to hear him ſpeak himſelf, for he expreſſes “ gravely, that he never entered into any diſpute, 
himſelf with great perſpicuity. This valiant Prince ** and with that he took his leave of her Majetty. 
(of whom he ſays Jeremiah propheſied under the ** Jult in the ſame manner will the Sieur Deſmareſts 
„title of the ſon of the juſt, though by ill luck there fall upon ſome ſuch ſolution of the difficulties con- 
is no ſuch expreſſion in this Prophet) a deſtroy, ** tained in his Prophecy, and he will tell us that he 
and expel from their dominions, impiety and hereſy, „ meant the Queen Regent of Spain, who acted in the 
and reform the Eccle/iaſticks, the Courts of Fuſtice, King's name. For, to put us off till the King of 


« 8 ain 
Vol. VII. | 50 Sean 


After this, in commun agreement 
with the King of Spain, he ſhall ſummon together all 
the Princes of Europe with the Pope, in order to re- 
unite all the Chriſtians to the true and only Catholick 
Religion. He ſhall command the Pope to appear at 
Avignon, in order to confer with him upon the proper 
means of effefting fo great a good, becauſe otherwiſe 
(you fee how circumſpect he is) he would be obliged, 
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(4) In the arti- 
cle of MORIN, 


(27) V ftenaires, 


(23) Petrus Hal- 


Ileus, ubi fra, 
* 


citation (32). 


M AR 


where give an account of his conduct againſt one Morin (d), who called himſelf the fon 
Des Mareſts, in his laſt years, wrote ſomething againſt Boileau's Satyrs (e). 2 remark 


of God. 


I ſhall make mention of his eldeſt brother in remark [G]. 


„ Spain ſhall be of age, would be attended with too 
„ oreat inconveniencies, ſince there is no time to 
t© be loſt, if the world is to be conquered during 
« his life (27).“ 

[GJ JI ſhall make mention of his eldeſt brother in 
one of the remarks.) His name was RoLanD DEs 
MARES TS. He was born at Paris in the year 1594, 
and applied himſelf for ſome time to the Bar: but he 
took a diſguſt to the buſtle and clamour of that oc- 
cupation, and devoted himſelf to a quiet life. As he 
had no ambition either to amaſs riches, or riſe to ho- 
nours, he applied himſelf entirely to the Belles Lettres, 
and courted happineſs in the boſom of the Muſes, and 
the ſhade of his cloſet. A cupiditate ghriæ, reique ſtudio- 
fius augende defiderio prorſus alienus, ſue animi con- 
ſeientiæ teſtimonio ac domeſticis copiis contentus, ſe modiſte 
exhibere, quam aopereſis fortuna famegue bonis avid? 
captandis imminere maluit (28). He did not leave off 
cultivating the friendſhip of learned men, and con- 
verſing with them upon his ſtudies. He became an 
excellent critic ; fo that Nicholas Bourbon his friend, 
2 man of an extreme good taſte, was more afraid of 


our Roland's cenſutes than of any body's clle. Tantum 
exiftimaticnis in operibus aliorum examinanais fibi guæ ſi- 


(29) Ibid. 


{a Fee remark 
[Ai] towards the 
ens. 


(1) Ffhgien 27 
Hitæ Proſeſfarum 
Croning. pag. 

1 38. 


werat, ut eundem Borbonium, ſe fibi magis ab uno Ma- 
reſig quam a cœteris omnibus cenſoribus timere, ſeepe affir- 
mantem audiverim ($89j. He publiſhed ſome letters in 


MARESTS (ROLAND DES.) 


ſtrong inclination to ſtudy (a). 


Lewis Capel, 
to finiſh his courſe of Divinity there, 


See the laſt remark of the preceding article, 

MARETS (SAMUEL DES) in Latin Mareſius, Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity, was one of the moſt celebrated Divines of the ſeventeenth Century, He was born 
at Oiſemond in Picardy upon the gth of Auguſt 1599, and diſcovered from his infancy a 
At the age of thirteen he was ſent to Paris, where he 
made conſiderable advances in the Belles Lettres and Philoſophy. Three years afterwards 
they feat him to Saumur, where he ſtudied Divinity under Gomarus, and Hebrew under 
He returned to his father in the year 1618, and after that went to Geneva 
The year following he returned into France, and 


MACEDON. 


Latin, which appeared to be perſectly well written; 
for which reaſon, after his death, they added to them 
ſeveral others, which he had written ſince the publica- 
tion of the firſt, and were found among his papers. 
They were publiſhed at Paris, by the care of Mr. de 
Launoi and Mr. de Valois in the year 1655 (30). In (zo) Intitleq, 
the year 1687 they were reprinted in Germany, He . Mareſi 
was never married; he beſtowed ſome of his leiſure — hop 
hours upon the education of a niece, who he found had II. _ 
a genius to ſtudy: he taught her the Latin and Greek 
languages. Per otium Mariam Pratæam, fororis filiam, 
que in tenera ætate domeſtici vim ingenii & acumen 
haud obſcure exprimebat, Latinis Græciſque literis non in- 
felici ſucceſſu informavit (31). There was always a ſtrict (3) Petr. Hzl. 
friendſhip between him and his brother Des-Mareſts, Ius, 4% fe. 
He enjoyed very good health; but he weakened his 
conſtitution ſo much by ſtudy, that he fell into a lan- 
guiſhing illneſs, which waſted him by ſlow degrees, 
till he died at Paris in the end of December 1653 (32). (32) From his 
'The Gentlemen of Port- Royal made their advantage of 8 
his approbation of their method of teaching Latin; for 25 eines a : 
they cauſed the letter, which contains this approbation, Des-MareQs"sL a. 
to be printed before that book of tiicirs. It is the tin Letters, 
16th of the firſt book. 

There are ſome curious and judicious things ſaid upon (33) Pie. 177, 
theſe letters of Mareſius in the hiſtorical and literary 77 © *b* 56 
miſcellanies of Vigneul-Marville (33). . 


went to Paris in order to form himſelf to preaching. The Probation-ſermons, which he deli- 
vered at Mr, Durand's houſe, one of the greateſt Preachers of that time, were greatly 
liked by this Miniſter, who adviſed him immediately to apply for admiſſion to the holy 
Miniſtry, His youth and ſhort ſtature [A] gave him ſome reluctancy to this advice; he 


[4] His youth and ſhort flature.] There are very 
few who are not as tall at twenty as nature ever de- 
ſigned them to be. Mr. Des-Marets was however one 
inſtance to the contrary ; he was a true Zaccheus at 
the age of twenty one, and they never gave him any 
other name than that of the little Preacher. But he 
grew from that to his 25th year, and acquired a 2 
reaſonable ſtature. Mareſius qui eum (Durantium) 5551 
maxime imitandum delegerat, nonnullas in ipſius &dibus 
habuit Propaſitiones, que iſiſi aded placutre, ut bic au- 
thor fuerit operam ſuam Eccleſiis offerendi 3 d quo alias 
conſilio ut abhor reret duo efficiebant ; nempe & quod ætate 
walde juvenis t; & quod flatura & wultu, majo- 
rem adbuc pre ſe ferret juwentutem: Etfi enim nunc 
ſatis fit procerus, tamen ita parvus manſit uſque ad an- 
num 21 ſue atatis, quo demum uſque ad 25 celerrime 
crevit, ut vulgo parui Proponentis nomine deſignaretur (1). 
I ſhall take notice of another very fingular thing, and 
which may be matter of conſolation to Parents whoſe 
children are infirm. Their weakneſs is not always a 
proof that ſuch children ſhall never arrive at old age, nor 
ever be ſtrong. For inſtance Samuel Des-Marets, who 
was ſo feeble in his infancy, that they were obliged to 
bring him up with milk and butter,and to keep him abed 
ſor ſeveral days together, becauſe his legs were too 
weak to ſupport him. For all this he lived almoſt 
ſeventy four years, and was ſo vigorous that the moſt 
robuſt would hardly be able to bear the fatigues and 
exerciles he bore, without the attack of any ill- 
neſs, When he began to be indiſpoſed at Groningen, 
he had for thirty years exerciſed a very laborious pro- 


„ | fornd this feflion, and had inceſſantly been publiſhing ſeveral 


(Gunt in his 
run Otstion 


n Dh pr. 


books (2). The following Latin quotation furniſhes 
2 more full account of the infirmities of his in- 
fancy. Infantiam habuit imbgcillem & ita tener 


followed 


conſt itutionis, ut frre late & butyro fuerit educandus ; 
Puer carne elixa weſci non poterat, nec jure, nec ullis 
oleribus : & ſemper occulta quadam antipathia, poma, 
pyra, ceraſa, fraga, & id genus delicias puerorum, ita 


eft adverſatus, ut in hunc diem nibil ex illis queat de- (4) 
guſtare. Quamvis autem pueritiam haberet languidam euuſe 
& waletudinariam, ex qua tum non fore vitalem augu- Hurt 
rabanter plurimi, ſæpius ex oculis, aliiſque fluxionibus rg 
laborans, aliquando ex genuum debilitate per 15 dies . 
affixus lecto; unde metuebant parentes, eum fi vir fie- ran, 
ret, futurum podagricum, licet buc uſque nihil tale Dei bienn 
beneficio fit expertus ; non ſemel ex lapſu aliiſque caſibus | wed 
puerilibus in præſens wite diſcrimen adduttus ; tamen | = 
anima erat ereclo, tenacis memoriæ, & ad fludia tam ca fo 
proclivis, ut ante ſepiennium exattum, non modo legere 1622 
pofſet & litteras accurate pingere, ac jam rudiments * 


Linguæ Latinæ operum daret, ſed etiam bis univerſa Bi- 
blia a capite ad calcem evolviſſet: ut diffcilins fere ab 
illis occupationibus abduceretur luſus ergo, quam alii ſolent 
à luſu ad illa magis ſeria revocari (3). i. e. ** In his (3) Efg'e © 
„ infancy he was ſo weak, and of ſo delicate a con- 22 * _—_ 
« ſtitution, that he was obliged to be brought up al- k. ' 
% molt entirely upon milk and butter; when he was a 
* boy, he could not eat boiled meat, nor broths, nor 
any potherbs ; and he had always a ſecret antipathy 
to apples, pears, cherries, ſtrawberries, and ſuch other 
„things as children are fond of, which was ſo ſtrong, 
* that to this day he never could taſte them. But 
though his days of childhood were languid and va- 
letudinary, from which moſt people propheſied that 
„he would not live; as he had frequent defluxions 
upon his eyes and other parts, and was ſometimes 
*« confined for fifteen days together to his bed, by the 
„ weakneſs of his knees, which made his patents ſuſ- 
«6 pect that if he lived to be a man, he would be 
| «6 gouty, 


Upon the 
frontiers of 
Champagne» 


(4) Uzxor nobilis 
cujuſdam cui 
Hurtebizio no- 
men erat, & gui 
wt fab conſervaret 
, Fre præ fectu- 
ram, jam ante 
bienn.um defece- 
rat, maritum ſu- 
um tandem 2 
guut a fuerit, cir- 
ca finem anni 


1622, Ibid, pag. 
130. 


50 Efigier & 


me Profeſſor um 
'onng, pag. 
14%, 141, , 
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followed it however, and offered himſelf to the Synod of Charenton in the month of 


March 1620. 
full ſatisfaction. 


Though the examination was at that time pretty ſevere, he | gave them 
They ſettled him in the Church of Laon. 


The circumſtances of the 


times and the place made his miniſterial functions very toilſome to him; however, he ac- 
quitted himſelf very well in them. His anſwer to a letter from a Lady who had changed 
her Religion, provoked his adverſaries to ſuch a degree, that it is believed that Father 
d Aubigni, a Jeſuit, ſuborned an aſſaſſin, who wounded him with a knife upon the 1 3th 


of December 1623 [B]. 


However dangerous the wound was, he was cured in a ſhort 


time; but it was thought proper to diſengage him from a Church where he could no 
longer officiate without great danger; and to lend him for a year to the faithful at 


Falaiſe (6). 


This was regulated in the Synod of the Iſle of France, in March 1624. | 


A little afterwards he accepted a call to the Church of Sedan, and was inſtalled in the 
place of James Capel in the month of October the ſame year. He was obliged by his 
office here to be both Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity; but they excuſed him from 
executing this laſt charge, till ſuch time as he had recollected his ſchool ſtudies (c). He % en 


even obtained leave to go to Holland, in order to take the degree of Doctor of Divi- 


patio aliquo ad 


nity. This was done at Leyden upon the 8th of July 1625. Having made a ſmall e, 


tour in England, he returned to Sedan, where he began to exerciſe his profeſſion of Di- T 
vinity upon the 24th of November of the ſame year. 


aftica recollipens 
» guo paratior 


He did not continue it without u . 
Vitæ Profeſſo- 


meeting with a great many rubs. He had ſome ſtorms to bear, againſt which he ſup- rm Groning, 
ported himſelf with ſteadineſs by the favour of the Duke of Bouillon, and the affection bis. 24% 
of the Church, But he thought one of the principal bulwarks, which he could oppole to 

his enemies, would be to take a wife [C]. He therefore married a widow, who with 


«« gouty, though hitherto through the favour of God, 
he has never been ſo affected: though he has oftener 
than once been in imminent danger of his life from 
« falls and other accidents to which boys are liable ; 
yet his mind was vigorous, his memory ſtrong, and 
«© he had ſuch a propenſity to ſtudy, that before he 
was yet quite ſeven years old, he could not only 
read and write well, but was learning the rudiments 
of the Latin tongue, and had read over the Bible 
«« twice from the beginning to the end; nay it was 
«© almoſt harder to entice him from his books to 
«« play, than it is to entice other boys from play to 
„their books.” In theſe laſt words you ſee a proof of 
what I have ſaid concerning the early inclination which 
he diſcovered to ſtudy. He left his ſtudies for the 
amuſements of children, with more reluctance than 
other children leave their amuſements for ſtudy. This 
is a proof that ſtudy does not always hurt weak conſti- 
tutions, and a comfortable example for thoſe, who are 
afraid leſt their ſons, who are ſtudiouſly inclined, and 
at the ſame time weak, ſhould not live long. 

[B] An aſſaſſin wounded him with a knife upon the 
13th of December 1623.] Des-Marets, hearing that 
the Governor of la Fere's wife had changed her reli- 
gion, after the example of her huſband, who had 
turned Catholic for the ſake of keeping his place (4), 
wrote her a letter full of exhortations to return to the 
She wrote him an ample reply 
in vindication of her conduct, and ſent him a Pamphlet 
containing the hiſtory of her converſion. That hiſtory 
abounded with falſhoods ; for which reaſon he thought 
it his buſineſs to refute it, and at the ſame time to an- 
{wer the excuſes which that Lady had made in her own 
vindication. 'The Jeſuits had been employed in con- 
verting her; they thought the Miniſter's anſwer too 
bold, and threatened to puniſh him for it. It 


was for this reaſon that people imagined, that the. 


wound which he received ſome time afterwards was 
the effect of this menace: and if Father d'Aubigni 
was chiefly ſuſpected of it, it was becauſe he had 
been the converter of that Lady, and at that time 
preached during the Advent at Laon. Nec dubi- 
tatum redemptum fuiſſe Sicarium ; ob literas ſupra 
commemoratas, a  Monachis preſertim ab Albinio Fe- 
ſuita, illo eodem, qui duodecennio ante Rawaillaci parri- 
cide Henrici IV Confeſſarius fuerat, & coram Ampliſſimo 
Senatu dixerat, ſe dono oblivionis pollere poſt auditas Con- 
Heffiones, excuſaturus guad Regii parricide Confeſſionis 
non amplius meminifſet. Is enim & Hurtebiziane de- 
fectioni fuerat obſtetricatus, & tum Laoduni ſolem- 
nes Adventus habebat conciones, Nec aliud tot& urbe, 
maxime inter Reformatos, perſuaſum fuiſſe, uni wer ſa 
Laodunenſu Eccleſia comprobawit adhuc non ita pridem, 
ſolemni ſuo Teftimonio, conſcripto à R. & Doct. Viro 
D. P. Gxokc1o illius Paſtore anno 1647, 18 Au- 
gu/ti, paulls priu/quam ad Deum evocaretur (5). The 


her 


ruffian made his eſcape, and juſtice did not do its part 

in ſearching into that affair. He lay in wait for Mr, 

Des-Marets in the ſtreets, till ſuch time as he was 

going home after having {upped with his uncle, and 

plunged his Knife into his breaſt. But by good luck 

the wound did not reach his lungs (6). (6) Fulaus erat 
[C] He thought one of the principal bulwarks, which E, H, © 

he could oppoſe to his enemies, would be to take a wife.) 8 

He fancied he was expoſed to the ſtorm for no other e ramen pul- 

reaſons, than becauſe he wanted a wife, and had refuſed 797 /enerraret. 

one. This notion obliged him to marry, and imme- did. ag 140, 

diately the 1 ceaſed: a calm ſucceeded to the — 

ſtorm ; he lived in great concord with all his collegues. ſum walde fuerit, 

Cum hos fluctus decumanos fibi videretur pati guid ca- & ex quo cande- 

lebs efſet, & nonnullis, ut credebatur, maneret alta mente lam ei objeftam 

repoſtum judicium Paridis ſpretæque injuria forme eee 

vita cœlibe relicta tandem witz ſociam ſibi adſeivit Abi- * 

gaelem le Grand, na fta m Aquiſgrant honeſtiſſimo loco, e convalutt. 

patre Jaipare ſe Grand Jornacenſi, Mercatore Mag- Ibid. pag. 147. 

nario... Ab eo tempore Mareiius Alcyania Sedani ob- 

tinuit, & cum Reverendis ſuis Collegis omnibus, in ſug 

munere, tranguille & pacifice verſatus et (5). i. e. e Pro» 

« As he had a notion that he ſuffered thoſe violent T Cents, 

« ſtorms becauſe he was unmarried, and as it was 7 

ce believed, that with ſome, his rejecting of the offers 

of marriage was highly reſented, he put an end at 

« laſt to his ſingle life, and took to him a female 

«« partner Abigail le Grand, who was born at Aix la 

«© Chapelle of a very good family; her father was 

„ Taſper le Grand of Tournay, a wholeſale Mer- 

„% Chant. . . From that time Marets enjoyed calm 

% days at Sedan, and lived in his function in peace 

and tranquillity with his collegues,” In this account 

there is one thing that is eaſily conceived, and another 

that is very obſcure, One conceives, without any diffi- 

culty, that a man who has refuled a match, expoſes 

himſelf to the bad offices of the. relations of the wo. 

man, whom he did not incline to marry. This is an in- 

jury which a Lady never forgives, and if ſhe has cre- 

dit, or has abilities for intriguing, ſhe can create a 

thouſand vexations to a Profeſſor and Miniſter. Men 

of this character have their ſticklers and people that 

envy them, whence proceed ſactions and diſcords, which 

a family, provoked at the alliance which it would 

have contracted, can make ule of to gratify its te- 

ſentment. Wherefore it was no wonder if Marets 

had ſeveral troubleſome perſecutions to endure at Sedan, 

after having provoked a family, by a judgment in 

ſome meaſure reſembling that of Paris, /pret29ue inju- 

riæ forme. But it is ſtrange, that his marrying a wi- 


dow, whom he had never lighted, ſhould have calmed 


the ſtorm, and reconciled all his enemies to him. This 
is the incomprehenſible part of the ſtory. His mar- 
riage with this widow was a new ſubject of reſent- 
ment to the {lighted Lady. If Marets had ſtill lived a 
batchelor, his refuſal might have paſſed for a general 

3 indifference 
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64% Intitled, her firſt huſband had fled for her Religion to Sedan in the year 1622. The nuptials were 


Freſervatif contre 


!a Reval, ſolemnized upon the ſecond of May 1628. 


It was alſo in the ſame year that he pub- 


Obſerve that is liſhed his firſt book (4d), which was afterwards followed by an infinite number of 
od yr others [DJ]. He attended the Duke de Bouillon into Holland in the year 1631, to take 


without his 
knowledge, and 


upon him the office of Chaplain to his army. The year following he returned into the 


without putting Tame country with that Prince's mother, and engaged in the ſervice of the States-General, 


his name to it, who made him Miniſter of the Church at Maeſtricht. 


one of his Ser- 


He repulſed both by word of 


mans concerning mouth and in writing, the efforts which the Eccleſiaſtics of Liege made, in order to pre- 


upon 2 Tim. jt» 


12. It has been Teſpe&ts a thouſand difficulties to undergo there, after the Duke de Bouillon had married 


Predeſtination, vent the hound out reformed Churches in that country; and he had in other 


reprinted a great 4 Roman Catholic I ady [E]. He endeavoured, but to no purpoſe, to keep the Duke 


many times. 


indifference to the ſex ; which brings along with it 
a kind of conſolation for the Lady whom he had re- 
fuſed ; but upon ſeeing him married, we conſider him 
as affected only with a particular indifference, a con- 
tempt of ſuch a particular Lady. Here lies the morti- 
ſication; and it is this which muſt naturally increaſe re- 
ſentment, rubs, and bad offices. So that there is ſome- 
thing too involved and obſcure in this part of the nar- 
ration; the account is by no means exact; it wants 
a great many facts which I would not chooſe to relate 
though I could; I know part of them. 

[D] He publiſhed his firſt boot, which was ofterwards 
followed by an infinite number of others.) You will 
nnd a chronological table of his works at the end of 

(3; It is neither his ſyſlem of divinity (8). Their number is prodi- 
in the _ edition, vious; and the variety of their ſubjects ſhews an un- 
mori A 3 bounded genius. One may ſay that he was a perſon 
met with till the of great application, that he wrote eaſily, and with 
year 1654 in the abundance of both fire and erudition. He deſigned to 
Lroes of the Pro- collect all his works into a body, as weil thoſe which 
Fa ante of Cre. had been already publiſhed, as thoſe which were yet 

gen. - ! ; 

in manuſcript, He reviſed and augmented them to 

that purpoſe. He had materials for four volumes in 

folio; but his death prevented the execution of this 

project. The firſt volume was to have contained all 

thoſe works which he had publiſhed before his being 

ſettled at Groningen. Here we ſhould have ſeen ſeveral 

performances in Latin, which had appeared only in 

French before. The ſecond volume would have con- 

tained his Opera Theologica Didactica. The third his 

Opera Theologica Polemica. The title of the fourth 

was to have been Impietas triumphata. Its contents 

were to have been the Hydra Sacinianiſmi expugnata, 

the Biga Fanaticorum everſa, and the Fabula præada- 

mitarum refutata. "Theſe are three works, which had 

been printed at different times. 'This author's ſyſtem 

of divinity was found to be ſo methodical, that they 

made uſe of it at the other Academies, and there was 

a demand for ſeveral editions of it. Hinc primum 

mibi nata eft hec Synopſis Theologica, non tam aliis, 

quam mihi & meiz diſcipulis primitus deflinata : ef 

favorabilius publice excepta fuerit quam putaſſem, adeo 

ut ſepius recudi debuerit, & in omnibus Scholis reformatis 

wel publice explicari, wel privatim proponi fibi a wiris 

clariſſimis in cynoſuram ſuorum Collegiorum mos fere con- 

(a) Mareſ. in Pans fuerit (9). The laſt edition was augmented with 
Prefat. edit. a great number of notes, in which the author explains 
1673. his ſentiments, and refutes with his ordinary fire the 
cenſures of his enemies. It appeared at Groningen 

in the year 1673. I] take notice that Grotius was one 

of thoſe whom he attacked, for no other reaſon than 

to undeceive thoſe who, from a paſſage in the Ada 

Eruditorum, imagined that he did not dare to do it 

openly. We are told in the Leipſick Journal, that 

Mr. Ittigius finds fault with Matthew Pool, for having 

ſaid that Claudius Salmaſius, under the fictitious name 

of Simplicius Verinus, refuted Hugo Grotius's expli- 

cation of ſome paſſages in the new teſtament relating 

to Antichriſt. Ittigius pretends that it was our Ma- 

rets, who under the name of Joannes Simplicius refu- 

ted this explication of Grotius s. Lapſum deprehendit 

6 in Mattheo Polo, qui Hugonis Grotii Commentationem ad 

loca quæ dam Novi Teftamenti a Salmaſio ſub $ implicit 

Verini nomine refutatam ſcribit, cum tamen à Mare ſio 

(10) A Eru- ſub Fohannis Simplicii nomine refutata fuerit (10). I 
dicerum, Lip. have three objections to make to this account. In 
1699, pag- 313. the firſt place, it is very certain that Salmaſius aſſumed 
the name of Simplicius Verinus in two works, which he 

publiſhed againſt Grotius in the year 1646: But theſe 

works have no relation to the treatiſe upon Antichriſt : 


ſteady in the profeſſion of the reformed Church, and by that means he incurred the hatred 


of 


the one regards the diſcuſſion of the apology of An- 

drew Rivetus, with whom Grotius had for a Jong 

time maintained a diſpute concerning the re-union of 

the Chriſtians : the other is upon tranſubſtantiation. 

The title of the firſt is as follows, Simplicii Verini ad 

Juſtum Pacium epiſtola, five Fudicium de Libro peſt bumo 

H. Grotii. In the ſecond place, Marets did not diſ- 

guiſe his name, when he wrote againſt Grotius upon 

the ſubject of Antichriſt; for he placed this long vile 

in the frontiſpeice of his book. Diſſrtatis de Anti- 

chriſto, qua expenditur & refutatur nupera Commentatio 

ad illuſtriora ea de re Novi Teftamenti Loca, I V. Hu- 

gonis Grotii credita; fimulque Ecclefiarum Reformatarum 

Sententia de _— Romano defenditur Q confirma- 

tur; autlure Samuele Marefio, SS. Theol. Doctore & 

Profeſſore, in Schola Illuſftri luæducenſi, nec non ibidem | 
Eccleſiæ Gallo-Belgice Paſtore (11). In the third place, (11) This werk 
the Socinian Jonas Schligtingius diſguiſed himſelf un- RAS ence * 
der the name of Joannes Simplicius to write againſt 9%. wow 
Grotius's treatiſe 4% Antichriſto, as appears from the 

Bibliotheca of the Antitrinitarians page 128. This to 

be ſure is the origin of Pool's miſtake, and Ittigius has 

been faulty in his animadverſion upon him. You will 

obſerve by the by, that the work of this Socinian au- 

thor has been publiſhed in the vaſt collection which 

they call the great criticks. Grotius was not ſilent 

with regard to Marets. He publiſhed an Appendix ad 
Interpretationem locorum Novi Teftamenti que de Anti- 

chriſto agunt aut agere putantur, where he uſes him ve- 

ry ill. He does not deign even to name him; he con- 

tents himſelf with deſigning him by the abuſive term 

of Borborita, alluding to the French word Bourbe, 

Dirt, which has a near affinity to Marais, Mariſbes. 

This appendix was ſtrenuouſly refuted by a work, 

which was printed in two Volumes octavo in the year 

1642, with this title, Concordia diſcors & Antichriſ- 

tus revelatus: id eft illuſtri viri HuGoxts GRroTNI 

Apologia pro Papa & Papiſmo: quam prætextu Concor- 

die inter Chriſtianos ſarciendæ, exhibet illius Appendix 

ad Interpretationem Locorum Novi Teſtamenti de Anti- 

chriſto, modeſie refutata duobus Libris, per Samuelem 

Mareſium S. Theol. Doctorem & Profeſſorem in Schold 
Buſcoducenſi & Eccl. Gallo- Belgicæ ibidem Miniſtrum. 

In this reply he reproaches Grotius among other things 

with the want of a ſufficient regard to the rights of 

Kings. * Id præſertim tolerari ron pot-| in Grotio, 

quod fatis aperte negat Reges eſſe inſtitutionis divinæ; (12) Sam Ma- 
* quandoquidem judicibus illis eximi is, quorum inſtitu- _ 1 
« tio a Deo, ut apparet Num. XI, 16, opponit Reges, ©" ; 


a 8 | tom. Is page 345" 
% quos voluntas primum populi reperit (12).” Thus to 


be ſure is ſingular enough; for Grotius is always re. (13) See the 


futed upon his having too much ſubjected the people #f- dr Ge. 
to the royal prerogative (13). After this let no body © 5 
ſay that none but the Lutherans approve of Grotius's 169 5, 628. 127, 
maxims (14): here you ſee a Calviniſt miniſter, who 75 
does not think that Grotius had ſpoke very favourably (14 44 37 
of monarchy. The Biſhop of Meaux has diſcovered £9" , 
the ſame thing, and ſevetal things beſides that n - 
not concluſive in the Hypotheſis of Grotius (15). 8 

[E] He had... a thouſand difficulties to undergo there, (45) 5 * N 
after the Duke de Bouillun married a Roman Catholick n = 4 Jur 
Lady.) This match involved Marets in a thouſand „. 
troubles. Ex conjugio Ducis Bullionai cum Berghenſi 
Comitiſſa, eximie forme & ſublimis ingenii fæmina, ſed (0) cage 
ſupra modum Pontificia, nova fuerunt certamina illi ſuſ- f 45 725 48. , 
tinenda (16). The Duke, when he married Made- © * FR 
moiſelle de Berghes, obliged himſelf to renounce his (17) %%% 
Religion (17); but there were ſeveral reaſons, which earn pratid 
obliged him to delay the accompliſhment of his pro. jan ante cont 
miſe, For to make it be believed, that he changed from c. Ib. 
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of the Dutcheſs ; this, joined to other vexations, made him conſider the call, which the 
Church of Boiſleduc gave him in the year 1636 as a piece of good fortune. He took 


care not to refuſe it, and the following year he was made Profeſſor in the Schola Ilu- 
ſtris of the ſame City; which office he diſcharged with ſo much application and ſucceſs, 


that he had an invitation to Franeker in the 


year 1640, and to Groningen in the year 


1642 3 he refuſed the firſt, but accepted of the ſecond, He made his inaugural Oration 
be) See his Life; at Groningen upon the 20th of January 1642 (e); and from that time to his death he did 


printed in the 


L lich is ſuch great ſervices to that Univerſity, that it was reckoned one of the moſt flouriſning 
titled, Efir'® ones in the Netherlands. The Magiſtrates of Bearn, well informed of his abilities, in 


& Vite Profeſſe- 


bed the year 1661 offered him the Profeſſor of Divinity's Chair at Lauſanne with conſiderable 


Grminge, pub- ęmoluments, but he excuſed himſelf. The 
Fhed +t Gronin- 


Univerſity of Leyden demanded him for a 


ten inthe year like profeſſorſhip in the month of March 1673 (/). He accepted of their offer; but he ( And notin 


1654, had not time to take poſſeſſion of that office. 


1 the year 1675, 2 
He died at Groningen upon the 18th of Hedhae, and uf. 


May the ſame year, leaving behind him two ſons, whom I ſhall give ſome account of ver bim Konig, 


below [F]. 1 ſhall likewiſe ſay ſomething of his anceſtors [G]. I muſt not paſs it in 


ert. 


ſilence, that in the year 1652 he was made ſole Miniſter of the Walloon Church at Gro- 
ningen, where till that time he had preached once every Sunday, to eaſe the Paſtor, 


motives of conſcience, he propoſed a thouſand doubts 
to his Miniſter, and in this ſuſpence he paſſed four or 
five years. Marets drew up a reſolution of that af- 
fair; why he did not publiſh it I cannot tell: we 
ſhould have found ſome curious things in it. Dum altius in 
confilia & aſtutias Feſuitarum penetrat, quam voluiſſeni, 
fabi accerfivit nove Conjugis odium ſatis vehemens, & 
ſenſit Duc u pedetentim ad publicam Pontificiorum com- 
munionem gradum ſibi ftruere, in quo moliendos per mille 
fraudes Feſuiticas, annus 1634 & 1635 tranſai ſunt. 
Intereſſet Eccleſiæ, fpecialem Hiſtoriam iſtius deſectionis a 
Mareſio diligenter colletam, publici juris fieri, ut conſta- 
ret quibus artibus Egregius alias ille Princeps, Reforma- 
tam Communionem deſeruit, & ab illo tempore, non ſine 
occulto Dei judicio, in illas incidit calamitates continuas, 
(1) Vite Pra- guibuſcum quoad vixit, luctatus eft (18). Mr. de Puy- 
fer Groning, ſegur tells us that this Duke became Roman Catho- 
pb 149+ lick in the month of January 1636, and that for 
ſome time it remained a ſecret among a very few 
(79) Puyſegur, hands (19). | 
— wy [F] He left behind him two fons, *whom I ſhall give 
i. dec dey ſome account f.] The eldeſt was born at Sedan, and 
cu. was preſented to baptiſm by Elizabeth de Naſſau 
Dutcheſs of Bouillon, who cauſed him to be named 
— _ agony Henry, after the Prince her deceaſed huſband (20). 
ra 3 Editions He ſtudied law, and after he had been made a Licentiate, 
dyttematis Theo- he began to prepare himſelf for the bar under his uncle 
logici, Charles Des Marets, a celebrated Counſellor of the 
Parliament of Paris. He likewiſe plcaded a certain 
cauſe with abundance of ſucceſs, notwithſtanding which 
he threw up this profeſſion all at once, to devote him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity, and the Miniſtry of the 
word of God. The following diſcourſe, as we find it 
in an epiſtle dedicatory, was addreſſed to him by his 
father. Tu guidem, Henrice, tyrocinia poſueras ſacræ 
facundie in Auguſtiſſimo Parifienſs foro, ubi poſt licentiæ 
in ulrogue Jure gradum ſuſceptum, cæperas Advocati mu- 
nere deſungi, ſub Auſpiciis Con ſultiſimi & Ampliſſimi 
fratris mei. Et belle tibi prima illa publicè dicendi initin 
proceſſifſe, audivi ipſe ex ore Niuftriſſimi Præſidis Bel- 
leuræi, cum ad Celfiſſimos Ordines Generales Legatum 
extraordinarium Regis Chriſtianiſſimi ageret, ſiguidem 
ihfſo Prefide & Judice in aliqua cauſa peroraveras & 
triumphaveras : adeoque pojiquam tuopte nutu, nec fine 
Numine, me ab initio ob cauſas ſæculares ( quid diſſimu- 
lem? ) diſſuadente, & Domino Patruo tuo tandem conſen- 
tiente, animum appuliſti ad ſacra fludia, & corpus Fu- 
ris cum corpore Scripturarum permutaſti, exemplo plero- 
rumgue Virorum magnorum in veteri & renaſcente Eccle- 
ſia, omnia faciiiora expertus er (21). He was admitted 
to the holy miniſtry in the year 1652, and his firſt 
ofiice was to preach in French in the College Church 
vi Groningen. The ſame year he had an invitation to 
Caſtel, to undertake the charge of Miniſter of the 
French Church there. The year following he had a 
call to the Walloon Church at Boiſleduc, which he 
accepted of, although he was very well ſatisfied with 
the Court of Heſſe, where he received great marks of 
favour and reſpect. Sylvaducenſes . . . . te, Henrice, 
ad ſe evocarunt Caſſellis, ubi in aula Sereniſſimi Princi- 
i Lantgravii 2 quo & egre dimiſſus es, nec fine ſpe- 
cialibus bene volentiæ & beneficentie ſuarum Serenitatum 


27 Ibis, 


Vol. VII. 


though 


teflimoniis ) lingus Callicd fungebaris miniſterio ſacro, 


ferme à tempore tuæ hic ad illud ordinationis (22). He (22) Idem, ibid. 


executed his function in the Church of Boiſled 
he accepted an invitation from that of 
year 1662. From that time till now (24) he has con- (23) This was 
tinued at Delft, and has gained the eſteem of all the #07 029" ns: 
world. In the year 1669 he declined the call, which l 
the Walloon Church at Leyden gave him. Dax ET 
Des MareTs his brother was born at Maeſtricht in 
the year 1635. Being admitted into the miniſtry, he 
was his father's Collegue in the French Church at 
Groningen till the year 1656 ; after which he was in- 
vited to Middelbourg, and acquitted himſelf in quality 
of Miniſter of the French Church there, till he was 
called to that at the Hague in the year 1662. His 
wit, his eloquence, his parts, in a word, his great merit 
procured him ſo much eſteem at the Court of their 
Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, that 
he might very properly be ſaid to be a favourite. The 
throne of England, to which their Highnefles were 
raiſed in the year 1689, gave a new luttre to the fa- 
vour, which this Miniſter continued to poſſeſs, and 
which he enjoys to this day in the magnificent and de- 
licious retreat of Hontſlaerdijk. His bad ſtate of 
health obliging him to diſcontinue his functions as a 
miniſter, he retired to that charming houſe, where 
he is employed in a manner agreeab'e to his Britanrick 
Majeſty. Thele two brothers were jointly concerned 
in that edition of the Bible, which goes by their name, 
in which Elzevir has ſpared no charges for a beautiful 
type and paper. Des Marets their father for his part 
engaged himſelf in the great labour of illuſtrating that 
edition with notes, and he made uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of his two ſons. I muſt add that they publiſhed (24), (24) At the 
the curious hiſtory of the life, conduct, and real ſentiments Hague in 12mo, 
of the Sieur Jean de Labbadie, together with the mo. u *Þ< year 1670, 
deft refutation of the declaration publiſhed by the ſame (25) Vie Pro. 
Labbadie in form of a manifeſto, in order to juſlify his Hiller Groning, 
deſigns, and his ſchiſmatical meaſures, for which he was Peg: 134 
juſtly depoſed. 

[G] 1 fhall ſay ſomething of his anceflors.] They (26) Ibid, 
bore conſiderable offices in Picardy. Mareſii inter ſuo. 
Majores, Depenſes Prefettos, Gamachien/e/que Caſtella 22 FJobamnes 
nos, poſſunt numerare; nec ita pridem Davidis patrueliz, Pics gn Mag- 
Breſtæ in Armorica, Sardinio Gubernatore, Proprefettum 2 


: e wy Th 7. Pretor Sanmaus 
epit : Vaucquetiorum vero familia, tota Picardia nota wizii Fontiumgue, 


et ; Verum in eo potiſſimum ſolet Mareſius gloriari, quod © Juris parri 


ex parentibus fit ortus piis & probis, ac Religioni puriori conſultiſſimus in 


«rc. Sep addidtifimis (25.) The title and offices of ,, e L 


macen , at 
Davip the father of SauukEL pts MaR ETS were as . 


follow. Pater ei fuit Ampliſſ. & Con ſultiſſimus Da vi itidem columen 
pes MaReTs Dominus du Feret, Avimontii ejuſque Hi f inter ſces Ece 
Commende Prætor five Furidicus ordinarius, Baronatus _ 8 
item Chepienſis, Sandi Maxentii aliarumgue pagorum ee | ad- 
Judex Civilts & Criminalis ; in Regia Prefettura Vi- midum pucrum 
macenſi Furiſconſultus & cauſarum Actor eximius, & idiſe, vereran- 
Notarius Regius, Regiſque Chriftianiſſimi, Rerum Mari- og regen Pay 
timarum in Occiduo Mari Commiſſarius ; eoque nomine a, 8 
gaudens eadem immunitate d Tributis ordinarits gua No- mentis & corporis 
biles (26). In the year 1588 he married Magdalen viribus ſacra no- 
Vaucquet the daughter of a conſiderable man, and zea- V /'rguenten- 


louſly attached to the reformed Church (27), and died 1%: 
in 
5 P 
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4 Vie Prifiſ- though he was under no obligation to do it (g). The Academy of Montauban had an 


inclination to invite him after the death of Garriſſoles, as had alſo that of Marpourg after 
they began to re-eſtabliſh it (). Among the numerous diſputes in which he was engaged, 
there was none that continued longer, or was kept up with more warmth, than that which 7+) ww. ,, 
he maintained with Voetius [H IJ. He had a very hot one; though it did not laſt long, 


with Monſieur Daille, I have given an account of it elſewhere (i). If I am not miſ- 


in the year 1649, His widow was yet alive in the 
year 1654. LauBERT Des MaARETs the father of 
David was touched with the ſame zeal. LamntrTLs 
Dawvidis pater, Civis Blangiacenſis honoratus & opulen- 
tus, Senior fuit in Eccleſia Domeſtica Principis Porciani 

ſub auſpicirs Reformationis (28). 
[H] The diſpute . . . . which he maintained with 
Voetius.] This war commenced in the year 1642. 
Voetius had publiſhed ſome Theſes de Iahlolatria indi- 
rea, in which he found fault with the conduct of 
the Magiſtrates of Boiſleduc, with * 1 to a confra- 
ternity inſtituted in honour of the Bleſſed Virgin ſome 
ages ago in that town. They had obliged the Roman 
Catholicks to admit the Proteſtants to this fraternity, 
after retrenching the ceremonies which the reformed 
(29) See Baillet's Church could not indulge (29). Voetius maintained 
2 8 that the Proteſtant magiſtracy ought not to tolerate 
pag, 130, & ſuch a ſociety, and that ſuch Proteſtants as enliſted 
themſelves in it were guilty of a great offence. Des 
Marets, who at that time was Profeſſor in the celebra- 
ted College of Boiſleduc, was employed to write an 
apology 2 the Magiſtrates who tolerate the brother- 
hood of the holy Virgin, and enliſted themſelves in 
it. His work was printed in the year 1642 with this 
title, Defenſio Pietatis & Sinceritatis Optimatum Sylve- 
ducenſium, in negotio Sodalitatis que à B. Virgine nomen 
(39) It is in 4t9. habet, teſtibus weritate & charitate (30). Soon after 
this there appeared a book of Voetius's entitled, Sheci- 
men Aſſertionum partim ambiguarum aut lubricarum, par 
tim periculoſarum, ex Traftatu nuperrime ſcripto pro So- 
dalitatibus B. Marie inter Reformatos erigendis aut inter- 
polandis, titulo, Defenſio pietatis & ſinceritatis &c. 
Theſe were the firſt acts of hoſtility on both ſides; 
and after theſe they had no room to retract: the gla- 
diators were not only matched, but there was blood 

already ſpilt. 


(28) Ibid» 


Ubi ſanguine bellum 
Imbuit, & prime commiſit funera pugnæ, 
Deſerit Heſperiam, & cali convexa per auras, 
Funonem vidtriæ affatur voce ſuperba : 
En perfecta tibi bello diſcordia triftt : 
Dic, in amicitiam cotant, & fædera jungant : 


31) Virgil. En, Quandoquidem Auſonio reſperſi ſanguine Teucros (31). 


lib. 7. ver. $41» 
The fight grew warm, and the attacks were often re- 
peated. Des-Marets, who during the years 1643 and 
(32) Seea liſt of and 1644 had only made ſome ſkirmiſhes (32), gave 
them in the Ap- battle in the year 1645. The book, which he then pub- 


— fol liſhed, bore the following title. Samuelis Marefii Theo- 
pag. 151, 152. logi Ultima patientia tandem expugnata a D. G. Voetio 


Litrajectins Profeſſore & quibuſdam illius afſeclis ; fre 
Modeſia & Necęſſaria Defenſio tripertita, tum ſui upſius, 
tum ea occaſione cauſe Procerum Sylvæducenſium & De- 
cretorum Synodicorum circa illam, ipſi extorta varia ac 
longa contumeliarum ſerie, ac præſertim nupero libello 
famoſo, Belgice edito, & inſcripto, Kort ende oprecht 
verhael, &. The Utrecht Profeſſor did not appear 
21) In the year much in the field of battle (33) ; he either diſpatched 
1648 he was his fon or his friends thither in his ſtead. But the Pro- 
_ 3 at feſlor of Groningen did not allow himſelf to be diverted 
553 lows of by the change; he ſtill aimed his blows at the father. 
bis Theologica! Y ou will perceive what was the poſture of their affairs, 
Diſputes. (See the after they had protracted the war for as great a ſpace of 
long Preface of time as the ſiege of Troy: you will perceive it, I ſay, 
that volume” hy, a work, which Marets publiſhed in the year 1652, 
and in the year a . . * # 2 
1651 he appeared With the following title. Hud arium primum Bibliothecæ 
in the Preface of Theologice D. Gifbertii Voetit nuper recuſe cum wirulenta 
the ſecond edition Prafatione ; continens, I. Summariam deductionem litis 
of his Bibliothe* decennalis, que ipſi cum Samuele Marefio, licet pacem & 
ca Studieh Tbeo - h 5 
Pell amneſtiam ſemper deprecante, hattenus interceſſit. 2. 
Vindicias Conditionum Amneſliæ & Reconciliationis parti- 
bus oblatarum, a R. R. Deputatis Synodi Groning. Om- 
landice, ab bac admiſſarum & ab ills rejetarum. 3. 
Conditiones inigquiſimas & impratticabiles, ab ipſo B. 
Vactio pro imperis preſcriptas; Ad tjus pertinax odium 
& animum invincibiliter. n toti Belgio de- 
monſlrandum. It is in 8voe. I believe this diſpute, 


taken, 


which laſted for eighteen years, would never have 
ended but by the death of the combatants, it a com- 
mon intereſt had not influenced them to a mutual 
agreement, in order to re-unite all their forces againſt a 
party of Divines (34), which was equally hated by both 


this diſpute was, that on the one ſide the Curators of the 
Academy of Groningen, and on the other, the Magi- 
ſtrates of Utrecht, offered their mediation to the con 
tending parties, which being accepted, they preſently ef- 
fected ceſſation from all acts of hoſtility, while the 
treaty of peace was carrying on. Aſter this they appli- 
ed themſelves to ſettling the Preliminaries. The media- 
tors on both ſides diſpatched one Courier after another, 
in order to fix the time and place of their conferences, 
and the choice of their Plenipotentiary Deputies. But 
all this came to nothing, becauſe during the ſettling of 
theſe preliminaries, the party of Utrecht broke the 
truce ; having publiſhed a very injurious book againſt 
Des-Marets. Ihe carrying off of the Prince of Furſtem- 
berg did not more fruſtrate the conferences held at 
Cologne in the year 1674, in order to a general peace, 
than this book fruſtrated the project of a peace between 
thoſe two Profeſſors, If the reader inclines to ſee my 
proofs in the original, let him only peruſe the 
following paſlage 675 Caductum injicere conati ſunt 
Nobiliſimi & Ampliſſimi hujus Academia p. t. Curato- 
res. « « » Scripſerunt eum in finem Ultrajechum, & fli- 


tis quibuſdam ex N. V. & A. A. illo Magiftratu ad 
totum negotium componendum, armiſtitium bona fide ſer- 
wvaretur, nec quicquam directè vel indireae, mediate 
vel immediate tra emilteretur. Sed wix dum in has 
conditiones N. N. & A. A. Magiſtratus Ultrajectinus, re 
communicatd cum D. Voetio & ſuis bona fide conſenſe- 
rat, & adbuc de loco, tempore, EF per ſonis conventus præ- 
liminariter agebatur per Tabellarios hinc inde inter Pro- 
ceres utroſque miſſos, cum ecce novus interim libellus, con- 
witioſus & famoſus, ſub nomine Chabanæi, contra fidem 
publicam in me Ultrajecti prodiit. 

As this diſpute (3) was one of the moſt remarkable, 
which was ever carried on between two Proteſtant 
Divines, ard has produced a greater number of books 
than one could bave imagined ; I deſigned to have 
given the hiſtory of it at large, together with a chro- 
nological table of all the writings to which it gave 
birth ; but I find that enterprize would demand more 
intelligence, and a greater number of inquiries than [ 
can produce or furniſh, and beſides it would take up too 
much paper. I leave it therefore to thoſe who employ 
their pens upon the Eccleſiaſtical Annals, or the Literary 
Hiſtory of the ſeventeenth Century, and ſhall conclude 
this remark with a diſcovery, the circumitances of which 
Jam not very perfect in. I have heard in France from 
ſeveral hands, that a Jeſuit (37) publiſhed a book which 
contained nothing but the injuries which thoſe two ce- 
lebrated Profeſſors had thrown out againſt one ano- 
ther; and that he had deduced his conclufions in the 
following manner. Even though we ſhould ſup- 
„ poſe, that two thirds of the accuſations on both 
* ſides were falle, theſe two writers deſerve a corpo- 
ral puniſhment upon account of the third part 
„ Which is juſt, though during the courſe of the diſ- 
pute, they declared that they wiſhed for a happy re- 
*« conciliation.” I have not met with one perſon in 
Holland, who had any knowledge of ſuch a book : and 


Mr. Grevius has informed me, that a Jeſuit of the Ne- 
therlands publiſhed a collection of this nature. 

If Mr. Grevius meant no other than the Munus ad- 
wentitium, publiſhed by a Jeſuit under the fiftitious name 
of W. Gutherthoma in the year 1643, it would be no 
proof that the book, whoſe exiſtence 1 have in a manner 
denied, ever ſaw the light; for this Munus adwentitium 
contains only the injuries, which Voetius in his firſt 
work threw. forth againſt Des-Marets, This Gentle. 
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(34) Called Coe, 
the Profeſſors. The moſt remarkable circumſtance in Niang. Mr. De. 
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book de Story 


affht to Studii 
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tienen Carteſis. 
Loveflenians. Re- 
monſtlranticam, 


(35) Marefins in 
Prefatione Tbes- 
log parad:xi ye 
, , : tefti & refutari, 
pulati ſunt, ut interim dum ipſi convenirent cum Delega- printed at Gro- 


ningen in the 
year 1649. 


(36) See an ac- 


count of its riſe 


in the 663d Let- 


ter of Voiliys, 


(37) Some faid 


that his name 


was Jaques Tas 
nus; but that !5 
falſe ; for he d. 
ed before this d. 


pute began. In 
all appearance 
they who told 


me ſo went upon 
this ſuppolition. 
that as Des- Ns. 
rets had publiſh 
: ed two books 2 
ſome people who deſerve to be credited in thoſe mat- ,,jng Tine,“ 
ters, have told me that it never exiſted ; but after all was probable he 
had made him“ 
enemy · 
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(1 In remark: may ſee how he pelted Comenius (&). 


( 38) Sam. Mare- 


'Theolog. Gizberti 


39) I hall give ſenſe. 


me account of liſhed a book, in which he aſſerted, that 
him at the end of 


(40) In the year 


MAR 


427 


taken, the laſt adverſary whom he engaged was Wittichius, a great Carteſian, amd a Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity. One cannot enough praiſe our Marets upon account of the vigour 
which he exerted againſt the Enthuſiaſts, and thoſe who foretold great revolutions. You 


And he gave as little quarter to Labadie and the 


Millenarian Serarius. The extracts, which I ſhall give of the book in which he refuted 


man did not anſwer that libel till the year 1645. 
To be ſure it gave him abundance of vexation, to be 
repreſented by a Jeſuit, in the black colours which he 
had borrowed from the work of a Proteſtant Divine. 
Upon this occaſion he expreſſes himſelf as follows in 
a book publiſhed in the year 1652. Quin etiam cum 
eadem illa eſtate prodiiſſet in ipſum Satira guæ dam Je- 
ſuitica ſub titulo Muneris adventitii, quam Author corra- 
ferat ex Specimine Voetii, & illi authore laudato ac Speci- 
minis paginis citatis werbiſque recitatis, * — deſcribe- 
bat & traducebat, tanguam falſarium, vulneratæ exiſti- 
mationis hominem, ſcandalozarum ſeriptionum autho- 
rem, heterodoxum, pſeudologum, calumniatorem, men- 
dacem, pietati & Religioni contumelioſum, Pacis Ec- 
cleſiz & Reip. turbonem, Veritate, Charitate, & Pru- 
dentia deſtitutum, &c. (his enim jam elogits a Vactio fue- 
rat inſignitus Mareſius, priuſſuam wel vocula durior in 


ipſum illi excidiſſet ) nibil ei voluit reponere Maręſius (38). 


i. e. Beſides, when that very ſame ſummer there 


* came out a Jcſuitical ſatyr againſt him, entitled Mu- 
«© mus adventitium, Which the author had raked to- 
«« gether from the Specimen of Voetius, deſcribing and 
*« traducing Mareſius from that author, referring to 
„ the pages and quoting his very words, traducing 
„ him, I fay, as a fa/ffier, a man of a wounded re- 
« putation, the author of ſcandalous writings, heterodox, 
« a falſe teacher, a calumniator, a liar, à railer at 
« piety and re.igion, a diſturber of the peace of the 
* Church and the State, a man woid of honefly, charity, 
« and prudence, Ic. (For theſe were the elogiums which 
«© Voetius beſtowed upon Mareſius before he had dropt 
« the leaſt hard word againſt him ;) yet Mareſius did 
% not chooſe to make him any anſwer.” 
[I The Millenarian Serarius. The extracts which 1 
ſhall give will be agreeable to people of good 
f Peter Serarius (39), in the year 1663, * 
the 
conjunction of Planets in the ſign Sagittarius pre- 
ſaged great revolutions. The ſame news was affirmed 
in ſeveral other books both in Latin and Flemiſh. 
Des-Marets refuted this pretenſion in ſome theſes, which 
he gave out to_be maintained. Serarius wrote againſt 
thoſe theles, which obliged Mr. Des-Marets to pub- 
liſh (48) a work entitled Chilia/mus enervatus, which, 
beſides thoſe theſes, contained three diſſertations againſt 
part of the replies of Serarius. He dedicated this book 
to his antagoniſt, and prudently repreſented to him, that 
the doctrine of the Millenarians rendered the reformed 
religion odious to the ſecular powers ; for as they pre- 
tend that the proſperity of the Church depends upon 
the deſtruction of all the temporal ſovereignties, they ſtir 
up the mob to inſurreRions, that they may bring about 
the golden age of Chriſtianity, or the Millennium. He 
repreſented the ſeditions, with which England had been 
agitated after the doctrine of the Fifth Monarchy, and 
the mortification which the Millenarians had lately 
ſuffered, when the Peace of Pita diſperſed the hopes 
which they had conceived from the quarrels betwixt 
France and the Pope. His Molt Chriſtian Majeſty was 
greatly provoked at the affront done the Duke de 
Crequi at Rome in the year 1662. He marched an 
army into Italy to revenge it; upon which the credu- 
lous ſet of people, eſpecially the Millenarians, made no 
queſtion but the beaſt in the Revelations was go- 
ing receive the fatal blow; and they could not fe- 
frain from making public theſe hopes. So that the 
treaty of Piſa, which without any loſs of blood, or 
any real damage to the Court of Rome, put an end 
to this quarrel, ſtruck them like a clap of thunder. 
Des- Marets did not fail to put his antagoniſt in mind 
of that terrible mortification. He takes notice, that 
at London, they had publiſhed, in the year 1656, 
that Rome ſhould be deſtroyed in the year 1666, and 
that the day of Judgment ſhould come in the year 
1711. Great numbers of people flattered themſelves, 


that the warlike preparations which were making in 


France againſt Alexander VII, to revenge the & 


| agreeable to them. 


MENIUS. this Millenarian, will be agreeable to people of good ſenſe [7]. He did the Janſeniſts 


| a great 
offered to the Duke de Crequi, the Embaſſador of that 
crown, would verify the firſt article of the prediction. 
Judge whether or not the peace concluded at Piſa was 
It is curious enough what he ſays, 
concerning the conjunction of the Planets in Sagittarius, 
which happened upon the 11th of December 1662. 
It was aſſerted in a Flemiſh book, (according to the 
obſervations of the Aſtrologer Theodorus Hoen, that 
the like conjunction had never been ſeen, ſince that 
which happened in Aquarius at the time of Noah's 
Flood (41). Serarius, upon the authority of this work, (47) According 
and of another which had appeared in the German *2,>*7*rivs, who 
language, wrote a Latin diſſertation to ſhew, that the _— — ways 1 
conjunction of the planets in Sagittarius, the laſt ſign .me — and 
of the fiery Trigone, igneæ triplicitatis, being well the Tables of the 
weighed with all its antecedent and concomitant cir. Conjunctions, it 
cumſtances, preſaged that the coming of Jeſus * 
Chriſt was at hand for the converſion of the Jews, the 2255 
deſtruction of the Pope, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
Millennian Monarchy. Marets refutes him with great 
ſtrength of argument, and obſerves, that according to 
Alftedius's calculation, that Monarchy was to com- 
mence in the year 1694, and that according to Theo- 
dore Hoen, the conjunction in Sagittarius was to pro- 
duce the general conflagration. He laughs at this, 
and ſays that Sagittarius could not be reckoned a fiery 
ſign in any other ſenſe, but as it obliged people to 
make great fires at home to ſecure them from the 
cold ; and he obſerves, that at the time of that con- 
junction it froze prodigiouſly for ſeveral weeks. As 
for what Serarius ſaid, that the conjunction which 
happened in the ſame ſign upon the gth of October 
1603 flill exerted its malignant power, Des-Marets 
anſwers with a great deal of humour, that it was 
very ſtrange that it had not as yet diſcharged all its 
rage, mirum eft ejus virus nonaum deſerbuiſſe. It 
is added, that Serarius was engaged in a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with Paul Felgenhawer, who publiſhed a book 
in the year 1655 (42), in which he oftener than once 
pretends to Prophetic intelligence, and promiſes the 
Jews all the good news they could wiſh for. But he 
does not atall agree with the author ofa treatiſe intitled, 
Judæorum excitabulum matutinum, ſiue Fudeus redux, 
in which it is aſſerted, that the converſion of the Jews 
ſhould begin in the year 1664, and that ſoon after 
that they ſhould return to Paleſtine, where they ſhould 
live the moſt deliciouſly in the world. The confidera- Rzvor vr 1-- 
tion of this multitude of Chriſtian Doctors, who ſo os in Religion 
many ages ago foretold a great revolution in religion, fager the 
made me curious to know whether ſuch Prophets are * 
to be found among the Profeſſors of other religions; 
and I have found among other things, that there are 
Mahometans, who leave legacies to an unknown Pro- 
phet, who they expect is to come to deliver the world 
from the tyranny of Antichriſt ; and that the Perſians (43) Ne teſta- 
believe that Mahomet Mahadi the ſon of Hoſſen, , ee K. 
ſecond ſon of Ali, is not dead, but lives in a retirement, * e 
from which he will one day come forth to refute all dee wenir liberar 
errors, and re-unite all mankind igto the ſame faith. He i mondo dalla ti- 
is to preach on horſeback, and will begin to declaim — — 
in the city of Mazadelle, where they keep a horſe „ N 
always ready for him (44). This in ſome reſpect re. March 3 1, 1673, 
ſembles the opinion of ſeveral Chriſtians concerning pag. 33+ in the 
the Prophet Elias. We have no reaſon to wonder, extract of Frag- 
that the Mahometans ſhould be capable of giving ear 5, 7 _ _ 
to ſuch chimera's ; for the Prince of Balſora can make jccnz, Maria gi 
them believe, that he is Mahomet's chief favourite, and S. Caterina da 
that his credit with the Prophet is ſo great, that upon Siena, Procura- 
ſight of his bills of exchange, he gives the bearers tere kenerale de 
ſuch or ſuch a place in paradiſe. There is a bank in 
his Palace for the expedition of thoſe bills; he ſigns a 
bill, which entitles the purchaſer to the poſſeſſion of a (44) Ibid 
certain place in heaven, more or leſs advantageous, in 
proportion tothe ſum which is paid for it. / prencipe di 
Baſſora pretende efjer de Confidenti di Mahometo, e hawver 
maggior autorita degÞ aliri, in vertu della gualle concede & 
gente /implice pexxe di cielo, ſegnando polize di __ 
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(42) At Amſter- 
dam, it is inti- 
tled, Bonus Alun 
cius Iſraeli, 


Carmelitani 
Scalzi. 
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a foreknowledge of his.death, a ſhort time before it happened, he ſent thither nine cheſts 


2 


full 


2 great deal of miſchief, without deſigning it [K], in declaring that their opinions were (e) k 
the ſame with thoſe of the Proteſtants. His reputation procured him a great authority 
even in foreign countries; inſomuch that a perſon, who had wrote a book in Germany, 
containing ſome very diſobliging things againſt him, received orders to ſuppreſs it LI. 
di tanto e tal fito nel Paradiſo, ſecundo il dinaro che ne contra ipſum edidiſſe ; in quibus, quod credo, auſus efſet 
(45 Ibid. riceve (45). | tis male palpari, ita ferociter recalcitrant, ut nihil mitius 
I ſhall ſay in a few words who this Peter Serarius, cogizafſe wvideantur, quam ut laudatorem hunc ſuum miſe- 
or Serrurier, was, whom Des-Marets wrote againſt. re aiſcerperent ac laniarent. Scin' tu guas ei pro us 
(46) Intitled, I find in page 297 of a work (46) printed in the year /audibus grates reddant ? Quibuzs elogiis virum talibus | 
— Fay woe 1670, that he was lately dead, and that above forty pro merits exornent ? (*) Virulentiſſimum fcriptorem 17 Hier. ab Ans 
ration en forme de years before that he had been depoſed from the minifiry wocant ; artis diabolice multoties convictum, hominem &. oferti. Epift, v. 
Manifeſte publi- upon account of the fanatical errors of Swenckveldius f.on 15 ad omne mendacium P. oſtitutæ, Theologaſtrum, 
por Jean de Labs eyhich be wwas brim full r; that in the year 1669 he Sophiſtam, Sycophantam dira calumniandi libidine 
badre, publiſhed a little book in defence of Labadie, to citr: modum ac legem efferatum, protervum, omino- 
which he gave the title of Examen Synodorum, and ad- ſum convitiatorem, audaciſſimum impoſtorem, fanati- | 
dreſſed it to the Walloon Synod ; and that in the tirle cum vatem. Pige! plura de teterrimis iſtorum convitia- (48) Monſieur 4 
page of this book he ſtiled himſelf miniſſer of the torum wenents dicere. Hos ſuos rabiofiſtmos ac maledi- * ＋ in page Script 
Goſpel of the univerſal Church ; and to conclude, that centiſſimos obtrectatores, pro laudibus, quibus immerentes eur Ag 0 kg page 4 
he was a perſon who did not communicate with any affecerat, turpiſſima probra rependentes, & plenis in eum 5 
Church. plauſtris effundentes, habet tamen Epicrita pro cordatis, ſais laberivus nj. 
[K) He did the Jan ſeniſts a great deal of miſchief gravibuſque di/putatoribus (48). The ſame apology %% eu pro 
«<vithout deſigning it.) In the year 1657 he publiſhed informs us (49), 1, that David Blondel wrote to Des- — nn, 
a book in quaito with this title: Synop/ſs were Ca- Marets, blaniing him for having concerned himſelf in nn Pd 1 | 
tholiceque doftrine de Gratia ©& annexis gude ſtionibus; the quarrels betwixt the Jeſuits and Janſeniſts. 2, Romani: guidem (1) N 
propofita partim libello, qui anno ſuperiori a Fanſenitis in That the ]inſeniſt (50), who uſed Des-Marets ſo ill, room cenſure. Hoſp 
Communione Romana Gallic? prodiit ſub hoc titulo, Ca- had contrived the following falſe ſtory, viz. that the bus cam woran, & beg - 
techiſmus Gratiæ, & poſtea recuſus fuit ſub iſto, Elu- Miniſtars of Charenton had prevailed with the Gro- 57 here gre 
cidationes quarundam difficultatum de Gratia; par- ningen protefſor, to acknowledge the Janſeniſts for ,;,,,,,.. Jane 4 
tim brevibus ad illam Scholiit Theologicis, The foillow= orthodox Chriſtians, in order to render them odious to vi, were trig 5 
ing year there appeared at Paris a {mall book written the Jeſuites, and to revenge the injuries which the ö & pro $ 
by the Jeſuits and intitled ; Let Fanſeniſtes reromus Javienifts had publiſhed againſt Labadie. Monſieur — 1aqgif dated 
Calviniſtes par Sauurl Des-MareTs, Do#e:r & Daille replies, that they whom they charge this ar. om ob 3 Dece 
premier Profeſſeur en Theologie en [Univerſite de (rronin- ticle upon are ſo innocent of it, that they would with mo 1llo prrſonato, 
gue, & Miniftre ordinaire du Temple Academique, duns all their hearts have adviſed their brother at Gronin- de guo 4, ſu- (3), 
fa werfion Latine du Catechiſme de la Grace des Janſe- yen not to engage himſelf in that quarrel, but leave ee tota a 
niſtes, imprimte à Groningue Pan 1651. 1. e. * The the two parties to fight it out themſelves. Due quam F el it in 
Jan ſeniſts acknowledged Calvinitts by Samuel Des. falſs, quamque mendaciter conſicta fint, nemo ſcire vel dilente ſpettaui- MA 
« Marets, &c.“ In this book they make uſe of Des rzeftari melius atgue certius poteſt, quam Epicrita, qui ſui mus. Don 
Marets's preface to his Synep/is, and of all the obſerva- in edenda illa Janſenianæ Catecheſeas cenſura confilit — 
tions which he has made, to ſhew that in matters of anus ſibi opti me conſeius eſt. Nos quidem, quos fabulator (49) Pig, 428. tice 
grace and their dependencies, the ſentiments of the totius rei audtores fuiſſe fingit, tantum ab eo quod iſle long 
Janſeniſts are the ſame with Calvin's. From that comminiſcitur, abfuiſſe novit Deus, ut Epicritam, fi nos (50) It was Mr, has | 
time there 1 few books againſt the Janſe. le conſuluiſſit etiam a ſcribendo deterrituri fuerimus, ſua- Hermant. He bog 
niſts, in which they were not reproached with the re- /urique ut bene compoſitos cum ſuis Bitis Bacchios inter ſe ®tviled himſelf wry 
ſemblance which the profeſſor at Groningen had diſ- dig/adiari, digniſque utrimgue Romano ſupercilio iris ac 72 e He « 
covered betwixt them and his own ſet. As this gave 7&ibus bacchari ſineret; neve quos certandi rixandique Angelo fort, maj 
them a deal of vexation, and did them abundance of Aſtus atque libido tam commode commiſerat, eos intem- 
miſchief, they wrote bitterly againſt him. Mr. Daille peſtivo alloguio divulſos in ſe provocaret, atque cenverte- (51) Dallæus in 8). 
puts him in mind of it, in the apology for the apo- vet (51). - indiciis pro da- Bib! 
logy of the national ſynods of Alenſon and Charen- [II 4 perſon, who had wrote a book containing ſome 3 "ol 308 
(47) Dallæus, in ton (47). Hoc ne neſciat, narro illi iſtos, quos tantopere very diſobliging things againſt him, received orders to |, 125 COTE: dim 
Vindiciis Apolo- pradicat, Janſenianos, ques cordatos dicat, guos gra- ſuppreſs 11. It was intitled, Iſmael Gallus, The au- (s) 
, ou L _ viſimos argumentatores cen/et; hos inquam ipſos narro thor, whoſe name was Steinbergius lived at Herborn, 1 bag 
. 6. pag. jam ante quadriennium tres libellos lunge ſacerrimos ac a ſobje& of the Counts of Naſſau, who obliged him of Jaques Alting, wel 
130, 131. nequiſſimos, convitiis & maledifis prodigigſis refertes, to ſuppreſs his work (52). | pag. 393 · (6) 
| tres, 
MARGARIN (CORNELIUS) Abbot of Mont Caſſin, and Archiviſt General of 
the Order, was one of the great Compilers of the ſeventeenth Century. He was born in 
fo" Proſper Man- the year 1605, and died February the 11th 1681 (a). The works which he publiſhed + 
Kune, Bib give only an imperfect idea of his indefatigable application. To form to one's ſelf a juſt cult 
mana, Cent. 5. : . . . 5 a : 
num. 66, notion of it, one muſt add to thoſe of his works which have been printed, thole which 15 
remained in manuſcript [A]. 8 oy 
Ma: 
' tra, 
[4] To form to one's ſelf a juſt notion of his applica- which are preſerved in the Vatican Library, under Vit 
tion, one muſt add to thoſe of his works which have the following title: Theſaurus Hiſtoricus ſacræ & po- 
been printed, thoſe which remained in manuſcript.) His litice weritatis in S. R. E. Agro ipſis Autrgraphis mo- 
works of the firſt denomination are as follow: Juſ* numentis d wetuſtiſſimis antiquitatum latibulis per diurna 
tinianus magnus Aniciæ familiæ reflitutus. Diſcorſo ſercula abſconditus, in tomos ofto diftributus, & ad ſanc- 
Apalogetico in corroborazione della werita di un inſtru- tiſſimos Innocentii XI. P. M. pedes ea qua decet wenera- 
mento concernente la famiglia de Capixucchi. Bullarium tione & alacritate humillime depoſitus, per Cornelium 
Caſinenſe in two Volumes. Inſcriptiones antique Baſi- Margarinum Abbatem Caſinenſem, ad certam Chronole- (7) 
lice ſandti Pauli de Urbe. Dictionarium Longobardi- giæ normam juxta Indictionum rationem ipſa teſtante ve- (1) Idem, ibid * 
cum, His unprinted works conſiſt of a large indigeſ- vitate expoſitus (1). page 33%» le 
ted collection of old writings, in eight Volumes, ha 
| M 
| he 
MARGARET, Queen of Navarre. See NAVARRE. li 
0.0 An lfandin MARGUNIUS (MAXIMUS) Biſhop of Cythera (a), was a native of Candia. He 
be Archipelago, paſled ſeveral years at Venice, and died there about the end of June 1602 (b). He had 1 
rito. a fine Library, which he left by will to the Religious of Candia; and as if he had had y{,,.m. 
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/c) lim, bid. full of books (c). He had been at pains to collect a great number of rare and curious 


Natanael 
2 Bivlioth. 
Script. Secetat. 


page 477+ 


(1) Nicol. An- 
ton. Biblioth, 
Hiſpan. tome I» 
paz · 561. 

(2) Bernardinus 
Giraldus Pata- 


vinus, in Apoleg. 


pro Senatu Veneto, 


dated at Padua 


Greek manuſcripts, 


MARIANA (JOHN) born at Talavera in the Dioceſe of Toledo, became a Jeſuit 
upon the firſt of January 1554. He ſtudied at that time at Alcala de Henares, and was 
ſeventeen years of age. He became one of the ableſt men of his age, a great Divine, a 
great Humaniſt, profoundly verſed in Eccleſiaſtical, as well as in Prophane Hiſtory, 
a good Greek Scholar, and well verſed in the Hebrew. He went to Rome in the year 
1561, and taught Divinity there. Four years after that he went into Sicily, and taught 
two years there. In the year 1569 he came to Paris, where for five years he explained 
Thomas Aquinas. His health would not allow him to continue theſe fatigues, but 
obliged him to attach himſelf to leſs principal ſtudies. He returned to Spain in the year 
1574, and paſſed the reſt of his days at Toledo, where he died upon the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1624, in the eighty ſeventh year of his age [A]. The Inquiſition employed him 
in ſeveral important affairs; but for his own part he had occaſion for patience [B], and a 
good ſtock of courage, to ſupport himſelf with conſtancy under the rigours of adverſity (a). 
What they tell us of his chaſtity is quite ſingular [C]. He publiſhed ſeveral books (, , Se their ti. 


[4] He died upon the 17th of February 1624, in the 
87th year of his age] Don Nicholas Antonio, who 
had read all this in Alegambe, has afferted (1) that 
Mariana died February the 17th 1623, in the goth 
year of his age. But in this matter I give more cre- 
dit to two Jeſuits, who wrote the Bibliotheca of the 
order, than either to him or Bernardine Giraldi (2), 
who aſſures us that Mariana died in the year 1632, in 
the 96th year of his age. Jeſuitarum guss tas noſ- 
tra vidit annoſiſſimus, qui abhinc biennium pie obiit 


Decem. 1, 1634. diem ſuum nonaginta ſex annos natus. 


(3) Alegambe 
and Southwel 


make mention of 
it in the article of 


MARIANA. 


[B] For his part he had occaſion for patience.) If I 
could have conſulted his life (3) as written by Thomas 
Thomaius (4) de Vargas, Hiſtoriographer of the King 
of Spain, I ſhould doubtleſs have been able to give 
here ſome account of the perſecutions which Mariana 


Don Nicolas An- ſuffered ; but I can ſay no more upon that ſubject than 


tonio does not 


take the leaſt no- 


tice of it in the 


loag liſt which he 
has given of the 


writings of this 


Thomaius printed 
and to be printed. 
He calls him Ta- 


Majus. 


4) Monſ. Tei ſ- 
fier, Biblioeb. 


Bibliotbecar. pag. 
308 & 385 calls 


bim Tameus. 


5] Alegamb. 


pag. 258. South» 


wel, pag. 477. 


(6) Nouv. Let- 
tres, pag. 68 5. 


(®) Caftitatis 
cultor Hudioſiſſi- 


mus, cujus aliquit 


effetus eſſe potue- 


rit quod mor tus 


marus fuerint ita 


tractabiles ac fi 
UViveret, 


(7) Thus the au- 
thor ſtiles the 
Roman Catho- 
lies, as if they 
had the Virgin 
Mary for the 
head of their Re- 
ligion. 


what is contained in the following quotation from the 
two writers of the Bibliotbeca of the Jeſuits, Ipſe wiciffim 
multa perpeſſus adverſa, admirabili animi æguitate, & 
omnium virtutum documento ſe malis ſuperiorem efſe proba- 
vit. Excrcitam ſenectutem Toleti produxit uſque ad diem 
17 Februarii anni Domini 1624 (5). i. e. He in his 
turn bore a great many adverſities, with a ſurprizing 
* contentedneſs of mind, and by the proof of every 
„ virtue he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to his misfortunes. 
He ſpun out an old age exerciſed in woes at Toledo 
% tothe 17th of February 1624.” Add to this pal- 
ſage ſome quotations below in the notes upon the article 
of his book concerning the change of money. 

[C] What they teil us of his chaſtity is quite fingu- 
lar.) They who have read the new letters of the 
Critique upon Mr. Maimbourg, have ſeen that ſingula- 
rity expreſſed in the following manner (6) : * You 
* have not faith enough to ſwallow that, nor yet per- 
„ haps the ſtory which F. Alegambe relates of the 
„ Jeſuite Mariana, who died in the year 1624 aſter 
„having lived near ninety years in the molt exact 
* ſtudy of chaſtity ; to which, adds the hiſtorian, it 
« was owing perhaps, that his hands (“) were as ſupple 
* and flexible after his death as if he had been thill 
„alive. I own frankly that I do not ſee the con- 
* nexion of thoſe two things.” I am of his opinion, that 
it would be a very difficult taſk to give a natural reaſon 
for ſuch an effect of chaſtity ; and as to miraculous 
reaſons, I know not upon what reſemblance or analogy 
one could ground them. Perhaps upon the argument 
of contraries, in conſequence of a Monkiſh tradi 
tion, which aſſerts that all thoſe who have had to do 
with Nuns, are, after their death, accuſed and con- 
victed of their crime, by a certain rigidity obſervable 
in the part which committed the offence. Notabile eff 
guad Mariani (7) dicunt, eum qui ſpurium ex moniali pro- 
crearit, ſingulariſſime a Deo poſt mortem puniri, uti cele- 
berrimus Medicus Leonellus Faventinus c. 7. ſecundæ 
partis Practicæ Medicinalis hoc myſterium nature aperuit, 

ui coit, inguiens, cum Monacha vel Moniali, quan- 
do talis motitur, remanet virga ejus tenſa, unde di- 
citur in carmine apud wulgares : | 

Qui monacha potitur, virga tendente moritur. 


Cuju: & meminit Wolfgangus Hildebrandus Mag. Nat. 
Vor. VII. | 


tles in Moreti. 
an 


I. 1. c. 31. p. 34. Erford. impreſſ. 16. 22. E. fortran 
etiam moniales ſtupratæ poſt mortem peculiari fignn notan- 
tur, quod honoris & pudoris ergo reticetur. Certe fi mtracu- 
la hec quotidie contingerent, pauciores ſpurn inventren- : f 
tur (8). Thoſe words of Leonel Faventiuus, which 18. 3 3 
have juſt now quoted, have been cited by Henry Kor- 3 eee 
mann in chap. 67th of the 4th part of the miracies of * 
the dead, | 
I ſhall take this opportunity to obſerve ſome very © gu- 
remarkable particulars, which are to be found in Ale- SE : 2b <a 
gambe, concerning the chaſtity of ſome Jeiuits, He — 2 
ſays that F. Gil who died at the age ef 73 in the 
year 1622, did not know any «man by fight, fo 
careful he was that his ſenſes ſhould not del! upon thoſe 
objects. He was afraid of himſelf; it {truck him al- 
moſt with horror to touch his own fleth ; and hethank- 
ed God who had made him weak ſighted, becaule that 
ſupplied him with powerful remedies againſt carnal 
concupiſcence. Erat ſeveriſſimus ſuorum ſenſuum cuſ- 
tos, nullam tot annis feminam de facie noverat ; ſe quoque 
ipſum attingere quodammodò horrt bat. Ag:bat Deo ga- 
tias pro hebetata ſibi acie oculorum ; ex quo multa com- 
moda caſtimoniæ perſentiſceret (9). F. Cuiterus et lared o Alegambe, 
that his chaſticy was never uvercone by any iiregu ar es 369. col. I 
emotion, or the leaſt diſhoneſt imagination. Vir ini- 
tatem nulla unquam cogitatione au, indecors motu oppugna | 
tam ſe /ervaſſe faſſus eſt ip/e aliguanda 10). F. Coton, 19! Idem, pag. 
who had been Confeſlor to a very leus Prince, whote *** 
Cour: followed the maxim, Regis ad exemplum tots 
compunitur orbis, died with his vuginity, and 10 ttr:&tly 
preſe ved his internal purity, that wnatever ſhucxed 
that virtue inſpired him with hoiror, and (js ente of 
ſmelling was ſo delicate in this reipect, caat uch peo- 
ple as came near him, after having violated e laws of 
chaſtity, excited in him a teniat:on of an inſu portable 
ſtink. Caſtitatem impeniè coluit, & Virginitatis decus 
ad extremum uique obtinuit Senſus fænabat accuratd 
cuſtodia, & horrore quoda m rmpuritatis ; quam etiam in 
tis qui ſe illa fedaſſent, ex graveolentia neſcio qua diſcer- 
nebat (11). F. Spiga, who died in the year 1594 at (71) dem, page 


the age of 74, paſſed for a maid : he bad never look. 379: cal. 2. 


ed upon any woman, he could not dittinguiſh his own 

nieces from one another, though he was their Conteſ- 

ſor ; and he would not go into the houſe where they 

lived upon. any account, when he knew they were a- 

lone. Caſflitati tuendæ. nunguam feminas intuitus eft. 

Neptes ſuas, quas creb19 confitentes audierat, inter ſe di- 

flinguere neſciebat ; ad illas. fi domi ſole efjent, non po- 

terat induci ut intraret, quaniicungue momenti negotio ur- 

geretur. Opinio conjlans fuit, Virginitatis illi decus uſque 

ad extre mum conſtitiſſe (12). 1 am iurpiized that Ale- 

gambe was not acquainted with what they relate of 120 1dem, page 
the Jeſuit Poſſevin, who, ** as he was going to read 9. 4s 

*© Tibullus for the ſake of his elegant Latin, prayed 13) Menage, 
+ God upon his knees, that the amorous veries of that ti Boiler, 
Poet might not intpite him with love.” Mr Me ED ee Phy 
nage, Who relates this (13), had juit before told u- Mn Gee in the 
„% that he had beard F. Sirmond ay, that upon his Eliten of Poſſe- 
reading Photius's Judgment of tue Romance of A- wii. This EA 
* chillesStatzus, by which ic appeared that this Romance *'*” _ 1 
was full of obſcenities, he never would read it.” | mult —_ ee 


. : ; threus's Pings 
take this opportunity to relate that Melchior Canus, carb. 
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6 And not 5i- and among the reſt a Hiſtory of Spain, which a great many, people reckon a maſter- 


dentis, as Ale- 


eambs and South. Piece [D]. It was he who cauſed to be publiſhed a work of Lucas Tudenſis (c), upon 


wel call him, 


the 


who was no friend of the Jeſuits, made himſelf merry F. Rapin beſtows the following encomiums of this 
hiſtory, © Not one of the modern hiſtorians has 
* wrote with more judgment than Mariana in the hiſlo- 


at their expence one day at the Court of Spain ; he 

affirmed that they carried an herb about them, which 

ſo extinguiſhed the venereal appetite, that by its effica- 

Cy they could without danger converſe with the fair 

ſex, Philip IT. underſtanding this in its literal ſenſe, 

would needs know what herb that was, and upon gi- 

ving orders that the Jeſuits ſhould be urged to name 

it, he was told that they called it the Fear of God. 

« Feflivum eft quod refert Nicolaus Orlandinus libro 

« guinto Hifloriæ Societatis Ixsu. Petrus Faber & An- 

* tonius Araozius aulam Philippi ſecundi Hiſpaniarum 

Regis adierant, & tum primum in illud regnum Societatis 

nomen invexerant. Quibuſdam autem inſtar erant 

* miraculi, quod cum omni genere ſexuque promiſcuo 

„tam verſarentur innoxii. Nec dubitavit in media 

« curia Melchior Canus belle jocari, Patres Societatis 

„ Tesu herbam quandam ſecum ſolitos circumferre, 

« quz vim haberet interimendz libidinis : eaque velut 

* antidoto tato poſſe inter foeminarum. verſari greges, 

« & confitentibus puellis aurem ſalva integritate præ- 

„ bere, &c. Ea vox, c. ſenſim ſparſa per curiam 

ad Principis pervenit aures. Qui rei auditz curio- 

| * {us inveſtigator Johannem de Zuniga (is erat ei velut 

* morum magiſter ac caltos) ad Patres miſit ſciſcitatum 

*« quod herbz genus illud, eſſet, &c. Nen negavit Arao- 

« ffus bujus wvirtutis herbam ſe habere : & cam Johan- 

© nem aliquandiu ſuſpenſum reſponſi ambiguitate tenuiſſet, 

** guo majorem audiendi cupiditatem accenderet ; Hæc, 

« 1nquit, herba communi ſermone Timor Dei nuncu- 

«« patur, Oc. hoc igitur principi, velim, narres, hoc 

(14) Nieclns * tideliter referas (14).” Jarrige does not give a faith- 

Abramus, Cem fu] account of the circumſtance of this ſtory. ** Philip 

e 1 the ſecond, ſays he (15), their great Protector, and 

aal Prince of a fine Genius, one day in a rallying hu- 

«« mor aſked them, how they made a ſhift to keep 

('s) Jarrige, © chaſt, in their ſecret and familiar interviews with all 

*. fur 4 E- « the handſome ladies of his magnificent Court ; we 

* ' e “ have, ſaid they, according to the relation of their 
nes, © hiſtorian, an herb which we carry about wi 

, y about with us, 

by whoſe virtue we eſcape the dangers of unchaſti- 

ty. and reſiſt all its attacks; being urged by the 

«© Prince to name it, they anſwered that it was rhe 

Fear of Ged ; but, you may take my word for it, 

„that if they had it at that time, I am ſure they have 

loſt the ſeed of it now, and it grows no longer in 

„their garden.” 

This herb of Melchior Canus puts me in mind of 

thoſe Indian Hermits, who all their life practiſe a 

+ Giornale de hard penance, and renounce even the fight of the o- 

rrp 65% ther ſex. They carry a cane in their hand, by means 

5 3 which they drive away all impure thoughts, and all 

extract del Viag- temptations, as if they had no more to do than chaſe a- 

gis all Indie Ori- way a day, I Ruxis 6 Hiobioli abitano ne deſerti paſcen- 

entali del 3 * adAqſi di foglie, e fruiti ſalvatici, occupati quaſi ſempre nelle 

: 2. ene * meditatione de lor dii, profeſſano perpetua verginta, fug- 

7 gends lawiſia delle donne, portano una canna in mano con la 

guale dicono tener lontan i diletti, tentationi, e travaglii F. 

(997 Fe Es [D] A hiftory of Spain, which a great many people 

ny ea reckon a maſter-piece.) It is divided into 30 books, to 

pag hd Pang 22 which an Appendix is ſubjoined. The firſt 20 were 

whole thirty printed at Toledo in folio, in the year 1592. He 

books, ther added the laſt ten books ſome time afterwards (17). 

wo the Apen He tranſlated it himſelf from Latin into Spaniſh, and 

, | - Publiſhed his tranſlation at Toledo in the year 1601. 

(18) At Madrid, It has gone through ſeveral impreſſions (18). He de- 

1 ge ee, 12 71 parts ſometimes from the original, juſt as if he wrote 

lie, and at other ® PW book, not a tranſlation (19). The appendix 

places. Niceus contains only a brief ſummary of ſome events, which 

Antonio, ubi in- happened between the year 1515 and the time in 

fra. which it was wrote ; for the author, having concluded 

his gh work _ 2 death of Ferdinand of Ara- 

* %% Son in the year 1526, found it better for his purpoſe 

. to write a ſimple hiſtorical index of affairs * 1 

Hiſpanor. toms 1. pened after that time, than exact narrations, which he 

P2g- 560. could not execute without either departing from the 

truth, which he had all along followed, or diſobliging 

op) bes He ſome people who were yet alive. It was for theie 

5, 8 aD1- reaſons that he took the moſt ſure and honeſt method, 

ez and remark _ _ . ng ee arte have always the moſt 

E] of the arti» Approved of (20) : he declined writing upon the events 

die HAILLAN+ which happened in his days, or a little before them. 


(19) See Nicolas 
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ry of Spain. This quality alone makes it one of the 
maſter pieces of the later ages. Throughout the 
whole work a judgment prevails, which never al- 
lows him to indulge himſelf too much in the ſhining 
paſſages, nor to grow remiſs in thoſe that are not 


ornamental : this judicious evenneſs, which proceeds 


in the ſame tenor through all the inequalities of ſub- 


«« jets in which that author is engaged, is little under- 


cc 


ſtood by the modern hiſtorians (21).” In order to 


comprehend the full force of this elogium, it is neceflary 


to 
«« 


ſubjoin to it the following deſcriptron. * To wire 


with judgment, according to F. Rapin (22), is to di- 


(21) Rapin, re. 
WXIONS [oy Hi 
torre, num 1 
pog · m. 252, 


rect ones cour ſe always to the end, whatever be the (+2) Ibid. gag, 


ſubject, without depurting from the road or loiter- 
ing upon it: it is to repreient things with a fort of 
prudent reſerve, without abandoning one's ſelf to 
the heat of imagination, or the vivacity of one's 
genius: it is to know how to ſuppreſs whatever is 
tuperfluous in ſtyle, ſuch as thoſe adverbs and epi- 
thets, which leſſen things by exaggerating upon 
them; and to leave nothing in the expreſſion that 
is indolent, languiſhing, or uſeleſs ; generouſly to 
retrench whatever is unſeaſonably ſaid, though it 
it is otherwiſe never ſo happy; always to ttudy 
leſs (“) the ſhining than the ſolid: never to diſplay 
fire and heat, where the cool and ſerious onght to 
take place; to examine all one's thoughts, and 
weigh every word, with that good. ſene and exqui- 
ſite judgment, which ſuffers nothing to eſczpe but 
what is accurate and judicious ; it is to be able to 
reſiſt the temptation, which is natural to one, to diſ- 
play one's genius. . It is to leave the readers of 
hiſtory room to imagine what ought not to be always 
expreſſed ; in ſhort it is to avoid contradictions, and 
maintain the probable in every thing one fayr. 
And that judicious genius, that ſage manner which 
hiſtory demands, is a kind of vigiance over one's 
ſelf, which allows of no exaggerations, and which is 
always upon its guard againtt thoſe bold flights of 
imagination, to which writers of tco ſhining or 
too ſenſible geniuſes have an inclination 3 in order to 
diſpatch the recital of great events in a few worcs, 
after the example of Salluſt.“ F. Rapin does not ſtop 
here, he adds that Mariana in one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of the modern hiſtorians becauſe be is 


230. 


(% Deum . 
„ um haben; 
S ponder a jirgye 
Ium exanincs- 
4. Fab. lib. 16, 


cup · 3. 


one of the moſt ſimple (23). That nothing contri- (23) Ravin, ** 
butes ſo much to the air of grandeur, which is ob. e /« Hit 


ſervable in Mariana's hiſtory, as that author's ad- 
dreſs in introducing into it, by way of digreſſion, 


num. bY pay» 29» . 


all the conſiderable tranſactions in the world, what- 


ever was marvelous in the fabulons ages, whatever 
was remarkable in Greece, in Sicily, or the Roman 
Empire ; a very particular account of the Republick 
of Carthage, which is no where elſe handled to bet- 


ter purpoſe; the ſiege of Saguntum and of Nu- 


mantia, and Hannibal's paſſage into Italy; the 
ſeries of the Roman Emperors; the origin of 
Chriſtianity ; the preaching of the Goſpel ; the 
conqueſts of the Arabs, and ſeveral other paſſages 
which contain a grandeur in them: he is a genius 
who deals in nothing but great affairs, which have 
fill ſome relation to the hiſtory of Spain. In which 
reſpect never did hiſtorian do ſo much honour to 
his country by any work ; for he aſcribes to his 
own nation whatever has appeared of great in the 
world (24). Among the moderns, continues F. Ra- 
pin(25), I find three admirable geniuſes for hiflory, 
Mariana, Davila, and Fra Paolo. Mariana has 
the talent of thinking and imprefling a character 
of grandeur upon whatever paſſes through his mind. 


(24) Idem, bid. 
num. 22. beg. 
280. 


25) Ibid. nua, 
26. pag- 293+ 
(26 Ibid. ſub ft 
Page 305˙ 


(27) Auid? Mi- 
k 5 % » 72 
riarnl grave 8 
decoram conftruce 
tienem, ſonant'd 
werba, [plends- 
rem, narrard ig: 


. (26) N ariana, in his hiſtory of Spain, has ſublimitatem, 0 * 


not been excelled by any modern, neither in the 
grandeur of deſign, nor in majeſty of ſtyle: he 15 more 
exact than the reſt ; and he judges ſoundly of every 
occurrence.“ I] muſt add to all theſe encomiums, not 


what another Jeſuit (27), but what a Proteſtant has 
ſaid in favour of Mariana. Inter Latinos omribus pal. 


mam præripit Fohannes Mariana Hifpanus, rerum Hi. 


ſpanicarum cognitione nemini ſecundus. Valuit vero Ma: 


jana 


pieſum ingen un 

in non imb U 
teria, gue atas 
non rewverebiti 

Cherus Benet 
us, in Anf. u- 
tro Honorts, ib 2. 


(29) 
ward 
corre 


(a1)! 
Made 
la Re 


(33) 
paz 2 


MAR 


the life to come, and againſt the Albigenſes. 
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His treatiſe upon the change of coin in- 


volved him in trouble at the Court of Spain [E], and expoſed him to a puniſhment 
which Mr. Varillas has given a falſe account of | F| ; but they had much better reaſon to 
moleſt him upon account of another book, which was not taken notice of either in Spain 
or Italy, though it was burnt at Paris by Act of Parliament, becauſe of the pernicious 
doctrine which it contained, There is nothing of a more ſeditious tendency, or more 
capable of expoſing Kingdoms to frequent revolutions, and even the lives of Princes to 
the daggers of aſſaſſins, than this book of Mariana's [G]. It expoſed the Jeſuits, and 


riana inſigni eloquentia, prudentia, & magna libertate 
dicendi : hinc & libertatis fludiofiſimus in Reges ſuns 


(:8) Herm · Con- /zzþe eſt mordax (28). i. e. Of all thoſe who wrote 


ringius, de Regno 
H (pane apud 
Pope-Blount, 
Cenlura Auto- 
rum, pag» 614- 


(29) And after- 
wards a more 
correct edition 
from the royal 
preſs. Nicholas 


in Latin, the moſt excellent hiſtorian was John Ma- 
„ riana a Spaniard, one who was ſecond to none for 
* his knowledge in the Spaniſh affairs. He excelled 
* for eloquence, ſagacity, and a great fluency of dic- 
*« tion: and as he had a great freedom of expreſſion, 
«« he was alſo ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 
« civil liberty, and frequently takes his Kings ſeverely 
to taſk.” 

Notwithſtanding all the beauties of this book of Ma- 
riana's, it contains ſeveral faults, which have been 
partly animadverted upon by one of the Conſtable of 
Caſtile's Secretaries. This critick's name was Pedro 
Mantuano. He publiſhed his criticiſms at Milan in 
4to. in the year 1611 (29), with the title of Adver- 
tencias d la Hiſtoria de Fuan de Mariana. He was at 
that time only 26 years old. Thomas Tamaius de 
Vargas, who took up the cudgels againſt him in Ma- 


Antonio, 461 in riana's defence, relates a ſtory which has ſomething 


fra, tom. 2. page 
170 


(40) Nicol. An- 
ton. Biblia b. 

Scriptor. Iliſpan. 
tom. 1. pag. 561. 


(+1) Her name is 
Mademoiſelle de 
la Riche, 


(33) Alegambe, 
Page 258, col. 2. 


(34) Nicolas An- 
ten, BH. 
Hiſp. tom, I, bag · 
500. 


prodigious in it, viz, that Mariana would not read ei- 
ther the work of his critic or his apologiſt, though the 
latter offered him his manuſcript before he put it 
into the Printer's hands, and begged him to correct it. 
Noluiſſe Marianam legere, nec Mantuani Cenſuram, nec 
Tamaji amiciſſimi capitis Apologiam, etiam ante editia- 
nem fibi ab authore ad pervidendum & emendandum obla- 
tam, quod credet wix poſteritas (30). In the Hiſtoire 
des Ouvrages des Savam, page 139 for the month of 
November 1693, they have publithed the deſign of a 
French tranſlation of Mariana, to be illuſtrated with 
very good notes. The publick has reaſon to be im- 
patient to have that work. In the year 1694 they 
printed in Holland a chronological abridgment of the hi- 
Rory of Spain, taken chietly from Mariana. This 
book is thought to have been wrote by a young Lady 
of Rouen (21), who fled into England upon account of 
her Religion. 

LE] His treatiſe upon the change of coin engaged him 
in troubles <vith the Court of Spain.] Alegambe con- 
tents himſelf with telling us, that this — laid pen 
the frauds of the times, and that at the inſtance of 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador, the author was ſuſpended from 
his function by Paul V ; but that it appeared at laſt 
that Mariana, though perſecuted upon account of this 
book, was a lover of juſtice and the truth. In trac- 
tatu de Monete mutatione cum acrius corruptelam ſui 
temporis per ſtrinxiſſet, gravem in ſe concivit procellam ; 
& trattatus ipſe poſtulante Catholici Regis Oratore, a 
Summo Pontifice Paulo V tantiſper ſuſpenſus ſuit, donec 
invidia & cum ea tempeſias conquiewit ; docueruntgue 
pofleriora tempora weri rectigue amantem fuiſſe Maria- 
num (33). Nicolas Antonio in ſome reſpects has ſkimmed 
over this afiir too generally, though he takes notice 
that Mariana was accuſed, by the principal Minilters 
of State, of having libelled the Government. His 
words are, Nec tames wir tot meritis ad fame im- 
mortalitatem nitens effugere valuit lave fame diſcri- 
mina, interpretantibus guædam ejus ſeripta principibus 
in Curia virus, tanquam iniqua exerteque injurioſa ſi bi 
ipſis, ac publice adminiſtrationi. Cujus rei nomine ſo- 
lemniter ſolemniter accuſatus non niſi poſt agitatam diu 
cauſam ægregue flatui priſtino fuit reſtitulus (34). 1. e. 
However, this great man, who aſpired to immor- 
„tal fame with ſo many merits, was not able to el- 
cape the dangers of infamy, upon account of ſome 
of his writings, which were repreſented by the Gran- 
dees of the Court, as calumnious and injurious, both 
to them and the public adminiſtration. Of this 
crime he was formally accuſed, and it was with 
mach difficulty, and after a long proceſs, that he was 
* reſtored to his former functions.“ But here is a 
writer, who explains himſelf with more freedom : he 
aſſures us, that Mariana ſo effectually expoſed the de- 


«c 


eſpecially 


predations of the finances, in ſetting forth the robbe- 

ries committed in the coinage; that the Duke of 

Lerma, who plainly ſaw his own portrait there, could 

not contain his indignation, It was no difficult mat- 

ter for him to give the author a ſhock, becauſe Phi- 

lip III was plainly repreſented in that work, as an in- 

dolent Prince, and one who reſigned the public affairs 

to the diſcretion of his Miniſters. Let a Prince be 

never ſo much the property of his favourite, he is 

eaſily provoked at thoſe, who expoſe him to the pub- 

lic contempt, by a free and juſt cenſure upon that ſla- 

viſh ſtate. Mariana was thrown into priſon, where 

he lay for a whole year; but the event ſhewed that 

he was not miſtaken, when he foretold that the abuſes, 

which he found fault with, would plunge Spain into 

great diſorders. The writer who gives this account, 

is Bernardine Giraldus, whom I have quoted once al- 

ready. His words are as follow (35). farm (35) Perpard. 

(Differtationum) ana fuit, de Monetz mutat:une 25 ee nance 

Hiſpania, qua quidem fraudes, & impoflurio Miniſlro- Fares.” Adel-pia, 

rum Regiorum Monetas publicas adulterantium detege- , (7 i. 

bantur, ofcitantia, & dormitatio Philippi III Regis Ca. Verte s Ser 

tholici ay ar mans ingentia derigue damna in noi 9 T 

ver ſam Hiſpaniam ex improbiſſimo Regiorum peculutu bens er 

certo exoritura prænuntiabantur: quem librum qui le- etui, Seh- 

gat, & hodiernum Hiſpaniæ flatum non ig noret, abeſſe bet orcedore teter— 

haud quaqpuampalſit, quin Marianam di vinum hyminem fa? 4 be 456 wa 

agnoſcat ( qui ea, que hodie Hiſpania experitur mala, feier e 

tanto ante ut vates occinerit ) vel certè prudentiam genus ae,, eden 

divinationis efſe intelligat. Veriim wehementer ca »e5 tur imperrare 

Lernæum Ducem, Regie Hiſpanice Sejanum, pupugit : Ve. This viece 

quippe qui fundi Hiſpanici calamitas ct, ſeque a Ma- . RB mots 

riana deſignari ſatis intelligeret. Hominer ergo in Vin- ;qng Aena 

cula poſeit, in iiſque annum vertentem amplius con= Sroretatis Au. 

tinet. printed et Geneva 
[F]..- . and expoſed him to a puniſoment, auh Va- 10 the year 1835. 

rillas has given a falſe account of.) That hiſtorian 1 

pretends that Ribadeneira ** durſt not, under the reign 

% of Philip II, write in Spain, an account that 

« Charles V had contributed to oblige the Court of 

«« Rome to proceed to the Jaſt extremities againſt 

« Henry VIII. One mult be as little acquainted, 

* continues he, with the hiſtory of Spain 2s Dr. Bur- 

«« net, not to know that the ſame Philip II barithed 

F. Mariana for fifteen years into Sicily ; for an 

ce offence of a much lighter nature, than the writing 

« againſt Charles V would have been ; for it was 

„% only for having wrote the treatiſe upon money, 

* which did not ſo directly concern the intereſt of 

„the Catholic Kings, as the conduct of Charles V, (35) Verfa, 

« with regard to Henry VIII, did (36).” There are e, fe Cri- 

three falſhoods contained in this paſſage. In the firſt 1 ek 84. 

place, Mariana was never baniſhed into Sicily, much ot the Dutch 

leſs did this pretended exile of his hfſt fifteen years. edition, 

2. Philip II was dead at the time when this jeſuit 

wrote upon the alterations of the coin. 3. This treatiſe 

gave much more offence to the King who was then (37) See the quo- 

upon the throne of Spain (37), than Ribadeneira's book wy wee _—_ 

would have given to Philip II, ſuppoſing it had repre- qu, wp pong 

ſented the conduct of Charles V with regard to Herry VIII. caving note. 

I do net inſiſt upon the abſurdity, contained in his re- 

mark upon Ribadeneira : that has been refuted with 

great judgment by the learned Gentleman who replied (38) See the De- 

to him (38), | | fenie ae la Cr. 
[G] Pers is nothing of a more ſeditious tendency . . . 98 ang oct 

than this book of Mariana's.) It is intitled de Rege & Ns 

Regis Inſlitutione, and was printed at Toledo in the 

year 1598, with the King's licence and the uſual ap- 

probations. The author having propoſed to himſelf 

to examine in the 6th chapter of his firſt book, whe- 

ther it is lawful for the people to rid themſelves cf a ty- 

rant, enters upon the ſubject with an account of the 

tragical death of Henry {1. He admurcs the reſolu— 

tion of Jaques Clement, and he ſays, people were of 

different opinions concerning the action which that 
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Rege & Regis 
Inflitutione, lib. 1. 
cap. 6. pag. m. 
57 


(40) He reſutes 
them at the end 
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Rege & Regi: 
Inſlituticne, lib. 1. 


cap. bo Pag- 57» 
(42) The $th 


and gth of book 
1. 


(43) Mariana, 
de Rege & Repis 
Inſtitutione, pag. 


58. 


(44) Idem, pag. 
60. 


(45) Ide m, ibid. 


(29) Mariana, de 


MAR 


young -Monk performed ; ſome praiſed him, and 
thought he deſerved immortal renown ; others blamed 
him, from this perſuaſion, that it is never lawful for 
a private perſon to put to death a Prince declared 
ſo by the voice of the nation, and anointed according 
to cuſtom with the conſecrated oil, though he ſhould 
become a flagitious tyrant. De fas monachi non una 
opinio fuit, multis Iaudantibus atque immortalitate dig- 
num judicantibus : wituperant alii prudentice & et udi- 
ditionis laude praftantes, fas eſſe negantes cuiguam pri- 
wvata auftoritate Regem conſenſu populi renunciatum, ſa- 
croque oleo de more delibutum ſanfumgue adeo perimere, 


fit ille quam vis perditis moribus, atque in tyrannidem de. 


enerarit It appears plainly, that Mariana was 
pra of 1 * Clement's action; for he re- 
jeQs the principle from which pecp'e of prudence and 
learning condemned it. Beſides, he is at pains to ſet 
off the courage and the intrepid ſteadineſs of that aſ- 
ſaſſin, without dropping one word which can tend to 
render him odious to the reader. This obſervation ad- 
mirably diſcovers the whole venom of our Jeſuit's doc- 
trine ; for it is certain that he begins with the example 
of Henry III. only that he may deſcend from the the- 
ſis to the hypotheſis ; and ſhew the people a re- 
markable caſe of a tyrant, that as often as they ſhall 
find themſelves in the like condition, they may believe 
themſelves in thoſe circumſtances, which give them a 
right to take away the lives of their Kings. But if 
ſuch proceedings are for once allowed to be reaſonable, 
when a people groan under the tyranny of ſuch a 
Prince as Henry III, I know not what Monarch is 
ſecure from being aſſaſſinated or deſtroyed: for the 
people can ſoon fall upon the knack of reducing the 

ood and evil of two conditions to the ſame level ; if the 
Raalte of the adminiſtration are not the ſame with thoſe 
of which Henry III was guilty, they will content 
themſelves with ſaying, that all things conſidered, 
they are as bad ; and conclude, that they are in thoſe 
very circumſtances which the Jeſuit has deſcribed. 
But however that be, let us proceed in the account of 
his ſyſtem. 

Mariana gives a detail of the reaſons of thoſe who 
found fault with Clement, that is to ſay, according to 
him, the reaſons of thoſe who maintained that peo- 
p'e ought to ſubmit with patience to the tyrannical 
yoke of their lawful ſovereign ; and before he replies 
to them (40), he muſters up the arguments of the con- 


of his 6th chap- trary party, built upon this fundamental principle, 


that the authority of the people is _— to that of 
Kings. A republica, unde ortum habet regia poteſtas, 
rebus exigentibus Regem in jus wocari poſſe, & ft ſanita- 
tem reſpuat principatu ſpoliari, neque ita in Principem 


jura poteflatis tranſlulit, ut nom fibi majorem reſervarit 
(47) Mariana, de pgzeftatem (41). This is his favourite Theſis, which he be- 


ſtows two whole chapters to prove (42). After he has 
produced the arguments on both fides, he pronounces ; 
iſt. that, according to the common opinion of divines 
and philoſophers, every private perſon has a right to 
take away the life of a Prince who with open force, 
and without the publick conſent of the nation, has 
made himſelf maſter of the ſovereign power: Perimi 
a quocungque, vita & principatu ſpoliari poſſe (43). 2. 
That if a Prince, who is legally created or a legitimate 
ſucceſſor of his anceſtors, overturns religion and the 
publick laws, without yielding to the remonſtrances of 
the nation, the people ought to rid themſelves of him 
by the molt ſure methods. 3. That the ſhorteſt and 
ſureſt method of getting rid of him, is to aſſemble the 
ſtates, and diſpoſſeſs him that aſſembly, and there to 
give orders to take up arms againſt him, if ſuch a pro- 
ceeding be neceſſary to put an end to his tyranny, 4. 
That they may lawfully put ſuch a Prince to death, 
and that every private perſon who has courage enough 
for ſuch an enterpriſe, has a right to kill him. Prin- 
ciſem publicum hoſtem declaratum ferro perimere, eadem- 
gue facultas eſio cuicungue priwato, qui ſpe impunitatis 
abjecta, neglecta ſalute in conatum juvandi rempublicam 
ingredi voluerit (44). 5. That if the ſtate is not to 
be prevailed upon to take ſuch meaſures, and not- 
withſtanding that. it appears that the people would 
gladly rid themſelves of their tyrant, any private 

rſon may lawfully put him to death, in order to fa- 
tisfy the deſires of the people: gui vis publicis favens 
eum perimere tentavit, baudguaguam inique eum feciſſe 
exiſtimabo (45). 6. That the judgment of one pri- 
vate perſon, or of ſeveral, is not ſufficient to warrant 


ſuch an attempt ; but that the perſon who engages 


in it ovght to regulate his meaſures by the general 
voice of the people, and even conſult men of gravity 
and learning. Negue enim id in cujuſdam privati arbi- 
trio ponimus : non in multorum, niſi publica vox populi 
adfit, viri eruditi & graves in confilium adbiben- 
tur (46). 7. That it muſt be owned that there is 
more courage in making an open inſurrection againſt 
the tyrant ; but that it is not leſs prudent to attack him 
clandeſtinely, and accompliſh his ruin by ſecret ſnares. 
Eft quidem majoris wirtutis & animi ſimultatem aperte 
exercere, palam in hoſtem reipublice irruere: ſed non 
minoris prudentiæ, fraudi & infidiis locum captare, quod 
fine motu contingat, minori certe periculo publico atque pri- 
vato (47). 
in his palace with open force, or to form a conſpiracy 
againſt him ; he would have open war, artifice, frauds, 
treaſons, to be equally warrantable ; and, he adds, if 
they do not loſe their lives in the attempt, they deſerve 
as long as they live to be revered as —＋ if they 
die they are victims acceptable to God and Man, and 
their efforts deſerve immortal praiſes. Aut in apertam 
vim prorumpitur ſeditione fucta armiſque publice ſumptis 
$'% +5 aut majori cautione, fraude & infidiis pereunt, 
uno aut paucis in ejus caput occulte conjuratis, ſuoque pe- 
riculo reipublice incolumitatem redimere ſatagentibuz. 
Quod fi evaſerint, inſtar magnorum Heroum in omni vi- 


ta ſuſpiciuntur: fi ſecus accidat, grala ſuperis, grata 


homintbus hoſtia cadunt, mobili conatu ad omnem poſteri- 
tatis memoriam illuſtrati. Itague aperta wi & ani, 
poſſe occidi tyrannum, ſive impetu in regiam facto, five 
commiſſa pugna in confeſſo el. Sed & dblo atque infidiis 


exceptum (48). 8. That although there ſeems to be (43) Ldem, ibid 


no difference betwixt an aſſaſſin who kills with the 
point of a dagger, and a Man who adminiſters poiſon, 
yet, becauſe Chriſtianity has aboliſhed the Athenian 
laws, by which criminals were ordered to ſwallow a 
poiſoned draught, Mariana does not approve of the 
method of diſpatching a tyrant by mixing poiſon 
with his food, but adviſes where recourſe is had to 
poiſon, that it be applied either to his cloaths or the 
ſaddle upon which he ſat. Ergo me aufore neque 
noxium medicamentum hofli detur, negue lethale venenum 
in cibo & potu temperetur in ejus perniciem. Hoc tamen 
temperamento uti, in hac quidem diſputatione licebit, fi 
non ifſe qui perimitur venenum haurire cogitur, quo 
intimis medullis concepto pereat: ſed exterius ab alia 
adhibeatur, nibil adjuvante es qui perimendus eft. Ni- 
mirum cum tanta vis eft veneni, ut ſella eo aut weſte 
delibuta vim interficiendi habeat (49). 

Such is the ſyſtem of this Jeſuit; the laſt article of 
which is extremely impertinent. It is a ridiculous 
diſtinction, for a perſon who not only ſwallows a poi- 
ſon miſtaking it for laudable nouriſhment, does not 
any way contract the guilt of thoſe who deſtroy them- 
ſelves; notwithſtanding which it is for the ſake of 
ſparing the tyrant ſo great a crime, that Mariana is 
againſt adminiſtring his poiſon in his meat or drink. 
Crudele exiſtimarunt, atque @ Chriſtianis moribus alie- 
num, quantumvis flagitiis coopertum eo adigere hominem, 
ut fibi ipfi manus afferat pugione in viſcere adacto aut 
lethali veneno in cibo aut patu temperato. Perinde enim 
eſt, neque minus bumanitatis legibus, jurique nature con- 
trarium: quo in vilam ſuam ſawire vetatur omnibus. 
Negamus ergo hoſtem, quem fraude dedimus perimi poſſe, 
veneno inter fici jure (50). Beſides, if it were true that 
a man was guilty of ſelf- murder for ſwallowing a poi- 
ſon without knowing it, he would be no leſs fo for 


(46) Item, ibid. 


He adviſes therefore, either to attack him (47) Ibid. cap, ,, 


pag. 65. 


Page 64. 


67. 


Fo! Mariana, 
ibid. pag. 60. 


putting on a poiſoned ſhirt; and yet Mariana without 


any ſcruple conſents to the poiſoning of his. cloaths, 
his ſaddle, or ſuch other things as act from without 
inwardly, Wherefore I ſay this Jeſuic's eighth article 
is very unworthy a Man who underſtands the art of 
reaſoning ; and I am ſurprized that an author of fo 
much good ſenſe and ſo well ſeen in Logick, ſhould 
adopt ſuch a puerility, 'This part excepted, a great 
many people perſuade themſelves that his ſyſtem is 
beautifully diſpoſed, that its parts are well connected, 
and that he proceeds in it naturally from one coneluſion 
to another. Suppoſe for once, ſay they, that the King 
holds of the authority of the people as his ſupreme 
tribunal, and that he is accountable to them for his 
conduct, and all the reſt follows of courſe. Thus we 
ſee that the author, who reſuted Mariana, eſtabliſhed a 
quite oppoſite principle, viz. that ſovereign Princes de- 
pend only upon God, to whom alone it belongs to call them 
to account for their adminiſtration (57). 1 ſhall not 
engage my ſelf in diſcuſling this doctrine, it is ſuffi- 

— 9 ! | cient 


(51) Rouſſel, 


51 a 
ch p. 7th of his 


Ari Marlena. 
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(53 


bis 


(52) Coton, Let- 
tre declaratoire de 
la Doctrine des 


Jeſuitet, page 8, 
9. 


MAR 


eſpecially in France, to a thouſand cutting reproaches H, and vety mortifying inſults, 


cient for me to obſerve that as Mariana's doctrines are 
very pernicious to the publick good, it were to be 
wiſhed he had rather reaſoned leſs concluſively, than 
have purſued the conſequences of his principle with 
all the art of a good logician, See above remark [S 
of the article LoyoLa. he 70 
.. ++. It expoſed the Feſfuitts ....to a thouſand 
pl. reproaches.) The Papiſts and Proteſta neo 
upon them in emulation of one another, upon occaſion 
of theſe doctrines of Mariana's, and eſpecially after 
the horrible treaſon of Ravaillac ; for they ſaid that 
the reading of Mariana's book had inſpired that cruel 
Aſſaſſin with the infamous deſign of murdering Henry 
the 4th. It was for this reaſon that Father Coton 
bliſhed a letter, which he had wrote to Mary de 
edicis the relict of that Prince, wherein he quotes 
ſome celebrated Jeſuites who taught a doctrine quite 
oppoſite to Mariana's. But this was not all, for he 
maintained that the book of this Spaniſh Jeſuite was, 
in the year 1606, condemned in one of their Congre- 
gations. I ſhall quote his own words (52). © Where- 
©* fore ſince this was the opinion, and theſe the 
% maxims of thoſe grave and eminent doctors of our 
« ſociety, what blot could the particular opinion of 
« Mariana throw upon the reputation of a whole 
« order, which, according to its inſtitution, being 
« extremely jealous of the ſacred decrees of the 
« Church, and bearing a great reſpe& to the power 
4% and authority of Kings, who with regard to their 
„ temporal privileges depend on God alone, has 
long ſince djſowned the Levities of an extravagant 
« pen, and particularly in the provincial * 
«© of France, held at Paris in the year 1606, where, 


„ beſides, the Reverend Father Claudius Aquaviva 


53) See the 
following re- 
mark. 


(54) Coton, Ler- 
tre Declaratoir e, 
page 13, 


(55) Reponſe A. 
eftque a 
i· Coton, 
34. 


« General of our company was requeſted, that thoſe 
„ who had wrote to the prejudice of the Crown of 
« France ſhould be reſtrained and their books ſup- 
« preſſed; which the foreſaid Reverend Father has 
« from that time executed with great earneſtneſs and 
© exactneſs, extremely grieved that through inadver- 
e tency, in his abſence, and without his having ſeen 
„ the work, they had made uſe of his approbation : 
„ the words which he uſed in his reply are as fol- 
„low (53) : We have approved of the judgment 
and care of your congregation, and it has given us 
«« a great deal of vexation that this never appeared till 
« after the publication of ſuch books: which however 


« e have forthwith ordered to be corrected, and ſhall 


„ henceforth take the molt exact care to prevent the 
„like miſtakes for the future. In the mean time it is 
«« certain, that one would ſcarcely be able to procure 
„ one copy of Mariana's book, were it not for the per- 
« nicious liberality of the -heirs of Wechel, whom 
«© we know to be of the pretended reformed religion, 
„ who have cauſed it to be printed at their own 
«« expence, not ſo much as we may eaſily Jy 
« with a view of ſerving the —— as of prejudi- 
« cing our ſociety by means of one of its members.” 
As to Ravaillac's having been prompted to the murder 
of the King by Mariana's book, he aſſerts in the ſame 
letter that the honourable Houſe of Parliament knew 
„by the repeated depoſitions of the wretched cri- 
« minal that Mariana had not in the leaſt contri- 
„ buted to that execrable parricide, and that it was 
„ not poſlible he ſhould, conſidering that the crimi- 
% nal had not a ſufficient knowledge of the language 
« in which that book was wrote to be able to read it. 
« Which betrays, /ays Father Coton, the uncharitable 
intention of thoſe who ſpread it abroad that he had it 
4 all by heart (54).” F. Coton in another book returns 
to the charge. The French Hereticks, lays he (55), 
« would have it that Mariana had induced Ravaillac 
* to give the unhappy and execrable blow, as he had 
* his whole book by heart. In anſwer to which, I 
« am ready to ſtake my honour and life, that Ravaillac 
« neither ſaw, nor ever ſo much as heard the name of 
«© Mariana, except when they aſked him if he had 
« ever read his book : and he anſwered, that he had 
« not, nor knew what it was; witneſs the reverend 
Father Coeffeteau ; witneſs alſo the verbal proceſs 
„which has been drawn up of that affair. Whence 
« we may infer what calumny is capable of when it 


Vol. VII. 


which 


« is maintained with impudence ; for though there is 
% nothing more falſe than to ſay, that this wretch had 
* not ſo much as ſeen the cover of Mariana's book, ſome 
„of the vulgar believe, from hearſay, that he had 
« fludied it from one end to the other, as I have ſaid 
* above. I ſhall add, that even though Ravaillac had 
«« read it ; nevertheleſs it is a great falſhood, that Ma- 
riana inſtructed him in the murder and parricide 
which this wretched creature committed ; which 
however the ſlanderer, both in this place and through 
the whole libel endeavours to make men believe. On 
the contrary, it were in ſome meaſure tobe wiſhed, 
that Ravaillac had read Mariana, provided he could 
have read him: for, as Gretſerus ſhews,it is an expreſs 
principle of Mariana's, that one particular perſun 
cannot warrantably put a powerful Prince to death, 
of his own private authority.” F. Coton is miſtaken. 
Mariana's book was very apt to inſpire the attempt of 
aſſaſſinating Henry IV; for one might find in it an ap- 
probation of Jaques Clement's action; and that if the 
voice of the people, and the advice of ſome learned 
men concurred, in — a Prince oppreſſes reli- 
gion, a private perſon may kill him. If you join theſe 
two things together, you may infer from them, that 
the aſſaſſination of Heury 1V was a juſt action; for if 
Henry III, who was a thorough-paced Roman Catho- 
lic, oppreſſed the Catholic faith, by exerting himſelf 
in behalf of the rights of a heretic Prince, who was 
to ſucceed him, we may judge in general, that every 
Prince who favours the heretics is an opprefſor of the 
true religion. But if it is lawful to kill an oppreſſor 
of the true religion, it is doubtleſs lawful to put out of 
the way one, who would overthrow it as ſoon as he can ; 
for it is againſt the rules of prudence to allow the evil 
to grow to that height, that it becomes difficult to cure 
it: we ought to be beforehand with it, and attack it 
while it is yet weak. Beſides, by the voice of the 
people, one does not underitand the common ſen- 
timent of all the individuals; it is ſufficient, that in 
every city, there be ſeveral perſons who join their 
voices for certain things. Now it is not to be 
doubted, but the Kingdom of France was full of people, 
who were ſuſpicious that Henry IV defigned as ſoon 
as poſſible to eltabliſh the Reformed Religion, and that 
it was only with this view that he engaged him- 
ſelf in a war with the Houſe of Auſtria. Thus Ra- 
vaillac, in reaſoning upon Mariana's principles, and 
giving them, as is commonly practiſed, a ſenſe of ac- 
commodation, might very naturally believe that he had 
as much reaſon upon his fide as Clement had. He 
found but too many men of learning, and, in his way 
of judging, of great prudence, to confirm him in his 
2 deſign; and that for the good of the Catho- 
ic Religion. You will find in the remark [K] his 
reply to thoſe, who demanded for what reaſons he 
had committed that aſſaſſination: and you muſt take 
notice, that he declared before the judges, that his 
deſign of killing the King aro/e from hence, that this 


433 


Prince would not ( though he had it in his power to do 


it ) reduce thoſe of the pretended Reformed Religion to 
the Catholic, Apoſtolical, and Roman Church (56) ; 
and becauſe he had heard that the King defigned to make 
war upon the Pope, and transfer the Holy See to Paris (57) : 
for to make war againſt the Pope, ſaid he (58), was to 
make war again God, foraſmuch as the Pope was God, 
and God the Pope. | 


I met with ſome things, which deſerve to be inſerted 


here, in a Catholic writer, who refuted the declaratory 443+ 


letter of F. Coton by a book intitled Anti- Coton (59). 
„This book of Mariana's, /ays he (60), having been 

firſt printed at Toledo, was brought into France 
about eight years ago, it was preſented to the 
„King, and the ſeditious parts of it being repreſented 

to him, he ſent for F. Coton, and aſked bim, whe- 
ther or not he approved of that doctrine. That 
Jeſuit, who is very pliant on occafion, and knows 
how to accommodate himſelf to the times, ſaid 
that he did not approve of it at all. Purſuant 
to this anſwer, his Majeſty, by the advice of 
Servin- his Advocate General, commanded Coton 
to write againſt it: but he excuſed himſelf from 
that office, knowing very well that he could 


«6 not 


5 R 


(56) Mercure 
Frangois, tom. Is 
fol. 440. See alſs 
fol. 442 verſe. 


(57) Ibid. fol. 
442 verſo, 


59) That works 

as been falſely 
aicribed to Peter 
du Moulin the 
Miaiſter. 


(60) Anti-Coron, 
printed in the 


year 1610, page» 
13, 13. 
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(61! Pag. m. 37. 
See alſo the Re- 
Ply of the Anti- 
Coton, pap. 54. 


(62) See his Veſ- 
Pertilio Hæretico- 
Politicus. F. Co 
ton ſeaks of it 
in his Lettre De- 
elatoire. pag. 7. 
and in his Re- 
Ponſe Apologe- 
tige, pag. 33. 


(63) Herman. 

Conringius, de 

Reg ne Hiſpan. 

apud Pope- 

B. unt, Cenſura 

Autorum, pag · 
1 


MAR 


which are every day renewed, which will always laſt, which Hiſtorians will be fond of 
copying from one another, and which appear ſo much the more plauſible, that it was 
printed with ample approbations [ IJ. It was given out that Ravaillac had derived from 


« not write againſt it, without oppoſing the General 
« of the Order, the Provincial of Toledo, and a body 
« of Jeſuits who had approved of that book. In the 
% mean time, while he ſees, that by the King's death, 
« the Jeſuits become univerſally hated, and finds the 
« Court of Parliament and the Sorbonne very preſſing up- 
** on him, he has wrote a declaratory epiſtle, in which he 
« ſeemingly condemns Mariana; but in ſuch ſoft and 
* ſcrupulous terms, that it plainly appears he was 
afraid of offending him; for he calls it no worſe 
„ than the levity of an extravagant pen, inſtead of ac- 
« cuſing the author of hereſy, and a perfidious cruel 
* treaſon, and his doctrine of impiety, and enmity 
© to both God and man. Nay, though he had taken 
« Mariana to taſk, as he ought, it would ſtill have 
«« been (as the Abbe du Bois ſays) playing the Phyſi- 
« cian upon a dead man; he ſhould have wrote when 
« the King commanded him, and not have allowed 
„ that opinion to take root in the people's minds, 
„ which a few years afterwards coſt him his life.” 
F. Coton reckons up no fewer than eight falſhoods 
in this relation. See his apologetic reply to the Anti- 
Coton (61). But the French Jeſuits were not the only 
ſuffererers, upon account of their brother Mariana; 
thoſe of Germany bore their part of the ſtorm, as ap- 
pears from the apology which James Gretſerus was 
obliged to publiſh (62). I ſhall beg leave to add this 
paſſage in Conringius. Prodiit & alius ejus (Ma- 
rianæ) libellus, De Inſtitutiore Regis, multa præclara 
continent, in quo liberrime judicat, quomodo Reges inſti- 
tuendi fint. Non dubitavit autem & aperte guogur de- 
cere, fi Rex wel anathemate tattus vel excommunicatus, 
ac nonnihil receſſit a Romana Ecclefia, licere in illum 
gladio, igne ſcilicet animadvertere. Ea tamen pietate 
wvideri woluit, ut dixerit, Regem veneno tolli non licere, 
quaſi vero. Combuſtus vero hic eft liber ob talem dictri- 
nam horrendam Pariſiis, & coacti fuere Jeſuitæ diſſenſum 
profiteri Non dubitavit & Mariana Sicarium Hen- 
rici IV Regis Galliz inter Sanctos memorare (63). i. e. 
„There was alſo publiſhed another book of his 
„ (Mariana's) De Inftitutione Regis, which contained 
* a great many excellent things, and in which he 
«« gives his opinion with great freedom, in what man- 
« ner Kings ought to be inſtituted. He was ſo bold 
„as openly to declare, that if a King lay under an 
% anathema, or was excommunicated, or had departed 
« never ſo little from the Romiſb Church, it was law- 
« ful to put him to death either with the ſword or fire. 
« However, he affected an air of piety, ſo far as to 
« ſay, that it was not lawful to take away the life 
of a King by poiſon. This book, upon account of 
% ſuch a horrible doctrine, was burnt at Paris, and 
* the Jeſuits were obliged to declare their diſappro- 
«*« bation of it. Beſides, Mariana did not ſeruple to 
«© reckon the murderer of Henry IV of France among 
* the Saints.” [I believe Conringius is here miſtaken in 
two places. Mariana does not aſſert that it is law- 
ful to kill a Prince who has departed never ſo little 
from the Romiſh Communion, or who is ſimply ex- 
communicated ; and as his book was publiſhed up- 
wards of ten years before the death of Henry IV, he 
could not poſſibly make mention of Ravaillac in it. If 


in his other books he had diſtinguiſhed that monſter as 


(64) Seckendorf, 
Hift. Lutberan. 
lib. 3. pag. 332» 
num. 68. 


a ſaint, the enemies of the ſeſuits would not have failed 
to have reproached them with it, as often as they re- 
preſented to them the ſeditious maxims of Mariana, af- 
ter ſuch other books were publiſhed. But 1 cannot 
think they ever did ſo. People have always made 
a great difference betwixt Ravaillac and Clement. The 
latter has been publicly approved of, and has even 
been honoured with Panegyrics ; the other never was 
to my knowledge. 'The reaſon of this is plain enough : 
Henry the zd lay under the ſentence of excommunication 
when he was killed; but Henry the 4th was reconciled 
to the Pope a long time before his Aſſaſſination. 
Upon this occaſion I mult obſerve that Mr. Sec- 
kendorf has afforded matter of cenſure againſt himſelf, 
He pretends that Mariana's doctrine conſiſts in this, 
that any private perſon, animated either by his own 
zeal or the orders of the Pope, may attempt the 
life of heretick Kings. His words are (64), Dudum 


it 


male audiit Jeſuitarum Societas propter doctrinam 
oh. Marianæ, itidem Feſuitæ Hiſpani, aliorumgque, 
gui flatuerunt, licitum, immo laudabile e, fi quis, pri- 
watus licet aut ſubditus, Regem aut Principem hereticum, 
mandatu Pontificis, vel etiam ex eh religionis quovis 
modo & medio tollat. But it is certain that Mariana ad- 
heres to the general poſition, without ſaying any thing 
in particular, either concerning heretick Princes, or 
rmiſſions, or di ſpenſations from the Court of Rome; 
bis maxims are applicable to all nations and all ty- 
rants: He does not exclude from the practice of his 
rules ſuch Proteſtants as ſhould find themſelves oppreſ- 
ſed by a tyrannical government; he as little excludes 
the Mahometans and Heathens: He manages the 
queſtion juſt as Ariſtotle would have done it: and I 
do not ſee what Milton, and the numerous party of 
thoſe who are of his way of thinking, could find to 
obje& againſt the Hypotheſis of this Spaniard, unleſs 
they ſhould condemn his preamble in favour of Jaques ($5) See why 
Clement; but that preamble is not the doctrine which —— 1d above 
he lays down, it only ſhews by means of conſequen- g — , 
ces to what uſe the author would have his maxims that Gretfrus 
applied (65). has made it ap- 
17 ] 7 2. printed with ample approbations.) Peter Fear that there 
de Onna, Provmcial of the Friars of the redemption ecÞ any meet 
of captives, having peruſed and examined it by the this of Maris. 
King of Spain's orders, commended it and judged that na's. See alſo the 
it deſerved to be printed. The author obtained of his bol intitld, 
Catholick Majeſty a privilege for ten years. Stephen oe my ey 
Hojeda a Jeſuit Viſitor of the province of Toledo, n 
being authorized by the General of the Order, permit- #91» Romaine (ur 
ted the book to be publiſhed, after having received a /2 de] 4s 
good character of it from ſome learned and grave 5, © ee. 
Jeſuits. The author of the Anti-Coton makes the beſt Ef ces gui 
he can of this, in order to impute this author's doc- gen —— 
trine to the whole fraternity. ** And to ſhew, /ays ed t Genera 
« Le (66), that this is not the opinion of a few Jeſuits, 1627, pag. 257, 
«© before Mariana's book there is prefixed the appro- **© | 
te bation and licenſe of Aquaviva the General of the 66 Ae Cue, 
order, and Stephen Hojeda viſitor of the Society of pag. m. 11, 12, 
« Jeſuits in the province of Toledo. What is yet 
« more, in the ſame licenſe it is expreſsly ſaid (*), “) Quippe ap- 
* that before the ſaid permiſſion was granted, thoſe Þ!*%atos privs « 
0 books of Mariana's had been approved of by men of | 2 54 
« learning and gravity, belonging to the order of Je | a moſtro ordines 
« ſuits. Whence it follows that even though the 
General Aquaviva had been ſurprized in that affair 
* (as F. Coton, who forges letters of this Aquaviva's 
« to his own mind, would make us believe) yet the 
«« Viſitor and the Jeſuit doctors, who examined the 
*« book before it was printed, could not have any ſur- 
«« prize or inadvertency to plead.” I ſhall quote F. Co- 
ton's reply, in which you will find ſomething very 
ſurprizing. The author of the calumny calls the 
« anſwer of Cardinal Aquaviva in queſtion ; but the 
« tenor of it inſerted in the margin () will ſhew that ( As ea pre 
« do not impoſe upon the world as he does. And rs." E 
« as to the Doctors, whom he makes ſo much noiſe 1 
* about, who approved of Mariana's book, there are ei: re/pmde, 
only three of them, a ſmall number in compariſon Probamus judi- 
„ with thirty or forty who have approved of thirteen 4 ac dun 
„or fourteen books wrote by our ſociety, which teach oh, . 
« and maintain principles quite oppoſite to Mariana's, ha wee wy 
conformably to the Council of Conſtance. And if 4% bujuſmidi 
* the authority of the Reverend General muſt be al- 2% librerum tan- 
« Jedged upon this occaſion, is it not inore conſider- 4" tienen - 
« able in the licenſes, which it has given to a great 22 * 
number of authors to publiſh what is mentioned mengar: iin, 
above, than in that ſingle one, ſo much reproached, & in peferum ut 
which it gave to Mariana (67).“ caweantur jerts 
What is ſurprizing in theſe words is, that F. Coton „, 5 — 4 
acknowledges that General Aquaviva approved of Ma- „s. 4 
riana's book, and gave it a licenſe to be printed. For 
this does not appear before the work : we find only (67) Coton. Re- 
that the Viſitor, authoriſed by a ſpecial commiſſion 77. — 
from the General, gave a permiſſion to print it. This * 1 
proves no more than that General Aquaviva had con- 
ferred upon the Viſitor the office of licenſing or ſup- 
prefling books wrote by the Jeſuits ; in conſequence of 
which power the Viſitor gave his conſent to the publi- 
cation of Mariana's book. But it does not imply — 
I 
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it the execrable deſign which he executed 


againſt the life of Henry IV, and that he had 


confeſſed it in his examination. This was publickly contradicted [XK]. Another treatiſe 
of the ſame Jeſuit's has made a good deal of noiſe ; it is that in which he takes notice of 


the General either knew that Mariana had wrote de 
inflitutione principis, or that this book contained any 
rnicious doctrine. In every country there are cen- 
of books, who exerciſe that office either by the 
authority of the Prince, or of Biſhops, &c. If theſe 
cenſors approve of a heretical doctrine, are we to con- 
clude that the Prince or the Prelate, from whom they 
received their commiſſion, approves of that hereſy ? 
By no means ; unleſs it appear either that they had 
communicated the manuſcript to their conſtituent be- 
fore it was approved of, or that their approbation had 
been ratified. It is very ſtrange that neither Coton 


(63) Richeome, nor Richeome (68) have made uſe of this argument. 
Examen Catego- Eudzmon Joannes, of the ſame fraternity, was more 


rigue du Libelle 
Ani Coton, chap. 
19+ Page 168, 


169. 


uick. ſighted than they in this reſpect. He made 
the following reply to the author of the Anti. Coton: 
Pag. 15 Afir ma Marianæ librum à Generali Societatis 
atque à Provinciali Toletano approbatum fuiſſe : pag. 23 
Apolougiam meam pro Henrico Garneto editam efſe cum ap- 
probatione Præpoſiti Generalis, Utrumque mendacium eft. 
Nam moderatoren noftri libros non recognoſcunt ipfi : ſed 
aliis tradunt recognaſcendus; qui fi tos probaverint, tum 
demum poteftatem edendi faciunt. . . . . Neque difficilis 
eft forma diplomatis, quod legitur in libro Mariane, cujus 
edendi ar agg Generalis non fecit, ſed Vifitator, non, 
ut tu ſcribis, Provincialis, cui partes in ea re ſuas Gene- 
ralis delegarat, ut , liber is defignatis eam ad rem Theo- 
bogis ya. owed imprimendi ejus facultatem dare poſ- 


(by ) Eudæmon ſet (69). 'The true way to render Aquaviva acceſſary 
Joannes, in Con- to the horrid doctrines of Mariana, would be to prove, 


futatione Anti- 
Cotont, pag. 52. 


that after having known that his deputy or commiſ- 
ſioner had given a licenſe to print them, he approved 
of it, and agreed that Mariana ſhould publiſh his book 
without ſuppreſling any part of it. But the Jeſuits took 
care not to be caught here. 'They advertiſed the pub- 


(70) Richeome, lick (70) that their General, upon notice given him 
Examen Apolo- by Richeome in the year 1599, and the Feſuits in 


getique de! Anti- 
Coton, page 163. 


(71) Idem. 


France, ordered that Mariana's book ſhould be corrected, 
and, ſay they (71), there would not have been one copy 
extant which had not undergone proper correction, if the 
Hereticks, who imagined they ſhould find their account in 
it, had not immediately reprinted it. They publiſhed 


(72) See above, à fragment of Aquaviva's letter upon that ſubject (72), 


_ quotation (53), 
as alſo quotati- 


on (66) [A]. 
7 Eudæmon 


futatione Anti - 
Coton, cap. 1. 


pag. 39. 


ude mon 
oannes, the de- 
eree of the Ge- 
neral of the le- 
ſuits is inſerted 
iter theſe words, 


and even the General Mandate which he diſpatched to 
all the Colleges of the Jeſuits, by which he forbid 
them to publiſh or teach any doctrine which had the 


the 


this whole affair (75). 

[X] It was given out that Ravaillac had derived 
from it the execrable deſign which he executed againſt the 
life of Henry the 4th, and that he had confeſſed it in his 
examination. This «vas publickly contradiated] The 
paſſages quoted from F. Coton in remark [H] would 
be a ſufficient proof of this; however I ſhall add ſome- 
thing to it. We find Ravaillac's examination in the 
French Mercury (76), but not a word of Mariana. 
We find that, during the two days in which he was 
kept under a guard in the hotel de Raix, when he was 
aſked what had induced him to that willany, he anſwer- 
ed, “that it was the ſermons which he had heard, 
hence he had learnt the reaſons why it was ne- 
*« ceſlary to kill the King. Likewiſe when he was 
« interrogated whether it was lawful to hill a tyrant, 
** be diſcovered a thorough knowledge of all the evaſions 
and diftinfions of that queſtion, and it wwas eaſy to 
„ ſee that he had been carefully inſtructed in the ſub- 
« jet: for in every other article in Divinity he wwas ig- 
norant and weak, ſometimes ſaying one thing, and in 
* the next breath denying it.“ This is by no means any 
proof that he had read Mariana's book ; for he might 
have learnt all the principles of this Spaniſh Jeſuit ei- 
ther by word of mouth, or by the reading of ſeveral 
other performances, whether in print or manuſcript. 
This propoſition may poſſibly enough be very true: 
Such a one is perſectly acquainted with Mariana's 
„% maxims, and for all that he does not know that 
„ there ever was an author of that name.” Where- 
fore to make it appear that Ravaillac had read this 
Jeſuit's book, there muſt be ſtronger reaſons given than 
this, that he was atquainted with his doctrine; there 
mutt be other arguments than this paſſage in the French 


mercury (77). ** Becauſe Ravaillac in all his anſwers (77) Tom. 1, 
to the queſtions which the Archbiſhop of Aix, the ***' +57* 


e preacher Coeffeteau, and ſeveral others, had put to 
him during his impriſonment for the parricide which 
„he had committed, had cunningly defended himſelf 
« with the maxims of Mariana, and others who have 
«« wrote that it was lawful to kill tyrants ; vpon the 
% day of that execution (78), the Court, before they 
* proceeded anew to prohibit ſuch books, thought pro- 
«« per that the faculty of Divinity ſhould deliberate upon 
„it, and enjoined the Dean and Syndic, &c.” Obſerve 
that though it had been ever ſo certain that the AC 


(75) In Diſſerta« 


tronibus Hiſtoricts 
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( 8) Viz. that of 


leaſt tendency to the ruin of Princes (73). Prepofitus 
Joannes, in Cen- Generalis cum de Marianæ libro à Patribus Provinciæ 
Francize accepiſſet, reſpondit ; Primum collaudare ſe ſtu- 
dium, judiciumque Provinciz ; deinde zgerrime tuliſſe, 
quod libri ii ante emiſſi eſſent, quam ejus rei quicquam 
ad ſe deferretur. Cæterum, & ubi primum rem ac- 
cepiſſet, mandaſſe uti corrigetur, & ſedulo daturum 
operam, ne quid ejuſmodi in poſterum accideret. Ne- 
que eo contentus ( cogit enim me importunitas tua offerre 
in vulgus ea, que Societatis legibus * non oporte- 


ret) decretum etiam addidit vehemens 


grave; ne 


quis e noſtris hominibus aut publice quicquam ſeriberet, 
doceretue; aut privatim conſilii cuiguam daret, quod in 
principum perniciem ulla ratione vergeret. Quod, quia 
vulgandi ejus Præpoſitus Generalis mihi poteſtatem fecit, 
(74) In the book 10%, ejus verbis adſcribam (74). i. e. ** The General, 
2 having received an account of Mariana's book from 
** the Jeſnits of the province of France, anſwered; 
in the firſt place that he commended the diligence and 
* judgment of the province; in the next place that he 


«c 
66 
46 
cc 
«6 
46 
46 


took it very ill, that thoſe books ſhould haue been pub- 
liſhed before he had any notice given him of the matter. 
But that, as ſoon as be had been informed of them, 
he had given orders to corre them, and that he would 
exert himſelf that nothing of that kind ſhould happen 
in time to come. And not contented with this (for 
your importunity _ me to expoſe to the public, 
what by the laws of our ſociety ought to be con- 
cealed) he laid ſtrong and heavy charges upon us by 


a decree, that none of our ſociety ſhould preſume ei- 


ther to write or teach publickly, or privately to 
give any advice, which might have the leaſt ten- 


*« dency to the deſtruction of Princes. Which decree, 
as our General has given me leave, I ſhall ſubjoin 
in his own words.” See the refleftions which 


George Hornius Profeſſor at Leyden bas made upon 


ſaſſin had never read Mariana, yet the Remonſtrance 
which the Abbe du Bois made the Jeſuits from the 
pulpit was by no means impertinent. They com- 
plained of it to the Queen, and accuſed that Abbe ; 


65 
40 


cc 
6.4 
«6 
«c 
«6 
66 
66 


that during the Octaves after the holy Sacrament, 
when he preached againſt Mariana and other authors, 
upon this queſtion, whether it was lawful to kill ty- 
rants, he exhorted the Jeſuits /o take ſpecial care for 
the future that no author who might give offence to the 
crown of France might come abroad with the name of 
their ſociety, and the approbation of their ſuperiors, if 
they would not wilfully expoſe themſelves to dangers, 
awhich all their prudence firengthened with the autho- 
rity of their truſty friends would not be able to awoid. 
Theſe are the chief articles of the accuſation, upon 
which they complained to the Queen, that ſuch Re- 
monſtrances were deſigned to ſtir up a ſedition a- 
gainſt the Jeſuits. The Biſhop of Paris was com- 
miſſioned to hear what the ſaid Abbe had to reply 
to this accuſation ; he ſaid in his defence that it was 
neither paſſion nor enmity, nor ſpite againſt the Je- 
ſuits, or any other perſons, which had moved him 
to preach in that manner ; but the dreadful horror 
and inexpreſſible grief which he felt from the aſto- 
niſhing death of his gracious maſter, and the pro- 
bable danger which the King and Queen were in, 
as long as thoſe curſed books of Mariana and other 
authors were in people's hands : the Biſhop upon 
this diſmiſſed him, after having gently »dmonithed 
him to live in good terms with all the other ſer- 
vants of God, and eſpecially with the Jeſuits ; and 
to continue to inculcate the obedience due to the 
King and Queen, and to praiſe the high merits of 


the deceaſed King, without giving offence to any (79) Ibid. pag, 


& body (79).” 
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the faults in the government of his ſociety [L], but his brethren do not agree that he ever 


wrote any ſuch piece [ 


Father Simon found his Comments upon the Scripture wor- 


thy of his approbation [N]. I have forgot to obſerve that it was partly owing to his 


[LI The book in which he takes notice of the faults in 
the government of his bee While he was detain- 
ed in priſon by the Duke of Lerma for the reaſons 

2 In remack which I have mentioned above (80), all his papers 
EJ were examined by Francis Soſa Biſhop of Oſma and 
Counſellor of ſtate, who had orders to deſtroy all the 
manuſcripts which he ſhould find there, in which the 
King's indolence and the arts of the Duke of Lerma 
were animadverted upon. That Prelate found a book 
wrote with Mariana's own hand, de! Govierno de la 
Compania de Jeſus, in which the author repreſented 
the fatal evils, with which the company was threatned, 
if ſhe did not correct the diſorders of her government: 
upon which ſubject he ſuggeſted very good advices. 
The Biſhop of Oima made no ſeruple to communicate 
this manuſcript to his friends, and to allow them to 
take copies of it. By which means this work fell into 
(81) And parti- the hands of ſome peopie (81), who ſent it into France, 
—_ 123 Ge many, and Italy. It was printed by a French 
Riesa, Domi. bookieller, not only in Spaniſh, in which language it 
nicain, ſurnamed Was originally wrote, but alſo in Latin, French, and 
the Prodixy, up- Italian Aſter it bad reached Rome, the ſeſuite Flo- 
obs nr gg ravanti Confeſlor to Urban the 8th read it and cried 
. heu ! heu ! attum e/! de mobis T efuitis, quando ni- 
din. Giralous, mis vera ſunt que liber hic cantat. i. e. Alas! alas! 
wbi infra, «++ we Jeluits are undone, ſince there is too much truth 
„in what this book ſays.” The General of the Je- 
ſuites ſpared no pains to procure this book to be con- 
N demned, which was at laſt granted to him in the year 
n , 1631 (82). My author quotes ſome paſſages of this 
pro * Ine work of Mariana's. You will find the entire piece in 
7, pag. m. 104, Spaniſh and French in the ſecond volume of the Mer- 
&c. cure Feſuitique printed at Geneva in the year 1630, 
and you may ſee the whole 6th chapter in the Arcana 
Societatis Feſu printed at the ſame place in the year 
1635. F. Alegambe could not paſs this book of 
Mariana's in filence ; he talks of it in the following 
ſtrain. Circumfertur preterea Hiſpanice, Gallice, Ita- 
lice, Latine excuſus Diſcurſus de erroribus, qui in forma 
gubernatioris Societatis Jeſu occurrunt, conſtans 20 Ca- 
pitibus. Burdigalæ per Joannem de Bordeos 1625 in 
8wo, & alibi. Sed is dam illi ſubductus, a malevolo 
2 ad conciliandam Societati invidiam extruſus in 
ucem eſt : adjectis etiam fortaſſe non paucis, ut pronum 
eſt exiſlimare, ab ipſius obſervationibus atque animo alie- 
(83) Alegambe, xo (83). Conringius is greatly miſtaken, when be lays 
pag. 258. col. 2 that Mariana publiſhed this book himſelf. Tantam li- 
bertatem fi. afſumpſit. ut & libellum ediderit de mem- 
(84) Perhaps it ri, (84) Socteratis, quem licet ſupprimerent Jeſuitæ ta- 
hoe yg men in media Roma ediium eſſe conſtat : rariſſimus hodie 
eft inventu (85). Though Conringius ſays it was 

(85) Conringius, printed at Rome, I can ſcarce believe it. 
4 _ Hp : [M] The Feſuit de not agree that he ever wrote any 
EL FEW ſuch piece.) This appeared by a proceſs which they 
Autorum, pag. had in the year 1667, and which made a good deal 
614. of noiſe. Upon the 15th of July of that year, the 
Archbiſhop of Rheims publiſhed a very learned decree, 
againſt two 'T heſes which had been maintained by the 
| Jeſuits of Rheims, and made uſe of Mariana's treatiſe 
(«) Wherefore concerning thoſe things which wanted io be amended (a 
we 2 _ in the ſociety of Jeſuits (86). He ſays (87) that this 
min "hz Spaniſh author, who lived in the times when the con- 
of thor aries r de Auxiliis ſubſiſted, ſhews us the bad ef- 
or morbis, RE N. fects of the liberty which Molina and a great many 
Cx1T, others took of publiſhing their viſions. . . . © Where- 
„fre Mariana in his 4th chapter ſays, that the liberty 
(86) The decree ** of maintaining their own proper opinions have produced 


of Charles Mau- ** their many and daily quarrels with the Dominicans, 
rice le Tellier, «« 


. 55. of | 
Py 2 l 658. 7 better to have acknowledged as their maſters, He 


adds, that, upon occaſion of à book written by F. 

(87) Ibid. pag · Molina on the ſubject of Grace and Free. auill, thoſe 
57. « fathers were greatly diſturbed, and had recourſe to 
* the Inquiſition, and afterwards to the Court of Rome, 

„ where he ſays, hat at the time when he wrote, 4be 

« proceſs was till carried on with a great deal of obſti- 

« nacy and heat; and that though the Jeſuits ſhould 

gain the cauſe, which was ſtill very doubiful, yet it 

«© had coft them many thouſands, and a 5 of ſeve- 

« ral years.” | paſs the other extracts from the ſame 


book, which are inſerted in the decree of that Prelate. 


awhom, as he declares, the Jeſuits had done much 


reflections 


But let me ſee what reply the Jeſuits made to this. 
At firit they advance two or three arguments, after 
which they proceed in this manner (88). * But, wy (33) Rem. 


Lox, without all this reaſoning, I muſt tell you Tn 3 
that that book did not deſerve the honour to be * Reine 
uoted in the Paſtoral of a great Archbiſhop. I pag. m. 17, &.. 
Il give you in two words the hiſtory of it, as it 
is told by our enemies, but in the mean time Iwill 
not vouch for its truth. This manuſcript, ſay they, of 
Mariana's was ſeiſed, at the time when he was carried 
to priſon at Madrid upon account of ancther book 
which he had wrote againſt the alteration of the 
coin, and at which the Spaniſh miniſters, eſpecially 
the Duke of Lerma, took great oſtence. This af- 
fair happened in the year 1609 or 1610; from 
which it appears that the enemies of the Jeſuits 
kept the manuſcript for 15 or 16 years, that is to ſay 
as long as Mariana lived, who could otherwiſe either 
have proved that the performance was none of his, or 
have ſhewn how they bad corrupted it from the ori- 
ginal if it was his. It was not printed till the year 


1625, immediately after the death of this father, which 


happened in the year 1624, when he was upon the 
brink of 90. This circumſtance alone renders that 
book very ſuſpicious, and ſome books areconfidered as 
ſpurious for much weaker reaſons. They who publiſh- 


ed it did it on purpoſe to diſgrace our ſociety z and is 


«c 
«4 
«6 
«6 
«c 
«6 
«c 
«6 
16 
56 


there any room to doubt whether it has not ſuffered 

a great many alterations and additions from their 

hands? But what puts the impoſture out of all doubt 

is, that they have never either produced the original, 

nor told us where it was, though the Jeſuits of thoſe 

days at firſt denied it. Indeed the very paſſage 

which 1s quoted in the Paſtoral, is ſo contrary to 

Mariana's notions upon the ſubject of the congre- 

gation de Auxilits, that he deſerves the imputation 

of madneſs who can believe that it came from him. 

In that paſſage he is made to fay, that the Jeſuits 

would have done much better in the controverſies 
concerning grace (*) io have acknowledged the Domi- (, Pag. 57. 
nicans for their maſters, than to have embroiled 
themielves in quarrels with them: (+) and Mariana (f Mariare 
in nis work De Morte & Immortalitate, which he CPs, v6 
wrote, as he himſelf obſerves when theſe diſputes 64 3 
were at their greateſt height, is ſo eager againſt the 
doctrine of the Thomiſts that Molina could not be 

more ſo.” See the margin (89). 89) Colomies ia 
[N] F. Simon found his comments upon the Scriptures Bie #19146. 


: : Chot = 
worthy of his approbation ] The comment or notes ies page t, 


«ce 
«6 
«6 
«c 
«6 
66 
«6 
66 
«c 


64 


f his 2d edition 
of Mariana upon the old teſtament may alſo be of 9 that we 


great uſe in omg us the literal meaning of the are obliged to 
Scripture ; becauſe he has chiefly applied himſelf to Auger de _— 
find out the proper ſignification of the Hebrew words oe rag F. 
Thus in the beginning of Geneſis he has judiciouſ- Niariand'“ ties- 
ly oblerved that the Hebrew verb bara, which is tiſe concerning 
commonly tranſlated zo create, does not in its proper the reformation 
meaning ſignify to make out of nothing, as molt hag gry 
people believe: and that even the Greek and Latin ſuits, tranfaicd 
authors, who have invented the word /o create in into French. See 
their languages, could not affix that meaning to it, an account of this 
becauſe they were abſolutely unacquainted with what Mr Hay of the 
we at preſent call creation or the production of 3 2 
things out of nothing. Though his notes are very pag. m. 223. 
ſhort, he might have omitted ſeveral obſervations 

which are mere matter of learning, and conduce 

nothing at all to illuſtrate his text. However, theſe 

ſorts of digrefſions rarely occur in him, and we 

may call him one of the moſt judicious Scholiaſts 

that we have upon the Bible. It is true, his know- EF 
ledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages was but (99) — 
moderate ; but his penetrating genius and great ap- T ahn, Uv. 1 
plication in ſome meaſure ſupplied this want. He chap. 12. pag- . 
commonly choſe the beſt meaning, and he is not 426. 


even tedious in the account which he gives of the 


different interpretations (90).“ The ſame author ( g1) Hifoire cui. 
expreſſes himielf in this manner in another work (91): 


igue des prona- 
aux Comments” 


As for Mariana, his notes upon the new teſtament {,,,; du Neve 


ate real expoſitions, in which there appears no leſs 7:#ament, chf. 
« judgment than learning. . (92). It were to be 42. pas. 637 
« wiſhed that the obſervations of that learned man ) Ibid. pas · 
« had not been ſo ſhort. However he ſays a great deal 63. 

is 6 10 


(93) 
f ue 
Teſla 
chap» 


463. 


(94) 
GL 
year 

copy 

ditiot 
1611 
Wect 
here 
Aubr 


95)! 
Rege, 


6. pa 


(1) 1 
ler, 
Fran 


523, 


M AR 


reflections upon Henry III, that his book concerning the inſtitution of a Prince was con- 


demned at Paris [O]. I queſtion whether he was the author of a book de Republica 
Chriſtiana, which a German Writer praiſes greatly [P]. 


437 


03) Hiſtoire Cri- ** in a few words.” See alſo what the ſame author (93) 


a 1 ; Hectore, qui redi exuvias indutus Achillet ; 
tigue du Vieux ſays relating to Mariana's book concerning the Vulgate 


Vel Danaim Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes (96) ! (96) Virgil. An. 
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Teſlament, live 3+ tranſlation of the Bible. lib, 2. ver. 270. £38 

chap, 18. pag · [D] 1! was partly cauing to his refleftions upon Hen. His debaucheries at firſt enervated his courage, and his 14 

463. ry the 34,that his book concerning the inſtitution of a Prince bigotry finiſhed the work by rendring him quite effemi- | 11 
ab burnt at Paris.) This plainly appears from the nate. His brotherhoods of penitents, and their Sack- " 
tenor of the Arret: The Court having ſeen cloth put me in mind of this paſſige in Mr. Des- | 


* the book of John Mariana intitled de Rege & Re- 
(94) By Baltha- “ gis Inflitutione, printed at Mentz (94) and other 
ſir Lippivs in the «« places, which contains ſeveral icandals againſt 
year 1605- My « the late King Henry the 3d of moſt happy memo- 


e « ry; the perſons and eſtates of Kings and ſovereign 


Preaux : 


4 111 


Dans ce ſac ridicule ou Scapin &$enwvelope, 


Je ne reconois plus l. Auteur du Miſantrope. 
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1611, typis «© Princes, and other propoſitions contrary to the ſaid T no longer diſcover, under this Sackcloth, under that x 
Weche/ianis apud e decree ..... the ſaid Court has ordered and does equipage of a falſe penitent, that brave Warriour, who | .*- 
heredes Joannis i order . .. that the ſaid book of Mariana be burnt triumphed over the Proteltants at Jarnac and Mon- " 
Aubrit, «« by the hand of the hangman, before the Church contour, and who by his merit gained the ſuffrages of 4 
« of Paris .. . . given in Parliament June the 8th, the Poles, who made him the ſovereign of a great king- 0 
« 1620.“ If Mariana had contented himſelf with dom. Lima primis obftant, diſſimiles hie wir & ile ger 


ſaying, that Henry the $6, when he arrived at a more puer. But Mariana has not confined himſelf to take 1 
advanced age, ſullied all the glory which he had ac- notice only of this change in Henry the third. (97) At Paris 1 
2 in his youth, no body could bave blamed him; Obſerve however that it was a miſtake to ſay, in 9. N 


or it is certain that no Prince ever became fo unlike the laſt edition of Moreri (97), that he publibed his (98) Pit multa 
his former ſelf than he. 


Felix ſuturus, fi cum primis 
ultima contexuiſſet, talemque ſe Principem preftitiſſet, 
qualis ſub Carolo fratre Rege fuiſſe credebatur adverſus 
perduelliones copiarum belligue dux: qui illi gradus ad 
regnum Poloniæ fuit procerum eus gentis ſuſfragio. Sed 
ceſſerunt prima poſtremis, bonaque juvente major tas 
flagitio obliteravit. Defuncto fratre revocatus in patriam, 


book de Rege & Regis Inſtitutione in order to juſtify the 
aſſaſſination of Hemy the third of France, I'his was 
not by any means his aim. He treated his ſubject ac- 
cording to the full extent of the title of his work. 
What concerns the authority, which he gives to ſub- 
jects over tyrannical Kings, makes but a very ſmall 
part of his book, and he mentions Henry the third 


al.a ingeniose ex- 
cogitata cordate- 
gue prolata, An- 
dreas Carolus, 
Abbas Sangerrgi- 
anus in Ducatu 
Wirtembergico 
Memorab. Ec- 


. * 3 . _ u le. 8. A 
95) Mariana, de Rexque Galliæ renunciatus, omnia in ludibrium wvertit (95). only occaſionally and in a few words. yy 3 7 


Rege, lib. 1. cap» Hector victorious over Patroclus was not more different [P] I queſtion whether he was the author of a book pag. 388. He A. 
6. pag- m. 54+ from his body dragged by the Chariot of Achilles, de Republica Chriſtiana, which a German beiter prai- quotes Selentans | 
than the Duke of Anjou victorious at Moncontour was {z; greatly.) He ſays that it is an excellent work pub- Aug. J. V As 


—— 
— 
— 


pag. 393, ſeg» 


| 
from Henry the 3d beſet with Monks and favourites, liſhed by John Mariana in Spaniſh in the year 1615, 446, 2, Obie ö 


and obliged to quit Paris to the Duke of Guiſe. 


* k 


TE 
* 
— — 
3 — 
— — 

- — 2 
- Y > 


and dedicated to Philip the third King of Spain, and that the book 

that after a great many things ingeniouſly invented which be quotes 
and wiſely ſet forth (98), he gives us a deſcription of is the fame with ; 
the head of a good Prince, together with the juſt uſes _ re 1 | 
of the five external ſenſes. If Mariana the ſeſuite had — r D]. vi 
publiſhed ſuch a work, is it poſſible that the Writers of of the article 1 
their Bibliotheques of the Society, and Don Nicolas DU KER, quota» 1 
Antonio, ſhould have paſſed it in ſilence? tion (12). i: 


MARILLAC (CHARLES DE) Archbiſhop of Vienne, was born at Auvergne | il 
1 


In ſomnis, ecce, ante oculos mæſtiſſimus Hector 
Vi ſus adefſe mihi, largoſque e Fundere fletus; 
Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes. 
Hei mibi, qualis erat] quantum mutatus ab illo 


a - 4% 
v—— 4 moe 
_ 8 

-— + —" 


about the year 1510. He was Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, till finding himſelf 1 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, he followed John de la Foreſt, Ambaſſador of Francis I, to I' 
Conſtantinople. It was by this means that he avoided the terrible perſecution which he 1 
had to fear from the Inquiſitors. After la Foreſt's death he executed the office of Ambaſ- i 
(«' To England ſador at the Sultan's Court, and was afterwards employed in ſeveral other Embaſſies (a), 1 
& ” in which he acquitted himſelf with great ability. He was Abbot of St. Peter's (Y), Rf 
Archbiſhop of Vienne, and a Member of the Privy Council, when the Aſſembly of the | . 
0% Near Melun. Notables was called at Fontainbleau in Auguſt 1560. There he delivered an Oration, in 1 
which he diſcovered no leſs learning and eloquence than zeal for reforming diſorders both 
in the Church and State [A]. He adviſed there, among other things, that a national 


Council 


[4] He delivered an oration, in which he diſcovered ** proceeding from bad to worſe, he died of regret (2).” (2) Idem, ibid. 
no leſs learning and eloquence than zeal for reforming Mr. Varillas gives the ſubſtance of that harangue, but pag. 553+ 
diforders both in the Church and State.) You will find not without ſome falſifications: for example, he ſup- 
the whole oration in the Preſident de la Place, in the 3d poſes that Marillac repreſented * that the ancient af. 
book of the ſtate of Religion and the Republick ; and “ ſection of the French to their King was remarkably 
in Regnier's hiſtory of Francis the zd. Thele two * diminiſhed, and that the only way to re-eltabliſh- it 
writers agree that the Archbiſhop of Vienne, who gave was by an aſſembly of the States: that this was the 
his opinion after the reſt of the Privy Counſellors, bore . only tribunal inſtituted for hearing and removing the 
away the prize of glory from all the reſt. For as © complaints of the nation in general, as the other 
he was endowed with ſingular parts and graces, and “ tribunals were defigned to determine law-ſuits in 
had for along time been imployed, with great ap- which private perſons were engaged. That the an- 
oy 23 in important Embaſſies both far and near, “ cient founders of the French Mlonarchy had reſer- 

* his opinion was not only eſteemed upon account of ** ved to themſelves only this place, in which they 
* 111 ** the learning which appeared in it, but it alſo gave ** ſhould ſhare with the King in the abſolute autho- 
4 due, Hip ay” « full ſatisfaction to moſt of the aſſembly (1).” With © rity with which they had inveſted him, in which 
w. Frangoiz 11, pag. theſe words Regnier introduces Marillac's oration, to ** they ſhould enter into a kind of neceſſary equality, 

$23, 524, which he ſubjoins the following account: Such was © in order to reduce the oppolite powers to their pro- 


„the learned, ſage, and Chriſtian harangue of that “ per bounds when the Prince had uſurped upon the 
i great man, who did not live long after it, being, people, or the people upon the Prince; and, in a 
® as ſome fay, intimidated by thole whom he had © word, where the ſupreme and unlimited power 
n I diſobliged : others ſay, that finding how things were which they had given him, ſhould not hinder them 


from 


Vol. VII. | 5S 
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article LONG- 
VIC, remarks 


(3) Varillas, 


Hift. de Frangois 


II, pag. 230. 


(4) Louis Reg- authority could receive. 
follows. 


nier, Hift, de 


Ce) See above the the Kingdom (c); but finding no hopes 


MAR 
Council ſhould be called, together with an Aſſembly of the States General [B]. 


Guiſes took offence at his Oration, and fruſtrated all the good effects of his advices. 
He endeavoured to take the beſt meaſures for preventing the troubles which threatened 


The 


of ſucceſs, he fell into a melancholy, which 


threw him into a diſeaſe of which he died ſoon after (4), viz. upon the ſecond of De- 
[4] and [B). cember 1560, in his Abbey of St. Peter. G4 
Advocate General of the Parliament of Paris in the year 1551 3 he was a man of great (% Thumm, 


abilities, and exemplary probity. Conſult Thuanus (e). 


GABRIEL DE MARILLAC his brother died 


You will find in Moreri's Dic- 


tionary a very long article upon our Charles de Marillac, together with a good number 


from negotiating t 


her,and concluding treaties with 


„ him which ſhould be binding upon him as well as 


them : that this moderated liberty had for eleven 


% hundred years ſupported the crown, by the won. 


derful counterpoiſes of power on the one hand 
and ſubmiſſion on the other (3).” It 1s certain 


that the Archbiſhop of Vienne ſaid nothing which 
implied any of theſe maxims, either formally or even 
virtually, if I may uſe the word. How can one de- 
pend upon the extracts which this hiſtorian gives of a 
piece in manuſcript, when he corrupts even printed ora- 
tions? You will ſee in the following remark what 
great liberty he took in altering and talſifying them. 


[B] He adviſed . . 
neral.] He made uſe of the ſtrongeſt arguments that 


. an Afjembly of the States Ge- 


could have been offered, and was very happy in an- 
ſwering the objections propoſed to him, eſpecially that 
which was ſtarted from the diminution, which the Royal 


Frangns I, pag» £6 


548. 


(5) Ibid» pag. 
537» 


C4 


proved of by God.” 


„They that move this objection ſeem not 
to know the hearts of the French, who have always 
done their utmoſt to ſerve their King; and to require 
more would be unjuſt, and demanding an impoſſibi- 
lity. Wherefore it is eſtabliſhing, not diminiſhing 
the King's authority, to make juſt propoſals to them, 
ſince one cannot do otherwiſe without violating the 
name of the King: and ſo to wait for whatever 
conceſſion the King pleaſes to make, becauſe his 
people are ſo good as to refuſe him nothing. And 
if it be objected that the King puts this reſtraint upon 
himſelf to have nothing without the conſent of the 
people, I anſwer, that ſince without aſſembling the 
ſtates, and without hearing the reaſons which move 
the Prince to increaſe the ancient burdens, the peo- 
ple have heretofore obeyed without any contradic- 
tion; will they be lefs ſubmiſſive, when they are 
perſuaded that the reaſon of the demand made upon 
the States ſhall be found juſt ? If it be ſtill” objected 
that at this 1ate the people are ſuppoſed to be judges 
of the King's demand, whether it be juſt or not, I 
anſwer, that in ſuch a numerous aſſembly the majo- 
rity has the publick good at heart, and that the 
people are capable of underſtanding their own in- 
tereſt, and therefore of conſenting to it; ſince the 
voice of the people is commonly that which is ap- 
Can any two things be more 


unlike one another than this diſcourle of the Arch. 
biſhop of Vienne's, and the words quoted above from 
Varillas ? But to make it the more evident, that this 
hiſtorian did not take the ſpirit of what he pretended 
to abridge, I muſt here quote another paſſage of Ma- 
rillac's harangue. There we ſhall ſee his opinion both 
with regard to Politicks and Religion ; and it will ap- 
pear that in this laſt article he was of the ſame way of 
thinking with Eraſmus : he was for having the abuſes 
reformed, but was againſt having recourle to arms, 
whether for the ſake of ſupporting the reformation, or 


deſtroying the Reformers. 


he 


«c 
«c 
66 


- 


The fourth preparative, ſays 
(5), ** is that in the mean time that the council 
meets the ſeditious be reſtrained, ſo that they may 
not have it in their power to diſturb the tranquillity 
and repoſe of the good ; and to take this for an un- 
queſtionable maxim, that it is not lawful to take 
up arms upon any account without the will, com- 
mand, and permiſſion of the Prince, who alone has 
a right of diſpenſing them. I fay fo, becauſe of the 
melancholy examples, which have lately happened, 
and of which we have new advices every day. On 
the one hand we have ſeen the tumult of Amboyſe 
raiſed under the pretence of preſenting a confeſſion, 
whereas they ought to have come — all humility. 
On the other hand Preachers have riſen up, who in 
order to extirpate the Proteſtants wanted to ſtir up 


To which he replied (4) as 


«cf 
«c 
«c 
«4 
«x 
«c 
cc 
4 
c«c 
cc 
16 


of 


the mob, under colour of a holy ſedition ; as if 
any Religion allowed the uſe of ſeditions to pro- 
pagate or ſupport it. Thus there have been faults 
committed on both ſides; for as formerly people 
have been put to death under pretence of their being 
Proteſtants, ſo on the contrary the Judges have been 
forced, and the common courſe of juſtice violated, 
to deliver Proteſtant priſoners ; and thus under the 
mark of Religion, many have uſurped the authority 
which belongs to the magiſtracy, in taking up arms; 
which is ſo far from being warrantable in them, 
that it is forbidden to all. For the end of the law 
is to live in the fear of God, and offend no body ; 
and the end of arms is to cauſe the laws to be o- 
beyed. The King therefore being ordained by God 
as maintainer of the laws, is of courſe the only diſ- 
penſer of arms, with which he is inveſted in or- 
der to puniſh thoſe who rebel againſt the laws. 
Wherefore, of conſequence he uſurps the regal power, 
who takes up arms of his own authority, and with- 
out being appointed by God to that office. It 
follows that all the world ought to riſe againſt ſuch 
a perſon, as one who infringes the ſtature of God, 
in eſtabliſhing the King.” 

However ſage the advices of this prelate were, con- 


cerning the aſſembling of the ſtates, they were much 


cenſured by a celebrated Lawyer. 


w 
140 


-* 


«c 
66 
«c 
46 
«c 
« 


For you ſhall ſee 


Meſſire Charles de Marillac was the firſt who pro- 
poſed that advice of convening the ſtates That 
Gentleman, in the aſſembly at Fontainebleau 
(which was called, either becauſe the French at- 
fairs were not managed to his wiſh, or upon ſome 
other account) by a noble effort of courage made a 
zealous remonſtrance, in which after having revolv- 
ed a thouſand projects in his breaſt, he ſaid that he 
could not contrive a more ſpeedy remedy againſt 
the evil which preſented itſelf than to aſſemble 
the ſtates. It is an old piece of folly, which the 
wiſeſt of the French fall into, that nothing can fo 
much eaſe the people as ſuch aſſemblies. On the 
contrary, nothing does them ſo much injury, for an 
infinite number of reaſons, to give a detail of which 
would exceed the bounds ofa letter. Marillac's opi- 
nion at firſt put the Cardinal of Lorrain ſomewhat 
to a ſtand, becauſe he was afraid, leſt upon that oc- 
caſion they ſhould take it in their heads to curb the 
power of the King, and deprive Monſieur de Guiſe 
and himſelf of that authority which they had in 
the government during the minority of the young 
King their Nephew. And indeed from that time 
he conceived an averſion to the Archbiſhop, who 
voluntarily baniſhed himſelf from the Court. 
However, aſter having examined, with the people 
in his intereſt, what effects an aſſembly of the 
ſtares might have, and found that it could do no 
prejudice to the King, whom he and his brother 
had rendered very powerful, he was ſo far from 
rejecting it, that he very heartily embraced that ad- 
vice, conſidering it as an inſtrument to extirminate, 
with the greater certainty and folemnity, all the 


«« Proteſtants out of France.” Paſquier obſerves that 
the death of Francis the zd at once diſſipated the 
projects of this Cardinal, and after having related 
part of the regulations, which were made in the con- 
vention of the itates at Orleans, he adds (7) : ** But 


for a general burden of the ſong, they granted 
the King a ſubſidy for five years of five Sols upon 
every Hogſhead of wine that was brought into the 
walled towns. It is commonly the aim and con- 
cluſion of ſuch aſſemblies, to draw money irom the 
people by a fair ſtipulation betwixt the King and 
the true ſtates," 
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14 . Vin. 
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WurTuHry 
the convention of 
the States be of 
any ſervice in 


hat Stephen Paſquier wrote upon that ſubje& (6) : France, 


(6) Paſquier, 
Lettres. liv. 4. 


pag- 192, 193. cf 
the 1K volume. 


(7) Idem, ibid- 
page 19 


Pray obſerve that Paſquier . 
0 


10 
b. 


MAR 


439 


of particulars relating to ſeveral perſons of that family; but he does not ſo much as men- 
tion Francis pe MaARri1LLac Advocate of the Parliament of Paris in the reign of 


77 Quotati- 
cn(85) «ry MARILLAC, who, accordin 
art 


Henry IT. I ſhall give ſome account of him in the remark CJ. I cannot think that 
the Advocate, whom I mentioned above (/), is any other than this CHarLts Dr 


g to La Croix du Maine's account, was a Gentleman of 


11. Paris, related to the Archbiſhop of Vienna, Advocate in Parliament, &c. a young man very 


(ge) La Croix du the 
Maine, pag: 46- . 


learned in Greek, and well verſed in a great many Sciences, and that he died at Paris in 
ar 1581, or thereabouts, to the great regret of all his friends (g). I find an account 
in F. Anſelme () of one CHARLES pe MARIILAC Counſellor in the Parliament of 


COTS - Paris the 1oth of April 1580, who was the ſon of GuiLLauME pe MARILLAC, the (#/ La Croix da 
ciers, . 


oo Archbiſhop of Vienne's brother. 


That Advocate is the very fame perſon with this n 


Counſellor [DJ. La Croix du Maine takes notice that this Prelate has wrote ſeveral 927 Vigneul 
pieces, very few of which have been printed, and thoſe which are came abroad without any tan 1 © 


licenſe, and that for a good reaſon (i). 


ne d. & 


GILBERT DT MARILLAC, Baron of Puiſac and “ Zr. vol. a. 


St. Geneſt, and eldeſt brother of our Archbiſhop of Vienne (H), wrote the Hiſtory of the Bachl roo: 


of his having an infinite number of reaſons to ſhew, that 

nothing is more pernicious to France, than a conven- 

tion of the ſtates general. I make no queſtion but he 

could have produced a good many reaſons upon that 

ſubject; and I believe on the other hand that our Ma- 

rillac could have replied to every one of them, and 

that it is a ſubject which might be debated pro and 

con till the diſputants loſt ſight of one another. But 

if one was to appeal to experience, it is plain that 

Paſquier's opinion would carry it; for it would be 

a difficult taſk to ſhew what advantages France has 

reaped from theſe aſſemblies, and very eaſy to prove 

(8) This is one that they have ſerved to foment diſorders (8). The 

of the arguments Engliſh have reaſon to ſay, that frequent meetings of 

_ —_— their Parliament are neceſſary to the good of the coun- 

he did not deny try: but France cannot ſay the ſame thing of her 

the fact. He ſays, ſtates general. They were frequently convened under 

in his Hiſt. de the reign of the ſon of Henry the zd, and France 

Frangois II. pag» was never more embroiled or reduced to greater diſtreſs 

2 doe than in thoſe days; and inſtead of finding a remedy in 

propo . . 

what happened in thoſe conventions, her troubles were increaſed by 

the days of King them. None have more reaſon frankly to acknow- 

John, when the Jedge the truth of this than the Proteſtants, for in thoſe 

_ —_— aſſemblies it was that their enemies acquired new force, 

oy of tk. Some compare the ſta 1 to th ils. Theſ 

neceſſity of take- ompare the ſtates general to the councils. Thele 

ing ſeveral inde- aſſemblies, ſay they, preſage miſchief. They all are 

cent meaſures. a fign that the publick evils are great, and that peo- 

ple begin to deſpair of their being cured. In that 

caſe they manage the ſame way as in diſeaſes that are 

almoſt deſperate, they call a great number of Phyſi. 

cians far and near; they conſult, they diſpute, but ſel- 

dom agree; fo that there is a neceſſity to have recourſe 

to votes; in ſhort they manage in ſuch a manner that 

the patient has good reaſon to cry out that he is killed 

(9) Hine ille by the great number of Phyſicians (9). There is no 

ccd egros miſe- want of fine harangues in thoſe aſſemblies, there is 

2 ſtill leſs want of cabals and intrigues; and matters are 

nulls idem cenſents almolt always determined, not according to truth and 
ne videatur ac- Equity, but the intereſt of the ſtrongeſt party. 


ceſſio alterius. 

Hine illa infeliei , , _ . . in the remarks.] He and Pierre Robert were 
** _—— given as council for the Prince of Conde in the year 
„r Mzvico. 1560, When he was indicted of treaſon which made 


xuM PExI58g, 10 much noiſe, and for which it was thought he would 


Plin. lib. 29. have loſt his head upon the ſcaffold. Cum præcipiti 
2 4. Ad bag Guifianorum wiolentia amputatai omneis moras videret 


this with quota» Cendæi #07, libello ſupplice à rege petit & impetrat, ut 
tion (22) of the Marito homines ſpectatæ eruditionis ac prudentiæ darentur, 
aticle HADRI- guorum confilio uteretur, nominati à rege Petrus Rober- 
12 tur & Franciſcus Marillacus celeberrimi in foro patroni. 
i. e. When the Prince of Conde's wife ſaw that 

the precipitate violence of the Guiſes was hurrying 

on the proceſs without the leaſt delay, ſhe preſented 

to the King an humble petition that her huſband 

«© might have the benefit of the advice of ſome men 

«« of known learning and prudence ; her requeſt was 

granted, and Pierre Robert and Francis Mazillac 

„two very celebrated pleaders were named for his 

(20) Thun. Council (10).” I quote theſe words from 'Thua- 
* fag · 552+ nus, becauſe they ſhew us in what reputation Francis 
f de Marillac was, It was not long before this that he 
had been Council for Anne du Bourg. 

in the table of the contents of the hiſtory of Francis 

the 2d, that Marillac the Counſellor betrayed du Bourg 

in his pleadings in his favour. This affair ought to 

be cleared, for otherwiſe people may infer from 1t that 


[C] 1 hall give ſome account of Francis de Marillac 


It is inſerted 


atch edit. 1700. 


Houſe 


this advocate was guilty of treachery and prevarication, 

which would be doing him great injuſtice, for his con- 

duct could not be charged with any thing worſe than 

an officious lye, which he contrived in order to ſave his 

client's life. That ſtory is related as follows by the 

Sieur de la Planche (11). His cauſes of excep- (11) Louis Reg- 
«« tion (12) were, by a judgment pronounced by O- mer Sieur de Ia 
« livier, declared good, and it was ordered that he 2 2 
„ ſhould have Council which favour had been denied 1 
him before, ſo that the Cardinal was quite confoun- has copied this 
« ed. The advocate Marillac was appointed for his whole paſſage, 
Council, who did what lay in his power to make word for word, in 
« him deny all, alledging that otherwiſe it would be haſt N = 
* impoſſible for him to eſcape being put to death. But pies, liv. 3. 
„ not being able to prevail with him in that, he pag. 222, 
„brought him under the neceſſity of allowing him 

„ to plead without interruption, and afterwards he bs Jabra 
might ſay what he thought proper himſelf, When rp oder 
therefore they were come before the judges, the ad- 

«« yocate repreſented the merits of the cauſe, the un- 

«« precedented manner of the impriſonment, and the 

„ yet more unprecedented proceedings of Bertrand, 

„who was not aſhamed to act two or three 

«« parts, while he preſided and aſſiſted at three 

preceding indictments. In which not only the 

« cauſes of the abuſe very evidently appeared, but 

« allo the invalidity of the ſentences; ſo that there 

« was a neceſſity for beginning the whole proceſs a- 

« new, and of annulling and making void all the pro- 

cedures, conſidering that none of the forms of juſtice 

had been obſerved in them. But inſtead of moving 

% for an appeal, he acquieſced, reſigning himſelf 

% to the mercy of the King and the Court; acknow- 

*« ledging that his party had given grievous offeuce to 

« God, and the holy mother Church, had provoked 

„ the King, and been diſobedient to their Biſhop, to 

* whom and the holy Church of Rome he deſired to 

„be reconciled. Upon which when du Bourg, who 

„ was preſent, was preparing to oppoſe theſe remon- 

«© ftrances which his council had made for him, Ma- 

&« rillac, deſirous of ſaving his life by that means, 

„ made a ſign to the prefidents, who inflead of 

«« giving du Bourg the hearing, or aſking him whether 

&« he acquieſced in the remonitrances of his advocate, 

„ ſent him immediately back to priſon. But while 

„ they were bethinking themſelves of deputing two 

« of their number to inform the King of his conver- 

% ſion, and aſk pardon on his behalf, there comes a 

« billet written and ſigned by du Bourg, by which 

he diſowned the concluſions of his advocate, perſiſ- 

ting in his action of an appeal, and the conteſſion 

of his faith which he made before the King.” 


We find in a dialogue of Antoine Loilel, that the (73) Loiſel, Dia- 


principal advocates of the Parliament of Paris (13) e - crete 


Adwrcats du Pars 


were Jacques Canaye a Pariſian, Claude Mongot of feen de Paris, 
Loudun, and Francis de Marillac of Auvergne, who was pay, 520. 

more efleemed than both the reſt upon account of his abi- 

lity in replying 3 but he was cut off in the prime of his 

life, fo that his family was reduced to nothing, at leaſt 

in compariſon with thoſe of Canaye and Mangot. Ob- 


ſerve that this gentleman was of the ſame family with 14 0puſcules de 


the other Marillacs (14). Leſſel, pag. 707» 
[D] That advocate was the very ſame perſon with 

this Counſellor ] 1 ſhall quote what is ſaid of him in (15) Idem, ibid. 

Loiſel's dialogue (15): “ You ought not however to P48. 551+ 

have paſſed Charles de Marillac in ſilence ; for he 


« acquired 
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(®) Blanchard 
mentions two 
Charles de Ma- 
rillacs, Counſel- 
lors, the one 
in the year 
1541, who 
was advanced at 
laſt „ „ „ 0 de 
Archbiſhop of 
Vienne. The o- 


MAR 


Houſe of Bourbon, and among the reſt the life and great atchievements of the Conſtable 
Charles de Bourbon, fill March 1521, when he began his revolt, Antoine de la 


Val the King's Geographer and Captain of 
this hiſtory in his works printed in the year 
Marlhac [ E]. 


« acquired as much honour in the ſhort time in which 
„ he appeared at the bar, as others who have ptacti- 
« ſed there all their lives. It is true, replied Pal- 
« quier, be was among the men of the greateſt abili- 
© ties, and the greatelt fund of good ſenſe and learn- 
« ing of thoſe days ; but you know in what times we 
4 live, and how little Advocates are valued in com- 
% pariſon with Counſellors, as they complained at 
« firſt, and not without reaſon. In ſhort, his friends 


ther was received did not give him time to ſhew his abilities, or his 


on the 2oth of 
March 1576, 
and is the Advo- 


cate talked of in 


this note- 
(F) In the year 
1580 Blanchard. 


(16) Vigneul 

Marville, Me- 
langes, vol. 2, 
pag. 16. of the 
Dutch edition. 


(17) Ibid. 


(«) Anſelme, 
Hi. des gran: 


 Officiers, p. 251 


(5) The Paris 
Gazette of May 
17, 1632. 


ce In which 
there is to be 


he ſays he ſerved 
Henry III upon 
ſeveral occaſions, 
for he ought to 
have ſaid Henry 


(Tt) This was 
written October 
1700s 


« ſtrength of genius as an Advocate; nor death what 
he promiſed in the office of Counſellor (*) ; for he 
« was ſnatched away in the bloom of his age (+). I 
« would ſay more of him were it not that he was 
« my pupil.“ 

[E] The true name of this family was Marl hac. 
« So Gabriel de Marillac, Advocate General of the 
« Parliament of Paris, ſigned in all the publick acts 
« as well as his private letters (16).” The author 
from whom I quote this tells us (17), that he had it 


from an ancient Counſellor of State, who had a great 


knowledge of the illuſtrious ou ſes and families in France. 
He afterwards produces two paſſages to prove that this 
Advocate General a, no leſs illuſtrious upon account of 
his profound knowledge as of his uncommon probity. The 
one is from Thuanus, and the other from the Supple- 
ment des Chroniques de Jean Carion. He ſuppoſes that his 


his Caſtle of de Moulins .... 


has inſerted 
1605. 


The true name of this family was 


author has it Gabriel Marillacus : but in my edition (18) 
it is Gabriel Marliacus ; which might have ſerved him 
as a confirmation of what he had advanced. It may 
not be improper to add to theſe two paſſages what 
Maludan wrote to Denys Lambin (19): Mariliacus 
Regius Patronus a. d. IX Kal. Majas hor& quarta po- 
meridiand exceſſit e vita admodum Chriftiane, Poſtridie 
funus duxerunt amici & propinqui fine ulla pompd, ut 
moriens juſſerat: ſed non fine omnium bonorum lacrymis. 
Deſiderant etiam inimici nunc ejus Myu; inmiunuelng; 
xe: Ging, xe xprud\u, Eo Patrono fiſcum nemo unquam 
dicere potuit, lienem : ut leguebatur olim Trajanus. In 
demortui locum ſuſfectus eft Ridens (20). But nothing 
more confirms what a Counſellor of State told Vigneul 
Marville than the marginal note in page 504 of the 
Opuſcules of Loiſel, which I ſhall quote entire: He 
«* (21) is called Marlhac by Miraumont, and by Co- 
% quille, who in his Comments upon the common-law 
of Nivernois ch. 1. art. 5. quotes from him a maxim 
of the French law in the following reſpectſul terms: 
% And according to the maxim of that very learned and 
« good man M. Gabriel Marlbac, the King's Advocate in 
« the Parliament of Paris, and worthy Regent of the 
„ young Advocates, who aſſiſted at the pleadings in the 
* ſaid Parliament; Every fraud deſerves an extraor- 
* dinary and corporal puniſhment in France, though it 
« be treated as a civil affair.” 


MARILLAC (LEWIS DE) Mareſchal of France, the fon of WILLIAM DE 
MaARI1LLAc the Archbiſhop of Vienne's brother, was born after his father*s death in the 


year 1573 (a), or as others would have it in July 1572 (6). 


You will find in Moreri's 


Dictionary (c) an account of the employments, which he held ſucceſſively till he was laid 


under an arreſt in Italy by the King's order in the year 1630. 


They obliged him to 


ſtand his trial, and he was condemned to lofe his head; which ſentence was executed at 


Paris upon the 10th of May 1632. 
let at eight piſtoles (d). 


So great was the curioſity of the people of Paris, 
corre&ed, that that one hundred thouſand perſons were preſent at the execution, and ſome windows were 
The moſt commonly received opinion was that he fell an inno- 


cent victim to the paſſion of Cardinal Richelieu ; but it would have been a difficult 
matter to make this go down with thoſe, who put no confidence in vulgar prejudices, 
and yield only to certainty [4]. 1 ſhall make a few obſervations upon that affair (e), 


[4] The moſt commonly received opinion was that he 
fell an innocent victim . . but it would have been a 
difficult matter to make this go daun with thoſe who 

. . yield only io certainty.) The remark [F] of the 
article of Lew 1s the 13th might ſerve as a ſufficient 
comment upon this text. Nevertheleſs I ſhall here add 
ſeveral things, and in the firſt place muſt obſerve, that 
at preſent (1) it is a great deal more difficult to unra- 
vel the truth, than at the time when Mr. de Marillac's 
cauſe was preparing for a hearing. At that time one 
might receive information of facts from an infinite 
number of people who were perſonally known to the 
Mareſchal. One might learn news in thoſe very places 
where he had commanded, and received intelligence of 
the names, conditions, intereſts, and characters of the 
witneſſes, and the practices by which they had been 
influenced by the one or the other fide either to 
depoſe or rettact. Theſe, and a thouſand other things, 
which would have been eaſily diſcovered while the 
cauſe was depending, are impoſſible to be found out at 
this time of Day ; the generation of that age is now 
quite extinct, We have nothing to make uſe of but 

rejudices or the books which remain cf thoſe times. 

t us ſee a little what the fautors of this Mareſchal 
can ſay to thoſe, whom they would perſuade of his in- 
nocence, and whom they ſhall find obſtinately reſolved 
to admit nothing but good proofs. 

They would ſay in the firſt place, that the publick 
was at that time, and ſtill is, perſuaded that the Mareſ- 
chal's only crime was his having diſpleaſed the Cardi- 
nal. 2. That it was notorious that this Cardinal was 
ſo vindictive that he never ſtuck at any thing to 

ratuy his reſentment. 3. That his intereſt was 
uch, that he could exccute all his deſigns, either by 


and 


promiſes or threats. 4. That the proceeding was 
accompanied with ſo many irregularities, which were 
thoroughly unjuſt, and capable of oppreſſing the moſt 
innocent, that this alone was ſufficient to ſhew that 
the Mareſchal was not guilty. 5. That his memory 
was re-eſtabliſhed by a decree of the Parliament of 
Paris after Cardinal Richelieu's death. Moſt people 
are ſo little obſtinate in diſputing the point with 
thoſe, who want to make them believe ſome certain 
things, that they would make no difficulty to acquieſce 
in theſe five reaſons. But there are ſome people of 
little faith, and very obſtinate againſt the power of 
2— who would not find juit motives of belief 
ere. 

1. To the firſt reaſon they would anſwer, that there 
was no occaſion, upon which the publick opinion was 
more to be ſuſpected than this. Cardinal Richelieu 
had rendred himſelf ſo hated through France, that 
2 without any difficulty or any examination be- 
ieved any thing that could be ſaid to the diſadvantage 
of his conduct. He filled a place, wherein it is very rare 
to avoid the obloquy and hatred of the people, and he 
behaved in it ſo as to procure an infinite number of 
enemies; for he encreaſed from one day to another 
the ſovereign authority, and cauſed the grandees to be 
N who durſt riſe in commotions or deal in ca- 

als. This was to draw them from a bad cuſtom, which 
was very agreeable, and had often been of great uſe to 
them. He oppreſſed the people to a much greater 
degree than they had been under any other reign. In 
a word, the yoke of the royal authority, which the 
people always thought too heavy, was become more 
than ever ſo under that Miniſter. So that they had 
all the diſpoſition imaginable to judge very ill of ** 

a 4 an 


8) Viz, the 
Pariſian one, ex 
Officina Puteang, 
1563, in 169, 


(19) Maludan, 
EPiſt. ad Lambi. 
num, 367 Epiſto- 
la- um clarorum 
Virirum edit. 

L ue d. 1561. 1 
found this paſſage 
in Mr. oly's 
Notes upon the 
Opucules of Leiſe, 
pag · 707. See 
pag 630. a paſ- 
ſage of the Cice- 
FEenrarius of Peter 
Ramus. 


(20 That is to 
ſay Denys Rant, 
received ip ova 
lity of King's 
Advocate in the 
year 1553. 


(21) Viz. Ca. 
briel Marillac, 
who was m:de 
King's Advecate 
in the year 1541, 


(4) The Paris 
Gazette of May 
17, 1622. 


{e) See remark 


How greatly 
Cardinal Riche- 
lieu was hated. 
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and I imagine that it will not be diſagreeable to the reader to inſer there part of the things, 
which Mr. du Chaſtelet publiſhed to the Mareſchal's diſadvantage. The reader may be- (g) Du Chaſte- 
lieve them or not, as he pleaſes ; and as Chaſtelet was his enemy, I allow him to paſs for er 


upon the Life and 


a very doubtful witneſs. I ſhall communicate thoſe things only upon the footing of Cendennation of 


ery of the Frenc 


28 imagination might have been too much indulged; but in a grave ſerious performance, 


(f1 ste the Ei flanders, which he put off, not in that Latin ſatyr in proſe rimee (), where the flights of 1 


Marillac, pag. 
170. of the Re- 


247 in which he refutes thoſe who wrote apologies for his enemy. He ſays therefore (g), that eee 


Pieces paur ſervir 


the Mareſchal de Marillac's father «© roſe from the charge of Maſter of the Accounts to 4” Hizire, 1643 


and they ſwallowed with pleaſure, and as a kind of 
reſtorative cordial, all the ſatires, all the complaints, 
and all the murmurs, with which his reputation was 
attacked. France was at that time quite full of Male- 
contents; the Catholicon, as they formerly called it, 
which had produced ſo many ravages, had left roots 
behind it which were not yet dead. The greateſt part 
of the devotees, and all the bigots were mad that the 
Cardinal ſhould ſupport the Proteſtants in Holland and 
Germany, and prevent the houſe of Auſtria from ſub- 
duing them. If he did ſervices to ſome, people thought 
them unworthy of favours ; if he perſecuted them, all 
the world pitied them, and bemoaned their undeſerved 
fz) See above ſufferings (2). What pathetick accounts did they give 
quotation (47) of of the laſt hours of thoſe whom he had cauſed to be 
the 3 condemned? What care did they take to collect all 
. pious diſcourſes, all their acts of heavenly love? 
It looked as if they wanted to increaſe the martyrolo- 
gy, or to imitate that Fannius of whom I have elſewhere 
% Above in te- given an account (3). When they talked of the execu- 
mark | A] of tion at Lyons, it was with an air of regret. Thuanus 
the article F AN- indeed was a very juſt ſubje& of regret : but as for 
10. Cinqmars, it was not enough to lament him; his va- 
nity, his ingratitude, and his rebellion deſerved to be 
deteſted. Now, ſuch being the diſpoſition of the pub- 
lick with regard to Cardinal Richelieu, they who be- 
lieve nothing that is not ſupported with good proofs, 
will never allow themſelves to be brought over by this 
argument, that 17 7s the general opinion that the Mareſ- 
chal de Marillac was guilty of no other crime than that 
of having diſpleaſed the Cardinal. 

2. The ſecond argument has nothing convincing in 
it, ſince it appears from the experience of all tyranni- 
cal adminiſtrations that wicked people ſometimes fall 
into diſgrace with a bad Prince, or a favourite who 1s 
unjuſt enough to ſacrifice to his reſentment all who 
have the misfortune to diſpleaſe him. Read Tacitus, 
and the accounts that we have of thoſe days from other 
writers, and you will find criminals who were puniſh- 
ed under Tiberius and Nero. The informers ſometimes 
attacked people of wicked lives, and who were eaſily 
convicted of the crimes laid to their charge. So that 
to conclude that a perſon was innocent becauſe he loſt 
his life upon the ſcaffold under a tyrannical admini- 
ſtration, is to admit of deceitful conſequences, and be 
impoſed upon by an egregious piece of ſophiſtry. 
This way of reaſoning is the more to be avoided upon 
account of Lewis the XIIIth, who was a very good 
Prince, and whoſe firſt Miniſter, however violent and 
vindictive he was, was obliged to obſerve more regu- 
lar meaſures than are commonly kept under a tyran- 
nical government. | 

3. The ſame anſwer will do for the third argument 
as for the preceding one. They whoſe power has 
been ſo great, as to procure them witneſſes and judges 
enough to deprive good men of their lives, have ſome- 
times had wicked people for their enemies, whom they 
put to death without doing any thing contrary to juſtice 
and reaſon. Thus, though Cardinal Richelieu had 
been an hundred times more unjuſt and more powerful 
than he was, yet there would be no concluding from 
thence, that any one of thoſe whom he cauſed to be 
condemned was innocent; for one might poſſibly enough 
draw that concluſion, in favour of a perſon who might 
be of the number of thoſe criminals, who have ſome 
times loſt their lives at the tribunal of a tyrant. We 
muſt therefore renounce all prejudices, and examine 
every proceſs in particular. This is the only expedi- 
ent to diſcover whether this or that perſon fell a victim 
to the reſentment of Cardinal Richelieu. 

4. We come now to the great and only expedient. 
Thoſe people whom I talk of, who examine every 
thing with ſeverity before they believe ir, would de- 


Vol. VII, 


| nary Counſellor of State, and Intendant of Jultice in 


in 40. 


« that 


mand a demonſtration of the flagrant irregularities in 

the proceedings of the commiſſaries who condemned our 

Mareſchal ; and after you have anſwered that they are 

all dead who could be produced as witneſſes of them, 

they will aſk, how you came to be ſo well acquainted 

with the facts? Upon this you would doubtleſs refer 

them to two pamphlets, the one of which 1s entitled, 

A true account of what paſſed in judging the cauſe »v 

the Mareſchal de Marillac, Ye — af GENE 

by the Commiſſaries of” the Chamber eſtabliſped at Rouel. 

and its execution, as alſo his laſt words, and his beha- 

viour before and at his death; and the other The happy 

ſpirit of the Mareſchal de Marillac to the unhappy ſpirit 

of Cardinal Richelieu. To this they would reply, that 

it is juſt to examine theſe two pieces; but that it is 

reaſonable likewiſe to examine a pamphlet which ap- 

peared at the ſame time, with the title of Ob/erwvatimns 

upon the life and condemnation of the Mareſchal de Ma- 

rillac, and upon the libel, entitled, An account of what 

paſſed in judging the cauſe of the Mareſchal de Maril- 

lac, the ſentence paſt againſt him, &c. We & not 

know the author of the two firſt pamphlets, but we 

know that the third was wrote by Mr. du Chaſtelet, a 

man diſtinguiſhed by his noble birth, and the offices 

which he bore (4); for he was Advocate General at (4) See L. Hiftire 
the Parliament of Rennes, Maſter of Requeſts, ordi- bear yg 
ed . Paris 


the royal army. His performance therefore 15 more to 1672, 


be depended upon, than thoſe anonymous pieces which 
we meet with in the collection of pamphlets publiſh- 
ed in defence of the Queen- mother. But we ſee that 
Mr. du Chaſtelet denies and refutes all that was faid of 
the injuſtice and irregularity of thoſe proceedings, and 
that he maintains that the molt exact formalities were 
obſerved in the trial of the Mareſchal de Marillac. 
Wherefore till you prove that he advances falſe facts 
and denies true ones, we cannot acquieſce in two ano- 
ny mous pieces. There is one thing, which he does not 
deny, and which we are very well affured of, viz. 
that Mr. de Marillac was not judged by the Parliament 
of Paris, but by a Chamber of Commiſlaries. This 
is a very ſtrong preſumption to the Cardinal's diſad- 
vantage: for it is well known what thoſe Judges are 
capable of, who are created extraordinary, and choſen 
by parties that are oppoſite to*the intereſt of the ac- 
cuſed (5). In = mean time, as we are in ſearch of iet er 
inconteſtable proofs, or at leaſt require ſtronger ones I 1 ©! th» article 
than violent preſumptions, we do — pretend = 3 
is ſufficient to determine us to pronounce the Mareſchal 

innocent. We have inſtances in the ſame reign, which 

prove that the Commiſlaries choſen by Cardinal Riche- 

lieu, acquitted themſelves with all the integrity that 

could have been expetted from the moſt upright tribu- 

nal in the world. 'They who were appointed to judge 

Mr. de Cinqmars, obſerved the practice eſtabliſhed in 

criminal cauſes to the laſt degree of punctuality (6). (6) See, at the 
Mr. de Laubardement, who was looked upon as one endet, Montre- 


| 2 
entirely devoted to the paſſions of the Cardinal, was . ** 


the Judge who reported the proceſs. His report was inſtructions 
publiſhed in print (7) : and nothing can be more plain, which Cardinal 
more exact, or more agreeable to the rules. The fact Kichelieu gave 
was purſued to the cleareſt evidence, after which the seg g _—_ 
beſt Judges in the Kingdom could not have given Arr 3 
their Judgments otherwiſe than thoſe Commiſlaries of the Judges. 
did who paſſed ſentence againſt Cinqmars. In the 

following reign there was a chamber extraordinary (7) See the ſamg 
created for the trial of Mr. de Fouquet, and there Memoirs of 
was no reaſon to complain that the innocent had en, 
been oppreſſed there; and ſtill leſs in that in 

which the cauſe of Mr. du Luxemburg was pre- 

pared and tried. If people were to be determined 

by preſumptions, they would find ſome favourable 

ones in behalf of Cardinal Richelieu, with regard to 


the 
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MAR 


« that of Comptroller General of the Finances, and left his children very little to ſup- 


Our Mareſchal came into the world with conſiderable advantages both of 


c body and mind; he applied himſelf principally to his exerciſes, which he -learnt to 


the Commiſſaries, who were appointed to fit in judg- 
ment upon the Mareſchal de Marillac. The firſt man 
of the gown, the Keeper of the ſeals, was at their 
head. The reſt were either Maſters of Requeſts, or 
Preſidents, or Counſellors in the Parliament of Bur- 
ndy, &c. They referred the greateſt part of the inci- 
ents to a Council of State, and proceeded only by 
virtue of the decrees of that council. So that before 
you ſuppoſe the Mareſchal de Marillac to have been 
an innocent victim, you muſt ſuppoſe that his Judges 
to the number of three and twenty, and the greatelt 
part of the Counſellors of State, had conſpired the 
ruin of an innocent perſon. It is hard to ſuppoſe that: 
common ſenſe would rather prompt us to believe that 
a warrior has committed miſdemeanours, than that ſo 
great a number of ſuch Magiſtrates ſhould agree to 
condemn an innocent * (8). 7 3 I beſeech you, 
i that tho' there were ten of the Judges who did not vote 
har 1 1 for his death, they all found — uilty. I refer the 
very well that a truth to the account of M. du Chaſteſer: After each of the 
great mary Fugpes, ſays he, had, with an equal zeal for juſtice, 
2 = — 4 ſupported his opinion, by the beſt arguments which the ſub- 
1 . "jet could afford, and after the laws and the proofs had 
judgment to the been thoroughly cell diſputed for the ſpace of two days, 
circumſtances of the avhole woices were reduced to theſe two opinions. Thir- 
this particular feen of the number judged that he deſerved to die, while the 
_ other ten avere for ſtripping him of his honour, his offices, and 
his eftate, leaving him for a puniſhment his life to be paſſed 

in perpetual baniſhment, or a priſon of the King's appoint- 

ing, or in any place where it ſhould pleaſe his Majeſty 

to have him confined, according to what has frequently 

(9) Du Chaſte- beer practiſed upon ſuch perſons (g). One of the apolo- 
I-t, Obſerwations giſts of the Mareſchal de Marillac acknowledges, that 
a kun the Cardinal mixed with the new Commiſſaries tavo or 
Mareſchal des three perſons of great integrity; which he did, ſays he, 
Marilac, pag. in order the better to diſguiſe his deſigns, becauſe be knew 
dos, $07. dz that his party was fo flrong, that the votes for condemn- 
ing the Marejchal would carry it from thoſe for acquit- 


Recueil de diver- 
ſe Pieces pour 


($) Obſerve that 
I do not lay down 


fervir a I Hiftoire, bing him (10). Is not this acknowledging that there 
edit. 1643, in Were three or four perſons of great integrity, who gave 
4to. it as their judgment that he deſerved perpetual baniſh- 


(20) DEH ment or impriſonment ? Will a good man paſs ſuch 


len- beureu du ſentence againſt a perſon whom he believes to be inno- 


perfection. 


Richelieu. But, for God's ſake, from what motive: 
did the author of the two pieces, which I weigh agu int 
Mr. Chaſtelet's, draw his pen? Was not te poſſeiled 
with a violent hatred for the Cardinal, and as ſtrong 
a paſſion to favour the Mareſchal ? Is a writer of in- 
vectives any more to be credited than one who deals in 
flattery ? Do you imagine that thoſe fugitives who 
wrote at Bruſſels in defence of the Queen-Mather (13), 
ſure of making their Court to the Spaniards in tearin 
the Cardinal to pieces, and animated with an exceſſive 
Fury to fee that the advantages which they expecte“ 
from their attachment to the intereſts of that Queen, 
were all diſſipated into ſmoak by the ſuperior ſtrength 
of the Cardinal's party; do you imagine, I fay, that 
theſe writers are more to be truſted, than thoſe who were 
in the pay of this Miniſter, and who fed him with 
incenſe? It is no breach of Candour to ſcruple the 
teſtimony of the one as well as that of the other? 
Satire and flattery are the two peſts of Hiſtory ; they 
are two ſources of bane, which poiſon the relations of 
human events. But one may ſay that the Contagion 
of a ſatirical pen directed by hatred and reſentment, 
is more pernicious to hiſtory, than the contagion of 
thoſe who write panegyrick. It was vbſerved by one 
of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians of antiquity, that the 
hiſtories which they had of Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dias, and Nero, were by no means to be truſted ; becanſe 
they had either been written during the lives of thoſe 
tyrants, or ſoon after their death, the former by perſons 
who told lies thro? fear, and the latter by perſons whoſe 
freſh reſentment produced the ſame want of truth (14). 
The ſame writer obſerves in another place, that the 
truth of hiſtory had been corrupted on one hand by 
the flatterers of Princes, and on the other by thoſe 


(15) Of ſerve, 


that the duo 2 


NUNy mos et 
Which 1 peak o 
are printeg in the 
Collection of 
Pieces in Defence 
of the 1290s 
mcther, 


Wurrurz 

the truth of gif. 
tory ſuffers more 
from Hlatterers gs 
latyrical writers, 


(14) 776, 
Carigue, & Clans 
dit, ac ANergen 
res, florentibus 
tÞfis, ob metur: 


who were diſaffected to their government; and that falſe ; pofguan 


both the one and the other had at very little pains 
to inſtru& poſterity, for the readers were obliged to de- 
termine upon chooſing either a hiſtorian of the Pi ince's 

rty, or one againſt him: but one is leſs eaſily to 
be impoſed upon by the impoſture of a flatterer, than 
that of a ſatiriſt: People are ſoon diſguſted at merce- 
nary pens, and regale themſelves with a keen appetite 
upon obloquy and envy. One conſiders flattery as an 


occiderant, recen- 


tibus odiis (ompe- 


fite ſunt. Tacit. 


Annal. lib. 1. 
Caps 1. 


* 


—— r q' : Fro * * * . 


| 
Marejcbal de cent? In ſhort, I obſerve that among the great num- unmanly piece of ſervitude, and the virulency of a (9) 
| 3 pog · m. ber of thoſe whom Cardinal Richelieu perſecuted, whom writer as a generous love of liberty. It is impoſſible 
5 . de cauſed to be baniſhed, or thrown into priſon, there to think with greater juſtneſs; for which reaſon I 
[| were few whom he brought to trial; which ſhews that ſhall here give the original of ſuch a judicious obſei- (20] 
. he did not find himſelf ſtrong enough to procure ſuch vation (15): Poſt uam bellatum apud Actium, atque (15) Idem, Hi. 15 
1 witneſſes and commiſſaries as he wanted: wherefore he omnem poteſtatem ad unum conferri pacis inter fuit; mag. lib. 1. cap. 1. Se, 
| did not create commiſlions, except when he knew that na illa ingenia ceſſere. Simul veritas pluribus modis os 


the conduct of an enemy, ſuch as that of St. Preuil 
for inſtance, would furniſh the Commiſſaries with ſuſ- 
ficient proofs againſt him. 

5. Asfor the fifth argument, you will find the reply 
to it below in remark [ A). 

There ariſe here two objections, which deſerve to 
be diſcuſſed. It may be alledged againit what I have 
been ſaying, 1ſt. That Mr. du Chaſtelet's piece, and 
the two anonymous ones Which I have quoted, ought 
not to be conſidered as exactly counterpoiſing one ano- 
ther. 2. That the Cardinal's injuſtice is at leaſt con- 
ſpicuous enough in this, that he condemned a Marſhal 
of France to dye, for faults, which did not deſerve ſo 
ſevere a puniſhment, and which he would have over- 
looked in one who had not diſobliged him. 

Upon the firſt of theſe difliculttes J muſt obſerve, 
that it is not without reaſon that I conſider Chaſtelet's 
Piece as of equal weight with both the anonymous 
ones. I know very well that before he was conltitu- 
ted one of the Judges, he was excepted againſt as the 

| author of a very keen Satire againſt Marillac, and that 
(11) See the Ae the Marſhal when he was upon the /e//ezze loaded him 
crunt of the Pre- With ſuch reproaches as were very capable of provokin 
ceſ:, and Cendem- him (11). I know beſides that he owned himſelf juſt- 
nation of the Ma- ly excepted againſt, that he did not aflilt at the trial 
reſchal de Maril- a 10 bas k , 
lac, pag. 7 and that he was in priſon when he wrote the remarks 
which I have quoted ; that he wrote them, I lay, in 
(12) See the order to procure his reconciliation with the Court, 
Hiſtory of the and it was by their means he recovered his liberty (12). 
French Academy, So that he wrote, may one ſay, partly to gratify his 
Page 258. relentment, partly to gain the good graces of Cardinal 


infracta, primum inſcitia Reip. ut aliens, mox libidine 
aſſentandi, aut rurſus odio adverſus dominanten. Ita 
neutris cura poſteritatis, inter infenſos vel obnoxios. $4 
ambitionem ſcriptoris facile adverſeris: obtreftatio & 
livor pronis auribus accipiuntur : guippe adulationi fardum 
crimen ſerwitulis, malignitati falſa ſpecies libertatis in- 
et. It is certain, that generally ſpeaking flattering elo- 
gies fall with thoſe upon whom they were made, and 
that they never blind the eyes of poſterity ; but that a 
hiſtory which takes the great to taſk, if it is written 
with a well conducted 1ll-nature, never loſes its effect. 
This kind of falſhood impoſes a great deal more than 
the other upon future ages; its effect is eternal. The 
flatterers themſelves gather it like Manna many ages 
afterwards, and make uſe of it to heighten the merit 
of their Heroes. Theſe they praiſe immoderately; 
but at the ſame time to make people believe that they 
ſcorn to flatter, they fall tooth and nail upon the dead 
whom they uſe without any mercy. They take a 
turn quite oppoſite to that of old men (16). Mr. de 
Laboureur has diſcovered this artifice in ſome authors 
of his time. If, /ays he (17), I trace every Hero 
from his cradle, I ſhall allo purſue and pry into his 
„ private actions, as well as thoſe which have ap- 
«« peared great in the eyes of the age in which he lived; 
„ becauſe this is the only means to deſtroy all the un- 
juſt Monuments which flattery has erected, and to 
cut off, or bring into diſrepute, the unlucky com- 
«« merce of a great number of pens devoted to a fer- 
vile and diſhonourable intereſt, who are ſo impru- 
« dent as to addreſs to poſterity what they have . 

only 


716) Horace, in 
his Art of Pre- 
fry, ver. 171. 
ſays that old pev- 
ple praite the 
pait, and find 
tauſt with the 
preſent, 
Laudater tempo- 
ris att 

Se puero, cerſe, 
caſtigatorgue mi 
nar um. 


(19) Le Labour 
reur, Preface dt 
HH. de Charlt 
VI. folio e ii) 
verſo, Compare 
this with what 
is ſaid in the 
Nuuvelles de la 
Republique de: 
Lettres, of June 
1686, Aft. 1. 
towerds the end. 


E 


MAR 


te perfection. As he had not money enough to ſubſiſt of himſelf, he lived generally 
« with the Marquis de Cœuvre, who though he was in the higheſt favour with the 
« Dutcheſs de Beaufort, had a great deal of difficulty to fave his life, and obtain his par- 
«« don for the murder of Caboche, whom he had killed for a trifling provocation, at a 
«« time when he could not defend himſelf. Theſe great obligations attached him till the 
« more to his benefactor, who truſted him with the ſecret of his amours, but afterwards 
« broke off all correſpondence with him, becauſe he did not behave with a fidelity ſuit- 
« able to the confidence repoſed in him. After this he lived at Court by the handſome- 
« neſs of his perſon, and was known by the name of Beau Marillac ; there he ſought all 


« only for a ſeaſon. We have examples of this of all 
« kinds, but I find none more blameable than that of 
«« ſome very modern writers, who to make as if they 
4 had been forced by the irreſiſtible power of truth, 
« when they have ſpoke in praiſe of ſome people of 
* hated characters or very doubtful merit, commend- 
« able upon no other account than their being alive, 
and having it in their power to reward their pane- 
gyriſts, affect in other parts of their work to tear 
* to pieces men of the moſt accompliſhed characters, 
«© from whom they have nothing to fear and as little 
* to hope; treating them as becomes a fatiriſt rather 
than a hiſtorian, and ſcattering upon their memory 
all the venom that a baſe and ungenerous obloquy is 
«* capable of.” | 
But now to conſider the ſecond difficulty, we muſt 
agree that in all probability if the Mareſchal de Ma- 
rillac had not endeavoured to ruin the Cardinal, he 


would have had nothing to fear from a chamber of 


(183) Relat. du 
Proc du Mareſ- 
chal de Marillac, 


paz 8. 


(19) Ibid, pag. 
18. 


(20) Du Chaſte- 
let's Obſerwations 
up'n the Life, 
Ee. Pap» 821, 
822. 


(21) Ibid, pa 0 
dog, $05. a 


422) After all 
the evidences, 
and firong pre- 
ſumptions, which 
his Majeſty had 
of his being of 
the party that 
had occafioned 
the troubles and 
iviſions Which 
were begun in 
France, merely 
or the advantage 
dt a foreign poW- 
er, would a 
®ther but this 
faithful HiRori. 
an, or ſome one 
of his accompli- 
ces, have diſco- 


juſtice, and that had he attached himſelf to the Car- 
dinal's intereſt, his extortions and his embezzling the 
* money would not have ſtopt the progreſs of 

is fortune. Perhaps he was leſs guilty than ſuch or 
ſuch a one whoſe faults were ſo far from meeting with 
their due puniſhment, that they were amply recompen- 
ſed for their ſervices, upon the recommendation of his 
enemy. Ile repreſented to his Judges that all the 
articles of his accuſation conſiſted of ſuch trifling 
% facts, that they might be objected to every one who 
« bore the leaſt command in the army (18) ;“ and 
upon the day of his execution he ſaid, ©* that it was 
«« very ſtrange, that he ſhould have been proſecuted 
* in ſuch a manner, when the whole proceſs was only 
about a little hay, ſtraw, wood, lime and a few 
« ſtones, a trifle, ſuch as one would not whip a foot- 
boy for (19).” Mr. du Chaſtelet refuted this in a 
very ſtrong manner (20) ; but it is certain that 
commonly they who commanded the troops in thoſe 
times, uſed a thouſand unjuſt means ot enriching 
themſelves. He makes a remark to the ſame effect 
viz. that the faults of this Marſhal would have paſſed 
unpuniſhed, if he had not incurred the indignation of 
the Court in other reſpefts. Do but carefully conſider 
theſe words (21). The moſt ſevere governments 
„have connived at common crimes in the chief men: 
«« The ſhining figure they make, and the favour of 
their maſter, which for the molt part attends it, cover 
„their ordinary faults: but if it happens that malice 
and ingratitude extinguiſh the favour which they en- 
joy, they reduce themſelves to the level of the low- 
«« eſt in the kingdom; their offences appear equally 
„ glaring, and render them obnoxious to the ſame 
«« puniſhments to which the inferior ſubjects are liable. 
„Every Man, who is employed in high offices, is ad- 
«« vanced to them only by the favour of the Sovereign 
© who carries the Laws in his hand like ſo many 
«© blazing fires, to light up whom he pleaſes, and 
«« deſtroy the reſt —_ he thinks fit. This perſon 
has brought on his own ruin by his rapines and 
wicked intrigues.” The meaning of this is, that 
the like extortions would have been overlooked in an- 
other Marſhal of France, provided his conduct in 
other reſpects tended to the good of the State; but as 
the faction of this Mareſchal tended only to ſow diſ- 
cord in the Royal Family to the advantage of the 
Spaniards (22), it was thought juſt to abandon him to 
the rigours of the Law. Io ipeak freely, they who 
formed faQtions in favour of Mary de Medicis, had no 
title to any excuſe ; for inſtead of encouraging the paſ- 


"red any injuſ- fion which that Princeſs had to domineer, they ought 
ien z Proſecuting to have adviſed her to be quiet. She had enjoyed her 
full ſhare of regal power a her huſband's life, 


hen ſhe ſaw him of 


m in that man- 
5 der? ibid. Þ+ daz. 


and the minority of her ſon. 


opportunities 


age and married, ſhe ſnould have thought of no- 
thing but the tranquillity of a Queen Dowager, with- 
out pretending to preſcribe to Lewis XIII the choice 
of ſuch and ſuch Miniſters, and entering into quarrels 
with them. I am apt to think, that what Tiberius 
ſaid one day to Germanicus's widow, was applicable 
enough to this Princeſs; you look upon every thing 
that comes between you and the ſovereign power as an 
injury: Nurum Agrippinam, paſt mortem mariti, liberius 
quiddam queſtam, manu apprehendit : Græcoque werſu, Si 
non dominaris, inguit, filiola, injuriam te accipere 
exiſti mas (23). The Paris Gazette contains one thing (23 Sueton. in 
ſingular concerning the reaſons which hindered the 7/97", cap. 53. 
King to grant his letters of grace upon this occaſion. 
The death of the Mareſchal de Marillac (as the Ga- 
zetter expreſſes himſelf in the article from Bruſſels 
dated May the 15th 1632) tis variety ſpoken of here. 
But the moſt conſtant opinion is, that they who, under the 
name of the Qucen- mi her, wrote menacing letters to the 
Judges in order to intimidate them, inſiead of doing him 
a ſervice, have been the cauſe of his ruin. Upon this 
account, they hade prevented the King from pardon- 
ing him, and in a manner obliged him to abandon him 
to juſtice, inflrad of making him feel the rffe&s of his 
clemency, as he would have done, if his Majeſty had not 
with good reaſon apprehended, that the world would im- 
pute to his weakneſs and fear, auhat was entirely owing 
to his lenity (24). 24) The Pata 
As to the queſtion whether embezzling the public Ozette of May 
money be puniſhable with death, I ſhall refer the = — RE 
reader to Mr. du Chaſtelet (25), who has maintained „dition. 
that the ſentence of the Mareſchal de Marillac did not 
the leaſt exceed the rigour of the Laws. This is an (25) Du Chaſte- 
article, in which one can hardly agree with him; and ah 1 
we ſhould much more approve of the Mareſchal's 2. 1 
ſentence than we do, if it were conformable to that &c. 
which was paſſed upon Mr. de Fouquet. There was 
a learned work upon the ſubject of embezz!ing, pub- 
liſhed at the time when this Genileman's cauſe was 
depending. 
If you confider that to this very day there are au- 
thors, who ſtand up for the innocence of Mr. de Ma- 
rillac (26), you will not think the diſcuſſions which I (26) See quota» 
have been purſuing through this whole remark un- D109) of hn, 
ſuitable to the deſign of a critical Dictionary; for it is x15 which 1 
of more uſe than people think to accuſtom one's readers have quoted from 
not to allow themſelves to be hurried away by the po- the Memoirs of 
pular opinions concerning the conduct of Kings. Ihe ee ae 
danger of being impoſed upon chiefly appears, when many Sn 1 50. 
we conſider that the common opinions receive greater f the ame 
weight, from I know not what apophthegms put off book : tho' the 
under ſome great name. This is the very caſe here: Mareſchal de 
read the following paſſage which has been lately pub- eee ex 
liſhed by an able hand. It was under pretence not the ende 
of having embezzled the public money, that Car- mendable among 
« dinal Richelieu cauſed the Mareſchal de Marillac to honeſt men, who 
* Joſe his head. They accuſed this Gentleman of 1 
© having employed the King's money in raiſing grand 
" buildings xr fn his fine eſtate of Ten tubs. OO 
% That fine eftate, which is worth about two hundred 
„ thouſand livres a year, lies in Normandy upon the 
* banks of the Seine, between Vernon and Andely. 
« Mr. de Marillac, who poſſeſſed it by inheritance 
«« from his forefathers, had begun to build a houſe 
upon it at ten or twelve thouſand crowns expence, 
« and left it unfiniſhed. One day the Prince of 
„ Conde, the preſent Prince's grandfather, paſſing by 
this magnificent half-built houſe, which has nei- 
„ther doors nor windows, ſtopt ſhort, and having 
«© conſidered it a while, they made a pretence, ſays he, 
„ addreſſing himſelf to the Gentlemen who attended 
« him, of this building to cut off Marillacs head, 
* though there is nothing in it that a Page could de- 
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(27) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 
langes d' Hift, & 
4 de Literat. tom. 
2. pag. 15. edit. 
de Holl. 1700. 


(28) See quota- 
tion (42) of the 
article of LEWIS 
XIII. 


(29) See above 
quotation (19). 
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(31) Relation 
veritable de ce 
qui 5'eft paſſe au 
Pracez. da Ma- 
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ce opportunities of ſhewing his addreſs and fine ſhape in public, and of making himſelf 
« agreeable to the late King, who for all that {till treated him upon the footing of an 
« inſignificant perſon, and one day at Zamet made him be gone from his table, where 


« he had placed himſelf with ſeveral others. 


All theſe croſs adventures did not prevent 


&« his gaining the affections of a young Lady about the Queen [B].“ He married her, 


% Ibid. paz» and after the death of Henry IV he believed (b), that under a female adminiſtration, he 
ſhould be able, by the means of outward ſhew, and an appearance of virtue, joined 10 his 


addreſs, at little cares, flatteries, aſſiduities, and pieces of complaiſance, to carry all that he 


had not been able to obtain till now . . . The difference of his brother*s profeſſion of Maſter 


of Requeſts, and his addreſs in running at the ring, more than his martial feats, procured 


him the title of Gendarme. He always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aſſiduity at the barriers 


or in the liſts . . . The Queen, intereſted by his alliance, to raiſe him above his neceſſitous cir- 
cumſtances, gave him a command in the Duke of Orleans's company, increaſed his ſalary, and 


deſired the Marquis d' Ancre to make uſe of him. 


Trance... he cauſed Marillac to inſtruf him privately in the order and oeconomy 7 char; 


and gave him hopes of a handſome reward 


[C]. His death, and the remova 


of the 


Queen-mother, left Marillac (i) burthened with a wife, and that poverty which was common 
to them both . . . « He would not give up his pretenſions al Court, which was his chief patri- 
mony, he endeavoured to conform himſelf to thoſe cobo were at that time at the Helm of af- 


fairs. But they gave him to underſtand Tha 


he «vas not at all acceptable to the King. Ie 


returned therefore to his miſtreſs with a falſe pretence of being baniſhed for her cauſe; and, 
after ſome repulſes, he eſtabliſhed himſelf again in her good graces, and was made 


Camp-Marſhal at the Pont de Se [D]. 


mother. 


He acquitted himſelf very ill in that charge, not- 
withſtanding which he was confirmed in it by the King, at the requeſt of the 


Queen- 


In the year 1624 he conceived great hopes (0, becauſe his brother Michel de 


Marillac was advanced to the office of Superintendant of the Finances, and Cardinal 


Richelieu was eſtabliſhed in the management of State affairs, 


« ſerve to be whipt for (27).” You ſee how this bor 
mot has been tortured ; ſome aſcribing it to Cardinal 
Richelieu (28), ſome to Mr. Le Marillac himſelf (29), 
and others to the Prince of Conde. If this Prince ex- 
preſſed himſelf in that manner, he did not much ſtu- 
dy exactneſs; for he ſuppoſes that this building was 
the foundation of the accuſations by which Marillac 
loit his life, and yet there was not perhaps through 
the whole courſe of the procels any thing ſaid in par- 
ticular concernirg the Houſe at Tournebu. The Judges 
weuld have had a fine taſk of it to inform themlelves 
of the expences that were yet to come, and it would 
have been notable juſtice to have condemned a man to 
die upon account of a houſe which was not yet built. 
But what occaſion for diſpute ? One has no more to do 
but read the ſentence pronounced by the Commiſſa- 
ries, to ſee that they went upon quite another founda- 
tion, than a deſign of building a houſe. 

[B] He gained the affeftions of a young lady about the 
2ueen.] Mr. du Chaſtelet purſues the relation thus (30): 
She was deſcended from a branch of the houte of 
« Medicis, before that family roſe to the crown of 
Florence. She was tolerably handſome, but poor, 
and ſeveral expedients to find a more advantageous 
match had already miſcarried. The little proſpect 
of meeting with a better, and the fear, which was 
*« ſtill the better grounded for her being a ſtranger, 
of paſling the reſt of her life with the forbidding title 
of an old maid, made her reſolve to marry him. 
* Jt is true the contract between them was not hard 
to make, as ſhe had no fortune but her quality, 
and her lover could contract for nothing but an outſide, 
and the arts of gallantry, But they made up toge- 
ther a fund of great hopes, and joined to the ad- 
« dreſs of an Italian Lady bred at Court, the deceit 
and cunning of a man who for fifteen years had been 
*« accompliſhing himſelf there in all the arts of de- 
* ceiving, and appearing quite another perſon than 
« he really was.” This Lady died while her huſ- 
band's cauſe was depending, as appears from the Mare- 
ichal's ſpeech before his Judges. He repreſented to 
them the attempts, which his deceaſed wife had made 10 
procure acceſs to the King, by the means and with the 
per miſſion of Cardinal Richelieu; adding that ſhe had 
been inbumanly repulſed, baniſhed, and uſed with more. 
than cruelty, ſince ſhe had been obliged to retire to a vil- 
lage, to live in à borrowed houſe, where ſhe died with 
grief, and almoſt without aſſiſtance (31). The contract 
of their marriage was dated December the 2oth 1607. 


They had no children (32). 


[C] When the Marquis d Ancre became Mareſchal of 
France . . . . he gave him hopes of a handſume re. 


The firſt command which 
he 


ward.) Mr. du Chaſtelet makes an ill-natured para- 
phraſe upon this, ** 'The new Mareſchal of France, 
*« ſays he (33), took the command of the armies with- 
„out going near them; and to make the world be- 
„ lieve that he was maſter of a trade which he had 
„ never learnt, he cauſed Marillac to inſtruct him 
«« privately in the order and oeconomy of war. After 
* they had converſed together for about a month, 
* they confirmed themſelves in ſuch a good opinion 
* of one another, and were ſo perfetly ſatisfied with 
*« their own courage and capacity, that they ſoon per- 
«© (uaded themſelves, that they might venture uponany 
M 1 with ſucceſs. This maſter of the mili- 
* tary ſchool, who had no other view than that of 
«* enriching himſelf, and who knew how to make 
„ the beſt of the expences of a camp, demanded as 
* the firſt favour of his pupil to be made Commiſſary 
« General, with a power which ſhould render thoſe 
«© who commanded or paid the troops his tributaries, 
«« by depriving them of all means of plundering with- 
* out him. This pretty charge, which would have 
* brought him ſo good a revenue, was ſecured to him, 
«« if the death of the Mareſchal d'Ancre had not put 
a ſtop to that deſign, together with a great many 
„others.“ 

[D] He eſtabliſhed himſelf anew in the good graces 
of the Queen-mother, and was made Camp-marſhal at 
the Pont de Se.) The paraphraſe which follows is not 
a whit leſs malicious than the preceding one : 'The 
« fate of diſgrace, which obliges one to admit and 
„ make uſe of all ſorts of people, his wife's tears, the 
« intelligences and little ſervices which the party re- 
© ceived from the other Marillac his brother, aided 
by the offices of ſome religious correſpondence, blot- 
ted out the memory of all paſt offences. He had 
* the tone and big look of a Commander : he could 
© talk of intrenchments, half-moons, and redoubts, 
« and found himſelf among ſo many young people 
« who could have better defended than deſcribed them, 
„ that for want of others, and becauſe they knew 
„ him no better, he was made Camp-marſhal at the 
« Pont de Se. But experience ſoon diſcovered, by 
the planning, the execution, and the ſecuring of his 
« works, which were all alike bad, that he was a 
«© much better ſoldier and commander upon paper 
«« than upon firm land . . . The bad opinion, which 
« the ſoldiers had of his valour in his youth, was no- 
thing abated, by the loſs of the battle of the Pont 
« de Se, which they imputed to his conſternation, 
„and want of experience (34).” See the mar- 


gin (35). 2 


When that Marquis became Mareſchal of 


(33) Du Chafte- 
let's O8jerwationg 
upon the Life, 
Sc. page 771, 


(34) Ibid. page 
772. 


Obſerve 

(35) the Pont de 
Se, a place upon 
the Loire, was 
attacked and ta- 
ken upon Auguſt 
8, 1620, by the 
King, from the 
troops of the 

aven-mother, 
who had declared 
for the Malkccn- 
tents: 


as 
780. 


(% 
783. 


(8) 1 
785. 


(38) 
793. 


5 Ibid. pag» 
750. 
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7 ** 
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he received was to po into Champngn? with the Duke d' Angonleſme, in judlity of General 
Purveyor of Vifttuals EI... . As this was his firſt Commiſſion, his thefts alſh commenced 
here [ FJ. They became ſtill more enormous, while he carried oh 142 building and fortifica- 
tions of the citadel of Verdun, of which the King had made him Govtrnor, giving him at 
the ſame time the office of Lieutenant General in three Biſhoprics, With @ power to order nll 


the payments (I). He was employed in the war at Rochelle in the yeat 1627 (n). He 


« was preſent when the Engliſh were defeated in the Iſle of Re [G], and ſerved as 


id, “ Camp-Marſhal in the quarters of the Duke d' Angouleſme, but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, 


c 


* 


that in all the ſallies which were made, and in all the attempts to take the Fort of 
« Thadon, and blow up the gates upon the ſide facing the Moraſſes, he was always 
« obliged to have recourſe to excuſes, and to make apologies for not having been where 
« his duty called him, The ſoldiers were perpetually accuſing him of ſome weaknefs, 
« and laying the blame of the bad ſucceſs of every enterpriſe upon him; fo ſtrongly 
«« were they fixed in the opinion, that he was nothing near ſo valiant as he imagined (n..“ 
It was during the ſiege of Rochelle that he began to cabal againſt Cardinal Richelieu. 
One of the chief artifices which he made uſe of to ruin him, was to render him odious to 
Mary de Medicis (o). Marillac, remaining at Rochelle, contributed at a diſtance as much 
as lay in his peer to that monopoly , and, us be has confeſſed in his trial, wwrote frequently to 
the Jueen- mother, with an inſtruttion Io thoſe who were in his ſecrets, that Mr. Bouthillier, the thei! 
Secretary of her commands, did not ſee his diſpatches : that he had conveyed them by the means at 
chamber-maids, and that that worthy Princeſs did not know he diſtruſt which be had... . . 
They who formed this cabal, had acquired great abilities in manaving and practiſing upon 
women . . . . Matillac was to be the bully of the faction; it was tot that purpoſe that they 
laid a plot to have him created Mareſchal of France, and they fo effectually perſuaded the 
Queen that both her honour and intereſt were engaged in raiſing him to that office, that ſhe 
made uſe of ſuch ſtrange recommendations, as prevailed upon the Cardinal Him 19 wreſt 
the MareſchaPs Staff out of the King's hand, and give it to ibat importunate Gentleman at 
the fiege of Privas (p). This new Mareſchal of France, and his brother, who was at 
that time per of the Seals, proceeded in their endeavours to ruin the Cardinal; they 
hoped to make his deſigns miſcarry in Italy; and to that effect they exerted themſelves 


to prevent the King from approaching the Pied onteſe, and with the fame view it was 
that the Mareſchal negle#ed the orders which the King gave him, of leading the army which 


[E} In of . . . Parveyor of Viduali.] “He 
* execmed it ſo ill, that the Queen-mother's protec- 
* tion, and the eredit of his brother, which grew 
«« ſtronger every day, could not prevent his being 
«« accated before the King of miſdemeanors and theft, 
« Upon this firſt attack he applied himſelf to the Car- 
„ dinal's intereſt by letters, and ſince, in the time 
of his proceſs, ſhewed the CardinaPs anfwer of A- 
« pril the 7th 1625, fall of teſtimonies of ſfriendſtip, 
of affuring him of his having removed that bad 
„ impreſſion in the King's Breaſt, and adviſing him 
* ts conduct himſelf ſo well for the time to come, as 
that he might have av occexfion for ſuch offices from 


(36) Chaftelet's * his friends (36).“ 
2 Life, & Pen [CF] His thefts alſo commenced bere.] And went on 


c. 
773. 


(37) Ibid. 


(38) bid. pag. 
793+ EY 


in aw uninterrapted ſeries, if our author is to be be- 
lieved': ** And yet, /ays br (37), we fall have ſome 
% account of his innocence vamped up and publiſhed, 
*« that from that time to his impriſomment he had not 
« difpoſed, ordered, nor had any hand in the manage- 
«+ ment of the King's money, and that he had not 
e practi ſed all poſſible means to enrich himſelf by it.” 
The detail which he gives upon this is quite ſhocking : 
chere appears in it ſuch outrageous, ſuch ſordid miſde- 
meanours, that Mr. du Chaſtelet believed himſelf obti- 
ged to obviate an objeQion which naturally aroſe, fince 
in other reſpects he repreſents the Mareſchal as one 
who had a thirſt of glory. If one was only to take 
%a very flight view of this' diſcourſe, it would ſeem, 
« /ays he (38), as if it had not been made upon one 
and the ſame mam: there appear in it at the ſame 
time the meanmeſſes of all ſorts of villainy, and the 
high thoughts of honour and great offices ; it ap- 
pears alſo that Marillac enguged in great enterpriſes, 
and at the ſame time wrung the money from the hands 
of the poor peaſants. Neverthelefs, it is eaſy to con- 
«* ceive that theſe different effects might proceed from 
the fame ſource, and that he might be capable of theſe 
two extremes, if one ccnfiders that his mind was 
a compoſition of malice and pride, and that in or- 
der to ſupport the weight of his ambitious poverty, 
«© he was obliged to have recourſe to expedients that 
diſhonoured his life. Add to this, that his rife pro- 
ceeded fatter than his own hopes could have pro- 


Vol. VII. 


WAas 


„ miſed him, he was hurried away by the impetuous 
current of his facxion, in which women, and a great 
% many people who underſtood nothing of war, had 
„ fo much authority, that he who had the advantage 
« of perſon, talk, and hoife, eafily acquired the repu- 
* tation of a great deal of valour, among thoſe who 
* had nv experience in his profeſſion.” 

G] He was pre ſent when the Engliſh were defeated 
in the e of RE. We ſtall preſently ſee, who was the 
author of an anonymous relation which appeared at 
that time. ** It is remarkable that the Keeper of the 
« Seals (39) made himſelf the hiſtorian of what paſſed 


* in the iſland at the defeat of the Engliſh, that he chael de Maril- 
lac, the brother 


e might give all the glory of that action to his bro- 


* ther. He did not Chooſe to put his name to it, the fabject os 


“for the fake of rendering his relation the leſs ſuſ- 
© peed, and of procuring the more credit againſt the 
„ ptiBlick voice of all thoſe who' returned home after 
« the fight. He ſhewed' a good deal of judgment in 
i that grand and only harangue of his book into his 
e mouta; for beſides that he already paſſed among 
« the foldiers for a man of mere words, and of little 
« conſequence, he made good the name which tke 
„ ſoldiers gave him, of Marillac Pont d'Or, he had 
* always ſuch good arguments to produce againſt ever 
« fighting. He makes him preſent himſelf before the 
«© enemy, to reconnoitre them in thoſe terms; that he 
«« apptoached them in ſpite of the vollies of their ad- 
«© vanced platvons, that it was proper he ſhould drink. 
« Upon which at the firſt reading of this panegyrick 
« people ſaid, that he had found them difagreeable 
upon His palate, and that he had never taſted them 
except at that time. . . In a word, he would have 
« him to have been the author of every action where 
“either courage or judgment appeared, and leaves 
«« nothing for Marefehal de Schomberg but the appro- 
«© ving of his councils, or to Thoiras but his raſh and 
«« vengeful propofals upon the death of his two bro- 
« thers. Nevertheleſs all the worl4 knows, that after 
« that engagement, the ſucceſs of which his brother's 
romance wholly aſcribes to him, he was more cried 


« down than ever, &c (40).“ I ſuppreſs what fol- — Ibid, pagr 


lows, as too ſatyrical a firoks. 
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(g) Ibid. pay va, in Champagne into Italy () H]. He departed at laſt, but leſt thoſe troops near 


Lyons, to execute the reſolutions which were taken againſt the perſon of the Cardinal (). 


(r) Ibid. pag The King's recovery made that plot miſcarry. The Mareſchal paſſed the mountains, 
"om and obtained the ſame power in the army with the Mareſchals de la Force and Schom- 
te) Ibid. berg (5); but as the Faction's principal blow miſſed, in the Queen's not obtaining the 

favour of removing the Cardinal, which ſhe had demanded of the King her ſon, the 
— Ps& Marillacs were ruined; (t) the King, after having deprived the eldeſt of the Seals, which 


were powerful and dangerous inſtruments in ſo bad a hand, cauſed him to be conducted to 


Lifieux (u), and gave orders to the Mareſchals de la Force and Schomberg to arreſt the other % F. Anſctme, 


3 in h's HM, As 


and ſend him priſoner under a ſtrong guard to the Caſtle of St. Menebouſt. There are ſome gran dan, 
extracts which I have made from du Chaſtelet's book, This author has not forgot to 156, lt n, 


that they Cr tied 


make mention of the engagement which the eldeſt of theſe two brothers had entered into bm the c 


with the League [7]. We ſee in Moreri, 


that the Mareſchal „till rgjefFed the offers, f Caen, ang 


from thence to 


which his friends made him of taking him out of priſon, and that his memory was re- that of Chen. 


eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament after the death of Cardinal Richelieu [X]. 


[H] He neglefed the orders, which the King gave 
bim of leading the army which was in Champagne into 
taly.) “ He did not obey till the ninth or tenth of 
September, till the King's expreſs command, under 
pain of ſevere correction in caſe he diſobeyed, made 
ws bim depart. He gave notice to the people of Paris, 
** that he remained there as their ſhield to defend them 
* from the forces of the Emperor, who waited only 
«* for his departure to make an irruption into France. 
He filled the kingdom with letters to his friends, 
containing the cauſes of his delay, which he ex- 
** cuſed to the King, iometimes by falſe news, ſome- 
** times upon his not being able to draw the troops out 
of the garriſons without paying the ſoldiers and the 
«« communities which had ſupported them. This de- 
« lay did ſo much hurt to the King's deſigns, that 
all the reſolutions of thoſe who were charged with 
« publick affairs and the management of the army 

Cent the mountains, were doubtful, becauſe of 
« the uncertainty of his coming, which he promiſed 
«« by one diſpatch, and preſently deferred for trifling 
and fallacious reaſons by another; and yet with ſo 
„% much loſs of men and time, that if he had been at 
«« Suſa by the beginning of July, according to his 
« orders, which he might eaſily have performed, he 
% might have paſſed the Veillane without danger, 
« and have infallibly relieved Cazal by the beginning 
% of Auguſt. If he had obeyed, as he might eaſily 
have done, the army had not plunged into the ſea- 
ſon of the plague, and of a diſeaſe which cat off 

„ twenty thouſand French of all conditions, who died 

during the Autumn in the plains of Piedmont. The 

condition of the beſieged and of our troops had not 

% obliged the Generals to admit the Spaniards into the 

„ town and caſtle in September, by a truce which no- 

„ thing but the iſſue could render excuſable ; nor had 

the bad air of Lyons, poiſoned with ſuch impuri- 

ties and calamities, brought the King into a danger 

(41) Du Chaſte- “ of loſing his life (41).” Here you ſee the confir- 
let's Obſervati- mation of a former remark of mine (42), that it 
& Pn the Life, was to the advantage of Lewis XIII. that his troops 
© bag. 793* were commanded by the friends of Cardinal Richelieu; 
(42) Remark for as nothing could tend more to the deſtruction of 
[X] of the arti- that Miniſter than the bad ſucceſs of the war, there 
A was reaſon to ſuſpect leaſt the Cardinal's enemies ſhould, 
at leaſt indirectly, favour the enemies of France, You 

ſee in what manner the Marillacs prevented the ſucceſs 

of the expedition into Italy, which was committed to 

(43) Du Chafte- his management (43). I am willing to believe that 
let's 0%ſerv+t4ons they did not favour the ſucceſs of the Spaniards from 
upon the 1'fe, any attachment to them, but only as the means of pul- 
Ge fag 789. ling down the prime Miniſter. Whatever their mo- 
tive was, the intereſt of the crown and of Lewis XIII. 

- ſuffered for it. 

[1] The engagement, which the eldeſt e theſe two bro- 
thers had entered into with the Foez.ch The circum- 
ſtances of this affair are very ſingular. Du Chaſtelet 
aſſerts, that among other things it was repreſented to 
Cardinal Richelieu, that it would not be difficult 
«© to convince the world of the ingratitude and diſſi- 
*« mulation of Marillac the keeper of the ſeals, that it 

would be eaſy to perſuade people, that he whom all 
«« the world believed to be poſſeſſed with fo ſtrange a 
fury, as to ſign the league with his own blood; who 
« from a French-man would needs turn Spaniard ; 
* who from a counſellor in the Parliament of Paris 


dun, her- he 
„ Jied in priſ a 
This Aug, Ts 1634, 


became a ſergeant's affiſtant under an Attorney, to 
«« impriſon the moſt illuſtrious ſociety in the world; 
Who departed from the character of a gentleman, to 
become deputy of the third eſtate of the league, 
** notwithſtanding his being an officer in the King's 
Court; who from a lay counſellor became aſſiſtant 
in quality of a clerk at the thundring of the Bull 
«« againſt his King; and who from a furious Leaguer 
„% became a domeſlick of the Dutcheſs of Barr's, and 
ger confident even ſo far as to attend her to ſermons ; 
„that it would be eaſy, I ſay, to perſuade people, 
that upon this occaſion ſuch a man was capable of 
*« aſſuming all tbe faces, all the changes and various 
** reſolutions that were the molt agreeable to his paſ- 
% fion (44).” The author whom Chaſtelet refutes had (4%) Lid. pip, 
faid, that the Mareſchal de Marillac bad recommended ut 77 797 — 
to his nephew always to ſerve his King faithfully, but 3 - pg Wan 
after God. Du Chaſtelet animadverts upon this. 
++ Upon what other modification, ſays he (45), was (45) Ibid. pap, 
the rebellion of the League founded? Was not this 839. 
„the very prologue which Buſly le Clerc, the Sparta- 
cus of our times, animated by the preſence and fu- 
„ ry of Michael de Marillac who aſſiſted him, made 
«« uſe of to force the ſenate from their place, and 
carry them to priſon ?” 
[V We fee in Moreri that. . . his Was re- 
eflabliſhed”. . . . after the death of Cardinal Ricbelieu.] 
Puyſegur, in his memoirs as quoted in Moreri's dic- 
3 ſays that upon the very day on which the 
Mareſchal was arreſted, the captain of his guards made 
him an offer to favour his eſcape, and that the Mare- 
ſchal anſwered, that though it lay in his power to do it, 
he would not accept of the office from him; that be feared 
nothing, that he had always exerted bim ſelf in the ſer- 
vice of his Ming; and that be ordered bim 10 ſerve him 
faithfully, and to defire all his friends to do the ſame (46). (45) Puylepr, 
Puyſegur gives out this as having /carnt it afterwards gu 
from Mr. de Marillac, while be guarded him at Pontoiſe. be Hel 
They who read what he fays four pages afterwards, 
will have no great opinion of Moreri's veracity, nor 
will they believe that Marillac never had an intention 
to make his eſcape. The King defired to know of 
Mr. de Puyſegur whether he would be anſwerable 
for the Mareſchal, and venture to conduct him into the 
great hall of the Vicariat of Pontoiſe. I ſaid, (theſe are 
the words of Mr. de Puyſegur) (47), that I could nat be (47) Ibid. pat 
anſwerable for him; that Marillac the keeper of the 87. 
ſeals had à daughter there, a Nun, who had great in- 
tereſt, and was greatly beloved ; that I would not by any 
means run the riſque of bringing him thither ; and that 
1 had flill another reaſon againſt it, which 1 did not 
chuſe to tell the King, though it came to bis ears after- 
wardi, vix. ths & the intrigues of this Nun and the 
Queen Mother, Mr. d' Argouges, who was in her ſervice, 
offered me a hundred thouſand Crowns to ſet Mr. de Ma- 
rillac at liberty. 
The other obſervation of Moreri, that the Parlia- 
ment of Paris had re-eſtabliſhed the memory of the 
Mareſchal de Marillac, would deſtroy what I have 
faid in the firſt remark of this article, if the Parlia- 
ment had reviſed the proceſs, and declared that the 
Judges who paſſed ſentence againſt the Mareſchal, 
d either deſignedly oppreſſed him, or been impoſed 
pou by falſe evidences. But [ cannot perſuade myielf 
that the decree of the Parliament of Paris contains any 
ſuch thing. I own I am ignorant of the tenor of it, 
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This deſerves a reflection. 


and that I do not remember to have met with any 

book, except Moreri's dictionary, in which it is men- 

tioned. F. Anſelme takes no notice of it, though he 

was a perſon who took pains to oblige the families 

which he ſpoke of. Common ſenſe tells us, that if 

the Parliament of Paris had declared the Mareſchal de 

Marillac innocent of all the crimes, for which he had 

been condemned to dye, it would have branded thoſe 

who condemned him, eſpecially their preſident Mr. 

de Chateauneuf, with a Mark of infamy. That ble- 

miſh would have been ſo black, ſo diſgraceful, ſo abo- 

minable, that I cannot conceive how Chateauneuf 

could ever have ſhewed his face in publick; and 

yet it was after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, that 

is to ſay, about the time when, according to Moreri, 

the memory of the Mareſchal de Marillac was re-eſ- 

tabliſhed, that Chateauneuf was raiſed from his diſ- 

ce; and it muſt be obſerved that he was even pro- 

moted for the ſecond time to the dignity of keeper of 

(43) Anſelme, the ſeals in the year 1650 (48). See the margin (49). 

Hiſt. dex gre I could therefore eaſily believe that the decree which 

of "Wh P*B*  Moreri ſpeaks of did not in the leaſt regard the facts 

, themſelves of which the Mareſchal was accuſed, but 

(49) The Prince only the method of proceeding againſt him. That indeed 

of Conde recol- could not but be diſagreeable to the Parliament; for 

— nt wane the erection of a chamber extraordinary to judge the 

f4ed at the trial Officers of the Crown, had ſomething in it irregular and 

of Montmorenci contrary to the right of Parliaments. Conſider beſides 

{Compare this that the Mareſchal de Marillac had often declared, that 

_ e he did not own the commiſſaries who paſled ſentence 
article 0 : g A 1 

Lewis Tir againſt him for his natural Judges. This might fur- 

about the begin- niſh the Parliament of Paris with a plauſible reaſon 

ning) took it to to pronounce that the Mareſchal's trial was not regular; 

pieces with all but it was not a proof that they declared him inno- 

on — in cent of the crimes upon which his condemnation was 

the end cauſed the founded. I ſhall give you a ſatisfactory inſtance of 

ſeals to be taken what I am ſaying. After the battle of Rocroi, and 

from him. See the taking of Thionville, the Court, willing to beſtow 

en a token of their acknowledgement upon the Duke of 

lebe, Anjou, reſtored to the Prince of Conde the noble palace 

Would not he of Chantilli, and other ſpoils of the eftate of the Duke 

have taken no- de Montmorenci, which by hereditary right belonged to the 


_— e Princeſs of Conde. The decree of the Parliament of 


; i Paris, intervening upon letters of grant expreſly imports 
8 als Dich n legally 
Paris had put judged. Which is founded upon one of the moft conſtant 
upon him ? maxim of the conſtitution ; that the Dukes and Peers 
cannot be tried but by the King in perſon, and in his 
Court of Parliament, in preſence of a ſufficient number 
(50) Auberi, of Peers, Clergy and Lay-men (50). According to 
1 theſe maxims, the Mareſchal de Biron was not legally 
pag. 208. ve 2. tried ; for Henry the 4th did not aſſiſt in perſon at 
his trial. But, to lay aſide all chicancry, let it ſuffice 
to obſerve, that what was inſerted in Montmorenci's fa- 
vour in the decree of Parliament, does not in the 
leaſt call his rebellion in queſtion, nor caſt any blemiſh 
upon the probity of his Judges. They were incom- 
petent, if you pleaſe ; but they paſſed ſentence accord- 
ng to law, and againſt a perſon who was really guilty. 
It frequently happens that the inferior Judges commit 
irregular proceedings, which are made void by the 
higher Courts of Juſtice, without any advantage to 
the priſoner, further than gaining perbaps a little time : 
the proceedings are commenced anew, and carried on 
with the requiſite formalities, the criminal is found 
legally convicted, and the firſt ſentence is confirmed 
in the main. 

But after all I would not be underſtood to deny, 
that the memory of ſome perſons, who have been pu- 
niſhed with death, has ſometimes been re-eſtabliſhed 
in ſuch a manner as amounted to a legal declaration 
of their innocence : but generally this is the conſe- 
quence of a reviſal of the proceſs, ſtrengthened with 
new evidences in vindication of the ſufferer, and con- 
vincing proofs of the corruption or precipitation of 
the Judges. Without that, the re-eſtab)iſhment of the 
memory of a perſon who has ſuffered death is no other 
than a grace granted to the received or expected ſetvi- 
ces of a conſiderable family. It is a conlolation pro- 
cured to them, and a kind of barrier to defend them 
from the inſulting reproaches of their enemies. 1 can- 
not exactly determine whether it is of the ſame kind 


MARIN ELLA, or MARINELLI (LUCRETIA) a Venetian Lady who had a 


of re eſtabliſhment with the following: © In the year 
1549 2 little after the death of Francis the firſt, M. 
„ Jacques de Coucy, S. de Vervin, the King's Lieu- 
„ tenant at Bologne, and M. Odoart de Biez, the 
« Mareſchal of France's father-in-law, were condem- 
„ ned; the former to dye, for having acquitted him- 
„ ſelf ill in defending Montreuil againſt the Engliſh; 
© the other to be degraded from the office of Mare- 
*« ſchal, for having betrayed and ſurrendred Bologne 
« to Henry the Engliſh King. Theſe two Lords 
were declared innocent in the year 1577, the third 
of the reign of Henry the third, at the ſuit of M. 
Jacques de Coucy, fon of the ſaid 8. de Vervin, and 
„ Grandſon of the ſaid 8. Mareſchal de Biez; and 
their innocence was verified and publiſhed by a 
« decree paſt at Bologne upon the 14th of June (51),” (51) Richeome, 
To deal ingenuouſly, and own things as they really Pine Apolo- 
are, the letters patents, the edits, and decrees of %. un 50. 
Princes, frequently contain pieces of honour, which 3 
to ſpeak properly are no other than mere complements, | 
and ought to be interpreted only as ſuch. Do you 
believe that Henry the third ſpoke as he thought, when 
he declared (52) that his brother the Duke of Alengon, (5*) Edit. de 
the King of Navarre his brother-in-law, the Prince of |” REG WS 
Conde, and all the other Lords, Knights, Gentlemen, 1 
Officers and inhabitants of his realms, who had any 
hand in the laſt troubles of his reign, that theſe, I 
ſay, had in this reſpect been his good and lꝛyal ſubject. 
and ſervants, and when he teſtified that he was fer fect- 
ly and legally ſatisfied and informed of the good intention 
of the ſaid Duke of Alengin, and that neither he nor 
they who had interpoſed in thoſe affairs or in any ſhape 
meddled in them, dead or alive, had done any thing but 
for his ſervice? Do you imagine that Lewis the 14th 
was more fincere, when he declared (5 3) that he e- (53) Edit. de 
lieved and reckoned, that <vhat the Prince of Conde and Neis de Main 
his party had done, was with a good intention, and a * 
view 10 ſerve him? The like clauſes have been con- 
ſtantly inſerted in all edits of peace ſince the ſirſt re- 
ligious civil war under Charles the gth (54) ; and they (54) See Mr, 
are become a formulary, which will always be made Dale“ Reply ro 
uſe of as often as occaſions of ſtate ſhall require, The 2 — —— 
heads of the party in a troubleſome civil war for or- x1 3 3 
dinary capitulate upon ſuch advantageous terms for 113. i 
themſelves, that they obtain either a Mareſchal's ſtaff, 
or a blew Garter, or the government of a. place, 
beſides, not to ſay mere letters of pardon but, letters 
in which the King declares himſelf perſuaded that 
their proceedings were intended for his ſervice. Nei- 
ther the Prince who ſpeaks, nor the ſecretary of ſtate 
who draws up the writing, nor the Chancellor who 
ſeals it, believe any ſuch thing: in the mean time the 
neceſſity of circumſtances obliges them to expreſs 
themſelves in that manner, But no body takes ſuch 
a declaration in a literal ſenſe, the world continues to 
ſay or think that thoſe people took up arms againſt 
their King, and were open rebels. The reſt paſſes 
for complements under the great ſeal, and lies of the 
Chancery. 
The ſame thing which Kings do in their edits and 
declarations, is ſometimes done in Parliament, either (55) Balzac in 
by their order, or upon their recommendation, or with- 2,74 Letter 
- nth 4's of his firſt book 
out their meddling in it. I mean that the memory of to Rr. Conrart 
a perſon is re-eſtabliſhed there, ſometimes apon one «ated April 30, 
pretence, ſometimes upon another, with a view that it 1650, mention, 
may ſerve the relations in the beſt manner; but the; letter which be 
Judges who paſſed the ſentence reckon it no blemiſh _— * 
upon their reputations, nor are they conſidered as pu- Fame in 
niſhable unleſs the decree of re eſtabliſnment be not which, ſays be, 
founded upon a review of the writings, or the Judges | bave ſpoke of 
or witneſſes be immediately ordered to be arraigned my we = - the 
and tried. I believe no body dates ſay that the Parlia- Marillac's al 
ment of Paris iſſued any ſuch orders either againſt Mr. tho' 1 have men- 
de Chateauneuf, or his aſſeſſors, or that great number tioned no names. 
of witneſſes whom they examined and re-examined, I n | cannot 
If Moreri had quoted ſome authors, he would have nao 4 
ſaved me a good deal of trouble, and might perhaps reviol. 1 ant a 
have made me ſenſible, that thece was no occaſion for great number of 
this long oblervation. See the margin (55). It muſt becks, and me- 
be owned that in matters of hiſtory, they who quote ee K. hich one 
much and to the purpoſe, make the way to inſtruction 32 * mer wer 
much ſhorter than otherwiſe it is. up chat affair. 
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good deal of wit, and among other books [ A], publiſhed a work intitled, La Nobita e i Tue, 
6e) It wasprint- P Eccellenza delle Donne, con Diffetti ſi Mancamenti de gli Huomim (a). She carried the abefl ut dic tun 


ed at Venice in 


M AR 


dera 


5 e dei 


the year 1602, in Pretenſions of her ſex, not only to an equality, as ſome authors have done [B]. but even aut er been, 
"_ to a ſuperiority in compariſon with the other, Mademoiſelle de Schurman did. not ap- , cn. 


Eruere arif 4 


0 of the deſign of that work (þ) : ſhe would therefore ſurely have found fault with w* pricey... 


ademoiſelle Jaquette Guillaume [C]. 


A] Among other books.) She wrote a book with 
this title, La Co/omba Sacra, the life of the holy Var- 
gin, and that of St. Francis. I gather this from Le 
Coſe notabili & maraviglioſe della Citta di Fene- 
tia (1). 

09 As fome authors have dene (2).) I ſhall only 
name two of them ; the one is Mademoiſelle de Gour- 
nai, who wrote a ſmall treatiſe De P Egalite des Hommes 
& des Femmes. Her pretenſion was diſapproved of by 
Mademoiſelle de Schurman : Nobiliffima Gornacenfts 
Differtatiunculam . . . uti ab elegantia ac lepore tmpro- 
bare minime poſſum : ita eam per omnia comprobare nec 
auſim quidem nec welim ; licet ad ſapientum teſtimonta 
(3) Anna Maria gnæ illa nobis exhibuit, brevitatis cauſa provecarim (3). 
8 6 The other author is he who in the year 1673 pub- 
3 ros liſhed at Paris a work entitled, De PEgalite des deux 

Sexes, Di ſcours pbiſigus & moral oz Pon wait Pimportance 
de ſe defaire des prejugez. He expected to have been 
wrote againſt, and indeed was threatned with an an- 
(4) See the Jour ſwer (4) ; but finding that no reply was like to appear, 
nat Kleis“ he wrote againſt his own book himſelf; for in the 

arch 16, | . þ 
1676, year 1675 he publiſhed a treatiſe De Excellence des 

Hommes contre I Egalite des Sexes. Upon a careful exa- 

mination of all that he ſays, it appears that he had no 

defign to refute his firſt work, and that his view was 

rather to confirm it indirectly. However that be, thoſe 

two works were reprinted at Paris in the year 1679. 

It was a long time before it was diſcovered who was 

the author: it was given out in the Nouve/les de la 

(5) Art-7- . Republique des Lettres, for October 1685 (5), that his 
eite pame was Frelin ; but ſome time afterwards it was de- 
(6) The back- clared in the ſame Collection (6), that his name was 
E 1 rather Poulain. This in eſſect is his true name, though 
* * 4 he aflumed that of la Barre in the title page of the 
of the Nouvelles third edition of the year 1691 (7), and before the 
for the year 168 5. third part of his work publiſhed in the year 1692. I 
mult obſerve by the by that he was a Miniſter of Lor- 


(7) See PHiftoire rain, who embraced the Proteſtant Communion at Ge- 
des Ouvrages des 


Sawens, for the 


manch of Su [C] Mademoiſelle de Schurman . . . . wwould have 
1691, p. 27, &c. found fault with Mademoiſelle Faguette Guillaume.] 
Who in the year 1665 publiſhed at Paris a book en- 


(1) Pag. 311. of 
the Venetian e- 
dition 165 5. 


(2) See the arti- 
cle cf TONTE. 


at irattatum Ctr. 

ra inſigrem Ly. 

cretiæ [11 ine 
* 


titled, Les Dames illuſires, o par bonnes & fortes raiſns 2 Mars 4 
il ſe prouve que le Sexe Feminin fſurpaſſe en toute forte de Opuſeutt, 75 

- Fa ys 5p. Lg. 
genres le Sexe maſeulin. There was a book pub'iſhed 
at Paris in 8vo in the year 1643, with this title, La 
Femme genereuſe qui monſire que ſon Sexe eft plus noble, 
meilleur politique, plus vaillant, plus fgavant, plus ver- 
tueux, & plus æcenome que celui des bommes, by L. 8. 
D. L. L. Beſides I learn from Scheffer (8) that in the (8) Scheger, 4, 
year 1650, there was printed at Upſal a treatiſe en. S7 Kg. 
titled, La Donna migliore del Huomo, Parades, by Poribus Suttrun, 
Jacobus del Pozzo (i. e. de Puteo.) That Theſis has 3. 
long ſince been ſupported by people of Genius. Jerome 
Ruſcelli in the year 1552 publiſhed an Italian book, 
in which he gave the ſuperiority of perfeRion to the 
women, Cux La Doxxa fia di gran lunga piu nobile 
& piu degna del Hyomo (9). He obſerves that Plu- (o Rue; 
tarch, John Boccace, / Cortegiano, Þ Agrippa, it Portio Lettura pra un 
il Lando (10), il Domenichi, and ſeveral others, had 57" del Mar. 


canvaſſed that queſtion ; that in the mean time we do . della Terxs, 


not find, that all the world acknowledged, that thcir OP 
arguments had obliged them to believe, that the wo- (7) See his art}. 
men were ſuperior to the men. He quotes (11) le ” at the end of 
Maggio, and Bernardo Spina who had wrote for the [4]. 
lame hide of the queſtion. I have a book by me which (11) Fol. 14 
was printed at Paris in the year 1617 under this title: verſe, and fol, 15, 
Replique à I Antimalice, ou Defenſe des Femmes, du 

Sieur Vigoureux, autrement did Brye-Comte- Nobert. 

par le Sieur de la Bruyere-Gentilhomme Bear mit. This | 
Gentleman declares (1 2), that his intention zvas to oer (12) In his Pre- 
turn all that the author of the Defence had - /aid, to Hoc. 

prove that <vomen were better than men, and more vir- (7j) Intitled 
tuous in every reſpe#. Obſerve that this Defence was Apbaber de 
the confutation of a treatiſe wrote by one Jacques „ee & 
Olivier (13), and that he who publiſhed it, iz ord- Fer. 
to have the larger field of diſcourſe, fet about decypher- es 

ing the men and appropriating to them . . . thoſe good (24) The Pre- 
qualities, aulich had been given ta the women in the. book * '9 - oh 
which he refuted. (14). You will meet with other e Ge, 
writers in the ſecond volume of the Miſcellanies of that here is an 


Vigneul Marville, page 27th and 28th of the Dutch Ant which Mr, 
edition. Baillet has not in 
his Collection. 


MARINELLO (JOHN) an Italian Phyſician in the fixteenth Century, publiſhed 
(a) At Venice Latin Comments upon the Works of Hippocrates in General (a), and his Aphoriſms in 


1575 in folio, 


particular (5), a Treatiſe upon Fevers, and one upon the Plague, &c. I have elſe- 


(5) At Venice where (c) taken notice of two Italian books which he publifhed, one of which will en- ( in remark 


83 in 169, 
ate gage me in a ſhort remark [ A]. 


[4] One of his books will engage me in a ſhort re. 
mark.) It is that which is entitled Le Medecine par- 
tenenti alle infermita delle Donne. I have ſhewed elſe- 


(1) In remark where (1), that there was no ground to ſay that John 


[c of the arti- Liebaut's book upon the maladies of women. is only a 
cle LIEBAUT. tranſlation of this. Lazarus Pe, publiſhing a new 
edition of this work. at Paris in the year 1609 in 
8vo, entitled it, Les Maladies des Femmes & Remedes 
dicelles, en trois Livres, de M. Jean Marinello de For- 
2) In Lindenius mie (2) dafie Medecin Italien. reviſed, corrected, 
Renovatus, pag. and augmented. it by a third, in doing which he made 
634. they make uſe of Roderigo a Caſtro, a Portugueze Phyſician, wha 
him e Venetian had ſucceſsfully ſeconded. Marinella. Here, is a paſ- 
ſage in which this letter is praiſed, and Liebaut is ac- 
culed of Plagiariſm. © Marinello... . . . has hand- 
led his ſubje& ſo finely, that he has carried the prize 


« from both the ancients and. moderns ; for he has, 
„ clearly, diſtinly, and learnedly examined all the 


«« parts of it even to the ſmalleſt, It is a work wor- 


C] of the article 
EiBAUT. 


**, thy of a genius, as he has. diſplayed in all his pro- 

% ductions : it was he who continued Arculanus's 
Commentary upon Rhaſis: it was he who wrote 

„the four books of the embelliſhment of women: 

«« beſides. ſeveral other treatiſes, which other Italian 

*. as well as French authors unjuſtly pretend to. Such 

* as this book of the maladies of women, which 

** Licbaud had publiſhed: as his own, though upon 
comparing the one with the other, I have diſco- 

«« yered that he took the whole ſubſtance of his from 

% Marinello, changing the order in ſome certain 

places, and making ſome ſmall additions of his own 

the beiter to diſguiſe the: theft: but the glory ought 

ta return to the author, though at the ſame time 
Liebaud deſerves ſome. praiſe for having poliſhed, 

** augmented, and given a French. tranſlation of this (3 Lazorus Pe, 
book; as well as of that upon the embelliſhment of in bis Fee 
- (3). Dedicatory- 


MARIUS furnamed ZQUICOLA, becauſe he was born in the country of the 
Equi in Italy [A], flouriſhed at the end of the fifteenth Century, and the. beginning of 
the 


A] He was ſurnamed Æquicola, becauſe be was 
born, iu the country of the, Aqui in ial.) This is che 


opinion of Leander Albertus in his deſcription of Italy: 
SE quicelorum nomen ſuperiori memeria Marius Alvetius 
4 plurimum 


MAR 
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(4) This is ge- the ſixteenth, He ſtudied natural Philoſophy and Mathematics under James le Fevre 


cording to his 
own account, as 
1 tearnt by 2 
Memoirs w ich 
was communi- 


-ar2d to me by a wrote ſeveral other books 
ron who de- 


— having his ZONC 


d' Etaples (a) at Paris. 


[J. 


(1) Leander, Al- plurimum nobilitavit cegnomento AEquicele (1). This 
* N author's expreſſion in Italian is, ha illuſtrato gli Equi 
ra EY coli, Mario di Alveto (2). We ought not to wonder 
970 that Nicodemo (3) has not made uſe of them againſt 
(2) Fol. m. 149+ Nicolas Toppi, who has placed this Marius among 
ve"ſo the Neapolitan writers (4) ; for he had a good deal of 
=) Nicodemo, reaſon todo ſo. Marius ZEquicola was a native of Al- 
Alle, 3 1a vito; and if on the one hand ſeveral Geographers are 
Bibliabeca Nas of opinion that Alvito lay in the country of the ancient 
pilctana, PPB AEques, it is certain on the other that it belongs at 
TY preſent to the kingdom of Naples. 

[IB] He wrote a hiſtory of Mantua in Italian.] Let 
us quote the words of Albertus : Diu inter Franciſci 
Gonxagæ Mantuani Marchionis familiares fuit, & lin- 
gua wvernacula pereleganter Gonzagarum vitas ſeripfit (5). 
(5) Leand- Al- 1. e.“ He was for a long time one of the intimate 
ben. in Deſcript. «© friends of Francis Gonzaga Marqueſs of Mantua, 
halis, page 225* «« and wrote an elegant hiſtory of the lives of the Gon- 

% 7agas in Italian.” I would not have you believe what 
he ſays in praiſe of the elegancy of that work; for I 
have it from good hands, that it was wrote in ſo rude 
a ſtyle that Benedict Oſanna was obliged to correct and 
poliſh it, when they made a new edition of it at Man- 
tua in the year 1608. Maximam vitæ partem Man- 
tux egit Marius inter familiares Iſabelle Eflenſis uxoris 
Franciſci 11 Marchionis, in cujus gratiam ſcripfit de Man- 
tuana hiſtoria breves commentarios à rerum origine ad 
ſua uſque tempora lingua Italica, eaque rudi & rancida, 
ut ea tas ferebat. Verum ſxculo ſequenti Bened. O- 
ſanna Mantuanus, cum Marii hiftoria recuderetur, voces 
obſoletas uſitatis commutavit, & ſtylum rubigine ſqual- 
(6) Theſe words /idum limavit ornavitque (6). This hiſtory is di- 
are taken from a yided into five books: the three firſt are dedicated 
— _— to Francis the ſecond Marqueſs of Mantua, who died 
kind as to feng in the year 1519. The fourth, which was wholly ſet 
me. apart to the life of this Marqueſs, was dedicated to 
Frederick de Gonzaga his ſon, whom Marius ſerved 
in quality of Secretary, if Boneſmond is to be credit- 


4) Nicolo Top- 
i, Biblioteca 


Napoleta na, page 
20060. 


ed. The fifth contains the hiſtory of this Frederick 


down to the year 1521. I learnt theſe particulars from 
a Memoir which Mr. was ſo kind as to ſend 
me. 

[C] He wrote ſeveral other books.) Viz. a treatiſe 
de Opportunitate, printed at Naples in the year 1507 
in 4to. Epiſtola ad Maximilianum Sfortiam Mediolani 
Ducem de liberata Italia, printed in the year 1513 in 
4to. a Latin apology a Pencontre des Mediſans de la Na- 
tion Frangoiſe. i. e. Againſt the {landers of the 
French nation.” This book was tranſlated into 
French by Michel Roſe, and his verſion was printed 
at Paris in the year 1550 in 8vo. D. Iſabellæ Eftenſis 
Mantua Principis Iter in Galliam Narbonenſem deſcrip- 
tum. I ſhall ſpeak of the deſcription of this journey 
below. You will find in the Bibliotheca of Draudi- 
us (7) one Marius AZquivolus Olivetanus the author of 
a book of divinity (8) printed at Munick in the year 
15843 as alſo one (9) Marinus AZquicelius author of 
a Harangue de Laudibus trium Philoſophiæ Facultatum. 
Toppi (10) aſcribes the firſt of thoſe two treatiſes to 
quorum Lali, r Our Marius Zquicola : he gives us the title of it 
vnd Caches With a clauſe which Draudius has forgot, viz. that 
Religio incremen- Anſelme Stocklius had brought that work to light, and 
"un ſumpſerine: after having beſtowed ſuch correction upon it as it 


7 Pag. 283. of 
the Frankfort e- 
dition of the year 
1625. 


quo trac- 
fator unde anti- 


Im Eviſtola wanted, had given it to the publick. Leonard Nico- 
— Nockit. demo (11) gives us this title, Introduzione di Mario 


Equicola al comporre ogni forte di rina della lingua vol- 
gare, con uno eruditiſſimo di ſcor ſo della Pittura, e con 
molte ſegrete allegorie, intorno alle Muſe, e alla Poefia, 
(10) Nicolo printed at Venice in the year 1 55 in 4to. Add to 
88 this what I am to ſay in the following remarks. 

* 206. You ſhall hear what Mr. told me concern- 
4 Nicodemo, ing the relation of the Journey which Iſabella of Eſte, 


(9) Pag. 14 51. 


* = Bib- Marchioneſs of Mantua, made into Provence to viſit 
My 17, St. Baume, as ſhe had engaged herſelf by a vow to 


do. The author declares that he did not know the 
Vol. VII. 


of Mantua, Ir 
e 


He was one of the wits at the Court of Francis de Gonzaga 
Marquis of Mantua, and he wrote a Hiſtory of Mantua in Italian [B], in which he en- 
larges conſiderably upon what concerns the illuſtrious family of the Gonzagas. He 
That which he compoſed upon the nature of love has 

through {cyeral editions [D], and yet it is hard to meet with it. 
ame mentioned tion of him in another place (b) : Scaliger the Father praiſes him highly [E]. 
The 


» (6) In remark 
I have made men 24824 
ERG ERIUs. 


reaſon of this journey, and that he would not tell it 
if he did (12). Here is his dedication. Marius qui- (12) Cauſar no 
cola Ferdinando Gonzage Franc. March. Mantue IV es ex rip | 
filio S. C. P. In hoc ſeribends non minus equidem laboravi quod cim fi ſei- 
quam corpore fatigabar, cum ea adirem de quibus dixi mus rem, d:ſſimulem, 
loca: Sequitur laſſituds enim ingenii, ut corporis. Fam 
vero arma itineraria non Herculis ad poſtem fiximus, ſed 
in templo Veneris genitricis conſecravimus. Iilius ergo 
bc ad te. Vale. i. e. Marius /Equicola, to Fer- 
*« dinand Gonzaga the fourth ſon of Francis Marqueſs 
I have ſuffered as much in 
writing this as all the bodily fatigue which I under- 
went in the journey I have deſcribed. For the mind 
as well as the 3 is ſubject to laſſitude from la- 
bour. But now I have conſecrated my itinerary 
implements in the temple of Venus the prolifick, 
not hung them up at the gates of Hercules. It is 
upon this account that I ofter you the trouble of this. 
Farewell.“ He begins his relation with an enquiry 
into the origin of vows among the ancients. Aſter 
this he conducts his Heroine by the way of Venice 
over the Alps into Provence, and gives a ſhort but very 
deſcription of the places through which ſhe paſſes. 

he impreſſion of the book is defective: for neither 
the year in which it was printed, nor that in which 
the pilgrimage was performed, is marked. But it 
ſeems to have been before the year 1512. 

[D] That which he compoſed upon the nature of love 
has gone through ſeveral editions 4 Toppi mentions 
none but the Venetian edition of the year 1536 in 
octavo, which was not the firſt; for he ſays an Libro 
di natura 4 Amore, riſtampato e corretto (13). Nicode- (13) Toppi, Bib- 
mo (14) takes notice of the Venetian edition of the r. Vapotran, 
year 1554 in twelves: it is entitled Libro di Natura beg. 206. 
d. Amore di Mario Equicola di nuovo con ſomma diligenza (14) Nicodemo, 
riflampato, e corretto da M. Lodovico Dolce. Con una Addit. alla Bib- 
tavola delle coſe piu notabili che nell opera fi contengono. lier. Napol. pag. 
He ſays that Doni makes honourable mention of this 
work in his firſt Bibliotheque, page 73 of the Venetian 
edition 1550. This book of Aquicola's was reprin- 
ted at Venice in the years 1563 and 1583. Gabriel 
Chapuys made a French tranſlation of it, which was 
printed at Paris (15). It will not be ſuperfluous to 
quote this paſſage in Auguſtine Niphus: Temporibus 
noſtris Marius /Equicola Olivetanus amiciſſimus noſter 
meo judicio fertiliſime de amore ſcripfit, & licet vulgari 
atque materno ſermone tamen nibil intentatum præte- 
riit (16). ** In our days my good friend Marius Æqui- 
cola of Alvito has in my opinion writ very copiouſly 
upon love, and, though in his mother tongue, he has 
*« miſſed no part of the ſubject. You muſt not take (16) Auęuſt. 
Olivetanus for an error in the impreſſion ; for the au- Niphus, de A- 
thor calls himſelf Zquicola Olivetanus in his book de ve, cap. I. page 
Opportunitate (17). Not that he was of the order of = 
the religious of Mouat Olivet, as Poſſevin aſſerts in (15) Mr. ., in 
his apparatus; but that he was of opinion that he the above cited 
might call the place of his birth Olivetum (18), as Memoir. 
well as Alvitum, or Alvetium. (18) From the 

[E] Scaliger the Father praiſes him highly.) He ad- Olives growing 
dreſſes a piece of poetry to him, which begins thus; there. dem. 


46 
64 
«« 
40 
cc 
66 
46 


(15) See Du 
Verdier's Bibli- 
oth. Franguiſe, 
Page 433. 


Maxime vir, geminas cui circum tempora laurus 
Purpurea facilis nectit Apollo manu: 

LEquicola Aonidum decus, acceptiſſime rerum 
Numinibus weſtris, numinibuſque meis : 


Auld faciam miſer (19)? 


i. e. O greateſt of men, whoſe brows propitious 
Apollo binds with both Laurels with his own purple 
„ hands; O ZEquicola, glory of the Muſes, moſt 
beloved of your own deities and mine; what ſhall (20) Joſephus 


„ I do, O wretched as I am. pry. te Rr 


num, page 204+ 
See alſo pag · 240, 


(19) Julius Cx» 
ſar Scaliger in 
Lacrymis, Part 1. 
Poemat- p. 535+ 
edit. 591. 


This Poem was written in the year 1517, if we may 


believe Joſeph Scaliger (20), who adds that his _ 241. 


MAR 


The Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca deſerves a cenſure [F]. 
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and Matthew Blandel the Dominican contracted a very 
intimate ſriendſhip together at Mantua, at the time 
when they were inſinuating themſelves into the good 
graces of /Equicola. 
IJ The Epitome of Geſnerus's Bibliotheca deſerves a 
cenſure.) In this book Marius Æquicola is ſurnamed 
(21) Epift. Bib- Alvelanus (21); which is a fault, for it ought to have 
licth. Geſneri;, been writ Alvetanus, It ſays too that his Italian trea- 


1 know of no author who has theſe three names, 
Beſides in this Epitome Marius Eguicala Alvetanus, the 
author of that book, is unjuſtly diſtinguiſhed from 
Marius Equicolus wir nobilis, Italus, eques auratus, qui 
ſcripfit pro Baptiſia Mantuane defenſorium in fycophantes 
librum 1. Item de Opportunitate. Item de Natura ig 
de Amore. i. e. Marius Equicola knight, an Ita- 


P®$+ 573» tiſe de natura amoris, corrected by Thomas Fazellus ** rers, in one book, to Baptiſta of Mantuanus. As alſo 
Porcaccius, was printed at Venice in the year 1563. upon opportunity ; and the nature of Love. 

5 MARLBOROUGH (JOHN CHURCHILL, Duke of), fon of Sir Winſton 

Churchill of Wotton-Baſſet in Wiltſhire, Knt. deſcended of a very ancient family [4], 

(«) Lif: ef Jobn was born at Aſhe in Devonſhire June the 24th 1650 (4). He was at firſt Page of Ho- 

wan { by The- nour to James Duke of York ; but being inclined to a military life, at ſixteen years of 


_ —_— age he was made an Enſign in the Royal Regiment of Foot-Guards, and took the firſt 


2-cap. 1. pag. 19, Opportunity of going abroad in the ſervice of his country, when Tangier was beſieged by 


edit. London the Moors, Upon a war with the Dutch in 1672, he ſerved under the Duke of Mon- 
el Collins in mouth in the French army, commanded by their King in perſon, and two of the greateſt 
his Fecrage ff Generals of that age, the Prince of Conde and the Marſhal Turenne. During this cam- 
pag. 238. edit, paign, in which the French almoſt over-run the United Provinces, Mr. Churchill diſtin- 
London 1735,  guiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage at the taking of ſeveral places, and particularly 
= * e Nimeguen, that Marſhal Turenne took great notice of him, ſtiling him the Handſome 
24th of May, 


Engliſhman, by which name he was long known throughout the army. In 1673 he was 
at the ſiege of Maeſtricht (which was defended by a garriſon of ten thouſand men) being 
Captain of the Engliſh Grenadiers; and in the attack of the counterſcarp, which was 
perhaps one of the moſt deſperate attempts ever known, was among the wounded ; and 
gained ſuch applauſe both for his courage and conduct, that the King of France made 
him a public acknowledgment of his ſervices ; and the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
the direction of the attack, told King Charles II, that he owed his life to bis bravery. 
Whereupon he was immediately advanced to be Lieutenant Colonel to Sir Charles Lit- 
tleton's Regiment, and Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber and Maſter of the Robes to the 


Duke of York, whom he attended into Flanders in 1679, and the next year to Scotland, - 1, 


lian Nobleman, who wrote a defence againſt flatte- 


where tke Duke honoured him with ſeveral important truſts, and made him Colonel of a nals, pay, 2, 3 
In 1681 he married Sarah, daughter and coheireſs (with her 1514. 


Regiment of Dragoons (5). 


[4] Son of Sir Winſton Churchill, deſcended from a 
wery antient family.) A German writer, who wrote 
an Epitome of the Duke of Marlborough's life, ſoon 
after the battle of Hochſtet, pretended to give ſome 
account of his anceſtors for above two hundred years 
before the Norman conqueſt. But his relations bein 

rounded on his own authority, and not corroborat 

y any hiſtorian or genealogiſt of note, and ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances having very much the air of fable, little 
regard is due to that writer's account. However our 
beſt hiſtorians, both Engliſh and Foreign, are agreed 
in deriving the Duke's Pedigree from Gitto de — 
who was Apt in Normandy in the year 1055, ele- 
ven years before William the conqueror * Eng- 
land. This Gitto de Leon had two ſons, Richard 
Leon, Lord of Mantalban, and Wandrill de Leon, 
Lord of Courci l. Richard, the eldeſt, married Yoland, 
Counteſs of Luxembourg, and by her had iſſue Claud 
de Leon, Anceſtor of the preſent noble family of Leon 
in France. Wandrill, the ſecond ſon, married Iſabella 
de Tuya, by whom he had two ſons, Roger de Courcil 
and Rouland de Courcil, which latter was the anceſtor 
of the Courcils of Poictou, from whom the Courcils 
of Normandy and Anjou are deſcended. Roger de 
Courcil, the elder ſon of Wandrill, was anceſtor of 
John Duke of Marlborough, and was one of thoſe, 
who attended William Duke of Normandy, when he 
invaded England in 1066 ; and as a reward for his ſer- 
vices, had divers lands in Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
and Devonſhire, aſſigned him by the veror, as 
appears from domes-day book. Of theſe lands, the 
Lordſhip of Churchill in Somerſetſhire, which took its 
name from bim, was part, and by him choſen for his 
abode, as appears by antient records, in which it is 
written Curichil, Cheurchil, Chercile, &. From him 
was deſcended Sir Winſton Churchil of Wotton Baſſet 
in Wiltſhire, who was born at Wotton-Glanvile in 
Dorſerſhire in 1620, and educated at St. John's Col- 
lege in Oxford, and adher'd to the Royal cauſe during 
the civil Wars. In 1661 he was choſen member of 
Parliament for Weymouth in Dorſetſhire, and was one 


of the firſt fellows of the Royal ſociety, and in 1663 


er, 


was knighted by King Charles II. In 1664 he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners of the Court of 
Claims in Ireland, and at his return from thence was 
made one of the Clerks Comptrollers of the green- 
cloth. In 1675 he publiſhed at London in fol. a book: 
intitled, Divi Britannici, being @ remark the lives 
of all the Kings of this Jſie from the year of the world 
2855 unto the year of grace 1660. In King James 
the 1 reign he ſerved in Parliament ſor the Bo- 
rough of Lynn Regis. He died March the 26th 1688, 
and was interred in the Pariſn Church of St. Martins in 
the fields. He married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir 
John Drake of Aſhe in Devonſhire, and of Eleanor 
his wife, ſecond daughter and coheireſs of Joha Lord 
Boteler of Bramfield, in Hertfordſhire, by Elizabeth his 
wife, ſiſter of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
the favourite of King James I. and King Charles I. 
By this Lady Sir Winſton Churchill had ſeven ſons and 
four daughters. I. Winſton, who died yourg: II. 
John, the ſubje& of the preſent article. III. 

born February 29, 165 3, afterwards an Admiral, w 
died unmarried May the 8th 1710. IV. Charles, 
born February the zd 1656, afterwards Brigadier-Ge- 
neral, who died in 1714, Without any iſſue. V. 
Montjoy, who died a youth ; as did likewiſe, VI. 
Jaſper. VII, Theobald, educated at Queen's College 
in Oxford, where he commenced maſter of arts June 
the 13th 1683, and entering into holy orders, died 
unmarried December the 3d 1685, and was buried in 
the Pariſh Church of St. Martins in the Fields in Weſt- 
minſter. The daughters were, I. Arabe/la, born in 
March 1648, afterwards one of the Maids of honour 
to the Dutcheſs of York, and a favourite of King James 
II, when Duke of York, by whom ſhe had two ſons 
and two daughters, viz. James Fitz-James, Duke of 
Berwick, Grandee of Spain, Marſhal of France, and 
Knight of the Golden Fleece; Henry Fitz-James, 
commonly called the Grand-Prior ; Henrietta, married 
to Henry Lord Waldegrave ; and N. N. a Nun. A- 
rabella was afterwards married to Colonel Charles 
Godfrey. II, Dorothy, III, Mary, and IV, Barbara, 
who all died in their infancy. 


{d) Lediard, pag, 
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33-56. and 
Churchill's An- 


nals, page 3 


(1) Lediard's 
Life of Jure 


Duke of Marlbo- 


rough, vol. 1. 
Pag. 39+ 
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fiſter, the Counteſs of Tyrconnel) of Richard Jenningꝭ of Sandridge in Hertfordſhite 
Efq; [B]. and of Frances his wife, daughter and coheireſs of Sir Giffard Thornhurſt of 
Agnes-Court in Kent Baronet ; and May the 4th 1682 he embarked with the Duke of 
York a ſecond time for Scotland, in which voyage they both narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, 
and he was very inſtrumental in ſaving his maſter's life, by hindering many from entering 
the boat, who were preſſing into it, and would infallibly have funk it. On his return 
to England, the Duke recommended him to King Charles II, in a very particular man- 
ner, who thereupon, on the 21ſt of December 1682, created him Baron of Eymouth in 
the county of Berwick in Scotland, and made him Colonel of the third Troop of 
Guards, On the acceſſion of King James II to the Throne, he was continued one of the 
Gentlemen of his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber, as alſo Colonel of the third Troop of Guards 
and on the 16th of March 1684 was conſtituted High Steward of the Borough of St. 
Albans; and was in the ſame month ſent to the Court of France, to notify the death of 
the late King and his Majeſty's acceſſion to the Crown. He was alfo on the 14th of 
May 1685 created Baron Churchill of Sandridge in the county of Hertford, and made 
Brigadier-General of his Majeſty's army in the Weſt, where he greatly ſignalized him- 
ſelf, when the Duke of Monmouth came to ſurprize the King's army; for while the 


{c \ Lediard, pag- the whole army (c). 


Earl of Feverſham and the majority of the commanding Officers were in their beds, he 
kept the enemy in play till the King's troops had formed themſelves, and thereby ſaved 


In 1688 he was ſent for to the Queen's pretended labour on the 10th 


of June, but he had received ſome intimations before, and was purpoſely out of the way; ſo 
that he was not among the deponents in Chancery (d). On his deſerting the King, and 
going over to the Prince of Orange [C], the latter made his Lordſhip a Lieutenant- 


[BZ] Married Sarah, daughter and coheireſs 0 
Richard F ennings of Sandridge in Hertfordſhire E ſq; ] She 
was born May 29th 1660, the very day of the reſtora- 
tion of King Charles II. Her Father, Mr. Jennings, 
was ſon and heir of Sir John Jennings, Knight of the 
Bath, at the creation of Charles Prince of Wales 
November 4, 1616, ſon and heir of Ralph jennings 
Eſq; (and Anne his wife, daughter of Sir William 
Brounker) ſon and heir of Ralph Jennings of Church in 
Somerſetſhire, whoſe wife was fiſter and coheireſs of 
Ralph Rowlat of St. Albans Knight, whole other ſiſter 
was wife of John Maynard Eſq; anceſtor of the preſent 
Lord Maynard (1). : 

On his deſerting . , and going over t0 
41 of Kg The 4 of Churchill s An- 
nals (2) tells us, that his Lordſhip, with the reſt of 
«« the nobility and gentry, ſet his hand to an invitation 


(2) Pag- 4. edit, * of the Prince of Orange to come over and reſcue 


Londen 17 14+ 


« this land from popery and ſlavery. Yet it muſt be 
„% obſerved, that his 2 had ſtrong conflicts 
« within himſelf between his duty to his Majeſty and 
* affeQtiun to his country, and adviſed with eminent 
« Divines, particularly Dr. Turner then Biſhop of 
„% Ely, who told him, that it vas rebellion againſt God 
* to fide with thoſe, that attempted to deſtroy our civil 
« and religious rights ; and that not to take part with 
« ſuch as came to the help of the Lord againſt the Migh- 
„ ty, was to be ſubjefted to the curſe denounced againſt 


(3) Hiſtory of bis «© Meroz.” Biſhop Burnet (3) having obſerved, that 
"wn Time, vol. 1. Lord Churchill was one of the earlieſt, who came into 


the ſcheme of inviting the Prince of Orange to come 
over, proceeds thus: But having now named the 
Lord Churchill, I mw ſay a little more of him. * 2 
«© was a man of a noble and graceful 1 red 
* up in a court with no — ut he had a 
«« ſolid and clear underſtanding, with a conſtant pre- 
« ſence of mind. He knew the arts of living in a 
% Court beyond any man in it. He careſſed all peo- 
«« ple with a ſoft and obliging deportment, and was 
« always ready to do good offices. He had no for- 
„tune to ſet up on: this put him upon all the me- 
* thods of acquiring one; and that went fo far into 
« him, that. he did not ſhake it off, when he was in 
* a much higher elevation; nor was his expence ſuited 
« enough to his But when allowances are made 
«« for that, it muſt be acknowledged, that he was one 
« of the greateſt men the age has produced. He was 
in high favour with the King [James II. ]; but his 
„ Lady much more with the Princeſs Anne. She had 
an aſcendant over her in every thing. She was a 
% Lady of a clear apprehenſion and true judgment, a 
« warm and hearty friend, violent and ſudden in her 
«« reſolutions, and impetuous in her way of ſpeaking. 
«© She was thought proud and inſolent on her favour, 
« though ſhe uſed none of the common arts of a Court 
« to maintain it; for ſhe did not beſet the Princels, 


General 


of © nor flatter her. She ſtaid much at home, and look- 


ed very carefully after the education of her children. 
Having thus opened both their characters, I will 

now give an account of this Lord's engagements in 
this matter, for which he has been ſo ſeverely cenſu- 

red, as guilty both of ingratitude and treachery to 
« a very kind and liberal maſter. He never diſcovered 
any of the King's ſecrets ; nor did he ever puſh him 
Don to any violent proceedings; ſo that he was in 

no contrivance to ruin or betray him. On the con- 
„ trary, whenſoever he ſpoke to the King of his af- 
«« fairs, which he did but ſeldom, becauſe he could not 
« fall in with the King's notions, he always ſuggeſted 

moderate counſels. The Earl of Galway told me, 
that when he came over with the firſt compliment 
«« upon the King's coming to the crown, he ſaid then 
*« to him, that zf rhe King was ever prevailed upon 10 
alter our Religion, he would ſerve him no longer, but 
« withdraw from bim; ſo early was this reſolution 
«« fixed in him. When he ſaw how the King was 
* ſet, he could not be contented to ſee all ruined by 

him. He was alſo very doubtful as to the pretend- 
« ed birth. So he reſolved, when the Prince ſhould 
come over, to go in to him; but to betray no poſt, 
«« nor do any thing more than the withdrawing him- 
ſelf, with ſuch officers as he could truſt with the ſe- 
«© cret. He alſo undertook, that Prince George and 
« the Princeſs Anne would leave the Court, — 
„to the Prince, as ſoon as was poſlible.” Mr. Ledi- 
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{d ' Churchill's 
Annals, pag. 4» 


ard obſerves (4), that while King James II. was at (4) Us: ſupra, 


Saliſbury, moſt of the chief officers applied themſelves 
to the Earl of Feverſham, deſiring him to aſſure his 
Majeſty, that upon any occafion they would be ready to 
ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice ; yet they 
could not in conſcience fight againſt a Prince, who was 
come over with no other deſign than to procure the calling 
of a free Parliament, for the ſecurity of their Religion 
and Liberties, ** Our hiſtorians, /ays Mr. Lediard, do 
< not poſitively ſay, that the Lord Churchill was one 
« of hole. who made this remonſtrance ; but the ſe- 
«« quel makes it more than probable that he was. And 
« if, as a late author ſays, his Lordſhip was one of 
« thoſe Noblemen, with whom the firſt perſons of 
« diſtin&tion, who went over to the Prince of Orange 
<« to Holland, correſponded, he muſt have been very 
« early concerned in the great and glorious event of 
« the Revolution.” By this, continues Mr. Lediard, 
the King might well perceive how little he was to depend 
on his army; and his General, the Lord Fevenſbam, 
might well underſtand, that none of the chief officers 
evould fland by him. Before all others, he in a more 
eſpecial manner ſuſpected the Lord Churchill, who then 
commanded a Brigade of 5000 men. He therefore con- 
jured his Majeſty, together with Colonel Windham, to 
have him ſecured, for a terror to the reſt ; but could by 


no means prevail upon the King to do it ; <whether on 
I 
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General of his Forces; and on King James's leaving Whitehall, he was ſent to re-afſem- 
ble his Troop of Guards, and to preſerve the peace. On the 14th of February, the 
day after King William and Queen Mary were proclaimed, he was ſworn of the Privy 
Council, and made one of 'the Gentlemen of the Queen's Bed-Chamber ; and on the gth 
of April 1689 was created Earl of Marlborough. The ſame year he commanded the 
Engliſh forces in Flanders; and the Confederates being attacked at Walcourt Auguſt the 
25th, the Earl diſtinguiſhed himſelf in guarding the main paſs, and ſaved our army by 
an orderly retreat. In 1690 he was made General of the Forces ſent to Ireland, where 
he made the ſtrong garriſons of Cork and Kingſale priſoners of war; and the year fol- 


| lowing made the campaign under King William [D], who ſhewed the good opinion he 


had of his conduct, by ſending him to Flanders to put all things in readineſs, and to 


draw the army together againſt his arrival, 


In the beginning of 1692 he was diſmiſſed 


from all his employ ments [E]; and not long after was, with ſome other Peers, committed 


acconnt of the affeftion he ever bore him, and the hope he 
might thence conceive, that this Lord would newer forſake 
bim; or whether his Majefly might be apprehenſive, that 
ſuch a rigorous proceeding might occafion a mutiny in his 
army, I ſhall not pretend to determine. His Lordſhip, 
ewhether he had any knowledge, or was under apprehen- 
fron of any deſign againſt him, or «whether he had before 
converted his meaſures (which is moſt probable) though 
this might haſten them, <went over the next day to the 
Prince of Orange, with as many as were willing to fol. 
low him; among whom were the Duke of Grafton, Colo- 
nel Berkley, and four or fue Captains of his regiment of 
dragoons. At his going away, he ſent the following 
letter to the King : 


« Sir, 
«« Since men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſincerity, when 
«« they act contrary to their intereſts ; and though my 


« dutiful behaviour to your Majeſty in the worlt of 


times (for which, I acknowledge my poor ſervices 
much overpaid) may not be ſufficient to incline you 
* to acharitable interpretation of my actions; yet, I 
hope, the great advantage I enjoy under your Ma- 
«« jeſty, which I can never expect in any other change 
« of government, may reaſonably convince your Maje- 
«« ſty and the world, that I am acted by a higher prin- 
«« ciple, when I offer that violence to my inclina- 
«*« tion and intereſt, as to deſert your Majeſty, at a 
* time when your affairs ſeem to challenge the ſtrict- 
«© eſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more 
« from one, who lies under the greateſt obligations to 
« your Majeſty. This, Sir, could proceed from no- 
1% thing but the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, 
„and a neceſſary concern for my Religion (which no 
* good man can oppoſe,) and with which, I am in- 

ructed, nothing ought to come in competition. 
« Heaven knows, with what partiality my dutiful opi- 
«« nion of your Majeſty has hitherto repreſented theſe 
« unhappy deſigns, which inconſiderate and ſelf-in- 
«« tereſted men have framed againſt your Majeſty's 
« true intereſt and the Proteſtant Religion. But as I 
can no longer join with ſuch, to give a pretence by 
** conqueſt to bring them to effect, ſo I will always, 
« with the hazard of my life and fortune ({o much 
your Majeity's due) endeavour to preſerve your Royal 
*« Perſon and lawful Rights, with all the tender concern 
and dutiful reſpe& that becomes, &c.“ 


His Lordſhip's deſerting the King is ſaid to have 
ſurprized and diſheartened his Majeſty, more than all 
that had happened to him before. Upon reading the 


letter abovementioned, the King could not forbear 


fetching a deep ſigh, and turning to the Lord Fever- 
ſham, who ſtood near him, ſaid, Fewerſbam, 1 little 
expected this ſevere ſtrole; but you, my Lord, formed a 
right judgment of the per fon and his intentions, hen you 
propoſed to me yeſterday to ſecure him and the reſt of the 
— 1 have nothing to do now, but to throw my 
ſelf into the hands of Providence, fince I can have no 
dependence on my troops, who without doubt are corrupted 
by the evil inſtructions of their diſſoyal officers. 

[D] The year following made the campaign under Kin 
William.) Prince Vaudemont gave the King the fol. 
lowing character of his Lordſhip: There is ſome- 
«« thing in the Earl of Marlborough, that is inexpreſ- 
„ fble ; for the fire of Kirk, the thought of Lanier, 
« the {kill of Mackay, and the Bravery of Colcheſter, 
« ſeem to be united in his perſon. And I have loſt 


priſoner 


LY 
— 


„ my knowledge in phyſiognomy, which hitherto 

never deceived me, if any ſubject you have can ever 
attain to ſuch military glory, as this combination of 
ſublime perfections muſt one day advance him to.“ 
The King ſmiling anſwered, J am werily perſuaded 
Marlborough will do his part in making your words 


good (5). 
175 In the beginning of 1692 he was diſmiſſed from 
all kis employments.} Mr. Lediard tells us (6), that 


% various were the cauſes, which were aſſigned for (®) Ubi /«fr2, 
* this ſudden change, according to the affections peo- * 


«« ple bore him; and ſome ſtories divulged to his diſ- 
advantage, though with little or no grounds. His 
„ Lordſhip's loyalty could not well be arraigned by 
* his worſt enemies. He loved his country too well 
to be malecontent with his King, though removed 
« out of his favour, without his deſerts. And it is 
*« evident, he could be no ways engaged in the intereſt 
«« of his former maſter, ſince in this very ſame year, 
„when King James was about to invade England, 
« and a formal declaration was privately handed about 
„in his name with a pardon annexed for thoſe, who 
„ ſhould return to their duty, the Earl of Marlborough, 
« by the title of Lord Churchill, was excepted out of 
«« this pardon. When he retired, which was with the 
« calmneſs of the old Roman Dictator, he wiſhed to 
« be ſucceeded by a better ſervant, and one more con- 
«« cerned for his Majeſty's honour. Some who pre- 
« tend to look narrowly into affairs, would have his 
«« diſgrace owing to jealouſies certain foreigners had 
« conceived of his not being inclined to their intereſts, 
« and to make way for one of them (by ſome ſaid to 
«© be Count Solmes) to command in his room. But 
0 this could only affect his employment abroad. The 
«« proofs he had given of his conſummate knowledge 
in military affairs ſhewed, that his Majeſty's Eng- 
« liſh ſubjects merited the higheſt poſts in the army; 
though, it has been obſerved, they were not envugh 
„ countenanced by the King. It was faid, that all 
« the reſentment was for the liberty he had taken to 
« tell the King, that though himſelf had no reaſen to 
« complain, yet many of his good ſubjects were ſorry to 
« ſee his royal munificence confined to one or two foreign 
«© Lords. Foreign hiſtorians make no ſcruple to name 
«© the Earl of Portland and Rochford, both Dutchmen, 
% to be the Lords here aimed at; and add, that the 
« King turned his back upon the Earl, without ma- 
« king any anſwer, and ſoon after ſent him a diſ- 
* miſſton from all his employs, and forbid him the 
* Court. Thoſe, who aſcribe the jealouſy or envy 
« of foreign officers as a reaſon for his Lordſhip's 
«« diſgrace, think it a confirmation of their opinion, 
« that the Earl was not employed again, nor called 
4 to council, till this motive ceaſed, and an end was 
„ put to the war by the peace of Ryſwick.” A paſ- 
ſage of Biſhop Burnet (7) -ſeems to juſtify this opini- 
on. The King, ſays he, was thought to love the 
Dutch more than the Engliſh, to truſt more to them, 
and to admit them to more freedom with him. He gave 
too much occaſion to a general diſguſt, which was ſpread 
both among the Engliſh officers and the nobility. He took 
little pains to gain the affections of the nation; nor did 
he conſlrain himſelf enough to render his Government 
more acceptable. He was ſhut up all the day long; and 
his filence, when he admitted any to an audience, 10 
ed them as much as if they had been denied it. The 
Earl of Marlborough thought, that the great ſervices he 
had dont, were not acknowledged nor rewarded, as — 
I We 
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cen Time, vol. 2. 
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priſoner to the Tower upon a falſe accuſation of H igh-Treaſon, the authors of which were 
afterwards detefted and puniſhed, However he was. at laſt reſtored to favour, and 


June the 19th 1698, was appointed Governor to the Duke of Glouceſter [2] and the 
ſame evening ſworn again of the Privy Council ; and on the 16th of July 


ollowing was 


declared one of the Lords Juſtices of England for the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
in which great truſt he was three times ſucceſſively in the King's abſence, who in 1701 ap- 
pointed him General of the Foot, and Commander in chief of the Engliſh Forces in 


Holland, Embaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Hague (e). 


acceſſion of 


Upon the 


Queen Anne to the Throne, he was elected, March the 14th 1702, into the 


moſt noble Order of the Garter, and the day following declared Captain General of all 
her Majeſty's Forces in England, or which were employed abroad, in conjunction with 
the troops of her Allies, and ſent Embaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land. Aſter ſeveral conferences about a war, and adjuſting the quota's of the Allies, he 
put himſelf at the head of the army in Flanders, where all the other Generals having 
orders to obey him, he took the Caſtles of Gravenbroeck and Werts; and the Towns of 
Venlo, Ruremond, Stevenſwaert, Liege, &c. But at the cloſe of the campaign coming 


20] deſerved, and began to ſpeak like a man diſcon- 


tented. The ſtrain of all the nation almoſt was, that 


the Engli/+ were overlooked, and the Dutch were the 
only perſons favoured or truſted. Notwithſtanding this 
obſervation of Biſhop Burnet, which was made ; 
on another occaſion, he aſſigns another reaſon for 
the Earl's diſgrace. An incident, ſays he, happened 
near the end of the Seſſions of Parliament, that had very 
ill dt, which I unwillingly mention, becauſe it can- 
not be told <vithout ſome reflections on the Queen, whom 
T always honoured beyond all the perſons Thad ever known. 
The Earl of Nottingham came to the Earl of Marl- 
borough with a meſſage from the King, telling him that 
he had no more uſe for his ſervice ; and therefore he de- 
manded all his commiſſions. What drew ſo ſudden and 
fo hard a meſſage, was not known ; for he had been 
with the King that morning, and had parted avith him 
in the ordinary manner. It ſeemed ſome letter was it- 
ſercepted, which gave ſuſpicion. It is certain, that he 
thought he was too little conſidered, and that be had 
upon many occaſions cenſured the King's conduct, and re- 
flicted on the Dutch. But the original cauſe of bis diſ- 
grace aroſe from another conſideration. The Princeſs 

Anne of Denmark} thought herſelf tos much neglected 
55 the King, whoſe cold way towards her aua, ſoon ob ſer- 
ved. After the King was on the Throne, no propoſitions 
were made to her of a ſettlement, nor any advances of 
money. So ſhe, thinking ſhe vas to be kept in a neceſſi- 
tous dependence on the Court, got ſome to move in the houſe 
of Commons in the year 1690, when they were in the 
debate concerning the revenue, that ſhe ſhould have aſſign- 
ments ſuitable to her dignity. This both the King and 
Queen took ami ſi from hers the Queen complained more 
particularly, that ſhe was then ill, after ber lying in of 
the Duke of Glouceſter at Hampton-Court, and that ſbe 
herſelf was treating her and the young child with the 
tenderneſs of a mother, and that yet ſuch a motion was 
made before ſhe had tried in a private manner, what the 
King intended to aſſign her. The Princeſs on the other 
hand ſaid, ſhe knew the Queen was a gend wife, ſub- 
miſſive and obedient to every thing, that the King defired ; 
jo ſhe thought the beſt was to have a ſettlement by att of 
Parliament. On the other hand, the cuſtom had always 
been, that the Royal Family (a Prince of Wales not ex- 
cepted) was kept in a dependence on the King, and had 
no allewance but from his mere favour and kindneſs ; yet 
in this caſe, in which the Princeſs was put out , the 
ſucceſſion, during the King's life, it ſeemed reaſanable, 
that ſomewhat more than ordinary ſhould be done in con- 
fideration of that. The ad paſſtd, allowing her a ſettle- 
"ment of 50000 pounds ; but upon this a coldneſs followed 
between not only the King, but even the Queen and Prin- 
ceſi; and the blame of this motion wwas caſt on the Coun- 
teſi of Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the Prin- 
ceſs. And this had contributed much to alienate the King 
from her huſband, and had diſpoſed him to receive ill im- 
preſſions of him. Upon his diſgrace, his Lady aba, forbid 
the Court ; the- Princeſs would not ſubmit to this. She 
thought, ſhe ought to be allowed to keep what perſons ſhe 
pleaſed about herſelf ; and when the Quten inſiſted on the 
thing, /he retired from the Court. There were nd doubt 
ill offices done on all band; and there were ſome that 
preſſed the Princeſs to ſubmit to the Queen, as well as 
others, who preſſed the Quten to paſs it over, but with- 
out 90. Both had engaged themſelves, before they had 

o. VII. 


down 


avell reflected on the conſequences of ſuch a breach. And 
the matter went ſo far, that the Queen ordered, that no 
publick honours ſhould be ſhewed the Princeſs 3 beſides 
many other leſs matters, which I unwillingly refleft on, 
becauſe I was much troubled 10 ſes the Queen carry ſuch a 
matter ſo far; and the breach continued to the end of ber 
life. The enemies of the government tried what could be 
made of this, to create diſtraftions among us; but the 
Princeſs gaze no encouragement to them; ſo that this 
9 had no «ther effect, but that it gave 
enemies much ill-natured joy and a ſecret ſpiteful diver- 
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fon. Thus, ſays Mr. Lediard (8), this author makes (8) pag. 149. 
«c 


the original cauſe of the Earl's diſgrace to be an in- 
cident, which happened two years before; though 
during thoſe two years, the King ſhewed no gn of 
it, but, on the contrary, gave him all marks of 
his eſteem, and of the high opinion he had of his 
capacity. Perhaps this might co-operate with the 
** other reaſons alledged ; and though the King might 
* during that time, ſtifle his reſentment on this ac- 
count, in conſideration of his great ſervices; yet 
«© when fired by new cauſes of diſpleaſure, or, at leaſt, 
*« what he thought ſo, it might break anew into a 
flame, and help to determine his Majeſty to proceed 
in that manner. The author of the Continuation of 
„ Rapin, though he mentions another reaſon, which 
I ſhall likewiſe take notice of below, ſeems alſo ta 
be of opinion, that this was the real or at leaſt 
principal cauſe of his diſgrace. It was obſerved, 
„that the very morning before the Earl's diſgrace, 
he waited upon the King, to introduce the Lord 
George Hamilton, now Earl of Orkney, to his 
«« Majeſty, and met with a moſt favourable reception. 
But that very afternoon, the ſame Lord George Ha- 
milton was, as I have been informed by a gentle- 
man of worth, not only ſent to acquaint his Lord- 
«« ſhip, that the King had no farther occaſion of his 
© ſervice, but ſucceeded him as Colonel of a regiment 
of Fulileers. Notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid above, this ſudden change in the mind of the 
King makes it reaſonable to believe, that ſome 
unforeſeen incident at leaſt blew up the coals at this 
time, if it was not the ſole occaſion of his Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure. There has indeed been yet another 
reaſon aſſigned for it; but with what grounds, L 
ſhall not pretend to determine; viz. that the Earl 
«© had revealed to his Lady a ſecret, which his Ma- 
jeſty had intruſted him with. The author of the 
Continuation of Rapin names this ſecret, and ſays it 
« was a private deſign on Dunkirk, which it was 
pretended-the Counteſs diſcovered to Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorp's lady. As there was ſuch a deſign for- 
med about this time, which miſcarried, and it 
would not have been ſo very decent either for the 
King or the Miniſtry, to have owned either of the 
other reaſons, which I have mentioned above; it may 
not be unnatural to ſuppoſe, that whether the Earl 
or his Lady ever had or had not let drop any expreſ- 
«« ſions tending to a diſcovery of this matter, that it 
may have been made uſe of as an excuſe to cover 
* the real reaſons of their diſgrace.” 
1 Appointed Governor to the Duke of Glauceſter. ] 
When the King delivered that young Prince to the 
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Earl, he ſaid, My Lord, teach bim to be but what ven (g) Churchill's 
are, and my Nepbew cannot want accompliſhments (g). Anneli, page bu 
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down the river Maeſe, he was taken priſoner, but concealing himſelf eſcaped [GJ]. Upon 


his return to London November the 28th, the Houſe of Commons, who had voted him 
thanks for his great ſervices in retrieving the antient honour and glory of the Engliſh Nation, 
ſent ſeveral of their Members to compliment him ; and on the 14th of December the 
Queen created him Marquis of Blandford and Duke of Marlborough, and gave him 
five thouſand pounds a year for life out of the revenue of the Poſt-Office. In 1703 his 
Grace took Bon, Huy, and Limburg ; drove the French from the neighbourhood of 
Liege ; and met King Charles III, the preſent Emperor, then going to Spain, at 
Duſſeldorp, who gave him a ſword ſet with diamonds ; and repreſenting the misfortunes 
of the Empire by the defection of the Elector of Bavaria, his Grace negotiated at the 
Hague and at London the means for its relief, In 1704 he marched with the greateſt 

art of the army into Germany, having interviews by the way with the Electors 
of Mentz and Triers, and other Potentates, till he joined Prince Lewis of Baden [II], 
after a prodigious march of above ſixty German leagues from the Maeſe to the Danube, 
in thirty days. Here he received a viſit from Prince Eugene ; and it was agreed, that 
this Prince, and Prince Lewis of Baden, and the Duke, ſhould command alternately. 
On the 2d of July N. S. he forced the enemies lines at Schellenberg [I]; for which he 
received a letter of thanks from the Emperor Leopold, written with his own hand [X], 


[G] At the chſe of the Campaign, coming daun the 
River Maeſe, he was taken of rm but concealing him- 
felf eſcaped.) The day on which the army ſeparated, 
the Earl went to Maeſtricht, where, D it the 
eaſieſt and quickeſt as well as the ſafeſt way of return- 
ing tothe Hague, he embarked the very ſame evening 
on the Maeſe for Holland. He had a detachment 
of 25 ſoldiers, commanded by a Lieutenant, in the 
boat with him, to ſerve as a convoy. The next mor- 
ing he came to Ruremond, where he joined Monſieur 
Cohorn, and having dined with the Prince of Holſtein- 
Beck, Governor ot that place, they continued their 
voyage together, having a company of 60 men in a 
larger boat, which went before theirs. There was 
likewiſe a troop of fifty horſe ordered to ride along 
the banks of the river for his Excellency's guard. A- 
bout ſeven that evening, they came to Venlo, where 
the party of horſe being relieved by a like number out 
of that garriſon, they purſued their way down the ri- 
ver. The great boat, in which General Cohorn was, 
out failed the other, and the troops on ſhore miſtook 
their way in the night. The French had yet the town 
of Guelders in their hands, which was indeed the 
only place they had left in the Spaniſh Guelderland. 
A party of five and thirty men from thence was lurk- 
ing on the banks of the river near three leagues below 
Venlo, waiting for an adventure ; and the company 
being all aſleep they ſeized by ſurprize, between eleven 
and twelve at night, the rope by which the boat 
was drawn, and hauled it on ſhore. They immediate- 
ly made a diſcharge of their ſmall arms, and threw 
ſeveral grenadoes into the boat, by which ſome of the 
ſoldiers were wounded. 'This done, they entered and 
ſeized the boat, with all, who were in it, before they 
could get in any order to make an oppolition. With 
the Earl were taken Monſieur Obdam, one of the 
Dutch Generals, and Monſieur Gueldermalſen, one of 
the deputies of the States General. They did not know 
the Earl, but the other two they knew, who both had 
paſſes, according to a civility, uſually practiſed by the 
Generals on both ſides. The Earl's brother had one; 
but his ill ſtate of health having made him leave the 
campaign, it remained in the hands of his ſecretary, 
and now ſerved the Earl. The date indeed was ex- 
pired ; but the calmneſs and wonderful preſence of 
mind, with which he produced it, together with the 
hurry they were in, and the night, happily prevented 
that from being diſcovered. They therefore only rifled 
the boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, emptied 
them of the plate and things of value they found, and 
took preſents from thoſe, whom they believed to be 
protected by their paſſes ; and then, after having ſtop- 
ed them ſeveral hours, and taken the Earl's guard of 
foot priioners, let them go. The Governor of Venlo 
having early notice, that the Earl was taken, but not 
being informed of the circumitances, which followed, 
preiumed, that he was carried priſoner to Guelders. 
tie therefore marched out immediately with his whole 
garriion, to invelt that place. The news of it coming 
likewiſe to the Hague in the ſame imperfect manner, 
put the States under no [mall conſternation. They im- 
mediately aſſembled, and retolved to lend orders to all 


an 


their forces to march immediately to Guelders, to threa- 
ten the garriſon with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs 
they ſhould deliver the priſoners, and never to leave 
the place, till either they had taken it, or the Gene- 
rals were ſet free. But before theſe orders could be 
diſpatched, the Earl came to the Hague, where he 
was received with inexpreſſible joy, not only by the 
States, but alſo by the inhabitants. And the Grand 
Penſionary Heinſius, when he complimented him in 
the name of the States, on his happy eſcape, ſaid, that 
his captivity had well nigh enflaved, not only their pro- 
vinces, but put it in the power of France, to have ex- 
tended her uncontroulable dominion over all Europe, by 
detaining his perſon, whom they could not but hot 1 pon 
as deſtined by Providence to be its inſtrument in aſcer- 
taining the liberty of the better part of the Chriſtian 
world (10). 


[H Foined Prince Lewis of Baden.) Among other 7, 8. and Ledi- 
expreſſions of civility, which paſſed between that Prince 1d, vol. 1. pag. 
and the Duke of Marlborough, his Highneſs ſaid, that 96, 197, 18. 


his Grace was come to ſave the Empire, and give him 
an opportunity to vindicate his honour, which he was 
ſenſible was in ſome meaſure at the lafi flake, alluding 
to the reflections then paſſed upon him for letting the 
French join the Elector of Bavaria, when he had force 
enough to oppoſe them. To which his Grace replied, 
That he came to learn from him how to ds the Empire 
ſervice ; for they muſt want judgment, who did not know, 
that the Prince of Baden had not only, <uhen his health 
ewould permit him, preſerved the Empire, but extended 
its conqueſts, as well as ſecured its own (11). 


ſiderable ſlaughter was made of the enemy, who were 
purſued to the Danube, where a great part of them 


followed the example of Count d'Arco, and other Ge- 


neral Officers, who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming over 
that river. Sixteen pieces of the enemy's cannon were 


taken, with all their ammunition, tents, and baggage, 


and thirteen colours, beſides Count d' Arco's plate, with 
other booty, which was diſtributed among the victorious 
ſoldiers (12). 


DLX] 4 letter of thanks from the Emperor Leopold, FE. 322 


written with his oxwn hand.) The letter was written 
in Latin ; a tranſlation of it is as follows : 


* Tlluftrious, ſincerely beloved, 

*© Your deſerts towards me, my houſe, and the com- 
«© mon cauſe, are great and many; and the ſingular 
*« application, care and diligence, which you have ex- 
«« preſſed in bringing up and haſtening the powerful 
* {uccours, which the moſt ſerene and potent Queen 
of Great Britain and the States General of the uni- 
* ted Netherlands have ſent me to the Danube, are 
not to be ranked in the laſt place. But nothing can 
be more glorious than what you have done after the 
conjunction of your army with mine, in the moſt 
«*« ſpeedy and vigorous attack and forcing of the ene- 
«« my's camp near Donawert the ſecond of this month; 
„ fince my Generals themſelves, and Miniſters de- 
« clare, that the ſucceſs of that enterprize (which is 
% more acceptable and advantageous to me in this pre- 
« ſent time, than almoſt any thing elſe that could be- 

«6 


4 fal 


(11) Churchill's 
[1] Forced the enemies lines at Schellenberg.] A con- Annals, pig. 114 
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an honour ſeldom done to any but ſovereign Princes. The ſame year on the 2d of 
Auguſt O. S. his Grace, in concert with Prince Eugene, gave the enemy that fatal blow 
(f' Leviard, pag. ar Blenheim and Hochſtet (f)[L]; in which it was obſerved, that he was reſolved to con- 
ge quer or die, having ſome hours before the battle devoted himſelf to God in the preſence 
„ Churchill's of his Chaplain, and received the Sacrament (g). For this action, glorious in its ſucceſs, 


Annals, pag. 14. . . : 
2 and much more glorious in its conſequences, his Grace received congratulatory letters 


365. from moſt of the Potentates of Europe, and in particular from the States- General, and 
from the Emperor, who deſired him to accept of the dignity of a Prince of the Empire, 
which, with the Queen's leave, was conferred upon him by the title of Prince of Mil- 
denheim in the Province of Swabia. His Grace ended this campaign by poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Homburgh, Treves, &c. and then took a tour to the Court of Pruſſia, and pre- 
vailed on that King to continue his forces in the ſervice of the Duke of Savoy, which kept 
that Prince firm to the alliance. His Grace likewiſe Jaid ſuch ſchemes at the Court of 
Berlin, as ſuſpended their diſputes with the Dutch about King William's eſtate, which 
wiſe conduct cauſed the whole confederacy to acknowledge, that he had done the greateſt 
ſervice poſſible to the common cauſe. Upon his return to England, the Houſe of Com- 
mons addreſſed the Queen to perpetuate his memory; whereupon her Majeſty granted 
the intereſt of the Crown in the Honour and Manor of Woodſtock and Hundred of 
Wotton, to him and his heirs for ever. And accordingly a bill having paſſed both 
Houſes, her Majeſty gave her Royal Aſſent to it March the 14th 1704. In 1705 he re- 
took Huy, raiſed the ſiege of Liege, forced the French lines at Hilderſheim, which had 
been fortifying three winters, and beat a detachment from the enemy's grand army com- 
manded by two Lieutenant- Generals, who were both taken priſonerts. Having ended this 
campaign by the taking of Standuliet and Lewe, he made a tour to Vienna, upon an in- 
vitation of the Emperor Joſeph, who highly careſſed him, and made him a grant of the 
Lordſhip of Millenheim, with all juriſdiction thereto belonging. His Grace at the ſame 
time renewed our treaties with the Emperor, and provided for the ſecurity of the Duke 


3 of Savoy (5). On his return to England December the 3oth he received the thanks of 


Churchill's An- the Commons a third time for his great ſervices to her Majeſty and the Nation, and for (“ Leid, vol. 


K s s . . 2. 1, 2. and 
1k, pag. 14-22- his prudent negotiations with the Queen's allies (i). On the 23d of May 1706, N. S. Churchiti's Ar. 


he defeatcd the French and Bavarians at Ramellies [MA], and gained all the Spaniſh Bra- %, pag. 22. 


bant, 


* fal me) is chiefly owing to your counſels, prudence, “ glorious victory. Monſieur Tallard, and two other 
* and execution, and the wonderful bravery and con- Generals, are in my coach, and I am following 
ſtancy of the troops, who have fought under your ** the reſt. The bearer, my Aid de Camp, Colonel 
„ command. Therefore, although the teſtimony of ** Parkes, will give her Majeſty an account of what 
„ theſe great men, and fame itſelf, the rewarder of “ has paſſed. I ſhall do it in a day or two by another 
© noble actions, do highly and juſtly extol your name; * more at large. 
« I, who reap the firſt advantage, which this victory Marlborough.” 
brings to the common cauſe, have thought myſelf This victory, though as great and complete in itſelf, 
« obliged to honour and illuſtrate the glory you have as any ever was gained, was ſtill greater in its conſe- 
«« gained, by the teſtimony of my letter, and to aſ- 2 It was introductory to all the ſucceis, which 
% ſure you, that I ſhall loſe no opportunity to ſhew followed during the courſe of this war either in Italy 
„ you by effects, how grateful and well-inclined I am or Flanders. And it is certain, that if it had not been 
* towards you. Mean time, that you carry on with for this victory, the Emperor could not have maintained 
* the ſame alacrity and induſtry what you have ſo va- himſelf in his dignity and eſtates, but mult this very year 
liantly and vigorouſly begun, and that in conjunction have been forced from his capital. For the Hungarians 
with the Markgrave of Baden, my Lieutenant-Ge- were now almolt univerſally in rebellion ; and whilit the 
neral, and other commanders of my troops, you Elector of Bavaria penetrated into Upper Auſtria, and 
* uſe your utmoſt endeavours and force, that the end had taken Lintz, the chief town thereof, the Hunga- 
may anſwer the beginning, and that the war, which rians ravaged the Lower Auſtria, and even threatned 
«* the Bavarians have ſeditiouſly raiſed in the bowels Vienna itſelf. For the rebels at this time wanted no- 
« of Germany, may be brought to a moſt ſpeedy thing but artillery and other neceſſaries for a ſiege, to 
concluſion, I do not ſo much exhort you to, as I have taken both that and the ſtrongeſt towns in Hun- 
* am confident of it. For you cannot but be fully gary; which deficiency would ſoon have been ſuppli- 
« ſatisfied, that there is the higheſt glory and honour ed by French money, if the glorious day of Blenheim 
e therein, and that this will be an eternal trophy to had not prevented, and obliged the King of France 
«« your molt ſerene Queen in the Upper Germany, to empty his treaſures, in recruiting his forces, and fil- 
„ where the victorious arms of the Engliſh nation were ling his magazines, where it was more neceſſary. 
never ſeen in the memory of man. I pray God to The Emperor was alſo at this time ſo low, chat his 
bleſs, with a proſperous ſucceſs, your counſels and forces in Italy upon the Po were almoſt dwindled into 
enterprizes ; and I confirm to you again and again nothing; and the poor remains of them had been 
* the molt favourable inclination and affection of my obliged to retire into the Trentin, while the Duke of 
* mind cowards you. Given in my city of Vienna, Savoy was very hard preſſed by the Duke of Ven- 
% July 1th 1704.” dome, and his whole country in great danger of be- 
[1] His Grace, in concert with Prince Eugene, gave ing made an abſolute conqueſt. But this great and 


the enemy that fatal blow at Blenheim and Hochſtet.] 
When the victory was completed, beyond all human 
poſſibility of the enemy's making any further ſtand, 
the Duke, even while he was in hot purſuit of the fu- 
pitives, and had then been ſixteen hours on horſeback, 
ent away Colonel Parkes, one of his Aids de Camp, 
with the following letter written on horſeback with a 
black-lead pencil, on a leaf torn out of his pocket- 
book. 
Aug. the 13th 1704. 
*© I have not time to ſay more, than to beg of you 
** to preſent my humble duty to the Queen, and to 
let her Majeſty know, chat her army has had a 


unexpected ſucceſs gave a new turn to the poſture of 
affairs on every fide; and Lewis the Great had after- 
wards ſuch a train of ill ſucceis, that he had, in the 
courſe of this war, as much reaſon to complain of the 
frowns of fortune, as he had before to exult in the 
{miles thereof (13). 


lies.] The Duke was every where during the action, 
and in imminent danger of his lite ; once when he 
was ſingled out by ſeveral of the molt reſolute of the 
King of France's houſhold troops, who had killed or 
taken him, if ſome of his own foot had not come to 
his allitance, and a ſecond time, when Colonel * 

| ed, 


(13) Idem, page 
LV] Defeated the French and Bavarians at Ramel- 393, 394. 
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Annals, pag. 22. 
and Lediard, vol. 
2- pPag- 18. 


(15) Lediard, 


vol. 2. pag. 42, 
73 
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bant, the Marquiſate of the Holy Empire, with its capital the City of Antwerp, the 
Lordſhip and City of Malines, and the belt part of Spaniſh Flanders, He went after. 
wards to the Hague, to concert meaſures for improving the victory, and ended that 
campaign with the taking of Oſtend, Aeth, Menin, and Dendermond. After this the 
Elector of Bavaria ſent the Duke a letter, with a propoſal of conferences for a peace, in 
which he owned, that the intereſts of England were ſafely intruſted with his Grace, The 
Duke communicatedithe purport of this letter to the Confederate Miniſters, and engaged 
them to prevail with their maſters to augment their forces next year. He arrived in 
London November the 29th N.S. where on the 2d of December he received the thanks 
of the Houſe of Commons a fourth time, and likewiſe thoſe of the Houſe of Lords [N]; 
who were further pleaſed to confirm his titles and honours, with the right of precedence, 
in his daughters and their heirs male. In 1707 the Duke went with full powers from the 
Queen and the States General to ſeveral Courts, in order to concert meafures for rein- 
forcing the army, and to prevent an invaſion of the Empire by the King of Sweden ſO]; 
and returned to the Low-Countries time enough to prevent the French from ravaging 
Brabant. In 1708 he obtained the victory of Audenard on the 11th of July, N. 8. 


field, his Grace's Gentleman of the horſe, loſt his head 
by a cannon ball, while he was remounting the Duke, 
who had an horſe ſhot under him (14). After this 
battle, a general revolution followed throughout the 
Low Countries, and the allies were attended. with a 
continued ſeries of conqueſts (15). 

LV] Received the thanks of the Houſe of Commons the 


fourth time, and likewiſe thoſe of the Houſe of Lords. | 


The Lord Keeper Cooper, by the direction of their 
Lordſhips, made the following ſpeech to him : 


« My Lord Duke of Marlborough, 

„J am commanded by this Houle to give your 
«© Grace their acknowledgments and thanks for the 
« eminent ſervices you have done, ſince the laſt Seſ- 
« fions of Parliament, to her Majeſty and your coun- 
„try, together with their confederates, in this juſt and 
*« neceſſary war. Though your former ſucceſſes a- 
«« gainſt the power of France, while it remained un- 
© broken, gave molt reaſonable expectation, that you 
„would not fail to improve them; yet what your 
Grace has performed this laſt campaign, has far 
exceeded all hopes even of ſuch as were moſt af. 
«+ fectionate and partial to their country's intereſt and 
your glory. The advantages you have gained are 
of ſuch a nature ſo conſpicuous of themſelves, ſo 
undoubtedly owing to your courage and conduct, 
*« ſo ſenſibly and univerſally beneficial in their conſe- 
«© quences to the whole confederacy, that to attempt 
to adorn them with the colouring of words would 
„ be vain and inexcuſable, and therefore I decline it 
the rather, becauſe I ſhould certainly offend that 
«© great modeſty, which alone can and does add luſtre 
to your actions, and which, in your Grace's exam- 
ple, has ſucceſsfully withſtood as great trials, as that 
virtue has met with in any inſtance whatſoever. 
And I beg leave to ſay, that if any thing could 
«© move your Grace to reflect with much ſatisfaction 
on your own merit, it would be this, that ſo au- 
«« guſtan aſſembly does with one voice praiſe and thank 
you; an honour, which a judgment ſo ſure as that 
of your Grace's, to think rightly of every thing, 
cannot but prefer to the oſtentation of a public tri- 
«© umph.” 


«6 


His Grace's anſwer to this ſpeech was : 


1 efteem this a very particular honour, which your 
Lordſbips are pleajed to do me: no body in the world 
can be more ſenſible of it than I am, nor more defirous 
to deſerve the continuance of your favour and good 
opinion. 

[O] To prevent an invaſion of the Empire by the King 
of Saveden.| His Grace arrived at Alt-Ranitadt about 
two German miles from Leipſick, where Charles XII. 
King of Sweden had his head-quarters, on the 26th 
of April N. S. and the next morning had his firſt au- 
dience of that King, which laſted about two hours, and 
preſented his Swediſh Majeſty a letter from the Queen 
of Great Britaio, and at delivering it, made him the 
following compliment in French 


66 Sir, 
l preſent to your Majeſty a letter, not from the 
Chancery, but from the heart of the Queen, my 


in 


« miſtreſs, and written with her own hand. Had 
„ not her {ex prevented it, ſhe would have croſſed 
the ſea, to ſee a Prince admired by the whole uni- 
„ verſe. I am in this particular more happy than the 
* Queen; and I wiſh I could ſerve ſome campaigns 
under fo great a General as your Majeſty, that I 


might learn what I yet want to know in the art 
„Hof war,” 


Some authors call the genuineneſs of this ſpeech in 
queſtion, and think it too mean an adulation to pro- 
ceed from the mouth of one of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's rank and experience. But I rather take it, 
ſays Mr. Lediard (16), to be an evidence of his till in 


mankind. He knew the character of Charles and his 16 


foible, and could not have ſuited his words more to the 
purpoſe. They pleaſed not only the King, but his whole 
army, who adored him as much as ever Frenchman did 
his grand Monarch. At leaſt I heard the very wards in 
the mouths of his officers for many months afterwards, 
The ſubſtance of the King's anſwer to his Grace's 
ſpeech was as follows : 


„The Queen of Great Britain's letter and your 
«« perſon are both very acceptable to me; and I ſhall 
always have the utmoſt regard for the interpoſition 
of her Majeſty of Great Britain and the intereſts of 
the grand alliance. It is likewiſe much againſt my 
will, if I have been obliged to give the leaſt um- 
«© brage to any of the parties engaged in it. But your 
«*« Excellency cannot but be convinced, that I had juſt 
«« cauſe to come into this country with my troops. On 
the other hand you may aſſure the Queen, my ſiſ- 
ter, that my deſign is to depart from hence, as ſoon 
as I have obtained the ſatisfaction I demand; but 
* no ſooner. However I ſhall do nothing, that can 
* tend to the prejudice of the common cauſe in gene- 
ral, or to the proteſtant Religion in particular, of 
* which I ſhall always glory to be a zealous Pro- 
«« teQtor,” 

The Duke had the honour to dine with his Majeſty 
in public ; and after dinner had a ſecond audience, of 
which Monſieur de Voltaire (17) gives the following 
account. The Duke, /ays he, who was never over- 
* haſty in making propoſals, and had learned by a 
long experience the art of penetrating into the minds 
of men, as well as of diving into the ſecret con- 
nexion between their inmoſt thoughts, and their 
actions, geſtures, and diſcourſe, fixed his eyes at- 
** tentively upon the King. When he ſpoke to him 
of war in general, he imagined, that he ſaw in his 
** Majeſty a natural averſion towards France, and that 
he took a ſecret pleaſure in ſpeaking of the con- 
«« queſts of the allies, He mentioned the Czar to 
* him, and took notice, that his eyes kindled when- 
ever he was named, notwithſtanding the moderation 
of the conference. He moreover remarked, that 
the King had a map of Muſcovy lying before him 
on the table. This was ſufficient to determine him 
in his judgment, that the King of Sweden's rea] de- 
ſign and ſole ambition were to dethrone the Czar, 
© as he had already done the King of Poland. He found 
that he had no other views by remaining in Saxony, 
than by that means to impoſe ſome hard terms on 
« the Emperor of Germany. He knew his Imperial 
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in the ſight of the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry; and after this took Lifle ; relieved 
Bruſſels, then beſieged by the Elector of Bavaria; and retook Ghent and Bruges, which 
the enemy had ſeized by treachery, Upon this the Houle ſent their Speaker Sir Richard 
Onſlow to compliment him at Bruſſels; and on his return, March the iſt, 170, the 
next day he took his place in the Houſe of Lords, when the Lord Chancellor Cowper in 
their name complimented him in another elegant ſpeech. In 1709 he went to Holland, from 
whence he made two voyages to England in the Spring, to communicate to the Court 
what had paſſed at the Hague relating to the overtures of peace made by the Miniſters of 
France, The ſame year he was made Plenipotentiary at the treaty of Peace in Holland, 
which breaking up without effect, he haſtened to the field, where having ſeized St. Amand 
and Mortagne on the Scheld, and taken Tournay on the 11th of September, he defeated 
the French with great ſlaughter and booty at Blaregnies. He crowned this campaign 
with the reduction of Mons the capital of Hainault. After this he returned to England, 
where on the 22d of November he had a ſixth time the thanks of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. In 1710 the Duke took the field fix weeks before the French, and reduced the 
ſtrong towns of Doway, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire (4). But upon his return from 
this campaign, December the 28th, he found his Ducheſs, and ſome of his great friends 
in the Miniſtry, out of favour, and himſelf but coolly received at Court. But having 
promiſed the States General not to deſert the common cauſe, he concerted meaſures with 
the new Miniſtry as frankly as he had done with the old ; which, with the ſurrender of 
all his Ducheſs's places, was ſo acceptable to her Majeſty, that ſhe renewed his Commiſſion, 
and made a diſpoſition of the other Generals to his entire ſatisfaction (1). In 1711 he re- 1 
turned to Flanders, where, with admirable ſpeed, and ſecrecy, and without bloodſhed, 4 5 
he forced the French lines on the Senſet and the Scheld, which Marſhal Villars had boaſt- 48 
ed would be his Ne plus ultra, He then took the ſtrong town of Bouchain (which gave 14 
him a great inlet into old France,) and made the garriſon priſoners of war, in ſight of an 1 
hundred thouſand men, who endeavoured to relieve them, and in the midſt of the enemies * 
entrenchments, lines, and garriſons, which were continually on the watch to ſtrike ſome 9 
great blow. This done, he returned to the Hague, where he was received with the uſual 1 
tokens of joy and gratitude by the States- General and their ſubjects (3m). In 1712 on 
the firſt day of the new year, he was removed from all his places [P]; and all arts 
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* Majeſty would comply, and that thus matters would 
« be eaſily brought to a concluſion. The Duke left 
Charles XII. to his natural inclination ; and being 
ſatisfied with having diſcovered his intentions, he 
„made him nopropoſal.” Mr. Lediard obſerves (18) 


Houſe of Commons from the Commiſſioners, who had 
been appointed in the beginning of that year for ta- 
king and ſtating the public accounts, ſome practices, 
which they had diſcovered relating to the affairs of the 
army ; the conſideration of which was put off to the 
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upon this paſſage of Monſieur Voltaire; ** that the 
„ Duke diſcovered the King of Sweden's intentions, 
«« and was highly ſatisfied with them, is not to be 
«© queſtioned. But that ſo wiſe a Stateſman ſhould 
«« relt contented here, and depend on the King's in- 
*« clination alone, without cheriſhing it, or making 
him any propoſal, after taking ſo long a journey, 
„for no other end than to divert his Majeſty from 
any pernicious deſigns, which, by the perſuaſions 
« of France, might get the better of and thwart his 
e inclinations, is as improbable as it is falſe in fact.“ 
Monſieur de la Motraye (19) likewiſe ſays, with re- 
ou to the account of Monſieur de Voltaire; 7 never 
eard theſe circumſlances mentioned, nor do I knoxw it was 
ever ſurmiſed, that the Duke, by a bare wiew of a map 
of Muſcovy lying before the King of Sweden, penetrated 
into the real deſign of that Monarch, which you your ſelf 
after<vards own the Swedes themſelves were ignorant of, 
even when they were actually on their march. In anſwer 
to this, Monſieur de Voltaire refers to Monſieur Fabri- 
cius as his author and an eye-witneſs. Monſieur de la 
Motraye adds : ** had the honour to be frequently 
in the 1 of Charles XII. during his ſojourn 
at Bender; but I never knew him ſhew an averſion 
towards France. On the contrary, he always em- 
„ ployed Frenchmen in his army, preferable to all 
« other foreigners, and could not conceal his concern 
«© for them, when he heard of their loſſes. I never 
«© knew a Swediſh officer but who wiſhed well to 
France; and I never heard any complaints, but 
„only that France had forſaken them in their misfor- 
tunes, and had never paid one peny of the ſubſidies 
** ſtipulated between them after the battle of Pul- 
«« towa.” To this Monſieur de Voltaire anſwers ; 
Cabinet. Meſengers are admitted to the preſonce of their 
Sowereigus, and are the bearers of their ſecret Counſels ; 
and yet are never the better informed of them. 
[P] In 1712, on the firſt day of the new year, he 
Tas removed from all his places.) Towards the cloſe 


of the preceding year, Mr. Lockhart reported in the 
Vol. VII. 


17th of January. But mention being made therein of 
certain depoſitions, they were ordered to be laid before 
the Houſe, which was done the next day. Among 
theſe was one, which more particularly regarded the 
Duke of Marlborough, viz. he depoſition of Sir Solomon 
Medina, proving great ſums of money taken by the Duke 
of Marlborough, Adam Cardonnel his Secretary, and o. 
thers, on account of the contracts for bread and bread- 
waggons in the Low Countries. On the zoth of De- 
cember, the Queen being preſent in council, declared, 
that, ** ſhe being informed, that an information a- 
* gainſt the Duke of Marlborough was laid before the 
% Houſe of Commons by the Commiſſioners of the 
public accounts, ſhe thought fit to diſmiſs him from 
« all his employments, that the matter might take 
an impartial examination.” This declaration was 
entered in the council-books. The next day her Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to acquaint the Duke, by a note 
written with her own hand, her intention to reſume 
all the employments ſhe had intruſted him with. The 
Duke wrote adutiful anſwer to her Majeſty, which he 
ſent by the Counteſs of Sunderland, one of his daugh- 
ters. His Grace likewiſe wrote and publiſhed his caſe 
printed at London under this title, The ca/e of the Duke 
of Marlborough, as deſigned to be repreſented to the ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons, in windication of himſelf 
from the charge of the Commiſſioners of Accounts, in re- 
lation to the two and half per cent bread and bread- 
waggons, However on the 24th of January, the Houle 
of Commons proceeded to take into conſide ration the 
report of the Commiſſioners, and the queſtion propoſed 
to be put was, Whether the taking ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney annually by the Duke of Marlborough from the con- 
tractors for furniſhing bread and bread-waggons for the 
army in the Low Countries, was warrantable and legal. 
To which the Duke's friends inſiſted that theſe words 
ſhould be added, And a cuſtomary pergquiſite allowed to 
the General or Commander in Chief in the Low Countries ; 
and to ſupport this addition, Sir John Germain, who 
had ſerved in the war in Flanders, was called *. and 
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being uſed to render him obnoxious at home, and to involve him in any thing which 
looked like a deſign againſt the Government, he ſet out for Dover November the 24th, 
and embarked for Oftend on the goth, whence he proceeded to Antwerp, Maeſtricht, 
and Aix la Chapelle; and the next year viſited his Principality of Mildenheim and ſeve- 
ral towns in Germany; and thence returned to Antwerp (2). He returned to England 
in 1714, landing at Dover on the 1ſt of Auguſt, the day of the death of the Queen 85 ; 
and after being welcomed by the Nobility and foreign Miniſters, he attended on King 
George I in his public entry through London, who, on the 24th of September, appointed 
him-Captain- General, Colonel of the firſt Regiment of Foot-Guards, one of the Com- 
miſſioners for the government of Chelſea-Hoſpital, and Maſter-General of the Ord- 
nance. Some years before his death he retired from public buſineſs, and died at Windſor- 
Lodge June the 16th 1722 in the ſeventy third year of his age, and was interred Auguſt 
the gth with great pomp in King Henry VIIth's Chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. By his 


being examined at the bar, ſaid in behalf of the Duke 
of Marlborough, ** that the allowance given his Grace 
by the contractors for bread and bread-waggons was 
* a cuſtomary perquiſite of the Commanders in Chief 
„ in Flanders, and as ſuch allowed to the Prince of 
„% Waldeck, under whom Sir John had ſerved as 4i4 
„ de Camp.” And Biſhop Burnet ſays (20), that i. 
ava proved, both by witneſſes, and by formal atteſta- 
tions from Holland, that ever fince the year 1672, the 
Fews had made the like preſent to the General of the 
army of the States, and it was underſtood as a ferquiſite 
belonging to that command, No bargain was made with 
the Jews for the Engliſh troops; but that made by the 
States was applied to them; ſo that it appeared, that 
the making ſuch a preſent to the General was cuſtomary. 
Notwithſtanding this it was at laſt reſolved by a great 
majority, “that the taking ſeveral ſums of money 
„ annually by the Duke of Marlborough from the 
*« contraQtors for furniſhing the bread and bread-wag- 
* gons in the Low Countries, was unwarrantable and 
*« illegal ;” and ** that the two and half per cent 
«« deducted from the foreign troops in her Majeſty's 
pay, is public money, and ought to be accounted 
« for; and that the ſaid reſolutions be laid before her 
„ Majeſty, by the whole houſe.” The houſe alſo or- 
dered the Attorney General to proſecute the Duke for 
this public money, as it was called ; which was accord- 
ingly done by information in the Court of Exchequer. 
In the mean time, ſeveral foreign Princes, who had 
troops in her Majeſty's pay, ordered their Miniſters to 
repreſent, that the ſaid two and a half per cent. <vas 
their own money, but that they avere willing to allow it 
as a free gift to the Duke of Ormond (who was declared 
General) as they had done before to the D. of Marlborough. 
This, /ays Mr. Lediard (21), ſeemed to be a full 
«« juſtification of the latter, and was no ſmall mortifi- 
cation to his Grace's implacable enemies, who after 
a great deal of noiſe and clamour could not fix any 
thing criminal upon him.” We ſhall add here, that 
upon the Duke of Ormond's declaration of his being 
reſtrained from acting offenſively againſt the French, 
a motion being made on May 28, 1712, in the Houſe 
of Peers for addreſſing the Queen, that her Majeſty's 
orders to that Duke might be laid before them ; in the 
debate upon it Earl Powlet reflected upon the Duke 
of Marlborough, ſaying, ** that no body could doubt 
of the Duke of Ormond's bravery ; but that he 
«© was not like a certain General, who led Troops to 
the flaughter, to cauſe a great number of officers to 
be Knocked on the head, in a battle or againſt ſtone. 
walls, in order to fill his pocket by diſpoſing of their 
„ commiſſions.” The Duke of Marlborough made no 
reply, but as ſoon as the houſe roſe, ſent the Lord Mo- 
hun to the Earl to tell him, that his Grace was willing 
to have an Eclairciſſement with his Lordſhip about ſome 
expreſſions he had uſed in that day's debate ; and 
therefore deſired him to go and take the air in the 
country. The Earl aſked the Lord Mohun, whether 
he brought him a challenge? To which his Lordſhip 
anſwered, that his meſſage wanted no explication ; and 
that he would accompany the Duke, intimating, that 
the Earl might provide a ſecond. The Earl being re- 
turned home with ſome emotion, and having given 
his lady an hint of what had paſſed, the Earl of wo 
mouth, Secretary of State, was ſoon acquainted with 
it; who went immediately to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and deſired him not to ſtir abroad. At the ſame 
time, his Lordſhip ſent two Centinels to be placed at 
Earl Powlet's houſe, and having informed the Queen 


* 


Ducheſs 


of the whole matter, her Majeſty ſent him back to the 
Duke, to defire him, that this affair might go no 
further. His Grace gave his word of honour, that 
he would comply with her Majeſty's command. And 
the Lord Treaſurer uſing his good offices between the 
two parties, the quarrel was compoſed, 

(2 ] He returned to England in 1714, landing at 
Dower on the 1ſt of Auguſt the day of the death of the 
Auten.] Mr. Lediard inquiring into the cauſes of the 


Duke's return, obſerves (22), that the great zeal, (22) Vol. 3. page 
* which our incomparable Hero ſhewed for the welfare 365. 


of his country, puts it beyond all doubt, that during 
„ his voluntary exile, he was ever attentive to what 
«« paſſed in England; of which it is not to be queſtion- 
ed, but he had early and juſt informations by means 
* of his ſon-in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, General 
„ Stanhope, and General Cadogan, And it is as 
certain, that his thoughts were as conſtantly bent 
upon the means how he might again have a ſhare 
* 1 the publick good. It has been ſaid. 
* and I make no doubt of the truth of it, that the 
„ Duke had a ſtrict and regular correſpondence by 
«« proper agents with the Court of Hanover. If the 
*« enemies to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in that illuſtrious 
* houſe had formed any treacherous ſchemes to prevent 
« its taking place after the Queen's death, as it was 
«« very ſtrongly believed they had; no doubt but the 
friends and well wiſhers to it had a watchful eye up- 
on all their motions, and had on their fide formed 
*« counter-{chemes to aſſert and maintain the right 
« of the electoral houſe, when the Queen's demiſe 
„ ſhould call upon them to enter upon the poſſeſſion 
„of it. If fo, there is no queſtion but the Duke of 
„% Marlborough was let into the ſecret; and then it 
«« will be eaſy to account for his Grace's being always 
in a readineſs to embark for England during the laſt 
«« three months of her Majeſty's life, which her ill 
e ſtate of health made it believed would not be of long 
*« continuance. Whatever may have been the thoughts 
„ and wiſhes of a few inconſiderate perſons, it is cer- 
* tain the main body of the nation was well affected 
* to the Hanover ſucceſſion, and looked for their 
«ſecurity and happineſs in that alone. It was believed, 
« that the two principal perſons at the helm were them- 
« ſelves convinced of this truth, and as they looked 
„ upon the Queen's life as very precarious, though 
they were at variance with one another, were both, 
«« for their own preſervation, thoughtful, how they 
might be reconciled to the party they had till then 
% oppoſed. With this view, though they did not act 
* in concert, it is ſaid, they ſeparately made their ap- 
*« plication to the Duke, and by turns invited him 


„% over.” Mr. Lediard likewiſe tells us (23), that the (23) Pag. 370. 


very day the Lord high Treaſurer, the Earl of Oxford, 
was removed, ** it was obſerved, as ſomething remark- 
„able, that the Lord Bolingbroke entertained at din- 
„ner the Generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmes, 
«© Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Craggs, and ſome 0- 
* ther gentlemen ; which meeting of perſons of diffe- 
rent principles, as it could not be the effect of 
chance, occaſioned various reaſonings. The moſt 
«« probable conjecture was, that the Lord Bolingbroke, 
* conſidering the Queen's life was ſo precarious, and 
«« foreſeeing a ſtorm he could not be able to weather, 
«« reſolved to ſtrike in with the contrary party, and to 
« invite over the Duke of Marlborough, in which he 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs than his late rival, 
« with whom, it was ſaid, the Duke had vowed not 
** to be reconciled. Some other circumſtances were — 
2 «Ky 5 
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Ducheſs he had one ſon, John, who was born January the 13th 1685, and died at Cam- 
bridge February the 20th 1705, and four daughters [J. His Grace's Paternal Arms 
were, Sable, a Lion rampant, Argent, in a Canton of St. George; the ſecond, viz. 


Argent, charged with a Croſs, Gules, being an Augmentation. The Creſt, on a Wreath, 


(a) See the Me- 
mores of Mr. 

Travaux, of July 
1704, pag. 1133. 


a Lion Couchant-guardant, Argent, ſuſtaining with his Dexter-Paw a Pennon, Gules, 
charged with a Dexter-main, coup'd at the wriſt, and erect, Argent, Staff, Or. Sup- 
porters, two Wiverns, Gules, each gorged with a plain Collar, Or, having oval Shields 
pendant therefrom upon their Breaſts, Azure, garniſh'd Or; the Dexter charged with 
St. George's Badge, Argent, a Croſs, Gules, and the Siniſter with St. Andrews, viz. 
Sable, a Saltier, Argent, alluding to his Scots title of Aymouth. Motto, Fiel pero 
Deſdecado. His Grace, as Prince of the Empire, bore his Arms within a Garter, on the 
breaſt of the Roman Eagle, with two heads, Sable, armed, Or, and enſign'd with an 


Imperial Crown, labell'd proper. 


«« that time mentioned to corroborate theſe ſuggeſtions ; 
«« bat though it is certain, that the Duke of Marlbo- 
«© rough, after having been detained about a fortnight 
« by contrary winds at Oftend, without which he 
«© might have been in England, before the treaſurer 
« loſt his ſtaff, did at this juncture embark at Oſtend 
«« for England, yet the true motive and grounds of his 
coming over at this critical moment was never po- 
* ſitively known, though it was aſſured, that he was 
invited by both theſe rivals in power, and that both 
«« promiſed him great deference would be had to his 
«« counſels, they having both an ardent zeal for his in- 
s tereſt, Nay it was reported, the compliment went 
« ſo far, that orders were ſent to the commanders 
« of the Caſtles and Forts on the coaſts of Kent, 
« Eſſex, and Suffolk, to pay the ſame honour by 
„ firing of Guns, wherever his Grace landed, as was 
done when he returned triumphant from his glorious 
« campaigns in the laſt war with France. But on ſome 
account or other this ceremony was ſoon after counter- 
« manded by an expreſs. Some imagined it was by 
« procurement of Bolingbroke, upon intelligence, 
« that his rival was beforchand with him, and had 
t ſucceeded better in the application to his Grace. 
« Others thought, they had both apprehenſions, that 
« he came not to ſerve either of their turns, but with 
« a juſt reſentment of the indignities that had been 
« offered him. And that ſuch a Parade of flattery 
« would rather have expoſed them to the contempt of 
„the people, than be acceptable to his Grace, who 
„ wanted not the roar of their Cannon to add to his 
«« glory, or proclaim his welcome to his native coun- 
« try, which had been ſo long unjuſtly deprived of him.” 

[R] Four daughters.) I. Henrietta, born July the 
19th 1682, and in 1698 married to Francis Lord 
Viſcount Rialton, afterwards, on the deceaſe of his 
father, Earl of Godolphin. By a& of Parliament 
ſhe ſucceeded his Grace John Duke of Marlborough, 
at his deceaſe, as Dutcheſs of Marlborough, and to all 
his other titles, except that of Prince of the Empire, 
and Baron of Aymouth, which are become extinct by 
his dying without iſſue male. She died in 1733, and 
had iſſue, I. Villiam Marquis of Blandford, born 
February 6, 1698-9, who married Mary Catharine, 
daughter of Monſieur d' Jong of the Province of Utrecht, 


and ſiſter of the Counteſs of Denbigh, by whom he bad 
no iſſue, departing this life at Oxford Auguſt 24, 1731. 
II. Henrietta, who was born April 12,1701, and married 
to his Grace 'Thomas Pelham Holles, D. of Newcaſtle, 
April 2, 1717 ; but as yet has no iſſue. III. Mary, 
yet unmarried. IV. Henry, V. Margaret, who both 


died young. III. Ax x, who was married to Charles 


Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, being his ſecond wi/e, and 
died in April 1716, having iſſue ; 1. Robert. I. born 
November 2, 1700, who died September 12, 1701. 2. 
Robert II. born Oftob. 24. 1501. He was Earl of 
Sunderland upon the deceaſe of his father September 
19, 1722, and died in France September 17. 1729 
unmarried, 3. Charles, born November 22. 1706, 
Earl of Sunderland upon the deceaſe of his elder bro- 
ther Robert, and Duke of Marlborough, upon the de- 
ceaſe of Henrietta, Junior Dutcheſs of Marlbarough. 
He married Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Lord 'T're- 
vor on the 23d of May 1732. 4. John, born May 
13. 1708, who married the third daughter of John 
Lord Carteret. $5. Anne, born December 16, 1702, 
and married to William Lord Viſcount Bateman of the 
kingdom of Ireland. 6. Diana, who was married 
October 11, 1731 to John Duke of Bedford, and 
died in September 1735. IV. ELIZABETH, born 
in 1687, and married to Scroop Egerton, Earl, now 
Duke, of Bridgwater in 1703 : ſhe died March 22, 
1714, and had iſſue two ſons and one daughter, viz. 
1. John, Lord Viſcount Brackley, born February 3, 
170}, who died at Eaton-ſchool January 30, 1715. 
2. Another ſon, who died {oon after he was born. 3. 
Anne, firſt married to Wriotheſly Ruſſel, late Duke 
of Bedford April 22, 1725, by whom ſhe had no 
iſſue; and after his deceaſe, which happened October 
23, 1732, married June 23, 1733 to William Earl of 
Jerſey. V. Mary, born in 1689, and married to 
John now Duke of Mountague, March 31, 1705, 
by whom ſhe has had iſſue, 1. John, Marquis of 
Mounthermer, born November 8, 1705, who died 
Auguſt 26, 1711. 2. Iſabella, married to William 
Duke of Mancheſter April 26, 1723, by whom ſhe 
has yet had no iſſue. 3. Eleanor, born March 9, 
1703, who died an infant. 4. Mary, married july 7, 
1730 to George now Earl of Cardigan. 5. George ; 
6, Edward Churchill, who both died infants. I 


MARLIAN (RAYMOND) in Latin Marlianus, wrote an alphabetical deſcription 
Veterum Gallie locorum, populorum, urbium, montium, ac fluviorum, eorum maximè quæ 
apud Ceſarem in Commentariis ſunt, & apud Cornelium Tacitum, which is uſually printed 


at the end of Cæſar's Commentaries. 


It was ſaid of him, in a celebrated aſſembly in 


the year 1704, that he was one of the moſt learned men of his time, under the reign of 
Lewis XIT (a). In my edition of Cæſar he is diſtinguiſhed with the title of Vir clariſſimus 


& ſui temporis eruditiſſimus. 


MARNIX (PHILIP DE) Lord of Mont St. Aldegonde. See SAINT AL- 
DEGONDE. | 2 7 


MARNIX (JOHN DE) Baron des Potes, &c. I know him only as the author of a 


book intitled, Reſolutions Politigues ou Maximes d Eſtat, which he publiſhed at Bruſſels 
in the year 1612 in 4to, and which contains valuable things, eſpecially in the margins. 
He dedicated it to the Arch-Duke Albert, Sovereign of the Low-Countries, whoſe 
vaſſal he calls himſelf, He gave a ſecond edition of it ſome years afterwards (a) with 


large additions, and dedicated it to the Inſanta Iſabella Clara Eugenia, the aboveſaid 
Arch-Duke's widow. 


as marked in the Oxford Catalogue, was publiſhed at Bruſſels in the year 1622 


in 4to. MAROT 


459 


(a) It was coun- 
terfeited at Rouen 

g 1 a : in the years 1624 
I have not ſeen his other work intitled, Repreſentations, which, and 1631 in 8. 
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MAROT (CLEMENT) Valet de Chambre to Francis I, and the beſt Poet of his 


time, was born at Cahors. 


He was infinitely ſuperior to his father JohN MAROr, 


0) See Paſquier's who had ſucceeded very well in making verſes (a) [A]. Some ſay he was educated in 


Recherches de la 


France, liv. 9, quality of Page to Seigneur Nicolas de Neufville, who was the firſt Secretary of State of bis 
chap. b. pag. m- family; but they are miſtaken [BJ. They might with better reaſon have ſaid, that 


613. 


about the year 1520 he was given to Princeſs Margaret [C], the King's ſiſter, and the 


Duke of Alengons wife. He followed this Duke to the army in the year 1521 {b). He 
was wounded and taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia [DJ. This adventure is leſs 
known than the perſecution raiſed againſt him by the bigots, who cauſed him to be 


thrown into priſon as ſuſpected of hereſy [ZE]. 


[4] His Father IRAN MaroT. . . . had ſucceeded 
very well in making verſes.) He was born at Matthieu 
near Caen, if Moreri's word may be taken for it. 
Others only ſay he was a native of Caen, adding that 
he was Poet to the Queen Anne of Bretagne, and af- 

(1) La Croix du terwards Valet de Chambre to Francis the firit (1). 
Maine, pag. 242» The collection of his works contains The doctrinal 
of Princeſſes and noble Ladies, in 24 Stanzas. The 
Progreſs to Genoa and Venice victoriouſſy finiſhed by King 
Lewis the 12th. Other 49 Stanzas. An Epiſtle from 
the Ladies of Paris to King Francis the firſt, beyond the 
Mountains,after his having defeated the Swiſs. Another 
Epiſtle from the Ladies of Paris to the French Courtezans 
in Italy. Another Epiſtle to Queen Claude. The Churches 
ſpeech to France. A Royal ſong upon the conception of 
the blefſed Virgin, and another in bonour of Jeſus 
2) From Du Chyif (2). 
NR W LB] Some ſay he was educated in quality of page 
Frangoiſe, pag. * © * but they are miſtaken.) It is Mr. Rocolles who 
718. ad vances this (3). But I have two objections to make 
to it; for that Nicolas de Neufville, who was the 
firſt of his family that roſe to be ſecretary of ſtate, 
was born in the year 1542 (4). So that he could not 
have Clement Marot, who was at that time upwards 
of 55 years of age, for a page. Nicolas de Neufville 
the ſecretary's father died at a great age in the year 
(4) According to 1599 (5); but for all that his ſon might have been born 
„ Antetme's a long time after our Poet. N | ſual f. 
3 · r our Poet. Now it is not uſual for 
Officiers, pag. gentlemen to have pages a great deal older than them- 
273. He died in ſelves. This is my firſt objection. I am furniſhed 
the year 1617, with the other by a Poem, in which Marot tells us, 
at the age of 75. that ever ſince he left his country, he had belonged to 
(5) Hem, ibid. the retinue of Francis the firſt. 


(3) Rocolles, 
Hit. Veritable du 
Calviniſme, liv. 


5. page 153. 


A bref parler, cet Cahors en Querq, 
Que je laiſſay pour wenir guerre icy 

Mille malheurs ; auſquels ma deſtinee 
Maweot Submis. Car une matinee 
Nayant dix ans en France fus mene. 

La ou depuis me ſuis tant pourment, 
Due j oubliay ma langue maternelle, 

Et groſſement apprins la paternelle, 
Langue Francoiſe es grands Cours eftimee : 
Lagquelle en fin quelque peu Veſt lime. 
Suyvant le Roy Frangais premier du nom, 
Dont le ſawoir excede le renam, 

C'eſt le ſeul bien, que j'ay acquis en France 


(6) Marot, ina Depuis vingt ans en labeur, & ſouffrance (6). 
Poem intitled, 
5 4 3 Mr. de Rocolles adds, that Marot dedicated to this Seig- 


:dition 17:0, meur de Neufville one of his Poems entitled The Temple of 
Cupid, and that the Epiſtle dedicatory of this Poem is 


dated ; i 
(7) That of Pa- ted at Lyons May 15, 1538. I have conſulted ſeve 


is v.col Pt 2 
83 : dec () De Temple of Cupid is inſerted in them at the be- 


in 169, and by glnning, but without either date or dedication. 


Stephea Groul- This ſtands in need of ſome correction. See remark 
leau, 1552, in RI. 
150, by Will. . 8 (4) If Mr. Bayle had been able to have conſulted 


2m Roville at the antient editions, particularly that by Stephen Do- 
the Venetian let at Lyons in the year 1542, in which that Epiſtle 
Arms, 1558, in is inſerted, he would have ſeen, that in effect when 
. Marot wrote his poem of the Temple of Cupid, he was 
wheel du Fett page to Nicolas de Neufville Seigneur de Villeroy. 
Val, 1596, in As for the reſt, this ou appeared at leaſt from the 
12mo. And by year 1532, ſince we find it in the Adoleſcens Clementine, 
Claude le Vilain, reprinted that year at Paris in Octavo by Geofry Tory. 


1615, in 12mo. , 22 | : 
A So that this dedication of the ſame Poem te the Seig- 


Hague, by Adrian heur de Villeroy in the year 1638, pioperly regarded 


-Moetjens, z7co, A laſt reviſal which the author had n.ade oft, as that 


in 12m0. dedication expreſly ſays. PEM. Cur, 
LC] He was given ts Princeſs Margarei.] Rocol- 


ral editions of Marot (7), but could find no ſuch thing 


After he was delivered from their hands 
by 


les aſſures us, that She took him into her ſervice in qua- 
lity of ſecretary (8). But Marot, who deſerves more 
credit than any other, tells us in the following verſes 
that he ſerved that Lady in quite a different capacity. 


Rien y acquis des valeurs de ce Monde, 
Quune Maiſtreſſe, en qui git & abonde 
Plus de ſawoir, parlant, & eſcrivant, 
Qu en autre femme en ce Monde viwant. 

C'eft du franc Lys Piſſue Marguerite, 

Grande ſur terre, envers le Ciel petite : 

C'eſt la Princeſſe a Pejprit inſpire, 

Au cueur eflu, qui de Dieu eft tire 
Mieux (S m'en crois) que ie feſtu de Þ Ambre: 
Et d'elle fuis I humble Vallet de Chambre. 
C'eſt mon eſtat. O Juge Plutonique : 

Le Roy des Francs, dont elle eft ſcur unique, 
M'ha fait ce bien: & quelque jour viendra, 
Que la ſœur meſme au frere me rendra (9). 


We learn from theſe verſes that Francis the firſt gave 
him to the Princeſs his filter. Which appears from 


this paſlage allo : 


Ainſi je ſuis pour ſuy, & pour ſuivant 
D'eftre le moindre, & plus petit ſervant 
De wotre hoflel ( magnanime Princeſſe) 
Ayant eſpoir que la voſtre nobleſſe 

Me recevra, non pour aucune choſe, 

Qui foit en moy pour vous ſervir encloſe : 
Non pour prier, regueſte, ou rhetori que, 
Mais pour. I Amour de voſtre Frere unique, 
Roy des Frangois qui a Pheure preſente 
Vers wous m'envoye, & a vous me preſente 


De par Pathon, Gentilhomme honorable (10). 


[D] He was wounded and taken priſoner at the battle 
of Pavia.) The author of the life of Clement Ma- 
rot, inſerted in the collection of the moſt beautiful 
paſſages in the French Poets (11), has not forgot to 
take notice of this adventure. He quotes the follow- 
ing verſes of Marot's, without telling us from which 
of his Poems he has taken them (12). 


La fut perce tout outre rudement 

Le bras de cil, qui Vayme loyaument : 

Non pas le bras, dont il ha de couſtume 

De manier ou la lance, ou la plume - 

Amour encor le te garde, & reſerve, 

Et par eſcrits wveult que de loing te ſerve. 
Finalement, avec le Roy mon maiſtre 

Dela les monts priſonnier ſe vid eftre 

Mon trifle corps, navrt en grand ſouffrance. 

Quant eft du cœur, long temps y ba, quien France 


Ton priſonnier il eft ſans meſpriſon. 


[E] The Bigots cauſed him to be thrown into priſon a; 
ſuſpected of herefy.] This was done at the inſtance of 
Doctor Bouchard, at the time when Francis the firſt 


was Charles the fifth's priſoner in Spain. The firſt of 


thele facts appears from the following verſes of Ma 
rot's. 


Donne reſponſe a mon preſent affaire, 

Dotte Docteur. Qui tha induit à faire 

E mprijonner depuis fix jours en ga, 

Un tien Amy, qui onc ne t'offenſa ? 

Et wuuloir mettre en luy crainte, & terreur 

D' aigre juftice, on diſant, que Perreur 

Tient de Luther? Point ne ſuis Lutheriſte, 

Ne Zuinglien, & moins Anabaptiſte : 

Fe ſuis de Dieu par ſen fils Jeſu Chriſt (13). N 
2. ä n 


(6) See Marot's 
Ep:iftle from the 
Camp at Attigny, 
(page 104. of the 
Hague edition 
1700) and the 
following one. 


(8) Rocolles, 
Hift weritable 4 
Calviniſme, bag. 
154. 


(9) Marot in his 
Poem intitled, 


L"Enfer pag. 43. 


(10) Marot in 
his Deſpour ves 
to Madame the 

ucheſs of 
Alengon, pag. 
104. 


(11) Printed at 
Paris by Claude 
Barbin, 1692. 


(12) It is fron; 
the firſt Elegy, 
page» m. 47+ It i: 
not uddreſſed to 
the King, as it i: 
aflertcd in the 
Life of Clemen: 
Marot, prefixed 
to the Hague edi 
t ion of his work, 
1700. 


(13) Mzrot's 


' E pille ts Mr- 


Bouchart Þ: Ho 
of Divinity, fab 
I 16, 


{c) Se 
[F] « 


22). 


20) 
Epif 
King 
Exi] 
pag, 


See remark 
[F] quotation 
22). 


his Poem inti- 
ned, L Enfer, 
pag: 43 


(15) In pag. 149+ 
of his works- 


MAR 


by the protection of Francis I, he till entertained an extreme fear of his perſecutors, and 
fo much the more that he had made a very plain repreſentation of Chaſtelet's acts of in- 


juſtice in one of his Poems (c). Being therefore informed that they were beginning to 


ſearch after him again, and had cauſed his books to be ſeized, he had not the courage to 
return to Paris [F]: he departed from Blois where he had learnt this news, and retired to 


In the ſequel of this letter he continues to proteſt that 
he is orthodox, and a good Catholick. The proof of 
the ſecond fact is contained in the verſes which I am 

oing to copy. Obſerve that Marot gives an account 
— of what paſſed between his Judges and himſelf du- 
ring his impriſonment. 


Or ſuii je loing de ma Dame, & Princaſſe, 
Et pres d'ennuy, d infortune, & diſtraſe, 

Or ſuis je hing de ſa treſclere face. 

Kelle fuſt pres (6 cruel) ton audace 

Paz ne ſe ſuſt miſe en effort de prendre 

Son ſerwiteur, qu'on ha point ven meſprendre : 
Mais tu wois bien ¶ dont je lamente, & pleure ) 
Quelle en wa (hela & je demeure 

Avec Pluton, & Charon nautonnier : 

Elle va weoir un plus grand priſonnier. 

Sa noble mere ores elle accompagne 


Pour retirer naſire Roy hors d"Eſpagne (14). 


I do not know the circumſtances of the concluſion of 
this proceſs : I believe however that the King and 
Princeſs Margaret protected our poet. But I will not 
admit that the letter (15), which he wrote to Francis 
the firſt upon the fifteenth day after he was thrown into 
priſon, was very well received, and that this Prinee 
aba, ſo charmed with it that he wrote te the Court of Aids 


(16) The Life of to cauſe Marot to be ſet at liberty (16) ; for this relates 


Clement Marot , 


in the Collect ian of 
the moſt beautiful 


paſſages in the 
French Poets, 
tom. 1» 


(17) See his Let - 
ter to the King, 
eg. 149+ 


(18) See Me- 
nagt's Anti- 


Baill, ch. 112. 


(10) Publiſhed at 
the Hogue 1700. 


(20) Marot's 
Epiſtle to the 
King during bis 
Exile ac Ferrara, 


pat. 179. 


to another impriſonment, which was not at all upon ac- 
count of hereſy, and which he ſuffered aſter the King's 
return into France. It is eaſy to prove all theſe par- 
ticulars. Marot declares that he had by this time been 
fiſteen days in priſon, and that they accuſed him of ha- 
ving reſcued a priſoner from the Serjeant (17). It ap- 

ars by the regiſter of the Court of Aids at Paris, that 
Francis the frit's letter concerning Marot's enlargement, 
was dated at Paris November the firſt 1527 (18). This 
Prince declares that he had been perfect) well informed 
of the cauſe of the ſaid impriſonment, viz. Marot's ha- 
wing reſcued ſome priſener ; adding that he demanded, 
all excuſes apart, that they ſhovld ſet him at liberty. 
The Court obeyed. Hence an error appears in the 
collection of the moſt beautiful paſſages in the French 
poet, and in the new edition of Marot's works (19). 
The life of this poet, in both theſe works, imports that 
Francis the firlt's letter to the Court of Aids delivered 
Marot from his confinement occaſioned by his being 
ſuſpected of hereſy. What buſineſs had the Court of 
Aids with that ? This ought to ſerve as an admonition 
to us, who write the lives of private perſons, that it 
is of conſequence to attend to the ſinalleſt circum- 
ſtances. 

[F] He had not the courage to return to Paris.] Let 
us hear his own account of this; he tells us that he 
would have returned thither ; but that he went back as 
ſoon as he underſtood that the King was prepoſſeſſed 
againſt him. The verſes which I am going to quote 
are contained in his letter to that Monarch. 


Pour revenir donques d mon propos, 
Rhadamanthus aveques ſes ſuppoſts 
Dedans Paris, combien que fuſſe a Blois, 
Encontre moy fait ſes premiers exploits 

En ſaiſiſſant de ſes mains wiolentes 

Toutes mes grands richeſſes excellentes, 

Et beau tre ſors, d'avarice deliures: 

C' ſt a ſavoir mes papiers, & mes livres, 
Et mes labewrs. O Fuge ſacrilege, 

Nui tha donut, ne hoy, ne privilege, 
D'aller toucher, & faire tes maſſacres 
Au cabinet des ſaintes Muſes ſacres ? 
Bien eft-il uray que livres de deffenſe 

On y trouva : mais cela n'eſt offenſe 

A un Patte, a qui on doibt laſcher 

La bride longue, & rien ne lui cacher (20). 


Le Fuge donc affect ſe monſtra 
En mon endroit, pou les premiers outra 


Moy, gui eſtois abſent, & ting des willet, 
Vor. Fil. 


the 


Od certains fols feirent choſes trop viles, 

Et de ſcandale : helas, au grand ennuy, 
Au detriment, & d la mort d'autray. 

Ce que ſgachant, pour me juſtifier, 

En ta bonth je m'oſay tant fier, 

Due hors de Blois party, pour d toy Sire, 
Me preſenter : mais quelqu'un me vint dire, 
Si tu y vat, amy, tu mes pas ſage : 

Car tu pourrois avoir mauvais viſage 

De ton Seigneur. Lors comme le Nocher, 
Dui pour fuir le peril d un Rocher 

En pleine mer ſe deſlourne tout court, 

Ainſi pour ray m'eſcartay de la Court : 
Craignant trouver le peril de durtt: 

Ou je weut one fors douceur, & ſeurte (21). 


Obſerve that he begins this letter in repreſenting, that 
his flight was no proof of his being conſcious of guilt, 
but only that he was convinced of the bad adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. 


Je penſe bien que ta magnificence, 
Souverain Roy, croira que mon abſence 
Vient par ſentir la coulpe, qui me point 
D'aucun mesfait : mais ce n'eſt pas le peinct᷑. 
Je ne me ſens du nombre des coulpables : 
Mais je ſgay tant de Fuges corrompables 
Dedans Paris, que par pecune prinſe, 
Ou par amis, ou par leur entreprinſe, 
Ou en faveur, & charitt piteuſe 
De quelque belle humble ſaliciteuſe, 
Iz ſauveront la vie orde, & immunde 
Du plus meſchant, & criminel du monde. 
Et au rebours, par faute de pecune, 
Ou de ſupport, ou par quelque rancune, 
Aux innocens ilz ſont tant inhumains, 
Que content ſuis ne tomber en leurs mains, 
Non pas que tous je les mette en un compte: 
Mais la grand” part la meilleure ſurmonte. 
Et tel merite y eftre authoriſe, | 
Dont le conſeil n'eft ouy, ne priſe. 
Suyvant propos, trop me ſont ennemys 
Pour leur Enfer, que par eſcrit jay mis, 
Oz quelque peu de leurs tours je deſcœuvre, 
La me veult en grand mal pour petit auore : 
Mais je leur ſuis encore plus odieux, 
Dont je Poſay lire devant les yeux. 
Tant clervoyans de ta Majeſte haute, 
Qui ha pouvoir de reformer leur faute (22), - 
176. 
He afterwards informs us of a particular, which the 
writers of his life are filent about; viz. that he was 
taken priſoner, while he laboured under a violent diſ- 
_ and that the King gave orders not to diſturb 
m. 
Meſmes un jour ili vindrent 
A moy malade, & priſonnier me tindrent, 
Faiſani arreft ſus un homme arre/it 
Au li de mort, & meuſſent pis traité, 
Si ce ne fuſt ta grand bone, qui 4 ce, 
Donna bon ordre avant que ten priaſſe, 
Leur commandant de laiſſer choſes telles : 
Dont je te rends graces treſimmortelles (23). 
177. 
After this he proceeds to ſatirize the Sorbonne, proteſt- 
ing that the ſuſpicions of hereſy, with which they en- 
deavoured to prejudice the King againſt him, were un- 
juſt. Hear what he ſays againſt che Sorbonne: 


Aulant comme eux, ſans cauſe qui ſoit bonne 
Me weult de mal Pignorante Sorbonne 
Bien ignorante elle eſt d"eflre ennemie, 
De la trilingue & noble Academie, 
was erigee. Il eſt tout manifeſte, 
Due la dedans contre ton neil celelle 
Eft deffendu qu on ne woiſe allegant : 
Hebrieu, ny Grec, ny Latin elegant 
Diſant, que Ceft langage d Heretiques. | 
O povres 726 4 ſavoir tous ethigues ! Bur. 


180. 


(22) Ibid, Pag · 


23) Ibid, pag» 
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{d) The Duche the Queen of Navarre his old miſtreſs (d), but not thinking himſelf quite ſafe* here, he 
any Mgt went into Italy and ſtopt at the Court of the Princeſs Renee of France Ducheſs of Fer- 
Navarre by her rara (e), Who was a warm friend to thoſe of the reformed Religion. In the year 1336 he (e)S Marcy, 


marriage with Ohtaincd leave of Francis I to return [G]; but he was ſo well known for a follower of 7," 


John d' Albert. Ring dur Ing bis 


what were called the new opinions, that he was obliged ſome years afterwards to make Fi: 
his eſcape to Geneva. There they pretend he debauched his landlady, and that the 
puniſhment of death, which he had reaſon to apprehend, was, at Calvin's inſtance, 
changed into that of whipping [H]. He departed from Geneva and went into Piedmont, 


where 

Bien faites vray ce proverbe courant, O 7 eſperoys a Parriver tranſneltre 

Science ba hayneux que Pignorant. Au Roy Frangois humble ſalut en mettre (30) : (39) That is to 

Certes, 6 Roy, fi le profond des cut urs Conclud eſtoit. Mais puis qu'il en «ft hors, lay in verſe, 

On weult ſonder de ct: Sorbonniqueurs, A gui le puis je, & diy je additer, fors 

Trouve ſera que de toy ils ſe deulent. A toy qui tiens par prudence loyale, 

Comment doulvir ? Mais que grand mal te veulent, ley te lieu de ſa hauteur Royale (31). (31) Marat, in 

Dont tu as fait les lettres, & les arts = Poem to the 

Plus reluiſans, que du temps des Ceſar: : Mr. Maimbourg ſays that the Dutcheſs of Fertara 6. eee, . 

Car leurs abus void on en fagon telle. tained leave of the King fot our Poet 56 return, upon her on, p. 189. 

C'eft toy, qui as allumt la chandelle, being ſurety for the future that be ſhould behave more pru- 

Par qui maint il void mainte weritt, dently (32). Others ſay that Francis granted the Ducheſs ze) M-imboure, 
ui fous epeſſe & mire obſcuriti her requeſt, only upon condition that Marot ſhould return to IH de Calun, 
fait tant d'ans icy bas demeurunce. the Ruman-Catholick Religion from which he had depart- iv, 2. Page 9. 

Et quefl-il rien plus obſcur qu'ignorance ? ed, and behave more diſcreetly for the time to come (33) (33) Marit's 

Eux, & leur court, en abſence, & en face, I do not find in Marot's works, that the Princels con- Lein the Col- 

Par pluſicurs fois mont uſe de menace, cerned herſelf in this affair ; and I queſtion whether her pn * 

Dont la plus doure eftoit en criminel zeal for the Proteſtant Religion was not too great to al- Pack Fa 

(24) Ibid, M'executer (24). low her to negotiate the return of a man upon ſuch 


#4 «+ 


zeal ſo far as he ſays; but I can very eaſily believe 
him, when he ſays that thoſe Doctors wanted to ſup- IL le feroit (34), Sil ſavoil bien comment (44) He means 
port ignorance and barbarity. That part of the ſix- Depuis un peu je parle ſobrement : the King would 
teenth century will be an eternal blot upon the Sor- Car ces Lombardi, avec qui je chemine, recal him, 
bonne, . how this ſociety behaved at that time. Mont fort apris 8 bonne mine, 
Let us proceed to the proteſtations which our Poet A un mot ſeul de Dieu ne devi ſer, 
makes of his orthodoxy : A parler peu, & a poltronni ſor. 
Deſſus un mot une beure je mi arreſte: 
Or & ce coup il eft bien tvident, Son parle & moy, je reſpons de la teſte. 
Due defſus may ont une vieille dent, Mais je vous pry mon ſaufconduit ayons, 
Duand ne pouvans crime ſur moy prouver, Et de cela plus ne nous eſmayons (35). (35) Marot's 
(25) i.e, Chercbe, Ont treſbien quis (25), S treſbien ſceu trouver, wo 60 the 
Pour me facher, briefwe expedition, LH] They pretend that he debauched his landlady at Ge- 1g 3 
En te donnant manuvaiſe impreſſion neva, and that the puniſhment of death.. was at Cal. * 
De moy ton ſerf, pour apres a leur ai ſe wvin's inſtance changed.] All who relate this ſtory eſtabliſh 
Mieux mettre a fin leur woulonte mauvaiſe : it upon the authority of Cayet, whom we mult take for 
Et peur ce faire ilz mont certes eu honte the firſt and only teſtimony of it. Florimond de Remond, 
Faire courir de moy vers toy maint compte, whoſe authority is alſo produced, only copies it from 
Aveques bruit plein de propos menteurs, © him. © His having carefully peruſed and meditated 
Deſguelx ilk fant les premiers inventeurs. * _ the Pſalms, /ays Maimbourg, however wretch- 
De Lutherifle ilz mont donnt le om: © ** edly he tranſlates them, had no effect in making 
24a droit ce ſoit, je leur reſponds gut non. „ him (*) the better man, but living in his uſual li- (*) H. Ea. 
Luther pour moy des cieux n'eft deſcend : ** centious way, he debauched his landlord's wife; , 4 * 
Luther en Croix n'ha point eſti pendu which crime was puniſhable with death at Geneva: On 9 
Pour mes pechex: & tout bien adviſe, However Calvin by his credit cauſed (+) that rigorous (+) Cayet, Fu- 
Au nom de luy ne ſuis point baptiz6 : - *« puniſhment to be changed into a gentler one, that of % % 2 
Baptize ſuis au nom qui tant bien ſonne, the whip, which was executed upon him in all the e 
Qu au ſon de lay le Pere tternel donne “ Croſs-ways 36).” (Another writer ſays, that having 36 Maimboure, 
Ce gue Pon quiert : le ſeul nom ſous les cieux * been convicted of adultery at Geneva, he would Hl. 4 Calvin 
En, & far gui, ce monde wvicieux % doubtleſs have been gibbeted, had not Calvin's in-  # Pag. m. 99, 
Peut eſire ſauf. Le nom tant fort puiſſant, «« tereſt cauſed this puniſhment to be changed into that 
(26) Ibid. pag - Dil ha rendu tout genouil flechiſſant, of being — in all the croſs-ways of that city; 
178. Sort infernal, ſoit celefle, ou humain : this is according to Cayet's account. But Beza, 
Le nom, par qui du Seigneur Dieu la main from the regard which he had for a man who had 
(27) Pag. m. M'ha præſerd de ces grands loups rabis, followed the ſame errors with himſelf, and whoſe 
MA Qui m'eſpioient diſſous peaux de Brebis (20). *« tranſlation of the Pſalms he had compleated, has not 8 
(28) He calls ber given ſo plain a relation of that affair (37).“ It is (37) The Lie" 


l G] In the year 1536 he obtained laue. . . tv true Beza contents himſelf with ſaying in general, Clement mes 
qu og 2 This date : confirmed by his poem, entitled that Marot could never correct thoſe looſe habits which 5 2 — 
not prove that Le Dieugard & la Court (27), Which he wrote ſoon af- he had contracted at the court of France. Quamvis (ut tiful pal. ges in 
the nuptials were ter his arrival. In this performance he ſpeaks of the qui in aula, peſſima pietatis et honeſtatis magiſtra, vitam the French Potts 
—_ 8 Dauphin's death, and the marriage of the Princeſs fere omnem conſumpfiſſet mores parum Chriſtianos ne in 

ficient that the Magdalen (28), and he obſerves that ſhe was ſhortly extrema quidem ætate emendarit (38). This general (38) Beza is 
marriage was a- to take her leave of France. Now the Dauphin was expreſſion implies a great deal, and particularly infinu- Lebus. 
greed upon. poiſoned in Auguſt 1536, and Princeſs Magdalen was ates that Marot did not by any means edify the Geneu- 

29) This Prince married to the King of Scotland upon the firſt day eſe by his chaſtity. However that be, I cannot think 

25 Lyons after of the year 1537. Beſides Marot teſtifies that he ar- the ſtory which Cayet relates is at all probable; for if 

the Emperor rived at Lyons a little after Francis the firſt had depart- ſo famous a poet as Marot was, and at the ſame time 


Charles V had ed from it (29). one ſo much hated by thoſe of the Roman Catholick 
retired into Pro- 


a | communion, had been Whipt in all the croſs-ways of a 
— oor Veg Si gu'a Dieu rends graces un million, yu city, it would ſoon have rung through all * 
year 1536. Dont jay atteint le gracieux Igen, e would have been inſulted upon that piece of infamy 


in 


Sleidan, lib. 
9 ad ann. 
1543, ſol. m. 
366. 


) Paſquier, 
Farbe, lib. To 
chap» 5+ Page m · 
61 3. 61 4 


(390) Obſerve 
that the public 
Regiſtets of Ge- 
neva take not the 
leaſt notice of 
this puniſhment 
being inflicted 
upon Marot. Se 
Jurieu's Apologie 
pour les Reform. 
chap. 7. page 124- 


(40) Sammar- 
thanus, Eg. 
lib. 1. p. m. 24+ 


(41) Pag. 383. 


(42) Page 387 · 


(43) Edidit illos 
(50 pſalmos) bac 
anno Geneve u 
ele receperat, 
455 in G 
propter Luthera= 
niſmi ſuſpictonem 
parum et tutus, 
Triginta quidem 
Pſalmos edider at 
ante bienntum. 
Sleidanus, lib. 1 5. 


fol. m. 366 ver ſo, 


ad annum 1543+ 


(44) Pag. 473+ 


(45) Viz. to Be- 
za, who ſays in 
his Icones, (irci- 
ter annum vitæ 
ſexaveſumum mor- 
tuus, In all ap- 
pearance it is up 
on Beza's word 
that Le Croix du 
Maine ſays, pag- 
65. that Marot 
died about the 
fixticth year of 
his ape. 

(46 Maimbourg, 
H.. du Calwi- 
me, live 2. Pag - 
97. 

(47 Se Bou- 
chet's Annales 

d Aquitaine, fol. 
m. 271, 


48) Pag. 30. 
Py age 30 


(49) Pag 1 74+ 
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where he died in the year 1544, about the ſixtieth of his age [IJ]. Theanachroniſm, 
which it ſeems Maimbourg has committed, with regard to the firit time that Marot made 
his eſcape, is a very flight one [X]. As for the other faults which he might have been 
guilty of in his account of our Poet, you will find them refuted in the authors who wrote 
againſt his Hiſtory of Calviniſm. You will meet with a high panegyric upon Clement 
Marot in Sleidan (/), and Paſquier (g). Without flattering him one may ſay, not only 
that the French Poetry had never before appeared with the charms and natural beauties 
with which he adorned it, but that even during the whole ſequel of the ſixteenth Century 
there appeared nothing, which came near the happy turn, the native graces, and the ſalt 
of his works. The Poets of the French Pleiade are quite rude and unpoliſhed in com- 
pariſon with him ; and if in the following age, a Voiture, a Sarrazin, a Benſerade, and 
lome others have excelled him, it was owing to the advantage of their finding a better 
taſte eſtabliſhed, as well as their language arrived at a greater delicacy (0). The incom- 


parable Fontaine, who acknowledged himſelf his diſciple [L], contributed greatly to re. d KONSARD. 


in many a Book. He would not have dared to appear 
before thoſe who commanded in Piedmont under the 
French King. And we ſhould not be reduced to the 
ſole teſtimony of Cayet, who lived ſo many years after 
this happened. Some might alledge that the Proteſtants 
themſelves would have publiſhed the ſtory of that pun- 
iſhment, to ſhew to what a height they carried the ſe- 
verity of diſcipline at Geneva : but let us fairly own 
that their filence here is no ſtrong proof of its being 
falſe ; it requires no great reach 1n politicks, to be 
ſenſible that the reputation of a perſecuted brother ought 
to be tenderly handled (39). As for the reſt, it is ri- 
diculous to reproach the Proteſtants with their making 
publick uſe of Marot's verſion of the Pſalms, under 
this pretence, that he had been puniſhed for his aCulte- 
ries. The looſe life of a poet ought no more to hinder his 
tranſlation of David's Pſalms, provided it be a good 
one, from being uſed, than the looſe life of a painter 
or ſtatuary ought to hinder thoſe who reverence images 
to conſecrate a picture or a ſtatue. 

(1) He died in Piedmont in the year 1 544, about the 


fextieth of his age.) I am obliged to Saint Marthe for 


the firſt of theſe facts, and for the ſecond to Theodore 
Beza. But you muſt not imagine that Sainte Marthe 
ſt ſo far beneath himſelf as to ſay that Marot died 
in the year 1544. This would have been too ſimple, 
and would have loſt him an opportunity of diſplaying 
his phraſes: it behoved him therefore, for the ſake 
of introducing pompous words, to mark our poet's 
death by the year in which the battle of Cerizolles was 
fought. Cum extorris & rerum egenus Taurini apud In- 
ſubres procul à tuorum aſpectu deceſſeris, eo ipſo anno quo 
ad Cere ſolam illius agri oppidum regius exercitus Auguiano 
duce infignem de Cæſarianis victoriam reporfavit (40). 
There is among Marot's poems (41) a copy of ver ſes to 
the King, ſent from Savoy in the year 1543, and (42) 


a ſalutat ion from the camp of the Duke of Anjou at Ceri- 


zolles. From this it appears that he left Geneva the 
ſame year in which he publiſhed his 50 Pialms (43). 
There is an Eclogue of his upon the Duke of Anguien's 
victory (44). As for his having lived ſixty years, I 
muſt have recourſe to other teſtimonies (45), for Sainte 
Marthe has not ſtooped ſo low as to take notice of ſuch 
a circumſtance. 

1 ſhall rectify what concerns his age in Remark (R). 
The verſes quoted above in quotation (5) ſeem to prove 
that inthe year 1526 he was not above thirty. Obſerve 
that in his Eclogue under the title of Pan and Rabin, 
he conſiders himſelf as*upon the borders of old age. 

(X) The Anachroniſm which it ſeems Maimbourg has 
commited . . . . « . is a very ſlight one.] He would 
have it that Marot did not fly till the year 1535. As 
* . . . . he ſaw that the King his maſter, after the 
open declaration which he had made in the Biſhop's 
Hall, was reſolved to ſpare no perſon in that reſpect; 
© he was afraid of being apprehended, upon which he 
made the beſt of his way to Bern, and aftewards fled to 
a greater diſtance beyond the Alps to Ferrara, tothe 
*« Dutcheſs Renee who protected the Proteſtants (40). 
What the King declared in the Biſhops Hall related 
tothe year 1535 (47). Maimbourg gives the detail of 
it (48) under that year, with a good deal of circum- 
ſtances. But we have ſeen above that Marot returned 
from Ferrara to France in the year 1536, and in his 
Book of poems (49) we find a letter from Lyon Jamet 
to Marot, which concludes thus: 


C'eſt Ferrare au huificme an 


{tore 


De la fienne proſeription, 
Mais a la tienne intention 


Que ce foit le dernier. Amen. 


Which, may ſome ſay, demonſtrates that by the lateſt 
calculation one can make, Marot fled in the year 1528. 
But whoever ſhould talk at this rate would be much 
in the wrong ; for Lyon Jamet marks the time of his 
own baniſhment and not of Marat's. Some may 
alledge that Marot, in a letter which he wrote 
from Ferrara upon the departure of Madam de Soubiſe, 
lays (50) that this Lady had taken leave of a court 
where ſhe had lived for ſeven years. But it is probable 
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(>) Mon. de la 
Bruyere, con- 
firms this. You 
will find his 
words in remarle 
| M] of the arti- 


(50) Marot's 
Works, pag. m. 


that ſhe had followed Rence of France who was mar- 


ried in the year 1527 to the Duke of Ferrara : whence 
we may conclude that ſhe returned to France in the 
year 1534; which would prove that Marot was that 


year in Italy. But I own this proof to me appears but 


weak, when I conſider that belais mentions that 


Lady's return as a piece of news in the year 1536 (51). (5) See the arti- 


As 1 fee nothing in Marot's works, that gives one rea- 
ſon to judge that he made any very long ſtay at the 
Duke of Ferrara's Court, I do not ſee that Mr. Maim- 
bourg has departed much from the truth ; for Marot 
himſelf tells us that he made a ſhort ſtay at the King 
of Navarre's Court. 


Si men allay, evitant ce danger, 

Non en pais, non d Prince eftranger, 
Non point uſant de fugitif deſtour, 

Mais pour ſervir Pautre Roy d mon tour, 
Mon ſecond Maiſtre, & ta ſœur ſon eſpouſe, 
A qui je fus des ans @ quatre & douze, 
De ta main noble heureuſement donne. 
Puis teft apres, Royal chef couronne, 
Sgachant plufieurs de vie trop meilleure, 
Que je ne ſuis, eftre bruſlez à Pheure, 
Si durement, que mainte nation 

Ex eft tombie en admiration, 
F'abandonnay, ſans avoir commiz crime, 
L'ingrate France, ingrate, ingratiſſi 

A ſon Pozte (52). | | 


In comparing this paſſage with another, which we have 
ſeen above (53), we may eaſily diſcover the true epo- 
cha of Marot's retreat ; as alſo in what order the cir- 
cumſtances of it ought to be ranged. Our poet's ene- 
mies diſcredited him with the King at the time of the 
placards, and no doubt they rendered him ſuſpected of 
being an accomplice of the inſolence of thoſe who poſt- 
ed them up. He had notice given him of this, and 
reſolved to go and juſtify himſelf, But as he was made 
to believe that he ſhould not be able to do it effectually, 
he retired to the Queen of Navarre; and upon infor- 
mation that Francis the firſt had cauſed ſome Lutherans 
to be burnt, he removed to a greater diſtance from 
Paris, and fled into Italy. So that Maimbourg is miſ- 
taken only a few. months: he imagined that Marot did 
not retire to Bern till after.the King's harangue ; where- 
as he ſhould have ſaid that he retired thither ſome 
weeks beſore it (54). 
(L) Fontaine . . . acknowledged himſelf his Diſciple. 

Hear what he wrote to St. Eviemont : 


Vos beaux Ouvrages ſont cauſe, 

Due j ay ſceu plaire aux neuf Scurs, 
Cauſe en partie, & non toute : 

Car wous waulet bien ſans doute, 


cle of FERRA« 
RA, quotati- 
on (47). 


(52) Marot's 


Epiſtle to the King 


during bis Exile 


at Ferrara, pag. 


180, 181. 


(53) Quotati- 


on (21). 


(54) The affair 
oft the Placards 
relates to Nov. 
1534 ; the pro- 
ceſſion and the 
harangue of 
Francis I. to 


Jan. 1535» 
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ſtore to vogue the works of this ancient Poet. Great numbers of the curious grew eager 
in ſearch of them, and had much difficulty to find them; upon which account a Book- 
(i) Viz. 1 ſeller at the Hague (i) made a ne edition of them, which is a very beautiful one. You 
— will find in the judgments, which have been collected upon Marot (), that the French (1) Menage', 
is the your 1700, Poets are obliged to him for the Rondeau, and that to him they likewiſe owe in ſome mea- — af 
ſure the modern form of the Sonnet, and Madrigal, and of ſome other of the ſmaller pieces ems, Page 402, 
(#) Baile, F*ge- of Poetry. We may add that it was he who invented the mixture of maſculine and fe- fee dee 


mens L 1 . a : obf-rved that 
, K. 1275, minine rhimes (1), without which our Poetry would be very rude and diſagrecable. Maror gage, 


(55)La Fontaine, 
Oeuvres Poſt- 
bumes, pag. 107, 


rarius in Proc- 
mio Verfionis La- 
tine Tractatus 
c differentiis 

N iſmatum · 


(57) At Bale, 


With the two 


books of Theo- 
doricus a Niem, 


Hift. ſui temports. 


* (58) Voſſius, de 


Hiſt. Lat. Pag · 
650. 


Jene ſay qui fut ſon Maiſtre 
Due ce ſoit qui ce peut eſtre, 


Vous eftes tous trois les miens (55). 


„ much verſed in the ancient Latin authors, was the 
*« firſt who laid down the manner of ſpeaking French 
«« elegantly, and pointed out the art of writing, which 
** he both practiſed himſelf, and taught others; and 
that Clement Marot, the moſt celebrated of the 
French Poets, who was in the higheſt eſteem upon 
* account of the elegancy and copiouſneſs of his genius, 
received his finiſhing from him, and learnt of him 
«« the art of compoſing.” Our author, begging his 
pardon, has ranged his words very ill here ; he ought 
not to have ſtretched the liberty, which the antient Ro- 
man language gives, ſo far as to make uſe of expreſ- 
ſions which are capable of different meanings. We 
muſt have recourſe to chronology, before we can per- 
fectly underſtand whether he means that Marot taught 
le Maire to make verſes, or le Maire Marot. This 
Jaſt is the true meaning ; but one cannot find it out but 
by a 9 attention to the author's aim, and an exa- 
mination of chronological evidences. To what purpoſe 
does an author put his readers to ſo much fatigue with- 
out any neceſſity ? I have another animadverſion to 
make upon the ſame author, upon occaſion of the book 
from which I quoted the following paſſage ; I mean 
the Latin tranſlation of the treatiſe upon Schiſms, Writ- 
ten in French by Jean le Maire. It was printed at 
Leipfic, with notes, in the year 1572. Camerarius 
did not know that John Schardius had already, in the 
year 1566, publiſhed (57) a Latin tranſlation of the 
ſame work. Voſſius knew nothing of Camerariys's 
tranſlation, for he makes mention only of the other (58). 
Obſerve that Marot, in his letter to Madame de Sou- 
bize, ſpeaks of Jean le Maire, without taking any no- 
tice of his having been his diſciple. 


Or adieu donc, noble Dame, qui uſes 
D' honn«flets tousjours envers les Muſes, 


Adieu par qui les Muſes deſaltes 


There are but too many obſcene pieces among his works [M, and that has furniſhed juſt 2 
cauſe 
Due iy joigne les Ecrits Souventesfois ont tte conſoltes, 
D'aucuns de nos beaux Eſpriti. Adieu qui voir ne les peult en ſouffr ance. 
Fay profite dans Voiture, Adieu la main qui de Flandres en France 
Et Marot par ſa lefure Tira jadis Jean le Maire Belgeoit, 
M'a fort aide, j'en conviens. Qui Lame avoit d Homere le Gregears (59). (59) Marn's 


Epiſtle to Mas 
But in Paſquier's Recherches I find the following words: 447. © Selle, 
Our m_ Marot in the ſecond edition of his works alas ot 
acknowledged that he learnt of Jean le Maire not to uſe a 


« ſome kind of ſafety (62).” It muſt however be (62) Beze, Hf. 
owned that Marot's obſcenities are leſs groſs, and better £7 ea, 
diſguiſed than thoſe of the antient Roman Poets, and * n. 
of ſeveral of the French Poets in the days of Theo- 

philus. What ſurprizes one here is that his genius, his 

ſalt, and the agreeable, lively, eaſy, ingenious turn of 

his muſe, are never more diſtinguiſhingly felt, than 

when he handles a ſmutty ſubject. Is it not ſtrange, 

that moſt paets have an unhappy faculty of ſucceedin 

better here than in other ſubjects? A Poet, — 
productions would be inſipid, if he durſt not take the 

leaſt liberty of this kind, ſhall compoſe excellent pie- 

ces (63), as ſoon as he has got above the ſenſe of modeſ- (63) Portical'y, 
ty. This cannot be owing to the nature of Poetry ; 5 _y 
it muſt therefore proceed from the corruption of the "> 
heart of man. Whatever be the cauſe, the effect has 

appeared to be certain to thoſe, who have laid it down 

as a maxim that a Poet ought to be chaſte as to his 

perſon, but not as to his verſes, becauſe it is impoſlible 

to ſeaſon them agreeably, without a little mixture of 
wantonneſs. 


Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium Poctam 
Ipſum. Verficulos nibil neceſſe eft : 
Qui tum denique habent ſalem, ac leporem, 
Si ſunt molliculi, ac parum pudici, 
Et quod pruriat incitare pſſunt, 
Non dico pueris, ſed his pilefss, 


Qui duros nequeunt movere lumbos (64). (64) Catullus, 


Epig · 16. 
This is a falſe maxim, or at leaſt a very pernicious 
one, and one which does not deſer ve to be conſidered 
as a rule by any man of worth. But it is with this 
as with the itch of ſaying bons mots: no conſidera- 
tion can reſtrain it (65); and when a Poet finds it in (65) See teme 
his power to acquit himſelf to a wonder in an Epigram, [”] 2 
by the Rs a few obſcene thoughts, ke ex 75 e 

| 8 the ; 


of i. e. © It is owing to your elegant productions that feminine Hllable (8), in the middle of a werſe (60). — 1 
— mmm” i I have learnt to leaks the ha 1 I ſay it is LF. (9) Marot acknowledges this in his letter to his — — ph 
ein part, though not wholly owing to them: for to be brethren in Apollo. It is dated from Paris, Auguſt 612. See Marat's 5 
© ſure you wilt allow me to acknowledge my debt to 12, 1532, and is to be found at the beginning of the words in remark be 
the writings of ſome of the reſt of your wits. I Adoleſcente Clementine for that year. Rum. Crit. J [8]. 

„ have profited by Voiture, and I own that I have re- [M] There are but tes many obſcene pieces among his 

« ceived great aſſiſtance from Marot. Who was his .] In this he followed the turn of the times, and 

„% maſter I know not, but whoever he was, you three that of the beſt Poets of antiquity, and what is ſtill 

« are mine. worſe, the bent of his own manners, and his courſe of 

life ; for he was not only a Court Poet, but a man 
1 had forgot My. Frangois, who was another of my likewiſe who loved the fair ſex, and could not renounce 68 
maſters, as well as Mr. Vincent and Mr. Clement. His the pleaſures of ſenſe. We have already ſeen the teſ- 05 
ſaying that he did not know whoſe Diſciple Marot was, timony which Beza gave of him in Latin (61): Let (61) Ir remark la 
puts me in mind of a paſſage, which I am going to quote us here ſee how he talks of him in French, “ Cle. 44 quorati 550 
from Camerarius, informing us that Jean le Maire of ** ment Marot, after his return from Italy to the * — 
the Low Countries was Marot's maſter. Audi vi ego ex Court, was violently hated by the Sorbonne, for 
k viris dignis fide, Eum illum Belgam, hominem doctum & having very happily tranſlated into French thirty (69 
8 in lingue Latinæ antiquiorib. ſcriptis multum verſatum, of David's pſalms, which he dedicated to the King, de | 
l primum fuiſſe, qui rationem & modum demonſtraret ele- who was fo much pleaſed with them that they were 4 
| gantioris ſermonit Gallici loguendo, ſcribendi autem quaſi ** printed. For all this he was obliged to fly, accord- 7H 
artis viam indicaſſe, quam cum ipſe ſegueretur uſurpando, ** ingly he retired to Geneva, where he tranſlated cap 
tum aliis præcipiendo traderet : Eumgue Pottam quem twenty more. But as he had all along been educa- 104 
|; Gallia habuit celeberrimum, & cujus ornatam copiam ** ted in a very bad ſchool, and could not ſubje& bis alſo 
1 venuſtatemque inprimis admi rata et, Clementem Marot- lite to the reformation of the Goſpel, he left Ge- = 
þ tum, eundem percoluiſſe, & componendi ver ſus ſcientiam *©* neva to paſs the reſt of his days in Piedmont, 01 
[| ( 56) Ludovicus eahcuiſſe (56). i. e. I have it upon good authorities, which was at that time in the King's poſſeſſion, 48, 
| Josch. F. Came- e that this ſame Fleming, a man of learning, and “ where by the favour of the governors he lived in Du 
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cauſe of cenſuring him. I ſhall relate ſome curious facts concerning his tranſlatioa of 
fifty of the Pſalms of David [NJ. I ſhall borrow the moſt remarkable particulars from 


the virtuous ſentiments of his heart to his genius. 
This was the caſe with Des-Accords. JJ would 
gladly, ſays he, have retrenched my wanton perfor man- 
ces, but as the flone is thrown there remains no remedy : 
I muſt excuſe my jelf by this diftich, which I put into 
the hands of a learned and ſevere Senator of our Par- 
liament of Dijon, along with my book, 


Putidulum ſcriptoris opus ne deſpice, namque 
Si laſciva legis, ingenioſa leges. 


i. e. Do not deſpiſe an author's work, becauſe it is 
« ſomewhat ſmutty ; for if he writes wantonly, he 
« writes with genius.” 


To tell the truth, I have never attempted to ſeem 
« witty for the ſake of being. wanton, I have only 
(66) Den Accords, ** been wanton for the ſake of being witty (66).“ 
Preface des Bi- Such writers may find a leſſon for them in the laſt line 
* of one of Martial's Epigrams (67), tanti nm erat eſſi 
(67) The 43d of te diſertum ; a leſſon which he gave to others, and 
the 12th book. which he ſtood in as much need of himſelf and practi- 
ſed as little as any body. But to return to Marot, in 
all appearance his heart agreed with his Genius; how- 
ever he was happy enough in turning this ſort of ver- 
ſes ; Menage thought his Epigram of the Eſpouſee Fa- 
rouche worth inſerting almoſt entire, in that place of 
his obſervations where he would prove, that formerly 
(68) Menage, they ſaid j ai mors, for j'ai mordu (68). 
Obſervations ſur [N] I Hall relate ſome curious facts concerning his 
la Langue Fran- tr onflation o ff of the Pſalms of David.) Florimond 
Fuſe, 78 1 de Remond (69) aſſures us, that Marot, after his return 
edition 167 . * from Ferrara into France, was adviſed by Vatablus to 
tranſlate the Pſalms of David into French verſe, that 
(69) Florimond he followed that advice, and publiſhed a tranſlation 
de Remond, Hiſt. of thirty Palms, which he dedicated to Francis the 
33 % firſt. His tranſlation was cenſured by the faculty of 
Fos, lib. 8. divinity at Paris, who carried matters ſo far as to make 
cap 16. pag.m- remonſtrances and complaints to that Monarch. The 
1042 &c See « King, who had a great value for Marot upon ac- 
- — * 1% count of the elegancy of his Genius, put them off 
bo 3 3 Re- with delays, r acceptable this Specimen 
welutions, pag.. © was to him, and deſiring to ſee the whole finiſhed. 
48, Ec. of the «© Upon this occaſion it was that the Poet ſent him the 
Dutch olition 6 following Epigram. 


« Puis que voulez que je pourſuive, 6 Sire, 

% [euvre Royal du Pſautier commence, 

« Et que tout caur aymant Dieu le defire, 

« D'y beſongner me tiens pour diſpenſe : 

« Sen ſente donc qui voudra offenſe ; 

* Car ceux à qui un tel bien ne peut plaire, 

% Doi vent penſer, fi ja ne Pont pen ſe, 

« Yuen vous plaiſant, me plaiſt de leur deſplaire. 


4. e. Since, O Sire, it is your pleaſure, that I 


« purſue the royal work of the Pſalms which I have 


«© begun, and ſince all thoſe who love God deſire the 
« ſame, I reckon I have a valid licenſe to proceed in 
« jt, Wherefore let whoever pleaſes take offence at it, 
« for they who cannot be reconciled to a deſign of 
« ſuch important uſe, ought to know, if they are not 
4 ſenſible of it already, that while 1 do your Majeſty 
« a pleaſure, I am glad how much I offend ſuchſpeople. 


% However, after ſeveral remonſtrances had been made 
* to the King, the publication of them was prohibi- 
« ted. But, 


« Des hommes plus Ia choſe ft defiree, 
« Quand plus elle off aux hommes probibee. 


i. e. The more ſtrictly any thing is prohibited, 
« jt is ſo much the more paſſionately luſted after. 


% They ſold faſter than the Printers could work them 
« off. In thoſe days they were not ſet to mulick as 
4% now, to be ſung at Church: Every one ſung to 
«« what tune he pleaſed, and commonly to thoſe of 
4% Ballads. Each of the Princes and Courtiers choſe 
« one for himſelf. Henry the ſecond's favourite ſong 


Vol. VII. 


the 


«« was that which begins Ainſt gu'on ol le Cerf bruzre, 

which he uſed to ſing when he was a hunting. His 

„ miltreſs Madame de Valentinois made choice of Du 

fand de me penſee which ſhe ſung at the ring; the 

* Queen choſe, Ne wueillez pas 6 Sire, which ſhe ſung to 

* an air ſur le chant des buffons. Antony K. of Navarre 

took Revange may, prens la querelle, which he ſung 

to the Poitou dance; and ſo of the reſt. In the 

«© mean time Marot, fearing a ſecond impriſonment, 

« for he could not hold his peace, fled to Geneva; 

* where he proceeded in his work till he had tranſlated 3 

« fifty Plalms (70).” Bexa tranſlated the remaining (7e Idem, ibis. 

hundred (71), and the Pſalms «which he werfified inn . 

imitation of Marot, wwere as fawourably received by all (71) Ibid. geg, 

the world as ever book wwas ; not only by thoſe of te i. 

Lutheran perſuaſion, but likewiſe by the Reman Caths- 

licks ; every one took pleaſure in ſinging them. So agree» 

able they were, ſo eaſy to learn, and ſo well fitted to 

the Violin and other inſlraments. Calvin took care ta 

put them into the hands of the beft muſicians who avere 

at that time in Chriſlendem, and among the reſt of Go- 

dimel, and another whoſe name was Beurgeis, in order 

to have them ſet to muſick (2) Ten thouſand cupies (72) Iden, ibid. 

of theſe Pſalms in verſe and ſet to muſick, were at that Ps. 1049. 

time worked off, and ſcattered every where. At firſt, 

all the world carried them about with them, every body 

Jung them as ſpiritual ſongs, even the Cathelicks ſung them 

without thinking they did any thing amiſi. For they did 

not belong to the formulary of the Calviniſlical Religion 

at this time, nor for ſome years afterwards ; but ſince 

they were appointed to be ſung in their aſſemblies,” diſtri- 

buted into ſmall ſetions ; which was done in the year 

1553, that they might ſerve like reſting- places in a flair- 

caſe, to take breath in now and then through the cour ſe 

of ſuch a long devotion as theirs. For the ſinging of 

P/alms at Church for the moſt part continues for half a 

quarter of an hour. After they vere ſubjoined to the 

Calviniſtical and Geneveſe Catechiſms, their uſe was 

abſolutely forbid, and the firſt prohibitions renewed, 

with ſevere penalties; inſomuch that to fing a Pſalm 

was to be a Lutheran (73); The ſubſtance of this (73) Idem, ibid. 

narration of Remond's is told in very elegant Latin P*® 1050. 

by Famian Strada (74), who takes notice in particular (74) Strada, 4. 

that Francis the firſt uſed often to ſing this tranſlation 5% Belg. Dee. 

of the Pſalms (75). 1. lib. 3. page m. 
As I confine myſelf here principally to facts, I did 3% 13% 

not chooſe to burden myſelf with the critical obſerva- {75) Rex guam- 

tions of Florimond de Remond. He aſſerts that Ma- , 9 2 

rot had falſified the Hebrew text, though Vatablus gave 2 EET 

him a very good tranſlation of it. This hiſtorian's cen- loem, ibid. 

ſure has been refuted not only by authorities (76), but 

likewiſe by © the approbation of the Doctors of the Sor- (76),56 Jurieu, 

bonne, upon which Charles the gib, amidſl the rage of 1 5 

* the hotteſt perſecution, grauted a privilege to Anthony pag, 126, E 

* Vincent Printer at Lyons, to print thiſe Pſalms : The the 410 edition, 
privilege runs thus: We underwritten Doctors of | 

Divinity, certify that in a certain tranſlation of 

the Pſalms preſented to our peruſal, beginning with 

Palm xIviii. thus, Ce en ſa tres ſainte cite, and 

continued to the laſt, which ends with chante d ja- 

mais ſon empire, we have found nothing contrary 

to our Catholick Faith, nothing but what is agree- 

able to it, and the meaning of the original He- 

brew ; in witneſs whereof we have ſigned this cer- 

<* tificate, October the 16th, ſigned, J. de Salignac. 

„ Viboult. The privilege too granted to Planiin for 

e printing thoſe Pſalms, \ays, that before their being 

put to the preſs they had been peruſed, ſtrict- 

ly examined, and approved of by MI. Toffe Schel- 

« ling Portionnaire of St. Nicolas at Bruſſels deputed 

« to that office by the Council of Brabant. And that 
after thoſe Pſalms were all printed, they had ſuf- 

ſered a oy examination, and had been found to 

contain nothing repugnant to the Catholic faith ' : 

In order to ma. you * date, I muſt add 2 ons e 

author ſays three pages afterwards; viz. that the edi- 

tion for which Charles the IX:h granted a privilege 

to Anthony Vincent, Printer at Lyons, * is {till to be 

met with, it was printed in the year 1562, and the 

«« privilege is dated October the 19th of the {ame year, 

«« Three years afterwards Plantin printed them at 
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the author of a Letter which was wrote to Catharine de Medicis, a little after the death of 


« Antwerp with the privil of Philip King of 
(78) Ibid. pag. « Spain (78).” Mr. 3 Miniſter os Profeſſor 
ED of Divinity at Nimes, has quoted the privilege grant- 
; ed by Charles the IXth in its proper terms. The 
(79) Bruguier, moſt authentick approbation of this work, ſays he (79), 
Dijevurs fur le 44 was that of Charles IX in the year 1561; that 
Pfanner, pag, ** Monarch having cauſed thoſe Pſalms to be exami- 
2, 33- This ** ned by perſons who were learned in the 2 
iſcourſe was and good linguiſts, found that they had been faith - 
printed in the « fully tranſlated and juſt to the original Hebrew ; 
e * accordingly he gave in Council his approbation 
« and privilege to print and fing thoſe Pſalms. The 
terms of that privilege, which is ſtill to be met 
«« with in our old Pſalms, are as follow, Par grace 
« ſpeciale, pleine puiſſance & authorite Royale, a eſte 
* donne & oftrozt a Anthoine fils d Anthoine Vincent, 
„Marchand Libraire à Lyon, privilege, conge, licence, 
«« (& permiſſion, pour le temps & terme de dix ans pro- 
« chains venans, enſuivans & conſecutifs, d imprimer, 
* ou faire imprimer, quand & oz bon luy ſemblera, 
© tous les Pſeaumes du Prophete David, TRADUITS 
« SELON LA VERITE' HEBRAIQUE, & mis en 
« rime Frangoiſe & bonne Muſique, comme a eſii bien ven 
„ connu par gens doctes en la Sainte Ecriture & ef- 
« dite Langues, & auſſi en Part de Muſique, Sc.” 
There are ſome difficulties run through the whole of 
this affair ; for it is hard to conceive how Charles the 
IXth came to grant a privilege, upon the 19th of Oc- 
tober 1562 to a bookſeller at Lyons, to print the 
Pialms of Marot and Beza. The firſt religious civil 
war was then in its greateſt heat. Lyons had now for 
upwards of five Months been in the power of the Hu- 
guenots, and they were actually beſieged at Rouen. 
So that it is more probable that the privilege was grant- 
ed in the year 1561, as Mr. Bruguier ſays. But this 
Difference of dates between him and the other Mini- 
(Jo) Monſ. Dre- ſters (80) confounds one a little. Beſides, I cannot 
1 comprehend how the tranſlation which was ſung at 
* 7 Fonaires Geneva, ſhould in the year 1561 or 1562 have been 
fur /e ſervice des put under the examination of the Sorbonne, curtailed 
Egliſes Ref.rmeer, of the forty ſeven firſt Pſalms : for according to Flori- 
wy 8 mond de Remond, the fifty Pſalms which Marot had 
were printed com- tranſlated, were reduced into a collection with the re- 
pleat at Lyons maining hundred tranſlated by Beza, and with the 
and Paris with an Calviniſtical Cathechiſms after the year 1553, fince 
pars privi- which time their aſe was abſolutely forbid, and the firſt 
Ie granted by 4, ohibitions renewed with ſevere penalties (81). It is 
Charles IX, in : 4 a 
the year 1562. obſervable that the forty eighth Pſalm, with which be 
tranſlation preſented to the Doctors of the Sorbonne be- 
($1) Flor. de gun, is not of Marot's tranſlating, but of Beza's. I 
Remond, Hiſtor. muſt take notice that the Sieur de Pours, in his long 
. "Herefie, liv liſt of Pſalms which have been printed with privi- 
os” % Fes, lege (82), makes no mention of the Lyons edition ap- 
proved of by the Sorbonne, and authorized by Charles 
($2) Jeremie de the IXth ; but he obſerves that Plantin's edition which 
Pours, Divin® was approved of by a Doctor deputed by the Council to 
7 rae du jainte examine it, and had a royal privilege, dated June 16. 
—_ P*5" 1641, in its favour, was printed off the September 
4 following, and that neither Marot's nor — _ 
appeared in it (83). (y). Add to this remark [S]. 
oy n 5. 00 The * for the tranſlation of the other 
Pſalms is not of the 19th of October 1562, as Mr. 
Jurieu imagined, but of October 19th 1561. And it 
is the ſame with that which Mr. Bruguier has men- 
tioned under this date. As for the reſt, though I am 
perſuaded that the approbation of the Sorbonne of the 
i6th of October 1561 is ſtill extant, I know not 
where it is to be found, for it is not contained nor ſo 
much as mentioned in the privilege of October the 
i9th. You have my opinion upon the whole of this 
affair, though it is by no means entirely to my own 
ſatisfaction. 
There is no doubt but Francis the firſt granted a 
rivilege to print thoſe Pſalms, the tranſlation of which 
arot dedicated to him. This was, I think, in the 
year 1540, in conſequence. of the approbation men- 
tioned by Sleidan, I. 15, upon the year 1543. But 
that privilege regarded ouly the 3o Plalms which our 
Poet had then tranſlated. Thoſe thirty Pſalms make a 
part of Marot's works, printed by Dolet in che year 
1542 in 8vo. with a privilege for ten years, as is ex- 
preſſed in the title of that edition. 
However, the approbation of the Sorbonne muſt 


Henry 


have meant no ſuch thing as a permiſſion to print that 
tranſlation, ſince, as Slexdan ſays in the ſame place, 
after Marot had procured a licence for the printing of 
thoſe thirty Pſalms, he was obliged, as a declared Lu- 
theran, to fly to Geneva, where in the year 1543 he 
tranflated twenty Pfalms more, which being printed 
at Geneva that ſame year together with the thirty 
firſt Pſalms, gave occaſion to the preface which Calvin 
prefixed to that edition. 

It does not 2 that till the year 1553 the Re- 
formed, whether Denizons, or ſimply natives of France, 
ſung any other beſides thoſe fifty Pſalms, except per- 
haps eight Pſalms more, the tranſlators of which were 
never well known. Thoſe eight Pſalms together with 
the 3o firſt of Marot's were priated in the Gothick 
Character in the year 1542, at Rome, by the Pope's 
command, by Theodore Druſt, a German, Printer in or- 
dinary to his Holineſi, February the 15th, as we read in 
the laſt leaf of the book in 8vo. without any name 
elſewhere either of the Printer or place where it was 
printed. Jeremy de Pours did not know of this edi- 
tion, which, by the by, is in no reſpect different from 
that of Straſburgh 1545, but in the number of Pſalms. 
The other hundred, tranſlated into verſe by Beza, pro- 
bably appeared in the year 1553, fince it was at this 
time, that their being joined with the Catechiſm and 
the Liturgy of Geneva, raiſed a ſerious averſion to 
them in the Roman-Catholicks, who till now, after 
the example of Francis the firſt even upon their 


death-beds without any ſcruple made uſe of the 50 


firſt, 
That averſion continued till the time of the confer- 
ence at Poiſſi, the favourable iſſue of which to the Pro- 
teſlants produced upon October the 19th 1561 the 
privilege of Charles the IXth. upon the approbation 
given the 16th of the ſame month by the Sorbonne, 
in favour of the tranſlation of the reſt of the Hugue- 
not Pſalms, in conſequence whereof the edition of An- 
tony Vincent appeared at Lyons in the year 1562, 
from which, for ſeveral ſucceeding years, there were 
other editions publiſhed in different forms at Lyons, 
Rochelle, and elſewhere, all by virtue of that privilege, 
which the publiſhers would have done well to have 
inſerted at full length in their editions, together with 
the approbation of the Sorbonne too. 

The letter ſubſcribed Villemadon, which Mr. Bayle 
quotes in remark (91 makes mention of the Pſalm 
which begins Vers, PEternel des oppreſſex te pere, &c. 
This Pſalm, which is the 142d, but according to de 
Pours's obſervation the 141ſt, as they reckoned in thoſe 
days, this Pſalm, I ſay, is the laſt but one of the 
Gothick edition of the year 1542, and it was at that 
time newly tranſlated into verſe, probably for the uſe 
of the Dauphineſs, Catharine de Medicis, to whom, 
as yet barren, and upon that account threatned with 
a divorce, it promiſed in a ſhort time the birth of the 
Prince, of whom ſhe was in effect delivered the year 
following. Rem. Crit.) | 

De Pours obſerves (84), that the 50 Pſalms tranflated 
by Marot were printed at Straſburgh in the year 1545, 
together with Church Liturgy. e muſic in this 44. 
tion, ſays he, is not throughout equal to that which was 
made uſe of afterwards. The poetry to it is in ſeveral 
places different from that in thoſe old editions , . . . The 
firſt Pſalm in this ends thus : 


Car le chemin des bons eſt approuve 
Du Seigneur Dieu, qui touſiours l'a trouvẽ 
Droit & uni : car on ne s'y fourvoye. 


The Pſalms bere are entire without N and without 
being diſtinguiſhed one from another. The Apoſftle's Creed 
and 2 other ſpiritual ſongs are here alſo ſet to muſic ; 
and befides the ordinary compeſition of the Decalogue, we 


have another in this edition. 


Oyons la voix que de fa voix 
Nous a donne le Createur, 
De tous hommes legiſlateur, 


Noſtre Dieu ſouverain. Kyrie-Eleiſon, 


aubich is repeated at the end of all the werſes of the 
Decalogue, What follows deſerves to be W 3 
45 


($4) Jeremie de 
Pours, Divine 
Melodie du jan 
Pſalenifie, page 
$573 


($7) Idem, pag» 


ſcript letter from . 
Mr. Conſtant de rimond de Remond concerning the conformity between 


of the Diſſertati- 


end of this work. 


MAR 


«« The firſt preface which was prefixed to Marot's 
« Pſalms by the Church of Geneva, was written by 
« Mr. John Calvin, and bears date the 10th of June. 
« , , , The whole collection of Plalms was, together 
« with the muſic, printed for the firſt time at Geneva, 
« with a preface capitulating for ſome ſubſidy for the 
«« ſupport of the poor Refagees at Geneva; which 
« then the other Printers who made new editions from 
the firſt ſhould furniſh voluntarily and liberally. 
«© The Deacons of Geneva in the year 1567, after 
* the preface to Calvin's ſermons upon Deuteronomy, 
„ complained in the bitterneſs of their hearts of ho/e 
abo print, or daily cauſe to be printed, or have for- 
« merly printed, Beza's tranſlation of the Pſalms into 
« verſe. For there is not one of them but knows, that 
„ they cannot with à good conſcience and ought not to 
« print them, without paying to our poor what was 
« promiſed and agreed upon, before they were printed 
« for the firſt time (85)" De Pours obſerves (86), 
that Louys Bourgeois had ſet 83 Pſalms to muſic 
&« of four, five, and fix parts, printed at Lyons in the 
«« year 1561, and (87) that Guidomel (88) had com- 
«« poſed the Pſalms of David printed at Paris by A- 
«« drian le Roy and Robert Baloard in the year 156c, 
© and that our Pſalms had been ſet to muſic of four 
« and five parts by Claude Guidomel, and after- 
« wards by Claude le Jeune of Valenciennes (89).“ 

I am ſurprized that he makes no mention of him 
who firſt compoſed the ordinary muſic ; for the muſic 
of different parts has never been brought into uſe in 
the Churches of the Reformed. A Profeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Lauſanne has done me the honour 
to write me the following account. I have diſco- 
«« vered a very curious thing; it is a certificate which 
% Reza gave under his hand, and in the name of the 
«« Eccleſiaſtical ſociety, for Guillaume Franc dated 
November zd 1552, declaring that it was he who 
«« firſt ſet to muſic the Pſalms as they are ſung in our 
% Churches: and I have befides a copy of the Pſalms 
printed at Geneva, where I find the name of Guil- 
« Jaume Franc, as alſo a privilege of the Magiſtracy 
«« ſigned Gallatin, and ſealed with red wax 1564, 
4 in which alſo he is acknowledged for the author 
„of this muſic. Our countryman Plantin in his 
* Lauſanna reſtituta gives the ſame teſtimony in his 
« favour (go). 

The following is the Sieur de Pours's reply to Flo- 


the airs of ſome of the Pfalms and the common 
ſongs (91) : „ Florimond makes the 38th of our 


, 


« Las en ta fureur aigue 
„Ne margue, 


„% De mon fait Dieu toutpuiſſant, 
* conformable to this Ballad, 


« Mon bel ami, vous ſouviene, 
„De Piene, 


Quand vous ſerez par dela. 
1 and the 130th Pſalm to this air 


« Languirai-je plus guere, 
« Languirai-je toujours 


« if our Counſellor had ht fit, he might have 
% added a ſong of the Adverſity of England changed 
« into Proſperity upon Pſalm xxxviii, or 


% Tous les Huguenots de France, 
« Mille cing cens & cinquante, 
oo La R ente, 


« Quan appelle Eliſabeth. 
* of whom it ſays, 
« Comme auſſi en Angleterre, 


Bonne terre, 
Dieu ſa grace a fait couler, 
« Leur donnant en ce Royaume 
« Une Dame 
« Qui ne veut point vaciller. 


« "This ſeems more ancient, entitled upon the Song de 
« Piene, without any mention of the ſaid Pſalm : 


* Sus Cardinaux Archeweſques, 
Et Eveſques, 

% Venez tous me ſecourir, 

% Moines Preſtres & Heremitet, 
« Fe ſuites, 

% Venen pour me voir mourir. 

« Papautt ſuis appellie, 
% Qui meſite, 

„Me ſuis de perdre la gent, 

«© Enwoyant dedans la flamme, 
% Corps & ame 

Du riche & de Pindigent. 

Fe veux que de moi on chante, 

La meſchante, 

Qui juſu au ciel J eſlewoit, 

« Elle eft cheute & abi ſmie, 
La damnee, 

« Nut tout le monde enchantoit. 


Now he muſt know that theſe elegancies are taken 
out of the hands of the amorous Poets as unjuſt Poſ- 
ſeſſors of them; and their Petulancy is converted in- 
to Sanctity. What uſed to belong to them is taken 
_ from them, and became in a manner ſanctiſied. In 
** antient times things that were of common uſe, even 
though taken as plunder, when they were with pro- 
per rites ſeparated and ſequeſtred for the ſervice of 
the ſanctuary, were counted holy.” Aſter this he 
recriminates upon his adverſary (gz): He makes it ap- 
pear that the tranſlation of the Pſalms into Flemiſh uſed in the Reply 
verſe, printed at Anvers by Simon Cock in the year to Maimbourg's 
1540, with the Imperial Privilege given at Bruſſels in HH of Calvi- 
the year 1539, contains muſick borrowed ſrom the . N 
vulgar ſongs, and that the ſongs to which thoſe borrow- ply 4 3 
ed tunes belonged, are marked at the beginning of with the airs to 
each Pſalm (93). Let us hear him in his old faſhioned which the Chriſt- 
ſtyle. You will find in Cock's Pſalms theſe inſeriptions tn = 
according to the Pſalms there marked. Pſalm Ixxii. is Ciritaal — — 
ſung to the tune of D'ou vient cela. P/al. Ixxxi, to Sur Colletet. ing 
le pont d' Avignon. P/al. xcv. ts Que maudit foil ce thoſe which the 
faux vieillard. Pſal. ciii. to Languir me faut. P/a/. author of LE- 
cxiii. to De triſteſſe & deſplaiſir. P/al. cxx. to Madame 77 Cour 


la regente Ce n'eſt pas la façon. has ridiculed ſo 


Fſal. cxxviii. to II much. See ſuri 
me ſuffit de tous mes maux. P/al. cxxxv. to Le ber- Apel, — 2 


& la bergere ſont a Vombre d'un buiſſon. Jt is a Reformar. pag. 
lemiſh Pjalter, and theſe firſt words intirely French are 3 and 
put there in't Waelſche, according to the Imperial nie |., PAI 
flyle mentioned in our Preface, which uſes the Walloon toire du Calvi- 

* French (94). 


(92) The ſame 


recrimination is 


„Mee, pag- 39, 
have quoted two authors in the margin (95), who *©- 
have reproached the Roman Catholicks with the pro- 
phane airs, to which they ſing their Chriſtmas Songs, (93) De Pours, 
&c. And I muſt here take notice that at Geneva they - 3 
have juſt now reprinted a pamphlet, which had been ok p< * 
pay in the year 1645, and which furniſhes matter 
r a ſtrong recrimination. I ſhall quote the following '94) De Pours, 
ge in it: Nullo delectu ſacra profanaque juxta ha- N me Meledie 
et (hæc gens) imd tam præpoſlero cultu divina curat, ut — by Jalmifes 
pros Eccleſiæ uſus nullis non ſemper inſanientis ſæculi lu- oy 
dis pervertat, ſordibuſque contaminet. Quæ quidem (95) Above in 
ſatis denud experti ſumus, his Natalis Chriſti nuper ex- Muotation (92). 
actis temporibus, cum omnia templa putidis profanarum 
cantionum vocibus per ſonarent : ubi quotannis ipſum Incar- 
nationis Myſflerium turpiſſimis ſecularium cantuum odis 
conſpurcatur ; tantuſque amor eſt Ecclefiaſticos hymnos ad 
mundanas ejuſmodi cantilenas inflectere, ut nulla, quan- 
tumvis ob ſcna vulgetur, quin flatim in Ecclefiis ridicule 
detorta audiatur ; vixque in indignatione riſum teneog 
quoties recoraationem ſubit alicubi videri ſacrorum cantuum 
rituale, in quo hanc ( ut alius omittam omnino turpes ) ru- 


bricam legere eſt : 


MAGNIFICAT : Sur le chant, 
Que ne vous requinquez-vous vieille : 
Que ne vous requinquez-voes donc (96)? 


i, e. This le make no diſtinction between e ee 
* things ſacred 12 Pray nay ſo prepoſterous are 83 
« they in their management of divine worſhip, that pag. 71. edit. 

« they pervert the pious uſes of the church into mere Genev. 1700. 
«« diverhons of the licentious age, and adulterate them 
« with prophane rites. Which we have ſufficiently 
«« experienced no longer ago than laſt Chriſtmas, 
« when. all the Churches reſounded with the muſick 
„ of prophane ſongs ; where the myſtery of the in- 
«« carnation itſelf is yearly violated with the vileſt ob- 
«« ſcenities of ſecular muſick. They diſcover ſuch a 
1 ** paſſion 


(96) Querela ad 
Gaſſendum de fas 
rum Chriftianis 
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(97) Viz. Ca- 


tharine de Medi- 
: cis. 

q (98) Beza's Hift. 

Eccleſ. lib. 3. page 
| 225, 


(99) Recueil des 
ö choſes memurables 
| faites & paſſees 
Pour le faift de 
la Religion & 

| Etat de ce Roy- 
| aume depuis la 

| mort du Roy Henri 
I, tom. 1. pag. 
501. edit. 1565, 
in iz mo. 


(ioo) Ibid. pag. 
502. 
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Henry [I [0]. I muſt not forget to take notice that the Church of Geneva, which firſt 


e paſſion to adapt the ſacred church hymns to this ſort 
« of carnal muſick, that no ſooner does an obſcure 
* ſong come abroad, than we hear its tune ridiculouſly 
„ applied in our churches ; and in the midſt of my in- 
„ dignation I can ſcarce forbear laughing, when I 
1% remember a ritual of the ſacred ſongs, where I meet 
« with this rubrick {not to mention others that were 
«« quite obſcene) 


« MAGNIFICAT: To the tune of 
% Due ne vous requinquez-vous vieille : 
% Yue ne Vous requinguez-vous donc ? ") 


The Pamphlet from which I have quoted this, was 
wrote by one Muret an Advocate, who addreſſes it to 
the famous Gaſſendi, to repreſent to him the ridicu- 
lous ceremonies of the country people. 

[O] 1 all borrow the moſt remarkable particulars 


from the author of a letter, which vas wwrote. . . . a lit- 


tle after the death of Henry II. ] It bears date Auguſt 26, 
1559, and was ſent to Catharine de Medicis, by 4 
Gentleman who had ſerved the late Queen of Navarre, 
who ſubſeribed himſelf Villen adun, with whom the a- 
boveſaid Lady (97) had fermerly held private conferences 
upon her affairs, and even concerning points of Religi- 
en (98). I ſhall make uſe of the very words of the 
letter, for the modern French will not admit of the li- 
berty and force with which they expreſs d themſelves in 
thoſe days. (99) I ſhall begin, Madam, with tel- 
* ling you that the late King, then Dauphin, after 
* his return from Piedmont, where he had forgot him- 
«« ſelf ſo far as to commit a baſe aduliery, by the 
© council and addreſs of certain favourites, his worth- 
* leſs and unfaithful ſervants ; by whoſe means, be- 
4 ſides, the Grand Seneſchal's wicked wife, Diana 
de Poictiers, that publick and common receptacle 
* of fo many lewd and abandoned men, ſome of whom 
© are dead, ſome ſtill alive, was introduced to him as 
«« a jewel, from which he ſhould learn abundance of 
« virtue ; and after the news was arrived that the 
* baſtard, which was the fruit of the aforeſaid adul- 
* tery was born, you, Madam, was brought upon 
* the ſtage by that old whore and the reſt of the 
*© abovementioned jeerers ; who pulled you to pieces, 
* and declared you among themſelves incapable of 
* the honour of being the Dauphin of France's wiſe, 
« for this reaſon, that you would never have children, 
* ſince you had been married ſuch a conſiderable time 
*« without having auy, and fince it plainly appeared 
«© that it was not your huſband's fault. I remember 
„ that at the Caſtle of Rouſſillon upon the Rhone, 
„they held a great Parliament about you, the know- 
edge of which came to the ears of the late Queen 
of Navarre, who had a ſingular affection for you; 
*« ſhe told me.. (100) Beſides, Madam, you were 
„not ignorant yourſelf of the wicked machinations 
which were forming againſt you: ſo that your heart 
was deeply wounded, and you ſought the Lord with 
tears and prayers, becauſe you had reaſon : this you 
* acknowledged at that time, honouring the Holy 
Bible, which you kept in your coffers or upon your 
Table, and which you read and ſtudied ſometimes ; 
* your women and ſervants had alſo the happy ad- 
„vantage to read it, and there was none but the 


© Nurſe, who did not love you, any more than ſhe 


„ did God, who was provoked at it. . . God did not 
immediately anſwer your prayers, but let you paſs 
© ſeveral pining years in begging, beſeeching, de- 
* firing, that he would ariſe to your aſſiſtance . . . 
The Eternal your protector... (101) begins at laſt 
« to prepare and open the means, by which he had 


«© decreed that all che King's happineſs and yours 


« ſhould take birth, and ſpring up in perfection. For 
„ the Almighty Father in the fullneſs of his mercy, 
« put it into the heart of Francis the deceaſed King, 
to receive very favourably the thirty Pſalms of Da- 
„vid, the Lord's Prayer, the Salutation, and the 
« Apoſtle's Creed, which the late Clement Marot had 
« tranſlated and dedicated to his Majeſty ; who com- 
« manded the ſaid Marot to preſent that whole collec- 
“tion to the Emperor Charles V, who graciouſly ac- 
« cepted of it, valued it, and both by his promiſes, 
«« and a preſcnt of two hundred doubloons, encouraged 


made 


% Marot to tranſlate the reſt of the Pſalms, beſeech- 
ing him to ſend him as ſoon as poſſible Confiremini 
Domino, quoniam bonus, becauſe it was a favourite 
« Pſalm of his. The Muſicians of thoſe two Princes, 
&* nay all thoſe of France, ſeeing this, ſet the ſaid 
„ Pſalms to muſick, in imitation of one another, and 
* every body ſang them. But the perſon who loved 
* them the moſt, was Henry the ſecond, who ſung 
them commonly himſelf, and cauſed them to be 
„ ſung, for which the pious people were thankful to 
„ God, and his favourites and his whore generally 
loved or pretended to love them, in ſo much that 
„ they would ſay to him, Sir, ſhall not this Pſalm be 
„% mine? You ſhall give me this if you pleaſe. So 
that that good Prince was to his own inclination 
* taken up in giving them their Pſalms according to 
„ his fancy. However he retained for himſelf this, 
* which you, Madam, liked ſo much, and ought to 
remember, 


& Bienheureux eft quiconques 
« Sert à Dieu wolontiers, &c (102). (102) Palm 
CXXViite 

He compoſed a tune to this Pſalm himſelf, which 
« was a very good agreeable air, and very well adapt- 
« ed to the words. He ſung it, and cauſed it ſo fre- 
*« quently to be ſung, that he plainly ſhewed what a 
«« paſſion he had to be bleſſed, as David deſcribes it in 
* that Pſalm, and to ſee you reſembling the ſruitful 
« Vine, This was after his illneſs at Angouleſme, 
The Queen my miſtreſs, who was at that time with 
her brother Francis the firſt, beſeeching him to pro- 
tect with pity and clemency the Citizens of Rochelle 
«*« inſtead of cauſing them to be maſſacred, ſent me to 
« you to enquire concerning his Health; which I 
*« found already ſo far reſtored, that he was buſy ſing- 
ing thoſe Pſalms to lutes, violins, ſpinetts, and 
* flutes, mixed with the voices of his Singers; was 
in high pleaſure at that concert, and commanded me 
* to approach, becauſe he knew I was a lover of muſick, 
and played a little upon the lute and guittar; and 
he cauſed the ſong and the parts to be given me to 
« carry to the Queen my miſtreſs, together with the 
© news of his recovery. I mult not forget your 
„ Pſalm neither, which you cauſed to be often ſung, 


« Vers P Eternel des oppreſſex le pere 
«© Te wen iray, luy monſtrant Pimpropere 
« Yue Pon me faict, luy ferai ma priere 
« A haulte woix, qu'il ne jette en arriere 
Mes piteux cris, car en lui ſeul f eſpere (103). (103) The be- 
ginning of Pfala 
« When my miſtreſs the Queen of Navarre ſaw thoſe . 
two Pſalms, and heard that they were very common- 
ly ſung even by the Dauphine, ſhe was ſtruck with 
« amazement, and as ſoon as ſhe recovered from her 
ſurprize, I know not, faid ſhe to me, where the Dauphi- 
*«. neſs found this Pſalm, Yers PEternel, it is not among 
* thoſe which are tranſlated by Marot. But ſhe could 
not poſſibly have fallen upon another, where her af- 
* fliction is better repreſented, and by which ſhe could 
* more clearly expreſs what ſhe feels, or beſeech God 
to relieve her from her diſtreſs, as in effect ſhe ſhall 
„ be. For fince it has pleaſed God to infuſe this 
grace into their hearts, the time is coming, the 
* days are at hand, in which the King's eyes ſhall be 
*« ſatisficd, the deſires of the Dauphin ſhall be filled 
and ſatiated, and the plots of the enemies of the 
* Dauphineſs ſhall be defeated, and my hopes and the 
faith of my prayers ſhall be fulfilled. Within little 
more than a year the merciful viſitation of the Lord 
*« ſhall appear, and I will engage for it that ſhe ſhall 
bear a ſon to her greater joy and fatisfaQtion. . . . . 
* (104). About 13 or 14 months after this, you brought (104) Recucil 4 
forth our King who reigns today. . , . (105). l 
But as the all gracious God rendered you more fruit- „, v4 woke ll, 
* ful, ſo the late King deſpiſed and forgot that favour ,,.. 305. 
*« of Heaven: whence God in his vengeance permitted 
„this poor prince, through the means of that lewd (105) Lid. Pig. 
«© Whore, with whoſe abominations he was intoxicated, 500. 
to admit into his houſe a young ſerpent (106), who (106) He me" 
« ſecretly infinuated himſelf into her breaſt, whoſe o- the Cardiral 
* racle he became, and ſhe his inſtrument. This young L974 
| | I fien 


MAR 


made uſe of this Verſion of the Pfilms, has been the firſt to abandon it [PI, for a tranſ- 
lation more ſuitable to the preſent itate of the French language. It is not yet known 


'« fiend began to find fault with thoſe Pſalms of David, 


which teach us to forſake our fins, and ſtrengthen 
* chaſtity and virtue; and in their ſtead introduced the 
«« Jaſcivious verſes of Horace, which ſtimulate both 
«© mind and body to every kind of lewdneſs and wan- 
1 tonneſs, and brought into aſe all forts of fooliſh 
* ſongs : he cauſed their infambus amours to be cele- 
*« brated by thoſe elegant Poets of the Devil, not only 
«« for the ſake of continuing their impure and diſſolute 
«« life, but alſo of engulphing and bury ing themſelves 
in the abyſs of wickedneſs, debauchery and impiety. 
«« For perceiving, that, in imitation of you, the Sene- 
& ſchal's Lady had a French Bible by her, he, ſigning 
« himſelf with the crofs, beating his breaft, and fetch- 
„ ing a hypoctitical ſigh, began to run it down and 
© condemn it, remonſtrating to her that it contained 
« ſach dangerous things that ſhe ought not to read it, 
«© nay that that kind of reading did not belong to her 
*« ſex : but that inſtead of one maſs ſhe ſhould hear two, 
1% and reſt contented with her pater noſters and her 
„ primmer, which contained ſo many elegant forms 
* of devotion and ſuch pretty images. This poor old 
«« finner perſuaded the late King of the truth of all 
** theſe remonſtrances, and they committed the violence 
upon you, Madam, to deprive you of your confeſſor 
«« Bouteiller, who at that time preached and adminiſter- 
ed the Goſpel to you in its purity ; and in his place 
they obtruded upon you Henuyer a doctor of the Sor- 
„ bonne to debanch your conſcience : and afterwards, 
* the ſame perſon was made confeſſor to the K. in order 
* to govern his conſcience, to diſcover its principles, and 
„ make what impreſſions upon it he thought proper. 
In ſhort, he deprived you both of thoſe ſacred move- 
„ ables which never perl, but preſerve from corru 
% tion him who po them and his whole houſe : 
% he hid them from you, and rendered you both the 


«« captives of vain ſuperſtition, lock'd up in the chains 


c of that old whore, whom he had blinded the firſt, 
„ that he might the better be able to accompliſh his 
% defigns.” | 

DPI] The Church of Geneva, which firſt made uſe of 
this verſion . . . . has been the firſt to abandon it.] 
It is long fince they perceived in France, that this 


| verſion was in certain places become barbarous, which 


(107) In Latin 
one ought to lay 
that theſe ptopo- 
fals were antr- 
guate ; for the 
relult of them 
Was antrqua ma- 
ne ant. Obſerve 
that the churches 
of France had no 
opportunity to 
make any deciſi- 
on in this affair; 
for ſince the firſt 
verſion appeared, 
they have never 
been permitted to 
hold a national 

Sy nod. 


(108) See the 
letter intitled, 
Reponſe a une 
Lettre imprimee 
gue Ms. Furieu a 
icrite à un Mini- 
fire Fran its de 
Linires contre le 
ebangement des 
Pfeaumes propoſe 
Par | Egliſe de 
Geneve, This 

epi contains 13 
Payes in to, and 
i dated July a4, 
1780, 


{10g) Ibid, Page 
11. 


(% This was 
written in OR, 
1700, 


put it into Mr. Conrart's head to reviſe it. He begun 
that labour, and Mr. de la Baſtide brought it to a 
concluſion. But their new tranſlation was never intro- 
duced into the publick worſhip of the reformed. If 
propoſals were ever made to adopt them, the Proteſtants 
never went further than barely to examine them ; the 
deciſion came always to this, that they fiould keep to 
thoſe that they had (107). The French Churches el. 
tabliſhed in foreign countries fince the edit of Nantes 
was revoked, have continued to ſing Marot's and Be- 
2za's tranſlation. At laſt, the Church of Geneva re 
ſolved in good earneſt to lay it aſide, and to introduce in 
its ſtead the verfion of Conrart and la Baſtide, after 
having retouched it, and made fome alterations in it. 
The Miniſters and Profeſſors at Geneva informed the 
publick of their deſign (108), by an advertiſement 
which was printed betore the edition which they gave 
of this new verſion in the year 1695 ; and ſome years 
afterwards they aboliſhed the uſe of the ancient tran- 
ſlation, and beſeeched the other Churches by circular 
letters to do the fame. The Churches of Heſſe- Caſſel 
and Neufchate] have eſtabliſhed the new tranſlation, 
upon the ſame footing that the Church of Geneva has 
dune (109). It is not yet known (110), how the 
Churches of England and Brandenburgh will determine 
in this affair; but we know that the Walloon ſynod 
aſſembled at Roterdam in Auguſt 1700, has reſolved 
to retain the antient verſion, changing only ſome ex- 
preſſions or words in the old pſalter. 

There has appeared a letter writ by a gentleman of 
Montpellier dated June the 5th 1700, upon which I 
have two obſervations to male This Gentleman fays, 
that after My. Godzau had publiſhed his paraphraſe upon 
the Pſalms, the Feſuite Vavaſſeur put the queſtion whe- 
ther be was a Pact or not, in a Latin diſſertation, which 
appeared with this title, An Godellus fit Poeta. But 
he is miſtaken: for that Jeſuit's diſſertation, Antonius 


Vor. VII. 


whether 


Godellus, Epi ſcapus Grafſenſis, utrum Posta, contains 
nothing that has any relation to Mr. Godeau's Pſalms. 
2. He ſays, that one might apply to Marot's and Beza's 
poetry, what Quintilian ſaid of Ennius: Let us revere 
Emnnius's ＋ 7 as wwe do thoſe Groves, which are become 
venerable by age, and whoſe antient and diſmembered 
Oaks are not fo remarkable for beauty, as for the religious 
impreſſions tobich they make upon u, Ennium ſicut ſacros 
vetuſlate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia, & antiqua 
robora jam non tantam habent ſpeciem, quantam Re- 
liglonem. Puintil, lib. 10. cap. 1. 
found another paſſage in Quintilian more fit for his 
purpoſe; I mean that in which he obſerves, that the 
Salii themſelves did not much underſtand the ſongs 
which they ſung ; but that à regard to religion did 
not ſuffer them to change that, aud chat cuſtoms which 
have been conſecrated ought to be retained. Saliorum 
carmina vix ſucerditibus ſuis ſatis intellecta; ſed illa 
nutari wetat religio, & conſecratis utendum eft (111). 
They who alledge that it is ſufficient to take out of the 
old tranſlation, ſometimes one word, ſometimes ano- 
ther, in proportion as they become old, obſcene, and 
unintelligible, do not want plauſible enough arguments 
on their ſide ; for in order to ſhun very conſiderable diſ- 
orders, it ſeetns neceſfaty that changes of this nature 
be thade 1 If this method be purſued 
for ſeveral years together; the ſame fate will happen 
to Marot's and Beza's verſion, as did to the famous ſhip 
of Theſeus (1 12), which they preſerved as a precious 
relick, and repa 
that is to ſay, in proportion as this or that part became 
rotten, This in ſhort was an example, which the Phi- 
loſophers made uſe of in diſputing upon this queſtion, 
whether a body, the materials of which have been 
_—— be the ſame body or not. 

I ſhall make only one remark upon the letter, which 
Mr. jurieu publiſhed, wherein he condemns the inno- 
vation. He ſays that the French Churches received 


from the Church of Geneva a Liturgy and a Yerſification 


of the Pſalms, which had been compared and ſung at Pa- 
ris before they were made uſe of at Geneva, This is 
by no means exact, fince the verſion made at Paris 
comprehended only thirty Pſalms, and they were 
ſung indifferently by the friends and foes of the reform- 
ed religion. They were chiefly ſung at the Court of 
Francis the firſt; and it is well known how much that 
Prince perſecuted the new religion. And if aſterwards 
the French ſung the other twenty Pſalms tranſlated by 
Marot, and thoſe of his ſucceffor, it was before the 
reformed had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this kind of 
ſinging, or made it a part of their exerciſes of devo- 
tion. But they did not begin that cuſtom till after the 
whole Pſalter had been ſet to muſick at Geneva, and 
printed along with the Catechiſm ; from which time 
the Roman Catholicks renounced the cuſtom of ſinging 
Pſalms, as we have ſeen above in a paſſage in Flor 
mond de Remond (113). There is therefore no room 
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He might have 


(111 intil, 
lib. 15 = 6. 
pat · m. 39» 


(112) See Plu- 


red only in cafes of extreme neceſſity, eh in the Life 


of Theſeus, page 
10, C. 


(113) Quotet'- 


to pretend, that this verſion was ſung at Paris before it 9? (73) 


was at Geneva: I fay there is no room to pretend this, 
in the ſenſe which is here in the queſtion; for we are 
here talking of a manner of ſinging conſidered as pro 

to the reformed, and a part of their religious ut a 
In this reſpe& it took its birth at Geneva,and there is no 
diſputing the priority here with the Church of Gene- 
va. Iam very ſenſible of all that can be alledged con- 
cerning the numerous aſſemblies of the Proteitants at 
Paris about the year 1558. Beza gives this account 
of them (114). *© Thus therefore the aſſembly en- 
*« creaſed daily at Paris, where it happened that ſome 
«© being at the Preaux Clercs, a publick place in the 
„ Univerſity, began to ſing the Pſalms, upon hearing 
« which, great numbers of thoſe who walked there 


and exerciſed themſelves at different games, joined Pſalmiſte, p. 731, 


the muſick, ſome for the novelty of the thing, and 
others for the ſake of ſinging in company. This 
«« was continued for ſome days in a very great aſſem- 
„ bly, where the King of Navarre was preſent, toge- 
© ther with ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen, French, 
« as well as others, who led the Chorus. And though 
in great crowds there is commonly a great deal of 
2 uſion, yet there was there ſo muck regularity, 


«c and 
6 C 


(114) Berza's 
HA. Eccleſ lib. 


2. Page 141. Fern 
alſo Jeremie de 


Pours, Divine 
Mebdie du S. 
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whether the other Churches will conform to that change. I do not remember that 
Marot ever makes mention of his wife in his Poems; but I have found a paſſage from 
which it appears that he was a father; beſides we know from another hand that MicHAtL 
Manor his ſon wrote verſes which have been printed IJ. 

There are ſome things in the article of this Poet which ought to be corrected. That 
will give me an opportunity of pointing out the molt ample edition of his works [R]. 1 


and ſuch an air of devotion, that all who aſſiſted 
in the muſick were raviſhed at it, to ſee thoſe who 
could not ſing, and even the moſt ignorant of the 
«© Mob, mounted upon the walls and the places around 
to hear the muſick, teſtifying how unjuſt it was that 
« ſo good a thing ſhould be forbidden.” But who 
does not ſee that all this happened, after the Proteſ- 
tants of Geneva had joined the Pſalter to the Ca- 
techiſm? You muſt obſerve that before Beza be- 
gan to apply himſelf to the tranſlating of the re- 
maining hundred Pſalms, they ſung thoſe of Marot 
in the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies at Geneva; for doubt- 
leſs the words which I am going to quote are to be 
115) De Pours, underſtood of an aſſembly at Geneva (115). ** Beza 
vine Melodie 4% ay; of himſelf in his Paraphraſe upon the Pſalms in 
— res. « the year 1581: It is now two and thirty years 
* „ (wiz. fince the year 1549 (116), fince this gift 
(116) I do not“ Pſalm was the firſt that heard ſung in the Chriſ- 
believe the De „ tian aſſemblies, the firſt time that I went there, and 
* n I can ſay that I was fo raviſhed to hear it ſung at 
D that happy rencounter, that from that time I have 
Gene vs upon carried it as if it were engraved upon my heart. 
OR. 24, 154%, [2 ] He was a father . . . , Micnazl MaroT 
what likelihood 51 (on curote werſes which have. been printed.) You 
ad dat been ie Will find this in the deſcription of Marot's flight, 
aſſiſt in the Pro- 
teſtant aſſemblies Jabandonnai, ſans avoir commit crime, 
till the year L'ingrate France, ingrate, ingrati//eme 
1549 A ſon Poete : & en la delaiſſant, 
Fort grand regret ne vint mon cueur bleſſant : 
Tu ments, Marot, grand regret tu ſentis, 
(117) Marot's 


Quand tu penſas a tes Enfant petits (117). 
Epiſtle tothe King 


during the time of We may conclude certainly from this, that he was mar- 
— —. ried ; for he was not ſo abandoned as to ſay in the let · 
2 ſy that ter to Francis the firſt that he regretted his baſtards. 
in the Poem in La Croix du Maine relates that Michael the ſon of 
which he begs Clement Marot compoſed ſeveral pieces of French poetr 
the Dauphin © aubich have been printed along "with the Contredicts 
— = 1 Noſtradamus written by the Seigneur du Pavillon . . , 
Ke han, printed at Paris in the year 1560, by Charles Þ Ange- 


Non pour aller lier (118). 
wifiter mes Cbaſ- [R] There are ſome things . . . . which ought to be 
2 ion pour corrected. That will give me an opportunity of pointing 
voir mes petits out the mof! ample edition of his works.) It is always 
Maroteaux. wrong to deny a truth, or to call it in Queſtion; 

though it is ſometimes very excuſable, upon account 
(118) La Croix of the plauſible reaſons, upon which one takes ſuch a 
du Maine, pag- ftep. This is the caſe with me at preſent. I have 


W 
R «a 


326. contradicted (119) an author, who gave out that Marot 
119) In remark was Page to N icolas de Neufville, <vho was the fir 
FB] Secretas y of State of his family, and that he dedicated 


to him his Poem of the Temple of Cupid the 15th of 
May 1538. I very juſtly denied that he had ever 
been page to that Nicolas de Neufville, who was Secre- 
tary of State, but 1 ought not to have denied that be 
had ſerved this gentleman's father in that capacity. I 
was betrayed into this by the difference of age, for I 
took Beza's word for it that Marot lived to the age 
of ſixty. And indeed who could have dreamt, that 
Beza ſhould have been miſtaken in this point, he who 
(120) As Beza certainly was acquainted with Clement Marot (120) at 
had an exquifite Paris, and who had opportunities of learning a great 
genius for Poetry, many particulars at Geneva relating to this fam6us 


to be I refugee ? Now, upon the ſuppoſition that Marot was 


| quaintance with born in the year 1484, as I could not help ſuppoſing 


Marot, or at leaſt upon Beza's teſtimony, I had good reaſon to deny that 
found oppor” he had ever been Page to that Nicolas de Neufville 
ties to ſee him. ho died in the year 1599. I took my ſecond reaſon 
from a paſſage in Marot himſelf, where he tells us 
that he had always been in the ſervice of Francis the 
firſt ever ſince he was ten years of age. Is it probable 
that the ſame perſon ſhould have been Page to Nicolas 
de Neufville ? There are very good editions of Ma- 
rot's works in which the Epiſtle dedicatory of the 
Temple of Cupid is wanting. Does not that give a very 
plauſible reaſon to imagine, that if it is to be met with 


fhall 


in ſome other editions, it is a ſpurious piece? Theſe 

are the principles upon which I reaſoned in remark 

[B]: and that they were very probable ones no body 

can deny. Nevertheleſs I muſt ingenuouſly own, that 

Marot was Page to one Nicolas de Neufville, which 

he acknowledges himſelf in addreſſing the Temple of 

Cupid to him. I have found that Epiſtle dedicatory 

in the Niort edition by Thomas Portau, 1596. This 

edition (121) is the beſt of any that I had conſuked. (12 ) Mr. De, 

Marot's wotds are as follow. ** In reviſing the per- ay did me 

„ formances of my youth, in order to return them * to give 

to the world more poliſhed than before, I recollected June 7 2 

* that while I was yet your Page, thrice-honoured Sir, 
] compoſed by your command the Queſt of conſtant 
* love, which I found in the belt place of the Temple of 
« Cupid, in viſiting it, as my age at that time demand- 
ed; it is therefore very juſt that I ſhould dedicate the 
„ work to you, at whoſe command it was wrote, ta 
you my firſt maſter, and the only one (except the 
« Princes) whom I have ſerved (122).” You fee by (122) Meret, 
this that he wrote verſes while he was yet a Page. __ 
This circumſtance confirms me in the opinion, which I — de Nane 
am of at preſent, that Marot died younger than Beza Chevalier, Sei- 
ſays; for if he had been ſixty years of age when he Nur de Villercy, 

died in the year 1544, he muſt have been born in the It in tedat Ly- 
ear 1484, and would have been in the ſervice of Tons, 7 "30 

Nicolas de Neufville about the beginning of the 16th 

century, and from that time have begun to write verſes. 

But we do not fee that he wrote any, which have the 

leaſt reference to the zeign of Lewis the XIIth (123), (123) See his 

It is more probable that he came into the world in the Fcloue of Pan 

year 1496, Do but conſider the verſes, which I have — DN 

quoted in remark [B]: they were wrote in the year he wrote his firſt 

4 and teſtify that when he was in the tenth year pieces of Poetry 

his age he was brought to Court, and that he at- under Francis 1, 

tended it for twenty years en /abeur & ſouffrance, We 

have no verſes of his, in which he talks of his old age: 

he contents himſelf with ſaying that he is in his au- 

tumn of life ; | | 


Car Pyver qui J appreſte 
A commence a neiger ſur ma teſte (124). Fett & Pon 
In another place (125) he ſays, nd aghory 3 
Plus ne ſuis ce que j ay eſte, | 5 
Et ne le ſaurois jamais eftre : (125) Epigrome 
Mon beau Priniems, & mon Etc, Page 433. 


Ont fait le ſaut par la feneſtre. 


The autumn of liſe commonly reaches from the age 
of forty to fifty five more or leſs: it is winter with 
one at ſixty. | 
Since I have ſaid, that the Niort edition of the year Ta x advantages 
1596 is better than all the reſt which I have conſulted, of the edition of 
it is neceflary that I point out what it contains in par- 22 _ 
ticular. We find in it ſeveral] pieces, which were E . 
wanting in moſt of the former editions, and which 
have been omitted in ſome of the lateſt ones. The 
firſt of thole pieces are Marot's proſe epiſtle to Ste- 
«« phen Dolet of the laſt day of July 1538. The 
«« proſe epiſtle of the ſame Marot, of Auguſt the 12th 
GY $30, to a great number of his brethren, all ſons 
of Apollo, The proſe epiſtle of the ſame Marot 
« to Meſſire Nicolas de Neufville, Chevalier, Seigneur 
„de Villeroi, upon his little work of the Temple of 
„ Cupid.” The editor has reſtored theſe three epiltles : 
* (126) of the author's, becauſe they inform us among (126) Obie | 
* other things of certain remarkable particulars, 3 
which ſerve at the ſame time to preſerve his works = «dition of 
entire by the printers, and to let us ſee what ſort Lyons, 1543, 
© of proſe ſtyle he wrote.” © He likewiſe inſerted Ste- publiſhed by Ste. 
* phen Dolet's epiſtle together with his marginal an- Phen Dales 
«*« notations upon Marot's Hell. And Marot's epiſtle 
to his friend Antony Couillart, Seigneur du Pavil. 
« lon, together with an epigram by Michael Marot, 
«« the only ſon of Clement Marot.” The three firſt of 
theſe pieces are at the beginning of the book : you will 
find Dolet's letter at page 47, and that of Marot to the 
| | Seigneur 
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ſhall add a few things to what I have ſaid concerning certain editions of the 


Seigneur de Pavillon at pige 21t. Dolet's letter was 


Pſalter 


which his letter 7 a great number of bi: brethren, all 


wrote to Leon Jamet, and is dated from Lyons the firſt ſons of Apolh, ſerved by way of preface. The follow- 


day of the year 1542. We learn from it that the poem 
of Hen fad 2 * been printed except at the h of 
Enwvers, It is obſervable that Marot, in his letter to 
the ſame Dolet, complains much of thoſe, who in their 
impreſſion of his works had intermixed pieces which 
were none of his, and of which ſome were com- 
1 poſed without either fire or grace, and others were 
*« full of ſcandal and ſedition. The wrong, ſays he, 
« which they have done me is ſo great and ſo outra- 
«« gious, that it had touched my honour, and brought 
«« my perſon into 22 .I can ſay it with- 
* out a lie, and yet I fay it without reproaching 
« them, that all the profit of my labours returns to 
„them. They gather the fruit of the trees which 
„ have planted; I have held the plough and they 
% gather in the harveſt; in the mean time all that 
« falls to my ſhare is a little eſteem in the world, and 
«+ they would extinguiſh even that, by aſcribing ſtupid 
and ſcandalous pieces to me. I know not by what 
„ name to call this treatment, if it is not ingratitude, 
* which I could not have deſerved upon any account 
except that of the fault, which I committed in giving 
« them my copies. But I am not the only one who 
„has been ſerved in this manner. If Allain Chartier 
% was alive, take my word for it (my friend) he 
„% would with all his heart bear me company, in 
* complaining of thoſe of the book-ſelling tribe, who 
*« joined with his excellent works the contre Dame 
* ſans Merci, the Hoſpital of Love, the complaint of 
„ Se. Valentine, and the litte Shepherdeſs of Granſon ; 
1% performances unworthy of his name, and as much 
ns bi, as the complaint of Bazoche, the alphabet of the 
* . times, The Count de Sales's epitaph, and ſeve- 
% ral other ſtupid pieces which they have inſerted in 
„% my books are mine. Here is a new ſubject of com- 
plaint. Beſides, it was not enough for them, /ays 
* be, to uſe me ill, but they muſt alſo do injuſtice to 
* ſeveral excellent Poets my contemporaries, whoſe 
* elegant performances the bookſellers have joined 
with mine, making me, in ſpite of myſelf, an 
„ uſurper of other people's reputation; which I can- 
not both know of and ſu If I have thrown 
% out of my book, not only the bad but the good 
things, which neither are mine nor have any re- 
<< lation to me, contenting myſelf with ſuch perfor- 
„ mances as my own muſe has produced; yet, (that 
the reader might not complain) in the place of thoſe 
things which I have rejected, I have ſubſtituted 
« twelve times as many of my own production, never 
« before printed ; and even two books of epigrams. 
And after having reviſed both the old and the new, 
*« digeſted the book into a better order, and corrected 
a thouſand faults in the printing, I have determined 
* to ſend the whole to you, that under the favourable 
„ and ample privilege, which upon account of your 
„ merit has — granted you by the King, you 
„will, for the ſake of our friendſhip, cauſe it to be 
reprinted, not only as correct as I ſend it you, but 
«© yet more ſo ; which you can eaſily do, if you will 
but beſtow a diligence upon it equal to your know- 
„ ledge.” If you want to know wherein this new 
diſpoſition of his poems conſiſted, you have no more 
to do than conſider theſe words: Beſides, by theſe 


« additions the whole order of my books, which colt 


*« me ſo much pains, is broke, which order (learned 
„ Dolet, and you the reſt of my gentle readers) I 
„ thooght proper to change in this laſt reviſal, pla- 
cing my juvenile performances by themſelves, and 
„ thole which were compoſed in my adult years all 
„together; ſo that you will with leſs trouble than 
«« before be able to find what you want to read; and 
if you do not find it in its former place, you will 
meet with it in a place where it ought more natu- 
„ rally to be.“ This letter concludes remarkably 
enough: 7 muſt let you know, that of all the books 
which have hitherto been printed under my name 1 own 
theſe for the beſt, the completeſt, and the beſt digeſted, 


and I diſown the veſt as — or ſpoilt children. 


This is what he wrote from Lyons July the 31ſt 1538. 
It was near eight years before this, that he had pub- 
liſhed the collection of poems entitled ” Adoleſcence, to 


ing quotation from that letter will enable the reader 
to form a judginent of the impatience of the public 
for the productions of Marot's muſe : I know not 
«« (my deareſt brethren) which has moſt incited me to 
4 publiſh theſe little juvenile performances of mine; 
« your inceſſant intreaties, or the chagrin which it 
«« gave me to hear a great part of them cried and 
« publiſhed through the ſtreets, extremely incorrect, 
ill printed, and in ſuch a dreſs, that they were more 
to the profit of the bookſeller than the honour of 
* the author. To be ſure both theſe reaſons have 
*« weighed with me, but your importunities have had 
*« the ſtrongeſt effect.“ It is in the ſame letter that 


we meet with what Paſquier tells us above (127). 33 


« Hoping I ſhall be able to preſent you with bet- mark [L]. 
« ter afterwards , as an earneſt of which, I have al- 


ready, after my juvenile performances (128), 


: (128) Upon this 
gwen cecafion 1 muſt 
you a view of a work of a better temper and a obſerve, that the 


— pon ſtuff; but my youthful pieces mult — ”7 2 
«« ſtand firſt in order, beginning with the firſt Eclogue ee te 
« of Virgil, which I — to be ſure — I — 
„was very young, as you may diſcover by ſeveral ed at Lyons by 
«« marks, if it were only the feminine coupes which Francis Juſte in 
in thoſe days 1 did not obſerve ; for which fault the ver 7534 
«© I was reprimanded by John le Maire who taught _ _ * 
% me to avoid it (129).” This letter was wrote from 8er 
Paris Auguſt the 12th 1530 ; which date deſerves to (29) Maret's 
be taken notice of, as it is the Epocha of the firſt e. 7, 2" ,. 
dition which Marot acknowledged and directed of his 
own works. 
The Niort edition would deſerve to be preferred be- 
fore the reſt, though it were upon no other account 
than its letting us into the knowledge of the particu- 
lars which I have juſt now related ; but this is not its 
only excellency : Marot's works are there diſpoſed in 
a very regular order, and augmented by ſeveral pieces 
which not appeared before. The bookſeller tells 
us that he had ** cauſed the whole to be dilpoſed in 
that manner by his friend M. Frangois Miziere 
„ Poitevin D. M. who as he loved the memory of 
the author, and had a zeal to preſerve his graver 
and leis laſcivious works, was willing to beſtow that 
pains upon it, by way of a diverſion and relaxa- 
tion from his more ſerious ſtudies ; endeavouring at 
the ſame time to enlarge and explain great part of 
the ſmall titles, ſupericribed to each poem or ſub- 
«« je, by the edition which he has made of pertinent 
*« circumſtances, viz. to whom, of whom, of what, where, 
«© when and upon what occaſion, they were wrote; 
* that is to ſay, as far as he could inform himſelf by 
* the hiſtory of thoſe days, the edition of Stephen 
„ Dolet of the year 1543, and other preceding ones, 
according to which thoſe particulars have been re- 
«« ſtored to the places, from which they had been ta- 
« ken away by ſome printers, who are too raſh in mu- 
„ tilating the writings of their authors, and are apt 
to omit their preliminary epiſtles or prefaces (130), (130) You fee by 
by that means preventing the reader from diſcover- 1 2 WE — 
ing his author's deſign io eaſily as he would do, to- tom hwhich is 
« gether with the order and method of proceeding complained of to 
« which they obſerve in their works, which they *Þis cy, as you 
0 ſcarce ever fail to diſcover in thole prefaces or pre- mask TE e * 
liminary epiſtles.“ AE FE ANDER 
[S] 1 ſhall add a few things to what I have ſaid AB ALEX AN- 
(131) concerning certain editions of the Pſalter of the PRO. 
Proteſtants of Geneva.) I have quoted two Mini- 
ſters (132), who ſay that Charles IX. granted a pri- (230) In remark 
vilege for the printing of that Pfalter to Antony Vio- © © 
cent bookſeller at Lyons. This privilege, according 132 Jurieu and 
to the account of one of theſe Miniſters, was dated Bruſguler. 
October the 14th 1562; but the other ſays it was un 
granted in the year 1561. Mr. Daille 133) informs 9 LF pry 
us, that it was drawn up at St. Germain en Laye ad Auwelionenfie 
October 16th 1561 ; that Robertet one of the Secre- Epiſcep! Oralio- 
taries of State ſubſcribed it, and that theſe Pſalms wen, pag: 261. 
were printed at Paris in the year 1561 by Adrian le 
Roi, Robert Balard, Martin le Jeune, and Rabin Mo- 
tet, and at Lyons by Jean Deſtournes. This date de- 
monſtrates the falſhood of an obſervation of Jerie- "Ay 
us (134) 3 for it is not true that the heat of the perſe- (394), 200 th» 


cution was violent in October 1561, That was the _ we * 
3 time 
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Pſalter of the Proteſtants. 


time of the conference at Poiſſi, when the affairs of 
the Proteſtants were by no means upon a bad footing, 
It will not be ſuperfluous to obſerve upon what account 
it was that Daills made mention of this privilege of 
the Pſalms. He had a reply to make to an harangue 
with which the Clergy had addreſſed Lewis XIII. in 
the year 1636, in which harangue they upbraided the 
Proteſtants, among other things, with having expun- 
ged a certain part in their Pſalters, which contained a 

(135) It is the prayer for the Ring (135): The Biſhop of Orleans, 

. — Plalm, vc. ho ſpoke for the reſt, recited theſe veries of the firſt 

ing to the , 
vulgar Tranſlati- tranſlation, 


on of the Bible, 
and the zoth ac- 
cording to the 
Hebrew. 


Seigneur plaiſe toi de defendre 
Et maintenir le Roi: 

Veuille nos requeſtes entendre 
Duand nous crions à toi. 


He pretended that it was not long fince they who aſ- 
ſumed the name of Reformed, had changed theſe four 
verſes into the following : 


Seigneur plaiſe toi nous defendre 
Et Faire que le Roi: 

Puiſſe nos requetes entendre 
Encontre tout effroi.. 


He declaimed very violently upon this. I paſs over Mr. 
Daille's reply as to the principal deſign of it, which is 
to ſhew that the Hebrew Text is more agreeable to the 
laſt Verſion than to the firſt, which is according to the 


© MARSHALL (THOMAS), a very learned Engliſh Divine in the feventeenth 
Century, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Marſhall, and born at Barkbey in Leiceſterſhire about 
the year 1621 [A], and educated there in Grammar learning under Mr. Francis Foe, 
Vicar of that town. He was entered a Batler in Lincoln-College in Michaelmas Term 
1640, and on the 31ſt of July in the year following was elected one of Robert Trapp's 
Scholars in that Houſe. About the fame time, he being a conſtant auditor of Archbiſhop 
Uſher's Sermons in Allhallows Church in Oxford, his affections were ſo wrought u 
by that worthy Prelate, that he reſolved to make him the pattern of his life. Soon «058 
Oxford being garriſoned upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he bore arms for the 
King in the regiment of Henry Earl of Dover at his own charges ; and therefore in 
1645, when he was a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Atts, he was admitted to 
it without paying fees. But upon the approach of the Parliamentary V iſitation he left the 
Univerfity, went beyond ſea, and became Preacher to the Company of Engliſh Mer- 
(a) Wood, Atb. Chants at Rotterdam and Dort, in the room of Mr. Henry Tozer deceaſed (a). July 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 


782. 2dedi the iſt 1661 he was created Bachelor of Divinity (5). December the 17th 1668 he was 
London 172!» Choſen Fellow of his College without his ſolicitation or knowledge (c). June the 28th 
(5) dem, Fa, 1669, while he was at Dort in Holland (4), he was made Doctor of Divinity at Oxford (e). 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 


=p October the 19th 1672 he was elected Rector of his College, in the room of Dr. Narha- 
niel Crew promoted to the Biſhopric of Oxford (f); and was afterwards appointed 
66 Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty. In May 1680 he became Rector of Bladon near 
Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire. Upon the promotion of Dr. Frampton to the See of Glou- 


vulgar tranſlation ; all that I ſhall ſay is, that he ob- 
ſerved that the laſt Verſion is that, which has always 
been followed ſince the Reformed firſt obtained ſome li- 
berty of conſcience by the Edict of January 1562. He 
ſhews that this is the Verſion, which appeared in the 
Pſalter printed with the privilege granted by Charles 
IX. in October 1561. He owns that the firſt Verſion 
is to be met with in ſome Editions; but he ſays that 
thoſe Editions were not in uſe among the Reformed, or 
that they had uſed them only for a ſhort time. He had 
ſeen cne of them, which, as far as he could remember, 
was of the year 1559 (136). It contained only a part (136) Dallzy,, 
of the Pſalms. ſerve, what was ſaid above in Quo- 279 Apel. ad 
tation (77), that the Pſalter which had the approbation G, bes 
of the doctors of the Sorbonne, begun uy after the 260, 261. * 

47th Pſalm. Whence comes it then, that ſo many E- 

ditions as Mr. Daille enumerates, which were publiſh- 

ed by virtue of the privilege granted by Charles IX. 

after the approbation of theſe Doctors, contained the 

2oth Pſalm ? Mr. Colomies has declared for the firſt 

Verſion, and finds fault with Beza upon this account, 

that having followed it in his firſt Edition of the Pſalms, 

which, if 1 am not miftaken, ſays he, in the year 1560, 

he had afterwards abandoned it (137). “ In which, (137) Colomis;' 
continues he, he did very ill in my opinion to cor - £etter to Me 

„ rect himſelf, For (beſides that this laſt Verſion is _ pap» 184. 
« not near ſo juſt a one as the firſt) in applying to the „%, | hes un 
«© people what ought to be underſtood of the King, he 1654, ' 

& has given occaſion, though innocently, to the calum- 

* ny Which they charge us with to this day.” 


2. e ceſter, he was inſtalled Dean of that Church April the 3oth 168 1; and refigned his 
78s. 33-34 Rectory of Bladon in February 1682. He wrote ſome works [B]. He died at Lin- 

coln- College April the 19th 1685, and was interred in the Chancel of Allhallows Church 
„ lem, Fa, in Oxford, By his laſt will and teſtament he gave to the Public Library of the Univer- 


Oxon. vol. 


x n. ſity of Oxford all ſuch of his books, whether manuſcript or printed, which were not then 


in the Library, except only ſuch as were in his ſaid will otherwiſe diſpoſed ; and the re- (1 
G kem, , maining part to Lincoln College Library, to which College he alſo gave ſo much money, mode 


Antiq. Univ. 


Ce b. 2. pg, Which was raiſed from his eſtate, as came to ſix hundred pounds and more, wich _ 
1562. which was purchaſed fourteen pounds per ann. a fee- farm rent iſſuing out of the manot don 


A] Born . . . . about the year 1621. ] Mr. Wood 
{1) Alben. Oxon. tells us (1), that he was 19 years old in 1640. 
— col. 7822 [B] He wrote ſome works.) I. Obſervationes in 
* Evangeliorum Verſiones perantiquas duas, Gothica ſeil. 
& Anglo-Saxonica, &c, Dordrecht 166 5 in a large 
4to. II. The Catechiſm ſet forth in the book of Commoan- 
Prayer briefly explained by ſhort notes grounded upon holy 
ſcripture. Oxford 1679 in 8vo, and reprinted ſeveral 
times ſince. The ſaid Hort notes were drawn up by our 
author at the deſire of Dr. John Fell Biſhop of Ox- 
ford, to be uſed by the Miniſters of his Dioceſe in 
the catechiſing of the children of their reſpective Pa- 
. rifhes. In other editions, which followed ſoon after, 


was added, An ay of queſtions and anſwers, framed 


of 


out of the ſame notes for the exerciſe of Youth, &c. by 
the hand. This Catechi/m with the notes and gay 
were tranſlated into Welſh by John Williams a Cam- 
bridge Scholar, 'Tutor to a certain perſon of quality in 
Oxitrd, and printed at Oxford 1682 in 8vo. III. An 
Epiſtle for the Engliſh reader, dated Augult 9, 1677, 
and prefixed to Dr. Thomas Hyde's tranſlation into 
the Malayan language of te four Goſpels our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt and the As of the holy Apoſiles, printed 
at Oxford 1677 in 4to. IV. Ee wok a great deal 
of pains in completing the Life of el Uher, 
publiſhed by Dr. Richard Parr, ſometime Fellow of 
Exeter College, and printed at London 1686 in * 


3 


neon 
(i) ldem, col. 
783 · 

(k) Pag. 33 


fa) Wood, Arb. 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


5 gem, Faſti 
. vol. 1. col. 
2224 


of Little Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and twelve pounds per. ann. a rent-charge out of ſome 


lands in Brill in Buckinghamſhire ; which benefaction three ſcholars of Lincoln- College 
enjoy (g). Mr. Wood tells us (%), that he was a perſon very well verſed in books, a 


« a good Man an 


473 


e noted Critic, eſpecially in the Gothic and Engliſh Saxon tongues, a painful Preacher, (% De Fits & 
$ Governor, and one every way worthy of his ſtation in the Church ;” IE 2 
and that he was always taken to be an honeſt and conſcientious Puritan (i). Dr. Hickes in S. 7. P. & E. 


the Life of Mr. Jobn Kettlewell (æ) ſtiles him a very eminent perſon in the learned world, 5% Rapoten- 


and obſerves, that what he has publiſhed ſhewed him to be a great man. 


t, pag, 13. edit. 
Dr. Thomas London 1704, in 


Smith tiles him alſo a moſt excellent man, vir præſtantiſſimus (1), and tells us, that hee. 


was prodigiouſly well ſkilled in the Saxon and Eaſtern tongues, eſpecially the Coptic, | 


and was eminent for his ſtrict piety, profound learning, and other valuable qualifi- 
cations (m). 


. 7MARSHAM (JOHN), a very learned Engliſh Writer in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was ſecond ſon of Thomas Marſham Eſq; Citizen and Alderman of London, deſcended 
from the antient family of that name in the County of Norfolk, and was born in the pariſh 
of St. Bartholomew in London, Auguſt the 23d 1602, and educated in Weſtminſter 
School under Dr. John Wilſon, and became a Commoner of St. John's College Oxford, 
under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Walker, (afterwards Maſter of Univerſity College) in 
the beginning of the year 1619 (a), February the 17th 1622 he took the degree of 


m) Ibid, pag- 
17, 18. 


Bachelor of Arts (b), and July the 5th 1625 that of Maſter of Arts (c); in which year (% Item, ibid 


he went into France, and ſpent the winter at Paris, In the two following years he viſited 
moſt parts of that Kingdom and of Italy, and ſome parts of Germany, and then re- 
turned to London. In 1629 he went through Holland and Guelderland to the fiege of 
Boiſleduc, and thence by Fluſhing to Bologne and Paris to attend Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
Embaſſador Extraordinary from England to ſettle the peace at Fontainbleau. 
reſidence in London he ſtudied the Law in the Middle Temple, and in 1634 was ſworn 
one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery. In the beginning of the civil wars he left London, and 
followed the King and Great Seal to Oxford, and thereupon was ſequeſtered of his place 
by the Parliament at Weſtminſter, plundered, and loſt to an incredible value (2) After 
the ſurrender of the garriſon of Oxford, and the declining of the King's cauſe, he re- 
turned to London, and compounded, among other Royaliſts, for his real eſtate, and be- 
took himſelf wholly to his ſtudies and a retired life; the fruits of which were ſome excel- 
lent works, which he wrote [A]. In the beginning of the year 1660 he ſerved as a 


[A Some excellent works, which he wrote.) I. Di- 
atriba Chronologica. London 1649 in 4to dedicated to 
Mr. John Greaves, author of the Pyramidographia, 
In this tract he examines very ſuccinctly the princi- 
pal difficulties, which we meet with in the Chronology 
of the Old Teſtament. The greateſt part of it was 
afterwards inſerted in the following book : II. Chro- 
nicus Canon, AEgyptiacus, Ebraicus, Gracus, & Di 
ſuiſitionecs. London 1672 in fol. Longe emendatior re- 
cuſus, adjectis Indicibus locupletiſſimis. Leipſic 1676 
in 4to. and Franeker 1696 in 4to. The London edi- 
tion is a very beatiful one, and extremely rare even in 
England. The other editions have only a ſhort pre- 
face and index added to them. In this preface, Mr. 
Menckenius endeavours to confute our author, who 
thought as ſeveral other writers have done, that the Jews 
derived part of their ceremonies from the Egyptians. If 
we regard the title of the Leipſic edition, we ſhall pre- 


lume it to be much more correct than that of London; 


(1) Refleior.s 
von antient and 
modern Learning, 
"= Gs 110, 

I. edit. Lon- 
don 1694, 


but we muſt not abſolutely truſt to that. However it 
is eſteemed much more exact than that of Franeker. 
Mr. William Wotton tells us (1), that our author whom 
he ſtyles a moſt learned Gentleman, has made the Egyp- 
tian antiquities intelligible, ** and reduced the wild 
*« heap of Egyptian Dynaſties into as narrow a com- 
«« paſs as the hiſtory of Moſes, according to the He- 
brew account, by the help of a table of the Theban 
Kings, which he found under Eratoſthenes's name 

in the chronography of Syncellus. For by that table 
. diſtinguiſhed the fabulous and myſtical part 
of the Egyptian hiſtory from that which ſeems to 
look like matter of fact. 2. He reduced the Dy- 
naſties into collateral families, reigning at the ſame 
time, in ſeveral parts of the country ; which, as 
ſome learned men ſaw before, was the only way 
to make thoſe antiquities conſiſtent with themſelves, 
* which till then were confuſed and incoherent. But 
it ſeems evident by the remains that we have of Ma- 
netho in Faſebius, and by the accounts, which we 
have of the Egyptian hiſtory in Joſephus's books 
** againſt Appion, and the ancient Chriſtian writers, 


Vor, VII, 


. 
- 


Burgeſs 


* that the Egyptians in Ptolemy's time did not intend 
*« to confine themſelves within the limits ſet by Moſes, 
„but reſolved to go many thouſand years beyond 
„them. If therefore Eratoſthenes's table be genuine, 
„ not only Manetho's authority ſinks, but the pillars, 
„from whence he tranſcribed his tables of the Kings 
of the ſeveral Dynaſties, are impoſtures, ſince they 
«« pretend to give ſucceſſive tables of vaſt numbers of 
Kings reigning in the ſame families for many ages; 
** which ought to be contracted into a period of time 
* not much exceeding two thouſand years.” John 
Chriſtopher Wagenſeil has ſubjoined to a famous 


231. 


During his 


(d) Idem Atb. 
Oxon. ubi ſupras 


work of his (2), Mantiſſa de LXX Hebdomadibus (2) Tela ignea 


Danielis, in oppoſition to our author's new interpreta- 


tion of the ſeventy weeks of Daniel in his Chronicus Altdorfi Noricgs 


atang, edit. 


Canon, in which he aſſerts, that the end of thoſe weeks —— en 


does not relate properly to Chriſt, but to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and that the whole prophecy regards that 
Emperor. In 1709 there was printed at Patis 1709 
in 12mo. pagg. 41, Diſſertation fur Menes ou Mercure 
premier Roy d Egypt, contre le Syſieme de Marſham & 42 
Bochart. In this Diſſertation the author endeavours 
to ſhew; 1. That Menes, the firſt King of Egypt, is 
the ſame with Mizraim or Meſtraim, the ſon of Ham, 
and grandſon of Noah. 2. That this Prince was the 
Mercury of the Egyptians. This he attempts to prove 
in the two parts of his Diſſertation, wherein he attacks 
the opinion of Sir John Marſham, who affirms that 
Menes was the ſame with Ham ; -and that of Bochart, 
who confounds Mercury with Canaan. Menes, as 
all hiſtorians agree, is owned to be the firſt founder of 
the Egyptian monarchy ; and the author of the Diſ- 
ſertation offers the following proofs, that Menes is the 
ſame with Mizraim. 1. The ancient Chronicle of 
Egypt, the author of which certainly lived before the 
conqueſt of it by Alexander the Great, proves this 
point, as appears from a fragment of it, which 


George Syncellus has preſerved ; wherein it is ſaid, 


that the firſt, who reigned in Egypt, were the Au- 
rites; that the Meſtreans governed next, and after- 


wards the Egyptians. From whence the author con- 
| cludes, 
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Burgeſs for the City of Rocheſter in the Parliament which recalled the King; and being 
reſtored to his place in Chancery, had the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him 
on the iſt of July 1660, being then of Whornplace in the Pariſh of Cuckſtone in Kent; 


and three years after was created a Baronet. 


He died at Buſhy-Hall in Hertfordſhire 


May the 25th 168; ; and his body was interred in the Church of Cuckſtone near Ro- 


cheſter, where he had an eſtate. 


He married Elizabeth daughter of Sir William Ham- 


mond of St. Albans in Eaſt-Kent, by whom he left iſſue two ſons, viz. Sir Jonx 
MaRrsSHAM of Cuckſtone Bart. who was engaged in writing an Hiſtory of England; and 
Sir RoßERT MARSHAM of Buſhy-Hall Knight, who ſucceeded his father in his place 
of one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery. To the former of theſe was left our author's Li- 
brary, which, though diminiſhed by the Fire of London in 1666, yet was highly va- 
luable for the exquiſite remarks in the margin of moſt of the books. To the other ſon 


cludes, that the firſt period includes the Kings, who 
reigned before the deluge, and the ſecond, thoſe who 
immediately followed. Now, ſays he, the name of 
Meſtreans given them by the Chronicle, ſhews ſufficient- 
ly, that they derived their origin from Meſtraim or 
Mizraim. 2. The hiſtorian Eratoſthenes, quoted by 
Syncellus, makes Menes the fon of Jupiter; for the 
Greek text has Ave, the author is perſuaded, 
that it ought to be corrected thus, Ac; dies, the fon of 
Jupiter. This being ſuppoſed, ſays he, it is certain, 
that Menes was Meſtraim, ſince Jupiter, mentioned here, 
is the fame with Jupiter Hammon, 7. e. Ham the Fa- 
ther of Meſtraim. Theſe authorities, adds the Author, 
have drawn into this opinion Syncellus, Euſebius, A- 
braham Zacute, a Jewiſh Writer, Jonathan Author of 
the Targum, and the Arabian Hiſtorians, who all make 
Meſtraim the firſt King of Egypt. A new proof of this 
point is, that the Jews uſually call this country by the 
name of Mizraim or Meſtraim. Now that Egypt had 
been called Meftrza, Euſebius aſſures us, when he 
ſays, that it was Rameſſes, who changed its antient 
name of Meſttæa to that of Egypt, which was the 
firname of that Prince. The Author ſuppoſes, that 
Sir John Marſham did not know theſe authorities ; elſe 
that he would never have aſſerted, that the Dynaſties of 
Egypt came from Ham. One of the principal difficul- 
ties of Sir John's Syſtem, ſays the Author, 1s by carry- 
ing up the Egyptian Monarchy to the next year after 
the Deluge, he makes Ham a King without ſubjects, 
and by conſequence an imaginary Prince. The Au- 
thor conſiders Sir John's reatons ; the firſt of which is, 
that David in the Scripture calls Egypt the Country 
and Tents of Ham, which he would not have done, 
had he not look'd upon Ham to be the founder of that 
Monarchy. To this it may be anſwered, that this 


Country having fallen to Ham's lot, retained his name 


for ſeveral ages, either becauſe it was ſo ordered by him- 
ſelf; or, which the Author thinks more probable, be- 
cauſe Mizraim ordered it fo in honour of his Father's 
memory. This laſt conjecture, according to the Au- 
thor, fully deſtroys Sir John Marſham's ſecond argu- 
ment, which is, that Egypt, according to Plutarch, is 
called xiπν. , and Cham according to St. Jerom; to 
which may be added, that Mizraim, as a further proof 
of his gratitude, ordered the Capital of his Dominions 
to be called after his Father, which by the Prophets 
Ezekiel and Nahum is called No-Ammon, z. e. The 
City of Ham. The Greeks called it Dioſpolis, i. e. 
the City of Jupiter, becauſe he and Ham are the ſame. 
He adds, that Mizraim eſtabliſhed the worſhip of his 
Father throughout all his Dominions ; and that Jupi- 
ter Hammon, adored by the Egyptians and Lybians, 
is the ſame with Ham. The third argument of Sir 


John Marſham is a paſſage in Plato's Phædrus, where 


that Philoſopher ſays, that Thamus then reigned over 
all Egypt, and reſided at Thebes, a City of upper E- 
gypt; and that the Greeks called it Thebes, and the 
God who was worſhipped there, Hammon. Sir John 
alledges, that Thamus is the fame with Ham; but the 
Author of the Differtation differs from him for the fol- 
lowing reaſons. 1. That the Thamus here mentioned 
did not reign in Egypt till after other Sovereigns, as 
Plato ſhews clearly ; which cannot agree with Ham. 
2. That if Plato's Thamus and Ham had been the 
fame, he would not have diſtinguiſhed him from Ham- 
mon, as he does here. The Author of the Diſſertation 
15 therefore of opinion, that Plato's Thamus is the 
ſame with Oſiris; and fo much the rather, becauſe this 
name 'Thamus being peculiar to Adonis, he and Ofiris 
are the ſame Pagan Divinity, as he endeavours to ſhew 


was 


in his Diſſertation. The Author proceeds then to the 2d 
part of his Diſſertation. The Critics are perplex'd to find 
out who the Egyptian Mercury is, and at what time he 
lived. The Author thinks, that he has diſcovered 
both from a paſſage of Eratoſthenes preſerved by Syn- 
cellus, viz. that Athothes, the Son and ſucceſſor of 
Menes, is called in this paſſage 'Epwoywns, the ſon of 
Mercury ; fo that there 1s no difference between Menes 
or Meſtraim and Mercury. Clemens Alexandrinus ac- 
knowledged this, when he ſaid, that Mercury the E- 
gyptian was worſhipped at "Thebes, where Menes, ac- 
cording to Eratoſthenes, had his reſidence. Anticlides, 
quoted by Pliny, confirms the ſame, when he aſcribes 
to Menes the invention of Letters, which is alſo aſcribed 
to Mercury. It is true, Pliny's Texf calls this inventor 
Menona ; but the Author makes no queſtion that it 
ſhould be read Menem. To confirm theſe authorities, 
he brings a paſſage of Diodorus Siculus, which ſays, 
that Mnevis was the Legiſlature of Egypt. The Au- 
thor thinks that we ought to read Menes inftead of 


| Mnevis ; and he takes Mercury as diſtinguiſhed here 


from Mnevis to be an invention of Diodorus, and that 
he only brought him in to make Menes more like to 
the Greek Legiſlators, who gave out that they re- 
ceived their Laws immediately from the Gods. Ano- 
ther agreement between Menes and Mercury is, that 
neither of them were native Egyptians. There can 
be no doubt of it, as to the former, who, according 
to the Author's Syſtem, is Meſtraim. And the Hil- 
torian Sanchoniathon affirms it with regard to the latter, 
and ſays, that he was a Phenician, who did not come 
to Egypt till after Saturn had given him the Empire 
of that great country. 'To thele the author adds two 
other proofs ; one taken from a verſe in the Anthologia, 


where the invention of Wine is aſcribed to Mercury, 


which agrees well to Meſtraim, a grandſon of Noah. 
The other is founded upon this, that, by the confeſſion 
of ſeveral of the antients, Aſtrology owed its riſe to 
Mercury,and that the Chronicle of Alexandria and the pre- 
tended Clemens in his Recognitions ſay expreſly the ſame 
of Meſtraim. This fact being once laid down, ſays 
he, there is nothing more 1 than to fix the Epo- 
cha of Mercury, which is ſo much the more neceſlary, 
becauſe it wonderfully clears up the moſt remote an- 
tiquity, by diſcovering the origin of idolatry, and 
the ſource of all ſciences. The authors of the Univer- 
Jal hiſtory from the earlieſt account of time to the pre- 
ſent (z) obſerve, ** that the firſt, who, without rejec- 


ting wn Dynaſties, earneſtly ſet about reducing the 3 
e 


«« intire ſeries to the ſcripture-Chronology, was the 
learned Sir John Marſbam, who firſt gueſſed that 
theſe Dynaſties were not ſucceſſive, but collateral. 
He ſuppoſes, that Egypt, immediately after the 
death of Menes, was divided into four diſtin king. 
* doms, of Thebes, This, Memphis, and the lower 
Egypt; befides ſome of leſſer note, which aroſe af- 
„ terwards, and whoſe Epochs are more difficult to be 
«« ſettled; and that it continued ſo divided for almoſt 
«*« ſeven Centuries, till the Paſtors made themſelves 
*« malters of all, except that of Thebes ; after whoſe 
*© expulſion, in about 500 years after, Egypt became 
ſubject to one Prince. By this means the duration 
Hof the whole Empire from Menes to the end of the 
«+ reign of Amaſir, is reduced to 1819 years. This 
*« Gentleman's work is fall of uncommon learning 
and curious obſervations ; but his great misfortune 
** ſeems to have been his adhering ſo very ſcrupulouſly 
* to the Hebrew Chronology, whereby he his obliged 
„to make Menes the ſame with Ham, and not Mix- 
„rain, (as almoſt all other writers imagine,) and 
; 2 | « abſurdly 


(3) Vol. 1. cap. 
« Sect, 3 pay» 
38. 
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was left his cabinet of Greek medals. He was admirably well ſkilled in the antient 


) lem, iba, Hiſtory, Chronology, and Languages (e). 


His eldeft ſon Sir John Marſham Bart. 


477,750. was ſucceeded in dignity and eftate by his only ſon, who dying unmarried, the eſtate and 
title of Baronet devolved on Sir Robert Marſham, ſecond ſon of our author. This Sir 
Robert was ſucceeded by his ſon and heir Sir Robert, who was created Lord Romney in 
Kent by letters patents bearing date June the 25th 1716, and the year following was 
conſtituted Governor of Dover Caſtle, He married Elizabeth daughter and cohcir of 


Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, Knight and Admiral, 


and left iſſue by her Robert, his heir, now 


Lord Romney, and two daughters Marſham and Harriot, 


| te abſurdly 5 the date of his reign immediately 
(4) Lb. v. p28» © from the flood. He follows Diadorus (4) in reckon- 
42. „ing 1400 years from Menes to Se/oſtris, whom there- 

«© fore he aſſerts to be the Sbiſbat of the Scriptures, 

„ though Diadorus plainly reckons a much larger in- 

<«« terval between them. In which laſt particular, as 

« he has been ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſeveral wri- 
(5) Pezron, Pe- “ ters (5), ſo he has been followed by others (6). It 
rizonius, Whiſ- « muſt be obſerved, that Sir John Marſham makes 
ton, Bedford, &c. e great uſe of the table of the Theban Kings given us 
(6) Sir Iſaac * by Erateſthenes.” Mr. Samuel Shuckford, M. A. 
Newton, Shuck- obſerves (7), that our author, I. confidered Egypt 
ford, E ſſuet, Le have been divided into four concurrent kingdoms in the 
Chee, 6, moſt early ages, namely into the kingdoms of "Thebes, of 
(7) The Sacred This, of Memphis, and of Tanis or Tower Egypt. II. 
end Profane H, He formed a Canon or table, that might offer to the rea- 
"_ f 5 2 der, in one view, the contemporary Kings of each King- 
. dom. And, 3, in the execution of his work in proper 
edit, Lond. 1727. chapters, he endeavours to juſtify the poſition of the Kings 


according to the ſucceſſion in the reſpective column of bis 


Canon aſſigned them. And afterwards having repre- 
ſented the foundation of Sir John Marſham's Canon, 
(3) Ibid. pag. with regard to Egypt, he writes thus (8) : “ Upon 
269, 270, r theſe hints and obſervations Sir John Marſham has 
« opened to us a proſpect of coming at an hiſtory of 
* the ſucceſſion of the Kings of Egypt, and that in a 
« method ſo natural and eaſy, that it muſt approve 
« itſelf to any perſon, that enters truly into the de- 
« ſign and conduct of it. He gives us Eratoſthenes's 
« Theban Kings; he ranges with theſe Syncellus's 25 
Kings of Meſtræa or lower Egypt, and by taken 
« Africanus's Dynaſties in pieces, by ſeparating the 
« 'Thinite Dynaſties from the Memphite ; by collect- 
„ing the Kings of each title into a diſtin catalogue, 


« he offers ns two other concurrent Liſts of the names 

of the Kings of the other two kingdoms.” How- : 
ever Mr. Shuckford remarks (9), that here is one dif (9) Ibid. pag. 
ficulty, which, ſays he, I wiſh our very learned autor 
had confidered and diſcuſſed for us, and that is, that the © 
catalogues of the Kings of three of the four kingdoms are 

too long to come within the intervals of time, which the 

true chromlogy of the world can allow for them. The 

ſame writer afterwards having given a view of Sir 
John's ſcheme from the beginning of the reigns of 

the Egyptian Kings down to his Seſoſtris or Seſac, ob- 
ſerves (io), that if the reader will take the pains (% bid, pag. 
„thoroughly to ex2mine it, if he will take it in *7% 279: 
pieces into all its parts, review the materials, of 
which it is formed, conſider how they lie in the au- 

thors, from whom they are taken, and what man- 

ner of collecting and diſpoſing them is made uſe 

of, he will find, that, however in ſome leſſer points 

a variation from our very learned author may be 
deſenſible, yet no tolerable ſcheme can be formed 

of the Egyptian hiftory, that is not in the main 

„ agreeing with him. Sir John Marſham has led us 

to a clear and natural place for the name of every 
„Egyptian King and time of his reign, who is men- 

* tioned by either Eratoſthenes, Africanus from Ma- 

«« netho, Joſephus, or Syncellus, that we can reaſon- 

ably think had a place in the Egyptian hiſtory.” 

III. He wrote the preface to the firſt volume of Dug- 

dale's Monaſticun Anglicanum, London 1655 in fol. 
which preface he entitled, IPOIITAAION Johannis 
Marſhami. IV. He left b-hind him at his death un- 
finiſhed, 1. Canonis Chronici liber quintus : five Impe- 

rium Perſicum 2. De Provinciis 2 Legionibus Roma- 

nis. 3. De Re Nummarid, Cc. ; 


MARSILIUS of Padua. See MENANDRINO. 


(2) He pot that 


*ect thi  MARSUS (a) (PETER) a native of Ceſa in Campania di Roma (5), raiſed himſelf 
was born in the into reputation by his works toward the latter end of the fifteenth Century, He had been 


2 Bay pupil to Pomponius I1.ztus, and Argyropylus (c). He was conſecrated from his infancy (See remark 


(b) Leand. Al- 


to the Church (d); notwithſtanding which he employed himſelt a great deal more in il- [7 


why hog luſtrating the profane [A] than in reading the Chriſtian writers. It is true that, reflecting (4) See remark 
tutta Plralia, fol, Upon his vocation, and willing to obſerve the decencies which belonged to it, he engaged Þ 
m. 151, ve. himſelf in writing a Comment upon one of the fineſt books of morality which the hea- 

thens have left us; I mean Cicero's Offices [BJ. He enjoyed at that time an honour- 


[4] He employed himſelf a great deal in 

illuſtrating . . . . profane . . . Writers.) His Notes up- 

on Filius Italicus were printed with the Poet's Text in 

Folio at Venice in the years 1483 and 1492, and at 

Paris in the year 1512 ; beſides the Octavo Editions at 

Paris in the year 1531, and at Bale 1543. His Notes 

upon Terence were printed together with thoſe of Malle- 

olus, at Straſbourg in the year 1506 in 4to, and at Lyons 

(1) Celary. Bib- in the year 1522 (1): they had been printed before at 

. 538 Venice. The Edition of his Commentary upon Cice- 

ro's Books, de Natura Deorum, which has been taken 

(2) Fol. 83% notice of in Geſner's Bibliotheca (2), viz. that of Bale 

verſe. by Fo. Oporinus 1544, was not the firſt. This work 

was firlt printed at Paris, and dedicated to Lewis XII. 

(3) Servulem & by the Author, who tiles himſelf Prieſt (3) in bis 

c. Preface, and owns himſelf to be now old. Father Leſ- 

, calopier had never met with a copy of this little Book, 

(4) Leſcalopier, except in the Library of the Jeſuits at Reims (4). J 

re Boggs am going to ſay ſomething concerning our Marſus's 
bros de Na Comment upon Cicero's offices. 

Darum. [LB] Reflefing upon his Vacation, . . . . . . he en- 

gaged himſelf in writing a Comment upon . . . . . - + 

Cicero's offices, ] Hear what he ſays in his Epiſtle de- 

dicatory to Cardinal Francis de Gonzaga. Ne igitur 


able 


ocio : quod poſt varios labores et moleſtias ſub te tandem 
nactus ſum : & melius mihi ipſi jam polliceri audeo cle- 
mentia tua & generoſo animo fretus abuti widerer : diu 
multumque cogitawvi quid potiffimum mihi cum decoro agen- 
dum efſet,qui ab ineunte ætate ſacris inflitutis et ceremoniis 
initiatus m & addidus Tandem id elegi quod mee 
profeſſioni congrueret : & in ſe plurimum honeſlatis ha- 
beret & utilitatis, Ciceronis efficia. ſ. ad uſum erudi- 
tionem cultumque vitæ communis inftituta interpretari. 
(5). e. Wherefore that I might not ſeem to a- (5) Petrus Mat- 


++ buſe that eaſe and leiſure, which after a great many ſus, Ep. ad F. 


troubles and hardſhips I now enjoy under your pro- Cn Car- 


„ your humanity and generoſity) I conſidered with ty 
* myſelf for a long time, in what manner I, who from 
my Childhood was initiated, and have been occupi- 
ed, in the facred Inſtitutions and Ceremonies, could 
«*« with moſt decency employ myſelf. At leaſt I choſe 
Na taſk ſuitable to my proieſſion, a very honourable 
and at the ſame time, a very uſeful one; that of 
«« explaining Cicero's Offices, which were laid down 
for the uſe, erudition, and improvement of common 
++ life.” Some time afterwards he reviſed this Com- 
ment, and corrected a great number of faults in 4 
whi 


tection (promiſing myſelf ſtill greater favours from dinalem Mantus- 
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(+) See the quo- 
tation from Le- 

ander Alberti in 

remark [C]. 


(6) petrus Mar- 
ſus, Epiſt. ad 
Ra pbaclem Ria- 
rium. 


B] of the article 


6 See remark 
UERIUS. 


pift. ad Rapbae- 
dem Riar juni, 


9 Geſner, Bib- 
orb. fol» 550 
ver ſo. 


(10) Ibid. 


MAR 


able leiſure by the favour and liberality of Cardinal Francis de Gonzaga, This piece of 
-ood fortune had been preceded by a great many troubles and inconveniencies. He de- 
licated his Comment upon Cicero's Offices to this Cardinal; but when he gave a ſecond 
edition of it with Additions and Emendations, he addreſſed it to Cardinal Raphael Riario, 
I am ignorant both as to the place and the time of 
his death (e); but I know he lived to be very old, and that he had till vigour enough 
Some have ſpoke of his works with a good deal of () See the pat 


r 


who honoured him with his favours. 


to continue writing for the preſs (/). 
contempt, while others ha ve 


which were owing to his youth and the hurry of the 
Prefs. Let us hear the confeſſion which he makes in the 
Epiſtle dedicatory of the ſecond edition. Qui falſa dicet 
atque defindit: ignorantiam ſuam fatetur : & ducem ad 
omne ſcelus impudentiam. Horum ſacratis inſiſtens weſti- 
giir: licet hallucinanti fimilis : mea commentar isla recog- 
novi, Cum in illis multa juveniliter ac minus quam de- 
cuiſſet conſiderate difta cognoſcerem : celeritas namęue par- 
tus efficit : ut manca quodammodo et haberentur & eſſent: 
cum Horatiane maturitatis opportunitatem expeftare non 
fuſtinuerint : quod imprudentiæ aſcribendum eft : pre ſer- 
tim hac ætate, ques per omnem Italiam per ſpicaciſſimis de- 
coratur ingeniis (6). i. e. He who teaches falſe doc- 
*« trines, and afterwards defends them, confeſſes his 
*« own ignorance, as well as his want of ſhame, which 
« leads to all manner of wickedneſs. After their ſa- 
«« cred examples, however I have blundered in the 
« imitation, I have reviſed my little Comment. Be- 
* cauſe I was conſcious that they contained a great 
number of puerile and inconſiderate things, for my 
« hurry in publiſhing the work made it paſs for a 
«« lame performance, as it really was, ſince it had 
not the opportunity of lying ſo many years as Ho- 
race recommends to ripen in: which ought to be 
« imputed to my want of diſcretion, eſpecially in an 
age in which Italy abounds with the moſt penetrating 
«« genius's.” All Authors ſhould take a leſſon from 
the conduct of this. For the moſt part, Writers ought 
not to venture into the Preſs, till they are paſt their 
youth, and they ſhould always compoſe deliberately. 
One does not become ſenſible of the inconveniency of 
the oppoſite conduct till it is too late (7). But to return 
to Marſus, he retrenched many things, and added many 
others; and he owns that his Mecænas Cardinal Ria- 
rio had aſſiſted him with his advice in the Reviſal. 
Ne igitur ocio quod benignitas tua mihi conceſſit abuterer : 
id tentavi quod eminentiſſimum celſitudinit tuæ ingenium 
& ſupra ætatem in rebus omnibus judicium a Hagitabant. 
Utilitatem : fi que erit in his Petri Marfi clientis tui com- 
mentariolis: amplitudini tuæ debebunt adoleſcentes : quo- 
rum inſtitutioni : te hortante : te duce : pro wiribus con- 
Sulendum duxi : quod ut aliquando conſequerer multa de- 
levi: multa addidi : que ex uberrimo Platonis & Ariſto- 
telis fonte deducta: Ciceronis 9 expoſcere videbatur. 
(8). 1. e. Wherefore that I might not abuſe that 
*« leiſure, which I owe to your bounty, I attempted a 
« taſk which your Excellency's diſtinguiſhed genius, 
and univerſal judgment far above your years, prompt- 
ed me to. It is owing to your Excellency, if your 
„ client's little Comments prove of any uſe to the 
«« riſing generation; to whol: inſtruction by your ad- 
vice, and under your conduct, I determined to ex- 
ert myſelf as much as poſſible; and that I might at 
«« laſt conduce to this purpoſe, I have daſhed out many 
«© things, and have added many things from the co- 
«© pious fountains of Plato and Ariſtotle, as Cice- 
« ro's dignity ſeemed to require.” He ſays he 
was going to reviſe his Notes upon Silius Italicus in 
the ſame manner ; but that he ſhould wait a convenient 
opportunity to give the publick the obſervation he de- 
ſigned to write upon Horace, and upon Cicero's Tuſcu- 
lan Queſtions, and his Books de Finibus. Obſerve that 
he likewiſe wrote Comments upon theſe Treatiſes of 
Cicero's,which are commonly bound up with his offices, 
viz. the Dialogues de Amicitia, and de Senectute, and 
the Paradoxes. The Edition which I have by me is 
that of Venice per Bariholomeum de Zanis de Porteſio, 
1498, in Folio. It is at leaſt the ſecond. Geſner on- 
ly mentions that of Lyons, 1514 (0). 

[CJ] Some have ſpoke of his works with a good deal 0 
contempt 3 while others have beflowed high encomiums 
2 them.] Geſner (10) quotes the following ſentence 

m Ludovicus Vives ; Petrus Marſus in Officia Cice- 
ronis loguacitate pene intolerabilis. i. e. There is 


owed high encomiums upon them [C). 


. ge in Eraſ 
The medium towards he par 
which of temerk [Cc]. 


no bearing Marſus's loquacity upon Cicero's offices. 

Let us hear Dauſqueius's opinion of Marſus's notes 

upon Silius Italicus. Sit1um immerentem, ac de 

fato ſus mærentem conſpicati tres wiri, licet humani ha- 

biti, ſuppetias firre connixi ſunt Marſus, Modius, & 

Autor Crepundiorum : ſed aut novis ſeviere plagis, aut 

hiantia wulnera diduxere. Ignoſeibilis quidem Marfi 

ignoratio, & ſeculo condonanda : fimplicitate nocuit, nec 

valde. i. e. Silius deploring his fate, which was 

„% worſe than he deſerved, fell into the hands of 

*« three men, though they paſt for men of humanity ; 

„they were Marſus, Modius, and the author of the 

% Crepundia. They joined their endeavours to relieve 

„% him; but they either mangled him with new 

„ wounds, or made the old ones wider. Marſus's 

* ignorance is pardonable enough on account of the age 

„ wherein he led; his ſimplicity did hurt, though not 

„ much (11).” But here are others who judge more ( 11) Dauſque'ss, 
favourably of him: Petrus Marſus non ad poetas folum 4 5 be pg 
explicandos, ſed ad oratores quoque & Philofophos ſtudium verſo. 
adjecit. Extant ejus in Silium Italicum Commentarii, 

multa eruditione referti : Sed longe utiliora, que in Ci- 

ceronis opera conſeripfit : eloguens, ut Pomponii auditorem 

agnoſeas, &, quod plus eft, propemodum philoſophus : — 
guantuſcunque in philoſophia eſt, eum Arg yropuli contuber- 

nium effecit. Epitaphium ejus tale mihi ſeſe obtulit: 


uz ſola eloquii ſuperabat gloria, & illam 


erdidimus, tecum vixit & interiit (12). (12) Autor Dia- 


1 = Reparati- 
one Linguæ Lati- 
i. e. Peter Marſus not only applied himſelf to ex- ne, oped Gife- 


plain the Poets, but the orators alſo and the Philo- nium, pag. 411, 
„ ſophers. We have his Comments upon Silius Ita- 3 
* licus, which contain a great deal of erudition; but — 
* thoſe which he wrote upon Cicero's works are of 

% much more uſe. By his eloquence he diſcovered himſelf 

the ſcholar of Pomponius, and, what is more, he 

*« was almoſt a Philoſopher : But whatever acquiſitions 

* he had made in Philoſophy, he owed them to the 

company of Argyropulus. His Epitaph, as I have 

« met With it, is as Ellows: The Glory of Eloquence, 

« which alone remained to us, is now 4e: it lived 

« and died with you. 


Add to this theſe words of Leander Alberti: Ce/a pic- 

ciolo Caſtelh, patria gia di Pietro Marſo huomo molto 

litterato. Il gquale colle fue ſingolari virtuti ha illuſtra- 

to gueſio luogo, come chiaramente conoſcere fi pus dall 

opere da lui laſciate, maſſimamente deli commentari fatti 

fopra Sillio Iialico. Abandono li mortali pochi anni 

fa (13). „ Ceſa, a little caſtle, was the native place (13) Leand. A, 
«« of Peter Marfus, a man of great learning: which vert, Dori 
« with his ſingular virtues gave a luſtre to that place, f. u. 12 1 
as appears from his works, and eſpecially his com- , 
« mentaries on Silius Italicus. He died a few years 

„ago.“ See in the Margin Kyriander's Latin verſion 

of this paſſage (14), and obſerve by the by that (14) Cid 
Marſus was but lately dead when Alberti wrote this; Ceſa, Petri Aar 
but we cannot conclude any thing certain from that * its Ans, vg 
concerning the year of his death, becauſe this work of ,; uuα print, ir 
Alberti's was finiſhed a long time before it was publiſh- tract prove cus 
ed. It was printed in the year 1550, and Flaminius ſcripta Navin. 
had read it in manuſcript any time fince the year lone tale 
1537 (15). It might poſſibly have been a long time ,,, 

after the page, which contains this Encomium upon 

Marſus was writ, before the author communicated his (15) This ap- 
manuſcript to Flaminius. One ought never to make pete by ? o_ 
uſe of the expreflion a fort time ago &c. without e 1. 
marking the year in which one talks in that manner. 1637, which 
Eraſmus, who had ſeen Marſus at Rome towards the letter is ref 
beginning of the 16th Century, ſays that he was very to Alberti's buck» 
old, and that he ſtill continued to write. Rome vidi 

Petrum Marſum, longawvum potius quam celebrem. Non 


multum aberat ab annis octeginta, & flarebat animus in 
2 | corpore 


16) Eraſms 
Egif. 5. lib. 23. 
pq · m. 1210» 


{a} See remark 
(8 


fn) Naudeus, 
Syntagm. de Itu- 
dio liberali, pag. 
m. 84 


(3) It is the 


141it Epigram of 
Auſonius. 


MAR 


which Barthips has obſerved, is, in my opinion, very reaſonable [DJ. 


corpore non infelici. Mibi viſus eft vir probus I integer, 
negue potui non mirari induſtriam. Iu tanta ætate ſeri- 
bebat commentarios in librum de Senectute, allaſſue non- 
nullos Ciceronis bel Licebat in eo per ſpicere weſtigia 
weteris ſeculf, i. e. 1 faw Peter Marſus at Rome, 
« he was rather venerable for age, than much cele- 
« brated upon account of his Genius. He did not 
« want much of eighty, and yet he enjoyed a vigo- 
« rous mind in a body that was not unſound. 
« ſeemed to be a man of probity and worth, and I 
«« could not but admire his induſtry. At thoſe years 
« he wrote Comments upon the book de Senectute, 
% and ſome other of Cicero's ſmall pieces. You might 
5 obſerve the trace; of antiquity in bis writings (16). 

[D] The ad which Barthiu: hes oH ud, is, in m 
opiyion, ve rea/angblt.) This author does got pretend 
that Marſus's notes were abſolutely ;. but only 
that they deſerve to be praiſed conſidering the time 
in which they were written. It is highly upgrateful 
and unjuſt, to deſpiſe and run down authors, who had 
ed reat obſtacles to ſurmount, at a time when the 

elles Lettres were only beginning tg revive. We are 
obliged in teaſon to revereyce their firſt reſtorers, how- 
ever imperſect their labours have been. Some Com- 


mentators who at this time of day excel Marſus, 
would not have equalled him had they lived in his 
times, So that it does not become them to inſult him, 
or to reckon that he does not deferye to be named. I 
muft quote the following expreſſions from Barth jus : 
Vide que notarunt proa darum mftrorum” c, dofti ho- 
mines, qualium memoriam lubenter facimus ut mftris lit- 
teris redintegremus ; fuerunt enim optime animati. & pro 
copia tum flud'iorum, non male de optimis Auttsnibus meri- 
ti: Petrus Marſus Comm. ad Terentium, pas 193, Edi- 
tianit Ventte, J. Sulpitius ad Lucanum pag. 1230, fe- 
nuibus ambo notis; fed & talia ingenia per nos poſteritati 
dorus commendentur (17). i. en Sce what obſerva 
** tiqns were made by the learned men of qur anceftors 
times, whoſe memory I very chearfujly renew in 
% my writings, for they were very wel! diſpoſed to 
„the intereſt of learning, and for the poor opportu- 
„ nities which they had of cultivating © their genius, 
« deſerved well of the beſt authors: Peter Marſus for 
his Comment upon Terence page 193 of the Vene- 
tian edition; and J. Sulpitius upon Lucan, page 
«© 1230; theſe notes were ſhort. But I muſt again 
recommend fuch geniuſes to poſterity.” 


MARTELLIUS, or rather MARTELLUS (HUGOLIN) Biſhop of Glandeves, 
was a native of Florence, and one of thoſe Italians who made their fortunes on this fide 


the Alps 


by the means of Catharine de Mei, 


We have hardly any particulars of his 


life (a), and I had it not in my power to conſult the Gallia Chriſtians of Meſſieurs de Sainte 


Marthe. 


He publiſhed ſome books of literature [ A], and ſome treatiſes concerning the 


reformation of the Calendar [BJ. The Sicur Naude, who was ſo well acquainted with 


LA He publiſhed ſome books of Literature.) In Ko- 
vig's Bibliotbeca 1 meet with one Hugolinus Martelli 
pus, who publiſhed a comment upon the ſecond 
ode of the fourth book of Horace, and I am perſua- 
ded he ought to have wrote Martellus or Martellius, 
and not Martellinas. The following title is marked 
in the catalogue of 'Thuanus's library. page 324 of the 
ſecond part: Hugolini Martelli e. Gland. Epiſo- 
{a, in qua Caſpurnii & Nemęſiaui loci ali guat illuſtrantur. 
This performance r at Florence by the jun- 
tas in the year 1590. Naudæus obſerves that one Hugo- 
lin Matellius had wrote an entire treatiſe upon one of 
Auſonius's epigrams, and that he had ſo embroiled it 
by his explications, that it was impoſſible to compre- 
hend any thing abqut it. Had this author known that 
he was talking of a Biſhop of Glandeves, he would 
have given him a ſomewhat more hqnourable title, and 
would not have cenſured him with ſuch a viſible con- 
tempt. I ſhall quote bis words ſomewhat at large ; 
for they explain an obſcure paſſage, and on the other 
hand give ſome handle to criticiſm. (1) Auſonit . . . 
Muſa . . . Demoſthenis ea de re judicium, perbrevi ſane 
hoc. Epigrammate (2) ſed multis tamen obſtructo difficulta- 
tibus camprebenſum, nobis offert. 


Diſcere fi cupias, doctis quam multa licebit 
Quz noſti, meditando velis inoleſcere menti, 
Quz digicifti, haud dum, diſcendo abſumere tendas, 


Sic enim illud exhibent Typographi recentiores, cum tamen 
ante ſaptuaginta au nos Aidinus codex, & Gryphins poſtes 
hi guide haberent in primo ven ſiculo Doctus, guæ vox male 
intelladta fucum procul duhia fecit diſertiſino Elie Vine- 
to, cij us opera atque induftrida, 4uſonii monumenta emen- 
da tiara explicatiorague habemus. Hic enim ( uti probum 
Virum, atque ingenuum decebat ) ſincere fatetur, ſe men- 
tem hujus Epigrammatis afſequi non valuiſſe ; quam paully 

T, Hagolinu guidam Mar teliius, oper pretium efe duxit 
integro volumine declarare: ſed ſatins. illi profetto fuſſet 
micare digitis, aut cucurbijas pingere, ci huic pottys 
tam ſhiſſum (wvelut ſepia) airamentum: infugerit, ut iilud 
dix elyere pofſit quidquid eſi aguarum in Hit pocrene, & 
Pegaſo 3. @deo /ingula que gue wverba malt torque nds, quo 
{ex in illis gradus ad expedite diſcendum inueniret, am- 
nem ferme Epigrammatis ſenſum corrupit,. qui fic (me 
guidem dee) reſtituendys «ft, ut nihil aliud ſibi velit 


| Auſoniug, niſi wodum. edoceres, quo doc homines multa lo- 


2%, & dicere paint ex tempore, gui quidem modua in boc 
Vor. VII. 


authors, 


tantum conſfiſtere videtur, ut, que jam optimò nirunt, 
welink ea inoleſcere menti, id eft, firmiter inſerert, ac 
imaginationi & ingenio commendare ; quemadmodum en 
dem ſenſu dixit Agellius: Natura induit nobis inolevit- 
que. Pug verò nondum bene didicerint, frequenter dicenda 
et repetendo adfumere, & aliius memorie infigere conen- 
tur; ficque totum Epigramma lego, & inter pungo : 


Diſcere fi cupias doftus quam multa, licebit. 
Quz noſti, meditando velis inoleſcere menti: 
Q didiciſti haud- dum, dicendo adſumere tendas (3). 


Naudg's miſtake conſiſts in this: be ſays it was ſeventy 
ears fince Aldus's Edition had it defus in the fir 
Verſe. Now Naude wrote about the year 1633; 
wherefore according to his calculation, Aldus's Edition 
was of the year 1563 or thereabouts; which was a 
miſtake, for that Edition is of the year 1517. If one 
would put another meaning upon his words, it would 
be this, that the modern editions, which read dot, are 
ſeventy years later than Aldus's: but this would be 
both ill expreſſed, and would imply that he meant ſome 
Editions publiſhed in the year 1587. Now there is no 
where any mention made of any Edition of Auſonius 
of that year, and it js certain that thaſe of the year 
1588 do not deſerve to be put to the account rather 
than the proceeding ones. 

[B]. - - - and fame Mie concerning the reſar- 
mation of the Calendar.) Mr. Thomaſlin Mazaugues, 
Counſellor of the Parliament of Aix, has been pleaſed 
to take the trouble of informing me cf the fallowing 
particulars (4): ** Hugolin Martilli was a Florentine: 
« he came into France with Catharine de Medicis, and 
« was made Biſhop of Glandeves upon the 10th of 
« January 1572. The Books of his, which I have by 
« me are as follow: De anni integra in integrum reſtitu- 
« ftigne, dedicated to Cardinal Sirlet, and printed in 
« 4to. at Florence inthe year 1578; it is divided into 
« 34 ſhort Articles, and contains aniy 43 pages. He 
600 ented this work, and cauſed it to be reprinted 
„at Lyons in the year 1582 in Odavo, together with 
„the following Treatiſe, Sacrarum lemperum @fjartio, 
« which he dedicated to bis brother Lewis Martelli 
„Canon of Florence. In the. year 1583 be likewite 
„printed at Lyous in Octavo the S Book, 
* ö — del Calengaria Gregariano, Which he ad- 


«« dreſſed to Octavio Bandini Reſerendary, and Abbe 
of Caſanuova; it conſiſta of 362 pages, . js th 
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17) Batthius in 
Sratrum, tom. 3. 
pag. 610, ad wer. 
827. lib. 6. The- 
bard, 


(3) According to 
Grevius's cor- 
rect ion in Tolli- 
us's edition, in 
the firſt verſe we 
ought to read cu- 
pits a dh, and 
in the la& diſcand 
adſumere. 


(4) Extract of a 
Letter from Aix 
in Provence, dat- 
ed Aug. 2, 170. 
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(b) See remark 
[4}. 


(a) From the 
Libraria Breſci- 
ana nuovamente 


aperta da Leonar- than he retired to the 


do Comzando, 


Part 1, pag. 307 
ay Page 307, 


4) He was the 
third General of 
the Jacobins. 


(5) Natione Ca- 
talanus, patria 
Subiratenyri. 
Altamura, Bib- 
liah. Ord, Pre- 


dicat. pag. 451. 


MAR 


for a very poor writer (5). 


* moſt conſiderable of his Works. This, Sir, is all 
1 that I know of Martilli, There are no conſiderable 
Monuments of him in his Church: he made ſome 
* pious foundations, and that is all. There was no 
*« ſucceſſion of his family in this Province. We had 


authors, did not know that this Gentleman bore the dignity of a Prelate, but took him 


« a famous Phyſician of that name, who was an Au- 
«* thor, and has been dead theſe fifteen years ; but he 
« was not of the ſame family. He was a man of 
«« great learnin 


« Phyſick, wrote upon that ſubject.“ 


MARTIN (POLONUS). See POLONUS. 


MARTINENGHE (TITUS PROSPERUS) a Benedictin Friar, born at Breſcia 
of a Count's family, made himſelf famous by his knowledge in the learned Languages. 
The reputation which he had acquired, obliged the College of Cardinals to bring him 
to Rome under the Papacy of Pius IV, in order to give him a commiſſion to reviſe and 
correct the works of St. Jerom, which were afterwards printed by Paul Manutius. He 
likewiſe reviſed the works of St. Chryſoſtom, and thoſe % Theophylact, and the Greek 


Bible which was printed at Rome. 


For a reward of all this labour, Pius V deſigned to 


raiſe him to Eccleſiaſtical dignities; but our Friar no ſooner heard that may of news, 
u 


the year 1594 (a). 


[A] He employed his leiſure in publiſhing ſeveral 
works.) He publiſhed Le Bellexxe dell Huomo conoſcitor 
di ſe fieh. Theſe are diſcourſes, with which the read- 
ing of Plato ſupplied him. He underſtood the Greek 
language very well, and had a good deal of inclination 
to Poetry. To this it was owing that he publiſhed a 
great number of Poems both in Latin and Greek, 


Convent of his country, where he wy 1p his lei 
ing ſeveral works [A]. He died very old at Breſcia in the 


re in publiſh- 
onaſtry of St, Euphemia in 


moſt part of them upon ſubjects of Devotion. That 
which he wrote in honour of the Holy Virgin, is di- 
vided into ſeveral Hymns of the ſame number with the 
years of her life. His Title is Theotocadia, five Par- 
thonodia. He wrote a Panegyrick upon Sextus V. in 
Greek and Latin (1). . 


MARTINI RAYMOND) a Dominican Friar, very learned in the Oriental Lan- 
guages, flouriſhed towards the latter end of the thirteenth Century. The occaſion upon 


which he engaged in the ſtudy of thoſe languages was as follows. 


Raymond de Penna- 


fort his General (a), having on the one hand a ſtrong deſire to purge Spain of Judaiſm 
and Mahometaniſm with which it was infected, and being ſenſible on the other of the 


truth of the maxims, which the p 


tings, concerning conſtraint in religious matters, procurec an order of the Chapter held 
at Toledo in the year 1250, that the Religious of his Society ſhould apply themſelves to 
He impoſed this taſk upon ſome in particular, and 


the ſtudy of Hebrew and Arabic. 


rimitive Fathers had ſcattered up and down their wri- 


was always talking of the abuſes of 


Cozzando's 


Libraria Breſei= 
ana, pag. 308. 


(e) Antonius Se- 
nenhs, in Cbroni- 
© Ordinis Domi- 


among the reſt upon our Martini; and he obtained a penſion of the Kings of Aragon . * 2 lake. 


and Caſtile, for ſuch as ſhould ſtudy thoſe languages, on purpoſe that they might be able 
to exert themſelves in the converſion of Infidels. 


applied himſelf to thoſe ſtudies ; which he did with great ſucceſs. 


Barcelona (b), as ſome have given out (c); indeed he had taken the Dominican habit 


ca ; Franc. Dia- 
logus, in Hijtor, 
It was for theſe reaſons that Martini ©rwince 4ra 


goniæ Fratr. 


He was not a native of Þ-edicar ; boſ- 
ſevinus, in Ap- 


there, but he was born at Sobirats. Having ſufficiently qualified himſelf to read the Tau of 
works of the Rabbins, they furniſhed him with ſuch arguments as enabled him to fight 
the Jews with their own weapons, as he has ſhewn in his Pugio fidei, which was printed (0 E Altm- 


2 2 2. ra, Biblioth. Ord. 
at Paris in the year 1651 (4) [A]. Some have been of opinion that Peter Galatin the Pd pap. 451. 


[4] His Pugio fidei . . . . was printed at Paris 
in the year 1651.) There were ſeveral perſons who 
contributed to that edition. Mr. Boſquet, who died 
Biſhop of Montpellier, fell upon the manuſcript, while 
he was with great ardour rummaging all the corners 
of the library of the College de Foix at Thoulouſe, 
about the year 1629. He read it. and copied ſome 
things out of it, and when ſome years afterwards he 
had learnt Hebrew under one James Spieghel de Rojem- 
back a learned German, he ſhewed it to this Preceptor 
of his in the Hebrew tongue, and even gave it him 
to copy. This Spieghel being very well verſed in 
thoſe matters, and converſing frequently upon them 
with Mr. de Mauſſac, put it into his head to publiſh 
that work, from the fair and corre& copy which he 
had given him of it; but however able Mr. de Mauſ- 
ſac was for the taſk, he was obliged to have an aſſiſtant, 
who took the greateſt part of the trouble upon himſelf. 
This aſſiſtant was Mr. de Voiſin, ſon of a Counſellor 
in the Parliament of Bourdeaux. Thomas Turc, 
General of the Dominicans, was very earneſt in ſpur- 
ring on the promoters of the edition, and, not ſatisfied 
with ſolliciting them with letters equally importunate 
and obliging, he gave orders that they ſhould be pro- 
vided with all the manuſcripts of the Pugio fidei that 
could be recovered. John Baptiſt de Marinis his ſuc- 


Cordclier, 


ceſſor took the like care to promote the work. In 
ſhort the! Dominican Order intereſted themſelves ſo 
much in it, that they bore the charges of the impreſ- 
ſion (1). The work was publiſhed in the year 1651, 


(1) Prodrit Pu- 


with a good number of prefaces and approbations, £9 / Paris 


which confirm what I have been ſaying. Mr. de 
Voiſin compared the manuſcript of the Colle 
Fois with three others, the firſt of which belonged 
to the Dominicans of 'Thoulouſe, the ſecond had been 


ſent from Barcelona, and the third came from Major- 94 1 d. page 
ca. He has marked the different readings upon the“ 


margin, has writ notes upon all the difficult paſſages, 
has demonſtrated all Galatin's' thefts, and has made 
good ſupplements to the work by way of Comment 
upon Martini's preface. It is ſurprizing that Naude 
was not ſenſible, that Scaliger was miſtaken in talkin 
of Galatin and Sebonde. See Remark [CI]; in the 
mean time Naude's words are as follow. Omnium ut 
majori conatu, fic etiam feliciori eventu, Petrus Galati- 
nus Monachus ex ordine ſancti Franciſci; aut potius Rai- 
mundus Sebondus profeſſione Medicus, cujus, præter libros 
de Theologia naturali, duo inſuper volumina ingentia in 
Collegio Fuxenſi Thaloſano etiamnum hodie ſub tituls Pu- 
gionts fidei conſervantur. Ex quibus, fi Foſepho Scaligera 
fides eft habenda, omnia ſua haufit & tranſcripfit Gala- 
tinus, diſſimulato ipſius Sebondi nomine; non tam propter 
2 acerrimum, 


apud Joannem 
Henault anno 


ge de 1651 in folio, 


impenſis Ordin's, 
Altamura, Bibl. 
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(2) Naudæus, in 
Bibliographia 
Politica, pag. m · 
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(3) By Jo. Bene- 
dictus Carozovi- 
us, Thevlogie 

Profeſſor. Ligſiæ 


(4) He is called 
Rabenu Hakados, 
and his book 
Gale Raztia, ac- 
cot ling to F. Mo- 
rin; others call 


him Hakkadeſch, 


(5) Joan. Mori- 
nus, Exercit. 
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cap. 2. pag. m. 
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Corqdelier, borrowed from this Pugio fidei, all that is valuable in his book de Artanis 
0 Prcbttzs d Catholice veritatts ; but it rather appears that he ſtole only from Porchet Salvago (e) 
a Carthuſian Friar of Genoa [B], who. flouriſhed about the year 1315 (F). It is true 


7 Rafiel So- this Carthuſian had borrowed whatever he thought fit from Martini, as he ackrowledges 


in his Preface. This confeſſion acquits him of plagiariſm, of which it is impoſſible 


to clear Galatin, who has never mentioned either Porchet or Martini. 


The learned Jo- 


ſeph Scaliger has been guilty of ſome miſtakes [C]. where he juſtly accuſes Galatin of 
plagiariſm, Martini finiſhed his work in the year 1278 (fg); which refutes thoſe who 

pretended that Raymond de Pennafort was the author of it; for it is clearly proved that 

he died upon the 6th of January 1275 (. Some aſſert that Martini wrote another book 

intitled, Capiſtrum Judæorum, as allo a Confutation of the Alcoran; and that the copy (7) Poſſevinus in 
of the Pugio fidei, wrote by his own hand in Latin and Hebrew, was preſerved at Na- ele. 
(4) vd, Alta- ples in the Convent of St. Dominick (i). The great knowledge, which he has diſcovered (4) Avguftin. 


of the books and opinions of the Jews, has made ſome believe that he was of that Reli- 


gion (K). But this is a miſtake, 


acerrimum, quod ſemper extitit inter Dominicanam fa- 
miliam & Franciſcanam, odium, quemadmodum maligne 
cavillatur Scaliger, & fortaſſis etiam imperite ; quam 
ut eruditum iſtud opus acceſſione quadam augeret, & fibi 
vindicaret locupletatum ita atque expolitum (2). i. e. 
« As no body has taken ſo much pains, ſo none has 
1 ſucceeded ſo well as Peter Galatin, a Franciſcan 
« Friar; or rather Raymond Sebonde a Phyſician, 
« who, beſides his books of natural divinity, left be- 
« hind him two large volumes with the Title of Pugio 
„ Fidei, which are preſerved to this day in the College 
« de Foix at Thoulouſe. From which work, if Sca- 
«« liger deſerves to be credited, Galatin tranſcribed his 
« without ſo much as mentioning Sebonde's name; 
«© not ſo much upon account of the violent animoſity, 
„ which has always ſubſiſted betwixt the Dominicans 
« and Franciſcans, as Scaliger malignantly and per- 
„ haps ignorantly cavils, as for the ſake of making 
« ſome addition to that learned work, and claiming it 
* thus augmented and — as his own.“ They 
made a ſecond edition of the Pugio fidei at Leipſick in 
the year 1687, together with a learned introduction 
in Theologiam Fudaicam (3). 

[B] it . . . . appears that he purloined only from 
Porchet Salvago.] This is proved by Father Morin, who 
affirms that he had found the ſame things in Porchet 
and Galatin, wherever he had compared them. He 
adds, that all the addreſs which Galatin has made uſe 
of to diſguiſe his plagiariſm, conſiſts in ſome changes 
in the expreſſion and in the diviſion of the Chapters, 
in the turn of the Dialogue, and in frequent Quotations 
from a Rabbin (4) unknown both to Martini and Por- 
cher, and even to the Jews themſelves. Plagium ſane 
portentoſum cui wvix ſimile unquam factum efl, nam Gala- 
tini liber nibil aliad eſt quam Porcheti exſcriptio ipfiſimis 
Porcheti verbis, atque etiam Hebræorum textuum tranſ/a- 
tionibus conſervatis, hoc ſi excipias, quod elegantiæ cauſa 
guedam verba & werborum conſtructiones immutantur. 
Eft enim Porcheti phrafis Galatiniana multo famplicior. 
Deinde alius eft ordo Galatini & minutius diſlinctus, ideo 
ex uno Porcheti capite duo vel tria componit & warie di- 
gerit, in qua dialigica ſermocinatione alium paulo colorem 
inducit. . + + + Nou id tantum ſemel defrehendimus, ſed 
toties quoties id periclitati ſumus, mirati ſane Galatinum 
Porcheto recondite Judæorum Hiſtariæ nibil ſuperaddere 
preter frequentia teſtimonia ex libello, Sc (5). Gala- 
tin dedicated his Book to the Emperor Maximilian T. 
without ever dreaming that Porchet's work would be 
printed ſo ſoon. Nay I may ſay he had good hopes 
that that Manuſcript, as it was extreamly rare, would 
never ſee the light; but Auguſtin Juſtiniani Biſhop of 
Nebio, by the force of money, found it and publiſhed 
it at Paris in the year 1520, with the title of Victoria 
Porchetti adver ſus impios Hebræcs. 

[C] Joſeph Scaliger has been guilty of ſome miſtakes.) 
1. He 1magined that Raymond Sebon was the name of 
the Author of the Pugio fei. 2. That Sebon was a 
Dominican, and lived at Thoulouſe about the year 1376. 
3. That Galatin ſtole his works immediately from the 
Pugio fidei, This appears in his Letters, where he 
mentions it twice to Caſaubon (6), and once to 'Thom- 
ſon (7). Scito ullas libros (Galatini) e compendium duo- 
rum ingentium voluminu m quibus titulum Pugionem fidei 
fecit auctor Raimundus Sebon Monachus Dominicanus, exi- 


mius Philoſophus. This is what he ſays in his 84th Let- 


ad Porchet: Vice 
forianm. 


ter, and he confirms it thus in his 93d. De Galatino 

fſeito me vera dixifſe, nam non ſolum illa omnia Raimun- 

do Sebone expiſcatus eft, ſed & opus ejus nibil aliud «ſt 

quam breviarium Pugionis fidei, ita enim opus ſuum doc- 

tifumus Dominicanus ille inſcripſerat, qui Toloſe ante 200 

plus minus annos ſeribebat, ejuſque operis dus ingentes tomi 

in Collegio Fuxenſi ejuſdem ciwitatis ante anns 21 quum 

ego ibi eſſem, 2 Cum judicio tamen illi libri le- 

gendi ſunt, qui utinam typis excufi efſent. Hoc unicum 

exemplum, preter aliud quad penes Mattbæum Beroal- 

dum fuit, Tolbſe extare ſcio. In his 241 Letter, 

which was wrote in the year 1606, two years after the 

93d, he ſomewhat changes the time in which Sebon 

lived, thus, gui ante 230 plus minus annes, Tholoſe vi- ö 
webat. P. Morin (8) oblerves againſt Scaliger, that (3) Zitat. 
Ray mond Sebonde, who does not appear to have un- 4. bos 19. 
ſterſtood the Hebrew Language, was a hundred years 

later than Martini, the real Author of the Pugs fidei. 

He adds, that it mult have been at leaſt three Centuries 

ſince Martini wrote his Book, becauſe Nicolas de Lyra 

makes mention of it. He ſhews too that Galatin 

ſtole immediately only from Porchet. De Maul- 

ſac has given yet a more exact detail of the great 

Scaliger's miſtakes (9); he is not ſatisfied with telling (9) Vide Prole- 
us that Raymond Sebonde was neither a Monk, nor K., Fry FN. 
learned in the oriental languages, and that according to * 
Trethemius and Simler (10) he died in the year 14323 (10) Epic. Bil- 
he ſays beſides, that the manuſcript of Martini in the 4%. * Res 
College de Foix is in three volumes, and that beſides it — 3 4 
and Beroaldus's copy, there was one at Naples, one belong- ann 1430. It 
ing to the Dominicans of Thoulouſe, one at Barcelona, would have been 
and one at Majorca. If one choſe to uſe Mauſſac more proper to 
with as much ſeverity as he has uſed Scaliger, one I a 
might object io him, that he unjuſtly aſcribes to Scaliger e 

the firſt diſcovery of Galatin's Plagiariſm ; for (11) Mat- 11) T = 
thew Beroaldus had taken notice of it, before Scaliger — ey noe 
knew any thing of the manuſcript of Thouloule ; z0% ius fays like- 
which is demonſtrable as follows. Scaliger wrote in wiſe, Eizue (Sca= 
the year 1604 that it was 21 years ſince he ſaw the Vecro) gratias 
Pugio fidei at 'Thouloule : fo that he muſt have ſeen it 2 128 
there in the year 1583. Now Beroaidus publiſhed his redidier. __ 
Chronology in the year 1575, and obſerved in it occa- Ex guo Szaiiter 
ſionally, that Galatin had in his own name publiſhed GC farta 
Martini's works, after having made ſome alterations in F. I —_— 
them. I ſhall quote the paſſage at full length. Gala- 44, Lacs 
tinus (ut hoc obiter moneam ) Martini Raymundi ſcripta ths 

pro ſuis edidit, commutato rerum ordine & arguments 

nonnibil variato, ut plagii poſit accuſari Galatins : 

quod planum me fatturum ſpero, fi dederit Dominus, ut 

Pugionem ipſius Raimundi ſcriptum ad impiorum per fidia m 

jugulandam, maxime autem Judæcrum, in lucem proferam. 

[s autem Liber fludiis Hebraicis maxime utilis pervenit ad 

me ex Bibliatheca Franciſci Vatabli Mecenatis mei (12). (12) Beroaldus,'n 
From this paſſage it appears that Beroaldus had de- Chronice, cap. 3. 
ſigned to have publiſhed the Pugio fidei, and that he lib 2. 

had his copy from Vatablus. It was probably from 

Beroaldus's book that Poſlevin learnt that Vatablus had 

ſuch a manuſcript in his hands, In touching upon 

this particular, he accuſes Galatin of . (13). (13) Poſſev. A- 
Obſerve that Scaliger's letters did not come abroad, till Pt. Sari, 
after the Apparatus of Poſſevin was publiſhed, ſo that . 2 gp 08 
here is a ſecond author who proclaimed Galatin's | 
plagiariſm before Scaliger. I have obſerved that 

Toppi, in his Bibliotheca Napoletana, aſcribes the 

firſt diſcovery of it to Scaliger; ſo that he is miſtaken. 


MARTYR (PETER) a Proteſtant Divine of the ſixteenth Century. See 
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t#MARVELL (ANDREW), an ingenious Englifh Writer in the ſeventeenth Cen. 
tury, was fon of Mr. Andrew Marvell, Miniſter and Schoolmaſter of Kingſton upon 
(-) Mr. Tho Hull in Yorkſhire [A], and was born in that town in the year 1620 (4). He was ad- 


Cooke's Life of 


Anireo Mar- mitted into Trinity College in Cambridge December the 14th 1633 (5) z but he had not 
vell E/q; p38: 4+ been long there, Before his ſtudies were interrupted by this remarkable accident. Some 


prefixed to the 


firſt volume of Jeſuits, with whom he was then converſant, ſeeing in him a genius beyond his years, 
Mr. Marvell's uſed their utmoſt efforts ta make him a proſelyte, and at laſt ſeduced him away. After 


Works, edit. 


London 1726. ſome months his father found him in a Bookſeller's ſhop in London, and prevailed with him 
(%% From the to return to the College. He afterwards purſued his ſtudies with indefatigable applicati- 
College Regiftzr- on, and in the year 1638 took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and the ſame year was 
ic) Life, pag- 4, admitted Scholar of the Houſe, that is, of the Foundation, at Trinity College (c). We 
< have no further account of him for ſeveral years after this, only that he travelled through 


the moſt polite parts of the world [B]; but in what quality we cannot tell, except that 
(4) hi. pag 6. he was Secretary to the Embaſſy to Conſtantinople (d). In the year 1653 he was Tutor 
to Mr. Dutton, a young Gentleman at Windſor, as appears from an original letter of his 
to Oliver Cromwell [C]. His firſt appearance in public buſineſs at home, was in being 
(-) hid. es , aſſiſtant to Mr. John Milton as Latin Secretary to the Protector (e) [DJ]. A little before 


Wood, Ath 


Om, l. 2. f l. the Reſtoration he was choſen by his native town, Kingſton upon Hull, to ſit in that Par- 

$18. 20 edit. Jjament, which began at Weſtminſter April the 25th 1660 ; and again, after the Reſto- 
ration, for that which began at the ſame place, May the 8th 1661. In this ſtation he 
diſcharged his truſt with the utmoſt fidelity, and always ſhewed a peculiar regard to 
thoſe, for whom he was Repreſentative ; for he conſtantly ſent the particulars of every 
proceeding in the Houſe, to the heads of the town for which he was elected; and to thoſe 


accounts he always joined his own opinion, 


[4] Son of Mr. Andrew Marvell, Miniſter and 
Schoolmaſter of Kingflon upon Hull in Yorkſhire.) Mr. 
(1) Athen. Ox*n, Wood ſtiles him (i) a facetious but Calviniſtical Mini- 
vol. 2. col. $18. fler ; and Mr. Thomas Cooke tells us (2), that he 
was 2 London Was educated in the univerſity of Cambridge at Ema- 
d nuel College, where he proceeded Maſter of Arts in the 
(2) Life of An- year 1608, and was afterwards Miniſter and School. 
Ef NR maſter of * upon Hull, and was drowned in 
4 U 'o the Crofſing the Humber. His ſon obſerves (3), that 
1ſt volume of he died before the war broke out, having lived with 
Mr. Marvell's © ſame reputation both for piety and learning; and 
58 5 « he was moreover a conformiſt to the eltabliſh- 
on 17429 ed rites of the Church of England, though, I con- 
(3) The Rehearſal ** feſs, none of the moſt over-running or eager in 
F. cv 2 « them -“ 
ee, [B] Travelled through the moſt polite parts of the 
— * wk} It appears, The he had been at Rome from 
his Poem, entitled, FLEcxno, an Engliſh Prieſt at 
Rome ; in which he has deſcribed with prodigious 
humour that wretched Poetaſter, Mr. Richard Flecno 
or Flecknoe, from whom Mr. Dryden gave the name 
of Mac-Flecnoe to his ſatir againſt Mr. Shadwell. 
While our author was in France he wrote his Poem, 
entitled, Cuidam, qui legendo Scripturam, deſcripſit For- 
mam, Sapientiam, Sortemgue Authoris. Illuſtriſſimo Viro 
Domino Lanceloto Joſepho de Maniban Grammato- 
manti, The perſon, to whom he addreſſes theſe verſes, 
was an Abbot, who was famous for entering into the 
qualities of thoſe, whom he never had ſeen, and for 
a rn their good or bad fortune from an in- 
pection of their hand- writing. 
[CJ] An original letter of his to Oliver Cromævell.] 
It 1s as follows : | 


« May it pleaſe your Excellence, 


lt might perhaps ſeem fit for me to ſeek out words 


* to give your Excellence thanks for myſelf, But 

indeed the onely civility, which it is proper for me 

* to practiſe with ſo eminent a perſon, is to obey you, 

and to performe honeſtly the worke, that you have 

* ſet me about. Therefore I ſhall uſe the time that 
(4) Me. John * your Lordſhip is pleas'd to allow me for writing one- 
Oxenbridge, wbo 6 ly to that purpoſe, for which you have given me 
_—_— 2 „it; that is to render you ſome account of Mr. 
* during the © Dutton. I haye taken care to examine him ſeve- 
time of the Civil ©* rall times in the preſence of Mr. Oxenbridge (4), 
Wars, but cjefed as as thoſe, who og and tell over money before 
at the Reformatt- ee ſome witneſſe, ere th of 


3 8 4s le, ere they take cg of it; for I 
3674 of Boſton in © thought that there might poſlibly be ſome lig tneſſe 
New Enpland. in the coyn, or errour in the telling, which bere- 


Mr. Wood, Ath. * after I ſhould be bound to make good. Therefore 
Oxon, vol, 2. col. «© Mr, Oxenbridge is the beſt to make your Excel- 
$36, 537- 74pre* «© Jence an impartiall relation thereof; 1 ſhall onely 


ſ-nts bim as 4 


e Entbkafti. ** ſay, that I ſhall ſtrive according to my beſt under- 
75 e according to hae 4 your L350 


% ſhip halb. given me) to encteaſe whatſoev er talent he 


This with his other behaviour towards them 
gained 


« may have already. Truly he is of a gentle and waxen 
«« diſpoſition; and God be prais'd, I cannot ſay that 
he hath brought with him any evil impreſſion ; and 
* I ſhall hope to ſet nothing upon his ſpirit, but what 
„ may be of a good ſculpture. He hath in him 
« two things, which make youth moſt eaſy to be 
managed, modeſty which is the bridle to vice, and 
« emulation, which is the ſpurr to virtue. And the 
* care, which your Excellence is pleas'd to take of 
«« him, is no {mall incouragement, and ſhall be ſo 
«« repreſented to him; but above all, I ſhall labour 
to make him ſenſible of his duty to God; for then 
« we begin to ſerve. faithfully, when we conſider, 
that he is our maſter. And in this both he and I 
„ow infinitely to your Lordſhip, for having placed 
„us in ſo godly a family, as that of Mr. Oxenbridge, 
«« whoſe doctrine and example are like a book and a 
„ map, not onely inſtructing the eare, but demonſtra- 
„ting to the ey, which way we ought to travell. 
« And Mrs. Oxenbridge (5) hath a great tenderneſſe (5) Her nid 
oer him alſo in all other things. She has look'd name wa: Jane 
« ſo well to him, that he hath already much mended * 4.0 
his complexion ; and now ſhe is buſy in ordring , Ag —4 
* his chamber, that he may delight to be in it as ei us, that {++ 
« often as his ſtudyes _ For the reſt, moſt of «ſed 10 preach a. 
« this time hitherto hath been ſpent in acquainting % , u 
our ſelves with him : and truly he is very chear- = _ my 
full, and, I hope, thinks us to be good company. 203. Gn? Ls 
J ſhall upon occaſion henceforward informe your Earn-Czll:ge+ 
« Excellence of any particularityes in our little af. Chaf!. 
&« fairs. For ſo J eſteem it to be my duty. I have 
* no more at preſent but to give thanks to God for 
«« your Lordſhip, and to beg grace of him, that I 
„% may approve myſelfe your Excellencye's moſt 
| „% humble and faithfull ſervant 

« Windſor, July the 

« 28th 1653. Andrew Marvell. 


« Mr. Dutton preſents his moſt humble ſervice to your 
„Excellence. 


D] Afiflant to Mr. Jobn Milton as Latin Secretary 
to 's 2 He dib e himſelf (6), that he never (6) N. 
had any, not the remoteſt Relation to publick mat- wages = 
«© ters, nor correſpondence with the perſons then pre- wm 3 
«« dominant, until the year 1657, when indeed, /ays * 
« he, I entered into an employment, for which 1 was 
not altogether improper, and which I conſidered to 
« be the moſt innocent and inoffenſive towards his 
«« Majeſty's affairs of any in that uſurped and irregular 
« Government, to which all men were then expoſed. 
And this I accordingly diſcharged without diſoblig- 
ing any one perſon, t * having been opportunity 
* and endeavours ſince his Majeſty's happy regurn tp 
% have diſcovered, had it — © 
4 


- 


(7) 


vol 


MAR 


gained ſo much on their affections, that they allowed him an honourable penſion to his 
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death, all which time he continued in Parliament. He ſeldom ſpoke in Parliament, 
but he had great influence without doors upon the Members of both Houſes; and Prince 
Rupert had always the greateſt regard for his advices; and whenever he voted according 
to the ſentiments of Mr. Marvell, which he often did, it was a ſaying with the oppoſite 
party, He has been with his Tutor, The intimacy between him and our author was ſo 
great, that when it was unſafe for the latter to have it known where he lived, for fear 
of loſing his life by treachery, which was often his caſe, his royal friend would fre- 
2 renew his viſits in the habit of a private perſon. For Mr. Marvell was often in 
uch danger, that he was forced to have his leiters directed to him in another name, to 8 
5 N any diſcovery that way (7). He made himſelf obnoxious to the Government 
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(f) Life, Page 


1 
9, 10, 11. h by his actions and writings [E]; and notwithſtanding his proceedings were all con- 1 
trary il 
1 
[EI His . . . Writings.) They are as follow. I. The with theſe words; If thou dareſt to print or publiſh it 
Rehearſal tranſproſed : or, Animadverſions upon à late any lie or libel againſt Doctor Parker, by the eternal 1 
Book, intitled, A Preface ſhewing what Grounds there God I will cut thy throat. Auſavered by Andrew Mar- 1 
are of fears and jealouſies of Popery. The ſecond Im- vell. London 1673 in 8 vo. Dr. Parker made no reply * 
preſſion, with Additions and Amendments, London, to this piece of Mr. Marvell; ** he judged it, ſays Mr. in 
printed by J. D. for the Aſſigns of John Calvin and Wood (8), more prudent rather to lay down the (8) Ca 818. "8 
Theodore Beza, at the Sign of the King's Indulgence, on *©* cudgels, than to enter the lifts again with an unto- 8 
the South fide of the Lake Lemane ; and ſold by N. Pon- “ wardly combatant ſo hugely well verſed and expe- 8 
der in Chancery-lane, 1672 in 8vo. This was occa- ** rienced in the then but newly refined art (though 3 
ſioned by Dr. Samuel Parker's having publiſhed at Lon- © much in mode and faſhion almoſt ever ſince) of 4 
don 1672 in 8vo, Biſhop Bramhall's Vindication of = ſporting and jeering buffoonry.” And Biſhop Bur- 1 
himſelf and the Epiſcopal Clergy from the Preſbyterian net tells us (9), that Dr. Parker, after he had (9) Hifcry rf lit 1 al 
Charge of Popery, as it is managed by Mr. Baxter in his © for ſome years entertained the nation with ſeveral £9" ine, vol. Þ 
Treatiſe of the Grotian Religion; and prefixed to it a ** virulent books, was attacked by the livelieſt“ 
Preface of his own, ſhexwwing what Grounds there was droll of the age, who wrote in a burleſque {train 
of Fears and Fealoufies of Popery. In that Preface there ** but with ſo peculiar and fo entertaining a conduct, 
(7) Alben. Oxon, Was, ſays Mr. Wood (7), ** a great deal of raillery „ that, from the King down to the tradeſman, his 


vol. 2. col. 8 17. 


« againſt Dr. John Owen, his Doctrine and Writings. 
„ Whereupon our Author Dr. Parker being 
«« eſteemed by the Nonconformiſts a forward, proud, 
« ambitious, and ſcornful perſon, was taken to taſk, 


«© purpoſely to clip his wings, or take him ſhorter, by 


« their buffooning Champion, Andrew Marvell, ſome- 
« times one of John Milton's companions, in a Book 
„ which he publiſhed entitled, The Rehearſal tranſ- 
« proſed, &c. which Title, The Rehearſal, &c. was 
„% taken from a Comedy then lately publiſhed by 
« George Duke of Buckingham, called The Rehearſal, 
„ wherein one Mr. Bayes afteth a part.” Mr. Wood 
might have obſerved, that this Comedy was ſo called, 
becauſe the ſubject thereof is the Rehear/al of a Play, 
full of abſurdities and nonſenſe, ſuppoſed to be rehearſed 
before the Poet that wrote it, who is there called by the 
name of Mr. Bayes, (under which name the Duke of 
Buckingham ridicul'd Mr. Dryden), and who, among 


books were read with great Pleaſure. That 
not only humbled Parker, but the whole party ; for 
** the author of the Rehearſal tranſproſed had all the 
men of wit on his fide.” Dr. Swift likewiſe ſpeak- 


ing (10) of the uſual fate of common anſwerers to backs, (10) In his A. 
and how ſhort-liv'd their labours are, obſerves, that 7% for the 


there is indeed an exception, when any great Ge- 
** nius thinks it worth his while to expoſe a fooliſh 
“piece; ſo we ſtill read MarwelPs anſwer to Parker 
„ with pleaſure, though the book it anſwers be funk 
long ago.” III. Mr. Smirke; or the Divine in 
mode : being certain Annotations upon the Animadverſions 
on the naked truth, together with a ſhort hiſtorical Hay 
concerning general Councils, Creeds, and impoſitions in 
matters of Religion. By Andreas Rivetus, Junior, 
Anagr. Res Nuda Veritas. Printed Anno Domini 1676. 
in 4to pagg. 76. The occaſion of writing this piece was 
as follows. In 1675 Dr. Herbert Creft, Biſhop of He- 


den ſeveral ridiculous things, which he ſays, gives an ac- reford publiſhed, without his name, a diſcourſe in 4to 
ine count of his art of making other Authors thoughts his intitled, The naked truth ; or, the true State of the 
; fy own by turning them into verſe, if they be proſe, and Primitive Church. By an humble Maderator. It was 
636. into proſe, if they be verſe ; which laſt he calls tran/- reprinted in 1680 in fol. In the Preface to the reader 
t foe profing. From this Mr. Marvell intitled his Book a- he writes thus : * Perchance you will aſk who 1 am, 
ach 4. gainſt Dr. Parker, The Rehearſal tranſpros d, and in why I did not tell ycu, by putting my name to this 
1 the body of it calls the Doctor Mr. Bayes. Dr. Parker Pamphlet? I will ingenuouſly confeis the cauſe : I 
** anſwered Marvell in a Book intitled, 4 Reproof to The am a weak man, of great paſſions, not able to bear 
7 Rehearſal tranſpros'd, in a Diſcourſe to its Author, Lon- „ commendations or reproach. My ſmall ability puts 
ge» don, 1673 in 8vo, beſides which anſwer there came ** me out of danger of the firſt, but in great fear of 
out five more againſt Mr. Marvell, viz. 1. Roſemary © the latter. Why then was I ſo forward to publiſh 
and Bayes : or Animadverſions on a Treatiſe called, The my weakneſs? To have it cured, Vet truly, I have 
Rehearſal tranſpros'd, &c. London 1672 in three ſheets ** not been very forward, for it is now above two years 
in 4to. 2. The Tranſproſer rehearſed : or, the fifth det: © fince I had theſe thoughts, in which time I have 
of Mr. Bayes's Play: being a Poſtſcript to the Animad- © read and conferred all I could to diſcover, if I 
werſions on the Preface to Biſhop Bramball's Vindication. “ were in an error; but for all I yet could meet with 
Oxford, 1673 in 8vo, written by Mr. Richard Leigh, do not find it fo, but hope all I ſay is truth, and 
ſometimes Commoner of Queen's in Oxford, and after- ** that it may be uſeful to the Public in this preſent 
wards a Player at one of the Theatres at London. 3. ** conjuncture of affairs.” In the addrels to the 
Gregory Father Greybeard with his Vizard off : or, Lords and Commons afſembled in Parliament he ſyeaks 
News from the Cabal in ſome Reflections Ic. in a Let- as follows: My Lords and noble Gentlemen, you 
ter to our old Friend R. L. from E. H. London 1673 have fully expreſſed your zeal to God and his Church 
in 8vo, ſubſcribed Edm. Hickeringhill. 4. 4 Con- © in making laws for Unity in Faith and Uniformi- 
7% mon · Place. Book out of The Rehearſal tranſpros'd, di- ** ty in diſcipline; for, as our Saviour ſaid, a King- 
2 wy geſted under theſe ſeveral Heads, &c. London 1673 in © dom divided againſt itſelf cannot aud; ſo the ſame 
8. 5 8 vo. 5. Stoo him, Bayes: or, ſome Animadverfions may certainly be ſaid of a Church, the reaton being 


upon the Humour of writing Rehearſals tranſpros d. Ox- 
ford, 1673 in 8vo. II. Mr. Marvell publiſhed his 
Reply to Dr. Parker, under the title of, The Rehearſal 
tranſpros'd. The ſecond Part. Occafjoned by two Letters: 
The firſt printed by a nameleſs author, intit/ed, A Reproof 
&c. The ſecond Letter left for me at a Friend's Houſe, 
dated Nov. 3. 1673. ſubſcribed J. G. and concluding 


Vol. VII. 


«+ the ſame for both. And 1 call the ſearcher of all 
« hearts, the God of life and death, to witneſs, that 
„ would molt readily, yea molt joy fully ſacriſice all 
« have in the world, my life and all, that all Ven- 
« conformiſls were reduced to our Church. But it 
falls out molt ſadly, that your laws have not the 
++ deſired effect, our Church is more aud more divi- 


„ ded ; 
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trary to his private intereſt, nothing could ever ſhake his reſolution, He having one 
night been entertained by the King, who had often been delighted in his company, his 
Majeſty the next day ſent the Lord Treaſurer Danby to find out his lodging. Mr. Mar- 
vell, who then lodged up two pair of ſtairs in a little court in the Strand, was writing, 
when the Lord Treaſurer opened the door abruptly upon him. Surprized at the fight of 
ſo unexpected a viſitor, Mr. Marvell told his Lordſhip, that he believed he had miſ- 
taken his way. The Lord Danby replied, Not now I have found Mr. Marvell ; telling 
him, chat he came with a meſſage from his Majeſty, which was to know, what he could 
do to ſerve him. His anſwer was, in his uſual facetious manner, that it was not in his 
Majeſty's power to ſerve him. But coming to a ſerious explanation of his meaning, he 
told the Lord Treaſurer, that he knew the nature of Courts full well; that he had been 
in many; that whoever is diſtinguiſhed by a Prince's favours is certainly expected to vote 


« ded; ſuch is the perverſe nature of man, Niti in 
« wetitum, obſtinately to oppoſe authority, eſpecially 
When they can pretend the colour of _— and 
** conſcience. This carries ſo great an applauſe among 
* the vulgar (ſtill envious at ſuperiors) that it is as it 
« were, Nuts to an Ape, ſweeter to them than any 
other thing this world affords, For the enjoyment 
* of this they will endure any thing, impriſonment, 
« loſs of goods, yea ſometime of life alſo. And this 
« 15 it, which mainly nouriſhes our diviſions, gives 
« great advantage to the growth of Popery, and 
** threatens the total ruin of our Church. Many who 
«« were formerly very zealous for our Church, ſeeing 
«+ theſe our ſad diviſions, and not ſeeing thoſe of the 
„ Roman-Church, nor their groſs ſuperſtitions, (which 
„ their Prieſts concea! till they have got men faſt), 
are eaſily ſeduced by their pretended unity, and dai- 
* ly fall from us.” This makes my heart to bleed, and 
my ſoul with anguiſh ready to expire, rather than live 
to ſee that diſmal day of relapſe into their manifold Ido- 
latries. Wherefore I humbled my ſoul before God in faſ- 
ting and prayer, begging daily the aſſiſtance of his holy 
Spirit, to direct me to ſome healing Salve for theſe our 
bleeding weunds; and therefore ] have ſame reaſon to 
believe, that what is contained in theſe following papers 
comes from the great goodneſs of God, who never fails 
thoſe, who ſeek him in humility and fincerity, both which 
4 am confident 1 have done. And this I am ſure of, 
that no «verldly deſigns baue moved me to this, but have 
often tempted me to give it over. I am alſo ſure, that 
there is nothing contained therein, which is contrary to 
the known laws of the land . . . . 1 do not expect you 
Should approve any thing upon the account of my ſeeking 
God in this, but upon my reaſons alledged; nor do I ex- 
pet that upon my reaſons you ſhould approve all: yet 1 
beſeech you, ſeriouſly confider all; and God of his infinite 
goodneſs direct you to that, which may make for the U- 
nity of the Church, by yielding to weak ones (if not wwil- 
ful ones alſo) as far as your reaſon and conſcience will per- 
mit. Sure you cannot ſo loath all condeſcenſion, as not to 
hoath more, and deteſt Papal confuſion, which certainly 
comes on apace by our divifion. And of two Evils, both 
reaſon and religion require us to thooſe the leſs. Now 
doubtleſs you cannot think Condeſcenſion (if evil at all, 
ſure nit) ſo evil as Papal Idolatry ; and that Papiſtry is 
Idelatry, is ſo clearly proved by our learned Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, as it were loft labour to ſay more of it. In that 
part, which relates to Articles of Faith, he obſerves, 
that ** the Creed commonly called the poles Creed, 
if it were not compoſed by them, yet certainly by 
primitive and Apoſtolic men, and propoſed as the 
«« ſum of Chriſtian Faith, the Sum total neceflary to 
ſalvation . . . . the primitive Church received this 
„as the ſum total of Faith neceſſary to Salvation: 
„Why not now? Is the State of Salvation altered? 
If it be complete, what needs any other article? 
Lou would have men improve in faith; ſo would I, 
but rather intenſive than extenſive, to confirm it ra- 
„ther than inlarge it. One ſound Grain of Muſtard- 
« ſeed is better than a Buſhel of unſound chaffy ſtuff. 
«+ It is good to know all Goſpel-Truths, and to be- 
« lieve them, no doubt of that; but the queſtion is 
«© not what is good, but what is neceflary. I pray, 
remember the treaſurer to Candace Queen of Ethio- 


pia, whom Philip inſtructed in the faith: his time 


of Catechifing was very ſhort, and ſoon proceeded 
« to Baptiſm. But Philip firſt required a confeſſion 
& of his faith, and the Eunuch made it, and I beſeech 
you obſerve it; / believe that Feſus Chriſt is the jon 


/ God; and firaitway he was baptiſed, How? 


in 


« No more than this? No more. This little grain 
„of Faith being found believed with all his heart, 
„ purchaſed the Kingdom of Heaven. Had he belie- 
« ved the whole Goſpel with half his heart, it had 
„% been of leſs value in the fight of God. It is not 
the quantity, but the quality of our faith God re- 


«c quireth. He next remarks (1 1), that 7 5a (11) Pag. 2. 
eftabliſoing 


cauſed more miſchief in the Church, than the 
new and many articles of faith, and requiring all to 72 
fent unto them; and that nothing can be more clearly de- 
duced from Scripturt, nothing more fully expreſſed in 
Scripture, nothing more ſuitable to natural reaſon, than 
that no man ſhould be forced to believe, for no man can 
be forced to believe ; you may force a man to ſay this or 
that, but not to believe it. He tells us likewiſe (12), 
that there hath not been a greater plague to Chriſtian 
Religion than School Divinity, obere Men take upon 
them the liberty to propoſe new queſtions, make nice diſtinc- 
tions and raſh conclufvons of divine matters, toſſing them 
up and down with their tongues like tennis balls ; and 
from hence proceed all the dangerous herefies and cruel 
bickerings about them, falling from words to blows. He 


afterwards having obſerved (13), that S. Auftin tells us, (13) Pag 11, 


that he ſubmits to no Doctor of the Church ever fo learned, 
ever ſo holy, any further than he proves his Doctrine by 
Scripture or reaſon, and defires none ſhould do otherwiſe by 
Bim. He remarks, that if the firſt Proteſtant Divines, 
or Evangelical Doctors, as he ſtiles them, bad taken this 
courſe in the beginning, they had ſaved themſelves from 
many intricate — ewhich their in-bred over-reve- 
rence to antiquity entangled them in. But ſure they need- 
ed not have been fo ſcrupulous in this matter, ſeeing there 
is ſcarce any one Father, «whoſe authority the Papiſts 
themſelves do not in ſome particular or other reject, tho 
other awhiles, when he ſpeaks for them, they cry it up to 
that height, as if it were even a matter of damnation 
not to ſubmit to it. 
who reads the Scripture humbly and attentively, fats 
and prays to God earneſtly, confults his paſtors and 
teachers carefully and modeſtly, and yet after all 
continues in ſome error by blind ignorance and 
« miſtake of Scripture (if ſuch a thing was, or ever 
«« will be ſuffered by the infinite goodneſs of God) 
«© that man ſhall ſooner be ſaved, than he, who re- 
«« ceives a true opinion from the authority of men, 
«© which he ſoberly conceives to be contrary to Scrip- 
ture; for it is all one to him, as if it were really 
„ ſo: all things are unclean to him, that believes 
them unclean ; ſo all things are damnable to him, 
„that believes them damnable, as he muſt do, who 
believes them flatly contrary to Scripture. Let no 
* man count me a Libertine in Faith, becauſe I would 
neither compel, nor be compelled to ſubmit to the 


„ doctrines of men.” He then obſerves (15), that (15) Pag. 13. 


what he had ſaid of Fathers, muft certainly hold good of 
Councils alſo, though ever ſo general, ever ſo primitive ; 
for this and that father may and have erred ; ſurely 
then that and that may alſo err. I can have no aſſurance 
in men, nor can 1 be ſaved by faith in men. In the 
chapter concerning Ceremonies and Cburch ſervice, he 


(12) Pag. 5. 


And he aſſerts (14), that the man, (14) Pag. 12. 


tells us (15), that as to ceremonies, © he wonders men (16) Pag. 13. 


«« of any tolerable diſcretion ſhould be ſo eager either 
for or againſt them; our ſalvation no way depend- 
ing on them, but much hazarded by our contenta- 
„ tion about them, breaking the peace, the principal 
thing recommended to us a the Goſpel of Peace. 
„% Sure both are very finfal.” With regard to Church 
fervice, he tells us (17), that he will not enter into the 
diſpute, whether it be lawful for a Church to have a 
ſet form of prayer, ſuppoſing, that there are none, but » 
I / 


(19) Idid· 


(18) Pag- 16, 


(19) Page 33. 


(20) Pag. 49» 


(31) Pag. 58, 
59+ 


Ful; but he humbly 


in his intereft, The Lord Danby 
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told him, that his Majeſty had only a juſt ſenſe of his 


merits, in regard to which alone he deſired to know whether there was any place at Court 
he could be pleaſed with. Theſe offers had no effect upon him, though urged with the 


greateſt earneſtneſs. 


He told the Lord Treaſurer, that he could not accept 


them with 


honour, for he muſt be either ungrateful to the King in voting againft him, or falſe to 


his country in giving into the meaſures of the Court. 


The only favour therefore which 


he begged of his Majeſty was, that he would eſteem him as dutiful a ſubject as any he 
had, and more in his proper intereſt in refuſing his offers, than if he had embraced them. 
The Lord Danby, finding no arguments could prevail, told him, that the King had 
ordered a thouſand pounds for him, which he hoped he would receive, till he could think 


what farther to aſk of his Majeſty. This laſt offer was rejecte 


d with the ſame ſtedfaftneſs 


of mind as the firſt, though, as ſoon as the Lord Treaſurer was gone, he was forced 


ther highly fanatic or highly factious, that affirm it unlaw- 
leeches the Governors of the 
Church (18), calmly to conſider, were it not better 10 
have fuch a form of ſervice as would ſatisfy moſt ? In 
the chapter concerning B;/ops and Prieſts, he ſays (19); 
« Whoever unbiafſed reads the Scripture, thence pro- 
« ceeds to the firſt Chriſtian writers, and ſo goes on 
« from age to age, cannot doubt but that the Church 
„ was always governed by Biſhops, that is, by one 
« Elder, or Preſbyter, or Preſident, or what elſe you 
1% pleaſe to call him, ſet over the reſt of the Clergy 
« with authority to ordain, to exhort, to rebuke, to 
* judge, and cenſure as he found cauſe. No other 
« form of government is mentioned by any authority 
« for fifteen hundred years from the Apoſtles down- 
« wards . . . Yet it is very much to be doubted, whe- 
*« ther they were of any diſtin& ſuperior order from 
* and above the Preſbyters, or one of the ſame order 
* ſet over the reſt with power to ordain Elders, to 
* exhort, rebuke, chaſtiſe, as Timothy and Titus 
«« were conſtituted by St. Paul. For though they were 
af the ſame order with the other Elders and Paſtors ; 
« yet there was great reaſon for ſome to be placed 
« with greater authority to rule over the reſt. 
«© The Scripture no where expreſſes any diſtinction of 
« order among the Elders. We find there but two 
« orders mentioned, Biſhops and Deacons, The Scrip- 
ture diſtinguiſheth not the order of Biſhops and 
«© Prieſts ; for there we find but one kind of ordina- 
tion, then certainly but one order, for two diſtinct 
orders cannot be conferred in the ſame inſtant, by 
„% the ſame words, by the ſame actions.“ He aſter- 
wards proceeds to the third pretended ſpiritual order, 
that of, Deacon/hip, and remarks (20), that he will not 
diſpute, ** whether this of Deaconſbip be properly to 
* called an order or an office, but certainly no 
« ſpiritual order, for their office was to ſerve tables, 
* as the Scripture phraſes it, which in plain Engliſh 
«© is nothing elſe but overſeers of the poor, to diſtri- 


„ bute juli and diſcreetly the alms of the faithful, 


« which the Apoſtles would not trouble themſelves 
« withal, left it ſhould hinder them in the miniſtra- 
„tion of the word and prayer. But as moſt matters 
„of this world in proceſs of time defle& much from 
« the original conſtitution, ſo it fell out in this buſi- 
« neſs ; for the Biſhops, who pretend to be ſucceſſors 
«© to the Apoſtles, by little and little took to them- 
«« ſelves the Diſpenſation of alms, firſt by way of 


« inſpection over the Deacons, but at length the total 


« management; and the Deacons, who were mere 
% Lay-ofhcers, by degrees crept into the Church mi- 
«« niſtration, and became a reputed ſpiritual order, 
«© and a neceſlary degree and itep to the Prieſthood, 
« of which I can find nothing in Scripture and the 
original inſtitution, not a word relating to any thing 
„ but the ordering of alms for the poor.” In the 
chapter concerning Church Government (21), he com- 
plains of the power of the Lay-chancellors to Biſhops 
with regard to excommunication ; and tells us, that he 
remembered when the Biſhop of Wells hearing of a 
cauſe corruptly managed, and coming into the court 
to rectify it, the Chancellor Dr. Duke bid him be 
gone, for he had no power there to a& any thing ; 
and therewithal pulls out his patent ſealed by the Bi- 
ſhop's predeceſſor, which like Perſeus's ſhield with the 
Gorgon's head frighted the poor Biſhop out of the 
Court. He concludes with à charitable admonition to 


all non-conformiſts to conform themſelves to the eſta- 
bliſhked Church, aſking them to ſhew him in Scripture 
any one cltar ſentence againſt any one ceremony command- 


to 


ed in our Church ; and defiring them to conſider, awhe- 
ther of the two it be not ſafer to err in the way of hu- 
mility, than to err in the of pride; and to reflect 
upon the great miſchief they boieg upon this Church and 
nation by their ſeparation from the Church. * You pre- 
«« tend, ſays he, to be the great zealots againſt Popery ; 
„and yet give me leave to ſay, your indiſcreet diſobe- 
«« dient zeal mainly brings it in. Your ſeparation and 
« many following diviſions have cauſed many to abhor 
„ our Church, and turn to Popery ; and doubtleſs you 
«« are to give an account to God for the ruin of thoſe 
% ſouls; for I can never yield, that you have any 
«« reaſonable and true conſcientious cauſe of ſeparation, 
but merely miſtaken reaſon and conſcience, which 
« I much pity, but no way approve; and therefore I 
% muſt lay the advance of Popery to your charge, to 
«« your ſeparation ; for I am fare it is the main ſnare, 
„% wherewithal they catch unſtable ſouls, perſuading 
„ them our Church is not guided by the ſpirit of 
*«« truth, ſeeing it is confounded by the ſpirit of divi- 
« fion, it cannot be of God, who is both verity and 
« unity.” This book of Biſhop Croft was ſoon after 
its publication anſwered by ſeveral perſons, viz. 1. 
The author of Zex Talionis : or, the authir of The 
naked truth ffript naked. London 1676 in 4to, ſup- 
poſed then to be written by Dr. Peter Gunning, Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, afterwards of Ely. Mr. Marvell 


ſays of this book (22) : ©* But as to a new book freſh (22) Mr. Smirke ; 
* come out, entitled, The author of the Naked Truth ® the Divine in 


« flript naked (to the fell, or to the ſkin) that hiero- 
„ glyphical quibble of the Great Gun on the title page 
* will not excuſe Biſhop Gunning, for his ſermon is 


— Peg · 75 


«« ſtill expected. Mr. Wood (23) conjectures, that (23) Arb. Oxon. 


the word Fell in the Parentheſis alludes to Philip Fell, 
Fellow of Eaton College, who was generally ſuppoſed 
to be the author of the Lex Ta/ionis eee at 
its firſt publication, though ſome ſaid, that Dr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, Dean of Bangor, afterwards Biſhop of 
Worceſter, was the author of it. Biſhop Gunning, 
ſoon after the publiſhing of The naked Truth, preached 
a ſermon at Court againſt it, which was expected in 

rint, the Biſhop being, as it was faid, commanded 

y the King to publiſh it. 2. By Dr. Gilbert Burnet 
in a piece, publiſhed without his name, and entitled, 
A modeſt ſurvey of the moſt confiderable things in a diſ- 
courſe lately publiſhed, entitled, Naked Truth, written 
in a letter to a friend. London 1676 in 4to. Dated 
at London May the 23d. 1676. He obſerves (24), 
that the writer of the Naked Truth “ ſeems a perſon, 
* that is in good earneſt, and does ſincerely defire the 
* peace of our Church; that ſo we being at one among 
„ ourſelves may both carry on the common deligns of 
true Piety, and reſiſt the inroads Popery is making on 
us. He writes gravely, and like a man, that has deep 


«« impreſſions of Religion upon him; and fo I am 


« heartily ſorry ſo good a man as I verily believe 
„he is, ſhould have been prevailed on to have done 
„ ſo unadviſed a. thing, as was firſt the writing, and 
* then the publiſhing ſuch a diſcourſe. We do alrea- 
dy groan under too many diviſions, and we need no 


vol. 2. col. $66, 


(24) Page 1. 


*« new attempts to increaſe them, or make parties a- (*) Some Di/- 
* mong themſelves.” Dr. Hickes — Dr. Burnet %% up Dr. 
r 


with having ſtolen the plan of this piece from Dr. Gun- 
ning, Biſhop of Ely, telling us (*), that the Biſhop 


Burnet and Dr, 
Tillotſon, occafion= 
ed by the late 


intending io anſwer the Naked Truth, and Dr. Burnet Funeral Sermon of 
among others hearing of it, came to wait upon him 3 and be former upon 
when that diſcourſe aroſe between them, he afted the d **r, pe, 


Bikhop upon what ſcheme he intended to make his anſwer. 
He, who was one of the maſi frank and colnmunicative 
men in the world, told him how he would anſwer it 


from 


23- edit. London 
1694 in to. 


— 2 —k— 
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to ſend to a friend to borrow a guinea (g). 


MAR 


In ſhort, as the greateſt temptations of either 


(s | Ibid. pag. riches or honour could never bribe him to depart from what he thought the intereſt of his 
country, ſo the moſt imminent danger could never deter him from purſuing it. In a 
private letter to a friend from Highgate, in which he mentions the inſuperable hatred of 
his foes to him, and their deſigns of murdering him, he has theſe words; Præterea magis 
occidere metuo quam occidi, non quod vitam tanti eſtimem, ſed ne imparatus moriar (b ). 
i. e. Beſides I am more apprehenſive of killing than being killed; not that I value life 
« ſo much, but that I may not die unprepared.” He died, not without ſtrong ſuſpici- 
(5) Ibid. fag. 35. ons of being, poiſoned (i), Auguſt the 16th 1678, in the fifty eighth year of his age, and 
was interred in the Church of St. Giles in the Fields; and in the year 1688 the town of 
Kingſton upon Hull contributed a ſum of money to erect a monument over him in the 


11, 12, 13. 


(>) Ihid. pag. 
14. 


(J) Reflections 


from part to part; which the Doctor obſerving with de- 
fron, carried every thing away, and being a fvift and rea- 


dy writer, printed his anſwer to it, before the other had 
finiſhed his. Biſhop Burnet's anſwer to this charge is in 
the following words (+). ** I paſſed over what he had 


upon a Pamphlet, „ ſaid of my ſtealing many hints from Biſhop Gun- 


intitled, Some 
Diſcourſes, Cc. 
pag. 93+ edit, 
London 1696 in 
8 vo. 


(25) Pag. 3. 


ning, and then printing them. It is no great mat- 
« ter, whether it be true or falſe ; but as it happens, 
«© it is abſolutely falſe. Biſhop Gunning had much 
« Learning and true Piety ; but his ideas were ſo con- 
© fuſed, and ſo over ſubtile, that I could never learn 
„any thing from him in all the time that ever I con- 
„ verſed with him; and ſo I did not wait often on 
„ him.” 3. By Francis Turner, D. D. Maſter of 
St. John's College in Cambridge, in a book entitled, 
Animadwerſfions upon a late pamphlet, entitled, The 
Naked Truth, or the true ſtate of the ne Church. 
London 1676 in 49. Theſe Animadverſions were immedi- 
ately anſwered by Mr. Marvell in his book intitled, Mr. 
Smirke, or the Divine in mode; in which he ſays (25), 
that The naked Truth is a treatiſe ©* wrote with that 
© evidence and demonſtration of ſpirit, that all ſober 
„ men cannot but give their aſſent and conſent to it 
4% unaſked. It is a book of that kind, that no Chri- 
„ ftian ſvre can peruſe it without wiſhing himſelf 
* had been the author, and almoſt imagining, that he 
„is ſo, the conceptions therein being of ſo eternal 
an idea, that every man finds it to be but the copy 
„of an original in his own mind, and though he 
never read it till now, wonders it could be ſo long 
«« before he remembered it. . . It appears moreover 
« plainly, that the author is judicious, learned, con- 
„ ſcientious, a ſincere Proteſtant, and a true ſon, if 
not a father, of the Church of England. For the 
* reſt, the book cannot be free from the imperfections 
incident to all human endeavours, but thoſe fo 
„ ſmall, and guarded every where with ſo much mo- 
« deſty, that it ſeems that there was none left tor the 
% Animadverter, who might otherwiſe have bluſhed 
*« to reproach him.” The Hiſtorical eſſay touching Ge- 
neral Councils, Creeds, and impoſition in Religion, ſub- 
joined to this piece of our author, was afterwards 
printed by itſelf in fol. IV. An account of the growth 
of Popery and arbitrary government in England ; more 
particularly from the long prorogation of November 1675, 
ending the 15th of February 1676, till the laſt meeting 
of Parliament the 16th of Fuly 1677. Printed in 
1678 in fol. and reprinted in State Tracts, London 
168g in fol. Our author in a letter dated June the 
1oth 1678 writes thus: There came out, about 
«« Chriſtmas laſt, here a large book concerning he 
« growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government. There 
« have been great rewards offered in private, and 
* conſiderable in the Gazette, to any, who could in- 
« form of the author or printer, but not yet diſcover- 
« ed. Three or four printed books ſince have deſcri- 
« bed, (as near as was proper to go, the man being 
*« a member of Parliament,) Mr. Marvell to have 
« been the author; but if he had, ſurely he ſhould 
1% not have eſcaped being queſtioned in Parliament or 
«« ſome other place.” It was ſo offenſive to the Court at 
that time, that an order was publiſhed in theſe words : 
Whereas there have been lately printed and publiſhed ſe- 
veral ſeditious and ſcandalous libels againſt the proceedings 
of both Houſes of Parliament, and other his Majeſty's Courts 
of Fuſtice, to the diſhonour of his Majeſty's government, and 
the hazard of public peace ; theſe are to give notice, that 
ewhat perſon Joever ſhall diſcover unto one of the Se- 
cretaries of State, the printer, publiſher, author, or han- 
der to the preſs of any of the ſaid libels, ſo that full 
evidence may be made thereof to a Fury, without men- 


* 
LY 


Church 


tioning the informer, eſpecially one libel, entitled, An ac- 
count of the growth of Popery, &c. and anther call- 
ed, A ſeaſonable argument to all the Grand Juries, &c. 
the diſcoverer ſhall be rewarded as follows ; he ſhall have 
fifty prunds for ſuch diſcovery, as aforeſaid, of the printer 
or publiſher of it from the preſs, and for the hander of it 
to the preſs one hundred pounds, &c. Mr. Marvell be- 
gins this book with a commendation of the conſtitu- 
tion of the Engliſh government, ſhewing how happy 
the Engliſh are under ſuch wholſome laws, which, if 
faithfully obſerved, muſt make a people happy, and 
a monarch great. He obſerves, that the King and the 
ſubje& are equally under thoſe laws; and that the for- 
mer is no longer King than he continues to obey them ; 
*« ſo that, ſays he, the Kings of England are in no- 
thing inferior to other Princes, fave in being more 


*« abridged from injuring their own ſubjects; but have 


Das large a field as any of external felicity, wherein 
to exerciſe their own virtue, and to reward and en- 
courage it in others. In ſhort, there is nothing that 
comes nearer the divine perfection, than where the 
Monarch, as with us, enjoys a capacity of doing 
all the good imaginable to mankind, under a diſa- 
*« bility to all that is evil.” He ſets in a true light the 
miſeries of a nation under a Papal, and the bleſſings 
of a Proteſtant adminiſtration, He exhorts us to ve- 
ect on our own experiments at home, which would make 
even fools docible ; the whole reign of Queen Mary, in 
Tohich the Papiſts made fuel of Proteſtants ; the excom- 
munication and deprivation of Queen Elizabeth by the 
Pope, purſued with ſo many treaſons and attempts on her 
perſon by her own ſubjefs, and the invaſion in eighty 
eight by the Spaniſh. Aﬀer lightly tracing Popery 
from earlier times he begins with the Dutch war in 
1665, but dwells moſt upon the proceedings at home 
from November 1675 to July 1677. He relates the 
occaſion of the Dutch war ; and ſhews that the Papiſts, 
and the French in particular were the true ſprings of 
all our counſels, He deſcribes Popery in very ſtrong 


terms, and tells us (26), that “ it is ſuch a thing as (26) An Acorn 


| bag Groth of 
oper y Se. in 
the State Tracks, 


cannot, but for want of a word to exprels it, be call. 
ed a Religion; nor is it to be mentioned with that 
5 civility, which is otherwiſe decent to be uſed, in 
„ ſpeaking of the differences of human opinion about 
divine matters, Were it either open Judaiſm, or 
plain Turkery, or honeſt Paganiſm, there is yet a 
certain bona fides in the moſt extravagant belief, and 
the ſincerity of an erroneous Profeſſion may render 
it more pardonable. But this is a compound of all 
« the three, an extract of whatſoever is moſt ridicu- 
* lous and impious in them, incorporated with more 
«« peculiar abſurdities of its own, in which thoſe were 
* deficient ; and all this deliberately contrived, know- 
«« ingly carried on, by the bold impoſture of Prieſts 


pag. 70. edit. 
1689. 


under the name of Chriſtianity, &c.” V. Miſcel. 


lanecus Poems. London 1681 in fol. To which is 
prefixed this advertiſement to the reader: Theſe are 
* to certify every ingenious reader, that all theſe 
«« poems, as alſo the other things in this book con- 
*« tained, are printed according to the exact copies 
„of my late dear huſband, under his own hand-wri- 
ting, being found ſince his death among his other 
«« papers. Witneſs my hand this 15th day of Octo- 
«© ber, 1680. Mary MarveLL.” But Mr. Tho- 


mas Cooke tells us (27), that theſe were publiſhed with (25) Life of He- 


drew Marve 


Ejq; page 36. 


no other but a mercenary view, and indeed not at all to 
the honour of the deceaſed, by a woman, with whom be 
lodged, «who hoped by this ſtratagem to ſhare in what be 
left bebind him. He was never married. And the 


ſame gentleman obſerves in another place (28), that in (28) In the re 


the edition in 1681 are ſuch groſs errors, eſpecially in ace. 


* 
37* 


(1)1 


M AR 
Church of St. Giles in the Fields, where he was interred ; for which an epitaph [F] was 
compoſed by ſome able hand; but the Miniſter of that Church forbid both the inſcrip- 

/+) Ibid. pag- 36, tion and monument to be placed there (c). Mr. Wood tells us (7), that in his converſation 

57. he was very modeſt, and of few words; and Mr. Tho. Cooke obſerves (m), that he was (=) Tig, page 

(1) Uti ſupra. very reſerved among thoſe whom he did not well know, but a moſt delightful and im- 37* 


proving companion among his friends, He was always very temperate, and of a healthful 
and ſtrong conſtitution to the laſt, 


the Latin, as make ſeveral lines unintelligible; and * With unalterable Readineſs in the ways of virtue, 
that in the volumes of Poems on affairs of State, the * He became the ornament and example of his age, 
ſame miſtakes are as frequent ; and 1n thoſe ſome pieces ** Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all, 
are attributed to our author, which he never wrote, «« 'Tho' imitated, alas! by few ; 

as are alſo in the folio edition of 1681. Moſt of his And ſcarce parallelled by any. 
poems printed in Dryden's Miſcellanies are ſo imperſect, gut a tombſtone can neither contain his character, 
that whole ſtanzas are omitted in many places. Theſe Nor is Marble neceſſary to tranſmit it to poſterity. 
Mr. Cooke has reſtored in his edition of the works It is ingraved in the minds of this generation, 
Andrew Marvell Efq; printed at London 1726 in two And will be always legible in his inimitable writings, 
volumes, and corrected ſuch faults, as in either of the «« Nevertheleſs 
former editions obſcure the ſenſe, and ſome from ori- He having ſerved near ao years ſucceſſivelyinParliamen: 
ginal manuſcripts. Great care has been likewiſe taken And that with ſuch wiſdom, dexterity, integrity & courage, 


by him to retrench ſuch pieces, as he was ſure not to As became a true patriot, 
be genuine. The town of Xingſton upon Hull, 
[F] An Epitaph.) It is as follows: « From whence he was conſtantiy deputed to that Aſſembly, 


Lamenting in his death the public loſs, 


40 : "OR, 1 
« Near this place Have erected this W own grief and gratitude 


„Lieth the body of Andrew Marvell Eſq; « He died in the cSth f hi 
>. year of his age, 
Bt. A man fo endowed by nature, « On the 16th as of Auguſt 1678. 
So improved by education, ſtudy, and travel, 1% Heu fragile humanum Genus ! hen terreſtria vana ! 
ak... conſummated by — and learning 5 Heu quem ſpectatum continet Urna wt ” 
That joining the moſt peculiar graces of wit T 
« With a ſingular penetration and ſtrength of 7 x 


* And exerciſing all theſe in the whole courſe of his life 
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MARULLUS (MARK) a native of Spalato in Dalmatia, lived about the beginning of Greez. 
the fixteenth Century, as Moreri obſerves in his Dictionary. This author has given a 49; «rſs. His 


{s) See the re- wrong title to one of Marullus's books (a). It is a Latin performance, and has been tranſ- Eeitomizers bare 


—— a . 


CENT VIII, a 
| fault of the ſame 
[4] The French tranſlator took a flep, whith for its flitutione lib. 6, per exempla ex weteri nowogue Teftamen- nature of Rive- 
fingularity deſerves to be taken notice .] Martin Delrio to collecta, ex authoribus quogue D. Hieronymo Presby- *** * 
is my author. This Jeſuite having found fault with tero, Gregorio Pont. Max. Euſebio Cæſarienſi, Fo. 
Bodin, who ſays it is lawful for a Judge to lye, in Caffiano nonnullifque aliis qui vitas conſeripſere ſanctorum, ; 
order to extort the truth from criminals, adds, that Ma- &4igefia per capita ſive locos communes 70 (2). Mirzus {ep * 
rullus was of the ſame ſentiment with Bodin; but that has abridged this too much; be ſays no more than, wks” FIN OE 
the author of the French tranſlation of Marullus's book Scrip/it libros ſex exemplorum, hoc eft diclorum fuctorum- 
had corrected that wicked doctrine. He ſuppoſes that que memerabilium (3); and yet Moreri found this too (3) Aub. Mirzens, 
Marullus taught quite the contrary principle, and he ac- long, for he has retained only /ib. 6. exemplorum. 4 SJ”. 32 
commodates him with a confutation of Bodin's opinion. His Printers by tranſpofing the Cyphers give us an 58 9. 
Fuit in ſententia Bodini M. Marulus lib. 4. de Inſtit. edition of Marullus's works of the year 1610, which 
bene vivendi cap. 4. Sed errore animadverſo ejus inter- according to Mirzus is of the year 1601. To con- 
pres Gallicus plane contrariam Marulo ſentemiam tribuit ; clude, Naudzus, who wrote a diſſertation to prove that 
& multas paginas, que non ſunt Maruli, Marulo inſe- a Phyſician may lawfully tell his patient a great many 
ruit, diftorum ipſorum Maruli confutationem pro Maruli lies, has not forgot to quote our Marullus, who has 
diftis continentes; quam bono exemple & prudenter ipſe maintained that one, who lies for the good of the repub- a 
(% Martinus viderit (1). Tranſlators have ſo often exceeded their lick, or for the glory of God, does an act of remark- (4) Long Py 1 
Delrio, Diſguifit. Privileges, that it is an unhappineſs not to be able to able prudence and ſingular piety. Marullus Spalatenſs: „ L - . 
— — 3* read the originals. It is running a perpetual riſque /ib. 4. memor. c. 4. ob Reipublicq bonum vel majorem pag. 150. edit. 1 
walk. 74s 10, of being impoſed upon, Geſner marks the title of that Dei gloriam mentiri, fore ſumme pietatis ingentiſque pru- Genev. 1647. 4 
book of Marullus's as follows: De religioſe vivendi in- dentiæ contendit (4). Wicked Morals ! 


mark. lated into French, and ſome other languages (0). The French Tranſlator took a ſtep, See — the 1 
0% Into Svaniſh which for its ſingularity, deſerves to be taken notice of [4]. Geſner confounds this Ma- Df er nd 1 
ind High Patch. rullus with the Poet Marullus (c). cle of INNO- (3 


MARULLUS, a Poet of Calabria in the fifth Century, came to Padua to wait upon | 
Attila, after that King of the Huns had opened himſelf a paſſage into Italy by the taking | | 
of Aquileia, and had deſtroyed or ſubdued all that came in his way. Our Poet expected 
an ample reward for the flatteries with which he had filled his Panegyric upon Attila; 
but when that Prince was informed by his interpreters, that the Poem which Marullus 
had recited deduced his origin from heaven, and ſtiled him a God, he ordered both the 


ia Aue. ſuch a piece of ſeverity might hinder other authors from writing his pra 
MARULLUS (MICHAEL TARCHANIOTIS) [A] retired into Italy after the 
Turks had taken Conſtantinople, where he was born, It was not owing to his zeal for 
the 


LA] TaxcuanioT1s.] I take this to have been the chael Tarchaniotis, his grand-father by the mother's 
ſurname of his mother's family; for in the firſt book ſide, together with that of Euphroſyne Tarchaniotis 
of his Epigrams, we meet with the Epitaph of Mi- his mother; and in the thirtieth book we find that of 


| Paul 
Vor. VII, 66 
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te) Jovius, is the Chriſtian Religion that he abandoned his country, for his ſentiments in religious mat- 
7 ters were far enough from being orthodox [B]. It was to be ſure the fear of Navery, or 
Ile alere 4%. a deſire to ſhun the bitter vexation of ſeeing and hearing the inſults of an inſol-nt conque- 
Lite Leeres, ror, which made him leave Greece. In Italy he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of arms [C], 
lib. 2. and ſerved in the Troops of Horſe under the command of Nicolas Ralla (a) a Lacedæ- 
(b) Jovius, ibid. monian. He Joined the two profeſſions of letters and arms, and would be no leſs a Poet 
0% Jul. Cz#fir. than a Soldier; and as he ſuſpected that it would not be thought very extraordinary that 
1 he ſhould be able to write Greek verſes, he applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of 
Joſeph. Scaliger, Latin Poetry, and acquired a good deal of reputation by his ſucceſs in it (%). His Latin 
E Catul. Epi. verſes conſiſted of four books of Epigrams, and as many of Hymns. He had begun a 
5 Poem upon the education of a Prince, which he did not finiſh. As much of it as was 
2 7 found amongſt his papers was publifhed along with his Epigrams and Hymns. This 
lib, 3 „ Whole collection has paſſed through ſeveral editions. The Critics are divided about his 
1 Poems. Some of them, ſuch as the two Scaligers (c), find great fault with them. 


Jovius, Elog. cap Other writers have beſtowed a great deal of praiſes upon Marullus (d). He created 


— — * himſelf a great many enemies for having taken too much liberty in cenſuring the antient 
ibid. Picrius Va- Latin Poets (e). Floridus Sabinus undertook their defence, and uſed him hardly. Poli— 
i tian had a violent diſpute with him upon the ſame ſubject (/). I ſhall take another op- 
rate, portunity (g) to ſpeak of the marriage of Marullus with the learned Alexandra Scala, 
(% See Crinitus, But this is the proper place to obſerve that he was a perſon of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, and 


de bene Pi never found a fixed reſidence either for his body or his ſtudies [D]). The other learned 


flina, lib. 23. cap» 


. men of that time mounted to fame by the way of tranſlation; this was a drudgery which 
he 
Paul Tarchaniotis his mother's brother. As to his Ultoreſque deos jurata in bella tralubat, 
Grandfather by his father's ſide, whoſe Epitaph Si mods ſunt cure juſque piumęue deis, 
we find a few pages afterwards, his name was Philip Sed neque fas, neque jura devs mortalia tangint, 
Marullus. One of the four learned Greeks, who fled Et rapit arbitris fors fera cunta ſus. 
for refuge to France under the reign of Charles the 7th Nam quid priſca fides jugut, pietaſque Pelaſgos ? 
with recommendations from Philelphus to Guillaume Nempe jacent null» damna levante dev. 
des Urſins Chancellor of France, was named Nico- Aſpice Bizanti quondam gratiſſima divis 
(1) Guillet's Liſe las Tarchaniotis (1). Mania, Roman mobile gentis opus. 
of Mabonct It, [B] His ſentiments in religious matters <vere far Hac quoque jampridem hoſlili data prada furori fl, 
, O20 enough from being orthodox.) We are informed of this Sala que de tanta gloria gente manet (7). 
* by Leander Alberti (2), who makes this obſervation 


by the way, in ſpeaking of the River in which Ma- [C] He applied himſelf to the profeſſion of Arms. 
(>) Deſcript, Ital, rullus was drowned: Flumen Cæcina Marulli Bizan- The author of the Anecdotes of Florence (8) ſays, that 
pag. 44+ tini viri docti, ſed de Chriſtiana pietate haud ſan? ſentien- Marullus came from Greece into Italy in a body of 
its, interituilluſtratum. ** i.e, The River Cæcina, re- Cuiraſhers. This is poſſible enough: but Jovias whom 
„ markable for the fate of Marullus of Conſtantinople, this Author has followed the molt, in what relates to 
** a man of learning, but by no means of ſound princi- the learned men of thoſe days, ſays no ſuch thing. His 
*« ples as a Chriſtian.” The author of ſome curious notes words are : Inter alarics (a] equites deſcriptus, Nicolas 
upon Sannazarius makes uſe of two arguments againſt Ralla Spartano duce, in alia militavit. 1 cannot think 
thoſe, who pretended that Marullus was aſſiſted in wri- that eques a/arias ſhould be tranſlated a cuira//ier. 
ting his Hymns by Franciſcus Pico. The firſt is, that | | 
Pico applied himlelf ſo much to the ſtudy of Chriſ- (=) If it is Certain that Jovius wrote alarias with- 
tian divinity, that it is not at all probable that he gave out any mark of abbreviation in the manuſcripts, a/a- 
himſelf the leaſt concern about politeneſs of ityle ; and vii eguites would, in my judgment, be the /ight-armed 
the ſecond, that there does not appear one trace of Horſe, and not the Cuirafliers ; the light cavalry be- 
Chriſtianity in the hymns of Marullus. In Hymns ing, if I may ſay fo, the wings, alæ, in compariſon with 
adjutum fuiſſe a Foann. Franciſco Pico erant qui afſere- the reſt. But perhaps inſtead of alarius equites, the 
rent Lylii Gyraldi atate, quod tamen mihi neutiquam true reading is Alabuſtarius equites, the croſs-bow-men, 
weri/emile fit, cum conflet Pico tanto ſtudio incubuiſſe ſuch as were the Albanois cavalry in thoſe days, ſince 
Chriftiane Theologia, ut omnem prorſus ftyli atque elocu- known in France by the name of Eftradiors, R EM. 
tionis ornatum neglexifſe merito videri paſit. Marullum CRI r.] 
vero ſi legas, nec volam, nec veſtigium hominis Chriſtiani 
(3) Net. ad invenias (3). This to me appears to be good reaſoning. [D] He was a perſon of a reſtleſs poſition, and ne- 
r Pierius Valerianus tells us, that this Poet blaſphemed wer found a fixed reſidence either for bis body or his flu 
1689. See allo terribly while he was a dying. -Ferunt illum primo dies.] I ſhall quote two Authors for this. Inguieto in- 
pag. 201. ftatim caſu vebementer eæcanduiſſi, utque erat ire impa- genio nullibi ſedem ftabilem nactus, in curſum ſtudiorum 
| tiens convitia & maledicla in ſuperos detorfifſe (4). ac itinerum ſemper fuit (g). Nullius unquam Principis 
(4) "ere 2 1. e. * They ſay that when he firſt fell, he burſt out /beralitate ita adjutus, ut in literarum otium ſe conferre 
e „ * into a violent rage, and as he had no command of poſer. 7. e.“ He never was ſo happy in the liberality 
his paſſion, diſcharged a thouſand reproaches and ** of any great perſon, as to be able to enjoy the 
«© curſes againſt Heaven.” The Poems of Marullus * leiſure which the purſuit of learning requires (10).” 
would have been tolerable in Eraſmus's opinion, if they I know not whether the tellimony of Crinitus may 
had been leſs ſtuffed with Paganiſm. This author fays be put in the balance againſt theſe. Here it is; 


in his Ciceraniauus, Marulli pauca legi, tolerabilia J. the reader may conſider it as he pleaſes: 
minus haberent paganitatis, This air of Heatheniſm 


2» Pag. Nt. 70s 


was not the worſt thing about Marullus. His impie- Et gradum _ 
ties are much more to be condemned ; it was doubt- Placuit ad urbem flectere, 
leſs owing to this turn, that he admired Lucretius ſo Dua nofter Medices Pieridum partns 
much, that he made a new edition of his Poem, and Marulle hoſpitium dulce tibi exhibet. 
z) Gyrald. Dia- endeavoured to imitate him (5), and uſed to ſay that Ac te perpetuis muneribus fovens 
=> my elt the re{t of the Poets were only to be read, but Virgil Phabum non patitur tela reſumere 
FR On: and Lucretius were to be got by heart (6). His edi- Laurens Camenarum decus (11). 


(6) Crinitus, de tion of Lucretius is ſeverely laſhed in Joſeph Scali- 


_— 2 ger's notes upon Catullus. Here is a proof of the im- So that Marullus it ſeems had a good patron in Lau- 


: pious boldneſs with which he blaſphemed Heaven, rence de Medicis. Crinitus has praiſed our poet highly. 
| | See particularly his Nænia di obitu Poets Marulli. 


At pia pro patria, pro diis, ariſſue tuendis, 
duduergs Letium dux caput arma tibi. 


(7) Pail: er 

Greorum mum; 
fawins, cum Peli. 
tian tus gent 


E 
Inpentis nfefto 
dic "Wh 
mated ent hm: 
epiftolis lites ev. 
tenderat, ovine 
erat, Jovins, 


Eleg. ca. 28. 


'g) In the article 
ot SCALA, 


(7) Marull:s, 
F pro: m Ib. 1, 
pag. m. 16, 1. 


6) Pag. 179. 
The Printers, 
who have miſe- 
rably mangled 
the proper names 
in thi: work, have 
put Marcilius in- 
ſtcad of Marul- 
lus; and in pag- 
161. Trachamoutis 
inſtead of 7 ar- 
chanict is. 


(9) Jov. in Elog: 
cap 28. 


(10) Pier. Val. 
de Infet, Litters 
lib. 2. 


(12) Crinite*, 
lib. 2. Pocmal, 
Page m. 846. 
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b 28. 


„bees, Ele, he deſpiſed (0) [E], either becauſe he conſidered it as too mean or too hazardous a taſk; 
cap and he was engaged in a work of greater importance at the time when he loſt his life in 


a river in Tuſcany [], making his exit from this world with a thouſand blaſphemies 
againſt heaven. This happened in the year 1500 [G]. I have read in a book that has 
been but a ſhort time publiſhed, that this misfortune had been foretold to him a long time 
before it happened; but the author, whoſe teſtimony is quoted for this, ſays no ſuch 


thing A]. 


[E] He deſpiſed the drudgery of tranſlating.) Varil- 
112) Aead. d las (12) afſerts, that Laurence de Medicis conjured 
Fr-ce, page  Marullus, by Leiters which are flill extant, to tranſlate 
179% Plutarch's moral works; but ** that Marullus had fo 
«« great an averſion to that kind of drudgery, which 
% obliged him, as he ſaid, to become a flave to the 
« ſentiments of another, that it was impoſſible for him 

to get to the end of the firſt page.“ 

[FJ He It his life in à river iu Tuſcany.) It is 
that which runs by Volaterra, and was called by the 
antients Cæcina, which name it {till retains according 
to what Cluvier and Baudrand fay : ſo that I cannot 
comprehend how Pierius Valerianus comes to ſay, that 

1%) Dum Si- its modern name is Sicla (13), or why Varillas calls it 
c/am gat elim Cen the river of Volaterra (14). Jovius ſays that it was 
Pi 4 wag more ſwelled than uſual upon the day on which Marul- 
11:1, Irfe/ic, lus was drowned in it (15): but Valerianus fays quite 
r the contrary ; and as he enters more into the particulars 
than the other, he deſerves better to be credited ; one 
(14) Arecd. pag. fees that he had examined the circumſtances, Marul- 
179- lus, ſays he, perceiving that his horſe had plunged in 
(1:) Cocina an- his fore feet in ſuch a manner, that he could not diſen- 
vis flies inflatior gage them again, fell into a paſſion, and gave him the 
te g, ſpur; but both himſelf and his horſe tumbled, and as his 
2 leg was engaged under the horſe's belly, there needed 
ter abripu't, Jo- ' . : . . 
vin, Eig. cp. but little water to ſtifle him. Fluvium wel exigua tunc 
28. agua fluentem ingreſſus, five equum potaturus five alia de 
canſa tantillum immoratus, ſenſit equum anterioribus pe- 
dibus ita in arenas alvei ſemper infidi voraginoſas abſor- 
beri ut emergere inde non pofſet . . . . modica admodum 
(16) Pier. Valer, ejus profluentis agua ſufficatus interiit (16). The liberty 
4. Litter, Iſl. which Varillas takes in paraphraſing what he borrows 
* from other writers, was at this juncture ſomewhat un- 
ſeaſonable. He tranſlates the /o/izo inflatior of Jovius 
into les pluies avoient extraordinairement enfle la riviere, 
7. e. The river was extraordinarily ſwelled with the 
*.rains ;” and for all that according to his account 
Marullus forded it. Then he muſt have been 
drunk or mad will one ſay; the adverb extraord:- 
narily determines that upon this occaſion. But let us 
not make too much haſte; I remember to have met 
with a work of Lancelot di Perugia's, in which he 
tells us that the country people adviſed our Marullus 
not to paſs the river, becauſe it was ſwelled with the 
rains which had fallen in the night time. He anſwer- 
ed that he had Mars to fear, and not Neptune. He 
(17) Too preat a depended upon the Aftrologers (17), who had caſt his 
conhidence in nativity, and who had told him that the danger which 
22 he had to apprehend lay in arms, and that he ſhould 
25 So abr do well not to go to the wars (18). Volaterranus ob- 
hardineſs as mad- ſerves that Marullus, who had lodged at his houſe, 


— or drunken- had left him the fame day upon which he was drown- 


JO ed : that Author makes honourable mention of him. 
(13) Den Secon- Fo. Jovinianus Pontanus diſcipulum habuit Marullum 
8 q Conſtantinoplitanum hoſpitcm meum, qui eodem die quo 
* 96 & me Volaterris diſceſit in amne Cecina ſubmerſus eſt, 
book inticled, Dir acris cum ingenii tum judicii (19). Voſſius, in 
Chi Pindsvina } his Treatiſe upon the Latin Poets, afferts that he 
2 „loft his life upon the 15th of June 1511 (200. I 
6. 7,31 believe this miſtake is originally owing to his hav- 
Paul. NN i, ing in too great a hurry read the paſſage in Jovius, 
in which the day of Marullus's death is marked in this 

(19) Volat. ib, manner: Eo die guo Ludewvicus Sfortia captus ut ferrato 
ert wwe in Carcere miſer expiraret in ulteriorem Galliam eſ per- 
ma dutus. One, who does not conſider this narrowly es 
(25) Haan nough, might eafily confound the day upon which 
1. Kal Jul, Lewis Sforza was taken with that of his death; and 
An 1411, as his death happened in the year 1511, one might 
(21) Labbe, conclude that our Poet died alſo in the year 1511. 
C9117), Fran Lewis Sforza was taken upon the 7th of April 1500 
1 (21). Mr. Baillet (22) has followed the Chronology 
(22) Fogencus of Voflius within a day. | 
„r nom. (E] This happened in the year 1 $09.1 The events, 
"FM with which Jovius diſtinguiſhes that year, leave no 
room to doubt that it was the laſt of the 15th Cen- 

wy, See the foregoing remark towards the end. 


MARY 


Dom Pierre de St. Romuald is not above half a Cen- 
tury miltaken in his reckoning. Hear what he fays 
under the year 1545. - Michael Marullus a native 
„of Conſtantinople, who wrote very elegantly in 
« Latin Verſe, in imitation of Tibullus and Catulus, 
e and had ſerved the Emperor Maximilian in quali- 
„ty of Captain, was drowned in Tuſcany ; a Latin 
Poet lamenting his fate in his Epitaph, concludes it 
* with ſay ing, chat if he muſl needs have loſt his life by 
Water, 


* Mergier Amio flumint deb uerat, 
A way of ſpeaking which the late Monſieur de Bal- 


* z1c would not allow of (25).” (23) St. Romu- 
Sandius has refuted Voſhus by this argument, that 14. 4%, de 


Pontanus, who died in the year 1503, or 1505, wrote Threjor. Chron, 


Verſes upon the death of Marullus. He cbſerves 4g, 6m 


200. See Br zac, 


that ſome have fixed Marullus's death upon the 16th Soc-are Chrer, 

of May 1466, which he diſproves by the Epigrams pag. m. 228, 

of this Poet againſt Innocent VIII, and upon the 

death of Theodore de Gaza, and of John Picus Miran- 

dula. Pope Innocent filled the pontifical chair from 

the year 1484 to the year 1492. Gaza died in the 

year 1478, and Mirandula in the year 1494. So that 

Sandius's proofs are very good. He with good reaſon 

rejects the opinion of thoſe, who ſay that Marullus 

flouriſhed in the year 1520 (24). (24) 233 
[H] I have read in a Book that has been but a ſhort |, 11 _ 

time publiſhed, that this misfortune had been foretold to 225, 

3 but the Author, whoſe teſtimony is quoted 

for this, ſays no ſuch thing.) In order to determine 

this queſtion, we need only compare the paſſage in this 

modern writer, with the words of Pierius Valerianus 

his Author. Suffecatus eft Marullus in Tuſte amne Ce- 

cina fallente equum weſtigio. Miſcrabile id leti genus 

multis annis ipfi prædictum fuiſſe, indegue ſemper 

aquas timuiſſe, auttor eft Pierius Valeriauus in Diabgis 

de literatorum infelicitate, gui rti veritatem ignorare 

non poterat, ipſamque adeo carmine quadam ſur, mults 

ante Marulli mortem pofteritati palam fecerat (25) i. e. (25) Not. ad 


waged 1 dos . 
Marullus was drowned in Cecina a river in Tuſcany, 7, Eleg 


pig. 191. edit. 


* by his horſe's tumbling. Which tragical fate was Amitel. 1689. 


«« foretold to him many years before it happened, and 
« from the time of that prediction he was always a- 
% fraid of water, as Pierius Valerianus tells us in his 
« Dialogues upon the unhappineſs of men of Letters. 
* His Author muſt have known the truth of this fact, 
«*« which he publiſhed accordingly in a poem of his a 
long time before Marullus's death.” According to 
this narration, here is a prediction, which was not like 
thoſe that are ſo frequent, made after the event, but 


_ publiſhed long before it: it would therefore have ſome 


weight, if the fact was true, But we ſhall preſently 

ſee that Valerianus makes no mention of this predic- 

tion, and that thoſe Verſes of his were wrote after 

Marullus's unhappy fate. I have already quoted (26) (25) Quotati- 

a long paſſage in his Literator Infortun. which concludes on (1. 

with agua /uffecatus interiit, The words immediately 

following are theſe: Verum igitur fuit, gucd meus Pierius 

jam tum puer de Marullo cecinit. CAT. Quidnam ? 

ilud muſici recita obſecro, quoniam libenter ejus cantilenas 

auſculto. i. e. It was therefore true what my Pie- 

«« rius, while he was yet a boy, ſung of Marullus. 

« Car. What was it? I beg you will tavour me with 

his ſong, for I delight to hear any poetical produc- 

„tion of his,” Here he recites thoſe verſes of Pie- 

rius's, ſome upon this thought, that Marullus had no 

occaſion to be concerned at his dying by water. The 

fear which he imputes to him, relates only to the very 

time, when his horſe fell under him in the Cecina, 

But, may we ſay, Pierius was very young when he 

wrote thoſe Verſes, jam tum puer; he muſt therefore 

have wrote them betoie the year 1500 ; for according to 

Thuanus he died in the year 15 50, the 83d of his age. ( wh = 3 | 
x ; , » . | *. qo - Lu Heri 

I anſwer * Thuanus is miſtaken. Imperialis (27) 9 
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MARY, the Egyptian, a famous proſtitute, and as famous a convert. When ſhe 
2 had reached her twelfth year ſhe left her father's houſe, and went to Alexandria, There 


Petit. Puy, in bis ſhe paſſed twenty ſeven years in all the irregularities of a lewd life, after which ſhe went 


—_— Jeruſalem to continue the ſame courſes ; but an inviſible power having hindered her 
= Af bang from entering the temple upon the day of the Exaltation of the holy Croſs, ſhe felt a re- 


printed at Paris morſe, which obliged her to 3 herſelf before an image of the holy Virgin, and 


folio, . . : 
Ad. (where to Promiſe to renounce her debaucheries. After which ſhe entered the temple, and after 


be queen Sopro having adored the Croſs, ſhe demanded of the holy Virgin what ſhe ſhould do to pleaſe 
Jerusalem, Nice- God, Whereupon ſhe heard a voice which ordered her to go into the deſart. She obey- 


1 Calixtus, eq, and did penance there forty ſeven years without ſeeing a human face, She was ſerved 
of his Hiſtory, © by the Angels the thirty laſt of thoſe years. The author (a) who furniſhes me with this 


S. John 01 9*” article, makes no mention of the fare, which ſhe offered the waterman who had carried 


third Oratin her over [A]. The Confeſſion of Sancy has too much abridged the Life of this 
OY and Lady [BJ. It is in the chapter, in which there is a fraud relating to St. Dominick and 
r 33 one Mary a Nun [C]. Upon account of that name, my remark will not be quite fo 
much 


tells us that Pierius died in the year 1558 in his giſt “ Legendary poets have fince told us how by her en- 
year. According to which account he was only 23 „ chanting arts, ſhe made a great many people of 
when Marullus died. Now we do not want examples, good families fell their eſtates for her; and a great 
in Authors who wrote pure Latin, where puer has © many deſperate people cut their throats for mere 
been applied to perſons of that age; and however that jealouſy of her, and as for her, ſhe was no ſooner 
be, Pierius's Verſes were not writ before the death of ** tired of that life than we ſee her canonized.” This 
Marullus. author's omiſſion with regard to St. Mary the Egyp- 

[4] The fare which he offered the watermtn who had tian, and of St. Magdalen, is unpardonable ; for he 
carried ber over.] 2 no money to pay for her ſuppoſes that theſe two proſtitutes were raiſed directly 
paſſage, the offered them her body to uſe it at their from the company of debauchees to the rank of cano- 
diſcretion. It was this that made the celebrated Peter nized Saints, and by that ſuppoſition he pretends to 
de Moulin fay, that the authors of Legends had been prove, that legendary hiſtory 1s very capable of giving 
void of all manter of judgment, and that they had looſe reins to thoſe Ladies, who have an exorbitant 
purſued the fame conduct as if their deſign had been for the converſation of men. But to deal fairly, 
to turn the ſaints of whom they make mention into he ought to have taken notice of the long penitence of 
ridicule. Vita, ſanforum fic deſeripſerunt pontificii, thoſe two Saints; but as that would have taken off 
7 propeſitum * eos differre populo, & exſibi- from the pleaſantry of the objection, which he had a 

ndos proponere. Mariam Epgyptiam perhibent, cum non mind to make againſt Legendaries, he thought it was 
haberet unde naulum ſolveret, woluiſſe facere nautis cor- better to paſs it in ſilence, or even to deny the truth of 


poris ſcis copiam, ut quod non haberet in ere lueret in it (3). We may learn from hence, that of all authors, (3) As D'Au- 
(i) Petrus Mo- corpore (1). You will eaſily believe me when I declare, the readers ought to be moſt upon their —_ againſt bigne does in 
n 


linzus, in Hy- that I am not of the party of the Legendaries ; but I fatyrical ones. Theſe are they who reaſon the wor 


ſt theſe words. Sbe 


was no ſconer ti- 


Pfraſpiſie adver- cannot help ſaying that a judicious writer might have of any, and who are the moſt apt to communicate a red of that life 


ſus Sylveflrum 


Petrim Sanftum, related what du Moulin alledges as a proof of want of certain pleaſure, which prevents our examining where- can we (ee ler 
pag «46, , xg” wo for if it was true that Mary the Egyp- in the fallacy of their reaſoning conſiſts. Let us re- canmzed, 


an offered to proſtitute herſelf to the watermen in member in the mean time, that though they may diſ- 
payment of what ſhe owed them, and inſtead of ſome- B with ſeveral of the rules of logick, they ought to 
thing that her empty pocket could not furniſh, I can- quite as much ſubject as grave authors to the laws 


not ſee for what reaſon an hiſtorian ought to have ſup- of reaſoning (4). | (4) See the article 
preſſed it. Is it not very proper to 2 the mercy of [C] In which there is a fraud relating to St. Domi- — oy 
1 * 


God and the efficacy of his ſpirit in a ſtrong light? nici, and one Mary a Nun. ] I make this remark upon 
The more enormous the irregularities of a debavched no other account than to ſet in a ſtronger light, what 
ſon have been, the more ought we to admire at I have juſt been ſaying : for which reaſon it ought not 

is converſion, and the long auſterities of his repentance. to be condemned under the pretence, that it ſeems tao 
Thus an exact diſcernment does not oblige an author, foreign to the preſent ſubject. D'Aubigne puts the 
to paſs in ſilence the ſingular circumſtances of the De- following words into Sancy's mouth. When I was a 
baucheries of a convert. Beſides, in this reſpect one Huguenot, nothing appeared more ridiculous to me than the 
cannot reproach the Legendaries with having ſhocked Legend of Friar Jocopon. There is a book in our cuſte- 
probability; for thoſe creatures, who, as Tertullian 4, upon which 1 have made ſome entertaining notes; ſuch 
calls them, are the victims of the publick uncleanneſs, as how be cauſed a brother of his own to confeſi by dumb- 
are ſometimes reduced to the laſt farthing, or at lealt ſew. Madam de Villeroy aſked by what Fs he con- 
they rather chooſe to reſign their bodies to the plea- feed his amorous interviews : and ſhe had the ſame 
ſure of a creditor, than pay their debts in dry mo- curiofity to know the Greek name of that ſoft oil, which 
ne St. Dominick ſcattered between the thighs of a Nun, 


life of this Lady.) D' Aubigne's words are as fol- bigne gives a falſe account of the Legend (a), in order 
(3) 22 Ca- low (2) : ** The Legend of the Saints is the garden to give it a more diverting air: now I have no no- 
rbaligue 4+ .. of the ſoul . . . This garden contains herbs which tion that the laws of raillery, or even thoſe of fatyr, 
y2g- m. 329, © At leaſt appeaſe, if they do not make a perſect cure. allow ſuch a liberty. The 1 * of St. Dominick 

A fine gentleman, who accommodates himſelf to (6) has it thus; a Nun, in a 

«+ theſe times, knows what the peaſants mean by the that he entered her apartment with two Friars, and 

«« word rob. If he cannot find in his heart to change pulled out from under his robe an ointment of a very 


his life, he has no more to do but turn over to the delicious ſmell, with which he anointed her leg, call- 
end book, ing it the ſign of charity. Maria ſanfimonialis in 
where he will find an inſtance of a Knight, who Extafi rapta vidit Dominicum cum duobus fratribus ante 
** robbed both rich and poor without pity, and was lectum ejus intrantem, gui de ſub cappa unguentum mire 
** acquitted for ſaying once a day an Ave Maria; and fragrantie proferens, tibiam ejus inunxit, quam unctio- 


chapter of the Annunciation in the 


y. 

L) The confeſſion of Sancy has too much abridged the calling it the oil of love (5). It is certain that D'Au- ( 222 
onferjion 

cy, Iv. 1. chaps 


2, pag · 328. 


t of extaſy, imagined (6) In 7c 
de Þ cragine 


as for the ſoldiers of theſe times, it is their common nem dilefionis efſe fignum dixit (7). What Falſifica- (7) Jacob. & 


oragine, 17 A 


practice. If a lady about court cannot find in her tions do we find in cumparing theſe words with thoſe 


heart to renounce a grand, catholick and univerſal of the confeſſion of Sancy ? The Legend by no means 


rea Legenda, 
Rivetum, 1 


op 


piece of debauchery ; cannot ſhe comfort herſelſ upon ſays that St. Dominick had applied an ointment to tigat. Notarin 
the example of St. Mary the Zgyptian, who from the Nun's leg; it ſays no more than that the Nun in in EP. Mal- 


J, the time that ſhe was twelve to the time that her an extaſy imagined ſhe ſaw the Saint, and that he rub- "</ 2 _ 


7. Oper. tom 3. 
pag: 577, 


«« charms were gone, never refuſed any man? And bed the ointment upon her leg. So that it was no o- 


have not we the example of St. Magdalen, who was ther than a dream or a viſion. To make the worſt of 
< no leſs celebrated by the ancient Chronicles? The it, ought not D'Aubigny to have Ruck by the w. 
| 3 1 5 ak 


(8) 
Hy 
ain 
far 


(n 


272 


| 


le 


quel above, in 


MAR 


489 


much out of its place: but as it is further deſigned to correct the ill-natured propenſity 
which people have to give too much credit to ſatyrical writers [D], I hope the reader 
will pardon whatever may be irregular in introducing it here. 


Was it fait to corrupt the text, and put that falſe 
gloſs upon it of his ſcattering a light oil between 
the thighs? If he had been ſpeaking of the trunk of 
a tree, the miſtake would have been of no conſequence ; 
a little nearer to or a little further from the earth would 
have made no difference, but in ſuch a ſubje& as this 
the difference is very great. Du Moulin, in his anſwer 
to Petra Sancta, promiſes to ſpeak elſewhere of this 
unction of St. Dominick's. De Dominico confricante 
g\ Molinzus, in femur puelle unguento amoris fuo loco agetur (8). I can- 


HyprraſÞiſte; not tell whether he was as good as his word; but his 
av. no rg brother-in-law Rivetus, in his reply to the ſame ſe- 
tam, page 47* 


ſuite, kept literally to the text of the Legend : he ob- 
ſerves that this anointing of the leg was no other than 
a dream, and at the ſame time declares that thoſe ex- 
tatick viſions were ridicalous, and deſerved to be ſuſ- 
pected. Eaſes ills monialium, que monachos SOM N1- 
ANT ingredientes & earum ungentes tibias unguento di- 
(9) Rivet» Oper. eijonis de ſub cappa, & ridicule ſunt & ſuſpectæ (9). 
tem. 3. Pag. 57 Tt is upon this account, he alledges, that Du Moulin 
raiſed the laugh, and not merely upon the uſe of unc- 

tions in the caſe of diſeaſes, which was practiſed by the 

(io) Idem, ibid. Apoſtles (10). Accuſat Molinzum, quod riſerit Domi- 
nicum /anantem mulierem oleo, & Franciſcum aviculis 

concionantem. Primim illud non potuit ſimpliciter irride- 

re Molinæus, qui noverat initio Chriſtianiſmi Apoſtolos 

unxiſſe gros ales, & ſanaſſe, Marc. 7. Sed rifit & me- 

ritd, quod in Legenda Dominici legitur, quod Maria 

(11) See the Se- Sanctimonialis, &c (11). Obſerve, that Petraſancta, 
when he found this action of St. Dominick's ridiculed 
in the Sedan library, did not make uſe of the reply 
with which the Legend could have furniſhed him, to 
wit that it was only a dream. He was ignorant of 
that circumſtance, and anſwered very gravely, that he 
might as well ridicule Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he anoint- 
ed a dumb man with his ſpittle. Sedani, dum Biblio- 
theca, his qui mecum advenerant, oftenderetur nihil ferme 
auditum eft, præter Sanforum irrifiones. Rifit aliquis 
ſanctum Dominicum, perſanantem oleo mulierem ægram. 
Rideat perinde Chriflum Dominum aut ſaliva utentem, 
aut lulo, dum os muti aferiret, & dum oculis unius cæci 
(12) Petra-Sanc- nati explicaret lucem & diem (12). This anſwer is 
ta, Net. in Eg. ill judged ; becauſe it owns the fact. Aſter all, D 
Milingi ad Bal Aubigné's railleries muſt of neceſſity be falſe, becauſe 
1 3* they are founded upon a falſity. From hence all readers 
ought to learn, that if they would acquire a thorough 

knowledge of controverſy, they muſt not conſult either 

ſatyrs or burleſque works : that would be to fit upon 

the ſeat of the mockers ; which is condemned in the 

firit Palm. Thoſe people, when they are in their 

(13) Fenum ba- merry humour, do not {pare their beſt friends (13), 
in Cornu, lenge but they are ſparing enough of the truth (14). See 
fore, dommds remark D] below. Thus * „A aſks, <vhat 
1 uld hinder a laugber to tell the truth (15) ? one may 
3 = to him tha „you will find the Ne to that 
cet amica. Horate ** queſtion in your 4th ſatyr, where you ſay fo judi- 


quotation (7)» 


Sal- 4. lib. 1. ver. 4% ciouſly that a laugher does not ſpare even his beſt 


3% 355 © friends. Much leis does he ſpare the circumſtances 
(14) Compure of a ſtory.” Horace's queſtion however was reaſon- 
this with the ar- able enough, for it means no more, than that it is poſſi- 
= TY ble to tell the truth amidit raillery and pleaſantry ; 
remark [B]- which no body can deny. | 

To proceed, D'Aubigne's injuſtice will appear the 
more plainly, if you conſider that in all probability the 


(15) Ridentem 


dicere verum 


Dad vetar® apology for Herodotus was his original; in which 
4 80 * 3 will find the following paſſage (16): „1 

P „% muit not forget another action of the ſame St. Do- 
(16) Henry « minick's, related towards the latter end of his Le- 


Etienne, Abolo- 
oe 4 Herodote, 
nap, 34 bag; m. 
397, 368. 


gend. It was the action of a good companion, at 
“ leaſt it is related in ſuch a manner, as makes it very 
fit to promote mirth over a bottle, and ſupply your 
6 companions with a ſubje& for plealantry. It 
« 1s this, that a Nun called Mary, had a diſeaſe in 
« her thigh, for which ſhe ſuffered a great deal of 
«« trouble tor the ſpace of five months, without any 
hopes of a recovery. At that time ſhe ſaid with herſelf 
„that ſhe found ſhe was unworthy to approach God in 
*« prayer, or to be heard by him, hut ſhe prayed to 
„St. Dominick, that he would intercede with God in 


Vol. VII. 


If 


„her behalf, for the recovery of her health. And 
«« after this prayer falling into a ſleep, St. Dominick 
appeared to her, and pulling out from under his 
cope a very fragrant ointment, anointed her thigh 
with it. And when ſhe demanded to know the na- 
ture of the ointment, St. Dominick told her it was the 
* Union of Love.” You ſee plainly that Henry Ste- 
phens himſelf acknowledges that the Nun was aſleep. 
e) Perhaps D'Aubigné was in this affair more 
guilty of negligence than malice, however ſatyrical 
he is upon other occaſions. He wrote this from his 
memory, and having probably forgot the word Sig- 
num in the legend, he could not tranſlate the paſſage 
otherwiſe than by thruſting in the Oil of love, from 
the unctionem dilectionit which goes before. Rem. CRIT. ] 
Mr. Jurieu acknowledges the ſame thing that Ste- 
phens does, but according to his cuſtom he is very little 
concerned whether he writes correctly or not. His 
words are theſe (17). The ſame legend informs us (17 Jurieu, Pd. 
that a Nun, having for five Months had a violent 7. 8 1 
« pain in the parts adjacent to thoſe Which are not 39 
to be named, St. Dominick appeared to her in a 
dream, and pulled out from under his habit a very 
5 fragrant ointment, with which he rubbed the affected 
part, and that upon the young Lady's aſking what 
* ointment it was, he told her that it was called Un- 
«« guentum amoris, This is quite as chaſte as the 
* amours of Francis with St. Clara, and his paſſion 
* for Friar Mafie, whom he embraced, and lifted up 
from the earth in his tranſports. Which, as the 
** book of conformities ſays, put F. Maſſe into ſuch 
« a violent heat, as if he were in the middle of the 
« fire.” Obſerve that he pats this ſummary mark 
in the margin, the abominations of St. Francis and St. 
Dominique; and you may conclude from this, that he 
manages the controverſy like the play of blindman's- 
buff. I leave thoſe to judge, who are of opinion 
that it 1s not warrantable to deal unfairly in behalf of 
religion, that is to ſay for the love of religion to vio- 
late the duties which it inculcates ; I leave ſuch, I ſay, 
to judge whether it 1s according to honour and con- 
ſcience to tranſlate the word Jibia by the parts adjacent 
to thoſe which are not to be named. This is a circum- 
locution, which would be abſurd upon all ſubjeQs ; for 
the word Leg, which anſwers to the Latin word Tibia, 
has nothing in it that requires a periphraſis ; but 
when one makes uſe of ſuch a compaſs of words on 
purpoſe to convey an impure Idea, it goes beyond an 
abſurdity, it becomes a criminal fraud. The alteration 
of the words Signum Dile&ionis into Unguentum amoris 
is not a whit leſs unfair. But what will you fay of a 
writer, who that he may not loſe the compariſon which 
he found in the apology for Herodotus (18), ccmpares (18) Cha. 34» 
the viſion of a Nun in an extaſy to the embraces of bes. 368. 
two vigorous men? Though he had been ſure that 
ſuch a Nun had dreamt that St. Dominick came to 
her bed, and had enjoyed her, could one conclude 
that he was actually guilty of the fact? Ate we an- 
ſwerable for the reveries of another? Was Julius Ce- 
ſar's mother the leſs virtuous, becauſe her ſon dreamt 
that he lay with ber (19)? Yet here is a writer of (19) Sucton- in 
controverſy, who terms the application of an oint- Cæſare, cap. 7+ 
ment, which as he himſelf ſays was no other than a 
dream, an abomination of St. Dominick, 
[D] The ill-natured propenſity, which people have to 
give too much credit to ſaiyrical writers.) Thoſe 
writers are like thoſe people who deal in ſaying bons 
mots, Who ſacrifice every thing to that pleaſure. Ho- 
race has very well deſcribed this paſhon in the above : 
cited verſes (20). Quintilian has made uſe of the ſame (200 Wotati- 
colours to repreſent that ſet of men, and render them (/ 
diſguſtful. Let us carefully avoid, ſays he, the prin- 
ciple of thoſe who would rather loſe their friend than 
their Jeſt. Ludere nunguam velimus, longeque abfit pro- 
pofiture illud, potius amicum quam dium perdidi (21), (27) Quintil. lib, 
Cicero obſerves that they are above all conſideration 28 3 
of decency, that they have no regard either to perſons 
or occaſions, and that they could with leſs difficulty 
hold fire in their mouths than ſuppreſs a Joke. Par- 
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7% Yeflibur c- If I could have conſulted a work which is intitled, S. Maria Aęgyptiaca, muſca de 


fumptis nuda 


Frigore & a extremo Neruminum AÆgypti, ſibilo Eomini evocata [E]. I might in this edition have en- 
e videretor larged conſiderably upon the article of St. Mary the Egyptian. But not being able to 


Hcbiopiſſa. Cor- 


nel. a Lapide in recover that book, I am reduced to this one addition which follows. This Saint lived 
Deuteron. cap. 3. vyithout food or clothes for the thirty laſt years of her ſolitude, and ſuffered ſo much from 


ver. 4+ page m. 


1010. heat and cold, that ſhe looked like an Ethiopian (b). Two loaves and ſome herbs was 
be) idem, ibia· all her food for the firſt ſeventeen years of her penance (c). 


(22) Cicero, de cebat (Craſſus) adverſarii dignitaii, in quo ipſe ſerva- 
l bat ſuam, 2 eſt hominibus _ dicacibus mm 
n hlimum, habere hominum rationem temporum, ea 
8 que occurrant, quum ſalſiſſime dici poſſint, rape La- 
23) Ariſt. de que nonnulli ridiculi homines hoc ipſum non inſulſe inter- 
* ad Ni- — Dicere enim ajunt Ennium flammam a ſa- 
comach. lib. 4. piente facilius ore inardente opprimi quam bona dicta te- 
dp. 14+ Page Me meat; bac ſcilicet bona dicta que ſalſa ſint. Nam ea 
veces difta appellantur proprio jam nomine (22). There is no 
(24) See the ar- reaſon to be ſurpriſed that they do not ſpare their 
ticle of DIOGE- friends, for they do not ſpare themſelves ; they are 
NES above, re- pleaſant at their own expence, they aſſume the charac- 
mark tag 1 ter of thoſe buffoons, who to make game beat them- 
wards the end. ſelves and others indifferently. It is in * manner 
5 that Ariſtotle characteriſes them. 0 Di- 
— n surren ds rd V H dar, Are TOY d NAW) GTEX0- 
Romance inti- -, © yinwle toon. Scurra autem ridiculo modera- 
i ri non foteft, cum nec ſibi nec aliis parcat, aeg ri- 
Inn ſum moveat (23). They ſpare neither Heaven nor 
Cw ae Earth : the Religion of their heart does not eſca 
1671. their jeſts (24). It is too weak a barrier to reſiſt 
(26) See ia their irruptions of wit. Judge whether the religion 
ener pee agg which they reckon falſe be able to repreſs thoſe fal- 
upen Calviniſm, lies. The fame or the ſatis faction which they expect 
Letter g. pag» 95. from indulging a bon met ſurmounts all other conſide- 
of the 3d edition, rations, and they who ſay that the poetick vein #s 
"__ uſe a 2 an emetick potion, whoſe eſfect cannot be reſtrained with- 
See in Mr. Me Out great danger of ſuffocation (25), furniſh us with a 
nage pag. x5. of lively Image of the paſſion of thoſe people. Let us 
the Origin of the remark, when they fit down to write they quit every 
Italian Language, thing elſe to run after ſatyrical thoughts, and at what- 
—_— ever diſtance they diſcover the traces of them, they 
— — hurry themſelves headlong upon them, and that they 
pariſoa betucen may not depart from their ſubject to no purpoſe, 
Procruſtes and they twiſt and turn matters, till they fall upon a way 
le Sonnet. of adjuſting them to their ſubjet; and if they find 
9 them too long and thick, they ſhorten and flatten them 
ch. 25. p. m. 26 1. às much as their intereſt requires, Theſe are the au- 
(+) Who do not thors whom one may compare to Procruſtes, who uſed 
adapt their words to adapt his priſoners to the length of his bed (26). 
ww 3 Theſe words of Montagne perfectly agree with 
foreign to the them (27). “ Some are ſuch fools that they depart a 
purpoſe to which quarter of a league out of their way, to run after 
their words may ©* a joke: aut gui non verba rebus aptant (+), ſed res 


be applicable. «© grpyinſecus arceſſun | eniunt. Wh 
Quint. lib. 8. 2 Vunt, quibus verba conventun 


« there are others of them: (f) Qui alicujus werbi de- 
core placentis vocentur ad id quod non propoſutrant ſeri- 
« bere.” 

There is more or leſs truth in all this, and I do not 
collect and heap together theſe notions, in order to 
perſuade people, that all thoſe who delight in raillery 
and fatire equally and without exception, run into the 
exceſſes. But it is worth while to expoſe this turn of 
genius in its moſt forbidding _ for it eaſily im- 
poſes upon people. A man of genius who deals in 
controverſy greatly diverts the readers upon his fide, 
when he puts a malicious turn upon things, and han- 
dles them in a rallying, ſatyrical, burleſque manner. 
'The more he diverts, the more he has the power to 
perſuade. But as the manner which he aflumes en- 
gages him in a thouſand frauds and falſhoods, it is 
proper we ſhould know him upon the footing of a dan- 
gerous impoſtor. This is the way of ſtanding upon 
one's guard : at this rate we ſhall read him as an au- 
thor, whom we ought to miſtruſt ; we ſhall take no- 
thing upon his word, but examine every thing that he 
ſays and confront him with the originals ; and if we 
find that he changes Signum dilecmionis into Unguentum 
amoris, we ſhall tell him, Sir, you muſt not think to 
make dupes of us, tell thoſe ſtories to ſuch as can 
ſwallow them. 

LE] A work which is entitled 8. Maria Ægyptia- 
ca, &c.] It is written by Theophilus Raynaud. I 
have ſeen another book of his, in which he has main- 
tained the truth of the hiſtory of this Saint, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts of the Centuria Magdebur- 
genſia (28), which conſider upon the footing of fables 


(1) Who ohm 
ſtarting a word 
which pleaſes 
them are temptec 
to write what 
they did not de- 
ſign to have 
wrote. Senec, 
Epiſt. 89. 


(28) Cent. 4. 


the account of her having been lifted up into the art.. 33% 


of her having paſſed Jordan without ſwimming and 
without a boat, and of her funeral obſequies havin 
been perſormed by Lions. I find from the ſame boo 
too that Nicholas Harpsfield, under the name of A- 


lanus Copus (29), had upon this ſubject refuted the au- (29) Dinlog. 2, 
thor of theſe Centuries, and that to the aſore - men- 1 14. 


tioned book of Raynaud's there is ſubjoined an Ap- 
pendix, concerning thoſe women who from a life aban- 
doned to ſenſual pleaſure became Saints. Porro hujus 
operis Mantiſſa eft, Trafatio de Mulieribus ſanctis e cœ- 
no turpitudinum emerſis (30). 


MASCARDI (AUGUSTIN) was a learned man, and one of the beſt Orators of 
(% Michael Gi- the ſeventeenth - Century (a). He was born at Sarzane (b) in the year 1591, and died 


uſtiniani, g/? 


Ferber] Liguri there in the year 1640 (c). You will find in Moreri that he was Chamberlain to Pope 
eitel, pag: 24: Urban VIII, and that this Pope founded a Profeſſorſhip of Rhetoric for him in the College 


Nicius Erythræ- 


(30) Theophil, 


ynaud, 5 * 


tagma de Libris 
Proprits, num. 
24. pag- 42, 43 
Ateponpæi. 


(e) Giuſtiniani, 
gli Scritteri Li- 
guri deſcritti, 


ve, Pinacetb. 1, de la Sapienza in the year 1628, He ſettled upon him for life a penſion of five hundred es 25 
Page 113. crowns (d). It Maſcardi was always in want, and perpetually ſunk in debts, it was not (4) Idem, ibi. 


{)Acity of the ſo much becauſe he neglected his affairs, as becauſe he indul, 


State of Genoa. P 


authors [B]. He printed his treatiſe dell' Arte Hiſtorica at his own expence; and would 


[4] 1t is certain that his manners were not ſo much 
eſieemed as his genius and learning.) I am going to 
quote a paſſage from which it appears that Maſcardi 
lived in lodgings, and as a boarder, and that he ſpent 
his money without any manner of oeconomy. Utinam 
ſecundiore prudentia ac SANCTITAT1S fama fuiſſet, nec 
in hac parte vitæ, ut fama eft, claudicaſſet ; prefecto 
ad egregias us virtutes hac quoque preftantiſſima om- 
nium laus acceſſiſſet. Sed homo in re familiari negligens, 
profuſus, nulla pecunice acceſſione ſuppeditare ſuis ſumpti- 
bus poterat ; in ſuis nummis nunquam, in eve aliens ſum- 
per: &, "ras mireris magis, nui:puam certis ac conduftis 

(1) Nicius Eryth. ædibus habitavit, jed incertis atque precariis (1). 
Pinaccth. 1. pag ' [B] He had ſome paper quarrels to maintain again} 
113. ſeveral Authors.) In his Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of 


have 


the Comte de Fieſque, he has very frequently attacked 
the religion of Hubert Folietta, And in his other 
Books he uſed ſome Writers the ſame way ; which 
was the reaſon that he was attacked in his turn. Venen- 
do efſo parimente tacciato da Paganins Gaudentio, mi fi 
dara motive di far qualche refleſſione nel libro de gli Ac- 
cademici Humoriſti, per ueder quale di loro ſoſtien meglio 
le fue accuſe (2). 1. e. He being likewiſe atta 


zed himſelf too much in ** 3+ 
leaſure; for it is certain that his manners were not ſo much eſteemed as his genius and 
carning [A]. He was for ſome time Chief of the Academy of Humourifi 


ts (e) 3 and (9) 1m, wie 
he had ſome paper quarrels to maintain againſt Paganin Gaudentius, and ot 


her page 25» 


(2) Michel Ci 


1 l 
« by Paganino Gaudentio, I ſhall be induc'd to make 85e L- 


Scr. 


ſome remarks in my treatiſe de gli Accademici Humo- dſcrinti, pas- 45 


«« xi/ti, to ſhew which of them beſt maintains his 
«« charge.” The objections which were made to him, 
together with his anſwers, were added to the ſecond e- 
dition of his Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of the Comte 
de Fieſque. I cannot tell whether the reply * 

2 he 


F "NF. 


2 — 
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tome 
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have been a conſiderable loſer by it, if a great number of copies had not been fold at 
laſtead of. Paris by Cardinal Mazarin's means [CJ. The authors who make mention of him, and 


. Mariam. in to whom Moreri refers us (f), have been quoted by Michael Juſtiniani (g). l Scritteri 


Mei. it how There is a diſcourſe in the works of Balzac, in which Maſcardi is ſeverely cenſured, jt 4" 
be Maracci, | 


So 7 page 25+ 
chere Mariana, tho* he is not named [D]. 


he made to Brunor Taverna concerning that Hiſtory ** he had done of all the reſt ; which however ſueceed- 
was ever publiſhed. The Abbe Michael Juſtiniani “' ed fo ill, becauſe there were very few who choſe 
(3) Ibid, pag. 27. had read it in manuſcript (3). to ſtudy that ſubject, that the greateſt part of the 
[C] A great number of copies of his Treatiſe dell' Arte copies lay in his hands. As he complained of this 
Hiſtorica were ſold , . . . . by Cardinal Mazarin's one day to Cardinal Mazarin, the Cardinal offered 
means.) Among a thouſand vile actions, which were “ to ſend his copies to Paris, where he had a perſon 
laid to this Cardinal's charge during the troubles at who managed his affairs, who would take care to 
Paris, his enemies did not forget to give out that he ** fell them, and remit him the money. Maſcar- 
trafficked in all kinds of merchandize, and that he ** di gladly accepted the Cardinal's offer, and was by 
even made an auction of Books in the Hotel d'Etree ** that means ſaved from a great loſs, which was al- 
(4) See Nands, (4). The following reply was made by Naude (5) in * moſt inevitable. I am aſſured of the truth of this 
in the Dialogue his Vindication. ** I believe I have ſufficiently proved ** ſtory by the very perſon, ho at that time managed 
d+ Maſcurat, pag. « the contrary. And now in order to juſtify that ſale ** the aboveſaid Cardinai's affairs at Paris.“ 
= « of Books, which was the beſt an! moſt honourable [D] There is a Diſcourſe in the works of Balzac, in 
(% Naude, ibid. action that the Cardinal could have done, in teſti- which Maſcardi is ſeverely cenſured, though he is not 
« mony of the regard which he has always had for named.) It is in a Diſſertation which was printed a- 
«« men of Letters, you muſt know that the Sieur A. long with the Socrate Chritien. It conſiſts of ſome 
« potin9 Maſcardi, who paſſed for the beſt writer of remarks upon ſeveral Pamphlets. Thoſe which con- 
his times in Italy in the year 1636, took it in his cern the diſcourſes of the philoſophical Orator, are aim- 
„ head to print a Book of his writing intitled, del ed at the perſon who makes the ſubje& of this article; 
(6) Naude had ** Arte Hiſlorica trattati cinque (6), in a Quarto, con- as Balzac himſelf informs us by theſe words in a Let- 
conceived a good « taining ncar a hundred leaves. And becauſe his ter to Mr. Conrart of January the 4th 1641. I 
opinion of _ « Javola di Cebete, le Pompe del Campideglio, la Con- would be underſtood to mean Maſcardi, and ſome 
— Po. ©* giura dei Fieſchi, le Proſe i Diſcorſi Academici, Sil « very bad things which I have ſeen of his, before (7) Bee, Let- 
ltica, pag» m. varum five varierum Carminum Libri 4, and in a * he had poliſhed his ſtyle, or formed his judgment EG 
67. « word, all his Works had ſold extreamly well, he (7).” Page m. 96. 
«« threw off more copies of this dell Arte Hiſtorica than 


M ASCARON (JULIUS), one of the greateſt Preachers of the ſeventeenth Century, 
was born at Marſeilles in the year 1634. He inherited of his father, who was the moſt 
celebrated Advocate of the Parliament of Aix, that uncommon talent of Eloquence which diſ- 
tinguiſhed him, He was admitted a Member of the Congregation of the Oratory very 
young, and from the twenty ſecond year of his age he taught Rhetoric at Mons. Soon after 
this he commenced Preacher, and declaimed with great ſucceſs in St. Peter's Church at 
Saumur. The Biſhop of Mons, willing to engage ſo able a Preacher in his Church, made him 
Prebendary of it. He was much admired at Paris when he rn the Advent at the Ora- 
tory. He was pitched upon in the year 1666 to make the Queen-mother's funeral Ora- 
tion. He preached after this five or fix years at Court, and was promoted to the Bi- 
L ſhopric of Tulle in the year 1671. After having delivered, with the applauſe which was 
- uſually beſtowed upon him, the funeral Oration of Mr. de Turenne, he was tranſlated to the 

Biſhoprick of Agen. He was called in the year 1994 to preach the Lent Sermon at Court. 

js ; The year following he opened the Aſſembly of the Clergy, and returned to his Dioceſe, where 

(a From the he died of a dropſy of his cheſt, and a complication of other evils, upon the 16th of December 

der, Jan. 1705, 1703 (a). An account of his life is prefixed to a collection of his funeral Orations pub- 
es. 95, Kc. liſhed at Paris in the year 1704, in 12mo. 


a, MASSARIUS (JEROM) Doctor of Phyſic, a native of Vicenza, lived in the ſix- 
| teenth Century, and left his country to find a land of liberty, where he might openly, 
and without any fear of the conſequences, embrace the Proteſtant Religion. He retired 
" to Switzerland, where he publiſhed a work of controverſy [4]. We are told that he 


taught 


d. [4] He publiſhed a work of Controverſy.) Its Title it was that he drew his Pen, to ſhew that he did not 
was, Euſebius Captivus, fiue modus procedendi in Curia decline thoſe conferences from the motive which was ſuſ- 
Romana contra Evangelicos ; in quo eft Epitome praci- pected, but becauſe he believed his friends had no good 
puorum capitum doftring, & Refutatio pontificiæ Syna- intention in propoſing them. In his Book he ſuppoſes 
g9ge : una cum Hiftoriis de Vitis aliquot Pontiſicum, que one of the faithful (z), a priſoner at Rome, giving an (a) He deſigns 
ad negotium Religionis ſcitu utiles funt ac neceſſariæ. account of his belief before the Pope and the Inquiſi- bim Euſebirs 
In this Book he calls himſelf Hieronymus Marius Vin- tion. The examination takes up three days: the . 
(1) See L. Epi- tinus (1). Placcius has not taken any notice of this in his Judges ſay little, the Priſoner always ſpeaks and 
—— - Bibli- collection of Pſeudonomous Writers. It was for the fol- takes a great compaſs in his orations : the performance 
py. g Geſner, lowing reaſon that Maſlarius publiſhed this work. His was dedicated by the Author to the Senate of Bern, and 
: friends took it amiſs that he left Italy, to retire to Swit- printed at Baſil by Oporin in the year 1553 in Octavo, 
zerland: they were of the ſame perſuaſion with him- as we are told in the Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca. (3) At Zurich 
ſelf as to matters of Religion; but the temptations of But Chriſtopher Pezelius, who publiſhed a more correct by John Walfi- 
. worldly intereſt prevailed with them ſo far, that they Edition of it in the year 1597 (3), ſuppoſes that it ., in 80. 
78 baſely and in a publick manner abjured the Proteſtant was printed in the year 1555 (4). (4) Editus eff 
gut Faith. They exhorted him to follow their example, In the Epitome of the tame Bibliotbeca, we find that ante anne 42+ 
0 and to leave what they called a heretical Communion, Maſſarius had wrote an excellent Grammar of the Pezelius, Epiſt. 
beſeeching him to come and confer a little with them. German Tongue, and that his Hebrew Grammar had _ omg 
He, ſuſpicious of a deſign to inſnare him, rejected the never been publiſhed. His Latin tranſlation and para- : | 
propoſal. Some people of merit put a bad conftrac- phraſe of Hippocrates's Treatiſe de natura hominis was (5) Lindenius re- 
tion upon this behaviour of his, conſidering it as owe- printed at Straſburg in the year 1564 (5). nvouatus, p. 424 
ing to a diſfidence of his cauſe. Upon this account 
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a) Konig. Bibli- 
orb. page 517+ 


works which are aſcribed to him (6). 


MAS 


taught at Straſburg, and died in the year 1564 (a). I ſhall give the titles of ſome other (5) See 144 ,.. 


tMASSINGER (PHILIP), an eminent Engliſh Poet in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was ſon of Mr. Philip Maſſinger, a Gentleman belonging to the Earl of Montgomery, 


L in whoſe ſervice he died (a). 


Poets, pag- 352+ 
0 29%. 2 applied his mind more to Poetry 


(6) Atben. Oxon, ( 
vol. 1. col. 629. 
2d edit. 


verſation. 


Our author was born at Saliſbury about the year 1585 [A], 
Engliſh | fri and was entered a Commoner of St. Albans-Hall in Oxford in 1601 
« though encouraged in his ſtudies, ſays Mr. Wood (b), by the Earl of Pembroke, yet 
and Romances for about four years or more, 
than to Logic and Philoſophy.” He afterwards left the Univerſity without a Degree, 
and retired to London, in order to improve his poetical fancy and ſtudies by 


BJ, „Where, 


lite con- 


He wrote ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies which were received with vaſt ap- 


plauſe [CI], and were greatly admired for the purity of the ſtyle and the oeconomy of the 


plots. 


He was extremely beloved by the Poets of that age, and there were few but took 


it as an honour to write in conjunction with him, as Fletcher, Middleton, Rowley, Field, 


(e) Langbaine, 
Pag+ 352, 353 


and Decker did. He was a man of great modeſty (c). 
Bank- ſide in Southwark, near to the then Play-houſe, ſuddenly, for he went to bed well, 


He died at his houſe on the 


and was dead before morning. His body was interred about the middle of the Church- 


fd) Wood, ub: 


* on the 18th of March 1632 (4d). 


[4] Born about the year 1585.) Mr. Wood tells 

us (1), that he was in the 17th year of his age in 1601. 

(1) Atb. Ox-n, But Mr. Langbaine writes (2), that he was eighteen 
vol. 1, col. 629. years old in 1602. 


(2) Account of the LB] Entered a Commoner of St. Albans Hall in Ox- . 


Engliſh Dramatic ford in 1601.] This is the account of Mr. Wood (3); 
Poets, pag. 353+ but Mr. Langbaine ſays, that he was ſent to the Uni- 
era. verſity in 1602. 

e [CJ] He wrote ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies, which 
were received with vaſt applauſe.) He publiſhed four- 
teen of his own writing, beſides thoſe, in which he 
joined with other Poets. I. The Duke of Milan; a 
Tragedy, printed at London 1623 in 4to. II. Roman 
Actor; a Tragedy atted divers times with good allowance 
at the private houſe in the Black Fryars, by the King's 
Majeſty's ſervants. Printed at London 1629 in 4to. 
— dedicated to his much honoured and moſt true friend 
Sir Philip Knivet, Sir Thomas Fay, and Thomas Belling- 
ham of Newtimber in Suſſex, Eſq; III. Renegado, a 
Tragi-Comedy, often ated by the Queen Majeſty's ſer- 
wants at the private Play houſe in Drury Lane. London 
1630 in 4to. Dedicated to the Right honourable 
George Harding, Baron of Barkley-caitle, and Knight 
of Bath. This Play is recommended by two copies 
of verſes, one of which was written by Mr. James 
Shirley. IV. Pifure, @ Tragi Comedy, often preſented 
wwith good allowance at the Globe and Black fryers Play- 
houſes by the King's Majeſty's ſervants. London 1630 
in 4to. and dedicated to his honoured and ſelected 
friends of the noble ſociety of the Inner-temple. It 
was acted by thoſe excellent Players of that age, I.owin, 
Taylor, Benfield, &c. V. Virgin Martyr, a Tragedy 
atted by his Majeſiy's ſervants with great applauſe. 
London 1631 and 1661 in 4to. In this Play our au- 
thor was aſſiſted by Mr. Thomas Decker. VI. En- 
peror of the Eaſt, a Tragi-Comedy divers times acted at 
the Black friars and Globe Play-houſes, by the King's Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants. Printed at London 1632 in 4to. and 
dedicated to the Right honourable and his very good 
Lord, John Lord Mohune, Baron of Okehampton. 
Sir Aſton Cokaine has a copy of verſes te our author 
on this Tragedy (4). VII. Maid of Honour : a Tragi- 

(4) Small Peems Comedy often preſented with good allowance at the Phæ- 

of divers farts, mix in Drury-lane, by the Queen's Majeſty's ſervants. 

uten by Sir Printed at London 1632 in 4to. and dedicated to his 

Aſton 222 moſt honoured friends, Sir Francis Foliambe and Sir 

N one» Thomas Bland. Sir Aſton Cokaine has a copy of ver- 

1 ſes on this Play (5). VIII. Fatal Dowry ; a Tragedy 
often acted at the private Houſe in Black-Friars by his 

Majeſty's NN Printed at London 1632 in 4to. 

In this Play he was aſſiſted by Mr. Nathaniel Field. 

IX. New way lo pay old debis; a Comedy often atted at 

the Phenix in Drury-lane by the Queen's Majeſty's ſer- 


(5) Ibid, page 
100. 


2 


yard belonging to St. Saviour's Church, commonly called the Bull-Head Church-yard, 
Sir Aſton Cokaine (e) has an epitaph on Mr. John %S pin, 
Fletcher and Mr. Philip Maſſinger, who, as he ſays, both lie buried in one grave in St. 2 
Mary Overy's [or St. Saviour's] Church in Southwark 00 | 

Church informs us, that Mr. Maſſinger was buried in one of the four yards belonging to it. 58, 1 88. 


wants. Printed at London 1633 in 4to. and dedica- 
ted to the Right honourable Robert Earl of Carnar. 
von. X. The Great Duke of Florence. A comical hifto- 
ry, as it hath been often preſented with goed allowance by 
her Majeſty's ſervants at the Phanix in Drury- lane. 
Printed at London 1636 in 4to. and dedicated to the 
truly honoured and his favourer, Sir Robert Wiſeman, 
Knight, of Thorrell's Hall in Eſſex. XI. The Bond- 
man : an ancient flory, often acted with good allowance 
at the Cocl- pit in Drury - lane, by the moſt excellent Prin- 
ceſs the Lady Elizabeth's ſervants. Printed at London 
1638 in 4to, and dedicated to the Right honourable 
and his ſingular good Lord Philip Earl of Montgome- 
ry. XII. Unnatural Combater, a Tragedy acted by his 
Majeſty's ſervants with great applauſe. Printed at 
London 1639 in 4to. and dedicated to his much ho- 
noured friend Anthony Sentliger of Oukham in 
Kent, Eſq; This Tragedy has neither Prologue nor 
Epilogue, it being compoſed, as the author ſays in the 
dedication, in a time, when ſuch by-ornaments were 
not advanced above the fabrick of the whole work. 
XIII. Baꝶſul Lover, a Tragi-Comedy often acted at the 
Private Houſe in Black-friars by his Majeſty's ſervants 
with great applauſe. This with the two following 
Plays were printed at London 1655 in 8vo. XIV. 
The Guardian, a comical hiſtory often afted at the Pri- 
vate Houſe in Black-friars by his Majeſty's ſervants with 
great N 6k XV. Very woman, or the Prince of 
Tarent; a Tragi-Comedy often acted at the Private Houſe 
in the Black-friars by his Majeſty's ſervants with great 
applauſe. XVI. City Madam; a Comedy acted at the 
Private Houfe in Black-friars with great applauſe. 
Printed at London 1656 in 4to. XVII. Old Law, or, 
A new Way to pleaſe you ; an excellent Comedy acted 
before the King and Queen at Saliſbury- Houſe, and at ſe- 
veral other places, with great applauſe. Printed 
at London 1659 in 4to. In this Play he was 
aſſiſted by Mr. 3 Middleton and Mr. William 
Rowley. Mr. Wood tells us, that he was author of 
a piece, entitled, The powerful Favourite : or the Life 
of Sejanus ; a Hiſtory. By P. M. London 1628 in 
4to. But this is a miſtake, for that piece is only a 
tranſlation of Peter du Moulin's Life of Stjanus. 
[] Sir Aſton Cokaine has an Epitaph on Mr. Jaba 
Fletcher, and Mr. Philip Maſſinger &c.] It is as fol- 
lows : 
„In the ſame grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the Stage-poet Philip Maſſinger. 
« Plays they did write together, were great friends, 
„ And now one grave includes them at their ends. 
«« So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath 
Here (in their fames) they lie, in ſpight of death.” 


MATMAN (RODOL PHUS) born at Lucerne in Switzerland, commenced Jeſuit at 
the age of eighteen. He taught Rhetoric for the ſpace of twenty years, and died at 
Munich upon the 28th of September 1612, This was thirty years after he had * 
| | t 


hr ere 


a it Ui. com. 


But the Regiſter of that edit, 1 


ny w_— 


M AU 


% Alepzmb*, in the Society of Jeſuits, 
Bibliath. Script. 
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He prepared ſeveral works for the public (a). He wrote a little 


drr. Jeſu, page book againſt Scaliger, which many have aſcribed to Scioppius [A]. 


424+ 


[4] He wrote a little book againſt Scaliger, aubich 
many have aſcribed to Scioppius. } It was printed at In- 
golitad in the year 1608 in 4to, with this title : Cor- 
nelii Denii nh” a tres: Capellz, five admonitio ad Jo- 
Sephum Juſtum Burdonem Fulii Burdoni F. Benedichi 
Burdonis N. Prius Scaligerum nunc Sacrilegum. Sciop- 

ius republiſhed it in the year 1611, together with 

is Oporini Grubinii Amphotides Scioppianæ. Scaliger 

(1) The duodeci- ſpoke of that little book (1) with great contempt ; 
days phony witneſs the following paſſage : Hoc mittimus ad Apo- 
— pr more flolum Fapponenſem, retrimentum inſcitiæ, impurum Auc- 
than 20 pages ¶ torem libelli de tribus Capellis, cujus inſcitia certat cum 
improbitate : quanquam non deſunt gui Furem Veſpillonis 

(i) Scaliger, Con- filium auctorem afſerant (2). i. e. We recommend 
fet. Tobule Bur- e to the Japan Apoſtle that droſs of ignorance, the 
donum, pig. m. 4 vile author of the libel de tribus Capellis, whoſe want 
* of knowledge is equal to his want of probity : 


though ſotne aſſert the author to be a plagiary, and (3) Tres Capel- 
« fon of an Undertaker.” By theſe laſt words he © +++ Scioppiane 
means that ſome aſcribed this performance to Scioppius. bens b 
Placcius obſerves that ſome were of this opinion (3), * ages 22 ow 
and refutes thoſe who would contradict it, under the OO Pn I 
pretence that this book is not to be met with in the ca- 4 Joannes Al- 
talogue of Scioppius's works. The author of the Decas bertus Faber, Dec. 
Decadum (4) quotes a paſſage in Scioppius, to ſhew P*cadum, num. 
that the Jeſuits of Ingolſtad were the real authors of 

the book. de tribus Capcllis : but he is miſtaken as to (f From his 
the name of the Jeſuit who wrote that ſatyr; he quotes Ce Fabule 
a paſſage in Scaliger (;), which by no means proves RN igt "og 
that it was Martin del Rio, as he pretends it does. 41 pros Fry 
Baillet has obſerved that Cornelius Denias Burgenſis, pag. $45. © 
is the fictitious name under which Ralph Matman dif- (7) Al-gambe, 
guiſes himſelf (6). And ſince Alegambe aſſerts it (7), % Seife. Sw 
we mult believe it. 77, Page 437+ 


MAUGIN (JOHN) ſurnamed of Anjou [A], lived in the ſixteenth Century, and 
publiſhed ſeveral French books, ſome in verſe, and ſome in proſe. The greateſt part of 


them were no other than Tranſlations. 


His Tranſlation of Machiavell's Diſcourſes upon 


{a} Du Verdier, Livy was printed at Paris in folio in the year 1548, and in 16* in the year 1572 (a). 


Bibliath. Franc, 
page 724» 


He publiſhed at the ſame place, in the year 1546, in folio, The Hiſtery of Palmerin 
d Olive, ſon of King Florendos of Macedon, and the fair Griana, daughter of the Emperor 
of Conſtantinople ,, tranſlated from the Italian (b). 


His firſt book of the New Triſten, 


Prince of Leonnois, Knight of the round Table, and of Yjeulte, Princeſs of Ireland, and 


(c) La Croix du Deen of Cornwall, was printed at Paris in folio in the year 1554 (c). 


Maine did not 


He addreſſed it 


know of this edi. LO Mr. de Maupas, Abbe de St. Joan de Laon, Counſellor and Almoner in Ordinary to the 


tion : he menti- 
ons only that o 


King, and frankly owns to him that he had choſe him for the hero of his book, becauſe 


the your 2 — he knew that he was always open-handed to thoſe, who preſented him with their works, whe- 


th all t. 
9 8 er ſmall or great. 


He added another reaſon, which was, that Mr. de Maupas had de- 
livered him out of priſon (d). That dedication is dated from Laon June the 20th 1554, 


and begins with a ſtrain of raillery, as you ſhall fee below [B]. 


[4] Surnamed of Anjou.) So he ſubſcribes the E- 
piſtle dedicatory of his Nouveau Triſtan, in the title 
page of which book we read, done into French by Jobn 
Maugin ſurnamed of Anjou. This ſhews that he was 
much better known by the name of his country, than 
by that of his family. He was born at Angers, ac- 
cording to the account of Du Maine, who adds that 

{r) La Croix du they gave him the ſurname of the little Angevine (1). 
Maine, Bib/ioth. Du Verdier Vau-privas has made the ſame obſerva- 
Hanf. pag- 244* tion. If there had lived in thoſe days a writer of the 
name of Maugin, a native of ſome other province, 
or of the country of Anjou, but more conſiderable 
either as to ſtature or merit, the ſurname which we are 
talking of would not imply any thing diſadvanta- 
geous ; but as our Maugin had never a contemporary 
author of the ſame name with himſelf, we may 
reaſonably believe that he was of mean birth and low 
ſtature. A foot-boy, a Taylor's apprentice, or the like, 


is more commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of his - 


province than by that of his family ; and he is not the 
firſt foot-boy, who has become poet and author, and 
even diſtinguiſhed himſelf as ſuch. 
LB] The Dedication of his Nouveau Triſtan begins with 
@ ftrain of raillery as you ſhall ſee below.) * Sir, It 
„ has been almoſt the common apology of all the 
« French writers who have publiſhed any thing for 
« theſe twenty years, either that their copies had been 
| * ſtole from them, or that the importunity of their 
0 friends had obliged and conſtrained them to venture 
«* into the preſs. I am very ſenſible what a commen- 
« dable quality modeſty is ; but to ſubſtitute in its 
„ room a ſimplicity and ſelſ-diffidence, to me appears 
© ſo obnoxious to a ſneer, that I neither will nor can 


* follow the example; tho no body conſiders that be- 

* haviour as mere opinion and cuſtom. Upon this 

account. quite contrary to them, I purſue a quite 

*« contrary method ; and declare that I have always, 

ever fince the time that you ſnewed me ſo muck hu- 

manity and favour as to reſcue me from captivity 

„and confinement, and admit me into the freedom 

« and liberty of your ſervice, from that time, I ſay, I 

% have always had an inclination and defire to pre- 

* ſent you with ſuch productions of my pen, as might 

give you a pleaſure to my reaſonable ſatisiaction (2). (2) Mavgin, F- 
To the Dedication there is ſubjoined an ode to Mr, de F., Dedhcar. tn 
Maupas, from which I ſhall quote a ftarza, that may Ne Triftans 
give ſome occaſion to think that Maugin had been reſ- 

cued from the priſon of Chatelet : 


Maugin fut par wous rachete 
D'Enfer (3), dont mit ſa libertt 
Tout & woſtre commande : 

Oultre il vous donne ſes labeurs 

( Meurdriers de ſes wieigles douleurs } 
N aint choſe plus grande. 


(3) Perhaps in 
alluſion to Mas 
rot's Poem nti- 


tled, Enfer. 


To conclude, the cuſtom which Maugin ridicules re- 
mains to this day. This appears ſrom an infinite num- 
ber of preſaces; but on the other hand we have ſeen, 
from time to time, prefaces and dedications of a quite 
different turn; where the authors acknowledge that 
they publiſhed their works of free choice. This lan- 
guage of theirs is not merely owing io ſincerity ; they 

an inclination to ridicule- thole, who complain of 
the violence they have ſuffered in this reſpect. 


MAUSOLUS, King of Caria [A], is better known as the huſband of Artemiſia than 
upon any other account; tho? for a reign of four and twenty years he engaged much in po- 


[4] King of Caria.) Aulus Gellius has obſerved 
that Cicero gives him this title, but that ſome Greek 
Hiſtorians diſtinguiſh him by a leſs honourable one. 
Mauſolus fuit, ut M. Tullius ait, rex terre Caris ; 


Vol. VII. 


litical 


ut quidam Gracarum Hiſtoriarum ſcriptores, provincie 
Græciæ prefettus, Satrapen Græci wocant (1). 1. e. (1) Aul. Gellins, 
Mauſolus, as Cicero ſays, was King of Caria ; but lib. 10. cap. 18. 


"0 according to ſome of the Greek Hiſtorians, he was 


„% Governor, 
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(%) Diod, Sicul- litical intrigues, and rendered himſelf formidable (a). After the example of his prede- 


lib. 16. 


ceſſors, he attached himſelf much more to the Perſians than to the Greeks; and we fee (+) 


(5) In Argumen- that in favour of the Perſians, though his principal motive was to enrich himſelf, he com- 


to Orat. 


bee Hanes. mitted a great many piracies upon the Iſles in his neighbourhood. He was a man who 
catched every way, and who kept no other meaſures with the purſe of his beſt friends, 
than that of uſing artifices to enrich himſelf at their expence [B]. For the fake of money 
he engaged in all kinds of baſe actions [C]. So that it is no wonder it his conduct was 


| ſometimes contrary to the intereſt of the 


erſian Court, and that it drew a great many 


(e) See Iveratess troubles upon him from that quarter (c). He had a great hand in the war of the Con- 


Harangue to Phi- 


lip, in that part federates [ D], as they called it, which begun in the 105th Olympiad, between the Athe- 
of it where be nians on the one fide, and the people of Rhodes, Chios, Coos, and Byzantium on the 


ſpeaks of Idrieus 


and his brother, other. It was he who contrived this League againſt the Athenians (4). Among other (% Libanius, is 
AN way (ny f f 1 he changed the Democratic Government of Rhodes into Ba 9%: 
Mavzfolus, exploits of his during this war, he change nto 5 


emoſyh, pro li« 


an Ariſtocracy. But neither his conqueſts, nor his handſome perſon, nor his valour, nor # Reis, 
any of his actions, have contributed ſo much to immortaliſe him, as his wife has done (e) (+) Se Luci, 
by the magnificent tomb which ſhe raiſed for him, and the great tenderneſs with which et, Morte Di. 


ſhe cheriſhed his memory. We have taken notice of this in the article of ARTEMISIA. 


og. & Mauſd, 


Mauſolus died the laſt year of the 106th Olympiad, as we have ſhewn in the remarks 
upon the ſame article. We are acquainted with the names of ſome of his anceſtors [E], 
and thoſe too of ſome ſucceſſors of his have reached us. The Phyſician who cured 


« Governor, or, as they call it, Satrape of a Province 

of Greece. I know not who thoſe writers are who 

called him Governor of a Province of Greece: the 

Perſian word Satrape can prove no more than that ei- 

ther Aulus Gellius is miſtaken, or that it was not he 

who ſaid Provincia Græciæ. Neither Charles Ste- 

phens, nor Lloyd, nor Hofman have ſuſpected this 

ſſage; they quote the latter part of it without ma- 

(2) In Panegyr, ſing any alteration in it. Iſocrates (2) ſtyles Heca- 
tomnus Mauſolus's father Kapiz; irigz9w®-, which ac- 
cording to Harpocration's paraphraſe ſignifies Carie 
Satrape;s, Mauſolus is, by the ſame Harpocration, 
and by Suidas, called px» Kayav, imperans Caribus : 
(3) Argument. by Libanius, Kis vrapz®-, Cariæ prefettus (3); 


* 


— —— but by Polyznus (4) and ſeveral others &aoiAiv; Kap ie, 
ou rex Carie. 
(4) Polyzenus, [B] He uſed artifices to enrich himſelf at the expence 


Stratag. lib. 7% of his friends. ] Conſult Polyznus (5) and Ariſtotle (6) 
* 1 upon this head ; you will find by them, that if on 
(5) Idem, ibid, the one hand the Court of Perſia taxed Mauſolus in 

large ſums, he had the art to lay the burden upon 
(6) Ariſtot. 0e- others for his indemnity, and with uſury to himſelf. 


nem. lib. 2, In this he was more unjuſt than your great officers are, 


ſince upon their being taxed they cauſe their ſubalterns 
to be levied upon. You will find beſides in Ariſtotle, 
that under this King of Caria the paſſion, which the 
Lycians had to wear long hair, was made uſe of to 
great advantage: He contrived a kind of tax upon 
it which turned to very good account. See beſides the 
quotation from Ariſtotle in remark [E]. 

[C] For the ſake of money he engaged in all kinds of 
baſe action.] The words of Harpocration copied by 
Suidas are as follow: Oug} d aro OD e une 
&Tixeo d Tay wall xpwaru wie, de quo Theopom- 
pus ſeribit eum a nullo facinore pecuniæ cauſa fibi tempe- 
rafſe. i. e. Theopompus ſays he ſtuck at no villany 
for the ſake of money.” Theſe words are taken to 
be ſure from Theopompus's hiltory : he took care 
not to talk at this rate in his Elogium of this Prince ; 
that Elogium which gained him the prize, which Ar- 
temiſia gave to be contended for by ſuch orators as 
choſe to make her huſband's Panegyrick. We may be 
very ſure that Theopompus at that juncture ſet forth 
our Mauſolus as an accompliſhed Prince, and loaded 
him with all kinds of good qualities ; and yet you ſee 
what he ſays of him afterwards in another book. 
'T his doubleneſs of tongue and pen deſerves no credit; 
we ought to receive every thing with diffidence and 
ſuſpicion, from people who ſplit themſelves into two 
diſtinct perſons, and imagine that, while they conſider 
themſelves as Orators, they have a licenſe to put off 
{uch lies, as they would by no means adopt when they 
are compoſing a hiſtory which they have not been hired 
to write. This diſtinction is a mere Sophiſm, and as 
arrant a one as that by which ſome have attem to 
vindicate the honour of Procopius. A writer of Anec- 
dotes, and a writer of hiſtory, are reſponſible wholly 
and jointly for whatever they write, when they are 
only one and the ſame perſon. To conclude, though 


Mauſolus 


Vitruvius ſpeaks rather to the praiſe than the diſadvan- 
tage of Mauſolus, yet his expreſſions now and then 
give us 2 glimpſe of that Prince's extortions. Halicar- 
naſſi potentiſ/imi regis Mauſoli domus. . parietes ba- 
bet latere ſtructos qui ad hoc tempus egregiam præſtant fir- 
mitatem . . . . neque is rex ab inopia hoc fecit, infini- 
tis enim wveftigalibus erat farctus, quod imperabat Ca- 
riæ toti (7). He praiſes the magnificence, good taſte, (7) Vit. 4 4-- 
and the great conveniences of his buildings. cebit. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
[D] He had a great hand in the War of the confede- 
rates.] Moreri and Hofman have falſly imagined that 
there were two Maufoluſes, and that he who bore a 
ſhare in the war of the confederates, was not the ſame 
with Artemiſia's huſband who was interred in the Mau- 
ſoleum. If theſe authors had been at the pains to have 
conſulted the originals, they would have made only 
one article, and that would have been for this huſband 
of Artemiſia's, and it might have made an article of 
ſome tolerable length independent of his wife. 
LE] We are acquainted with the names of fome 
his anceſtors.) We read in Suidas (8), that Lygdamis (8) Suidas, i: 
who lived at the ſame time with Herodotus, was the Heeres. 
third tyrant of Halicarnaſſus after Artemiſia, Now 
though Herodotus does not ſay that Lygdamis Arte- 
miſia's father had been King of Halicarnaſſus, yet it 
is very probable that ſhe was the daughter as well as 
the widow of a King. Wherefore we can trace her 
to her father, who, according to the teſtimony of He- 
rodotus (9g), at leaſt lived at Harlicarnaſſus. She 0) Herod. lib. 7, 
had a ſon called Piſindelus, whoſe ſon was another cap 99+ 
Lygdamis, who baniſhed Herodotus from Harlicarnaſſus. 
Herodotus returned and expelled the tyrant (10). It (ro) Suits, ir 
is very probable that od the ſecond of that Heide re. 
name, was immediately ſucceeded by Hecatomnus, 
whoſe three ſons, Mauſolus, Idrieus, and Pexodarus, 
reigned ſucceſſively in Caria, (ſee the article of ADA); 
but we are not certain that Hecatomnus was the ſon 
of Lygdamis. Who knows but that- Lygdamis who 
was baniſhed by Herodotus might have recovered her 
dominion? Or who knows but Hecatomnus eſtabliſh- 
ed himſelf upon the footing of an Uſurper, without 
having any blood relation to Lygdamis? This is cer- 
tain, that he was a native of Miletus (11), and that (11) Strabo, lib. 
he fixed the imperial ſeat there. It was there likewiſe 14 bag. 455 
that Mauſolus was born. Vitruvius, who informs us 
of this, ſays beſides that Mauſolus built his palace at 
Halicarnaſſus, becauſe of the excellent ſituation of 3 
that City (12). Ariſtotle (13) informs us of another . 
particular, as follows. Mauſolus, wanting to levy ſome . B. _ 
money upon the City of Miletus, repreſented to the 
inhabitants that, ſuch a city as theirs, the place of (12) Ariſtot. 0+ 
his birth, and the capital of his kingdom, ought not n lib. 2+ 
to be without walls, eſpecially as the Perſians threat- 
ned it with a ſiege. Upon which remonſtrance every 
one of the inhabitants contributed in proportion to his 
means; but as ſoon as Mauſolus had got the money 
into his hands, he told them that it was not yet the 
will of Heaven that the City ſhould have walls. 
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Mauſolus demanded a very great reward, but without departing in the leaſt from the cha- 
rafter of a man of probity [2] | 

Mauſolus's palace at Halicarnaſſus was built of brick, and incruſted with marble, 
Pliny did not know of any houſe more antient than this, that was adorned with this kind 
of incruſtation, which leads him to think that the art of ſawing marble was an invention 
of the Carians. However he is not poſitive in this reſpect. This palace was ftill ſtanding 
in Pliny's days. You will find the confirmation of this whole account in remark [G]. 
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[F] The Phyſician who cured Maufol4s demanded a acquit himſelf better as a Member of a common- 
very great reward, but without departing in the > 4 wealth? Did not he ſhew that he had a ſtrong love 
from the character of @ man of probity.) His Phyſi- for his country ? | 
cian was . a native of Coos, and diſciple of [G] You will find the confirmation of this aubale ac. 
Hippocrates. He was called by Hecatomnus King of count in the remark ] It is contained in this ſhort paſ- 
Caria to cure Mauſolus and Pexodarus, who were lying fage in Pliny (15): Secandi marmor in cruflas neſcio (15 Plin. lib. 36, 
at the point of death and given over by all the Phyfi- an Cariz fuerit inventum. Anti guiſſima, quod equidem Cap. 6. pag. 287» 
c uns. He effected a cure upon them; but it was upon inveniam, Halicarnaſſi Mauſoli domus (16) proconneſis 16) Lib. 35» 
this condition, that the King their father ſhould put marmore exculta &ft lateritiis pariuibus. Vitruvius ©P+ 14+ pag. 
g an end to he war which he was making againſt the gives a more exact account of this, as follows. Ha- — 41 A ry 
Iſle of Coos, "Emi vaoo gion inoxre 74 Tara mes licarnaſſi, potentiſſimi regis Mauſoli domus cum preciunt- Arat. ; 
x»; (we mult read it ſo, and not xapa:), 7674 airy i ſio marmore omnia haberet ornata, parictes habet latere 
$@i% FC +14 Eos ea conditione ſanavit ut bellum flrudtes, qui ad hoc tempus egregiam pr aftant firmitatem, (7) Vitruviue, 
6% Suidas, i» quod tunc 4 ver ſus Coos gerebat deponeret (14). Was ita ſeforiis operibus expuliti ut witri perluciditatem wide- we 3 8. 
Aire net this a very gencrous behaviour? Could a man antur habere (17. | 3 


MAT'SOLEUM. This is the name which was at firſt given to that magnificent tomb 
which Artemiſia erected to the memory of her huſband Mauſolus; and which has been 
(-\ Plin. ib. 36. reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world. See a defcrip:ion of it in Pliny (a), 
ry and in the ſupplement to Morcri [A]. Afterwards it became a common name for all 
ſumptuous tombs | BJ. This name was given to that ſtately monument which Auguſtus, 
in his ſixth Conſulſhip, cauſed to be built between the Via Flaminia and the Tyber, as a 
(5) *neton. in burial-place for himſelf and his family (5). Strabo has left us a deſcription of it in his 
enen abe os. fifen book. This is alſo the name which Florus (c) gives to that tomb of the Egyptian 
(c; Lib. 4. cap, Kings, in which Cleopatra ſhut herſelf up, and deſtroyed herſelf. In the Latin Dicti— 
* onaries of Lloyd and Hofman ſeveral authorities are produced, which ſhew that the 
word Mauſoleum was by the Romans applied to all magnificent ſepulchres ; but there are 
two verſes of Martial [C], which are not to be added to the number of thoſe authorities, 
The French language has adapted this word in the fame meaning with that which the 
Romans put upon it. We call the tombs of the Kings of France May/oltes, We have 
even extended this word to thoſe repreſentations of the tomb, which make a part of the 
funeral pageantry, and laſt no longer than the ſolemnity is over. Mr, Furetiere juſtly ſays 

that they are called Mau/ol4es ; but he adds ſomething that is very uncertain [D]. 
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(1) Chevr. Hiſt. 


[4] In the Supplement to Moreri.) Where Chevreau 
is copied without confronting him with Pliny. If he 
had been compared with his original, it would have 
appeared that the Fronts of the Mauſoleum were not 
Jomewheat larger than its extent from South to North 
(1), but on the contrary ſomewhat narrower. Patet 


da Monde, tom. ab Auftro et ſeptentrione ſexagenos ternos pedes, brevius 2 


4. bag. 36. of the 


Durch edition 
1687. 


(2) Plin. lib, 36. 
cap. 5. 


(3) Harduin. in 
Plin. ibid. 


(4) Pauſanias, 
lib. 8. Page 250. 


frontibus (2). i. e. Its extent from South to North 
„is 63 Feet, the Fronts are not ſo wide.” Father 
Hardouin (3) ſays that Dalechamp and Leo Allatius 
were quite in the dark as to this Gamer of Pliny. 
[B] It became a common name for all ſumptuous Tombs. | 
Miys5@- & dre dh ri is: g xz is xalagtiony xi 
Crnl®- 2, Tera, welt was fene fe us oh T4 
euror Yavua rl Ta rag choir dp knie le 
Marca Sv, ger, Ea fuit oferis magnitude & 
ornamentorum magnificentia, ut Romani valdè illud mi- 


rantes magnificenti{/ima queque apud ſe monimenta Mau- 
ſolea appellarint (4). 


[C] Two Verſes of Martial.) They are viſibly 
miſtaken who would have it that theſe words, | 


Aere nec vacuo pendentia Mauſolea, 


Laudibus immodicis Cares in aſira ſerant (5), 


prove that the Latin Authors underſtqod by Mauſoleum 
a magnificent Tomb in general; for Martial ſpeaks 
here only of the original Mauſoleum. 

D] Furetiere . . . . adds ſameibing that is very 
uncertain.] He ſays that the ſhrine of a Saint has been 
called Mauſolie. This I cannot help doubting ; for 
though he learnt of Mr. du Cange, that, among Au- 
thors whoſe Latin is not quite pure, Mau/leum ſigniſies 
feretrum Sancti alicujus, and that Mauſolaare has been 
uſed for inter; it does not follow that Mau/jolcee was e- 
ver made uſe of in this ſenſe in French; however it be 
he ought to produce examples of its having been re- 


(5' Mart, Ce. 
init, 


ceived ſo. 


MAT (THOMAS), an eminent Engliſh Poet and Hiſtorian in the feventeenth 
2 (s) Fele Century, was born of an antient but decayed family in the county of Suffex (a) in the 
alls. reign of Queen Elizabeth (5), and was educated a Fellow-Commoner of Siduey-Suſſex 
(5) Account of tbe College in Cambridge (c). He afterwards removed to London, and lived about the e) Fuller, 46; 
; 9 4 — Court, where he contracted a friendſhip with ſeveral eminent perſons, and particularly “. 


8 Bhai, pee With Endymion Porter Eſq; one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- Chamber to King Charles I (% Langbaine, 
105 dit. Oxon- (4), While he reſided at Court (e) he wrote the five Plays which are extant under his “ 
o. name [A]. In 1622 he publiſhed at London in 8vo a Tranſlation of Virgil's Georgics (e) idem, ibid, 
with 
[4] Wrote feve Plays, which are extant under his the natural working up of the paſſions, he thus ſays 


name.] I. The Heir, a Comedy acted by the company of the oeconomy of the Play: 
of the Revels 1620. Printed at London 1633 in 4to. 
This comedy is extreamly commended by Thomas 
Carew Eſq; in a copy of Verſes prefixed to the Play, 
in which among other Encomiums on the ſiyle and 


„The whole plot doth alike itſelf diſcloſe 

*«© Thro' the five Acts, as doth a lock that goes 

« With Letters, for till every one be known, 

«« "Phe lock's as faſt, as if you had found _ 
4 Mr. 
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) Theatrum 

cerarum, Mo- 
dern Poets, pag · 
179 edit. London 
1675. 


(1) Account of 
the Engliſh Dra- 
matic Poets, pag. 
364- 
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with Annotations 4, and in 1635 a Poem on King Edward the Third [B], and a Tranſlation 
of Lucan's Pharſalia, printed at London 1630 in 8vo, which Poem he continued down to 
(f) Ubiſupra. the death of Julius Cæſar both in Latin and Engliſh verſe [C]J. Dr. Fuller tells us (J), 

« that ſome diſguſt at Court was given to, or taken by him (as ſome would have it,) be- 
% cauſe his Bays were not gilded richly enough, and his verſes rewarded by King Charles, 
« according to expectation.” And Mr. Phillips obſerves (g), that he was diſpleaſed 
&©« for having been fruſtrated in his expectation of being the Queen's Poet, for which he 
« ſtood candidate with Sir William Davenant, who was preferred before him.” Upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars he adhered to the Parliament ; and in 1647 publiſhed 
at London in fol. The Hiſtory of the Parliament of England, which began November the 
third M. DCXL. With a ſhort and neceſſary View of ſome precedent Tears. Written by 
Thomas May Eſq; Secretary for the Parliament, Publiſhed by Authority (P] In 1650 


he publiſhed in 8vo, A Breviary of the Hiſtory of the Parliament in Eng 


Mr. Langbaine (1) is of opinion, that there are few 
perſons of judgment, that are true lovers of innocent 
and inoffenfive comedy, but will allow this to be an 
excellent Play. II. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt her Tra- 
gedy, ated in 1626, and printed at London 1639 in 
12mo. and dedicated to the accompliſhed Sir Kenelm 
Digby. III. Antigone, the Theban Princeſi her Tra- 
gedy, printed at London 1631 in 8vo. and dedicated 
to the moſt worthily honoured Endymion Porter Eſq. 
IV. Agrippina Empreſs of Rome her Tragedy, printed 
at Lanka 1639 in 12mo. In this Play he has inſer- 
ted above thirty lines from Petroninus Arbiter's Satyri- 
con, being a tranſlation of thoſe Verſes received by 


Eumolpus, beginning, 
Orbem jam totum victor Romanus habebat, 
and concluding with 


icio ſcarus æguore mer ſus 
Ad menſum vi uus perducitur. 


LB] A Poem on King Edvard the third.) It was 
printed at London 1635 in 8vo. under this Title: 
The Viftorious Reigne of King Edward the third, Writ- 
ten in ſeven Bookes. By his Majeſtie's command. In the 
Dedication to King Charles I. our Author writes 
thus: I ſhould have humbly craved your Majeſty's 
«« pardon for my omiſſion of the latter part of King 
„% Edward's reign, but that the ſenſe of mine own de- 
fects have put me in mind of a more neceſſary ſuit, 
to beg forgiveneſs for that part of it, which is here 
„Written. . Thoſe great actions of Edward 
„the third are the argument of this Poem, which is 
here ended, where his fortune began to decline, 
«« where the French by revolts and private practices 
«« regained that, which had been won from them by 
eminent and famous Victories; which times may 
afford fitter obſervations for an acute Hiſtorian in 


% proſe, than ſtrains of height for an heroick Poem.” 
The Poem begins thus: 


The third and greateſt Edward's reigne we ing. 
The high atchievements of that martial King, 
Whoſe long ſucceſsful proweſfſe did advance 

So many trophees in triumphed France, 

And firſt her golden lillies bare; whoo're 
Pyrene's mountaines to that weſtern ſhore, 
Where Tagus tumbles through this yellow ſand 
Into the Ocean, flretch'd his conquering hand. 


[C] Which Poem he continued down to the death of 
Julius Ceſar both in Latin and Englih.) The Latin 
continuation was printed at Leyden in 1640 in 12mo. 
under this title ; Supplementum Lucani. Libri VII. Au- 
thore Thoma Maio Anglo. In the Dedication to Kin 
Charles our Author obſerves, that he had dedicat 
the Engliſh Supplement ſome years before to his Ma- 
jeſty. To this Edition are prefixed commendatory 

ms in Latin to Mr. May by Boxhornius, Nicholas 
einſius, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, J. Rutter, S. Jonſon, 
Tho. Bullok, and Samuel Collins. 

[D] Publiſhed at London in Fol. The Hiſtory of 
the Parliament of England, c.] In the Preface he 
tells us, that in the writing of his Hiſtory he has 
« followed that one rule, truth, to which all the reſt 
* (like the reſt of the moral virtues to that of juſtice) 
may be reduced; againſt which there are many 


* ways, beſides plain falſhood, whereby a writer may 


and, In 1649 
he 


„ offend. Some Hiſtorians who ſeem to abhor direct 
* falſhood, have notwithſtanding dreſſed truth in ſuch 
«« improper veſtments, as if they brought her forth to 
„act the ſame part, that falſhood would; and taught 
* her by rhetorical diſguiſes, partial concealments, 
and invective expreſſions, inſtead or informing, to 
ſeduce a reader, and carry the judgment of poſte- 
« rity after that biaſs which themſelves have made. 
It was the opinion of a learned Biſhop of England 
* not long ago deceaſed, that Cardinal Baronius's 
„ Annals did more wound the Proteſtant cauſe, than 
the controverſies of Bellarmin. And it may well 
* be true, for againſt the unexpected ſtroke of partial 
* hiſtory the ward is not ſo ready, as againſt that 

*« lemick hiſtory writing, where hoſtility is profe 
with open face. This fault I have endeavoured to 
„avoid, but it is my misfortune to undertake ſuch a 
« ſubje&, in which to avoid partiality is not very eaſy ; 
but to eſcape the ſuſpicion or cenſure of it, is almoſt 
«« impoſlible for the cleareſt integrity that ever wrote. 
„Others, I ſuppoſe, will handle this theme; and 
«« becauſe that none perchance may perfe&ly pleaſe, I 
„ ſhall, in the behalf of all, intreat the reader, that 
« in his cenſure he would deal with the writings of 
„% men as with mankind itſelf, to call that the beſt, 
« which is leaſt ball For the truth of this 
„plain and naked diſcourſe, which is here preſented 
to the publick view, containing a brief narration 
of thole diſtractions, Which have fallen amongſt us, 
«« during the fitting of this preſent Parliament, as al- 
«« ſo ſome paſſages and viſible actions of the former 
“Government (whether probably conducing to theſe 
«« preſent calamities or not, of which let the reader 
e judge,) I appeal only to the memory of an Eng- 
% liſhman, whoſe years have been enough to make 
„ him know the actions that were done, and whoſe 
„ converſation has been enough publick to let him 
„ hear the common voice and diſcourſes of peo- 
«« ple upon thoſe actions; to his memory, I ſay, do I 
«« appeal, whether ſuch actions were not done, and 
„ ſuch judgments made upon them as are here related. 
In which perchance ſome readers may be put in 
« mind of their own thoughts heretofore ; which 
*«. thoughts have ſince, like Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 
«« departed from them. An Engliſh Gentleman, who 
« went to travel when this Parliament was called, and 
returned when thoſe differences were 2 amon 
„us, hearing what diſcourſes were daily made, af. 
« firmed, that the Parliament of England, in his o- 
„ pinion, was more miſunderſtood in England than at 
Rome, and that there was greater need to remem- 
ber our own countrymen, than to inform 1 of 
„ what was paſt; ſo much, ſaid he, have they ſeemed 


* to forget the things themſelves and their own no- 


„ tions concerning them.” But where war continues, 
people are inforced to make their refidence in ſeveral 
Duarters ; and therefore ſeveral, according to the places 
where they converſe, muſt their information be concerning 
the condition and flate of things. From whence ariſes 
not only a wariety, but a great diſcrepancy for the moſt 
part in the writings of thoſe, who record the paſſages 
of ſuch times. And therefore it has ſeldom happened, but 
that in ſuch times of calamity and war, Hiſtorians have 
much diſſented from each other. Franciſcus Hareus 
compiled Annals of the bloody and fierce wars in the 
Netherlands, when ſome of thoſe Provinces fell from the 
obedience of Philip the ſecond, King of Spain; which 
bufineſs he relates in ſuch a way, as muſt in probability 
lead the reader to believe, that the King and his Officers 


4 Were 


(5) Pag- 364+ 


(i) Fuller, ubi 
fupr- 
(t) 1dem, ibid. 


try 


territories of- the 
Republic of Ge- 
Deva. Browne, 

in Prefat. Ope- 


rum Mayernii. 


(5) You will find 
the real day of 
his birth in re- 


mark [C}, 


MAY 


he publifhed at London in 1649 Hiſtorie Parliamenti Anglia Breviarium, in three Parts; 
which he afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh ; and it was reprinted at London 1655. Beſides 
theſe works Mr. Phillips tells us, that he wrote an Hiſtory of Henry II, in Engliſh verſe, and 
the Comedy of The old Wives Tale, and the Hiſtory of Orlando Furioſo ; but the latter, 
according to Mr. Langbaine (þ), „was printed long before our author was born, at leaſt 
% before he was able to guide a pen, much leſs to write a play, it being printed in 4to 
« London 1594.” He died ſuddenly in the night in 1652 (i), and was interred near 
Camden, on the weſt-ſide of the north- iſle of Weſtminſter- Abbey (&). But his body, 


Margaret's Church-yard (1). 


awere altogether innocent, and the people of thoſe countries 
the only cauſers of their calamity. Meteranus wrote the 
Hiſtory of thoſe very times, which whoſo reads muſt 
weeds make a contrary cenſure concerning the occafion of 
that war. The like diſcrepancy hath been found in Hi- 
ftorians of all ages and nations, and therefore not to be 
much wondered at, 1 it now happen. But that, which 
of all other is moſt likely to be differently related, becauſe 
informations *will not agree in ſuch a diſtance, is concer n- 
ing the action of war and foldiery; and in the time of 
this war, it is a thing of extreme difficulty (I might 
fay of impeſſibility ) for thoſe of one party, to be truly in- 
formed of all the countils or the wery performances and 
actions of Commanders and Soldiers on the other fide. 
How much walour the Engliſh Nation on both fides have 
been guilty of in this unnatural war, the world muſt 
needs know in the general fame. But for particulars, 
how much worth, virtue, and courage ſome particular 
Lords, Gentlemen, and others have ſhewed, unleſs both 
fides do write, will never perfectiy be known, My re- 
fidence hath been, during theſe wars, in the quarters and 
under the protection of the Parliament; and whatſoever 
it briefly related of the ſoldiery being toward the end 
of this Book, is according to that light, which I diſcern- 


ed there. For whatſoever I have miſſed concerning the 
other party, I can make no other apology than ſuch as 
Meteranus, whom I named before, doth in the Preface 
to his Hiſtory De Belgicis Tumultibus; whoſe words 
are thus: Cod plura de Reformatorum & patriz de- 
ſenſorum, quam de Partis adverſæ rebus geſtis expoſue- 
rim, mirum haudquaquam eſt, quoniam plus Com- 
mercii & familiaritatis mihi cum ipſis & major inda- 
— opportunitas fuit. Si pars adverſa idem tali pro- 
itate præſtiterit & ediderit, Poſteritas geſta omnia 
legere, & liquido cognoſcere magno cum fructu poterit. 
In like manner may 1 aver, that i in this diſcour/+ 
more particulars are ſet down concerning the ations of 
thoſe men who defended the Parliament, than of them 
that warred againſt it, it was becauſe my conver ſation 
gave me more light on that fide; to whom, as I have 
endeavoured to give no more than what is due, ſo I hawe 
A no blemiſhes on the other, nor beſtowed any more 
character than what the truth of ſlory mult require. 
If thoſe that write on the other fide, will uſe the ſame 


candour, there is no fear but that poſterity may receive a 


full information concerning the unhappy diſtraction of 
T 


theſe Kingdoms. 


MAYERNE (THEODORE TURQUET SIEUR DE) one of the moſt noted 


(«) At.» es Phyſicians of his time, was born in the neighbourhood of Geneva (a) in the year 1572, 
Mayerne, in the Or thereabouts (ö). He took the degree of Bachelor of Phyſic at Montpelier in the 


year 1396 and of Doctor of the ſame Faculty upon the 2oth of February 1597. Some 
time afterwards he went to Paris, and applied himſelf warmly to the practice of Che- 
miſtry, which ſtudy was at that time greatly cried down, and much hated by the Phyſi- 
clans at Paris. Upon this account it was that they inveighed with the utmoſt paſſion 
againſt Mayerne and du Cheſne (c), and endeavoured to make them be thought the 
ſworn enemies of Phyſic. This appears from a work which was publiſhed at Paris 1603 
againſt theſe two Phyſicians. Mayerne refuted it in a work of his, which was refuted in 
its turn [A]. But their reſentment did not end here; for the Faculty of Phyſic publiſhed 
a decree of interdiction againſt him; but this did not hinder him from being called 


[4] Mayerne refuted it in à work of his, which 
was refuted in its turn. ] Guy Patin has made men- 
tion of this diſpute, but like one who delighted in 
raillery, and hated innovators in Phyſick. ** May- 


(0) Patin, Let- ** erne, ſays he (1), Phyſician to the King of Eng- 
ter 8. page 35+ of «© land, is, according to my intelligence, a native 


tom. 1. it is dated 


Nov, 16, 1645. 


(2) See the end 
of this remark. 


(3) That book 
Was ſeized and 
confiſcated, and 
ſtrictly prohibit- 
ed, See the Mer- 
Cure Frangois, 
vol. * the 
yar 1611 8 
m. 184. OY 


(4) Patin, Ler- 


„ of Geneva, and the ſon of one who wrote the hiſ- 
% tory of Spain (2), which is juſt now printed in two 
« Volumes in Folio. The ſame perſon likewiſe wrote 
« a book entitled, La Monarchie Ariſto-democrati- 
* que (3), which was anſwered by Lewis d'Orleans 
« (the ſame who wrote the comments upon Tacitus) 
« in his plante bumaine printed at Lyons and Paris. 
„ Turquet made a reply to Louis d'Orleans in the 
„% year 1617. He lived at Geneva or near it, and 
« was of the religion of the country . . . . (4). I 


0 


little better than a child. They ſay he has deſerted 
„the King's party, and gone over to the fide of the 
« Parliament, I have ſeen one of his children in 
« this City, a ſtudent of Phyſick, who is ſince dead 
„ in England. They ſay his avarice makes him 
« very harſh to his children, and that he ſuffers them 
* to dye of hunger. He is a great Chymiſt, very 
„ rich, and has the Knack of touching a great num- 
« ber of pieces by a conſultation of five or fix pages. 
% He is beſides Baron of Aubonne, a fine eſtate in the 
« Country of Vaux near Geneva, which in the year 
« 1560 was in the poſſeſſion of one Paul Spifame, 
„ Biſhop of Nevers 
« Mayerne did not paſs without a reply, for Riolan 
« the father anſwered it by a book for the purpole, 
« written with his uſual elegancy and learning.” 
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(1) Wood, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. 1. col; 


with thoſe of ſeveral others, was dug up after the Reſtoration, and buried in a pit in St. 205-24 edit. Lon- 


don 1721, 


e) See rematł 


[4] quotati- 
on (8). 


.. + (6). That Apology for (6) Ibid. pag. 39. 


„believe his fon had his degree at Montpelier. He Dr. Brown, as I ſaid above (7), has obſerved that (7) — the body 
came up to Paris in the year 1602, and as he ſet Mayerne had a companion of his fortune, in the per- ©; — 8 
« up for a great Chymiſt, he quarrelled with ſome of ſecution which he ſuffered from the faculty at Paris. 


3 36. of «© gyr Phyſicians, which occaſioned a decree againſt He names, for this aſſociate, Quercetanus, whole 


(s) Ibid. vol. 1. 
rat 37. 


«*« ever conſulting with him. However he had ſome French name was du Che/ne. Patin takes no notice of 
« friends of our profeſſion, who viſited the fick along this mutual attachment, but he talks very ſatyrically 
„% with him. 
« the afore · mentioned 


„% more the author of than you or I. It was compoſed awhile be lived and ſince hi: death, by the wretched wri- EIS 
« by two Doctors of our Society, Seguin our Se- rings which he has left under his own name, but which 
« nior, who has always been an encourager of Quacks, he procured to be written of other Phyſicians and Chy- 
« and his brother-in-law Akakia . . . . (5). This miſts in ſeveral parts. I mean Jolephus Quercetanus, 
% Mayerne is ſtill alive in England, very old, and «uho at Paris aſſumed the nams of the Situr de la V. _ 


Vol. VII. 1 


his diſpute occaſioned an apology of of Quercetanus. That ſame year, ſays he (8), died a (8) Patin, Letter 
ayerne, which he was no {ad ſcoundrel and Quack, who has killed many a one, bath J. Pats 14, of 


—— 0" gat — > O_ ] 


— . 
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MAY 

to Court, and obtaining the office of Phyſician in ordinary to Henry the Great. After 
that Prince's death he retired to England, where he made a very great fortune. There 
he acquired the friendſhip of a great many illuſtrious perſons, and inſinuated himſelf ſo 
much into the good graces of the learned King James, that he made him not only his 


firſt Phyſician, but likewiſe in ſome manner his favourite. By which means he became 
(4) See the in- loaded with honours (4), and he ſaw his fortune ſtill increaſe under the reign of Charles J. 
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57 iu nd He was unanimouſiy admitted a Member of the Faculty of Phyſic of the two Engliſh 
A. Univerſities. His reputation and practice were extraordinary, and he amaſſed a prodi- 


gious deal of wealth. He had two ſons and one daughter, who was married to the 

Marquis de Ruvigni (e). He died at the age of eighty two. Theſe particulars I have (% This i:; 
from the preface to his works printed at London 1700 [BJ. I ſhall give a fuller and mark ep 1. 
more exact account of him in the remarks [CJ. I muſt not omit obſerving, that ſome 
if who envied our Mayerne endeavoured to blacken his reputation upon occaſion of the death 

5 of the Prince of Wales in the year 1612; but his honour was entirely cleared by authen- 

tic deeds, I mean by certificates which King James, with the Lords of his Council, and 


the Officers and Gentlemen of the Houſhold of the deceaſed Prince, cauſed to be drawn 
up 
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He vat a drunken fot, aud an arrant ignoramus 3 gentleman who is the ſubject of this article. 
4 for he did not know one word of Latin, and his firſi *© Mr. le Chevalier Theodore de Mayerne, Baron 
| trade was a young Surgeon in the pitiful poor Country of © d'Aulbone, firſt Phyſician to their Britannick Ma- 
Armagnac: But he paſſid at Paris, and particularly at ** jeſties James I. Charles I. and one of their pri- 
Court, for a great Phyſician, becauſe forſooth he had pic- vy Council, was the ſon of Louis de Mayerne the 
hed up a little Chemiſtry in Germany.” celebrated author of the general hiſtory of Spain 
I mult take notice that the general hiſtory of Spain “ and the Monarchie Ariſto-democratique dedi to 
5 writ by Leys de Mayerne Turquet, Lyonnois, was firſt ** the States General; vio mother was Louiſa the 
0 printed in the year 1587, and afterwards by Abel I “ daughter of Antoine le Maſſon (17) Treaſurer of (15) Whom 1 
au ble by Sane” Tiboul 1635, The tend * Te i originally u Piel sante fal, and Avril fg 
: l r emar 
edition contains 30 books, and the hiſtory is _ for a long time in the city of Galens. As for the 1 
down in it to the end of the year 1582. In the third ** name or rather the nick- name of Turquet, it cam ; 
edition wo er ang 3 which carry it down *© by a wife of that family, who, as ſhe was = 
to the end of the 16t tury. * ſome and well ſhaped, they ſaid reſembled a hand- 
[B] Theſe particulars I have from the preface to bis ** ſome trunk; hats her children became commonly 
evorks printed at London 1700.) They make a large © known by the name of Turguetii. Louis de May- 
Folio, divided into different books; the firſt contains * erne retired to Geneva about the end of the year 
his Confilia, Epiſtolas, & Obſervationes ; and the ſecond ** 1572, after having had two houſes pulled down at 
his Pharmacopaam wvariaſque Medicamentorum formulas, *©* Lyons upon account of his Religion. U the 
At the beginning of the book is placed the author's © 28th of September 1573, his ſon Theodore de May- 
effigies, ſuch as it was in his 82d year. It is the moſt ** erne was born, and had for God-father Thodore de 
(g) See the happy phyſiognomy in the world (9), there is a lively, Beza. He learnt polite Literature in his own country 
Journal of Leip- ſerene, majeſtick air in it, and bis venerable beard ** from whence he was ſent to Heidelberg where he 
fic, 169 i, p. 57. has a very good effect! Under the print are theſe * ſtayed for ſome years, after which, as he had made 
| words: Theo: Turguet: de Mayerne Eques Auratus, Pa- choice of Phyſick for his profeſſion, he went to 
tria Gallus, Religione Reformatus, Dignitate Baro: © Montpelier, where he took the degree of Batchelor 
Profeſſione aller Hippocrates, ac trium Regum (exemplo and a of Doctor of Medicine. From Mont- 
rariſſime) Archiater : eruditione incomparabilis : experien- ** pellier he went to Paris, where to introduce himſelf 
tia nulli ſecundus : & quod ex his omnibus reſultat, fa- into practice, he gave lectures in Anatomy to the 
ma late vagante perilluſiris. i. e. Theo. Turquet. young Surgeons, and in Pharmacy to the Apothe- 
* . . . de Mayerne, Knight, by birth a Frenchman, * caries. He acquired reputation by his preſcriptions 
(10) 2 by Religion a Proteſtant, and by dignity a Baron: „ and became known to Mr. Ribbit Sieur de la Ri- 
eos Ain I 8 his profeſſion a ſecond Hippocrates, and, what ** viere, firſt Phyſician to Henry IV. who recommend- 
Door. s very ſeldom happened to;any but himſelf, firſt “ ed him ſo effectually to the King, that he made him 
92 EP 0 322 to * a pak In 1 w one of his Phyſicians in ordinary, and in the year 
, © In experience ſecond to none: And, a natu « 1600 he appointed him 
_ 60 —ͤ— of all theſe r celebrated Rohan in his Embaſſies hy Lung 1 
far and near.” The Engliſh Phyſician (10), who © Germany and Italy. Upon his return he acquitted 
(22) 5g 57 had the care of reviſing this edition, aſſerts, that this ** himſelf in the exerciſe of his office to his great cre- 
berg edition 1686. is the only genuine work of Mayerne's that had ever ** dit, and was in great favour with the King, who pro- 
appeared in publick. Quicguid hactenus ſub Mayernii ** miſed to do great things for him, provided he would 
Nomine Orbem inwiſit, tam crebris fœdatur interpolatio- change his Religion, for which purpoſe he ſet Car- 
13) There ie bus, utpote quod parti | ] li «46 g . > Cler im 
miſtake of this » wipote quad partim ex ſuis, partim ex aliorum nal du Perron and others of the Clergy upon him. 
kind in Konig's Chartis in Bibliotheca ſua repertis imperite conſuitur, ut ** Andeven in ſpite of his obſtinacy, the King was go- 
Bibliotheca ; ſez nemo bariolari poſit, quid Author fibi velit, ejuſque ſe ing to have given him a commiſſion appointing him 
there pag. 522, ſcopum aſſegui valeat, cum Caſus a Remediis peſſimo Con- to be his firſt Phyſician, but the Jeſuits who W_ 
n filio ubique abſcindantur. . . . Nibil haftenus ſub cjus © of it, were very ready in cauſing it to be revoked 
nomine comparuit, quod ipſius revera efſe dici poſſit (11). © by the Queen Mary de Medicis's means. This 
(14) = 83 He informs us of the reaſons why he did not publiſh ** circumſtance and intended favour Mayerne knew 
preface by Dr. the Chirurgical works of this Phyſician, You will “ nothing of, till he learnt it, in the year 1642 in 
Charleton. find in Lindenius renovatus (12) the titles of ſome of England, from Ceſar Duke of Vendome, a natural 
| this author's writings ; but the reader muſt conſider *<* ſon of France. In the year 1607 he had under cure 
(15) Pag, 57 that Theodorus Mayernus Turguetus, and Theodorus Tur- an Engliſh man of quality, who after his cure car- 
—_— the year ouetus de Mayerne, which he gives him, as if he meant . ried him into En land where he had a private au- 
; two different writers (13), are the ſame perſon. 'That ** dience of King ames. Even after the death of | 
(902 _ 1 Author had no opportunity to mention the Praxeo; Henry IV. he continued in the quality of Phyſi- 
— — in morbis internis pracipue gravioribus & ** cian in ordi to Lewis XIII. till the year 1616, 
on (6) of the ar- <2ronicis Syntagma: for it was not # reap till the “ that he with a French Phyſician about that 
GEN LEW- Eck. 1 1 I 11 There is an abſtract of it in the Leip- 5 office. The King of England cauſed him to be de- 
9 c. acct of "EF en to COR 623 hon oO by 
II] upon thear- him.) I ſhall give it in the very words of M "Mi 4 6 1 1 
tide of LU. a | ay y words of Mr. Minu- ** patent ſealed with the great ſeal of England; in 
CRETIUS 1 (16), who was ſo good, as, at my requeſt, to in- which office he ſerved the whole Royal family with 
{TITUS c.). form himſelf of all the circumſtances relating to the : great honour and approbation till the day 1 = 
66 
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(f) Pag- 29% up in the moſt favourable form that he could 


&c. of the Opera 
Medica A 
Jury. Mayernii, 
edit, Lond. 1700s 


(6) Langbaine, 
Account of the 


Poets, pag. 336+ 
edit. Oxford 


( Wood, ub? 


* lem, Faſt 


Oxon. vol. 1. col. 


240. 


MAY 


wiſh. They are to be found, together with 


an account of the diſeaſe, death, and opening of the body of that Prince, in the work 


which I have quoted above (/). 


| 
« death: he was alſo greatly employed both by the 
% nobility and 1 — 2 exact 2 
of his conſultations in phyſick. He compoſed a 
1 very curious diſpenſatory of remedies both galenical 
« and chemical. But he never publiſhed any of his 
«© works, except an apology for himſelf againſt the 
„faculty of phyſick at Paris, which had attacked 
* him. One Bruent a Phyſician ſent to Dr. Bevero- 
« yicius an account of the Bladder of Iſaac Cauſabon 
„% wrote by the ſame Mayerne, which he reſents. He 
„had two wives, the ffirſt of whom was Margaret 
«« de Boetſlaer of the family of Aſperen, who brought 
«« him two ſons who died before himſelf. The ſecond 
«« was Iſabel daughter of Albert Joachimy, who was 
« famous by his having ſerved the States General as 
« their Embaſſador, in Muſcovy, Sweden, and for 
« y ds of 24 years in England ; by this Lady he 
0 dd ts ſons fon he buried, and three daughters, 


*« two of whom alſo died before him. He died, March 
« the 15th 1655, at Chelſea near London; leaving be- 
« hind him one only daughter, who brought her great 
« fortune in marriage to the Marquis de Montpouil- 
*« lan grandſon of the Marſhal Duke de la Force; but 
«« ſhe died at the Hague in the year 1661, of a child 
« of which ſhe could not be delivered, at leaſt ſhe died 
in child-bed.” 

Mayerne had a niece, a young Lady of great merit; 
who married an Engliſh Nobleman ; her maiden name 
was Louiſa de Frotte, and by her marriage ſhe bore 
the name of my Lady Windſor. She had a great deal 
of wit and learning, and was for ſeveral years an or- 
nament to Geneva ; where ſhe died towards the end 
of the year 1 _ See her Elogium in the alia reg- 
nante of Mr. Leti ( 


works of the learned (19). 


&MAYNE (JASPER), an eminent Engliſh Poet and Divine in the ſeventeenth 
oy. 2d edit, Century, was born at Hatherlagh in Devonſhire in 1604 (2). and educated at Weſtmin- 


ſter-School (b), whence he was removed to Chriſt Church in 
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(18) Part 4. pigs 
, &c, 


18). See alſo the hiſtory of the (19) For March 
1692, pag. 336. 


xford, where in 1623 he was (.) Idem, ibid. 


entered a Servitor, being then encouraged in his ſtudies by Dr. B. Duppa, afterwards © *5*: 
Ergo Dana Biſhop of Sarum. He was afterwards choſen Student of that College (c). October the em, 44. 


21ſt 1628 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (4); and June the 18th 1631 that of 


Maſter of Arts (e). He afterwards entered into holy Orders, and was preſented by his 


College to the Vicarage 


[4] The City Match, a Comedy.) It was printed at 
Oxford 1639 in fol. under this title, The citye match. 
A comoedye. Preſented to the King and Dueene at 
Whinhall. Added ſince at Black-friers by his Majeſtie's 

s. The preface is as follows: *The author of 
« this poem, knowing how hardly the beſt things 
protect themſelves from cenſure, had no ambition to 
„ make it this way publique; holding works of this 
light nature to be things, which need an apology 
« for being written at all, nor eſteeming otherwiſe of 
„ them, whoſe abilities in this kind are moſt paſſable, 
than of Maſquers, who ſpangle and glitter for the 
4 time, but it is through tinſell. As it was merely 
* gut of obedience, that he firſt wrote it, ſo when it 
„% was made, had it not been commanded from him, 
« it had died upon the place, where it took life; him- 
« ſelf being ſo averſe from raiſing fame from the ſtage, 
<< that at the preſentment he was one of the ſevereſt ſpec- 
1 tators there; nor ever ſhewed other fign, whereby it 
„ might be known to be his, but bis liberty to deſpiſe 
* it. Yet he hath at length conſented it ſhould paſs 
« the preſs, not with an aim to purchaſe a new repu- 
« tation, but to keep that which he hath already 
* from growing worſe. For underſtanding, that ſome 
% at London, without his approbation or allowance, 
« were ready to print a falſe imperfe& copy, he was 
«* loth to be libelled by his own work, or that his 
4 play ſhoulc ppear to the world with more than its 
% own faults.” The two firſt ſcenes of the ſecond act, 
repreſent with a great deal of humour the affecta- 
tion of the Puritan maid of Aurelia. 


Scene I. Aurelia. Dorcas. 

Aurel. Why we ſhall have you get in time the turn 
„ Upof your eyes, ſpeak in the noſe, draw ſighs 
6 an ell long, and rail at diſcipline. 

« Would I could hear from Banefwwright : er I'll be 
0 tortur'd 

«© With your preciſeneſs thus, I'll get dry Palms 

With ſtarching, and put on my ſmocks myſelf. 

Dorc. * Surely you may, and air em too; there have 

« been 

Very devout and holy women, that wore 

No ſhift at all. Aur. Such Saints you mean, 


as wore 
** Their congregations, and ſwarm'd with Chriſtian 
«© vermin. 


* You'll hold clean linen hereſy ? Dorc. Surely yes, 


of Caſſington near Woodſtock, and of Pyrton near Watlington 
in Oxfordſhire (F). He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his florid wit and ingenious vein in den 
Poetry (g), which produced two excellent Plays, The City Match, a Comedy [A], 


e 


Clean linnen in a ſurplice : that and powders 

Do bring dry ſummers, make the fickneſs rage, 

« And th' enemy prevail. It was revealed 

„To Mrs. Scruple and her huſband, who 

Do verily aſcribe the German war, 

« And the late perſecutions, to curling, | 

« Falſe teeth, and oil of talck. Aur. Now the is in, 

% A lecturer will ſooner hold his 

* 1 Der. And ſurely, as Maſter Scruple 
« ſays, 

% Aurel. That was her ſchool-maſter ; one that 
6 _ a feaſt 4 

“With his long grace, r eats a ca 

Than bleſſes it Dor. And proves it .. 

„% Out of a book, that ſuffer'd martyrdom 

«© By fire in Cheapſide, ſince Amulets and Bracelets 

And love-locks were in uſe, the price of ſprats, 

«« Jeruſalem artichocks, and Holland cheeſe, 

« Is very much increas'd, ſo that the brethren, 

„ Botchers, I mean, and ſuch poor zealous Saints, 

« As earn five groats a week under a ſtall, 

«« By ſinging Pſalms and a drawing up of holes, 

« Can't live in their vocation, but are fain 

* To turn Aur. old breeches. Dor. ſurely, 
teachers and Prophets. 


Scene II. To them Baneſcuright. 
« Aur. O Mr. Baneſwright, are you come? My 

«© woman 

« Was in her preaching fit ; ſhe only wanted 

A table's end. Baneſw., Why, what's the mat- 
« ter? Aur. Never 

Poor Lady had ſo much unbred holineſs 

«© About her perſon ; I am never dreſt 

Without a ſermon, but am forced to prove 

« The lawfulneſs of curling-irons before 

* She'll criſp me in a morning; I muſt ſhew 

«« Text for the faſhions of my gowns ; ſhe'll aſk 

„Where jewels are commanded, or what Lady 

« Ith' primitive times wore ropes of pearl or 
„ rubies. 

* She will urge councils for her little ruff 


« Call'd in Northamptonſhire ; and her whole ſervice 


lis a mere confutation of my cloaths. 
„ + +> Sho cart proferve 

« (The gift for which I took her) but, as tho' 

„ She were inſpir'd from Ipſwich, ſhe will make 
% The Adi and Monuments in ſweet · meats; quinges 


1 Atraigned 


xon, ubi ſupra, 


(ge) Theatrum 
Peetarum. By 
Edward Philips. 
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The amorous War, a Tragi-Comedy [BJ. November the 1ſt 1642 he was created Ba- 
chelor of Divinity (5); and while his Majeſty reſided at Oxford, was one of thoſe Di- 
vines appointed to preach before him, the Court and Parliament (i). June the 17th 


1646 he was created Doctor of Divinity (#). His Sermon againſt Falſe Prophets on Ezek. () reh! os. 
(i) Tem, Alben, xxii. 28. printed at Oxford 1647 in 4to [C], occaſioned a diſpute between him and Mr, 0. a. cal. 3). 


Oxon, ubi ſupra» Francis Cheynell [DJ. The ſame year he publiſhed a piece in 4to, intitled, 0x4ao- 
MAXIA, or the People's War examined according 10 the Principles of Scripture and Reaſon 


(1) A late print- 
ed Sermon, a» 
gainſi Falje Pro- 
pbets indicated, 
page 27» 


(2) Ibid. pag. 36. 


$3) Ibid, pag. 52. 


in two of the moſt plauſible pretences o it, 


In anſwer to a Letter ſent by a Perſon of Qua- 


lity, who deſired Satisfaction. By Jaſper Mayne, D. D. one of the Students of Chriſt Church, 
Oxon [ EJ. In 1648 he was deprived of his place of Student of Chriſt Church, and ſoon 


*« Arraigned and burnt at a ſtake; all my banquets 

Are perſecutions ; and Diecl/efian's days 

Are brought for entertainment, and we eat mar- 
„ tyrs. 

66 ee Madam, ſhe is far gone. Aur. Nay, 
„ Sir, ſhe is 

«« A puritan at her needle too. Banes, Indeed? 

«© Aur. She works religious petticoats; for flowers 

* She'll make Church-hiſtories ; her needle doth 

© So ſanctifſy my cuſhionets, beſides. 

« My ſmock ſleeves have ſuch holy embroideries 

« And are fo learned, that I fear in time 

„All my apparel will be quoted by 

«« Some pure inſtruftor. Yelterday I went 

« To fee a Lady, that has a parrot ; my woman, 

«« While I was in diſcourſe, converted the fowl, 

And now it can ſpeak nought but Knoxe's works; 

So there's a parrot loſt.” 


LB] The amorous war, a Tragi-Comedy.) It was 
printed at Oxford 1658 in 4to. 

[C] His Sermon againſt falſe Prophets on Ezek. xxii. 
28. Printed at Oxford 1647 in 410.] The title of it 
as follows: A ſermon againſt falſe Prophets. Preached 
in St. Marie's Church in Oxford ſhortly after the ſur- 
render of that Garriſmm. By Faſper Mayne, D. D. 
and one of the Students of Chriſi- Church, Oxon. 

[D] Occafioned a diſpute between him and Mr. Francis 
Cheynell.) Mr. Cheynell had attacked our author's ſer- 
mon in a ſermon preach'd at St. Mary's in Oxford ; upon 
which there paſſed ſeveral letters between them pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Mayne in a piece entitled, A late printed 
ſermon againſt falſe Prophets windicated by letter from 
the cauſeleſi aſperfions of Mr. Francis Cheynell, By Faſ- 
per Mayne, D. D. the miſunderſtood author of it. Print- 
ed in 1647 in 4to. Our author in one of his letters to 
Mr. Cheynell having ſaid, that God, upon a true repent- 
ance, is not ſo fatally tied to the ſpindle of abſolute repro- 
bation, as not to keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful par- 
dons (1); upon this paſſage Mr. Cheynell made the 
following animadverſion (2). Sir, Reprobatio eſt tre- 
mendum my ſterium. How dare you jeſt upon ſuch a 
ſubject, at the thought of which each Chriſtian tremble: ? 
Can any man repent, that is given up to a reprobate mind 
and impenitent heart? And is not every man finally im- 
penitent, ſave thoſe ferw to whom God gives repentance 
freely, powerfully, effeftually ? See what it is for a man 
to come from Ben. Tohnſon or Lucian, to treat immedi- 
ately of the high and ſlupendous myſteries of Religion. 
The Lord Gad pardon this wicked thought of your heart, 
that you may not periſh in the Bond of inquity and Gall of 
bitterneſs. Be ag 1 to fludy the gib chapter to the 
Romans, To this Dr. Mayne returns this anſwer (3), 
I grant, Sir, that Reprobation is a myſtery to be trem- 
bled at. Yet, Sir, all they, who maintaining it to 
« be abſolute, do revive the fiction of the three de- 
„ ſtinies, where one holds the diſtaff, on which the 
thread of every man's fate is ſpun, and do preach a 
piece of Zeno's Philoſophy for a piece of St. Paul's 
«© Epiſtles, can have no reaſon to accuſe me of a jeſt, 
«« becauſe I applied a ſpindle to the diſtaff, on which 
men's fates are rolled. Sir, in plainer terms, as ab- 
*« ſolute Reprobation is a piece of Stoiciſm, which 
«« was never held to be Chriſtian, till it crept forth 
into the Church from the ſame fancy, which was 
the womb, in which the Preſbyterian government 
was formed ; ſo methinks Lucian, Sir, (how cheap- 
* ly ſoever you think of him or me, tor having clo- 


ſed my laſt letter to you with a piece of his Nigri- 


« nus) in his confutation of this heatheniſherror, which 
* hath made fo many hang themſelves, urgeth argu- 
„ments, which would become one of the fathers of 


_ 


after 


« the Church. I know not whether you have read 
« his Zia iXxy/x9 wwor : but if you have, he there tells 
«« you, that if there be ſuch a thing as the fatal decree 
«« you ſpeak of; firſt, that all they who lie under the 
« inflexibility of it, being tied by an unalterable neceſ- 
4% fity to do what they do, can in no reaſon be re- 
« warded if they do well, nor with any juſtice be 
% puniſhed if they do ill. Next, that the fins which 
« they commit, if they cannot but commit them, are 
„ not to be called their fins, but the fins of that de- 
«« cree, which laid this neceſſity upon them. And 
*« therefore, thirdly, that a murtherer thus predeſtined, 
if he ſhould be arraigned, may ſay to any Judge 
„thus Stoically perſuaded, Why 4s 
% Pray call my diſtiny to the bar, and do not ſentence 
« me, but my fate, to the rack and wheel. I was but an 
«© over-ſwayed inſtrument in this murther, and was but 
« ſuch an engine to my deſtim, as my ſword was to 
„% me. Though this were ſpoken by a Heathen only 
« jn diſproof of fate, yet ſince St. Chryſoſtom in more 
than three ſermons had ſaid the ſame things in diſ- 
«« proof of abſolute Reprobation, I hope, Sir, neither 
Calvin nor Piſcator have ſo miſtaught you to under- 
« ſtand St. Paul, as from any epiſtle of his to conclude 
«+ peremptorily, that any without their deſert are 
«« piven up to a reprobate mind, and finally ſtruck and 
<« neceſſitated to a remedileſs impenitence.” The gib 
chapter to the Romans I have long fince conſidered, and 
ſtudied it by the moſt ſerene impartial lights, æubich 
might uncloud the great myſtery to me, which lies fo ob- 
ſeurely there wraft up. And to deal freely wwith you, 
the bf commentator I ever yet met with to lead me 
through the darkneſs of it, was another place of Scrip- 
ture or two ſet in preſence and ſcale with this, both which 
joined, methought, made perfectly the cloud, which 2 
the Fews through the wilderneſs, which was a cloud to 
the Egyptians, but a pillar of fire to the Iſraelites. Sir, 
1 know, that neither St. Paul bath written contradic- 
tions, nor any other of the Apoſiles written that, <vhich 
is contradiftory to St. Paul. Sir, I preſume alſo, that 
Ariſtotle's beok wg, Efpmiias bath not fo forſaken your 
memory, but you know that an univerſal affirmative 
and a particular negative are a perfect contradiftion, 
and cannot both be true. Here then flands the caſe. You 
building your opinion upon the Ba bos or great depth of the 
ninth chapter to the Roman infer from thence, that God 
gives repentance only to ſome few, whoſe peremptory <will 
it is, that they only ſhall be ſaved. St. Paul in his firſt 
Epiſtle to Timothy ch. 11, ver. 4. gives us @ line and 
plummet to ſound this depth, and ſays expreſily, that it is 
the will of God that all men ſhould be ſaved. Be- 
tween theſe two propoſitions, it is his will that all ſhall, 
and it is his will that only a few ſhall be ſaved, here 
is na medium, in which they may be reconciled ; but one 
of them muſt neceſſarily be true, the other falſe. This 
then being ſo, I have always held it ſafer to build 
my faith upon thoſe clear places of Scripture, which have 
no weil before their face, than thoſe, which are myſteri- 
ous, and lead me to a Ba bos, over which I fland amazed, 
but cannot from thence infer. 1 do further profeſs to you, 
that 1 am not ſo wedded to this or any other ſpeculative 
opinion, but that, if you will ſhew more convincing Scrip- 
ture for the contrary, 1 ſhall moſt readily renounce my own 
thoughts, and eſpouſe myſelf to yours. 

LE] Publiſhed a piece in 40. intitled, OXAO-MAXIA 


or The peoples war examined, &c.] It is dated June 7, 


1647. In this piece he examines, I. How far the 
ower of a King, who is truly a King, not one on- 
y in name, extends itſelf over ſubjects. II. Whe- 

ther any ſuch power belongs to the King of England. 

III. If there do, how far it is to be obeyed, and not 

reliſted. Under this head, he concludes, that ſuppoling 
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j Item, Alben after of the Vicarage of Pyrton, and at length of Caſſington (). But being made Chap- 


bun abi 213" Hain to the Earl of Devonſhire, he reſided in his family till the Reſtoration ( m), when 
he was reſtored to his Livings, and made Canon of Chriſt Church, Archdeacon of Chi- 
cheſter,and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty ; all which places he kept to his death, which 


(#) Langbaine, 


abi fapras 


(#) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon, 1bi ſupra. 


{;) Pag 20, & 
1. 


(5) 1, 2x. 9. 60. 
b. 3. 


(7) Peg. 20, 21, 


happened Dec. 6, 1672, He was interred in 


the iſle joining to the north-ſide of the Choir 


of Chriſt Church, were a monument was erected at the charge of his executors Dr. Robert 
South and Dr. John Lamphire. By his will he left five hundred pounds towards the re- 
building of St. Paul's Cathedral, and a hundred pounds a piece to his Vicarages of Caſ- 
ſington and Pyrton (a), with many other legacies, amongſt which there was this remark- 
able one: He had a ſervant, who had long lived with him, to whom he bequeathed a 


the long Parliament all the while have fought (as was 
at firſt pretended) for the defence of their aſſayled 
liberty, yet fighting againſt the Kings, whoſe ſub- 
«« jects they are, it can never before a Chriſtian Judge 
«© make their Armies paſs for juſt. But being no way 
e neceſſitated to make ſuch a defence, (their liberty hav- 
«« ing in no one particular been aſſaulted, which hath 
« not been redreſs'd,) if St. Paul were now on Earth 
« again, and were the Judge of this controverſy be- 
«« tween them and their lawful Sovereign, I fear he 
« would call their defence by a name, which we in 
*« our modern cafes of conſcience do call rebellion,” 
He then conſiders (5) whether religion may not be a 
juſt cauſe for a war; in order to which he defines what 
religion in general is ; and then inquires, whether e- 
very religion, which falls within the truth of that defi- 
nition, may for the propagation of itſelf be a juſt 
cauſe of war; and ſo whether all they, who either are of 
no religion, or a falſe, may not be forced to be true: 
and laſtly, what the duty of ſubjects is towards the 
Prince, in caſe he ſhould endeavour by force to impoſe 
a religion upon them, which they think to be falſe, 
and can probably make it appear to be fo by proofs 
taken from the Scriptures. He defines religion 
to be, in the words of Thomas Aquinas (6), Virtus rea- 
dens debitum Honorem Deo. This payment of ho- 
„ nour to God, ſays our Author (7), as 'tis built and 
* ſounded upon his creation of us, by which he hath 
*« a right to our ſervice and worſhip of him, ſo in the 
« contemplative part of it, conſiſts in theſe four no- 
tions or apprehenſions of him. Firſt, that there 
« js a God, and that there is but one. Next, that he 
«« js not any part of this viſible world, but ſomething 
higher and more excellent than any thing we ſee. 
„ Thirdly, that he hath a Providence going in the 
«© world, and takes care of human affairs. Laſtly, 
„ that he made and created the world. To every one 
of which four, anſwers a Commandment in the firſt 
„Table of the Decalogue ; where the firſt deſcribes his 
unity by forbidding the worſhip of other Gods. The 
«« next his inviſibility, by forbidding any image or 
* refemblance to be made of him. The third his 
Providence, deſcribed there by two eminent parts 
of it : his omniſcience, by which he knows the 
thoughts of mens hearts, and his juſtice by which 
he inflicts puniſhments on thoſe whoſe thoughts are 


- *+ diſproportioned to their oaths and words. The 


«+ fourth declares his omnipotence, by which he created 
„ the World, and appointed the Sabbath to be the 
„ fealt and memorial of that great work. From 
«+ which ſpeculative apprehenſions of him do ſpring 
*« theſe practical, that being ſuch a God thus known, 
„he is to be honoured, loved, feared, worſhipped 
and obeyed. Now fince man's religion or wor- 
«* ſhip of God cannot in reaſon be required to reach 
higher than their knowledge of him, (for mani- 
e feltation is ſo neceſlary to obligation and duty, 
* that if 'twere impoſſible to know that there is a 
„ God, twould be no fin to be an Atheiſt;) ſo if 
« God had never made any ſecond revelation of him- 
«« ſelf by the Scriptures, but had left mankind to their 
own natural ſearch of him, and to thoſe diſcourſes 
of their minds by which they inferred, that ſuch 
« an ofderly frame and ſyſtem of things, where every 
one works to the good end of another, is too ra- 
«« tionally contrived to ariſe from a concourſe of a- 
„% toms, or to be the creature of chance, and therefore 
„ muſt have ſome efficient cauſe higher and nobler 
* than itfelf, (fince it implies a contradiQtion that 


Vor. VII. 


trunk 


*« any thing ſhould be its own producer) yet his bare 
creation of the World repreſents ſo much of him, 
that without any other Book or Teacher all ages 
have believed, that there is a God, who made the 
World; and that he hath a rule and providence go- 
ing init.” He then obſerves (8), that Grotius is (3) Ibid. pag. 22, 
of opinion (9, that if there ſhould be found a () De Fure Belt 
country of Atheiſts, or of thoſe who deny a Provi- & Pact, lib, 2. 
dence, fuch notion would be a juft cauſe for a reform- cb. 20. 
ing war, not only becauſe they are contumelious and re- 
proachful to God himſelf, but becauſe being direciiy de- 
ſtructive of all religion, they are by neceſſary conſequence 
deſtruct iue to human ſociety too in ſhort, that if there 
Should be found a Nation of fuch impious per ſuaſions, it 
would be no injuſtice in any other People, wha are not 
Atheifts, by way of puniſhment to baniſh them out of the 
world. But Dr. Mayne declares (10), that he is % (10) Us: ſupre, 
far from thinking any war made for the propagation page 24. 
of religion, how true ſocwer it be, is «warrantable, that 
in this particular, ſays he, 1 perſuade myſelf 1 have 
Some reaſon to diſſent from him [Grotius], and think it a 
problem very diſputable, if his ſuppoſition were true, that 
there cwere ſuch a country of Atheiſts or Epicurean, 
who ſhould deny that there is a Gad, or that he hath 
4 Providence going in the World ; whether for that rea- 
ſon only, another Nation might juftifiably make war up- 
on them. For firſt, what ſhould give them autho- 
* rity to do ſo? Is it becauſe men of this deſperate 
«« perſuaſion do ſin very grievouſly againſt God ? 
„ Granting this to be true, to the utmolt aggravation 
„of their offence, that this ſpeculative error in their 
* minds draws a practical error after it in their lives, 
„ which is not to pay worſhip to a God, which either 
they think not to be, or not at all to regard them; yet 
* this being but a crime againſt God, the ſame Author 
*« hath anſwered himſelf in another paragraph, where 
he lays, Deorum injuriæ Diis cure ; that Gad is able 
„to revenge the injuries committed againſt himſelf. 
Next then, is it becauſe fuch an opinion is deſtructive 
to human ſociety ? Truly, Sir, though I ſhall grant 
** that ſaying of Plutarch to be true, that religion 
* (which Atheiſm and the denial of Providence de- 
« ſtroy) is ownixrizey ammo, Kowenics * 1owebeo ics 
© ep, one (nay one of the firmelt) bonds of ſociety 
and ſupporters of Laws; yet I have not met with 
any demonſtrative argument, which hath proved 
** to me, that there is ſuch a neceſſary dependence of 
human ſociety upon religion, that the abſence of 
* the one muſt inevitably be the deſtruction of the o- 
* ther. If it be, this is moſt likely to come to paſs 
„ ina State or Commonwealth, which is of this o 
<« pinion among themſelves; not in a foreign State or 
Commonwealth, which is not. But ſince tis poſſible 
* that a country of Atheiſts may yet have fo much 
« morality among them, ſeconded by Laws made by 
% common agreement among themſelves, as to be a 
people to hold the ſociety of Citizens among them- 
„ telves; and as 'tis poſſible for them without re- 
„ ligion ſo far, for meer utility and ſafety's ſake, 
to obſerve the Laws of Nations, as not to wrong or 
«« injure a people different from themſelyes ; ſo where 
% no civil wrong or injury is offered by them to ano- 
ther People, but where the moral bonds of ſociety 
and commerce, though not the religious of opinion 
and worſhip are unbroken by them, for the people 
not injyred to make war upon them for a fear'd 
„ imaginary conſequence, and becauſe being Atheiſts 
it is poſſible, that their example may ſpread, is an 
act of hoſtility, of which, I confeſs, I am not able 
1 f «c to 
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6% Langbaine, 
Page 338. 


L. ib. 2. de Jure 
Belli & Pacis, 
cap. 20. 


(11) Pag. 25. 


MAY 


trunk, and in it ſomewhat, which he ſaid world mate him drink after his death. The 
Doctor being dead, the trunk was immediately viſited by his ſervant, who found nothing 
in it but a red herring (o). Beſides the writings abovementioned he publiſhed a Poem 
upon the naval victory over the Dutch by the Duke of York, printed in 1665, and ſeveral 
Sermons, as, I. A Sermon concerning Unity and Agreement, preached at Carfax Church in 
Oxford Auguſt the gth 1646, on 1 Cor. i. 10. printed 1646 in 4to. II. A Sermon againſt 
Schiſm, or the Separations of theſe times, on Heb. x. 24, 25, preached in the Church of 
Watlington in Oxfordſhire Sept. the 11th 1652, at a public diſpute held there between 
our author and John Pendarves an Anabaptiſt Preacher, and printed at London 1652 in 
4to. III. Concio ad Academiam Oxon. pro more habita, inchoante Termino, 27 Maii 1662, 
in Gal. v. 1. London 1662 in 4to. IV. A Sermon at the Conſecration of Herbert Lord 
Biſhop of Hereford, on 1 Tim. iv. 14. London 1662 in 4to. He tranſlated into Engliſh 
from the Greek part of Lucian's Dialogues in 1638; to which he afterwards added the 
other Dialogues, as they were tranſlated by Francis Hicks, London 1664, fol. He 
tranſlated allo from Latin into Engliſh Dr. John Donne's Epigrams, which our author 
intitled, A Sheaf of miſcellany Epigrams, London 1652 in 8vo. One F. M. D. D. wrote 
a book intitled, Difference about Church Government, &c. London 1646 in 4to; but whe- 
ther this was written by our author, we cannot tell, nor whether F. M. of Oxford, author 
of Policy wnveiPd : or Maxims and Reaſons of Stale, printed in 4to, be the ſame with 


Dr. Mayne, 


*« to defend. But thirdly, ſuch a war muſt ether 
have for its end their puniſhment or their correc- 
tion. Their puniſhment can be no true warrant- 
able end, becauſe towards thoſe who ſhall thus 
« make war upcn them, they have not offended. 
Nor can their correction legitimate ſuch a war, 
«© becauſe all correction, as well as puniſhment, re- 
*« quires juriſdiction in the correctors and inflictors of 
* the puniſhment ; which one people cannot reaſon- 
« ably be preſamed to have over another people in- 
dependent and no way ſubject to them; unleſs we 
„will allow with that author (“), that becauſe natural 
« reaſon doth dictate that Atheiſm is puniſhable, 
therefore they, who are nof Atheiſts, have a right to 
* puniſh thoſe that are; which Covarruvias the 
«« Spaniard, who hath learnedly diſputed this point, 
« and others as learned as he, have not thought fit to 
«« grant.” He then obſerves (11), that it hath been 
a queſtion aſked, * Whether Idolatry be not a crime 
of this puniſhable nature in one people by another, 
«© who are not guilty of that crime? To which, 
«« be ſays, the belt divines, which I have yet read upon 
that ſubjeQ, do anſwer negatively, that it is not 
«« Firſt, becauſe only an offence againſt God, and the 
offenders being (as I ſaid before) free, and no way 
ſubject to any people but themſelves, any foreign 
nation (unleſs they can ſhew the like commiſſion 
from God to puniſh them, as the Jews had to pu- 
** niſh and root out the Canaanites) will want juriſdic- 
tion and authority to their arms. Next, becauſe 
«« Idolatry, though it be a falſe religion, is yet as 
*« conſervant of Society, (which diſtinguiſhes it very 
«© much from Atheiſm and the denial of providence) 
as if it were true. Nor can I fee why he, who 
«« worſhips many Gods, if he believe them to be 
Gods, ſhould leſs fear puniſhment for his perjuries 
or other crimes, than he, who only worſhips and 
© believes there is but one. Laſtly, becauſe though 
idolatry be an error in men, yet being an error, 
without the light of Scripture to reRtify it, hardly 
«« yincible in themſelves, and no way criminal to- 
«« ward others of a more rectified reaſon, it is to be 
reformed by argument and perſuaſion, not vio- 


- 


- ** lence or force, ſince a war made upon the errors of 


„ mens minds is as unreaſonable, as a war made u 

on the freedom of their wills. And for this laſt 
«« reaſon, I conceive, that the propagation of Chriſtian 
religion cannot be a juſt cauſe for a war upon thoſe, 
„ who will refuſe to embrace it. Firſt, becauſe ſuch 


d a refuſal may poſſibly ſpring from an error in the 


«© underſtanding, which even in a preaching and per- 
„ ſuaſive way would ſcarce be in the power of St. 
Paul himſelf, if he were on earth again, unleſs he 
could join miracles to his Sermons, to diſlodge. For 


though ſome parts of the new law do carry ſuch a 


«« muſick and conſent to the law of nature, that they 
«« anſwer one another like two ſtrings wound up to 


« the ſame tune; yet there be other parts, which, 


e odeyed, yet he is not to be re 


© MAYNWARING 


* though they do not contradict it, are yet ſo unilluſtra- 
ble from the principles of reaſon, that they cannot 
„in a natural way of argumentation force aſſent. 
And you know, Sir, it would be unreaſonable to 
% make war upon men's perſons for the reception of a 
« doctrine, which cannot convince their minds 
« Next, Sir, as Chriſt hath no where commanded, 
„that men ſhould be compelled to receive the Goſpel 
« by any terrors or inflictions of temporal puniſh- 
„ ments; ſo I find, that all ſuch endeavours are very 
*« unſuitable to his practice. You know what his an- 
« {wer was to his two zealous diſciples, who would 


have called for fire (*) from heaven to conſume thoſe (e) Lake is. 54. 
e 


4% Samaritans, who would not receive him:“ Y 


know not, ſaith he (+), of what Spirit ye are of. The ſon (+) Ver. 55, 56. 


of Man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave 
them. Which anſwer of his was like the commiſſion, 
which be gave to bis Apoſiles, when he ſent them forth 
to preach the Goſpel to ſeveral Cities, which extended no 
further than this (4): If they will not receive you, 
ſhake off the duſt of your feet againſt them for a teſ- 
timony, that you have been there. Agreeable to this 
practice of rk is that Canon, which paſſed in the 
council of Toledo, which fays ($) ; ** Pracipit ſanta 
„ Synodus nemini deinceps ad credendum vim inferre :”” 
It is ordered by this holy Synod, that no man be 
henceforth compelled to believe the Goſpel. 4 Canon, 
which 1 wiſh the men of the country, where it was 
made, had worn in their enfigns, when they made war 
upon the Indians. And agreeable to this Canon is the 
ſaying of Tertullian, Lex nova non fe vindicat ultore 
gladio, the new law allows not its Apoſtles to revenge 
the contempt of it by the ſword. And agreeable to 
this ſaying of Tertullian is that paſſage in Procopius (Hj. 
wwhere one tells Jaſtinian the Emperor, that in flriving 
to force the Samaritans to be Chriſtians by the ſword he 
made himſelf ſucceſſor to the two over zealous Apoſtles, 
awho, becauſe they would not receive their maſter, would 


have deſtroyed them by fire. Our author next pro- 


ceeds to conſider (12), how far defenſive arms may be ,,,,p.,. 29, & 


t) Luke ix, 5 


S C. de Jul 
cis, diſt. 45. 


(t) I arcard 
Hifterid, 


taken up for religion; and obſerves, that if a Prince, |. 


who is confeſſedly a Prince, and hath ſupreme power, 
make war upon bis ſubjects for the propagation of re- 
ligion, though ſuch a war be unjuſt, yet this injuſtice 
cannot warrant the taking up of arms againſt him in 
the ſubje&, ** becauſe being the Apoſtle's v7» or 
« ſupreme within his own kingdom, as all power 
concerning the public ſecular government of it re- 
« ſolves it ſelf into him, ſo doth the ordering of 
„the outward exerciſe of religion too. In both caſes 
he is the Judge of controverſies; not ſo unerring 
4% or infallible, as that all his determinations muſt be 
«© read for oracles, or that his ſubjects are ſo obliged 
„ to be of his religion, that if the Prince be an Ido- 
«© later, a Mahometan, or Papiſt, it would be diſo- 
«© bedience ig them not to be ſo too. But let his religion 
« be what it will, . . . . though he be not to be 

—_” 


(4) 'L 
Poltbum 
Tc. pa 
I, 12, 


) Thi 
13,14. 
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GMAYNWARING (ARTHUR), an eminent political writer in the begin- 

ning of the eighteenth Century, was deſcended of an antient family [A], and fon of 

Charles Maynwaring Eſq; and grandſon of Sir Arthur Maynwaring of Ightfield in 
Shropſhire [BJ. His mother was a daughter of Charles Cholmondley Eſq; of Vale Royal 

in Cheſhire; by which means our author was allied to the noble families of the Chol- 

(a) Mr. ow mondleys and Egertons in thoſe parts (a). He was born at Ightfield in the year 1668, and 


Oldmixon 3 


e . 
elan Educated at the grammar ſchool at Shrewſbury, where he remained four or five years, 
ris of Artbur and at about ſeventeen years of age was removed to Chriſt Church in Oxford under the 


Maymwaring, 


80% pag- 2, 3 tuition of Mr. George Smalridge, afterwards Biſhop of Briſtol, He ſtaid ſeveral years 
i Landon 1715 at Oxford, and then went to Cheſhire, and lived ſome years with his unkle Mr. Francis 


in 8vo. 


Cholmondley, a very honeſt Gentleman, but extremely averſe to the government of Kin 


% Ibid: p. 34+ William III, to whom he refuſed the oaths (5). Here he proſecuted his ſtudies in police 
00 -e. peg g. Literature with great vigour (c); and upon his coming up to London, applied himſelf 
0 Ibid, pag: 8. to the ſtudy of the Law, living with his father in Eſſex- ſtrect (d). He was hitherto very 


zealous in the Anti- Revolution principles, in which he had 


n educated, and wrote 


ſeveral pieces in favour of King James II's party C]; but upon his being introduced into 
the acquaintance of the Duke of Somerſet, and the Earls of Dorſet and Burlington, he 
% Ibid. page 14, began to entertain very different notions in politics (e). He ſtudied the Law till he was 
15 five or ſix and twenty years old, about which time his father died, and left him an eſtate 
of near eight hundred pounds a year, but ſo incumbered, that the intereſt- money amount- 
J Ibis, pag- 16. ed to almoſt as much as the revenue (f). Upon the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick 
he went to Paris, where he became acquainted with Monſieur Boileau 55 After his 


return he was made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, in whic 
uiſhed himſelf by his ſkill and fidelity [E]. 


poſt he diſt in- 
He was admitted a Member of the Kit- 


t-Club, and was looked upon as one of the chief ornaments and ſupports of it by his 


L Deſcended of an antient family.) It had been 
in antient times one of the moſt honourable in Eng- 
land. We find his anceſtors in the rolls of the Con- 
queror. The name was then anda long time after the 
conqueſt, Meinil Warren, which was afterwards cor- 
rupted into Maynwaring. One of this family, Ralph 
Maynwaring, married the daughter of Hugh Keve- 
lioc, the fifth Earl of Cheſter, after the grant of the 
whole County of Cheſhire to Hugh Lupus, ſon of the 
Count d'Avranches in Normandy, by William the 
firſt, The Maynwarings were allied to this princely 
family ſo early as about the year 1170, and continued 
flouriſhing at Pever not far from Northwich in this 
County. When our author's anceſlors ſettled that 
branch of his family, of which he deſcended, at 
Igbtfield in Shropſhire near the borders of Cheſhire, 

(1) Mr. John we have no account (1). 


d wellen [B] Sir Arthur Mayrwaring of Ightfield in Shropſhire. 
Werks of Arthur This Gentleman was a Courtier in the reign of King 
Moynwaring, James I. and a favourite of Prince Henry (2). Mr. 
Eſq; pag. 2. Arthur Wilſon tells us that Mrs. Turner, who was in 
the intrigue with the Counteſs ot Eſſex to poiſon Sir 
(2) ldem, ibid. Thomas Overbury, for which ſhe was hanged at Ty- 
burn, was a known miſtreſs of his; and when the 
(3) Life and Counteſs and ſhe intended to practiſe their love ex- 
Reign of King periments an the Earl of Efſex by Powders and 
nay * +4 . hilters, and applied to Dr. Forman of Lambeth, 
Lon a a Quack, for the Drugs, Mrs. Turner, to ſee how ef- 
. feQually they would operate, and willing to keep Sir 
Arthur to her, gave him ſome of the powder, which 
wrought ſo violently with him, that through a florm of 
rain and thunder, he rode fifteen miles one dark night to 
her houſe, ſcarce knowing where he was till he «was 
there. 

[C]; Wrote ſeveral pieces in fawour of King James 
IT. party.) Among the reſt there was one, in which 
he made a Panegyric on that King, and a ſevere ſatyr 
% Life and on the contrary party (4). He wrote another intitled 
33 eren The King of hearts, to ridicule the Lord Delamere's 
11,12 + entry into London, at his firſt coming to town after 
the revolution. This Poem was ſaid to be Mr. Dry- 
den's, and he was charged with it by Mr. Tonſon, 
but he diſow/ned it, ſaying, it wa written by an inge- 
nious young Gentleman, and named Mr. Maynwaring. 
| He was about two and twenty years, when he wrote 

'5) Thid. pag» thoſe two pieces (5). 

[D] He went to Paris, where he became niquainted 
with Monſieur Boileau.) That great Poet invited him 
to his Country-houſe, gave him a very handfome en- 
tertainment, and ſpoke much to him of the Engliſh 
Poetry; but all by way of inquiry, for he affected to 
be as ignorant of the Engliſh Muſe, as if the Engliſh 
were as barbarous as the Laplanders ; ſo that a Gentle- 


man, a friend of Mr. Maynwaring's, viſiting him ſome 


pleaſantry 


time after, upon the death of Mr. Dryden, Boileau 
ſaid, that he was wonderfully pleaſed to ſee by the pub- 

lic Papers, that the Engliſh nation had paid ſuch ex- 
traordinary honours to a Poet in England, burying 
him at the publick charge; and then aſked the Gen- 
tleman, who that Poet was, with as much indifference, 

as if he had never heard of Dryden's name; which is 
very unlikely he ſhould not be as well acquainted with, 

as the Engliſh were with his own, Boileau very much 
frequenting the Lord Montague's houſe when he was 
Embaſſador in France, and being an intimate friend of 
Monſieur de la Fontaine, who lived ſome time in Eng- 
land, and has ſpoken very honourably of the Eng- 

liſh Genius in his fables. Now it is hardly poſli- 

« ble, /ays Mr. Oldmixon (6), that Boileau, who (6) Ibid. pag. 17, 
« talked of his profeſſion as much as M * (7), 8. 
«« ſhould converſe with ſo many Engliſh Gentlemen, 
and ſo many French Gentlemen, that had lived in (7) Peter Mot- 
England, lovers of wit and criticiſm, and not have 
„heard a hundred times of Mr. Dryden. There is 
hardly a Poet in England of the meaneſt intelligence, 
„but has heard even of Katz, the Dutch Poet; and 

„ ſurely Dryden, who was a finer Poet than ever 
France produced, could not but be known by name 

* to Mr. Boileau, though neither he nor any of his 

« Countrymen of worth would fo forget themſelves as 

* to like any wit but their wn. „ Boileau in hus 

* converſation with Me. Maynwaring acknowledged 
he had heard a great deal of tie meorit of our tra- 
gedies, but had no notion oi our performances in 

the other kinds of Poetry; imputing nat excellence 

of our's to our own {anguinary tempers, as Rapin 

© had done before, calling us Inſulatires by way of 

* contempt, which no doubt Boileau's good breeding 
only prevented. Mr. Maynwaring gave him ſuch 

* an account of our Plays and Poems, as very much 

« ſurpriſed him: and yet three or four years afterwards 
he pretended never to have heard of ſo great a man 

« as Dryden.” 

[LE] Made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, in 
which poſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſtill and fide- 
lity.] Of the latter we have an inſtance in his treatment 
of a fellow, who ſolicited to be a Tide-waiter. Some- 
body or other had told him, that his beſt way would 
be to drop ſome money ; the advice had been perhaps 
good enough, if he had not miſtaken his man. For 
underſtanding that Mr, Maynwaring had the beſt in- 
tereſt at the board of any of the Commiſſioners, with 
the Lords of the Treaſury, he left a letter for him, 
with a purſe of fiſty guineas, deſiring his favour to- 
wards obtaining the place, which he put in for. At- 
ter that, he delivered a petition to the board, which 
was read, and ſeveral of the Commiſſioners ipoke to 
it ; upon which Mr. Maynwaring took out he parts 
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19, 20. 


23. 


($) Life, &c, 
page18, 19. 


Godolphin engaged 


M AY 


(e) wia. pag- 18, pleaſantry and wit (g). In the beginning of Queen Anne's reign the Lord Treaſurer 
Me. Done to quit the office of Auditor of the Impreſts, his Lord- 


ſhip paying him ſeveral thouſand | 95 for his doing it; and he never let Mr, Mayn- 
0 


waring know what he intended to 


for him, till he made him a preſent of a patent for 


that office, worth about two thouſand pounds a year in 4 time of buſineſs, In the Par- 


(3) Ibid. pag: 22, Iiament which met in 1705, our author was choſen a Burgeſs for Preſton in Lancaſhire ( ). 


He had a conſiderable ſhare in the Medley [F], and was author of ſeveral other 
ON [G]. He died at St. Albans November the 13th 1712, having ſome time before 


is death made his will, in which he left 


of fifty guineas and the letter, telling them, that as 
long as Fe could help it, that man ſhould never have 
this nor any other place (8). Some time after there was 
handed about a Lampoon upon the Commiſſioners, 
called the Petition of the diſtreſſid Merchants to the Lord 
High Treaſurer againſt the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms ; 
in which we ſhall ſee how tenderly fatyr itſelf dealt 
with Mr. Maynwaring. 


« From Godolphin, that waſp, whoſe talent is 
«© notion; 

« From ſnarling tool Clarke, at the other's devo- 
tion; 

« From Republican Ben, the old Clergy-teazer ; 

„ Whoſe true Chriſtian name, you muſt know's 
« Ebenezer; 

% From the flatt'ring falſe Henly, who ſneaks to 
« Church-Party, 

« And for but half ſalary vows to be hearty ; 

« From fearful proud Newport, who ſpits out his 
*« curſes 

* From the bully Culliford, and the rogues that he 
*« nurſes ; 

From ſo motley a crew, ſo imperious a board, 

«« Deliver this lab'ring country, good Lord 

« And thy ſtuff ſhall like Hercules's club be 

* ador'd. 

* And that no grain of merit fall by this petition, 

on — Maynwaring only to grace the commiſ- 
4 Ren. 


[F] He had a cunſiderable ſhare in the Medley.) He 
wrote the firſt paper himſelf ; the ſecond is not entire- 
ly his, but the letter about the Tories prevaricating 
in excuſe of their voting againſt the houſe of Hanover 
is his, and ſo are moſt of the remarks on Dr. Davenant 
in his cloſe of that paper, where he calls him Sir 
Thomas Double; and what is ſaid of the ill uſage Mr. 
Stanhope met with at the Weſtminſter election. The 
third is his, except the epigram. The, ſourth he only 
corrected. The fifth was written by him all, except 
that part of it, which relates to a pamphlet entitled, 
Faults on both fides, written by Mr. Clements, Secreta- 
ry to the late Earl of Peterborough. The ſixth is all 
his own ; as alſo the former part of the eighth. The 
tranſlation from La Fontaine in the ninth Medley is 
his, as likewiſe all the tenth, and the anſwer to the 
Examiner about verſes. The twelfth is almoſt all his, 


and the thirteenth ; but in the fourteenth he wrote 


only the fable out of Cælius Rhadiginus and the re- 
marks on the Elector of Bavaria's intercepted letter, 
with a reply to the Examiner's infinuation, that the 
Lord Treaſurer Godolphin had been bribed by the 
Scots in the affair of the Act of ſecurity and union. 
The fifteenth and ſixteenth are his for the moſt part; 
and in what related to Convocation, he received helps 
trom Dr. White Kennet, Dean of Peterborough. The 
former part of the ſeventeenth is his; but the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth were only corrected by him. 
He was then taken very ill about Chriſtmas 1710. 
The twentieth was written by him. Of the twenty 
hrit he wrote what relates to High Church and Low 
Church, and part of the remarks on the Examiner. 
He only reviſed the twenty ſecond. The twenty third, 
with that pleaſant ſtory of the ball at Wapping, was 
written by Mr. Steele. The compariſon between Abel 
Roper and the Examiner, at the end of this paper, is 
Mr. Maynwaring's. The twenty fourth was only cor- 
rected by him, and he wrote only that part of it, 
which relates 'to the Marquis of Guiſcard ; and no- 
thing of the twenty ſixth, twenty ſeventh, twenty 
eighth, or twenty ninth, his health not permitting 
him to apply himſelf to it ſo much as he thought ne- 
ceflary for the ſucceſs of ſuch a paper. Of the thirti- 


Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actreſs, his 
Executrix, 


eth he wrote that part, which relates to the city's Re- 
covery from the phrenſy ſhe had been in, and the proper 
puniſhment for the incendiary. The thirty firſt is al- 
moſt all of his writing ; and fo is the thirty ſecond, 
except the letter concerning the year 1688, which was 
written by his friend Anthony Henley Eſq; He be- 
ing now pretty well recovered, wrote the thirty 


third and thirty fourth intirely, and moſt part of the 


thirty fifth and thirty fixth, particularly the Diſſertation 
on the word Peculatus, in the laſt mentioned. The 
thirty ſeventh and thirty eighth were entirely his ; and 
of the thirty ninth he wrote what relates to the vin- 
dication of the old miniſtry and the Duke of Mar!- 
borough, and reviſed only the reſt. The fortieth he 
wrote intirely, and only reviſed the forty firſt and 
forty ſecond. It being now a hot ſeaſon, and his di- 
ſtemper increaſing upon him, he took lodgings firſt 
at Hampſtead, and then at Paddington, for his health, 
which declined daily. The forty third Medley he left 
to the author of the two preceding. Of the forty fourth 
he wrote what relates to Grey and Abel's Dublin news. 
It happened about this time that the Medley was pre- 
ſented by the Grand Jury of Oxfordſhite. The laſt 
Medley Mr. Maynwaring Wrote at St. Albans ; and 
the Examiner having laid down his paper, the Medley, 
which was ſet up in oppolition to him, was alſo diſ- 
continued (9). 
[G] Author e 
Remarks on a late Romance, entitled, The memo- 
rial of the Church of England; r, The hiſtory of the 
Ten champions (10). 
of the firſt book of Horace (11). 
of the fifth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 
Character of the new Miniſters, 1710 (12). 


IV. 4 


contained Memoirs of the Duke of Ma 
mous march to Blenheim. It was written by a Chap- 
lain of the Duke's with great exactneſs as to the inci- 
dents, but was defective in form. Mr. Maynwaring 
was defired to alter and improve it, which he found 
too difficult a taſk ; but being greatly pleaſed with the 
rticular account of all that paſt in that ſurpriſing 
march, he reſolved, that it ſhould not be loſt, and to 
ive it a new and more perfect form himſelf, by re- 
3 a kind of diary into a regular hiſtory. Theſe 


apers fell into the hand of Sir Richard Steele (13). (13) Ibis pe. 


II. A tranſlation of part of Tully's Offices (14). VIII. 73. 


Four letters to a friend in North- Britain, written upon 


the publiſhing of Dr. Sacheverell's tryal. IX. The (14) 1bid. paz 
hiſtory of Hannibal and Hanno, in the ſecond war be- 77, © / 


tween Carthage and Rome. Faithfully collected from the 
by authors. In this piece he is ſuppoled to intend by 
annibal, the Duke of Marlborough; by Hanno the 


Lord Treaſurer Oxford ; by Valerius Flaccus, Count 


Tallard ; and by Afdrubal, the Biſhop of Briſtol, 
Dr. Robinſon. X. The ſpeech of Alcibiades to the A- 
thenians : printed in the Whigs Examiner, No. 3. 
XI. The French King's promiſe to the Pretender, &c. 
XII. A fort account and defence of the Barrier-Trea- 


ty (15). XIII. Remarks upon the preſent negotiation of ( e) thid, p. 221 


(9) Ibid, p. 167. 
tweral other pieces.) He wrote, I. **** 


II. A Tranſlation of the zd Ode (10) Life, &c. 
III. A tranſlation Fs: 25, & /e47- 


V. Seve- (11) Ibid. pag. 

ral Songs, Poems, Prologues and Epilogues. VI. 47, 48, 49- 

There was a manuſcript given him to perl, which (12) tbid. pag. 
r|borough's fa- 56, 57+ 


4e. 


peace begun between Great Britain and France (16). & (44. 


XIV. The Bewdley caſe (17). XV. He had a conſi- 
derable hand in the Letter to an High Churchman. 
XVI. He reviſed and publiſhed a treatiſe called Bou- 


chain, in a dialogue between the Medley and the (17) Ibid: b., 
Examiner, about the management of the war in 1711. 310, 


XVII. He wrote a Letter to the Freeholders, a little be- 
fore the Election of the new Parliament. XVIII. He had 
a great hand in a pamphlet, entitled the Britiſb Acade- 
my, Wherein he rallied Dr. Swift's letter to the Lord 
Treaſurer Oxford about altering the Engliſh Janguage. 


XIX. The Letter from Doway was written by him (18 ibid. pr. 


or ſome friend of his with his aſſiſtance (18). 
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Executrix H], by whom he had a ſon, named Arthur Maynwaring. He divided his 
eſtate pretty equally between that child, Mrs. Oldfield, and his ſiſter (i). He was buried 
in the pariſh Church of Chertſey in Surrey, where his father and grandfather lay, and 


where they had formerly a good feat and eſtate (c). The Examiner, his antagoniſt in 
politics, allowed, that he wrote with à tolerable ſpirit, and in a maſterly ſtile, Sir Richard 


(i) Ibid. page 
q443- 34+» 

(+) {bid, pag · 
336 


Steele dedicated to him the firſt volume of the Tatler. 


505 


Mr. Oldmixon obſerves (I), that (7! Preface to 


he had ( an abhorrence for thoſe that curſed and ſwore, talked profanely and irreligiouſly, 1 


e or abuſed the Clergy. He looked upon it as a poor pretence to wit, and never excuſed 


« jt in himſelf or others.“ 


[H] Left Mrs. Oldfeld, the celebrated Adreſi, his 

(19) ld. p. 43, executrix. ] Mr. Oldmixon tells us 10). that Mr. Mayn- 
ae waring ** loved her for about eight or nine years be- 
« fore his death, and with a paſſion, that could hard- 

„ ly have been ſtronger, had it been both her and his 

« firſt love, [t was doubtleſs owing in a great mea- 

« ſure to his inſtructions, that ſhe became ſo admira- 

« ble a player; for as no body underſtood the action 

„of the ſtage better than himſelf, ſo no body took 

40 * pleaſure than he, to ſee her excell in it. 

e wrote ſeveral Prologues and Epilagues for her, and 
would always hear her ſpeak them in private, before 
* ſhe ſpoke them in public. His friends of both ſexes 
«© blamed him often for this intrigue, and ſome of 
« them of the higheſt rank had had ſuch quarrels 
« with him on this head, that even Mrs. Oldfield 


upon him 


17. j 


herſelf has frequently repreſented tohim, that it was 
for his honour and intereſt to break it off; which 
frankneſs and friendſhip of her's did, as. he often 
confeſſed, engage him to her the more firmly ; and 
all his friends at laſt gave over importuning him 
to leave her. They ſaw ſhe gained more and more 
- + + It cannot be denied but this a- 
mour was expenſive to him; and that this is not the 
only inſtance of his errors in oeconomy.“ He was 


extremely reflected upon for his will, particularly by 

the Examiner of February the gth ; in anſwer to which 

there came out a paper two months after his death in (20) Tbid. pag, 

defence of him (20) ; and this defence was a few days 346 Cen. 

after followed by another in a letter to a friend, ſa 

poſed to be written by Robert Walpole, Eſq (21). (21 1bid. beg · 
H 


357, & % 


MECCA, a City of Arabia, is not only famous for having been the birth-place of 
Mahomet, and becauſe of the pilgrimages which the followers of this falſe Prophet make 
to it with a great deal of ſuperſtition, but alſo upon account of a temple there, which in 
the days of ancient Paganiſm was in as great veneration among the Arabians, as that of 
Delphi was among the Greeks [A]. They who preſided in this temple were of great 


[4] There wat a temple there, aubich <vas in as great 


weneration among the Arabians, as that at Delphi was 
a among the Greeks.) I have borrowed this compariſon 
3 from Dr. Frideaux ; his words are as follow (1): 
18 06. of the * «© As to the temple of Mecca, ſuch as it was before 
Amfſt:rdam edi- ** Mahomet's days, the following is a faithful account 
tion 1698. « of it. It was a Pagan temple, for which the Ara- 
„ bians had the ſame veneration that the Greeks had 
for that of Delphi ; thither for many generations 

H Sbareani a 


; . . - 
N all their ( tribes went once a year to pay homage 


A their Gods, till at laſt Mahomet, having obliged 
& 9. Matrifi them to change their idolatry into another Religion 
Pouc Spec, quite as bad, cauſed the temple likewiſe to undergo 
Hift Arab pag. the ſame change, by giving orders that from that 
17G 311 „time it ſhould be the principal place, for perform- 
© ing that falſe worſhip which he had impoſed upon 

„ them, as it had formerly been the chief place where 
the rites of that Religion which he had eitabliſhed 
„% were performed; and ever ſince that time this tem- 
«« ple has continued upon the lame footing.” In the 
 beginniig of his impoiture he commanded his diſci- 
Al Feda, ples to pray with their (4) faces turned towards Feruſa- 
hte wel lem, <uhich he called the holy city, the city of the Pro- 
ws Andreas, © 6. PRES 3 where he intended to eftabliſh his pilgrimages, and 
Prevekir Spec, to fix the principal place of worſhip, for his ſet. But 
tif. Arab. pag. finding that his followers flill maintained a ſuperſtitious 
175 regard for the temple of Micca, in which the Arabian 
had for many ages payed their publick adorations to their 

idols, and that it would be a very effetual means to at- 

tach his country-men to him, if be preſerved their temple 

| in its ancient ſplendor, he changed that command in or- 

it) 4 der te carry on his deſion; for this reaſon it was that 
Aha 2 Je he enjoined his diſciples in their prayers to look directly to 
0 2. Go. (1) Mecca, and eſtabliſhed the temple there, which becauſe 
of its ſquare figure was called Caaba, that word fignifying 
in Arabick a ſquare, as the principal place of worſhip for 
92, gz. ' all thoſe of his Religion, and the place to which all the 
600 Ih religious Pilgrimages ſhould be made, as they had been 
ibid. pag. 92+ formerly (2). Our author had juſt before this ſaid (2) 
(*) Doniet . 6 that it was the conſlant practice of all the people of the 
. 10. Harte, Levant, whatever Religion they profeſſed, to obſerve a 
ogra Fudaje certain point of the heavens, towards which they turned 
cd. Maimo. their faces while they prayed. The Jews, whatever 
1 Halacboth part of the world they were in (*), always during their 
See. "nz el, prayers directed their faces towards Jeruſalem, becauſe 
(+ it was there that they bad their temple (). The Ara» 
this R F. 0 bians turned theirs towards Mecca, where flood their 


Caaba, the chief place of their Pagan worſhip, It was 
Vol. VII. 


conſideration 


in the ſecond year of the Hegira, that Mahomet gave 
this command to his followers, to turn towards Mecca 
while they ſaid their prayers. And Prideaux adds (4), (4) Prideaux, Yie 
that it was from this time ** that all thoſe fabulous 4 Mabomer, page 


, . . : . » 95+ See te- 
hiſtories came abroad, which that impoſtor had in- 27, k F] of the 
vented to exalt the temple of Mecca ſtill more, article aBRA- 
and to increaſe its fame: as that it was (f) firſt HAM. 

built in heaven, as the place where the Angeis were 

to pay their adorations, and that Adam worſhiped () Sharefrnt 
in it while he was in paradiſe ; but that after he x Spee. 
was expelled, he prayed God to grant him upon, * Sionits* Ap- 
earth, (for they place Paradiſe in Heaven,) ſuch ano- pendix ad Geogra- 
ther temple, towards which he might direct his phiam Nubienſems 
prayers, and go round it with adoration; as the © 7+ 

Angels go round that which he had ſeen in heaven: 

that upon this God had ſent an image of this tem- 

ple in the curtains of light, and had placed it at 

Mecca upon the ſame ſpot where the Caaba ſtands 

at preſent, which they ſay is an exact copy of the 

original which is in heaven : that it was here that 

Seth, after the death of Adam, had built it of ſtone 

and clay, and that the people of God had paid their 

adorations there till the time of the deluge ; but 

that being deſtroyed by the waters (+) God had af- (f Ak. c. 2, 3. 
terwards commanded Abraham to rebuild it, ha- 22. Fannabr in 
ving ſhewed him the form of it in a viſion, and 3 4 
pointed out the place in his viſible Shecinah which, f 


; | : | mach Obaridum 
reſided there. That according to this command ad cap. 2. Alco- 


Abraham and Iſmael had rebui't it in the place ran Sharrfo! E- : 


where it ſtands at preſent. And that Iſmael, re. 4% Liber Agar 
maining at Mecca, dad ever aſterwards adored God 7 3 
there according to the true worſhip ; but that in 
proceſs of time his poſterity having violated it with 
a horrible idolatry, and thus profaned his holy tem- 
pe, there was a neceſſity for purging it immediate- 
y of idols, and for conſecrating it anew to the true 
worſhip of God, for which it was at firſt deſigned. 
Thus he not only retained the temple of Mecca ; 
but the pilgrimages too were continued, as well as 
the other ceremonies, which had been praiſed there 
in the times of idolatry. For as all theſe ſuperſti - 
tious trumperies had for a long time been held in 
great veneration by the Arabians, he had no great 
difficulty to make them embrace them as ſoon as 
he had introduced them into his new icheme of Re- 
ligion.” Add to theſe laſt words what ſhall be ſaid 


under remark [C]. 
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See remark conſideration at Mecca (a); which ſhews us how much they are miſtaken, who have told 


fa) 
[3] 


(6) Prideaux, Vie 
de Mabomet, pag. 
22, 65. 


(5) Pridezux, 
Vie ds Mahomet, 
pag. 3. 


(% Abul Fdia, 
Pecechii Spec. 
H:jt. Arab., pag. 
2, 50 & 4342: 
Bac helenſis Hiſt. 
as. Þ+ I. e. Jo 
Furtalit um Fidei, 


. 4. Cenſid. 1. 


(6% pridegux, 
Vie de Aabumet, 
pas 3, 


(7) Ibide pag. 4. 


(F) Aal Fela 
A! Maladi. H- 
cbelen/is Hi. 
Arab. part. 1. c. 
Io. Pucocki: Spec. 
Hiſt. Arab. p. 
62. 


($) Pridesux, Vie 
de Mabamet, pag. 
79: 


(4 A! Pannabr 
Abmed fun Talefs 
Eeochkelerfis Hiſt, 
Arab. fart 2. 
c. 1. Pucockit 
Spec. Hift. Arab. 


bag. 6. 


(% Abu Feda, 
Al Fannab1 Ab- 
med En Yulef. 
Zuma ſha! ! 
Bidawi, & Fa- 
lalani in Com- 
menta ad (ifs 
105. Alurants 
Pacychir Spice» 
Hiſt. Arab. p 64: 
Cot net ad 
Alſraganum. + 
37 


M E C 


us that Mahomet was of mean extraction; for he was of a family, which for a long time 
had poſſeſſed the government of the city and of the temple [BJ. We have abundance 
of accounts of the miraculous protection, with which heaven had diſtinguiſhed this ſacred | 
place CJ. The inhabitants of Mecca were grolsly ignorant [D]; and yet they rejected 

as ridiculous and extravagant the viſions and doctrines, which Mahomet publiſhed among 

them (b). He was an inſtance of the truth of that maxim, 0 Prophet is honoured in his own coun- 

try, He could never make his pretended revelations go down with his countrymen both be- 

cauſe they thought them impertinent, and ſuſpected him of a deſign to deſtroy the ancient 


[3B] Mahomet vas of a family which for a long time 
had pofſifſed the Government of the city and of the tem- 
ple.) They trace him up as far as one Coſa, as Pri- 
deaux informs us (5). This Coſa (“) “ was very 
© famous among the Horaſhites, upon this account, 
„that he had at the ſame time eſlabliſhed in his fa- 
mily the charge of the keys of the Caaba, and the 
preſidency of the temple, which is that to which 
the Mahometans pay their adorations when they 
make their pilgrimages to Mecca, and which was 
at that time as famous for the worſhip of the Pagan 
Arabians, as it has ſince been for that of the Ma- 
hometans, and to that end the pretidency of it was 
a poſt of ſuch conſideration, and of great impor- 
tance to the perſon who polled it, that it made 
him reſpected through all Arabia. It was formerly 
in the poſleſſion of Abu-Gabſhan,” who was fool 
enough to ſell it for a bottle of wine, in an unlucky 
hour, when he happened to be in an humour for drink- 
ing. He endeavoured afterwards to recover himſelf 
trom a ſtep ſo much to his diſadvantage ; and was 
ſupported by the people of his tribe; but both he and 
they were driven out of Mecca by Coſa (6). * From 
„ that time the Coraſhites had the entire poſſeſſion of 
Mecca ; and Coſa, and his poſterity deſcending in 
a direct line down to Mahomet, ever afterwards 
« prefided in the temple, and held the chief govern- 
% ment of the city (7).” Cola was Mahomet's great 
great great grandfather. 

C] We have abundance of accounts of the miraculous 
protection, with which heaven had diſlinguiſbed this ſacred 
place.] About 70 years before Mahomet, there reigned 
among the Homerites, an ancient nation of Arabs 
who inhabited the country ſouthwards from Mecca, 
a certain King named (+) Du Nawas, who having 
embraced the Jewiſh Religion, perſecuted that of 
the Chriſtians, which had been eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
parts for upwards of 3oo years, and did all that 
lay in his power to extirpate it entirely throughout 
his Dominions (8) . . . . This perſecution obliged 
a great many of the Chriſtian Homerites to fly for 
refuge into Ethiopia, They complained to the 
King thereof the cruel perſecution againſt the Chri- 
ſtians in their country; that Prince, being a Chri- 
ſlian, agreed to ſuccour them with an army of 70000 
men under the command of his uncle Aryat (4), 
uo having routed Du Nawas in a battle, purſued 
him with to much vigour that he obliged him to 
throw himſelf into the fea, where he was drowned. 
Upon this, the Kingdom of the Homerites fell into 
the hands of the Athiopians, and Aryat governed 
it for the {pace of 20 years. He was ſucceeded 
by Abraham Al Aſhram, who having built a fa- 
mous (*) Church at Saana, the Capital of the Ho- 
merites, a great number of Arabians came thither 
co aſſiſt in the Chriſtian worſhip ; inſomuch that 
the temple of Mecca began to be neglected, and 
the Pagan worſhip, which till now had been ob- 
{erved there by ſuch great concourſes of people from 
all parts of Arabia, began ſenſibly to decline. This 
Change gave great uneaſineſs to the inhabitants of 
Mecca : for they ſubſiſted chiefly by the great an- 
nual reſort of Pilgrims, who according to cuſtom 
went thither to worſhip their Pagan Deities, and 
perform the due ceremonies, the ſolemuity of which 
drew great numbers of people thither from all parts 
of Arabia. Wherefore in teſtimony of their indig- 
nation againſt this Church, which threatned their 
common-weal with utter deftruttion, ſome of them 
went to Saana, entered ſecretly into the Church, 
and had the impudence outragiouſly to defile it with 
their excrements. Abraham, was ſo provoked at this 
affront, that in order to revenge himſelf he took an 
oath to lay the temple of Mecca in ruins : and to 
acquit himſelf, he marched towards that city and be- 


* 
LY 


- (c) Idi 


(d) It 
74 
ſe) Sei 
[E]- 
2 
pipe | 
Religion, 
** ſfieged it with a numerous army. But not being 
*© able to accompliſh his deſign, robably for want of 
*« neceſſary proviſion to ſubſiſt lack a great number of 
* forces in ſo deſert and barren a country, he was 
** obliged to retire with loſs. And as he had a great 
many Elephants in his army, they called that war 
* the war of the Elephant, and the epocha by which they 
** havereckoned the years ſince that time, the Fpocha of 
** the Elephants. It is to this expedition that the Al- 
** coran alludes in chap. 105, entitled the Chapter of 
«* the Elephant, in which Mahomet tells us, how he 
* Lord diſappointed thoſe who came mounted upon Ele- 
«© phants to deſtroy the temple of Mecca, how he broke 
their treacherous deſigns, and ſent againſt them puiſ* (1) 4 
6 ſant armies of birds, <which pouring flones upon their Page | 
% head; rendered them like a field of corn which the beaſts cn, 1 
*© deſtroy and trample under their feet. Here it is that 
the (*) Commentators upon the Alcoran ſay that, { *) Zamaclſhar; 
in order to preſerve the temple of Mecca, from the B daw!, Ja. 
* deſtruftion with which it was threatned, God ſent , Se. 
** againſt the Ethiopians great armies of birds, every 
* one of which bore three ſtones, one in their bill, 
and one in each talon ; that they dropt them upon 
the heads of the enemies; that thoſe ſtones, though 
they were not much larger than peaſe, were ſo (] Prideaux, 
heavy, that when they fell upon the head piece they Vie ds Maubime, 
* Pierced quite through both it and the man who Pas: 3. 
*« wore it; that upon each of thoſe ſtones was written (+) Aleman c 7. 
wn on name of him who was to die by it; and that Zhan: _— (1) 4 
the Ethiopian army being thus deſtroyed the tem- VP © 2: ©0547 = 
„ple of Mecca was — from ruin (g).“ = 2 ; my 
[D] The inhabitants of Mecca were groſly ignorant. ] Chriftiari, c. 12, 
Mahomet ** was an i//iterate Barbarian ();; he could Richardi Corfu 
neither read nor write, But this was not ſo much /, < 3- 
his fault, as that of his Tribe in general, who uſed (4) Era! Al 
% to continue (f) all their lives in the ſame ignorance S 4! 
of all parts of literature with which they came into * in li- 
the world: It was owing to this, that at the time 2 My 
« when Mabomet firſt ſet himſelf up as a Propher, 4 III" (*) Ii 
there was not a man in Mecca who could either 2 Page 1 
„ read or write, except Waraka (,) the kinſman of (,) 4! Hela. 
« Cadbiga, who becoming firlt a Few, and afterwards Feser, 144. 
« Chriſtian, had learnt to write Arabick in Hebrew 
characters. And it was for this reaſon that the in- 
„ habitants of Mecca were called (“) the unlettered (#+ Sr. 
«« people, in oppoſition to the people of Medina, wie Pock. Spec. Hift 
„being the one half Chri/tians and the other Fewws, Aab. pag: 156, 
„ underſtood reading and writing; upon which account 
© they were called (4) the people of the book. It (tf) Shareftan, 
«« was of him that a great many of Mahormet's follow- & Lace. d. 
ers, after he came to Medina, learnt alſo to read e N _ 
« and write, which ſome of them had begun to. ... 
* learn before under Baſnar the Cendian (IH, who 
when he lived at Anbar, a City of Erac, near the (11) Tac. Spec, 
« Euphrates, had learnt that art; from Anbar he re- 4%. Arad pap A 
„ moved to Mecca, where he married the filter of '5”* page 10 
« Abu-Sophian, and took up his reſidence ; and to 
„ him they ſay the inhabitants of Mecca owed the 
introduction of the Belles Lettres among them. 
„Of all the followers of Mabomet, Othman made 
& the greateſt progreſs in learning, which at laſt ad- 
*« vanced him to the office of Secretary to that impol- ; 
„tor (F). But for want of paper, which was not to (4) Flmachin, : he 
„be had in a place where till now there was no occa- %. 1. c. 1: _ Y 5 
« ſion for it, they were at firſt obliged to make uſe of 8 Ed I ganum 
„(J) the ſhoulder-blades of Sheep and Camels to write“ 4 Prcee, 
upon; an expedient which had been anciently made (4 9 Specs 3 ab. 
« ute of by the other tribes of the Arabian, who had Hijt. Arab. Pag. : 
letters, but wanted Commerce to furniſh them with ö)“ 4 
the implements of writing; for this reaſon it was (e) EH, Ae 
«+ that their books, upon Which their poems and other Face 101d. . 
„ compoſitions were wrote (), were no other than a (x0) prideaux, 1 
« quantity of Sheep and Camel's bones tied together Fic 4 Male, remark 


* * 


with a cord (10), . page 36, &c, 
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, Religion, and to aſpire to abſolute power under the protection of the title of new 
0 bia. paz · 24+ Prophet (c); they oppoſed his intrigues with ſo much vigour, that he was obliged to fly 

(d) Ibid page 73. for it (d); and he could not eſtabliſh his new Law there otherwiſe than by arms (e). 

14. There was a ſharp war carried on between him and the inhabitants of Mecca, for the 
H Sen remark Tpace of fix years after the time that he fled from his country. This was followed by a 
[*]- truce, which, according to treaty, ſhould have laſted ten years, but laſted only two ( 7); 
% padeux, for in the eighth year of the Hegira (g), that impoſtor marched againſt Mecca with an (e) It is the fame 


507 


der, with the flight of 
2 army of ten thouſand men, under pretence that the people of Mecca had violated the ibanez. Fe. 


2 


(t) A Farag. 
pag. 103. Elma- 
cin. hb, I. c. Is 


J) Pecec. Spee. 
1%. Arab. pag. 
95,96,97,98. 


(®) Lem, thid. 


pag. 197, 108. 


r) Prideaux, 
Vie de Mabomet, 
Pags 122, &c, 


H SLargſtani. 
Makrizi. Gelii 
ns ad Al, rd * 
ganum, p. 8. S 9. 
Pacoc. Spec. Hiſt, 
bob, pag. 177. 


(12) See the laſt 
Magraph of this 
bh. 


truce, and he ſubdued it with great eaſe, He baniſhed the antient idolatry [E], and 


ſoon afterwards he applied himſelf to other expeditions. 


In the tenth year of the Hegira 


he made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and entered it upon the great day of that ſolemnity. The 


people came together in crowds from all the corners of Arabia to ſee their new maſter, who 


inſtrufted them in his Law, returned afterward to Medina, and died there the year fol- 
lowing. During the truce which he had concluded with the people of Mecca, he had the 
policy to order his followers to make pilgrimages to that city. This was a ſolemnity 
which the Arabians had for many ages held in veneration [E]: he was therefore of opi- 


[E] He ſubdued Mecca with great eaſe. He baniſb- 
ed the antient idolatry.) He marched his army with 
ſo much expedition to that City, ** that he was at 
„their gates before the inhabitants knew that he had 
any deſign upon them . He ſurprized them there- 
« fore before they had time to put themſelves in a 
« poſture of defence, ſo that they were obliged to 
* ſubmit to him The City ſurrendered at 
« diſcretion without making the leaſt effort to defend 
« itſelf, As ſoon as Mahomet had made his entrance 
into it, he put to death thoſe who ſhewed che molt 
« zeal againſt him, and all the reſt ſubmitted to his 
« dominion, and embraced his religion. He was no 
« ſooner become abſolute maſter of the place, than he 
« ſet about clearing the Caaba of the idols which were 
« in it, and conſecrating the temple anew, as reſolv- 
« ing to preſerve it in its antient ſplendor, by making 
„ it the moſt ſacred of all the Moſques, and the chief 
„place for the religious worſhip of his followers, 
« There was (+) a great number of Jade, in the 
« Temple, and as many without it; Mahomet pulled 
„ them down and deſtroyed them without diſt inction. 
« The moſt conſiderable of thoſe Idols were thoſe of 
« 4hraham and 1/rael within the Temple, and that of 
« ball without. The reſt were Images of Angels, 
« Prophets, and their principal deceaſed Saints, whom 
«* they honoured only as Mediators, paying them the 
*« ſame religious homage that the Roman Catholicks 
„ do to their Saints, and the repreſentations which 
© they make of them. For the Arabians ( have 
1 always believed in one only God, the Creator and 
„ Governour of all things, whom they called Aab 
« Taal, that is to ſay, the javercign God, the God of 
* Gods, and Lord of Lords, whom they never dared 
to repreſent by any image. But as this God was 
„ fo great and exalted, that, according to their no- 
„tions, men while here upon earth could not ap- 
*: proach him, but by the mediation of Advocates 
« interceding for them in Heaven; therefore, in or- 
„der to engage the Angels and the bleſſed Saints in 
their intereſt, they erected their images, built Tem- 
„ ples in their honour, addreſſed their adorations to 
them, and made them the objects of their worſhip 
„ and devotions. In this conſiſted all the Idolatry of 
„the Arabians, to which Mahomet put an end, by 
«« deltroying thoſe Idols (11). 

[F] He ordered his followers to make pilgrimages to 
Mecca. This was a ſolemnity which the Arabians had 


for many ages held in veneration.] lt was a reli- 


gious ceremony of the Pagan Arabians, who for 
" — ages backwards were accuſtomed to go once 
every year to the Temple of Mecca, there to pay 
„ their adorations to the Pagan Deities. 'The time 
„% of this 7 (T) was in the month Dulbag ha; 
the tenth day of which month was their feaſt, con- 
«« fſecrated to the chief ſolemnities of their pilgrimages 
« , . . . and that all the world might with perfect 
freedom and ſafety go and come from all the parts 
« of Arabia to this feaſt, they conſidered not only 
„that month as ſacred, but likewiſe the month which 
«« preceded and that which followed it, ſo that during 
„all that time all kinds of hoſtilities were forbid, 
« as I have ſhewed above (12). Wherefore as this 
« folemn pilgrimage to Mecca was a religious cuſtom, 
« which all the Arabian Tribes held in great venera- 


nion 


tion, as having been long accuſtomed to it, Maho- 
met did not think. proper to make any innovation 
in this particular, for fear of provoking them. 
He therefore adapted this ceremony into his ſcheme 
of religion, admitting it in the very ſame ſhape in 
«© which he found it among the Arabians, without 
«« retrenching lo much as one of the ridiculous rites 
*« which were obſerved in it: hence it is that to this 
% day all his followers obſerve it as one of the funda- 
«+ mental duties of their religion. For this crafty impoſ- 
„ tor gave them to underſtand upon this Head, as 
„well as upon the article of all Pagan rites of the 
« Arabians, that he believed it neceſlary to retain 
„them, and that this particular cuſtom originally 
«« proceeded from a command which God had given 
„to Abraham and Iſmael. He told them, that at 
the time when theſe patriarchs rebuilt their Caaba, 
God commanded them to make a yearly pilgrimage 
* to Mecca: Now, ſaid he, they made this pilgri- 
% mage at firſt only for the honour of God, all the 
* Arabians reforting to Mecca once a year to worſhip 
God together, the ſame way as the Jews afterwards 
« by his command went up to Jeruſalem three times a 
«« year, to aſſiſt at their three ſolemn feaſts. But the 
„ Arabians having, in proceſs of time, perverted that 
« cuſtom, and changed it into an idolatrous worſhip, 
„% Mahomet made them believe that he had orders 
from God to re-eſtabliſh it in its primitive purity. 
In preſcribing this pilgrimage, that falſe Prophet en- 
«« deavoured to preſerve to the place of his birth the 
advantages which it had long enjoyed. And by 
*« thus accommodating the religion, which he was 
«« cooking up, to the intereſt of that people, he be- 
e lieved he ſhould the more eafily be able to make 
« them reliſh it. And indeed he was not miſtaken. 
In effect, as not only the glory but the riches of 
«« Mecca conſiſted in this pilgrimage, which was the 
« chief revenue of its inhabitants, if Mahomet had 


8th year of the 

Hejra anſwers to 
the year 629 of 
Chriſt, 


« aboliſhed it, their intereſt would have engaged them 
to oppoſe him with ſo mach vigour, that in all ap- 


% pearance he would never have been able to make 
«« himſelf maſter of that place, and thus all his de- 
* ſigns muſt have miſcarried (13). 

This is a very judicious reflection. 


(13) Prideaux, 


thing which diſaffects people more to innovations in #98 113, &c. 


religion, than to ſee that the change of worſhip muſt 
put a ſtop to commerce, and prove a /ucrum ceſſans, & 
damnum emergens. I am very ſenſible that ſuperſtition 
alone is ſufficient to engage a people to retain with 
zeal the worſhip of their Idols: the hope of their pro- 
tection is ſometimes. the only advantage which they 
draw from them, without any additional ones of pub- 
lick profit, the gain of Artificers, that of merchants, 
and that great reſort of ſtrangers and devout pilgrims, 
who leave a great deal of money in the place, With- 
out theſe aids, the zeal of a people for their antient 
Gods, is capable enough to make them oppoſe the 
extirpation of Idolatry very ſtrongly; but it is quite 
a different caſe when the publick worſhip is a ſource 
of profit to a community. Pray, whence came that 
popular tumult, which in the time of St. Paul's preach- 
ing raiſed ſuch a cry of, great is Diana ef the Ephe- 
fans! Was it not owing to the remonſtrance of one 
Demetrius, who wrought in Silver, and made ſmall 
repreſentations of the Temple of Diana in that _ 
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nion that by keeping it up he ſhould the more eaſily diſpoſe them to bear the new yoke, 
which he wanted to lay upon them; and to be ſure it had a very good effect in his fa- 
vour upon the inhabitants of Mecca, ſince from this irreligious cuſtom a very great profit 


accrued to them, and an advantage which they ſtood greatly in need of; for the 
I have formerly ſhewed (7) the lamentable ſtate, to which 
this city was reduced in the fourth age of the Mahometan ra. In the firſt Century of 


the moſt barren in the world. 


oil is 


the ſame Epocha (T), it had ſuffered all the calamities, which the rage of war uſually pro- 
duce, Some authors (1) ſay, that Solyman erected an Academy there about the 949th 
O-»-nt-le, pag year of the Hegira, and that both its ſtructure and the revenue, with which he endowed 


it, were worthy his magnificent temper. 
Mecca, 


Writers are not agreed about the ſituation of 
Moreri in his Dictionary places it a day's journey from the Red-Sca. Baudrand 


removes it ro the diſtance of forty Arabian miles, and Herbelot to that of three days 
journey from that ſea. Some (m) place it almoſt under the line; and others twenty one 


ben, ibid. diction, Which extends fix miles to the eaſt, twelve to the north, eighteen to the weſt, 
and four and twenty to the ſouth : however, the Banditti laugh at this prohib:tion, and 


Page 15. 


(14) Ads of the 
Apolt es, ch. xx. 
ver- 24+ 


(1c) Se- quots- 
tion 12) 


(1 A Kedat, 
A! Kamus, Sc. 
Tocac il Spec. 
Hitt Arab. 9. 


174 in Margine. 


t 4! Janbari, 
4H 'thareflani. 
AM Kamus C:3- 
win. Golius in 
nts ad Alfſrapa- 
num p 4. & 
Hatun: Specs 
117 a f. 
174 S 170. 


pillage wherever they can; which freque tly obliges travellers and 


ilgrims to carry 


arms in thoſe places, in order to defend themſelves from the inſults of thoſe robbers (o). 
An author, whom I have already named, aſſures us, that Mecca is ſitu ted ear the river 


Betius, which is now known by the name of Chatbar (p). 


Notwithſtandi g wiich, he 


ſays, a few lines afterwards, that they have no water in this city but what is ſuppli-d by 
the well of Zemzem [G], and the ciſterns in which they preſerve the rain- water; but 


auhich brought great profit to the craftſmen (14)? He 
aſſembled them together, and begun a ſpeech, ye men 
of Epheſus, you know that all our gain ariſes from this 
«/ineſs ; he gave them to underſtand that not only their 
rofit, but the advantage of all Epheſus lay at flake, 
if one Paul was ſuffered to go on, who by his perſua- 
fions had ſeduced great numbers, telling them that 
the Gods who are made with hands are no Gods. 
Herce we may conclude, that the inhabitants of E- 
Pheſus would have been much more traQtable with 
reg ed to the goſpel, if it had deprived them of their 
Diana, without any prejudice to their profits, or the 
veneraiion which was paid by all the world to their 
Temple. In this caſe they would have liſtened with 
much more docility to St. Paul's lectures againſt Idols. 
It muſt therefore be owned that Mabomet thought of 
a very happy ſtratagem to gain upon the inhabitants of 
Mecca. He preſerved to them the concourſe of Pil- 
grams, Which was ſo much both to their advantage 
and their glory : he allowed their Temple to enjoy its 
antient privileges; he took care to fave them harm- 
lels ; this was a good reſource, and an excellent reme- 
dy againſt the Chagrin, which the abolition of their 
old Idolatry might give them. 
It is obſervable that Dr. Prideaux, in that paſſage 
where he tells ns, that the Arabians forbid all 
acts of hoſtility, not only during the month in which 
the _ feaſt is celebrated, but likewiſe during 2he 
month which preceded and that which folleaved it; I 
lay 1t is obſervable that he adds, as I have ſhaved 
above (17). I imagine he means that he had mention- 
ed it in pages 83 and 84, where he ſpeaks of a war 
in which Mahomet, in the 20th year of his age (+), 
firſt bore arms. This, continues he, was called the im- 
p1ous war, becauſe it was urged with ſo much beat and 
fury, that it wwas continued even during the months in 
Thich according to their opinion a war could not be carried 
on without impiety. For it was (I)] an ancient cuſlom 
throughout Arabia to keep four months of the year as ſa- 
cred, wiz. the months of Moharram, Rajeb, Dulkaada, 
and Dulha gha, which are tbe firſt, the ſeventh, the ele- 
wventh, and the twelfth months of the year, during which 
every kind of war ought to ceaſe. And theſe months 
were ſo religiouſly objer ved through all their tribes, that 
for all the violent animoſiiy of one tribe againſt another, 
which is a very common thing among them, the ſacred 
months were no ſooner begun than they took the points of 
their lances, laid afide all forts of Weapons, ceajing from 
every act of heftility, and even entering into commerce 
and correſpondences one with another, as if there had 
been à ſolid peace and a perfett amity betawixt them ; 
inſomuch that if during the month a perſon ſhould meet 
with the man, who had murdered his father or his bro 
ther, he durſt not attack him, let his reſentment and his 
defire to ſatiate his revenge be never ſo violent. This 


| palloge and the other do not agiee together: the one 


peaks of four months which are not all contiguous 
to one another; the other of three ſucceſſive ones. 


[G] The well of Zemxzem.)] Others call it 


that 


Zamzam or Zanzam, as we have ſeen before (46). 
This well is one of the ſacred rarities about Mecca. 
They tell us that it is a ſpring which burit out under 
the feet of Iſmael, when he was ready to dye of thirtt. 
The Pilgrims are obliged to moke uſe of this water, 
to waſh their body and their head with it three times ; 
they mult drink of it, and if they can, they muſt car- 
ry part of it away with them. Poſtquam ſacellum 
illud, atque lapidem (17) prediftum inviſerunt, ſe ad 
aliud intra templum ſatis amplum ſacellum conferunt, ubi 
puteus eſt, dictus Zam Zam; & eft inquit Jacub Ben 
Sidi Aali, ent ſeu ſcatebra quæ fluxit ſub pedibus Iſmael 
dum gemeret fitibundus, quam Hagar primo widens filio 
ait lingua Coptic Zam, Zam, hoc eft, ſiſte, ſiſte gra- 
dum. Ex hac putto multi ſunt qui aquam exhauriunt, 
atque dant peregrinis quibus præceptum eſt corpus & ca- 
put eadem aqua ter ſe lavare, atque ex eadem bibert, 
ſecumpue fi paſſint deferre (18). i. e. After they 
„have made a viſit to this chappel, and the above- 
« mentioned ſtone they repair to another chappel 
„% within the temple of conſiderable dimenſions, where 
« js the well Zam Zam; which as Jacub Ben Sidi 
« Mali ſays is a fountain or ipring which guſhed out 
« under Iſmael's feet while he was oppreſſed with thirſt, 
« which Hagar ſpying firſt cried out to her ſon in the 
«« Coptick language Zam Jam, that is ſtop, ſtop. 
„ 'There are many people emp.oyed in drawing water 
* out of this well to give to the Pilgrims, who are com- 
„ manded to waſh their body and head with it three 
« times, to drink of it, and if they can to carry part 
„of it along with them.” “ Mahomet, in order 
«© to render Mecca, the place of his birth, the more 
* conſiderable, to warm people's devotion, and to 
„ draw thither the greater number of Pilgrims, has 
« made great encomiums upon the water of this well. 
« For there is a tradition, which the Caliph Omar 
„% received from him, that the water of Zem Zem 
« ſerves as a remedy and communicates health to eve- 
« xy one that drinks of it; but that he who drinks it 
« plentifully, and quenches his thirſt with it, obtains 

by that means the pardon of all his ſins. And 
« they tell us of Abdallah, ſurnamed Alhafedh, be- 
*« cauſe he had a great number of traditions by heart, 
* that being aſked concerning his prodigious memory, 
« he anſwered, that from the time that he had ſwal- 
„ lowed large draughts of the water of Zemzem to 
« ſtrengthen it, he had forgot nothing that he had 
« heard (19).” Herbelot, from whom I have bor- 
rowed this paſſage, has collected a g cat number 0 
other particulars relating to this well. Conſult has 
Bibliotbegue orientale upon the word Zemzem. I ſhall 


only quote the tollowing paſſage from it: The Cin of 
Mecca for a long time had no other water than that of 
the awell of Zemmzem, till at laſt the great cuncour ſe of (20) ldem, 


degrees and forty minutes north from it (). The uſe of arms is prohibited in its juriſ- (J. Se Herbe. 


us Bibliuk, 
Orientale, p. 569. 


(0) Gabriel Sie- 
mit» & Jo, Hef. 
dont, de none 
n rent r- 
511, pag. 20, 


* B udrand. 
pag- 696, 


(16) in the text 
of ty, article 
ABUDHAHER 
and r:mark N 
of the att cle 
AGAR, 


(17) This is the 
flone which 1 
have made men- 
tion of in re- 
mark | K } of the 
article AGAR, 


(18) Gabr. So- 
nita & Jo Heſ- 
ronita, de nornul- 
lis Ortental Ur- 


bibus, page 19. 


(19) Herbelot, 
B. Lin Orients 
pig. 928. col. 2» 


ibid. 


Caravans abliged the Caliphs to build an aſueduct, u ble , Sle the txt 


preſently fur niſbed a ſufficient quantity of water (20). 

'{ his ſuppoſes the AqueduQ to be more arcievt than 

Mr, Baudrand aſſerts upon the authority of Golius (21). 
ey OY 


of this article to- 
wards the end, 
quotation 490. 
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udi infra 
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ronita, < 
ls Orte 
bus, five 
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% Boudrand, that in the preceding age they had brought water from mount Arafat by means of an 


notes 


lt his notes 
apanius. 
** [H] 1 fall give fome account of the Prince to whom 
Mecca belongs.) He deſcends from Haſcem Mahomet's 
great grandfather, and ſtiles himſelf chief of the Haſ- 
cemites. He likewiſe aſſumes the title of Scerif, or 
(22) That is to Emir, Formerly he held of the Sultans of Egypt, 
ay, as appears and fince of the Turkiſh Sultans; but he has always 
thro' _ ank. maintained his ſovereignty and power. Er guamęua m 
_—_ that he is olim /Egypti Sultanorum, ac modo Othomanorum pareat 
2 the protec- imperio (22), nunquam tamen ſuo domi nio auctorilate gue 
tion of the Grand uit poliatus (23). The Grand Seignior, far from call- 
Turk- ing himſelf Sovereign of Mecca and Medina, tiles 
(23) Appendix himſelf their humble ſervant. The Emir or Scerif of 
Geer. Nubien, Mecca is almoſt always poor, for all he has large reve- 
adi infra- nues, and receives great numbers of preſents from 
(24) Gabriel Si- Princes and Pilgrims 3 but he is perpetually engaged in 
ons & Jo. Hel- quarrels with his brothers who aſpire to the throne, 
renitay de _ and with the Beduine Arabians. The Grand Seignor 
4 —_ Ap- pays him the third part of the revenues of Egypt, 
lice Geogra- upon condition that he protect the Pilgrims at Mecca, 
thie Nubienſis, and defend them from the inſults and plunder of the 
pope 21. Arabs (24). This account J have from the Geographia 


eFMEDE. (JOSEPH), a very learned 


pg s. aqueduct, which had been built at a great expence ). See remark [CG]. I ſhall give 
dab t ſoy Go- ſome account of the Prince to whom Mecca belongs [ 7]. 


| 

Nubierfis, Herbelot aſſerts, that the mot ancient origin 
aobich is to be found of the Emirs or Scherifi, as thi 

call them at this day, of Mecca, is related by Ben Schoub- 
nah under the reign of the Ajoubites, or the Princes of 
the poſterity of Saladin who reigned in lemen in Arabia. 
For he writes that at this time there was a Prince at 
Mecca, and another at Medina, who both bore the title 
of Emir, and that in the 633d year of the Hegira, one 
Cotadah fon of Edvis of the race of Ali of the branch of 


Haſſain was Emir of Mecca (25). I remember that (25) D'Herbelor, 
during the laſt wars (26), the news writers of the allies “““ 977ene. pag. 


gave out from time to time, that the affairs of the 599 col. 2. 
Turks were in a very bad way in Afia, and that they (26) This was 


had loft Mecca (27). The news writers of Paris were rote in October 


provoked at this, and informed the publick in the 
firſt place that it was not true; and in the ſecond place, (27) Compare 


that the conſequence which they drew from it was not this with quota- 
Juſt, ſince Mecca did not belong to tae Turk, and fince “13 of the 


. 1 i le [ — 
the port, inſtead of receiving any revenue from it, had HOMET 11 


preſents and penſions to reaut to it. 


Engliſh Divine in the ſeventeenth Century, 


was deſcended of a good family, and born at Berden near Biſhop's-Stortford in Eſſex in 

October 1586. When he was but ten years old, both he and his father fell ſick at the 

ſame time of the ſmall-pox, which proved mortal to the latter. His mother afterwards 

married Mr. Gower of Naſing in Eſſex, by whom our author was ſent to ſchool, firſt to 

Hodſden, and after that to Wethersfield in Eſſex, during which time he attained no 

ſmall ſkill in the Hebrew tongue by his own induitry [A]. In 1602 he was ſent to 
<br Fog Chriſt College in Cambridge (a). In 1606 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (5), () Frm he U- 
3. b. pag.z, 2. and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage [B]; and by that time he had taken“ 0 Ker. 
preixed to Lon. the degree of Maſter of Arts, which was in 1610 (ch, he made an uncommon progreſs (e Ibid. 
den 1677, in fol. in all kinds of Academical ſtudies (d). His firſt ſhewing himſelt abroad was by an 


addreſs, which he made to Dr. Andrews, then Biſhop of Ely, in a Latin Tract De © © bas. a. 
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Sanctitate Relativ [C], which was ſo highly approved of by that Prelate, that ſhortly 
after, when Mr. Mede ſtood in need of the King's favour concerning his clection to a 


[4] During which time he obtained no ſmall ſtill in 
the Hebrew tongue by his own induſtry.) Gcing to 
London upon ſome occaſion, he bought Bellarmin's 
Hebrew Grammar. His maſter, having no ſkill in 
that Language, told him, that it was not a book fit 
for him. But he would not be diſcouraged from the 
peruſal of it, and applying himſelf to it with great 
vigour, gained no little knowledge in the Hebrew 
(1) Life of Je- tongue before he left the ſchool (1). 

ſb Mede, B. D. [B] Soon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage.] 
e lebe to The improvements, which he made in a ſhort time, 
BE wy drew upon him the eyes not only of his own College, 
fol in put of the whole Univerſity ; which could not but be 
; the more oblervable in him, becauſe he wanted that 
happy utterance, which uſeth to ſet off ſlight parts, 
and had ſo great an heſitation in his ſpeech, as render- 

ed his expreſſion painful to himſelf, and leis pleaſin 
to others. This made him decline, as much as poſ- 
fible, all public diſputations and other exerciſes, ſince 

they could not be performed by him without much 
difficulty ; his labour in them, as he uſed to tell his 
friends, being double to that of others, in regard he 
was put to ſtudy, not only for matter, but likewiſe 

for words, not to expreſs his mind, (for ſuch words, 
the matter being excogitated, do not unwillingly fol- 
low, and even offer themſelves,) but for words, that 
he could utter; and allo to diſpoſe them in ſuch order, 
that the contexture might ſuit his ability. In this 

however he became a rare example, how much a 

diſcreet obſervation ot ſuch an imperfe&tion can work 
towards the cure of it. For by a diligent inſpection 

into the nature of his defe&t, what words he moſt 

ſtuck at, either ſingle or in conjuncture, and at what 

times he was more or leſs free, he attained ſo great a 
maſtery over that infirmity, that he was able to deliver 

a whole ſermon without any conſiderable heſitation. 
Not long after his entrance into Philoſophical ſtudies, he 
was for ſome time diſquieted with {cepticiſm ; for light- 
ing upon a book ina neighbour-ſcholar's chamber, (either 


Vor, VII, 


Fellowſhip, 


Sextus Empiricus, or ſome other upon the ſame ſub. 
ject) ne began upon the peruſal of it to move ſtrange 
queſtions to himſelf. and even to doubt whether the 
Tv la-, the frame of things, as it appears to us, were 
any more than a mere phantaſm or imagination. The 
improvement of this conceit, as he would profeis, ren- 
dered all things fo unpleaſant to him, that his liſe be- 
came uncomfortable He was then but young, and 
therefore the more capable of being abuſed by thoſe 
perplexed notions, by which Pyrrho had indultrioufly 
ſtudied to repreſent the habitation of truth as inacceſ- 
ſible. But he quickly made his way out of theſe trou- 
bleſome labyrinths, and gave an early proof, that he 
was defigned for profound contemplations, by fallin 
ſo ſoon upon the conſideration of iubjects ſo ſubtil and 
curious (2). 

[C] His firft hewing himſelf abroad was by an ad- 
dreſs, which he made to Dr. Andrews, then Biſhop of 
Eh, in à Latin tradt, De Sanctitate Relativa ] The 


author of his life tells us (3), that this was ** a piece (3) Ibid. pag: 3. 


© of that commendable learning, that, had it been 
„ publiſhed when it was firſt written, would have diſ- 
covered the author's pregnant parts, and raiſed a juſt 
'« eſtimation in the world. And though himſelf in 
« his latter time was pleaſed to cenſure it, as /avouring 
„ tao much of his infancy in divinity, and firſt thoughts, 
„ and affeftation of Hout (they were his very words to 
« an intimate friend of his ſolliciting him to publiſh 
« jt) and that upon this ſcore, as 1:kewile becaule he 
% had in his elder days, and upon mature deliberation 


« publiſhed in another treatiſe of his (4) (beſides what (4) Upon 1 Core 


«© he had delivered in public in his Concio ad Cle- Xl. 22. 
« rum (5) ) the ſum and ſubſtance of it with further 


5 ie (5) Upon Levit, 
improvements of that notion, he would not permit . 30. Sanftus 


arium wens ri 


« the forementioned tract to fee the light; yet this 
early ſpecimen of his theological ſtudies gained the vcrexisi. 
« approbation of ſo great a judgment as his was, to 
whom it was preſented.” 


6 N 


(2) Ibid. pag, 2. 
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MED 


Fellowſhip, the Biſhop aſſiſted him, and not only maintained his right, but afterward 
deſired him to be his Houſhold-Chaplain which place Mr. Mede civilly refuſed, valuing 
the liberty of his ſtudies above any hopes of preferment [D]. Soon after he was choſen 
Fellow of his College [E], he was made Reader of the Greek Lectures of Sir Walter 
Mildmay's Foundation, and held it all his life-time; which rendered that tongue, as alſo 
ſeveral others, very familiar to him [ He preſerved his knowledge in Academic 
Learning by the private Lectures which he read to his pupils, to whom he was an able 
and faithful guide GJ. He devoted himſelf fo entirely to his ſtudies, that he made even 
the time, which he ſpent in his recreation, ſerviceable to his deſign. He allowed him- 
ſelf little or no exerciſe but walking; and often, when he and others were walking in the 
fields, or in the College-garden, he would take occaſion to ſpeak of the beauty, ſigna- 
tures, virtues, and properties of the plants then in view; for he was a curious Floriſt and 
an accurate Herbaliſt. The chief delight which he took in company, was to diſcourſe 
with his learned friends. In his retirement to his private ſtudies, he employed himſelf prin- 
cipally in inquiring into the moſt abſtruſe parts of learning (e) HJ. June the gth 1618 


[D] Which place Mr. Mede civilly refuſed, wvalaing 
the liberty of his fludies above any hopes of preferment. ] 
Theſe thoughts had poſſeſſed him very early; for when 
he was a ſchool-boy, being ſent to by his uncle, Mr. 
Richard Mede, a Merchant, who being at that time 
without children, offered to adopt him for his ſon, if 
he would live with him; he accepted not that offer, 
but ſhewed betimes, that no worldly allurement was 
ſufficient to entice him from his fludies (6). 

[LE] Soon after he was choſen Fellow of his College] 
The writer of the Appendix to his life informs us, that 
Mr. Mede (7) had now continued in the Univerſity 
until after he took the degrees of Maſter, and bad al. 
ready received ſome ſtrange preteritions of Elections, Dr. 
Carey, (afterwards Biſhop of Exeter) the then head of the 
college, entertaining a very cauſeleſs jealouſy of him, that 
he looked too much towards Geneva. About this time 
a worthy Gentleman in the North earneltly invited him 
to live with him upon very handſome terms. Mr. 
Mede took time to conſider of it. It was then Stur- 
bridge-Fair, and there in a Stationer's ſhop he light- 
ed on a book of Mathematics, which he had long 
wanted. 'The loweſt price was fifty ſhillings. He 
thought the book worth the money ; but the queſtion 
was, whether the taking ſo much money out of his 
purſe would not be as the taking away too much blood 
from an extraordinary weak body. Hereupon he re- 
tiring into a private walk juſt by, entered into a ſeri- 
ous conſultation with himſelf, what he ſhould do; 
whether he ſhould buy the book, and leave the 
Univerſity, embracing the Gentleman's offer ; or 
Elle leave the book, and continue there longer; 
for his flender income would not allow him to en- 
joy both conveniences together, nor could poſli- 
bly have afforded his continuance in the College ſo 
long, had it not met with ſo frugal and prudent a 
manager of it as himſelf was. While he was balancing 
theſe conveniencies and inconveniencies againſt each o- 
ther, there came accidentally by his friend Mr. William 
Boiwell, afterwards Sir William, then Fellow of Je- 
ſus College, who aſked the reaſon of his thoughtfulneſs. 
Mr. Mede, glad of the opportunity, told him the whole 
affair. Mr. Boſwell at firſt encouraged him to ac- 


cept of the gentleman's propoſal, knowing him a per- 


ſon of igreat humanity and learning, and maſter of a 
well furniſhed library; alledging further that the lei- 
ſure, good converſation, and competency (the ſalary 
being joined to what he had of his own) and other 
accommodations, which he would enjoy there, would 
enable him to do the Church and commonwealth of 
learning more ſervice with his pen, than perhaps his 
impediment of ſpeech would ſuffer him to do in the 
pulpit. Mr. Mede eaſily conſenting to the advice of 
ſo great and good a friend, parted from him with a 
reſolution to go that way. He was not gone many 
ſteps, when Mr, Boſwell called him back again; But, 
Joſeph (ſays he) it is 2 pity though, that thou ſhouldſt 
leave us for want of books, Lo, here is all my flock at 
preſent (ſhewing him five pieces) but come, ce will 
divide. Go and buy the book. Mr. Mede began mo- 
deſtly to refuſe this courteſy as too great to be received, 
and objected, How hall I be able to repay it in con- 
wentent time? Mr. Boiwell as importunately forced it 
upon him with theſe friendly words: Ipray thee take 
no care of repayment ; let that be when thou canſt, or 
in what ſmall parcels thou wilt ; or whether it be ever 


he 


or never, it will be all one to me. Thus Mr. Mede 
became poſſeſſed of his book, and was induced to con- 
tinue at the Univerfity. Within a ſhort time after, 
the College had private notice of a ſtranger, who had 
got a Mandamus for a fellowſhip, either fallen or fall- 
ing. This news haſtened them to a preventing elec- 
tion ; and now the Maſter was conteuted to hear of 
Mr. Mede ; who was cholen, but conditionally and 
proviſionalty, that if the Mandamus could not be diverted, 
and ſhould be over-powerfully urged, he muſt recede. 
Mr. Mede therefore applies to Biſhop Andrews, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he was confirmed Fellow of that Col- 
lege, to which he owed his education. This ſig- 
nal providence and goodneſs of Almighty God Mr. 
** Mede was fo piouſly ſenſible of, that be ſolemnly 
«© vowed (and as religiouſly kept that vow) to lay 
aſide every tenth ſhilling he ſhould ever receive in 
the College, and to dedicate it to pious uſes (8).“ 


LY 
- 


[FI which rendered that tongue, as aljo ſeveral others, do 


(8) Afpendix 


his Life, 


very familiar to him.) His conſtant readings upon Page 36, 37. 


Homer did not only make him perfect in that author; 
but he being a diligent collator of the Greek with the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, acquainted himſelf fa- 
miliarly with the Idioms of all thoſe languages at once. 
He had beſides made a colle&ion of ſuch Greek, La- 
tin, and Engliſh words, as he had obſerved to have a 
near ſenſe and like ſound with the Hebrew, as appear- 
ed from a manuſcript of his in 4to. containing the 
Hebrew Radices, &c. with Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
liſh words derived from many of them (9). 

[G] He preſerved his knowledge in Academic learning 
by the private lectures, which he read to his pupils, to 
ewhom he was an able and faithful guide.) After he 
had by daily lectures well grounded them in polite Li- 
terature, Logic, and Philoſophy, and by frequent con- 
verſation underſtood to what particular ſtudies their 

rts might be molt profitably applied, he gave them 
2 advice accordingly; and when they were able to 

roceed alone, he choſe rather to ſet every one his dai- 
taſk, than conſtantly to confine himſelf and them 
to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening they all 
came to his chamber to ſatisfy him, that they had per- 
formed the taſk, which he had ſet them. The firſt 
queſtion, which he uſed then to propound to every one 
in his order, was, Quid dubitas ? What doubts have you 
met in your fludies to day? for he ſuppoſed, that to 
doubt nothing and to under ſtand nothing were verifiable 
alike. Their doubts being propounded, he reſolved 
their queries; and having by prayer commended them 
and their ſtudies to God's protection and bleſſing, he 
diſmiſſed them to their lodgings (1c). 

[IH] In his retirement to his private ſtudies, he em- 
played bimſelf principally in inquiring into the moſt ab- 
ftruſe parts of learning.) Among other things, he ſpent 
no ſmall pains, in his younger years, in Aſtrology; and 
much paper he blotted in calculating the nativities of 
his near relations and fellow-ſtudents, having, as he 
ſaid, a natural propenſion to this art above all others. 
Yet that propenſion did not fo far ſway his 1 
as not to diſcover the vanity and weakneſs of thoſe 
grounds, upon which the profeſlurs of that art very 
often build their prediftions. That, which he thought 
himſelf to have found by all his ſearch was only this; 
that the celeſtial luminaries baving an unqueſtionable 
influence upon all ſublunary bodies in the like poſition 
of the heavens, may reaſonably be thought to have a 

4 ſimilitude 


(9) Life, pag. 4. 


( 10) Ibid- 


7h 


) From the ** 
nor fity Regiſters 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
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MED 


he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity J). In 1625 he was elected to the Provoſt- 
ſhip of Trinity-College near Dublin in Ireland, upon the recommendation of Archbiſhop 


Uſher, but refuſed that preferment [I]. 
extenſive learning [K]. 


fimilitude in their operation, and thereby cauſe a ſym- 
pathy in things produced under like conſtellations, and 
an antipathy under different. But this not extending 
further than a natural inclination, and being in men 
alterable by cuſtom, education, and infinite external 
Impediments, he judged it not, without extreme vani- 
ty, to be preſumed upon as any infallible ground of 
prediction of future actions, eſpecially in ſuch things, 
wherein men, acting out of choice, run counter many 
times to their natural inclinations. But to give the 
reader his poſitive judgment as near as poſſible in his 
own words, he uſed thus in familiar diſcourſe to de- 
termine concerning the neceſſity and contingency of 
theſe ſubordinate cauſes : ** That the iviatiz Cœli does 
« beget in man ivxpzoiny Temperamenti, and this t- 
« nge la Temperamenti begets lui Ingenii in the 
«« way of direct and natural ſubordination. But that 
here the chain is broken off, becauſe wPviz Ingenii 
« does beget or produce #vzpsZizv AFionis in the man 
only contingently, and without any neceſſity. And 
% thus & contra, that dv5atiz Cœli does beget dvoupxcix 
% Temperamenti, and the d.oxpzoix Temperamenti begets 
4% Jerquiay Ingenii : this naturally, as before. But that 
« this de. Ingenii ſhould beget dbonpatiur Afonis, 
« this is from no neceſſity, becaute it is in man's power 
4 and liberty, who is naturally ill-diipoſed, yer thro” 
« the improvements of art, and eſpecially by the 
« grace of God, to become good or better, as the di- 
4% vine goodneſs ſhall miniſter opportunity.“ But lea- 
ving the hot purſuit of aſtrological fancies, he app'i- 
ed himſelf to the more uſeful ſtudies of hiſtory and 


antiquities ; particularly to a curious inquiry into thoſe 


myſterious ſciences, which made the ancient Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and other nations ſo famous ; tracing them, 
as far as he could have any light to guide him, in 
their oriental ſchemes and figurative expreſſions, as 
likewiſe in their Hieroglyphics ; not forgetting to in- 
quire alſo into the Oneirocritics of the ancients. This 
he did the rather, becauſe of that affinity, which he 
conceived they might have with the language of the 
Prophets, to the underſtanding of whom he ſhewed a 
mas ardent deſire. His humanity ſtudies and mathe- 
matical labours were but initial things, which he made 
attendants to the myſteries of divinity ; he made himſelf 
maſter of all hiſtories, general, national, ancient and 
modern, ſacred and profane. He was a curious and labo. 
rious ſearcher of antiquities relating to Religion, Pa- 
gan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahometan. Lo theſe 
advantages he added an accurate knowledge of the Ich- 
nography of the tabernacle and temple, the order of the 
ſervice of God performed therein, as alſo of the city 
of Jeruſalem, together with an exact Topography of 
the Holy Land; beſides other Jewiſh antiquities, Scrip- 


ture Chronology, and the exact calculation of times, 


ſo far eſpecially as make for the ſolving or clearing of 
thole difficulties and obicure paſſ:ges, which occur in 
the hiſtorical part of Scripture (11). 

[1] * 1625 he was elected to the Proveſfiſhip of 
Trinity-College near Dublin in Ireland, upon the recom- 
mendation of Biſhop Ujher ; but refuſed that preferment.] 
The letter of the Fellows of that College, deſiring 
bim to accept of the Provoitſhip, is dated March the 
15th 1626; and Mr. Mede's anſwer is dated April 
the 10th 1627. 

[X] His wwritings are an inconteftable proof of his ex- 
tenſive learning.) He publiſhed himſelf, theſe three 
treatiſes : 1. Ce Apocalyptica, printed in London at 
Cambridge 1627 in 4%. It was printed in Engliſh 
at London 1650 ur 4to. 2. Churches; or appropriate 
places for God's worſhip ever ſince the Apoſiles time. 
London 1638 in 4to. 3. The name Altar or OYEIAZE- 
THPION @nczently given to the holy table. London 1637 
in 4to. After his death were publiſhed A diſcourſe upon 
2 Cor. xi. 22. London 1638 in 4to. A /ermon on 
Eccleſ. v. 1. London 1638 in 4to. Diatribæ. Di/- 


courſes on divers texts of Scripture : delivered upon ſeveral 


occaſions, Printed by the author's own copy, London 
1642. There are tour parts of theſe Diatribe, Part 


V. Diſcourſes on ſundry texts of Scripture ; delivered 
upon ſeveral occaſions, by Foſeph Meade, B. D. ſome 


His writings are an inconteſtable proof of his 
His body was of a comely proportion, rather of a tall than low 


ſtature, 


time Fellow of Chrift's College in Cambridge. Newer 
before publithed. And Mr. Mede his Epiſiles in anſwer 
of divers letters from learned men; containing ſhort diſ- 
courſes touching ſome points of divinity ; and explaining 
divers difficult texts of Scripture. As alſo a Hort view 
of the author”s life and death. With a catalogue of the 
texts and epiſiles, and a table of the chief Heads and 
Scriptures expounded. London 1652 in 410. The Afo- 
flaſy of the latter times. In which (according to divine 
prediction the world ſhould wander after the beaſt, the 
myſtery of iniquity /muld fo farre prevail over the 
myſtery of Godlineſſe, 2vhor Babylon over the Vir gin- 


Church of Chrift ; as that the wiſihle glory of the true 


Church ſhould be much clouded, the true unflained Chriſtian 
faith corrupted, the purity of the worſhip polluted, or, 
the Gentiles Theology of Dæmons, 7. e. inferiour di- 
vine fowers, ſuppoſed to be mediatours between God and 
man, revived in the latter times among Chriſtians, in 
worſhipping of Angels, dcifying and inwecating of Saints, 
adoring and templing of reliques, bowing dywne to images, 
worſhipping of croſſes, &c. All which, together with 
a true dijcovery of the nature, originall, progreſſe of the 
great, fatall, and ſolemn apoltaly, are cleared. Deli- 
vered in publique ſome years ſince upon 1 Tim iv. 1, 2, 3. 
by Joſeph Mede, B. D. and Fellow of Chrift"s College in 
Cambridge: London 1641 in 4to. publiſhed by Dr. 
Wiilam Twiſſe Expojerion of St. Peter's prophely concern- 
ing Chriſt's coming. London 1642 in 4to. His works 
were publiſhed together at London 1677 in fol. under 
the following title : The works of the pious and profound- 
ly learned Joleph Mede, B. D. fome lime Fellow of 
Chrijt's College in Cambridge. To this collection are 
prenxed a General Preface, and the Author*s Life with 
an Appendix. The firſt back contains Mr. Mede's 
Diatrib+, or as many ai ſcour ſes on ſeveral texts of Scrip- 
ture,as there ar tſundays in the year : cerrected and enlarged 
according to the author's own manuſcripts, "The ſecond 
bk contains, Several diſcourſes and treatiſes of Churches 
and the worſhip of Ged therein. In the third book are 
contained, 1. Clawis and Commentationes Apocalyptica. 
2. Opuſcula nonnulla ad Rem Apocalypticam ſpettantia, 


3. 4 Parafhraſe and Expeſition of St. Peter 2 Fp. Ch. 


3. 4. The afpcflaſy of the latter timei. 5. Daniels 
awveeks, with tao other tracts upon Daniel. The fourth 
book contains Mr. Mede's Epiſtles, being anſevers to di- 
vers letters of learned men. _ Corretted and en/arged with 
the additions of ſeveral epiſtles. In his Apoiaſy of the 
latter times he tranſlates the paſſage of St. Paul's 
Epiſt. to Timothy, C. iv. V. f, 2, &c. thus: Howbezrr 
the ſpirit jpeaketh expre/ily, that in the latter times ſome 
ſhall revolt from the faith, attending to erroneous ſpirits 
and doctrines of Demons, through the hypocriſy of liars, 
having ſeared conſciences, forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abſtain from meats, &c. He ſhews, that 
Arca in the Scripture imports Revolt or Rebellion; 
and proves from Scriprure, that idolatry is ſuch. That 
by ſpirits in the text are meant doctrines. That Awzo- 
AN AN i, is to be taken paſſively for da@frines 
concerning Daemons; of the like form of ſpecch there 
being ſeveral inſtances in Scripture. That Dezm-mns, 
according to the Gentiles Theology, were, 1. for their 
nature and degree a middle fort of divine powers be- 
tween the ſovereign Gods and men. 2. For their office 
they were ſuppoled to be mediators between the Gods 
and men. That this is evident out of ſeveral authors; 
and the diſtinction of Sovereign Gods and Demons clear 
from the Old Teſtament, and elegantly alluded co in 
the New, 1 Cor. viii. 5. That Demons were for their 
original the ſouls of men. deified or canonizea after 
death. That Baal or Bel or Belus was the firſt deified 
King; whence Damons are called Baalim. That 
there was another kind of Dæmons, ſuch as never 
dwelt in bodies; which anſwer to Angels, as the 
other do to Saints, That the manner of worſhipping 
Demons, and retaining their preſence, was, by conſe- 
crated Images and Pillars. That the worſhipping of 
Images and Pillars was a piece of Dæmen Doctrine; as 
was alſo the worſhipping of Dæmon in their Relics, 
Shrines, and Sepulchres, He then ſhews how thele doc- 
trines of Demons are revived and retembled in the A- 
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(13) This Trea- 
tiſe was written 


about the year 


MED 


ſtature. In his younger years he was but lender 3 but afterwards, when he was full 
grown, he became more fat, yet not to any ſuch exceſs, as did diminiſh, but rather in- 
creaſed, the goodlineſs of his preſence to a comely decorum. His eye was full, quick, 


poſtate Chriſtian Church ; and obſerves, that the word 
Azyadner is ſometimes uſed in Scripture according to 
the theology of the Gentiles, and particularly ſo in 
the text, as Epiphanius likewiſe afſerts. That praying 
to Saints as Mediators and agents for us with God, 
is Idolatry. That to be prayed to in Heaven, and to 
deal as an agent between us and God, 1s a prerogative 
and royalty appropriate to Chriſt. That Saint wor- 
ſhip is a denial of Chriſt's prerogative. He re- 


(12) Ch, vii marks (12). that the advancers of Saint-worſhip in 


4 the beginning gloried, that they had a thing in 
« Chriſtian practice fo like the Doctrine of Da moni. 
„ We heard before, that Plato in his Re/pub/ica would 
* have the ſouls of ſuch as died valiantly in battle to 
„ be accounted for Dæmons after death, and their 
„ Sepulchres and Coffins to be ſerved and ordered as 
„ the Sepulchres of Dæmons. Euſebius, Lib. 13. 
« Prepar. Evangel quoting this place, adds with 
« it, Tavre di apuoly imi Th Tay be THAT , 
« 95 Spearidra; The RANG 55 ivorBricc, I A. & weeproig th- 
© Tar, TepxAumBcrda: Theſe things do befit at (or af- 
1% ter) the deceaſe of the fawurites of God, whom if 
* thou ſhalt affirm to be taken for the champions of true 
* religion, thou ſhalt mt ſay amiſi: 6% na ini Tus 
& Jnxa; eurar, 79 ul Tapia, xa} TH; xe; Tape 
% Tavra; reisst, Tipe Tt rdf pou xaping GUT) xe, 
1% mwhence it is our cuſtom to go to their tombs, and 10 
«© make our prayers at them, and to honour their bleſjed 
*« fouls. The purpoſe of Euſebius here was to ſhew, 
«© as a preparation to draw men to Chriſtianity, 
« how well the preſent uſe of Chriſtians in honouring 
« the memories of their Martyrs, by keeping their 
« aſſemblies at their Sepulchres, did agree with that 
* of the Gentiles, ſo much commended by Plato, in 
4% honouring their champions and worthies for Dæ- 
% mons after death. But, alas! in the next age after 
„it proved too too like it indeed; for chele ear rings, 
« which the Chriſtians had borrowed or ſtolen from 
« the Gentiles at their coming out of Egypt, preſent- 
« ly became a Golden Calf, as ſoon as the woman 
% (the Church) came into the wilderneſs; yea and 
% Aaron the Prieſt had a foul part too. Read the 
eighth book of Theodoret de curandis Gracorum Af. 
% fectionibu (12), whole title is 4e Martyribus ; or in 
the mean time take theſe few paſlages thereof. 
Thus he ſpeaks, having quoted that paſſage of He. 
„ fſiod for Demons commended by Plato: F then the 
Poet [Heliod] calls good men, after their deceaſe, 
*© the guardians and preſerwers or deliverers of mortal 
„ men from all evils, and accordingly the beſt of Philoſe- 
«© phers, in confirmation of the Poet's ſaying, would have 
* their Sepulchres to ve ſerved and honoured ; 1 beſeech 
« you, Sirs, [he ipeaks to the Greeks, ] why do you find 
* fault with what we do? For ſuch as were eminent 
« for piety and religion, and for the ſake thereof ſuffer- 
« ed death, awe alſo call preſervers and phyſicians: in 
« no wiſe do we term them Damons, (God forbid we 
«« ſhould ever fall into ſuch a deſperate madneſi), but the 
« hearty friends and ſervants of God. . . . That the 
«« ſouls of holy men, even when they are out of the body, 
are in a capacity of taking care of men's affairs, Plato 
* affirms in the eleventh book of his laws. . . . The 
« Philoſopher, you ſee, bids men believe even the vulgar 
«* reports [that is, the relations and ſtories, which are 
* commonly talked of concerning the care, which 
« deceaſed ſouls have of men:] but you do not only diſ- 
* believe us, and are utterly unwilling to hearken to the 
« foud voice of the events or effetts themſelves. . . . The 
«© Martyrs Temples are frequently to be ſeen, famous for 
* their beauty and greatne/i. . . . Not going to them 
* as Gods, but making application to them as to divine 
« men and agents for them with God. . . . Now that 
« they, who made faithful prayers, lade obtained their 
« petitions, clearly appears by the preſents and gifts 
*© brought by the wotaries as ſo many graceful acknow- 
* ledgments of their recovery. Accordingly ſome do pre- 


* ſent (to be hung up in the Church) the effigies of 


« eyes, others of hands, and theſe made of gold or of filver 
«& . . . . Nay the Martyrs 2 utterly wif 47 and 
«* qwiped out of the minds of men the memory of thoſe, 
© quho were called Gods. . . . Our Lord God hath 


and 


* brought his dead (viz. the Martyrs) into the room 
*« and place (the temples) f your Gods, whom he hath 
« ſent packing, and hath given their honour to his Mar- 
„ tyrs. For inflead of the feaſts of Jupiter and Bac- 
„ chus, are now celebrated the feſtival; of Peter and 
„Paul, and Thomas, and Sergius, &c. and other bo- 
*« ly Mariyrs. . . . Wherefore fince you ſee there is fo 
nuch advantage by honouring the Martyrs, be per- 
« ſuaded, I beſeech you, to flee from the error of Dæ- 
** mons; and making uſe of the Martyrs as ſo many 
«© lights and guides, follow the away, which leads di- 


«« realy to God, &c.“ Mr. Mede then proceeds to 


ſhew, that 1do/atry is the main character of the Church's 
apoltaſy ; and that Pagan 1advlatry is not here meant; 
nor can the Saracen or Turk be the Antichriſt meant in 
ſcripture. That Antichriſt is a Counter-Chrift, and 
his coming a Counter-Reſemblance of the coming of 
Chriſt. That the great apoſtaſy was to be a general 
one. That the word rug fome does not, in the text 
and ſeveral other places, imply a fer or a ſmall num- 
ber. That the 4 times in icripture ſignify either a 
continuation of time, or an end of time. That the 
laſt times ſimply and in general are the times of 
Chriſtianity; the 4 times in ſpecial and compara- 
tively, or the latter times of the laſt times; the times 
of the Apoſtaſy under Antichriſt. He then gives a 
more particular account of the 4a times in general, 
and of the /atter times of the laſt times, and ſhews, 
that Daniel's four Kingdoms are the great Kalendar 
of times. That the times of the fourth or laſt King- 
dom (viz. the Roman) are the /aft times meant in ſcrip- 
ture. That the latter times of the laſt times are the 
latter times of the fourth Kingdom, wherein the great 
Apoſtaſy ſhould prevail. That the duration and length 
of the /atter times 15 42 months or 1260 days. That 
hereby cannot be meant three ſingle years and an half. 
That the latter times take their beginning from the 
ruin of the Roman Empire. That the antient fathers 
by the 70 xaTixo (2 Deal. 2.) underſtand the Roman 
Empire, and by the /:17/e horn (Dan. 7.) Antichriſt, 
or the Man of Sin. That there were three main de- 

s of the Roman Empite's ruin; the firſt preſently 
after the death of Julian, the laſt heathen Emperor, 
about the year 365 ; from which time forwards all the 
nations on every Le ſeem to have conſpired the ruin 
of the Empire. The ſecond was about the year 410, 
when Alaric the Goth ſacked Rome itſelf. The third 
was about the year 455, when Genſeric the Vandal 
took that City, and fired it. Whether the Chriſtian 
Apoſiaſy in worſhipping new Dezmon-Gods, ſays our 
author (14), begun not with the firſt of theſe degrees, 
notably increaſed with the ſecond, and was eſlabliſbed by 
the laſt, I leave you to judge, when you ſhall have ſur- 


veyed the monuments and records of thoſe times. It is 


commonly and truly affir med by our Eccleſiaſtical antiqua- 
ries (15), that before the year 360 there is no word to 
be found of the invocation of Saints glorified, or wor- 
ſhipping their relics ; % which 1 add, no not of any 
miracles done by them. But preſently after that year, 
awhen our firſt date of the Empire's ruin begun, ſearch 
and you ſhall find. I ſpare to name the authors, not 
willing to diſcover the nakedneſi of the fathers. But 
wwhoſo readi them will admire to ſee ſo truly werified 
awhat the Spirit foretold ſhould be ir ug xaos, in the 
latter times. He next obſerves, that Daniel's LXX 
weeks are a lefſer Kalendar of times. That theſe 
Phraſes, in the Epiltles to the converted Jews, viz. 
the laſi hour or time, the end of all things, the day ap- 
proaching, &c. are meant of the end of the Jewiſh 
{late and ſervice at the expiring of the LXX weeks. 
That the Apoſtles were not ſo miſtaken as to believe 
the end of the world ſhould be in their days. That the 
ſpirit foretold the great Apoſtaſy expreſly in Dan. xi. 
36, 37, 38, 39. Which paſſage is exactly tranſla- 
ted and explained. That by Mahoz and Mahuzzim 
are meant 2 Bulwarks, Protectors, Guardians, 
&c. Mr. Mede ſhews how fitly this title is applicable 
to Ange/s and Saints ; and gives us a paraphraſe and 
obſervations upon the paſlage of Daniel abovemention- 
ed. He remarks that at * beginning of Sain/-wor- 


/hip in the Church, Saints and their Relics were called 
4 Bulwarks 


(x) n 
# 2. 
(b) Ib 
31, 34 
(i) Ib 
34 
(14) Chap. xiv. 
(15) Vide Can. 
9. Cone Laodi- 
cen. Ann. 364. 
her ae i. 
16) See 
dix to 
pag, 42, 


(b) Ibid. pag. 
3, 34 


{t) Ibid. page 
34 


16) See Appen- 


Gx to his Life, 
pag, 42, 


MED 
and ſparkling. His whole countenance compoſed to a ſedate ſeriouſneſs and gravity; 
mixed with an inviting ſweetneſs (g). He was very remarkable for his humility, mode- 
ration, charity, temperance, and piety. As he abhorred idolatry and ſuperſtition, ſo he 
was greatly averſe to ſacrilege and the profanation of holy things. He was wholly ex- 
empt from ambition; and upon proper occaſions very facetious [=]: He was ſollicitous 
for the intereſt of the Proteſtant Reformed Churches, and heartily deſirous that the 
deſign then on foot, for procuring peace among Proteſtants might take effect [M]. 
He died at Chriſt College October the 1ſt 1638, having lived fifty two years, and ſpent 
above two thirds of his time there; and the next day was interred in the inner Chapel, 
about the middle of the area on the fouth-ſfide. He left an hundred pounds to the poor 
of the town of Cambridge, and to his College all the remainder of his eſtate (after ſome 
legacies to his kindred,) amounting to three hundred pounds (5). His death prevented 
him from being a witneſs of thoſe dreadful calamities, which the Nation was ſoon after 
involved in by the civil wars; though, as the writer of his Life tells us (i), „he beheld 
them at a diſtance, and by the preſage of his own divining ſpirit gueſſed at what af- 
« terwards came to paſs. For about a year or two before he died, he would ſometimes 
«© mention an obſervation of his upon that in Judg. iii. 30. The Land had reſt fourſcore 
e years; (the longeſt period, as he noted, that the people of Iſrael ever enjoyed it, and 
« then ſcarcely any other Nation ever enjoyed a longer.) Such a reſt, would he ſay, 


Bukwarks, Fortrefſes, Walls, Towers, Guardians, &c. 
according to the prime ſenſe of the word Mahuzzim. 
He ſhews what is meant by he hypocriſy of liars; and 
that this appeared in three things: I. Lies of miracles : 
II. Fabulous Legends III. Counterfeit writings under 
the name of antiquity. That ies of miracles appeared 
in, I. Their Forgery: II. Ilufron: III. Miſapplication. 
That the worſhip of Saints was brought in by lying 
miracles. That there is no mention of miracles done 
by the relics of martyrs in the firſt ages of the Church. 
That the Gentiles Dzmon-worſhip was advanced by 
lying miracles. That Saint-worſhip was advanced by 
fabulous Legends, which is proved from the acknow- 
ledged deſign of the Latin Legends, as alſo of that 
Greek Legend-writer Simeon Metaphraſtes, particu- 
larly his fabulous narrations concerning Anaſtaſia, St. 
Barbara, St. Blaſius, St. Catharine, St. Margaret, &c. 
That Simeon's living within the time of the great op- 
poſition to Saint-worſhip moved him to deviſe ſuch 
ſtories, as made for the credit and advantage of that 
cauſe then in danger. Mr. Mede then gives us a brief 
account, even out of the records left by the adverſaries, 
of the great oppoſition in the Greek and Eaſtern 
Churches againſt worſhipping of images and Saints ; 
when it began, how long it laſted, and under what 
Emperors. That Saint-worſhip was promoted by coun- 
terſeit writings under the name of antiquity. That 
Image-worſhip and the Idolatry of the Maſs-God were 
advanced by the hypocriſy of Lyars ; which is illuſtra- 
ted from ſeveral fabulous narrations. That by the cha- 
raters, forbidding marriage, and commanding to abſtain 


from meats, are chiefly decyphered Monks and Friars, 


That prohibition of marriage and abſtaining from 
meats are inſeparable characters of Monaſtic profeſſion. 
That the renouncing of poſſeſſions, or the having no 
ropriety in any thing, which is another principle in 
— may be included under the ab/taining from 
meats ; the word Byapals (tranſlated mears) being pro- 
ved from ſeveral places of Scripture to imply all things 
needful for the maintenance of life. That Monaſtic 
life and Saint-worſhip began much about the ſame time. 
That Monks and Friars, chiefly intended in the text 
by x&auo]; yawir, &c. were the main authors and 
promoters of Saint-worſhip; and that the idolatry of 
the Maſs-God was promoted by the ſame perſons. 
[L] Upon proper occaſions very facetious.) We ſhall 
give one inſtance of this (16). In the vacation he 
uſed to be invited into the country by a kinſman of 
his, who was a Knight. At his firſt coming thither, 
being then a young maſter of arts, he in curioſity 
food obſerving the Falconer feeding his hawk, and in 
way of complaiſance began to praiſe the hawk : as 
firſt, What a brave ſharp bill ſhe had. Bill? ſaid the 
Falconer, it is a beak, Sir. By and by, What noble 
claws ſhe had. Claws, Sir? ſaid he, they are pounces. 
Afterwards he commended her fine feathers. Feathers 
Sir ? they are plume;. After that, her goodly tail. 
Tail, Sir ? it is a train. Mr. Mede not a little a- 
baſhed, that he ſhould be thus miſtaken all along in 
thoſe terms of art, and believing the Falconer would 
expoſe him for his ignorance to his fellow-ſervants, 
ſtudied this innocent piece of revenge. The Falconer, 
he ſaw, uſed to wait at table ; and therefore taking 
Vol. VII. 


from 


his time, three or four days after, when he thought 
the thing was quite forgotten, he ſets them all at table 
on reading of riddles. And when they were well in, 
turning to the Falconer, aſked him, Friend, what kind 
of bird is that, which hath neither bill, nor claw, nor 
feather, nor tail? The Falconer was utterly poſed, 
and ſtood mate. Why then, faid Mr. Mede, 7 wil! 
tell you: It is your hawk. That hath no bill, but beak ; 
no claws, but pounces ; no feathers, but plumes ; no 
tail, but a train. There I vas even with bim, would 
he ſay triumphingly. 

[M] He wa, very ſollicitous 5 the intereſt of the 
Proteflant Churches, and heartily defirous, that the de- 
fign then on foot for procuring peace among Pro- 
teſtants might take effect] This truly heroic deſign of 


peace, which was the epithet our author gave it, he 


foreſaw would prove difficult ; but yet he judged it 
feaſible. That which made it difficult, was, as he ob- 
ſerved, Prejudice and Studium Partium, and a fond 
eſteem of ſome opinions peculiar to each fide, or con- 
tended for by ſome of nete amongſt them, who hawing 
once drawon blood in ſuch controverſies, (that was his 
expreſſion; wherein he meant their having publicly de- 
clared themſelves therein) were therefore the more 
averſe from hearkening to any overtures of peace, as 
fearing ſome beloved Dogmata, and conſequently their 
reputation, ſhould receive no little prejudice. But 
that this practic deen was feaſible, he did not at all 
doubt ; and that it might the better attain an happy 
iſſue, he thought in general this was the moſt compen- 
dious and effectual way, viz. that neither ſide ſhould 
be roughly preſſed or urged to relinquiſh preſently their 
opinions of difference, but rather all fair and calm en- 
deavours ſhould firſt be uſed to perſuade both parties, 
that the difference between them is not in Fundamentals, 
but that they both agree in ſo much as is neceſſary 
to ſalvation z and therefore that their differing in other 
matters of leſſer import ſhould not ſo far prevail 
to the either cauſing or continuing any uncharita- 
ble diviſions, as their agreeing in other points, ſuch as 
are fundamentals and — Tor to ſalvation, ſhould 
oblige and perſuade them to charity and mutual for- 
bearance, and the owning each other as brethren, and 
members of the ſame body, whereof Chriſt is the head. 
By this means, when their affeftions were once put 
into a better temper, and the acrimony of their ſpirits 
hereby corrected, they would certainly be in a bettet 
diſpoſition to judge of the points of difference between 
them. Beſides, he did not judge it neceflary for 
the procuring and eſtabliſhing this union between 
both parties, that there ſhould be a full deciſion of all 
controverſies in every minute particular thereof; but 
rather that both of them ſhould abate of that vaſt 
diſtance, which their eager contentions had made, leſ- 
ſening their differences as much as poſſible by their 
candid conſtructions, fair conceſſions and condeſcenfions 
to each other, For except each party would abate, 
and ceaſe to maintain ſtiffly their ſuppoſed advantage 
againſt the other intire, it would be as impoſſible to 
attain this union, as for a Foyner to ſet two pieces of 


timber together without paring ſomething from each ; (17) Life, pug 


T. 16, 27. 


which was our author's compariſon (17) 
60 
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MEL 


« from the Beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign we 4 England bavt enjoyed; and h 


« knows whether our period be not near at hand? An 
« ſhall live but à year of two may know it certainly.” 


whether it be ſo or not, whoſoever 


MELAMPUS, a famous Soothſayer among the aritient Heathens, was the ſon of 
Amythaon and Aglaia [4] He had a brother named Bias, to whom he ſhewed a great 


deal of affection N 


wards a crown. 


| two different occaſions, firſt in procuring him a wife, and after- 
eleus, who reigned at Pylos in Peloponneſus, demanded of thoſe who 


aſpired to his daughter's bed, that they ſhould bring him the beautiful oxen which Iphi- 


clus had in Tl effaly. 


Melampus, that he might put it in his brother's power to make 


(a) Penh, Neleus that preſent, attempted to carry off thoſe oxen (a). He did not ſucceed, for they 


lib. 4, ſub fin, 


who had the charge of them took him priſoner: but as he propheſied in priſon, and upon 


things that Iphiclus defired to have explained to him, he obtained for his reward the 


(b) dem, ibid. ORen which he wanted (0). It was by this 


means that he brought about his brother's 


marriage [B]); you ſtall ſee next in what manner he procured him a Kingdom. Being 


* 


VJ He was the fon of Amythaom and Aglaia.) You 

will find the genealogy of Amythaon in remark [A 

of the article of AmyHlaRaus; ſo that it would be 

very needleſs to repeat it here. I ſhall only beg leave 

to fay that Melampus's mother, named Aglaia by 

(1) Diodor. Sicul. Diodorus Siculus (1), is called Eidomene by Apollo- 

lib. 4 cop. 70. dorus (2), who adds that ſhe was the daughter of Phe- 
* . res ſon of Cretheus (3). 

(2) Apolled. lib [B] It was by this means that he brought about his 

1. pag. 45: brother”s marriage.) Pauſanias's account which I have 

(3) idem, ibid. followed does not agree with that of Apollodorus which 

Page 51. I am going to abridge, Bias demanded in marriage 

Pero the daughter of Neleus, who had a great num- 

ber of other ſuitors at the ſame time. Neleus decla- 

red to them that he would not marry her to any but 

the perſon who ſhould bring him the oxen of Phyla- 

chus, guarded by a dog which neither man nor beaſt 

durit approach. Bias implored the aſſiſtance of Me- 

lampus, who promiſed to bring him thoſe Oxen, after 

a year's confinement in priſon. In effect he was taken 

in the attempt, loaded with chains, and cloſe guard- 

ed. He had already ſpent a year under this confine- 

ment, when he heard the noite which the worms made 

in gnawing the beams of the roof. He aſked them 

how much they had devoured of the timber, and they 

anſwered that they had very little left to devour. 

Upon which he demanded that they would tranſport 

him to ſome other place, which they did, and in a 

ſhort time afterwards the houſe fell. Phylachus 

was ſtruck with wonder at this, and being informed 

that Melampus excelled in divination, he ſet him at 

liberty, and conſulted him by what means his ſon 

Iphiclus might have children. The Prophet promiſed 

to aſſiſt him with whatever depended upon his ſcience, 

provided he would grant him the oxen. He perform- 

ed ſome ceremonies to conjure the birds; upon which 

a vulture appeared, and told him that Phylachus in 

elding the rams had left the bloody knife by Iphiclus's 

ide, and that Iphiclus ſeized with a fright took to his 

heels and ſtuck the knife in a tree. That the knife 

was to be pulled out, and the ruſt of it to be given to 

. in wine for ten ſucceeding days. Melampus 

did as the Vulture directed; Iphiclus begot a ſon who 

was named Podarces, and the ſooth- ſayer carried to 

Pylos the oxen which Neleus had demanded ; after 

| which he cauſed the nuptials of Bias and Pero to be 

(4) From Apol- celebrated, and fixed at Meſſene (4). | 

lodorus, 15 '*,, muſt here make two obſervations after Pauſanias, 

3 * The firſt is that in thoſe ages the greateſt ambition of 

m. the rich was to have great ſtore of oxen and horſes. 

462. Zerudd nid os ofa Of 76Ts Nr rut GUANDYE0 D 

reibe la xα Had 1 V (5). Fuit hoc fræcipuum 

(5) Pauſan lib lis temporibus divitiarum fludium luculenta habere eguo- 

4+ Jul ſi nem. rum & boum pecuaria. That this was the paſſion of 

thoſe times he proves, 1. by the conditions which Ne- 

leus impoſed upon his daughter's lovers: 2dly. by 

the orders which Euryſtheus gave Hetcules to bring 

him the Spaniſh oxen : 3dly, by the conditions 

of the combat between Erix and Hercules; which 

were that if Erix was foiled, he ſhould loſe his king- 

dom, and if he gained the victory the oxen which 

Hercules had brought from Erythia ſhould be his: 

4thly, by the preſent of a hundred oxen, which Iphida- 

mas ſon of Antenor made his father-in-law upon his 


5 


thers, when they dif poſed of their daughters in matriage, 


arriage. Pauſanias's ſecond obſervation is, that fa- 


importuned 


demanded of their ſons-in-law x preſent upon the nup- 


tials. "Ea ini ri Joya yrs e wibpbtia; (6). A (6) Pauſin . lib. 
fliæ procts ſponſalitium munus depoſcebat. This puts me in 4. ſub f nem. 


mind of Saul, who obliged David to bring him an hun- 


dred fore-fkins of the Philiſtines (7). But I muſt like- (7) Firſt book of 
wiſe obſerve that Pauſanias has been guilty of an omiſ. Samuel, chap, 


ſion, which prevents our judging exactly of this affair, Xvi. ver. 25. 


By this way of telling the ſtory, one would imagine 
that it was the mere deſire of poſſeſſing beautiſul cattle, 
a mark of opalency which they valued themſelves apon 
in thoſe days, which made Neleus demand of Pero's 
lovers that they ſhould bring him Iphiclus's oxen. But 
in reality this demand was owing to another paſſion. 
Part of the er of Pyro his mother had been 
uſurped by Ip 


marry his daughter ſhould perform this feat for him. 
There is no omiſſion in hiſtory but what leads the rea- 
der into miſtakes. Almoſt all the accounts of the an- 
cient Mythology are very faulty in this reſpect. The 
only way to arrive at the beſt account of thoſe ſtories 
is to join together the pieces which are to be found 
ſcattered in different authors. This is the method which 
Muretus has followed with regard to Melampus's expe- 
dition, and by that means he has given us a complete 
relation of it. From him I fhall quote the circum- 
ſtances which Pauſanias and Apollodorus have omit- 
ted. 

Melampus, during his confinement, was attended 
by a very worthy man, who had a miſchievous woman 
to his wife. He received a thouſand civilities from the 
one, and as many bad offices from the other. 'The 
worms which devoured the timber of the roof ha · 
ving given him notice, that the houſe would preſently 
tumble, he pretended ſickneſs, and demanded to be 
carried in his bed ſomewhere elfe. 'The huſband lifted 
before and the wife behind. As ſoon as the bed was 
almoſt quite out, the houſe fell, and cruſhed the wife : 
the huſband having learnt of Melampus the whole ſe- 
cret of the affair, gave notice to Phylachus, who told 
Iphiclus of it. Iphiclus being informed of Melam- 
pus's deſign and his abilities in divination, ſhewed him 


ſeveral marks of friendſhip. He promiſed that he 


ſhould have his oxen, provided he would cauſe him to 
have children. Melampus gave him good hopes; he 


ſacrificed, he marked the regions of the Augurs, Whi- 


ther all ſorts of birds aſſembled, e the Vulture; 
but none of them could tell him by what means Iphi- 
clus might be enabled to get a child upon his wife. 
At laſt the Vulture appeared, and diſcovered more {kill 
than all the reſt. He firſt pointed out the cauſe of that 
impotency, and next the cure. Phylachus, ſays he, 
one day being in a paſſion with his fon, purſued him 
with his ſword in his hand, and not being able to over- 
take him ſtruck his ſword into apear-tree. Ever ſince 
that time it has remained there buried under the bark. 
You will find it in ſuch a place, let it be taken out, 
and let Iphiclus for ten ſucceſſive days drink the ruſt 
of it in wine. His impotency is owing to the fright 
which he got that day; and you will cure him of it 
by the reniedy which I have preſcribed (9). 
This account ſerves as a comment upon ſome verſes 
f Propertius's, which deſerve to be cenſured a little. 
Ae has not perceived the ſault. Propertius aſter 
having ſaid that love is a paſſion, which nu 
| oun 


* 


hiclus (8) : and Neleus wanted at the (8) See Marta 
ſame time to repair his loſs and revenge himſelf. It , Proportion, 
was upon this account he demanded, that whoever would E 


„. lib, 2. 
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0% Herodot- ib. ſtructed the Greeks in the ceremonies of the worſhip 


2, cap. 4%» 


10) Propertius, 
Eleg · Jo lib. 2. 


(11) Theocrit. 
LN pag MN. 25» 
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415 


impotrined to cure the Argians of a violent diſeaſe, he would not do it but upon this 


condition that they ſhould give him half the Kingdom of Argos. 


Theſe terms were 


rejected ; but as the diſeaſe grew more and more violent they returned to him, and 
promiſed him whar he had demanded. But he was not fatisfied with that, he inſiſted be- 
ſides that they ſhould' give up a third part of the Kingdom to his brother; to which 
they conſented. This adventure is differently telated [C]. He was the firſt who in- 


Bacchus (c): if you will believe 


Herodotus, he was not the inventor of them himſelf, but learnt them by converſing 


witty the Phœnicians [DJ. They give out that he underſtood the language of birds, and 


young people to undergo all hardſhips, inſtances the 
confinement of Melampus as a proof of it: 


Ac veluti primo taurus detradtat aratra, 
Man venit ad ſueto mollis ad arva jugs : 
Sic 1 jurvenes trepidam in amore feroces, 
thine damiti poft hac aqua, & iniqua ferunt. 
Turpia perpeſſus vater eff vincla Melampus 
Cognitus Iphicli ſubripuifſe boves : 
Quem nom lucra, magis Pero formoſa corgit, 
Mo Amythaonia napta futura domo (10). 


i. e. And as a bull at firſt reluctant to the yoke, ſoon 
becomes accuſtomed to it, and goes tamely to the 
„fields: ſo the youth unbroke to love is at firſt re. 
« ſtive, but when ke is once ſubdued he bears all hard- 
„ ſhips. The Prophet Melampus, diſcovered in the 
«« theft of Iphiclus's oxen, was diſgracefully thrown 
* into chains: it was not for gain that he attempted 
** that deed, but for the fake of the lovely Pero, who 
4 for the reward of his ſuccefs was ſoon to become his 
« bride.” 


This example is not to the purpoſe; for it was not 
his paſſion for a young lady, but affection for his bro- 
ther, which made Melampus expoſe himſelf to the 
diſgrace of being impriſoned. Propertius was in this 
inſtance miſled by Theocritus, who has likewiſe men- 
tioned Melampus among the examples of the force 
of love. 


Tay ayinzy x @ jwdvls o'r" Ope- ay+ Mid wires 
Es num. & di Bias. i» &'yxolvno iy rA 

Mar] « yapirores e ινν - AAPioicoias, 

Egit & vaten Melampus armentum ab Othry monte 
In Pylum. In amplexu vero Biantis jacuit 
Pulcherrima Pero mater ſapientis Alpheſibee (11). 


i. e. The Prophet Melampus drove the cattle from 
«© mount Othrys to Pylos. And the beautiful Pero, the 
* mother of the ſage Alpheſibœus, was reſigned to 
„the arms of Bias.” 


A paſſion to diſplay their learning has made the ancient 


(12) See further 
Apollodorus, ubi 
1 1 my in 

gi + SC, 6. 
ver. 48. ho 


(13) Apollod. 
lid, 2, pag. 85. 


Poets ſay ſeveral things beſides the purpoſe. Ronſard 
and a great many other writers o* the 16th century 
have ſplit upon the ſame rock. 

C] This adventure is differently related.) 1 have 
followed Herodotus's account ; but here is another. 
Preetus, having diſputed the kingdom of Argos with 
his brother Acriſius, was expelled his country, and 
could not recover any footing except at Tirynthus. 
He had three daughters, who were deprived of their 
reaſon, as a puniſhment of ſome act of irreligion, 
Mera «x00 pic; «TH Tus Tis ii trpdxaler, Om- 
ni dedecore per deſerta diſeurrebant (13). Melampus, 
who was not only ſkilled in the art of divination, but 
likewiſe in that of Phyſick, provided their father 
would 299 him the third part of his kingdom. Prœ- 
tus finding that his daughter's cure would be too ex- 

nſive, would not purchaſe it at that price. Their 

iſeaſe grew worſe, and became contagious : the other 
Argians were poſſeſſed with it to foch a degree that 
they ſlew their children, and went a rambling to the 
defarts. The malady gathering ſtrength every day, 
Pcetus __ to pay the price which Melampus de- 
manded for the cure. But the Phyſician roſe in his 
demands, and inſiſted upon another third part of the 
kingdom for his brother, This was granted; for 
Prœtus was afraid leſt a refuſal ſhould provoke him 
next time to demand a ſtill greater reward. He pickt 
out the molt vigorous young men that he could find, 
to 'purſue thoſe unhappy creatures with loud ſhouts. 
They purſued them as far as Sicyon : the eldeſt of 


that 


Preetus's daughters died by the way, the other two 
got rid of their diſeaſe ; and Melampus married the 
one, and Bias the other. Some time after this a ſon | 
was born to Prœtus named Megapenthes (14). We (14) K * 
muſt obſerve that one author tells us that Melampus, — wc, N 
beſides a part of the kingdom, demanded in marriage ; 
one of the three Ladies whom he cured (15). 

The ſame ſtory is told in tilt another manner, thus. 
In the reign of Anaxagoras the ſon of Argeus, the ſon 
of Megapenthes, the women were ſeized with ſuch a (15) $-rvins, #* 
violent madneſs, that they run diſtracted through the /*r2//- Ec/cy. 6, 
ſtreets and fields. Melampus having cured them, A. *** +5: 
naxagoras was fo grateful as to give him the two 
thirds of his Kingdom, that is to ſay, he divided it 
equally with him and Bias. From that time the 
Kingdom of Argos was poſſeſſed by three Kings, till 
the race of Melampus and Bias failed, the firſt in the 
ſixth generation, the ſecond in the fourth, At laſt the 
deſcendants of Anaxagoras re-united the three parts, 
and ſubſiſted down to Cylarabes who died childlets. 
After which Oreſtes ſon of —_—_— took poſieſ- 
ſion of Argos (16). You fee here a great dif- (16) From Pay 
ference between Pauſanias and Apollodorus in point — "oi M 
of chronology. ; 

Some are of opinion, that the diſeaſe of thoſe wo- 
men was no other than the furor wuterinus. Menjot 
is of this belief (17). Their imagination was fo di. (17) Antonius 
tempered, that they fancied themſelves cows. Menyotine, . Die 


ſertat. Pathalog. 


a TR Part 1. pag. 122. 
Pretides implerunt falſis mugitibus agres ? Ps 


At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta if 
Concubitus : guamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 
Et /epe in levi quæſiſſet cornua fronte (18). = Virgil. * 
EO. Ver. 48. 
However that be, the ancients relate that there were 
religious rites made uſe of in the cure of that diſeaſe. 
Pauſanias tells us that the daughters of Prœtus hid 
themſelves in a cave, and that Melampus brought them 
out by virtue of ſome ſecret ceremonies, and iome ex- 
piations, and carried them to a village named Luſi, 
where he cured them in the temple of Diana, *as s 
MiAduutu; Jvc ing TE &ToppyToK; Ka KI tp ory KATHY 2/1 
is Xopier x NE, Ae . . XX: Arial Tis weares 
i Aliude- ind, Quas Melampus arcanis guibuſdam 
facris & expiationibus eduxit in wicum quos Luſos nuncu- 
pant . . . . & ab inſania liberavit in Diane tem- 
ple (19). We ſhall ſee below (20), that he likewiſe (19) Pauſanias, 
adminiſtered medicines to them. lib. 8. pag. 252, 
[D] His converſing with the Phænicians.] I mean 253 
Cadmus and thoſe who accompanied bim in Bœo- (20) In remark 
tia (21). I muſt take notice of two miſtakes in Bar- [©]: 
thius: he tells us that Plutarch aſſerts, that Melampus 
taught the Greeks ſeveral things which he had bor- (=] Herodor, 
rowed from the Egyptians (22). Plutarch is fo far l 2 cap. 49+ 
from aſſerting any ſuch thing, that on the contrary (22) Barthius, i 
he finds fault with Herodotus for having ſaid ſo, accu» S21/um, tom. 2, 
ſing him of a malicious prevarication, as if he want- Pes“ 53+: 
ed to ſtrip Greece of a part of her glory (23). You, _ 
muſt know, that the Greeks would never own that in 22 
matters of religion they had been the diſciples of the 4, — 1 ol 
Pheenicians. Pauſanias had a long controverſy * ö 
this queſtion with a perſon of that country (24). The (24) Pauſanias, 
ſecond miſtake of Barthius, conſiſts in his faying * 7+ Page 230. 
that Herodotus aſſerts, that Melampus brought the on (87) of the 
worſhip of Bacchus from Egypt. De Bacchi Sacris ex artic!: of JUP1- 
pro in Græciam allatis ab Melampede, non tamen TER. 
perfectis, ſeribit etiam libro ſecundo Herodotus (25). | 
Herodotus does not ſay that Melampus had travelled (2+) Butbius, 7 
into Egypt; on the contrary he ſuppoſes that Cadmus e ee. 2s 
and his companions, who came into Bœotia, were“ 3+ 
thoſe who inſtructed Melampus. It is proper to ſet a 
maik upon errors of this kind, in order to ſhew that 
it is not ſufficient to have the authars which one quotes 
in view : for if we do not examine them very — 
* Y, 
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4) See remark 
[8]- 


(e) It ſtood in a 
city called Ægiſ- 
thene in Mega; a» 
Pauſan. lib. 1. 


ſub fin, 


(26) Diodorus Si- 
culus, lib, 1. Cap» 


96. pag. m. 83. 


(27) In remark 
[C] of the article 
CASSANDRA, 
and remark [B] 
of the article '['1- 
RESIAS. 


(28) Apollodo- 
tus, lib. 1. pag- 
47 

(29) Mr. Bo- 


chart's Hieroz:1- 
con, lib. Is 


(40) Cicero, lib. 
2. de Legibus, 
folio 334. D. 


(431) Penſees di- 
werſes ſur les Co- 
metes, num. 45. 


MEL 


that they inſtructed him in future events [E]. 
which eat timber anſwered his queſtions (4). 


Nay they would have it that the worms / Ki Se, 
In the mean time, they who after his 77, W 


mh, © 2 
nets UVa Tay i rec 


death built a temple (e) in his honour, who offered ſacrifices to him, and yearly celebrated . 534, 
his feaſt, did not aſcribe any ſkill in divination to him (F). I ſhall very eafily confute . 5; 2,4,” 


the argument which has been made uſe of 
tainty [F.. 


If the Poets had not indulged themſelves in flouriſhing upon him, 
ſhould be ſatisfied with ſaying that he was an able Phyſician [G]; and if Statius had 


9 47 eng. 


to prove that he foretold events to a cer- , 5,., 


Miyouor, My! x 
WE Pod: ſacrum ; fa. 


ſpoke as a Hiſtorian, we ſhould have ſome cauſe to believe that Melampus arrived at a an: ju, 


ly, even in the moſt trifling expreſſion, we make them 
ſay a thouſand things which they never thought of. 
Obſerve that I do not abſolutely deny that our Sooth- 
ſayer never travelled into Egypt: I know the Egyp- 
tians pretended that he did (26). 

[E] They give out that he underſlond the language of 
birds, and that they inſlrufted him in future events.) | 
have already ſpoke of this elſewhere (27) ; but I ſhall 
here quote the expreſs words of Apollodorus. Me- 
Au i TH xwpicy ,, Jens To Thy CixT0 64 Gv- 
r dv, iv , Pw d viigger, Efoxlurdsloy Tor Ni- 
PaT6 Ty Ta; ge, Te win tprera, Fins cvmPoynoa, 
£X4vT8* Tus; d THY d vieros; topo. of dn, 119 waves 
ride, @epiodrrt; ar) Kowwpirn To wow th ina- 
rie, Tas x,, TH; YAWTOrY, loa es 6 0k Ab- 
exc, % Vught, - wis, Ty Lrepreropivur ogvimy TH; 
Sue ci“, % Wat" xg? warksvoy, mp2 Ars T'06; 
arp To; Th whore. mporiizes db, xy 799 87; , 
dig Nerrians. Tips 9 Te AXiio TUITUY On Ard, 
To AuTor apts O- 1 pdrric, i. e. When Melampus 
lived in the country, an Oak lay before his door in 
* which ſeveral ſerpents had neſtled ; his ſervants ha- 
ving killed the ſerpents, he burnt the other reptiles 
together with the wood, but brought up the young 
*« ſerpents. After they had now reached a reaſonable 
«« ſize, they ſtood around him while he lay aſleep, and 
*« reſting upon each of his ſhoulders fell a licking his 
ears with their tongues. At laſt awaking in a fright 
he underſtood the language of birds as they flew 
over his head, and he foretold to mortals the future 
events which he was informed of by them. They 
taught him likewiſe the art of divination by inſpect- 
ing the entrails of beaſts. Beſides meeting with 
Apollo near the river Alpheus, he became very ſ{kil- 
“ ful in the other parts of divination (28).” You 
will find a collection of ſeveral things relating to this 
faculty in ſerpents in the work quoted in the mar- 
gin (29). 

[F] I hall confute the argument which has been made 
uſe of to prove that he foretold events.) The force of 
this proof conſiſts in this. The reputation, ſay they, 
of this Prophet would not have been ſo eſtabliſhed as 
to laſt for ſo many ages, if he had not convinced the 
world by inconteſtible experiences that he had the gift 
of prediction. Permultorum exemplorum & noſtra ple- 
na eft reſpublica & omnia regna omne/que populi, cunt e- 
que gentes, augurum prædidtis multa incredibiliter vera 
cectdifſe; negue enim Palidæ, negue Melampodis, neque 
Mapſi, neque Amphiarai, neque Calchantis, negue Heleni 
tantum nomen fuiſjet, neque tot nationes id ad bac tempus 
retinuiſſent Arabum, Phrygum, Lycaonum, Cilicum, 
maximegue Piſidarum, niſi vetuſtas ea certa efſe docuiſſet. 
Nec vero Romulus nifter auſpicato urbem condidiſſet, 
negue Accii Navii nomen memoria floreret tam diu, niſi 
hi omnes multa ad weritatem, & mirabilia dixiſſent. 
i. e. Not only our republick, but all kingdoms, 
people, and nations, are full of innumerable exam- 
ples, of events that have incredibly verified the pre- 
«« diftions of Augurs. For neither would Polides, 
nor Melampus, nor Mopſus, nor Amphiaraus, nor 
Calcha:, nor Helenus, have acquired ſo much re- 
nown, nor would this art be ſtill cultivated by fo 
many different nations, the Arabians, Phrygians, 
Lycaonians, Cilicians, and eſpecially the Piſidians, 
unleſs the truth of ſuch inſtances had been eſtabliſhed 
by antiquity. Nor would Romulus have built 
Rome by the direction of the Augurs, nor would 

the name of Accius Navius have flouriſhed fo long, 
unleſs all theſe famous men had foretold many 
** truths (30). This way of reaſoning is of the ſame 
kind with that, which Cicero ſtarts as an objection to 
himſelf in favour of the oracle of Delphi. You will 
find it in the various thoughts concerning Comets (31), to- 
= with ſome reflections in confutation of it. 

herefore it is thither that I ought to refer the reader 


reat ?“ Prædicendi 
8 t ne ue e ſe mm/ ne 
gue ex ulla atis 


for an anſwer to the paſſage, which I have juſt now ef 2 N 
quoted from the ſecond book de Legibus. There is a ET 
maxim in Cicero which may be urged in favour of 
that paſſage. It is where he ſuppoſes that time diſſi- 
pates fictions, and confirms thoſe opinions which are 
founded upon nature. Opinionum commenta delet dies, 
nature judicia confirmat (32). One might infer from (32) Cicero, 4, 
this, that oracles were no falſe pretenſion to revelation, 9% Dean. 
ſince they ſubſiſted ſo many ages. But let us refute Ci- f n 
cero by Cicero himſelf. He acknowledges in his zd LAUxNx OI (1, 
book de Legibus that the art of divination no longer d.). 
ſubſiſted. Dubium nom eſt, quin hec diſciplina & ar. 
augurum evanuerit jam & wetuſtate, & negligentia. 
Itague neque illi aſſentior, qui hanc ſcientiam negat un- 
quam in noſtro collegio fuiſſe, neque illi qui efſe etiam nun 
putat (33). So that it met with the fate of thoſe falſe (33) 7 lid, 
opinions, which are generated in the human mind, .,,, 
Time, inſtead of confirming, had deſtroyed it. 

[G] He was an able Phyſician.) According to 
Apollodorus he was the inventor of purges, and made 
uſe of them in curing the daughters of Preetus. (34) (34) Apollodor, 
Mead wTHs . « + puat'y Nig av x Tv d. & Pap gi ner ty * D- lib, 2. pag. 86. 
war Nga afar - waxes... . (35) Tai 4 AeeTei, (35) Idem, ibid. 
Tux oa ,t. TwAgoraou ovicn. Melampus . . . . F% 85. 
wvaticinandi cognitione inſignis, & qui potionandi expur- 
gandique rationem primus invenit. .. .. religuze vero re- 
purgatæ reſipuerunt. Servius obſerves that they gave 
him the ſurname of x«Iap]45, that is to ſay the pur- 
ger (36). But we muſt not depend upon this as an 
inſtance of his ſkill in Phyſic, fince the ſame Gram- 
marian inſinuates, that the purgations of which Me- 
lampus was the inventor, and which he made uſe of 
to recover the daughters of Prœtus, were religious 
ones. Pretidas ipſe purgavit luſtrationibus quas inve- 
nerat. hoc dicit, convaleſcente morbo, nec medicinam pro- 0 
deſſe nec religionem (37). He means that by theſe (37) Idem, ibid, 
words 


(16) Servius, in 
Virgil. Gerrg, 
lib. 3. ver. 550- 


Ceſſere magiſtri 
Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniuſque Melampus (38), (3 ; 1 5 wy 1 5 
we are to underſtand, that diſeaſes, when they arrive 
at a certain ſtage, are above the reach of both me- 
dicine and religion. Wherefore Chiron is here repre- 
ſented as a Phyſician, and Melampus as a diſpenſer of 
ſupernatural remedies. But we had better follow Ser- 
vius's opinion, in his Comment upon Virgil's Eclogues. 
There he repreſents Melampus under the double cha- 
rafter of a Phyſician and a Prophet. He appeaſes 
Juno, and after that adminiſters a certain medicine to 
his patients. QA, (Preetidas) Melampus .. . . placata 
Junone, infecto fonte ubi folite erant bibere, purgavit "OG 
in priſtinum ſenſum reduxit (39). Obſerve that x«- Ar ” 
agu, ſignifies not only a purgative medicine, but | "3" * g 
likewiſe what we would call an exorciſm, or rather a 
formula of _ words. 

There is a ſpecies of Hellebore, which from him is 3 
called Melampodium (40). This argues that he made (40) Plinios, 5 
uſe of it, and we may reaſonably believe he did not omit = 380 5 
it, in that great cure by which he was to gain a King- ' 
dom. However, Pliny does not inſinuate any ſuch 
thing: he mentions Melampus only as a Prophet ; he 
does not aſcribe the cure of Prœtus's daughters to him, 
but tells us that it was aſcribed to a Shepherd. Me- 
lampodis fama divinationis artibus nota eft. Ab hoc 
appellatur unum ellebori genus Melampodion. Aliqui paſlo- 
rem codem nomine inveniſſe tradunt, corpus purgart poſe 
illo animad vertentem, datogue latte carum Kn 2 1 
tidas furentes (41). If Voſſius ſupported himſelf upon (47) Idem, ibid 
this paſſage,in ſaying that our Melampus cured Preetus's 
daughters of their madneſs by giving them black 
Hellebore in Goat's milk, he has not been faithful to 
his author. He ought to have produced his authority 
for it. He had nothing to fear on that account,' upon 


which he cenſures Caſtellanus and Neander, viz. for 
I having 
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having made Melampus poſterior to Empedocles. In 
this they are miſtaken ; for Melampus lived before the 
Trojan war. As for the books which we have under 
his name, they are ſpurious. We have Mel/ampi ex 
palpitationibus Divinatio, in Greek printed at Rome in 
the year 1545. Ex nævil corporis Divinatio, in Greek 

inted at Rome the ſame year, and in Latin, at Ve- 
nice in the year 1552, and in Latin and Greek, toge- 
ther with Cardan's Metopoſcopia, at Paris, in the year 
1658. Nicholas Petreius was the author of the La- 
tin Tranſlation printed at Venice. See Lindenius reno- 
watus page 804. The Abridgment of Geſner's Biblio- 
theca tells us, that Melampus hierogrammateus ſcripfit 
de auguriis ex ſaltibus corporis, que Auguſtinus Niphus 
in librum primum de auguriis tranflulit. i. e. Melam- 
% pus the Soothſayer wrote upon the art of divining 
* from the palpitations of the body, which work 
« Auguſtine Niphus has inſerted into his firſt book of 
% Auguries.” 

[HJ We ſhould have ſome cauſe to belicve that he 
arrived at a great age.) Statins ſuppoſes, that he was 
jointly employed with Amphiaraus, to conſult the fates 
concerning the event of the Theban war. 


Solers tibi cura futuri 
Amphiarae, datur, juxtaque Amythaone cretus 
Fam ſenior ſed mente viren Phabogue Melampus 
Aſſotiat paſſus, dubium cui dexter Apollo 


(43) Statius, Oraque Cyrrbæa ſatiarit largius unda (43). 


Thebatd, lib. 3. 
* i. e. To Amphiaraus is given the wiſe care of 
* future events, and the ſon of Amythaon ſhall go 
„along as your aſſociate Melampus, who old as he is 
«« ſti!l poſſeſſes the faculties of his mind, and feels all the 
« divine influence of Apollo. It is hard to ſay which 
« of you propitious Phcebus has molt inſpired with 
* the Parnaſſian ſtream.” 


Melampus was great grandfather to Amphiaraus, who 
had at that time ſeveral children, one of whom was 
Generaliſſimo of the Argians ten years afterwards. 
From this we may conclude that Melampus was very 
old. But the Poets do not ſtick at Anacroniſms. Sta- 
tius, in another place, ſuppoſes Theodamas ſon of Me- 
lampus to be choſen to ſucceed Amphiaraus as Super- 
intendant of the Augurs. He reprelents him as the ſe- 
cond in the art of Divination, but at the ſame time of 


J. He left ſome children behind him (g). 


517 
9+ pag. 306. 


worthy ſuch a ſueceſſion; in the ſame manner as the 
ſon of a great Prince is afraid in his infancy, that he 


| ſhall not be able to fill his deceaſed father's place. 


Concilium rex trifle vocat, queruntque gementes, 
Quis tripodas ſucceſſor agat ? quo prodita /aiirus 
Tranſeat ? atque orbum vitte decus : haud mora, can?! 
Infignem fama, ſanctogue Melampoade cretum 
Thiodamanta welunt, qui cum ipſa arcana deorum 
Partiri, & Viſas uni faciav olebat 
Amphiaraus awves, tant4qut haud invidus artis 
Gaudebat dici ſimilem, juxtaque ſecundum. 
Illum ingens confundit honos, inopinaque turbat 
Gloria, & oblatas frondes ſubmiſſus adorat, 
Segue oneri negat efſe parem, cogique meretur. 
Sicut Achamenius folium, genteſque paternas 
Excepit fi forte puer, cui vivere fatrem 
Tutius ec. (44). 
Ib. 8. ver. 275. 

i, e. The King calls a mournful aſſembly, to delibe- 

rate who ſhould ſucceed to the management of the 

Tripod; and to whom the laurel, and the deſerted 

5 honours of the ſacted Fillet ought to be transferred. 

Without heſitation they unanimouſly fix their choice 

« upon the ſon of the holy Melampus, the celebrated 

«© 'Thiodamas, with whom Amphiataus uſed to ſhare the 

„ Myſteries of the Gods and the ſecrets of Augury, 

«© while he, not envious of his profound art, was fa- 

** tisfied with the honour of being reckoned ſuch ano- 

« ther, and ſecond to him in the ſcience of Divina- 

* tion, He is confounded with the great honour done 

„him by the Aſſembly, and diſordered with the un- 

expected glory, he falls down and adores the offered 

„ Jaurel ; he declares himſelf unequal to the burden, 

* and is obliged to undertake it by compulſion. As 

when the heir of Perſia ſucceeds to the throne and 

« dominions of his anceſtors, while he is yet a boy, 

* and had much better his father were alive, &c.“ 


Would one make ſuch comparifons as this, who knew 
that Thiodamas was brother to Amphiaraus's grand fa- 
ther? Beſides Statius is the only writer, if I am not milla- 
ken, who gives Melampus ſuch a ſon. The two whom 
Homer has given him were called Antiphates and Man- 
tius (45). By the by, Amphiaraus's father was the ſon 1 abs. 
of this laſt, if we may believe Pauſanias (46). But 


according to the common opinion Antiphates was (46) Pavſan. lib, 


a modeſty which conſtrained him to own himſelf un- the father of Oicles. 6. Page 195+ 
MELANCHTHON (PHILIP) born at Bretten in the Palatinate upon the Rhine 
February the 16th 1495, was one of the wiſeſt and moſt able men of his age. He gave 


ſuch early marks of genius, that they very 


was much more looked after by his mother's father than by his own [ 4]. 


4] They very ſoon began to inſtrus him. His educa- 
tion was much more looked after by his mother's father than 
by his own.) As I do not mean to praile the one at the 
expence of the other, I ſhall give you the reaſon why 

(i) This word George Schwartſerdt (1) our Philip's father did not ap- 
henifies black ly himſelf to his ſon's education. He was taken up 
Earth. For which in the affairs of the Elector Palatine, whom he ſerved 


reaſon it hat 2 . : ; : 
* at in quality of Engineer, or Commiſſary of the Artil- 


our Philip the lery. Huic (avo materno) ap occupato negotits princi- 
name of Me/anch- pum, præcipue educajio inſlitutio Philippi cure 
on which in Fuit (2). Camerarius is my authority for this account 
33 of him; for he ſays: Orto pernitio/o bello inter Pala- 
with Scheva —— tins & Bavaros cognatos Principes, cum Georgius "ay 

ſue Principi Philippo operam officiumgue quod debebat, fi 


ſed in High 
Dutch, deliter præſtaret, in primis machinarum tormentorumgue 
ratione adminiſiranda (3). I am of opinion that this 
Engineer was originally a ſimple Armourer, who hav- 
ing made himſelf a great maſter in his art, roſe by. 
that means to the notice and favour of Princes. He 
invented advantageous inſtruments of war, both offen- 
(3) Joach. Ca- five and defenſive, and as well for the uſe of tourna- 
Na de cho ments as battles. They ſay that the Emperor Maximi- 
Pay. m. 3. lian made good uſe of his inventions in a fingle com- 

bat. It is ſuch a ſingular ſtory that I mention it here, 

in order to exci:e my readers to find out the circum- 


vol. VII. 


(2) Melchior 
Adam. in Vit, 


Philoſopbor, 
8, N 


His education 
He went thro? 
his 


ſoon began to inſtruct him. 


ſtances of it. Read this whole encomium upon Me- 
lanchthon's father. 7% Georgius & probitate, integri- 
tate, taciturnitategue & fide, etiam prudentid, atque ſo- 
lertia, & quad admirabili artificio opera armorum elabo- 
rare ſciret, quibus & defenderentur contra vim adver/a- 
riorum in conflidu, & inſtruerentur ad hos percellendum 
flernendumque qui manum frue in acie cum hoſtibus, ſeu in 
ludis equeſ!ribus, cum ſuis ( quæ exercitationes tum in aulis 
Principum ſtudiofiſſimè frequentabantur conſerere) vellent : 
Harum igitur artium ille peritus, & iis wirtutibus guas 
commemoravimus ornatus, in notiliam perwenit maximorum 
& potentiſſi morum Principum, ii/que carus fuit, in quibus 
nominaſſi ſatis fit & Regem optimum & bellatorem invic- 
tiſſimum Divum Maximilianum Imperatoris Friderici 
filium. Quem Georgius aliquands cum glorioſo provecatore 
Lalo, cui nomen Claudio Bataro, certamine fingulari con- 
greſſurum ita inſlruxit, & fic arma ifpfius machinando 
paravit, ut 4 Viro Maximiliane victoria certa 
facile etiam & celeriter contingeret. Claudius enim non 
diu repugnans, cm, quanto omnibus rebus efſet inferior 
ſentiens, ad pedes Maximiliani ſe adjeciſet, ita in po- ; 
teftatem ejus ſe tradidit (q). i. e. George was re- 4) Idem, ibid. 
% markable for his probity, integrity, ſecreſy, and fi- Ps, 2» 3“ 
& delity, as well as for his prudence and 41 ang of 
«« parts, and for admirable {kill in ing arms, 

| 3 „ whether 

6 P 


0 


Heſiod had praiſed him in a (% Paufon. lib, 


41) ldem, ibid. 
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(a) Joach. Ca- 
meracius, in Vita 
Melanchtbonis, 


page m· f. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
F 8 7, &c. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 10. 
(4) Mech. A- 


dam in Vitis 
Theol. German. 


pag 328. 


(e Idem, ibid. 
pag 329 · 


Flt was the 
Count de Leon 


fein. 


(5) ldem, ibid. 


(6) ldem, ibi. 
Page 5 
(7) Melch. A- 


dam. in it. 
Theol, pag. 328. 


(3) Camerar. in 
Vit, Melanch- 
thonis, pag. 84. 


(9) Melch. A- 
dam. in Pit. Pbi- 


liſapb. page 184. 
(10, Camerar. 18 
Vit. Melancbtb. 
Page 8. 

(11) Maimbourg, 
Hifi. du Lut ber. 
Iiv, 2. pag. 181. 
ot the Dutch edi- 
tion, 


(12) Camerar. 
in Vit. Melanch. 


Pag - 9. 


(13) Melchior. 
Adam» in Vits 
18 $o 


ME L 


his firſt ſtudies at the place of his birth: he was next ſent to the public ſchool, and after. 


wards, upon its being diſcovered that the maſter of the ſchool had the pox (a), he was 


put under the care of a private tutor. Some time after this he was ſent to Pfortſheim, 
where there was a famous College, and he lodged with a relation of his own, the ſiſter 
of Reuchlin, It was by this means that he ſoon became known to that learned man 
who had a tender affection for him (b). After he had ſtaid there for about two years, he 
was ſent to Heidelberg (c) in the year 1509 (4), where he made ſuch conſiderable pro- 
greſs (e), that he was Preceptor to the ſons of a Count (f), though he was yet under | wag 
teen. He very well deſerved a place among the illuſtrious children [BJ. Being affronted (0 Meth. a. 
at their refuſing him the degree of Maſter of Philoſophy upon account of his youth, 


and finding that the air of Heidelberg did not agree with his conſtitution, 


he left that 


dam. in itt 
Theol;g. German, 
pag. 329. 


Academy in the year 1512, to viſit that of Tubinge (g), where he ſtaid ſix years (5). (e lien, ;, .. 
While he was there he attended the Lectures of all the different Profeſſors, and explained | 
Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy, in public; and as he was very induſtrious he found 
leiſure at the ſame time to aſſiſt Reuchlin in his diſputes with the Monks, and to direct a 


Printing-Houſe (i) [C]. 


„ whether offenſive or defenſive, for the field or the 
« tournament, which kind of exerciſes were at that 
time in great vogue at the Courts of Princes. Theſe 
« good qualities, therefore, and his {kill in theſe arts, 
« recommended him to the notice and favour of the 
«« greateſt and moſt powerful Princes, among whom it 
«« 1+ ſufficient to name that excellent King and invin- 
cible warrior Maximilian, the ſon of the Emperor Fre 
«« deric. Who being challenged to ſingle combat by one 
Claudius Bataro, a boaſting Italian, was provided, by 
« George, with ſuch well contrived arms, that he very 
« ſoon and very eaſily got the victory. For the Italian, 
* finding himſelf in every reſpect inferior to Maximi- 
* lian, did not long hold out, but threw himſelf at 
« his feet, and reſigned himſelf to his mercy.” George 
was born at Heidelberg; but he ſettled at Bretten, by 
marrying the daughter of John Reuterus, who had 
been Mayor of the place for ſome years (;). He died 
eleven days after his father-in law, upon the 29th of 
September 1508. His widow continued ſingle till ſhe 
heard that her ſon Melanchthon was married. That 
news gave her ſome uneaſineſs, which provoked her to 
marry a citizen about the year 1520. Mater vidua 
manſit annis totis 12: poſtea cam Philippum duxifſe uxo- 
rem audiifſet, non fine quadam offenſuncula, nupſit ite- 
rum wviro honeſtiſſimo cia Brettano (6). She died June 
the 6th 1529 (7). Her fon George, who was near 
four years younger than Melanchthon (8), ſurvived his 
brother (9), and bore the higheſt offices of his coun- 
try (10). 

In order to render this remark ſomewhat critical, 
as well as hiſtorical, I muſt obſerve that Father Maim- 
bourg was miſtaken in ſaying that Melanchthon was 
born in a little borough in the lower Palatinate, and of 
very mean parents (11). The account which I have 
been giving refutes that. See beſides Mr. Seckendorf, 
in the ſecond book of his Hi/tory of Lutheraniſm, p. 158. 

[B] He very well deſerved a place among the il. 
luſtrious children.) The chapter which Mr. Baillet has 
beltowed upon him in his Traite, Hiſlorigue des Enfans 
dewenus coli bres par leurs Etudes, ou par leurs Ecrits, 
was juſtly his due, and is very curious. We find there 
that when he was but thirteen, he dedicated a Comedy 
to Reuchlin, which he had entirely wrote himſelf. 
This young ſcholar, when he was at Pfortſheim, in- 
ſtructed his ſchoolfellows in their different parts in a 
kind of Comedy which Reuchlin publiſhed ſoon af- 
terwards. His deſign was to have the piece repreſented 
in preſence of its author, and it was accordingly exe- 
cuted very prettily. Tunc & equalibus ſuis ſeriptum 
quoddam ludicrum Reuchlini inſtar Comædiæ illis diebus 
editum, edi ſcendum diftribuit, & ſuas cuique partes 
aſſignavit, ut coram Reuchlina ad ſe reverſo fabula ea 
ageretur. Quod etiam fattum eft cum ſumma ipſius vo- 
luptate atque lætitid (12). He might then have been 
paſt his thirteenth year, or he might not yet have 
reached it; for he ſtaid two years at Pfortſheim, and 
left it to go to Heidelberg, at which Univerſity his name 
was entered the 13th of October 1509 (13). Mr. 
Baillet adds, that he was employed to make moſt of 
the harangues, and other exerciſes of eloquence which 
abere pub cly ſpike in the Academy of Heidelberg. 
This is very conformable to the following words of 
Melchior Adam. Scripfit jam adoleſcentulus profeſſe- 
ribus in ed ſchold orationes : que publice recitatæ 


E 


ſunt (14). i. e.“ While he was yet a mere boy, he 
„wrote orations for the Profeſlors in that Academy, 
which were delivered in public.” Here is a paſſage 
which is by no means ſo accurate as it ought to be. 
At the age of thirteen he wrote a Comedy in honour 
„Jof Reuchlin. He was but nineteen when he pub- 
{« liſhed his Rhetoric. The year following he publiſhed 
„ his Logics, and at the age of twenty four his Gram- 
« mar. Preſently after this he wrote ſeveral tracts in 
Divinity, and in the twenty ſixth of his age he pub- 
„ Jiſhed his Common Places, which were equal] 
«« eſteemed by the “ Proteſtants and Roman Catholics. 
For being publiſhed under the name of Meſſer Phi- 
„ lippo di terra nera, and ſent to Rome, the copies 
« were all uy fold (15).” The reader has al- 
ready ſeen what I had to ſay concerning that Comedy 
in honour of Reuchlin, wherefore I all not repeat it, 
All that I fay is, that Teſſier has not carefully conſi- 
dered theſe words, Anno decimo nono evu/gavit Rhetoricam ; 
ſeguenti Dialeficam : wicefamo quarto Grammaticam, aliis 
deinde annis alia (16). They expreſs the years of the 
Century, and not thoſe of Melanchthon's life; and of 
conſequence, he ſhould have ſaid that he was two and 
twenty when he publiſhed his Rhetoric, &c. It was 
wrong to tell us, that he did not write ſeveral Theolo- 
. pieces till after the publication of his Grammar; 
or he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes of that nature in the 
year 1521 (17), three years before his Grammar was 
printed. And in the laſt place, it is a miſtake to ſay, 
that he publiſhed his Common pieces in the ſix and 
twentieth year of his age. For he publiſhed them in 
the year 1521, when he was but four and twen- 
ty (18). 
F It muſt be obſerved that all thoſe works of his 
mentioned above by Melchior Adam were publiſhed 
after he was made Profeſſor at Wittemberg ; but we 
are likwiſe to remember that the ſame author ſays elſe- 
where, that Melanchthon publiſhed ſome books during 
the time that he was Profeſlor at Tubinge. Priva- 
tim ac publice cum magna laude & admiratione docuit 
(Tubingæ) & ſeripta quædam ceu primos firtus ex 
guibus ſatis apparuit gui proventus in poſterum expetand!i 
farent in lucem edidit (19). Wherefore there is reaſon to 
believe, that he was an author in print beſore he was 
twenty or one and twenty; ſo that he very well de- 
ſerved a place in Mr. Baillet's catalogue. In the pa- 
rallel which Grynæus has drawn between the Prophet 
Daniel and Melanchthon, I have met with a hne en- 
comium upon the latter. It deſerves to be copied here: 
At Deum immortalem, quam non ſpem de ſe prabet, ad- 
modum etiam adoleſcens & pene puer, Philippus ille Me- 
lanchthin, utraque literatura pene ex £quo ſuſpiciendus ! 
Quod inventionis acumen f que ſermonis puritas , quanta 
reconditarum rerum memoria ? quam varia lefhio ? quam 
verecunda regiaque prorſus indolis feſtivitas (20) ? 1. e. 
„ But good God; What extraordinary expectations 
« does Philip Melanchthon, yet a mere youth, nay ra- 
« ther a boy, raiſe in us, almoſt equally to be admired 
„for his knowledge in every kind of literature! what 
«© an acute invention he has ? how pure a ſtyle? 
« what a tenacious memory? what a variety of rea- 
« ding he diſcovers ? how modeſt and graceful is his 
« humour? This is what Eraſmus ſaid of him in 
the year 1515. N 
[C] He directed a Printing-houſe.) This remark is 
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He was beſides much given to reading the Scriptures [DJ. In the year 1518 
he accepted of the Profeſſorſhip of Greek in the Academy of Wittemberg, which 
Frederick the Elector of Saxony had offered him upon Reuchlin's recommenda- 


tion (&). 


70 Camerar- in 


He made ſuch a beautiful inaugural Oration four days after his arrival, 


iis Melandbtb» that he not only effaced the contempt, to which his low ſtature and mean ee had 


pag 24 expoſed him, but likewiſe made himſelf admired (J). 


His Lectures upon 


omer, and 


) Melch. Adam. the Greek Text of the Epiſtle of Paul to Titus, drew a great number of hearers, and 


15 Vitis Theolog. 
pag 339» 


gave them an ardent deſire to learn the Greek Language (#1). 
vices which he did to the Sciences was his reducing them to ſyſtems (); which was at 


One of the greateſt ſer- 


(n) lem, ibids that time a difficult taſk, conſidering the irregular method in which they had long been 


(0 Ker, ibis. taught. 


page 331 . : 
with Eccius. 


He ſoon entered into an intimate friendſhip with Luther (o), who taught Divi- (+) Camerartue, 
nity in the ſame Univerſity. They went together to Leipſic in the year 1519, to diſpute | . Marche 
Melanchthon paſſed the following years under a complication of labours ; 


Pag« 30, 31. 


he wrote ſeveral books, and made journies to aſſiſt in the founding of Colleges and to viſit 
Churches (2); but one of the greateſt drudgeries which he underwent, was the taſk which (+) In the yezr 


was impoſed upon him in the year 1530 to draw up a confeſſion of faith. 


It is that which 1527. 


goes by the name of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, becauſe it was preſented to the Emperor 


at the edit held there. 


All Europe was convinced that he was not, like Luther, back- 


ward to the means of accommodation among the different ſects of Chriſtians, and that he 


had ſacrificed a great many things to the love of peace [Z]. 


It was for this reaſon that 


Francis I thought him a fit hand to pacify the religious diſſenſions in his Kingdom, and 
gave him a preſſing invitation to come into France [F]. The King of England had 


properly ſpeaking an appendix to the preceding one ; 

for it relates to Melanchthon ſo far as he was an au- 

thor while very young. It is in effe to be an author 

to digeſt into a beautiful order and a confuſed maſs of 

materials collected here and there. This is the opinion 

of Mr. Baillet, for after having obſerved that Melanch- 

thon made it his recreation to correct the Preſ5 of the 

place, he adds, It is to ſuch paſtimes that we owe, 

„ among other works, the Tubinge edition of Nau- 

« clerus. That book was a Farrago of Chronicles and 

* Fables, heaped up together with hiſtorical facts, 

„ in a ſtrange confuſion, Melanchthon was at 

“the pains to purge it of its traſh, to pick out ſuch 

« materials as might paſs, and reduce them to order : 

«© {o that one may juſtly ſay that book was the work 

(21) Baillet, Fn- ** of Melanchthon (21).” Camerarius obſerves, 1. 

celebres, Art. that Melanchthon's labour upon Nauclerus conſiſt- 

* ed not only in reducing him to method and new- 

caſting him; but alſo in augmenting him: 2. that 

the corrector of that work had undertaken to reviſe 

all the books which Thomas Anſelmus ſhould print. 

Librum hunc (Naucleri) imprimendum ſuſceperat News, 

Anſbelmus, qui Typographicam officinam habebat Tubing e. 

A quo perfefum fuit, ut & illius ſeripti & aliorum, que 

a ſe edeuentur, curam reſpedtumque Philippus ſuſciperet, 

quo prodirent correttiora, Ii tunc & in hoc opere Nau- 

cleri partim diſponendo, partim augendb, partim etiam re- 

. texendo id præſtitit, ut lectio libri iſtins a plurimis expe- 

=) n teretur & fructu voluptategue non careret (22). Obſerve, 

page 16. See alſo if you pleaſe, that this edition of Nauclerus was the firit. 

Melch. Adam. is [O] He vas much given to reading the Scriptures. ] 

Fits Philoſopb. He had a copy of the Bible, which had been lately 

Page 186, 187, printed at Bale in a ſmall ſize by John Frobenius, 

which he carried about with him, eſpecially when he 

went to Church. Some, upon obſerving that during 

divine worſhip he always had in his hand a book of 

a much larger ſize than the primer, were perſuaded 

that he was employed in reading ſomething not at all 

agreeable to the time and place. They who envied 

him took occaſion from this to ſpeak to his diſadvan- 

(23) Camerar. tage. This account we have from Camerarius (23). 

in Vita Melanch, Another author obſerves that Reuchlin preſented him 
Page 15. with this bible (24). 

4 E] He had ſacrificed a great many things to the love 

997 A of . This 8 10 the book which 

Phil-ſepb, pag. he wrote concerning the things indifferent, and which 

185. was fo ill received by the faction of Illy ricus. Suaſe- 

rat Philippus de adiaphoris ne ſcrupuloſe contenderent, 

modo nihil idololatriæ illi ritus ac ceremoniæ haberent 

adjunftum, & ſervitutem aliquam, que ſine impietate 

(25) Idem, ibid. it, ſuſtinendam (25). 1. e.“ Melanchthon adviſed not 

Page 195, *« to contend ſcrupulouſly about indifferent matters, as 

long as thoſe rites and ceremonies had no mixture of 

idolatry in them ; and he was of opinion that ſome 

« kind of compliance was to be ſhewn, as far as 

„there was nothing impious in it.” IIlyricus de- 

clared on the contrary that the Churches ought to be 

abandoned, and a ſedition threatned, rather than al- 


likewiſe 


low of one ſurplice. Contra Flacius wciferabatur pe- 

tius vaſtitatem faciendam in templis, & principes metu 

ſeditionum terrendos, quam ſaltem linea veſtis admitta- 

tur (26). There have been Roman Catholicks ani- (26) tdem, ibid. 
mated with the ſame ſpirit, if we may believe the beg. 196. 
anonymous author of a letter publiſhed by Mr. jurieu 

„ have been, /ays he (27), at all poſſible pains to (27) See the 

« inform mylelf, whether they would receive a Pro- #4 Hier- 


* teſtant into the Communion of the Church of Rome © e 


chanpement de 


** upon the explication of the doctrine of the Biſhop Nein, p. 153. 
of Meaux, as it is made uſe of in the inſtruction of the Hague 
* of thoſe who want to conform to the times. I have cdition 1983, 
met with none but who have aſſured me they would 
„ not, and a certain perſon told me betimes, that no 
„ abjuration was offered to be ſigned, which was not 
« drawn up with the utmoſt accuracy; theſe are the very 
* words which he made uſe of. It puts me in mind of a 
«« Jeſuit, who ſaid that he would not extinguiſh one ta- 
«« per though it were to convert all the Huguenots,” 
What Melanchthon told his mother ſhews plain'y 
that he hated diſputes in Religion, and that nothing 
had engaged him in them but the exigency of the part 
which he was obliged to act in the world. When 
he went to the conterences at Spire in the year 1529, 
he made a ſhort journey to Bretten to ſee his mother. 
That good woman aſked him how ſhe ſhould conduct 
her belief amidit ſo many dijputes,and recited to him the 
prayers which ſhe had commonly made ule of, and 
which were entirely free of ſuperſtition. Continue, 
anſwered he, to believe and pray as you have hitherto 
done, and Jet theſe wers of controverſy give you no 
manner of trouble. Ab ca cim interrogatus efſet : quid 
ſibi in ejuſmodi controverſiis credendum ? r-/hordit, au- 
ditis illius precibus, que nibil ſuperflitionis habebant, ut 
pergeret hoc credere & orare quod eredidiſſet & oraſſet 
hactenus: nec pateretur ſe turbari conflicti bus diſputa- 
tionum (28). This invincibly confutes a malicious (28) M-lch. A- 
ſtory, which Florimond de Remond relates. Ve are dem, * 1% 
told, ſays he (29), that while Melanchthon Jay upon bis Teles. pag. 333 
death-bed, in the year 15,60, his aged mother adad»cJed (29 Florimond 


him in this manner (). My ſon, you are juſt upon de Remond, Hit, 


T : s de la Naiſſance 
146 #7 2 * 
the point of leaving (his wworid, in order to give an & Prepris de 


* account of your actions (3 the great Fudge. You know e, l. 2. 
«© that I was a Roman Catholick, till you prevailed upon chap. g. pag. ms 
«© me to change my Religion for one different from that 180, 187. 

© of my fore-ſathers; now I conjure you by the living (e Ses Rlorus, 
God, to tell me fineerely which is the beſt. Well, 14.2. 4 1. 
« ſays Melanchthon, the new dodtrine is the moſt plau- Fung des An- 


« fible, but the other is the moſt certain : and turning is u. 


„ bimſelf he ſaid aloud : Hæc plautibilior, illa ſecu- . 


rior.“ It is not true, that Melanchthon prevailed 
upon his mother to change her Religion, and it is cer- 
tain that ſhe died upwards of thirty years before her ſon. 
[F] Francis the firſt thought him a fit hans 
and gave him a preſſing invitation to come into France. ] 
I ſhall quote the paraphraſe, which Maimbourg has 
made upon this ſtory as it is told by Florimond de 
Remond. The Queen of Navarie, who was foes 
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7 Melch. A- 


dam. in Vitis 


Theolog. pag» 3 36. 


r ) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 343» 


(*) Idem, ibid, 
Pag» 343, 346. 


() Eprift. Fran- 
ciſc. Reg. ad 


pud Flor. Rem. 
J. 7. e. 4. 


(30) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. du Calvi- 

niſme, liv. 1. pag. 
25. àl' ann. 1534. 


(31) Idem, pag. 
29. 


(32) Beze, HP. 
Keeleſraft. liv. I, 


pag. 15, 16. 
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likewiſe a deſire to ſee him (4) ; but neither of thele two Monarchs ever ſaw him. As 
I defign to take notice of only ſome of his principal actions, it is enough for me to ob- 
ſerve, that in the year 1541 he aſſiſted at the conferences at Ratiſhon, where the contro- 
verſies between the Roman Catholics and Proteſtants were vigorouſly debated ; and that 
in the year 1543 he went to meet the Archbiſhop of Cologne to aſſiſt him to introduce 
the reformation into his dioceſe, But that project came to nothing. He was much bu- 
fied about the affair of the Interim. He aſſiſted at ſeven conferences upon that ſubject in 
the year 1548, and drew up all the papers which were preſented there, as alſo the cen- 
ſure of that Interim (r). He was one of the Deputies, whom Maurice the Ele&or of 
Saxony was to ſend to the Council of Trent in the year 1552. He waited ſome time at 
Nuremberg for his paſs; but upon account of the war, which was juſt ready to break 
out, he returned to Wittemberg (s). His laſt conference with the Doctors of the Roman 


« fible that the King her brother paſſionately deſired to 
1 ſee the peace of the Church reſtored, hoped that ſhe 
* ſhould be able to manage him by this ſpring. Io 
« that ＋ ſhe took frequent occaſions to ſpeak 
„to him about a great man and a perſon of worth, 
„as ſhe ſaid, one Philip Melanchthon, whom ſhe 
«« praiſed inceſſantly to him, as the moſt learned man 
of the age, who, as ſhe cunningly added, did not 
at bottom approve of certain abuſes which were very 
«« viſible in the doctrine, manners, and diſcipline of the 
«« Chriſtians of thoſe latter ages ; but that he likewiſe 
« deteſted the ſchiſm which had aroſe in Germany 
upon that account, and which he had conſtantly 
« endeavoured by all means to heal up. She aſſured 
* the King that he was a man of a peaceful diſpoſi- 
tion, and a ſweet temper, without any thing of the 
violent and impetuous ſpirit of Luther and Zuing- 
*< lius ; that he had always endeavoured to bring about 
an accommodation between them and the Roman Ca- 
„„ tholicks, in order to re- unite all the different ſects 
in the ſame faith, and reſtore the Church to that 
peace and union which he inceſſantly panted for; 
that ſhe made no queſtion, but that, if a perſon of 
his ſanctity and abilities could have opportunity of 
*« conferring with the Doctors of the Sorbonne, who 
wanted nothing but peace too, they might ſoon fall 
upon means to procure it to the Church, and to 
** aboliſh a ſchiſm which might eafily ſpread from 
«© Germany into France, to occaſion the ſame trou- 
** bles and diſorders there as in the empire. In ſhort, 
«+ ſhe ſaid ſo much to the advantage of Melanch- 
*« thon, and gave the King ſuch hopes of being able 
by his means to put an end to the differences 
„which were beginning to ariſe in France as well 
* as in Germany upon ſeveral articles of Religion, 
that he yielded to her Remonſtrances ; inſomuch 
that this Prince, who had beſides a ſtrong paſſion to 
«© draw the moſt able men of his times into France, 
«« ſent a letter () to Melanchthon, inviting him to 
come to Paris to exert himſelf together with our 
Divines in re-eſtabliſhing the ancient government of 
the Church (30).” After this he relates in what 
manner the Cardinal de 'Tournon broke theſe meaſures, 
and prevailed upon the King immediately to revoke the 
leave which he had given io Melanchthon (31). In the 
laſt place he aſſures us that this change in the King's 
meaſures altoniſhed the Hereticks at firſt, but that as 
ſoon as they were recovered from their amazement, . . . 
they had the audacity to poſt up placards full of blaſ- 
phemies upon the gates of the Louvre, and even upon the 
door of the King's apartment. You ſee here the order 
in which this Jeſuit ranges theſe particulars. 1. The 
Queen of Navarre perſuades the King to ſend for Me- 
lanchthon. 2. The King writes to that Doctor. 3. 
The Cardinal de Tournon changes the King's reſolu- 
tion. 4. The innovators poſt up placards. 5. Theſe 
four things happen in the year 1534. Florimond de 
Remond ranges them in the ſame order. We ſhall 
preſently ſee that they are miſtaken ; and I am much 
ſur prized that Beza ſhould have fallen into the ſame 
error : he ſays likewiſe (32) that the affair of the pla- 
cards happened after the reſolution which Francis the 
firſt had taken to ſend for Melanchthon. Obſerve 
that according to his account theſe placards were poſted 
up in November 15 34. 

But here is a juſter chronology of theſe fats. The 
Placards were poited up at the time which Beza ſpeci- 
fies. Francis the firſt aſſiſted at a ſolemn proceſſion 
upon the 20th of January 1535, and cauſed ſome he- 
reticks to be burnt. Melanchthon was deſired to ex- 
ert himſelf in pacifying the King's' anger, He wrote 


Catholic 


a letter to John Sturmius who was at that time in 

France, and another to John da Bellai Biſhop of Pa- 

ris (33). A Gentleman {34), whom Francis the firſt (43) C:mer:s, b, 
had ſent into Germany, ſpoke with Philip Melanch- e Melznchrh, 
thon concerning his journey to France, aſſuring him s- 144. 

that the King would write to him k:mſelf, and furniſh (34) Ore Barns. 
him with all the neceſſary paſſes (35). That Gentle- *** /r* Stews d. 
man, upon his return to France, paſſed his word to © . 

the King, in behalf of Melanchthon, that he would (35) Camerar, in 
undertake that journey, if his Majeſty would do him % Mela rb. 
the honour to write to him upon that ſubject (36). Up 8. 446. 

on this the King immediately diſpatched the ſame (36) Idem, ibid. 
Gentleman with a letter to Melanchthon. It was da. bag. 151+ 

ted from Guiſe the 28th of June 1535 (37), and ex- 

preſſes the pleaſure which it gave the King to find (37; Itisthe 25th 
by what the Gentleman had told him, as well as by „the rd bw 
the letter which Guillaume du Bellai had received from 1 chan 
Melanchthon, that he was diſpoſed to come into France ; 

to exert himſelf in putting an end to the controverſies. 

Melanchthon wrote an anſwer to the King upon the 

28th of the following September (38): he aſſured him (38) That Letter 
of his good intentions, and of the regret which it gave 3 2 2 p 
him that he ſhould not yet be able to ſurmount the ycjanchirg us 
obſtacles to his journey. The Gentleman who carried Letters. 

this anſwer to the King found him entirely taken up 

in making preparations for the war in Italy (39), and (30) Camerar. 10 
beſides Melanchthon was never able to obtain the Duke Mf. 
of Saxony's leave to go to the Court of Francis the “ 33. 

firſt (40), though Luther had ſtrongly urged that Elec- (40) 1dem, ibid. 
tor to conſent to it; repreſenting to him, that the Ps. 151 
hopes of ſeeing Melanchthon had put a ſtop to the per- 

ſecution againſt the Proteſtants in France, and that 

there was too much reaſon to fear, leſt it ſhould break 

out anew as ſoon as they ſhould find that they muſt 

not expect him (41). The Elector had very good rea- (41) Luther 
ſons to withhold his leave to Melanchthon to take that tom. 6. fol. 49. 
journey (42): He was afraid of expoſing himſelf to Fi _ 
the reſentment of Charles the 5th, and he ſaw no ap- jj, 3. pig. 10. 
pearance of Melanchthon's being able to do the Pro- 

teltants any ſexvice. He wrote to Francis, to excuſe (42) Ser Seckend. 
himſelf that he could not allow Melanchthon to wait ibid pag. 109. 
upon him (43). His letter is dated the 28th of Auguſt 


1535. Tt is to be obſerved that in the month of De- (43) Seckendorf, 


cember of the ſame year, Langei ſollicited in Germa- _ fupra, pas. 

ny that they ſhould ſend Melanchthon, or ſome other 3 

divines to the King his maſter (44). How is this to (44) Idem. ibid. 

be reconciled to Maimbourg's account? or to Mezerai 

who aſſures us (45) that in the year 1533 the King (45) Mezerai, 

wrote to Melanchthon by Guillaume du Bellai Lan N oy 

gei (46)? but that the Cardinal de Tournon and the = 2 f 

divines of Paris prevailed upon him to let him know, 

that he would excuſe him from the trouble. I take no (46) It was not 

notice here of the inconſiſtencies of Varillas ; you ſhall he who _ 

ſee them below (47). Obſerve beſides, that Melanch- = * * 

thon ſent a ſmall paper into France containing his d- 

vices concerning the pacification of the controverſies. 47) In remark 

He did not publiſh it, but it is to be ſound in Pezelius's IN. 

collection (48). TD (48) Seckend. 
Sir Thomas More, in an epiſtle which I have read 1%. 2 

of his to Eraſmus (49), ſays that Tindal had given W 

out that Melanchthon was at the Court of France; 49) It is the 

that he had ſpoke with bim, and had ſeen him enter _ * 

Paris with a convoy of an hundted and fifty horſe: r e 

Tyndalus hereticus noſtras, qui & nuſquam & ubique 

exulat, ſcripſit huc nuper Melanchthonem , apud Re- 

gem Galliz: ſemet collocutum cum co, qui illum vidiſſet 

exceptum Pariſiis, comitatu CL. equorum : addebat ſe ti- 

mere Tyndalus, 2 % Gallia per illum reciperet verbum 

Dei, confirmaretur in fide Euchariſtiæ contra Viclehcam 


ſeftam. Is it poſſible that men of worth ſhould dare 


to tell their friends ſuch lies? 
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{t) Ata. fon. Catholic Communion was that at Worms in the year 1557 3 and of all the diſſenſions 
Cine "Tis, With which he was haraſſed, there was none more violent than that which Flacius Illyricus 


bus 63 epreſſus, . 
16. 26, * raiſed. 
0, M-. 5589. 7 4 

PE Nr in Teil: third day of his ſixty fourth year (7). 
fer's Elie, tom. two days afterwards. 
1. page 183. has 
tranſlated this 


paſſage Wr. ng 
thus, he died up- 


He died at Wittemberg upon the 19th of April 1560, which was the ſixty 
He was interred near Luther in the Caſtle Church 00 & the Adis 
His funeral Oration was ſpoke by Winſhemius Doctor of Phyſic 7 % 
and Profeſſor of Greek. The teſtimonies of piety with which he finiſhed his courſe w 
admirable (2), and it is worth obſerving, that one of the particulars which made him % 772m, 


tom. 1. pag. 187. 


ef Conſider death as a piece of good fortune, was that it would deliver him from theological / e f 


4s Climaeric perſecutions [G]. He married, in the year 


gear Wittemberg, who died in the year 1557 (x). 


{u) See Melchior ters [/ 1]. 


As the portrait of his good moral qualities is to be found in a work, which 


1520, the daughter of a Burgo- maſter of 196. 
She bore him two ſons and two daugh- (z) See exam- 


Hi. des Varia- 


adim, in Hat they who want to ſee it can more eaſily have recourſe to than to this Dictionary ()), I %. de My. 4e 


Philoſoph. page 


205 ſhall ſay nothing about it; but I muſt obſerve that he had a credulous regard for pro- e e 


(x) lem, ibid. digies, aſtrology (z), and dreams (aa); and I ſhall make ſome reflections upon the 
propenſity to Pyrrhoniſm with which he is charged [7]. It was without any juſt grounds (% Se. Melch. 


bag · 190 


[G] He ſaid . . . . that death wn deliver him 
from theological perſecutions. } Some days before his 
death he wrote upon a piece of paper, divided into 
columns, the reaſons why he ought to leave the world 
without regret. One column contained the advan- 
tages which death would procure him, the other the 
(50) Melch. A- evils from which it would deliver him (50). There 
mary Vis P . were only two articles of the latter: the firſt was that 
92% Page z. he ſhould fin no more; and the ſecond that he ſhould 

no more be expoſed to vexations, nor to the fury of 
(51) Dic d the divines (51). The other column contained fix 
peccat o, /1h:ra- heads: 1, that he ſhould come to the light; 2, that 
„ ab #14"? he ſhould ſee God; 3, that he ſhould contemplate the 


3 ſon of God; 4, that he ſhould learn thoſe admirable 


ibid. myſteries which he could not underſtand in this liſe; 


5, Why we were created ſuch as we are; 6, and 

(52) Idem, ibid. what is the union of the true nature of Chriſt (52). 

You mult obſerve that the ſtate of human nature ap- 

d to this great divine one of the moſt incompre- 

henſible myſteries of religion ; and yet there is not a 

foul of thoſe who believe upon truſt, that imagines 

there is any difficulty in this point. It is owing to this, 

that a great many have been ſurpriſed to find by my 

dictionary, that the Manicheans could make very puz- 

zling objections. But not to wander from my text, I 

mult here obſerve, that nature, which had formed Me- 

lanchthon of a pacifick diſpoſition, had beſtowed a 

good quality upon him which was very ill- ſuited to 

the ſituation wherein he frequently found himſelf. 

His moderation ſerved only to plague him. He was 

(13) Virg, Georg, in the condition of a ſheep among wolves : his mild- 

liv. 2. ver. 496+ neſs had no eſtect in ſweetning the temper of others; it 

expoſed him to all kinds of reproaches, and deprived 

(*4) in remark him of the means of anſwering fools according to their 

of folly. The only advantage which it procured him 

was that it made him look upon death without terrour, 

(+) . 1. En2r- as he conſidered it as a ſanctuary from the Odium theo- 

rat. Evangel. pag. logicum and the infidos agitans dijcordia fratres (53). 

1 I thall give ſome account below (54) of the ſlavery in 

(55) Melch. A- Which he paſſed his life. He tells us in one of his 

Gam. in Vit. works, that he had filled the profeſſor's chair forty years 

Joel. pig. 357» Without ever being ſure that he ſhould not be degraded 

(56) Melch. A- from it before a week expired. Publice non dubitavit 

ts Maffirmare (+), ego jam ſum hic, Dei beneficio, quadra- 

ginta annos : & nunquam potui dicere aut certus t me 
per unam ſeptimanam manſurum eſſe (55). 

II] He.. . had two ſons and two daughters.) | 

(57) N have not met with any account of his two ſons; but I 

pac. 206, know that Ax xx his eldeſt daughter was married to 

George Sabinus, one of the belt Poets of his age. He 

(58) ldem, ibid married her at Wittemberg upon the 16th of Novem- 

. ber 1536 (56), when ſhe was but fourteen. Her hus- 

300 Mc band carried her, in the year 1543, (57) into Pruſſia 

uM ya . 7 to Melanchthon's great ref. Ther? * frequent 

b. pag. 223. miſunderſtandings betwixt the father and ſon in law, 

8 becauſe the latter, full of ambition, wanted to raiſe 

Vis Allan. %. himſelf to high offices in the ſtate, and did not ac- 

pig. 208, commadate himſelf to the humility of Melanchthon, 

61) 6% who confined his views to literary offices, and did not 

he wrote, Ca, fatigue himſelf for the promotion of his children (58). 

Anne underſtood Latin very well, and was extreamly 


dam. in Vit 
Pbileſepb. page 
227, 


Mech Adam. handſome (59) : her father loved her tenderly (60) ; 
„ bag: judge of the chagrin which it gave him when ſhe 


left him in the ycar 1543 (61), and afterwards when ſhe 
(62) 1dem, ibid. died at Koningsberg in the year 1547, (62): from all 


Vol. VII. 


num. 34. 


Adam. in ejus 


this you may gather that he was not happy either in 
his public or private capacity. Narrationem talium ideo 
nequaquam omittendam dus... . ut hujuſmodi quaſi 
vulneribus inſpectis quam miſera interdum wita fit mag- 
norum wvirorum intelligatur ; cum ad onera Reipublice 
pondus etiam domeſtici doloris adjicttur. i. e. © I rec- 
Kon a detail of ſuch particulars ought not to be omit- 
% ted, becauſe . . . . a view of ſuch diſtreſſes makes 
us ſenſible what a miſerable life great men ſome- 
times lead; when beſides the burden of their pub- 
lick cares, they are likewiſe oppreſſed with a weight 


„of domeſlick forrows (63). His other daughter was (63) Camerar. ia 


married in the year 1550 to Gaſpar Peucer, an able = Melanchth, 

Phyſician, and a perſon who was greatly haraſſed with 1 

perſecution (64). If you ſhould queſtion whether Me- (64) Melch- A- 

lanchthon was a tender father, I would beg you to _ OI 

conſider how a French-man one day found him with a 1 ker · 

book in one hand and rocking a child with the other. 

Melanchthon obſerving his ſurpriſe at the ſight, made 

him ſuch a pious diſcourſe upon the duties of parents, 

and the ſtate of grace in which infants were with God, 

that the ſtranger went away much more learned than 

he came (65). (65) Melch. A- 
I muſt not omit one reflection here. It is a great 42m: in Yitis 

advantage to ſtudious men to be void of ambition and 0 f 

avarice: this ſaves them a great deal of time, a great 2 

many meanneſſes and diſquiets. But in order to en- 

joy the advantages of this happy diſpoſition, it is not 

enough that they poſſeſs it themſelves, but their kin- 

dred ioo mult be of the ſame turn; for a wife, a ſon- in- 

law, a fon, or any other near relation, who wants to 

be rich, or advance himſelf to high ſtations, will 

not allow the man of letters to enjoy his repoſe ; they 

teaze him to ſollicite, to intrigue, and make his court, 

and if he refuſes it, they murmur, and fall a quarrel- 

ling with him. Melanchthon and his fon-in-law are 

an inſtance of this. Inter ſocerum ac generum non qui- 

dem odium aut fimulias, ſed alienatio tamen quedam & 

prope diffidium ortum fuit. . . . Fans autem erat omnium, 

quod Sabinus ſocero nimia cupiditate illuſtris fortune vi- 

debatur ardere. lle autem non tantum adjuvari & 


quaſi promoveri ſe ab ipſo quantum optabat & poſſe arbi- 


trabatur, egre ferebat (66). i. e. There aroſe be- (66) Camerar. in 


« twixt the father and ſon-in-law a kind of miſunder- ita Melanchth, 
« ſtanding, which approached to diſcord, though it 548 *97* 
«« did not come the length of hatred or private malice 
« _ the whole occaſion of it was, that Melanch- 
« thon thought his ſon-in-law had too violent a paſſion 
© to raiſe his fortune. And on the other hand, the 
latter was diſobliged that his father-in-law did not 
„ make him all the aſſiſtance towards his promotion, 
« which he wiſhed and believed lay in his power.” 
We may conclude from this, that it is a difficult matter 
to live happy in this miſerable world; fince in order 
to a happy life it is neceſſary, that we not only regu- 
late our own paſſions, but that thoſe of our relations 
be likewiſe under proper ſubjection. 
[1] 1 hall make ſome reflections upon the propenſity to 
Pyrrhoniſm with which he is charged.) He ſeemed 
« as if he had been educated in Pyrrho's ſchool ; for 
« his mind was eternally beſieged with a thouſand (67) Florimond 


« doubts, leſt, as he ſaid, he ſhould fall into miſtakes. de Remond, Hf. 


There was a E tumult of irreſolution in 4 Hereſie, lib. 
7) 


« his writings ( * 


quotes ſome inſtances of what he had advanced, _ : 


6Q 
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FEneid. lib, I, 
ver. $38, 


(69) Ter Alelpb. 
Act. 5 Scen . 4+ 
initio. 


(70) Conſult the 


paſſages quoted 


MEL 


he does not quote one but what had been obſerved by 


an infinite number of writers. See in the laſt place 
the Biſhop of Meaux in his hiſtory of variations. I 
believe this affair is magnified ; but I believe at the 
ſame time that Melanchthon was by no means free of 
doubts, and that there were abundance of ſubjects 
upon which he durſt not pronounce hit is ſo, and at 
cannot be otherwiſe. He was of a ſweet peaceful dil- 
poſition, had a great deal of wit, had read much, 
and his knowledge was very extenſive. The combina- 
tion of ſuch qualities, natural and acquired, is or- 
dinarily a foundation for difidence. A great genius, 
ſupported with much learning, does not find that 
error lies all upon one fide of the I } a perſon 
of ſuch parts and accompliſhments diſcovers ſomething 
ſtrong and ſomething weak in each party ; he compre- 
hends whatever is moſt plauſible in the objections of 
his adverſaries, and every thing in his own proofs that 
will not bear a ſtrict examination; this is the cafe, up- 
on the ſuppoſition that he is not of a hot complection; 
for if he is much inclined to be cholerick, he is ſo 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of his own party, that 
his knowledge is of no further uſe to him. He not 
only perſuades himſelf that he is in the right; but he 
conceives ſuch a particular tenderneſs for his own 
ſentiments, as inſpires him with a violent hatred for 
the docttine which contradicts them. From a hatred 
of opinions he ſoon proceeds to that of perſons, he 
aſpires to the victory, he chafes and torments himſelf 
to procure it ; he flies into a paſſion with thoſe who 
repreſent to him, that he ought not to have recourſe 
to expedients of human politicks, in order to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the divine truths. He can bear 
with as little patience, to be told that his doctrines 
are by no means certain and evident, and that the op- 
poſite party can produce good arguments in their fa- 
vour. In this diſpoſition of mind, he examines 
things to no other purpoſe than to fortify himſelf ſtill 
the more in the belief of the doctrines which he has 
embraced, and he is ſure to find abundance of ſolidity 
in his own arguments; for there is no mirrour ſo flat- 
tering as prejudice: it is a paint which beautifies the 
moſt ugly faces ; it doe: the ſame offices to a doctrine 
which the Venus of the Roman Poet did her ſon. 


Reſtitit AEneas, claraque in luce refulfit : 

Os humeraſque Deo fimilis : namque ipſa decoram 
Ce/ariem nato genitrix, lumenque juwentæ 
Purpureum, & latos oculis aiarat honores. 
Duale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum, Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro (68). 


Melanchthon, as he was not of this complection, could 
not be ſo obſtinate in his opinions. He remained in a 
cool temper of mind, which allowed his genius to 
canvaſs both ſides of a queſtion impartially; and as 
he loved peace, and deplored the tumults which had 
been raiſed by ſchiſm, he was the more diſpoſed to judge 
favourably of ſeveral doctrines, which the men of hot 
tempers made uſe of as a foundation for ruptures, and 
which he would have wiſhed had been tolerated, in order 
to facilitate a compolition, His modeſty and experi- 
ence rendered him ſomewhat diffident. He was per- 
ſuaded that his lights might admit of daily Improve- 
ment: he called to mind that he had met with ſeveral 
faults to correct in his own writings. He believed 
them to be well tiniſhed when he firſt publiſhed them: 
time taught him to withdraw his approbation, and to 
apply to himſelf a fine paſſage in Terence. 


Nunquam ita quiſquam bene ſubducta ratione ad vitam 
futt. | 

Quin res, etas, uſus, ſemper aliquid apportet noui, 

Aliquid moneat : ut illa, que te ſcire credas neſcias, 

Et que tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. 

Lud mihi evenit nunc (69). 


He could not aſſure himſelf that time would not inſtru 
him yet better. You ſee for what reaſons it was that 
he never ventured to be deciſive. He lived among a 
ſect of people who to him appeared paſſionate, and 


by the Biſhop of too eager to mix the arts of human policy, and the 


Meaux in his 


authority of the ſecular arm, with the affairs of the 


Hiſtory of Varia- Church. His tender conſcience made him afraid that 


tions, liv. z. num. 
443 liv. 4- num» 


2 ; liv. 3. num. 


33s 


this might be a mark of Reprobation (70). You will 
aſk why he continued of that party, fince he was not 


politively certain that it was 'the cauſe of God ? To 


what party, may one reply, would you have had him 
attach himſelf ? Had not he met with a great many 


more condemnable things, more fury, more oppreſſion 
of conſcience, in the Roman-Catholick Communion ? 
Do you imagine he had not thoroughly conſidered all 
the inconveniencies, when he began to think of Pa- 
leſtine as a retreat, in caſe his enemies ſhould oblige him 
to leave his country ? Non frangor animo, propter crude- 
liſimam vocem meorum hoſtium, qui dixerunt, ſe mihi 
non relifuros efſe veſligium pedis in Germania. Com- 
mendo autem me Filio Dei. Si folus expellar : decrevi 
Palaſtinam adire, & in illis Hieronymi latebris, in in- 
vocatione Filii Dei, & teſtimonia perſpicua de doctrina 


ſcribere, & in norte Deo animam commendare (71). (77) Melanchth, 
i. e. I am not diſcouraged for all the cruel threats 2% Melch. A- 


of my enemies, who have ſaid that they would not 
leave me the leaſt footing in Germany. I recom- 
„ mend myſelf to the ſon of God. If I am baniſhed 
* alone, I am reſolved to go to Paleſtine, and in the 
ſecret cells of Jerome, invoking the ſon of God, to 


«6 


* from this world to commend my ſoul to God.” 
Compare this with the deſign which Abelard had to 
retire among the Infidels (72). 
Let us in this place admire one particular Charac- 
teriſtic of the fate of man: His virtues are ſubject to 
conſequences in ſome meaſure vicious ; they have their 
inconveniencies. His bad qualities on the contrary pro- 
duce good effects on ſeveral occafions. Modeſty, mo- 
deration, and the love of peace, form ſuch a fund of 
equity in the men of the greateſt knowledge, as ren- 
ders them in ſome meaſure lukewarm and irreſolute. 
On the other hand, pride and paſſion form ſuch obſti- 
nate prejudices in the mind of a learned man, that he 
does not feel the leaſt doubt, and there is nothing but 
what he attempts and ſupports for the advancement 
and intereſt of his opinions. If by good luck he hap- 
pens to be upon the hde of truth, what great ſervices 
he does her ? They are much more conſiderable than 
they would be, if he was of a more reaſonable turn of 
mind. The chains of prejudice, or if you pleaſe the 
weights of the paſſions, attach the mind more ſtrongly 
to the truth than the charms of knowledge do. Ob- 
ſerve that I here ſpeak excluſive of the good effects of 
grace, both upon too phlegmatick and too cholericl: 
temperaments. I conſider the affair merely in a philo- 
ſophical light: and under that view, it is certain, that 
as to what concerns the intereſts of a ſect, a poſitive 
fiery man is preferable to a man of cool judgment : 
and if the founder of any ſcheme wiſhes that his diſ- 
ciples may labour with ſucceſs in ſpreading and pro- 
pagating his doctrines, he ought to wiſh them to be of 
a temper not to yield one inch of ground, and to eſ- 
pouſe for life the firſt party which they embrace. If 
they made their choice before they were capable of 
well pondering the reaſons pro and cor, ſo much the 
better; they will only be the leſs liable to doubts for 
the time to come; and the fewer doubts they have, 
the more bigotted and zealous will they be : whereas 
they who propoſe to improve their knowledge from 
day to day, do not think themſelves obliged to be ſo 
very zealous ; for they conſider with themſelves that 
what they think true to day, may afterwards appear 
leſs probable in their eyes than the things that they 
do not juſt now believe. Cicero has drawn theſe two 
different characters very well, in ſpeaking of the Scep- 
ticks and Dogmatiſts. Negue noſtræ diſputationes quic- 
quam aliud agunt, niſi ut in utramgue partem dicendo, 
audiendo eliciant & tanguam exprimant aliquid, quod aut 
verum fit, aut id quam proxime accedat. Negue inter 
nos & eos qui ſeire je arbitrantur quicquam intereſt, nifl 
quod illi non dubitant, quin ea vera ſunt que defendunt : 
nos probabilia multa habemust, que ſequi facile, affir- 
mare wix foſſumus. Hoc autem liberiores & ſolutiores 
ſumus, quod integra nobis eft judicandi poteſtas, neque ut 
omnia que preſcripta & quaſi imperata fint, defenda- 
mus, neceſſitate ulla cogimur. Nam ceteri primum ante 
tenentur aſtricti, quam quid efſet optimum, judicare, po- 
tuerunt. Deinde infirmiſſimo tempore ætatis aut obſecutt 
amico cuidam, aut una alicujus quem primum audierunt, 
ratione capti, de rebus incognitis judicant, & ad quam- 
cungue ſunt diſciplinam quaſi tempeſlate delati, ad eam 
tanguam ad ſaxum adbæreſcunt. Nam quod dicunt, om- 


nino ſe credere ei, quem judicent fuiſſe ſapientem, proba- 
rem, fi id ipſum rudes & indocti judicare potuiſſent. 
Statuere enim quid fit ſapiens, vel maxime wvidetur eſe 

ſapientis. 
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(75) At the end 
of this remark. 
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Ep. ad Leon- 
bardum Eeerum, 
It is the 116th of 
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pag. m. 165, 


(77) Jo. Cara- 
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Pag. 42. of the 
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that fome accuſed him of an averſion to the Peripatetic Philoſophy [X. There was 


ſapientis. Sed ut potuerunt omnibus rebus auditis, cegni- 
tis etiam religuorum ſententiis judicaverunt, aut re ſemel 
audita ad unius ſe autoritatem contulerunt. Sed neſcia 
quomodo plerique errare malunt, eamgque ſententiam quam 
adamaverunt, pugnaciſſime defendere, quam fine pertina- 
cia quid conflantiſſime dicant _ (73). 1. . 
* Our diſputes tend to nothing elſe, but that, by ſpea- 
king and hearing the arguments on both ſides of 
«* the queſtion, we may be able to ſtrike, or as it were 
to wring out the truth, or ſomething that approaches 
it as near as poſſible. And all the difference be- 
tween the Dogmatiſis and us, is that they have no 
doubt about the truth of thoſe doctrines which they 
defend ; whereas with us there are many things 
«« which we believe as probable, though we dare not 
* affirm them to be true. In this reſpe& we are more 
free and unconfined than they, that our liberty of 
« judging is unviolated, and that no neceſſity obliges 
« us to defend all the principles that are preſcribed to 
us or in a manner enjoined us. For the followers 
« of the other ſect are firſt laid under engagements, 
before they can be able to judge of the validity 
of any doctrine. And then, at an age when the 
judgment is yet very weak, they yield themlelves up 
cither to the authority of ſome friend, or the rea- 
ſoning of one whom they happen to hear firſt, 
thus judging of things which they know nothing 
* about: and whatever doctrine the tempeſt throws 
„them upon they flick to it, as a ſhip does that has 
foundered upon a rock ; for as to their maxim of 
taking things upon the credit of the perſon whom 
* they believe to be a true Philoſopher, I ſhould ap- 
prove of it, if the illiterate and ignorant were com- 
petent Judges who is ſo. For to determine what is 
** true good-fenſe, ſeems to be the province only of a 
man of wiſdom. But people either judge, as they 


ſaid pro and con, and known the opinions of others, 
or at the firſt hearing an account of a ſyſtem, reſign 
themſelves to the authority of the perſon who teaches 
„it. Bat, I know not how it happens, moſt peo- 
«© ple rather chooſe to continue in the wrong, and 
ſtiffly to maintain their beloved opinion, than to lay 
aſide their obſtinate prejudices, and ſearch after ſuch 
principles as they may ſtedfaſtly adhere to.” 

LX] Jt is without any juſt grounds that ſome have 
accuſed him of an averſion to the Peripatetic Philoſophy. ] 
1 have elſewhere (74) quoted F. Rapin, who has put 
Melanchthon into the catalogue of modern heretics, 
who have declaimed againſt Ariſtole and his Philoſo- 
phy. This accuſation is by no means well grounded, 
I ſhall ſhew it below (75) ; and there would need no 
more to refute it than to quote here what Melanchthon 
wrote to the Chancellor of Bavaria in the year 1535. 
Vers judicas plurimum intereſſe Reipublice ut Ariſtoteles 
conſeruetur, © extet in ſcholis, ac verſetur in manibus 
diſcentium. Nam profecto fine hoc autore, non ſolum 
non retineri pura philoſaphia, ſed ne quidem juſta docendi 
aut diſcendi ratio ulla poterit (76). 1. e. You judge 
right, that it is of great importance to the public, 
* that Ariſtotle be preſerved, and that he be ſtudied in 
„ the Schools. For without this author it were im- 
potlible either to retain ſound Philoſophy, or even 
any juſt method of teaching or ſtudying.” Of all 
the parts of Philoſophy, the School-Logic was the 
leaſt agreeable to the retormers ; for they conſidered it 
as a ſource of vain ſubtleties, upon which the youth 
were obliged to loſe ſo much time, and which at the 
lame time corrupted Divinity. Melanchthon how- 
ever declared in favour of Logic. His teſtimony has 
been quoted by Caramuel, in the liſt which he has 
given of ſome Proteltant Divines, who have recommended 
the ſtudy of this branch of Philolophy. He expreſſes 
himſelf as follows, Philippus Melanchthon, lays he (77), 
Lutheri diſcipulus fuit, & tametſi Magiſter parvi Logi- 
cam penderet, ipſe maximi eam fecit, & inter alia in 
preafatione Erotem. Dialect. bac ſcripſit. Hos & ad- 
hortor, & propter gloriam Dei, ac propter Eccleſia ſa- 
lutem obteſtor, ne Dialecticen negligant, nec applau- 
dant inſulſis ſermonibus eorum, qui vituperant eam & 
Eccleſiæ inutilem eſſe, &c. imo Dialectica opus eſt non 
ſolum ut doctrina lucem habeat, ſed etiam ut ſit con- 
cordiæ vinculum. i. e. Melanchihon was a diſciple 
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reaſonably may, after they have heard all that is 


infinitely 


« of Luther's, and though the maſter deſpiſed Logic, the 
«« ſcholar efleemed it highly, as appears among, other 
e* paſſages in his works, from the fullowing one in his 
% Preface to the Erotem Dialect. I exhort and con- 
jure them, for the glory of God and the good of the 
“Church, not to neglect the ſtudy of Logic, and to 
beware of aſſenting to the abſurd opinion of thoſe 
«« who deſpiſe it, and ſay it is of no uſe to the Church, 
„ Kc. So far from that, this ſcience is neceſſary not 
« only to illuſtrate the doQtines of the Church, but 
« likewiſe to maintain the bond of union.“ Gretſer 
the Jeſuit, in attacking Luther upon the averſion which 
he had diſcovered to the Arilloteleian Philoſophy, op- 

ſes Melanchthon to him, and quotes a very long pa 
age from this diſciple of Luther's, which he intro- (78) Jacobus 
duces thus. A quo, ſays he (78), hanc Apologiam mutu- Gretler. [naugur, 
abimur, niſi ab illo, cui Lutherus plurimum tribuere jo- _ pag» 60, 
lebat : quique ea, gue olim in Ariſſetelem conjecerat, ma- is 
ledicta laudibus poſtea diſpunxit? Is oft Melanchthon, qui (*) Melanchth, 
in oratione de 2 (*) a Flocco quodam Norimbergenſi tom. 3. Decla- 
recitata bis verbis Logicam Ariſtotelicam advcrſus Lu- 
theri criminationes nobis dat defenſam. Nunc quædam 
de genere Philoſophiæ addam, cur Ariſtotelicum maxi- 
me nobis in Eccleſia uſui eſſe arbitremur. Conſtare 
arbitror inter omnes, maximè nobis in Eccleſia opus 
eſſe Dialectica, quæ methodos rectè informat, quæ dex- 
tre definit, juſtè partitur, aptè connectit, judicat, & di- 
vellit monſtroſas connexiones. Hanc artem qui non 
norunt lacerant materias explicandas, ut catuli pannicu- 
los. Libet enim uti Platonis ſimilitudine. Vere eam 
Plato laudibus effert, inquiens igniculum eſſe, quem 
Prometheus è cælo attulerit, ut in mentibus hominum 
lumen accenderet ad rectè judicandum. Sed artis præ- 
cepta nuſquam tradit. Carere igitur Ariſtotelis monu- 
mentis non poſſumus. Stoica non extant, & apparet 
intricatos Labyrinthos, & corruptelas artis fuiſſe, non 
ſimplicem diſſerendi viam, utilem explicationi magna- 
rum rerum. Hæc Philippus pro Ariſtotelis Logica contra 
Lutheri amentiam. 1. e. From whom ſhall we bor- 
row this apology, but from one who was greatly in 
© [uther's eſteem, and who afterwards ſubſtituted 
« the praiſes of Ariſtotle, in the room of thoſe re- 
«« proaches which he had formerly thrown out againſt 
„ him? I mean Melanchthon, who in his oration con- 
« cerning Ariſtotle, as recited by one Floccus of No- 
e rimberg, defends the Logic of Ariſtotle againſt the 
„ accuſations of Luther, in the following terms. 7 
„all now add ſomething concerning the different kind: 
« of Philoſophy, and account why 1 am of opinion, that 
« the Peripatetic is of the greateſt uſe in the Church. 
« [ believe all are agreed, that in the Church there 
« 7s great need of Logic : as by this ſcience wwe are taught 
4% to lay down regular methods in cur diſcourſes, to de- 
« fine dextrouſly, to divide juſtly, to connect properly, 10 
e perceive and ſeparate monſtrous connections of ideas. 
„ They who are ignorant of this art mangle whatever 
« ſubjef they take in hand to explain, as puppies tear 
e cloaths, for 1 chooſe to make uſe of this ſimile after 
« Plato, That Philoſopher makes a high encomium upon 
« this ſcience ; he call it the fire which Prometheus ſtole 
« from heaven, that be might light up a flame in the 
* human breaſ! to direct its judgment. But he no where 
& delivers the precepts of the art: jo that we could not 
e avant the monuments which Ariflotle has left us. The 
„ avorks upon the art of reaſoning are loft ; beſides they 
« ſeem to have been an intricate labyrinth, and a corrup- 
% tion of the art, inſtead of a ſimple method of arguing, 
« fo fit for explaining important ſubjefts. Thus far 
„Melanchthon in defence of Ariſtotle's Logic againſt 
«*« the abſurd objections of Luther.“ The ſequel of this 
paſſage in Melanchthon, quoted by Gretſerus, contains 
high encomium upon the Phyſics andMorals of Ariſtotle. 

It is therefore unneceſſary to vindicate Melanchthon 
upon this point ; his own works do it ſufficiently ; but 
I muſt not paſs a miſtake in F. Rapin. This author 
ſpeaks of (79) a theſis maintained by Luther at Heidel- (79) Rapin, Re- 
berg, in the year 1518, in which he abuſed Ariſtotle, . ſur da Pbi- 
Luther, continues he, lets no opportunity flip, in his works, Vſepbie, page m. 
of railing at that Philoſopher : and in this he has been ** 
followed by Zuinglius, Peter Martyr, Zanchius, Me- 
lanchthon, and all thoſe who have attacked the dodrine 
of the Church of Rome. Which made Melchior Cans 
ſay, &c, All this, together with what he ſays im- 
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infinitely better reaſon to pretend that he did not believe the rea} preſence [L], nor that 


mediately before of the Anabaptiſts, is borrowed from 

Hornius's book, which he has quoted. Now the 

real words of that author are as follow : Jbique (Lu 

therus) pluribus Ariſtotelem exagitat. ZAwinglius etiam, 

P. Martyr, Zanchius, & alii excelſiſſimè florebant Phi- 

loſophie laudibus. Omnes tamen exſuperavit divinum 

Philippi Melanchthonis ingenium, qui ſcriptis ſuis totam 

Philoſophiam ita illuflravit, ut were author ejus & 5. 

talis in Germania inſlaurator dici poſſit. IAluſtrawit Dia- 

lecticam, Ethicam, Phyficam, & Mathematicas diſci- 

plinas: expurgavit fpinas Philoſophorum : id denique effe- 

(30) Georg. cit, ut Philoſophia mox florentiſſima efficeretur (80). 
Hornius, Hiſt. i. e. In that performance Luther ſays a great many 
Philsſoph. lib. 6. 4 ſevere things againſt Ariſtotle. But Zwinglius, P. 
cap. 9+ Peg. 315. 4 Martyr, 2 and others roſe to high reputa- 
* tion in Philoſophical learning. However, all the 

« reſt were exceeded by the divine genius of Philip 

« Melanchthon, whoſe writings diffuſed ſuch a light 

„ through all the bounds of Philoſophy, that he might 

« juſtly be ſtiled the author and the perſon decreed by 

fate as the reſtorer of Philoſophy in Germany. He 

«« recovered Logic, Ethics, Phyfics, and Mathematical 

learning from obſcurity ; he cleared the thorny paths 

*«« of the Philoſophers ; and in ſhort, by his means, 

«« Philoſophy in a little time aroſe to a flouriſhing 

„ ſtate.” The particle etiam coming immediately at- 

ter the account which this author gives of Luther's 

abuſing Ariſtotle, has made Rapin imagine that Zwin- 

glius and the reſt of the reformers mentioned in that 

ſſage, had uſed Ariſtotle with the ſame roughneſs ; 

ba it is eaſy to diſcover that Hornius was far from 

meaning any ſuch thing. The elogium which he 

makes upon Melanchthon might have extended yet 

further ; for that great man did not confine himſelf 

to illuſtrate all the parts of Philoſophy. There was no 

art or ſcience, to which he did not apply himſelf, in 

order to render them the more eaſily acquired by a free 

and familiar method of teaching. What ſhali we ſay 

then of thoſe who have had the aſſurance to give out 

that Melanchthon and Caroloſtadius decried all the 

ſciences, that they became artificers, and laid almoſt 

all the ſchools waſte, that there was nothing to be 

(81) The Jeſuit ſeen in them but cobwebs (81). It would be hard to 
Creſcl/tus 22 find many pro ſeſſors, who gave ſuch a number of lec- 
Morbof. eh Lip, tures as Melanchthon did, and to ſuch crouds of 
pag. 7, 8. hearers (82). He frequently gave three or four lec- 
tures a day (83) ; and we have reaſon to believe, that 

(32) See a Reply when he married his wife he interrupted his academi- 
which Sabinius ca] exerciſes only upon the nuptial day : this one may 


_ eg infer from the following diſtich. 


in remark | P 

— 22 A fludits hodie facit ocia grata Philippus, 
(33) Konig, Bib- Nec wobis Pauli dogmata ſacra leget. 
lioath. page 527, 
See below, quo- 


tation 83) This is the advertiſement which was that day given to 


his hearers (84). He was the chief ſupport of the 
(84) Mech. A- Univerſity of Wittemberg. Sua induſtria atgus eru- 
_ * —— ditione Wittembergicam Academiam præcipus ſuſtinuit: 
0 Ra Fe. fas nec paſſus et wel bellis civilibus, wel inteftinis odiis ſeſe 
ab ea abſirahi: binas, ternas, quaternas quotidie ſcholas 
babuit eaſque freqaentiſſimas : nullam autem horam wva- 
(85) Idem, in cuam a legende, ſcribendo, diſſerendo, conſulendo (85). 
Vitis Tbeclag. To be ingenuous, I mult here own, that Melanch- 
Page 355 thon at firſt diſcovered the traces of the impreſſions 
which he had received from Luther ; he run down 

Ariſtotle 3 but he ſoon changed his note, and perſiſted 

m recommending the Philoſophy of this founder of the 

Lyceum. Rapin therefore had no good grounds for 

the accuſations which I have mentioned in the begin- 

ing of this remark ; for we muſt not judge of a man 

by the ſentiments which he ſoon changes, but by thoſe 

in which he continues all the reſt of his life. Rapin 

might have learnt of F. Gretſer in what manner he 

ought to have talked upon this ſubject. See what 1 

have already quoted from that German Jeſuit, toge- 

) Philp, in ther with the paſlage which I am juſt going to quote 
Ape, pro Luth, from him. Quid ad nos, quid Ariſtoteles impurus homo 
in Ludo contra dicat ? vociferatur Philippus (*). Et in Locis anno 
Fariſtenſ. Chriſti 1523 Argentorati editis: (+) Ariſtotelis doctrina 
(+) Tit. de pec- eſt in univerſum gquædam libido rixandi, ut eum inter 
cato. paræneticæ philgſophiæ ſeriptores ne poſtremo quidem lo- 
co dignemur. Quid ad me guid ſenſerit ille rixator ? 

(I) Tit, de lege, inquit in iifdem Locis (4) Philippus. Quanquam poltea 


422 —— * 


therefore, &c.” 2. That he was of opinion a man 


grace 


Vertumnus iſte ſtylum vertit, & malediQa in bene- 

dicta convertit (86). i. e. What is it to us what (6) Jacth, 

* Ariſtotle ſays ? cries Melanchthon, And in his com- Gretfer gas, 

mon places publiſhed at Straſburg in the year 1523, © Pate 45. 

% he ſays, Ariſtotle's doftrine is throughout à certain 

*« paſſion for wrangling, ſo that I would nit honour him 

« even with the Imvueſt place among the writers of the 

« Parenetic Philoſophy. What is it to me what the 

„ opinion of ſuch à wrangler ii? But he altered his 

« note afterwards, and changes his reproaches againſt 

„ Ariſtotle into praiſes.” See the margin (87). (87) This is con 
[L] There was reaſon to pretend that he did not be- - tones by the 

lieve the Real Preſence.) Peucer was heard to ſay (88), ; F. vec 

1, that Melanchthon his father-in-law, upon reading Epiſt. ad Fav 

Oecolampadius's dialogue de Cara Domini, abandoned G, Ii 

the doctrine of the oral manducation, and that after- „i, pag m. 

ward he triumphed by the argument of the authority 3, 3 1 

of the Fathers. Patribus dotrina Synuſiaſtarum fuit ig- —— E 

nota : Auguſtinus craſſiſimus fuit Swinglianus, ergo, & c. Schale, publicas # 

i. e. The doctrine of the Synuſiaſts was unknown to Nur hic dicit, 


r | PF auina ts Vantant [hol 
the Fathers. St. Auguſtine was a known Zwing'i-n, 2 = flor, 


4 1 wvitia corripantur, 
could not die for a more glorious caufe than the doc- K 


trine of the Euchariſt; and that he regretted that he (88) Abroham 
had not more courage to declare his opinion publicly. Scultetns, Mar- 
Ah utinam poſſem eſſe fortior in confeſſione iſtius cauſes, , APoget, 
& alibi efſem. Sed his moribus, his temporibus inter has eg. 30, Ge. 
homines fieri id non poteſt, & habes graves rationes mei 
confilii. Interim dico ſententiam meam ubi video opus eſſe. 
3. That in the year 1544, he freely declared his ſenti- 
ments to a Hungarian, who aſked his opinion concern- 
ing the Euchariſt; and that Luther and Pomeranus 
being informed of it, the latter one day in a ſermon ad- 
dreſſed the following apoſtrophe to his hearers: My be- 
lowed brethren, the Charch is in imminent danger; put up 
your prayers to the Almighty in behalf of fome great men, 
who are fallen into hereſy. 4. That Melanchthon find- 
ing himſelf aimed at here, could not contain his in- 
dignation, but went out of the Church in the view of 
the whole congregation ; that he told Cruciger what 
had happened; and that they both reſolved to retire 
from Wittemberg, and would have executed their de- 
ſign, if it had not been that Luther engaged, that the 
Court of Saxony ſhould not moleſt them upon that ac- 
count. 5. That Melanchthon had lived in a hard ſer- 
vitude at Wittemberg, and that he run a riſque three 
different times of being thrown into priſon (89). 6. (39) 4 Farr 
That he diſapproved of the Concordat made up in the 6 _—_— 
year 1536, and the timorouſneſs, which Bucer had %, Caen. 
ſhewn in yielding Luther too much. Nec tacebat de abrah. Sculte- 
concordia Wittembergica inter Lutherum & Bucerum an- tus, Narrat. A. 
no 1536 inita. Melanchthonem aiebat Bucerum ſzpe Pola. pag. 20. 
hortatum fuiſſe ne tantum Luthero largiretur, ſed Buce- 
rum fuiſſe timidum, circumſeptum ab inimicis. Reliquos 
etiam ſuperioris Germahie Theologos nimis fratto & de- 
miſſo anne fuiſſe. With ſuch ſtories did Beucer enter- 
tain Scultetus, who made him a viſit at Deſſau in the 
year 1589. | 

But if you want a certain proof of the veracity of 
Scultetus, you need only read the works of Peucer him- 
ſelf (90), and particularly that which was printed in (go) Such as the 
the year 1596, by the care of Quirinus Reuterus, with Hr * 
this title: Tractatus Hiſtoricus de clariſimi viri Philippi Kr res 
Melanchthonis Sententia de Controverfia Cane Domini, | is 
a D. Caſparo Peucero ante plures annos ſeriptus, fed jam cipuii diuinatio- 
primum ſeparatim boni publici ergo excuſus: Cum Ap- num genertbus, 
pendice ſelectarum Epiſlolarum & Judiciorum aliquot 
Philippi, aliorumque prefiantium Virorum de eadem ma- 
teria. i. e. A hiſtorical treatiſe concerning the opi- 
nion of the famous Melanchthon upon the contro- 
«« verſy of the Lord's Supper, written ſeveral years ſince | 
„ by Gaſpar Peucerus, but now firſt printed ſeparately (9) oo tne 4 
* for the good of the public, together with an appen- Gifts 5. 
« dix, containing ſome ſelect epiſtles and ſentiments of „,, pag. 
the ſame Melanchthon, and other great men upon 234. and in other 
the ſame ſubject.” Hoſpinian (91) fully proves that places, Contvit : 
Melanchthon diſabuſed himſelf of Lutheraniſm with re- alle ch. B1ibvp 


« Hit. des 
gard to the Real Preſence, though the fear of being op- — fg 


prelled ep him from declaring his mind openly. num. 39. 
That author has collected a great number of inſtances, | 
in which this fear appeared (92). The illuſtrious Me. (92) Ser partir; 
lanchthon, threatened with baniſhment, teſtified at laſt larly 1# 4” 
that he wiſhed for it, conſidering it as a kind of delive- 
S-:. rance 
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96) Pierre de 
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(8) $ee the arti- grace was irreſiſtible (5). St. Romuald the Mendicant affirms, that his body was 


burnt at Munich [MJ]. Which to me appears a moſt palpable miſtake. Varillas has 
publiſhed ſuch unaccountable lies [N], that it would be throwing away one's pains to refute 


rance (93). “ He could think of no other remedy 
*« for thoſe evils, than that o making his eſcape ; and 
« his ſon-in-law Peucer () tells us, that he had reſolved 
«© upon it. He wrote himſelf (), that Luther was ſo en- 
*« raged againſt him, upon account of a letter which he 
had received from Bucer, that he thought of nothing 
„but retiring for ever from his company. He lived in 
uch conſtraint with Luther, and the chief perſons of 
* his parity, and they fo loaded him with trouble and 
*« inquietude, that he wrote, (for that was all he could 
«+ do) to his friend Camerarius in the following terms. 
«© am, ſays he (), in the ſame ſervitude, as if 1 
« were confined in the cave of the Cyclops ; for I cannot 
% diſguiſe my ſentiments from you, and J often think of 


„ mating my e/cave. Luther was not the only perſon 


« who uſed him 1mperiouſly : every one is at certain 
ce times maſter among thoſe, who have fled from law- 
„ful authority, and the man of the gieateſt modera- 
* tion is always the greateſt ſlave (94).” Obſerve that 
this paſſage in the Biſhop of Meaux takes no notice of 
the conſtraint, which Luther lay under with regard to 
the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. | 

[4] St. Romuald... affirms, that his body was 
burnt at Munich.) ** Philip Melanchthon, a native of 
«« Breſfle (95) in Germany, died at Wittemberg ſome- 
„ what turned of fixty three: he was Luther's inſepa- 
rable companion. He, as well as Luther, was ho- 
** nourably buried by the people of their communion : 
but ſome time afterwards ( the Roman Catholicks 
took up his body and burnt it, with great zeal at 
Munich: and as the fire reached the caſtle, ſo that 
1 the lions got looſe, not without great danger to the 
* inhabitants of the city, Mornai took occaſion from 
it to cry out, j Domini judicia. i. e. Juſt are 
*« the judgments of the Lord.” This is to be met with 
in a letter to Languet of Burgundy (96). Our ho- 
neſt Mendicant quotes no authority, and he marks the 
year 1597 : which is a plain demonſtration of his igno- 
rance ; for Languet died in the year 1581. 

[M Vurillas has publiſhed ſuch unaccountable lies.] 
« The account of Melanchthon's death, which hap- 
«« pened, almoſt at the ſame time, when he was ſixty 
„ three years and three odd days old, was no leſs 
* variouſly related (97). . . . + His mother, who 
% waited upon him at the article of death, having 
* conjured him to tell her which ſcheme of Religion 
% was the beſt, he anſwered that the new was indeed 
„ the moſt plauſible, but the Roman Catholick was 
the moſt certain. But what was the moſt ſurprizing 
« in him was, that for all his inconſtancy in matters 
of Religion he diſcovered a great deal of ſteadineſs 
under adverſity. He had employed his whole life 
in ſtudy, and he ſeemed not tobe capable of other 
* Jabours. He maintained himſelf with his wife and 
* ſeveral daughters which he had (98), upon the falary 
© which he received, in quality of proteffor of divi- 
* nity at Wittemberg, from John Frederick the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. That ſalary was but juſt barely ſuf- 
«*« ficient for the maintenance of the family of Melanch- 
„ thon, who receiving it punctually in quarterly pay - 
* ments, did not give himſelf much trouble or anxiety 
about the future, becauſe he ſuppoſed that this ſource 
Would never dry up. However, it happened, as we 
have ſeen in the 16th book of this hiſtory, that the 
«« EleRor loſt his dominions together with his liberty, 
* and Melanchthon's ſalary was withheld. All the 
«© moveables which he had were of ſo little value, 
that they did not ſupport him long; and in a few 
* months he found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to the purſes of his friends, among 
«© whom there was not one who had not ſuffered con- 
«« fiderably from the general revolution in Saxony. 
„ Both the one and the other of thoſe two extremities 
were alike inſupportable to him, and he choſe ra- 
* ther to earn his livelihood with the ſweat of his 
„ brows, by taking to a proſeſſion of a very different 
«© nature from his own. He hired himſelf to a brewer 
« of beer, and drudged for three whole years in the 
* brewery, till ſuch time as Duke Maurice was put 
into poſſeſſion of Saxony, and re-eſtabliſhed the 


Vol. VII. 


them. 


« Univerſity of Wittemberg, and Melanchthon's fa- 

% lary (99}.” Now you muſt obſerve that Melanch- (99) Vari!las, 
thon's mother died in tho year 1529 ; how then could % 4" Herefie, 
ſhe aſk queſtions in the year 1560? See what I have 5 5: 000 nt 
{aid againſt Florimond de Remond in remark [A] Duch tea. 
(99*), I ſhall not dally time away in proving that he 

never hired himſelf to a Brewer: it is a fable whoſe (99*) Quotati- 
falſhood appears by only inſpecting the courſe of this“ 297 
learned perſon's life. I muſt obſerve by the by, that 

they are greatly miſtaken who aſſert that in the year 

1524 Luther brought Melanchthon out of a Baker's 

ſhop (ioo), <vhere he had bound himſelf apprentice to (too) Florimond 


begin to earn his bread (101) with the ſweat of his de Remond, Hf, 
brows. de Hergſie Tier 


That I might ſhew the miſtakes of Varillas in one x POD 
view, I have referred to this place the account which 
he has given of the dci:ga ot Francis the firſt with re- (101) 164d. ib 2, 
gard to Melanchthon. He pretends that the ſiſten Pg. 126. 
(102) and the miſtreſs (103) of that Prince ſet all their 102) Margaret, 
wits to work in order to introduce the reformed Reli- Queen of Na- 
gion into the kingdom (104) : and that having been va're- 
unſucceſsful in puſhing the attempt iounded upon a (104) The Dut- 
ſermon of the curate of St. Euſtachus, they made uſe chef of Etampes. 
of another contrivance, which was to perſuade the 
King to engage the Proteſtants of Germany in his {104) Varillas, 
ſide ; which would be of great advantage to him in , de “ Herr/ie, 
helping him to refiſt the too great power of Charles V. © 3: 1b: 1%. 
they repreſented to him therefore, that nothing would Oy 00S 
more readily engage them, than to ſhew a great incli- 
nation to confer with Melanchthon (105). The firſt (105) Ibid. pag, 
itep which that Prince took was the order which he 37,319. 
gave to Langey, who had procured an acquaintance 
* with that Divine in Saxony, to ſift him whether 
„he was in the humour to change his Profeſſorſhip of 
„Divinity in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, which 
* brought him in no more than two hundred crowns 
«« a year, for the chair of the King's Profeſſor at Paris 
„% with a yearly ſalary of twelve thouſand crowns (106). (tes) Ihid. pag. 
% His ſecond ſiep was to charge Langey, to ule his beit 321. 
« endeavours at the Court of Saxony 79 obtain the leave 
« which Melanchthin defired, together with a letter for 
« that famous Divine, ſigned with the King's own 
„hand. The EleQor of Saxony no ſooner underſtood 
„that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty demanded Melanch- 
„ thon of him; than he imagined that there needed 
* no more than that to eſtabliſh Lutheraniſm in France: 
* , , . He did not heſitate a moment upon the de- 
„ mand which was made him, and not ſatisfied mere- 
% ly to yield up a man, whom he thought he till flood 
«« in great need of, he adviſed him to go with all poſ- 
«« fible diſpatch. But Luther, who could not diſpenſe 
„ with Melanchthon's pretence, detained him for a 
long time, under preſence to aſſiſt him in planning, 
«« or to ſpeak more properly in poliſhing his laſt work 
* againſt the Anabaptitts (107).” Melanchthon wrote (107) Ibid. pag. 
the French King a civil anſwer, concluding it“ with an 322. 
* excule for himſelf, why he had not taken his jour- (108) Ibid. pig. 
« ney the moment that the Elector his maſter had 32 3. 
„given him leave (108).” The Cardinal de Tourmon 
had the courage to oppole this plot of the Queen of 
Navarre's, and the Ducheſs d'Etampes's (109). ** He (199) Ibid, pag. 
* made a ſpeech to Francis I's reliſh ; but the vir- 324. 
e tue which that Prince aſtected the molt was that of 
«« keeping his word, and he ſuppoſed it would appear 
«« the more ſtrange, that he had broke it with regard 
«© to Melanchthon, that that Divine had not of his 
„ own accord offered to come to Paris, and had not 
© conſented to it till after a very honourable invitation. 
„So that the Cardinal had nothing to hope from his 
% hardy attempt, and in all probability the King's 
«« indifference would have continued longer, if the 
„ Lutherans themſelves, who had artfully inſpired him 
«« with a paſhon to ſee Melanchthon, had not cured 
© him of it by a piece of inſolence, which entirely loſt 
« them his favour (110), They had already poſted up (r14) Ibid. pag. 
placards at the door of his cabinet, which had highly pro- 325. 
voked him; but he was a great deal more exaſperated 
by the printed libels which they placed in the caſket which 
held the linnen belonging to the King's table, by the means 
of Ferret, his Apothecary's ſervant. They vere ſuſpected 
fo 
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them. The rage of calumny, which Melanchthon ſuffered during his life, perſecuted 
(cc) See Mech. him even after his death (cc). It is aſtoniſhing that he ſhould have found leiſure from ſo 
Phiblpk, = much buſineſs to write ſo many books as he did, Their number 1s prodigious ; a chro- 
357; 3533 ond nological catalogue of them was publiſhed in the year 1582 (ad). As he found that his 
Clronel. ad'am, works, tho? he had not given them the laſt poliſhing, but had even publiſhed them very («) S Mets, 
7560, kes. m. incorrect, were however uſeful to the young Students, he choſe rather to print a great - "8 vie, pag. 
85 number, than to finiſh only a few (ce). This was preferring the advantage of Others to 
(44) By Mat. his own glory. There is likewile reaſon to believe, that the happy genius which nature (#/S Eraſmus, 
Mt Ako is had beſtowed upon him, inſpired him with a certain confidence, that his productions convening 
Vis Tiobgo- would be eſteemed without the help of the file (F). The hypercritic Julius Czfar Scaliger (2) Ju. ce 


kes 347* liked his Latin verſes (gg). He lometimes pretixed a counterfeit name to his books [O]. TD . 
— a 


to have been <wrate by Farel . . . The reading of thoſs It is therefore probable that Francis never had any oc- 
libels put the finiſhing ftroke to the deſign which the Car- caſion to countermand him. 10. It is very certain 


dinal de Tournon had begun, and Melanchthon wvas coun- 
termanded. There was a ſearch made after the diſper- 
fers of libels, and a very ſevere edit was publiſhed, 
evhich the Cardinal Chancellor Duprat had drawn up 
againſt the Lutherans. Upon the 29th of Fanuary 1535 
there wwas a ſolemn proceſſion, at which the King aſſiſt- 
ed a foot, with his head bare, and a wax taper in his 

(111) Ibid. pag hand (111). 

326. There are a great many untruths in this relation. 


that the placards did not provoke him to it; for they 
were poſted up in November 1534. The King pu- 
niſhed that piece of inſolence, and expiated that outrage 
upon the holy Sacrament in the January following, 
and he wrote to Melanchthon five months afterwards. 
One cannot be ſufficiently amazed at Varillas's negli. 

ence, He has extracted the ſubſtance of the French 
Linge letter to Melanchthon: he might ſurely have 
obſerved that it was dated June the 28th 1535. He 


In the firſt place, | wou'd deltre ſome proof before I has told us (121) that the proceſſion in expiation of (122) Varillas, 
(112) Florimond believed upon the authority of Varillas (112), that the the placards was made upon the zↄth of January #4 "He, 
de Remond gives Dutcheſs d'Etampes, among other plots in favour of 1535 (122) ; and yet he aſſerts that the occaſion of © * 22 
N +. the Proteſtants, had any hand in this of bringing Me- the proceſſion was at the ſame time the cauſe that the 9 8 
of his 5th danke; lanchthon into France, and offering him a King's pro- German Divine was countermanded. (122) Note that 
but this authority feſſorſhip. 2. It appears by the King's letter to Me. If he had complained that his hiſtory of hereſy was this is by beyin- 
requires ſtill an- Janchthon, that that gentleman's name who carried it taken for a Romance, he would have had as little rea- Ky — * 
other to confirm was la Foſſe. So that the Sieur de Langei was not fon as Calprenede had, who took it very ill that his“ 
— the bearer. 3. The Elector of Saxony was ſo far from Caſſandra and Cleopatra were not conſidered as hiſto- 
believing that Melanchthon's journey would eſtabliſh ries, as appears from the following paſſage (123). Nay (123) La Cil- 
Lutheraniſm in France, that one of the reaſons for I muft ſay to the honour of thoſe works, that the <vorld prenede, Preface 
which he refuſed his conſent to it, was that he judged has not done them juſtice in the name which they have be- to Pharamond. 


it would rather check than promote the progreſs of 
the Reformation. 'This appears by the originals of 
(113) See Sec- the letters which he wrote at that juncture. 4. (113). 
kendorf, Hf. He was ſo far from not heſitating a moment in grant- 
oy 3 ing Melanchthon his leave, and from exhorting him be- 
4 be * ſet out upon his journey with all poſſible ſpeed, 
that on the contrary he remained inflexible both to en- 
treaties of Melanchthon, thoſe of Luther, and the ſol- 
(114) Secken - licitations of the French Ambaſſador (114). He ex- 
dorf, ibid. pag cuſed himſelf to Francis the firſt in a letter dated the 


1 28th of Augult 1535 (115). The Ambaſſador to no 
(115) Ibid. pag. Purpole continued his ſollicitations till the following 
110. December (116). 5. Luther did not detain Melanch- 
(116) Ibid. thon a long time; for on the contrary he importuned 


the Court of Saxony with repeated inſtances to give him 
leave to go. Extant Lutheri ad Electorem liter d. 17 
Aug. date Tom. 6, fol. 491. in quibus repetitis & en- 
ixiſſimis precibus contendit ut Philippus ad tres menſes 
(117) Idem, ibid. 47mittatur (117). i. e. “ There is a letter of Luther's 
pag. 107. sto the Elector of Saxony dated Aug. 17, Vol. 6, fol. 
* 471, in which he ſollicites him with repeated and 
importunate entreaties to allow Melanchthon leave 
to go for three months.” 6. It is audacious to a 
ſhocking degree to preſume to ſay, that Melanchthon 
concluded his letter to the King, with an excuſe for his 
nat having taken his journey the moment that the Elector 
his maſter gave him leave. There was no ſuch thing 
in his letter, and he could not without lying have ſaid 
tnat his maſter had given him leave. 7. The time 
when the placards were poſted up, ought not to be 
diitinguiſhed from that in which the libels were placed 
in the caſket of Francis I. and beſides, if he mult needs 
(113) Florimond have made a diſtinction here, the libels ought to have 
de Remond, Hiſt. preceded the placards. In effect, Florimond de Re- 
de Herejie, lib» mond, whom Varillas has no other than paraphraſed, 


flowed upon them ( though perhaps they have been agree- 
ably enough received by the publick) and that inſtead of 
calling them Romances, ſuch as the Amadiſes, and the 
like, in which there is neither truth, nor probability, nor 
any regard to Geography or Chronology, they may be con- 
ſidered as hiſtories embelliſhed with a little invention, for 
which ornaments perhaps they loſe nothing of their beauty. 
In effect, I can juſtly ſay that not only there is nothing 
either in Caſſandra or Cleopatra, contrary to the truth, 
though there are ſome things beyond it ; but that there is 
not fo much as one particular, in which it is poſſyble to con- 
dict me of a lie, and which by all the circumſtances of 
the hiſtory 1 cannot maintain for a truth when I pleaſe. 
There are likewiſe a great many knowing people, who are 
of the ſame opinion about them, and who have conſidered 
me as one better acquainted with the fair: of the Court 
of Auguſtus, and that of Alexander, than they who have 
imply wrote their hiſtory. Here is a moſt notable Gaſ- 
connade for you; there are not many things in that au- 
thor's works more romantick than this ſame paſlage. 
And yet I dare repeat it, that Varillas could not make 
the like complaints much deal more juſtice. 'To 
conclude, it is a juſt cauſe of ſurprize that ſo many 
French writers ſhould commit the Sophiſm of à non 
cauſa pro cauſa, in ſpeaking of this affair of Melanch- 
thon. He pretended that the placards of the Prote- 
ſtants prevented his journey; and yet it is certain they 
were by accident the cauſe that he was invited into 
France. But however faulty theſe writers are, they 


are leſs ſo than the Jeſuite Sandæus (124), who has (124) Maximil- 
dared to call in queſtion what Thuanus ſays of Francis Sandeus, i * 
the firſt's writing to Melanchthon, &c. Conſult * cle Com 


that writer, and his unjuſt contempt for Melanch- 250. edit. Colon. 


nius, who has judiciouſly retuted the audaciouſneſs 


7+ ch. 5. page 659. ſuppoſes that the Hereticks did not poſt up thoſe pla- O] He ſometimes prefixed a counterfeit name to his 1 
(119) Varillas cards (118), till after they had diſtributed ſeveral books, books.] He called himſelf Dydimus Faventinus in the“ “ 
aſcribes this to . and conveyed their articles of Faith into the King's anſwer which he made in the year 1520 to an oration (125) Crenivs, 


the ſervant here claſet by the means of one Ferret his Apothecary's ſervant, which Thomas Rhadinus, a Dominican and profeſſor Animadv. Phile 


mentioned; fo 


if, Patt 
\has he hes not. OOP the little billets, which were placed in his caſket (119). of divinity at Rome, had publiſhed againſt Luther. bg: 1 Hiſt, Pat 


faithfully copies 3- The ſtrongeſt things which were ſaid againſt the You will find an abridgment of that anſwer in Secken- 
bis original. Mals and the Clergy, were by no means contained in dorf (126) ; but I would not have you, under pretence (126) Secken- 

the libels, but in the placards (120). 9. It would | . 
(120) Florimond have been impoſſible to prove that Francis I. counter - of the Schoolmen ; I would not have you imagine that ory —_— 
2 8 — manded Melanchthon: he ſtill inſiſted upon his coming was in the wrong to maintain that he did not diſap-“ 

"4 pr into France in the month of December 1535, after he prove of the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy. If we would 

OY had received the Elector of Saxony's letter, full of ex- perſectly know the true ſentiments of a writer, we 

cuſes for his not having given that Doctor leave to go. muſt not inſiſt upon what he ſays in an invective in 
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Cardinal Bembus deſired to be informed of three particulars, which deſerve to be taken 
notice of [P]. 


527 


(127) Placcius, anſwer to an inveRive: we muſt ſearch for them in lanchthon's own words, and they ſhew that he was 
& Pſeudiny**, his didactick writings, or his letters, or in general in not the author of that performance. Wheretore I 


18 7 4 ſuch of his works as are not at all wrote in the decla- may ſay that Melchior Adam has produced a teſtimony 
_—_ mma matory way. All the world knows how warm people againſt himſelf, which he thought a demonſtration of 


— lib. 2. grow, and how much they exaggerate, in an harangue, what he had affirmed. 

. 979- edit-2+ And after all, ſuppoſe one very ſeverely cenſures the Some pretend that Melanchthon ſometimes aſſumed 
(129) eite, dangerous trifles with which the ſchoolmen have bur- the name of Hippophilus Melangeus (136) ; for my (136) See Morert 
Audi. N 0 dened philoſophy, it does not follow that one con- part I have ſeen nothing of his under the diſguiſe of von the word 
get, tom. b. Pos demns the philoſophy of Ariſtotle. Placcius obſerv- that name: Melanchthon, and 


192+ , : - . , Baillet in his ! it | 

Crenivs, ing (127) that Hoornbeeck aſcribes to Melanchthon the DP] Cardinal Bembus defired to be informed of three T % Tu: 1,497 
(199) 1dv. Philo Greek verſion of the Augſburg confeſſion, which appear- particulars, which pling be taken — 77 Me Lade. Le 1 - | 
lg. © Hiller. ed under the name of Paul Dolſcius (128), was of opi- | 


— 
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. lanchthon wrote bim a letter in recommendation of ö 
ans 7 nion that the tranſlation of Eccleſiaſticus and the Pſalms George Sabinus, who was gone to ſee Italy (137). (137) NMelch. 
(1909.0 of Po- into Greek verſe was done by Melanchthon, though 'The Cardinal made great account of that recommen- 8 . N 
":canrus the name of Paul Dolſcius is prefixed to them. This dation; he was very civil to Sabinus, and invited him "DIG Mae | : 

 Lv+£nVv5. Who notion of Placcius's, which Teiſſier (129) and Crenius to dine with him. In the time of dinner he aſked i 
makes 22 (130) have adopted, is found to be falſe. Lyſerus (131) him a great many queſtions, and particularly theſe 
— this Dice eccleſiaſtical counſellor to the Duke of Hanover, has three: ¶ hat ſalary Melanchthon had? What number | 
tinary- proved that the Pſalms, Eccleſiaſtes, and Eccleſiaſticus of hearers? And what was his epinion concerning a | 
132) He was tranſlated into Greek verſe, and the Augſburg confeſ- future fate and the reſurrection? To the firſt queſtion 1 
Nector of th® ſion into Greek proſe, were really done by Paul Dol- Sabinus replied, that Melanchthon's ſalary was not above 1 
* . ſcius (132), whoſe name they bear. See his letter to three hundred Florins a year. Upon hearing which 
42 Crenius (133). I muſt take notice of an overſight in the Cardinal cried out, Ungrateful Germany to purchaſe 
bean, and laſt of Melchior Adam. He tells us that, in the year 1559, at fo low a price ſo many toils of ſo great a man! 
all Burgomaſter Melanchthon wrote a letter in Greek to the Patriarch The anſwer to the ſecond queſtion was, that Melanch- 


ö in the ſame City. of Conſtantinople, and ſent him at the ſame time a thon had uſually 1 5oo hearers. I cannot believe 


"A: 2 


eh. _ 
2 
— — —— — — — 
- 9 = 


He died ann. 


1589. copy of the Greek tranſlation of the Augſburg confeſ- 
(133) [t is tobe fion (134), which tranſlation, adds he, was done by 
found at the end Melanchthon, though it was publiſhed under the name 
of the 34 part of of Dolſcius. Immediately after this account he quotes 
2 the following paſſage : Mitto tibi inter pretationem Græ- 


it, replied the Cardinal; I do not know of an Uni- 
verſity in Europe, except that at Paris, in which one 
Profeſſor has ſo many ſcholars. Nevertheleſs, Me- 
lanchthon had frequently 2500 hearers. To the third 
queſtion Sabinus replied, that Melanchthon's works 


_ Meek. cam Confeſſionis fine meo confilio editam. Probo tamen were a full proof of his belief in thoſe two articles. 

Adam. in Vit. phraſin, ac miſs Conflantinopolim (135). i. e.“ I I ſhould have a better opinion of him, replied the (138) Haberem 
Theolog. pag. 357+ 4 ſent you the Greek tranſlation of the confeſſion, Cardinal, if he did not believe them at all eg, prudentie- 
(135) Melanche << which was publiſhed without my advice. How- You have this little ftory, as I find it in Melchior 7, 7 
4 aped Mel- ever I think the ſtyle good, and accordingly I Adam. ibid . 
thior. Adam, have ſent it to Conſtantinople.” Theſe are Mes - 

wid, 


MELCHIORITES, an imaginary ſect, with which Prateolus, and the Jeſuit 2% ates | 
Gualtier have ſwelled their Catalogues of Heretics, the ſecond upon the authority of the Now that »uthor 


firſt, who has copied it word for word from Lindanus. They pretend that the Founder of t Meichier vx q | 


1 1 | . = Hofmannus, 
this Sect was the Anabaptiſt Melchior HorMan, whom I have given an account of in — Ob- 


its proper place. But as the Printer of F. Gualtier had put Hoſmannus inſtead of Hof- pas bat inthe 


a , 1 4 * Paris edition of 
(+) Under Mel» mannus, it occaſioned Moreri's giving us (a) a chimerical Hereſiarch under the name of the year 1699, 


_ Melchior Hoſman. It is thus that perſons are multiplied by errors of the preſs. Had — wer: 


Moreri read the author whom he quotes (5), he might perhaps have avoided this“ Whbd. which 
1 le, fort 

fault. Jeter F; ignifies 

Verbum, not Vitas 
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MEMNON, General of the army of Darius the laſt King of Perſia, was a native of 
He was a perfect maſter of the art of war, and he gave his Prince 


the Iſle of Rhodes. 


the beſt advices that could have been given in the emergency of Alexander's expedition. 
Had he lived ſome years longer, that conqueror would have proceeded with leſs rapidity, 


and perhaps affairs would have put on quite a different face. 


His project was to carry the 


war into Macedonia [A], while the Macedonians attacked the King of Perſia in Afia. 


[4] His projet was to carry the war into Macedo- 
nia.] This was the method which the Romans purſu- 
ed, in order to oblige the redoubted Hannibal to quit 
Italy: they ſent a noble army into Africa under the 
command of Scipio. Carthage was alarmed at it, 
and recalled Hannibal. This kind of diverſion has 
been a thouſand times practiſed with ſucceſs. Mem- 
non, in aiming at the ſame expedient, contrived the 
moſt certain one that could have been thought of to 
maintain the ſtate of Perſia, He conceived that it 
would be impoſſible to bring about any deciſive action 
againſt the Macedonian forces, as long as the war 
was waged only in Aſia: he knew that it would be 
only interchanging of blows, and that they would on- 
ly raiſe ſeiges and cauſe them to be raiſed. About the 
breaking out of the war he had attacked Cyzicum, 
but had not been able to make himſelf maſter of 

(1) Diod. Sicul, it (1); but in a ſhort time afterwards he obliged Par- 
ib. 17. cap, . menio to raiſe the ſiege of Pitane (2). Such trifling 
2) 1dem, ibid. repriſals ſerve only to perpetuate a war. While they 
; were deliberating upon proper meaſures to oppoſe the 

King of Macedon, who having paſſed his army over 

the Helleſpont, was advancing as ſaſt as he could to- 


© that they ought to 


He 


ward the provinces of the King of Perſia, his advice 
was that they ſhould lay waſte all the frontiers, and 
embark all their forces for Macedon, By which means 
they might make Europe the ſcene of the war; Aſia 
would remain in peace; and the enemy, not being 
able to ſubſiſt in a deſolated country, would be obliged 
to ſtop ſhort, and to repaſs into Europe in order to de- 
fend their own country. This, no doubt, was the 
ſureſt method which the Perſians could follow: but the 
other generals did not reliſh the advice ; they thought it 
below the dignity of their monarch, and concluded 
give the enemy battle. Perſarum 

duces . . . . quam belli contra Alexandrum gerendi ini- 
rent rationem, congreſſi deliberant. Memnom ibi Rhodius, 
imperatoriis artibus perquam celebris, ne collatis ignis di- 
micarent, ſed agris longe lateque pervaſtatis, neceſſario- 
rum inopia ulterius progrediendi facultatem Macedonibus 
intercluderent, navalibuſque ſimul & terreflribus copiis in 
Macedoniam deportatis, totam belli molem in Eurepam 
traniferrent, cenſebat. Etiamſi vero confilium bujus vi- 
ri optimum erat (ut eventus poſtea docuit) reliquorum ta- 
men ducum aſſenſionem impetrare nequivit, ac fi conſule- 
ret ea que magnitudini animorum in Perſis nculiguam cow» 
venirent. 
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He had already performed great atchievements in the Iſle of Leſbos, by which he had 
given the other iſlands a violent ſhock 3 and he ſowed diſcord among the Greeks, in or- 
der to raiſe a party in Greece againſt Alexander. But his death put an end to that 
grand 8 He had the honour to find by Alexander's behaviour with regard to 


him 


„that he was much eſteemed and even much feared by that great Monarch. He 


die com- behaved very well at the battle of the Granicus (a), where the Perſians had the miſ- 


manded the left 


wing at that en · fortune not to be able to prevent the enemy's paſſing that river, and to loſe the battle. 
pzgement. Diod Fe ſignalized himſelf afterwards in defending Halicarnaſſus (b), He acted as became a 


Sicul. lib, 15. 


Cap. 19. Gentleman and a man of a noble ſoul, when he chaſtiſed a ſoldier for ſpeaking ill of 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
cap. 24, &c. 


venirent. Quare cim ſententia de conflitu cum hoſtibus 
(3) Idem, ibid. ineundo perwviciſſet, accitis undigue copiis, Oc (3). The 
Satrap of Phrygia declared that he would never ſuffer 
them to ſet fire to the ſmalleſt farm in his government. 
Arfutes Phrygiæ Satrapa ne unum quidem tagurium co- 
rum qui ſibi ſubeſſent incendi ſe paſſurum adfirmaverat, 
(4) hes erage inque ejus ſententiam @ ceteris itum erat (4. Arlanes 
CAPERS Z. became wiſer ſome time afterwards ; for he put Mem- 
cap. f. num. 10. non's advice in execution in Cilicia (5) What a 
He quotes Avri- ſtrange thing is war! The moſt humane meatures 
anus, 1. 4. 20. that can be taken in it, are often to ſet great Cities 
in a blaze, and to deſtroy whole provinces with fire : 
(5) C Curtivs, for otherwiſe the whole kingdom falls into the enemy's 
lib. 3. cap. 4+ hands; and compaſſion for one member would be a 
(6) You will find Cruelty to the whole body (6). It is therefore compaſ- 
the arguments fion for the whole which inſpires this cruelty to a 
by which Mem part. A dire neceſſity! A fatal maxim this, when it is 
ar en * adopted into religious matters, as it was by Catharine 
opinion, in Frein- 3 6 5 
ſhemius's Supple. de Medicis! ** The Queen finding that the King's 
ment to C. Cur- ** refolution was not confirmed, among other argu- 
tius, lib. a. c. 4. ments to encourage him, aſked him, <ubether it 
« aba, not better to tear to pieces the corrupted members, 
* than the boſom of the Church, the ſpouſe of Chriſt ? 
dhe concluded with a ſtroke borrowed from a ſermon 
of the Biſhop of Bitonto's, Che pieta lor ſer crudele ? 
(>) D' Aubigns, *©* che crudelta lor ſer piezoſo? (7).” But to return to 
tom. 2. lib. z, Memnon ; after the battle of the Granicus he retired 
ch. 4. pag- m. to Miletus (8): he defended Halicarnaſſus like a brave 
* and able general; and not being able to oblige the 
(3) Diod. Sicul. enemy to raiſe the ſiege, he left a ſtrong garriſon in 
lb. 17. cap. 22. the Citadel, and tranſported the inhabitants with their 
(9) Idem, ibid. effects into the Ifle 1 Cos (9). His head run always 
cap. 24, &c. upon the deſign, which he had propoſed in the great 
council of war; and in order to procure himfelf a tho- 
rough conkdence with Darius, he had ſent his wife 
and children to the Court of Perſia, as a pledge of his 
(10) Idem, ibid. fidelity (10). Having received great ſums of money, 
cap. 23. together with the charge of Generaliſſimo (11), he 
(11) 1dem, cap, made great preparations both by ſea and land; he ſub. 
29. dued the iſlands of Chios, and Leſbos; he threatned 
Eabcea ; he formed correſpondencies with the Greeks ; 
he corrupted great numbers of them by his preſents ; 
in ſhort he was preparing to cut out a great deal of 
work for the enemies of his king in their own country, 
when he was taken ill of a diſeaſe, which proved fatal 
to him in a ſew days. Chium itaque ſibi adjungit, & 
Leſbum cum claſſe petens, Antiſſam, Methymnum, Pyr- 
um, & Erefſum, non magno negotio, capit. Sed Mi- 
tylenen & Leſbum, quia major erat, magnoguc apparatu 
O propugnatorum multitudime probe inſtrutta, per multos 
dies oppugnatam, poſt magnam ſuorum jatturam difficulter 
tandem expugnat. (Cujus flrenutatis fama, cum ſubit) 
percrebutſſet, Cycladam Injularum pler que de pattionibus 
tneundis legationes mi ſerunt. Rumor tamc allapſus erat 
Cræciæ, AMAemnonem tata cum claſle Eubzam invaſurum : 
unde fatlum, ut mage Inſulz civitates metu perculſe efſ- 
ſent, & Gracorum nonnulli Perſarum focietatem am- 
plexi, animos rerum novarum ſpe arrettos haberent. Huc 
acceſſit, quad Memnon Gracorum nan paucis largitione 
corruptis, ut ſuas ad Perſarum ſpes aggregatas wellent, 
perſuaſerat. Altqui viri hujus virtutem ad ampliora pro- 
gred: fortuna non permiſit, cum enim in valttudinem ad- 
werſam incidifjet, periculoſo quadam morbo correptus, e 
vita deceffit, ejuſque morte res Darii labefalate ſunt. 
Rex enim totam belli molem ex Aſid in Europam tranfla- 

(12) Ibid, pag» gum iri ſperaverat (12). 
m, 834, 835 · [B]) Alexander's behaviour with regard to him.] 
That young Prince, while he was leading his army near 
Memnon's eſtate, gave his ſoldiers firit orders not to 
commit the leaſt diſorder nere. His aim was, either to 
raile a jealouſy agaiult him among the Perſiaus, or to 


Alexander [CJ. His widow was the firſt woman whom that conqueror enjoyed JD)- 
Moreri has expreſſed himſelf unhappily [E], where he means to make mention o 


this 
General's 


win him over to his fide, A/exander, quum inter pro- 
grediendum agrum d Rege Perſarum Mamnoni dono da- 
tum adtigiſſet, maleficio (o) abſtineri juber, coloniſque (. Ph en. 4.3 
& fructibus parci: callido comments ſuſpectum fucturus Pp 
hominem induſlrium, & gien (+) ex omnibus hoſtium du- (] Curtiar, 3. 
cibus unum non contemneret ; fi in ſuas partes tranſdu- 3": 
cere neguiviſſet. Vuumgque levitatem regis admirati gui- 
dam, acerrimum () callidiſſimumque Macedonum hoſ- (I) Them 0,4; 
tem, quamprimum in poteſtatem redactus eſſet, inter- 
ficiendum, atque interim quibus poſſet cladibus vexan- 
dum eſſe dicerent : quin, inguit, potius beneficiis ſup- 
plantamus hominem, & amicum ex inimico ſacimus, 
eadem virtute & ſolertia pro nobis ſtaturum (13). You (13) Preinſheim, 
will find thoſe words in the margin, which Freinſhemius Cast * 2 
has pointed at (14). Ge init. OR 
[C] He chaſtiſed a foldier for ſpraking ill of Alexan+ 
der.] I did not take you into my pay, ſaid he, ſtrik- (74) Menden 
ing him with his javelin, to ſpeak ill of that Prince, exceſhſe vita 
but to fight againſt him. rn ru TOANG SA rat owe 
na x Goiyn wit AA i h Atyorls Th MN ra- in quem one; {4 
las, EY os (time) Tpipw poex;,2 prrcr, RAN" of ede pr, (frderat curas, 
you ANN. Militem quendam mercenarium ſuum- Jn . 
qui mudtis & impuris conviciis Alexandrum proſcindebat, fore 6 . 
lancea feriens, Ego, inguit, te ald, nom ut maledicas mwoercur, 7 
Alexandro, fed ut contra eum pugnes (15). There is a 
enteel maxim: it was little practiſed in the days of (15) Plutarch. 
rancis I and Charles V; and I know not whether it“ te. pag. 
is any more practiſed at preſent, Freinſhemius ob- 
ſerves that Memnon was very vigorous in oppoſing ſome 
fugitive Greeks, who bated the name of the Macedo- 
nians, who adviſed him not to allow Alexander to bury 
his lain, though in allowing him that liberty the Per- 
ſians might boaſt of the victory, Memnon gave no 
ear to the ill-natured remonſtrances of thoſe fugitives ; 
he granted a ſuſpenſion of arms, and gave up the bo- 
dies which Alexander required. 'This happened at the 
ſiege of Halicarnaſſus. Read the following paſſa ge: 
Alexander, quanquam ta res opinione Grecorum (*) de (*) Julia. 6. 6. 
victoria concedentis videretur ; corpora ſuorum, qui ſub 9 
ip/is marnibus oppetierant, inducus poſlulatis ab hoſle repe- 
tere, quam inhumata dimittere maluit. At () gui cum ( Dicdir, 17, 
Perſis erant, Ephialtes & Thraſybulus Athenienſes, quum 25 
plus apud ipſos odium adwverſus Macedonas, quam humani- 
tatis ratio valeret, negabant indulgendum hoc eſſe infeſti- 
flimis hoſtibus. Non tamen per moverunt Memnonem, quin 
Græcorum moribus indignum efle diceret, ſepulturam 
invidere cæſis hoſtibus. ARMIS ET viribus in adverſos (16) Freivthem,, 
& obſiſtentes utendum : neque contumeliis pugnandum * n. 3 
in eos, quos bonis maliſque noltris ſua dies exemiſſet (160. * 
[D] His widow was the finſt woman whom Alexan- (17) ra 55 
der enjoyed.) This is what Plutarch tells us: Or 2 „ 
rau id, &Ts & AAαι £100 νννν¹,νzm ho va , W Ba- I : 
own. Nec has attigit, nec mulierem ants nuptias cagno- 2 Plut. 7 
vit ullam, excepta Bar ſene (17). i. e. He neither {7 9 8 Pape 
touched one of theſe, nor enjoyed any woman be- ** 
* fore his marriage, except Barſene.” Her name was (19) Curtius, bb. 
Bariene, and ſhe was the daughter of Artabazus, whoſe . 
mother was a daughter of one of the Kings of Perſia. dls el 
She was a Lady of a ſweet temper and virtuous, ſhe |... 6,6. fan 
underſtood the Greek language and manners, and had ſhe was taken ©! 
a great ſhare of beauty; ſo that Parmenion, conſi- Damas. 
dering her noble birth beſides, adviſed the King his . 
maſter to indulge himſelf in the embraces of tnis pri- (20) ace ob 
ſoner (18). She was taken at the ſame time with the |; inf vhs 
mother, wife, and daugaters of Darius (19). The LI 
Kivg followed Parmemo's advice, which proved fruit- 8 4 
ful in its effects, for barſene bore Alexander « ion (20). Pümenes, and 
She had two ſiſters for whom that Prince procured very the other to Pio 
advantageous matches (2 1]. lemy- Plute mt 
LE] Moreri has exprefſed himſelf unhappuly. ] In 3 
thele words of the article of Alexander: Darius ma. i» 
2 8 voi 
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{:) H Diodorus General's advice, to lay waſte all the country through which the enemy was obliged to 
Siulus, lid 16. march. It muſt not be forgot that Mentor, brother of Memnon, did very important 
% His name fervices to Artaxerxes Ochus, and was handſomely rewarded for them (c). He reſtored 
w An" 3 his brother and his brother-in-law (4) to the good graces of that Monarch; for by his 


he had married 


Memnon's Giter, means they were recalled from the Macedonian Court, where they had taken refuge, 
by whom he 99 after an unſucceſsful civil war in which they were engaged (e). 


eleven ſons and 


ten davghters- Chevreau aſſerts (), that Memnon the General of the army, whom Xenophon ſpeaks of at (f} Chevræana, 
Died Sicul: üb. the end of his twelfth book of the expedition of Cyrus, was a deceitful, covetous, ambiti- f the Bachs. 


16. cap» 53+ 


ous, ſlanderous, impoſtor. He deſcribes the character of that villain ; but he ought tion. 


% Item, ibid. to have obſerved that Xenophon calls kim Menon and not Memnon. 


voit point voulu faire le degat dans VAſie ſelon Pavis de 
Memnon : which is equivocal; for if 1 ſhould write to 
a perſon thus, I hawe not anſwered that letter according 
to your advice, the reader would be more apt to be- 
lieve that my friend had adviſed me not to anſwer, 
than to anſwer the letter. At leaſt the firſt meaning 
would be as true to the words as the other. So that 1 


may juſtly affirm, that if we were not acquainted 
beforehand with the advice which Memnon gave, we 
ſhould not be able to underſtand Moreri's real mean- 
ing. So neceſſary it is, if one would be underſtood, to 
range one's words aright, even in the reader's mother- 
tongue. 


MENAGE (GILES) in Latin Ægidius Menagius, was one of the moſt learned 
men of his time, and the Varro of the 17th Century. It would be ſuperfluous to give 
his elogium, and the epitome of his life here: theſe are to be found in books that are in 

% Viz. in the every body's hands (a,, and which are more eaſily tranſported, than a huge Dictionary, 


Journal des Sa- 
vans of Aug. 


into the moſt diſtant countries. His illuſtrious friends have raiſed a very glorious monu- 


11, 1692. ln the ment to his memory in the collection intitled Menagiana [A], which is every where to be 


Mercure Galant 
of the ſame year. 


met with. Had it not been for this, I ſhould have done my ſelf a very particular plea- 


And in the Suite ſure, and performed a duty incumbent upon me, in making here a long article concern- 


ds Menagiana, 


« the beginning. ing Mr. Menage. I would have inſiſted upon the diſputes, which he had with people of 
a great deal of merit, but I ſhould have ſlightly ſkimmed over his difference with the 


Count de Buſſi Rabutin [ B]. 


[4] The Collection intitled Menagiana.] The beſt 
judges will own that this collection is a very effectual 
proof of that extenſive genius and learning, which made 
up the character of Mr. Menage, Nay I will venture 
to ſay, that the excellent works which he has publiſhed, 
will not diſtinguiſh him from other learned men to 
the ſame advantage with this. To publiſh books of 
great learning, and to write Greek and Latin verſes 
very elegantly, is I own no common talent, but at the 
ſame time it is as far from being an extreamly rare 
one. It is without compariſon more difficult to meet 
with people who can produce an infinite number of fine 
things in converſation, and knew how to diverſify them 
a thouſand ways. What numbers are there of authors 
whom we admire in their works, becauſe of the vaſt 
erudition which they diſplay in them, but who do not 
ſupport that character in converſation ? There are 
ſome whoſe memory is like a ſieve; it is the veſſel of 
the Danaides, every thing enters, nothing ſtays in it : 
their materials of knowledge would lip out and be loſt 
to all intents and purpoſes, if they had not reſervoirs 
ready without. Theſe are their collections; treaſures 
which are at hand in time of need when they compoſe, 
but which are extreamly uſeleſs in learned converſations. 
They who knew Menage only in his writings, may 

(1). Turrigeros poſſibly imagine that he was of the ſame claſs with 
e mi- ſuch men of learning as I am ſpeaking of. Wherefore 
1 to ſhew the Menagiana, is to diſtinguiſh him from theſe, 
& truces in ſab- and to make him known by a talent with which very 
lime jactus, ti» few men of letters are endued. Here it is that we 

wm rapinas, diſcover him to have been a man, who had always a 
3 ew thouſand good things at command. His memory ex- 
quam magiz, tended itielt over ancient and modern learning; it 
quam in minimis, took in both the Court and the City; was fraught with 
Fa fit. Plin. lib. both the dead and the living languages; compre- 
s 3 _ bended both the ſerious and the gay; and in ſhort, 
vie l, was Enriched with a thouſand different ſubjects. What 
Me ini ac, has appeared trifling in the Menagiana to ſome 
DaTToy „ Au. readers, Who have not attended the circumſtances, 
vw ths Tic a has raiſed admiration in others, who have conſidered 
Sibuay. Mer; the different lights, in which we ought to view what a 
in minore — man ſays extempore; and what he prepares for the 

torum) quam prels. The Menagiana contain things of that kind, 
in 1./-7e videris to which we may apply what an ancient author ſaid 
tn of inſects (1). Wherefore one cannot enough praiſe 
Animal, Ib. J. the care which his illuſtrious friends have taken to 


Gp. 3. raiſe him a monument ſo capable of immortalizing his 


Vol. VII. 


Some 


fame. They were by no means obliged to rectify 
thoſe things which they had from his mouth; for 
had they done ſo, they would not have been faithful 
hiſtorians of his converſations. The moſt happy me- 
mories are ſubject to be miſtaken ; and beſides, Mr. Me- 
nage ſometimes ſaid things of certain perſons, which 
he had from people who were themſelves miſinformed. 
So that it is no wonder if there are ſome miſtakes in 
the Menagiana, and fome falſe facts with regard to 
Perſons. He is miſtaken with reſpe& to me. 

[B] His difference with the Count de Buſſi Rabutin.] 
This difference might paſs for a literary quarrel, tho' 
this Count was a ſoldier, and bore a high office in the 
French army. But the affair was determined with the 


pen. The Count attacked Menage in writing, and 


abuſed him cruelly; but the verſes which Menage 
ere againſt him, are the moſt outrageous and 

loody ones that could have been wrote. Ihe attack 
was made in the following paſſage, and we ſhall ſee 
below how the thruſt was returned. Menage having 
fallen in love with Madam de Sevigny, while his birth, 
his age, and appearance, obliged him to conceal his paſſion 
as much as poſſible, was one day at her houſe at a time 
<vhen ſhe was going abroad 10 buy ſome things. Her 
maid not being in a condition to attend her, be deſired 
Menage to go along with her in her coach. Upon aubich 
he, with an appearance of gallantry, though he was truly 
galled at his heart, told her, that it was extreamly mor- 
tifying to him to find, that the was not ſatisfied with the 
hardſhips the had made him long ſuffer, but that ſpe dej- 
piſed him ſo much as to believe, that with regard to him 
ſhe was quite ſecure from ſcandal. Step in, ſtep in, re- 
plied ſhe, into my coach; if you provoke me, [ll viſit you | 
at your own houſe (2). You lee the affront is very (2) Hiftore A. 


1 a a . * i mourtuſe des 
”"—_ : but Menage's Latin epigram in return to it is — 1 
ting. 189, 190. 


FR AN cou proceres, medig ( quis credat? ) in aula 
Buſſiades ſeripto læ ſerat horribili. | 

Pena levit: Lopolx nebulonem carcere claudens, 
Detrahit indigno munus equeſtre Duct. 

Sic nebulo, gladiis quos formidabat Iberis; i 

Quos meruit, Francis fuſtibus eripitur (3). N 


i. e. „ Buſſi (who would believe it ) abuſed the Lede dam adi. 


French Nobles, in the very Court, by a virulent tion 1687. 
*« libel. This puniſhment was very ſlight : Lewis wy 
___ «threw 
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three the two o- 
thers, Who have 
appeared ſince the 
firſt edition of 
my work, viz. 
Moreri of the 
Paris ed. in 1699, 


and the Etlges of 


Monſ. Pertault. 


4 Menge, E- 
Pitre Dedicatoire 
des Ob ſe/ vat ions 
ſur la largue 
Frang1is, ful. 411. 
See alſo the pro- 
felon which he 
makes in a dia- 
logue of Sarra- 
fin's,pag. m. 146. 
and what is re- 
lated in the new 
Letters againſt 
Maimbourg, pag 
777. 


(5) The ſame au- 
thor's Obſervati- 
ent ſur la Langue 
Frangoiſe, tom. 

2. page 211, 212. 


(6) Suit de Me- 
nagiana, p. 336. 
of the Dutch e- 
dition. 


MEN 


Some perſons, for whom J have a very great eſteem, have not approved of my cutting 
ſo ſhort the article of Menage in this Dictionary ; nor have they been ſatisfied with the 
| reaſons which I have given for that brevity. They are of opinion that the three books 
(b) Add to theſe tO Which I refer are not in the hands of all thoſe who ſhall ſeek the hiſtory of this learned 
man here. But I cannot acquieſce in their opinion; and if [I enlarge this article in this 
ſecond edition, it is only in order to take notice of one circumſtance, which the three au- 
thors whom I have pointed at (h) have paſſed in ſilence, It relates to Menage's happineſs 
with regard to memory. This was a faculty which he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, 
which continued with him in his old age, and, what 1s very rare, returned to him after 
ſome interruption [C]. There are a great many people who could have wiſhed that 


% threw him like a ſcoundrel into priſon, and tripped 
„ him of the military honours which he ſo little me- 
„ rited. Thus the poltroon was ſecured from the Spa- 
„ niſh ſwords which he feared, and the French cudgels 
« which he richly deſerved.” 


If the author of theſe Latin verſes had poſſeſſed a bene- 
fice in the Church, if he had not been only a Rector of a 
Pariſh, but likewiſe a real Rector at that time, he might 
have taken the bare accuſation of making love to Ma- 
damede Sevigny asa very ſhocking injury: but as he was 
no further engaged in Fccletiaſtical offices, than was 
Juſt ſuſhcient to qualify him to enjoy ſome penſions out 
of the Church revenues, without any breach of the 
modern diſcipline, the offenſive part of the Count's re- 
lation did not confiſt in the four or five firſt words. He 
made no ſcruple to acknowledge that he had been in 


love; which I do not prove by his poetical works, for 


ſuch a proof would be equivocal, as the language of 
poetry is not to be depended upon in this reſpect: but 
he owns it fairly in a very ſerious Dedication. 7 beg 
you would recolled, ſays he to the Chevalier de Mere (4), 
that when you and 1 made our court at the ſame time 
to a Lady of great quality and merit, whatever paſſion 1 
entertained fur that illuſtrious perſon, I chearfully bore that 
ſhe ſhould love you more than me; becauſe 1 too loved you 
better than myſelf. He had promiſed a work, which was 
never publiſhed, in which he was to have explained 
himſelf as to what concerned his amours. What makes 
me believe fo, is the following paſſage. Father Bou- 
hours aſks this queſtion. * Why did not he quote Ma- 
dame de Fayette, ard Madame de Sevigny, who are 
both of his acquaintance ?” To which Menage replies, 


Pater Behurſe, flas ſchole Pariſius, 
Deſideramus hic tuam prudentiam. 


i. e. Father Bouhours, thou honour of the School of 
Paris, we miſs your ordinary good ſenſe here.“ 


The Reverend Father Bouhours here accuſes me of 
having been in love with Madame de Sevigny and 
Madame de la Fayette. I ſhall anſwer this accu- 
ſation in the defence of my morals, and in ſuch a 
manner as the laughers, whom Bouhours is ambitious 
to engage in his intereſt, ſhall not be on his fide (5).” 
Atter all, the intimacies which Menage had with La- 
dies of a great deal of wit, have done and will do him 
honour in the world ; for it ſo ſeldom happens that ſuch 
a ſtock of Greek and Grammar does not ſmother 
thoſe talents, which one ought to poſſeſs, in order to 
maintain a polite and gallant turn of converſation, 
among women. of quality, that it is a kind of pro- 
digy. As for the reſt, the keen reſentment which he 
ſhewed by his Latin verſes, did not hinder him from ac- 
knowledging the merit of the author who had affronted 
him. The Count de Buffy Rabutin, ſaid he (6), is a 
good and an elegant genius, I cannot refrain from doing him 
that juſtice, though he has endeavoured to put a ſevere 
Joke upon me in his Hiſtory of the Gauls. Ii is impoſſible 
to write with more ſpirit and fire than he has done in 
that Hiftory. This ſhews a temper very well diſpoſed 
to an ageeement. And a reconciliation here would 
have been no Juſt cauſe of wonder, fince Madame de 
Sevigny, who had been fo ill uſed in the ſame work, 
forgot the affront; and lived with the author, upon the 
footing of a very affectionate relation. This appears 


by the letters which ſhe wrote him, and which have 


been printed along with thoſe of Mr. de Rabutin. 
[C ; Memory was a facully which be poſſeſſed in an 


eminent degree, which continued wwith him . . . and 


returned ta bim after ſome interruption.] It was no ex- 


he 


traordinary thing, that he had a happy memory in his 
youthful days, but it was a particular indulgence in 
his ſtars, that as he began to grow old he did not per- 
ceive it to decay conſiderably ; for that is too com- 
monly the misfortune of men of learning. Upon this 
occaſion I muſt quote ſomething that was publiſhed in 
the year 1685, A great many hiſtorians fall into a 
very abſurd blunder ; “ it is this, that they relate the 
© {ime ſtory ſometimes one way ſometimes another. 
It would be more to the honour of their memory 
* that they were always miſtaken ; but on the other 
* hand, we muſt allow that as memory is the firſt 
„ thing that dies in a man of learning, and as it is 
the faculty which is the moſt impoſſible of any to 
„ retain, the falſe ſteps which are owing to forget- 
« fulneſs ought not to be examined with too much 
„ ſeverity. It appears that one ought to have the 
«« ſame ſupport againſt theſe faults as againſt thoſe, 
« which the Divines call quotidiane incurſionis, ſince it 
« is certain that forgetfulneſs is a defect which we re- 
lapſe into every moment. Whence it appears that 
* the ſciences are not capable of making men 
happy in this life; for as the moſt agreeable thing 
in erudition is to remember a great number of things, 
* and as this talent the ſooneſt decays and falls to ruin, 
*« a man of learning is always expoſed to the mor- 
te tification of finding that he loſes thoſe things which 
« give him the moſt pleaſure. Happy he who, like 
* the illuſtrious Mr. Menage, does not write elegant 
„ verſes to complain of his loſs of memory, till af- 
„ ter he has poſleſſed it for a long time (7).” What 
is ſaid here, that Memory is the firſt thing that dies in 
a man of learning, has been obſerved by Thuanus, 
memoria in longavis ex omnibus animi facultatibus prima 
debilitatur & wacillat (8). Seneca the father made the 
ſame remark, and that after having felt to his own 
experience that bad effect of old age. Cum multa jam 
mihi, ex me deſideranda ſenectus fecerit, oculorum aciem 
retuderit, aurium ſenſum habetaverit, nervorum firmita- 
tem fatigaverit, inter ea que retuli memoria eft, res ex 
omnibus partibus animi, maxime delicata & fragilis : in 


guam primam ſenectus incurrit (g). The paſſage which ( 


I have juſt quoted from the Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, informs us that Menage had wrote verſes 
in complaint of his loſs of memory. Thoſe verſes 
are to be found in the firſt book of his poems, page 
13 of the Amſterdam edition of the year 1687. I 
believe it will be doing my friends a pleaſure to quote 
ſome of them here ; they will not be ſuperfluous be- 
fides, fince they contain a deſcription of the perfeQtion 
to which I told you Menage poſſeſſed that faculty. The 
hymn therefore which he addreſſed to the Goddeſs of 
memory begins thus. 


Muſarum weneranda parens, quam F uppiter ipſe, 
Ille pater Diviim, magno dilexit amore, 
MNEmoOSYNE, fidum tum me pairona clientem 
Deſeris? Ah memini, juwenis cum mille Sophorum, 
Mille recenſerem Seftarum nomina : mille 
Stemmata narrarem, totaſque ex ordine gentes. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen 
Heret mente meum. Memini, cum plurima Hameri, 
Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina Vatis : 
Omnia Virgilii memori cùm mente tenerem. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina. Non ego poſſim. 
Condita que nuper mibi ſunt, meminifſe meorum. 
Gallia guem flupuit, flupuit me maximus ille 
BicNnoONXIDEs, legum capita omnia commemorantem. 
Fabellas lepidas & acute didta Sophorum 
Narrabam j uvenis, juvenum mirante cater ua. 
Ingenii pars illa mei, placuiſſe puellis 
Qud potui, periit : nunc Ulis fabula fie. 
I 


Pandebant 


(7) Nouvelles de 
la Republique des 
Gettres, jute 
168 5, Art. 1, 
pag. 602. of the 
ſecond edition. 


(S8) Thuanus, 
lib. 134. fag. m. 
1082, col. 2. 


9) Seneca, Pa. 
ter, Præſat. lib. 
1. Controv. page 
m. 70. 


(10) 
amal, 
. 17 
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f1 1) Idem, ibid. 


ME 


he had publiſned ſome of his pleadings 


Pendebant olim, memini, narrantis ab ore. 
Fabellas eaſdem, werſus eoſdem reprtentem 

Ha, narraſſe ſemel, ſemel hos recitafſe putabam ? 
Id me hodie monuit fiduſque vetuſque ſodalis) 

Nunc me fafloſe medio in ſermone relinguunt (10). 


i. e. O Mnemoſyne, venerable mother of the muſes, 
« thou great favourite of Jove himſelf the father of the 
Gods, doſt thou withdraw thy patronage from me 
thy faithful client ? Alas! I remember when in my 
% youthful days I could have recited the names of a 
** thouſand Philoſophers, and a thouſand ſects, and re- 
„late a thouſand paſſages of hiſtory, and give an ac- 
„% count of all the nations upon earth. Now I have 
forgot all theſe names ; I hardly remember my own. 
I remember when I could repeat great part of Ho- 
mer, and Ovid, and the whole works of Virgil. 
But now TI have loſt all that treaſure of Poetry. I 
cannot ſo much as repeat the verſes, which I com- 
poſed but the other day my ſelf. The great 
Bignon the wonder of France, wondered to hear 
me repeat the whole heads of the law. When I was 
young, I uſed to relate the pleaſant tales and acute 
ſayings of the Philoſophers, to crouds of admiring 
youth. That faculty by which I made myſelf a- 
greeable to the youn Ladies is no more ; and I am 
now become their ſcorn. I remember when they 
uſed to be ſwallowed up in attention while I ſpoke. 
But now when I repeat the ſame tales, the ſame 
verſes as before (not dreaming that they were the 
« ſame they had formerly heard from my mouth, till 
« a truſty old friend gave me the hint) they diſdain- 
% fully leave me in the middle of my recital.” 


He acknowledges you ſee, among other things, that 
while he imagined himſelf that he was telling ſtories 


which he had never told before, his friends put him in 


mind that they were only his old ones over 2 After- 
wards he begs the Goddeſs either not to forſake him 
at all, or to forſake him entirely, that he might not ſo 
much as remember that he ever knew any thing. 


Si tales tu, Diva, preces audirfrecuſas 
Diva, precor, memorem ee eripe mentem. 
Orbilius fam, cundtarum oblivio rerum: 
Nec meminiſſe queam, tot rerum non meminiſſe (11). 


i, e. If, O Goddeſs, thou refuſeſt to hear theſe pray- 
« ers, I beg that thou wouldſt abſolutely deprive me 
«* of all memory. Let me become another Orbilius, 
« and forget every thing : that I may not be torment- 
ed with the remembrance of how much I have for- 
« got.” 


His prayer was heard in the moſt favourable ſenſe : 
his memory was reſtored to him, and he returned ſo- 
lemn and publick thanks to the Goddeſs who had been 
ſo propitious to him. 'The poem of thanks, which he 
publiſhed upon the 27th of November 1690, when he 
was ſeventy ſeven years three months and ſeven days 


old, begins thus: 
Musakuu weneranda parent; quam Juppiter ipſe, 


Ipſe pater Diviim, tenero dilexit amore ; 

Audifti mea wota. Seni memorem mibi mentem 
Diva redonaſti. Magnorum nomina mile, 

Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienſes, 

Leges Romanas, Sedtas memorare Sopho um, 

Tulli mille lacos, & Homeri carmina centum, 

Et centum poſſum wer ſus recitare Maroni. 

Ingenii pars illa mei, juvenis placuiſſe 

Dud potui, ecce redux. Tua ſunt hac munera, Diva. 
Ingenii per te nobis renouata juventa «ft. 


i. e. Venerable mother of the muſes, tenderly be- 
« loved of Jove himſelf the father of the Gods, thou 
* haſt heard my vows. 'Thou haſt reſtored memo- 
„ ry to an old man; and I can now again recite the 


names of a thouſand great men, and all the Nobles 


« of Sabbe from their firſt riſe, the Roman laws, and 
« the ſets of the Philoſophers ; I can repeat a thou- 
«« ſand paſlages of Tully, and a great many verſes 
« from Homer and Virgil. That faculty by which I 
„ made myſelf agreeable to the youth of both ſexes is 


N 
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« returned. Theſe, Goddeſs, are thy gifts; and 
* thy favour my genius has renewed its youth.” 


I muſt likewiſe quote the concluſion of this ſmall poem: 
the author prays the Goddeſs who had reſtored to him 
the remembrance of ſo many things, to blot out of 


his memory that of the injuries which he had re- 
ceived. 


Muſarum wentranda parent; quam F ufpiter ipſe, 
Ie pater Diviim, tenero dilexit amore; 

O Diva, 6 naſtræ merit) pars maxima fame, 

Eft aliua ſupplex quod ego tua numina poſco. 

Si te non pigeat, fi non indebita poſes, 

Que mihi tot rerum, rerum mihi jucundarum, 

Juas oblitus eram, rutſum meminiſſe dediſti, 

Da, Dea, da nobis, atrocia tot nebulonum, 

Immeritum qui me pergunt vexare libellis, 

Dita obliviſci, memori mihi condita mente. 


i, e.“ Venerable mother of the muſes, tenderly be- 
loved of Jove himſelf the father of the Gods; O 
Goddeſs, to whom I owe the greateſt part of my 
reputation ; I have yet another boon to aſk, if it is 
not a favour not to be granted. O Goddeſs, thou 
who haſt reſtored to me the remembrance of ſo 
many agreeable things which I had forgot ; grant 
that I may forget what ſinks deeply in my memo- 
ry, the bitter invectives of a mob of worthleſs 
wretches who unjuſtly purſue me with libels,” 


But for all this happy recovery of his memory it is de- 


monſtrable that Menage did not ſpeak with all the ex- 
actneſs in the world of that affair. Do but conſider 
the following paſlage in the Menagiana. l ſaid ſome 
** years ago, that I loſt one half of my memory, be- 
* cauſe I remembered perſectly well what I had lent, 
but had loſt all memory of what I had borrowed. 
That news was told in Holland, and my acquaint- 
** ances there deplored my misfortune, imagining that 
] had loſt my memory entirely; however, I have 
that faculty ſtill very ftrong : witneſs the books 
* which I have publiſhed ſince that time (12).” How 
could he imagine that it was an account of what paſſed 


believe that he had entirely loſt his memory ? Had 
not they ſeen his hymn to Maemoſyne in print, in which 
he publiſhed it to all the world that his memory had 
quite left him ? | 

In order to form a judgment of the ſtrength and 
extent of his memory, you need only conſider his own 
account of it, together with what the Abbe des Bois 
adds to it in page 309, 310, and 311. of the firſt 
Dutch edition of the Menagiana. 

CD] There are a great many people who could bawe 
awifhed that he had publiſhed ſome of his pleadings.) 
His firſt profeſſion was that of a Barriſter at law, as he 
informs us himſelf by the following paſſage in his 
Origines de la Langue Frangoiſe. *©* In the year 1632 
I was entered Advocate at Angers, the place of my 
birth; and it was there that I pleaded my firſt cauſe 
againſt Mr. Ayrault my couſin german, who was 
atterwards a Counſellor in the Parliament of Bre- 
tagne, and Commiſſary of the Chamber of Juſtice, 
I came up in the {ame year to Paris, where I was 
likewiſe admitted Advocate, and have pleaded for 
ſeveral years. In the year 1634 the Parliament of 
Paris went to hold a General Seſſions at Poitiers, 
where I pleaded too. It was this that gave Mr. 
Coſtar occaſion to ſay, that as there were Serjeants 
who ſerved Warrants throughout the Kingdom, I 
vas in like manner a pleading Advocate throughout 
„ the Kingdom; and it was upon the ſame account 
too, that F. Jacob the Carmelite told me, in one of 
« his liſts of new books, which he did me the honour 
* to addreſs to me, Atgue erit in triplici par tibi nemo 
* foro (13).” 
of Mr. Menage, 


ou: inform us 


rinted before the Suite du Mena- 
t he pleaded ſeveral cauſes in the 


arliament of Paris, and ameng the reſt one for M. Sen- Rachat, pag. 611, 
gebere, under whom he had ſludied Law, who wanted of the edition of 
to put away his wife for Adultery. That pleading, 
am ſure, would be very acceptable to a great many, if 
it were publiſhed. ; 
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] the year 1694. 
See Marolles's 
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©MENAGE (GILES). The following is a ſupplement to Mr. Bayle's article of 

this Gentleman, who was the moſt learned writer of his age [A]. He was fon of William 

Menage, the King's Advocate at Angers, by Guionne Ayrault, ſiſter of Peter Ayrault, 

(@) See his Eig. Lieutenant Criminel. He was born in that City Auguſt the 15th 1613 (a). From his 
ö earlieſt years he ſhewed ſo ſtrong an inclination to learning, that his father reſolved to 
dan, du 11 ſpare nothing to give him the beſt education. His prodigious memory contributed greatly 
— 7 to his firſt progreſs in Literature; and he was remarkable for that wonderful talent all his 
iletrer gi en life after. When he was of the proper age, his father had him taught the elements of 
Pendant T the Latin tongue; and without obliging him to make themes, according to the general 
Siecle, tom. 2 Cuſtom of ſchools, took care that he ſhould have the beſt Roman writers read and ex- 
pe tor, ang Plained to him. Having paſſed through his ſtudies of polite learning, he applied him- 
33 ſelf to that of Philoſophy, in which he made an extraordinary progreſs. In order to divert 
ana, edit, Par him ſometimes from his exceſſive application to his ſtudies, his father employed maſters 
1715. to inſtruct him in Muſic and Dancing; but he could not ſucceed in either of the arts, and 
had ſo little genius for Muſic, that he could never learn any tune. He had more ſucceſs 

in his application to the ſtudy of the Law, and pleaded at Angers in 1632. The ſame 

year, being carried to Paris by Monſieur Loyaute, a particular friend of his father, he 

was admitted Advocate in the Parliament, where he pleaded ſeveral cauſes, and among 

others in favour of Monſieur Sengebere, his inſtructor in the Law, who wanted a 

divorce from his wife on account of adultery. Some time after he went to the Grands 

Fours at Poitiers in the quality of an Advocate; but upon his return being attacked by a 

ſciatica, and at the ſame time having no manner of inclination to that profeſſion, he 

quitted the bar, and returned to Angers, in order to have fire applied for the cure of 

his diſtemper. After his recovery his father reſigned his place of King's Advocate in his 

favour, which our author would not refuſe, as he was at his father's houſe ; but as ſoon 

as he returned to Paris, he ſent back to him the grant of that place. His father was ex- 

tremely exaſperated at this; but the Biſhop of Angers reconciled them afterwards. It 

was at this time thar Mr. Menage declared his deſign of entering into the Church, to- 

wards which he had always had a great inclination. Soon after he was provided with 

. ſome Benefices, and among the reſt with the Deanery of St. Peter at Angers, which his 

father had poſſeſſed. He applied himſelf then to the ſtudy of polite learning with extra- 

ordinary vigour, and ſought the acquaintance with learned men, and began to diſtinguiſh 

himſelf in the world. But his father not being diſpoſed to ſupply him with money ne- 

ceſſary to ſupport him at Paris, he was apprehenſive, that his return into the country 

would prove the ruin of his hopes, and an obſtacle to his fortune. To avoid this he 

looked out for ſome means of ſubſiſtence at Paris, independent of the aſſiſtance of his 


family; 


$32 


[4] The meſt learned writer of his age.) This ap- 
pears from his works, a catalogue of which is as fol- 
lows. I. Origines de la Langue Frangoiſe. Paris 1650 
in 4to. He ſpared no pains nor expence to have this 
work beautifully and correctly printed; and he labour- 
ed his whole life in inlarging it; but he had not the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing it reprinted ; for the new edition 
was not publiſhed till ewo years after his death, with 
the Origines Frangoiſes de M. de Caſenewve, un Diſcours 
de la Science des Etymolegies par le P. Beſnier Jeſuite, 
une Liſte des Noms des Saints, qui paraifſent tloignes 
de leurs Origines, & qui Sexpriment diver ſement ſelon 
la Diverſite des Lieux, par M. Þ Abbe Chattelain. Paris 
1694 in fol. II. Miſcellanea. Paris 1652 in 4to. 
It is a collection of divers pieces in Greek, Latin, and 
French, in verſe and proſe, which he had compoſed 
at different times and upon different ſubjects. Three 
of them made a great deal of noiſe ; viz. 1. Gargilii 
Macronis Paraſito-Sophiſtaæ Metamorphoſis ; which had 
been before printed at Paris in 4to. 2. Vita Gargilii 
Mamurre Paraſito Peedagogi : printed firſt at Paris 
1643 in 4to. Theſe two pieces are written againſt 
Peter de Montmaur, Profeſſor of Greek at Paris. 3. 
La Requeſte des Difionnaires. This is one of the moſt 
ingenious pieces of the kind which ever appeared. It 
was not written out of the leaſt malignity againſt the 
French Academy, but merely to divert himſelf, and 
that he might not loſe ſeveral bons mots, which came 
into his head. He ſuppreſſed it for a long time; but 
at laſf it was ſtolen from him, and publiſhed by the 
Abbe Montreuil without his knowledge. It prevent- 
ed him from obtaining a place in the Academy at its 


with great care and expence his obſervations and cor- 
rections upon Diogenes Laertius, with a view only to 
have a fair copy of them to ſend to England, where 
they were printed with Laertiuse. He afterwards en- 
larged them fo conſiderably, that the bookſellers of 
Holland were induced to reprint that author at Am- 
ſterdam in 1692 in two volumes in 4to. This edition 
is much more beautiful, correct, and complete than the 
former, and is one of Monſieur Menage's beſt works. 
V. Poemata. 2d. edit. Paris, 1656, in 12mo. They 
had been printed before in his Miſcellanca. The 
number of his poems were inlarged in this edition, and 
ſtill more in the ſubſequent ones. 3d edit. 1658 in 
8vo. 4th edit. Elzevir 1663 in 12mo. 5thedit. Paris 
1668 in 8vo. Gth edit. Paris 1673 in 8vo. 7th edit. 
Paris 1680 in 12mo. Sth edit. Amſterdam 1687 in 
12mo. This is the only one, - which he acknowledged 
for genuine. The frequent editions of theſe poems 
does not prove, that there was a great ſale of them; 
for as our author publiſhed them at his own expence, 
he had but very few copies printed off, which he di- 
ſributed among his own friends; ſo that ſome are of 
opinion, that the eight editions did not conſiſt of more 
copies than one ordinary edition. Though his poems 
were his favourite work, yet he could not but own 
that he was no poet, but only a verſifier, who wrote 
verſe in ſpite of the muſes. And in reality his genius 
was too cold and barren to ſucceed in that way ; and 
Monſieur Boileau raillies him in his ſecond ſatyr for 
his affeRation in uſing theſe phraſes, en charmes ſe- 
conde, & nulle autre pareille, chef & cure de Cieux, and 
others of the ſame kind, which return every moment 


firſt inſtitution ; upon which occaſion Monſieur de in his French poems. Monſieur Le Clerc (1) aſſerts, (1) Parrb2þaro, 
Monmor, Malter of the Requeſts, ſaid one day plea- that the Italian poems of our author are wretched, _ 4 Eo + off 
ſantly, that he ought to be obliged to be a member and were treated with the utmoſt contempt in Italy. = 


on account of that piece, as a man, who has debauch- But the authors of the Journal des Scawan (2) affirm, 555 | 

ed a girl, is forced to marry her. III. Ofſervazioni that this is not true, but that it is certain on the con- (2) Mois de oo” 

Jopra J Aminta del Tafſo : 1653 in 4to. IV. Diogenes trary, that the Italians highly eſteem them, and con- tl 

L aertius Grace & Latine, cum Commentario. London ſider it as a very extraordinary thing, that a French- 

1663 in fol. Our author publiſhed at firſt at Paris man ſhould be able to write ſo good verſe in a foreign 
1 


language. 


MEN 


family; which he obtained by the intereſt of Monſieur Chapelain of the French Acade- 
my, who procured him to be taken into the family of Cardinal de Retz, who was then 
only Co-adjutor to the Archbiſhop of Paris. In this ſituation he enjoyed the repoſe ne- 
ceſlary to his ſtudies, and had every day new opportunities of diſplaying his learning and 
genius, He lived ſeveral years with the Cardinal without receiving any reward for his 
conſtant ſervices. And as there were ſeveral perſons who attached themſelves to the Car- 
dinal, in hopes that he would ſome time or other be the principal Miniſter of State, and 
that then they ſhould be advanced to the firſt poſts in the Kingdom, Mr. Menage, who 
openly rallied them upon their pretenſions, was upon very ill terms with them; ſo that 
one day receiving an affront from one of them, he defired of the Cardinal, that reparati- 
on ſhould be made to him, or at leaſt that he might be diſcharged, He obtained 
the latter, and from that time he ſaw the Cardinal but very ſeldom, and - hired an apart- 
ment in the cloiſter of Notre-Dame, where he held every Wedneſday an aſſembly, 
which he called his Mercuriale, where he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing conſtantly a great 
number of learned men, both French and Foreigners. Upon other days he frequented 
the ſtudy of Meſſieurs du Puy, and after their death, that of Monſieur de Thou. As he was 
naturally a great talker, and loved to relate what he knew, he would ſcarce give others an 
opportunity of ſpeaking at all in theſe aſſemblies. In excuſe for himſelf he uſed to ſay, that 
when he was in Anjou, he was reckoned there a man of great taciturnity, ſince others 
talked there much more than he. His memory furniſhed him upon all kinds of ſubjects 
with Greek, Latin, Italian, and French verſes, and a great many bons Mots, which he 
had learned in his youth, and he repeated them often. His ſtories appeared to be ſtu- 
died, ſince he told them always in the ſame terms. He was ſtill at Cardinal de Retz's, 
when he heard the news of his father's death, which happened January the 18th 1648; 
and being the eldeſt ſon, he ſucceeded to an eſtate, which he fold for ſixty thouſand 
livres to Monſieur Servien, then Surintendant of the Finances, who inſtead of paying the 

rice, contracted with him to pay three thouſand livres rent. Soon after this he obtained 
by a decree of the Grand Council the Priory of Montdidier, which he chimed in virtue of 
a grant, which a Counſellor, who was one of his friends, had given him. When he was 
quietly poſſeſſed of his benefice, he reſigned it to the Abbe de la Vieuville, afterwards 


language. It is remarkable however, that Monſieur 
Menage could not ſpeak Italian. It is ſaid, that when 
any learned man of Italy came to Paris, our author went 
to viſit him, but could not ſpeak two words in Italian, 
though he was member of the Academy della Cruſca. 
Morkof pretends, that he has borrowed greatly from 
the Latin poems of Vincent Fabricius; and ſeveral 
others have accuſed him of plundering the ancients. 
What was pleaſant was, that having, according to the 
cuſtom of poets, choſen Mademoilelle de la Vergne, af. 
terwards Counteſs de la Fayette, for his poetical miſ- 
treſs, he gave her in Latin the name of Lawerna, 
which was that of the Goddeſs of Thieves ; and this 
gave occaſion to the following epigram : 


Leſbia nulla tibi eft, nulla «ft tibi dia Corinna; 
Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 
Sed cum doftorum compiles Scrinia Vatum, 


Nil mirum, fi fit culta Laverna tibi. 


VI. Recueil des Ehlges faits pour M. le Cardinal 
Mazarin. Paris 1666 in fol. The heirs of the Car- 
dinal choſe Monſieur Menage, Monſieur de la Menar- 
diere, and two others, to ſelect the beſt Poems, which 
had been written in his honour, and to print them in 
one Volume, as an eternal monument of the venera- 
tion, which the French had for him. Theſe four 
learned men laboured together certain days every week 
for ſeveral months, and choſe out a number of pieces 
large enough to make a juſt Volume. The edition 
was not fold ; and only a ſmall number of copies was 
printed off, which were diſtributed to perſons of the qua- 
lity. The other three Gentlemen, who had been employ- 
ed in that collection, dying ſoon after, Monſieur Me- 
nage aſſumed the whole reputation of the work. VII. 
Origini della Lingua ſtaliana: Paris 1669 in ” The 
ſecond edition was printed at Geneva in fol. He under- 
took this work only to ſhew the Academy della Cruſ 
ca, that he was not unworthy of the place, which 
they had given him among them. The Geneva edi- 
tion contains conſiderable additions, VIII. Juris Ci- 
wilis Amenitates. Paris 1664 in 8vo. The ſecond edi- 
tion was printed at Paris 1677 in 8vo, and the third 
at "nes oh and Leipſic 1680 in 8vo. Monſieur de 
Salo having made an extract of this book in the 
Journal des Szavans, with which Monſieur Menage 


Vor. VII. 


Biſhop 


was not pleaſed, the latter took an opportunity in the 
preface to his obſervations upon Malherbe to ſtyle the 
Journal des Sgawvans, Gazette & Billewezies Hebdama- 
daires. 
our author has copied the Parerga of Scipio Gentilis 
with great aſſurance. IX. Le; Porfies de Malherbe, 
avec des Notes. Paris 1666 in 8vo. The ſecond edition 
reviſed was printed at Paris 1689 in 12mo. Monfieur 
Chevreau (4) obſerves, that himfelf having left for 
ſome months his obſervations on Malherbe's Poems 
with Monſieur de la Menardiere, the latter lent them 
to Monſieur Menage, contrary to the promiſe, which 
he had made not to ſhew them to any perſon ; and 
Monſieur Chewvreau diſcovered the unfaithfulneſs of 
his friend by Monſieur Merage's obſervations on that 
Poet. However as Monſieur Menage ſays in his pre- 
face, that he had denied himſelf the pleaſure of reading 
Monſieur Chewreau's commentary on Malherbe's Poems, 
that he might not be accuſed of Plagiariſm ; Monſieur 
Chevreau remarks, that they were not his printed ob- 
ſervations, of which he complained, but of the ma- 
nuſcript, which he had intruſted with Monfieur de /a 
Menardiere. He adds, that Monſieur Menage did not 
act ſincerely upon this occaſion, and appeals to his 
conſcience, that he had been long conſidered as a 
plagiary in all his writings ; and concludes with decla- 
ring, that ſince Monſieur Menrage had thought proper 
to aſſume to himſelf the moſt curious of his obſervations 
upon Malherbe, he would never publiſh them. Mal- 
herbe's Poems were reprinted at Paris 1722 in three 
Volumes in 12mmo, with the notes of Menage and the 
obſervations of Chevreau. X. Anntazioni ſopra le 
Rime di Monſignor della Caſa. Paris 1667 in Svo. 
Our author printed theſe annotations at his own ex- 
pence, without any deſign of publiſhing them, though 
ſome copies were diſperied. XI. Vita Matibæi Me- 
nagii, prims Canonici Theologi Andegavenſis. Paris 
1674 in 8vo, and 1692 in 12mo. XII. Vita Petri 
Hrodii Quaſtoris Regii Andegavenſis & Guillelmi Me- 
nagii Advocati Regii Andegavenſis, Paris 1675 in 4to. 
Peter Ayrault, Lieutenant criminal of Angers, was 
his grandfather by the mother's fide, and William 
Menage his father. XIII. Obſervations ſur la Langue 
Frangoiſe. Paris, two Volumes in 12mo, the firſt in 
1675, and the ſecond in 1676. XIV. Meſcolanxe. 
Paris 1678 in 8vo, Rotterdam 1692 in 8vo. This 

ſecond 
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Thomas Crenius tells us (3), that in this book (3) Arimadvrr/. 
Pbilol. Faſciculs 
A. 


(4) Oruores Mes 
lees, pag» 103. 
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{5) Couſin, and 
Perrault, ub! ſu- 
pra, and Niceron, 
Memorres pour 
ſervie à F Hift, 
des Hommes It- 
tuſires, tom. 1. 
pag. 312, & 
ſet edit. Paris 
1727. 
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Biſhop of Rennes, who by way of acknowledgment procured for him a penſion cf four 
thouſand livres upon two Abbeys. The King's conſent, which was neceſſary for the cre- 
ation of this penſion, was not obtained for Monſieur Menage, till after he had aſſured 
Cardinal Mazarin, that he had no ſhare. in the libels which had been diſperſed againſt 
that Miniſter and the Court during the troubles at Paris. At the ſame time he was or- 
dered by the Cardinal and Monſieur Colbert to draw up a liſt of learned men, as a per- 
ſon moſt converſant with them. This enquiry had no effect till {ome years after, when 
he was rewarded for his part with a penſion of two thouſand livres, which was only paid 
him the firſt four years. This conſiderable addition to his circumſtances put him in a 
condition to proſecute his ſtudies with ſucceſs, and publiſh a great many works, which 
he generally did at his own expence. He had ſeveral conteſts with divers learned men, 
who attacked him at different times, as the Abbe d' Aubignac, Monſieur Boileau, Mon- 
ſieur Cotin, Monſier Salo, Father Bouhours, and Monſicur Baillet ; but all theſe were 
not near ſo formidable to him, as the danger which he was expoſed to in 1660 by a Latin 
Elegy addrefſed to Cardinal Mazarin, in which, among his compliments to the Cardinal, 
it was pretended that he had ſatirized a deputation, which the Parliament had ſent to 
that Miniſter. It was carried to the Grand Chamber by the Counſellors, who propoſed 
to debate upon it; but the firſt Preſident Monſieur de Lamoignon, to whom Monſieur 
Menage had proteſted, that the piece had been written three months before the Deputati- 
on, and that he did not intend the Parliament in it, prevented any conſequences from the af- 
fair. Beſides the reputation which his works gained him, they procured him a place in 
the Academy della Cruſca at Florence. And he might have been a Member of the 
French Academy at its firit inſtitution, if it had not been for his Regqueſte des Diftionnaires. 
But the memory of that piece being effaced by time, and moſt of the Academicians, who 
were named in it, being dead, he was propoſed in 1684 to fill a vacant place in that Aca- 
demy, and was excluded only by the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor, Monſieur Ber- 
geret; for there was not one Member of all thoſe, who gave their votes againſt Mon- 
ſieur Menage, but owned, that he deſerved the place. After this he would not ſuffer his 
friends to propole him again. Beſides he was no longer able to go to the Academy on 
account of a fall which had put his thigh out of joint; and he ſcarce ever went out of 
his chamber, where he held daily a kind of Academy. In July 1692 he began to be 
troubled with a rheum, which was followed by a defluxion on the ſtomach, of which he 
died July the 23d the ſame year, aged ſeventy nine years (5). 


MENANDRINO 


ſecond edition is enlarged. XV. Hiſtoire de Sabli, Monſieur Coufin's hatred to Monſieur Menage was of a 


contenant les Seigneurs de la Ville de Sable, juſque a 
Louis I. Duc d Anjou & Roy de Sicile; premiere partie, 
gui comprend les Genealogies de Sable & de Cram, avec 
des Remargues & des Preuves. Paris 1686 in fol. He 
was very much prejudiced in favour of this hiſtory, 
and was engaged in the ſecond part at his death. In 
the Menagiana he is repreſented as ſaying, that it is 
an incomparable book ; that one may find every thing 
in it ; and that in every page there are many learned 
obſervations. But the public had not ſo high an eſteem 
for it. XVI. H:ftoria mulierum Philoſopharum. Lyons 
1690 in 12mo. XVII. Anti-Baillet, 1690, two 
Volumes in 12mo. Monſieur de la Monnoye's remarks 
upon the Arti-Baillet have been publiſhed with that 
work. at the end of Baillet's Jugement des Sgavans at 
Amſterdam 1727 in ſeventeen Volumes in 8vo. The 
Anti-Baillet is a criticiſm of the Fugemens des Sgavans 
of Monſieur Bailiet, who in that work had ſpoken 
of our author in a manner, which diſpleaſed him. 
'The ſeverity, with which he had reproached Monſieur 
Menage for the licentiouſneſs of his Poems, and remon- 
ſtrated, that they were very unſuitable to his age and 
character, had touched him very ſenſibly. This deter- 
mined him to compole his Auti-Baillet, in which he 
ſeems to have thought leſs of defending himſelf than of 
attacking his antagoniſt, But in animadverting upon 
Monſieur Baillet's errors, he has committed new ones, 
as Monſieur de la Monnoye ſhews in his remarks upon 
the Anti-Baillet, which he would not publiſh during 
Monſieur Menage lite, that he might not chagrin 
him. After his death, the Preſident Couſin, a de- 
clared enemy of our author, ſtrongly importuned 
Montieur de la Monnoye to publiſh them; but the latter 
excuſed himſelf, and made the following anſwer; 


Laiſſons en paix Monſieur Menage ; 

C'eſtoit un trop bon Per ſonnage, 

Pour n'eftre pas de ſes amis. 

Souffrez qu a ſon tour il repoſe, 

Lui dont les Vers & la Proſe 
 Naus ont fi ſouvent endormis, 


ſhort ſtanding, for they had been a long time intimate 
friends. Monſieur Menage, who could not contain a 
piece of wit, when it came into his head, wrote the 
following Epigram upon Monſieur Couſin, who was 
charged with impotence. 


Le grand Tradufteur de Procape 
Faillit à tember en ſyncope, 

Au moment qu'il fut ajourne 

Pour conſommer ſon marriage. 
Ab! dit-il, li penible ouvrage, 
Et que je ſuis infortune ! 

Moi, qui fais de belles haranguet, 
Moi, qui traduis en toutes Langues, 
Aguoi ſent mon waſte ſavoir, 
Puiſque partout on me diffame, 
Pour r\awoir pas eu le pouvoir 
De traduire une fille en femme ? 


This fatyrical piece of pleaſantry occaſioned an irre- 
concileable enmity between them; and Monſieur Con- 
ſin, in order to revenge himſelf after the death of 
Monſieur Menage, wrote an elogium of him full of 
irony, printed in the Journal des Sawan, for Auguſt 
11, 1692, XVIII. Diſours ſur I Heautonti morume nos 
de Terence. Paris 1640 in 4to, and in his Miſcellanea 
at Paris 1652. With corrections and additions at Utrecht 
1690 in 12mo. At Amſterdam 1715 in 8vo, together 
with the Pratique du Theatre of the Abbe 4 Aubrgnac. 
This piece is written againſt the Abbe 4 Aubignac, and 
turns upon the queſtion, whether Terence's Heautontr- 
morumenos contained ten or fifteen hours. This dif- 
— made our author and the Abbe enemies, who 
ad been moſt intimate friends before. XIX. Mena- 
giana. This work was not publiſhed till after the death 
of Monſieur Menage, and was printed at firſt in one 
Volume, afterwards in two. But Monſieur de /a Mon- 
noye publiſhed an edition with great additions at Paris 
1715 in four Volumes in 12mo. . 
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MENANDRINO (MARSILIUS) better known by the name of Marſilius of Padua, 


{o) F. Gualtier the place of his birth, was one of the moſt learned Lawyers of the 14th Century (a). 
my Nane: He ſtudied at the Univerſity of Orleans (5); he was made Counſellor to the Emperor 


by both, have Lewis of Bavaria, and wrote an Apology for that Prince in the year 1324 [A], in which 
i the” he maintained that the Pope ought to ſubmit to the Emperor, not only in temporal af- 


beginning of the fairs, but likewiſe in what regarded the outward diſcipline of the Church. He repre- 


1 2th Century , 


ſented in ſtrong colours the pride, the luxury, and other irregularities of the Court of 


0% Marthas Rome, and demonſtrated that of divine right all Biſhops were equal to the Pope. John 


Defifore Parit, XXII at that time filled the Papal Chair. 


He was ſo provoked at this doctrine of Mar- 


Part 2. chap. 18. ſilius's, that he thundered out a long decree againſt him, in which he endeavoured to 


page Ms" 29% 


refute him, and by which he excommunicated him in the year 1327. Marſilius died in % From the 


Appendix to 


September 1328 at Montemalto (c). Cardinal Zabarella (d) has quoted him among thoſe Cave's 112. T. 
writers who have endeavoured to prove that the Religious of the Franciſcan Order can 7 ανν Ec 


pretend to no property in any thing. I cannot believe that he taught this doctrine, as 
we are told in Moreri, that neither Biſhops nor Prieſts could enjoy any property. Mo- 
reri, in this, as well as in every thing elle in this article, has copied F. Gualtier, as the =" 

on 


latter has done from Prateolus. 


[4] He wrote an Apology for the Emperor Lewis of 

Bavaria in the year 1324.] The Proteſtants have 

uoted as much, and they took care to publiſh it as 

ow as poſſible : for in the year 1522 they printed it 

in folio at Baſile, together with a preface, in which the 

(1) See Geſner. author ſtiles himſelf Licentius Evangelius ſacerdos (1). 
Bib bob. 4 Wharton (2) has taken notice not only of that edition, 
5 but likewiſe of that at Francfort in the years 1612 and 
m. $74, 575 1623, in 8vo; he has not forgot to tell us, that it 
was inſerted by Goldaſt in the ſecond volume of his 

(2) Wharton, in Monarchy 3 but he ſays nothing of the Francfort edi- 
Append. ad Cave, tion of the year 1592 in 8vo, apud Fo. Mechelum, 
* 23. which was printed by the care of Francis Gomarus, 
with the following title. Deſenſor Pacis, ſive adver- 

ſus uſurpatam Rom. Pontificis Turiſditionem, Marfilii 

Patavini pro inwictiſſ. & . N Rom. Imperatore 

Ludovico IV Bawarico, @ tribus Rom. Pontificibus in- 

digna perpeſſo, Apologia, qua Politice & Eccleſiaflice 


cleſ pag. 23. 
(4) Zabarella, in 


Clementin Fi- 
t de Electi- 


Co 


devico IV Imp. Bavaro. Tractatus de Tran/latione Impe- 

rit, ante CCC prope annos ſeripta. Ex Bibliopolio Co- 

melians MDAC ITA; and to me they appeared to differ 

in no reſpect but in the preambles; that is to ſay, that 

in this edition the body of the book was not reprinted, 

but only the title page; that they took away Epiſtle 

Dedicatory in verſe ſigned Franciſcus Gomarus, and ad- 

dreſſed to the Elector Palatine Frederic IV ; that they 

made ſome {mall alteration in the advertiſement to the 

reader: and added to it a 7eftimonia Autorum, and the 

treatiſe de Tranſlatione Imperii, which does not contain 

above 26 pages. This treatiſe is written by our 

Marſilius, who beſides that compoſed a book 4e Ju- 

riſdictione Imperiali in Cauſis Matrimonialibus. ; 
Obſerve that the parentheſis (3) in the title of the (3) > e 

Defen ſor Pacis, wherein it is expreſſed that Lewis of , ee bee, 

Bavaria had been perſecuted by three Popes, could not 


poſſibly be in the author's manuſcript ; for at the time 


poteſtatis limites doctiſſime explicantur: circa annum do- that he wrote that book, Lewis had as yet been en- 

mini 1324 conſcripta, nunc vero ad omnium Principum, gaged in no quarrels with any of the Popes, except 8 
Magiſtratuum, & Eccliſiæ Catholic, ac nominatim John the XXIId. That book being tranſlated into rate om 
Chriftianiſſ. Galliarum Nawarre Regis &c. Hen- French without the authar's name, Pope Gregory XI (4) 


; : the year 1370 to 
rici IV (a tribus etiam Rom. Pontificibus inique oppug- complained of it to the Deputies of the Faculty of Divi- the year 1358. 


nati) ejuſque regni & Fcclefiarum* autoritatem ac liberta- vinity at Paris, awhich declared by an authentic ad, ; 
tem demonſirandum utiliſſimæ. Franciſcus Gomarus Bru- that none of their Members had any hand in that tran- (5) Du Pin, Big. 


, : N | f licth, i 
genſis recenſuit, Capitum Argumentis && Notis ad mar- lation, and that neither Marfilius of Padua, nor Jobs ts por * 
ginem illuſtrawit. I have compared this edition with de Jande, aubo was likexviſe thought to have been con- Amſterdam cai- 


that which is intitled Marſilii de Menandrino, Patavini cerned in the work, belonged to their body (5). tion. 
vulgo dicti, DEP ENS0OR Pacis, five Apologia pro Lu- 


A MENCKE, in Latin Menckenius, (OTTO) a learned German writer in the 
eighteenth Century, was born March 22d 1644 at Oldenbourg in Weſtphalia, and was ſon 
of John Mencke, a Merchant and Senator of that City, by Anne Sophia Spieſmacher. 
He went through his firſt ſtudies in his native place, and at ſeventeen years of age went to 
Bremen, where he applied himſelf to Philoſophy; and having ſtaid there one year, re- 
moved to Leipſic in 1662, and was admitted there Maſter of Arts in 1664. He aſter- 
wards viſited the other Univerſities of Jena, Wittemberg, Groningen, Franeker, Utrecht, 

(a) See Nov Leyden, and Kiel (a). His ſon, John Burchard Mencke () relates a ſtory, which ought 
manic, Anni not to be omitted here. He tells us, that his father having diveſted himſelf of his former 
1797, bag. 92. prejudices in favour of the metaphyſical trifles taught in the ſchools, lamented as often 
(5 Plum. 11. as he thought of the time which he had loſt in them, and which he might have ſpent in more 
Fuad. ſolid ſtudies. While he was at Jena in his youth, he propoſed there Theſes de Præciſione inter 
creata realiter identificata, num objectiva ſit, an vero tantum formalis © His attempt ſeemed 

raſh, It was thought ſurprizing, that a young man ſhould pitch upon a ſubject fo ab- 

{ruſe and fo little known, and venture to engage with perſons accuſtomed to diſputation. 

No body doubted but that he would be defeated ; and an Adjunct of the Univerſity, 

among others, threatened to demoliſh him with the utmoſt eaſe. And indeed this man, 

who paſled for a very formidable diſputant, attacked him with great vigour, but without 

ſucceſs, for the reſpondent repelled all his attacks, and came off victorious. The Ad- 

junct piqued with this affront reſolved to revenge himſelf, by exciting the envy and hatred 

of all the Students againſt his new rival, For this purpoſe he ordered the next day a 

paper to be fixed upon the gates of the Academy, that he was going to read public Lec- 

tures, in which he would ſhew, that in diſputes the Diſputants and the Preſident himſelf 

ought to obſerve the rules of modeſty and good manners. Mencke being informed of 

this immediately fixed a paper in the ſame place, that he intended to teach what were the 

preciſe rules of prudence and modeſty, which ought to be oblerved by the Preſident, Re- 

ſpondent, and eſpecially the Opponent, This ſucceeded ſo well, that all the . is. 
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ſorted to his Lectures. Upon his return to Leipſic he applied himſelf for ſome time to 
Divinity and Civil Law; and in 1668 was choſen Profe ſſor of Morality in that Univer- 
ſity, and in 1671 took the degree of Licentiate in Divinity, He publiſhed ſeveral 
works [A]. He diſcharged the duties of his Profeflorthip till his death with great repu- 
tation; and was five times Rector of the Univerſity of Leipſic, and ſeven times Dean 
of the Faculty of Philoſophy. By his wife Magdalen Sibylla Berlich, whom he 
married September the 24th 1672, he had, among other children, John Burchard, 
whom we ſhall give an account of in the following article, and Anne Sophia, married 
to John Chriſtopher Wichmanſhauſen, Profeſſor of Poetry, and afterwards of the Ori- 
ental Languages at Wittemberg. Our author, by different attacks of the apoplexy and 
palſy. was at laſt brought to the grave, and died January the 29th 1707, in the ſixty third 
year of his age. 


[4] He publibed ſeveral works) I. He reprinted 
at Leipſic in 1677 in fol. Cardinal Naris's Hiſtory of 
Pelagianiſm. The edition of Sir Fobn Marſham's Ca- 
non Chronicus at Leipſic in to, was likewiſe publiſhed 
by him; and he procured a new edition of Camden“ 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, and ſeveral other works. 
II. He publiſhed a new edition of Marcus Zuerius Bor- 
harnius's Hiftoria univerſals ſacra & profana, and ad- 
ded to it a Continuation of ten years. His edition was 
printed at Leipſic in 1675 in 4to. III. Georgit Hor- 
nii Orbis Politicus, cum Auimad verſionibus Ottonis Menc- 
kenii, Leyden 1668 in 12mo. IV. His molt conſi- 
derable work, and what alone is ſufficient to perpetuate 
his name, is the Ada Eruditorum of Leipſic, of which 
he was the firſt author, and in which he was engaged 
til! his death. When he had formed that deſign, he 
began a correſpondence with the learned men of all na- 
tions, in order to inform himſelf of what paſſed in the 
Republic of Letters: and for the ſame purpoſe took a 
journey to Holland and thence to England. He after- 
wards formed a ſociety of ſeveral perſons of eminent 


abilities to aſſiſt him in the work, and tool: all the mea- 
ſures proper to render it laſting. The Elector of Saxony 
contributed by his generoſity to the ſucceſs of the de- 
ſign. The firſt volume was publiſhed at Leipſic 1682 
in 4to. Our author continued till his death to publiſh, 
with the aſſiſtance of his collegues, every year a vo- 
lume in 4to. with Supplements from time to time, and 
an Jndex every ten years; Which made thirty volumes 
at his death. Upon his death- bed he obliged his ſon, 
John Burchard, to promiſe to continue that work, 
which he had greatly at heart; and his ſon punctually 
executed that promiſe. V. Mrcropolita ſeu Reſpublica 
in Micracoſmo conſpicua. Leipſic 1666 in 4to. VI. Ju- 
Majeflatis circa Venationem. Leipſic 1674 in 8vo, VII. 
De Fuſtitia auxiliorum contra Feederatos. Leipſic 168 5 
in qto. VIII. Programma de origine Domus Hohen« 
zollerianr. Leipſic 1703 in 4to. IX. Programma ; an 
recentiores Logict, quos ab ideis non malt, parum licet 
Latine, ideales dixeris, ſemet aliis artis ratincinative 
magiſtris jure meritegue praferant. Leiplic 1704 in to. 


@MENCKE, in Latin Menckenius, (JOHN BURCHARD) was ſon of the pre- 
ceding, and was born at Leipſic April the 7th 1674. After he had paſſed through his 


courſe of Humanity-ſtudies, he applied himſelt to Philoſophy, partly under his father, 
and was admitted Maſter of Arts in 1694. He afterwards ſpent ſome time in the ſtudy 
of Divinity, and then travelled into Holland and England, The reputation of his father, 


and his own merit, procured him acceſs to all the men of learning in the places through 


which lic paſſed, and he took care to profit by their converſation. He ſpent one year in 
his travels, and immediately upon his return to Leipfic in 1699 he was appointed Pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory in the room of Adam Rechenberg, who had jult reſigned that place. 
His firſt intention was to have fixed himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity; but he quitted it 
ſoon after by the advice of his friends, in order to apply himſelf to that of the Law, in 
which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he received the degree of Doctor in that Faculty at 


Hall in 1501. After this he returned to Leiplic to continue his Lectures in Hſſtory, by 
which he gained great reputation, as well as by his writings [A]. Frederic Auguſtus King of 


[4] His writings.] They are as follow. I. De 
Auguſtorum Auguſtarumgue Conſecratione e Nummis differ- 
ratio. Leipſic 1694 in 4to. II. De es quod decorum eft. 
Leipſic 1695 in 4to. III. De Monegrammate Chriſti. 
Leipſic 1696 in 4to. IV. De eo quod placet. Leiphc 
1697 in 4to. V. De Viris Toga & Sago illuſtri- 
bus. Leipſic 1699 in 4to. VI. De Cauſis bellorum in- 
ter Eruditss Oratio. Leipſic 1699 in 40. VII. De 
e guod juſtum eff circa teſtimonia Hiſtoricorum. Hall 
1701 in 4to. 'This is a theſis, which he maintained, 
when he took the degree of Doctor of Law. VIII. 
De Grecarum Latinarumgque Literarum Inſtauratoribus in 


Miſnid. Leiphc 1701 in 4to. IX. Sigiſmundi Auguſti, 


. Poloniarum Regis, Epiſicle, Legationes & Refponſa. 


Necnon Stephani Batorii, Regis Polonie, Epiſlolarum 
Decus & Oratio ad Ordines Polonia ; © Mujao H. de 
Huyſfjen. Acceſſerunt Opuſcula duo alia, ad Electionem 
Regis Sigiſmundi Ill ſpectantia. Omnia recenſuit Foan- 
nes Burchardus Mentenius. Leipſic 1703 in 8vo. pagg. 
712. X. The Galant Poems of Philander won der Linde. 
In high Dutch. Leipfic 1705 in 8yo. Our author 
had always cultivated the ſtudy of his native language, 
and amuſed himſelf in his youth with compoling ga- 
lant verſes, or tranſlating into German verſe ſeveral 
pieces of the Erotie writers, as well Greek and Ro- 
man, as French, Italian, and Engliſh. He afterwards 
publiſhed them at the defire of his friends ; but he did 
not think proper to print them, under his own name, 
but under the fictitious one of Phi/ander won der Linde. 


Poland, 


He did the Tame, when he publiſhed his other Poems in 
High Dutch, which together make four volumes. XI. 
Poems humorous and ſerious, by Philander won der Linde. 
In high Dutch. Leiphc 1706, two volumes in 8vo. 
The greateſt part of theſe poems are tranſlations. 
XII. Miſcellaneous Poems by Philander van der Linde. 
Leipſic 1710 in 8vo. Theſe poems were re-reprinted 
at Leipſic 1713, together with a dialogue by our au- 
thor upon the German Poetry, and the different kinds 


of it. XIII. Programma de Mildelbemia, Sueviæ Urbe, 


ac Dynaſtid in Principatum Iinperii nuper erecta. Leip- 
ſic 1706 in 4to. XIV. Diſſertatio Politice-Hiſtorica ae 
Newis Politicis Caroli V Imperatoris. Leipſic 1706 in 
4to. XV. M. Antoniit Campani, Epiſcapi Apruſini, 
Epiſtola & Poemata, una cum Vita Autoris. Recenſuit 
Fo. Burc. Menckenius, Leiplic 1707 in 12mo. The 
Life of Campanus prefixed to this edition, is an Ab- 
ſtract of that, which Michael Ferno prefixed to his di- 
tion of Campanus's Works. Mencke has added to the 
works of the latter, a Diſcourſe, which he pro- 
nounced at Leipſic in 1701 upon the averſion, Which 
that author declares againſt the Germans. XVI. Pe- 
tri Alcyonii Medices Legatus, five de Exilio Libri duo. 
Acceſſerunt Joannes Pierius Valerianus & Cornelius Tol- 


lius de Infelicitate Litteratorum, ut & Foſephus Barbe- | 


rius de Miſerid Poetarum Græcorum. Cum Prafatione 

Joann. Burch. Menckenii. Leipſic 1707 in 12mo XVII. 

De Feimeris, weteris Wiſtphalorum FJudicii Scabinis. 

Leipſic 1707 in 4to. XVIII. Oratio de Anglia & 
3 
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Poland, and Ele&or of Saxony, conceived fo high an eſteem for him, that in 1708 he 
appointed him his Hiſtoriographer in the room of William Erneſt Tentzel, who died 
November the 24th the year before. In 1709 he became Counſellor to that King, and 
1723 Aulic Counſellor. Theſe marks of his Sovereign's favour procured him vaſt credit 
in the Univerſity of Leipſic, the principal offices of which he ſeveral times diſcharged, 
He married Catharine Margaret Gleditſch, daughter of a Bookſeller at Leipſic, with 
whom he lived thirty years, and by whom he had two ſons, Frederic Otto, and Charles 
(„e Vs El Otto. His health began to decline early in life, and he died April the iſt 1732, aged fifty 
wm, for eight years. He had been choſen in 1700 Fellow of the Royal Society at London, and 
1732, pag. 233. ſome time after of that at Berlin (a). 


Scotia Unione. Leipſic 1707 in 4to. XIX. The Life 
and Actions of the Emperor Leopold J. In High Dutch. 
Leipſic 1707 in 4to. XX. Diſſertatio Hiſtorico- Litte- 
raria de Viris Militia ægue ac ſcriptis illuſtribus. Leip- 
ſic 1708 in 4to. The true author of this diſſertation 
is John Chriſtian Biel, who defended it under Mencke ; 
but the latter reviſed it, and made ſome additions. 
XXI. Schediaſma de Commentariis Hiſtoricis, quos Galli 
Memoires vocant. Leipſic 1708 in 4to. XXII. Difer- 
tatio Juris Publici de Electoratu Saxonico, Frederico Bel. 
licaſ jure meritoque collato. Leipſic 1709 in 4to. 
XXIII. Methode pour ttudier I Hiftoire : avec un Cata- 
togue des principaux Hiftloriens. Nouvelle Edition revue 
S augmentte de pluſicurs Livres & Remarques par F. B. 
Mencke. Leipſic 1714, two volumes in 8vo. Our au- 
thor made a great many additions and corrections to 
Monſieur Lenglet's book, eſpecially with regard to the 
German Hiſtorians, XXIV. De Charlataneria Erudi- 
torum Declamationes duæ. Leipfic 1715 in 8 vo. Cum 
Notis Variorum. Acceſſit Epiſtola Sebaſtiani Stadelii ad 
Janum Philomuſum de circumforanea Literatorum Fani- 
tate. Editio tertia. Amſterdam (or rather Leipſic) 
1716 in 8vo. This book has been tranſlated into 
French, and publiſhed under the following title : De 
la Charlatanerie des Sgawans, par M. Mencken ; avec 
des Remargues critiques de differens Auteurs. Hague 
1721 in 8vo. There are two tranſlations into High 
Dutch, one printed at Hall, which is not an exact one; 
the other more correct at Leipſic: both of them ac- 
companied with remarks. Theſe remarks are not the 
ſame in the different editions and tranſlations ; but every 
editor or tranſlator has added to the work ſuch remarks, 
as he thought proper. Several of theſe, which accom- 
pany the French Tranſlation, are puerile, and only 
ſwell the volume. Mencke's _ was to expoſe the 
artifices uſed by falſe ſcholars to raiſe themſelves a name; 
but as he named or pointed at certain perſons, it exaſ- 


perated them, and they procured his book to be ſeized. 
But this did not prevent it from being ſpread, and the 
editions of it from being multiplied. XXV. He had a 
ſhare in the Dictionary of Learned Men printed at Leip- 
ſic in High Dutch in 1715 in fol. He formed the plan 
of it, and furniſhed the perſons employed in it with 
the principal materials, and wrote the articles of the 
Italians and Engliſh. XX VI. Bibliatheca Mencheniana, 
que Autores, pracipue weteres Gras & Latinos, H. ſo- 
riæ item Litterarie, Eccleſiaſticm & Civilis, Antiquita- 
tum ac Rei Nummarie Scriptores, Philologos, Oratores, 
Paetas, & Codices MSS. complectitur, ab Ottone & 
Joann. Burch. Mencſteniis, paret & filio, multorum an- 
norum ſpatio ſludiose collecta, nunc juſlo ar dine diſpoſita, 
& in uſus publicos aperta a Fo. Burch. Menchenis., 
Leipſic 1723 in 8yvo. Editio Longe aufior. Leipſic 
1727 in 8vo, Mencke himſelf drew up this Cata- 
logue, which is digeſted in an excellent method, with 
a deſign to make his library public; as it continued to 
be till the year 1728, when he thought proper to 
expoſe it to ſale; for which purpoſe he publiſhed Ca- 
talogues, in which the price of every book was mark. 
ed. XX VII. He continued the 4a Eruditorum after his 
father's death, for 25 years, and publiſhed thirty three 
volumes, including the Supplements and Index. Fre. 
deric Otto Mencke, his eldeſt fon, ſucceeded him in the 
work. XXVIII. De YViris Eruditis, qui Lipfiam doc- 
trinã & ſcriptis illuſtrem reddiderunt, Oratis. Leipſic 
1709 in 4to. XXIX. Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, 
precipue Saxonicarum, in quibus ſcripta & Monimenta 
illuſtria, pleraque hafenus inedita, tum ad Hiſtori amn 
Germaniæ generatim, tum ſpeciatim Saxonice Sufperia- 
ris, Miſniæ, Thuringiz, &c. ppedtantia, continentur. 
Ex ſua Bibliatheca aliiſque edidit Joannes Burchardus 
Menckenius. Leipſic, three volumes in folio. The two 
firſt were printed in 1728, and the laſt in 1730. H. 


MENDOZZA (JUAN GONZALES DE) an Auguſtin Friar of the Province of 
Caſtile, was made Ambaſſador from the King of Spain to the Emperor of China in the 
year 1384. He was made Biſhop of Lipari in Italy in the year 1593, of Chiapa in New 
Spain in the year 1607, and of Popajan in the Welt Indies in the year 1608. He wrote 
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(«) de Philip a Hiſtory of China in Spaniſh [4], which work has been tranſlated into ſeveral Lan- 


1 guages (a). The French Tranſlation by Luc de la Porte, a Pariſian, and a Doctor of 
Page 379. Law, was printed at Paris in the year 1589 in 8vo. 


[4] He wrote a hiflory of China.) One may form ** Manners, Cuſtoms, and other memorable things of 
a general notion of that book, merely by reading the ** that kingdom : the ſecond, three voyages to it in the 
title of the French tranſlation ; it is as follows. A * years 1577, 1579, and 1581. with an account of 
„ hiſtory of the great kingdom of China, ſituated in ** the molt remarkable ſingularities ſeen and heard of 
« the Eaſt-Indies, divided into two parts; the firſt “ there: together with an Itinerary of the new world 


containing the Situation, Antiquity, Fertility, Re- “ and the diſcovery of new Mexico in the year 1583.” 
« ligion, Ceremonies, Sacrifices, Kings, Magiſtrates, | 


(a) His name in MERCATOR (a) (NICHOLAS), an eminent Mathematician in the 17th Cen- 
28 was tury, was born in Holſtein in Denmark, and came afterwards to England, where he 
: ED lived many years till his death, He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. He endea- 
voured to reduce Aſtrology to rational principles, as appears from a manuſcript of his 

in poſſeſſion of William Jones Eſq; F. R. S. intitled, Nicolai Mercatoris Aſtrologia Ra- 

tionalis, argumentis ſolidis explorata, & exemplis Geneſeon illuſtribus duobus ac tempeſtatum 

aliquot retro ſeculis memorabilium quamplurimis conſirmata; rejettis domorum, triplicata- 

tum, partium, direfionum & profectionum ſomniis, & ſuperſtitione omni ac fatorum immuta- 

bilitate excluſa. Ad majorem Dei optimi Maximi gloriam & uberiorem Nature indaginem [Al. 


He 


(1 4 manuſeript . . . entitled Nicolai Mercatoris whom the dedication was intended to be inſcribed, is 
Altrologia Rationalis.] The name of the perſon, to omitted, but the dedication is as follows : ** Neque 
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He publiſhed ſeveral works, particularly, Co/mographia, five Deſcriptio Cali & Terre 


in Circulos, qud fundamentum ſternitur ſequentibus ordine Trigonometriæ St hæricorum Lo- 


garitbmicæ, Aſtronomice, Spherice, Geographig, Hiſtiodromiæ, Gnomonice. Abſoluto com- 


pendio pulcherrima quevis & humanis uſibus aptiſſima, publico donantur a Nicolao Haufi- 
man Holſato. Dantzick, 1651 in 12mo, dedicated to the Senate of that City, Rationes 
Mathematice ſubdue Anno cic 19c L111: Copenhagen in 4to. De Emendatione Annud 
Diatribe due, quibus exponuntur & demonſtrantur Cycli Solis & Lune, qui ex principiis 
Aſtronomie haftenus cognitis elici potuerunt accuratiſſimi : in 4to. Hypotheſis Aſtronomica 
nova & conſenſus ejus cam obſervationibus : London 1664 in fol. Logarithmotechnia, ſive 
Methodus conſtruendi Logarithmos nova, accurata, S facilis ; ſcripio antebac commu nicata 
anno ſc. 1667 Nonis Auguſti; cui nunc accedit Vera Quadratura Hyperbolæ & Inventio 
fumme Logarithmorum. Auctore Nicolao Mercatore Holſato e Soctetate Regia, Huic eti- 
am jungitur Michaelis Angeli Riccii Exercitatio Geometrica de Maximis & Minimis, hi, 
ob argumenti præſtantiam & exemplarium raritatem recuſa: London 1668 in 4to. In 
this book he gave the Quadrature of the Hyperbole by an infinite ſeries, which was the 
firſt appearance in the learned world of a ſeries of this fort, drawn from the particular 
nature of the Curve, and that in a manner very new and abſtracted. Inſtitutionum A/- 


tronomicarum Libri duo, de motu Aſtrorum communi & proprio, ſecundum hypotheſes veterum 


& recentiorum præcipuas; deque Hypotheſeon ex obſervatts conſlructione, cum Tabulis Tychg- 
nianis, Solaribus, Lunaribus, Lune-ſolaribus, & Rudolphims Solis, Fixarum, & quinque 
Errantium, earumque uſu preceptis & exemplis commonſtrato. Quibus accedit Appendix de 


« indignam *** patricinio Aſtrologiam fero, ſed uti- 
« lem Theologo, Medico, Oeconomo, Nauclero, Mi- 
« liti, Privato cuivis, Principi; Aſtrologiam rationa- 
„lem, inquam, & a figmentorum monltris vindica- 
© tam, ac liberali caula manu aſſertam. Enimvero 
* quid inviſibilem zvorum Regem noſcere ac venerari 
** docet æquè ac continuus ille ſuperiorum cum inferio- 
* ribus nexus, & ſtatum mundi imperium ? Hine eru- 
«© dimur videlicet, -& Deum eſſe, & Rerum mundana- 
*© rum curam gerere. Hinc ſalubris illa & peſtilens 
«© aeris Conſtitutio, necnon variantes annuatim morbo- 
rum ideæ promtiſſimè derivantur, ac remedia proſpi- 
* ciuntur tempori, ne Diſcipulis ſuis Aſtronomiam 
* fruſtra commendaverit Hippocrates libro de Aere, 
% Aquis, & Locis. De Thalete Mileſio nota eſt Nar- 
ratio, quod Olei proventum maximum primum, ac 
«© deinde Caritatem præviderit ex Aſtris; quare co- 
s emto undique Oleo, & cum penuria ingrueret poſtea, 
«« divendito, non exiguas ſibi Divitias compararit, ex- 
«© emplo docens, haud difficile fore Philoſopho diteſ- 
*« cere, ſi ad iſtam curam deſcendere libuiſſet. Quod 
* {i quis hodie imitari ſtudeat, non ſibi tantum, ſed 
* totis quandoque provinciis, itidem ut alter Jeſepb, 
«© opportuna providentia ſubvenire queat. Qui per 
«© Cceruleos Neptuni campos equo ligneo invehuntur, 
«« proſpeAa eminus tempeſtate ad commodam ſtationem 
« fe recipient, nec raro, ex quonam mundi angulo 
« venti {int erupturi, prævidebit. At prudentis ſtrategi 
„aut Poliorcetæ fuerit, æſtates ſiccas vel pluvias, item- 
«« que hyemes leniores vel aſperas præſagire, ac pro 
eo expeditiones vel urbium obſidiones maturare, 
«« differre, protrahere, inſtaurare, ut cœlum & ſtellas in 
* z#there ſibi militare ſure merito gloriari poſſit. Ec- 
« quis autem mortalium vivit, cui non unice expediat 
«« ſeipſum ac genium ſuum nofle ? Etenim plane Cœlo 
«« deſcendit vulgatum illud 4146 o:avrey, quod non ad 
„ vitandam modo ſuperbiam, ſed noſcenda quoque 
„ propria bona, atque ad uſum conferenda pertinere 
nemo dubitat. Quanti intereſſe putamus Reipubli- 
„ cæ, ut quilibet tueatur locum, ac munere fungatur, 
cui Natura illum deftinarit ? Quantum hoc ipſum ad 
0 uniuſcujuſque pariter ac univerſarum perfectionem 
«+ & beatitudinem conferre poſſe arbitramur ? Nam res 
«© quzlibet tum demum felicitatis ſuz apicem attigiſſe 
*« recte dicitur, quando finem illum obtinuit, ad quem 
a Natura facta erat. Canes ad venandum, & equos 
** bellatores mira ſagacitate deligere novimus ; at ho- 


«© minem,quo nullum hæc univerſi machina præſtantius 
c organon habet a perpetuo negligemus ? —— di- 
* cere auſim, quanquam Annonæ curam habere, claſ- 
« ſer ſubducere, Expeditionem prudenter moliri, ſunt 
«« opera vere Principis: attamen homines legere, educa- 
% re, & ad felicitatis ſuæ ccelum evehere, 1 benigno- 
* rum inſtar ſiderum illuceant univerſis, id vero Princi- 
«« pis eſſe optimi, beneficentiſſimi, Deo proximi. Sed 
a 3 præſtabit Aſtrologia vana, ſuperſtitioſa, nugi- 
«« yendula ? Fateor ; non illa quidem, qua plures ho- 
« diead * abutuntur. K unicè vereri 
4 noftra (quam qui norit, probam ac ſobriam 


us, 


*« fatebitur) ne improbæ ac temulentz illius, quæ no- 
men & locum hujus invadendo uſurpavit, procacita- 
tem atque impudentiam adeo luere cogatur; neve 
«« propter nomen indignè profanatum repudietur a pluri- 
bus antequam audiatur. Cui malo occurſura cog- 
« nomen ſibi adſcivit Rationalis, quo ab altera illa, 
% quicum nihil commune habere poſtulat, diſcernatur. 
Ae licet ob illatam injuriam juſto dolore percita, ad- 
«« yerſariam mitids reprehenderit tamen, quam pleri- 
que ante nos, qui Aſtrologi non erant, & ad quos 
«« proinde hæc cauſa minime pertinebat ; ſaltem quia 
* enormem iſtius protervitatem ferre non poterant ; at- 
« tamen cum noſtra directè magis feriat - arcem 
« preſtigiatricis, & funditus evertat, nihil dubium, 
* quin exturbati nidulo ſuo crabrones aculeo maligno 
«« & venenato hanc perſecuturi ſint. Quos innocentiæ 
„& veritatis clypeo facile repelleremus, nifi claman- 
« tium multitudo & ſtrepitus, atque imperitorum cre- 
«« dulitas ſæpè ipſam veritatem opprimerent. Interim 
* nullum præſidium occurrit æquè tutum ac No- 
„ men *, quod non modo opuſculum hoc exiguum, 
ut ſapienti minime contemnendum, ſed ipſum quo- 
«« que authorem plura jamdudum meditantem ab invido- 
* rum & malevotorum inſultu facillime defendet.” 


'The preface is as follows : 
Lector benevole, non laudabo tibi Aſtrologiam 


* Rationalem, quaſi qui venales merces extrudere cu- 
„ piunt, ſed hoc tantum dicam; ſi qui viam hanc, 
« dilucide hic premonſtravi, inſiſtere, & exempla Ge- 
„ neſeon ac Tempeſtatum non ea tantum, qua a no- 
bis propoſita ſunt, fed plura alia pro arbitrio electa. 
«« diligenter excutere, & cum his præceptis conferre 
„ volent, eos fructu pariter & delectatione inſigni per- 
„ cepta faſſuros ultro, nihil habere Philoſophiam N 

** turalem contemplatione hic auguſtius, nec admira- 
*« tione digniùs. Quamobrem dubitavi equidem non 
„ ſemel, utrum theſaurum adeo nobiiem omnium 
«*« oculis exponere, an aſpectu profano prohibere ſatius 
« efſet ; nec defuerunt, qui privatis uſibus ſervandum 
„ cenſerent. Sed enim vicit amor juvandi boni pub- 
« lici, & univerſe creaturz parentem imitandum duxi 


4 


„ potius, qui Solem ſuum oriri facit ſuper bonos que 


* ac malos. Nec muto fatum; nam ſi quid mihi 
« quæro, non aliam ob cauſam facio, quam ut pluri- 
bus deinceps prodeſſe queam. Neque longos logos 
«* texere libuit, quod quidam faciunt ; nam fi diſten 
dere opus voluiſſem, nihil dubium, quin agus pa- 
ragra F in proprium Caput excreſcere facillimè 
*« potuiſſent. Sed tuo Commodo, mi Lector, contraxi 
« pondera Rerum, ut fortius impellerent animum 
% tuum, neu laxior Oratio memoriam tuam fatigaret, 
vel attentionem minueret. Imo vero ut docilis fias 
«« magis, non pigebit idipſum, quod breviter ſatis dic- 
* tum videri poterat, hi c etiamnum redigere in compen- 
4% dium, ut uno veluti obtutu rem totam luſtrare ut- 
„% que animo przcipere poſſis. Dividimus igitur diſ- 
« curſum hunc Aſtiologicum in duas partes, quarum 
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iis, que noviſſimis temporibus celitus innotuerunt : London 1676 in 8yo, The Preface is 


dated at Weſtminſter 44. March 1673. 
thodo fere demonſtrata. 


Euclidis Elementa Geometrica novo ordine ac me- 
Una cum Nicolai Mercatoris in Geometriam introduftione brevi, 


a magnitudinum ortus ex genuinis principis & ortarum affectiones ex ipſa quaſi derivantur : 


on 1678 in 24“. 
ſcript 


There is in the Library of William Jones Eiq; F. R. S. a manu- 
of our author containing Theorems relating to the Reſolution of Equations, the 


Method of Differences, and the Conſtruction of Tables; and another, intitled, Problema 


Arithmeticum ad doctrinam de differentialium progreſſionibus pertinens. 


Datam ſeriem tey- 


minorum differentialium ſecundi ordinis ſive duplicis differentie per terminorum intermedio- 
rum inter ſingulos ſeriei binos inſertionem in data ratione multipla augere; datis tribus pri- 
mis terminis bujuſmodi ſeriei ipſam ſeriem dari intelligendum eſt. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
attions, Num. 13. are printed Certain Problems touching ſome points of Navigation by our 
Author; and in Num. 57. Some Conſiderations concerning the geometric and dirett Me- 
thod of Caſſini for finding the Apogees, Excentricilies, and Anomalies of the Planets, by 


lame. 


prior Theoriam continet ; poſterior Praxin, partim 
in Genethliacis, partim vero in Metereologicis oc- 
cupatam. 
« Priori parte, 
« expoſita ſcripti hujus occaſione, ſuccedit 
% Paragr. 1. De Principiis itionis in Aſtrologia, 
** Ratione ſcilicet & Experientia. 

2. Experientiam ſolam non ſufficere. 

* Ideoque alia quam vulgati vii inſiſtendum 
60 ele. 

& 5. © De Virtutibus hominis activis & paſſivis. 
. Quod non ſolum gradibus differant : | 
7. * Sed & Differentiis ſpecificis — — 
8. Actionem omnem & paſſionem eſſe cum motu. 
Motus ſublunarium pendere 3 motu cceleſtium, 
* nimirum Solis & Lunæ; 

10. Necnon reliquorum Planetarum. 

11. Motuum cceleſtium & ſublunarium cum tem- 
«© pore cohærentia. 

12, ** Virtutes quoque cceleſtes qualitate differre, & 
actiones paſſioneſque inferiorum pendere a motu cor- 
«© porum lucidorum. 

13. ©* Sed & quantitute differre virtutes cœleſtes. 

14. ** Ipſos quoque homines 3 cœlo affici. 

15. Non tamen æque omnes, nec eodem tem- 
cc e. 

16. Que affectionis diverſitas, licet à Parentibus 
* ab ortu ingenerata dicatur, nihilominus ccelo ſub- 
, jaceat. 

17. Imò & in parentibus, antequam rarent, 
8 * ſubjecta weris N 

18. Proinde unumquemque inde ab ortu ſuo ido- 
* neum eſſe ad 1 hos motus aſtrorum potius, 
quam illos. 

19. ** Nullis autem Coli motibus ſubjacere æque at- 
** que his, qui fuerunt in ipſo articulo ortüs: 

20. Qubus poſtmodum recurrentibus, potenter 
** moveatur Spiritus Hominis: 

21. ** Itidem ut auditor Muſices conſonantiis & 
« clauſulis formalibus : 

22. Vel ut fides tremit ad vocem uniſonam vel 
conſonam. 

23. Utrum conceptionis an partus hora poti us 
* conſideranda veniat? & conceptionis hora illas tan- 
tum virtutes propagari, quz tum in genitore a cœlo 
«+ jrradiantur : 

24. Quandoquidem diverſis temporibus geniti fra- 
« tres diverſis virtutibus ætheriis praediti ſunt. 

25. ** Virtutes autem, præter quas Conceptio dedit, 


alias in partu tribui, & quidem potiores. | 

26. ** Neque inter ſe pugnare, quas Conceptio & 
«« partus indidere virtutes, ſed amice conſpirare; ideo- 
que ſufficere ſolam partũs horam inſpexiſſe. 

27. * Tranſitio ad harmoniam parvi & majoris 
„ Mundi. | 

2B, 29, 30, 31, 32. © Exponitur breviter iſta har- 
% monia. | 

33. Quo ſenſu dicantur ignis & aqua Planetarum 
« augeri vel minui. 

34. Ptolemæi Locus huc aptatus. 

35. Quando vigeat maxime Ignis Ceeleſtis : 

36.“ Quando Aqua: 

37. Quando palpabiles Qualitates. 

38, 39. De augmento & decremento Virtutis 
„ Planetariz, 

40, 41. Rejiciuntur dignitates, quas vocant, eſ- 
«« ſentiales, ut ſunt domus, triplicitates, &c. 

42. Objectio diluta. 

43, 44. Deteguntur veri fontes dignitatum, ſive 
«© augmenti & decrementi virtutis Planetariz, iique 


ſeptem numero. 


45. © Tribuitur dignitati cuivis locus & pondus 
** ſuum. 

46. ** Soli tres tantum ex iſtis dignitatibus compe- 
© tere ; cxteris Planetis omnes. 

47. Quod ſuperiores Planetz virtutem ſuam in- 
« ferioribus impertiant. 

48. Dignitates iſtas non igni modo & aquæ Pla- 
«« netarum, ſed qualitati etiam palpabili aptari poſle ; 
« & quomodo. 

49. Planetas plus valere, qui a cardinibus dignita- 
„ tum proprius abſunt, quique mutuis aſpectibus ſe 
«© invicem exſtimulant. Quinam aſpectus recipiendi ; 
„ neque hunc bonum, iſtum malum, ſed alium alio 
ſortiorem eſſe. 

50. Poſitus Planetarum cum fixis. 

1. Tranſitio a quantitate Virtutis Planetariæ 
« ad qualitatem; ac de ſingulorum qualitate in ge- 
nere. 
2. & ſeqq. uſque ad fnem. De qualitate aquæ & 

" fenis Planetarum in ſpecie, prout in virum bonum 
vel ſecus inciderit. 

«« Partis poſterioris Sectio prior oſtendit Praxin in 
« Genethliacis, & confirmat Exemplis Geneſeon il- 
% luftribus duobus ; ſectio altera oſtendit Praxin in 
„ Metereologicis, & Exemplis Tempeſtatum ab ali- 
« quot retro ſeculis memorabilium quam plurimis 
«« confirmats.” 


D MERSENNE (MARIN), a learned French writer in the ſeventeenth Century, 


was born at Oyſe in the Province of Maine, September the 8th 1588, and was ſon of 
Julian Merſenne, by his wife Jane Mouliere (a). He began his ſtudies at the College of 
Mans; but that of la Fleche being opened about that time, his parents, who lived but 
about three leagues from it, fent him thither immediately, and he went through the re- 


mainder of his courſe of Humanity-ſtudies, and that of Philoſophy there (6). He atter- > et 


wards went to Paris, and ſtudied Divinity there under three famous Doctors of Sorbonne, 
Andrew du Val, Philip de Gamaches, and Nicholas Yſambert, Upon his leaving the 
ſchools of the Sorbonne, he entered himſelf among the Minims, and received the habit 
of that Order July the 17th 1611 in the Convent of Nigeon or the Bons- Hommes near 
Paris. After he had continued there two months and an half, he was ſent to ſpend the 
reſt of his Novitiate in the Convent of St. Peter de Fublines near Meaux, where he was 
profeſſed July 17th 1612. Two mouths after he went to reſide in the Convent at . 

| | Where 
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where he was ordained Sub- Deacon, Deacon, and Prieſt, and performed his firſt Maſs Octo- 
ber the 28th 1613. He applied himſelf then to the Hebrew Language, which he learned 
of Father John Bruno, a Scots Minim. At the end of September 1614 he was appointed 
to go to Nevers to teach Philoſophy to the young Monks of his Order, in which he was 
employed during the years 1615, 1616, and 1617. He afterwards taught Divinity in 
1618, at the end of which he was obliged to quit that employment, becauſe he was cho- 
ſen Corrector. of that Convent. The time of his Correctorſhip being finiſhed the year 
following, he was recalled to Paris, where he continued the reſt of his life (c). Study 
and converſation with learned men were afterwards his whole employment; and he be- 
gan ſoon to publiſh divers works, which gained him a very great reputation [A]. He 
held a correſpondence with moſt of the principal men of learning of his time, but eſpeci- 
ally Des Cartes, who having known him while he ſtudied at La Fleche, contracted an 


[ 4] Divers Works, aubich gained him à very great 
reputation.) They arc as follow: I. Queſliones cele- 
berrime in Gene/im, cum accurata textits explicatione. 
In hi wolumine Athei & Deiſle impugnantur & expug- 
nantur, & Vulgata Editis ab Hæreticorum calumniis 
vindicatur, Gracorum & Hebraorum Muſica inſtaura- 
tur, Franciſci Georgii Veneti Cabaliſtica dogmata fuſc 
refelluntur, que paſſim in illius Problematibus babentur : 
Opus Theologis, Philoſophis, Medicis, Jus iſcanſultis, 
Mathematicis, Muficis vero & Catopricis pre ſertim uti- 
le. Paris, 1623, in fol. It is to be obſerved, that he 
ſuppreſſed two ſheets of this book, from Column 669 
to Column 676 incluſive ; and it is very rare to meet 
with any copy, in which theſe ſheets are not retrench- 
ed. He had given there a liſt of the Atheiſts of his 
time, mentioned their different works, and ſpecified 
their opinions, as appears from the index in the word 
Athei, which has not been touched. Whether this de- 
tail was thought of dangerous conſequence, or whether 
Father Mezr/enne being a little too credulous had inlarg- 
ed too much the number of Atheilts, it was judged 
proper that he ſhould retrench all that he had aid 
upon that ſubject. He has inſerted in this work a 
vaſt variety of things, which are foreign to it. His 
largeſt digreſſion relates to Muſick, to which he had 
greatly applied himſelf, and upon which he wrote ſe- 
veral works: He attacks in ſeveral places in a very ſe- 
vere manner Dr. Robert Fludd, fellow of the College 
of Phyſicians at London, whole 4polozy he had read, 
and which was printed at Leyden 1616 in 8vo, under 
the title of Apjologia compendiaria, Fraternitatem de 
Roſed-Cruce ſuſpicionis & infamiæ maculis aſper ſam ab- 
luens & abſlergens. Dr. Fludd anſwered him with till 
greater ſeverity in two books, which he publiſhed 
againſt him; one, intitled, Sia cum Moria Certa- 
men, in gus Lapis Lydius a falſo ftrufiore Fr. Marino 
Merſenno, Monacho, reprobatus, celeberrima Voluminis 
ſui Babylonic (in Genefim) firmenta accurate examinat. 
Francfort 1629 in fol. The other is entitled, Summum 
Bonerum quod eft verum Magiæ, Cabalæ, Alchymiæ 
were, ac Fratrum Raſcæ Crucis verorum ſubjectum, in dic- 
tarum ſcientiarum laudem, in infignis Calumniatoris Fr. 
Marini Merſenni dedecus fpublicatum per Joachimum 
Frizium. In fol. 1629. Dr. Fludd dilguis'd himſelf 
under the name of F;izius. The ill treatment, which 
Father Mer/enne received from Dr. Fludd in theſe two 
books, excited the indignation of ſeveral perſons, who 
undertook his defence. The moſt zealous of theſe were 
two of the ſame order with himſelf, Francis de la Neue 
and John Durel, the former under the name of Fa- 
minius, and the latter under that of Euſebius de S. 
JF «ft ; but no body did it with more ſucceſs than Ga/- 
ſendi, whole defence of our author was printed at Paris 
in 1628 under this title: Epiſtolica Exercitatio, in qud 
precapua principia pbilaſaphiæ Roberti Fludd deteguntur, 

ad recentes illius libros adverſus patrem Marinum 
Mer ſennum ſcriftos reſpondetur. Item Appendix aliquot 
obſervatiouum ccrleſlium; and is reprinted in the third 
Volume of his works at Paris 1658 in fol. in a diffe- 
rent order; and under the title of Examen Philoſophie 
Fluddane &c. Dr. Fladd replied in a book intitled Cla- 
vis Philiſophie Fluddane, &c. II. Obſervationes & 
Emenadationes ad Franciſci Georgii Veneti Problemata. 
In hoc opere Cabala evertitur, Editio Vulgata & Inguiſi- 
tiones Sande Fidei Catbolicæ ab Hereticorum atque Po- 
lilicorum Calumniis accurate windicantur, Paris 1623 in 
fol. printed at the end of his Dunſt iones in Geneſim. 
III. L'aſage de la Raiſon. Paris 1623 in 12mo, He 
wrote this book and the following one at the deſire of 
{ome of his friends. IV. Analiſe de la Vie ſpirituelle 


intimate 


Paris 1623 in 12mo. V. L'Impiete des Deiftes & 
des plus ſubtils Libertins decouwerte & rifutte por Rai- 
ſons de Theologie & de Philoſophie, Auec un Poeme, qui 
renverſe le Porme du Deiſte de point en point. Enſemble 
la refutation des Dialogues de Jordan Brun, dans leſquels 
il a voulu etablir une infinite des Mondes & Pame uni- 
werſelle de PUnivers ; avec pluſicurs diffcultts de Mathe- 
matiques, qui font expliquees dans cette Ocuvre. Paris 
1624 in 8vo two Volumes. The Poem, which is in- 
ſerted in the ſecond Volume, was written by Father 
Nicholas Girault, a Minim. VI. La Veriti des Scien- 


ces contre les Sceptiques ou Pyrrhoniens. Paris 1625 in 


gro. VII. Traite de Harmonie Univerſelle, ou 2 
contenue la Muſique theorique & pratigue des Anciens 
Modernes, avec les Cauſes de ſes Effets. Enrichie des 
Rai ſons priſes de la Philoſophie & des Mathematiques. 
Paris 1627 in 8vo. lt is publiſhed under the ſeigned 
name of che Sieur de Sermes, VIII. Euclidis Elemen- 
torum Libri. Apollonii Pergei Conica. Sereni de Sectione 
Coni & Cylindri. Archimed:s Opera. Theodofii, Menelai, 
& Maurolyc: Spharrica & Coſmographica. Mechanicorum 
Libri; & Commandini & Luca Valerii Libri de Centro 
Gravitatis folidorum. Paris 1626 in three Volumes in 
16%. This edition was publiſhed by Father Mer ſenne. 
IX. Queſtions inoutes ou Recreation des Sgavans, conte 
nant beaucoup de choſes, qui concernent principalement la 
Philofophie & les Mathematiques. Paris 1634 in 4to. 
X. Les Preludes de Þ Harmonie Uniwerſelle, cu Queſtions 
curieuſes, Paris 1634 in S8vo, XI. Queſtions Harms- 
niques. Paris 1634 in Bvo. XII. Queſtions Theologiques, 
Phy/iques, Morales, & Mathematiques ; ou chacun trou- 
Vera du contentement ou de PExercice. Paris 1634 in 
8vo. XIII. Les Mechaniques de Galilee Mathematicien 
Ingenieur du Duc de Florence. Awece plufieurs Additions 
rares & nouvelles, utiles aux Architects, Ingenicurs, 
Fonteniers, Philoſophes, & Artizans. Traduites de PÞ 
Italien par P. M. Merſenne, Minime. Paris 1634 in 
8vo. XIV. Harmonicorum Libri 12. in quibus agitur 
de Sonorum Naturd, Cauſi & Effefibus, de conſonan- 
tis Y diſſonantis Rationibus, generibus, modis, cantibus, 
compiſitione, orbiſque totius Harmonicis inſirumentis, cum 
fieuris. Paris 1634 in fol. reprinted with ſome additions 
at Paris 1648 in fol. tranſlated into French by him- 
ſelf, and publiſhed at Paris 1636 in two Volumes un- 
der this title: Harmonie univerſelle, contenant la Theorie 
& la Pratique de la Mique: ou il oft traite de la na- 
ture des ſons & des Mouvemens, des Conſonances, des 
Diſſonances, des Genres, des Modes, de la Compoſition, 
de la Joix, des Chants, & de toutes fortes d' Inflrumens 
Harmoniques. This tranſlation is much larger than the 
Latin original, and is in a manner a new work. 
XV. Cogitata Phyfice- Mathematica, in quibus tam Na- 
ture quam Artis effettus admirandi certiſſimis de monſtra- 
tionibus explicantur. Paris 1644 in 4to. The treatiſes 
contained in this collection are as follow: 1. De Menſu- 
ris, Ponderibus, & Nummis Hebraicis, Grads, & Ro- 
mani, ad Gallica redattlis. 2. De Hydraulicopneuma- 
ticis Phanomenis, 3. De Arte Nautica, ſeu Hiſtiodro- 
mia & Hyareſftatica. 4. De Mufica Theorica & Prac- 
tic, & de Harmonia. 5 De Mechanicis Phanoments. 
6. De Balliſticis ſeu Acontismologicis Phanomenis. XVI. 
Univerſe Geometria mixtaque Matbematicæ Synofpfis 3 
bini Refrattionum demonſiratarum Traftatus. Paris 
1644 in 4to. This collection contains the propoſitions 
only of the following books: 1. Euclidis Elementorum 
Libri 15. 2. Rami Geometriæ libri 27. 3. Arcbimedis 
opera ; ſeu de Spheara & Cylindro, libri duo. De dimen- 
ſione Circuli; de Conoidibus & Spheroidibus: de Qua- 
draturd Paraboles; de Spiralibus ; de Centrobaricis, 
libri dus: De inſidentibus bumido ; Arenarius. 4. Supple- 
2 mentum 
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intimate friendſhip with him, which continued till his death; and our author was that 
Philoſopher's chief Agent at Paris. However his reſidence at Paris was interrupted by 
ſome journies into other countries; for he went to Holland in the middle of the year 


8 


1629, and did not return till September 1630; and he was in Italy four times, viz. in 


% Niceren, 1639, 1641, 1644, and 1646 (4). 

—＋ % right fide, which the Phyſicians took to be a baſtard pleuriſy. 

4 H-mme I. to no purpoſe ; at laſt it was thought proper to open his ſide, but he expired in the midſt 
* way of the operation, September the 1ſt 1648, aged ſixty years (e). He had the reputation 
Paris 1736. of being a man of the beſt diſpoſition of any of his age. 

(e) Hilarion de 


Coſte , PIP. 24, 
25. and Perrault, 


123 558. ing, by the mutual correſpondence which he managed between them. 
means to engage them to publiſh their works; and the world is obliged to him for ſeveral 
excellent diſcoveries, which perhaps would have been loſt, if it had not been for him, 
He had a peculiar talent in forming curious queſtions, though he did not always ſucceed 
A l in reſolving them; but he gave occaſion to others to do it (/). 


ceron, page 145 


He fell fick July 27th 1648 of an abſceſs in the 
He was bled ſeveral times 


No 


The paſſion, which he 


was inſpired with of being uſeful to others, was not confined to his life; for he ordered 


\ perſon was ever more 
curious than he to penetrate into all the ſecrets of nature, and to carry all Arts and Sci- 


ences to their utmoſt perfection. He was in a manner the centre of all the men of learn- 
He omitted no 


the Phyſicians at his death to open his body, in order to learn the cauſe of his diſeaſe, (g) Paillet, Vie 
which they had been ignorant of, and to enable them to ſucceed better in curing thoſe, 


who ſhould afterwards be ſeized with the ſame diſeaſe, 


They obſerved his directions, 


and found an abſceſs two inches above the place, where they had opened his ſide, ſo that 
if the inciſion had been made at the proper place, his life might have been ſaved (@). 


mentum Archimedis. Cyclometria Sneilii, Stercometria 
Kepleri: Quadratura Paraboles Luce Valerii, 5. Theo- 
dofrii Spharicorum libri tres. Menclai Sphæricorum libri 
tres. Maurolyci Sphericorum libri tres. Autolycus de Sphard 
Mobili. Theodofius de Habitationibus. Euclidis Phenomena. 
P. M. Mer ſenni Coſmographia Aſtronomica. Apollonii Per- 


gæi Conicorum libri quatuor. Sereni de ſectione Cylindri libri fico-Mathematicarum Tomus tertius. Quibus acceſſit Ariſ- 


duo. Mydorgii Conica libri guatuor. Pappi collectionum libri 
ofto abbreviati. Euclidis Data. Pappus de Datis Euclidis. 
Viete Seftiones Angulares ; & alii plurimi tractatus reſti- 
tuti. Mechanicorum libri duo, being all the propoſitions, 
which Ariſtotle, Commandini, Guido Ubaldus, Lucas 


Valerius, and Stevinus have declared on that ſubject. 
Opticorum libri ſeptem, containing all che propoſitions, 
which had been delivered beſore in Catoptrics, Diop- 
trics, and Perſpective; with two treatiſes, the one by 
Walter Warner, the other by Thomas Hobbes, concer- 
ning Reſraction. XVII. Novarumeobſervationum Phy- 


tarchus Samius de Mundi Syſtemate. Paris 1647 in 4to. 
The tract de Mundi Syſtemate is ſuppoſed to be written 
by Monſieur Roberval. XVIII. Epiftele ad Marti- 
num Ruarum. Printed with Raarus's letters at Amſter- 


dam 1677 in 8vo. T 


MESPLEDE (LEWIS) a French Dominican, and Provincial of his Order in the 
Province of Languedoc in the 17th Century, publiſhed ſome books [A], as you ſhall ſee 


below. 


[4] He publiſhed ſome books, ) In the year 1643 
he publiſhed at Paris Catalonia Galliæ windicata, ſive 
Diſſertatis Hiſtorica de legitimo Regum Francorum in 
fin Hiftarigae ©" Provinciam imperio, in 8vo. Mr. Chantereau le 
% Piave Febure aſſures us, that that little book is full of 
de ancien Roy- ** learned and uſeful reſearches tending to prove the 
aume d Auſiraſie «© right, which the Crown of France has to the Pro- 
— e o- « yince of Catalonia and the city of Barcelona, and to 
ä — $1. © demonſtrate the forgery and falſeneſs of the titles 
of the Paris edi- which the enemies of the French Crown produce 
tion 1644, in „ againſt her, in order to diſguiſe their uſurpation of 
bro. % that Province to her prejudice (1).” While F. 

Meſplede was Provincial, he preſented a writing to 
(2) See the Er- the general Chapter of his Order, ſhewing the reforma- 
rata of the Hiſt. tion, which, in his opinion, ought to be introduced 
22 8 among them (2). He got that paper approved of by 
of the 44 A fue Profeſſors, three of which number were Priors. I 
of the year 1702 ſhall quote a paſſage from it, which ſhews what divi- 
in vo. ſions were among them. ** St. Thomas doctrine would 


1) Chantereau 
le Febure, Que- 


cc 


alone be ſufficient to form great men, if it was 
taught pure, and ſuch as it is at the fountain-head. 
«« But I am afraid, that in making us purſue the 
© ſtreams, we are made to drink a troubled water. 
„Our ordinary method of teaching Philoſophy and 
Divinity is very bad; we do not keep to the origi- 
nal ſources of theſe ſtudies. In the ſchools of St. 
© Thomas, diſputes are carried on concerning the true 
% meaning of his doctrine, and our authors write 


*- againſt one another with as much heat as the Scotiſts 7. 


„ and Thomiſts did heretofore. . . . . 
* ſelves with our own hands. The nations run blindly 
into parties in contradiction of one another. The 
© modern expoſitors run down the ancient. Cajetan 
aims at nothing but to refute Capreolus, Hervee, 
„ and the others who have preceded him. Baynez, 
and the reſt who have appeared fince, think of no- 
thing but of refuting Cajeran (3).” 


MESTREZAT (JOHN) a Miniſter of the Church of Paris, and deſended of a very 


good family [A], was born at Geneva in the year 1392. 
Academy of Saumur, where he gave very extraordinary proofs of the ſtrength of his 
parts in a public diſpute [BJ. He was only eighteen years of age when a Profeſſorſh 


(1 8 [4] He wwas deſcended of a very good family.) Au 


one ol the vol. of MIESTREZET his father was firſt Syndick of Geneva, 
his uncle's Ser- And he had another ſon who was a Syndick of the 


mons upon the ſame city. This is one of the higheſt offices in the 
kalle to the He- State, PuILIir MesTREzZaT, nephew to the Mi- 
(2) This was niſter of Charenton, was a celebrated Profeſſor of Di- 


Wrote in the year vinity at Geneva (1). His eldeſt ſon, who died ſome 
1697, years ago (2), acquitted himſelf gloriouſly in the 
(3) From a Me- office of Syndick of the Republic. N. MEST EZ AT, 

ar tent me by another ſon of the ſame Philip's, is at this day an able 


r. Pictet. Si A 
that — Phyſician in his own country (3). 


B] He gave proofs of the firength of his parts in a 
public diſpute.) He obterved that the Profeſlor of Phi- 
loſophy, who preſided at that diſpute, anſwered one of 
the arguments thus, tranſeat major, nego minorem, and, 
as ſoon as the oppoling diſputant had done, he roſe up 
His poſition was, that one 

d not deny the minor, atter having admatted the 
major; and he maintained it with ſo much ſtrength of 
reaſoning, that he obliged the Profeſſor to own his 


to Aer the argument. 
cou 


miſtake. 
diſpute (4). 


<mMunicated to me, I have been informed that Mr. Mettrezat the Phyfician has been promoted to the charge of ** to the Republic. 


Vol. VII. 


He was ſent very young to the 


ip 
in 


des Cartes, lib. 

T 5. cap. I5- and 
Vie de Pierre 
Gaſſendi, lib. 8. 
pag · 308. edit. 
Paris 1737. 


(3) Meſplede, in 
Commonitorio ad 

Capitulum Gene- 

rale de refer mati- 
in Ordinem 


We ruin our inducenda; I 


make uſe of the 
Tranſlation 
which is given us 
of this paſſage by 
the author of the 
Errata de PH ft, 
des Congregations 
de Auxiliis, com- 
poſed by the 
Abbe Le Blanc, 


(4) This is an ar» 
ticle of the Me- 
moit communi- 


Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai was preſent at this cated by Mr. 


Pictet. 
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(s) Memoir 
communicated by 
Mr. Pictet. 


(6) See Du Mou- 
lin, des Traditi- 
ons, pag 79» 


MET 


in Philoſophy 


was offered him; and, what was very extraordinary, he had no ſooner 


finiſhed his ſtudies in Divinity than he was made a Miniſter of the Church of Paris [CJ 


there was no cauſe to repent the promoting 


ferences with the Roman Catholics [D], his Deputations b 
made him be eſteemed as one of che ableſt men which the Reformed had 
relate a very particular circumftance in a cauſe which he 
He died upon the ſecond of May 1657, in the (4) Fram the 
forty third year of his Miniſtry. He left only one (a) daughter (6), 


Writings [F], 
to boaſt of in France. They 
had before the Parliament of Paris [G]. 


c] He had no fooner finiſhed his fludies in Divinity 
than he was made a Miniſter of the Church of Paris.] 
He preſented himſelf to a Synod held at Charenton, 
in order to be received into the Miniſtry, Mr. du 
Moulin, who was charged with inſtruftions to procure 
a Paſtor for the Church of Orleans, had his eye upon 
him for that charge; but our young Divine, when he 
came to be examined in the Conſiſtory of Charenton, 
diſcovered ſo much knowledge, that that Church thought 
fit to retain him in her ſervice (5). ; 

[D] His controverfies with the Roman Catholics.) I 
have been told that his conference with F. Veron was 

rinted, and that he triumphed greatly over that 

ous controverfiſt. The conference which he had 
with the Jeſuit Regourd, in the preſence of Queen Ann 
of Auſtria, was never publiſhed ; and it is a general tra- 
dition among the reformed in France, that that Prin- 
ceſs, greatly ſurprized that F. Regourd, who boaſted 
that he could eafily confound all the Proteſtant Divines, 
ſhould himſelf be reduced to the laſt confuſion by Meſ- 
trezat, demanded that the articles of that diſpute 
ſhould not be printed, in which ſhe was very faith- 
fully obeyed by the Roman Catholics (6). 

[E] His deputations.) They ſay, that when he was 
ſent Deputy, by a national Syndick to Lewis the Juſt, 


he replied admirably well to three queſtions, with which 


(% Oforius, de 
Gloria, lib, 1. 


pag - m. 87. 


(>) Bartholom. 
Rodegem Del- 
phus, Epiſt. De- 
dic. Libri Oſorii 
de Gloria, in edit. 
Baſil 1584. 


(a Plutarch. ub: 
infa 


(% Ha greν we 
e *frwOKuUin Owe 
Epovec Fuit v6 vi- 
tam probroſam in- 
ami. Pluterch 
in Lucullo, init. 


Page 491. 


Cardinal Richelieu prompted that Monarch to propoſe 
to him. The firſt was, why the French Proteſtants 
made uſe of the Liturgy of Geneva ? 2. Why in their 
prayers they joined the Papiſts with the Turks and Pa- 
gans ? 3. Why they admitted Miniſters among them 
who were Foreigners? To the firſt he anſwered, that 
as they profeſſed the ſame religion with the Church of 
Geneva, it was no wonder that they made ule of the 
ſame Liturgy. To the ſecond, that it ought not to 
appear ſtrange, that at the time when they of the Ro- 
miſh Communion treated the Proteſtants the ſame way 
as the Turks and Pagans would, they had joined the 
Papiſts with thoſe Intidels; but that they had left out 
the words Papiſts in the new editions of their Prayer- 
Book, even under the reign of Henry IV ; and if it 
ſtill remained in ſome editions, thole had not been 

inted in France. His reply to the third was, that 
it were to be wiſhed, that all that ſwarm of Italian 
Monks who were in France, had as much zeal for his 
Majeſty as the Foreigners among their Miniſters had, 


ſo young a ſcholar to that office; for his Con- 


[E], his Sermons, and his 


by Mr. Piclet. 


who owned no other Sovereign in the Kingdom but his 
Majeſty. At thele words the Cardinal, taking hold of 
his ſhoulder, cried out, This is the boldef? Minifler in 
France (7). (7) From the 
[FJ His ſermons, his writings.) His ſtyle was not 1 ſent by 
near ſo polite and pure as Mr. Daille's; but he 5 
reached with greater depth of reaſoning, and more 
earning than he. There are no ſermons which con- 
tain a more ſublime theology than thoſe which he 
preached upon the Epiitle of Paul to the Hebrews. 
'They were printed in ſeveral volumes. I am told (8) = 
that, meeting one day in the ſtreets a Miniſter of his 
acquaintance, who had preached a Lent Sermon with (9) In the book 
great applauſe, and making him his complements up- 73 Traite de 
on it, the other replied, that he had learnt from his in OD 8 
ſermons the befl things which he had ſaid in bis own. ſhews the ro 
He has managed the controverly concerning the autho- tainty and fulgef- 
rity of the Scripture» (9), and that of the Church (10), the faith, ang 
with a very ſingular it.ength of argument; and he has re 
refuted, upon theie important ſubjects, all the ſubtleties ty of the Church. 
of F. Regourd and Cardinal du Perron. He makes it Printed at Gene. 
appear in his works, that he had the Fathers at his a 1632, in 80. 
huger's ends, and that he underitood Philolophy and /r0) in bis 
the Scriptures very well. His treatiſe Of the Commu- Trait? dF. 
nion of Jeſus Chriſt in the Lord's Supper is much £ printed at 
eſteemed (11). Several manuſcripts which were found : 1640, in 
in his fludy are ſtill in the hands of his heirs (12), 
viz. his Sermons upon the Catechiſm (13), his Expoſi- (11) It was print- 
tion of the Epiſtle of Paul to the Galatians, and of ven. 3 
ſome chapters of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, Ser- „ 
mons upon ſeveral detached texts, and a conſiderable 
number of little pieces. Obſerve that he publiſhed a L the 
volume of Sermons at Sedan, in the year 1625 in 8vo. P ſent by 
We have his Sermons upon the firſt Epiſtle of St. John 7 


in two volumes. 473) They have 
printed ſome of 


[G] They relate a v rticular circumſlance in a 
cauſe which he had Fay gr —_— Paris.] — "ag — 
The Judge who preſided at the pleading of that cauſe, ſome of Daille's, 
obſerving by his looks, that he was not ſatisfied with dee the Nowvelter 
his advocate, deſired him to ſtop ; and addreſſing him- A e 
ſelf to the Miniſter, it looks, ſaid he, as if you were 10, pag. 586. 
not ſatisfied with what is ſaid in your behalf ; the Court y 
gives you leave to plead your own cauſe your ſelf, if 
you chuſe it. Upon which my author ſays he made (14) From the 
ſuch a handſome deduction of his reaſons, that the avoveſaid Me- 
proceſs was determined in his favour (14). moir. 


4 the ſame 


METEL (JOHN) was born in Franche-Comté, and appeared among the learned 


men of the ſixteenth Century, He ſtudied Law at Bologna, where he entered into a 
firict friendſhip with Anthony Auguſtin and Jerome Oſorius. This appears from the 
Dialogues of the latter de Gloria, in which the two former ſerve as interludes (a). Metel 
made ſeveral journies with Anthony Auguſtin viz. to Florence, Venice, Rome, and the 
Netherlands, and he accompanied him into England when Auguſtin was ſent thither by 
Pope Philip II (H). He correſponded much with Caſſander too. Some very curious let- 
ters which he wrote to this perſon have been publiſhed. 


METELLA. There were ſome Ladies of this name in antient Rome, who had a 
very bad reputation. CEcitia METELLA, the ſiſter of Quintus Cecilius Metellus Nu- 
miqicus, was married to Lucius Lucullus. This marriage produced the famous Lucullus, 
who led the Roman armies againſt Mithridates (a). Plutarch tells us that this Metella 
was much talked of for the looſeneſs of her manners (b). I cannot believe that this was 
the ſame Metella of whom Horace and Valerius Maximus make mention [4]. Cxci- 


Lia METELLA, the daughter of Quintus Cecilius Metellus Pius ſon of Numidicus, was 


married 


4] 1 canmt believe that this was the ſame M 
tella of whom Horace and Valerius Maximus make men- 
tion.] Horace tells us, that che fon of Eſop difluived a 
very coſtly peari in vinegar and ſwallowed it; and he 


boy | 
„ 8 that Mctella had worm that pearl as a pen 


Filius Aebi detradtam ex aure Metelle 
( Scilicet ut decies ſalidum exfarberet ) aceto 
Diluit in/ſgnem baccam (1). 


An old Scholiaſt upon Horace tells us, that this Me- 
tella was Eiop's ſon's wife. But I am more inclined 
6 


(1) Hor. St. 3. 
lib. 2. ver. 239 
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married firſt to Marcus Emilius Scaurus, and afterwards to the famous Sylla. By her oy 
firſt huſband ſhe had a ſon and a daughter. Marcus Emilius Scaurus the ſon diſtin- 11 
guiſhed himſelf ſeveral ways, but more eſpecially by the magnificent theatre which he 1 


built. Emilia, the daughter, was married firſt to Marcus Acilius Glabrio, and afterwards 


0 Plutarch. in to Pompey the Great, and died in child-bed (c). Theſe two children of Cecilia Metella's | ' 
Hl, pes 473. found a kind patron in Sylla, their mother's ſecond huſband ; for though ſhe did not at | | 
0% Ibid. pag all behave as ſhe ought to have done, Sylla had nevertheleſs a great regard for her (4). 118 
455 We are told this was owing to his ignorance of his wife's irregularities, which he never ; Ml 
(4)Plut. in Sy!la, heard of till the ſiege of Athens. He uſed that city very hardly upon account of the re- 10 
page 455* proaches which the inhabitants had thrown out againſt Metella from their ramparts (e). 1 
Ja. fag. He had twins by this wife, a fon and a daughter; the fon he named Fauſtus, and the | . 
473 daughter Fauſta (). This Fauſta did not degenerate from her family [B]: ſhe ourdid 48 
her 43k 


to believe that there was only a criminal correſpondence 

between them: Mr. Dacier is alſo of the ſame opinion. 

He queſtions whether this Metella avas not Q. Cecilius 

Metellus Numidicus's fiſter, who was married to Lucul- 

(2) In his Re- fus (2). I cannot believe that it was ſhe ; for Lucul- 
marks upon the lus's wife was to all appearance an old woman, before 
abueſaid paſſage the fon of Eſop was of years to make love. She had a 
f Horace, d, grand-niece who married Sylla in the 665th year of 
ug EY — and who, by a former huſband had two chil- 
dren already marriageable. I have told you (3) that 

(3) In the body the daughter of this wife of Sylla's was married to 
of this article. Pompey. Now that Lady had been married before ; 
and we know that Sylla, who gave her in marriage to 

Pompey, died in the 672d year of the city. If the 

nd-niece was by this time a grand-mother, we may 

reaſonably conjefture that the grand-aunt was paſt the 

age of amorous intrigues. Add to this that Lucullus, 

the ſon of Metella the grand-aunt, commanded the 

Roman army againſt Mithridates in quality of Conſul 

in the year of Rome 679, and that Cicero, ſome years, 


(ai) It was fought after the battle of Pharſalia (4), makes mention of 


in the year of Eſop's ſon, as one who gave him a great deal of vexa- 
Rome 705. tion (5). So that it is not eaſy to conceive thoſe two 
(x) Quin etiam perſons ſhould have been fit for love at the ſame 
epi filius me time. 

1 _—_— As to what relates to Valerius Maximus, I find a 
15. lib, 11, period in the Onomeſticon of Glandorpius, which is 
liable to exception. It is this : Eamdem eſſe wolunt de 
gua Valerius Libro primo capite quinto, autor de wiris 
illuflribus capite ſexageſimo ſetundo, ut viris duobus nup- 
(6) Glandorp- tam fuiſſe intelligamus (6). That is to ſay, ſome 
Page 170. would have it, that Metella, the ſiſter of Metellus Nu- 
(7) He who de- midicus, and mother of Lucius Lucullus (7), was the 
feated Mithri- fame with her whom Valerius Maximus and Aurelius 
unte. Victor make mention of. He is not much miſtaken 
as to the laſt of theſe two authors, ſince it is certain 
that he has expreſly ſpoke of Metella the ſiſter of Me- 
tellus Numidicus ; but the other writer has expreſſed 
himſelf in ſo vague a manner, that it is hard to fay 
whether he means this Metella or another. Glandor- 
pius therefore onght not to have inſerted ſuch conjec- 
tures as he ſpeaks of. I ſhail not ſcruple to relate 

the tory here, ſince there is ſomething curious in it. 
Cecilia Metellus's wife had a niece who was now 
marriageable. She carried herin the night to a Chappel, 
in _ of nuptial preſages. 'This was the cuſtom 
when they thought of diſpoſing of a young woman in 
marriage. The aunt fat, and the niece ſtood ; they 
liftened a long time before they could hear any thing 
to the purpoſe. At laſt the young Lady, fatigued with 
ſtanding, begged her aunt to allow her to fit for a few 
moments: with all my heart, replied the aunt, I yield 
you my place. Theſe words were the prefage which they 
wanted : Cecilia died ſoon afterwards, and her huſband 
married the young niece, This account we have from 
(3) Lib. 7. cap. Valerius Maximus (8). Cicero tells the fame ſtory (9) : 
5 num. 4. he had it from Lucius Flaccus Prieſt of Mars (10). 
9) De Dieinat. We find in a note of Pighius's in the Valerius Maxi- 
id. 1. cap. 45. Mus Variorum that Lucius Flaccius was Conſul in the 
year 622. But it was a long time after that before Ci- 
10 L.Flacewn cero could be fit to enter into converſation with per- 
L Marti ſons of importance. Pighius adds, that the Cecilia of 
„ whom Valerius Maximus ſpeaks in this place, was the 
U. ſiſter of Metellus Numidicus ; which he proves by Au- 
relius Victor, who ſays, that this Metellus refuſed 
to make the funeral oration of Metellus his brother. in- 
law. Ipſam vero Ceciliam 2, Numidici ſororem fuiſſe 
ex audtore de wiris illuſtribus eft colligere, qui cap. 62 
ſcribit Numidicum fororis ſue virum Metellum laudare 
noluifſe, quod is olim ſuum judicium & leges detrecta- 


rat (11). But Aurelius Victor has not named this bro- (11) Pigh. 72 {wi 
ther in- law; ſo that Pighius's doctrine is founded upon 74% Maxim, 440 
a falſe ſuppoſition. Metellz ſororis ſuæ virum laua re er 
noluit, quod is ſolus judicium contra lege, detrefaret. ” 
Theſe are the words of Aurelius Victor in the good 
editions. 
What to me appears the moſt remarkable in this 
ſtory, is the ſtrange ſuperſtition of the ancient Romans. 
It was not only the ſimple fervant-maids who ſought 
after nuptial preſages: the Ladies of the higheſt qua- 
lity, they who held a rank equal to that of our Du- 
cheſſes, amuſed themſelves with thoſe fooleries, and 
went a liſtening for the firſt word which they ſhould 
chance to hear. And even at this day the quality of 
Ducheſs gives no immunity from that ſuperſtitious be- 
lief of omens, with which the lower ſet of people are | 
infatuated, At 
LB] Fauftla did not degenerate from her family.] She 4 
was one of the lewdeſt women of her times; and at 4 
leaſt with reſpect to her and Metella her mother the ob- 
ſervation held true, that the world proceeds from bad 
to worſe. Metella was a debauched woman, but er 
datura progeniem vitioſiorem (12). Fauſta had for her 12) See Horace, 
third huſband the famous Milo, who is well known Ode 7. of the 36 
the murder of Clodius, and Cicero's oration in his de- k. 
fence. It was not very ſafe to play the fool with him: 
however his wife did not fear him the leaſt; ſhe admitted 
her gallants with fo little caution, that Milo caught 
one of them in her arms one day. It would have coſt 
him his life, if he had not been a man of wealth; but 
he bought himſelf oft by paying the fine, which 
Milo exacted of him, after a found whipping. 
M. Varro in litteris atque vita fide homo multa & 
gravis, in libro, quem ſcripfit Pius aut de pace, C. Sal- 
luſtium ſcriptorem ſerie illius & ſevere orationis, in tu- 
jus hiſtoria notiones cenſorias fieri atque exerceri vide- 
mus, in adulterio deprenſum ab Annio Milne lotis bene 
ceſum dicit, & quum dedifſet pecuniam, dimifſam (13). (13) Aul. Gelli- 
It was hard that a great author ſhould have ſuffered vs, lib, 17, cap. 
ſuch a ſhameſul affront ; for it was no leſs than Salluſt 18. 
the hiſtorian, who was fo ill uſed upon his making a 
viſit to Fauſla, The reſt of her gallants did not profit 
by this example ; we are told of one Villius who was 
ſoundly beaten at the ſame place, and narrowly eſ- 
caped being ſtabbed. 


Villius in fauſta Sylle gener ( hoe miſer uno 
Nomine deceptus ) parnas dedit uſque ſupergue 
Quam ſatis eft pugnis ceſus, ferroque petitus 
E xcluſus fore quum Longarenus foret intus (14). (14) Hor. Sat. 2, 
Ib. f. ver. 64. 
Some ſay it was Milo who uſed him in that man- 
ner (15) : it was happy for that gentleman that he had (15) Vu Inter- 
got a vigorous arm, for othetwiſe he would not have P Heratii. 
been able to have beſtowed due correction upon all 
who came to make love to his wife. But others with 
better reaſon believe, that the perſon who ſerved the 
unhappy Villius in this manner, was another gallant 
of Fauita's, who being with her when Villius wanted 
to come in, ſent him away with diſgrace. This Vil- | i*| 
lius made love to Fauſta, chiefly becauſe ſhe was of the F-1 
firſt quality. Horace laughs at this falſe taſte, and 4 
maintains that it is not of Nature's giving, i | 
Huic fi Mutonis verbis mala tanta widentis . | | 
: 
: 


ͤ— rs — — oe — —. — 
7 „ „ - 1 "- 


Diceret hæc animus : quid wii tibi ? nunguid ego d te 
Magno progna tum depojco conſule cunnum, 


Velatumque ſtola, mea cum conferbuit ira? ; 9 

Quid reſponderet ? magho patre nata puella et, Þ 

At quanto meliora monet pugnantiaque iſtis, (16) Horst. Sat. RB 

Dives opis natura ſuc (16), 2. lib. 1, ver. 68, KY 
4 arid | 1 
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her mother in debauchery. Since Metella was ſtill young enough to bear children, 1 
cannot diſcover the grounds of Plutarch's reflection | C]. Metella was taken dangerouſly 
ill at a time when her huſband was making feaſts for the people, upon occaſion of a ſo- 
lemn vow. He had conſecrated the tenth part of his whole eſtate to Hercules, and en- 
tertained the people magnificently for ſeveral days. The Prieſts ſignified to him that 
during this ſolemnity he could not be allowed to fee his wife, and that his houſe was not 
to be polluted with the death of any perſon whatever, 


For which reaſon he ſent Metella 


Argue bac in re a Writ of divorce, and ordered her to be carried out of his houſe before ſhe died. The 
principle of ſuperſtition made him take all theſe ſteps in ſpite of himſelf; for he was 
much afflicted at the death of his wife, and he beſtowed a very magnificent funeral upon 


leges curioſe ex 
ſuperſtitione ſer- 


Vavwit ; at egem 


furerariam, quam 
fulerat ipje, con- 


wulfit nullo habito 


ſumptus mods. 
Plut. in Sylla, 


Page 474, B. 
(b) Idem, ibid. 


{ 17) Ibid, ver, 
30. 


(18) Perf, Sat. 6, 


fin, 


(19) Mr. Dacier 
upon Horace, 


tom. 7. page 145+ 


(20) Macrob. 
Saturn. lib. 2. 


cap. 2+ pag» 324+ 


(21) Plutarch. in 
Sylla, pag. 453. 


fullonem habeat (20). 


and that one may find better game ameng the inferior 


claſs of women. 


Nec magis huic inter niveos virideſque lapilles, 
(Sit licet hoc Cerinthe tuum ) tenerum eft femur aut rus 
Rectius, atque etiam melius per ſcepe togata (17). 


But that reproof had no effect: for Perſius was obliged 
to repeat It. 


Nunc nunc impenſius unge, 
Unge puer caules. Alibi feſta luce copuatur 
Urtica, & fiſſa fumoſum finciput aure ; 
Ut tuus ifle nep9s oli n ſatur an» ſeris extis, 
Cum moroſa vage fingul'itt inguine vena, 
PaTRICIE immejat wulve (18). 


©« And there are at this day numbers of the ſame taſte 


„ with Villius, who love nothing in their miſtreſſes 
© but their title and quality,” as an able commentator 
ſays (19). Bat I have not yet named all the lovers of 
our Fauſta, whoſe memory is preſerved in books. 
She had two at one time, whoſe names gave her bro- 
ther an opportunity of ſaying a pleaſant enough thing. 
Fauſtus Sullæ filius, cum ſoror ejus eodem tempore duos mæ- 
chos haberet, Fulvium fullonis filium & Pompejum Ma- 
culam, miror, inquit, ſororem meam habere Maculam, cum 
I am ſurprized, ſaid he, that 
© my ſiſter ſhould have a ſpot when ſhe has a Fuller.” 
But the Latin has infinitely more grace. 

[CJ 1 cannot diſcover the grounds of Plutarch's riflec- 
tion.] He ſays that Sylla before he married Metella 
had three wives, the laſt of which, named Ceœlia, was 
decently put away under pretence of Barrenneſs ; but 
he adds that Sylla's marriage with Metella, which was 
agreed upon a few days afterwards, ſhewed that he 
had unjuſtly pretended that cauſe of a divorce againſt 
Metella. *OXaiya; d viper uppigetts hrpuyopir®- 2 % Me- 
r det dla rcbre my Ken⁰E, 0 x, aTIETRT t. 
Verum quod paucis diebus poſt Metellam duxit, apparuit 
eum immerito illam cauſam in Cæliam prætendiſſe (21). 
This way of reaſoning in Plutarch can have no foun- 
dation but upon this principle, that, in the natural 


order of things, and according to the rules of diſcre- 


tion, a man who had put away his wife upon account 
of ſterility ſhould not be too precipitate in taking ano- 
ther. But common ſenſe teaches us that this is a blun- 
dering ſuppoſition ; for a man who puts away his wife, 
and merely becauſe ſhe happens to be barren, diſcovers 
by that ſtep that he wants to have children. Reaſon 
therefore requires that as ſoon as poſſible he marry 
ſome woman who has the marks of fertility, and if 
he ſhould never marry again, or defer marrying for 
any conſiderable time, it would be giving an evident 
roof that he pleaded an unfair reaſon for his divorce. 
hat was it to him, might people ſay, whether his wife 
was fruitſul or not, fince after his divorce he remains 
a widower ? Wherefore it is falſe that Sylla's haſte in 
marrying Metella was any. argument againſt his rea- 
ſon for putting away Celia: on the contrary it was a 
good argument in its favour, and ſerves to juſtify his 
conduct. Plutarch's reaſoning would have been very 
juſt, if Metella had been paſt the age of bearing chil- 
dren; but he tells us himſelf that ſhe bore Sylla 
twins. But he has been miſled by reaſoning in this 
manner ; Sylla would not have concluded a treaty of 
marriage with Metella fo ſoon aſter his divorce, if he 
had not been in love with her for ſome time before, 
and even prepared matters for his new marriage before 


her as a ſolace of his grief (g). From the ſame motive it was that he likewiſe made 
grand entertainments for his friends, without the leatt regard to the ſumptuary Laws 
which he himſelf had eſtabliſhed (5 He openly broke them, he who did not dare to 
violate the ridiculous ceremories and barbarities which the Prieſts had enjoined him. If 
the ſon of Eſop was loved by one Metella [DJ, as there is ſome appearance he was, I 


have 


the other was annulled. It was therefore his paſſion 
for Metella, which puſhed him to this divorce ; fo that 
Cœlia's barrennels was no other than a mere blind. 
Plutarch perhaps at boitom had reaſon to think ſo; for 
it is poſhble enough that Sylla had no other motive 
to that proceeding than a defire to marry Metella. Bur 
as that author founds his propoſition upon a very equi- 
vocal proof, and one which, according to good ſenſe, 
and the natural order of acting, ſheuld be falſe, he is 
guilty of a falſe Syllogiſm. I have ſaid elſewhere that 
a criticiſm of this kind, which one may cal! a logical 
criticiſm, may be of more ſervice to a young reader 
than a grammatical criticiſm. _. 

[D] V the fon of Eſap was lived by one Nletella.] 
What makes me expreſs myſelf in this manner is, that 
Horace's words do not neceſſarily imply, that the Lady 
whoſe pearl Eſop's fon ſwallowed was in love with him. 
Horace might have mentioned Metella, as a Lady 
who was very magnificent in the article of Jewels ; for 
as his aim was to expoſe the extravagant prodigality 
of Eſop's ſon, it behoved him to characteriſe that pearl 
by ſuch marks as ſhould ſtrike the reader. If there- 
fore there was a Lady of that name, who was ſamous for 
magnificent jewels, it muſt have given a great idea of 
the value of a pearl, to ſay that ſhe wore it as an 
ear pendant; ſo that Horace's expreſſion, detrectam 
ex aure Metellz, had a very good meaning, even 
upon the ſuppoſition that Eſop's ſon. had bought 
that pearl. But after all, I think it very probable that 
this Metella did not behave with all the virtue in the 
world with reſpef to that Comedian's ſon ; and it is 
very poſlible that ſhe was the ſame Metella whom Ci- 
cero mentions in his leiters. Some Commentators are 
of opinion, 1. That when Cicero complains of his 
ſuffering ſo wuch vexation from Eſop's ſon (22), he 
means that this perſon was Dolabella's companion in 
thoſe debaucheries which gave Tullia ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs (23), and that the annulling of her marriage with 
Dolabella was in part owing to him. 2. That 


(22) Quin etiam 
LEfopi filius me 


excru: iat. Cicero, 


ad Attic, Epiſt. 


15, lib. 11. 


theſe debaucheries were the intrigues which Dolabella (23) Q c 


carried on with gallant women, and particularly with 


Dolabellæ in a- 


dulteriis Pellicum 


Metella. This conjecture is built upon a paſſage in 2%, t At- 
another of Cicero's letters, where we find Metella e de qua F- 
mentioned as one of the cauſes of Tullia's divorce. 2. 21- Pompa, 


Melius guidem in peſſimis nihil fuit diſcidio : altquid fe- 


ciſſemus ut vivi, vel tabularum novarum nomine, ve 


in Editione Epiſt. 
Cicer, ad Atticum 
Greviana, tome 


noctur narum expugnationum, vel Metellz, wel omnium 2. pag. 248. 


malorum (24). Some (25) would have it, that this was 
the ſame Metella whom Lentulus Spinther put away, 
and that ſhe was the ſame Metella too with whom 
Eſop's ſon was ſo familiar (26). This is certain, that 


(24) Cicero, ad 
Atticum, lib. 11. 


Epiſt. 23 


about that time there was a very gallant Lady of the (25) C- 
name of Metella, whoſe amours were as fruitful a C,,. 4% Att. 


ſubje& to the poets, as thoſe of Madame d'Olonne have 


Fpiſt. 7. lib. 13+ 


been to the writers of the 17th century. Ovid, in (26) Fr Le 


the ſecond elegy of his ſecond book de Tri/tibus, 
437, ſays, 
Et quorum libris modo diſſimulata Perillæ 
Nomine nugic legitur dicta, Metelle, tuo. 


Apuleius tells us the author's name, who diſguiſed the 
name of Metella under that of Perilla. In page 279 
of his Apology he ſays, Eadem opera accuſent, C. Ca- 
tullum quod Leſbiam pro Cladia nominavit, & Ticidam 
ſimiliter quod que Metella erat, Perillam ſcripſerit. i. e. 
By the ſame rule they may find fault with Catullus 
for having wrote Leſbia inſtead of Clodia, and Ti- 
*« cidas for having wrote Perilla for Metella.” 4 
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{i ) See Biſſalius, 
Ruinar, uſtr. 


MET 


have a ſtrong inclination to believe, that the two gallant Ladies, whom we have been 
talking of, were not the only Ladies of their name who behaved indiſcreetly, 
Some authors give the name of MeTer: a to one of Pompey's wives whom he put 


446 4. Part 4. AWAY upon account of her looſe manners (i); but her real name was Mucia, I have given 


page 2984- an account of her under that word, 


METELLUS CELER (QUINTUS) was Conſul of Rome in the year of the City 


690- 
(5) Salluft. in 


Bel. Catil. pag. 
m $1, 276. 


couſin- german (c). 


n the year 693, he was Prætor in the year of Cicero's Conſulſhip (a), and did good ſervices to the 

Republic in oppoſing Catiline's march into Ciſalpine Gaul (H). After the expiration of 
his Pratorſhip, he obtained the government of that Province. 
but extremely unhappy in his choice of a wife; for he married a ſiſter of Clodius's [A]. 
who diſhonoured him by her debaucheries, and at Jaſt poiſoned him. She was his 


He was a man of merit, 


Own 


It was ſhe whoſe character Catullus has made ſo free with under the 


name of Leſbia (d). Cicero loſt a very good friend by the death of this Metellus in 
the year 694 [BJ. I ſhall take notice of a miſtake of Turnebus's [C]. 


[4] He married a fiſler of Cladius.] It was this 
Clodia, whom Cicero has ſo well deſcribed in his ora- 
tion fur Cœlius, a handſome young countryman, who 
was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, and among the reſt of 
an attempt to poyſon Clodia, that he might not. be 
obliged to pay back the money which he had borrow- 
ed of her. Cicero was his council, and he pleaded his 
cauſe with ſo much ſtrength of argument that he was 
acquitted. Clodia had brought that action merely to 

be revenged for a ſenſible affront; which was, that 
Cclius, after having enjoyed her as much and as long 
as he pleaſed, became cloyed at laſt, and had forſaken 
her in order to beſtow his love upon ſome other object. 
Plutarch (1) tells us that ſhe got the ſurname of Qua- 
drantaria, becauſe one day a perſon who had lain with 
her had paid her in very bad money. For inſtead of 
() Which they ſilver he gave her ſome ſmall copper pieces (2), much 
called Qu2dre"- like the French doubles. Apuleius (3) tells us that 
frat Rome. ſhe was the Lady whom Catullus has ſo much cele- 
(3) In his Apolo- brated under the name of Leſbia ; ſo that ſhe deſerved 
17 pag . 779: upon ſeveral accounts the title which Plutarch ſpeaks 
| nave em of; for Catullus's Leſbia became at laſt a common 
[D] of the pre- proſtitute, and walked the ſtreets as ſuch. She was 
ceding article, at every man's ſervice, and no doubt took any little 
gratuity that was offered her. She was very cheap, ſhe 
came at any price, Scortum diobolare aut triobolare. So 
that ſhe well enough deſerved the ſurname of Qua- 
drantaria. Here follow ſome verſes of Catullus, which 
in all appearance were addreſſed to Cicero's client. 


(1) Plutarch. in 
Ciceron. Vita, 


pag. 875 


Cæli, Leſbia noſtra, Leſbia illa, 
Ila Leſbia, quam Catullus unam 
Pluſquam ſe atque ſuos amawvit omnes; 
Nunc in quadriviis & angiportts 

(4) Catull. Epig. Glubit magnanimos Remi Nepotes (4). 


59. 


She had purchaſed a garden upon the banks of the Ti- 
ber, for the conveniency of ſecing the ſwimmers, and 
chooſing her man. Habes hortos ad Tiberim: ac diligen- 
ter eo loco paraſti quo omnis juventus natandi cauſſa venit, 
(5) Cicero, pro hinc licet conditiones quotidie legas (5). She, of all Clo- 
Calle, pig. 445. dius's filters, was the molt ſuſpected of Inceſt with 
«it. Abram. him (6). While he was yet very young, he pretended 
this what has to be afraid of Hobgoblins, that he might be allowed 
been laid in the to lye with this ſiſter of his. Propter neſcio quam, cre- 


_ of Lewis do, timiditatem, & nocturnos quoſdam inanes metus, tecum 
quotati- er puſio cum ma jore ſorore cubitavit (7). 
. ſemper puſio cu; ore fe (7)- There is 


an epigram in Catullus, (8) which gives us cauſe to 
(6) Plutarch. in believe that he was in love with Clodia, and that he 
Cicerin's Vita, had even had ſome quarrels with her before the death 
nr of her huſband. 
(7) Cicero, pro 
Cell, pag. 475. Leſbia mi, præ ſente viro, mala plurima dicit, 
Hee illi fatuo maxima lætitia eſt. 
Mule (9), nihil ſentis. Si noſtri oblita taceret, 
Sana Met, quod nunc gannit & obloguitur 
Non ſolum meminit, ſed que multo acrior eſt res 


lrata eft : hoc eft uritur & loquitur. 


(3) It is the $gth. 


(9) This is by no 
means a proper 
tame, as a great 
many have ima» . ; ; a 
Einsd. See Mure- i. e. My Leſbia ſays a thouſand ill-natured things 
tus upon this Epi» 
tan, 


* to me in preſence of her huſband, which gives the 
«* ſimpleton infinite pleaſure. Haſt thou no ſenſe, thou 
« aſs? If ſhe had forgot me ſo far as never to men- 
« tion my name, it would prove her cured of her 
« paſſion ; but her railing againſt me ſhews, that ſhe 


Vol. VII. 


Our 


*« not only remembers me, but, what is much worſe 
*« for you, that ſhe is angry with me: for while ſhe 
« ſcolds, ſhe loves.” 

[B] Cicero loft a very good friend by the death of this 
Metellus in the year 694.) I ſhall quote his own words, 
that the reader may on the one fide have a view of the 
merit of Metellus, and his friendſhip for Cicero ; and 
on the other may perceive what a great difference 
there is frequently, between a perſon's character as a 
man and a huſband. Metellus in Cicero's eye is an 
illuſtrious Roman ; becauſe Cicero conſidered him ab- 
ſtractly as a man. The ſame Metellus with Catullus 


545 


e) Cicero, pro 
Cal's, pag. 518. 
edit. Abrami. 


(d) See remark 
[A]. quotati- 
on (3). 


is a blockhead, a coxcomb, an aſs (10) ; becauſe he (16) See Fpi- 
conſidered him only as a huſband. Catullus was con- £72 $4+ in che 
vinced that Metellus's wife was very naughty; he was Frecediag temark- 


ſufficiently acquainted with all the effects of love, to 
be ſenſible that her ſpeaking ſo much to his own diſ- 
advantage was a fign that her flames for him were 
{till alive, What elteem then could he have for Me- 
tellus who was caught in ſo plauſible a ſnare, and al- 
lowed himſelf to be made a fool of and duped by his 
wife ? Let us hear what Cicero ſays: Pro Dit immor- 
tales | cur interdum in hominum ſceleribus maximis aut 
connivvetis, aut præſentis fraudis pœnas in diem reſerva- 
tis? Vidi enim, vidi, & illum hauſi dolorem vel acer- 
biſſimum in vita, quum Q. Metellus abſtraheretur e ſinu, 
gremioque patrie : quumgque ille wir, qui ſe natum 
huic imperio putavit, tertio die fofiquam in Curia, in 
roſtris, in Republica floruifſet, integerrima etate, d- 
timo habitu, maximis wiribus eriperetur indigniſſime bonis 
omnibus, atque univerſe civitati. Quo quidem tempore ille 
moriens, quum jam cæœteris ex partibus oppreſſa mens et, 
extremum ſenſum ad memoriam Reipublice reſervabat : 
quum me intuens flentem fignificabat interruptis, atque 
morientibus wocibus : quanta impenderet procella urbi, 
quanta tempeſtas civitati: quum parietem ſape feriens 
eum, qui cum Q. Catulo fuerat ei communis, crebiò Ca- 
tulum, ſpe me, ſepiſſime Rempublicam nominabat : ut 
non ſe tam emori, quam ſpoliari ſua pr ſidis quum patri- 
am, tum etiam me doleret. Quem quidem virum fi nulla 
vis repentini ſceleris ſuſtuliſſet, quonam modo ille furenti 
fratri ſuo patrueli Conſulari reſtitiſſet, qui conſulem inci- 
pientem furere atque conantem, ſua ſe manu interfectu- 
rum, audiente Senatu dixerit? Ex bac igitur domo pro- 
greſſa iſtia mulier de veneni celeritate dicere audebit ? 
nonne ipſam domum metuet, ne quam vocem eliciat ? non 
farietes conſcios, non noctem illam funeflam ac luctusſam 


perhorreſeet (11) ? Cicero has elſewhere taken notice (41) Cicero, pr» 


that Clodia lived in bad terms with her huſband. Ea 
eft ſeditioſa: ea cum viro bellum gerit, neque folum cum 
Metelho, ſed etiam cum Fabio (12). 

[C] I Hall take notice of a miſtake of Turnebus's.] 
He imagined that Catullus ſpoke of our Metelius Celer 
in his 68th epigram. 1% Cæcilio placeam, cui credita 
nunc ſum. The poet makes the gates of a debauched 
woman's houſe ſay ſo ; but that woman was not Leſ- 
bia or Clodia; for the Lady of whom he ſpeaks in 
that epigram had married an impotent man, whoſe 
father was ſo officious as to conſummate his ſon's mar- 
riage. It is hard to ſay whether he did it, becauſe he 
was in love with his daughter-in-law, or becauſe he 
was perſuaded that his ſon was not able for the taſk 
himſelf. You may read theſe verſes of Catullus : 

Primum igitur virgo quod fertur tradita nobis. 
Falſum eft : nonque illam vir prior attigerat, 
Langnidior 


6 * 


Celio, pag. 514. 


(12) Idem, Epiſt. 
1. ad Attif. lib. 
I, Pag · m. 175. 
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fe) Cicer. in Va 
rinium, pag» 306. 
edit · Abrami. 
Languidior tenera cui pendent ficula beta, 
Nunquam ſe mediam ſuflulit ad tunicam, 
Sed pater ipſius nati violaſſe cubile 
Dicitur, & miſeram conſceleraſſe domunm : 
Sive quod impia mens cœco flagrabat amore, 
Seu quod iners flerili ſemine natus erat: 
Et guærendum aliunde foret nerveſius illud, 
Duod prfſet æonam folvere wirgineam. 
(13) Catul. E- Egregium narras mira pietate parentem, 
* Dui ipſe ſui gnati minxerit in gremium (13). 


Scaliger reſutes Turnebus by two arguments : the firſt 
is that the ſcene of this adventure was at Verona, and 
not at Rome: the ſecond is, that it was never ſaid that 


MET 


Our Metellus belonged to the College of Augurs (e). 


Clodia committed inceſt with her father. Cicero would 

not have failed to have reproached her with it, if her re- 

putation had ever been ſullied in this article. Alienum 

a vero prorſus ſeribit Adr. Turnebus, Gallorum doctiſt- 

mus, hunc eſſe Cæcilium, cui Clodia nupſerit. Hoc enim 

non Rome, ſed Verone manifeflo actum ſeribit Catullus. 

Deinde nibil tale de Clodia narratur, ut con ſuetudinem 

ſupri nefandam cum patre ſuo habuerit. Hoc enim non 

tacuiſſet capitalis hoſtis ejus fratris Clodii Cicero (14). (14) Scalig. Ne, 
Theſe two reaſons of Scaliger's are very ſtrong ones; „ll. Eyig, 
only he has ot obſerved, that the young Lady of whom * 

Catullus ſpcaks loſt her maiden-head with her huſband's 

father, not her own. 


METELLUS (LUCIUS) Tribune of the People, when Czfar, at the breaking out 
of the civil war, made himſelf maſter of Rome, had more courage than all the other 
Magiſtrates. The people of Rome ſhewed ſo much ſubmiſſion even at firſt to. Cæſar's 

| pleaſure [A], that one would have thought their necks had been for a long time accuſ- 
tomed to the yoke of ſlavery. Metellus alone had the courage to oppoſe Cæſar, when 
he would have ſeized the public money which was kept in the temple of Saturn. Cæſar 
made a jeſt of his oppoſition, as well as of the Laws which were objected againſt him [B], 
and went directly to the place where that treaſure was depoſited. He found it ſhut, and 
when the keys were refuſed him, he ordered the gates to be broke open; as Metellus 
upon this renewed his oppoſition, he threatened to kill him, adding theſe words; 2 
know well enough, young man, that it would be eaſier for me to do the thing than to ſay it. 
The Tribune made no farther reſiſtance [C], but retired quietly; and Cæſar took as 


(F) Platarch. i= much out of that fund as he thought fit (/). 


Cæſar has been very cautious how he made 


Ceſare, bag 725, mention of this affair; he diſguiſed it in ſuch a manner in his Hiſtory of the Civil 


(gz) Lib. 1. 


[4] The people of Rome heed ſo much ſubmiſſion even 
at firſt to Cxjar's pleaſure.) This was no wonder at 
all ; they conſidered him as one who had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Rome by force of arms. "They were 
apprehenſive leſt he ſhould have made a general pil- 
lage. 

. Namgue ignibus atris 

Creditur, ut captæ rapturus mania Rome 
Sparſuruſque Deos: fuit hæc menſura timoris. 


(t) Lucan. Pbar- Velle putant quodcungque poteſi (1). 


ſt. lib. 3. ver. 

99. To the advantage of Rome he kept his power with- 
in bounds, though the Senate and people of Rome 
obſerved no meaſure in their ſubmiſſion, This was 
not, nor will be the laſt time even in junctures in which 
an abject behaviour would be infinitely leſs excuſable 
than in this, when the conquered ſhall be leſs aſhamed 
to yield up their rights than the conqueror to accept 
of them, and when the vanquiſhed ſhall owe their 
{afety to the diſcretion of the vanquiſher. 


Omnia Cæſar erat, privaie Curia wocis 
Teſtis adeſti. Sedere patres cenſere parati 
Si regnum, fi templa ſibi, jugulumque Senatus 
E xiliumgue petat. Melius quod plura jubere 
2 Ibid. ver. Erubuit, quam Roma pati (2). 
108. 
[B] Cæſar made a jeſt . . . . of the laws which 
{3) Lib. 2. Bell. avere objected againſt him.) Appian (3) tells us, that 
Cu pet · m. aſter the fatal wars which the — had with the 
Ros Gauls, they laid up a certain quantity of money at 
Rome, which was forbidden to be touched under pain 
of a publick execration, except in caſe of a war with 
the Gauls. It was objected to Cæſar that their an- 
ceſtors had imprecated the curſe of their country upon 
whoever ſhould preſume to touch that money, but in 
caſe of that neceſſity. He made a jeſt of that impre- 
cation, and told them that having ſubdued the Gauls, 
he had acquitted Rome of the engagement which ſhe 
might have brought herſelf under, when that fund 
was depoſited. Lucan has made a reflection upon this 
affair, which is indeed an ingenious one, though at 
the ſame time I think ſomewhat forced. He ſays that 
the laws, the privileges, and liberty of a country, are 
not ſo dearly prized in the heart of man as money ; 
and that it was only for love of this treaſure that there 
was any attempt made to oppoſe the power of the 
conqueror. | 


ar (g) [D], that we find no traces either of injuſtice or violence in it. This is the 


way 


Uſaue adeo folus ferrum, mortemgue timere 
Auri neſcit amor, pereunt diſcrime nullo, 
Amiſſæ leges : ſed pars viliſſima rerum 
Certamen moviſtis opes (4). (4) Lucan. Phar. 
lib. 3. ver. 118, 
He | of the reſiſtance which Metellus made. 

[C] The Tribune made mo further reſiſtance.) Lucan 
ſuppoles that Metellus aimed at the glory of falling a 
ſacrifice to the Tyrant's violence; but that Cæſar did 
not think him worthy that honour ; he puts theſe 
words in his mouth : | 


Varam fpem mortis honeſls 
Concipis : haud { inquit ) jugulo ſe palluet iſto 
Noſtra, Metelle, manus. Dignum te Caſaris ira 
| Nullus honor facit, te vindice tuta relicta eft 
Libertas ? non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Long us ſumma dies, ut non, fi voce Metelli 


Serventur leges, malint à Ceſar tolli (5). (5) Ibid, ver, 


I 34+ 

The Poet ſuppoſes beſides, that Metellus did not retire 
till Cotta's judicious remonſtrances had perſuaded him 
to yield. Liberty, ſaid Cotta, dellroys liberty, when 
it is once in the hands of monarchical power ; and if 
you would not loſe it quite, if you would wiſh to re- 
tain at leaſt the ſhadow of it, you ought to do what- 
ever is commanded you, as if from choice. The 
thought is very fine, and Lucan expreſſes it nobly. 


Tum Cotta Metellum 
Compulit audaci nimium deſiſtere cœpto. 
Libertas, inguit, populi, quem regna coercent, 
Libertate perit ; cujus ſervaveris umbram, 
Si, guicguid jubeare, velis (9). — . 
[Dj Ceſar . . . . diſguiſes this affair in ſuch a 
manner in his hiſtory of the civil war.] He rather en- 
tirely ſuppreſſes than diſguiſes it; for fo far is he from 
acknowledging that he had made uſe of Menaces 
againſt Metellus, and had robbed the exchequer in 
ſpite of him, that he ſignifies that he left Rome, be- 
cauſe he choſe to diſengage himſelf as ſoon as poſlible 
from the chicaneries, which his enemies were practiſing 
againſt him by Metellus's means, Is not this plainly 
inſinuating that he was ſo mild and good natured, 
that he choſe rather to leave his country than con- 
tend with this tribune ? Subjicitur etiam L. Metellus 
Tribunus plebis ab inimicis Caſaris, qui hanc rem diſ- 
trabat, 


XET 
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way of authors who write their own lives; they conceal all ſuch circumſtances as are no- 


thing to their honour. 


trahat, reliquaſque res quaſcunque agere inſtituerit, im- 
pediat. Cujus cognito conſilio, Cæſar fruſtra diebus ali- 


quot conſumptis, ne reliquum tempus omittat, infectis iis 


"Nin 1. Lu agere deſtinaverat, ab Urbe proficiſcitur (7). If he 


makes mention of the public treaſure, it is not to tell 
us that he had fingered it, but that the falſe report of 
his arrival alarmed his enemies to ſuch a degree, that 
the Conſul Lentulus, who was gone to the treaſury to 
take what money he found there in order to ſend it to 
Pompey, departed with all the haſte he could without 
having executed his purpoſe. According to all the 
editions of Cæſar, the Conſul's panick was ſo great, 
that he did not ſo much as ſtay to lock up the publick 
treaſury again. Quibus rebus Romam nunciatis tantus 
(8) Ibid, pag repente terror invaſit, ut cum Lentulus conſul ad aperien- 
239 dum cerarium veniſſet ad pecuniam Pompejo ex Senatus- 
(9) Philip Ru- conſulto proferendam, protinus aperto ſanctiore æraris ex 
bens, Fleur, urbe profugeret, Ceſar enim adventare jamjamgue, & 
lib. 1 cav 24+ adefſe ejus equites falſo nunciabantur (8) ; but a critick 
apud 1 of very good taſte (9) is of opinion that this paſſage 
ente ought to be rectißed by inſerting the particle aon; and 
— to be read then Cæſar's meaning will be, that the Conſul made off 
pritinus tm aper- Without having opened the treaſury. According to our 
tos editions of Cæſar, he muſt have told a ſtory very dif- 
610 See Lucan, ferent from what the other hiſtorians aſſert: they tell 
P:utarch, and us, either that he broke open the Gates of the publick 
Appian, 46 ſu- treaſury, or that he threatned to do it, in caſe they 
fra, . did not yield him the keys (10). This violent action 
(4). Dion, lib diſappears in the ordinary reading, ſince it ſuppoſes 
41. pp. 181, that the treaſury was left open. If we admit Rube- 
Cicero, ad Atti- nius's conjecture, it will diminiſh the charge againſt 
on, _ E. Czfar for having related an untruth, but till he will 
ag EG be guilty of having notoriouſly ſuppreſſed the truth; 

| for he does not tell us that he made the beſt of the 


num. 21, 


page m. 250. 


opportunity which was offered him, and entered the 
treaſury which Lentulus had left open. Voſſius in my 
opinion has not built the reaſon, which he alledges 
_ Rubenius's correction, upon a good foundation: 
e ſays, Sed prefecto ſequentia refellunt, nam quia 
mirum poterat videri, quod relingueret apertum æratium 
profugiens, eo ſubjungit: Cæſar enim adventare &c. 
i. e. But this correction appears to be an unjuſt 
* one by what follows: for becauſe it might ſeem 
« ſtrange that the Conſul ſhould make off and leave 
*« the treaſury open, he adds that zhere wvas a falſe re- 
* port made Cæſars being at their gates &c. (11).” (11) De Hiſt, 
This argument is drawn from the words which Cæſar Latigu, pag. 63. 
makes uſe of to explain the cauſe of Lentulus's fright : 
but it is by no means a ſtrong one: For it is very 
ſtrange that upon the brink of a great war, a Conſul, 
who is juſt ready to ſend away the money of the pub- 
lick treaſury to the General, ſhould make off without 
ſecuring that money. So that if Cæſar had made 
uſe of the negative particle, as Rubenius ſuppoſes he 
did, he would ſtill have been obliged to have account- 
ed for Lentulus's fright, a fright which did not allow 
him time enough to provide himſelf with money. 
Voſlius therefore goes upon a wrong footing, in ſuppo- 
ſing that it would have been giving a reaſon where 
there was no occaſion for any, if the fat which Cz- 
far relates had been as Rubenius's criticiſm would make 
it. In my opinion too the ordinary reading carries 
things to an hyperbole. For is it probable that a Ro- 
man Conſul ſhould have been thrown into ſuch a Pa- 
nick, as not to fee that he could not loſe much time 


in ſhutting a gate, I mean not ſo much as might prevent 
his making his eſcape ? 


METHYDRIUM, in Greek Me9v9gv, a City of Peloponneſus in Arcadia, was ſo 
0 The one of Called becauſe of its ſituation between two rivers (a), Orchomenes its founder built it 


which was called 


which was called upon an eminence. In the neighbourhood of Methydrium there ſtood a Temple ſacred 
2her Mylaen, to Neptune the Horſe-giver, and a Mountain named Thaumaſius [A], that is to ſay the 
Wonderful, where they pretended that Cybele, when big with Jupiter, took refuge, and 
Hoplodamus, together with his fellow giants, lay ready to aſſiſt her in caſe her huſband 
Saturn ſhould offer her any violence [BJ. They did not deny that ſhe was delivered of 
her burden upon Mount Lyceus, but at the fame time they maintained that ſhe put the 
cheat upon her huſband upon the Mountain Thaumaſius [CI, in preſenting him with a 
ſtone inſtead of the infant, Upon the ſummit of this mountain they ſhewed the cavern 
of Cybele, which none was permitted to enter except the women conſecrated to that god- 
(5) Pauſan. lib. deſs (b). Methydrium was dwindled to a village in Pauſanias's time, and belonged to the 


8. pag. 266, 


Megalopolitans (c). A great many people will take offence at this article, becaule it ſhews 


(0 14em, ibid. that among the heathens there were certain places of devotion, the pretended ſanctity of 
n which was founded only upon ridiculous legends. There are abundance of things which 


[4] 1n the neighbourhood of Methydrium there ſtood a 

temple . . . and a mountain, . . . named Thaumaſius. | 

I make this remark, merely for the ſake of correcting 

a word in Pauſanias's text. That author ſays, the 

city of Methydrium was ſituated betwixt the rivers Ma- 

(1) MazorrZ 7+ lœta and Mylaon (1): and that there ſtood a temple 
7:74{45% e ber upon Mylaon, and a mountain upon the river Molot- 
Medio ig, tus, It is plain that here is a river too much, and that 
Malwtan & My. this paſſage of Pauſanias has been corrupted by the 
laontan fluming, tranſcribers. The Greek was thus, "Es: & © Ms9v- 
Pauſan. lib, 8. hie, Deoudarc; Te Ixrle „abs, 5 ue, ia To MuNc- 
. ei 85+, To d %- To Javwacior xany wear, XU fl 
dre re Torawer Tor Manerlor, Eft Methydrii Neptuni 

equeſiris ædes ad Mylaontem fluvium: mons vero Thau- 

maſius dictus g Molottum amnem ejt. I am of opi- 

nion that inſtead of M-Aez1oy it ought to be read Ma- 

Avirer, Which is the name of the other river mentioned 

by Pauſanias a little above. I muſt obſerve to you 

that in reading this over again, a long time after it 

was compoſed, I thought it was proper to conſult the 

Leipſic edition of Pauſanias of the year 1696, which 

I could not command till within theſe few months. 

'There I have found a note which informs us, I. that Ste- 

phen Niger acknowledged the Malæta and the Molottus 

or Molaſſus of Pauſanias for two different rivers ; but 

that others believed, that the tranſcribers blundered in 

the word Maura. II. That Mr. Kuhnias does not de- 


may 


termine in the affair, and is at a loſs what to make of 
certain names which occur no oftener than once. 
[B] Hoplodamus together with his fellow giants, lay ready 
to aſſiſt Cybele, in caſe Saturn ſhould offer her any violence] 
Natalis Comes has been quite miſtaken in this paſſage 
of Pauſanias: for he imagines that the Giants invoked 
the mountain Thaumaſius to the aſſiſtance of the God- 
deſs. Qui mons fuit ab Hoplodamo, aliiſque illius ſo- 
cits Gigantibus in auxilium accitus, ſi forte Saturnus illi 
vim inferre paraviſſet (2). | (2) Natalis Co- 
[C] They did not deny that ſhe wwas delivered of her mes. Mythbel, lib. 
burden upon Mount Lyceus, but at the ſame time they ag 4 > awed 
maintained that fhe put the cheat upon her huſband upon 
the mountain Thaumaſius.) This is the true meaning 
of Pauſanias's words: and if it is not ſo clear as one 
would wiſh by the Grammatical conſtruct ion, it is ſuffi- 
ciently ſo by the chain of the reaſoning, or the reader's (3) Ezekiel Span- 
apprehenſion, We may ſee however, what it is to ex- bemius, 05/er- 
preſs one's ſelf equivocally by an indiſtinet diſpoſition "I Car- 
of words; it leads the moſt knowing readers into miſ- Pricchlia bas fal- 
takes. I have juſt been reading a commentary which len into a miſ- 
is full of a moſt profound erudition; and J find (3), take, Not. in 
the author fathers it upon Pauſanias, that the cavern of . Collin. ia 
Rhea (4) was to be ſeen upon the top of mount Ly- Zit Gies 37%» 
ceus, and that none but the women who ſacrificed to 
that Goddeſs were allowed to enter it. Pauſanias ſays (4) She was the 
this only of the mountain Thaumaſius, for he tells us — wick Cy- 
2 two 
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(5) Steph, By- 
zant. in Oau- 
HA. 


(a) Suidas, in 
Anu. 


Evangel. lib. 14. 
cap. 16. pag. 758. 


(e) Plutarch. 
Stromat. apud 
Euſeb. 4b ſupra, 
lib, 1. cap. S. page 
24, K5· 

(4) Athenzus, 
lib. 4+ cap. ult. 
pag. 184+ 


(1) Diog. Laert. 
m Anaxarchs, 


lib. 9. num. 58. 


(2) In my edition 
it is in the ſecond 
book, fol. 207, 
D. 


(3) Sextus Em- 
piricus, adverſus 


> , Mathemar, page 
145, 453+ . 


cum L. Paulus devitto Perſeo petifſet ab Athenienſibus 


MET 


may very well bear to be compared with one another, where ſome people do not at all. 


like to have a reſemblance diſcovered. Pauſanias is a troubleſome author, He deſerved 


to have been reviſed by the Society Librorum expurgandorum. 


two particulars concerning that mountain ; the one is, yielded rain, 'when any violent drought — the 
that Saturn was deceived there in taking a ſtone for people to ph to that remedy with the neceſſary ce- 


the infant of which his wife was delivered ; and the remonies; t 


at there was likewiſe to be ſeen there a (60 0 +, 


4 

* 
a 
5 


r 


e 
af * 


bi- 


other, that the cavern of that Goddeſs was to be ſeen place conſecrated to Jupiter, which it was not lawful Sa,. ona, Nl. + | (3) 
there. Now it was upon the mountain Thaumafius for any perſon to enter; and that if any one from a 
that Saturn was deceived. Stephanus Byzantinus re- contempt of religion was ſo fool-hardy as to enter it, 


lates the ſtory (5); wherefore, &c. I know very well he infallibly dicd that ſame year; and that the beaſts s, pa 


that Pauſanias gives a detail of ſeveral marvellous things as well as the men who entered that place, had never 
concerning this mountain; as, that 2 was brought any ſhadow (6) afterwards (7) : but this makes nothing 


up there: that a fountain ſprung 


om thence which againſt the wonders of the other mountain. 


METRODORUS of Chios, the diſciple of Democritus, had, among other diſciples, 


the Philoſopher Anaxarchus and Hippocrates the Phyſician (a), 


Others ſay he was the 


diſciple of Neſſas, who had been the diſciple of Democritus, and the maſter of Diogenes, 
(5) Euſ:b. Prep. who was the preceptor of Anaxarchus (þ). He taught the eternity of the Univerſe ; for, 
ſaid he, if the Univerſe had had a beginning, it muſt have been produced out of nothing. 
He made it infinite by an argument drawn from its eternity, and immovable by an ar- 
gument drawn from its infinity. He ſaid that the clouds, and afterward the rain, were No 
tormed of condenſed air, and that the rain which fell upon the ſun extinguiſhed it, but 
that the ſucceeding rarefaction lighted it anew ; that at laſt this ſtar would become thick 
with drought, and that the brilliant water would ſerve it as materials to produce ſtars, 
It was thus that he accounted for the viciſſitude of day and night, and in general for 
eclipſes (c). He is reckoned among the number of thoſe who denied all certainty, in 


confirmation of which they quote a paſſage in Cicero [A]. There is no ſure proof of 


Pliny's having quoted our Metrodorus ; for he does not give the ſurname of Chius to 
that Metrodorus whom he quotes. Athenæus aſcribes a work to him intitled Tegcixe, that 


is, of the affairs of Troy (a). 


[4] He is reckoned among the number of thoſe who could doubt. It muſt therefore be ſuppoſed, that they 
denied all — 1 in confirmation of which they quote a excepted their own proper exiſtence, 


paſſage in Cicero. 


Mr. Menage, in commenting upon Obſerve that Ariſtocles confirms the meaning which 


theſe words of . Laertius, Os (Myrpddp©-) ia. Menage puts upon Cicero's words; for after having 
£1, "4 


8 


os bund dn Ye 


vets dri Sd ids, Hic (Metrodorus) obſerved that Metrodorus of Chios, with Democritus his 


fe ne id quidem ſcire dicebat quod nibil ſciret (1), 1. e. maſter, admitted the plenum and the vacuum for the two 
Metrodorus uſed to ſay, that he was not even certain principles, the one in quality of exiſtence, and the other 
* that he knew nothing,” Menage, I ſay, comment- of nothing (4), he adds, that his book of nature be- (4) Ariftocles, 
ing upon theſe words, quotes the following paſlage. gins thus: Obige ywar dd, did, s aur 7570 woryer 
Chius Metrodorus initio libri qui eft de natura: nego, in- oidepww, & d oidapw. Nemo noſtrum quidquam novit, 
quit, ſcire nos, ſciamuſne aliguid, an nihil ſciamus, ne me hoc ipſum quidem utrum aliguid noverimus necne. i. e. 
id ipſum quidem neſcire aut ſcire, ſcire nos, nec omnino None of us know any thing, not even ſo much as 
fit ne aliquid, an nihil fit. i.e. ** Metrodorus of Chios, whether we know any thing or not.” No body 
in the beginning of his book upon nature, ſays, we can pretend that Metrodorus contradicted himſelf in 
do not know whether we know any thing or not, aſſerting this doctrine on the one hand, and main- 
** nor whether we know if there is any exiſtence or taining on the other, that we ought not to truſt to any 
*© not.” This quotation is from the fourth book (2) thing but our ſenſations and imaginations (5). Theſe 
of Cicero's Academic queſtions : I have read this paſ- two doctrines very well agree with one another. He 
ſage over and over, and I have always imagined that faid that all things were in a perpetual flux, for which 
it is Democritus and not Metrodorus whom Cicero reaſon Homer made them proceed from the ocean. 
makes to ſpeak in this manner. When all is done, it Protagoras inferred ſrom this principle (6), that man is (6) Ibid: 
is certain that Metrodorus was a Sceptic; Sextus Empi- the meaſure of all things, and that every thing is exactly 
ricus (3) ranks him among thoſe who did not admit a as it appears; and that we can make no judgment of 
criterium or rule by which to judge of truth. I can- others. This is a perfe& Pyrrhoniſm ; for we find here 
not conceive, that either Democritus or Metrodorus, on the one ſide, that the ſenſes are the only rule by 
or any other, could ever arrive at ſuch an extravagant which we can ditect our opinions, and on the other, 
ſcepticiſm, as to maintain, that they did not know that there is nothing certain ; and that there is nothing 
whether there was any exiſtence or not; for they could ftable in the nature of things, nothing that is not liable 
not doubt that they doubted, nor imagine nothing to an infinite number of variations. 


METRODORUS, an eminent Painter and Philoſopher, was made choice of by the 
Athenians to ſend to Paulus Emilius, who after having taken Perſeus King of Macedon, 
demanded two men of them, the one to inſtruct his children, and the other to paint his 
triumph. He gave them to underſtand that he wiſhed the Preceptor they ſhould ſend 
him for his children might be an excellent Philoſopher. The Athenians ſenthim Metrodorus, 
who excelled at the ſame time in Philoſophy and Painting. Paulus Emilius was very well 
ſatisfied with their choice, This account we have from Pliny [A]. We ſhall ſee in the 
remarks whether it be true that Cicero ſpeaks of this Metrodorus, as Father Hardouin 


pretends. 


las > terporibus | Pan. 
ſets umbrat red. | 7 Þ* 
dere. Pauſan. lib, 


8+ 269, 


(7) Pauſan, lib, 

8. pag. 268, 269, 
(4) 
wn | 
11 


E. 


(51 
ub. 1 


(6)! 


(7) 


Orat, 
11. 
apud Euſebium, 
Præ par. Fvarg. 
lib. 14. cap. 19» 64) 
pag- 765. been 
to on 
folio, 
Mide 
the yi 
(5) Idem, apa. 
eundem, ibid. . 
20. page 706 
e) $ 
vertif 
Frenc 


A) The Athenians ſent him . . . to Paulus Emilius, ut fibi quam probatiſſimum Philoſophum mitterent ad eru- (1) Plin«lib. 35 
who was wery well ſatisfied with their choice. This diendos liberos, itemque Piftorem ad triumphum excolen- cb. Ui. bas. 
account wwe have from Pliny.) It muſt be agreeable to dum, Athenienſes Metrodorum elegerunt, profeſſi eundem 


the reader to hear Pliny's own words: Ub; (Athenis) in utroque deſiderio prafientiſſimum : quod ita Paulus quo (2) Vols 


230. 
4 


codem tempore erat Metradorus Pictor, idemque Philoſo: gue judicavit (1). Voſſius is miſtaken when he aſſerts, 5 4 Wg 


pbus, magnæ in utraque ſcientia auftoritatis., Jtaque that this Metrodorus was a Phyfician (2). 


< 


* 

* 
7 
1 
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- pretends [BJ. I am more apt to believe that he ſpeaks of the Metrodorus of 
Stratonice [C], who abandoned the Epicurean School to attach himſelf to Carneades. 


[B] We Gall fee. . . . whether it be true that Ci- who imagined not only that the Metrodorus who was 
cero ſpeaks of this Metrodorus, as Father Hardouin pre- ſent to Paulus Emilius was the diſciple of Carneades, 
tends.) F. Hardouin imagines that this paſſage in whom Cicero mentions in the paſſage above-quoted ; 
Pliny relates to a ſcholar of Carneades's, who wrote 44 but likewiſe that Cicero had praiſed his artificial me- 
(3) Hardouin, in Archilectonice, and another de Poetis (3). You ſee here mory (8). That Metrodorus whom Cicero praiſes in ee lib. 
Plin- ib. 35- cap. three particulars, which he affirms concerning him: this reſpect was of Scepſis, and a different perſon from s. m. 426. 
7. page 230» he builds the firſt upon the authority of Cicero, in his Carneades's diſciple, as is demonſtrable from this, that 
firſt book de Oratore; the ſecond upon that of Pliny, Craſſus had heard the latter at Athens (9), and the (9) See quotati- 
in the index of his 35th book; and the third upon former in Aſia. He ſays (10), Paulum, fitiens iſtarum 
the teſtimony of Plutarch, in his book againſt the Epi- artium de quibus loquor, guſtavi quaſtor in Afia, quum' (10) Cicero, d: 
cureans. Let us examine each of theſe teſtimonies, eſem ægualem fere meum ex Academia rhetorem naftus tele, lib. 3. 
beginning with the laſt. It is evident that the Me- Metrodorum illum de cujus memoria commemoravit Ant- 
(4) Plutateh. trodorus whom Plutarch (4) mentions as having wrote iu. It is plain that he ſpeaks of Metrodorus of 
wn poſe ſuaviter upon the Poets, is the ſame with him who was Epi- Scepſis: for Anthony the Orator had ſaid, Vidt ego (11) Did. lib. 2. 
ui, ag: 1094» curus's friend. So that he did not live in Perſeus's ſummos homines & divina prope memoria, Athenis Car cap. 88. 
E. time ; for Epicurus, who ſurvived him ſeven years (5), neadem, in Aſia quem wivere hodie ajunt Scepſium Me- (12) Idem, ibid 
(5) Diog: Laert. died the ſecond year of the 127th Olympiad (6): but 7rodorum, quorum utergue tanquam literis in cera, fic /+ apr 
lib, 10. num. 23. Perſeus was not taken by the Romans till about the end ajebat imaginibus in iis locis quos haberet, que meminiſſe (13) In the pre- 
of the 182d. There is nothing in the index of the vellet, perſcribere (11). Craſſus a little afterwards ſays, ding remark, 


(6) deem, ibid. 35 th book of Pliny to determine us to aſcribe the books Audivi . . . & Athenis cum effem doftifſimos wires, e duetation (7), 
5 of architecture to this Metrodorus; and as for the paſ- in Aſia iſium ipſum Scepſium Metrodorum quum de his ip- (14) Bene autem 
ſage in Cicero, it does not at all ſeem to agree with fs rebus diſputaret (12). nefſe Carneadem 


that perſon : it is thus, Audivi, ſummos homines quum [CJ] I am more apt to believe that he ſpeaks of the e e rceut Me- 

guæſtor ex Macedonia veniſſem Athenas florente Academia, Metrodorus of Stratonice.] We have ſeen (13) that ya Ch $ 

ut temporibus illis ferebatur, quod eam Carneades, & this Metrodorus attached himſelf to Carneades with a d:mic. 2 . _ 

Clitomachas, & AE ſchines obtinebant. Erat etiam Me- at deal of application. Cicero ſays in another lib. 2. fol. 203, 

trodorus qui cum illis una ipſum illum Car neadem diligen- k, that Metrodorus the Stratonician might well B. Obſerve that 
(2) Cicero, de tins audierat (7). i. e. I heard the lectures of very enough have been acquainted with Carneades (14). — have 
Orat, lib. 1. cap. © great men, when I came Quæſtor from Macedonia So that he has reaſon to imagine that thoſe two with tho — 
11. « to Athens, while the Academy yet flouriſhed, as it paſſages relate to the ſame perſon. Beſides, we find ding — 42 

« did at that time, becauſe it was under the manage - in Diogenes Laertius a Metrodorus of Stratonice who would ſay there 

«« ment of Carneades, Clitomachus, and ÆEſchines. Of left Epicurus to become a diſciple of Catneades. “ tf 

ve that number too was Metrodorus, who, together with The hiſtorian is out in his chronology ; for Epicurus 

« the reſt, attended diligently upon Carneades's lec- died before Carneades was born: but though this is a (15) Menage, in 

« tares.” It is the Orator Craſſus who ſpeaks ; the miſtake, it does not the leſs ſerve to convince us, that Diez. Laert. lib. 

time which he mentions is according to all appearances the Metrodorus of whom the Orator Craſſus made . num. 9g. 

the 650th year of Rome. How then can it be ima- mention, was he of Stratonice. As for this miſtake of (16) tn remark 

gined that Perſeus's Metrodorus was ſtill alive; for he Diogenes Laertius's, ſee an account of it in Menage (1 5), [NN] of the arti- 

had been ſent about the year 585 to Paulus Emilius, as and the paſſages which I quoted elſewhere (16) from <'* CARNE- 

one of the moſt excellent Philoſophers they could pick the Journal des Sgavans. ADES. 

out at Athens ? It is till more ealy to refute Volateran, 


MEY (JOHN DE) Doctor of Phyſic, Profeſſor of Divinity, and Miniſter of Mid- 


(a) They have delburgh in the ſeventeenth Century, compoſed ſeveral works in Flemiſh (a). He 


toone volume in Wrote alſo a Latin book intitled, Sacra Phyſiolagia (Y), in which he explains thoſe paſ- (6) Printed er 
pine in ſages in Scripture which relate to natural Philoſophy. Some have ſpoke of this treatiſe te . 


the year 2681, with a great deal of contempt [A]. This author died in the fifty ninth year of his age ch mph pn 


upon the eighth of April 1678, as the Sieur Witte obſerves in pag. 116. of the ſecond 1662, as Mr. 
part of his Diarium Biographicum, Konig ſays. 


[4 ] Some have ſpoke vf his Phyſiologia ſacra tentias exſeripſiſſe, idque nullo fere delectu novitate 

with a great deal of contempt.) Valentine Henry Vo- precipue opinionum pellectum. Quad judicium incle- (1) Godof. Voc- 
glerus accuſes him of collecting the opinion of other mentius aliguanto videri poterat, cum in eJuſmodi ſerip- keroor, in Pre 
people without judgment, and of being too eaſily im- toribas aliter fieri vix oportebat, quibus non tam induſtriæ 8 Diſputat. de 
poſed by novelties. Another accuſes him of Plagia- gloria quam legentis utilitas ſpectatur, niſi id repreben- ſa Fac Pry * 10 
riſm. My authority is as follows. Induſtriam ſuam ſione dignum eſi quod Maius ex eo hominum genere efſt work was * wy 4 
non approbavit Valentino Henrico Voglero, qui in ſuo widetur, qui ſupprimendis autorum nominibus unde ſua at Jene in the 
commentario foſthumo de eodem argumento cenſet, Maium exſcripſerunt, veſcio quam ingenii laudem affectant (1). year 1689, in to. 
non tam ſuam ſcientiam declaraſſe, quam alienas ſen- 


MEYNIER (HONORAT DE) author of a book intitled, Les Demandes curieuſes 
les Reponſes libres, which he publiſhed at Paris in the year 1635. He had bore arms (5) Quotation(26) 


' 3 k . . . of the article 
05 3 for ſix and thirty years (a). That work is upon the ſubject of politics and war, and con- RANCI8 . 


Freach Nobility, ta ins reaſonings and examples, which have nothing rare in them, though they do not a: (34) of the 
article 


want for good ſenſe. I have quoted him ſometimes (5). op 


MEZ ERA (FRANCIS EUDES DE), an eminent French Hiſtorian in the 
ſeventeenth Century, was ſecond ſon of Iſaac Eudes [A] Chirurgeon of Rye, near Ar- 
| gentau 


* Second fon of Iſaac Eudes.] Iſaac Eudes mar- n and man- midwife; who one day oppoſing ſome 

Martha Corbin, and by her had three ſons; viz. defign af the Governor of Argenton, ſaid to him; 
ohn, the eldeſt, who was entered into the congre- There are three brothers of us, who are the greateſt de- 

gation of the Oratory, which he afterwards quitted, wotees to truth and juſtice. The firſt preaches it, the 

in order to eſtabliſh another congregation, which took ſecond writes it, JI nvill maintain it to my laßt 

from him the name of Eudiſtes. II. Francis, the ſub- breath. | 

jet of this article. III. Charles, a famous Chirur- 
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22 gentau in Lower Normandy, and was born there in the year 1610 (a). He was ean- 


Le Long, Bis, cated in the Univerſity of Caen, where he diſcovered very early a ſtrong inclination to 
4 d. * 3 Poetry, but going to Paris, he applied himſelf by the advice of his countryman Mon- 
vet, Eilers de 7 fieur Vauquelin des Yveteaux, to the ſtudy of Politics and Hiſtory [B], and by that 
Sake. ra 16% Gentleman's means procured the place of Commiſſary of War, which he held for two 
« 1500.) or three campaigns, and then quitted it. Upon his return to Paris he reſolved to ſpend 
AI 3 the remainder of his life there; but as an obſcure birth is ſometimes an obſtacle to merit, 
10 he thought proper to diſguiſe his by abandoning his family name, and aſſuming that of 
Mezeray, which is a cottage in the pariſh of Rye. The little ſtock of money which he 
then had, made him apprehenſive, that he ſhould not be able to continue long at Paris, & 
unleſs he could procure a ſettlement there. The method which he took for that purpoſe | 

was very extraordinary. He was naturally very indolent, and averſe to engaging in any 

of the profeſſions, which require much action or labour. He formed a reſolution there- 

fore to become an author, His inclination to fatyr Jed him to make a trial in that way, 

The troubles, which then agitated the Miniſtry, turniſhed him with all the materials he 

could defire z and the conjuncture of the time, which bore every thing, in ſpite of a ſe- 

vere Miniſter, the ſtrong inclination of the French, or rather of mankind in general, for 

ſuch kind of writings, and the great number which he wrote, gained him a conſiderable 

ſum in leſs than three years. Being thus placed in eaſy circumſtances, he abandoned ſatyr 

for a while for a nobler ſpecies of writing, and at the age of twenty ſix or twenty ſeven 

years applied himſelf to compile the Hiſtory of France [C]. His intenſe application to 

this deſign threw him into a dangerous illneſs, which he at laſt recovered from by the ad- 

vantage of youth and a vigorous conſtitution. Cardinal Richelieu hearing of his cha- 

rater and circumſtances made him a preſent of two hundred crowns, with a promiſe to 

remember him hereafter. He had no ſooner finiſhed his Hiſtory, which procured him a 


penſion from the King, but he applied himſelf again to ſatyr [DJ. But afterwards 
returning 


(3] Diſcovered very early a flrong inclination to Poe- tirez de leurs Monument, printed at Paris 1636 in fol. 
try; but going to Paris, he applied himſelf by the advice and reprinted the ſame year with the addition of ſeve- 
of his countryman Manfieur Vauquelin des Nueteaux, to ral new Portraits, and adorned with the Lives of the 
the on of Politics and Hiftory.) Our author had ſo Kings by Hilarion de Coſte a Minime. The ſervice 
high an opinion of his readineſs in making verſe, which this famous Engraver had done to Mezerai with- 
that at twenty years of age he conſidered it as a ta- out knowing him, eſerved ſome acknowledgment 

lent capable of gaining him both a fortune and re- from the latter in his Preface; but he does not men- 

putation. Full of this idea he went to Paris io ſeek tion him at all: and only ſpeaks of Hilarion de 

for his illuſtrious countryman Monſieur Vauquelin des Coſte. John Baudouin of the French Academy, an 

Yveteaux, who had, during his whole life, cultivated intimate friend of Mezerai, furniſhed him with ano- 

the Muſes, and who, in a very advanced age was no ther ornament for his book. He wrote verſes in the 

leſs agreeable on account of his taſte for the moſt po- form of Quatrains, which ſerve as an argument of every 

lite ſubjects, than conſiderable for the honour of having life, and diſcover in a few words the character of 

been Preceptor of Lewis XIII. The firſt time Monſ. de each King. The Continuators of Moreri have aſſerted, 

Mezerai went to his houſe, he heard a ſtory of gallantry that Baudouin was likewiſe author of the firſt volume of 

related, which he reſolved immediately to work up into Mezerai's Hiſtory : but this is without the leaſt foun- 

a Comedy. He wrote all night long, and the next dation, This firſt volume was received with extraor- 

morning his firſt act was finiſhed. He thought that dinary applauſe. It ſeemed as if there had been na 

by this expedition in writing, he ſhould agreeably Hiſtorian before him, ſo much were thoſe, who pre- 

ſurprize Mr. des Yveteaux, and procure his favour : but ceded him, forgotten. He had nobody againſt him 

the prudent old Gentleman made him aſhamed of this but a few learned men, who are conſidered by the ge- 

facility in writing, repreſenting to him, that it was an nerality of the world as of no conſequence, and wha 

almoſt — 4 fault, which would prevent him could not, without indignation, ſee a young author 

from ever making good verſe ; and aſſuming an air of riſing upon the ruins of great men, whole he had 

authority, adviſed him ſeriouſly to apply himielf to the followed, or from whoſe fund he had borrowed. Know- 

| ſtudy of Politics and Hiſtory, which was the moſt ng the ſize of his abilities, they could not patiently 

{1) Olivet, Hi. proper way to make his fortune (1). ſuffer him to aſſert, that he had advanced nothing with- 
de  Academi [C] At the age of twenty fix or twenty ſeven years out the authority of the moſt learned writers, originals, 
Frangviſe depuis applied bimſelf to campile the Hiſtory of France.) Itwas and antient evidences ; and to treat his predeceſſors as 
2 Joſe tar. publiſhed under this title: Hifloire de France depuis compilers or plagiaries, without giving them the leaſt 
_ # Io * Pharamond juſu d preſent, avec les Portraits & les commendation except with regret. This firſt volume 
1730. Meaailles. He publiſhed the firſt volume at Paris in 1643 extends from Pharamond to the reign of Charles VI. 
in fol. He did not value himſelf ſo much upon publiſh. The ſecond volume, which was publiſhed at Paris in 

ing any thing exact, as accommodating himſelt to the 1646 in folio, contains what paſſed from the time of 

e of the public. Being perſuaded, that the greateſt Charles VI till the reign of Charles IX ; and the 

part of mankind are not very competent judges of the third, which was printed at Paris in 1651 in folio, 

rome of a work, and that they ſeldom perceive the comprehends the Hiſtory from the reign of Henry III. 

iſterence between an exact Hiſtory and one that is not till the peace of Vervins in 1598. The ſecond edition 

ſo ; he reſolved to inſert in his book ſomething proper to is enlarged with the 27 de France avant Clwvis, 

amuſe the ignorant, and agreeable to thoſe, who would ou /origine des Frangois & leur Etablifſement dans les 

infallibly grow weary of the ſerious application to the Gaulu, which had before been prefixed to his Abrege 

reading of a long work, if they ſhould not meet with Chrono/ogique in the Amſterdam edition of 1682, but 

any thing to divert them by the way. He adorned it reviſed in many places; and with the Era, & Conduite 

with the Portraits of the Kings and Queens of France, des Egliſes dans le Gaules, juſqu'au Regne de Clovis. 

and thoſe of the Dauphins, ſince the acquiſition of The hiſtory of the firſt race is greatly enlarged ; the 

Dauphine ; and with a great number of medals, either chronology is almoſt entirely changed; but it 1s leſs ſo 

genuine or ſpurious, ſtruck in honour of the ſeveral in that of the ſecond race. This edition therefore is 

Kings; which extreamly pleaſed the public. He larger and more exact than the former ; but as Meze- 

borrowed all theſe ornaments from two works of Fames 7 retrenched in it a great many particulars, which 


de Bie, a famous Engraver ; one entitled La France were thought too bold, the former edition is moſt 
Metalligue, printed at Paris 1636 in folio, and the ſought after. 


other entitled, Les wrais portraits des Rois de France D) Applied himſelf again to Satire.) 2 = 
4 | 


ME Z 
returning to his former views, he wrote an Abridgment of the Hiſtory of France [E]; in 
which there being ſeveral bold paſſages, which diſpleaſed Monſieur Colbert, that Gentle- 
man ordered Monſieur Perrault of the French Academy to tell him in his name, «+ that 
de the King had not given him a penſion of four thouſand livres to write in ſo free a 
« manner. That his Majeſty had too great a regard for truth, to require his Hiſtorio- 
e graphers to diſguiſe it out of fear or hopes; but that he did not think that they ought 
<« to take the liberty of reflecting without any neceſſity upon the conduct of his anceſ- 
« tors, and upon a policy, which had been long eſtabliſhed, and confirmed by the ſuf- 
<« frages of the whole Nation.” Upon this remonſtrance our author promiſed to retouch 
the paſſages complained of, as he did in a new edition, but in ſuch a manner as ſatisfied 
neither the public, who were diſpleaſed to ſee the truth altered; nor the Miniſter, who 
retrenched halt his penſion. Monſieur Mezeray was extremely piqued at this, though he 
had a fortune of his own ſufficient to maintain him independently, and received annual 
preſents from the Chancellor Seguier, the Duke of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, Magnus de la 
Gardie, one of the principal Miniſters of Sweden, and ſeveral other great men. He com- 
roms of this retrenchment of his penſion in very ſevere terms againſt Monſieur Colbert, 

that at laſt it was entirely taken away from him. Upon this he was full of reſentment, 
and declared that he would write hiſtory no longer; and that the reaſon of his ſilence 
might not be concealed, he put the laſt money, which he received as Hiſtoriographer, in 
a box by itſelf, with this note: Here is the laſt money I have received of the Ring; he has 


ceaſed to pay me, and I to ſpeak of him, either good or ill. In 1649 he was admitted into 


Larroque in his life of our author aſſures us, that he 
was the author of all the pieces, publiſhed againſt the 
Government under the name of Sandricourt, which 
is the anagram of his own, except a few letters. The 
following is a cata] of thoſe pieces. I. Le Com- 
plot, ou Entretien burleſque ſur I Arreſt du 29. Decem- 
bre 1651 contenant les principaux Chefs d Acccuſation 
propoſez par la France, contre le Miniſtere du Cardinal 
Mazarin. Par de Sandricourt. Paris 1652 in 4to. It 
is alſo entitled, Le Procts ds Cardinal Mazarin, tire 
du 2 de la Cour. II. Le Politique Lutin porteur 
des Ordonnances, ou les V | ny 4 Alectromonce fur les Ma- 
ledis de PEtat. Paris 1652 in 4to. III. L' Accouchte 
Eſpagnole, avec le Caguet des Politiques, ou le Frere & 
la ſuite du Paliti que Lutin ſur les Maladies de PEtat. 
Paris 1652 in 4to. IV. Repon/e pour fon Alieſſe Royale 
4 la Leitre du Cardinal Mazarin, fur fon Retour en 
France. Paris 1652 in 4to. V. La Deſcente du Poli- 
tigue Lutin aux Limbes ſur Tenfance & les maledies de 
Etat. Paris 1652 in qto. VI. Les Priparatifs de la 
Deſcente du Cardinal Mazarin aux Infers, avec les En- 
tretiens des Dieux ſouterrains, touchant & contre les 
Maximes ſuppoſies weritables du Gouvernement de la 
France. Paris 1652 in 4to. This book, in the author's 
opinion, was one of the moſt conſiderable and uſeful 
which he had then publiſhed. VII. Le France en tra- 
vai! ſans pour accoucher faute de Sage Femme. 
Paris 1652 in 4to. VIII. Le Cen ſcur du Jem & du 
Monde portant en main la Clef promiſe du Politique Lu- 
tin. Paris 1652 in qto. This is the firſt part of the 
four, of which that work conſiſts. IX. Paſquin & 
Mar forio ſur les Intrigues 4 Etat. Paris 1652 in 4to. 
X. Seconde Partie du Cenſeur du Temps & du Monde, 
portant en main la Clif du Politique Lutin, & rappor- 
tant les Diſcours des quatre Heros dans le: Champs Eli- 
ſees touchant les trois Cardinaux accuſes, I Education des 
Princes, la Confederation du Prince du Conde avec les 
Eſpagnols, & POrdonnance de Charles de Sage ſur la 
majorits des Rois. Paris 1652 in 4to. XI. Repon/e ſur 
la Theſe couchie en la ſeconde Partie du Cenſeur du 
Temps & du Monde, a ſcavoir que les Regences des 
Royaumes ne doivent jamais tire deferees aux Reines Me- 
res, ni aux Princes du Sang, & Rane de la Piece in- 
titulie, Le Cenſeur cenſurt, Paris 1652 in 4to. XII. 
Reponſe pour Meſfieurs les Princes, au Libelle ſeditieux 
intitule; PEſprit de Paix ſeme dans les Rues de Paris 
la nuit du 25 Juin 1652. Piece Academique. Paris 
1652 in 4to. XIII. La troiſieme partie du Cenſeur du 
Temps & du Monde, portant en main la Clef, & dun- 
nrnt Powverture de toutes les Fiftions, Equivoques, La- 
coniſmes, Ordonnances, & Vifions contenues dans le Poli- 
tigue Latin ſur le Gouvernement des Etats & Afaires 
preſentes. Paris 1652 in 4to. XIV. La guatrieme & 
derniere Partie du Cenſeur du Temps & du Monde, por- 
tant en main la Clef, & dicouvrant toutes les fictions, 
Equivoques, laconiſmes, & battmes contenues es quatre 
pieces intitultes : Þ Accouchte Eſpagnole, la Deſeente ceux 
Limbei, les Preparatifi, &c. & la France en travail, 
c. Paris 1652 in 4to. XV. Les Sentimens de la 


the 


France, & des plus diliez Politiques ſur Peloignement du 
Cardinal Mazarin, & la Conduite de M. le Prince, 
Paris 1652 in 4to. XV. L'Ombre de Mancini, ſa 
Condemnation, & ſa Defoſition contre le Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, La Marche de ce dernier, ſa contenance, ſes 
defſeins, & ſes paſſions differentes. Paris 1652 in 4to. 
This is the ſequel of the preceding piece. XVI. 
Songes & Retpon/es d Hydromante fur les Dangers intvi- 
tables & les miſeres toutes certaines de I Etat, depui: la 
per ſonme du Monargue julqi” a celle de Þ Artiſan, en cas 
que la paix Civile ſoit plus long temps differte, que le 
Cardinal Mazaorin retourne en France, & gon abuſe 
plus long-temps de la parole & de la puiſſance Royale. 
Paris 1652 in 4to. This is the chird part of the Sen- 
timens de France. XVII. Les Cordeliers d. I Eat. ou 
la Ruine des Mazarins, Anti Mazarin:, & Amphibies 
occafionnte par les Rages de nos Guerres inteſiines. Paris 
1652 in 4to. This is the fourth part of the Sentimens 
de France. XVIII. Le Marechal des Logis logeant le 
Roy & toute ſa Cour par les Rues & frincipaux Quar- 
tiers de Paris en conſequence de la pritendue Ammſtie. 
Paris 1652 in 4to. XIX. Les tr&-humbles Remon- 


Arances des trois Eflats, preſenttes à ſa Majefte four la 


Convocation des Etats Generaux. Paris 1652 in 4to. 
This is the farewell piece of the pretended Sandri- 
court. Theſe pieces in general are wiitten in a low 
and burleſque ſtyle, and adapted to pleaſe the popu- 
lace, Mr. Larroque would not give us the titles of 
thoſe ſatyrical pieces which Mezerai wrote, either dur- 
ing the minority of Lewis XIV, or againſt Cardinal 
Richelieu, on pretence that they ought to be forgotten 
out of reſpect to the perſons whom they attack. But 
it is probable, that all the world will not approve of 
this ſcruple. 

[E] He wrote an Abridgment of the Hiſtory of 
France.] It was printed with this title: Abrege Chro- 
nologique, ou Extrait de I Hiſteire de France depuis Pha- 
ramond juſqu'a la paix de Verwins ; avec les Portraits 
des Rois. Paris. Billaine, 1668 in 4to. three volumes. 
Paris 1673. Billaine in 12mo, fix tomes. Amſterdam 
1674, fix tomes. This Abridgment ends in theſe edi- 
tions in 1598 : but in the following it extends to 1610. 
Continut juſqu' à la Mort d Henri IV. Paris, Billaine, 
1676 3 1678, eight volumes in 12 mo. Amſterdam 
1682 in 1 amo, ſeven volumes. Paris. Thierry, 1690 
in 4to. three volumes. Paris, Thierry, 1698 in 12mo. 
eight volumes. Pricedi de Hiſtoire des Francois avant 
Clovis ; Amſterdam 1692 in 12mo in ſeven volumes. 
Augments de la Vie des Reines: Amſterdam 1701 in 
12mo. ſix volumes. Sur Edition de Hollande ( Rouen) 
1713, fix volumes in 12mo. troiſieme edition in 4to 
Paris, Oſmont, 1717, three volumes. Paris 1714, ten 
volumes in i 2mo. Mezerai had at firſt deſigned to re- 
viſe his great work; but ſame friends of his havin 
given him to underſtand, that a correct Abridgment 
it would be more acceptable, he followed their ad- 
vice, and ſpent ten whole years in drawing it up. 
This is not at all furprizing, ſince this new work is a 
kind of Univerſal Hiſtory, which connects the 2 
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the French Academy in the room of Monſieur Voiture; and in 1675, 1 3 the death ot 
Monſieur Conrart, was choſen perpetual Secretary of that Academy 


. Befides his 


works abovementioned he wrote a Continuation of the General Hiſtory 6 5 Turks [G]. 
and L'Origine des Frangois, printed at Amſterdam 1682 in 8 Vo; Les Vanites de la Cour, 
tranſlated from the Latin of Jobannes Sariſburienſis, printed at Paris 1640 in 4to, and a 
French tranſlation of Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane ; Paris 1644 in 8vo, He 
died July the 1oth 1683, aged ſeventy three years. We ſhall give his character in the 
note H. He had ordered that he ſhould be interred in the Church-yard without any 
pomp 3 but Le Faucheur his univerſal Legatee had his body opened, and his heart carried 
to the Carmes des Billettes, where it was depoſited. This manner of his interment was 
very different from what he had determined before. For his firſt deſign was to be buried 
at a houſe which he had at Chaillot, upon a little eminence at the end of his vineyard, 


1 events of foreign nations, with thoſe of France. 
hat is introduced with relation to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory is the moſt accurate part of this work ; for though 
Mezerai had but a very ſlight knowledge of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Antiquity, he borrowed his lights in that point 
from Launoi and Dirois, who drew up themſelves all 
the memoirs, which he made uſe of with ſucceſs, re- 
lating to the affairs of the Church. The firlt edition 
of this Abridgment met with greater applauſe than 
even his great work ; and was equally ſought for by 
foreigners as by the French; notwithſtanding learned 
men remarked ſeveral errors in it, and ſome inſtances 
of negligence, which were to be imputed only to the 
want of application in Mezerai, or to his antipathy 
againſt certain authors. He told his friends, who re- 
proached him with this, that there were but few per- 
ſons, who could diſcover his mg. and that the 
lory, which he might gain by a greater accuracy, 
— not worth the — 1 coſt. Mr. Larroque 
relates a very ſurpriſing ſtory, that Mezerai boaſted 
one day at Monſieur d'Herouval's in the preſence of 
Monſieur du Cange, that he wrote his Hiſtory of 
France without having read any of the French Hiſto- 
rians, collected by du Chene. As this firſt edition diſ- 
Pleaſed Monſieur Colbert, he ſoftened ſome expreſſions 
in the ſecond edition publiſhed in 1672, and made 
ſome other alterations, which deſtroyed the credit of 
this latter edition, and occafioned the firſt to be always 
eſteemed preferable to all the reſt. 

[FJ In 1675, upon the death of Monſieur Conrart, he 
was choſen perpetual Secretary of the French Academ 1 
This poſt required, that he ſhould prepare the 
draught of the Dictionary, which the Academy was 
then engaged in: but the members were frequently 
ſurprized in reading the ſheets which he had drawn up, 
to find a great number of obſolete words, and in- 
vectives, which had no relation to any thing but his 
paſſions and prejudices ; ſo that they were obliged for 
the moſt part of the time to undo what he done. 
He received frequent mortifications of this kind from 
his collegues ; but he revenged himſelf beforehand upon 
thoſe, who were candidates for vacant places in the 
Academy, by giving them always a black ball in the 
ſcrutiny. It was a long time a ſecret, who was the 
perſon, that was ſo conſtantly reſolved to ſhew his ill 
nature. At laſt the perpetual contradiction of Me- 
zerai gave grounds to ſuppoſe, that he was the perſon ; 
and it was found to be true, He was aſked the reaſon 
of ſo ſtrange a conduct; upon which he anſwered, that 
it was in order to leave to poſterity a monument of the 
liberty of the elections in the Academy. 

[C] Wrote a Continuation of the General Hiſtory 
of the Turks.) It was publiſhed under this title : 
Hiſtoire Generale des Turcs, contenant Þ Hiſtoire de Chal- 
condyle traduite par Blaiſe de Vigenere, avec les illuftra- 
tions du meme Auteur, continute juſg'en 1612 par Tho- 
mas Artus, & par le Sieur de Mezerai juſg'en 1649. 
& la Traduction des Annales des Turcs de Leunclavius par 
le mime. Paris 1650 in fol. Continute juſg'en 1661. 
Paris 1662 in fol. two volumes. Mezerai has not ſuc- 
ce2ded in this work; if he has acquitted himſelf tole- 
rably well in his reviſal, it muſt be owned, that there 
is nothing more jejune and ſuperficial than his Conti- 
nuation, throughout which there is the air of a mere 
Gazette, which is inſupportable to a reader of taſte. 

[H] We ſhall give his character in the nate.) His 
converſation was very agreeable ; and he had a ve 
happy talent in explaining the New Philoſophy, of 
which he was a great maſter. He was conſtantly con- 


ſulted at his houſe upon points of Hiſtory and parti- 


whence 


cular facts, which were connected with it: and upon 


theſe occaſions his prodigious quickneſs and memory 
were of great ſervice. Though he had been long con- 
verſant with the French Academy, it had no effect upon 
his ſtyle. For the Abridgment of his Hiſtory, which 
he wrote long after he had been member of that Aca- 
demy, is not written with more accuracy or politeneſs 
than what he had publiſhed before. His ſentiments 
have no greater elevation or grace ; we find ſtill the ſame 
natural talents, an eaſy turn of expreſſion, a ſimple 
and clear narration, and proper terms, but no choice, 
nor any thing that ſhews the leaſt improvement. He 
was as negligent in his perſon as in his manner of writ- 
ing; and ſo careleſs of his dreſs, that he might have 
paſſed for a beggar rather than what he was. It hap- 
pened one morning that he was ſeized by the Archers des 


Pauvresr. The miſtake was ſo far from provoking him, 


that he was extremely pleaſed with it ; for he loved 
odd adventures. He told them, that he was not able 
to go with them on foot, but that as ſoon as a new 
wheel was put to his chariot, he would attend them 
wherever they thought proper. Of all his ſtrange 
humours there was none that injured him more with 


regard to the public, than his intimate acquaintance 


with a man who kept a public houſe at Chapellein, the 
road to St. Denis, named le Faucheur, to whoſe houſs 
ſome of his friends carried him one day. He took fo 
much pleaſure in the ſrankneis of that man and his con- 
verſation, that in ſpite of all that could be faid to him, 
he ſpent whole days at his houſe, and preſerved all his 
life a vaſt friendſhip for him; and at his death made him 
his univerſal Legatee for all his goods moveable and im- 
moveable, except thoſe belonging to his patrimony, 
which he reſerved for his heirs, according to the cuſtom 
of Normandy, where they were fituated, and which 
were very inconſiderable. This unſuitable attachment 
of our author occaſioned great ſpeculation ; ſome af- 
firmed that le Faucheur's wife was Mezerai's natural 
daughter; others on the contrary believed, that he 
was in love with le Faucheur's daughter. But Mr. 
Larroque aſſerts, that theſe two ſtories are abſolutely 
falſe, and that it would be eaſy to refute them by an 
inconteſtable chronology 3 though he owns that Me- 
zerai might give occaſion to ſuſpicion by his will. 
However that be, his friends not being able to per- 
ſuade him to break off this low friendſhip, left him 
to himſelf, and diverted themſelves in their turn with 
his odd humours, which were perpetually growing 
upon him, and which he would laugh at himſelf. He 
perſiſted in his cuſtom of ſtudying and writing by can- 
dle-light, even at noon in the middle of the ſummer ; 
but as if there was no ſun in the world, or as if the ſun 
had ceaſed his office, he always waited upon thoſe, 
who viſited him, with a candle in his hand to his very 
ſtreet door, He had another particularity, which was, 
when he ſtudied, to place in a circle upon the table 
a dozen of watches, which had been given him, and 
a bottle of wine in the middle of them. He ſaid, thac 
theſe watches never agreeing well, he could not find 
any other method to reconcile them; and if this figni- 
fied nothing, he left others to do better. The bottle 
probably was not uſeleſs to him ; for he loved drink- 
ing, and uſed to ſay, that the gout, which he was fre- 
uently troubled with, was occaſioned by Ja Fillette & 
a Feuillete, Whatever judgment the reader will 
make of theſe odd turns of humour, they will much 
more eaſily be excuſed in him than ſome parti- 
culars, which ſhew that his heart was not wy 
Of this kind is a trick which he played Fa- 
ther Eudes his brother, by abuſing: his _ 
4 . 


VE. 


+ a TS 


= 


(a) Peliſfſon, 


11 J. de U Acade- 


mie Frangniſe, 
pag. m. 256. 


whence there was a beautiful proſpe& ; and that there ſhould be erected a kind of Mau- 
ſoleum in the form of a pyramid ſupported by a pedeſtal adorned with bas reliefs, in 


which were to be carved five or ſix volumes with the title of Anecdotes, and an inſcription 
to inform the public, that he had written them in the Jatter part of his life, and that they 


contained remarkable particulars unknown before. 


bre Executor of this odd deſign. 


city in engaging him to treat in a ſermon, before 
the Queen — Regent of the Kingdom, of ſome 
points, which were too delicate ; and to lay down 
ſome things relating to Government and the Fi- 
nances, which could not fail diſpleaſing that Princeſs, 
and muſt have occaſioned great trouble to Father Eu- 
des, if the piety of the Queen had not induced her to 
excuſe the Preacher's indiſcretion. Mezerai not fatis- 
fied with having drawn his brother into this unlucky 
affair, placed himſelf in a corner of the Church, dur- 
ing the ſermon, and laughed heartily at the raſhneſs of 
his brother, who threatened the judgments of God, 
and the pains of hell againſt thoſe wi/lainous leeches 
which avere come from beyond the mountains; and he re- 
proached him when he came out of Church, with not 
having ſaid enough. With regard to religion, our au- 
thor affected in his diſcourſe and conduct a kind of 
Pyrrhoniſm ; which however was not ſo much in 
his heart as in his mouth, as appeared in his laſt 
ſickneſs. For having ſent for thoſe of his friends, who 
had been the moſt uſual witneſſes of the licentious 
manner in which he talked of religion, and made be- 
fore them a ſort of recantation, which he concluded 
with deſiring them 10 forget what he might have for- 
merly ſaid to the contrary, and to remember that Meze- 
rai dying was a greater believer than Mezerai in health, 
he died the next day. He was of a moderate ſtature ; 
his phyſiognomy determined nothing for nor againſt 
him. His wit diſtinguiſhed him much better than his 
air ; but he wanted a certain politeneſs, which 1s re- 
liſhed by every one, though it falls to the ſhare of few. 
He was an enemy to all conſtraint ; and ſubjected him- 
ſelf to laws, without loving them. His fincerity would 
have deſerved commendation, if it had been kept with- 
in proper bounds, or if ſecret motives had not ſometimes 


He appointed the Abbe de la Cham- 


urged him beyond them. He loved to contradict, either 
_—_ it was natural to him, or becauſe he had obſerved, 
that his wit appeared to moſt advantage by oppoſition. 
He ſeaſoned his railleries with too SS — 
and was always ready to make it the inſtrument of his 
ill nature and revenge. He was a great lover of mo- 
ney, and left behind him a very conſiderable ſum. But 
this paſſion of his never puſhed him to commit any act 
of injuſtice ; and his domeſtics could not but commend 
his equitable treatment of them, This is his charac- 
ter as repreſented by Mr. Larroque, But the Abbe 
Olivet tells us (2), that he was ſurprized in reading 
that writer's life of Mezerai, to find our Hiſtorian's 
character drawn in ſuch diſadvantageous colours. He 
obſerves, that all the witneſſes cited by Mr. Larroque 
are dead, except Monſieur du Chatel, Advocate in the 
Parliament of Normandy, to whom the Abbe Olivet 
wrote, in order to know, whether the two ſtories ſaid 
to be related by him, are true. By the anſwer which 
the Abbe received, and which was a very particular 
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(2) Hiftoire de 
Academie Fran- 
geiſe depuis 1652, 


nuſqu 4 1 700, 
pag, 221. edits 
Faris 17 30. 


one, he perceived how far Mr. Larroque had diſguiſed 


the truth. ** Never any writer of Romances or Pane- 
«« gyrics, ſays the Abbe, knew ſo well as he, the art of 
«+ altering the eſſence of a fact, and inventing circum- 
* ſtances. hope he will pardon the warmth, with which 
I expreſs myſelf on this occaſion. If the Gentleman, 
„% who has been named to me, is the author of the 
* Life, I declare that I know him to be a perſon of 
great honour. So that in the Life of Mezerai he 
only deſigned to divert himſelf and his readers. 
„But what I regret is, that a writer of merit ſhould 
in ſome meaſure authoriſe, by his example, thoſe, 
who do out of a malicious view what he has done 
% merely out of pleaſantry” _ T 


MEZIRIAC (CLAUDE GASPAR BACHET SEIGNEUR DE) was one of 


the ableſt men of the ſeventeenth Century. 


He cas born at Breſſe of an ancient and noble 
family (a) [A], as we learn from Peliſſon, who informs us at the ſame time of a great 


many other very curious particulars, which I ſhall not copy here, becauſe they are to be 


met with in a work (Y) which is in every-body's hands. 


It ſhall be enough for me to 


(6) UHiftire d borrow two particulars from it: the firſt is that Meziriac in his youth ſpent a good deal of 


P Academie Fran- ii ne at Paris and Rome, 


Fuſe. 


Upon the 
word Bacoer, 


(1) Guichenon, 
Hiſt. de Breſſe, 
Part 3, pag 9. 


at the latter of which places he wrote a great number of Italian 


verſes in competition with Vaugelas, who was there at the ſame time: the ſecond, that before 
he left Paris, they talked of making him Preceptor to Lewis XIII, and that upon that account 
he left the Court in great haſte, declaring afterwards that he never felt ſo much pain upon 
any occaſion, for he ſeemed as if his ſhoulders had been already burdened with the important 
weight of a whole Kingdom, Moreri (c) in his Dictionary tells us, that he returned 10 


[A] He was of an ancient and noble family.) Tt 
owed its nobility to letters. * Pierre Bachet Seigneur 
« de Meyſeria, de Vauluyſant and de Lyonnieres, 
« whom the family of the Bachets acknowledged as 
their original, was Counſellor and Lieutenant Ge- 


'« neral of the Bayliwick of Breſſe in the reign of 


«« Henry II; and was made Chief Juſtice after the 
«« reſtitution was made to Duke Emanuel Philibert of 
«« his eſtates. He did homage to that Prince in the 
„ year 1563 for the Seigneuies of Meyſeria, of 
« Vauluylant and Lyonnieres. His laſt will is dated 
September the 5th 1565. He was one of the il- 
« luſtrious perſons of his times, admired for his pro- 
« bity and learning, an eminent Lawyer, conſulted by 
«« the people of all the neighbouring countries, and a 
great Latin Poet. There are ſtill extant in manu- 
«« {cript two volumes of his Conſultations, a Collection 
« of his Latin Poems, and a book of Epiltles, 
« which he wrote to the moſt learned men of his age, 
« with their anſwers, the publication of which works 
« would juſtify this teſtimony to his memory (1).” 
Upon the 10th of December 1540. he married Fran- 
oiſe de Soria, daughter of Antoine de Soria, a Portu- 
gueſe Gentleman, and firſt Phyſician to Beatrice of 


Vol. VII. 


Paris 


Portugal, Ducheſs of Savoy. From this marriage 
ſprung John Bachet, who was Counſellor to the Duke 


of Savoy, and Juge des Appellations at Breſſe, <vhich + 


was the firſt office in the Magiſtracy of that country, as 
long as it was under the dominion of the Houſe of Sawyy : 
he was nothing inferior to his father, either in learnin 

or integrig. His laſt will is dated the 5th of Fuly 1586. 
He left among other children our Meziriac, and Guil- 


laume Bachet (2), Seigneur de Vauluyſant, Counſellor to (20 This was the 


the King, and Preſident in the Election of Breſſe, wwho eldeſt. 


made his will upon April the 224 1631. and died child- 
leſs. Among other good qualities which recommended him, 


he was a very good Latin and French Poet, of which he 


has left us ſeveral monuments, eſpecially in his excellent 
and natural Tranſlations of ſome of Ovid . Epiſtles, <ubich 
were printed along with thoſe of Claude Gaſpar Bachet 


his brother (3). It is obſervable, that Guichenon the 228 


H iſtoriographer of our author's native country, always 


calls it che Lordſhip of Meyſeria, while the perſon 79S 


who is the ſubject of this article conſtantly calls it Me- 
ziriac before his works. No doubt he took the li- 
berty of changing its name, in order to render it more 
ſmooth and leſs barbarous to the ears of the French, 
and more capable of running agreeably in verſe. 
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Paris afterwards, and was made a Member of the French Academy, The latter part of N 
{d) 1 do not pre. this account is true, but the former is falſe (d). This learned man, though abſent, was | 
obo fangs. Org choſen a Member of the infant Academy; and when it came to his turn to make a diſ- if 
have come up t9 Courſe in it, he ſent up one, which was read in the Aſſembliy by Mr. de Vaugelas (e). 4 
but only that he We find in a book of the Sieur Colomiés's a particular, of which Mr. Peliſſon makes rio 
ever returned to. mention: it is that Meziriac was admitted into the Order of Jeſuits at the age of twenty, 
Moreri means · and that he had gone through his firſt claſs at Milan, where be fell ill, and became a Secular 
again (F). He died at Bourg in Breſſe (g) upon the 26th of February 1638 (Y), and 
(e) Peliffon, Ig. left ſeveral children by his wife Philiberte de Chabeu (i). It will appear by the remark 5 1 
de . Academie . . . , 252 . ff. de Brofſe 
Frar;"iſe,p, 104. Which you will find below concerning his writings [B], that he had ſuch a depth of genius Par g. 1e. 
as could eaſily take in the Sciences which have the leaſt relation to one another. He was 
(f) Cotomies, a very good Poet both in French, Italian, and Latin, an excellent Grammarian, a great 
mn aw Greek Scholar, and an admirable Critic. He knew all the little by-ways in the country of 
110. He fays he Fable, and there was nothing in Mythology but what he was well acquainted with. He 


pan. Was «vel verſed in the controverſies both in Philoſophy and Divinity (t), and had an admi- (4) lun, ws J 
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Patin. 
rable talent at ſolving the moſt abſtracted 2 in Algebra and the Mathematics. 
) Guichenn, Guichenon ſays, that without any offence to his memory, „one might give him the clo- 


Hiſt. de Breſſe, 
Part 3. pag. 10. 


« gium which Quintilian has beſtowed upon a great perſon of his times, who, if he had 


(15) 
&« pleaſed, could have left more excellent works behind him than he did, Felix ingenium, 4. 
(% Pelifſon, Hin. C quod voluit potuit ! 6 utinam meliora voluiſſet (I). i. e. * He had ſuch a happy genius, 7, lem, iti, 
Bt * that he was capable of any thing that he pleaſed.” Would to heaven he had pleaſed 
262. to have leſt us ſtill more excellent performances than he has, I ſhall make a ſeparate 
remark upon thoſe works which he deſigned for the preſs [C]. 
They 
| (16) 
LB] It will appear by the remark . . . concerning *©* upon warious ſubjefts. The Life of Alexander Lu- Hf 
his writings.) The firſt work which he publiſhed was * /ague. The Life of Efep, which in the opinion of all 3 
printed in the year 1713 With the title of Problemes ** the Learned, contains very rich and beautiful ob- 1 
plaiſans & delectables qui ſe font par les nmbres, He ** ſervations.“ Mr. Peliſſon unravels the confuſed ac- (17 
publiſhed it in order to make a trial of his ſtrength, count which we ſee here of our author's poetical works. 109 
to ſound in what manner the public would receive his There is a ſmall collection of Nalian Poems of bis com- ON 
writings, and to ſerve as a forerunner to his Dio- poſing, among which there are imitations of the moſt bean- rot} 
(4) Meziriae, phantus (4). Eleven years afterwards he publiſhed a fe- riful fimiles which are contained in the eight firſt books of der 
N 2 cond edition (5) corrected and augmented with ſeveral the Afncids. Another of Latin Poems. Several French 
3 propoſitions and problems. And as he was afraid left, Poems. There are alſo ſeveral in the Collection publiſhed in 
lince his Diophantus was already come abroad, people the year 1621 with the title of Delices de la Poeſe Fran- 
(5) At Lions, by ſhould be aſtoniſhed that after he had wrote ſo ſerious goiſe, and in that which came abroad in the year 
Pane Rigaud, a piece, and. one fo full of profound ſpeculations as his 1627 (11). It muſt be obſerved that the Diophantus (11) Peli. 
104, in Sro. Diophantus, he ſhould amuſe himſelf in retouching his never appeared but in Latin. Xylander had publiſhed #i#. d. ” Acade- 
problems, he prepared in his preface the following an- it in that language in the year 1575. Theſe words of““ 7 3 (13 
(6) Meziriac, ſwer among others (6). Books are the children of our Konig's, Caſp. quoque Bachetus An. 1613. profundiſſimis *' © © ibid, 
Preface dela 2 fouls, and beſides the natural inclination aubich Fathers ſpeculationibus eum (Diophantum) i/lvftravit (12). i. e. (12) Konig, Bib- 
oo ee, have to love their children in general, they bear a parti- * Gaſpar Bachet too illuſtrated Diophantus with very %%. pag: 252. 
po calar affeftion for their firſt-born. Wherefore, as this “ learned ſpeculations in the year 1613 :” theſe words, 
book is the firſt which I hawe ſent abroad, and as I ſay, would be very juſt, if inſtead of the year 1613 
it were the eld:ft born of my mind, it is but juſt that 1 Konig had ſaid 1621. I imagine the Printers put 1613 
cheriſh it particularly, that not ſatisfied with having ſent inſtead of 1623; for Voſſius no doubt was Konig's 
it into the world, 1 flill chooſe to take care of its preſer- original. I am the more eafily perſuaded of this ſince 
| vation and advancement. There are two obſervations I find the following paſſage in Voſſius; Anno 1623 
(7) Peliſſon, of Mr, Peliflon's (7), iſt, That the book of Arithme- Gaſpar Bachetus Diophantum illuſtrawit. Imo profundis 
Hijt. de . tical Recreations is a work in which Meziriac teaches in cum ſpeculationibus immortalem fibi gloriam compara- 
n of "a4 all the ſubtleties, which by numbers can be introduced into wit, ut judicium eft Jacobi de Billy Compendienſis, præ- 
PO Mr games, and from which part of Mathematical Recrea- fatione in Algebram (13). i. e. In the year 1623 Gaſ- (73) Voſſins, d. * 
(8) This is the tions (8) has been borrowed. 2. That his Diephantus ** par Bachet publiſhed Diophantus with notes. Nay he ***"* 5 
title of a book tranſlated from Greek into Latin with comments upon ** #4 acquired an immortal reputation by his profound ***' mw. 
which 1 _ it, is a work held in very great eſteem by Mr. Fermat, ** ſpeculations upon that author, as Jaques de Billy 
— rave the and all thoſe who underſiand Algebra, and that Mezi- © pronounces in the preface to his Algebra.” As to 
Paris edition of TIaCc ſaid himſelf, that he wwas aſtoniſhed how he was Konig's obſervation that Mr. Bouillauld had made an (t 
the year 1630 in ever able to finiſh that work, and that he ſhould never edition of Diophantus, I believe it to be falſe. I muſt ban 
vo, with note, have brought it to @ concluſion, <without the melancholy take notice here of a blunt ſaying of Malherbe's. wok 
YW D n end obſtinacy which a quartan ague gave bim at that ** Mr, de Meziriac, accompanied with two or three of me 
"Re time. Voſſius (9) is miſtaken in marking the year of ** his friends, preſented him with a book upon Arith- in 
(0) Voſſins, de this edition of Diophantus. Inſtead of ſaying it was ** metick, wrote by one Diophantus, a Greeek author, 
Scrent. Mathem. publiſhed in the year 1621 as he ought to have done, whom he had illuſtrated with notes; and as his 
-s 34%, nad he ſays it came out in the year 1623. The Hiſtorio- friends beſtowed extraordinary praiſes upon it, as a (1g 
404+ grapher of Breſſe has not committed that fault, but he book of great uſe to the public, Malherbe aſked them Ss -: 
has multiplied the editions of this book too much. © whether it would reduce the price of bread (14).” (14) 70s 


(10) Guichenon, The works which Meziriac has publiſhed, ſays he (10), 
Hiſt. de Brgſe, ** are Diophanti Alexandrini Arithmeticorum libri ſex, 
Part 3, Pag. 10. de numeris multangulis liber unus, a rare book, 
«« moſt part of which he had reſtored, and enriched at 
„the ſame time with very learned comments, It was 
«« firſt printed at Paris in the year 1621, and dedicated 
** to that great oracle Anthoine Faure firſt Preſident of 
« Savoy ; fince that it has been reprinted ſeveral times 
„ in Germany. The reſt of the works which he has 
© publiſhed are, Arithmetical and Mathematical Pro- 
© Glems. A Tranſlation of ſome of Ovid's Epiſtles into 
French werſe, together with very curious Comments 
„upon them. A Treatiſe upon Tribulation, tranſlated 
«© from the Lialian of Cacciaguerra. Epiſtles, and Poems 


We ſhall fee in the following remark the efteem, which 
Mr. Des Cartes had for that work of Meziriac's. 

[C] 1 fall make a ſeparate remark upon thoſe works 
which he defigned for the preſi.] * He had underta- 
«« ken a new tranſlation of all Plutarch's works, 
with notes, in which he deſigned to have pointed 
out the faults which Amyot had committed in his 
«« tranſlation of that author, to illuſtrate a great many 
« paſſages which were never before underitood, and 
„to unlock the treaſures of antiquity which were 
contained in thoſe works. He had brought that 
«« great and laborious work almoſt to a concluſion, 
«« when he died, to the inexpreſſible loſs of the pub- 
« lick, The whole learned world expected it with 


* impatience. 


berbe, paz I 
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T9 Guichenon, 
Hiſt. de Breſſe, 
Part 3. pag» 10» 


(16) Pel'ſſon, 
HP. de P Acade- 
mie Fran ęoiſe, 


Page 99. 


(17) Ibid. page 
199+ 


(% Upon the 
10th of Decem- 
ber 1635. 


(13) Peliſſon, 
ibid, pag» 104 · 


(T In a Cata- 
lozue of Meziri- 
ac's Manuſcripts, 
which was (ent 
me from Bourg 
in Breile. 


(19) Baillet, Vie 
de My, Des 
Cartes, tom. 1. 
page 29 l. 
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They are miſtaken who tell us that he was not above five and forty when he 


„ impatience, which was increaſed by an elegant 
«* letter which he wrote to the Academy at Paris, 
„ thanking them for the honour they had done him 
„ in admitting him as a member of their Society, 
„% and at the ſame time giving them an account of his 
„ deſign. He has lef us beſides ſeveral finiſhed 
«« works, but they are not yet printed ; and it were 
„ to be wiſhed that they may not be much longer 
« withheld from the publick : They are as follow, 
Elementorum Arithmeticorum, Lib. 13. Tractatus de 
« Geometricis guæſtionibui per Algebram. Theſe are the 


SG. 0 


« two pieces which he promiſed at the end of his 


« preface to Diophantus. The ref! of Ovid's Epiſtles 
« cbt Comments, Apolladori Athenienſis Grammatici 
% Bibliotheces five de Deorum Origine libri tres, tranſla- 
« ted by him, with very learned obſervations. And 
« in the laſt place Agathemerus the Greek Geographer, 
% never as yet printed (15)?” Guichenon is guilty 
of a ſmall inadvertency in this paſſage. He men- 
tions as a letter of thanks to the members of the 
French Academy, a diſcourſe which Meziriac had 
compoſed in conformity to the rules of that ſociety. 
„ "There was a liſt made by lot of the members of 
«« the Academy, and it was ordered that each of them 
« in his turn ſhould be obliged to make a diſcourſe up- 
« on whatever ſubject and of whatever length he 
«« pleaſed (16). . . . There were twenty of thoſe diſ- 
« courſes delivered ſucceſſively in the Academy (17), 
& , , , The twenty ſeventh was ſent. by Meziriac, 
« and read in the aſſembly (*) by Vaugelas: Its title 
« was De la traduction. i. e. Of tranſlation. In 
e that diſcourſe the author, who was looked upon as 
« a very knowing perſon in the belles lettres, and el- 
« pecially in the Greek language, after having prai- 
« {ſed the Spirit, the pains, and the ſtyle of Amiot in 
„ his wer 1554. of Plutarch, and in all appearance 
« with a great deal of ingenuity, 'pretends to ſhew 
« that in a great many paſſages which he had ob- 
« ſerved to the number of two thouſand, that notable 
« tranſlator has committed very groſs faults of diffe- 
« rent kinds, of which he produces ſeveral exam- 
« ples (18).” I know that the Abbe Nicaiſe, whole. 
zeal for the advancement of the ſciences is abundantly 
conſpicuous, has been at a great deal of pains to find 
out the Apollodorus of Mr. de Meziriac, and it has 
not been his fault that the bookſellers have not put it 
to the preſs. | 

Jam going to quote ſome faQs concerning another 
performance of this writer's. Mr. Baillet relates that Des 
Cartes ** put a very ſingular value upon the genius and 
capacity of Mr. de Meziriac, eſpecially upon account 
„of his profound knowledge in Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra, which he poſſeſſed to as great a degree as Mr. 
« Vieta . . . His labours upon Diophantus of Alex- 
« andria are more than ſufficient to juſtify the eſteem 
% which Mr. Deſcartes had for him. But it is pro- 
e bable the publick would have carried that eſteem 
„ {till further, if they had ſeen Meziriac's treatiſe of 
Algebra, and ſome other of his manuſcripts, the 
*« molt important of which is one conſiſting of (F) 13 
« books of Elemens d Arithmetique ſervant pour Þ Alge- 
« bre, wrote in Latin, and purchaſed of the heirs of 
« the author about fificen or ſixteen years ago, by one 
« of the reformed Religion, who thought fit to carry 
it out of the kingdom at the time of the revolution 
« of Government, which the Proteſtants ſuffered before 
« the Edict of Nantes was revoked (19).” There is 
a circumſtance in this Relation which ought to be cor- 
rected, and I have received the following Memoir upon 
that ſubject (20). * Beſides the three books which 
« Meziriac wrote upon Numbers, and publiſhed at 
the beginning of his comments upon Diophantus, 
« he has wrote thirteen books of the Elements of Arith- 
© metick, which have not been printed. After his 
% death his ſon was ſollicited to put them to the preſs, 
„ but he demanded ſo much for the manuſcript that 
« no. body would buy it. At laſt he fold it to. Mr. 
« d' Alibert Treaſurer of France at Montauban, w 
paid him fifieen hundred Livres for it. Mr. d'Ali- 
„ dert had propoſed to publiſh it at his own charge: 
« but dying before he could exccute his deſign, he gave 
„ the manuſcript, which is quite entire from the au- 


„ thor's hand, to a friend. That friend gave it af. 


LI 
* 


* 


died: 


% terwards to Mr. Caſe, and he to Mr. Picard of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. In the year 1679 
Picard gave it to the Abbe Galloys, who, in order 
„to accompliſh the laudable intentions of Mr. d'Ali- 
« bert, offered it to ſeveral bookſellers to have it 
printed. But as thoſe elements are upon an ab- 
ſtract ſcience, and wrote in Latin beſides, he has 
not yet found a bookſeller to undertake the impreſ- 
ſion of it. So that there is ſomething that wants 
* to be corrected in the 291ſt page of the firſt part 
of Deſcartes's life; for the perſon who purchaſed 
the manuſcript we are talking of was not of the 
reformed Religion ; he to whom it was given has 
not carried it out of the Kingdom ; and the manu- 
ſcript is ſtill at Paris,” It appears by a letter of (21) It is the 
Sarraus (21), that Mr. Morus had undertaken to col- 735th, pag. 190.4 
lect all the manuſcripts of Mr. de Meziriac, and that 3 FRI 
the publick wiſhed he might be as good as his word. 
Sarau no doubt prompted him to that good deſign, 
when he begged him to purchaſe for him all the works (22) See his yoth 
of that learned man (22) ; for he ſpoke of them with Letter, pag. 60, 
uncommon elogiums, in a letter dated March the 1 4th * * __ 
1644. He imagined that by that time Meziriac had ine, + ne... 


inſtead of Mei- 
been dead about ten years; and conſequently he was riacu:. 


ignorant of the real time of his death, 

After all, it ought not to give us any ſurprize, that Tur decline of 
no bookſeller will undertake to print Meziriac's Com- * — 
ment upon Apollodorus. The taſte of that kind of 
learning is utterly loſt, and it is very probable that if 
Meziriac lived now a days, they would not do him 
the honour of enquiring after him at Breſſe, in order 
to give him a place in the French Academy. What 
mY him this advantage in thoſe days, would at pre- 
ent be a reaſon for neglecting him. It was not for 
the politeneſs of his ſtyle, or the beauties of his French 
poems, that he was thought worthy to be a member 
of the Academy ; for it muſt be ingenuouſly owned 
that there was nothing exquiſite either in his proſe or 
poetical works in our language, and that in this re- 
ſpect he was greatly inferior to almoſt all of his fra- 
ternity : the ſole reputation of his knowledge, and the 
proofs which he had given of a vaſt eradition, 
were the reaſons for which he was choſen. But the 
times are Changed : and an author is not at all valued, 
becauſe he has a perfect knowledge of Mythology, 
of the Greek poets, the Scholiaſts upon them, and 
makes uſe of theſe lights to illuſtrate or correct a dif- 
ficult paſſage, a point in Chronology, a queſtion in 
Geography, or Grammar, a difference in the circum- 
ſtances of the ſame ſtory as told by different authors, (2) See Bruyere 
&c. It is not enough that the world prefers before the in bis chapter 
works of ſuch a writer, ſuch productions as contain © / gp 
nothing like them, but they treat this kind of learn-F s . $99 be. 
ing upon the footing of pedantry (23), which is the (24) Herille, 
effectual way of diſcouraging all the youth who have 3 * 
parts from ſucceeding in the ſtudy of polite Literature. *” err 
There is nothing more affronting than to be treated as a always be quot= 
Pedant : it is for that reaſon people do not chooſe to be ing. He informs 
at the pains of acquiring much learning ; for they n from the 
would be afraid of expoſing themſelves to that impu- _ - — 
tation, ſhould they diſcover much acquaintance with 8 * 
the ancients. And who is it that does not wiſh to incbriates, and 
reap honour from what he knows, and is not animated from the Roman 
in his ſtudies by that hope of glory? Take away that Orator that wa- 
hope, and you cool the moſt ardent, and redouble the {© tenbertit. If 


: I n he talks of mo- 
indolence of thoſe, who cannot ſubmit to a painful ap- rals, it is not he, 


plication. It is not to be doubted but one of the but the divine - 
principal cauſes of the decay of the ſtudy of the Belles Plato who tells 
Lettres, conſiſts in this, that a great many wits, pre- ® that virtue is 


| . miab] d vice 
tended or real ones, have introduced the cuſtom o 8 3 
running down quotations of Greek paſſages, and learn- both the one and 


ed remarks, as mere College learning and groſs pe- the other be- 
dantry. They have been ſo unjuſt as to involve in eee _— 
their railleries authors who wrote politely, and knew ns mel can 


mon and triflin 
the world; Coſtar for example. Who, after that, thoughts, re 


would aſpire at the reputation of a wit, by ſetting ſuch as be is ca- 
himſelf off with his reading and his critical obſerva- pable of himtclt, 


cc 
cc 


tions? If our preſent ſet of wits were ſatisfied with e mul nerds 


condemning thoſe, who prepoſterouſly quote the Platos, Mir 9 


the Ariſtotles, the Hippocrateſes, and the Varros, to for to authors, to 

prove a thing that all ages and all nations have agreed the Latins or 

about (14), they would not diſcourage ſuch great num- ee Bruyere, 

bers; but they have, with an air of diſdain, baniſned 825 
2 out 
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(m) Diverſitez; 


curieuſes, tom» 7. 


I C 


died [D]: but I cannot exactly tell how many years he lived. We are told (, 


bat var, 124. of ** that Mr. D. S. who is a deſcendant of this illuſtrious Academician's, has it ſeems in- 


c in a Greek or Latin Poet.” 


One of his ſons was Preſident of the Preſidial of Bourg in Breſſe. 


miration of the whole Court, when in the 
Lyons (). He was alive in the year 1704. 


out of the genteel world into the Colleges, whoever 
durſt own that he had made collections: they ridicule 
the Coſtars, and even ſuch of Voiture's Letters as are 
interſperſed with Latin ſentences. The effe& of this 
cenſure has been ſo much the greater, that there is a 
very good pretence for it, viz. that we ought to be at 
the pains to poliſh the genius, and to form the judg- 
ment, inſtead of ranging up in our memory what others 
have ſaid. The more truth that there is in this max- 
im, the more has it flattered the —— of a ſuperfi- 
cial and indolent turn, and has puſhed them on to turn 
into ridicule every ſnew of learning. Perhaps their 
chief motive was to undervalue other people's merchan- 
dize, in order to heighten the price of their own ; for 
if one ſhould queſtion them thus : You run down this 
author, becauſe he quotes Greek and Latin, lay your hand 
pon your heart, and ſay, would you find fault with bim, 
if you found yourſelf able to imitate him ? I ſay if one 
ſhould aſk them this queſtion, in all appearance it 
would put their ſincerity to a ſevere trial. But to cut 
ſhort this digreſſion, I muſt obſerve that things are 
come to ſuch a paſs, that the news from the Repub- 
lick of Letters for the laſt month (25) tells us, that the 
bookſeller at Paris, who is going to print Madam Da- 
cier's tranſlation of Homer, does not deſign to print 
the original along with it. To be ſure he is afraid 
leſt the ſight of the Greek characters ſhould frighten 
the readers, and diſguſt them from buying the book. 
Conſider, I beſeech you, a letter from Paris to Mr. Ber- 
nard, which he has inſerted in his news for the month 
of October laſt. The Telemacomanie is a book full of 


(2 5) Bernard, 
Nouvelles de la 
Repub, des Let- 
fres, Nov. 1700, 


Page 586, 587. 


« will not be one circumſtance but what w 


the Dutch editi- © herited his acquaintance with Fable; he is buſy writing a hiſtory of it, in which there 
ill be ſupported or adorned by ſome paſſage 


He gained the ad- G From the 


year 1660 he complimented his Majeſty at N 


Pag 132. 


ſpirit and fire (26), It is divided into two parts. In (26) Idem, 
the firſt the author (27) ſhews that the Church has al- —— 4 
ons d Octobre 
ways had an averſion to romances. The ſecond part is 1700, pax, of 
much longer than the firfl, and it is more TEDlous to, FS 
BECAUSE the author applies bim ſelf entirely to ſhea the (27) Viz. the 
anachroniſms and the faults againſt hiflory and fable, Ae Faydit. 
which are contained in Telemachus (28). By this you (28) Newwsll:r 
may judge of the prevailing taſte, and conclude that / /2 Republique 


the Comment = Apollodorus would be hiſſed at © Lee, 08. 


Paris. The boo 
will not print it. 
tion. | 

[D] They are miſtaken, who tell us that he was not a- 

bowve five and forty when he died.) The hiſtory of the 

French academy would have him to have been no 

older. Others ſay that he lived to the age of ſeven 

and forty (29). But it is certain he did not die fo (29) Ballet, 
young. For his father, who had him by his firſt wife, B. . an / be 
married for the ſecond time in the year 1586, The 8 2 
contract of this ſecond marriage was dated September 

the 27th, as Mr. Guichenon inſorms us. I wiſh he 

had taken as much care to mark people's birth-days, 

as the day of their marriage, and their laſt wills. 

The one would not have at all more difficulty than the 

other with regard to Meziriac's family : he was ac- 

quainted with the ſon of this learned man ; by whoſe 

means probably it was, that he procured the Memoirs, 

from which he had the account which he gives us of 

this family. Why did not he aſk him concerning their 

birth-days ? If he had, we ſhould have known to a cer- 

tainty how long our Academician lived, 


ſellers know this very well, they ng, Pag- 389, 
It is a work of too much erudi- 


MICYLLUS (JAMES) born at Straſburg upon the 6th of April 1503, held a very 


honourable rank among the learned men of his days. 


He ſtudied in the moſt celebrated 


Academies in Germany; and ſpent near five years in that of Erford, where he entered 
into a very ſtrict friendſhip with Joachim Camerarius, which laſted as long as he lived. 
(a) Moreri fiys His family name was Moltzer (a). That of Micyllus was given him, becauſe he acted 


Mali el; Teiſ- 


ker in bis Supple- the part of Micyllus to admiration [A] in a theatrical entertainment, in which a dialogue 


ment to Thuanus of Lucian's (b) was recited before a numerous Aſſembly. 


He was early taken notice of as 


Kone in his one, who was very fit to make a College flouriſh ; for from the year 1527 he taught the 
Be Latin and Greek Languages in the Univerſity of Frankfort. He acquitted himſelf ſo 


well in thoſe Provinces, that in the year 1532 the managers of the Univerſity of Heidel- 
(5) That which berg caſt their eyes upon him for their Profeſſor of Greek. He went thither, but he 


is intitled, Somni- 
um, ſeu Gallus, 


his firſt poſt. He returned to Heidelberg 


made a ſhort ſtay, for the Magiſtrates of Frankfort having called him back, he reſumed (<) That i » 


. . fay in the yea 
[Bl, when the Reformation was received 1546, « J. 


there (c) ; and there he taught Greek publickly and Latin at home with abundance of 4 lb. 16. 


[4] He afed the part of Micyllus to admiration.] 
Hagius in the life of Peter Lotichius gives a very ex- 
act account of that ſtory. But inſtead of ſaying, that 
he had it from a perſon who was an 8 of it 
at Frankfort (viz. John Lonicerus Profeſſor of Greek 
at Marpurg) he ought to have quoted Micyllus him- 
(1) Lib. 1. Syl- ſelf (1), as Melchior Adam has done. 
Varum, 
Fortuito quendam Micylli nomina caſu 
Repperi, & in mores tranſtiit ille meos. 


1, e. I once happened accidentally to meet with the 
name of Micyllus, and he transfuſed his character 
into me. 


Moreri has it fortitude inſtead of fortuito, which in the 
Dutch edition has been corrected into /udendo. As 
for the reſt, I write all along Micyllus, though I know 
'2,) Obſervat. ſur that Menage (2) approves of d'Ablancourt, who has 
la Langue Fran- wrote it Micyle in his tranſlation of Lucian. If that 
905. vol, 1. P3S+ learned man had found fault with me in this reſpect, 
3055 it would not have been upon account of bad orthogra- 
phy ; for, ſays he, I do not write Mycillus, as moſt 
of the German authors do, in talking of James Mi. 


ſucceſs 


«© cyllus, in which they are ſo much the more to be 
„ reprehended, as this name was given him upon 
*« his having, while at ſchool, very well ated the 
«« part of Micylus in Lucian's cock.” Menage is not 
the only perſon, who has told us that Micyllus was 
at that time a ſchool-boy (3) : this I think is very e- (3) Won, © 
vident ; but it is not very eaſily reconciled with what 5478. Kiter 
has been ſaid above, that that piece was repreſented r 
at Frankfort, for we do not find that Micyllus ſtudied pag. 139. Konig, 
there. According to Melchior Adam he left Straſ- 5:410th. pag. 
bourg to purſue his ſtudies in the moſt celebrated Uni- 5 
verſities in Germany. 

[B] He returned to Heidelberg.) Melchior Adam 
marks the time of his return only by theſe two cha- 
racters, the war of Smalcalde, and the Goſpel received 
at Heidelberg. Donec ſub bellum Smalcaldicum cum 
variis Germania concuteretur motibus, atque Heidel- 
Bergæ Ewvangelii doctrina reciperetur, eodem ad Gre- 
canice linguæ profeſſionem accerfitus rediit, This marks 
the year 1546 or 1547, and agrees with the marginal 
note, in which our author ſays that Micyllus was twen- 
ty years in the ſervice of the city of Frankfort, and 
upwards of ten, though not without ſome interrupe 
tion, in the ſervice of the Electors Palatine. 
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upon the 28th of January 1538 [C J. It was not 
elanchthon, who was come to Heidelberg at the deſire 
of Otho Henry, to concert new ſtatutes for the Academy. Micyllus was one of the beſt 
He had a great many children; but he left only 
m ſtudied Law, and was Chancellor to the Elector Pa- 


ſucceſs till his death, which hap 
long after his conferences with 


Poets of his time in Germany [P]. 
two ſons behind him, one of w 


(4) Melchior, latine; the other was a Taylor at Heidelberg (d). I ſhall give ſome account of his 


"Fro n works [LE]. 


[C] He died upon the 28th of Fanuaty 1558.) From 
this it appears that John Hagius is miſi2ſen in ſay- 
(4) In Vita Leti- ing (4) that Micyllus, Melanchthon, and Lotichius 
0% Secund!, poß. gecundus died all in the ſame year. He ought to 
6g- have ſaid fo only of the two laſt ; for it is certain that 
they both died in the year 1560. Moreri is miſ- 
taken only as to the day; he would have it that 
Micyllus died upon the 23d of January. It looks 
as if he had been miſled by the duodetrigeſimo of Mel- 

chior Adam. 

[D] He was one of the beſt Poets of his time in Ger- 
many. ] Notwithſtanding which the criticks find abun- 
dance of faults in his verſes, and even faults againſt 

uantity. See the cenſure, or the Promulſis Critica of 

Lotchivs chap. 14th, where there is a typographical 

error committed concerning the year Micylius's 
birth; it is printed 1553 inſtead of 1503. We learn 


there at the ſame time that Micyllus, as well as the (s) Aprd Melchs 
rome Poets of antiquity, had very little ſhare in Adam, pag. 181, 
tune's favours : Variam ac novercantem, dum vive- ey pb. Ger- 
ret, expertus fortunam . . . que ſors illi cum majorum ;1- bridge- 
entium veteribus poetis fuit fwd rh & ab of — 
LE] 1 hall give ſome account of bis work.] His Bibliubeca ex- 
treatiſe De Re metrica is a maſter- piece, according to erte the Meta- 


what Melanchthon ſays. He ſpeaks of it in the fol- aq got Yew 


lowing terms (5) : De Re metrica exſtant eruditiſſimi & Catalogwe we find 
conſummatiſſimi libri tres Jacobi Micylli, quo nemo La- Micyllus's Notes 
tine ſcripfit proſodiam eruditius aut diligentius. His o- upon the 1; 

ther works are notes upon Ovid (6), and Lucian ; the _ _ 
tranſlation of ſome pieces of Lucian's with comments 4, x "hae find 
upon them; notes upon the genealogy of the Gods the titles of his 
compoſed by Boccace : ſeveral Greek and Latin verſes : other works in 
a tranſlation of Tacitus into High Dutch; Arithmetic be Epen of 


logiflice libri quo, &c (7). S Bitlis 


MICRAZLIUS (JOHN) Profeſſor of Divinity at Stetin, was born at Cuſlin in Po- 

merania the 3d of September 1397. He began his ſtudies at the Univerſity of his na- 

| tive country, and after the year 1614 purſued them at Stetin under Daniel Cramer who 
(/ He was su- taught Divinity there (a), and under Joachim Prætorius, &c. He maintained a diſpute 
perintendant of there de Deo uno & trino in the year 1616, which gained him a great deal of reputation. 


the Churches of 


Pomeranias He went the year following to the Academy of Koniſberg, where he maintained a diſpute 
de Veritate tranſcendentali, In the year 162 1 he received at the Univerſity of Gryphſwald 
the degree of Maſter of Philoſophy, after having defended a theſis de Meteoris. Some 
time afterwards he went to Leipſic to finiſh his ſtudies, and he was made Profeſſor of 
Eloquence in the Royal College of Stetin in the year 1624, and Rector of the ſchool of the ,,, pn his 
Senate in the year 1627, and Rector of the Royal College, and Profeſſor of Divinity in Li wrare by 
the year 1649, after having the ſame year 1649 taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity Ee dee. 


is prefixed to 


in the Univerſity of 8 la He had obtained, by his ſollicitations, after the bis Syrrogma 
r Profe 


year 1642 a foundation 


rs of Law, Phyſic, and Mathematics in the Royal 77* £ 


lic, and his 


College, and for the maintenance of a certain number of ſcholars at the public charge. ese Hip, 


Fccle al. cæ. 1 


He made a journey to Sweden in the year 1653, and had the honour to wait upon Queen he ttkewihe bor- 
Chriſtina, who gave him very obliging marks of her liberality. He died the zd of wee fomething 
December 1658. He had been married three times (Y) [BJ. I ſhall give the titles — 
of his principal works [CJ, and make ſome obſervations [D] upon the Additions ps 2282, &c. 


[4] He took the degree of Doctor of Divinity in the 
year 1649.] It was inſiſted upon, that he ſhould de- 
fire that d , becauſe in a famous diſpute which 

(1) Firſt Gradu- he had maintained with John Bergius (1), the latter 
ate Preacher to had boaſted in a haughty manner that he was a Doctor 
the Eleftor of of Divinity of long itanding, to which Micrzlius could 
nbn'g* make no other reply than that he was Maſter of Phi- 
loſophy before Bergius. Queen Chriſtina bore the 
(s) Dan. Hart- whole Charges of Micrælius's promotion to the degree 
mac. in Vita Mz. of Doctor of Divinity (2). The diſpute of which I 
celii, am ſpeaking, related to the differences between the Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts. 
[] He was married three times.] He married his 
firlt wife in the year 1627. She was daughter of Joa- 
chim Prætorius, Archdeacon and Profeſſor at Stetin. 
He loſt her within a year, together with the child 
which he had by her. In the year 1630 he married. 
the daughter of David Rentz Superintendant of Eaſt 
(3) A daughter Pomerania ; by her he had nine children, two (3) only 
who was marri- of whom were alive at his death. He married a third 
— 2 wife in the year 1642, by whom he had ſix children 
vinity, " who ſurvived him. She was the daughter of Michael 

Hecken Superintendant of Primiſlaw (4). As all theſe 
(4) From his marks of the fruitful benediQtion, with which heaven 
Programma fune- had favoured him, are taken notice of in his Program- 


— There, ma funebre, I thought it was not fit to paſs them in 


ſilence. 
SN [C] I fall give the titles of his principal works.] 
His Ethnophronius contra Gentiles de principiis Religionis 
Chriſtiane was printed at Stetin in the years 1647, 
1651, and 1674 in 4to. He publiſhed a continuation 


Vol. VII. 


to 


of it in the year 1652 in 4to, contra Fudaicas depra- 
wationes. His Lexicon Philoſophicum was printed at the 
ſame place in the years 1653, and 1661, in 4to. He- 
terodoxia Calviniana de Pradeſtinatione, at Stetin in 
the year 1657, in 4to. and in the year 1665, in 
12mo. Syntagma Hiſtoriarum Eccleſiæ, printed at the 
ſame place in the years 1630, 1644. and 1660, in 8vo. 
It was afterwards printed in 4to. with Mr. Hartnac's 
continuation of it. My copy is the fifth edition print- 
ed at Leipſic in the year 1699, in two volumes. 
Monſiroſe opinionis Iſaacii Peyrerii jcriptoris Galli de 
Pre- Adamitis abominanda faditas, at Stetin in the year 
1656 in 4to. Syntagma Hiſftoriarum Politicarum, at 
Stetin in the year 1627, and 1033 in 89, and in the year 
1654 in 4to. I ſhall ſpeak of it in the following note. 
Whoever is curious to fee the titles of Mictzlius's other 
works, both in Latin and High Dutch, needs only read, FR 
the Sieur Witte (5). (s) * N 
[D] 7 hall make ſome obſervations upon the additions 8 289. Ke. 

to his political hiſtory. ] The laſt edition is that of Leip- 
ſic, printed in the year 1702, in two volumes in 4to. 
Its entire title is as follows: Johannis Micrælii Pome- 
rani Hiſtoria Politica, qua Imperiorum, Regnorum, E- 
lectoratuum, Ducatuum, Rerumgue publicarum omniun 
origines, increments, fata, bello paceque geſta ad annum 
a Chriſta nato 1648 deſcribuntur, cum Continuatione Da- 
nielis Hartnaccii Pomerani, qui ad exitum uſque ſuperioris 
ſiculi eandem eadem methods juxta annorum ſeriem pertex- 
it, & totum Opus Autoribus in margine, unde iſibæc deſumta, 
adductis, Tabulis Chronologicis & Genealogicts Indicibuſque 
plane novis & lacuplotiſſimis exornavit, I am ſore Mr. 

Hartnac 
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to his Political Hiſtory. 


Hartnac will not take it amiſs, that I point out ſome 
things, which to me ſeem deſective in his additions, 
and by that means contribute as much fas lies in my 
power to procure good Appendixes from thoſe, who 
take care of the reprinting of the general hiſtories. 
It is uſual for them to add ſuch tranſactions as have 
(6) Compare paſſed ſince the preceding edition (6) : now when they 
_ mw what I find a continuation ready made to their hand, ſuch as 
Diſſertation mY Mr. Hartnac's for inſtance, they rather chuſe to copy 
! upon , * 
defamatory Libels, it, than put themſelves to the trouble of writing a new 
num. $. remark one; but at leaſt they will endeavour to correct what 
A] about the they copy, if they have ſome intelligence of its 
— faults. 

I fay therefore in the firſt 1 that Mr. Hartnac 
does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh perſons, their proper 
names, their titles, &c. For example, he tells us of 
one Conde, Condæus, who in the year 1691 took 

GSGBernſhac in Germany, and the fortreſs of Herber- 

(7) Hartnaccius, ſtein (7). We do not know of any General of the 

tom. 1. pag. 565. name of Conde in the French army that year. He 

ſays that Prince Eugene Francis is the ſon of a brother 

(Y bid, pag, of the Duke of Savoy's (8) : but he is miſtaken, for 

* the Duke of Savoy has no brother, and theſe two 
Princes are no otherwiſe related to one another, than 

as they are both deſcended from Charles Emanuel 

F Duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene's great grandfather. He 

(9) Ibid. tom. 2. gives the Marechal de Lorge the title of Marqueſs (9), 
td whereas he ought to have given him that of Count. 

In the ſecond place I obſerve, that he does not fuf- 
ficiently characteriſe the events of which he takes no- 
tice : he ſometimes forgets their moſt eſſential circum- 
ſtances, or at leaſt ſuch as are neceſſary for the reader 
to be informed of, in order to his acquiring a right no- 
tion of the ſtate of things. I ſhall give only one inſtance 
of this. He fays it was Prince Eugene, who obliged 
the Marqueſs de Catinat to raiſe the fiege of Suza in 
July 1693; who bombarded Pignerol in September, 
and undermined the Fort of St. Bridget ; who in Oc- 
tober gave battle to the enemy in which both ſides 
came off with great loſs, without the victory's declaring 
itſelf for either; and in the laſt place-who purſued the 
enemy over the Alps. Marchionem de Catinat Engeni- 
us Dux ab urbis Suſe obfidione Julio menſe fortiter re- 
pulit: Septembri Pignarolum injectis ignibus globiſque 
majoribus vaſtavit, fortalitium Brigitte actis cuniculis 
evertit ; Ofobri denique ambiguo marte & plurimis utrin* 
que cæſis pugnavit, hoſtem denique difficillimo montes niveſ- 

(10) Hartnacctus, gue gradi finibus excedere coegit (10). Theſe are Mr. 
tom, 1. p. 568, Hartnac's own words, and they are exceptionable in 
. many reſpects. For in the firlt place, Prince Eugene 
did not command the whole army, he commanded on- 

ly the Emperor's forces, the Duke of Savoy was Com- 

mander in Chief of the army, and was preſent in per- 

ſon. To him therefore he ought to have aſcribed all 

thoſe exploits, fince he did not enter into a 22 

detail of the tranſactions, but only gave a ſimple ac- 

count of the moſt remarkable events of that campaign. 

In the ſecond place, it is not true that they ever o- 

bliged the Marquis de Catinat to raiſe the fiege of 

Suza. He took that city in November 1690, and 

kept poſſeſſion of it till it was reſtored by the treaty 

of peace in the year 1696. One would believe that 

Mr. Hartnac had by miſtake ſaid Suza inſtead of 

Coni. IT own he might; but, in the third place, I 

obſerve that the ſiege of Coni was raiſed in the year 

1691, and not in 1693. In the fourth place I ob- 

ſerve that the Marquis de Catinat was not there in per- 

ſon; and in the fifth, that Prince Eugene did not force 

the lines of the beſiegers, nor even ſo much as attack them 

at all, Mr. de Duſonde who commanded the beſiegers 

retired upon the news of this approach, and without any 

neceſſity, as the French were of opinion; accordingly 

(11) See La Vie he was arreſted and diſgraced (11). Thus the hiſtorian 
du Prince Eu- jn ſaying, ab obfidione . . . . fortiter repulit Marcbis- 
2 BN at nem de Catinat, makes uſe of a n_ expreſſion, for he 
pag. 109, Kc. leads the reader to think that the Marquis de Catinat 
in perſon raiſed the fiege after having been well bea- 

ten. An accurate hiſtorian is always ſo careful in his 

choice of words, that he does not give his readers oc- 

caſion to doubt whether the beſiegers retired of their 

own accord, or ſtaid till they were attacked. In the 

ſixth place, he ought not to have ſuppreſſed this cir. 

cumſtance, that the fort of St. Bridget was beſieged in 

form, and that the French ſtood out ſeveral days, and 
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retired at laſt to Pignerol, . He ſhould not have told 

us ſimply that Pignerol was bombarded, or that that 

city was laid in ruins by bombs, waffavir. For the 

fake of the truth he ought to have intimated, that the 

allies laid ſiege to it, but were not able to take it, and 

that their bombs did it no great hurt (12). 8. The (12) See a 7, 
battle of Marſiglia cannot be juſtly reckoned among © Prince Eigen, 
thoſe in which the victory is doubtful. They who ff 180, c. 
write againſt the French are obliged to acknowledye 

in ſpite of themſelves, that it was gained by the Marquis 

de Catinat (13). Mr. Hartnac acknowledges the fame (13) 16ia, pag 
in other parts of his book, and particularly where he 300. 
owns the raiſing of the ſiege of Pignerol (14). It is (14) 82647 
not true that the Marquis de Catinat was obliged by no 1692 (he ought 
the allies to return over the Alps, ſo that it is a very do bave aig 


0 . . . 169 3 a P; 9 
improper expreſſion to lay finibus excidere coegit. They „ 7e 


could not drive him out of Piedmont, nor prevent him Jeet i 
from 7 there as long as he thought fit ; in fedrror; ill, 
ſhort he left it at laſt only upon the King his maſter's Pe erg 
orders (15). gravi clade muta 
It is eaſy to ſee after all this that I might have 2 Him- 
ſaid not only that Mr. Hartnac has omitted fome ef- 117. Poli in 
ſential circumſtances, but likewiſe that he has ſubſtitu- 2. pag. 54. 8 
ted falſe ones which alter the facts entirely. He has 1 pag. 34. 
committed this fault very openly, when he mentions (15) See La 1; 
the taking of Valenciennes; for not ſatisfied with ſup- 4. Prince Fe- 
preſſing this circumſtance, that it was carried by ſtorm C, pag. 2035, 
upon the eighth day of the fiege, he tells us, that the Rows 
French made themſelves maſters of it by treachery (16). (16) leit. 
If I ſhould take notice of all the miſtakes, which he % Proditione 
has made of the ſame kind with the following one, I 2, lie. 
ſhould make a long catalogue. He affirms that John oth 
Barth, having defeated the Decch fleet in the year 1694, 
found a great quantity of corn in the ſhips which he 
took from them. Per Jobannem Barthium quogue Ba- 
tawvorum naves, numero licet ſuperiores prafligat (Rex 
Galliz) eque captis magnam fromenti copiam aufert (17). (11) Ih; 
Here is 4 falſe — 2 ſubſtituted in 8988 . 920 
a true one which he has ſuppreſſed. He ought to have 
ſaid that John Barth gave a convoy to ſeveral ſhips 
laden with corn, and that having defeated the Dutch 
men of war, he ſaved the corn which he was carrying 
into France (18). | (18) See the Foſ- 
In the third place I ſay he does not always obſerve bet of Father 
the order of time : he ſometimes tranſpoſes, or anti- nga _ 
cipates, or confounds the dates of actions. He tells * 88 
us that Lewis the 14th, after having taken Grave in 
July 1672, beſieged and took Maſtricht, ravaged the 
country of Treves, took poſſeſſion of its cities, and 
made himſelf maſter of the principality of Orange, 
and the county of Burgundy ; but that the city of 
Groningen made a vigorous defence againſt the Biſhop 
of Munſter (19). Every one muſt be ſenſible that (79) Hartnacci- 
this is confounding the Chronology. Maſtricht was 10g. Pb 
not ſubdued till the year 1673, nor was Franche-Comte *3® i 
conquered till the year 1674. But the taking of 
Grave, and the reſiſtance made by the city of Gro- 
ningen belong to the year 1672. Our author adds, 
that France received a very great blow by the loſs of 
Philipſburg, and of the Mareſchal Turenne : and that 
nevertheleſs ſhe afterwards reduced to aſhes Haguenau 
and ſeveral other cities, and took Conde and Bouchain. 
Now you mult obſerve that the Marechal Turenne 
was killed in the year 1675, that Philipſburg fell into 
the hands of the Germans in September 1676, that 
Conde and Bouchain were ſubdued in the ſpring of 
the ſame year, and that Haguenau was a city which 
the French made uſe of as a barrier (20). They took (20) Montecu- 
care not to burn it. I muſt add two examples more. © be, 2 
He ſays that in the year 1689 the Duke de Noailles 26%. 
took Campredon in Catalonia (21), and that Mr. de : 
Boufflers having almoſt ruined Kocheim, made him- (21) Hartnacci- 
ſelf at laſt maſter of Mentz (22). Now all the world u, tom. 2. pag. 
knows that Mentz, {without having ever ſtood an 33“ | 
attack, received a French garriſon in October 1688, (22) Kche:mun 
and Kocheim was carried upon the 26th of Auguſt grave, fig 
1689 by the Marquis de Boufflers, and that after a — 
long ſiege the French loſt Mentz upon the 8th of oi. 
September 1689 (23). There is a miſtake in Geo- 
phy in the laſt example. Mr. Hartnac ſays, that (23) See +6] X 
in September 1688 the French, under the conduct of Hartnac _ , 
the Dauphine, having made an inroad into the territo- ein' F. 
ries of his Highneſs the EleQor Palatine by Fort-Louis, 5 
built upon an iſland in the Rhine, took Neuſtad ard 
4 Keiſerſluthern, 
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oss, Ah. MILL (JOHN), a very learned Engliſh Divine, was ſon of Thomas, and grand- 
Ls N es, © fon of John Mill or Milln of Banton near Shapp in Weſtmoreland, and was born at. 
| 1 Shapp (a) about the year 1645 (b). In 1661 he became a poor ſerving: Child in Queen's 
4% Boyer, 32's College in Oxford (c), where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts May the 3d 1666 / 14m, 415. iq 
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5 27 (d), and that of Maſter November the gth 1669 (e). He afterwards was choſen Fellow 2 | 1 
1 N of his College, and entering into holy Orders, became an eminent Preacher and Tu- () ldem, ibid. 1 | 


i 1735, in fol. ſays, tor (/), and he was made a minor Prebendary of Exeter (g) by Dr. Lamplugh, Biſhop % ldem, ibid, 1 
f 3 of that See, to whom he was Chaplain (5). July the 8th 1680 he took the degree of g 4 
4 }: died in 17507, Bachelor of Divinity (i). In Auguſt 1681 he was preſented to the Rectory of Bleching- (i) 1dem, Fa. tl 
» {c) Wood, Ath. don in Oxfordſhire (k). December the 8th the ſame year he took the degree of Doctor col. 224+ 
J bern. ubi ſupra» of Divinity ()). About the ſame time he was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to King (0 Wood, 45. 
% 12em, Fat Charles II. May the 5th 1685 he was elected and admitted Principal of St. Edmund's- * ubi fpra. 
= vad. 2+ col. Hall in Oxford (n). He publiſhed in 1676 at London in 4to, A Sermon preached on the (1) lem, Faſt 

Feaſt of the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary at St. Martin's in the Fields Weſtmin- 3 
0% 12em, ibid. ffer, on Luke i. 28. [A]. His edition of the Greek Teſtament was publiſhed about a (=) 14m, 4:5, 
col. 17 5+ fortnight Oxon. ubi ſupra, 
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124) Tom. 1. Keiſerſluthern, and afterwards Spire and Worms (24). ** till the time of her nativity, and afterward; every 
pag» 56 1. Now it is plain to every body that thoſe places muſt a& of grace being in like manner twice as excellent as 
have been taken before the Dauphin paſt the Rhine, ** its precedent ad, till the ſeventy ſecond year of her 
and that however he ought not to have marched by © age, wherein ſhe died; ſhe was fo far advanced in 
Fort- Louis to take poſſeſſion of Neuſtad. «© goodneſs and merit, as to have more grace and merit 
It is certain that in order ta * things according than the whole ſaciety of men and Angels put together, 
to their dates, it is not ſufficient to have good chrono- ** She is dearer to God than the whole reaſonable crea- 
logical tables, but one mult even conſult ſome very ** tion; he loves ber more than the uy Church, 
(25) Sre the good Journal ; and it is in this reſpect that the Gazettes ** What odd metaphyſical notions are theſe ! And yet 
Nexvelies de 2 may be of uſe. It would be doing a great ſervice to * a world of ſuch inſignificant and nonſenſical traſh 1 
2 % x, the compilers of hiſtory, to publiſh Calendars, ſuch as we meet with in che Schoolmen z who in their diſ- a 
1699, 1 847. thoſe of du Londel's (25). „ courſes relating to the holy Virgin thought they 
[4] He publiſhed in 1676 at London in 410. A ſer- could never be romantic enough in deſcribing the 
mon preached on the Feaſt of the Annunciation of the © praiſes, and advancing (after their dull rugged fa 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, at St. Martins in the Fields, ** ſhion) the merits of a Saint, whom the Church of rg Tria. 
(1) Pag. 18, 19, Weſtminſter.) In this ſermon (1) he takes notice f Rome had in ſo ſingular a manner made the object W 
2 on the profound reverence and honour, which antiquity * of a religious adoration.” Our author afterwards 
« paid the Virgin Mary in that celebrated apinion obſerves (2), that if the worſhip of the bleſſed Vir- (2) Page 24; 25 
of theirs, that after ſhe had given her conſent, Beit gin had been a thing in practice from the be- 
« unto me according to thy word, ſhe was by fingular pri- ginning, can it with any colour of reaſon be ima- 
*« vilege kept ſecure from all actual fin during her whole gined, that qur Saviour and bis Apoſtles would 
« life. An opinion . . . . which has not the leaſt ** have been filent in fo conſiderable a part of Re- 
* foundation in Scripture, and therefore may reaſon- ** ligion ? The truth is, it is ſo far from Apoſtolic or 
« ably be laid aſide among many other ungronnded © Primitive, that neither the Scriptures, nor the Chri- 
« ejaculations and over-officious praiſes of a Saint, too “ ſtian writers for the firſt three hundred years, give 
% honourably and advantageouſly repreſented in the any countenance at all to this fort of devotion. To 
«« goſpel as to her virtue and piety, to need the acceſſion be plain, this ſuperſtitious practice began about the 
of our groundleſs extravagant commendations. And if middle of the fourth century; and Epiphanius, who Epiphan. contra 
* we cannot account the zeal of ſome ancient fathers lived about that time, particularly calls it (as he Hæreſ. 4 3. Hes 
of the Church ſo difcreet as well-meaning in this “ might have done a great many more) the Hereſy of ” + 79+ 
«« particular; what ſhall we ſay of that abominable awomen. There were in his days certain devout wo- 
*« ſuperitition, which has induced the Church of Rome ** men of Arabia, who, as an inſtance of their wor- 
and her Doctors to ſally out fo far in the praiſes “ ſhip of the Bleſſed Virgin, offered up to this Queen 
* of the Virgin Mary, as to romance her into a Dei- ** of Heaven (as they thought her) certain cakes called | 
« ty? to attribute to her divine perfeCtions, and to Collyrides, whence they had the name of Collyri- wo 
pay her that religious worſhip, which belongs only * dian Heretics. The good father hearing of this pre- "NY 
„ to God ? She was, ſays the Angel, xv, ** polterous devotion of theirs, inveighs with all poſ-. 24 
that is, ſay they, Gratid plena, full of grace. And ** ſible vehemency againſt that ſuperſtitious practice, . mg 
a very gracious perſon ſhe was undoubtedly ; ſo far accounting it damnable and diabolical, and the per- | 
„% we concur, and here we mult leave them. For they ** ſons devoted to it no better than thoſe, that attend 
go on, and with a confidence befitting the worſhippers ** to ſeducing ſpirits and doctrines of Demons. And 1 Tim, iv. t. 
of Saints and Angeli, mentioned by the Apoſtle, Col. then he ſtates the worſhip due to the Virgin Mary 
*« 11.18, who ſhould bo/dly intrude into thoſe things, «which „ thus: Mary, ſays he, was a Virgin, it is true; nay 
« they had not ſeen, they affirm that her fulne/s of grace more, Tilyguanwim, a very honourable Virgin : N oo 
was ſuch, that ſhe was able to communicate it to any, ** is Tgorxvrnow ywb dobiion, but foe is not propoſed to us 
that wanted, in the ſame manner, as our Saviour ſays, ** as an object of Religious worſhip. Kai is , # 
«*« that as the father had life in himſelf, ſo had he given to Marie, xa} Ala, xa Tilipnpairn, GAN E dg To p 
Joh. v. 26, * the fon to have life in himſelf. Nay Suarez the Jeſuit © oxwicdas, ſays the ſame father, Though Mary be a 
„is wonderfully nice and critical in ſtating this oft excellent boly, and venerable woman, yet ſos is | 
*« plenitude, and giving us an exact eſtimate of it: © by no means capable of a religious adoration. And a- 34 
3 Par Diſp. 18. The grace of the Virgin Mary (ſays he, upon the gain, H Mapies d rien, 6 pig Trerxerticde, Let the 4 
; : 
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4. «+ Popiſh hypotheſis of her immaculate conception) Yirgin be rewverenced, but God only worſhipped. So 74 
ca greater in the very firll moment ſhe was concei- zealous was Epiphanius in the matter of the Vir- 1 
« wed, than the grace of the higheft Angel, and conſe- *©* gin's invocation, a piece of ſuperſtition before his 4 
quently merited more than a thouſand men can merit time not known in the world.“ He then re- +1 
4 all their life long. Now this grace of hers received marks (3), that © the ſeveral periods of the riſe and (3) Pag. 26, 27- 'F 
m | « @ continual increaſe as long as ſhe lived, in ſuch a ** growth of this ſuperſtitious folly and will-worſhip, 
>... * manner, that in the firſt inflant of her conception her as to all the parts of it, are too notorious to allow it 
* 9 « grace excelled that of the highefl Angel, who by ons © the leaſt pretenſions to antiquity. The Council of 
; * or t2v0 acts completed his merits. In the ſecond inflant ©** Epheſus, towards the beginning of the fourth cen- 
3 * her grace was doubled, and ſo awas twice as excellent tury, gave her. indeed the ſtyle of Oc0r9x:;, or 
4 « and meritorious as the former. In the third inflant ** Mother of God, in oppoſition to the Neſtorian here- 
Ns | « four times; in the fourth eight times as much as the ©* iy. And I know very well that in the ages jmme- 
Teo « firſt ; and ſo on according to Geometrical proportion. ** diately ſucceeding, they fell to making lofty and 
Ss that the grace of every inſtant doubling its foregoing ** unreaſonably high harangues in her commendation. 
«« grace from the moment, in which ſhe vas conceived, ut it was about a thouſand years after Chriſt nem 
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fortnight before his death, which happened June the 23d 1707. This edition was at- 
tacked by Dr. Daniel Whitby in his Examen variantium Lectionum Jobannis Millii S. T. P. 
Or, An Examination of the Various Readings of John Mill, D. D. upon the New Teſtament. 
In which it is ſhewn, I. That the foundations of theſe various Readings are altogether un. 
certain, and unfit to ſubvert the preſent Reading of the Text. II. That thoſe various Read- 
ings, which are of any moment, and aller the ſenſe of the Text, are very fem; and that in 


all theſe Caſes the Reading of the Text may be 


ended. III. That the various Readings of 


leſſer moment, which are conſidered at large, are ſuch, as in which «we muſt very ſeldom re- 


cede from the vulgarly received Reading. 


IV. That Dr. Mill, in collecting theſe various 


Readings, hath often acted difingenuouſly, that be abounds in falſe Citations, and frequently 
contraditts himſelf [B]. London 1710 in fol. pagg. 100. Mr. Collins (a) urges a paſſage 


« any daily office was inſtituted to her. And a long 
** time after that was it, ere the doctrine of her im- 
« maculate conception appeared in the world. The 
1% Canons of Lyons are the firſt men upon record, 
« who inſerted that doctrine into their Eccleſiaſtical 
« offices, and are upon that account ſharply repre- 
% hended by St. Bernard. About three hundred years 
« ago Duns Scotus a ma 1 revived the 4 i- 
«© nion, and pro it as a thing merely probable. 
* In favour of Trepe Sixtus hd aid — 
* publiſhed a bull, Which was finally approved and 
« ratified by the Council of Trent. So that ſhe now 
% paſſes among the Romaniſts (if they be true to the 
«*« decrees of their Church) for a Virgin perfectly — 
40 original ſin; not to mention the ſeveral other 
— tives — perfections they have, out of very 
great kindneſs doubtleſs, fixed upon her. They ſtyle 
* Lo in their miſſals and offices, The Queen of beawen, 
«© The Empreſi of the world, The Ladder of Paradiſe, 
«© The Gate of Salvation, The Mediatrix between God 
% and man, The Saviour by whom God hath ſent Re- 
* demption unto his people, A Goddeſs, The ommipotent 
« Lady, &c. And the peculiar offices, which have 
« been inſtituted to her, are ſo extremely wild and 
* blaſphemous, that I cannot mention what they ſpeak 
of the Virgin, without offence to this intelligent and 
* noble Auditory. A Cardinal of the Romiſh Church, 
« who compiled the Lady's Pſalter, as they call it, 
% has taken the liberty very fairly to burleſque the 
% Pſalms of David, and roundly to apply and direct 
« to the holy Virgin all thoſe noble hymns and moſt 
1% pious ejaculations and prayers, which the Royal 
% Pſalmiſt preſented to almighty God. So indiſereet 
« a thing is ſuperſtition, that whilſt it labours to gra- 
« tify and pleaſe God, it blindly falls upon ſuch 
«© means in order thereto, as do moſt highly diſoblige 
«© and diſhonour him.“ 
| [3] This edition wwas attacked by Dr. Daniel Whitby 
in his Examen variantium Lectionum Fohannis Millii 
S. T. P. or, An examination, &c.] r. Whitby di- 
vides this work of his into three books. In the firſt 
chapter of the firſt book he endeavours to ſhew, that 
it cannot fairly be collected from the writings of the 
fathers, or their citations from the Scriptures, that 
© they read otherwiſe than we do now in the preſent 
text. This he proves, ' firſt, from hence, that the fa- 
thers often alledged texts of Scripture, not as they 
were expreſsly contained in the New Teſtament itſelf, 
but as they occurred to their own memories. Second- 
ly, Becauſe they often give us only the ſenſe and ſub- 
ſtance of paſſages, without any regard to the words 
themſelves. Thirdly, Becauſe they often add ſeveral 
things to the text itſelf. Fourthly, Becauſe they often 
omit ſeveral words, and ſometimes whole periods. 
Fifthly, Becauſe the ſame fathers, who ſometimes cite 
paſlages different from the vulgar text, at other times 
cite the ſame paſſages agreeing with it. Sixthly, Be. 
cauſe they often heap together in their Quotations ſe- 
veral remote ſections of Scripture, which occur in the 
ſenſe in different places, but are no where expreſsly to 
be met with. In the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, 
Dr. Whitby endeavours to ſhew, that a various read- 
ing cannot be fairly collected from the Vulgar Latin, 
or from the Latin verſion of a Greek father, or from 
a paſſage cited by the Latin fathers; firſt, Becauſe 
whatever the original text in itſelf be, it is the cuſtom 
of. interpreters to accommodate the words, which they 
make uſe of, to the vulgar verſion. Secondly, Be- 
cauſe the Latin fathers were very indifferent judges of 
theſe matters, being but "Critics in Greek. This 
Dr. Mill himſelf owns of them, as Dr. Whitby ſhews 


Out 


in ſeveral particulars. In the third chapter Dr. Whit- 
by attempts to make it appear, that it cannot be fair- 
ly collected from the manuſcripts of the weſtern Church, 
that the preſent text ought to be corrected: firſt, from 
the opinion of father Simon in this caſe, the ignorance 
of tranſcribers, and the errors, with which thoſe ma- 


nuſcripts abound : and ſecondly, from the judgment 


of Dr. Mill. In the fourth chapter Dr. Whitby en- 
deavours to ſhew, that the conſent of almoſt all the 
verſions in one reading is not, in Dr, Mill's. opinion, 
a certain indication of its being true, Here Dr. 
Whitby conſiders the weight of each particular ver- 
ſion, and eſpecially the vulgar Latin; upon which, 
as Dr. Mill lays ſo much ſtreſs upon it, Dr. Whitby 
is large, not only in this chapter, but alſo in the fifth, 


in which he aſſerts, that whereas Dr. Mill is of opinion, 


that this verſion was taken from the pureſt copies, 
which were inferior to none but the very originals of 
the Apoſtles themſelves, in the opinion of the Latin 
fathers this verſion ought to be corrected by the Greek 
fathers. Whence it follows, that there were nct want- 
ing Greek copies in their time pure and incorrupt, and 
ſuch, as by which the faults of this Latin verſion itielf 
might warrantably be corrected; and that they knew 
of no particular Latin verſion, which was a ſtandard, 
by which all other Latin verſions were to be exami- 
ned. The ſecond book is divided into three chapters. 
In the firſt chapter -we have a vindication of ſome fa- 
mous paſſages, in which the different reading ſeems 
to be of conſiderable conſequence, viz. Matt. v. 22. 
Mate. vi. 13, &c. In the ſecond chapter Dr. Whitby 
gives us an examination of the various readings u 
the four Goſpels and in the Acts of the Apoſtles ; and 
in the third of thoſe in the Epiſtles of St. Paul and 
the general pr 7 In the third book we have a 
ſpecimen of the various readings of leſs conſequence, 
viz. of the addition or ſubtraction of an article; of 
the changing of one Noun for another of the ſame fig- 
nification, or of a Pronoun relative into a Noun ſu 
ſtantive, &c. of the change of Adjectives without any 
alteration of the ſenie ; of the changing the Pronouns 
vw, yer, &c. and their defects, where, if they are real- 
ly wanting, they are neceſſarily to be underſtood, &c. 
of the defect of Adverbs, where they are apparently ne- 
ceſlary, or the change of them without any alteration 
of the ſenſe; of the change of Prepoſitions, Conjunc- 
tions, &c. To this Dr. Whitby ſubjoins an anſwer to 
the objections of the Romaniſts and Sceptics againſt the 
genuineneſs of the Greek text; and an Appendix, in 
which he gives an account of ſeveral of Dr. Mill's 
ſelf. contradictions ;. a ſpecimen of the Latin verſion, as 
it was before it received St. Jerom's emendations, from 
the ſpurious readings, defect, and redundancies, which 
are to be met with in the Commentaries of Hilary the 
Deacon upon St. Paul's Epiſtles ; and a collection of 
the paſſages of Scripture, whoſe various readings are 
conteſted in Dr. Whitby's book. In the preface to 
this work Dr. Whitby gives his reaſons why he under- 
took this examination of Dr. Mill's various readings ; 
viz. becauſe, whereas it is the firm belief of the Church 
of England and all the other Retormed Churches, that 
the Scriptures contain a perfect and ſufficiently plain 
rule both of faith and practice, Dr. Mill greatly pre- 
judices this Rule, partly by multiplying various read- 
ings, without any neceſſity, or upon no juſt grounds, 
in oppoſition to almoſt all the ancient copies, verſions, 
fathers, and commentators, in favour of one Yukar, 
Coptic or Afthiopic verſion ; and partly by acknow- 
ledging that the Scriptures have been corrupted, and 
in many places interpolated from the earlieſt ages of 
the Church, and even from the times of the Apoſtles 
4 themſelves. 
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out of Mis book of Dr. Whitby, to ſhew that Dr. Mill's various Readings of the New 
Teſtament muſt render the text itſelf doubtful. To this objection Dr. Bentley has given 
60 Revarks ie a very elaborate anſwer (o) [C] ; and Mr. Whiſton obſerves (p), t that thoſe various % Reg. Aten, 
a late Diſcourſe of 66 readings are ſo far from hurting the text, or weakening its authority in genera), that 


they give mighty light to it; ſhew how it has been in conſtant uſe and reputation; 
ce are a grand hedge and ſecurity about it; ſhew us ſometimes the original writing of 


themſelves. Dr. Whitby himſelf grants, that Divine 
Providence has not been ſo r watchful over 
the Scriptures, as to have preſerved them from all faults ; 
but he looks upon it as highly reaſonable to believe, 
that he, who hath appointed the holy Scriptures for the 
ſole rule of faith and manners to the Church through 
all ages, ſhould be ſo careful of this rule, as to pre- 
ſerve it capable of anſwering the end for which it was 
originally deſigned. He proſeſſes himſelf very ſorry, 
that he finds ſo many things in Dr. Mill's Prolegomena, 
which either plainly weaken our Rule of Faith, or give 
others too ſpecious an handle of queſtioning its ſound- 
neſs, or at leaſt ſeem to give ſomething of an appear- 
ance of ſtrength to the objections of the Romaniſts and 
others againſt this rule. For, firſt, he obſerves, that 


the very heaping up together of a vaſt number of va- 


rious readings, will keep a great many in ſuſpenſe, 
and give them occaſion to ſuſpect, that there is little cer- 
tainty to be expected from that book, in which the 

enuine reading of every verſe and ſentence is diſputed. 
— argued ſuch a depravation of the Greek text, 
as in ſome meaſure weakens its authority, from Robert 
Stephens's collections of various readings. And if ſo, 
Dr. Whitby aſks, how much more will the Romaniſts 
triumph over the ſame text, when they ſee thoſe various 
readings multiplied by Dr. Mill into four times the 
number produced by Stephens, and at laſt conſidera- 
bly inlarged by a copious Appendix ? Secondly, where- 
as Dr. Mill poſitively declares, that ſeveral corruptions 
and interpolations have crept into the holy Scriptures, 
even from the earlieſt antiquity, and even from the 
very firlt riſe of the Canon of the New Teſtament ; 
this Dr. Whitby looks upon as a notion of very per- 
nicious conſequence. Dr. Mill, after a great deal of 
ſtudy and pains, profeſſes to have found out two thou- 
ſand places, in which the copies handed down to us 
by the Church, have been obnoxious to corruptions, 
a great many of which have been added to the origi- 
47 text even in the infancy of the Church; nay, he 
adds, that ſome ignorant reader or other has, with his 
commentaries and interpolations, above a thouſand times 
corrupted the original text; and that, which was at 
firſt only a marginal note, has very often crept into the 
text, and infected all copies ſucceſſively. If this was 
ſo, Dr. Whitby aſks, could this in any meaſure be 
done without the greateſt negligence of the Governors 
of the Church? Or could theſe imaginary Scholia creep 
into all the copies diſperſed far and wide throughout the 
whole Chriſtian world, and tranſlated into different 
languages, without a confederacy in this matter of the 
whole body of Chriſtians? For ſince theſe ſacred books 
were every where read, and either the originals them- 
ſelves, or copies faithfully taken from them, were in 
the hands of all the faithful, and preſerved in the Ar- 
chives of the firſt Churches ; theſe things could no 0- 
therwiſe poſlibly be affected, but by the mutual con- 
federacy of the parties concerned. With regard to Dr. 
Milrs Prolegomena, Dr. Whitby looks upon it as cer- 
tain, that where they treat of various readings, they 
are full of faults, miſconſtructions, and conjectures un- 
ſupported by the leaſt ſhadow of truth : he aſſerts, that 
where Dr. Mill paſſes his judgment of the writings of 
the Greek fathers, or of other ancient verſions, he 
does it, not according to the reaſon of the thing, or 
With any regard to truth, but according as matters agree 
or diſagree with his old Latin verſion, which he makes 
the only teſt or ſtandard of truth, and looks upon it, that 
all thoſe, who recede from his beloved verſion, have 


made uſe of ſpurious, interpolated, corrupt copies; a- 
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mongſt whom he reckons Theodoret and Oecumenius. 
[C] To this objeftion Dr. Bentley has given a 
wery elaborate anſwer.) Having obſerved, that Dr. 
Whitby had objected, that Dr. Mills labours make 
the whole text precarious, and 'expoſe both the Re- 
formation to the Papiſts. and Religion it ſelf to 


the Atheiſts, he proceeds thus (1) ; ** God forbid ! 
Vol. VII. 


„ the 


„ we'll ſtill hope better things. For ſurely thoſe Va- 
% rious Readings exiſted before in the ſeveral exem- 
«« plars. Dr. Mill did not make nor coin them: he 
* only exhibited them to our view. It religion 
therefore was true before, though ſuch various 
«« readings were in being, it will be as true and 
*« conſequently as ſafe ſtill, though every body ſees 
„ them. Depend on't, no truth, no matter of fat 
fairly laid open, can ever ſubvert true religion. 
The thirty thouſand various lections are allowed then 
and confeſſed; and if more copies yet are collated, 
«* the ſum will mount higher. And what is the infe- 
«« rence from this? Why one Gregory here quoted in- 
«c 


« ſo much L the hand of time, as the New Teftament has 
« done. 0 

« if the Scriptural Text has no more variations than 
muſt neceſſarily have happened from the nature of 
things, and what are common and in equal propor- 
tion in all Claſſics whatever ; I hope this panic will 
be removed, and the text be thought as firm as before. 
If there had been but one manuſcript of the Greek 
Teſtament at the reſtoration of learning about two 
centuries ago, then we had had no Various Readings at 
all. And would the text be in a better condition 
„ then, than now we have thirty thouſand ? So far 
«« from it, that in the beſt ſingle copy extant; we ſhould 
„% have had hundreds of faults, and ſome omiſſions ir- 
„ reparable. Beſides, that the ſuſpicions of fraud and 
«« foul play would have been increaſed immenſely. It 
is good therefore, you'll allow, to have more an- 
*« chors than one; and another manuſcript to join 
«« with the firſt would give more authority, as well as 
« ſecurity. Now chooſe that ſecond where you will, 
„there ſhall be a thouſand variations from the firſt, 
«« and yet half or more of the faults ſhall till remain 
« in them both. A third therefore, and ſo a fourth, 
*«« and ſtill on, are very deſirable, that by a joint and 
« mutual help all the faults may be mended; ſome 
“copies preſerving the true reading in one place, and 
«« ſome in another. And yet the more copies you 
4% call to aſſiſtance, the more do the various readings 
multiply upon you, every copy having its peculiar 
«« ſlips, tho” in a principal paſſage or two it do ſingu- 
ar ſervice. And this is fact, not only in the New 
«« 'Teftaryent, but in all ancient books whatever. Ic 
* 15 a good Providence and a great bleſſing, that ſo 
« many manuſcripts of the New Teſtament are till 
* among us; ſome procured from Egypt, others from 
«« Aſia, others found in the Weſtern Churches. For 
e the very diſtances of places, as well as numbers of 
«© the books demonſtrate, that there could be no colluſi- 
on, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, 
„nor all by any of them. In profane authors (as they 
«© are called) whereof one manuſcript only had the 
„ luck to be preſerved, as Velleius Paterculus amon 
„the Latins, and Heſychius among the Greeks, the 
„ faults of the Scribes are found ſo numerous, and 
« the defects beyond all redreſs, that notwithſtanding 
„the pains of the learnedeſt and acuteſt critics for 
« two Whole centuries, thoſe books are ſtill, and are 
like to continue a mere heap of errors. On the 
«*« contrary, where the copies of any author are nu- 
*« merous, though the various readings always encreaſe 
« in proportion; there the texts, by an accurate col- 
lation of them made by ſkilful and judicious hands, 
is ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the true 
words of the author. Were the very originals of 
« antient books ſtill in being, thoſe alone would ſu- 
«« perſede the uſe of all other copies; but ſince that was 
*« impoſſible from the nature of things, ſince time 
« and caſualties muſt conſume and devour all, the 
** ſublidiary help is from the various tranſcripts con- 
« veyed down to us, when compared and examined to- 
„ gether.” Dr. Bentley then obſerves, that Terence is 
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the Apoſtles in indiſputable points; and are undeniable atteſtations to the maifi current 


e and coherence of our common copies, it being evident, that out of thoſe thirty thou- 
% ſand there are ſcarce fifty, that do conſiderably alter the ſenſe of the places, and of 
ce them ſcarce ten that do ſo in any points of great difficulty and importance. So that, 
<« to ſpeak my mind plainly, whenever I find ſuch a noiſe made in this caſe, I ſhrewdly 
<« ſuſpect either groſs ignorance as to thoſe various Readings themſelves, and the proper 


oldeſt and beſt copy of him is now in the Vatican Li- 
brary, which comes neareſt to the Poet's own hand ; but 
even that has hundreds of errors, moſt of which may be 
mended out of other exemplars, that are otherwiſe 
more recent and of inferior value. And the Doctor re- 
marks, that himſelf had collated ſeveral, and affirms, 
that he had ſeen twenty thouſand various lections in 
that little author, not near ſo big as the whole New 
Teſtament ; and is morally ſure, that if half the num- 
ber of manuſcripts were collated for Terence with that 
niceneſs and minuteneſs, which has been uſed in twice 
as many for the New Teſtament, the number of Va- 
riations would amount to above fifty thouſand. In the 
manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, ſays he, the Variations 
have been noted with a religious, not to ſay ſuperſtitious 
exatineſs. Every difference in ſpelling in the ſmalleſ 
particle or article of ſpeech, in the very order or colloca- 
tion of words without real change, has been ſtudiouſly 
regiſtered, Nor has the text only been ranſacked, but all 
the antient Verfions, the Latin Vuleate, Italic, Syriac, 
SEthiopic, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and 
Saxon; nor theſe only, but all the diſperſed citations of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers in à courſe of five hundred 
gears. What c<vonder then, if with all this ſcrupulous 
fearch in every hole and corner, the warieties riſe t 
thirty thouſand, when in all antient books of the ſame 
bulk, whereof the manuſcripts are numerous, the wa- 
riations are as many or more, and yet no verſions to 
fevell the reckoning * The editors of profane authors do 
not uſe to trouble their readers, or riſque their own re- 
putation, by an uſeleſs lift of every ſmall flip committed 
by a lazy or ignorant Scribe. What is thought commen- 
dable in an edition of Scripture, and has the name of 
fairneſs and fidelity, would in them be deemed imperti- 
nence and trifling. Hence the reader not werſed in an- 


tient manuſcripts, is deceived into an opinion, that there 


were no more variations in the copies than what the 
editor has communicated. Whereas if the like ſcrupulouſ- 
neſs was obſerved in regiſlering the ſmalleſt changes in 
profane authors, as is allowed, nay required in ſacred, 
the now formidable number of thirty thouſand would ap- 
pear à very trifle. It is manifeſt, that boots in werſe 
are not near ſo obnoxious t9 variations as proſe ; the 
tranſcriber, if he ii not wholly ignorant and ſtupid, being 
guided by the meaſures, and hindered from ſuch altera- 


tions as do not fall in with the laws of numbers. And 


yet, even in Poets, the variations are ſo very many, as 
can bardly be conceived without uſe and experience. In 
the late edition of "Tibullus, by the learned Mr. Brouk- 
buiſe, you have a regiſter of Various Lections in the 
cloſe of that book, where you may ſee at the firſt view, 
that they are as many as the lines. The ſame ts wiſible 
in Plautus, /et out by Pareus. I myſelf, during my tra- 
wvels, hade had the opportunity to examine ſeveral ma- 
nuſcripts of the Poet Manilius, and can aſſure you, that 
the Variations I have met with are twice as many as 
all the lines of the book. Our Diſcourſer here has quoted 
nine verſes out of it, p. 151, in which, though one of 
the eaſieſt places, I can ſhew him fourteen Various 
Lections. Add likewiſe that the manuſcripts bere uſed 
were ftw in compariſon ; and then do you imagine what 
the leftions would amount to, if ten times as many (the 
caſe of Dr. Mill) were accurately examined. And yet in 
theſe and all other books, the text is not made more preca- 
rious on that account, but more certain and authentic. 
So that, if I may adviſe you, when you hear more of 
this ſcarecrow of thirty thouſand, be not aſtoniſhed at 
the ſun, nor in any pain for the text, It is plain to 
« me, continues Dr. Bentley, that your learned Whit- 
« byus, in his inveRtive againſt my dead friend, was 
« tudden]y ſurpriſed with a panic, and under his deep 
« concern for the text did not reflect at all what that 
„ word really means. The preſent text was firſt ſet- 
„„ tled almoſt two hundred years ago out of ſeveral 


«« manuſcripts by Robert Stephens, a Printer and 


« Bookſeller at Paris, whoſe beautiful and (generally 
% ſpeaking) accurate edition has been ever ſince counted 


„ nature 


te the ſtandard, and followed by all the reſt. Now 
* this ſpecific text in your Doctor's notion ſeems 
* taken for the ſacred original in every word and (yl- 
e lable; and if the conceit is but ſpread and propa- 
«« gated, within a few years that Printer's infallibility 
will be as zealouſly maintained as an Evangeliſt's 
or Apoſtle's. Dr. Mill, were he alive, would con- 
«« feſs to your Doctor, that this text, fixed by a Prin- 
ter, is ſometimes by the various readings rendered 
« uncertain, nay is proved certainly wrong. But then 
« he would certainly rejoin, that the real text of the 
«« ſacred writers does not now (ſince the originals have 
„ been fo long loſt) lie in any ſingle manuſcript or 
edition, but is diſperſed in them all. It is compe- 
«« tently exact indeed, even in the worſt manuſcript 
« now extant; nor is one article or faith or moral 
«« precept either perverted or loſt in them, chooſe as 
* aukwardly as you can, chooſe the worſt by deſign, 
* out of the whole lump of readings. But the leſſer 
matters of dition, and among ſeveral ſynonymous 
*« expreſſions, the very words of the writer muſt be 
found out by the ſame induſtry and ſagacity, that is 
uſed in other books ; mult not be riſqued upon the 
« credit of any particular manuſcript or edition, but 
be ſought, acknowledged, and challenged where- 
© ever they are met with.” Dr. Bentley afterwards 
« remarks, that when Dr. Whitby is fo alarmed at 
the vaſt ſum of thirty thouſand, he ſeems to take it for 
granted, that within that number the wery original is 
every wwhere found, and the only complaint is, that true 
are fo blended with falſe, that they can hardly be di i- 
covered, If that wwere the only difficulty, ſome abler 
heads than ours would ſoon find a remedy : in the mean 
time I can aſſure him, that if that be the caſe, the 
New Teſtament has ſuffered leſs injury by the hand 
of time, than any profane author, there being not one 
antient book befides it in the world, that with all the 
help of Various Lefions (be they fifty thouſand, if you 
«vill dee not fland in further want of emendation by 
true critique ; nor is there one good edition of any, that 
has not inſerted into the text ( though every reader knows 
it not ) «what no manuſcript vouches, It is plain indeed, 
that if emendations are true, they muſt have once been in 
ſome manuſeripts, at leaſt in the author's original; but it 
does not follow, that becauſe no manuſcript now exhibits 
them, none more ancient ever did. Slips and errors 
(while the art of printeng was unknown) grew pre- 
ſenily and apace, even while the author <vas alive, Mar- 
tial zel/s us himſelf, how one of his admirers was ſo cu- 
rious, that he ſent a copy of his Poems, which he had 


bought, to be amended (*) by his own hand. And «ve (*) viii. 10. 


certainly know from Gellius (f), that even fo carly as 


Hadrian time and before, the common copies of Virgil () i 21 ix, 13. 


had ſeveral miſiakes. Not frighted therefore with the 
preſent thirty thouſand, J for my part, and (as I believe) 
many others would not lament, if out of the old manu- 
ſeripts yet untouched, ten thouſand more were faithfully 
collected, ſome of which, without queſtion, would render 
the text more beautiful, juſt, and exat, though of no 
conſequence in the main of religion; nay perbaps wholly 
ſynonymous in the view of common readers, and quite 
inſenſible in any modern verſion. Dr. Bentley obſerves, 
that /he reſult of the whole is, that either a polteriori 
all antient books, as wwell as the ſacred, muſt now be laid 
aſide as uncertain and precarious ; or elſe to ſay a priori, 
that all tranſeripts of ſacred books ſhould have been 
privileged againſt the common fate, and exempted from 
all flips and errors whatever. ** Which of theſe, 
* ſays he, our writer, [the author of the Diſcourſe on 
Free- Minding] and his new e& will cloſe with, I 
cannot forelee ; there is in each of them ſuch a 
gult of the paradox and perverſe, that they equally 
ſuit with a modern Free-thinker's palate ; and there- 
fore 1 ſhall here beſtow a ſhort reflection on both. 
If all the old authors are abandoned by him, there 
* is one compendions anſwer to this Diſcourſe of Free- 
* Thinking, For what becomes of his boaſted paſibges 
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« nature and uſe of them, or great paſſion, prejudice, and want of judgment; and on 
« the contrary cannot but wiſh, that the various Readings of the Hebrew copies of the 
Old Teſtament had been preſerved as well as thoſe of the New ; being very ſecure, 
« that thence great light would often have ariſen to many texts, which no Commentator 
« can now unfold to us upon any certain foundation,” 


& out of Cicero, Plutarch, and his long liſt of antient 
« Free-Thinkers, if the text of each is precarious ? 
„ Thoſe paſſages, as they came from the author's 
* hands, might be for ſuperſtition, which are now 
cited rs it. Thus our writer will be found 
« felt de ſe, unleſs the Coroner, to ſave his effects, fa- 
„ vours him with his own titles of / and madman. 
« But I have too much value for the antients, to play 
* booty about their works and monuments, for the 
10 ſake of a ſhort anſwer 7 a fool according to his folly. 
All thoſe paſſages, and all the reſt of their remains 
« are ſufficiently pure and genuine, to make us ſure of 
„ the writer's deſign. If a corrupt line or dubious 
1% reading chances to intervene, it does not darken 
te the whole context, and make an author's opinion or 
« his purpoſe precarious. Terence, for inſtance, has as 
«© many variations, as any book whatever in propor- 


tion to its bulk ; and yet with all its interpolations, 


„ omiſſions, additions, or gloſſes (chooſe the worſt of 
* them on purpoſe) you cannot deface the contrivance 
« and plot of one Play, no not of one ſingle ſcene; 
* but its ſenſe, deſign, and ſubſerviency to the iſſue 
* ard concluſion, fh;a!l be viſible and plain through 
« all the miſt of Various Lefions. And fo it is with 
« the ſacred text; make your thirty thouſand as many 
% more, if numbers of copies can ever reach that ſum ; 
*© all the better to a knowing and ſerious reader, who 
« js thereby more richly furniſhed to ſelect what he 
*© ſees genuine. But even put them into the hands of 
« a knave or a fool, and yet with the molt ſiniſtrous 
% and abſurd choice, he ſhall extinguiſh the light of 
« any one chapter, nor ſo diſguiſe Chriſtianity, but 
« that every feature of it will be ſtill the ſame. And 


this has already prevented the laſt ſhift and objec- 
tion; that ſacred books at leaſt, books impoſed up- 
on the world as divine laws and regulations, ſhould 
have been exempted from the injuries of time, and 
* ſecured from the leaſt change. For what need of 
that perpetual miracle, if with all the preſent changes, 
the whole Scripture is perfect and ſufficient to all the 
great ends and purpoſes of its firſt writing? What a 
*« {cheme would theſe men make? What worthy rules 
« would they preſcribe to Providence? That in mil- 
© lions of copies tranſcribed in ſo many ages and na- 
tions, all the notaries and writers, who made it their 
trade and livelihood, ſhould be infallible and impec- 
cable? That their pen ſhould ſpontaneouſly write 
** true, or be ſupernaturally guided, though the Scribes 
„ were nodding and dreaming? Would not this exceed 
all the miracles of both Old and New Teſtament ? 
And, pray, to what great uſe and deſign? To give 
« ſatisfaction to a few obſtinate and untractable 
« wretches; to thoſe who are not convinced by Moſes 
* and the Prophets ; but want one from the dead to come 
and convert them, Such men miſtake the methods 
* of Providence, and the very fundamentals of reli- 
« gion; which draws it votaries by the cords of a 
„ man, by rational, ingenuous, and moral motives, not 
«« by conviction mathematical; not by new evidence 
« miraculous, to filence every doubt and whim, that 
*« 1mpiety and folly can ſuggeſt. And yet all this 
« would have no effect upon ſuch ſpirits and difpoſi- 
* tions: if they now believe not Chriſt and his 
„ Apoltles, neither would they believe, if their own 
* {chemes were complied with.“ T. 


MILLETIERE (THEOPHILE BRACHET SIEUR DE LA) acquired much 


more reputation than was good, by meddling in religious affairs, and endeavouring to 
reconcile the Roman Catholics and Proteſtants in France. One of his antagoniſts has 


(s) Samuel Ma- drawn him in the following manner (a). He ſays, that after he had ſtudied a little Law 

— — at Heidelberg, he was received Advocate; that he fell ſo deeply in love with an At- 

lb. 2. cap. ult> torney's daughter, that it threw him into a dangerous indiſpoſition, and that he neither 

Pe 562, & yould nor could receive a cure but in marrying her ; that he hoped to find buſineſs by 
his father-in-Jaw's means, which made him attach himſelf to the bar, but that being non- 
plus'd in a pleading (5), he took a diſguſt to the practice of Law, and ſtarted up a Divine; 5) Cum comure- 
that he was heard to diſpute upon religious matters in the palace, where he ſtil] continued 1 
as a Chamber-Counſellor ; that he threw his Hebrew about there; that he affected a great 
zeal againſt Arminianiſm; that he managed the conference between Camero and Ti— 
lenus; and that by all theſe ſteps he obtained the office of Elder in the Conſiſtory of the bh 
Church of Paris, and afterwards Deputy of the Province at the Aſſembly at Rochelle; 4] 
that he had the principal hand in the tumultuous reſolutions of that Aſſembly which I 
overturned the conſtitution of the Churches; that his conduct in that deputation was well | 
known, as well as the warmth with which he wrote againſt Tilenus his particular ene- 1 
my [4], and how far the ſucceſs of his journey to the States General came ſhort of the if 


hopes 
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(1) Mercure 
ranges, tom. 7. 
rthe year 1621, 

pag. 223. 


(2) It is inſerted 
in the Mercure 
ran foi, ibid. 


[4] It was well known . . . . with what warmth 
he wrote azainſft Tilenus his particular enemy. ] In the be- 
ginning of March 162 1 (1), there came out under the 
name of Abraham Elintus an Advice to the Aſſembly 
of Rochelle (2), in which the Proteſtants were warmly 
exhorted to ſubmit themſelves to their Prince, and not 
to pretend to keep poſſeſſion of the Edits by a war. 
Elintus was the Anagram of Tilenius the author of 
that advice. La Milletiere, Secretary to the Aſſem- 
bly at Rochelle, wrote an anſwer to it with this title, 
Difeours des wraies raiſons pour leſquelles ceux de la Re- 
ligion en France peuvent & doivent en bonne conſciencs 
reſiſter par armes à la perſecution ouverte que leur font les 
ennemis de leur Religion & de PEtat. i. e. A diſ- 
„ courſe ſetting forth the true reaſons for which 


i.e. © An examination of a pamphlet entitled a Diſ-. 

* courſe upon the true reaſons, &c.” You will find 

the contents of theſe two pieces in the 8th volume of 

the Mercure Frangois (3). Obſerve that the chamber (3) Pag. 186, 
of the Edict fitting at Beziers, cauſed Milletiere's an- &c. See alſo I. 
ſwer to Tilenus's Advice to be burnt by the hand of %. de “ edit. de 
the common hangman, and ordered that the author's — * 
name ſhould be enquired after. That Decree was pro- CES 
nounced upon the 6th of October 1626. See the 12th (4) Pag: 607 
volume of the Mercure Frangois (4). As for the reſt, &c. 4 
F. Ange de Raconis, a Capuchin Preacher, has made (5) Ange de Ra 
an ill-natured uſe of ſeveral extracts from theſe writings — Glaive wa 
of Milletiere and Tienus, and he tells us (5) that Du Nabel, chap. 3. 
Moulin choſe among all the reſt Milletiere as his beg: 313. 

i ſevenfold ſhield, to oppoſe to the Sieur de Raconis (6), (6) The Capu- 
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« the Proteſtants in France may and ought in ** at the time of the Inſtruction of Madame the Baro- chin's nephew. A 
good conſcience to reſiſt by force of arms the ** neſs of Courville.” It is worth obſerving that Grotius 
«© open perſecution which the enemies of their Re- did not at all approve of Milletiere's publiſhing a work (7) Gtotius, Ep. ; 
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4 Eſcrit intitult Diſcours des vraies raiſons, &c. 


« ligion and the ſtate have raiſed againſt them.” ſo capable of rendering the caſe of the Proteſtants odious 88 2 N 
Tilenus replied by a little book entitled, Examen to crowned heads (7). — Po | 
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hopes which he had made the Aſſembly at Rochelle conceive of it; that upon his re- 
turn home he looked after the affairs of the Duke de Rohan at Court, and that he be- 
came ſuſpected of having a hand in deſigns pernicious to his country, and of having had 
intelligence with foreigners 3 that he was apprehended and ſent to Thoulouſe, and that 
after having been put to the rack, and ſuffered a long impriſonment [B], he laid the firſt 
deſign of Syncretiſm ; that having recovered his liberty by the clemency of his Prince, 
and the interceſſion of his friends, he took upon him to reunite the whole body of the 
Proteſtants to the Romiſh Communion, and that he conſidered this as a proper way of 
teſtifying his gratitude, for the annual penſion of a thouſand crowns which was ſettled 
upon him; that he publiſhed ſeveral books upon the re- union of Religions [C], and that 
not having ſubmitted to the remonſtrances of the Conſiſtory of Charenton, he was at laſt 
excommunicated, notwithſtanding which he went regulacly to Church; that he fell upon 
another way of ſupporting his family, that was by ſolliciting, in quality of brother-in- 
law, the cauſe of a famous courtezan, who in effect was related to him by that degree of 
affinity, for ſhe was the natural daughter of the Attorney whoſe daughter he married (c); 
that it was not denied that he had alliances with honourable families, but that at the ſame 


ſollicitatione in 

Curia negotiorum 
famoſe cujuſdam 
merctricalæ tan- 


guam offints ſue, 


ef enim ſoceri u, year 1645, at the time of the national Synod of Charenton. 
The proceedings of that Aſſembly againſt him obliged him to declare himſelf openly 


ſpuria. Mareſtus, 
in Antichrist. 


time it was well known what occupation his grandfather had followed at Orleans (4) [D]. 
This account I have borrowed from a book which was printed in the year 1642. You 
may lee elſewhere (e) that Milletiere as yet wore the maſk of the reformed Religion in the 4% Io the text of 


the article of 
AMYRAUT, 


revelate, p. 565. (F) ; that is to ſay, to profeſs himſelf of the Roman Catholic Communion, He made See Serra, 


% Item, ibis, his abjuration about the end of March 1645. 


bay 4 Letters, Lett, 
He continued to write controverſy, and to 116.& 11g, cf 


. $01. teſtify that he believed a re- union of Religions might eaſily be brought about [ZJ. The d Virecht edi 


[B] He was ſent to Thoulouſe, ewhere after havi 
been put ts the rack, and ſuffered a long ee 
He informs us himſelf of a very particular circumſtance 
(8) La Mille- of his caſe. I have had, ſays he (8), in my own 
＋ 1 12.of «© hands my ſentence of death, drawn up by the firlt 
is Catbol. Re- 5 . 
fame, pag. 197, prelident manager under the authority of the Par- 
198. * liament of Thoulouſe, in which I read myſelf con- 
„ demned as attainted and convicted of the crimes laid 
« to my charge, and that ſentence put into the hands 
„ of a Notary, before the deliberation of the Parlia- 
„ ment, which by its interlocution gave occaſion to 
« the hopes, which afterwards procured from the 
hands of the ſupreme authority my preſervation and 
1% deliverance.” 

10 ] He publiſhed ſeveral books upon the Reunion of 
Religion.) He began with a letter which he publiſhed 
in French in the year 1634. That was followed two 
years afterwards by a Latin work divided into two 
parts. In the firſt he examined the diſpute concerning 
Juſtification, Prayer for the dead, the invocation of 
Saints, and the Euchariſt. The ſecond treated of Na- 
ture, Grace, and Predeſtination. He ſent that perfor- 
mance to the ableſt Miniſters. There were ſeveral 
replies made to it : Du Moulin's was a bitter one. 
He wrote an anſwer to it in French which Grotius 
thought no deſpicable one. Molinæus diu eæpectato miſ- 
ſum ad ſe librum excepit duro reſponſo, ut & priorem fece- 
rant tum ipſe tum Rivetus, Reſcrigfit Mileterius Moli- 
neo ſalſe ſatis, quippe Gallico ſermone quo plus valet, & 
(9) Grotius, Ep. gucdam dirit ad Molinzum pertinentia non vane (9). I be- 
$41. 1nter Epiſt. lieve no body refuted this ſecond work of Milletiere's bet- 
SE” ter than Mr. Daillé. His anſwer was intitled, Az exami- 
datt. in 23 nation of Milletiere's Advice concerning an accommodation 
of the differences in Religion, He publiſhed it in Latin and 
French in the year 1636. This examination was re- 
futed by Milletiere, and his refutation obliged Mr. 
Daille to write an Apology, but he did not publiſh 
(10) Vie de Mr. it (10). His antagoniſt publiſhed a new work after 
Daile, pag: 21. the riſing of the national Synod of Alengon in the 
year 1637; its title was Moien de la Paix Chretienne en 
la Reunion des Cathaliques & Ewangeliques ſur les Dife- 
(ir) Hiſt. de rens de Religion (11). He publiſhed ſeveral others af- 
F edit. de Nantes, terwards, whole titles it is not material to take notice 
tom. 2. liv, 10, of, I ſhall only obſerve that he became fo captious, 
Þ38+ 5315! that he wrote an Apology for F. Veron's method, He 
| made himſelf believe that he had ſupported it by argu- 
ments which no Miniſter could anſwer ; this is what he 
boaſts of in the gth page of his Catholigue Riforme 

printed at Paris in the year 1642. 
Let us fee the character which the author of the 
(12) Idem, ibid, Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes gives him (12): „Mil- 
pag: 514, 515+ ** letiere was a man of a giddy head, was full of him- 
«« ſelf, and imagined that his merit and capacity were 
„not to be equalled. Beſides, either his fear leſt the 
Court remembring what was paſſed ſhould bring 


tion 16g 7, 


cc 


him into trouble, or the hopes of acquiring a t 
deal of glory, and of raiſing | his fortonk 41 
5 ceſs of that enter prize, or the praiſes with which 
the Jeſuites fed his vanity, in order to bring him 
* over to their party, quite corrupted him ; ſo that he 
entered thoroughly into the Cardinal's project, and 
*« drew up a plan of accommodation in thoſe very 
„ terms which the Cardinal defired. He gave the 
* advantage to the Romiſh Church almoſt in every 
. —_ and in theſe articles in which he did not give 
e himſelf the trouble to juſtify her, he made uſe of 
« ſoftening expreſſions, under pretence of explaining 
them, and made them paſs for ſcruples, which ought 
* not to kinder the Proteſtants from returning to the 
« Popiſh Communion.” 

[D] It was not denied that he had alliances with ho- 
nourable families, but at the ſame time it was well 
known what occupation his grandfather had followed at 
Orleans.) I muſt quote the proper words of the author 
who makes this acknowledgment. Homo male feriatus 
puta vil non aliter quam alios contemptim deprimenda, ima- 
ginariam ſuam Nobilitatem poſſe commendari. Yuaſi neſ- 
ciretur quam artem aus ipſius Aurelie exercuerit ; ipſum (13) Samuel Ma- 
vero d ſuis collectancis ſemper cum riſu exceptum, quoties _ ” "pu 
nobilitatis ſuæ ſermonem pro inſita fibi vanitate auſus eſt lib, * 2 A 
injicere 3 guamwujis mon negem eum honeſlis e infitum * 
familiis, quas dehoneflat quantum in ſe eſt (13). The 
Abbe Marolles tells us, that Milletiere was the fon of 
Ignace Brachet Seigneur de la Milletiere, and Antoinette 
Faye daughter of Barthelemy Faye Seigneur d"Eſpaiſſes, (14) Abbe de 
Counſellor in Parliament and Preſident of the Inqueſts in Marolles, Me- 
the year 1541 (14). By this Parentage our religious % Pas. 3** 
negotiator was allied to a great many illuſtrious tami- 3*3 
lies, as our Abbe ſhews in a long detail. (15) Hift. de 

[LE] He continued to write controverſy, and to teſtiſy! .it. 1 ew 
that he believed à re-union of Religions might eafily be "© 5 
brought about.) ** Aſter ſeveral warnings which he * 2 paſ- 
„Was nothing the better for, the Synods declared him ſage thele words 
* no longer a member of the Reformed Churches; in book 1 1. pags 
and not one of them would admit him into its Com- Lin wa _— 
„ munion. So that he became a Catholic of neceſlity, + bs the 
„ that he might be of ſome Religion; and after that national Synod of 
* he conſtantly ated the Miſſionary, and was perpe- Alengon in the 
„ tually in queſt of conferences, in which he al- Ye 037) 0 
„ways came off ſo ill that he muſt have loſt his cou- 3 Re- 
„rage, if he had not been of an obſtinacy which no- gone, that it he 
«+ thing was able to overcome. Charles Drelincourt, did not within 6x 
** one of Daille's Collegues, and the effectual ſcourge months 8. 
« of all ſuch people as Milletiere, utterly deteated 2tbenir oe utt 
« him at a conference, the minutes of which were 3 to the 
« publiſhed (15).” Among other books he publiſhed Confiſtoty of Fa- 
at Paris Le Triomphe de la Verits pour la Paix de ÞEg- tis, they would 
liſe, pour convier le Roi de la Grande Bretagne d'em- - longer _ 
braſſer la Foi Catheligue. I ſhall ſay ſomething about obs Church: 
that work below in my laſt remark upon this agg 
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firſt work which he publiſhed after his abjuration was that which contained the motives 


Fpift. 118. page 


O Sarravios, of his change (g). Soon afterwards he begun ſeveral others, but did not finiſh them, 


wo whether it was that his firſt thoughts ceaſed to charm him, of that the neceſſity of 
publiſhing them by the approbation of the Doctors cramped his genius; for they did 
not agree to all his opinions, and he ſtood out againſt their remonſtrances. He was fo 
ſhocked at a Sermon preached by a Biſhop, in which, in drawing a parallel between the 
Virgin Mary and Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin was conſidered in every reſpect as ſuperior, or 
at leaſt equal to the Son of God; I ſay he was ſo ſhocked at it, that he ſaid very frankly 
(% dem, Ef. he would return to the boſom of the Proteſtant Church, rather than be obliged to hear 


170. page 173, 


14. ſuch Sermons often (5). See the Memoirs of the Abbe de Marolles, who had a great deal 
of eſteem for him. He never was Miniſter, though F. Jacob makes him Miniſter of 
(i) Ludovic Charenton (i). Neither was he a Phyſician, as Vigneul Marville tells us, in pag. 229. of 


Jacob a Santo 


Groto Carmeli- his Miſcellanies. He would not allow that one of his books had been cenſured by the 
ta, Biblieh. Sorbonne, though Mr. Rivet publiſhed an act againſt it, which bore the name of the (% In Germany 


Pontific. page 


$71. Faculty [FBI. I have heard that one of his ſons died in the field of battle (I), and that d, du, E 


The following is a very curious paſſage, ** The 
« firſt conference which offers itſelf is upon the de- 


« ſign of Mr. de la Milletiere for reuniting the divided 


* Churches. That virtuous man reckons it an eaſy 
* taſk to make the Proteſtants return to the Roman- 
« Catholick Church: and as I have often aſked him 
«© what foundation he had for ſuch a belief, conſider- 
« ing the great difference in their opinions upon cer- 
% tain points which were hard to be reconciled, he 
« anſwered me, with a ſpirit of charity which does 
„ not warm though it gives light, that it depended 
„only upon a good reformation on our fide, and up- 
on knowing the motives of the Proteſtants for de- 
«« parting from us, as he has ſhewn in ſeveral books 
„ which he wrote on purpoſe to promote a reconcilia 
«© tion; and that one needed only read his Flambeau 
% de Egliſe, and his Flambeau de la wraye Foy, which 
«« have never been, nor can, to good purpoſe, be an- 
« ſwered : ſo that they are ſo many invincible de- 
% monſtrations, and if the oppoſite party does not a- 
«« gree to them, there needs no more than to enquire 
« what hinders them, and to ſollicit a permiſſion to 
«© come to a regular conference. In the mean time 
« Milletiere is perſuaded that he has demonſtrated, 
« or that it is by no means impoſlible for him to de- 
« monſtrate, the infallibility of the Catholick Church, 
« whoſe primitive and abſolute authority is lodged in 
« the Holy See, and the perſon of the Pope, inde- 
«« pendent of a general Council . . . . I fay, he is 
« perſuaded that in his book upon the Euchariſt and 
„ Tranſubſtantiation, he has clearly demonſtrated the 
* true doctrine which we have always profeſſed, ac- 
** cording to the deciſions of the holy Councils, and 
4% the pure word of God, which is ſo explicit upon 
«« that ſubject, together with the joint Teſtimony of 
« tradition: inſomuch, that there is no farther oc- 
% cafion to demand of us the teſtimony of the ſenſes, 
« and that of reaſon, to prove that there is no other 
% Tranſubſtantiation than that of paſſing from the 
« jdea of a ſenſible ſubſtance to the idea of an intelli- 
(16) Abbe de © gible one (16).” This is what the Abbe Marolles 
Marolles, Me- related of him in the year 1656. 

many Lp. Fg, F] He would not allow that one of his books had 
129, 193- PUB" been cenſured by the Sorbonne, though Mr. Rivet publiſh 
(% The notes ed an att againſt it which bore the name of the faculty. 
upon Caſſander's This Minilter having wrote a reply to a little book of 
Conſultation. = Grotius's (17), ſubjoins an appendix (18) containing 
(18) See the 34 twelve Theſes, which he had extracted from Milletiere's 
volume of Rivet's treatiſe upon the power of the Pope, and the remedy 
Works. pag. 976, of Schiſm ; and he adds an act of the Sorbonne againſt 
7. the Moien de la Paix Cbretienne, &c. That act, 
(19) Ne bujus which was dated the 15th of December 1637, was to 
Felis condemnati have been publiſhed at Paris (19), though it never was. 
— 2 But Andrew Rivet having got a manuſcript copy of it, 
A. vulgandam Publiſhed it in Holland in the year 1642, in the Ap- 


decrevi t. pendix which I have been ſpeaking of. Milletiere was 


idid. pag. 978. much chagrin'd at it, and maintained that it was a for- 
WE ged piece, and no other than the private cenſure (20) 

(20) Milletiere, of Monſieur Chappellas Bourdelois, formerly a Feſuite (21), 
page 3 who was created Syndick of the faculty of Divinity 
in December 1637. He no ſooner ſaw himfelf confirmed 

nn) Ibid. pag. chan, willing to make a noiſe. by ſome notable action, 
: eworthy the 4. of his climate, and the heat of his 


(22) bid. temper, he propoſed that my book ſhould be examined by 
92 eB the Fade. letters adds (22), that his book was not 
examined, and that Chappellas, who had produced an 


Vol. VII. 


one $3- Page 51. 


order of the ſovereign authority, found himſelf very 
much diſappointed. ** The reaſons of thoſe different 
** ſteps having been ſince repreſented in the place, 
«© where the Syndic pretended to eſtabliſh his deſign by 
a ſuperiority, his proceeding was found ſo wrong, 
„that he and Mr. du Val the Sub-dean received ex- 
„ preſs orders to deſiſt from it. However he has not 
% failed to make uſe of the authority which his 
office of Syndick gave him, to cauſe his own pri- 
vate cenſure to be inſerted in the regiſter of the ſa- 
© culty, dated the 15th of May and ſigned by him- 
« ſelf and Mr. du Val, by whoſe means he had ob- 
*« tained the Syndicat. It is therefore the centfure of 
„% Mr. Chappellas which Mr. Rivet has publiſhed ; 
* and not that of the Sorbonne.“ He ſhews by ſeve- 
ral marks that that piece did not come from the facul- 
ty. Rivet (23) could make no reply to prove that this (23) See the 34 
was a falſe pretence. As for the reſt, he refuted his ve of bis 
adverſary ſtrongly, and promiled a fuller anſwer ; tor . 
he entitled his pamphlet Prodromus ad pleniorem 1 0/u'a- 
tionem calumniarum, Qc (24). Milletiere replied in a (2) Y-u will 
Latin diſſertation 2 Crurifragium Prodromi. d in the 3d 
Rivet altering his purpoſe contented himſelf with pub- 8 vey” 
liſhing a letter of Cuthbert Higlandius's (2 5, containing 
an advice not to contend any more with fich an ad-: 174» 
verſary, together with a great many examples of bad ?' 7 © 
Latinity to be found in the Crurifragium. Groti- than 
us (26) however in one of his letters gives us the title that Letter be 
of a French book, which Rivet publiſhed at Rouen in the preface to che 
the year 1642: Reſponſe d trois Lettres avec la Defenſe Setberiana. 
du Sieur Rivet contre les calomnies & ſuppoſitions du Sieur (26 Gratins, 
de la Milletiere. i. e. An anſwer te three Letters, Ei 640 Pars 
« with the defence of the Sieur Rivet againſt the ga- 2. Pag. 949 · cols 
% lumnies and forgeries of the Sieur de la Mitle- " 
tiere.“ 

It is to be obſerved, that in the year 164 the cen- 
ſure of a book of Milletiere's by the Sorbonne appeared 
at Paris. It had been ſoftened two or three times for 
the ſake of thoſe who had licenced it; you will find a 
farther account of it in Sarrau's Letters (27). Grotius (2+) ©-rravius, 
told his brother by a letter, that the three Doctors of #pi/4. 85, 86. 
the Sorbonne, who had approved of Milletiere's book, 
were ſuſpended for a year (28) ; and that Mr. Arnaud (28) Grotiue, 
wrote a book againſt Milletiere out of policy. D Ar- Epift 512 Part 
naldus ſeripfit contra Mileterium, ut ejus odio ſuum elue- rakes 969, It is 
ret (29). Milletiere had the ſame notion of the mo- 2 July 12, 
tive of this Doctor of the Sorbonne. Read the follow- ** 
ing paſſage of Sarrau (30). Arnaldus etiam, quem fibi 29 Grotius, 
clam adftipulari Bachetus (31) arbitrabatur, Epiſtolam Epiſt. 514. pag. 
edidit ad Præſules ſui Libri Approbatores ſcriptam, in 969. Its date is 
qua damnatum poſtea librum erroris, falſilatis, & ha- Joy 16, 1644. 
reſeos accuſare prævertit. Hæc tamen omnia xar ov (30) Sarraviugg 
ropwicty fieri, jadtat Henotes. Credat Judzus Apella. #77 5. fas - 
Sed quid huic homini facias Eum ego, qui tam inſanum v5, 6 
ſapit, Deo irato ſuo relinguo. 31] By a fault of 

Since this was printed, I have glanced over the the prefs, inflead 
above-mentioned work, which was printed at Rouen - ehe, 2 
in the year 1642. It is intitled, Reſponſes à trois Let- ,,, of chis na- 
tres du Sieur de la Milletiere ſur ſes Moyens de Reunion tyre in Sarrav's 
en la Religion, Par Andre Rivet. . .. . avec la Letters. 
Defenſe dudit Sieur Rivet, contre les calumnies & ſuppo- 
fitions dudit Sieur de la Milletiere en ſon pretendu Catha- 
ligue Reform. Avec une Lettre d'un docte perſonnage de 
ce temps, ſur le meſme Traiae. There is a chapter here 
concerning the Hiftery, which Milletiere had given of the 
pretended falſe cenſure, aſcribed to the Sorbonne. Rivet de- 


clares, 
7D 
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one of his daughters was married to one Mr, Catelan Secretary to the Council, and that 
from this marriage there ſprung a daughter, who married the Count de Jonſac, I 
muſt by no means paſs in ſilence the work which he dedicated to the King of England [G]. 


(32) Rivet, Re- clares (32), that neither Chappellas, nor any body for 


ſponſes d trois 


him, had put that cenſure into his hands, nor pre- 


Lettres, Page 163. vailed upon him to publiſh it . . .. (33) The per- 


(33) Ibid. pag. 
164. 


(34) Ibid. pag. 
167. 


(35) Ibid. pag. 
168, 


(36) You will 


find an account 


of this book of 


Picherel's in Co- 


3 
ſon that gave him the copy in Holland had told him 
that Grotius ſent it. He leaves it to Chappellas to clear 
himſelf from what was objected againſt him; but he 
refutes two objections which Milletiere had made to 
prove the nullity of the Sorbonne's cenſure. ** (34) The 
«« firlt is, that it is not uſual for that Faculty to fing 
« in the air without any reaſonable application, and 
«© without ſpecifying the errors of the performance 
* which they cenſure. The ſecond, that it is not their 
« manner to ring the alarum-bell and cry out beware, 
« beware, againſt thoſe books which they cenſure, and to 
* conclude with Apeſtrophes to the Prelates and the 
% Church. . . ... (35) I am going to give you two 
« well known inſtances to the contrary of what he 
ſays, eſpecially when they condemn a book wrote 
by an author, who does not belong to their own 
«« communion. In the year 1611, upon the 22d of Au- 
«« guſt, they publiſhed their Cenſure againſt the book 
of the late Mr. du Pleſſis of happy memory, en- 
« titled The Myſtery of Iniquity, &c. In that Cenſure 
they do not ſpecify any particular errors, but fay in 
66 2 that it is their opinion, that the book, <which 
* bears that abominable title, ought ty be condemned, de- 
« tefled, and totally forbid to be read by the Chriſtian 
« feople, as a heretical, furious, ſeditious performance, 
contrary to Laws both divine and natural, and to the 
% evritings of the ancient Fathers, &c. And after- 
«© wards they add the cave, cave, in theſe terms, that 
„they warn all good people, and ſuch as are Realous 
«© for the defence of the Holy Church, c. of the dan- 
«« ger which might ariſe from the peruſal of ſuch a 
* book; that they beſeech and (obſerve this) moſt humbly 
« conjure the Prelates of the Catholic Church, and the 
« Civil Magiſtrates, &fc. to exert all the power of 
their endeavours bravely and effettually to ſtop. the 


« courſe of ſuch a dangerous and formidable miſchief. 


Here you ſee a cenſure conformable in both reſpects 
* to what the perſon cenſured by Chappellas's diligence 
«© flatly denies to be of the ſtyle of the Sorbonne. Will 
he tell us, that this cenſure, injurious to the author's 
perſon, and in which not one ſentence or maxim is 
% quoted from the book upon which it reflects, in order to 
* account for the name which denotes the cauſe of the cen- 
«« ſure, will be tell us, I ſay, that this cenſure did not 
«« proceed from the common judgment of that company ? But 
here is another cenſure without any ſpecifying of er- 
rors, or any reaſonable application. It was publiſhed in 
the year 1629, againſt the tracts of Peter Pickerel, 
«© who had died in the Popiſh Communion, in a ſmall 
„ Priory of the Abbey ot Eſſome. In this cenſure 
«« pronuunced on the firſt of September, without ſpe- 
«« cifying any inſtance of errors, they condemn Picterel's 
% book (36) as a wicked and abominable performance, in- 
« feated with the foul leproſy of Calviniſm, and noiſome 
* as the pit of bell; and they give orders that this 


lomies's Bibliotb ** cenſure be publiſhed with the cave, cave. Leſt the 
Chaijee, pag. 21, HM family of faith ſhould in ſuch a tempeſt of heretical 


22 of the 2d 
edition. 


« dodrine make ſhipwreck of their conſciences, and be 
« impoſed upon by . the reading of that deceitful book. 
This is alſo injurious to the name of the author, 
* who is there called deſertor & perduellis ; and theſe 
two cenſures were publiſhed, ſigned the Secretary of 
the Regiſter of the Sorbonne.” 

Rivet, at the end of this chapter, ſignifies that he 
had received the Cenſure printed at Paris with the Ex- 
tract of the Regiſters of the Faculty upon the form of pro- 
ceeding, with theſe wwords ſubjoined, Excerpta ex monu- 
mentis ptæfatæ facultatis, &c. ſigned Philip Bouvet, 
firſt Beadle and Scribe of the Faculty, the firſt of July 


37) Rivet, Re- 1642. He afterwards (37) makes ſome refledions upon 


pon ſes a trois 


Milletiere's new Sally in his ** Remonſtrance to the 


Lettres, page 177+ « Members of the Faculty of Divinity aſſembled in 


(38) Ibid. 


the Sorbonne, upon the 1ſt of Auguſt 1642, upon 
* the nullity of Chapellas's cenſure, &c. He ſays (38), 
„that act of cenſure had put Milletiere into a paſſion, 
and provoked him to do all that lay in his power 
* to revenge himſelf upon Chappellas, whom he ac- 
** cules of having that act himſelf, and publiſhed it 


MILTON 


« contrary to the intention of the College, by a mers 
«« ſurprize, not having declared to them for what rea- 
« ſons he demanded that act, or what uſe he defigned 
„ to make of it.” From this we learn two partica- 
lars. Firſt, that Chappellas, in order to refute Mille- 
tiere's ſlanders, publiſhed the ſeries of the proceedings 
of the Faculty. In the ſecond place, that Milletiere 
ſtill continued his clamours and chicaneries. This I 
thought worth taking notice of, as it ſerves to give the 
reader a notion of his prefumptuous, vain, obſtinate, 
ſhuffling temper. And I am perſuaded, that in gene- 
ral, the Extras that I have given from River's Let- 
ters, will appear curious and inſtructive. 

[CJ] 1 muſt by no means paſs in filence the work which 
he dedicated to the King of England.] I have given its 
title above, and though I have not read the book, I 
imagine that the character of the author, that eager- 
neſs to buſy himſelf in remarkable affairs, the love of 
pomp and ſhew, appear as much in that book, or 
more, than in any thing he has publiſhed. My con- 
jectures are grounded upon ſome paſſages in the reply 
which was made to his Epiſtle Dedicatory. That reply 
was wrote by an Engliſh Biſhop, who waited upon 
Charles II during his exile. It was printed at Geneva 
in the year 1655 in 8vo. The advertiſement to the 
reader contains among other things the following paſ- 
ſage. * Milletiere, having once paſſed this Rubicon, 
* becomes one of our molt cruel adverſaries, he has 
© haraſſed all the Proteſtant Miniſters, and by an in- 
* finite number of ſmall volumes, he fancied he had 
% drained this vaſt ocean of controverſies ; which has 
* tired ſo many ſtrong geniufes of one perſuaſion or 
„ another, The greateſt part of his works were ne- 
glected, and as he found few antagoniſts who cared 
„ to enter the liſts with him in ſuch a courſe, peo- 
ple were of opinion, that, ſatiated with the titles 
* of honour, which by the means of his great felf- 
«* ſufficiency he had procured from the liberality of his 
„Prince, he had devoted himſelf to a perpetual ſi- 
« lence : till Mr. Aubertin wrote a learned treatiſe up- 
on the Euchariſt according to the ſentiments of the 
© Fathers, which work ſent an alarm even to the heart 
„of the great city, and made Milletiere ſtart out of 
« his ſleep, and ſnatch up his pen in order to refute 
it in his way. But what has ſtill ſurprized all the 
people of ſenſe of both religions, is to fee, that he 
has forgot himſelf ſo far as to dedicate his book to 
„ the King of Great Britain, a Prince whom he knew 
„very well to be of a perſuaſion quite oppoſite to that 
„ which he eſtabliſhed in his book, and to whom he 
could not addreis things of that nature, without 
« drawing his juſt indignation upon himſelf, and fo- 
« menting the unjuſt ſuſpicions of his rebellious ſub- 
«« jedts, His Epiſtle Dedicatory is no other than a 
torrent of reproaches againſt the Church which he 
has abandoned, after having tore her entrails; than 
outrageous attacks on the memory of the deceaſed 
«« King of England, than flattering ſubornations to his 
4 ſucceſlor, and imaginary vidtories over thoſe whom 
„ neither he nor the leaders of his party durſt have 
looked in the face in a fair war, and all this precious 
« ſtuff, joined to the pretended refutation of Mr. Au- 
„ bertin, bears the ſpecious and dwelling title of The 
« Triumph of Truth for the peace ꝙ the Church. Tho' 
„the King of England, from the fitſt, gave this De- 
« dication a very bad reception, he had ſome inclina- 
„tion to follow the counſel of thoſe who adviſed him 
to deſpiſe it, without teſtifying - his diſpleaſure at it 
to the public; but conſidering afterwards that that 
attempt gave a handle to the inſults of his enemies, 
« he commanded a learned Biſhop, who was then 
about his perſon, to anſwer it, without taking any 
notice, but by the by, of that pompous book to 
« which it was prefixed.” There needs no more than 
this to enable any one to perceive that Milletiere wrote 
without judgment. All the world knew that the enemies 
of Charles I had accuſed him of being a favourer of Po- 
pery, and that nothing could be more apt to foment the 
averſion of the Engliſh Republicans to the family of 
that Prince, than to think that he was not a Proteſtant ; 
and yet here is a writer who has the impudence to 

4 dedicate 
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(a) Defenſ. 2. pro 
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pa? 50 & e. 
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30) Reſponſe 2 
PF Epiſtre dedica- 
toire de la Mille- 
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(41) Ibid. pag · 
163. 


42) See remark 
E] of the arti- 
cle ABULPHA- 
RAGIUS. 


(43) Whom I 
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remark [A] of 
the article 
KNOT. 


(44) Reponſe a la 
Miletiere, pag, 
165. 

(45) Compare 
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Caramucl fays, 
as quoted by 
Nicolle in his 
Unite de PEgliſe, 
pag. 71. 
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MILTON (JOHN) the famous Apologiſt for the beheading of King Charles I of 


England, was born at London in the year 1608 [A]. He informs us himſelf (a), that 
et, 11.7 Can after having ſtudied the Languages, and a little 


dedicate a book to Charles II, in which he ſuppoſes 
that Charles I died an inviſible member of the Romiſh 
Church (39). Phe author of the Reply makes him a 
very moderate remonſtrance upon this. A great 
„% many, ſays he (40), and thoſe the people of the 
greateſt prudence, are of opinion, that you have 
« been very indiſcreet in publiſhing a treatiſe of ſuch 
a nature as yours is, under the protection of his 
« Majeſty, without his leave, and againſt his con- 
« ſcience. Is it poſſible you could be ignorant, that it 
« was owing to ſuch inſinuations as yours, and to re 
« ports ſpread abroad without any foundation, con- 
« cerning a deſign, which they ſaid the late King his 
« father had, to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
% Romiſh Church, that he loſt the affections of great 
* numbers of his ſubjects? And if you knew this, how 
comes it that you dare tread the ſame ſteps, to de- 
«« prive his ſon of the hopes of ever recovering them?“ 
The Reply which he makes him in another place 1s 
ſomewhat more warm (41). ** You have indeed the 
© aſſurance to affirm, that this Prince died an inwi/ible 
* but a true member of your Church, as it is dittin- 
«« guiſhed from the reſt of the Chriſtian world; this is 
** an old piece of pious fraud (42), one of the politics 
«© which yov made uſe of, to acquire ſome credit to 
«« your religion, by whatever means you can think of, 
« fair or foul. But it is quite contrary to the conſeſſi- 
« on which he made at his death, contrary to the poſi- 
te tive knowledge of thoſe who were preſent at the mur- 
«« der of that pious Monarch; and all this is founded, 
J imagine, upon the wain preſumption, that no Church 
« but yours was capable if producing ſuch a ſon.” It is 
obſervable, that our author oppoſes to this maxim a 
very remarkable tenet, which the Biſhop of Chalce- 
don (43) maintained in two treatiſes, which is, that 
*« if they who live in the Communion of the Proteſtant 
Church, endeavour to underfland the true religion, 
« and cannot attain to that knowledge becauſe of their 
« want of capacity, but who embrace it implicitly by 
« preparing their hearts to receive it, and are ready to 
«© receive it when it ſhall pleaſe God to reveal it to them, 
« (as is the duty of every good Chriſtian,) uch are in 
«© no danger of wanting either a Church, or Faith, or 
« Sakvation (44).” Here is a maxim (45) which 
might furniſh reflections enough for a ſupplement to 
the Philoſophical Commentary upon theſe words Compel 
them to come in. But this by the by. 

If Milletiere had not been engaged for upwards of 
twenty or thirty years in affairs of controverſy, what 
his antagoniſt charges him with in the following pal- 
ſage would juſtly be reckoned a much greater piece of 
aſſurance than the firſt. ** You take in hand, fays he, 
* to enquire, or rather to determine, why the hand of 
% God, and that of the Parliament has lain heavy upon 
the late King, and his ſon; and particularly why 
* that of God, becauſe, ſay you, he had afſumed the 
* title of Head of the Church of God ; who by that pu- 
«« niſhment deſigned to ſhew other ſebiſmatical Princes, 
with what ſeverity he can windicate his glory in the 
injury done to the unity and authority of his Church: 
and that of the Parliament, becauſe that Prince would 
« mot conſent to the aboliſhing of Epiſeopacy, and the 
*© ſuppreſſion of the Liturgy, and the ceremonies of the 
«© Church of England (46).” In the mean time I am 
of opinion, that this piece of raſhneſs is more excuſable 
than the other, in a perſon who had ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed to religious diſputes; for it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for ſuch a man to avoid contracting the habit of 
imputing the proſperity of the Orthodox to their zeal 
for the Faith, and the misfortunes of heretics to their 
falſe religion. It is quite needleſs to take notice how 
low, mean, and vulgar ſuch notions are, and at the 
ſame time how capable of falſe ornaments of Rheto- 
ic, which give an emphaſis and pomp to them. 
It is more worth our while to obſerve the modeſty of 
the Engliſh Prelate, who replied to Milletiere: “ In 
applying theſe particular misfortunes according to 
„ your own ill-grounded fancy, what a precipice 
* have you prepared for the raſhneſs aud liberty of 
other people? Who, if they pleaſe, as you have. 
* done, to aſſume the licence of judging of the mis- 


hiloſophy at the place of his birth, he 
was 


&« fortunes of ſome other Princes, may with as good 
«*« reaſon ſay, that God afflicts them becauſe they re- 
* fuſe to become Proteſtants, as you ptonounce of the 
late King, that God puniſhed him becauſe he would 
not be a Papiſt (47).” This makes the concluſion 
of the Prelate's anſwer, to this part of the indiſcreet 
and raſh reflections of our Milletiere. There are ſeve- 
ral other judicious reflections contained in that Reply, 
which I ſhall not quote. It is enough for my pur- 
poſe to have taken notice of that which is the moſt 
proper to diſabuſe all ſuch people as think reaſonably ; 
for in order thoroughly to diſcover the falſhood of that 
wicked Common-place (48), there needs no more but 
to obſerve, that all the different ſets make uſe of it, 
and, if I may uſe the phraſe, that it is a ſaddle which 
hts every horſe. Add, beſides this imperſection in it, 
that it turns the tables upon thoſe who make uſe of it 
with the greateſt aſſurance. Milletiere felt this. The 
author of the Reply to his Epiſtle Dedicatory, gives it 
him in the following words (49). In the mean time, 
« while we wait for a proof of what you advance, al- 
low me to obſerve, that neither the great readineſs 
* which Queen Mary (50) ſhewed in tne Roman Ca- 
„ tholic Religion; nor the change which Henry IV 

made into the ſame religion, could exempt them 
from a cruel and a bloody fate. What colour there- 
fore of reaſon have you to impute the misfortunes 
which the King has ſuffered to the errors of his re- 
« ligion? I refer it to yourſelf.” 

But nothing more clearly ſhews Milletiere's vanity, 
and his unbounded paſſion to make a figure, than the me- 
thod which he propoſed to the King of England to re. 
cover his dominions. If you believe him, his tongue was 
ſufficient to bring about that great event; he affirmed. 
on the one hand, that that Monarch would be re-etta- 
bliſhed in his Kingdom, provided he turned Roman Ca- 
tholic (51); and on the other, he ſaid, that if that 
Prince would be preſent at a diſpute between two Ro- 
man Catholic Doctors, and the Miniſters of Charenton, 
his converſion would appear ſoon afterwards. This 
was faying in terms plain enough, that if it came to 
ſuch a diſpute, he would be one of the principal cham- 
pions of the Romiſh party, and conſequent'y the chief 
cauſe of a triumph, which would have admirable ef- 
fects. Let us conſider his chimera's a little, accord- 
ing to all the gradations to which the Engliſh 
author has reduced them. But now we are 
come to the moſt plauſible part of your whole 
„ Epiſtle; I mean that ridiculous propoſal which 
you make of the conference, by the authority of your 
Monarch, and at the regueſl of our King, before the 
« Archbilhop of Paris and his coadjutor, betwixt the Ro- 
% man Catholic Doctors, and the Miniſters of the Church 
of that great city, of Whoſe zeal and capacity you 
«« jultly give an ample teſtimony. But you proceed 
« {till further, for you ſuppoſe, thar theſe Miniſters 
«* wilt either accept the challenge, or by turning their 
« backs\betray the weakneſs, of their cauſe: and you con- 
„ clude with an affurance not to be imagined, at 
« thoſe ſame Miniſters all there be convicted of the 
« falſeneſs of their religion; and that their converſion, 
% or at leaſt conviction, will give the King of Great 
« Britain ample occaſion to embrace the Romiſh Commu- 
© nion, and that his converſion will bring back all the 
« Proteſiants who have any remains of conſcience, to 
* the Pale of the Church, and their allegiance to the 
« Holy See. Allow me to abridge theſe notable conle- 
« quences a little, If the King of Great Britain de- 
« fires a ſolemn conference, the King of France will 
order one; if he orders it, the Miniſters will accept 

of it ; if they accept of it, they are ſure to be 
« worſted ; if they are worlted, the King of England 
will change his religion ; if he change his religion, 
«+ all the Proteſtants will do the lame (52).” One may 
eaſily imagine that the Reply, from which I have 
quoted this paſſage, contains a ſtrong refutation of 
thoſe illufions, and that it did not colt the Engliſh Pre- 
late much pains to confute them. 

[4] He was born at London in the year 1608.] We 
learn this by the inſcription below a cut of him in one 
of his bool:s (1) ; for it informs us that in the year * 1 
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(47) Reprnſe 2 


a Milletiere, 


bag 45, 46. 


(48! See what 

as been faid in 
remark [0] of 
the articie of 
MAHOMET 
II; and in the 
Critique Gerfrale 
de Here du 
Calviniſme, Let- 
ter 19 NUM. 3. 
pag- 351 of the 
3d edition, upon 
what Maimbourg 
had obſerved con- 
cerning the 
Prince of Conde's 
being killed at 
J-rnac, 


(49 Reporſe à 
4 Milleticre, page 
, I 67 . « 


(50) Of Scot- 
land, the mother 
of James I, and 
err <mother of 
Charles I. 


(51) Reponſe d 
la Milletiere, 
bag · 150. 


(52) Ibid. page 
132, 133. 


So a x ſacts re- 
lating to the fize 


and appearance of 
Milton, 
(1) It is his Logic» 
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VII 


was ſent to Cambridge, where he purſued his ſtudies for ſeven years, at the end of which 


he returned to his father [B], who at that time lived in the country, 
ſpent five years there in reading the beſt Greek and Latin authors, 


That after having 
he went upon his 


travels through France and Italy, upon which he beſtowed above three years. That 
upon his return, finding England embroiled in the diſorders of the civil war, he reſolved 
to live retired among his books, and leave the event of thoſe troubles to Providence. 
That as the authority of the Biſhops was become weak, and every one ſpoke againſt 
them, he conceived hopes that that great commencement of liberty might be ſo managed 
as at laſt to deliver mankind from the yoke of ſlavery. That he thought himſelf obliged 
to contribute what lay in his power to that end. That to this purpoſe he wrote two books 
upon the means of reforming the Church of England; and afterwards two more againſt 
two Biſhops who had wrote in favour of Epiſcopacy. That after he had ſeen an end of 
this diſpute, he conſidered that beſides the eccleſiaſtical liberty, in defence of which he 
and ſo many others had ſucceſsfully engaged, there were two other kinds of liberty, viz, 


the domeſtic and civil, which were not leſs important. 


That he employed his pen in 


cauſe of domeſtic liberty, while the Magiſtrates zealouſly aſſerted civil liberty. That 
having conſidered that domeſtic liberty comprehended three things, marriage, the educa- 
tion of children, and a right to philoſophize without reſtraint, he wrote upon the ſubject 


$ 


he was 63 years old. He had marked his age in 

ſomewhat a vague manner in his ſecond Apology,which 

he wrote in the year 1653 or 1654, contenting him- 

(2) Ruadragena- ſelf with telling us that he was paſt forty (2). It will 
yrs major. Mu- not be impertinent to take notice for what reaſon it was 
— 3 ** that he informed the publick of that circumſtance, 
ſts fince it will give us an opportunity of ſhewing 
ſome miſtakes. They had reproached him that 

he was but a dwarf of a man, that he was no- 

thing but ſkin and bone; and this was a correQtive 

added to the application which had been made of this 

(3) Ruamquam line of Virgil to him, Monſftrum horrendum, informe, in- 
nec ingens, quo gens, cui lumen ademptum (3). He replied (4), that he 
nibil eft exilius, did not believe any one ever thought him ugly; that 
2 . be was rather of midling than of low ſtature ; that be 
Dedicat. Clamer, ſtill felt the ſame courage and vigour as formerly, when 
Regii Sang. with ſword in hand he thought himſelf a match for 
ple that were much more robult than himſelf ; that 

(4) Milton, De- bis face, far from being pale, thin, and wrinkled, did 
fenſ. 2. pag 30. him a good deal of honour, ſince at the wrong fide of 
forty he ſeemed to be almoſt ten years younger than he 

was ; that he appealed for the truth of all this, to an 

infinite number of people who knew him by ſight, 

and who would juſtly ridicule him if he did not ſpeak 

the truth. As for his blindneſs he owned that charge, 

but at the ſame time he did not omit to take notice, 

that there was not the leaſt apparent defe& about his 

eyes. No one can doubt after this but Morus and Sal- 

maſius were impoſed upon, with regard to the ſize and 

appearance of Milton: I ſay Salmaſius; becauſe this 

author has even told us in his reply, that he had been 

informed that his antagoniſt was of the fize of a dwarf, 

(5) Salmaſ. Re- Kc. Relatum quippe oft mihi ab illis qui viderunt, efſe 
ſponſ. ad Milt, ftatura pumilionem (5). Ab ea laborioſa & anxia longa- 
pag- 3+ gue meditatione languorem etiam videtur contraxiſſe deli- 
(6) Ibid. pag. 15, ca] illud & infirmum corpuſeulum tuum (6). i. e. 
16. „] have been told by thoſe who have ſeen you that 
« youare a mere dwarf. That delicate infirm little 
«© body of yours ſeems to have contracted a languid 
*« ſtate from that long, laborious, anxious application 
„„to thinking (6).” Mr. Morus did not enter into 
any diſpute about the perſon of his Antagoniſt : he 
only proteſted (7), that he had never meant to reproach 
him with his blindneſs, ſince he knew nothing about 
it except from Milton's reply, and that if he had ſaid 
any thing that ſeemed to relate to blindneſs, he had 
meant only that of the ſoul. By this he confeſſes 
himſelf the author of the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the 
Clamor regii ſanguinis : now ſince in that Epiſtle he 
had ſaid that Milton was the moſt hideous creature and 
the mereſt ſkeleton that ever was ſeen, I believe it 
would have puzzled him greatly, to have reconciled his 
Epiſtle dedicatory to that paſſage in his reply, where 


(7) Fid. Publ. 
Page 31. 


(3) By Milton's 


reply to t he ſays he took Milton to be a handſome man, eſpe- 
23 pos · cially after having ſeen fo delicate a print of him be- 
ther thay: — fore his poems. An deformitatem tibi vitio verterem, 


the Poems which 9#i bellum etiam credidi maxime, peſguam tuis prefixam 
were publiſhed in poematibus (8) comptulam iconem illam vidi? Salmaſius 
the year 1645 ; ſeems to glory in his having been the cauſe that Mil- 


_—_— ee ton had loſt his beauty and his ſight, in writing his 


with bis Engra- reply to the Apology of way Charles: and ſo far is 
yer. he from reproaching him with any natural deformity, 
that he maliciouſly regrets his having loſt that beauty, 


forma decus. 


of 


for which he had been ſo much admired during his 
flay in Italy. Inde etiam fortaſſe. cerebrum tibi nimis 
inquies in oculis deſtillaverat, eoſque affiixerat. Malo 
iflo magnam purtem tuæ pulcritudinis deperiiſſe, pro eo 
ac debeo doleo. Nam in oculis maxime wiget ac valet 
Quid Itali nunc dicerent, fi te viderent cum 
ita feeda lippitudine ? Non haberent amplius quod in te 
laudarent. Non ergo miror fi Salmafium iſtum odiſti, prop- 
ter quem tantum tibi laboris & oneris impoſutum et, unde 
eegritudo tibi corporis & mentis hæc occidit : & preterea 


detri mentum tantum priſtini decoris paſſus es (9). Ile jam (9) Salmaſ. He- 


lippulus vel cæculus potius, olim bellulus puſis (10). 
expreſſes himſelf more plainly in another place. Tr 
quem olim Itali pro feemina t, cuiguam audeas, 
quod parum wir fit, objicere (11) J know not what 
anſwer Milton made to this laſt ſlander, when he 
had an opportunity to take notice to his friends of 
Salmaſius's poithumous Reply ; but I have heard 
that when he was toid that his antagoniſt boaſted of ha- 
ving made him loſe his eyes; he anſwered, bat I have 
made bim loſe his life. This ſtory is very probable, 
ſince we find the foundation ef it in the works of 
theſe two authors, as you ſhall ſee from the follow- 
ing words of Milton. Sunt, qui nos etiam necis ejus (Sal- 
maſii) reos faciunt, illoſque noſt ros nimis acriter firictos 
aculeos, quos dum repugnando altius fibi infixit, dum quod 
pre manibus habebat opus vidit ſpiſſius procedere, tempus 
reſponſionis abiifſe, operisgratiam periiſſe, recordatione a- 
miſſe fame, exiſiimationis, Principum denique favoris, 
ob rem regiam male defenſam erga ſe imminuti, trienali 
tandem maſlitia & animi magis ægritudine guam wmorbo 


confectum obiiſſe (12). 


He Jponſ. ad Mit. 


pag. 15, 16, 
(10) Idem, ibid. 
pag- 19. 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
23 


i. e. * There are ſome who (12) Milton, De- 


even lay his (Sa/mafius's) death upon me, and the „en 2+ pag. 11. 


too great keenneſs of my ſting, which while he fix- 
ed deeper in his fleſh by ſtriking again, while he 
found that his propoſed work proceeded heavily, 
* that he had loſt the ſeaſon of making a reply, that 


the beauty of his work was by that means deſtroy- 


ed, that he had loſt his fame, his reputation, and 


that from his having ſo ill defended the royal cauſe 
he was become leſs the favourite of Princes than 
«+ before, that for theſe reaſons, after a three years me- 
*« lancholy, he died rather of diſcontent and uneaſineſs 
* of mind than of any bodily ailment.” 

[B] He wwas ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


from whence be returned te his father.) The author 


of the Clamor regii ſanguinis advances upon a hear- 


lay (13), that Milton was expelled the Univerſity of (14) Ain bon 
Cambridge for ſome miſdemeanours, upon which he men C 


left his country, and retired into Italy. Milton denies 
all this, and gives us another account, which is very much 


gienſi Academia 
ob flagitia pul- 


um, dedecus 


to his own advantage. Now as neither Morus in his Re- parriam fug'/*, 


ply to the book which contains this account, nor Salmaſi- 
us in his Reply which contains a great many defamatory 
ſtories againſt Milton, have made the leaſt mention of 
their ignominious retreat from Cambridge with which 
he had been reproached, we have reaſon to believe that 
it is a fable; for it is neceſlary to proceſſes of this kind, 
that they be built upon ſome principles which cannot 
be denied, and which make a genuine preſcription : 
and what principles are there which better deſerve to be 
Re in this rank, than to ſee a man, who is publick- 
y accuſed of crimes which are eaſily proved, deny 

4 them 


& in Italian 
commigraſſe. Pat · 
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of divorces [C], and ſhewed that the Goſpel had not made any alterations in the Jewiſh 
Laws in this point; and that it would be to no purpoſe to cry liberty in public afſem- 
blies, if at home we were ſlaves to the inferior ſex. That afterwards he wrote upon the 
education of children, and laſt of all upon the liberty of the preſs, in order to prevent 
a few people, who had no abilities for the taſk, and were almoſt always reſolved to ſup- 


preſs every thing that was not wrote to the 
to what ought or ought not to be printed, 


Charles I, he wrote upon the general theſis of the right of the 


pular taſte, from determining abſolutely as 
hat after the ſentence of death was paſt upon 


ple againſt tyrants [D]. 


and made a collection of the ſentiments of a great number of grave Divines 4 that 
h 


ſubject, to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as ſaid that the doctrine of the Proteſtant 


urches 


was contrary to what had Jately paſſed at London. That after this, while he was buſied 
in writing the Hiſtory of his own Country [E], the Council of State, which was juſt 
eſtabliſhed by the authority of Parliament, wanted to make uſe of his pen, and ordered 
him to refute the Icon Regia, which went under the name of the dead King. That he in- 
(5)1 have the titled his confutation of that book Iconoclaſtes (b), That after this, having been pitched 


French verſion 
of this book 

tranſlated from 
the 2d Engliſh 
edition, printed 


upon to refute a work, which Salmaſius had publiſhed againſt the Parliament of England, 
he engaged in that taſk, though he had almoſt loſt one of his eyes already (c), and the 
Phyſicians had foretold him that he would certainly loſe the other if he engaged in it (d). {4 See remark 


1 London in the Thy is the account, which he gives us of himſelf: I muſt add here to it, that he became 


year 1552+ 


(e] Defenſ. 2, 
c. 


blind in effect about that time, and that his anſwer to Salmaſius made him be ſpoken of 
by all the world (e) 7 Some time afterwards he replied to a book intitled, Regii (e) Defenſe 2, 


ſanguinis clamor ad cœlum, which he fathered upon Mr. Morus, though it was wrote by 
? 


them publickly, while thoſe upon the adverſe party 
dare not maintain the accuſation ? Whatever ſubterfuge 
one may find in the ſubtleties of Metaphyſicks, to de- 
fend one's ſelf againſt this proof of falſhood, it muſt 
de owned that morally ſpeaking it is a convincing one: 
ſince therefore Milton has ſuch a proof in his tavour, 
we may reckon the account of his pretended extruſion 
from the univerſity of Cambridge, among the lies which 
have been ſpread concerning him. 
[C] He wrote upon the ſubjeft of Divorces.) We ſee 
by his 16th letter, wrote in the year 1654, that Ait- 
zema deſigned to have this work of Milton tranſlated 
into Flemiſh,and that the author would rather have choſe 
a Latin tranſlation, having found by experience that 
the people receive all uncommon opinions unfavourably. 
He informs us there that he had wrote three treatiſes 
10 Printed at upon this ſubject; the firſt (14) under the title of The 
London in the doctrine and diſcipline of Divorces ; the ſecond (15) en- 
year 1644+ titled Tetrachordon, in which he wn 5 the = prin- 
16) Pri cipal paſſages of Scripture relating to this ſubje& ; the 
— peg third 16 do the kite of Caliber, in which he 
year 1645. refutes a ſmatterer in learning. Milton had been re- 
(16) Printed in Proached (17) with having treated the doctrine of Jeſus 
the year 1645, Chriſt upon divorce as diabolical, ſuch as it is explain- 

ed by the Fathers, by the Divines ancient and modern, 
(19) In a preface and by all the Univerſity. and Churches in England, 
of George Crant- Holland, and France; and that as for his own part, 
rus, Doftor of be is of opinion that divorces ought to be permitted, 
fed tak he even where there was no other foundation for them 
Mikon, — than a diſagreement of humours. He replies only 
at the Hague in theſe two things (18) : firſt, that the meaning put up- 


the year 1654+ on the words of the Goſpel by the common fort of 
* % Clam. Annotators, to make them ſignify, that after a divorce 
eg. Fang. p. 8. 


made in caſe of neceſſity it is not lawful to enter upon 
(18) Defenſeo pro ® ſecond marriage, might very well be reckoned a 
Je, pag. 40. edit, diabolical doctrine; ſecondly, that it is not true that 
London 1655, in all the fathers, the Divines ancient and modern, all 
Err the Univerſities, &c. were agreed upon the ſubject of 
divorces; that he had ſhewed in his Terracherdon that 
his doctrine was the ſame with that of ſome of the fa- 
thers, and of Bucer, Fagius, Peter Martyr, and Eraſ- 
mus. See his ſecond Apology, page 58. It is obſer- 
vable that Milton, who has been ſo particular upon 
(19) Salma, ſeveral incidents of his life, has told us nothing at all 
Rep, ad Milton, concerning his marriage. However Salmaſius had been 
dat. 253: See 4% told, that he had not only been married; but that he 
lad alſo put away his wife becauſe of her ill. nature. 
Uxorem ſuam pf annum a nuptiis dicitur res ſuas fibi 
habere julſiſſe ob graves tantum mores (19). In another 
(21) See the place '4 ſuſpects that jealouſy, or even cuckoldom had 
%velles dela à hand in provoking him to take that ſtep. Si Eunu- 
Republigne des chi omnes fuiſſent, qui domum tuam frequentabant, uxorem 
16, for April fertaſſe non repudiaſſes (20). It would ſeem therefore 
that Milton was not fo diſintereſted an advocate for di- 
(22) See remark vorces and polygamy as Lyſerus was (21) ; but that he 
[L]. was prompted by his own perſonal intereſt (22). 


20) Ibid. pag. 
y id. pag 
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Vol. VII. 


Peter 


[D] He vrote upon the general Theſis of the right of 
the people againf tyrants.) This in all appearance is 
the book which he mentions in his ſecond apology (23), (23) Pag. 107. 
in the following terms: 14 fuſius dicui in eo libro gui 
mſtro idiomate Tenor five tenura Regum & Magiſtra- 
tuum inſcriptus eft. . . . . Illic ex Luthero, Zuinglio, 
Calvino, Bucero, Martyre, Paræo, citantur ipſa ver- 
batim loca, ex ill denigue Knoxo quem unum me Scotum 
ais innuere, quemque hac in re reformatos omnes præ- 
ſertim Gallos illa ætate condemnaſſe. Atqui ille contra, 
quod ibi narratur, ſe illam doctrinam nominatim a Cal. 
vino, ſummiſque aliis ea tempeſtate Theologis, quibuſcum 
familiariter conſueverat, haufiſſe aſir mat. i. e. I 
have ſhewed this more at large in my book entitled, 
* The Tenour of Kings and Magiſtrates. There 
4 I quoted paſſages verbatim from Luther, Zwinglius, 
Calvin, Bucer, Martyr, Pareus, and in ſhort from 
* Knox, whom you ſay I only own for a Scotchman, 
and whom all the Reformed of that age eſpecially 
„ the French condemned in that article. But on the 
© contrary, he, as is obſerved there, affirmed that be 
*« learnt that doctrine from Calvin and other great Di- 
« wines of that age, with whom he lived in an inti- 
„ mate friend/pip.” As to the accuſation, which the 
author of the Clamor regii Sanguinis brings againſt Mil- | 
ton (24) of having wrote to thoſe on the fide of the (24) Pag 9+ 
Parliament, to derermine them to a thing upon which 
they remained in ſuſpenſe, I mean to the execution of 
the King, Milton detends himſelf upon the negative, 
and pretends that he had not canvaſſed thoſe queſtions, 
till after the King's death. 
[E] While he was bufied in writing the hiſtory of his 
own country.) According to Salmaſius (25) he was a (25) Reſpy page 
petty School-maſter, and taught Latin at London: La- I, 3, 14. 
di trivialis magiſter Londineſis; ludimagiſter in ſchola 
triviali Londinenſi, de pedaneo magiſtro Secretarius Par- 
lamenti rebellis faftus. But as the author of the Cia- 
mor regii Sanguinis, which contains a ſhort account of 
his adventures, ſays nothing of his having engaged in 
any ſuch buſineſs, and beſides as it is probable that he 0 
would not have ventured to have given us ſuch a par- 
ticular hiſtory of the different conditions and occupations 
of life which he paſt through, without ſaying ſome- 
thing of this, if it had been true ; it would ſeem that 
Salmaſius had been Ho 4 ſpies. After all we 
ought not to depend upon theſe appearances: for we 
ſhall ſee afterwards (26) that — ſome ſounda- (26) In remark 
tion for what he ſaid. | LX. 
[F] His anſwer to Salmaſfius made him be ſpoken 
by all the world.) I believe all the proſe- wor which 
Milton had publiſhed, before his reply to Salmaſius, 
were in Engliſh, It appears however by this confu- 
tation, that he was a great maſter of the Latin tongue ; 
it 1s not to 'be denied that this ſtyle is very flowing, 
lively, and florid, and that he has with — 
dreſs and maſtery defended the cauſe of Rebels; but 
5 without 
7 E 
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Peter du Moulin the ſon. As Morus was horribly traduced in that Reply, he would not 
let it paſs unanſwered ; but Milton wrote a ſecond Reply as bloody as the firſt, He 
lived very eaſy under Cromwell's uſurpation; and by a very extraordinary piece of good 


fortune, he was not diſturbed nor called to 


account after the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


He was allowed to live in tranquillity in his own houſe, though never had writer ſpoke 
with more inſolence againſt crowned heads, than he had againſt Charles I, and his exiled 


family. 


His impunity was not owing to the lenity of Charles II, but to his being in- 


cluded in the general amneſty. Some of his Latin letters, and ſome harangues of his 
which he had recited when he was a ſcholar, were printed at London in the year 


Y They were 


reprinted at 


1674. The Latin Letters which were printed in the year 1676(f), and had been wrote 


Leiofic in the by the Engliſh uſurpers to different Princes, are of his writing. He was a lover of 


year 1690, 


Poetry [G], and there are ſeveral of his Poems, both in Latin and Engliſh, which were 


publiſhed either during his lite, or after his death. Patin has put off a great number 


of fallities [ II]. 


without pretending here to pronounce upon this ſubject, 

1 believe I may ſay that his manner of managing that 

important point was very faulty for want of gravity. 

I do not ſpeak of his keen railleries upon Salmaſius; for 

theſe inſtead of diſparaging his work, would have 

proved very effectual in drawing the lavghers to his 

fide ; but we ſee him every moment playing the droll 

and the buffoon. This fault is yet more conſpicuous 

in his two replies to Mr. Morus. They are full of 

points, and extravagant pleaſantries : there the author's 

character appears quite naked; he was one of thoſe 

ſatyrical geniuſes, who indeed take a great deal of 

pleaſure in collecting all the reports which are ſpread 

to people's diſadvantage, and in making a mar.'s ene- 

mies write all the flanders they have ever heard of 

him; but who take ſtil! much more pleaſure in inſert- 

ing thoſe ſlanders in the firſt libel which they publiſh 

againſt him. His reply to Salmaſius was burnt at 

(27) Defenſ. 2, Paris and Thoulouſe by the hand of the Hangman (27) ; 
Pag- 93+ which only ſerved to make it more univerſally read. 
It was not the Parliament of Paris, as the author of 
the Regii Sanguinis clamor, &c. aflures us, which con- 
demned that work to the flames, but the Lieutenant 
of the Police. Milton did not let his antagoniſt paſs 
with this miſtake (28). He valued himſelf much upon 
this, that Queen Chriſtina, as he pretends, ſet ſo high 
an elteem upon that book, that ſhe even received Sal- 
(29) 1bid, pag. 8, maſius, who was then at her Court (29), with con- 
52, 96. tempt. It is certain that this performance was read 
with great eagerneſs, as Mr. Ziegler, who elſewhere 

ſpeaks of it with great contempt, tells us in the Pre- 

face to his Exercitationes ad Regicidium Anglorum. "The 

anomymous author of an Apology, pro rege & populo 

Anglicano contra Fohannis Polypragmatici (alias Miltoni 

Angli ) defenſionem defiruttivam regis & populi Angli- 

(40) The edition cant (30), complains paſſionately of the unequal fortune 
which I have by of Salmaſius and Milton. One could not, fays he, 
but with the utmoſt difficulty procure one edition of 
Salmaſius's ; whereas Milton's had been printed ſeveral 
times. Quod or natiſſi mus Salmaſius ad tuendum jus & 
honorem Caroli Britanniæ Monarche, Sceleratorum ma- 
nibus interfedi, prudenter ſcripſerat, und tantum im- 
preſſione, idque magna cum difficultate, in lucem erupit : 
tanto odio hiſce ultimis temporibus, veritatem mundus per- 
ſequitur. Sed quod ſceleſtiſimus Miltonus, ad lacerandam 
famam Regis defuncti, & ſubvertendum in Subditos do- 
minium hareditarium, invidiose elabarawit, illius tot ſunt 
 exemplaria, ut neſcio cui lectorem remitterem, fic menda- 
ciorum & convitiorum amore flagrant homines ; volumine 

in decimo ſexto perditifſimi pretii, uſus ſum (31). 

[] He was a lover of poetry.) Aſter Salmaſius has 
faid (32) that ſome who were thorougly acquainted with 
(32) Reſpenſ. page Milton maintained very ſeriouſly, that he did not know 
4: 5+ the Latin language, and that he was not capable of 
writing Latin, he adds, that for his own part he was of 

a quite different opinion, and that as Milton was a 

Poet, he might very well be an orator. Upon this he 

tails a ridiculing his Poems: he ſays, that he has treſ- 

paſſed againſt the rules of Proſody in them, which 

be proves by examples; and concludes chat even tho 

the author had not marked at what age he wrote 

them, one might have diſcovered that they were the 

rſormances of a Scholar. But Milton, continues 

| #9 is an{werable for the faults of his youth, fince he 

publiſied thoſe productions a few years ago at Lon- 

don. By Milton's ſecond letter it appears that he pub- 

ſhed ſome Latin poems in the year 1628, and by 


(28) Ibid. 


me is that in 
1200+ 


(ar) In Monito 
ad Lefiorem, 


Since 


the 10th, which is dated April the 21ſt 1647, that he 
had ſome time ago publiſhed a collection of Engliſh and 
Lat en poems. That collection was printed in the year 
1645. If one was to ue Salmaſius with rigour, this 
wou d not appear to come from one, who was diſa- 
buied of the falſe reports which he had heard con- 
cerning Milton. He ſays that it was the opinion of 
a great many, that it was not Miitpn who wrote the 
apology for the people of England, and that he had 
dong no more than ſet his name to a Book wrote by 
a maſter of a French ſchool, who taught children at 
London. Fam & multi negant illum auttorem debere 
agnoſcere niſi ſals titulo, conſcriptam enim efje a ludi-ma- 
giſtro quodam Gallo de trivis gui Londini pueros nihil ſa- 
pere docet (33). 
am willing to relate, that authors may learn not to 
give credit to flinders, with which people fill their 
heads againſt their Antagoniſts, By theſe means ſuch 
people think to make their Court to them, and fo are 
the cauſe of their publiſhing a thouſand idle ſtories. 
I do not reckon in this claſs of ſtories the 40co livres 
a year wi.ich Milton received for writing for the Par- 


Theſe were all mere fables, which I (33) Salwaki, 
Rejponſ. pag. 4. 


lament, if we may believe Salmaſius (34) ; for it is (34) Ibid. page 
very probable that Cromwel rewarded him amply. Ag 16. 


for what remains, Milton has wrote two poems in 
blank verſe ; the one upon the temptation of Eve, the 
other upon the temptation of Jeſus Chriſt. Ihe firſt 
is entitled Paradiſe loft, the ſecond Paradiſe regained. 
The firſt is reckoned one of the moſt beautiful poeti- 
cal performances, which has appeared in the Engliſh 
language. The famous Dryden has formed a dra- 
matick piece out of it, which was received with great 
applauſe. The other poem comes far ſhort of it ; 
which made ſome wags ſay that Milton is found in 
Paradiſe Loft, but not in Paradiſe Regained. Theſe 
poems were tranſlated into Latin and publiſhed in the 
year 1690 by William Hog a Scotchman, 

'The ſame Dryden, admiring the poem of Paradiſe 
loſt, pronounces that Greece, Italy, and England have 

roduced three poets in three different ages; Homer, 

irgil and Milton: that the firſt excelled in ſublimity 
of thought 3 the ſecond in majeſty; and that nature 
not being able to go any further, formed the third by 
uniting the perſections of the two others. I his is the 
ſubject of an epigram of Mr. Dryden's (35), which 
'Toland has inſerted in page 129. of Milton's life. 

[ H]Patin has put off a great number of falfities.) * Mr. 
© la Motte le Vayer, who is lately gone from hence, 
brought me one of his books which was lately pub- 
*« liſhed, and told me that Milton's book againſt 
* the deceaſed King of England was burnt by the 
hand of the common Hangman; that Milton is 
*« impriſoned ; that he will very probably be hang- 
ed; that Milton had wrote that book only in Eng- 
« liſh ; and that one Peter de Moulin, the ſon of Peter 
„% Miniſter at Sedan, who had tranſlated it into ele- 
«« gant Latin, is in danger of his life for it (36).“ 
Conſider from what hands Patin had theſe news. It 
was not from a common News-monger ; it was from 
the Dauphine's ** the French Cato, a very 
learned man; he believed ſincerely that du Mou- 
lin's life was in danger for having tranſlated Milton's 
book into Latin ; but in the mean time this du Moulin 
was one of the confeſſors of the royal party: he wrote 
againſt the Rebels, and his fidelity was quickly re- 
warded by Charles the ſecond. 


(35) It is ia 
Engliſh, 


(36) Patin, Lett, 


1857. tom. 2 page 
136. It is daicd 
July 13, 1660. 
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Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, the Life of Milton wrote in Engliſh by Mr. 

(e) In the yew. Toland has been publiſhed at London (g). I have cauſed ſeveral extracts to be made from 
22 e it in Latin, which will furniſh me a long ſupplement to this article, Milton was born a 
Works, in folio, Gentleman) II], and had an education ſuitable to his birth (5). He had an inſatiable 
ror 1 paſſion for letters, inſomuch that from the age of twelve he uſed to ſtudy till midnight, 
| and neither the weakneſs of his ſight, nor the frequent ailments to which his head was 
(b) This I am ſubject, were able to retard his inclination to ſtudy. He was ſent to Cambridge when he 
told dong many was fifteen years old, and that ſame year he paraphraſed ſome of the Pſalms into Engliſh 
& Mr. Toland, Verſe. At ſeventeen he compoſed ſeveral pieces of Poetry, ſome in his mother tongue, 
A Gentleman others in Latin, and all of them of a character and beauty much above his age. He re- 


his education and 


family. But a Ceived the degree of Maſter of Arts at Cambridge, and returned home to his father's. 


Milton „bo They who have given out that he returned thither upon his being expelled the Univerſity 


on iv qi for ſome miſdemeanor, or at leaſt out of reſentment, becauſe he had not obtained any 
A 14 promotion, have maliciouſly wreſted the meaning of ſome verſes contained in a Latin 
one elſe, contents Elegy which he addreſſed to his good friend Charles Diodati. Ir is upon the ſame foun- 
—_ — 2 dation they have told us that he paſſed his time at London among Ladies of pleaſure, and 
pag. m. 60. that applied himſelf very diligently to the ſtage. His journey into Italy procured him the 


he was born ben friendſhip of the greateſt genius's and molt learned men of that country (i). He became Ser Carlo 


nere hyneſto, | 


know nx whe- ſo well acquainted with the Nation, that he was upon the point of compoling a Grammar Frefobalsi, 
Frantini, Bon- 


_ — of that Language, and wrote very good Italian verſes. He deſigned to have gone over 


man has not a into Sicily, and to have viſited Greece; but upon hearing of the beginning of the trou- 
more extennve 
fignification than 


in French the his countrymen were about to take arms for the ſupport of their liberties. He returned 
word Gentit® therefore to his native country, and as he paſſed by Geneva he contracted acquaintance 
there with people of conſequence, who informed him afterwards of the adventures of 
Alexander Morus whom he was to attack with his pen. He arrived in England at the 
time of the ſecond expedition of Charles I into Scotland, and as he was charged with the 
tuition of his nephews (&), he reſolved to be their Preceptor himſelf, and at the ſame 
time he taught ſome other icholars [ In the year 1643 he married Mary Powel, the 
daughter of a Juſtice of the Peace in the county of Oxford. This young Lady ſoon took 
a diſguſt to him [L]: ſhe left him within ]ʃõ months after their marriage, and de- 


clared 


[1] He was born a Gentleman.) Joux MiLTon a month after the celebration of the marriage, under 


matte!, Coltelli- 
ni, Chimentelli, 


bles in England, he did not think it proper to amuſe himſelf in journics of pleaſure, while 1 


(A) Eis ſiſter's 


his father, ſprung from the family of the Miltons which 
was conſiderable in the county of Oxford, was the 
ſon of a Roman-Catholick, and was diſinherited by 
him becauſe he had changed his Religion. CHRISTo- 
PHER MILTON his other ſon ſtudied law, but his 
Parts were but ſlender. He was a ſuperſtitious man, 
and attached himſelf to the King's party, but they al- 
lowed him to continue in obſcurity after the royal fa- 
mily was reſtored. But James II, wanting to declare 
himſelf, by a body of Judges, above Conſtitutions of 
the Kingdom, aus f him Serjeant at law, and a Baron 
of the Exchequer, and afterwards Judge of the Com- 
mon-Pleas. He was deprived of theſe offices ſoon after 


pretence of going to paſs the reſt of the ſummer in the 
country. Her huſband conſented to that journey upon 
condition that ſhe ſhould return by Michaelmals : and 
as ſhe allowed that term to paſs without her returning, 
he wrote her ſeveral letters to which ſhe did nat — 
ſafe an anſwer; but at laſt ſhe declared formally that 
ſhe would not return, and ſent back her buſband's meſ- 
lenger with contempt. Milton was ſo much provoked 
at this, that he reſolved never more to own her as his 
wife, and to ſatisfy the publick of the juiinels of this 
deſign, he publiſhed a book upon divorces in the year 
1644. The reaſons which he produces there, to prove 
that marriages ought not to be indiſſoluble, appear ſuſ- 


(37) From the by death (37). picious as coming from a man who was intereſted in 
Latin ExtraQts of [X] He became Preceptor to his nephews . . . and that cauſe ; but the writer of his life obſerves that this 


— ua eggs to ſome other Scholars.j This is the foundation of the conſideration cannot weaken them; for at that rate we 


(28) In remark 
LE]. | 
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Engliſh by To- ſtory which we have ſeen above (38). I was of opi- 


nion that Salmaſius had been impoſed upon by his 
Spies ; but I find now that he was only guilty of ha- 
ving given a malicious turn to the ſtory, which he told 
that Milton had been a petty School-maſter. Toland 
owns that Milton being earneſtly defired to do the ſame 
office to ſome Children of his friends, as to his ne- 


phews, that is, to teach them the Languages, Hiſto- 


avour. It 


ry, Geography, &c. he granted them that 


is therefore true that he kept School at his own houſe, 


and that although he did not bear the office of a 
teacher in an inferior claſs in an Academy, yet he 
was at bottom a real Pedagogue. But after all it was 
not a juſt cauſe of inſult, even Londfing he had been re- 
duced by poverty to ſubmit to ſo laborious an employ- 
ment, provided he acquitted himſelf in it faithfully and 
ably, Conſult his hiſtory upon this head. 

L] This young Lady ſoon took @ diſguſt to him. 
Thers were 88 conjectures made Hoo cauſe 1 
her ſpeedy return to her father's. She had been edu- 
cated there in pomp and pleaſure, and probably it was 
owing to this that ſhe could not reconcile herſelf to 
ſuch a philoſophical oeconomy as Milton's. Perhaps 
too her huſband's perſon was diſagreeable to her, or as 
ſhe was of a family of royaliſts, ſhe could not bear 
Milton's republican principles: and it is not impoſſible 
but her father might have expected ſome advancement 
about the Sings perſon by breaking that marriage. 
However that be, hi 


$ daughter returned to him within 


ought to be prepoſſeſſed againſt the Apologies of the 
primitive Chriſtians, ſince they were wrote by peo- 
ple who groaned under the ſeverities of perſecution. 
He adds that in order to judge of the conveniencies of 
a temperate climate, one ought to have paſſed part of 
one's life in too cold or too hot ones; and that in like 
manner one can never receive a more perfect know- 
ledge of the reaſons which favour the good caule, than 
when he has felt the diſguſts of the bad one. They 
who handle a ſubject, in which they are not perſonal- 
ly concerned themſelves, produce nothing but flights 
of fancy, and only amuſe themſelves in an idle 
hour, or, which. is worſe, declaim without that force 
and vivacity which experience infpires. Whence we 
ought to conclude, that they who have not paſſed thro' 
the inconveniences of marriage, are infinitely leſs qua- 
lified than Milton to deſcribe and maintain the argu- 
ments, which attack the tyranny of the indiſſolubility 
of the marriage chain. One might be apt to believe that 
the treatiſes which he publiſhed upon divorces were the 
fruits either of his A 2a or of a paſſion to diſ- 
play his parts in maintaining a paradox, rather than 
the effects of a genuine perſuaſion. But that no one 
might entertain ſuch an opinion concerning him, he 
was going to ſhew that he was quite in earneſt by put- 


ting his hypotheſis (39) in practiſe. Lo this purpole (39) Which was 
he made his Court to a young Lady of great wit, and *bat a man might 


perfe&ly handſome. But being one day at a friend's nt u Pur 8 


marry another. 


houſe, whom he uſed to vily very frequently, he was 
2 ſurprized 
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clared that ſhe would never return to him. He took his meaſures upon this emergency, 


and after having publiſhed a book upon Divorces, he 


prepared for a ſecond mar- 


riage; but ſhe altered her mind, and ſo earneſtly beſeeched him to take her back, 
that he relented. He had a daughter by her about a year after this reconcilement, and 
afterwards ſeveral other children MJ. This wife dying at laſt in childbed, he married 


(% The daugh- another (/), who died within a year in the ſame manner. 


ter of Captain 
Woodcock, 


ſome years, and did not marry again till after the Reſtoration of Kin 


He remained a widower for 
g Charles II, and 


the Amneſty which he obtained of that Monarch. He had beſides others of his books, 
offended him in that which he intitled, Iconoclaſtes, which was wrote in confutation of a 
performance which they aſcribed to Charles I. He maintained that this Monarch was not 
the author of it; and time has ſhewed that he had good grounds for that aſſertion [N]. 
He abſconded at the time that Charles II was called home, and did not appear till after 

the 


ſurprized all at once with a fight of his wife, who 

threw herſelf at his feet, and with tears in her eyes 
acknowledged her fault, and begged his pardon. He 

was at firſt inflexible, and one would have thought he 

would have continued inexorable ; but he ſoon relent- 

ed from this firſt obſtinacy. His own natural genero- 

ſity, and the interceſſion of his friends preſently brought 

him to be reconciled to her, and to forgive what was 

paſt. He did not harbour any ſpleen in his breaſt : 

for when the King's party fell to pieces, he received 

into his houſe his wife's father and mother, brothers 

and ſiſters, whom he protected and maintained till for- 

(40 From the ture became more favourable to them (40). Does not 
Life of Mikes. this afford ſufficient grounds to rank him in the liſt of 
good huſbands; and may not he ſerve as a proof of 

the obſervation which is ſo commonly made, that there 

are no ſtronger inſtances of gentleneſs, than thoſe which 

a man is apt to practiſe with regard to a wife who has 

offended or even diſhonoured him? Milton was en- 

gaged not only in the reſentment of a huſband, but 

likewiſe in the intereſt of an author : He had tied up 

his hands, as one may ſpeak, by his writings : his Theſis 

upon Divorces, which he had ſupported by replies, o- 

bliged him to maintain the argument. Add to this 

that he felt a new flame for a young Lady of * 

beauty and wit: and yet a few tears of his wife diſ- 

armed him of his reſolution ; he conſented to all that 

ſhe deſired ; his former purpoſe never to ſee her more, 

the engagements of an author, his new flame, all 

pr to the victorious power of a pecca oi pronounced 

(41) Whoever by a wife in tears. See the margin (41). | 
wants to fee pat MI. . . he had a daughter . . . . and after- 
of -Mikon's ” wards ſeveral other children.] Viz. a ſon who died 
fa in the year 16825 and three daughters who uſed to 
needs only read read to him. He taught them the exact pronunciation 
the Extract of of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, French, and 


his Life in the Spaniſh words; and as often as he had occaſion for a 


2 7 0 book one of them was obliged to read to him. As 
Feb. 1699, pag- they did not underſtand the meaning of what they 
$1, &c. read, that exerciſe was extremely diſagreeable to them: 


he perceived it by their murmurs ; and foreſeeing that 
the drudgery would every day become more and more 
inſupportable to them, he excuſed them from it, and 
made them learn things more ſuitable to their condi- 

(42) From the tion and ſex (42). | 

ExtraQts of the [N} He maintained that Charles I was not the 

Life of Milten. uthor of the Ex Bac], and time has ſhewn 
that he had good grounds for that aſſertion.) This 
is perhaps one of the moſt ſingular things, that 
ever happened with regard to the hiſtory of books, 
The diate which aroſe about this tract, produced a 
great number of books and pamphlets. The two op- 
poſite parties conceiving that ſeveral remarkable * 
quences depended upon it, have made it a point of ar- 
gument to be inſiſted upon, and have been at all the 
pains in the world to diſcuſs it. Upon this account 
the reader will excuſe me if I give ſome detail of the 
affair. I ſhall begin with the book itſelf, which is 
entitled Eixw BA It has been tranſlated out of 
Engliſh into ſeveral other languages. The Sieur Porr&e 
tranſlated it into French, added a very long Preface 
to it, and dedicated his tranſlation to King Charles II of 
England. The edition which I have by me is the Paris 
one by Louis Vendoſme in the year 1649 in 12mo. 
The title page was thus: *EIKNQN BATIAIKn, IE 
PouRTRAICT DU Roy DE La GRAND BRETAGNE. 
Fait de ſa propre main, durant ſa ſolitude & 
fouffrances. Rom. 8. Plus gue wainqueur &c. Bona 
agere, & mala pati, Regium eſt. Rewue, corrigte, & 
augmentte de nouveau. Milton, who refuted this work, 


ſuppoſes that the friends of Charles I were its real au- 
thors, and that they had publiſhed it in order to render 
the conduct of the Parliament party the more odious. I 
have a French Tranſlation of his Reply in 1 2, the title- 
page of which contains as follows: *'EIKONOKA A'Z- 
THE, ou Reponſe au Livre intitult EIK NN BAZIAIKH' : 
ou le Pourtraift de ſa Sacrte Majeſtt durant ja ſolitude 
& Jes fouffrancei. Par te Sr. * M1LToN. Ta- 
duite de Þ Anglois fur la ſeconde & plus ample Edition, 
revue par I Auteur. A laquelle font ajoiittes diver- 
ſes Pitces, mentionntes en ladite Reponſe, pour la plus 
grande commodite du Lecteur. A Londres par Guill. Du- 
Gard, Imprimeur du Conſeil d Etat, Pan 1562. Et /e 
wend par Nicolas Bourne à la porte Meridionale de la 
vieille Bourſe. Let us peruſe a paſſage in Milton's 
Reply to the Clamor Regii Sanguinis: it relates 
to the order which the King gave upon the ſcaffold 
to the Biſhop of London, to tell his ſon that he 
defired the authors of his death might never be pu- 
niſhed, That Prelate being urged by the Judges to 
declare what command it was that the King had 
— him with, owned it at laſt. Milton makes 
the following remark upon this: O magis, regemne di- 
cam pietatis, an Epiſcopum rimarum plenum! qui rem 
tam ſecreto in pegmate ſue fidei commiſſam ut effutiret, 
tam facile expugnari potuit. At 6 taciturne ! jampridem 
Carolus boc idem inter alia præcepta filio mandaverat, 
in illa Icone Baſilica, quem librum ideo ſcriptum ſatis 
apparet, ut omni cum diligentia nobis vel invitis ſecre- 
tum illud, qua oftentatione fimulatum erat, eadem paulo 
poſt ewulgaretur. Sed vidio plane decreviſſe vos Caro- 
lum quemdam abſolutiſſimum, fi non Stuartum hunc, at 
allem hyperboreum aliquem & fabulaſum, fucatis qui- 
buſlibet coloribus depiftum, imperitis rerum obtrudere: ita 
Jabellam hanc welut acroama quoddam, diverbiis & ſen- 
tentiolis pulchre diflinam, neſcis quid ethlogum imitatus, 
ad ine/candas wulgi aures putide 1 (43). 1. e. (43) Milton, 
* A pious King, ſhall I ſay, or aleaky Biſhop, toblab P, 2+ rag 
« a thing which was committed to his truſt as ſo m. 8 
«« great aſecret; to ſuffer his fidelity ſo ſoon to be over- 
„ come. But this faithful keeper of ſecrets muſt know, 
that Charles had long before laid that injunction upon 
his ſon among others in his E, BeoiAxa, Which 
book ſufficiently appears to have been written on 
«« purpoſe, that that ſecret might, with all poſſible 
«« diligence, and whether we would or not, be divulged 
« with the ſame oſtentation with which it was forged. 
But I plainly pony, that you have reſolved to 
% draw in any falſe glaring colours you pleaſe a moſt 
*« accompliſhed Charles, if not Stuart, at leaſt an hyper- 
«* borean and fiftitious one, and to obtrude him upon 
the ignorant: thus to take the ears of the vulgar you 
have like a mimic affectedly vamped up this ſtory 
* in the manner of a romance, and diverſified it 
*« finely with proverbs and ſentences.” This opinion 
of this writer made no impreſſion upon people in fo- 
reign countries, It was firmly believed every where 
abroad, that Charles I was the author of the book 
which bore his name. This did ſo much honour to 
his memory, and ſeemed ſo capable to make him be 
couſidered as a real Martyr, that they judged that Mil- 
ton in undertaking to prove that it was none of his, 
had only made uſe of that trick of advocates to deny 
every thing that is too favourable to the oppoſite par- 
ty. Such Cromwelians as remained in England were 
of the ſame opinion with Milton; but their judgment 
was ſuſpected for the ſame reaſon. All they who ad- 
hered to the cauſe of Charles I, oppoſed that opinion 
with great zeal; and as it was the intereſt of their 
caule that it ſhould be believed that Charles was the _ 
2 auther 
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the proclamation of the Amneſty. He obtained letters of abolition, and the only puniſh- 


ment which was inflicted upon him was that of being incapacitated to bear public offices. 
Some were of opinion that this great moderation in the King was more owing to his want 
of memory than to the clemency of his diſpoſition. But others ſay that Milton had friends 
in the Houſe of Commons and Privy-Council who interceded for him. He finiſhed his 
great Poem of Paradiſe Loſt only by ſnatches, for his poetical vein did not always flow, 


author of the Eixav Baoiixs, they as well as the op- 
poſite party deſerved to be ſuſpected of the ſame ar- 
tifice of Lawyers. Nevertheleſs their opinion pre- 
vailed in England, and there were no certain ſacts to op- 

ſe to it. Bur at laſt ſome things happened, which 

ſtroyed it. The beginning and progreſs of the 
affair, according to Mr. Toland's account, is as fol- 
lows. 

In the year 1686 Millington ſold by auction, the 
library of my Lord Angleſey, and when the Icon Baſi- 
lice was put up, the company had time to turn over 
the leaves, for the bidders were very cold upon it. In 
one of the pages they met with the following words 
wrote with my Lord Angleſey's own hand. Me- 
1% morandum. King Charles II, and the Duke of 
« York, did both, in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament 
« 1675, when I ſhewed them, in the Lord's Houle, 
„ the written copy of this book, (wherein are ſome 
« Corrections, written with the late King Charles I's 
« own hand) aſſure me, that this was none of the ſaid 
« King's own compiling, but made by Dr. Gauden, 
*« Biſhop of Exeter; which I here inſert for the unde- 
«© ceiving others in this point, by atteſting ſo much 
„under my hand. | 

„ ANGLESEY.” 
After this particular was known, it was made a ſubject 
of converſation, upon which occaſion ſome people 
queſtioned Dr. Walker concerning ic, becauſe they 
knew his relation to the Biſhop of Exeter. He 
confeſſed to them what he knew about it, and having 
been provoked and much abuſed by Dr. Hollingworth, 
publiſhed in his own vindication a narrative con- 
cerning that book. He told that Dr. Gauden had 
communicated with him the whole project of that 
affair, as alſo ſome chapters of the Icon Baſilice, and 
the plan of ſome others: he told the evaſion which 
the Doctor fell upon, when he * him to under- 
ſtand that he did not approve of impoſing in ſuch a 
manner upon the public. He related ſeveral other 
fats, and particularly the three following, upon the 
authority of Dr. Gauden. 1. That the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury had undertaken to compoſe two chapters of 
that book. 2. That Dr. Gauden had ſent a copy of 
the Icon Bafilice, by the Earl of Hartford to the King 
in the Iſle of Wight. 3. That the Duke of York 
very well knew that Dr. Gauden was the author of 
it. He added that the Doctor's ſon, his wife, and 
Mr. Gifford who had copied the original, believed 
firmly that he had wrote it in the place where they 
reſided. He affirmed that it was the general opinion 
of the family that Dr. Gauden had compoſed it : and 
that the family had always ſpoke upon that ſuppoſition, 
whether he was preſent or abſent, and that. he had ne- 
ver denied it. I paſs in filence a great many other 
proofs or diſcoveries contained in Dr. Walker's rela- 
tion. 

His account was ſome time afterwards confirmed in 
ſuch a manner as paſſed for a total diſcovery of the 
impoſture. It was as follows: one Arthur North, a 
Merchant of London, and a man of very good credit, 
had married Dr. Gauden's ſon's (Charles) wife's ſiſter, 
and after the death of his brother-in-law he had been 
entruſted with the widow's affairs. He had found 
among the papers of the deceaſed a packet which re- 
lated entirely to the affair of the Icon Bajilice, Dr. 
Gauden's widow had left it to her ſon John, whom 


ſhe loved the moſt tenderly of all her children. He 
had left it to his brother Charles. The contents of 


this packet were as follow: 1. A letter from Secre- 
tary Nicholas to Dr. Gauden. 2. A copy of a letter 
which the Doctor had wrote to Chancellor Hyde, in 
which, among other obligations which he had conferred, 
he makes mention of one truly royal piece of ſervice, 
and which deſerved a royal reward, fince it had been 
his aim to ſtrengthen and encourage the King's friends, 
and to diſcover and convert his enemies. 3. The copy 
of a letter which he had wrote to the Duke of York, 
Vor. VII 


but 


repreſenting to him in ſtrong colours the good offices 
which he had done. 4. A letter of May the 13th 
1661, wrote in Chancellor Hyde's own hand, by 
which the Chancellor telis Dr. Gauden, that his im- 
portunities were troubleſome to him, and excuſes him- 
ſelf that it does not yet lay in his power to ſerve him, 
This letter concludes remarkably enough with the fol- 
lowing words: “ The particular which you have men- 
** tioned to me, was communicated to me by way of 


ſecret: I am ſorry I ſhould have known it: when 


it ceaſes to be a ſecret, it will pleaſe none but Mr. 
„% Milton.” The ſame packet, among ſeveral other 
papers, contains a narrative wrote by Dr. Gauden's 
wife. It is a relation which proves beyond diſpute, 
that her huſband was the author of the Icon Bafilice. 
There we find an entire confirmation of Dr. Walker's 
account, and of moſt of the fats which I have related 
above, together with ſeveral other very curious and 
extraordinary circumſtances. This narrative was co- 
pied from the original, in preſence of ſome perſons of 
learning and integrity, and has been printed in a book: 
entitled Truth brought to Light. Theſe were the means 
by which that impoſture has been fully diſplayed. This 
great ſecret, which had been continued with a great 
deal of art, and which the perſons intereſted in con- 
cealing it had ſo dextrouſly improved to the beſt ad- 
vantage, has taken air by means of very flight and 
very caſual incidents. If Dr. Gauden had not been 
diſappointed of his promotion to the See of Wincheſter, 
he would not have inſiſted ſo much upon ſervices he had 
done the King by that book. His widow would not 
have wrote the abovementioned narrative, if ſhe had 
been gratified with the fix month's revenue, after the 
death of her huſband. The two Princes, the ſons of 
Charles I, let the ſecret eſcape by a very caſual ſur- 
priſe, when my Lord Angleſey ſhewed them the King 
their father's writing. And if ſome other than Mil- 
lington had been employed in the {ale of that Noble- 
man's books, we ſhould never have heard of the con- 
feſſion which thoſe two Princes made at that time. 
And if Dr. Hollingworth had not provoked Dr, Wal- 
ker by his indiſcreet zeal, the latter would never have 
publiſhed his relation ; and if he had not publiſhed it, 
Mr. North's papers, which have given the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the undeniable proofs of the fact, would not | 
have ſerved to make the diſcovery (44). (44) 2 2 
It mult be obſerved that in all this I ought only to 2 10 of Mil 
be conſidered as a mere tranſlator, as I really am no ten by Toland. 
more, of the Latin extras, which J have cau'ed to be 
made from the Engliſh book which I bave been quot- 
ing. It is likewiſe to be obſerved that this paſſage of 
the life of Milton has been attacked ; for Mr. Wag- 
ſtaffe has publiſhed ſome obſervations to invali..ate the 
teſtimony of my Lord Angleſey, Dr. Walker's rela- 
tion, and Mr. North's papers; but Mr. Toland has 


refuted all thoſe oblervations in his Amyntor, where he 


has beſides diſcuſſed all the teſtimonies which have 
been produced to ſupport King Charles's pretenſions to 
the Icon Baſilice. I have been told that in thoſe two 
parts of his Apology (45) he has miſſed nothing that is (45) To wit the 
neceſſary to make his proofs be ſtill conſidered as de- Anſwer to Mr. 
monſtrative and ſtrong as they appeared to be before - > ray C 3 
they were controverted. This is all that I can ſay upon ee 5 cha 
the ſubject, ſince I have neither read what has been direct proofs al- 
writ againſt him, nor his replies, nor can have any Led ty the 
acceſs to them, for they are all in Englich. Lr. ins of Ring 

I ſhall conclude this remark with a thing that Mil. Ses 
ton makes a great noiſe about, and which has raiſed 
a new clamour in the laſt diſpute upon the /con Baſi- 
lice, It is this, that the prayer which Charles I geli- 
vered to Dr. Fuxon immediately before his death, enti- 
tled A Prayer for the time of Captivity, which is t9 
be found at the end of the beſt editions of bis bock (46), (46) Milton, 
bears an exact reſemblance to a prayer in a certain ro- f.. m. 24. of 
mance, I mean Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. This ap- l- Rn. 
pears by the parallel which Milton has inſerted at the 
end of his Reply (42) in the following manner. 
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{m) It is in En- 
gliſh, 


pounds ſter ing, 


befides other ſub- 


ſtance. 
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but only in the ſpring and autumn. He publiſhed his [tory of England (m) in the year 


1670, 


the beſt means to prevent the Propagation of Popery, 


It comes as low as William the Conqueror, and is not quite conformable to 
the author's original. 


The Licenſers of the Preis retrenched ſeveral paſſages of it, in 
which he had given a lively deſcription of the luperſtition, the pride, and the artifices of 
the ancient Clergy : they imagined that it would be applied to the modern. The laſt book 
which he publiſhed is a treatiſe Of the true Religion, upon Hereſy, Schiſm, Toleration, and 


1 ſhall quote a paſſage from 


it [0]. They are groſly miſtaken who tell us thar his poverty obliged him to diſpoſe of 

his Library ; he expoſed it to fale, becauſe he believed he could fell it to greater advantage 

{n)Viz. 1500 than his heirs could; and it is certain that he left them a very conſiderable eſtate ( n). The 

diſeaſe to which he was _ ſubject was the gout ; he died of it without much pain in 
1 


the year 1674, at the age of 


xty fix, 


He was a man of an agreeable converſation, of 


a ſweet equal temper, of uncommon ſobriety, and a paſſionate lover of Muſick. The 


« The Prayer of King 


« Charles, fliled a Pray- 
« er in tine Captivity. 


« O powerful, O eter- 
« mal God, to whom no- 
« thing is fo great that it 
„may reſiſl, or ſo ſmall 
„ that it is contemned, look 
« upon my miſery with thine 
« eye of mercy, and let 
« thine infinite power 
« eouckſafe to limit out 
«© ſome proportion of deli- 
© werance unto me, as to 
&« thee ſhall ſeem moſt con- 
« wenient. Let not injury, 
« Lord, triumph over 
% me, and let my fault by 
« thy hand be correated ; 
and make not my unjuſt 
« enemies the Miniſters of 
« thy juſtice. But yet, 
« my God, if in thy wifſ- 
% dom this be the apteſt 
1% chaſtiſement for my un- 
* excuſable tranſgreſſions ; 
« if this ungrateful bon- 
* dage be fitteſt for my 
« over high deſires ; if the 
« pride of my (not enough 
«© humble) heart be thus to 
« be broken, O Lord, I 
yield unto thy will, and 
«© chearfully embrace what 
« forrow thou wilt have 
« me ſuffer ; only thus much 
„et me crave of thee, 
„let my craving, O Lord, 
« be accepted of, fince it 
even proceed: from thee) 
* that by thy goodneſs, 
« ewhich is thy ſelf, thou 
cuil ſuſ/cr ſome beam of 
«« thy Majeſty jo to ſhine in 
« my mind, that I, who 
in my greateſt afflittions 
*© acknowledge it my nobleſt 
title to be thy creature, 


may flill depend confi- 


dently on thee. Let cala- 
„ mity be the exerciſe, but 
not the overthrow of my 
«© virtue: O let not their 
46 prevailing pier be to 
* my deſiruction; and if 
it be thy will that they 
more and more ver me 
«© with puniſhment, yet, O 
% Lord, never let their 
„ ewickedneſi have ſuch a 
„% hand but that I may 
fill carry a pure mind 
« and ſtedfaſt reſolution 
„% ever 10 ſerve thee with- 
« out fear or pre ſumplion, 


* yet with that bumble 


« The Prayer of Pamela, 
« word for word from 
«© the Counteſs of Pem- 
„ broke's Arcadia, pag. 
« 248. 


„ O all -ſeeing Light, 
„and eternal Life of all 
„things, to whom no- 
thing is either ſo great 
« that it may reſiſt, or 
« ſo {mall that it is con- 
« temned ; look upon my 
«© miſery with thine eye 
* of mercy, and let thine 
© infinite power vouch- 
«© ſafe to limit out ſome 
proportion of deliver- 
„ ance unto me, as to 
„ thee ſhall ſeem moſt 
convenient: let not in- 
«« jury, O Lord, triumph 
© over me, and let my 
« faults by thy hand be 
„ corrected ; and make 
„ not my unjuſt enemy 
„to be the Miniſter of 
* thy juſtice, But yet, 
«© my God, if in thy 
„ wiſdom this be the apt- 
«« eſt chaſtiſement for my 
„ unexcuſable folly; if 
this low bondage be the 
„ fitteſt for my over-high 
«« defires; if the pride of 
„ my not enough humble 
« heart be thus to be 
© broken, O Lord, I 
« yield unto thy will, 
and joyfully embrace 
« what ſorrow thou wilt 
% have me ſuffer; only 
* thus much let me crave 
of thee (let my craving, 
„O Lord, be accepted of 
* thee) let me crave even 
© by the nobleſt title, 
which in my greateſt 
«« affliftion I may give 
„ my ſelf, that I am thy 
e creature, and by thy 
« goodneſs, which is thy 
« {elf, that thou wilt ſuf- 
«« fer ſome beam of thy 
«« Majeſty to ſhine into 
% my mind, that it may 
* {till depend confidently 
on thee. Let calamity 
„be the exerciſe, but not 
the overthrow of my 
virtue ; let their power 

prevail, but prevail 
not to deſtruction; let 
my greatneſs be their 
prey: let my pain be 
the ſweetneſs of their 
revenge; let them (if 
« ſo it ſeem good unto 
„ thce) vex me with more 
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confidence, which may *© and more puniſhment; 
beft pleaſe thee ; ſo that “ but, O Lord, let never 
at the laſt I may come their wickedneſs have 
to thy eternal Kingdom, ** ſuch a hand, but that 1 
through the merits of thy ** may carry a pure mind 
fon our alone Saviour, in a pure body. And 
TFejus Cbriſi. Amen.“ * pauſing a while; And 
O moſt gracious Lord, 
«« ſaid ſhe, whatever be- 
** comes of me, preſerve 
the virtuous Muſido- 
* 


[O] I Hall quote a paſſage from his book upon the 


true Religion, &c.] I doit in order to give the rea- 
der a notion of the principles of this writer, which is 
as neceſſary an article as any in Hiſtorical Dictiona- 
ries, in which the lives of authors are conſidered. * It 
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is a human frailty to err, and no man is infallible 
here on earth. But fo long as all theſe profeſs to ſet the 
word of God only before them as the rule of faith 
and obedience ; and uſe all diligence and ſincerity 
of heart, by reading, by learning, by ſtudy, by 
prayer for illumination of the Holy Spirit, to under- 
itand the rule and obey it, they have done what 
man can do: God will aſſuredly pardon them, as 
he did the friends of Job, good and pious men, tho? 
much miltaken, as there it appears, in ſome points 
of doctrine. But ſome will ſay, with Chriſtians it 
is otherwiſe, whom God hath promiſed by his ſpi- 
rit to teach all things. 'True, all things neceſſary 
to ſalvation: but the hotteſt diſputes among Pro- 
teſtants, calmly and charitably enquired into, will be 
found leſs than ſuch. The Lutherans hold Con- 
ſubſtantiation ; an error indeed, but not mortal. 
The Calviniſt is taxed with Predeſtination, and to 
make God the author of fin ; not with any diſho- 
nourable thought of God, but it may be over zea- 
louſly aſſerting his abſolute power, not without plea 
of Scripture. The Anabaptiſt is accuſed of denying 
intants their right to baptiſm ; again they ſay, 
they deny nothing but what the Scripture denies 
them. The Arian and Socinian are charged to diſ- 
pute againlt the Trinity : they affirm to believe the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, according to the 
Scripture and the Apoſtolical Creed : as for the terms 
of 'I Trinity, Triniunity, Coeſſentiality, Triperſona- 
lity, and the like, they reje& them as ſcholaſtic no- 
tions not to be found in Scripture, which by a gene- 
ral Proteſtant maxim is plain and perſpicuous a- 
bundantly to explain its own meaning in the pro- 
pereſt words, belonging to ſo high a matter, and ſo 
neceſſary to be known; a myſtery indeed in their 
ſophiſtic ſubtleties, but in Scripture a plain doc- 
trine. Their other opinions are of leſs moment. 
They diſpute the ſatisſaction of Chriſt, or rather the 
word ſatisfaction, as not ſpiritual : but they acknow- 
ledge him both God and their Saviour. 'The Ar- 
minian, laſtly, is condemned for ſetting up free- 
will againſt free grace; but that imputation he diſ- 
claims in all his writings, and grounds himlelt 
largely upon Scripture only. It cannot be denied, 
that the authors or late revivers of all theſe ſects or 
opinions were learned, worthy, zealous and religious 
men, as appears by their lives written, and the 
ſame of their many eminent and learned followers, 
' 2 and powerful in the Scriptures ;. holy and un- 
lameable in their lives ; and it cannot be imagined, 
that God would deſert ſuch painful and zealous la- 
4 „ bourers 
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% From the ſect which he liked moſt in his youth was that of the Puritans, but when he arrived at 
the years of manhood he preterred thoſe of the Independents and Anabaptiſts, becauſe 
they allow greater latitude to every particular perſon than other ſects do, and becauſe their 


Latin Extra 

from the Life of 
Milton wrote in 
Engliſh by Mr- 
Toland. 1 am in- 
formed by ſome 
who underſtand 
Engliſh, that it 
is well wrote, 
and interſperſed 
with very curious 
Reflections. See 
the Hiſtoire des 
Ouvr ages des 
Savant, for Feb. 


1699, page 78, 
&c, 


(48} Milton, of 
true Religian, 
Se. 


Wur rar 
the Emperor of 
China acts pru- 
dently in grant- 
ing an edit of 
toleration ro the 
Roman Catho- 


lics. 


(4% F. Charles 
le Gobien : his 
book was printed 
at Paris in the 
year 1698 in 
12mo. I have 
quoted it in cita- 
tion 3 ) of the 
aricle BRACH- 
MANS. 


(1) Liſe of 
Milton, pig. 4. 
prefixed to the 
Englh Pragſla- 
tion of his Lots 
ters of tate edits 
London 169 4. 
This Life was 
written by his 
Dephew Vir. Ed- 
Ward Philips, ag 
appears tiom a 


practice to him ſeemed more conformable to that of the primitive Chriſtians. 


At laſt, 


in his old age, he detached himſelf from Communions of every kind, and neither fre- 
quented any Chriſtian Aſſembly, nor obſerved the rites of any ſects in his own family, 
In other reſpects, he diſcovered a profound veneration for God both by his actions and 
words o). There was an edition of all his works (p) publiſhed at London in the year /p) Except his 
1699, in three volumes in folio, the two firſt containing what he wrote in Engliſh, and 9! ones. 


the third his Latin Treaties. 


You will ſee in remark [V] the parallel which Milton 


made between a prayer in King Charles's book, and one which is to be found in that cele- 
brated romance, The Counteſs of Pembroke”s Arcadia. 


« bourers in his Church, and oftentimes great ſuffe- 
« rers for their conſcience, to damnable errors and a 
„ reprobate ſenſe, who have ſo often implored the 
« aſſiſtance of his Spirit; but rather, having made no 
„ man infallible, that he hath pardoned their errors, 
* and accepts their pious endeavours, ſincerely ſearch- 
ing all things according to the rule of Scripture, 
« with ſuch guidance and direction as they can obtain 
« of God by prayer. What Proteſtant then, who 
„ himſelf maintains the ſame principles, and diſavows 
« all implicit faith, would perſecute, and not rather 
« charitably tolerate ſuch men as theſe, unleſs he 
« mean to abjure the principles of his own religion? 
4 If it be aſked, how far it ſhould be tolerated ? I an- 
« {wer doubtleſs equally, as being ail Proteſtants ; 
« that is, on all occaſions to give account of their 
* faith, either by arguing, preaching in their ſeveral 
« aſſemblies, public writing, or the freedom of 
„printing (48).“ After this, Milton ſhews that Po- 
pery ought to be entirely deprived of the benefit of 
toleration, not as it is a religion, but as it is a tyran- 
nical faction, which oppreſſes all other religions. He 
ſhews beſides, that the molt effectual method to pre- 
vent its growth in England is to tolerate all kinds of 
Proteſtants, and in general all other ſects, whoſe prin- 
ciples do not favour vice or ſedition. | 

By this ſcrap of Milton's doctrine, it is eaſy to diſ- 
cover that no one was more zealous for toleration than 
he : for they who are not for excluding the Roman- 


Catholicks from the ſame indulgence, and who conſe- 


quently limit toleration much lets than he, are not as 
appears at firſt ſight the moſt faithful to the cauſe of 
toleration. Theſe by an exceſſive zeal for toleration 
run into the contrary extreme with regard to the per- 
ſecuting ſes ; and as Popery has, time out of mind, 
been the moſt perſecuting of all the ſects, and inceſſa 

torments both the bodies and ſouls of the other Chri- 
ſtians whereſoever it has the power, the moſt paſſionate 
friends of toleration exclude it from that benefit. © They 
pretend to reaſon from conſequences, and are at loſs 
how to reconcile the Emperor of China's Edict to the 
great wiſdom for which he is celebrated. I ſpeak of 
the act of toleration made in favour of the Chriſtians, 
of which we have an elegant hiſtory wrote by a Je- 
ſuite (49). They are of opinion, that a wiſe Prince 
would not have granted liberty of conſcience to the 
Popiſh Miffionaries and theſe new Converts, before he 
was informed of their principles of converſion, and in 
what manner their predeceſſors have made uſe of them. 
If he had examined this matter as deeply as in good 
politicks he ought to have done, he would not have 
granted thole Miſſionaries ſo much indulgence ; he 
would have found them to be people who pretend that 
they had Chrilt's command to compel mankind to come 


in, that is to ſay to baniſh, impriſon, torture, kill and 


MILTON (JOHN). We ſhall add here a ſupplement to Mr. Bayle's article of 
He was deſcended of an antient family of that name at Milton near 
Abingdon in Oxfordſhire [A], and fon of Mr. John Milton, a Scrivener [BI, and born 


this celebrated writer. 


[4] He was deſcended of an ancient family of that 
name at Milton near Abingdon in Oæfordſbire.] This 
tamily had been long ſeated there, as appears from 
the monuments 1lill to be ſeen in the Church of Milton, 
til) one of the family having taken the unfortunate 
ſide in the conteſts between the houſes of York and 
Lancaiter, was ſequeſtered of all his eſtate, except what 
he held. by his wife (1). Our author's grandfather, 


note in the copy, which we make ule of, 


dragoon, all ſuch as will not become Converts to 


Chriſtianity, and to dethrone ſuch Princes as oppoſe its 


progreſs. One cannot conceive how the Emperor of 
China could clear himſelf of the imputation of an inex- 
cuſable imprudence, if he knew thoſe principles and 
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yet granted ſuch an edit (50). To ſave his honour (e) See the 
therefore we mult ſuppoſe that he knew nothing about Crommentaire Pbi- 


them, and yet even in this he is to be blamed, for 


Vi tbigue far 


contram lei en- 


not having ſufficiently informed himſelf in a matter, , Part 1. pag- 
which it was material for him to know. In all proba- 8, &c. 


bility he may not live long enough to have reaſon to 
repeal his negligence ; but I dare not promiſe that 
his deſcendants will not curſe his memory for it ; for 
they may poſſibly be obliged ſooner than one would 
imagine to encounter dangerous ſeditions, raiſed by 
the followers of the new Religion, and to kill, if 
they would not be killed themſelves. Perhaps they 
may find it neceſſary to vie cunning with them, as was 


formerly the caſe in Japan (51). There is no great (51) Compare 
doubt but the Miſſionories will fall upon a way of _ with - mark 


ft Tr 


picking a quarrel, as ſoon as they find it proper to eie Jar AN. 


put in practice the doctrine of compulſion, and that 
of inſurrections and maſſacres. The Thomiſts, the 
Scotiſts, and the Molinifſts, will then forget all their 
differences, and unite themſelves in the execution of 


that doctrine. At preſent {52) all Europe reſounds (52) This was 


with their diſputes ; they accuſe one another at Rome; 
the congregations of Cardinals, the Sorbonne, crown- 
ed heads, and authors are all upon the flutter about 
them, and agitated a thouſand ways. It is very ſtrange 
that the diviſions among the Miſſionaries, their diſ- 
putes, their worrying one another, which cannot be 
any ſecret to the new Chriſtians in the Levant, allow 
them to make the great progreſs they boaſt of (53). 
They would be good enough intelligencers, if they 
concerned themſelves with any thing elſe than vexing 
and tormenting the Idolaters of China. But no more 
of that. ſuch objects of horror are ſhocking to the tran- 
2 of writers as well as of ſeveral readers ; who 
uffer abundance of uneaſineſs that they cannot g!:ince 
over a news paper, without finding plenti/ul accounts 
of perſecutions in France, and the Palatinate, &c. 

To return to Milton, and conciude with him, I can- 
not help owning, that it would be a very hard taſk for 
me to aflign the reaſon why he abandoned all the ſects of 
Chriſtians ; for the writer of his life does not deter- 
mine, whether it was becauſe he was diſpleaied to ſe 
them engaged in an infinite number of unchatitable 
diſputes, and to obſerve them poſſeſſed with a love cf 
dominion, and an inclination to perſecution, which he 
conſidered as a piece of Popery inſeparable from all 
Churches ; or becauſe te was perſuaded that one might 
be a good man without ſubſcribing to any party, and 
that all the ſects had in ſome things corrupted the in- 
ſtitutions of Jeſus Chriſt (54). 


In 


whoſe name was John Milton, was an under ranger or 


keeper of the foreſt of Shotover near Halton in Ox- 
fordſhire (2). | 


LB] Son of Mr. Fohn Milton, a Scrivener.) This C. vol. 1. c. 


Mr. Milton being diſinherited by his father, who was 
a zealous Papiſt, on account of his embracing the Pro- 
teltant Religion, when he was young, retired to Lon- 
don, where he applied himſelf to the buſineſs of a 

Scrivener, 


wrote in Nov. 


I 700s 


(e z) See the Sup- 


yement to the 
Commentaire Phi- 
{-{-porgue, pag. 
117, &c. 


(54) From the 
i,itin Exrracts 
frm Milrcn's 


(2) Wood, Fofti 
242, 2d edit. 
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{a) Hifterical 
and Critica . 
count of the Life 
and Writings 4 
Mr. Jabs Mil- 
ten. By Thomas 
Bitch, M. A. 
and F. R. &. 

1, 2, 3. pre- 
— to the firſt 
volume of A 
Complete Collecti- 
on of the Hiftori- 
cal, Political and 
Miſcellaneous 
Works «f Jobn 
Milten, edit. 
London 1738 in 
fol. 


(3) Philips, 261 
gw 


(4) Pag. 5. See 


likewije Toland's 


MIL 


in his father's houſe at the ſign of the Spread-Fagle in Bread-ſtreet London, on the ꝗth of 
December 1608. He was educated under a domeſtic Tutor, and likewiſe at St. Paul's 
School under Mr. Alexander Gill, where he made an uncommon progreſs in learning by 
his admirable genius and indefatigable application; for from his twelfth year he generally 
ſate up half the night at his ſtudies; and this, with his frequent head-achs, was the firſt 
ruin of his eyes. In 1625 he was entered into Chriſt's College in Cambridge, under the 
tuition of Mr. William Chappel, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs in Ireland; and even before 
that time had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral Latin and Engliſh Poems, as he did after- 


wards, while he was at the Univerſity (a). 


In 1628 he took the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts. In the twenty third year of his age, he wrote a letter to a friend of his, who im- 
portuned him to enter into ſome profeſſion, There are two draughts of this letter in his 
own hand-writing among his manuſcripts in Trinity College Library at Cambridge, of 


which we ſhall give the reader a copy [ C]. 


Scrivener, by which he gained a competent eſtate (3). 
He married Sarah, of the family of the Caſtons, ori- 
ginally derived from Wales, as Mr. Philips tells us (4) ; 
but Mr. Wood aſſerts (5), that ſhe was of the ancient 


Life of Milton, family of the Bradſhanvs. By her Mr. Milton had two 


pap. 6 prefixed 

to Milton's Hiſ- 

forical, Palitical 

and Miſcellanecus 
Works, edit. 1698 
in fol. 


(5) Ui ſupra. 


(6) Philips, pag. 
7» 


ſons and one daughter. The eldeſt ſon was John, 
the ſutje of the preſent article ; the other Chriſtopher, 
who was knighted and made one of the Barons of the 
exchequer by King James II. The daughter Anne 
was married to Mr. Edward Philips, Secondary of the 
Crown-Office in Chancery, by whom ſhe had, beſides o 
ther children, who died infants, two ſons, Edward and 
John Philips. After Mr. Philips's death ſhe married Mr. 
Thomas Agar, who ſucceeded him in his place, and 
by her had two daughters, Mary who died very young, 
and Anne (6). 

[C] True drang bis of this letter. of which we 
ſhall give the reader a copy.) The firſt of theſe draughts 
is as tollows : 


«« Sir, . 
« Beſides that in ſundry reſpects I muſt acknowledge 
« me to proffit by you, whenever we meet, you are 
« often, and were yeſterday eſpecially, to me as a 


good watchman to admoniſh, that the howres of the 


„night paſſe on, (for ſo I call my life as yet obſcure 
* and unſerviceable to mankind) and that the day is 


„ at hand, wherin Chriſt commands all to labour 


« while there is light. Which becauſe I am perſuaded 
«« you doe to no other purpoſe then out of a true deſire 
* that God ſhould be honour'd in every one, I am 
ever readie, you know, when occaſion is, to give 
«© you account, as I ought, though unaſkt, of my 
tardie moving according to the precepts of my con- 
« ſcience, which I firmely truſt is not without God. 
« Yet now I will not ſtreine for any ſet apologie, but 
« only referie my ſelfe to what my mynd ſhall have 
at any tyme to declare her ſelſe at her beſt eaſe. Yet 
« if you thinke, as you ſaid, that too much love of 
« Jearning is in fault, and that I have given up my 
« ſelſe todreame away yeares in the armes ofa ſtudious 
„retirement, like Endymion with the moon on Lat- 
„ mus Hill ; yet conſider, that if it were no more but 
* this, to overcome this there is on the other ſide both 
„ ill more bewi:chfall to entice away, and natural yeares 
more ſu ay ing. and good, more availeable to withdraw 
„to that which you wiſh me: as firſt all the fond hopes 
« which forward youth and vanitie are fledge with; 
„% none of which can fort with this Pluto's helmet, as 
Homer calls it, of obſcurity, and would ſoon cauſe 
„ me to throw uit off, if there were nothing elſe in't 
„but an affected and fruitleſs curiofity of knowing. 
« Ard then a naturall defire of honour and renown, 
„Which, I thinke, poſſeſſes the breſt of every Scho- 
lar, as wel! of him that ſhall, as of him that never 
« ſhall obtaine it (if this be altogether bad) which 
would quickly overſway this flegme and melancho- 
ly of baſhiulnzſſe, or that other humor; and præ- 
«« vaile with we to præferte a life, that had at leaſt 
«+ ſome credit in it, ſome place given it, before a man- 
„ ner of living much diſregarded and diſcountenanc't. 
„ There is beſides this, as all well know, about this 
«+ tyme of a man's life, a ſtrong inclination, be it 

«+ Or no, to build up a houſe and family of his owne 
„in the beſt manner he may, to which nothing is 
«« more helpful then the early entring into ſome cre- 
«« dible employment, and nothing more croſſe then 
„ my way, which my waſting youth would præſently 


After he had taken the degree of Maſter of 
| Arts, 


«« bethinke her of, and kill one love with another, if 
«+ that were all. But what delight or what peculiar con- 
ceit, may you in charitie thinke, could hold out 
** againſt the long knowledge of a contrarie command 
«+ from above, and the terrible ſeaſure of him, that 
hid his talent ? Therefore committ grace to grace, 
„ or nature to nature, there will be found on the other 
„way more obvious temptations to bad, as gaine, 

præferment, ambition, more winning præſentments 
«« of good, and more prone affections of nature to 


.«* encline, not counting outward cauſes, as expecta- 


«« tions and murmurs of friends, ſcandals taken, and 
1% ſuch- like; then the bare love of nations could re- 
« fiſt. So that if it be that which you ſuppoſe, it had 
„ by this bin round about begirt and over malter'd, 
«« whether it had proceeded from vertue, vice, or na- 
„ ture in me. Yet that you may ſee, that I am ſom 
ty me ſuſpicious of my ſelſe, and doe take notice of 
«« a certaine belatedneſs in me, I am the bolder to 
„ ſend you ſome of my nightward thoughts ſome 
«« while fince, ſince they come in fitly, in a Petrarchian 
«« Stanza. 


% How ſoone hath time, the ſuitle theefe of youth, 
Stole on his wing my three and twentieth yeere ! 
« My haſting days fly on with full careere ; 
% But my late ſpring no bud or bloſſom hhew'th. 
« Perhapps my ſemblance might deceave the truth, 
« That 1 to manhood am arriv'd fo neere, 
&© And inward ripeneſſe doth much leſſe appeare 
* That ſome more tymely-happie ſpirits indu th. 
Yet be it lefſe or more, or ſoone, or ſlow, 
«« 1t ſhall be flill in firitefl meaſure even 
* To that ſame lot, however meant or high, 
* Towards which tyme leads me, and the will of 
Heaven. 
« All, is if 1 have grace to uſe it fo, 
«© As ever in my great Taſt-maifter's eye.” 


The laſt draught is as follows : 


«c Sir, 
*« Beſides that in ſundry other reſpects I muſt ac 
knowledge me to proffitt by you, whenever wee meet, 
you are often to me, and were yelterday eſpecially, 


as a good watchman to admoniſh, that the howres 


of the night paſſe on, (for ſo I call my life as yet 
*«© obſcure and unſerviceable to mankind) and that 
the day with me is at hand, wherin Chriſt com- 
“ mands all to labour, while there is light; which 
«© becauſe I am perſwaded you doe to no other pur- 
« poſe, then out of a true defire that God ſhould be 
*© honour'd in every one, I therefor thinke myſelſe 
bound, tho” unaſkt, to give you account, as oft as 
„ occaſion is, of this my nels moving, according 
to the præcept of my conſcience, at's. of I firmely 
«« truſt, is not without God. Yet now I will not 
«« ſtreine for any ſett Apologie, but only referre my 
«« ſelfe to what my mynd ſhall have at any tyme to 
declare hereſelſe at her beſt eaſe. But, if you thinke 
„as you ſaid, that too much love of learning is in 
, fault, and that I have given up myſelfe to dreame 
« away my yeares in the armes of ſtudious retirement, 
„% like Endymion with the moone, as the tale of Lat- 
„ mus goes, yet conſider that if it were no more 
but the meere love of learning, whether it proceed 
« from a principle bad, good, or naturall, it could 


not have held out thus long againſt ſo ſtrong oppo” 


4 | 
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Arts, which was in 1632, he left the Univerſity ; and for the ſpace of five years lived with 
his father and mother at their houſe at Horton near Colebrook in Buckinghamſhire, whither 


0 Wia. pag- 4, his father, having got an eſtate to his content, and left off all buſineſs, was retired (0). 
57 6, 7+ 


In 1634 he wrote his Maſt performed before the Preſident of Wales at Ludlow-Caſtle{D} ; 


« ſition on the other fide of every kind; for if it be 
* bad, why ſhould not all the fond hopes, that for- 
* ward youth and vanitie are fledge with, together 
« with gaine, pride and ambition, call me forward 
« more powerfully then a poore regardleſſe and un- 
«« profitable fin of curioſity ſhould be able to withhold 
«© me, wherby a man cutts himſelſe of from all a&i- 
on, and becomes the moſt helpleſſe, puſillanimous and 
% unweapon'd creature in the world, the molt unfit 
„ and unable to doe that which all mortals moſt 
« aſpire to, either to be uſefull to his friends, or to 
« offend his enimies. Or if it be to be tho't an naturall 
«« proneneſſe, there is againſt that a much more po- 
« tent inclination inbred, which about this tyme of 
« a man's life ſollicits moſt, the defire of houſe and 
« family of his owne, to which nothing is eſteemed 
© more helpeful then the early entring into credible 
« employment, and nothing more hindering than this 
affected ſolitarinefſe. And though this were anough, 
« yet there is to this another act, if not of pure, yet 
« of refined nature, no leſſe available to diſſuade pro- 
* longed obſcurity, a defire of honour and repute and 
« immortall fame ſeated in the breſt of every true 
* ſcholar, which make haſt to by the readieſt ways 
«© of publiſhing and — conceived merits, as 
« well thoſe that ſhall, as thoſe that never ſhall ob- 
„ taine it. Nature therefore would preſently worke 
1% the more prevalent way, if there were nothing but 
te this inferiour bent of herſelf to reſtraine her. Lal. 
« ly the love of learning, as it is the perſuit of ſome- 
„thing good, it would ſooner follow the more excel- 
«« lent and ſupream good knowne and preſented, and 
* ſo be quickly diverted from the emptie and fantaſ- 
« tick chaſe of ſhadows and notions to the ſolid good 
1 flowing from due and tymely obedience to that com- 
** mand in the Goſpell ſett out by the terrible ſealing 
« of him, that hid the talent. It is more probable 
« therefore, that not the endleſfe delight of ſpecula- 
tion, but this very conſideration of that great com- 
% mandment, does not preſſe forward, as ſoon as many 
« do, to undergoe, but keeps off with a ſacred reve- 
« rence and religious adviſement how beſt to under- 
«« goe ; not taking thought of _—_ late, ſo it give 
« advantage to be more fit; for thoſe that were lateſt 
« loſt nothing, when the maiſter of the vineyard 
„ came to give each one his hire. And here I am 
come to a ftreame-head copious enough to diſburden 
e itſelfe like Nilus at ſeven monthes into an ocean. 
« But then I ſhould alſo run into a reciprocall contra- 
« diction of ebbing and flowing at once, and doe that 
« which I excuſe myſelfe for not doing, preach and 
* not preach. Yet that you may ſee that I am ſome- 
<« thing ſuſpicious of myſelfe, and doe take notice of 
„ a certaine belatedneſſe in me, I am the bolder to ſend 
„% you ſome of my nightward thoughts ſome while 
1 ſince, becauſe they come in not altogether unſitly, 
«+ made up in a Petrarchian ſtanza, which I told you 
* of. 
*© How ſoone hath time, &C. 


« By this I believe you may well repent of having 
% made mention at all of this matter; for if I have 
„not all this while won you to this, I have certainly 
«© wearied you of it. This therfore alone may be ſuf- 
«« ficient reaſon for me to keepe as I am, leaſt having 
« thus tired you fingly, I ſhould deale worſe with a 
„Whole congregation, and ſpoyle all the patience of 
«« a pariſh ; for I my ſelſe doe not only ſee my owne 
«*« tediouſneſle, but now grow offended with it, that 
„has hinder'd me thus long from coming to the laſt 
and beſt period of my letter, and that which muſt 
„ now chiefly work my pardon, that I am 
| «*« Your true and 
«*« unfained Freind.” 


It appears from this letter, that his friend, to whom he 
wrote it, had importuned him to enter the ſervice of 


Vol. VII. 


and 


the Church, to which, ſays he in one of his tracts {7), (7) Reaſ of 
by the intentions of my parents and friend; I was de Church Govert- 
ftin'd of a child, and in mine own reſolutions, till com rot 4 "Mar. 
ming to ſome maturity of yeers, and perceaving what in Ato. : 
Tyranny had invaded the Church, that he, <ubo would 
take orders, muſt ſubſcribe ſlave, and take an oath wwith- 
all, which unleſſe he twok with a conſcience, that could 
retch, he muſt either ſtrait perjure, or ſplit his faith, I 
thought it better to preferre a blameliſſe filence before the 
ſacred office of ſpeaking bought and begun with ſervitude 
and for fevearing. 

[D] In 1634 he wrote his Maſk performed before the 
Prefident of Wales at Ludlow Caſtle.) It appears from 
Sir Henry Wotton's letter to our author dated April the 
13th 1638, that this Maſe had been printed at the 
end of Mr. R's (8) poems at Oxford. Ihere was 8) Perhaps Mi; 
an edition of it likewiſe at London in 1637 in 4to, The. Randolph ; 
under the following title : 4 Maſe preſented at Ludlowy but we hase ne- 
Caſtle, 1634, on Michaelmaſſe night, before the Right ain with any 
Honourable, Fobn Earl of Bridgewater, Vicount Brack- ems, to which 
ly, Lord Prefident of Wales, and one of his Majeſtie's Milt:n's Mast is 
moſt honourable Privie Counſell. The dedication of it ded. 
by Mr. H. Lawes to the Right honourable Fohn Lord 
Vicount Brackly, fon and heire apparent to the Earle of 
Bridgewater, &c. is as follows: My Lord, This 
poem, which receiv'd its firlt occaſion of birth from 
* your ſelſe and others of your noble familie, and 
„much honour from your own perſon in the perform- 
*« ance, now returns againe to make a finall dedica- 
é tion of itſelſe to you. Although not openly ac- 
* knowledg'd by the author, yet it is a legitimate off. 
„ ſpring, ſo lovely and ſo much defired, that the often 
copying of it hath tired my pen to give my ſeveral 
friends ſatis faction, and brought me to a neceſſitie of 
producing it to the public view, and now to offer it 
* up in all rightfull devotion to thoſe faire hopes and 
rare endowments of your much-promiſing youth, 
* which give a full aſſurance to all that knew you of 
« a future excellence. Live, ſweet Lord, to be the 
* honourof your name, and receive this as your owne 
« from the hands of him, who hath by many favours 
«© beene long oblig'd to your moſt honour'd parents, 
and as in this repræſentation your attendant 77e, 
* ſo now in all reall expreſſion, 

* Your faithfull and moſt humble ſervant 


% H. Lawes." 


* 


4 


It appears by the end of this edition of the Maſk, 
that the principal perſons, who performed in it, were 
the Lord Brackly, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and the Lady 
Alice Egerton. This piece was repreſented on the 
ſtage with ſome additions by Mr. Dalton the preſent 
year 1738, and met with vaſt applauſe, and was pub- 
liſhed in 8 vo, under this title: Camus, a Maſk (now 
adapted to the ſtage) as altered from Milton's Maſe at 
Ludlow Caſtle, which was never repreſented but on 
Michaelmas day 1634, before the Right honourable the 
Earl of Bridgewater, Lord Prefident of Wales. The 
principal perfor mers were the Lord Brackly, Mr. Thomas 
Egerton, the Lady Alice Egerton. The muſic was com- 
poſed by Mr. Henry Lawes, who alſa repreſented the 
attendant Spirit, The Prologue begins with the follow- 
ing lines : | | 


« Our ſtedfaſt bard, to his own genius true, 

« Still bade his muſe, fit audience find, tho' few, 

«« Scorning the judgment of a trifling age, 

« To choicer ſpirits he bequeath'd his page. 

« He too was ſcorn'd, and to Britannia's Py 

„ She ſcarce for half an age knew Milton's name. 

But now, his tame by every trumpet blown, 

We on his deathleſs trophies raiſe our own. 

„Nor art nor nature could his genius bound, 

% Heav'n, Hell, Earth, Chaos , * ſurvey'd around. 

« All things his eye, thro' wit's bright Empire 
« thrown, 


© Beheld, and made what it beheld his own.” 


7 G 
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and in 1637 his Lycidas [ E J. Upon the death of his mother, he obtained 
leave of his father to travel, and having waited upon Sir Henry Wotton, for- 
merly Embaſſador at Venice, and then Provoſt of Eaton-College, to whom he com- 
municated his deſign, that Gentleman ſoon after wrote to him a letter dated from the 
College, April the 18th 1638, and printed among the Religuiæ Mottonianc. Im- 
mediately after the receipt of this letter our author ſet out for France, accompanied only 
with one man, who attended him through all his travels. At Paris he was introduced 
to Hugo Grotius ; and thence went to Florence, Sienna, Rome, and Naples, in all 
which places he was entertained with the utmoſt civility and reſpect by perſons of the 
molt eminent quality and learning; and was preparing to pals over into Sicily and 
Greece, when he was diverted from his reſolution by the ſad news of a civil war break- 
ing forth in England; eſteeming it an unworthy thing for him to be taking his pleaſure 
in foreign parts, while his countrymen were contending for liberty at home. He returned 
to England after fifteen months abſence, about the time of the King's ſecond expedition 
againſt the Scots, and hired a lodging in St. Bride's Churchyard in Fleetſtreet, where he un- 
dertook the education and inſtruction of his ſiſter's two ſons Edward and John Philips. He 
did not continue long here, but took an handſome Garden-Houſe in Alderſgate-Street, in 
which he lived ſeveral years, and undertook the education of the ſons of leveral of his 
friends by a plan of his own (c). In 1641 he publiſhed five tracts relating to Church 
Government [F]; and in 1643 married Mary, the daughter of Richard Powel Eſq; 
of Foreſt-hill in Oxfordſhire; who not long after viſiting her father in the country, 
and refuſing to return home upon Milton's repeated meſlages and letters, he ſeemed re- 


ſolved to marry another wife [G]; and in 1644 publiſhed The DoArine and Diſcipline of 


Divorce [J]; and The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce [I]; and the 


year following his Tetrachordon [K ], and Colaſterion [L]: but upon his wife's ſub- 


[EJ His Lycidas.) In this poem he laments the 
death of his friend Mr. Edward King, who was drown- 
cd in his paſſage from Cheſter on the Iriſh Seas in 
1637. This poem of our author was printed the year 
following at Cambridge in 4to, in a collection of La- 
tin and Engliſh poems upon Mr. King's death. The 
Latin poems have this title: Juſta Edvardo King nau- 
frage ab Amicis merentibus Amoris & huis xaps. 
This part contains 36 pages, and conſiſts of poems by 
Thomas Farnaby, H. More, J. Pearſon. "The Latin 
epitaph informs us, that Mr. King was ſon of Sir 
John King, Secretary for Ireland to Queen Elizabeth, 
King James I. and Charles I. and that he was Fellow 
of Chriſt's College Cambridge, and was drowned in 
Auguſt 1637, aged 25 years. The Engliſh part is 
entitled Ob/equies to the memory of Mr. Edward King. 
Anno Domini 1638. It contains 25 pages, and con- 
ſiſts of poems by H. King, J. Beaumont, I Cleave- 
land, W. More, W. Hall, Sami. Briggs, Iſaac Oli- 
ver, J. H. C. . . T. N. J. M. 1. 6: 
John Milton, whoſe Lycidas is the laſt of the poems. 
[EF] @ 1641. he publiſbed five tracts 2 to 
Church-Government.) They were all printed at Lon- 
don in 4to. The firſt was entitled, Of Reformation 
touching Church-Diſcipline in England, and the cauſes 
that hawe hitherto hindred it. Two books. Written to 
a friend. The ſecond was, Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, 
and whether it may be deduced from the Apoſtolical times 


by virtue of thoſe teſtimonies, which are alledged to that 


purpoſe in ſome late treatiſes ; one whereof goes under the 
name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh. The third was 
The Reaſon of Church-Gavernment urged againſt the Pre- 
lacy. By Mr. John Milton. In two books. The fourth 
was Ani mad verſians upon the Remonſirant's Defence a- 
gainſt Smectymmuus. And the fifth An Apology againſt 
a Pamphlet called, A modeſt confutation of the Auimad- 
verſions upon the Remonſirants againſt Smecty mnuus; 
or, as the title page is in ſome copies, An Apology for 
Smecty mnuus, æSð f the Reaſon of Church- Government. 
By Jobn Milion, Gent. 

(G) Who . . . . refuſing to return home upon Milton's 
repeated meſſages and letters, he ſeemed reſolved do marry 
another wife.) Mr. Philips obſerves (9), that her refu- 
ſal to return © in all probability was grounded upon 
no other cauſe but this, namely that the family be- 
ing generally addicted to the Caralier-party, as 
«« they, called it, and ſome of them poſlibly engaged 
„in the King's ſervice, who by this time had his 
«« head-quarters at Oxford, and was in ſome proſpect 
of ſucceſs, they began to repent them of having 
matched the eldeſt daughter of their family ſo con- 
„ trary to them in opinion, and thought it would be 
a blot in their Eſcutcheon, whenever that Court 


miſſion 


* ſhould come to flouriſh again. However, it fo in- 
*« cenſed our author, that he thought it would be dif. 
* honourable ever to receive her again after ſuch a 


«« repulſe ; fo that he forthwith prepared to fortify him- 


« ſelf witk arguments for ſuch a reſolution.” 

UH] 1644 publiſhed The Doctrine and Diſcipline 
of Divorce.) The firſt edition was printed at London 
in 4to, without his name; and the ſecond was pub- 
liſhed the ſame year at London in 4to under this title: 
The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce reflered to the good 
of both ſexes from the bondage of the Canon law, and 
ether miſtakes, to the true meaning of Scripture in the 
Law and Goſpel compared. Wherin alſo are ſet down 
the bad conſequences of puniſhing or condemning of Sin, 
that which the law of God allows, and Chrift abolifht 
not. Now the ſecond time reviſed and much augmented. 
In two books. To the Parliament of England, with the A 
fſembly. The Author F. M. The grand poſition, which 
he maintains in this treatiſe, is, „that indifpoſition, 
«« unfitneſs, or contrariety of mind, ariſing from a cauſe 
in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to 
* hinder the main benefits of conjugal ſociety, which 
are ſolace and peace, is a greater reaſon of Divorce 
* than natural frigidity ; eſpecially if there be no chil- 
« dren, and that there be mutual conſent.” 

[1] The judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Di- 
worce.] This was printed at London 1644 in 4to, un- 
der this title: The judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce. Writt'n to Edward the fixt in his ſecond book 
of the Kingdom of Chriſt. And now Engliſht. Wherin 
a late book refloring the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Di- 
vorce, is heer confirmed and juſtified by the authoritie of 
Martin Bucer. To the Parliament of England. Pub- 
liſht by authoritie. 

[X] His Tetrachordon.) It was printed at London 

in 4to, under this title: Tetrachordon : E xpoſitions upon 
the foure chief places on Scripture, which treat of Mar- 
riage, or Nullities in Marriage, on Gen. i. 27, 28. com- 
pared and explained by Gen. ii, 18, 23, 24. on Deut. 
xxiv. 1, 2. on Matth. v. 31, 32. with Matth. xix. 
from the 3d v. to the 11th. on 1 Cor. vii. from the 
10th to the 16th. Wherin the Doctrine and Diſcipline 
Divorce, as was lately publiſhed, is confirmed by ex- 
planation of Scripture, by teflimony of ancient fathers, of 
civill Lanes in the primitive Church, of famouſeſt Re- 
formed Divines, and laſtly by an intended att of the Par- 
lament and Church of England in the year of Edward 
the fixth. By the former author F. M. 

[III Colafterion.) It was printed at London 1645 
in 40, under this title: A Reply to a nameles anſwer 
againſi The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce. here 
in the trivial author of that anſwer is diſcovered, the Li- 
cencer conferred «with, and the opinion which they 0 
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miſſion he took her home again [M], and even entertained her father and ſeveral of her 
brothers and ſiſters in his houſe till after his own father's death, which was in 1647. 
About the year 1644 he wrote a ſmall piece in one ſheet in 4to, under this title, 

Education. To Maſter Samuel Harllib ; reprinted at the end of his Poems upon Several Occa- 
frons; and in November the ſame year publiſhed at London in 4to his Areopagitica [ NI. 
In 1645 his Juvenile Poems were printed at London [O]. About this time there was a 
deſign of making him Adjutant General in Sir William Waller's army; but the new 
modelling of the army ſoon following proved an obſtruction to that deſign. Soon af. 
ter the march of Fairfax and Cromwell with the whole army through the city, in order 
to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, which Brown and Maſſay were endeavouring to raiſe there 
againſſ the army's proceedings, he left his great houſe in Barbican, for a ſmaller in High 
Holbourn, which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where he proſecuted his 
ſtudies till after the King's tryal and death, when he publiſhed his Tenure of Kings and 
Magiſtrates [P]; his Obſervations in the Articles of Peace between James Earl of Ormond 
for King Charles 1 on the one hand, and the Iriſh Rebels and Papiſts on the other hand; and 
on a Letter ſent by Ormond to Colonel Jones Governor of Dublin: and a Repreſentation 
of the Scots Preſhytery at Belfaſt in Ireland; and his 'Emoroxadons J. He was now 
taken into the ſervice of the Commonwealth, and made Latin Secretary to the Council of 
State, who refolved neither to write to others abroad, nor to receive any anſwers, except 
in the Latin tongue, which was common to them all (4), In 1651 he publiſhed his Pro 


duce defended. By the former author F. M. This was 
a reply to a piece printed at London 1644 in 4to, and 
entitled, An anſwer to a book, entituled, The Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of Divorce; or a plea for Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, and all other married Women againſt Di- 
vorce. M herein both ſexes are vindicated from all bon- 
dage of Canon law, and other miſtakes whatfoever ; 
and the unſound principles of the author are examined and 
fully confuted by authority of holy Scripture, the laws of 
the land, and ſound reaſon. Mr. Joſeph Caryl, a 
Preſbyterian divine, who wrote a very voluminous 
| nay ng on the book of. Job, gave on the 14th of 

ovember 1644 his imprimatur to this piece in the 


following words: 1 7 ben the ſtrength of the 


„ marriage- bond, and the honour of that eſtate againſt 
* thoſe fad breaches and dangerous abuſes of it, which 
* common diſcontents (on this fide adultery) are likely 
„ to make in unſtadied minds and men given to 
* change, by taking in or grounding themſelves upon 
the opinion anſwered, and with good reaſon refuted 
„ in this treatiſe, I have approved the printing and 
% publiſhing of it.“ | 
[M] Upon his wife's ſubmiſſion, he took her home 
again.) Mr. Philips informs us (10), that“ it was 
then probably thought, that Milton had a deſign of 
% marrying one of Dr. Davis's daughters, a very 
„ handiome and witty gentlewoman, but averſe, as 
it is ſaid, to this motion. However the intelligence 
„ hereof, and the then declining ſtate of the King's 
cauſe, and conſequently of the circumſtances of Na 
ſtice Powel!'s family, cauſed them to ſet all engines 
on work to reſtore the late married woman to the 
«+ ſtation, wherein they a little before had planted her. 
At laſt this device was pitched upon. There dwelt 
in the lane of St. Martin's Le Grand, which was 
„hard by, a relation of our author's, one Black- 
« borough, whom it was known he often viſited, and 
upon this occaſion the viſits were more narrowly ob- 
« ſerved, and poſſibly there might be a combination 
«« between both parties ; the friends on both fides con- 
*« centring in the ſame action, though on different be- 
„ halfs. One time above the reſt, he making his 
uſual viſit, the wife was ready in another room, 
« and on a ſudden he was ſurprized to ſes one, whom 
« he thought to have never ſeen more, making ſub- 
„ miſſion, and begging pardon on her knees before 
„ him. He might probably at firſt make ſome ſhew 
« of averſion and rejeftion ; but partly his own ge- 
«« nerous nature more inclinable to reconciliation than 
*« to perſeverance in anger and revenge, and partly 
« the ſtrong interceſſion of friends on both ſides, ſoon 
„brought him to an act of oblivion, and a firm 
league of peace for the future. And it was at length 
concluded, that ſhe ſhould remain at a friend's houle 
„till ſuch time as he was ſettled in his new houſe in 
« Barbican, and all things for her reception in order. 
„The place agreed on for her preſent abode was the 
« widow Webber's houſe in St. Clement's-Church- 
% yard, whoſe ſecond daughter had been married to 
«* the other brother many years before, The fult 


lately reprinted at Amſterdam. 


populo 


** fruits of her return to her huſband was a brave 
40 girl, born within a year after, though whether by 
ill conſtitution, or want of care, ſhe grew more and 
more decrepit.” Mr. Elijah Fenton obſerves (11), 
that it is not to be doubted, but the abovementioned 
interview between Milton and his wife muſt wonder- 
fully affect him; and that perhaps the impreſſions it 
made on his imagination contributed much to the 
painting of that pathetic ſcene in Paradi/e ht, B. X. 
ver. 90g. in which Eve addreſſes herſelf to Adam for 
pardon and peace. 

LM His Areopagitica.) It was publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 4to, in November 1644, with this title: 
Areopagitica : A ſpeech of Mr. on Milton for the li- 
berty of unlicenced printing, to the Parliament of Eng- 
land. It was reprinted in the beginning of this pre- 
{ent year 1738 at London in 8vo, with a preface by 
another hand. 

[O] in 1645 his juvenile poems were printed at Lan- 
don.) They were publiſhed at London in 12mo, with 
this title: Poems of Mr. Fohn Milton, both Engliſh and 
Latin, compoſed at ſeveral times. Printed by his true 
copies. The ſongs were ſet to Muſic by Mr. Henry 
Lawes, Gentleman of the King's Chapel, and one of his 
Majeſty's private Mufic. 

(P] His Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates.) This 
piece was printed at London 1649 in 4to, under this 
title: The Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates; proving that 
it is lawful, and hath been held jo threugh all ages, for 
any who have the power to call to a:count a tyrant or 
wicked King, and after due convition to depoſe and put 
him to death, if the ordinary Magiſtrate have neglected 
or denied to doe it; and that they, who of late ſo much 
blame depoſing, are the men that did it themſelves. The 


author 
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(12) Life e 
Milton, = Jo 
prefixed to Pa- 
radiſe Loft, edit. 
London 1727, in 
$vo. 


M. Mr. Wood ſuppoſes (12), that this (12) Col. 264, 


tract was written before King Charles I's death; but 265. 


Milton himſelf aſſures us (13), that it was not publiſhed 


13) Defenſio ſe- 


till after it, and even then with a view rather to com- c«nda, pag. 93. 
poſe the minds of the people, than to determine any edit. 1554+ 


thing with relation to that Prince. And we find by a 
MS. note in a printed copy of this book, that it was 
publiſhed in February 1645. 

[2 ] His "Emorxac on.) It was printed at London 
1649 in 4to, with this title: *EIKONOKAA'ETHE, is 
anſwer to a book entitled, "EIKNN BAELAIKH. The 
Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his ſolitudes and 
ſufferings. The author J. M. Publifbed by Authority. 
It was anſwered in a book printed in 1651 in to. 
under this title: "EIKNN "AKAAETOE, The Image 
unbroalen. AI PerſpeAive of the Impudence, Falſbood 
Vanitie, and Propbannes, publiſhed in a libel intitled, 
EIKONOKAAETHE againſt "EIKQN BAELAIKH), or the 
Portraicture of his ſacred Majeſtis in his ſolitudes and 
Jafferings And upon reprinting our author's book at 
Amſterdam 1690 in 8vo, there was publiſhed at Lon- 
don 1692 in 8vo, Vindiciæ Caroline : Or, a Defence 
of Fina Ba, the Portraiture of his facred Ma- 
Jefly in his ſolitudes and ſufferings. In 4 Reply to 4 
book, intitled "Exxorexxaion, written by My. Milton, and 
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 populo Anglicans Defenſio R]; for which he was rewarded by the Commonwealth with a 
6e) Ibid, pag. p_ of a thouſand pounds (e); and had a conſiderable hand in correcting and po- 


30. ſhing a piece written by his nephew, Mr. John Philips, and printed at London 1652 


under this title, Joannis Philippi Angli Reſponſio ad Apologiam Anonymi cujuſdam Tenebrio- 
nis pro Rege & populo Anglicano infanty/tmam, During the writing and publiſhing 
this book he lodged at one Thomſon's next door to the Bull-Head Tavern at Charing- Cros, 
opening into the Spring-Garden z which appears to have been only a lodging taken, 
till his deſigned apartment in Scotland-yard was prepared for him; for hither he ſoon 
removed, though he continued there but a ſhort time, removing to a Garden Houfe in 
Petty France in Weſtminſter, next door to the Lord Scudamore's, aud opening into St. 
James's Park; where he remained eight years, viz. from 1652 till within a few weeks of 
the Reſtoration, In this houſe his firſt wife dying in childbed in 1652, he married a 
{f) Ibid. pas. ſecond, Catherine, the daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney (7), who died of a 
ai conſumption about three months after ſhe had been brought to bed of a daughter, who 
(e) Ibid. pag. died an infant (g). This ſecond marriage was about two or three years aſter his being 
* wholly deprived of his fight ; for by reaſon of his continual ſtudies and the head - ach, 
to which he was ſubject from his youth, and his perpetual tampering with Phyſic, his eyes had 
0% -bis. pag- 31, been decay ing for twelve years before (0). In 1654 he publiſhed his Defen/io Secunda [S}, 
and the year following his Defenſio pro ſe [T ]. Being now at eaſe from ſtate- adverſaries 
and public conteſts, he had leiſure again to proſecute his own ſtudies and private deſigns, 
particularly his Hiſtory of Britain, and his new Theſaurus Lingue Latine, according to 
the method of Robert Stephens, the manuſcript of which contained three large volumes 
in folio, and has been made uſe of by the Editors of the Cambridge Dictionary printed 
in 1693 in 4to. In 1658 he publiſhed Sir Walter Ralegh's Cabinet Council [V, and 
in 1659 A Treatiſe of the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes ; London in 12mo: and 
Conſiderations touching the likelieſt means to remove hirelings out of the Church. Wherein 
is alſo diſcourſed of Tithes, Church-fees, Church-revenues, and whether any maintenance of 
Miniſters can be ſettled by Law: London 1659 in 12mo. Upon the diſſolution of the 
Parliament by the Army, after Richard Cromwell had been obliged to reſign the Pro- 
tectorſhip, Milton wrote a letter, in which he lays down the model of a Commonwealth; 
not ſuch as he thought the beſt, but what might be readieſt ſettled at that time, to 
prevent the reſtoration of Kingly Government and domeſtic diſorders, till a more fa- 
vourable ſeaſon or better diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect Democracy. He drew up 
likewiſe another piece to the ſame purpoſe, which ſeems to have been*addrefled to Gene- 
ral Monk; and he publiſhed in February 16452 his Ready and eaſy Way to eftabliſh a free 
Commonwealth Ii J. Soon after this he publiſhed his Brief Notes upon a late Sermon, 
entitled, The Fear of God and the King, &c. London 1660 in 4to[X]. Juſt before 
the Reſtoration, he was removed from his office of Latin Secretary, and concealed him- 
ſelf till the Act of Oblivion came forth [Z]; when being ſecured by his pardon, he ap- 


[RI His Pro Populo Anglicano Deſenſio.] It was 
printed at London in 1651 in folio, under this title, 
Pro populo Anglicano Defenſio contra Claudii Anonymi 
alias Salmaſii Defenſinem Regiam. This work was 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Waſhington, and printed 
in 1692 in 8vo, In 1652 Sir Robert Filmer pub- 
liſhed ſome Remarks upon it, ina piece printed at 
London in 4to, and intitled Ob/erwations concerning the 
Original! of Government upon Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, 
Mr. Milton againſt Salmaſius. H. Grotius de jure 
Belli. Salmaſius dying at Spa in Germany Sept. 3. 
1652, left a poſthumous Reply to Milton, which was 
kg: at London 1660 in 24to, under the fol- 
owing title: Claudii Salmaſii ad Miltonum Reſponſio, 
Opus Poſthumum. 

LS] His Defenſio ſecunda.] It was printed at Lon- 
don in 1654 in 8vo, under this title: Joannis Miltoni 
Angli pro Populo Anglicano, Defenſio ſecunda. Contra 
infamem Libellum anmymum, cui titulus, Regii Sangui- 
nis Clamor ad Cœlum adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos. 
In this book our author having attacked Alexander 
Morus with great ſeverity, the latter publiſhed the 
ſame year at the Hague in 12mo, Alexandri Mori 
Eccliſiaſtic & ſacrarum Literarum Profeſſoris Fides 
publica, contra Calumnias Joannis Milloni. 

[7] His Deſenſio pro ſe.] It was printed at Lon- 
don 1655 in 8vo with this title: Joannis Miltoni Au- 
gli Defenſio pro ſe contra Alexandram Morum, Eccle- 
fraftem, Libelli famofi, cui titulus, Regii Sanguinis Cla- 
mor, c. Authore redte diftum. 

[/)] In 1658 he publiſhed Sir Walter Ralegh's Cabi- 
net Council.] It was printed at London in 8vo under 
this title: The Cabinet-Council, containing the chief 
Ads of Empire and Myſteries of State; diſcabineted in 
Political and Polemical Aphoriſms, grounded on authority 
and experience, and illufirated with the choiceſt Exam - 


peared 


ples and Hiſtorical Obſervations. By the ever re- 
nowned Knight Sir Walter Raleigh. Publiſhed by John 
Milton Eſq; 

[V] His Ready and Eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a Free 
Commonwealth.) It was anſwered by G. S. in his 
Dignity of King ſhip, and attacked in a burleſque 
Pamphlet, pretended to be written by Mr. James 
Harrington's Republican Club, and printed under the 
title of, The Cenſure of the Rota fon Mr. Milton's 
book intituled, Ihe Ready and Eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a 
Free Commonwealth. London printed by Paul Giddy, 
Printer to the Rota, at the Windmill in Turn-againe- 
Lane, 1660. pagg. 16. 

[XI] His Brief Notes upon a late Sermon, entitled, 
The Fear of God and the King &c.) 'This ſermon was 
preached by Dr. Matthew Griffith at Mercer's Cha- 
pel, March the 25th 1660, on Prov. xxiv. 21, and 
printed at London 1660 in 4to. Sir Roger Leſtrange 
publiſhed in anſwer to Milton's Brief Notes on this 
ſermon, a piece, entitled, No b/ind Guides, &c. printed 
in his Apology, London 1660 in 4to. 

[Y'] Concealed himſe'f till the A of Oblivion came 
forth.) By the advice of his friends he abſconded, 
till ſuch time as the event of public affairs ſhould di- 
rect him what courſe to take. For this purpoſe he re- 
tired to a friend's houſe in Bartholomew-Cloſe near 
Welt-Smithkeld till the Act of Oblivion came forth, 
« which, /ays Mr. Philips (13), proved as favourable (13) Pag. 37. 
„ to him as could be hoped or expected, through 
«« the interceſſion of ſome that ſtood his friends both 
„ in Council and Parliament; particularly in the 
«© Houſe of Commons, Mr. Andrew Marvel, a Mem- 
« ber for Hull, acted vigorouſly in his behalf, and 
„ made a conſiderable party for him; ſo that together 
« with John Goodwin of Coleman Street, he was 
only ſo far excepted as not to bear any office in the 
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peared again in public, and removed to Jewen Street, where bs artied bisthixd wife, Elizg: 


the daughter of Mr. Minſhul of Cheſhire, recommended to him 


his friend Dr. Paget 


of Coleman-Street, to whom ſhe was related; but he had no children by her: ſhe died at 


Nantwich in Cheſhire a few years ago. Soon after the Reſtoration he is ſaid to have been of- 


« Commonwealth.” But we have the wok accurate 
account of this affair in Mr. Richardſon's Life of 
our author (15), whoſe words we ſhall tranſcribe. 
That Milton eſcaped, is well known, but not how. 
«© By the accounts we have, it was by the Act of In- 
« demnity; only incapacitated for any public em- 
«« ployment. This is a notorious miſtake, though 
% 'Toland, the Biſhop of Sarum, Fenton, &c. have 
gone into it, confounding him with Goodwin. 
„Their caſes were very different, as I found upon 
* enquiry, Not to take a matter of this import- 
** ance upon truſt, I had firſt recourle to the Act 
* itſelf, Milton is not among the excepted. If 
„ he was fo conditionally pardoned, it muſt then 
„ be by a particular inſtrument. That could not be 
* after he had been purified entirely by the General 
«© Indemnity ; nor was it likely the King, who had 
« declared from Breda, he would pardon all but whom 
* the Parliament ſhould judge unworthy of it, and 
* had thus lodged the matter with them, ſhould, be- 
* fore they had come to a determination, beſtow a 
% Private A& of Indulgence, and to one ſo notonous 
„ as Milton. It is true Rapin ſays, ſeveral principal 
Republicans applied for mercy, whilſt the Act was 
yet depend ing: but quotes no authority, and upon 
„ ſearch no ſuch pardon appears on record, though 
„% many are two or three years after, but then they 
„are Without reſtrictions. Some people were willing 
* to have a particular as well as the General Pardon. 
„% Bat Whatever was the caſe of others, there is a rea- 
«© ſon beſides what has been already noted, to believe 
© no ſuch favour would now be ſhewn to Milton. 
«© The Houſe of Commons (16th June 1660) vote the 
King be moved to call in Mikon's two books, and 
that of John Goodwin, written in juſtification of the 
«© murder of the King, in order to be burnt; and that 
«« the Attorney General do proceed againſt them by 
« inditment. June 27. an Order of Council reciting 
«« that vote of the 16th, and that the perſons were 
4% not to be found, directs a proclamation for calling 
« in Milton's two books, which are here explained to 
** be that againſt Salmaſius (The Defence) and his An- 
geber to Fikon Baſilike ; as alſo Goodwin's book. 
And a proclamation was iſſued accordingly, and 
another to the ſame purpoſe the 13th of Auguſt. 
„ As., for Goodwin, he marrowly eſcaped with his 
«* life, but he was voted to be excepted out of the 
Act of Indemnity. amongſt the twenty deſigned to 
« have -penalties infſicted ſhort of death. And Au- 
« guſt 27, thoſe books of Milton and Goodwin were 
6 = by the Hangman. The Act of Oblivion was 
«« paſſed-the 29th *[ Konnet's Regifter]. It is ſeen by 
this account, that Milton's perſon and Goodwin's 
are ſeparated ; though their books.are-blended toge- 
ther. As the King's intention appeared to be to par- 
« don all but actual regicides, as Biſhop Burnet ſays (u); 
« jt is odd he ſhould ſay in the ſame breath, almoſt all 
«« people were ſurprized that Goodwin and Milton eſ- 
« caped all cenſure (neither is: that true, as has been 
« ſeen). Why ſhould it be fo ſtrange, they being not 
© concerned in the King's blood? That he was for- 
got, as Toland ſays ſome people imagined, was very 
« unlikely. However, it is certain from what has 
«© been ſhewn from Biſhop Kennet, he was not. That 
«© he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from Goodwin with ad- 
«© vantage, will juftly appear ſtrange : for his vaſt merit 


as an honeſt man, a great ſcholar, and a- moſt ex- 


« cellent writer, and his fame on that account will 
hardly be thought the cauſes, - eſpecially when it is 
remembered Paradiſe Loſt was not yet produced, 
and the writings on which his vaſt reputation ſtood, 
« were now accounted criminal, every one of them; 
and thoſe: moſt which were the main pillars of his 
« fame. Goodwin was an inconſiderable - offender 
« compared with him. Some ſecret: cauſe - muſt be 
«« recurred to in accounting ſor this indulgence. I 
„% have heard that Secretary Morrice and Sir Thomas 
„ Clarges were his Friends, and managed matters 
««- artfylly in his favour. Doubtleſs they or ſome- 
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came they to put their intereſt at ſuch a ſtretch in 
favour of a man ſo notoriouſly obnoxious ? Per- 
% plexed and inquiſitiye as I was, I at length found 
the {ecret.. . It was Sir William Davegant obtained 

his remiſhon in return for his qwn life procured by 
«++ Milton's intereſt, when himſelf was under condem- 
nation ame 1650. A life was owing to Milton, 
“ (Davenant's) and it was paid nobly; Milton's for 
% Davenant's at Davenant's aa dy The ma- 
„nagement of the affair in the Houſe of Commons, 
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** whether by ſignifying the King's defire, or other- - 


<«« wile, was perhaps by thoſe Gentlemen named.” 
This account Mr. Richardſon had from Mr. Pope, 
who was informed of it by Mr. Thomas Better- 
ton, the celebrated Actor, who was firſt brought upon 
the ſtage by Sir William Davenant. We cannot diſ- 
cover upon what account Milton was in cuſtody of 
the Serjeant at Arms of the Houſe of Commons in 
December following, as he appears to be from the 
following minutes in the books of that Houſe, for a 
copy of which we are obliged to Mr. Richardſon. 


„Saturday 15 Dec. 1660. 

Ordered, that Mr. Milton, now in cuſtody of the 
«© Serzeant at Arms attending this Houſe, be forthwith 
*« releaſed, paying bis fees. * 

Monday 17 Dec. 

« A Complaint made that the Serjeant at Arms had 
«+ demanded exceſſive fees for the impriſonment of Mr, 
„% Milton. | 

*« Ordered, that it be referred to the Committee for 
«« Privileges to examine this buſineſs, and to call Mr. 
«« Milton and the Serjeant before them, and to deter- 


= 


% mine what is fit to be given the Serjeant for his 


« fees in this Caſe.” 


We have no account when he was taken into cuſtody. 
Guy Patin indeed in a leiter dated July the 13th 


1660 () writes, that he bad juſt then been told by (f) Zerrres Cboi- 


Monſieur de la Mothe le Vayer, that“ Milton's book 
* againſt the late King of England was burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman ; that Milton 
Vas in cuſtody ; that he would probably be hanged ; 
that Milton wrote that book only in Engliſh ; and 
that a perſon, named Peter du Moulin, = of Peter 
du Moulin of Sedan, who had tranſlated it into ele- 
«« gant Latin, was in danger of his life.” There is 
one very groſs miſtake here, ſince du Moulin was a 
zealous Royaliſt, and author of Regii Sanguinis Cla- 
mor ad Calum, as we obſerved above. But Monſieur 
Demiſſy, in a letter of his printed in the Brb/rothegue 
Britanique, Tom. ix. Part. 2. Art. 1. p. 234, ob- 
ſerves, that this letter of Patin may ſerve to give us 
ſome light into the time when Milton was taken into 
cuſtody. As this letter is dated July 1 3, and mentions 
the news as juſt then received, it is poſſible that it 


es de feu Mr. 
Guy Patin, vol. 
2. Letter 187. 
page 135. edit. de 
Cologne 1691, 


might reach Paris from London in four or five 


days, being dated the 8th or, gth of July, New. Stile, 
and the 28th or 29th of June, Old Stile. Milton might 
have been taken one of theſe days. The Order of 
Council, which ſhews that he was not to be found, is 
dated the 27th, and would not ſtop the ſearch after 
him. I own, ſays Monfieur Demiſſy, that Patin 
adds another piece of news which was not exactly 


„ true, viz. that Milton's Book againft the late King of 


England had been burnt by the hands of the common 
% Hangman, Milton's book or rather books were not 
e burnt till the 27th of Auguſt. But one may eaſily 
* conceive how ſuch a piece of news, which was at 
the bottom true, might be anticipated in virtue of an 
Order of Council for burning the condemned books; 
but it cannot be ſo eaſily conceived in my opinion, 
„that a correſpondent in England, who appears to 
„ have known of this Order, in which Milton is ſaid 
** not to be found, ſhould. poſitively ſay, Milton is in 
„ cuſtody, unleſs he was ſeized after the publication of 
% the Order,” 
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fered the place of Latin Secretary to the King, which he refuſed [2] In 1661 he pub. 
liſhed his Accidence commenced Grammar, at London in 8vo; and a tract of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, printed there in 8vo and entitled, Aphoriſms of State, Soon after his marriage 
with his third wife, he removed to a houſe in the Artillery Walk leading to Bunhill 
Fields, where he continued till his death, except during the Plague at London in 1665, 
(i) Ibid. pag- when he retired with his family to St. Giles Chalfont in Buckinghamſhire (i); at which 


ids time his Paradiſe Loft was finiſhed, though not publiſhed till 1667 [AA J. In 1670 he 
- publiſhed 
LZ] Seen after the Refloration he is ſaid to have been "* Faith. 
offered the place of Latin Secretary to the King, which « Hope. 
refuſed.) Mr. Richarſon, who relates this ſtory, « Charity. 
(16) Life of does it in theſe terms (16). © My authority is Henry 
Milton, pag. 100. % Bendiſh Eſq; a deſcendant by his mother's fide from « PARADISE LOST. 
« the Protector Oliver Cromwell. Their family and 
« Milton's were in great intimacy before and after his De Perſons. 


% death; and the thing was known among them. | 
„% Mr. Bendiſh has heard the widow or daughter [of *« Moſes E recounting how he aſſumed his 
« Milton] or both, ſay it, that ſoon after the Reſto- „ true bodie ; that it corrupts not, becauſe 'tis with 
„ration the King offered to employ this 7 «« God in the mount; declares the like of Enoch and 
« man as Latin Secretary; the poſt in which he ſerved © E/ah; beſides the purity of the place, that certaine 
„ Cromwel with ſo much integrity and ability. (That * pure winds, dues, and clouds preſerve it from cor- 
%a like offer was made to Thurloe, is not diſputed, “ ruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God; 
«« as ever I heard.) Milton withſtood the offer; the tells they cannot ſe Adam in the fate of innocence 
„% wife preſſed his compliance. Thou art in the right, by reaſon of thire fin. 

4% ſays E you, as other amen, would ride in your 


* each; for we, xy lv is to er and dir an rene ̃ Faflie, 1 on what ſhould beokine of 


2 « Mercie. 
[AA] At which time his Paradiſe Loſt avas finiſhed, * Wifjdome. man, if he fall. 


(17) Pag. 35+ though not publiſhed till 1667. ] Mr. Philips obſerves (17), * Chorus of Angels ſinging a Hymne of the 


that the ſubject of that Poem was firſt deſigned for a Creation. 


Tragedy; and in the fourth book of the Poem, /ays AR. II. 
« be, there are ten verſes, which, ſeveral years be- Heavenly Love. 
« fore the Poem was begun, were ſhewn to me and « Ewvening Starre. 
«« ſome others, as deſigned for the very beginning of © Chorus fing the Mariage Song, and deſcribe 
„the ſaid Tragedy.” The verſes were theſe. « Paradice. | 
| | AR. BL 
O thou ! that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd * Lucifer contriving Adam ruine. 
Loot / from thy fole dominion like the God ** Chorus feares for Adam and relates Lucifer's Re- 
Of this new world ; at whoſe fight all the ' flars ** bellion and Fall. | 
Hide their dimini/h'd heads; to thee I call, Act. IV. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, * Adam. 8 fallen 
O Sun! to tell thee how ] hate thy beams, . ? 
That bring to my remembrance from what late *© Conſcience cites them to God's examination, 
1 fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere, ** Chorus bewailes, and tells the Good Adam hath 
Till pride, and worſe ambition threw me down, « of; -> | 
Warring in beav'n againſt heav'n's matchle/s King. AQ. V. 


«« Adam and Exe driven out of Paradice, 


There are ſeveral plans of Paradiſe Loft in the form of *© Preſented by an Angel with 
a Tragedy in our author's own hand-writing among Labour, Griefe, Hatred, 


his manuſcripts in the Trinity, which contain hke- « Envie, Marre, Famine, Peſtilence, M 
wiſe a great variety of other ſubjects for Tragedies, ** Sicknefſe, Diſcontent, Ignorance n. 
and are as follow : « Feare, Death: 
«© The Perſons. to whom he gives thire names: likewiſe Water, 
«« Michael. Heat, Tempeſt, &c. 
„% Heavenly Love. « Faith. | 
Lucifer. * Hope. comfort him, and inſtruct him. 
« Adam. *© Charity, - | 
«« Eve, with the Serpent. | ** Chorus briefly concludes, 
«© Conſcience. | K. 
Deatb. The Deluge, Sodom. 95 
Labour. * Dinah. Vide Euſeb. Præparat. Evang. I. 9. c. 22. 
«« Sickneſſe. | | | 
«« Diſcontent. Mutes. | Ihe Perſons. : 
% Jenorance. 5. Zed; Hamor. 
«« with others. Debora, Rebecca's Narle. Sichem. 
« Faith. « Faced, Counſellors 2. 
Hape. | „ Simeon. Nuncius. 
„ Charity. | «© Levi. Hil Chorus. 
The Perſons. | | | 
« Moſes. * Thamar Cuophoruſa ; where Juda is found to have 
Divine Fuſtice, Mercie, Wiſdom, bin the author of that crime, which he condemned 
Heavenly Love. in Tamar. | | | 
« The Evening Starre Heiſperus. : ** Tamar excuſed in what ſhe attempted. 
* Chorus of Angel. The Golden Calſe, or the Maſſucre in Horeb. 
« Lucifer. The Quails. Num. 11. 
Adam. The Murmurers. Numb. 14. 
« Eve. | „ Corah, Dathan, &c. Num. 16, 17. 
** Conſcience. „ Moabitides, Num. 25. . 
« Labour. «© Achan, Joſue, 7 and 8. 
be 2 | Joſuah in {ajpenn, of. 10. 
«« Diſcontent. | | Gideon purſuing. Jud. 8. 
« [gnorance. Mines. '.” ae Abimeloch the Dane eee. 
&« Feare. | . ** Samſon marriing or in Ramph Lechi. Jud. 15. 
© Death, | ** Samſon purſophorus, or Hybryſtes, or Dagona- 


„ lia, Jud. 16. ' Comazoutcs, 
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publiſhed at London in 4to his Hiſtory of Britain, that part eſpecially now called England. 


„ Comazontes, or the Benjaminites ; or the Rioters 
„ Jud. 19. 20. 

«« Theriſtria, a Paſtoral out of Ruth, 

«« Eliadz, Hophni and Phinehas. Sam. 1, 2, 3. 
« 4; beginning with the firſt overthrow of Iſrael by 
«« the Philiſtines,interlac't with Samuel's viſion concern- 
ing Eli's familie. 

«« Jonathan reſcued. Sam. 1. 14. 
«« Doeg ſlandering. Sam. 1. 22. 


The Sheepſhearers in Carmel, a Paſtoral. 1 Sam.25. 


«« Saul in Gilboa. 1 Sam. 28. 31. 

« David revolted. 1 Sam. from the 27 c. to 
the 31. 

« David adulterous. 2 Sam. c. 11, 12. 

Tamar. 2 Sam. 13. 

« Achitophel. 2 Sam. 15, 16, 17, 18. 

% Adoniah. 1 Reg. 2. 


„Solomon, or Idolomargus, or G ynzcocratumenus, 


« aut Thyſiaſuſæ. Reg. 1, 11. 

* Rehoboam. 1 Reg. 12. wher is diſputed of a Po- 

« litic Religion. 
* Abbias Therſzus. 1 Reg. 14. The Queen after 
* much diſpute, as the laſt refage ſent to the Proffet 
«© Ahias of Shilo; receavs the meſſage. The Epita- 
* fis in that ſhee hearing the child ſhall die as ſhe 
comes home, refuſes to return, thinking thereby to 
** elude the Oracle. The former part is ſpent in bring- 
* ing the ſick Prince forth as it were deſirous to ſhift 
his chamber and couch as dying men uſe, his father 
telling him what ſacriſize he had ſent for his health 
„ to Bethel and Dan; his ſearleſneſſe of death, and 
puting his father in mind to ſet to Ahiah. The Chorus 
of the Elders of Iſrael bemoaning his virtues bereft 
them, and at another time wondring why Jeroboam 
„being bad himſelf ſhould ſo grieve for his ſon that 
«© was good. | 

« Imbres, or the Showers, 1 Reg. 18, 19. 

*« Naboth ovx-@argwn®-.. 1 Reg. 21, 

Ahab. 1 Reg. 22. beginning at the Synod of fals 
Profets ; ending with relation of Ahab's death; his bo- 
die brought; Zedechiah ſlain by Ahab's friends for 
his ſeducing. 

Elias in the mount. 2 Reg. 1. 'OpuCx72; or better, 

„Elias Polemiſtes. | 

% Eliſzus Hudrochoos. 2 Reg. 3. Hudrophantes, 
« Aquator. 

« Eliſzus Adorodicetas. 

„ Eliſæus Menutes, five in Dothaimis. 2 Reg. 6. 

« Samaria liberata. 2 Reg. 7. 

% Achabæi Cunoboromeni., 2 Reg. 9. The ſcene 
«« Jeſrae]: beginning from the watchman's diſcovery 
* of Jebu till he go out: in the mean while meſſa 
„of things paſſing brought to Jezebel &. Laſtly, 
e the 70 heads of Ahab's ſons brought in, and meſſage 
brought of Ahaziah brethren ſlain on the way. c. 10. 

«« Jehu Belicola. 2 Reg. 10. | 
„ Athaliah. 2 Reg. 11. | 
„ Amaziah Doryalotus. 2 Reg. 14. 2 Chron. 25. 
„ Hezekias moAogxyper@®-. 2 Reg. 18, 19. He- 
ſechia beſieged. The wicked hypocriſy of Shebna 
„ ſpoken of in the 11 or thereabout of Iſaiah, and 

Xs commendation of Eliakim will afford «@cpue; 
« Adyz, together with a faction, that ſought help 
from Egypt. . 

* Joſiah AuwZomenos. 2 Reg. 23. 

«© Zedechiah eri. * * but the ſtory is 

larger in Jeremiah. | 

„ Solym«» Haloſis; which may begin from a meſ- 

ſage brought to the city of the Judgment upon Ze- 

„ dechiah and his children in Ribla, and ſo ſeconded 

«« with the burning and deſtruction of Citty and 

Temple by Nebuzaradan : lamented by Jeremiah. 

. + Aſa or Zthiopes, 2 Chron. 14. with the depoſing 

„ his mother, and burning her idol. if ba 
The three children, Dan. 3. 


« Britiſh Trag. 
«« 1. The Cloiſter King Conſtans ſet up by Vortiger. 
„ 2. Vortiger poiſoned by Roena. 
«+ 3. Vortiger immur'd. Vortiger marrying Roena, 
reprooved by Vodin Archbiſhop of London, Speed 
24. Sigher of the, Eaſt-Saxons revolted from the 


Faith, and reclaim'd by Jarymang. 


From 


* 5. Ethelbert of the Eaſt Angles ſlaine by Offa the 
„% Mercian. See Holinſh. L. 6. c. 5. Speed in the 
„Life of Offa. | 

« 6, Sebert flaine by Penda after he had left his 
* Kingdom, See Holinſhed. 116. p. 

« 7. Wulfer ſlaying his tow ſons for beeing 
„ Chriſtians. 

© 8. Oſbert of Northumberland ſlain for raviſhing 
the wife of Bernbocard, and the Dans brought in. 
See Stow. Holinſh. L. 6. C. 12. and eſpecially 
«© Ipod, L. . G. 3. 

* 9. Edmund laſt King of the Eaſt Angles mar- 
„ tyr'd by Hinguar the Dane. Sze Speed L. 8. C. 2. 

10. Sigbert Tyrant of the Weſt Saxons flaine 
* by a Swinheard. | 

* 1t. Edmund brother of Athelſtan flaine by a 
« theefe at his owne table. Malmeſb. 

* 12, Edwin, ſon to Edward the yonger, for luſt 
*« deprived of his Kingdom, or rather by ſaction of 
„ Monks, whome he hated, together with the im- 
«« poſtor Dunſtan. | 

** 13. Edward ſon of Edgar murdered by his Step. 
mother. To which may be inſerted the Tragedie 
5 ſtirred up betwixt the Monks and prieſts about 
© mariage. 

* 14. Etheldred, fon of Edgar, a ſlothful King, the 
ruin of his land by the Danes. 

* 15. Ceaulin, King of Weſt-Saxons, for tyratinie 
«© depoſed, and baniſht, and dying. 

* 16. The ſlaughter of the Monks of Bangor by 
„ Edelfride, Rirred up as is ſaid by Ethelbert, and he 
* by Auſtin the Monke, becauſe the Briczines would 
© not receive the rites of the Roman Church. Sce 
*© Bede, Geffrey Monmouth, and Holinſhed, p. 104. 
*« which muſt begin with the Convocation of Britiſh 
«« Clergie by Auftin to determine ſuperfluous points, 
„which by them were refuſed. 

* 17. Edwin by viſion promiſed the Kingdom of Nor- 
„ thumberland on promiſe of his converſion, and 
** therin eſtabliſh't by Rodoald King of Eaſt Angles. 

* 18, Oſwin King of Deira lain by Ofwie his 
friend King of Bernitia through inſtigation of flat- 
«« terers. See Holinſhed. p. 115. 

** 19. Sigibertof the Eaſt Angles keeping companie 
with a perſon excommunicated, ſlaine by the fame 
«© man in his houſe, according as the Biſhop Cedda 
had foretold, 

% 20. Egfride King of the Northumbers, ſlaine in 
battle againſt the Pitts, having before waſted Ire- 
land, and made warte for no reaſon on men that 
ever loved the Engliſh; forewarned alſo by Cuth- 
„bert not to fight with the Picts. 

« 21. Kinewulf, King of the Weſt Saxons, ſlaine 
* by Kineard in the houſe of one of his Concubins. 

„22. Gunthildis, the Daniſh Ladie, with her 
„ huſband Palingus, and her ſon, flaine by the ap- 
«« pointment of the traitor Edrick in King Ethelred's 
„% days. Holinſhed 7 L. C. 5. together with the 
«« maſſacre of the Danes of Oxford. Speed. | 

% 23. Brightrick of Weſt Saxons poy ſoned by his 
« wife Ethelburge Ofa's daughter, who dyes miſerably 
« alſo in beggery after adultery in a Nunnery. Speed 
in Bithrick. 

* 24. Alfred in difguiſe of a Miniſtrel difcovers 
the | Dor negligence, ſets on with a mightie ſlaugh- 
* ter; about the ſame tyme the Devenſhire men rout 
„ Hubba and ſlay him. 

« A heroicall Poem may be founded 'fom where 
„in Alfred's reigne, eſpecially at his iſſuing out of 
«« Edelingſey on the Danes, whoſe actions are wel like 
% thoſe of Ulyſſes. ; 

„ 25. Athelſtan expoſing his brother Edwin to the 
«« 'ſea, and repenting. _— 

« 26. Edgar flaying Ethelwold for falſe play in 
« woing, Wherin may be ſet out his pride, luft, which 
«« he thought to cloſe by favouring Monks and build- 
„ ing Monaſteries ; alſo the diſpofition of women in 
„ Elfrida toward her huſband. 

% 27. Swane beſeidging London, and Ethelred re- 
«« puls't by the Londoners. | 

% 28. Harold ſlaine in battle by William the Nor- 
„% man. The firſt ſcene may begin with the Ghoſt of 
« Alfred the ſecond ſon of Ethelred ſlaine in cruel 
AY 4 manner 
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From the firſt traditional Beximinꝝ continutd to the Norman Conqueſt, Collected out of the 


antienteſt 


« manner by Godwin Harold's father, his mother and 
« brother diſſuading him. 7 

* 29. Edmund Ironſide defeating the Danes at 
« Brentford, with his combat with Canute. 

« 430, Edmund Ironſide murder'd by Edrick the 
4% Traitor, and reveng'd by Canute. 

* 31. Gunilda, daughter to King Canute and Emma 
« wife to Henry the third Emperour, accus'd of Incha- 
«« ſtitie, is defended by her Engliſh Page in combat 
« apainſt a giant-like adverſary ; who by him at two 
« blows js | ao &c. Speed in the life of Canute, 

«© 32. Hardiknute dying in his cups, an example 
„0 Rive. ONE ata | | 
«« 33. Edward Confeſſor's 8 and impriſoning 
* his noble wife Editha Godwin's aughter ; wherin 
6 js ſhewed his over-affection to ſtrangers the cauſe of 
«© Godwin's inſurrections, wherein Godwin's forbear- 
*« ance of battel prais d, and Engliſh moderation on 
both ſides magnified. His Nackeric to redreſſe the 
„corrupt Clergie, and ſuperſtitious prætence of Cha- 
« ſtitie. 


« Scotch ſtories, or rather Britiſh of the Notth parts. 


* ATrERco lain by Natholochus, whoſe daughter 
he had raviſht, and this Natholochus uſurping there- 
„ on the kingdom ſeeks to ſlay the kindred of A- 
„ thirco, who ſcape him and conſpire againſt him. 
1% He ſends to a witch to know the event. The witch 
«* tells the meſſinger, that he is the man ſhall ſlay 
* Natholochus : he deteſts it, but in his journie home 
« changes his mind, and performs it. Scotch Chron. 
* Englip. p. 68, 69. e 

ps 44k and DonwALD, a ſtrange ſtory of witch- 
«« craft, and murder diſcover'd and reveng'd. Scotch 
* flory, 149, CW. r 

« Hatx, the Plowman, who with his tow ſons that 
were at plow running to the battell that was between 
* the Scots and Danes in the next field, ſtaid the hight 
1% of his countrymen, renew'd the battell, and caus'd 
«« the victorie, &c. Scotch flory, p. 155. | 

„ KenxeTn, who having privily poiſon'd Mal- 
«« colm Duffe, that his own ſon might ſucceed, is 
* ſlain by Fenella. Scorch Hi. p. 157, 158, &c. 

„ MacgeTtn; beginning at the arrivall of Mal- 
% colm at Mackduſſe. The matter of Duncan may 
«© be expreſs't by the appearing of his Ghoſt. 


„% A RAM from Morea, or Isaac redecm'd. 
The oiconomie may be thus. The fift or ſixt 
„ day after Abraham's departure, NA Abram's 
«« Steward, ,firſt alone, and then with the Chorus, diſ- 


course of Abraham's ſtrange voiage, thire Miſtreſſe 


46 ſorrow and perplexity, accompanied with ſrightſull 
„ dreams; and tell the manner of his riſing by night, 


taking his ſervants and his ſon with him. Next 
may come forth Sarah berſelf ; after the Chorus, or 


„ Iſmael, or Agar ;, next ſome Shepheard or companie 
« of Merchants paſſing through the mount in the 


time that Abram was in the Midwork, 1elate to 


Sarah what they ſaw. Hence lamentations, ſears, 
* wonders; the matter in the mean while divulg'd. 
, | Mamre, Abram's confederats 
come to the hous of Abram tobe more certaine, 
* or to bring news; in the mean while diſcburſing, 
as the world would of ſuch an action, divers ways, 
„ bewayling the fate of ſo noble a man laln from his 


.** reputation, either through divin juſtice, or ſuperſti- 


tion, or coveting to doe ſome notable act through 

* zeal. At length a ſervant ſent from Abram relates 

the truth; and laſt he himſelfe comes in with a 

46 great traine Melchizedec, whoſe hop] 

« crepe. winells of all paſſages 
n 


| related to 
he conducted his 


friend Abraham 


home with joy. 


*BAPISTES. 

«© The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the morning of Herod's Birthday. 
„ Herod by E perſuaded (*) on his 
birth - day to releaſe John Baptiſt, purpoſes it ; cauſes 


epheards' beeing 
Ps $ baciog 


„him to be ſeiit for to Court from Priſon. The 
*« Queene hears of it, takes occaſion to paſſe wher 
« he is, on r under prietence of feconfiling 
„to him, or ſeeking to draw a kind retractation from 
„ him of his cenſure on the marriage; to Which end 
« ſhe ſends a couttier before to ſound whether he 
„ might be perſuaded to mitigate his ſentence, Which 
„ not finding, ſhe herſelfe crattily aſſays, and on his 
„ conſtancie founds kn aceuſation to Herod of a con- 


« tumacſous Front on ſuch a day before many 


„ peers, prepares the King to ſome paſſion, and 


at lait by her davyhter's dancing effects it. 


There may prologize the ſpirit of Philip, Herod's 
brother. It may alſo be thought, that Herod had 
«« well bedew'd himſelf with wine, which made him 
„grant the eaſier to his wives daughter. Some of 
** his diſciples alſo, as to congratulate his liberty, may 
* be brought in, With Whom aſter certain command 
« of his death many compaſſioning words of his 
« diſciples bewayling his youth cut off in his glo- 
„ rious cours, he telling them his wotk is don, and 
«© wiſhing them follow Chriſt his Maiſter. 


_ << SODOM. | 
„The Scene before Lot's gate. 
„The Chorus conſiſts of Lot's Shepherds come to 
the citty about ſome affairs await in the evening 


thite maiſter's return from his evening walk toward 


„the citty gates. He brings with him 2 young men 
«« or youths of noble form. After fikely diſcourſes 
„ prepares for thire entertainment. By then ſupper 
is ended, the gallantry of the town paſſe by in pro- 
«« cefſion with muſic and fong to the Temple of Venus 
*« Urania' or Peor, and underſtanding of tow noble 
««' ſtrangers arrived, they ſend 2 of thire choy ſeſt 3 
*« with the Prieſt to invite them to thire citty- ſolem 
*« nitis, it beeing an honour, that thire citty had de- 
creed to all fair perſonages, as beeing facred to 
*©'thir Goddeſſe. Lot, that knows thire drift, anſwers 
„ thwartly at laſt, of which notice given to the whole 


« Aſſembly, they haſten thither, taxe him of præ- 


ſumption, ſingularity, breach of citty-cuſtoms ; in- 
*© fine, after violence, the Chorus of Shepherds prepare 
«* reſiſtance in thire mailter's defence, calling the reſt 
* of the ſerviture ; but beeing forc't to give back, 


the Angels open the dore, reſcue Lot, diſcover 


** themſelves, warne him to gather his friends and 
ſons in law out of the citty. He goes and returns, 
Das having met with ſome ineredulous. Some other 
freind or ſon- in law out of the way, when Lot 
«© came to his houſe, overtakes him to 'know his buiſ- 
„nes. Heer is difpnted of incredulity of divine judge- 
ment, and ſuch like matters: at laſt is defcrib'd the 
parting ſrom the citty ; the Chorus depart with thir 
„ naiſter ; the Angels doe the deed with all dreadfull 
execution; the King and Nobles of the citty may 
come ſorth, and ſerve to ſet out che terror; a Chorus of 
Angels concluding, and the Angels relating the event 
of Lot's journey and of his wife. The firſt Chorus 


* unt may relate the courſe of the citty, each 
46 © 


ning every one with miſtreſſe or Ganymed, git- 
„ terning along the ſtreets, or ſolacing on the banks 
of Jordan, or down the ſtrram. At the Prieſts in- 
*« viting the Angels to the ſolemnity, the Angels pitty- 
” . beauty may diſpute of love, and how it 
differs from luit, ſeeking to win them. In the laſt 
* ſcene, to the King and Nobles, when the fierce 
„thunders begin aloft the Angel appears all girt with 
«© flames, which he ſaith are the flames of true love, 
and tells the King, who falls down with terror, his 
«c juſt ſuffering, 46 110 Athnae's, i. e. Gener, Lot's 
6 ki hy, for deſpiſing the continuall admonitions 
of Lot: then calling to the thunder, lightning, 
«« and fires, he bids them heare the call and command 
* of God to come and deſttoy a god leſſe nation; 
„ brings them down with ſome ſhort warning to o- 
« ther nations to take heed. 


e * Abaw uparadizd. 
„„The Angel Gabriel either e r 
« ſhewing ſince this globe was created, His frequency 


% a8 much on earth, as in Heaven: deſtribes Para- 


« diſe. Next the Chorus fliewing the reaſon of his 
4 comming 
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« comming to keep his watch on Paradiſe after Luci- 
«« fer's rebellion, by command from God; and withall 
«« exprefling his deſire to ſee and know more concerning 
« this excellent new creature man, The Angel Ga- 
briel, as by his name ſignifying a Prince of pqwer, 
«« tracing paradiſe with a more free office, paſſes by the 
«« ſtation of the Chorus, and defired by them relates what 
© he knew of man, as the creation of Eve, with thire 
% love and marriage. After this Lucifer appeares after 
„ his overthrow, bemoans himſelf, ſeeks revenge on 
«© man. The Chorus prepare reſiſtance at his firſt ap- 
«« proach. At laſt after diſcourſe of enmity on either 
«« fide he departs ; wherat the Chorus ſings of the 
1% battell, and vitorie in Heaven againſt him and his 
«© accomplices, as before, after the firſt act, was ſung 
«« a hymn of the creation, Heer again may appear 
Lucifer relating and inſulting in what he had don, 
to the deſtruction of man. Man next and Eve ha- 
«« ving by this time bin ſeduc't by the ſerpent appeares 
% contuſedly cover'd with leaves. Conſcience in a 
«« ſhape accuſes him, Juſtice cites him to the place, 
„ whither Jehova call'd for him. In the mean while 
* the Chorus entertains the ſtage, and is inform'd by 
% ſome Angel the manner of his fall. Heer the Cho- 
« rus bewailes Adam's fall. Adam then and Eve 
returning accuſe one another, but eſpecially Adam 
«« Jayes the blame to his wife, is ſtubborn in his offence, 
Juſtice appeares ; reaſon with him ; convinces him. 
« The Chorus admoniſheth Adam, and bids him be- 
« ware Lucifer's example of impenitence. The An- 
«« gel is ſent to baniſh them out of Paradiſe ; but be- 
« fore cauſes to paſſe before his eyes in ſhapes a maſk 
« of all the evills of this liſe and world. He is hum- 
„e bl'd, relents, diſpaires : at laſt appeares Mercy, 
« comforts him, promiſes the Mefliah ; then calls in 
« Faith, Hope, and Charity; inſtructs him; he re- 
«« pents, gives God the glory, ſubmitts to his penalty. 
The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with 
« the former draught. 


© MoaB1TIDEs or PHINEAS. 


«© The Epitaſis whereof may be the contention, firſt 
« between the father of Zimri and Eleazar, whether 
„ he to have ſlain his ſon without law. Next the 
« Embaſſadors of the Moabites expoſtulating about 
«« Coſbi, a ftranger and a noble woman ſlain by Phi- 
«« neas. It may be argued about reformation and pu- 
** niſhment illegal, and as it were, by tumult: after all 
arguments driv'n home, then the word of the law 
may be brought acquitting and approving Phineas. 


% CHRIsTUs PATIENS. 


„The Scene in the garden beginning from the 
comming thither til} Judas betraies, and the officers 
© lead him away. The reſt by meiſage and chorus. 
+ His agony may receav noble expreſſions. 


 ©« Chriſt born. 
*«© Herod maſſacring ; or Rache] weeping, Mat. ji. 
* Chriſt bound. 
«© Chriſt crucifi'd. 
« Chriſt riſen. 
„ Laxarus. Joann. I.” 


Mr. Philips obſerves (*), that there was a very re- 
markable circumſtance in the compoſure of Paradi/e 
Loft, which I have a particular reaſon, ſays he, 40 re- 
member ; for whereas I bad the peruſal of it from the 
very beginning, for ſome years as I went from time to 
time to wiſit bim, in a parcel of ten, twenty, or thirty 
wer/es at a lime, which being <written by whatever hand 
came next, might paſſibly want correction as to the ortho- 
graphy and pointing ; having, as the Summer came on, 
not been ſhewed any for a conſiderable while, and de- 
firing the reaſon thereof, was anſwered, that his wein 
never happily flowed but from the Autumnal equinox to 
the wernal, aud that whatever he attempted at other times 
was never to his ſatisfattion, ibo be courted bis fancy never 
fo much ; ſo that in all the years he was about this Poem, 
he may be ſaid to have ſpent but balf bis time therein. 
Mr. 'Toland (+) imagines, that Mr. Philips was miſta- 
ken with regard to the time, fince Milton in his La- 
tin elegy upon the approach of the Spring declares the 
contrary, and that his poetic talent returned with the 
Spring. | 
Vol. VII. 


Fallor? an & nobis redeunt in Carmina Pires, 
Ingeniumgue mihi munere Veris adeft ? 

Munere Veris adeſt, iterumque wigeſcit ab ills, 
( Quis putet ) atque aliquad jam ſibi poſcit Oput, 


A friend of Milton likewiſe informed Mr. Toland, that 
our author could never compoſe well but in the Sprin 
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and Autumn. Mr. Richardſon is of opinion (), — (I) Pag. 1173. 


neither of theſe accounts is exactly true, nor ** that a 
«© man with ſuch a work in his head can ſuſpend it 
for ſix months together, or but one, though it may 
go on more ſlowly ; but it muſt go on. This laying 
it aſide is contrary to that eagerneſs to finiſh what 
« was begun, which he ſays [ Epi/tle to Diodatus, dated 
« September the 24 1637] was his temper.” The 
ſame Gentleman informs us (*), that when he dictated, 
he uſed to fit leaning backward obliquely in an eaſy chair, 
with his leg flung over the elbow of it; that he fre- 
quently compoſed lying in bed in a morning ; and that 
ohen he could not fleep, but laying awake whole nights, 
he tried; not one ver ſe could be make; at other times 
flowed eaſy his unpremeditated verſe, with a certain 
Impetus ard Oeſtrum, as himſelf ſeemed to believe. 
Then, at what hour ſorver, he rung for his daughter to 
ſecure what came. I have been alſo told, he awould dic- 
tate many, perhaps forty lines in @ breath ; and then 
reduce them to half the number. I would not omit, ſays 
Mr. Richardſon, the leaſt circumflance. Theſe indeed 
are trifles ; but even ſuch contract a fort of greatneſs, 
when related to what is great. 

After the work was ready for the preſs, it was near 
being ſuppreſſed by the ignorance or malice of the 
licenſer, who, among other frivolous exceptions, ima- 
gined that there was treaſon in that noble ſimile (+), 
B. 1. Verſ. 594 & ſegg. 


As when the Sun new-ris'n 

Looks thro' the horizontal miſiy air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In aim eclipſe, diſaſirous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. 


(®) Pag. 114. 


() Toland, pag 
49» 


Mr. Philips (,) and Mr. Toland (J) aſſert, that this (+) Pag. 38. 


Poem was publiſhed in 1666 ; but this is undoubtedly 


a miſtake, fince Milton's contract with his bookſeller (4) Pag. 40» 


S. Simmons for the copy bears date April the 27th 
1667 ; in which contract our author fold his copy for 
no more than fifteen pounds; the payment of which 
depended upon the ſale of three numerous impreſſions, 
as we are informed by Mr. Fenton (++), who with 
Mr. Wood is miſtaken, in afferting, that it was firſt 
publiſhed in 1669 ; though it is true, there are of the 
firſt 4to editions with that year in the title page. The 
caſe is thus; there are ſeveral titles, with a little varia- 
tion in each, beſides that of the date. There are 
of 1667, and 1668, as well as of 1669. The ſhee:s 
are the ſame, only a word and a point or two altered ; 
the ſheet otherwiſe the ſame, not cancelled, but the 
alteration made as it was printing; ſo that part of the 
impreſſion was ſo far different from the other part, and 
there were not only three ſeveral title pages, but a 
ſhort advertiſement to the reader, the arguments to 
the ſeveral books, and a liſt of Errata are added, 
with a little diſcourſe concerning the kind of verſe. 
But the additions were not exactly the ſame in every 
year, as neither were the names of the bookſellers, 
through whoſe hands it paſſed. The firſt title, viz. 
that of 1667, was immediately followed by the poem, 
without the advertiſement, Errata, &c. In 1674 
Milton publiſhed in 8vo, a ſecond edition, under this 
title, Paradiſe Loſt. A poem in twelve books. The 
author John Milton. The ſecond edition. Reviſed and 
augmented by the ſame author. London in 8vo. In 
this edition he made ſome few alterations, chiefly ad- 
ditions ; and now the poem, which at firſt conſiſted of 
ten books, was divided into twelve; not, as Mr. 


(Ft) Life of 
Milton, pag. 19, 
20, 21. 


«« Fenton obſerves (**), with reſpect to the Eneis, (**) Peſſcript to 
„ (for he was in both ſenſes of the phraſe, above imi- bis Life of Nil- 
tation) but more probably, becauſe the length of . 


the ſeventh and tenth required a pauſe in the narra- 
tion, he divided them, each into two.” Upon this 
diſtribution, to the beginning of thoſe books, which 
are now the eighth and twelfth, Milton added the fol- 
lowing verſes, which were neceſſary to make a con- 
nection: 

Book 
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Book VIII. verſ. 1. 
The Angel added, and in Adam's care 
So charming left his woice, that he a-while 


Thought him flill ſpeaking ; till flood fix'd to bear ; 
2 


Then as new 


The latter half of the verſe was taken from this in 
the firſt edition : 


thus gratefully reply'd. 


To whom thus Adam gratefully reply'd.” 
Book XII. ver. 1. 


As one, who in his journey bates at noon, 

Though bent on ſpeed; fo beer th' Ark- Angel paui'd, 
Betwixt the world defiroy'd, and world reflor'd : 
Adam aught perhaps might interpoſe : 

Then, with tranſition ſweet, new ſpeech reſumes. 


At the ſame time he made ſome few additions in other 
places of the poem, which were as follow : 


Book V. ver. 637. 
«© They eat, they drink, and with reſection ſweet 
« Are fill'd, before th' all-bounteous King, &c.” 


were thus inlarged in the ſecond edition : 


They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 
Duaff immortality and joy, ( ſecure 

Of ſurfeit, where full meaſure only bounds 
Exce/s ) before th' all-bounteous King, &c. 


Book XI. ver. 484. after, 
„ Inteſtine ſtone, and Ulcer, Colic-pangs,” 


theſe three verſes were added, 


Daemoniac phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And moon-ftruck madneſs, pining atrophre, 
Maraſmus, and <wide-waſting peſtilence, 


and verſe 551 of the ſame book (which was original- 
ly thus, 
„ Of rendring up. Michael to him reply'd.”) 


received this addition, 


Of rend'ring up, and patiently attend, 
My diſſolution. Michael replied. 


Another edition of this Poem was printed in 8vo, in 
1678; and in 1688 it was publiſhed in folio with cuts 
by ſubſcription. In 1695 Mr. Jacob Tonſon printed 
our author's poetical works in fol. with the ſame cuts, 
and large notes on Paradiſe Left by P. H. who is ſaid 
to be Philip Humes. This is the ſix th edition. Since 
that it has been reprinted in ſeveral ſizes. The thir- 
teenth edition was publiſhed at London 1727 in 8vo. 
with an account of Milton's Life by Mr. Elijah Fenton. 
The fourteenth edition was printed in 1730. 

It has been a current opinion, that the late Lord 
Somers firſt gave Paradiſe Lof? a reputation; but Mr. 
Richardſon obſerves (“), that it was known and eſ- 
teemed long before there was ſuch a man as Lord 
Somers, as appears from the pompous edition of it 
printed by ſubſcription in 1688, where among the 
liſt of the ſubſcribers are the names of Lord Dorſet, 
Waller, Dryden, Sir Robert Howard, Duke, Creech, 
Flatman, Dr. Aldrich, Mr Atterbury, Sir Roger 
LUEſtrange, Lord Somers, who was likewiſe a ſubſcri- 
ber, was then only John Somers Eſq; No doubt, ſays 
Mr. Richardſon, auhen he was ſo conſpicuous himſelf as 
he afterwards was, his applauſe and encouragement 

read and 1 Dona its luſtre ; but it had beamed out 
ong * owe ver we find in the dedication of 
one of the editions of this Poem to Lord Somers, that 
it was his Lordſbip's opinion and encouragement, that 
occaſioned the firſt appearing of this Poem in the folio edi- 
tion, which from thence has been ſo well received, that 
notwithſlanding the price of it was four times greater 
than before, the ſale increaſed double the number every 
year. Mr. Richardſon tells us (+), that he was in- 
formed by Sir George Hungerford, an ancient Member 
of Parliament, that Sir John Denham came into the 
houſe one morning with a ſheet of Paradiſe Loft, wet 
from the preſs, in his hand, aud being aſked what it 
was, ſaid, that it was part of the nobleft Poem, that 


ver was wrillth in any language or in any age, How- 
ever it is certain, that the book was unknown till about 
two years after, when the Earl of Dorſet produced it, 
as appears from the — ſtory related to Mr. 
Richardſon by Dr. Tancred Robinſon, an eminent 
Phyſician in London, who was informed by Sir Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, that the Earl, in company with that 
gentleman, looking over ſome books in Little-Britain, 
met with Paradi/e Loft, and being ſurprized with ſome 
ſſages in turning it over, bought it. The bookſel- 
er deſired his Lordſhip to ſpeak in its favour, if he 
liked it, fince the impreſſion lay on his hands as waſt 
per. The Earl having read the Poem, ſent it to 
r. Dryden, who in a ſhort time returned it with 
this anſwer : This man cuts us all out, and the ancients to9. 
In 1732 Dr. Richard Bentley publiſhed at London 
in 4to, a new edition of Paradi/e Loft, in the preface 
to which the Doctor tells us, that the friend or ac- 
„ quaintance, whoever he was, to whom Milton com- 
« mitted his copy and the overſeeing of the Prefs, 
did fo vilely execute that truſt, that Paradiſe un- 
„ der his ignorance and audaciouſneſs may be ſaid to 
«© be twice loft. A poor bookſeller, then living near 
«« Alderſgate, publiſhed our author's copy for ten 
«© pounds, and (if a ſecond edition follows) for five 
pounds more, as appears by the original bond yet 
in being. This bookſeller, and that acquaintance, 
«© who ſeems to have been the ſole correctotr of the 
«« preſs, brought forth their firſt edition, polluted with 
© ſuch monſtrous faults, as are beyond example in 
any other printed book . . . . But theſe typogra- 
„ phical errors, occaſioned by the negligence of this 
«© acquaintance, (if all may be imputed to this, and 
„ not ſeveral wilfully made) were not the worſt ble- 
„ miſhes brought upon our Poem. For this ſuppoſed 
friend (called in theſe notes the Editor) knowing 
Milton's bad circumſtances ; who, VII. 26, 


« Was faln on evil days and evil tongues, 
« With darkneſs and with dangers compaſi'd round 
« And ſolitude, 


« thought he had a fit opportunity to foiſt into the 
« book ſeveral of his own verſes, without the blind 
« Poet's diſcovery.” 

He afterwards obſerves, that the proof ſheets of the 
firſt edition were never read to Milton; who, unleſs be 
*was as deaf as blind, could not poſſibly let paſs ſuch groſs 
and palpable faults, Nay, the edition, when publiſhed, 
Was never read to him in ſeveral years. The firſt came 
out in 1667, and a ſecond in 1674, in which all the 
faults of the former are continued with the addition of 
new ones. This edition of Dr. Bentley was attack- 
ed by ſeveral writers, particularly by Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, who in 1733 publiſhed at London in 8vo, 4 
Review of the text of the twelve books of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt : in which the chief of Dr. Bentley's E- 
mendations are conſidered, and ſeveral other emendations 
and obſervations are offered to the public. In the preface he 
obſerves, that * Dr. Bentley is deſervedly diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his ſuperior talents in critical knowledge, 
* which are owned by the unanimous conſent of the 
„ learned world, and have gained him a reputation, 
% which is real and ſubſtantial. But this will be un- 
„ derſtood with exception to what he has done on 
„ Milton's Poem; in which though he has given us 
«« ſome uſeful and judicious remarks, yet at the ſame 
„time he has made many emendations, which 
„ may juſtly be called in queſtion.” Dr. Pearce then 
tells us, that in the emendations, which be offers as 
from himſelf, he never ventures farther than to propoſe 
words of like found, which a blind Poet's ear may be pre- 
ſumed to have been ſometimes miſtaken in, when the 
proof ſheets <vere read to him; and but few of this ſort 
are mentioned. The greateſt part ariſes from the altera- 
tion of' the points, in which it is not improbable, that 

Milton trufied much to the care of the Printer and Re- 
wiſer. He remarks next, that he cannot agree with 
«++ Dr. Bentley, that there was any ſuch perſon of an 
« Editor, as made alterations, and added verſes at his 
«« pleaſure in the firſt edition of this poem; becauſe the 
« account, which Mr. Toland gives us of Milton's 
« life, will not leave us room to ſuſpe&, that he 
«+ wanted one, or indeed many learned friends to have 
done him juſtice on this occaſion, Moſt probably 
«« ſeveral of his acquaintance, we are ſure that ſome 
«+ of them, had had the peruſal of the Poem before 
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antienteſt and beſt Authors thereof [BB]. 
Regained. A Poem in IV Books. 


In 1671 he 
o whichis aded Samſon Agoniſtes [CC]; and in 1672 his 


bliſhed at London in 8vo Paradiſe 


Artis Logice plenior Inſtitutio ad Rami Methodum concinnata. London in 8vo; and in 
1673 a Diſcourſe, intitled, Of true Religion, Hæreſie, Schiſm, Toleration, and what beſt 
means may be uſed againſt the Growth of Popery. London in 4to. He publiſhed likewiſe 


the ſame year Poems c. upon ſeveral Occaſions. By Mr. John Milton. Both Engliſh and 
Latin Sc. Compoſed at ſeveral times. With a ſmall Tractate of Education to Mr. Hart- 


lib. London in 8vo. 


In 1674 he publiſhed his Epiſtolarum 


amiliarium Lib. I & Pro- 


Infiones quædam Oratorie in Collegio Chriſti habitæ. London in 8vo, and the fame year 


it was publiſhed ; and would none of them have 
diſcovered it to Milton, if he had received ſuch an 
injury ? Would none have warned him of the bold 
alterations, time enough at leaſt to have prevented 
their being continued in the ſecond edition publiſhed 
likewiſe in the Poet's life-time ? Beſides the firſt 
edition of Paradiſe Regained appeared in 16713 
and Dr. Bentley ſays, that this edition is without 
*« faults, becauſe Milton wwas then in high credit, and 
« had changed his old printer and ſuperviſor. How far 
« his printer might contribute to make the firſt edi- 
tion of this poem more correct than the firſt edition 
of Paradiſe Loft, we cannot certainly ſay ; but it 
may be aſked of the Doctor, why Milton's ſtill 
higher credit in 1674, when the ſecond edition of 
Paradiſe Loft appeared, could not have procured 
him the ſame ſuperviſor, or one at leaſt as good?“ 
Dr. Pearce afterwards obſerves, that Milton took the 
firſt hint of his deſign of writing a tragedy upon the 
ſabje& of his poem, from an Italian tragedy called 17 
Paradiſo perſo, ſtill extant, and printed many years 
before he entered upon his deſign. Mr. Richardſon () 
likewiſe rejects the Hypotheſis of Dr. Bentley, and 
ſhews (*), that the edition of 1674 is the finiſhed, the 
genuine, the uncorrupted wvork of Milton. 

This Poem has been tranſlated in blank verſe into 
low Dutch, and printed at Harlem 1728 in 4to. A 
French tranſlation of it by Monſieur Dupre de S. Maur, 
with Mr. Addiſon's Remarks, and a Life of the author, 
was printed at Paris 1729, three volumes 12mo, and 
reprinted at the Hague 1730 in three volumes 12mo. 
to which is added Diſſertation wag On de M. Conflantin 
de Magny, which is _ by ſome to have been 
written by the Abbe Pellegrin, and La Chite de P 
Homme, Potme Francois par M. Durand, In this edi- 
tion ſeveral paſſages are reſtored, which had been re- 
trenched in that of Paris. Signor Paolo Rolli, F. R. 8. 
publiſhed an Italian tranſlation of this poem at Lon- 
don 1736 in fol. In 1690 Mr. William Hog or Ho- 
gæus publiſhed at London in 8vo, a tranſlation of 
Paradiſe Loft, Paradiſe Regained, and Sampſon Ago- 
nifles, in Latin verſe. But this verſion is very unequal 
to the original. In 1699 there appeared in a pam- 
phlet, entitled, Lu/us Amatorius, ſive Muſæi Poema de 
Herene & Leandro Græcã in Latinam Linguam tranſ- 
latum. Cui aliæ (tres ſcilicet ) accedunt Nuge Poeticæ. 
AuthoreC, B. London 4to, which contains a Latin tranſ- 
lation of a fragment of the fifth book of Paradiſe Left, 
beginning verſe 67, and ending ver. 245. Mr. Powers 
alſo publiſhed a Latin verſion of the fiiſt book of that 
poem. And in 1736 Mr. Richard Dawes, M. A. 
and Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge, pub- 
liſhed propoſals for printing by ſubſcription Paradiſi 
Amiſſi a Cl. Miltono conſcripti Liber primus Gracd 
Verſione donatus una cum Annotationibus, of which we 


gave the following ſpecimen, beginning B. I. ver. 250. 
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[BB] His Hiſtory of Britain. ] It is reprinted in 
the firit volume of Dr. Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of 


in 


England. Mr. Toland obſerves (J), that „we have 
not this hiſtory as it came out of his hands; for the 
* Licenſers, thoſe ſworn officers to deſtroy learning, 
liberty, and good ſenſe, expunged ſeveral paſſages 
« of it, wherein he expoſed the ſuperſtition, pride, 
** and cunning of the Popiſh Monks in the Saxon 
times, but applied by the ſagacious Licenſers to 
Charles the ſecond's Biſhops.” Milton beſtowed a 
copy of the unlicenſed papers on the Earl of Angleſea, 
who, as well as ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, was 
his conſtant viſitor (f). In 1681 
ble paſſage, which had been ſuppreſſed in the publica- 
tion of this hiſtory, was printed at London in to, un- 
der the following title: My. Fohn Milton's Character 
of the Long Parliament and Aſſembly of Divines in 
MPCXL1. omitted in his other works, and never before 
printed, and very ſealonable for theſe times. To this is 
prefixed a preface to the reader, which is as follows : 
The Reader may take notice, that this Character of 
« Mr. Milton's was a of his Hiftory of Britain, 
and by him deſigned to be printed ; but out of ten- 
© derneſs to a party (whom neither this nor much 
more lenity has had the luck to oblige) it was ſtruck 
out for ſome harſhneſs, being only ſuch a digreſſion 
as the hiſtory itſelf would not be diſcompoſed by 
its omiſſion : which, I ſuppoſe, will be eaſily diſ- 
cerned by reading over the beginning of the third 
book of the ſaid hiſtory, very near which place this 
character is to come in, It is reported (and from 
the foregoing character it ſeems probable) that Mr. 
Milton had lent moſt of his perſonal eſtate upon 
the public faith; which when he ſomewhat earneſt- 
ly preſſed to have reſtored, (obſerving how all in 
offices had not only feathered their own neſts, but 
had enriched many of their relations and creatures, 
before the publick debts were diſcharged) after a 
long and chargeable attendance, met with very ſharp 
rebukes ; upon which at laſt deſpairing of any fuc- 
ceſs in this affair, he was forced to return from them 
poor and friendleſs, having ſpent all his money, 
and wearied all his friends. And he had not pro- 
bably mended his worldly condition in thoſe days, 
but by performing ſuch {ſervice for them, as at- 
terwards he did, for which ſcarce any thing would 
appear too great.” 

[CC] I 1671 he publiſhed at London in 800, Para- 
diſe Regained. A poem in IV books. To which is 
added Samſon Agoniſtes.] This volume is licenſed 
July 2d 1670. Paradiſe Regained was tranſlated into 
French, and printed at Paris 1730 in 12mo, under 
the title of Le Paradis Reconguis, traduit de 4 Anghiis 
de Milton ; avec quelques autres Pieces de Posen. The 
four pieces, which the tranſlator has added, are Mil- 
ton's Lycidas, Allegro, II Penſeroſo, and his Ode on 
Chrif!”s Nativity. In 1732 there was printed at Lon- 
don in 4to, a Critique on Paradiſe regained, pointin 
out the beauties of it, and written by Mr. Richard 
Meadowcourt, Prebendary of Worceſter, and Fellow 
of Merton- College in Oxford. The Reverend Mr. 
John Jortin oblerves (*), that this Poem has not met 
ewith the approbation that it deſerver, It has not the 


barmony of numbers, the ſublimity of thought, and the 
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beauties of diction, which are in Paradiſe Loſt. It is 
compoſed in a lower and leſs ftriking flyle, a fiyle ſuited 


to the ſubjet. Artful fopbiftry, falſe rea ſoninę ſet 0 

in the moſt ſpecious manner, and af — bn 7 62 
with ſtrong unaffetted eloguence, is the peculiar excellence 
of this Poem. Satan there definds a bad cauſe with 
great ſkill and ſubtilty, as one thoroughly wer/ed in that 


craft 3 
Qui facere aſſuerat 
Candida de nigris, & candentibus atra. 


bis character is well drawn. 
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in 4to. A Declaration of the Letters Patents of the Election of this preſent King of Poland, 
Jobn the third, Elefted on the 22d of May laſt paſt, Anno Dom. 1674, &c. Now faith. 
fully tranſlated from the Latin Copy. He died at his houſe at Bunhill November the 15th 
1674, and was interred near the body of his father in the Chance] of the Church of St. 
(1) Fabi oa. Giles's Cripplegate. By his firſt wife he had four children [DD]. Mr. Wood tells us (), 
vol. 1. col. 265. that he was thought to be the author of a piece printed at London 1650 in ꝗto, and inti- 
tled, The Grand Caſe of Conſcience concerning the Engagement ſtated and reſolved : Or, 
a ftri Survey of the Solemn League and Covenant in reference to the preſent Engagement; 
but the ſtyle and manner of writing do not the leaſt favour that ſuppoſition. His State- 
Letters in Latin were printed at London 1676 in 12mo, and tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and printed there in 1694 as his Brief Hiſtory of Muſcovy and of their leſs known Countries 
lying Eaſtward of Ruſſia as far as Cathay was in 1682 in 8v0. His Hiſtorical, Poetical, 
and Miſcellaneous Works were printed in three volumes in folio in 1698 at London, 
though Amſterdam is mentioned in the title-page, with the Life of the Author by Mr. 
Toland. But the moſt complete and elegant Edition of his Proſe-Works was printed 
in two Volumes in folio at London 1738 with this title : A complete Collection of the Hiſto- 
rical, Political, and Miſcellaneous Works of John Milton, correfly printed from the 
(J Printed for A. original Editions (1). To this is prefixed An Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Life and 
nan's Head, over F//ritings of Mr. John Milton, by Thomas Birch, A. A. and F. R. S. with an Appendix, 
againſt St. Cle- containing two Diſſertations ; the firſt concerning the guthor of E,. Baoimnuny : The Por- 


ment's Church 


in the Strand. traicture of his facred Majeſty. in his Solitude and Suficrings; and concerning the Prayer 
of Pamela, ſubjoined to ſeveral Editions of that book ; the ſecond, concerning the Commiſſion 
ſaid to be given by King Charles I in the year 1641, to the Iriſh Papiſts, for taking up Arms 
againſt the Proteſtants in Ireland. In this Edition the ſeveral picc-s are diſpoſed according to 
the order in which they were firſt printed, with the addition of a Latin Tract omitted by Mr. 
Toland concerning the Reaſons of the War with Spain in 1055, and ſeveral pages in the 
Hiſtory of Britain, expunged by the Licenſers of the Preſs, and not to be met with in 
any former Edition. To the whole is prefixed a curious head of Milton, engraven by 
Mr. George Vertue, from a drawing by Mr. Richardſon, after a buſt done for the author 
in his life-time, A monument is lately erected to his memory in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at 
the expence of William Benſon Eiq; one of the Auditors of the Impreſt. 


[DD] By his firſt wife he had four children.) 1. * to their father in _ languages, which by prac- 

Anne, born July the 2gth 1646. 2. Mary, born * tice they were capable of doing with great readineſs 
October the 25th 1648. 3. John, born March the“ and accuracy, though they underſtood what they 
16th 1650, who died an infant. 4. Deborah, born read in no other language but Engliſh ; and their 
May the 3d 1652, of whom her mother died in child- “ father uſed often to ſay in their hearing, one tongue 
bed. The three daughters all ſurvived their father. <vas enough for a woman. None of them were ever 
Anne married a Maſter-builder, and died in child- “ ſent to ſchool, but all taught at home by a miſtreſs 
bed of her firſt child, which died with her. Mary “ kept for that purpoſe. 1/aiah, Hamer, and Ovid's 
lived fingle. Deborah left her father, when ſhe was Metamorphoſes were books, which they were often 
young, and went over to Ireland with a Lady, and * called to read to their father ; and at my deſire ſhe 
came again to England during the troubles in Ireland “ repeated a conſiderable number of verſes from the 

under King James II. She married Mr. Abraham beginning of both thoſe Poets with great readineſs. 
Clarke, a Weaver in Spittlefields, and died Auguſt the © I knew who ſhe was upon the firit ſight of her, 
24th 1727, in the 76th year of her age. She had * by the ſimilitude of her countenance with her fa- 
ten children, viz. ſeven ſons and three daughters. But ** ther's picture. And upon my telling her fo, ſhe in- 
none of them had any children, except one of her formed me, that Mr. Addiſon told her the ſame 
ſons, named Caleb, and the youngeſt daughter, whoſe ** thing, upon her going to wait on him; for he, 
name is Elizabeth. Caleb went over to Fort St. “ upon hearing ſhe was living, ſent for her, and de- 
George in the Eaſt-Indies, where he married; and “ fired, if ſhe had any papers of her father's ſhe 
had two ſons, Abraham and Iſaac. Of theſe Abra. would bring them with her, as an evidence of her 
ham the elder came to England with the late Gover- “ being Mr. Milton's daughter. But immediately upon 
nor Harriſon, but returned again upon advice of his “ her being introduced to him, he ſaid, Madam, 
father's death; and whether he or his brother be now ** you need no other woucher ; your face is a ſufficient 
living, is uncertain. Elizabeth, the youngeſt child of“ reffimonial whoſe daughter you are, And he then 
Deborah, married Mr. Thomas Foſter, a Weaver, and “ made her a handſome preſent of a purſe of Guineas, 
lives now in Pelham-ftreet in Spittle fields, and has had ““ with a 12 of procuring for her an annual pro- 
ſeven children, viz. three ſons and four daughters, „ viſion for her life ; but he Jyin ſoon after, ſhe loſt 
who are now all dead. Mr. Urban Clarke, one of ** the benefit of his generous deſign. She appeared 
the ſons of Deborah, and a Weaver, lives like- ** to be a woman of good ſenſe and a genteel beha- 
wiſe in the ſame place. Mr. John Ward, F. R. S. “ viour, and to bear the inconveniences of a low for- 
and Proſeſſor of Rhetoric in Greſham College Lon- “ tune with decency and prudence.” Her late Ma- 
don, ſaw the abovementioned Mrs. Clarke, Milton's jeſty Queen Caroline ſent her fifty pounds; and ſhe re- 
daughter, at the houſe of one of her relations, not ceived preſents of money from ſeveral gentlemen not 
long before her death; “when ſhe informed me, /ays long before her death. | 
« that Gentleman, that ſhe and her ſiſters uſed to read 


(a) See the Al- MINUTOLI (a). The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the family of the Minutoli's 

abe fond wo. Of Lucca, who removed thither from Florence about the year 1300 after having enjoyed 

on. all the offices of dignity in the Florentine Republic, not to mention the Antianate and 
the degree of Gonfalonier which where common to them, are the following. 

James MinuToLI, was born in the year 1434 of Francis MinuToL1 a Sena- 

tor, and Margaret Balbani, who was alſo of a very noble family; he became very 

learned in both the Civil and Canon Law, &c. Upon his going to Rome, Pope Pius II 

made him Abbreviator of the Apoſtolic Letters in the year 1460. And being conſtituted 


by Paul IT Commiſſary of the Papal Army in the war which the Holy Sce 8 
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againſt Robert Malateſta, Seigneur de Rimini, he behaved with ſo much prudence and 
bravery in that office, that he reduced all Umbria to its former allegiance, and eſpecially 


Spoleto and Citta di Caſtello : which gave the learned Antonius Campanus occaſion to 


13 of it in the following manner in one of his Letters to Gentil d' Urbino, Au- 
io Minutulum noſtrum cooptatum eſſe Collegio tuorum id fi eſt, pugnacem Collegam ac- 
cepiſti, & qui jampridem didicit tueri communem dignitatem, nam Picena illa fuga non 
pugna fuit, & ipſe inter primipilos dimicans ed die virum ſe prebuit. i. e. I am in- 
formed that our Minutoli is made a member of your College: if it is true, you have 
«© got a collegue who underſtands fighting, and who has long fince learned to defend the 
« common dignity of his Society; for at Picena it was rather a flight than an en- 


« gagement, when Minutoli fighting in the foremoft ranks ſhewed himſelf a brave 
« warrior.“ 


Sed quo poſt pugnam viftricia moverit arma 
9ud vittis pacem conditione dedit 

Anne Faventinis etiam nunc finibus inſtat ? 
Aut frattis illis altera bella parat? 


After the war againſt Rimini, he was made Secretary to the Apoſtolical Plenipotentiary, 
and Count of the Holy Palace of St. John de Lateran by Paul II. | 

He was much careſſed by the Emperor Frederic III, who honoured him with the 
title of Count Palatin, which at that time was a conſiderable dignity. 

While Sixtus IV filled the Papal Chair, he was Governor of Spoleto; and having 
done ſeveral ſervices to the Holy See, Sixtus thought himſelf obliged to reward him 
with the Biſhoprick of Nocera in Umbria; and ſoon afterwards he ſent him with the 
Cardinal Legate, John la Balue, upon an Embaſſy to Lewis XI of France, who conceived 
ſuch an eſteem for him, that he made him his Agent with the See of Rome, and pro- 
cured leave to tranſlate” him from the Biſhoprick of Nocera to that of Agde in Langue- 
doc; and in the fame year 1481, he was diſpatched with the King of France's Embaſſa- 
dors to perſuade the Senate of Venice to join in bringing about the pacification of Italy, 
which was' gving td be concluded at Rome. For this ſervice the King rewarded him 
by adding to his former places a rich Abbey in Poitiers, and allowing him to enjoy the 
Archbiſhoprick of Cambray. He died in France very much regretted. There are ſeve- 
ral of his Latin Letters to be foiitid in the collection of thoſe of James Amannati Pi- 
colomini Cardinal of Pavia, to whom he ſent a Journal of what happened in the war 
againſt Rimini; becauſe this Cardinal wanted memoirs for the hiſtory of his times, which 
he had begun to write. The brothers de St. Marthe make mention of him in their 
Gallia Chriſtiana ; but they have not ſpelt his name right in their Catalogue of the Bi- 
ſhops of Agde, where he is called Jacobus de Munitolis Lucenſis, inſtead of Minutolis. 

Francis MinvuToL1, nephew of this Biſhop, did ſuch important ſervices to the Re- 
public of Piſa, thar they aſſociated him to their claſs of noble families in the year 1496. 

Jonn BayTisTa MINVTOLI, ſon of this Francis and Angela Micheli, wrote ſeve- 
ral Latin Letters, which are to be met with in a collection publiſhed by John Michael 
Brutus under the title of Epiſtolæ Clarorum Virorum. It contains Letters wrote by 
Dennis Lambin, Angelus Bargzus, and ſome others, and one in particular by John 
Michael Brutus, which is an elogium and apology for merchandiſing, to try to perſuade 
the abovefaid John Baptiſt Minutoli, that it would not be below his quality, though he 
ſhould conquer his averſion to traffick, in which he wanted to engage him after the 
example of the Bonviſi, Arnolfini, the Micheli, and of ſeveral others, who were not 
eſteemed the leſs Gentlemen, though they had carried on a great commerce. This 
learned letter would very well deſerve a place in the Code of Merchants, as a thing. that 
does them a great deal of honour. 

Pavrino MinvuTorL1, the fon of Paul and Angela Poggi, liſted himſelt in the So- 
ciety of the Canons of St. John de Lateran, and obtained by degrees all the Prelateſhips 
of his Order, of which Pope Alexander VII made him at laſt General Abbot. It was 
he who left that fine Library, which is to be ſeen at Lucca, in the Monaſtery of St. 
Fredian, where a marble buſto was ſet up in honour of his memory, with the follow- 


ing inſcription, which gives him the name of Jerome, which he took upon entering the 
Order: 


Domino HIERONYMO MINUTOLO 
Nein Lee n 1. 


Ob eximias dotes ad cunfta Laleranenſis 
Congregationis munera evecto 
Tiſdenique ſtrenue perfundto, Denique 
Alexandri VII Pontif. Max. 
Providentid Abbati Generali, 
Judd Domus hujits ſplendori | 
| | | Alumnorum 
Vol. VII. 7 K 
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Alumnorum utilitati conſulens 
Ipſe univerſalis literature 
Vivens promptuarium 
Bibliothecam erexerit annuiſque 
Reditibus communierit, 
Domino Joanne Santino Præſide, 
TP. >: 4s | 
Vixit annos 63. Obiit totius 
Urbis maerore 1667. 


N1icnoras MinuTorLi, brother of the aboveſaid PAulixo, likewiſe embraced a 
religious life in the congregation of the Olivetans of the Order of St, Benedict, where 
he took the name of Dominick. He became Abbot of St. Pontian at Lucca, and after. 
wards General of his Order, in viſiting which he received divers honours throughout 
Italy, and eſpecially at Naples, where the titled Lords of the name of Minutoli in that 
Kingdom, acknowledging him as their relation, a ſelect number of the Nobility and 

pulace went out in a body to meet him. The elogium upon his adminiſtration, while 
bo was General, is to be ſeen at full length in the fourth volume of the Halia Regnante 
of the Sieur Leti, with this title, 


Reverendiſſimi Patris D. Dominici Minutoli Lucenſis Congregationis Olivetanæ 
Abbatis Generalis Illuſtris in benedictione Memoria. 


In this piece there is a very remarkable paſſage related with regard to his works: it is 
this; before he was created General, one of his predeceſſors having commanded him to 
write ſomething upon the bull In Cæna Domini, the comment which he accordingly 
compoſed upon it filled a large book in folio, which was printed not with the author's 
name, but that of the Abbot who had commanded him to write it; upon which, when 
the author would have preſented his brother with one of the copies to place it in his 
Library of St. Fredian, the brother refuſed to receive it, becauſe the real author had 
not made himſelf known in it : upon this occaſion he declared himſelf by writing the 
following verſes extempore upon the back of the firſt page. | 


Hunc ego conſcripſi librum; tulit alter honores, 

Veſte mil tantium & nomine conſimilis: 
Nam mibi Luca eſt Patria; Frater ſum illius, d quo 

Nobilis erefta hæc Bibliotheca fuit. i 
Tpſe dedi librum, retulit pro munere Frater 

Quod placuit libris adnumerare ſuis. 


There appeared only two volumes under his name; they were printed at Venice with 
this title, Affetti di devotione che devono ſentir li Sacerdoti avanti e doppo le celebratione, 
cavati daili Evangelii correnti, But he has left ſeveral manuſcripts which deſerve to be 
ubliſhed. | | 

b Jonx Pritie MixvuToL1, brother of the two preceding Gentlemen, having taken to 
the profeſſion of Arms, was made General of the Militia of Ranucio II, Duke of 
Parma, who entruſted him with the Government of the Fortreſs of Placentia, where 
after having commanded ſeveral years he died in the year 1675, much regretted by the 
Duke, who made no leſs than a Prince of Parma his ſucceſſor. 

Francis MinuTOL1, the ſon of the abovementioned John Baptiſt Minutoli, married 
Anna Antelminelli the laſt heir of the famous houſe of that name, from which ſprung 
Caſtruccio Caſtracani, who made himſelf Chief of the Gibilines, and Prince of Lucca. 

ANTONIO III MinuToL1 was a Phyſician of note, to whom Reinerus Solenander, 
Phyſician to the Dukes of Cleves, wrote ſeveral Letters, which are to be found in his 
works,  intitled Conſilia Medica. 

James V MinvuToL1, after having excelled as a Phyſician, turned Jeſuit, and was 
made Confeſſor to Pope Gregory XV, who repoſed an entire confidence in him, and 
upon his account left a rich legacy to the Society. 

BON AVENTURE II MinuTori, the fon of MARK ANTON II and Catherina del 
Portico, was made Treaſurer General to Ranucis the firſt Duke of Parma. 

BERNARbpin IV MiIxVTrolI, the fon of Francis IV and Maria Bottini, was Apo- 
ſtolick Protonotary, and Prior of St. Paulin and St. Donatus at Lucca. He died 
about twenty years ago in the odour of ſanctity, having contracted a diſeaſe 
which proved fatal both to him, and at the ſame time to his Couſin German, a 
Knight of Malta, of the family of Spada, trom the ſtench of the diſeaſed, whom they 
daily viſited and aſſiſted in the Holpital and Priſons, beſtowing their whole revenue 
upon them. 

CHARLES MiNnUTOL1, brother of this Bernardin, has already, oftener than once, 


held the office of Gonfalonier, and is till alive, and the father of ten ſons, ſome of 
whom have already taken the vows. 
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VIdcExTIO II Mixvvrort, the fon of Pauvtino III and Laura Cenami, having 
ſettled at Geneva in the year 1594, embraced the Proteſtant Religion, and ſoon after- 
wards married Suſannah, the daughter of Michael Burlemachi and Clara Calandrini. 
From him proceeded that branch of the family of the Minutoli, which is at preſent eſta- 
bliſhed at Geneva, from which has ſprung the preſent 

VincenTi1o III MixvuTorLt, the fon of Paul II and Magdalen des Perrot, a 
Pariſian Lady. 

The Minutoli's of Lucca, about three hundred years ago, planted a branch at Meſſina, 
the Chief of which at preſent is Dom Jonx MixvuTor 1, Baron of Calari. It has pro- 
duced ſeveral Prelates, and a great number of Knights of the Order of Malta. They 
have the ſame coat with the Minutoli's of Lucca, which are divided into 1. or charged 
with a demy Eagle, ſable, crown'd, arm'd and beak'd or, and 2. argent charged with 
three paux de gueles, and for the creſt, an unicorn naifſant, paws and members or; 
whereas the Minutoli's of Naples bear gules in a lion or rampant, diverſified with azure 
and argent, and charged with a Ducal coronet, 

Their origin is ſo ancient, that it is not known. Some deduce it from the family of 
Capece, who having fallen into diſgrace with the Houſe of Anjou, becauſe of the fide- 
lity which they ſhewed to the Kings of the branch of Suabia, and particularly to Con- 
radin, were, after Conradin's defeat, obliged to depart the Kingdom, to avoid the re- 
ſentment of Charles I, who had ſwore to extirpate them. Lo which it was owing that 
they diſperſed themſelves in different places over Italy, where it is faid they 
changed their name and arms, ſome of them aſſuming the name of Aprani, 
others that of Sconditi, others that of Guindazzi, others that of Zurli, others that 
of Piſcicelli, others that of Galeotti, others that of Minutoli, Sc; after which, 
the Pope, who could not bear that ſuch a family ſhould be diſper ſed and extinguiſhed, 
made up a reconciliation between them and the Houle of Anjou. But numbers main- 
tain, that theſe names were in being at Naples, not only before the coming of the Ange- 
vines, but even in the times of the Suabians, the Normans, nay of the Greek Emperors 
themſelves, and eſpecially the name of Minutoli, as they prove by authentic acts which 
are to be found in the Archives, and in ſeveral of the Monaſteries at Naples. But 
whether they were only ſurnames of the Houſe of Capece, or mere families independent 
of it, it is certain that the Minutoli were in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, under the reign of 
Charles I of Anjou, that we find he conferred the honour of Knighthood upon eight 
and twenty Gentlemen of that name, and that he beſtowed particular marks of his fa- 
vour upon CoxsrANTINE and Roctr Minutoli, making the former General of his 
Croſs-bow-men, and giving him the Barony of Urſimarſo in Calabria, and allowing the 
latter to put the golden coronet upon his coat of arms. 

In order to be ſatisfied how fruitful this family has been in perſons diſtinguiſhed both 
in the Church and the Camp, one needs only take a view of their Chapel called St. Ana- 
ſtaſius's upon the right hand as you enter the Cathedral, where are to be {een paintings 
in freſco, ſtatues, and relieves of forty remarkable perſons of this name, diſtinguiſhed 
with the ſymbols of their high offices Eccleſiaſtical or Military, from the year 1062 
to the year 1466. The reſt of their family who. have died ſince, for want of more room 
there, have been ſet up in other Chapels and Churches which have been founded by their 
anceſtors, and of which they had the right of patronage. 

The Ecclefiaſtics among them are 

Joannes MinuTvuLus, Cardinalis S. Mariæ Tranſtiberinæ anno 1062. 

PriLrieevs MinuTuLvs, Archiepiſcopus Salernitanus 1273. He died in the year 
1303, and the following epitaph was made upon him. 


Magnanimus, ſapiens, prudens, famaque ſerenus 
Philippus Preſul morum dulcedine plenus 
Minutulus Patrie decus & flos alta propago 
Hic filet, hic tegitur, jacet hic probitatis imago. 


Unsus MinuTuLvs, Archiepiſcopus Salernitanus, who died in the year 1327. The 
inſcription upon his tomb is as follows : 


Hoc jacet in tumulo Dominus Minutulus Urſus 
Ponttfitalis apex quem profert linea rurſus 

Virtutum Vitis Philippi vera propage 

Pontificum gemma & cuncta probitatis imago, 
Parthenope natum, Salernum Pontificatum 
Flentque tale datum, Moritur ſuper omnia gratum. 
Parthenopeque tibi Salernum Praeſulis hujus 
Commendatur corpus animam Deus accipe cujus. 


" Henxicvs MinuTuLvs, Archiepiſcopus Tranenſis, dein Neapolitanus, ac poſtea 
Cardinalis Epiſcopus Tuſculanus & poſtea Sabinus. He died at Bologna June the 17th 
1412, and his body was removed to Naples. It was he who built the beautiful gate of 


the Cathedral, which is adorned with ſuch a number of charming bas reliefs, and _ mo 
| admired 
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admired upon this account, that the two principal pillars and the architrave are three en- 
tire pieces of Porphyry. Upon the front of this gate the Cardinal is repreſented in mar- 
ble upon his knees, and upon the architrave is the, following inſcription : 


Nullius in longum & ſine Schemate tempus honoris 
Porta fui rutilans nunc janua plena decoris 

Me meus & Sacrae quondam Minutulus Aulae 
Excoluit propriis Henricus ſumptibus hujus 

Praeſul, Apoſtolicae nunc conſtans cardo columnae, 

Cui precor incolumem vitam poſt fata perennem. 

Hoc opus exactum mille currentibus annis 

Quo quater & centum ſeptem Verbum caro factum eſt x 


Which ſhews that it was built in the year 1407. 


PrrRus MinvuTUuLVus, Epiſcopus Rapollenſis, Anno 1470. 

PzTrus MinuTUuLus, Epiſcopus Aprutinus, & Princeps Terami, 1478. 

Beſides, there is a great number of Laymen among them, who have made a great 
figure both at Court and in the Camp. Campanile mentions thirteen of them, who 
have been Viceroys or Governors of Provinces. 

Near the aboveſaid chapel ſtands a marble tomb to the memory of John Baptiſta 
Minutoli with his ſtatue and the following epitaph : 

Joanni Baptiſtæ Capyccio Minutolo Equiti pietate Ef magnanimitate inſigni qui: qudd in 
fe videret Henrici Capyccii Minutuli Cardinalis Ampliſſimi lineam deſinere, legatis raro 
Charitatis exemplo vicies mille Ducatis ad relique Familie perpetuam utilitatem & decus 
inſtitutoque ſuorum bonorum herede Hoſpitali D. Mariae Annuntiatæ, in crucis tandem ſe 
bumili Sacello, condi voluit. Beatrix Torella Mater inſielix ſuperſtes, Julia Caracciola viro 
Incomparabili amoris monumentum P. Obiit anno Domini 1 586 atatis ſue LV. 

In the Church of St. Demetrius, the Patronage of which belongs to the family of the 
Minutoli, is the following inſcription : 

A dicula Nobiliſimæ Gentis Minutule ante annos C D extrufta, detata Divis'que: Simeoni 


Demetrio dicata, Demum cum in anno M. & D. ad ſucceſſores Scipionis Andreæ filit 


perveniſſet ad prolatandum Templum hoc areamque diruta P. P. Congregationis Oratorii grati 
animi ergo ſacellum intra Templum eidem familia conceſſerunt Horatius Minutulus Hieroſo- 
lymitani Ordinis jus vetuſtate exoletum, ac fere amiſſum reſtituit & monumentum hoc gentili- 
tie pietatis P. C. Anno MDC. 

They have always been employed by their Kings both in their councils and expediti- 
ons. They have poſſeſſed, and do ſtill poſſeſs great eſtates and fiets. They have 
matched with all the beſt families of the Kingdom, and among the reſt with the Houſes 
of Sanſeverino, d' Aquino, Caſtriote, Brancaccio, de Capua, Loffredo, Filanghieri, Filo- 
marini, Pignatelli, Rota, Revertera, del Tufo, Caraffo, Caraccioli : there have been 
22 3 marriages between the two laſt mentioned families and that of the 

inutoli. 

Livia MinvToL1, the daughter of ANDREW and of Lucretia Vulcano, was mar- 
ried to Don Lewis de Silva deſcended from the Dukes of Paſtrano, Knight of the Order 
of St. James, and Governor of the Caſtle of Capua. After her huſband's death, 
Charles V. becauſe of her great reputation for virtue and wit, made her Goyerneſs to 
his daughter Princeſs Margaret of Auſtria, and her prudent behaviour brought her into 
the greateſt credit with his Imperial Majeſty. You may ſce her epitaph at Naples in 
the chapel which belongs to the. family. of Silva, which ſhe had annexed to the See of 
Capua, to which that of Minutoli belongs. | 

Livia Minutula Conjux Loyſii Alphonſi Sylvæ Luſitani & Chriſti Equitis, Arciſque Ca- 
puane Prefefti hanc ſibi & ſuis elegit ſepulluram, anno Salulis 1530. 

In the Cathedral, behind the great Altar, there is a marble monumezit to the memory 
71 rant N Minutoli, who was married to Giles Safirera Viceroy of Naples for King 

.lphonſo : 

Hic jacet Corpus Marielle Minutule uxoris Domini Agidii Safirere Viceregts Sereniſſimi 
Domini Domini Alphanſi Dei gratis Aragonum & Siciliæ Regis Cc. in regno Neapolitano, 
que obiit die 3 Menſis Novembris anno Domini 1430. 

Whoever deſires a larger detail ot the employments and actions of this family, of 
which there are ſtill three branches of Naples, to wit that of Don ANTONIO Minv- 
TOL1, that of Francis MARIA MinuToLi Duke of Valentino, and huſband of 
Diana Caraffa, and that of the Princes of Ruodi, needs only read an account, which has 
lately been given of them by the Count Biaggio Aldimari in his Hiſtory of the noble 


Families of Naples, in which. he has followed, digefted,. and augmented what Philibert 


Campanile had wrote upon the ſame ſubject. 


MIRIAM, ſiſter of Aaron and Moſes, makes at leafb+ two or three remarkable 


enough appearances in Scripture. It was owing to her that her mother was employed 
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(i) Exod. ii. 4. 


(2) Ibid. ver, 7. 


(4) Joſeph. An- 
tig lib, 2+ cap. 5+ 


(4) Ex Joanne 


15 capita Exodi, 
edit. 


(s) Exodus, XV. 


MIR 


by Pharaoh's daughter as nurſe to Moſes [ 4] 


593 


She put herſelf at the head of the women 


of Iſrael after their paſſage through the Red Sea, in order to ſing the ſong which the 


men had ſung before U 0 She joined with her brother Aaron in murmuring 


[u owing to her that her mother vas em- 
ployed by Pharaoh's daughter as Nurſe to Moſes.) The 
Scripture tells us that after he was expoſed, his fiſter 
waited at ſome diſtance to know (1) what might hap- 
pen, and that ſhe told Pharoah's daughter, who had 
cauſed the child to be brought to her, Shall ge and 
call a Hebrew woman who gives ſuck, and ſhe ſhall ſuc- 
tie the child for thee (2) ? And that after ſhe had re- 
ceived her anſwer, ſhe went and brought her mother a- 
long with her,who had orders tonurſe him. Joſephus, not 
finding this account ſo circumſtantial as he could have 
wiſhed, ſuppoſes that Pharoah's daughter at firſt made 
uſe of Egyptian nurſes, but that the child refuſed their 
breaſts, upon which Miriam, who ſeemed to be there 
only out of curioſity, repreſented to the Princeſs that 
it would be to no purpoſe to employ nurſes who were 
not Hebrews, and that it would be worth while to try 
whether he would not become more tractable to a wo- 
man of that nation. The young girl was ordered to ſearch 
for one, and ſhe brought her mother ; and as the child 
took to her breaſt with good will, he was given her for a 
Foſter-ſon (13). This ſupplement of circumſtances is 
not ill imagined, though it is ſomewhat a multiplying 
of miracles, Obſerve that ſome commentators diſco- 
ver, that, even according to the ſcripture account of 
the ſtory, the child's ſiſter was guilty of a fort of 
lye; for ſhe pretended to go in ſearch of another 
woman, and not of her mother. Upon this occaſions 
they give us a detail of all the officious or pious frauds 
mentioned by the ſacred writers, that of Rebecca, of 
Rachael, of Michael &c, and conclude that there is 
a commendable cunning, and that deceit is of neceſ- 
ſary uſe not only in the profeſſion of arms, and in 
the management of political affairs, but alſo in do- 
meſtick affairs (4). You will find this in the Corde- 
lier John Nodin's comment upon the ſecond chapter of 
Exodus, and he founds it upon the authority of St. 
Baſil, and St. John of Damaſcus. But how wide of 
the purpoſe is all this! Our Miriam did not treſpaſs 
againſt the rules of ſincerity ; ſhe did not deny that 
the woman whom ſhe defigned to bring was her mo- 
ther; ſhe contented herſelf with not avowing that it 
was, fince ſhe was not queſtioned upon it, nor upon 
any account obliged to tell all that ſhe knew. Thoſe 
who vindicate the uſe of equivocations will find no- 
thing at all here that favours them. 

[B] She put herſelf at the head of the Nomen of 
3 in order to fing the ſong which the Men had 
Jung before) When I lay fo, I ſtick to the order of the 
narration as it is in the Scripture. In the 15th chap- 
ter of Exodus you will find the whole ſong which 
Moſes and the children of Iſrael ſung after the over- 
throw of Pharoah's army, and then follows this account, 
Aud Miriam the Propheteſs, fiſter of Aaron took a timbrel 
in her hand, and all the <vamen went out after her with 
timbrels and pipes. And Mary anſwered to them, ſing 
to the eternal, &c. (5). The word precinebat in the 
Latin verſion is better in my opinion than reſpondbit 
in the Geneva tranſlation. For in all appearance it 
was Mary who begun the ſong, conducted the Muſick, 
and led up the dance of women. Conſult Philo, who 
ſuppoſes that Moſes having compoſed two choruſes, 
the one of men and the other of women, directed the 
muſick in the former himſelf, and gave his ſiſter the 
management of the mulick in the latter, and that theſe 
two choruſes anſwered to one another. Some are of 
opinion that Moſes, either alone, or together with 
the men, ſung the ſong, and that the reſt ſung only the 
exordium, which they repeated at certain intervals by 
way of the Burden. Oleafler bac ſcribit ; Crediderim 
equidem, Moſen & viros Hebræos Canticum hoc in- 
cœpiſſe, ſœminas vero reſpondiſſe: ita quod Moſes aut 
ſolus, aut ſimul cum viris Canticum proſequebatur, 
foxminz vero reſpondebant, ſeu repetebant illud exor- 
dium Cantici, Cantemus Domino: ut conſtat ex fine 
hujus Cantici, ubi talia verba repetuntur a Maria. Hoc 
enim ſolebat in aliis etiam Canticis fieri, ut patet in 
Pal. 135, ubi unus aut duo dicebant : Confitemini Do- 
mino, quoniam bonus, quoniam in elernum miſericordia 


Vol, VII. 


againſt 
Moſes, 


ejus. Et deinceps proſequebantur alios verſus : Cœtus 
autem aliorum repetebat ſemper illud : Quoniam in 
eternum miſericordia ejus. Idem quoque obſervare licet 
in primo libro Samuelis capite decimo oftavo. Sole- 
bant enim Prophetz choros canentium ducere, dum 
laudes Dei celebrarent, Sic Oleaſter. Philo tamen 
in libro tertio de vita Moſis, ait, Moſen diſtribuiſſe 
omnem populum in duos choros, unum virorum, in 
quo ipſe viris præibat Carmen: alterum, in quo ſoror 
ejus Maria præcinebat fceminis. Ergo Moſes prior 
quemlibet verſum hujus Cantici cancer, & deinde 
populus eundem verſum cantabat. Sed enim idem 
Philo in libro de Agricultura, ſcribit, ſactos eſſe duos 
choros ; unum mulierum : alterum virorum, & diverſo 


(3) 3 

«© parate choruſes of muſick, the one conſiſting of Men ee 
«« and the other of women, and danced to — tune of — 4 

** the Song which makes the 15th chapter of Exodus, 

a dance of thankſgiving. A modern Poet has made 

an elegant deſcription of this dance in the ſixth 

* book of his Poem upon the Journey of Moſes. 


(*) Anton. Mil- 
lizus, I. 6. Me/it 


wviatorts. 


« Nunc (*) igitur memores animos ad Carmina mecum 
« Aajicite; alternis ſubſultent caſtra choreis ; 

« Littora divinas referant ad fidera laudes. 

« Sic fatus jubet in partes diſcedere turmas 

« Adrverſiſque choris medius, geſtumque, modoſque 

« Dividit, & virga modulans præit Enthea verba 
« Heæc poſiquam ſaltata Viris, modulataque V ate - 
« Chironomo, paribus ſtimulis agit impetus idem 

« Hæbreas cantare nurus, Diamgue Pronæam 

1% Tinnula concuſſis ad tympana pſallere fiftris. 

1% Profiluit ſanto Maſis foror excita Phœbo, 

« Pratexta lambente pedes, cinctugue modeſto 

« Caſtigante ſinus : wolat alto d wertice Sindon 

*« Carbaſina & Zephiros Zona retinente coercet, 

« Subtileſque tument telæ pellentibus auris, 

„ Cærula jam niveos compeſcit tænia crines 

« Saltibus extreme wolitant per tempora vittæ. 

« Aſultant digitiſque pedes, pulſuque moventur 

© Ora, pedes, digitigue pari, non mollia ceſſant 

« Brachia, non humeri, aut cervix, a corpore toto 
« Vox ſonat, & cunctis loquitur Simphonia membris. 
E xiliunt paribus ſtudiis examina matrum 

« Virgineique greg es, he ſiſtra ſonantia pulſant, 

* He citharas & piectra movent, he nablia carpunt 
„Nec wultus torfiſſe pudor, caſta omnia caſti 

« Obſequii decorat pietas. Jocabetbhia wirgo 

& Inchoat, & geſiu cantum comitante figurat. 


(9 He mean? 
that which was 
ſung after the 
paſſage through 
the Red-Sca. 


(10) See what 
Pererius ſays up- 
on chap. xv. of 
Exodus, Diſput. 
3. pag· 485, 486. 
it Inter alia prerd 
bujus Cantici ex- 


I ſhall quote another paſſage from the ſame author: 
contains ſeveral things which have no relation to Mary, ta, 1 gr 
but as the whole is curious, I did not care to ſeparate 54 pon A. | 
what concerns the ſong in which ſhe bore a part, %, quod «ft pri- 
from the reſt. It is the moſt ancient ſong (9) ex- mum omnium Can- 
« tant, and the greateſt part of thoſe who have in- . gue u- 


« terpreted it would have it to be the firſt compoſition ie —_— —= 


« in muſick, which appeared more than three hun- is ſacris, fue in 
% dred years before the birth of Linus and Orpheus, profanis litera- 
« whom the Greeks conſider as the fathers of their * Monumentis 
« poetry (10). This ſong is merely narrative; but 22, Mee! ”Y 
that which we have in the thirty ſecond chapter of G, pbei, gui ante 
«« Deuteronomy has all the beauties of poetry and ſub- 4ellum * 
« lime eloquence. God commanded Moſes to write fuerunt, bymnes, 
that ſong one day before his death, that it might , * = 
„ ſtand as a condemnation againſt the Jews, whoſe ___ 22 
«« ingratitude had proceeded to the laſt extremities. cum Mor «fe 
„This faithful ſervant of God was not contented with fa#o:, certa tem- 
„ writing it, but he likewiſe ſung it. And if the au- Per ett 
" « thor “ ern et 
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Moſes [C], and was ſeverely chaſtiſed for that action; for ſhe became leprous, and con- 
6.) Numb. xii, tinued ſeparate from the reſt without the camp for ſeven days (a). She died before her 
7b) Ibis. xx. two brothers (þ), though in the ſame year with them, and was pompouſly interred, at 
the public expence, upon Mount Sinai (c). Some believe that ſhe lived a hundred and 74) tauetius, 


— 2 +: ſacred text does not contain the ſame clauſe 


(e) Jeligh, Av- thirty years, or thereabouts. The Rabbins make a ridiculous remark upon this, that the P. F. 


Va ng . Þ ropoſit. 


| | concerning Miriam's death as concerning that 4. cap. 10, f 
of her two brothers DJ. They who want to be informed of the reſemblance between this 252, Ec. & 


in Prezfat, fol. © 


ſiſter of Moſes, and the heathen Goddeſſes, need only read Mr. Huet's Demonſtration (4). = ver. 


« thor of the book upon the Scripture Miracles inſert- 
«« ed among St. Auguſtin's works, believed that God 
„ had performed a miracle with reſpect to the firſt of 
«« theſe ſongs, in inſpiring the whole body of the 
„ Iſraelites to ſing it with a juſt harmony, and a re- 
« pular concert of ſo many voices without the leaſt 
« confuſion, ſome interpreters are perſuaded that God 
« performed another miracle with reſpe to the ſecond, 
in giving Moſes a voice ſtrong and extenſive enough 
4% to be heard by all the people, how far foever di- 
«« ſtant a great part of that prodigious multitude was 
(11) Menetrier, ** from him (11).” 
Repreſentat. en Obſerve that it ſeems as if Mr. Herſant were not 
Mique, pag. g, quite of the ſame taſte with the Jeſuit Menetrier. He 
oh as publiſhed a ſmall book with this title, The ſong of 
Moſes in the 15th chapter of Exodus, explained ac- 
cording to the rules of Rhetorick. He pretends that 
that piece, which was compoſed in Hebrew werſe, ex- 
cells all the fineſt production of the ſame kind to be met 
avith among the profane authors, and that Virgil and 
Horace, the moſt perfect models of the poetick Elegancy, 
have nothing that comes near it. This is a paſſage to 
be met with in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 
for the month of May 1700, page 253 ; with this 
circumſtance, that Mr. Herſant lives at preſent with 
the Abbe de Louvois, and that he was formerly profeſſor 
of Rhetorick in the College of Pleſſis. There is room 
to believe, that he confiders the ſong in the 1 5 th chap- 
* ter of Exodus as more beautiful than that of the 3 2d 
of Deuteronomy; which is quite different from Mene- 
trier's opinion. I ſhall conclude this remark by taking 
notice of a miſtake of Mr. Simon's. He ſays that the 
ſong in the 15th chapter of Exodus was compoſed by 
(12) Simon, Dic- Mary (12). 
nage de 1s C] She joined with her brother Aaron in murmuring 
Bible, page $14» againſt * The Scripture account of this is con- 
Obſerve that this 5. . By. 
Mr. Simon is a ceived in the following terms. But Miriam and Aaron 
different perſon ſpoke againſt Moſes becauſe of the AEthiopian woman, 
from him, who auhom be had married, for he had married an Mibiopian 
wrote the Critical ĩman, and they ſaid, Hath the Lord indeed ſpoken by 
3 * Moſes only ? hath he not ſpoken alſo by us (13) ? This age 
ible, a _ 
is full of readers, who are eternally complaining of a 
(13) Numb. xii, Want of conciſeneſs in writing, and who charge with 
7, 2. rolixity every author who does not leave the beſt of 
bis thoughts to be gueſſed at. People of this taſte 
would conſider theſe two verſes of Moles as admirable, 
even though they did not believe them to be inſpired 
by God; for the meaning is there expreſſed by halves, 
and divided by a great gap. There wants ſeveral links 
to make up the connection: it belongs to them to ſup- 
ply them; and ſince they like that exerciſe, they have 
a ſubject to employ it pry upon. The words which 
J have quoted from the holy writer are equivalent to 
thele, Miriam and Aaron ſpoke evil of Moſes becauſe of 
his marriage with an /Ethiopian, and their obloguy was 
expreſſed in the following words, It there none but be 
who propheſies ? If he is a Prophet, fo are we alſo. It 
does not at firſt ſight —_ how Moſes's wife could 
be the occaſion of theſe interrogations. The leap is 
ſomewhat too great from the principle to the conſe- 
quence : the mind ſplits itſelf into ſeveral different con- 
jectures, in order to catch the connections or relations 


between them. In my opinion the famous Toſtatus 

has not been unhappy in his conjecture upon it. He 

ſuppoſes that Sephora the wife of Moſes was grown 

proud of her huſband's prophetick renown and autho- 

rity, and upon that foundation uſed her fiſter-in-law 

as an inferior, and endeavoured to exalt the merit of 

her huſband above Aaron's. When her brother and 

ſiſter-in-law could fall upon no better means to humble 

her pride, they found fault with Moſes for having 

married a woman of a nation different from his own, 

and boaſted of being inſpired with the prophetick gift 

as well as he. Verifimile eft, quod ait Abulenſ. Se- 

phoram more muliebri ( hic enim ſexus, cam fit imbecillis 

ingenii & judicii, am 7 * e, & fui honoris fludic- 

ſus) voluiſſe ſe præferre Marie, & quid uxor efſet Mfrs, 

Moſenque ſuum, guaſi populi ducem, verbis extulifſe, ac 

prepoſuiſſe Marie & Aaroni : qua re primim concitata 

Maria, deinde Aaron, ſe erigere caperunt, volentes ſe 

non tantim Sephore, ſed & Moſi aquare, jactitando ſe 

tam nobiles efſe Prophetas, quam erat Moſes. Id ita eſe, 

colligitur tum ex v. ſeq. tum ex v. G. ubi Deus hanc mur- 

muris cauſam indicat, & præſcindit, docetque eos in am- 

bitione ſua falli ; ed quid Moſes preftantiſſimus, fideliffi- 

mus, Deogue familiariſſimus fit Propheta, cui nec quis 

alius comparari poſſit (14). This ſuppoſition of Toſta- (14) Cornel. : 
tas's rejoins the divided parts, and diſſipates the obſcu- Lide, in E 
rity of the ſacred hiſtorian's reaſoning. Obſerve here 4 3% x 
that ſome commentators maintain, that Sephora might 8 
very well be called an Ethiopian, though ſhe was a 

native of Arabia (15). But others are of opinion (16), (15) See Corne- 
that the 70 Interpreters and the author of the Latin us Lapide, 
Verſion miſtook the true meaning of the Hebrew 

word which they have tranſlated Ethiopian. Obſerve (16) See Mr. Le 
alſo that this chapter of the book of Numbers proves Clerc upon this 
that the title of Propheteſs, which is given to Miriam in = eg 
the 15th chapter of Exodus, was juſtly applicable to bes. 
her in its higheſt fignification ; that is, the divine in- 

ſpirations were imparted to her (17). 

[D] The ſame clauſe concerning Miriam's death as con- „ F. cab. x. 
cerning that of her two brothers.] That clauſe in the Vai 8 — 
Geneva tranſlation denotes that Aaron and Moſes diesc 
according to the command of God ; but the Jews pretend 
that it ſignifies the mouth of God, as it the breath 
of God had gently extracted their fouls. They add, 
that Miriam did not die in that manner, and that it is 
not ſuitable to the female ſex, and that the worms have 
no power to touch thoſe who die in that manner, (18) Lomeierus, 
What impertinencies are here] De Moſe guidem, Deut. 1 a " 
Cap. xxxiv. v. 5. De Aharone auem, Num. cap. xxxiii. 1 l 
v. 38. dicitur, quod mortui fint IN 7 ad os, 7. in have corrected 
oſculo, Domini, quaſi anima corum ipfius dei halitu the figures twice ; 
fuaviſſime rapta fuerit. De eorum ſerore Mirjam dicunt, thete * 1 4 
eam mortuam quidem MU fed non N D NY ad (fs 2 
os Domini, uaſi bæc lacutio ſequiori ſexui non conve- inficad of 33• 
niat. In hos vero vermem non habuiſſe poteſtatem in 
libro Jalkut legitur (18). The Heathen ſuperſtition, (19) Virgil. En. 
of applying their mouths to the mouths of their dy; ** + ver. ED 
ing relations, is well known. See the Commentators (20) See among 
upon Virgil on theſe words of Dido's ſiſter : Ez ex- others Ci,. 
tremus fi guis ſuper halitus errat, ore legam (19). All yy gs 
the writers de Funeribus (20) take notice of this cu- 1. cap. f. . 
ſom. 


(17) See Riretus, 


MODREVIUS (ANDREAS FRICIUS) Secretary to Sigiſmund Auguſtus King of (4) * the 9% 


Poland, acquired a conſiderable reputation by his learning and works, 


He early taſted dum in the Col- 
Aion of Letters 


) Staniſlas Lu- What they called the new opinions (a), and although he was cautious enough, he fell un- — Mites by St. 


bieniecius, oe 


der the ſuſpicion of the Roman Catholics, and at laſt he diſcovered himſelf ſo far, that mon Abbas 


1 cg they conſidered him as an apoſtate [Al. They perceived by a letter (b), which he wrote 6)=* 


Cap. Os 

Page 18. th 
[A The Roman Catholicks . . . . conſidered him as 
an Apoſtate.) You ſhall ſee in what terms Simon Staro- 
volſcius ſpeaks of him : Regius Secretarius, ſeu mavis 
lutulenti illius ſubulci Luthers, cujus nefariis dogmatibus 


to 


imbutus, infeflabat Eccleſia portas, dicends quæ non opor- 
tuit, (cribendo que non licuit, & agends que non de- (1) Simon Staro- 
cuit (1). It appears by a preface of Modrevius's, that volſcius, 1 4 


Pius the fifth had ordered him to be puniſhed 3 for be 2%, 1. 1. 
complains 


«Wn ow ae_—_” 


= 


Col- 
ters 
di- 


* * n 
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to John Lafki in the year 1536, that he was no enemy to the Lutherans, His treatiſe 
de Eccleſia, which ought to be the fourth book of the work de Republica emendanda, 
which he put to the preſs at Cracow in the year 1551, was ſubmitted to Cenſors, who 
{c3 See the Epi- kept it from being printed for two or three years (c). He publiſhed it afterwards, toge- (4) Medrevive, 


tle Dedicatory 

and Preface of 

his 4th book de 
Republica emen- 
danda. 


complains to that Pope as follows: Non abs re mihi 
facere wiſus ſum, ſi ipſe ad te has controverſias defer- 
rem, tibique hunc librum dicarem, qui occafionem pr abe- 
ret tibi eas dijudicandi : fimulque fludia mea exilia tibi 
commendaret. De quibus tu wideris ſiniſtram opinionem 
concepiſſe : ac propterea iis, penes quos eft potefias, ut me 
de poſſeſſiunculis meis dejicerent : fortunis everterent : ac 
extorrem facerent domo, foro, penatibus, congreſſu bomi- 
num. Hoccine humanum fatum, ſanctiſime Pater (2) ? 
He adds that Pope Paul the fourth had diſpatched the 
like orders, and addreſſed them to the Biſhop of Ula- 
diſlavia ; but that he was appeaſed upon hearing what 
he had to ſay for himſelf, Non ſum oblitus, a Paulo 
Papa tjus nominis quarto fimile edictum in me ſcriptum 
fuiſſe ad Joannem Droievium Epiſcopum Wiadiſlavie. 
Cui quidem Pape reſcripſi ego libro illi dicato de Ordi- 
nibus Eccleſie. In quo rationem illi reddidi vitæ, & 
attionum mearum : fimulque cauſas oſtendi quamobrem in 
me non debuerit efje immitis & adeo ferox. Afenſus 
eft ille orationi noſiræ non obſcure, nec ullam deinceps per- 
niciem nobis machinotus eff. Drotevius quogue nibil in 
me cogitavit, quam quod virum bonum & optimum Prin- 
cipem deceret (3). I am perſuaded, that neither this 
preface of Modrevius's, nor the treatiſe to which it is 
prefixed, influenced Pius the fifth to revoke his orders, 
and that the author's circumſtances were no better after 
the work was finiſhed, than while it was compoſing. 
He tells us that he wrote it amidſt a thouſand cares, 
being obliged frequently to change his abode, and 
diſquieted with the fear of loſing his Patrimony. Par- 
tim labores domeſtici, partim cura liberorum, partim ne- 
gotia civilia, maxime autem frequens curſitatio domicilii 
(4) dem, in a gurrendi cauſa me fibi vendicarunt (4). Heac ſeripfs ſo- 
Prefat. Sylve 3. 2 de bonis meis patriis avitiſque, de quibus periclitor 
Page 1570 authoritatis tuæ prætextu, que abs te tanquam fulmen 
(5) Idem, in fine quaddam\ wulnificum vibrata eft (5). 
Sylvz 3- P. 216. [BI You will ſee . . . . the titles of his principal 
a.] His five books de Republica emendanda, of 
which the firſt treats de Moribus, the ſecond de Legi- 
bus, the third de Bello, the fourth de Ecclefia, the fifth 
de Schola, were printed at Cracow in the year 1551, 


(2) Modrevius, 
in Prefat. Sil- 
ve tertia, page 
152, 153+ 


Page 154, 155+ 


(6) Epitome if we might believe the Abridger of Geſner (6) : but 
Biblicth, Geſneri, he is miſtaken (7). They were reprinted at Baſil by 
Page m. 43+ Oporinus, in 8vo, and in folio, in the year 1554, to- 
(7) The three gether with two dialogues of the ſame author's: De 
frſt books only utragque ſpecie Euchariſlie a Laicis ſumenda, and his 
arg avg Br explication of theſe words of St. Paul's (8), Jt it good 


or a man not to touch a woman. In the year 1562 

* my * was another collection of his works Publiſhed at 
Bile in 4to, containing three books de Peccato origints, 

(8) 1 Epiſt. Cor. de Libero arbitrio, de Providentia  Predeſtinatione ; 
Vit, the three books de Mediatore, quibus acceſſit Narratis fim- 
plex rei nove & ejuſdem peſſimi exempli : ſimul & Que- 
rela de injuriis, & Expoſtulatio cum Stani/lao Orichovio 
Roxolamo (9). He wrote another book by the com- 
mand of the King bis maſter, to endeavour to recon- 
cile the differences, which prevailed in Poland upon the 
ſabje& of the Trinity. It is divided into four Sylvz. 
The firſt is dated in December 1565, and treats 47 
tribus Perſonis & una Eſſentia Dei. The ſecond is of 
the ſame date, and treats de neceſſitate Conventus habendi 
ad ſedandas Religionis Controverſias. The third is da- 
ted in June 1568, and treats de Feſu Chriſto filio Dei & 
hominis, eodemgue Deo & Domino noſtro. The fourth 
is dated June 1569, and treats de Homoufio & de iis 
gue huc pertinent, Theſe four Silvæ together with an 
Appendix upon the queſtion guamodo. unio divine & 
humane nature Chriſti facta fit in perſona non in na- 
tura, cum tamen eadem prorſus res ſint natura & perſona 
in Domino noſtro, were printed at Racow in the year 
(tw) Bib/iorh, 1590 (10). The Abridger of Geſner mentions this 
i pag» Work in the year 1583, as a book which was not yet 
ö rinted, and which contained only three Sylvæ, the 
ſt of which treats of Infant · baptiſm (11). The firſt 


(9) Epiſt. Geſn, 
pad, 43+ 


(11) Epitome 


Geſneri, page 4.3+ Of theſe three faQs is true, the other two are falſe. 


ther with an Apology, wherein he cleared up thoſe things which had given offence. He Trafet, N. 4. 


de Repub. emens« 


was to have gone to Trent with the Poliſh Ambaſſadors ; but that appointment was dens, pag. 193 
changed (d). The Antitrinitarians of Poland have placed him in the catalogue of their? U H. 1554 
authors. You will ſee below the titles of his principal works [BI, together with ſome 


in folio. 


particular 


It muſt be obſerved that Modrevius had ſent his Silva 
to Baſil to be W by Oporinus, Who was to ſend 
copies of it to the Popiſh, Lutheran, and Calviniſtical 
Univerſities (12) ; but Trecius who was deſirous to (12) Modrev. 
prevent the publication of that book, begg'd Oporinus , Silvz 4. 
to ſhew him the manuſcript, and having once got it 
in his poſſeſſion, refuſed to return it (13). The author (13) Staniſſ. Lu- 
complained of this uſage to the Palatine of Cracow, 3 Hip. 
and earneſtly demanded that the Plagiary ſhould be —4 CR 9 
obliged to reſtore it. He could not gain this point, pag. bot. * 
ſo that he found himſelf obliged to write his work 
anew. Tandem potentiæ Palatini Trecio patrocinantis ce- 
dere : poſlremo ſerinia ſua excutere & rejefa omni mora, 
opus illud ex adverſariis & chartis fere rejectaneis denuo 
moliri, & 2 antequam mors eum occuparet. At- 
que ita tandem preflantiſſimum illud, licet mole perexi- 
guum Sylvarum opus, ab interitu vindicatum habe- 
mus {14). The author of this paſſage ſuppoſes, that (14) 14:m, ibid. 
Trecius behaved in this manner, becauſe Modrevius D : — 2 
had given the arguments of the Antrinitarians more tin. pag, 38. 
force than thoſe of the Trinitarians. Ille prædam peti- 
tam in caſſes ſuos naftus & inibi argumenta weritatis re- 
2382 exceptionibus, & objectionibus Trinitariorum 
onge fortiora animadvertens, Bafilea protinus exceſſit, 
evaſit, erupit, & librum Fricianum bona fide ſibi commo- 
datum abſtulit, & fic editionem libri ſufflaminavit (15). (15) Lubieniect- 
Zanchius had ſeen the firſt of the four Sylvz in manu- 3%, l Reforms 
fcript, and finding it a dangerous performa kt 
pt, a ng it a dangerous performance confu 
ted it in his book de Tribus Elohim. He does not diſ- 
tinguiſh the author by any other name than that of 
Mediator ; and he looks upon him as a conſiderable 
writer, and uſes him with reſpect, as appears by his Epi- 
ſtle Dedicatory to Edmund Grindal (16). : : 
The ſceptical manner in which Modrevius has exa- 83 
mined myſteries had given offence to both Papiſts and Sylva. 
Proteſtants- But at the ſame time it muſt be owned, 
that in order to fulfill the King of Poland's command, 
he was under a neceſſity of uſing them in that man- 
ner. He was employed in ſtating the caſe, as a Me- 
diator to reconcile different parties (17) ; and this of- (77) See the De- 
fice obliged him to give an impartial view cf the ar- 8 af the 
er on both ſides, and to throw aſide all prejudice. en 
e had heard Dudithius ſay a thing, which to him ap- 
peared extremely juſt ; it was this, that a man, who 
has engaged himſelf in a party either for or againſt the 
Trinity, 1s not qualified to be either an Arbitrator or 
a Judge between. thoſe who deny and thoſe who 
maintain it. Js negabat eum, qui alterutri ſeu de 
Trinitate ſeu de quavis re alia ſententiæ adbæreſ. 
cat, medium ſe inter partes ipſas inferre, controver- 
fiamgue dirimere atque ſedare poſſe. Neutri parti ad- 
ditum effe oportere, qui vel partes ipſas in concordiam re- 
ducere welle ægualitate decernendi, vel ſecundum partem 
alteram decernere quod juſtum & legibus conſonum eſſe 
Judicaret. Qui ad eum modum neuter non efſet, eum par- 
tes judicem capere non ſolere, & ab alio datum ejurare 
conſueſſe : nimirum quem ex opinione imbibita pendentem 
veriſimile eſſet vel tacita reprehenfione contrarium ſentien- 
tes condamnaſſe. Nam ut pius effet & eruditus qui & (18) Modrevius, 
diſſereret & judicaret, fieri tamen poſſe ut opinione pra- Prat. Sylva. 
judicata nitens falſum judicaret (18). This thought of 
Dudithius's is quite agreeable to practice; for where 
is the man, who would chooſe for arbiters or judges of 
his cauſe thoſe, whom he knows to be perſuaded that 
he is in the wrong ? Nay it is certain that ſuch people 
are by no means qualified to pronounce an equitable 
ſentence. It is a pity that ſuch a maxim as this ſhould 
not take place in religious diſputes ; but ſuch is the 
caſe, there is a neceſſity that thoſe diſputes be decided 
in the very Church in which they take their birth, 
whence it inevitably follows that the judges themſelves 
mult be of a party. It would be to no purpoſe to com- 
plain of this; for neceſſity. has no law. Here you 
may obſerve by the by one of the cauſes, which have 
fruſtrated the attempts of the reconcilers of na, 
L | 


(16) See the Pre; 


396 


(e) Grotius, in 
Conſultationem 


particular circumſtances. 
the different ſchemes of Religion (e). 


and expoſed them to an odium. Where-they are be- 
lieved to be abſolutely neuter, they are deteſted as im- 

- Pious ; where are thought to lean more to one fide, 
they are ſuſpected and hated by one of the parties, and 
do not fully ſatisfy the other: in ſuch caſes people 
will have all or nothing. 

As for the reſt, the books de Republica emendanda 
are much eſteemed : upon account of this work the 
author has been ranked among the moſt rational politi- 
cal writers. Grawioribus politicis haud dubiè annume- 

(19) Joh. An- randus eft, egregie enim diſputat, magnaque libertate in 
edreas Bofius, Diſ- oulgares errores politicos invehitur (19). i. e. To be 
Je. Tagegice de «« New he deſerves to be placed among the ableſt wri- 
yu mogpra eo % ters n Politicks, 2 he reaſons with great 
m. 161. © ſtrength, and with great freedom of thought 
„ expoſes the vulgar errors in political mat- 

« ters.” To this paſſage I muſt add one in the 

f „which Cunzus made, to ſhew that the Univer- 

ty of Leyden was in the right to paſs ſentence of 

death upon a Student for having killed a citizen. 

Prince Janutius Radziwil, who was at that time pur- 

ſuing his ſtudies at Leyden, had ſtrenuouſly declared 

againſt the judges : Nowit i/luftriſfimus Princes Raxe- 

vilius, noverunt omnes qui ejus fludits praſunt, quam fint 

pulcra & luculenta ea que de cæde cujuſeumgue hominis in 

regno Poloniee ulti mo ſupplicio punienda ſcripfit vir am- 

phſſimus & rerum civilium ac Reipublice regendæ gna- 

(20) Cunzzus, riſfimus Andreas Fricius Modrevius ad Sigiſmundum ſecun- 
Orat. 17. pag dum Poloniæ regem (20). i. e. The illuſtrious Prince 
341. edit. Lip. % Radziwil and all thoſe who direct his ſtudies know, 
* Meeres with what elegancy and copiouſneſs that moſt ſxil- 
ed upon the 11th ©* ful Politician Modrevius wrote, upon the Poliſh law 
of Feb. 1632. 
* book which he addreſſed to Sigiſmund the ſecond 


MOLIERE, the celebrated Comedian. 
MOLIONIDES. 


„ of puniſhing Murder in every caſe with death, in a 


MOL 


Grotius has placed him in the claſs of the Reconcilers of 


„ King of Poland.” Modrevius in the Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory to his book de Republica emendanda, has made 
mention of the treatiſe, in which he has amply ſet forth 
the neceſſity of puniſhing murder with death. It is 
entitled Laficius, and conſiſts of four orations which 
have been ſubjoined to the book de Republica emendanda, 
in the Baſil edition of the year 1559. 

I muſt beg leave to inſert the Lilowing obſervation, 
which I had wrote before I had an opportunity td con- 
ſult the treatiſe de Republica . « This to 
«© be ſure, is the book for which Modrevius received 
*« thoſe praiſes, which are recorded in the Bibliotheca 


« Antitrinitariorum (21). 


«« tively, if I had the preface by me from which there 
is a paſſage quoted in this B:ib/orheca., Sandius, who 
quotes it, is unpardonable for having left us in any 
doubt about it. He ought to have inſerted a paren- 
* theſis to determine the otherwiſe vague meaning of 
„ theſe words of Modrevius's, ef qui /audando librum 
* meum dicat, &c. I am convinced they are very 
clear in the original: what goes before them, with- 
% out doubt, ſhews what book he means. But as this 
„ is only a detached ſentence, it is obſcure. Sandius 


» ought to have prevented this; and I would adviſe 


„ all authors who deal in quotations, and all ſuch as 
«« pretend that I make too long ones, to conſider this. 
«« I quote my authors at full length, that every reader 
« may underſtand what I quote.” All people of judg- 
ment will agree that I might have left this where I found 
it, after having diſcovered in reading Modrevius that 
the book in Queſtion was that de Republica emen- 
danda. 


Sce POQUELIN. 


This is the name which has been given to two brothers, who have 


made a conſiderable figure in fabulous hiſtory. They were the ſons of Actor and Mo- 
lione [A], the one was called Eurytus, and the other Cteatus. Some pretend that Actor 


(a) Scholiaſt. 


was only their reputed father, and that Neptune was their real one (a). 


Others quite con- 


Homeri in Iliad. trary would make Actor the true, and Neptune the reputed father (5). Under the word 


lib. 11. ver. 749, 
750. 


Aclor the reader might have obſerved, that the perſon whom 1 mention in this place 


reigned in Elis jointly with Augias. The two Molionides were the braveſt men of their 


(5) Apollod. 
Bibliath. lib. 2. 


times, and it was to them that Augias gave the command of his troops, when he was in- 
formed that Hercules was come to attack him. Hercules falling ill after the expedition 


was begun, would gladly have made a peace with the Molionides ; but they being in- 


formed afterwards of his illneſs took the advantage of the occaſion ; the 


army, and made a great ſlaughter. 


ſurpriſed his 


Hercules ſome time afterwards attacked them with 


wiles; he laid an ambuſh for them at Cleone, when they were going upon the part of the 
Elians to aſſiſt at the general ſacrifices of Greece, during the celebration of the Iſthmick 


(c) Ibid. See ae Games, and killed them. This is what we learn from Apollodorus (c). 


Pindar, 
Od. X. 


Pauſanias does 


%%. not aſcribe Hercules's want of ſucceſs (4), and the neceſſity which obliged him to make 


ule of treachery to rid himſelf of ſuch enemies, either to his illneſs or the unfair meaſures 
(4% A x di Of the Molionides, but to their downright valour alone: he cauſed them to be killed at 


TAN Rei TH 


acta ven Au. Cleone, when they were going to aſſiſt at the Iſthmian Games. 


Their mother Molione 


Det 761 nailer exerted herfelf with ſo much diligence in diſcovering the authors of that aſſaſſination, that 


aKxualoruy, ü- 


T7745 in ae. he unravelled the whole ſecret : but the Argians refuſed to deliver Hercules to the inha- 


Tar «7 ov- bitants of Elis 
jaayiney Tog 
Hpazatouc, 

Herculis enim 


(e). The latter demanded of the Corinthians that the Argians ſhould 
from that time be excluded from the Iſthmian Games, 


as having infringed the ſacred 


eee cam, Laws of thoſe Games; but their requeſt was denied. Upon this Molione laid her curſe 
bis audacia upon all ſuch Elians as ſhould aſſiſt at thoſe games; which made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 


erate vigenti- 


br Foals e. upon them, that even in Pauſanias's days the wreſtlers of that Nation never aſſiſted at 


bantur, Pauſan. the Iſthmian Games. 


| The Molionides had married the two daughters of Dexamenus King 
275 sm. of Olene(f). Each of them left a ſon: that of Eurytus was named Talpius, 


of Cteatus Amphimachus. After the death of Augias they reigned in conjunction with 
his ſon Agaſthenes. As for the reſt, the fables ſay that the Molionides were two cha- 
rioteers, who had indeed two heads, four hands, and four feet, but only one body: the 
one held the reins and the other the whip. They agreed perfectly well with one another, 


[4] They were the ſons of Actor and Melione.) Peo- 

(1) Ka, ple commonly believe with Pauſanias that they took 

«79 Mare Tis the name of Malionides from their mother (1). The 

Scholiaſt upon Homer cannot believe that they were 

named Mete for this reaſon in verſe 749 of the ele- 
2 


Kamipec, Pauſan. 
in Arcad, P · 248 


and 


venth book of the Iliad, but ad Tis rar T1» wdxnw 
?. He founds himſelf upon a principle, which 
Euſtathius makes the beſt of upon another occaſion ; it 
is this, that Homer never mentions any perſon by names 
borrowed from their mother | 


This, no doubt, is that (21) Pag. 47. ex 
* book of his, which was tranſlated into French, Fadens Silviz 
« German, and Spaniſh. I ſhould ſpeak more poſi. ****'® Modrevii, 


(e) He ſojourned 


at that time 31 
Tirynthus. 


and that Pauſanias. 


lib. 5. page 149 
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t) See Platareb and Hercules could never overcome them, 
in the deginning 
of his Treatiſe 


MOL 


597 


but by ſtratagem. The heathens probably 
meant by this emblem to repreſent the power of concord (g). There are ſome who have 


aw Brotherly given out that thoſe two brothers were produced from a ſilver egg [B]. I cannot tell whe- 


Jonius's Adag · 
31 Cent. 5 


(B] There are ſome who bave given out that thoſe 
tavo brothers were produced from a Silver egg. ] See 
(2) Athen. U. 2+ the verſes of Ibycus quoted by Athenæus (2) ; but you 
g. 16. muſt obſerve that Dalechamp's tranſlation is neither 
free from faults of omiſſion nor commiſſion. He has 
omitted the Tixvs Modus of the original, and tranf- 
lated xJaywvra into interfecerunt, inſtead of Interfecto- 
rem. 

[C] I cant tell whether the two Molons of Suidas 
deſcended from the Molionides.) That author having 
told us that Molon is a proper name, quotes a paſſage 
in Ariſtophanes (3), which ſhews that the ancients uſed 
to ſay by way of proverb, as ſmall as Molon. This 
might be by the rule of contraries, or a kind of irony, 
as when our peaſants ſay leger comme un beuf':; but 
Suidas takes it in the literal meaning ; he ſays that this 
phraſe was applied to men of low ſtature, and that 
there were two Jugglers and Robbers of the name of 
Molon, Eraſmus (4) has followed the explication of 
Chil. 3. Cent. 5+ Suidas 3 but he makes him ſay that one of the Wo 


ther the two Molons of Suidas deſcended from the Molionides [C]. 


Molons was a Juggler, and the other a thief. Suidas 
ſays no ſuch thing: he does not divide theſe two occu- 
ations between them; and ſo far is he from follow- 
ing Eraſmus's conjefture, which is, that thoſe two Mo- 
lons were known by all the world for the ſmallneſs 
of their ſize, that he in ſome meaſure contradicts it by 
applying the word Awredyra to them; theſe are they 
who rob upon the high-way, who ſtrip or rob paſſen- 
gers ; which trade men of very low ſtature dare not 
commonly engage in, it is much fitter for a hu 
Raſcal. Adrian Junius (5), who underſtood Greek (5) Adage 31. 
very well, has taken the proverb in Ariſtophanes in * 
an ironical ſenſe ; ſo that, according to him, Molon 
was a man of a gigantick ſtature. I believe he has 
better reaſons for his opinion than Suidas for his. 
Hofman (6) ſays that, according to Didymus, there (6) Vol. 1. page | 
were two Molons: the one a Juggler, and of a very 2947+ 


large ſize, the other a ripper of paſſengers, fur veſtia- 
rius, a man of very low ſtature. 


MOL SA (FRANCIS MARIA) one of the moſt eminent Poets of the fifteenth Cen- 


tury, was born at* Modena. He 
verſes, that if he had behaved with the leaſt 


gained ſo 


uch reputation by his Latin and Italian 


prudence, he might have raiſed himſelf to a 


conſiderable fortune in the world; but he managed fo ill, that the patrons of men of genius 


(«) See remark could not advance him, whatever paſſion they had to ſerve him (a). 


banched, that he neglected ſuch precautions, as were the moſt neceſſary to thoſe who would 
(3 45 i it Expoſe themſelves to the laſt contempt [ 


He was ſo de- 


To his crimes he added meanneſs and 


err) ef impudence; fo that no one ought to be ſurprized that he died of the French pox (5). He 


«indo contattn vue 


ſerabiliz morbi 


— 2 — was not inferior to his poetry. 


Jovins, Elag. 


met with a ſavourable opportunity to ſhew that he was a good Orator, and that his proſe 


Having ſeen the people of Rome highly incenſed againſt , 
Lorenzo de Medicis, who had cut off the heads of a great number of ancient ſtatues, he 


3 accuſed him of that action, and made ſo lively an oration upon it, that he overwhelmed 


him with confuſion and deſpair [BJ. 


He died not in the year 1548 (c), as Thuanus aſ- (e) Than. lib, 


ſerts, but in February 1544 [CI, and left a ſon behind him, who was the father of an“ circa finem, 


[A] He was fo debauched, that he negleted ſuch 
precautions, as were the moſt neceſſary to thoſe who would 
not expoſe themſelves to the laſt contempt.) In ſpite of 
the prodigious corruption of mankind, even thoſe 
who are not over vertuous themſelves regard with 
contempt and horror, thoſe who negle& decency in 
their purſuit of unlawful pleaſure. Hence it came that 
Molſa deſtroyed his reputation, and put an entire ſtop 
to the progreſs of his fortune, which would not have 


happened, if his debaucheries had been managed with. 


more diſcretion. Paul Jovius ſpeaks of him in the 
following ſtrain. Latinis Elegiis, S FEtruſcis rythmis 
par gratia ludendo Muſa exercuit ; tanta quidem omnium 
commendatione, ut per triginta annos, gui Rome Mecæ- 
natis nomen tulire, inſigni liberalitate, ſludiogue adjutum 
adipiſcendis honoribus efferre contenderint : pragravante 
ſemper ejus Genio, quum redivivis toties amoribus occupa- 
tus, par ingenio fludium ſubſtraheret, neque habitu, vel 
inceſſu, ullove nobili commercio carminum famam tuere- 
tur ; fade prodigus, honeftlique neſcius pudoris, I 
rerum omnium ad innoxiæ libertatis nomen revocabat uſ- 
gue aded ſupint, ut ſummæ laudis, Q clarioris fortune 
(1) Paulus Jovi- certiſſi mam ſpem facile corruperit (1). i. e. He exer- 


— 2 , 4, Ciſed his poetick vein with equal grace in Latin ele- 
B24. P35» „ pies and Tuſcan rhymes : which were received with 


*« tuch univerſal applauſe, that for thirty years, the 
«« patrons of wit at Rome with great munificence and 
«+ favour ſtrove to promote him, But his paſſions ſtill 
lay a dead weight upon his fortune, aud his time 
«« was taken up in cultivating his ſo often received 
amours ; his application which was formerly equal 
to his genius languithed, and he took no care to 
« ſupport the reputation of his Poems either by his 
«« drels, his manner, or any company that could do 
„ him honour. Samefully laviſh, and inſenſible of a 
decent modeſty, he ſupinely conſidered the neglect 
« of his fortune and every thing elſe as an innocent 
freedom, ſo that he ſoon forfeited the certain profpect 


Vor. VII. 


illuſtrious 


*« of the higheſt reputation, and a ſplendid fortune.“ 

LB] He made ſo lively an oration againſt Lorenzo de 
Medicis, that he overwhelmed him with confuſion and 
deſpair.) It was believed that Lorenzo de Medicis was 
ſo confounded with the infamy with which he was 
branded in that oration, that in order to efface it he 
reſolved to reſtore the city of Florence to its liberty, by (2) Which he 
aſſaſſinating Alexander de Medicis his near relation (2), . * 
Sempiternam ingenii laudem retulit (Molſa) non jucundo wed 
tantum carmine, quo laſciviſſe videtur, ſed pedeſtri etiam (3) Jovius, in 
gravigue facundia, qua Laurentium Medicem, nefaria Elogiis, cap. 104. 
libidine antiquis flatuis nactu illuſtria capita detrabentem, 8. 244 
apud Roma noi ab ea injuria dolore percitos accuſavit. Ea (4) you mutt 
enim per ſcripta oratione, Laurentium uſque aded pudore, obſerve that both 
& metu perennis probri confiernatum ftrunt, ut atroci here and in the 
animo, quo inuſtam ignominiæ notam novitate facinoris baſſage of quota- 
obſcuraret, interficiendi Principis, amicique fingularis im- 28 
mane conſilium ſuſceperit ; ſcilicet ut Diis invitis patriæ m 


/ 1544, and not 
libertas pararetur (3). 1543: I ſhall 


[C] He died, not in the year 1548, as Thuanus af. obſerve in the ſe- 
ferts, but in February 1544.] I ſhould perhaps have cond column of 
remained for ever ignorant of this miſtake in Thua- _ . 
nus, it 1 had not accidentally fallen upon the volume — _ 


: perhaps followed 
of letters of Luke Contile. In that collection I found the date of thoſe 


one which was wrote to Bernardo Spina, dated from ho do not begin 
Modena February the 14th 1543 (4). Contile in that be year with 
letter relates, that that very morning he had ſeen Molſa, CON * 
and found him affected with an incurable diſeaſe. It the year was not 
was a dropſy, which had not as is uſual ſwelled his legs, in the original of 
but his head. 'T'rifon was conſtantly by his bed-lide, — and the 
and did all that lay in his power to divert him. S it had nt fang 
ſempre al capezzal del letto il buen Trifone, & burla, & inſtead of x 49 
giamba co'l Molza, & io me ne figlio /paſſo, & perche 

in ſamma lo tengon per morto, voglio wederne il fine, per- (5) Luca Contile, 
che io, come mi rallegrai della ſua vita, woglio dolermi re, lib. 1. 
della ſua morte (5). From theſe words we find that — N 
Contile was willing to be preſent at Molſa's laſt mo- g,,, *** 


$y * 
ments, and that every one judged him to be a dying. y 


They 
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(6% 1dem, ibid, 
fol 


( 5) La Monnoie, 
in a manuſcript 
letters 


MOL 


illuſtrious Lady, of whom I ſhall by and by give an account, 


They were not miſtal:en ; for we learn by a letter which 
he wrote from Milan upon the 21ſt of February 1 $43 
to Claudio Tolomei, that he had aſſiſted at Molſa's 
funeral: Hawrete ſaputa la morte dell' unico Molza, io 
gion/i à tempo di vederlo ive & mi fu lecito & accompag- 
narlo al ſepolcro morto (6). Aſter having read theſe paſ- 
ſages, I did not queſtion but 'Thuanus was miſtaken ; 
however, I was deſirous to have a perfect inſight into 
the affair; to that purpoſe I applied to Mr. de la 
Monnoic, who was ſo good as to write me ſuch a 
number of particulars relating to Molſa, that it will 
be doing my reader a great pleaſure to inſert them 
here. (5) Molſa did not die in the year 1548, but 
« in the year 1544. This is proved by three letters 
« of Hannibal Caro's his intimate friend; the firſt was 
wrote from Rome to Molſa who lay ill at Modena, 
and is dated January the 2d 1544 ; the ſecond is 
dated February the 11th of the ſame year, and is 
in anſwer to that which it appears Molſa had ſent 
him; and the third is of the 6th of March follow- 
ing, by which he acquaints Varchi with Molſa's 
death as a freſh piece of news ; he relates it in the 
following terms: Con le lagrime agli occhi, vi dice 
che ' nofiro da ben Molza e morto, e per lo gra viſſimo 
dolore ch io ne ſento, non ne poſſo dir alt 
Molſa had a happy genius; it was ripened by 
ſtudy into perfection; learning and politeneſs were 
combined in him; he underſtood the Greek, and, 
as Lilius Giraldus ſays, even the Hebrew, together 
with the Latin and his own language. He ſucceed- 
ed both in proſe and verſe, in the ſerious and co- 
mick, in Fa much that, far beyond the judgment 
which his country man Sadolet made of nim, to wit, 
that he would have excelled in every kind of com- 
poſition to which he could have attached himſelf, 
he excelled in all without attaching himſelf to any 
one. F. Rapin conſiders him among the moderns 
as a pattern of Latin elegy. His character was 
the ſame with that of 'Tibullus, upon which you may 
conſult Bartholomew Riccius de imitatione. His wri- 
tings might have been {till more correct, had not 
death prevented him . . . . It is hard to apologize 
for him in the article of his licentious life, except 
you admit that corrupt doctrine in morals, upon 
the principles of which he was perſuaded, that pro- 
vided one abſtained from great crimes, ſuch as 
Atheiſm, Robbery, and every kind of violence, one 
might with an innocent liberty taſte the ſenſual plea- 
ſures. According to his way of reckoning, he was 
more pure than an Ermine, and never was life more 
blameleſs than his. He flatters himielf that one 
day ſome one upon examining it, would propole it 
as an example, and that this ſhall be the ſubject of 
his Panegyrick : 


« Tum faciles memoret mores, & putiter 444 
Percurrat vitæ tempora gquæęgue mea, 


i. e. He ſhall likewiſe take notice of the ſoſtneſs of 
my manners, and run over all the ſtages of wy 


blameleſs life :” 


ſays he, in that beautiful elegy which he wrote a 
few days before his death. His Prophecy was very 
ſoon accompliſhed. He received ſuch praiſes as he 
demanded from Paul Panſa, a good Latin Poet, and 
the preceptor of John Lewis de Fieſque. 


* Hoc-ne meret probitas ? hoc-ne meret pietas ? 
i. e.“ Does his probity and piety deſerve this ? 
** ſays he, and four verſes afterwards, 


* Quid prodeſt vixifſe pium, aut odifje profanum 
« LVulgus, & a ſævis abſtinuiſſe malis ? 


i.e. © To what purpoſe is it that he lived a pious 
* life, that he hated the prophane vulgar, and ab- 
« ſtained from injur 4:7)? 


« What is yet more, Schraderus and Sweertius quote 


%a glorious inſcription lacred to his memory in the 


Boccalini has 
abundantly 


Cathedral of Modena, in the following terms: $; 
animarum audio fieret, Franciſcum Molzam licitaren- 
tur Virtutes, Patria, & Catharina ejas uxor, que 
illi & fibi wivens hoc poſuit. . . . . i. e. If there 
was an auction of ſouls, the virtues, his country, 
and his wife Catharine who erected this monument 
to him and herſelf, would out-bid one another for 
Francis Moifa.” Guidiccione, who was afterwards 
made Biſhop of Foſſombrone, has not ſpoke leſs 
honourably of Molſa's virtue. In a letter to Tolo- 
mei he ſays, Datemi novelie del Molxa, io b defi- 
dero fuor di miſura, cio ſe egli vuol fare over il 
mondo, & ricchi i cieli con la ſua anima, perche intends 
che egli e infermo d"una acuta febre. Jovius, who 
at bottom only blames him for his not underſtand- 
ing decorum, ought to have known that Longolius, 
in his ſecond Defenſe, had compared the perſon, 
whole conduct he cenſured, even in point of man- 
ners, with himſelf and a great many honeſt men his 
Cotemporaries. Quid hic Paulum Fovium comme- 
morem ? Angelum Colotium, Antonium Moroſfticum ? 
« uid Marium Molſam, Hieronymum Nigrum, . 
Antonium Flaminium, Georgium Sauromanum, wiros 
tum ab omni elegantiore doctrina inſtruciſſimets, tum 
ingenua animorum probitate optimos, atque totius vitæ 
innocentia integerrimos ? In the mean time, it was 
then that Molia was at the height of his debauche- 
ry. He had a Miſtreſs, one Furnia, whom he lo- 
ved ſo paſſionately, that he took the name of Fur- 
nius from her, and perhaps ſhe gave him the diſeaſe 
of which he died. There is extant a letter of the 
ſame Longolius's to Furnius Marius Molia, in which 
we find this curious paſſage : Cujus quidem rei me 
primum ſuis literis certicrem fecit Flawius Chryſolinus, 
deinde Q. Lelinus Maximus, quem Quinti prenomen 
ſecutum efſe arbitror, guad Quintiæ alicujus, ut tu Fur- 
nie, conſuetudine tic teneatur. i. e. ] was firſt 
informed of this by a letter from Flavius Chryſoli- 
nus, and afterwards by one from Q. Lætius Maxi- 
mus. Which name of Quintus I imagine he has 
aſſumed upon account of ſome Lady named Quintza 
with whom he cultivates a familiarity, as you have 
taken a name in honour of your Furnia. . . . She 
became ſoon afterwards a publick Courteſan.“ This 
is another particular which we learn from Longolius. 
In his fourth book writing to Flaminius he ſays, 
Nam de agreſti illd, in quam ſe abſlruſurum «Je Fur- 
nius Molja affirmaret, ſpelunca, fattus ſum d Briſſone 
naſtro certior. Ac de Furnio quidem non valae ſum 
miratus, dult enim Furniam ſuam imitari, quam ſeſe 
in recentem iſtum luparum furnum jam abdidiſſe intel- 
ligo. At the end of this letter, as he is jult going 
to cloſe it, he expreſſes by a polticript his ſurpriſe at a 
wound, which he was juſt told Molſa had received. 
His ſcriptis, nec dum datis, accepi a Mariano literas, ex 
quibus cognovi quid Meliz noſtro iftic accidiſſet. O 
caſum acerbum. Ait ille quidem a medicis hominem 
nondum efſe deploratum, quanquam ad ſeptum tranſ- 
verſum vulnus pertineat. Verum me ſolicitum babet 
continens iſta febris, que niſi cito difſovitur. . . . . 
Sed non queo plura pra dolore ſeribere. 1. e. Since 
I wrote this, I have received a letter from Mariani, 
which informs me of the unlucky accident which 
has happened to our friend Molſa. He tells me, 
that the Phyſicians have not yet given him over, 
although the wound penetrates to the Dia phragm. 
But that continual fever of his gives me anxiety, 
if he does not ſoon get rid of it . , . But I can write 
no more for grief.“ You may likewiſe ſee the let- 
ter which follows, and one of Sauga's, in Italian, in 
Atanagi's collection, wrote from 'I'ortola June the 
27th 1522 to John Baptiſta Mentebuona, in which 
he makes mention of that wound, and ſays beſides 
that Molſa had taken a difgult to his miitreſs Fur- 
nia. It is eaſy to gueſs the reaſon of this from the 
paſſage which I have quoted from Longolius's letter 
to Flaminius. Sanga ſays, Che non crederò io hora- 
mai, foiche il Molza ha ſeſienulo di mutare amore, t 
laſciare guella, guella tanto unica &. Furma, e laſciatſi 
„% cadere in amore, dove bara men bella materia di 
« ſerivere ? Ia un tempo medeſimo be inteſo che fu ferito, 
« che era ſenza pericole ; paiche caſi è, manco me ne duole. 
% Pregovi wedendola che mi raccomandials a lui, & al 


c | «6 reſto 


_ 


/ 


* reſto della compagnia beftiale, 8 benche fia il for d'eſſa, 
% pur ſeparatamente mi raccomandarete al divino, divi- 
* memo M. Gabriello & c. By this we diſcover that 
„ there was at that time an Academy of wits at Rome, 
*« under the title of the Compagnia beſtiale, upon ac- 
% count of the indolence in which in all appearance 
« they profeſſed to live. Hitherto I have not been able 
*© to learn at what age preciſely Molſa died: only I 
« conjecture that he was not much advanced in years, 
« which I build upon the authority of theſe verſes in 
* the fine elegy which I have quoted; 


« Hic jacet ante annos crudeli tabe peremptus 
« Molſa: ter injefto puluere paſtor abi. 


i. e. Here lies Molſa who fell untimely by a fatal 
% conſumption ; ye ſwains, paſs not his grave till you 
« have performed the rites due to his ſhade.” 


„% And upon theſe towards the end, 
« Ante diem Elyfivs cogor cognoſcere campos. 


i.e. © I am obliged to go to the Elyſian Fields 
« before my time.” 


«« This is alſo the meaning of the following beautiful 

« paſſage in Paul Panſa's elegy upon the death of this 
panay 

«« illuſtrious perſon. | 


« Cur Atropos cauſa cs 
* Pendula adhuc tereti rumpere penſa colo ?" 


i. e. Why Atropos, didſt thou break the thread, 
« while ſo many locks yet hung upon the round 
« diſtaff ?” 8 


I expected to have met with a great many facts re- 
lating to our Molſa in the Moria della wolgar Pogſia, 
which was lately publiſhed by the Abbe Giovanni Ma- 


't) Pag. 106. rio de Creſcimbeni ; but all that I have found in it (8) 
is, that this Poet was alive after the year 1540, and 
that he died very old at the Court of the Cardinal 
Farneze. This account is very vague, and does not 

2 = have agree with what Contile ſays, who was preſent at his 

n above in 


| death, and aſſures us, that it happened at Modena. It 

þ wry 11 was in February 1544. I know very well that the 
be3-fide to divert date of his letter has it 1543 ; but this muſt be ſup- 
tum, to be according to the gar of mo __ 
do not begin the year till March, or Ealler ; for other- 

cad Tos wiſe — would be a miſtake in his date. Sce the 
mer, lib. 3. folio fs communicated by Mr. Monnoie, and add here 
114. edit. Venice the following paſſage in a letter which was wrote from 
* Rome upon the 15th of January, 1544, to Triton 
(i) wid. fol Benzio (9). Raccomandatemi, vi prego, caldamente al 
93s Molſa, e datemi auviſo de la ew ſua, 8 ** 
ati have udite diſpiacevoli nuove (10). It is 

N io Tolomei who gives this account. Upon the 
t idelo rare d' be- 11th of December 1543 he had wrote a letter to the 
nefla & di bel- (ame Trifon, in which he begs him to give his ſervice 


aaa. offends |, Molfa, and to write a ſonnet or an epigram upon 
ella morta per ca- take 


on 4;.. the death of a certain illuſtrious woman (1 2). 
Lien di parto, di- 0 . . . 
te, Ce, lbid. notice of this, in order to inform my reader by the 
by that this 'T'rifon was a Poet. 
0% Reste a [0] Boccalini has abundantly diverted himſelf at 
tutta la Medicina, Molſa's expence.] He introduces Chriſtopher Colum- 
futta la Chirur- bus, Fernando Cortes, Magellon, Vaſco de Gama, 
bis Peſſata. Boc- A mericus Veſpucius, Kc. deſiring of Apollo, that 
di 8 ſince the diſcovery of a new world is owing to them, 
Cent. 2. cap. 90. and fince they had ſet forth its ee e their me- 
dag m. 273. mory ſhould be conſecrated to immortality, by monu— 
ments proportioned to their ſervices. The Chancellor 
14) Appeſtare it of Parnaſſus had already drawn up the decree, when 
(ener bumano di Molſa appeared to oppole their requæſt. His head 
bee. n 1 he had not a hair upon his chin, his 
819% ? noſe was corrupted, and his face was covered with 


5 udele, e vergog- a : x 
1 . tk ſcabs and plaiſters. Behold, ſaid he, ſhewing his 


puta 2 tra i detti wounds, behold the jewels and fine commodities, which 


% pix deturpi theſe Gentlemen bave brought us from the new world: 
—_— . they have brought us a curſed malady, unknown to 
tiene, Ibid, page Our forefathers (13), contagious, ſhameful (14), and 


271, fatal to generation; a damned Neapolitan diſeaſe, the 


MOL 


coundandly diverted himſelf at Molſa's expence ID]. 
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effects of which you ſee upon my face, and with which 
my whole body is affected. Upon this, turning to 
Chriſtopher Columbus, he began to unbutton his 
breeches; but the Muſes fearing leſt too indecent an 
object ſhould ſully the purity of their eyes, cauſed 
him to be ſtopt from proceeding further. He ftopt, 
but continued to ſpeak with ſo much yjolence, upon 
the great inconveniences, which the diſcovery of the 
new world had produced, that Apollo ordered the pe- 
titioners to be told, that they had better withdraw as faſt 
as they could with their gold and filver, and their Nea- 
politan diſeaſe. Comparue Mario Melza, Poeta di molto 
grido, ma per non haver nel capo, e nella barba pelo 
alcumo, fatto molto diforme, oltre che piu meflruoſa bb 
rendeva J ger ſenza il naſo, pieno di Gomme, e di Croſte, 
e di doglie, il quale col dito moſtrando le ſue piaghe, con 
alta voce, queſte difſe (6 Sire) che qui wedete nella mia 
faccia ſono i nuovi Mondi, i nuovi riti, & i nuovi coſt u- 
mi de gf Indiani . . . Con queſte gioie, delle quali tutta 
mi videte bollata la faccia, & impiagata la perſona, 
queſti temerarit hanno abbellity, & arrichito il Mondo 
con queſte creſle, e con queſte eterne, e crudeliſſime doglie, 
ch'ho per tutta la vita, queſti implacabili nemici del ge- 
nere humano, hanno corratta la fleſſa humana genera- 
tione. Poi woltatofi il Molza werſo il Colombo cominci3 
a ſciorfi le brache, quand» le Sereniſſime Muſe, per non 
contaminare, con la wiſta di qualche coſa ofcena, i pu- 
riſimi occhi loro, a i Lettori commendarano, ch'egli fofſe 
impedito (15). | (15) Ibid. page 
A great many perſons, in comparing this chapter in ge 
Boccalini, with a ſcene in the Precieuſes of Moliere, would 
without any hefitation affirm, that our Comedian had 
pilfered from the Italian author ; but I ſhould be loth 
to be ſo raſh. Moliere had no occaſion for any help 
but what was ſupplied by his own genius to imagine 
this incident; ten thouſand perſons much inferior to 
Moliere might have invented it. It is thus: Jodelet 
and Maſcarille give an account of their pretended gal- 
lant atchievements before the two Preciev/es. The firſt 
expreſſes himſelf thus (16): I wen dois bien ſouvenir (16) In the 11th 
ma foy : j'y fus bleſe a la jambe dun coup de grenade, Scene of the Co- 
dont je porte encore les marques. Taſlez un peu, de _— 3 
: FI , es ridiculet. 
grace, vous ſentirem quel coup c'eſtoit Ia. Ca T HOS. 77 
eft vray que la cicatrice eft grande. MascaRILILE. 
Donnez moy un peu voſtre main, & taſtex celuy-cy : 13 
juſtement au derriere de la teſte. Fes ? Mac. 
DELON. Ouy, je ſens quelque choſe. MasCar. eſt 
un coup de mouſguet que je receus la derniere campagne 
gue jay faite. JODELET. Veiq un coup gui me perca 
de part en fart à Pattaque de Graveline, Mascak. 
(mettant la main fur le bouton de ſon haut de chauſſe) 
Je vais vous menſtrer une furieuſe playe. Mace. 
{1 neſt pas neceſſuire, nous le croyons ſans y regarder. 
Mascak. Ce /ont des margues honorables, qui font wair 
ce qu'on eff, CaTu. Nous ne doutons point de ce que 
wous eftes. 1. e. I have reaſon to remember it a 
Sad: I was wounded there with a granada in the 
leg; I bear the marks of it to this day. Do but 
feel, you will be able to judge what a blow it was. 
CaTHos. It is true, the ſcar is large, Masca- 
KILLE. Lend me your hand, and feel this; here it 
is juſt in the back part of my head: are you upon it 
yet? MacvgLon. Yes, I feel ſomething. Mas- 
CAR. It is a wound with a muſket, which I received 
the laſt campaign I made. lopEIET. Here is a 
wound, which went quite though my body at the 
** aitack of Grayeline. MasCar (putting his hand 
10 the button of his breeches) I am going to ſhew you 
a ſwinging wound, MaGDEL. It is no matter, we 
ſhall take it upon your word. Mascar. Theſe 
are honourable marks, that ſhew what a man is, 
* CaTHos, We don't doubt of what you are.” 
It was not without a double meaning, that Boccalini 
ſaid Molta died of a ſurſeit of figs (17): for you muſt (17) 4% bra 
know that this Poet had whole verſes upon this fruit, e Mario Meize 
in alluſion to parts not to be named. Thoſe verſes are at Y / ſverchio 
leaſt as lead as thoſe of John de la Caſa, about which 2 pa? 
the Proteſtants raiſe ſuch an outcry ; but as Molſa had ae $3. 
never belonged to the Inquiſition, nor bore any offices in Cent. 1, pag. ms 
the Church, his obſcenities have not been objected to the 90. 
Romiſh Communion. © It is certain, that it the offices to 
** which Caſa was promoted upon account of his 
merit, had not obliged him in quality of Nuntio, 


% om 
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n have read ſome letters (d), in which he complains very heavily of his miſerable con- ( Giovanai ys. 
1538, and ave dition, and the avarice of Pope Paul III. His Latin works appeared under the name of u. Hen ge 
_—_ Franciſcus Marius Molxa; for he was of opinion that the feminine name Maria, maſ- v, Pf, 
1 Ole 


Cardinal Sadolet, culiniſed by the Tuſcans, would not agree with the Latin idiom (e). His Capitolo in f — 


_ — Ach. lode de Fichi went under the name of P. Sacco, and was honoured with a Comment by U ds . 


edition printed at Ser Agreſto, by which was meant Annibali Caro. This Comment was printed in 4to in 2 and 


Lyons in the the year 1539 (f). Molſa took the ſurname of Furnius, upon account of a miſtreſs of flow that the 


o - P 
year 1554. is who was named Furnia. She became afterwards a public courteſan, See remark [CI, ben 72 


where you will likewiſe find ſome encomiums upon this author, together with ſeveral other Yr 158 fy; 


: that the firſt edi. 
par ticulars, tion was printed 


in the year 1548, 


10 to ſearch after ſuch people as in his times prevari- 1533 quando, dalla felice memoria del mio babbo, ti 
*« cated in matters of religion, his Capitol would fu preſentato la prima fiata, ne (credo) che ti debba efſer 
„have been as little taken notice of as thoſe of men caro, che ti fieno flati i prenomati Ragionamenti, 
„ Bernia, Mauro, or Molſa, which are in every reſ- Barbagrigia was the name of the Printer of the firſt 
«« peas licentious as his; and which have eſcaped the edition; he had addreſſed his preface to the author 
*« cenſure of the Proteſtants, by the meer good luck Molſa and the commentator Annibali Caro conjunctly, 
of their having been wrote by authors of no conſe- and had told them, that in compariſon of a great man 
«« quence.” This obſervation was wrote by Mr. Mon- Greek, Latin, and Italian performances, their boo 
noie wrote to the Abbe Nicaize, and was communicated might be conſidered as a very modeſt one, fince the ob- 
oe A to Menage (8). Obſerve that the book, where Voetius ſcenities in it did not appear naked, but carefully 
— 4 ” met with the Capitol del forno, that is to ſay wraped up, and that after all they did wiſely to diſ- 
thoſe verſes of John de la Caſa's, which have made him charge them upon paper; for if they had retained 
be conſidered as an advocate for Sodomy, is to be met them in their bodies, they might have cracked their 
with in a collection of wanton pieces, by ſeveral hands, brains, or at leaſt have corrupted their chaſtity, ſince 
and particularly by our Moiſa. It appeared with this it is almoſt neceſſary for one to make up in deeds what 
title, I primo libro dell' Opere burleſche di M. Fran is wanting in words. Quanto alla laſeivia . . . . . 
ceſco Berni, di M. Gio della Caſa, del Varchi, del Meſſer Lodovico Fabbro da Fano, che me... . confi- 
Mauro, di M. Bino, del Molza, del Dolce, e del Firen- glier dell' opere, che io flampo: mi dice, che gli hanno 
19) See the rwwla (19). This book was printed at Florence by pur tanto di gentilezza, & di modeſtia: che deve quelli 
— 2 Bernard Junta in the year 1548. Voetius depoſited de gli altri in queſto genere, tanto de Greci, quanto de 
Veetius, tom. x, his copy in the Library of Utrecht, as a place where Latini, & de Volgari, vanno la piu 22 ignudi, & 
Page 205. it would remain ſafe: Exemplar illud intuli in Biblio- ſenza brache : effi vanno tutti veſtiti, & con le mutande. 
thecam publicam, ut ſub publica cuſtodia perpetuum Ft quello, che piu importa, e, che eglino non vi lanno piu 
Sanditatis Romane monimentum 1 = & perfratte in cor po, che con: oltre al pericolo detto di fopra di 
(20) Voet · ibid. negantibus otendi paſſet (20) : But his precautions were farwi impazzare : potrebono al meno far divenir laſcivi, 
to no purpoſe : that work has diſappeared : and no & ſcorretti voi quali et ſono. Sendo quaſi forza, che 
one doubts but the French withdrew it from that Li- guello, ſche non fi dice, fi faccia. The commentator be- 
brary, while they were maſters of Utrecht in the years gins with a prologue worthy of the work. There he 
(21) See Lo- 1672 and 1673 (21). This by the by. I muſt bor- repreſents, I ſt that the author of the Ficheide or Ficheido 
_ de Bibli- row yet another paſſage from Menage. The Capiroli having taken figs for his ſubject, diſtinguiſhes them by 
bt. cc in terza rima, ſays he (22), upon modeſt ſubjes, but the two ſexes, and makes uſe of the literal and allego- 
OI "which had a relation to very immodeſt ones, were greatly rical meaning confuſedly. Baftivi per bora di ſapere, 
(22) Anti-Bail- in the faſhion in thoſe days : this appears by the Capitolo che'l Poeta, non ſenza miſterio li battezza bermafroditi: 
OOO 2 fag, della Fava of Mauro, and that delle Fiche of Melſa, & che per tutta Popera troverete, che hanno confuſamente 
which was ſo much honoured by the Comment of Ser due ſeſ, & dui ſenfi, & di queſti uno & ſecondo la 
Agreſto, that is to ſay of Annibali Caro. Let us ſee lettera, Paltro ſeconds il miſterio, comi ſotto vedrete (2). (24) P. de! 
Boccalini's judgment upon the Capitolo della Fava, and 2. That he is a very competent judge of thoſe matters, 2 
that delle Fiche. He introduces the celebrated Laura that he had ſpent more time in examining them than “ 0. 
Terracina, who having been admitted a member of the Endymion lived in contemplating the motions of the 
ſacred College of Poets, and inclining to chuſe for a moon, and that if he could not penetrate into the bot- 
huſband either Molſa or Mauro, examined the figs tom of them, he had gone further that way than any 
of the former, and the bean of the latter, and one elſc. Ma per monſtrare quanto fia competente giu- 
determined in favour of the bean, having found dice in gueſta cauſa (come dicono i Legiſti) mi par ſola- 
it of a higher reliſh, and more juicy than the mente da dirvi: cbe egli, oltre all efſer gran Poeta, e 
figs. Volle prima, che amendue le moſtraſſero le Poefie grandiſſimo Filoſaſo naturale: & ha ſþeſo piu tempo a 
foro, le quali dapoi, che con eſſatiſſima diligenza piu inveſtigare i ſegreti della Natura Ficale, che Endimione 
wolta ella hebbe rilette, e ben conſiderate, tralaſeiate le a ſpeculare i motti della Luna. Et ſe quelle ne fu te- 
Fiche del Molza, come contate con ſtile enervato, e molto nuto dalla [una per innamorato : queſto n's ſtato chia- 
languido, fi attach alla Fava del Mauro, nella quale le malte dal monde per padre: come ſe ag nano li foſſe figli- 
parue di ire var maggior ſucco di concetti, e che quell” ar- vols. Et come Alberto fu detto Magno per havere ſco- 
(23) Boccalins gomento fofſe diſteſo con piu ſdezza di werſo (23). I perti i ſegreti delle Donne : % & cognominato Divino, 
Ragguagli 35. believe Boccalini did not mean here, to give us a good V Perfetto, per haver rivelati i ſegreti de' Fichi. Et 
Cent. a. pag» opinion of this Lady's chaſtity. con tutto, che di ſotti confeſſi di non haverne tocco an- 
* [E] This comment cu printed in 410 in the year 1539] chor ſundo, fi vede pure, che d diſteſe piu @ dentro, i 
It was printed in 8 vo in the year 1584 by way of an che neſſun' altro (25). I quote theſe pailages for no (25) 1d: 
Eſcorte to the Raggionamenti of Aretine, from which other reaſon than to ſhew what opinion the world had 
you may form a judgment what kind of perforraance it of Molſa. Beſides, one may infer from them that the 
was. The entire title of it is as follows: Comments Italian Poets were at that time very licentious. They 
Ser Agreſto da Ficarvolo, ſepra la prima Ficata del exerciſed their wits, in emulation of one another, 
Paare Siceo. Con la Diceria de Naſi. The Printer in upon ſubjects of double meaning. Menage might have 
quality of heir to Barbagrigia, flatters himſelf that added to the examples, which he has quoted (26), the (26) In quot» 
this new edition will not be leſs acceptable than famous Bembo, who choſe for his ſubje& an herb, tion (22). 
the firſt of the year 1 538; and declares that he gives whoſe name at firſt ſight diſcovered what he meant by 
it, in order to acquit himſelf of the promiſe which it. 1 ſhall! explain myſelf by the words of another 
he had made a ſhort time before when he publiſhed the writer. There is one Petrus Matthæus, Doctor of 
Raggionamenti of Aretine, Ecco ( Amogewvole Leggitore) *© both Laws, who-in the year 1587 made a col- 
che 10 non mi domentico punto della promeſſa che ti fea lection of ſeveral Latin Poems wrote by Italian 
a meſi paſſati, quando per mezza della flampa mia ji Poets... The two moſt elegant Poems in this 
preſentai i Ragionamenti di Pietro Aretino, concigſia coſa ** collection are the moſt debauched ones, the one 13 | 
che da quella maſſo, hoggi io mi ſia riſoluto di preſentarti ** the priapea of Bembo, where he indulges himſelf 


anchora il piacevole, & ſottil Commento del valente Ser ** in witticiſms, in playing upon the word mint, and 22 


Agreſio da Ficar volt, ſepra la prima ficata del Padre ** the Latin mentula; the other is the Syphilis of Fra- 5, lib. 3. 
Siceo, il quale mi giova di credere, che non ti debba «fer 


punto hoggi men caro di quillo che cli ti fefſe Pann 
5 


* caſtorius, Where he deſcribes the origin and progreſs cap. 9. pag. m. 
* of the French pox 198 378. 
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Cofte, 
Dame! 
tom. 7 
He do 
than 
this L 
neg yr It 
Peter 
Rider: 


words 
Patric 
Diſcuſ 
ripatet 
Epiſt. 
tia: F 
doci i ⁊ 
non ci 
tui, ſec 
alia 
Europ 
Mt: : 
ut te 
ſant, 1 
fur, ut 
rebrum 
ne ſas 
ram I 


(4) Fr 


- Patricj 


5} H 
oſte, 
Dame, 
tom, 2 


| 


Ribera, 


M © L 


particulars, It has been ſaid of him among other things, that he died in ſuch a chriſtian- 
like diſpoſition, that it was not to be doubted but his foul went directly to heaven [E]. 


FI It has been ſaid . . . . that it was not to be 


doubted but that his foul went directly to heaven.) Con- 
tile makes ofe of this, am 
tion, for thoſe who were afflicted at the loſs of ſo fine 
genius. He had drawn up the ' reaſons why they 
-ought to be afflicted, and afterwards he turns the ta- 
bles in this -manner. Debbany adunque e ſuoi parenti 
e amici piangerl' con "dolore intenſo. Non "debbano poi 


other topicks of conſola- 


doler ſene, perche hanmo conoſiciuto, che quella era la ſua 
hora, nella gaali „ tunto xels chriſtiano, che dicono 


a vi ua voce er 


{a) Hilar» de 
Cofte, Elog. des 
Dames illuftres, 


tom. 2. p- $90» her 


He does no other 
than tranſlate 
this Lady's ＋ 
nepyrick wrote by 
— Paul de 


i ſalito in cielo: era lu, ſua hora 
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paramenti inguanto alla eta, la quale flanca di queſla 
vita, ha moſtro il ſuo determinato fine, ſfuggendo il peri- 
colo delle morti ſubbitane, le quali ſuccedeno quaſi ſem pre 


à quella eta. 
guellu honorato amico, dipei non vi dorrete, ma reſtarite 


So che voi in prima fronte vi dorrete di 


contento di quel fine, che certifica la ſalute di quell" ani ma, 


che in queſta vita walſe tanto (28). 


To me it appears (23) Luca Con- 


that the life of this perſon, for all the good diſpoſi- tile, Lettere, lib, 


tions which he diſcovered in his laſt moments, might 


1. folio $6 ver ſo. 


afford us ſome cauſe to be afraid, that he had occaſion 
for ſeveral years purgatory. 


MOLSA (TARQUINTA) the grand-daughter of the aboveſaid Molſa, was one of 


[4] Her wit and learning, joined to the graces of 


ber perſon, were ſupported by a ſtrid virtue.] Francis 
Patricius, one of the moſt learned men of thoſe times, 
is my authority for this ; for after he has diſplayed her 
extenſive knowledge, he adds: His tot tantiſque inge- 
mii ornamentis comites ſeſe addiderunt nobilitas generis, 
pulchritudo eximia, mores animi inſgnes, pudicitia fin- 
(1) Franeiſcus gularis (1). A Canon of the Lateran bas enlarged 


Patricius, in E- more apon her elogium. 
l 


piſt. Dedicator. «c 
tom» 3. Diſcuſſi- T 
= Peripatetica · 10 

«c 


2) Peter Paul © 


- Ribera, ub# infra, 4 


quotation (7), 46 


according to the 
Tranſlation of 
Hilarion de Coſte, 
Eig. des Dames 
uluftres, tom. 2. «cc 
pag- $00, 


(3) We may con- 
firm this by theſe « 
words of Francis ,, 
Patricius in his 
Diſcuſſiomum Pe- ** 
ripateticarum GN 
Epiſt. Dedicato—- c 
ria : Elegantes ac 4; 
dt viri, guigue 
non crves tantùm 
fur, ſed guat quot 
Talia, qguotguor 46 
Europa protulit, «© 
utinam wiſunt, 
ut te Mut. „ vi- 
fant, ut miren- 


_ contempt of others.” 
Minime Hilarion de Coſte ; but they are no other than 


© She was, /ays he (2), na- 
turally amiable, and of an uncommon beauty: inſo- 
much than when ſhe was more advanced in years, her 
face, and her genteel carriage confirmed the truth of 
a ſaying in Euripides, That not only the ſpring, but even 
the autumn of true beauties is agreeable: and yet the 
rfections of her ſoul greatly ſurpaſſed thoſe of her 

y ; for ſhe came up to the moſt celebrated per- 
ſons in virtue and learning : nor was ſhe inferior to 
any of her ſex in decency and modeſty, which ſhe 
has always profeſſed with ſo much the more glo- 
ry and advantage, that ſhe was honoured with 
viſits from the moſt eminent men of ſeveral na- 
tions (3), who upon hearing a large detail of her 
uncommon qualities and merit, were willing to gra- 
tify their curioſity, and made long journeys to 
ſee and converſe with her, as the wonder of her age. 
This vanity, which ſo agretably flatters her ſex, ne- 
ver touched her heaft ; on the contrary, ſhe avoided 
with great wiſdom and modeſty the occaſions of being 
ſeen ; preferring a life of retirement trom . the world, 
to the condition to which her extraordinary qualities 
might have raiſed her : the moderation which ſhe ex- 
erted did not ſhew the leaſt preſumption of herſelf, or 
Theſe are the words of the 


fur, ut co/art, ce- a tranſlation from the Italian of the Canon of the La- 
rebrum Avis pe- teram. You may apply this obſervation to the follow- 


ne ſupremi alte- 


rom Minnoum, af quotations from the ſame Monk. 


(4) Franciſcus 
Patricius, ibid. 


ſo from the authority of a great Phil 
Prob abiur ! puſi uam maritas tuus Paulus Porrinus, vi- 


B] She deſerved to be compared to — 4) I fay 
olopher (4) : 


rorum opti mos ad ſuperos tnigravit, Muſas omnes ac Gra- 


tias, lud ac tenebris obduxiſti. 
te fadtam dolemus. 
parabilis. 
randea. 


finem lachrymis. 


Artemiſiam alteram 
Fuit quidem ille tibi maritus incom- 

Sed & tu uxor illi incomparabilis & admi- 
Da locum prudentiæ, ac fertituditie tut, da 
i. e. ** Alas! ever ſince that beſt of 
men Paulus Porrinus, your huſband, went to heaven, 


«« you have buried the Muſes and Graces in mourning 


„aid ſhades. 
„% chmee another Artemiſia, 


46 
«c 


It is with grief that we ſee you be- 
Indeed he proved an in- 
comparable huſband to you. But you, on the 
other hand, made an incomparable and admirable 
wife to him. Let prudence and fortitude tale 


„plate, and put an end to your tears.” The Epittle 


Dedicatory 


, from which I have taken theſe words, is 


($) Parton de $ot dated; but the book where it is to be found, was 
*, Eltg2s det printed at Baſil in the year 1581. 


Dames 'uftres, 
tom 


( 95 Her father . 


2. pa 
doo, &c. * 7995 the 


„ Cauſed ber to be inſtructed by 
maſters be could procure.) ** (5) Camillo Molza, 


Vol. VII. 


* 


* 


ce 
«6 
«cf 
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66 
«c 
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the moſt illuſtrious Ladies of her time. Her wit and learning joined to the graces of 
perſon, were ſupported by a ſtrict virtue [A]. 
having any children by him (a), ſhe would never conſent to marry again, although ſhe 
was yet very young : ſhe gave ſuch lively tokens of her grief, that ſhe deſerved to be 
compared with Artemiſia [BJ. Her father, diſcovering her natural turn to the Sciences, 
cauſed her to be inſtructed by the beſt maſters he could procure (CJ. She was in high 


Having Joſt her huſband without 


repute 


Knight of the Order of St. James of Spain, the ſon 

of the great Francis Maria Molza, who was both 

an Orator and an excellent Latin and Italian Poet 

having obſerved while ſhe was yet very young, the 

goodneſs and excellence of her genius, ſent her 

with her brothers to learn the rudiments of Gram- 

mar. John Politiano, a native of Modena, a man 

very learned in all the ſciences, of great virtue and 

ſanctity of life, was the Preceptor. Beſides, ſhe 

learnt polite literature, to write well, and to com- 

poſe correctly, under Lazarus Labadini, a celebrated 

Grammarian of thoſe times, as ſhe has elegantly re- 

duced it into practice in her Latin compoſitions in 

proſe and verſe. She became learned in Arifto- 

tle's Rhetoric under Camillo Corcapani. An- 

thony Guarini, the Mathematician, taught her the 

Sphere. She learnt Poetry under Francis Patricius, 

the famous Philoſopher, and Logic and the entire 

courſe of Philoſophy under P. Latoni, under whom 

alſo ſhe became thoroughly acquainted with the 

Greek Tongue. The Rabbi Abraham taught her 

the principles of the Hebrew Language. The grand- 

father of this Rabbin had inſtructed the great Molza, 

our Tarquinia's grandfather, in the ſame language ; 

after this by her own application, and the inclination 

to ſtudy which thoſe great men perceived in her, ſhe 

made a remarkable progreſs in learning, infomuch 

that ſhe found no difficulty in the moſt ſubtle points 

in Divinity. John Maria Barbier, a man of great 

learning and judgment, formed her in the polite- 

neſs of the Tuſcan tongue, in which ſhe has not 

only wrote a great number of eaſy and elegant 

verſes, but likewiſe ſeveral letters and other pieces, 

which are in high eſteem with the people of the 

moſt politeneſs and learning in Italy. Beſides her 

own original works, ſhe has tranſlated ſeveral rey 6 

from Greek and Latin, in which ſhe has with 

much happineſs and propriety expreſſed the thoughts 

of her authors, that ſhe has raiſed a doubt in her 

readers, whether ſhe did not underſtand thoſe Lan- 

guages to greater perfection than her own. She be- 

gan to learn muſick, as a relaxation and diverſion 

from her more ſerious ſtudies ; and in the practice of 

this ſcience ſhe far ſurpaſſed all the Ladies who had 

ſang with the greateſt applauſe, and had raviſhed 

the ear with their fine voices. She acquired the 
management of her voice by the true rules which 

ſhe met with in the beſt books upon Muſick, and 

learnt from the belt authors, of Whom a great many (6) This is con- 
have had a laudable ambition to be able to ſhew her firmed by theſe 
ſomething curious in that art, ſuch as Giaches 3 N 
d' Uuerto, Luſiacho Luſachi, and Horace ſurnamed quotstion (30, 
de la Viole, i. e. the Violine; upon which inſtru- gart ve ſerenif- 
ment, as well as upon the lute, 'Varquinia uſed to mus {/phorſus 
play one part, i'e ſhe ſang another, with fo 33 oo oy 
much addreſs and ſilt, that one could not wiſh to ge 


, | Quanti te princi- 
hear any thing more exquiſite; ſo that Alphonſus II per mulieres Lu- 


Duke of Ferrara (6), a Prince of great judgment, . atque Leo- 


and a paſſionate lover of every thing that was ele- 7e! ejus 


faciunt ? 
7 N 
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repute at the Court of the Duke of Ferrara: 


X OI. 


in a word, her merit ſned ſuch a luſtre, that 


the City of Rome gratified her with an unprecedented privilege, in giving her the free- 


dom of the City [D]. 
remarks. 


*« gant and good, ſtood raviſhed with admiration, upon 
8 Fading many more wondrous excellencies in this 
* Lady, than people had repreſented to him. A ſhort 


„ time afterwards ſhe inſtituted that celebrated con- 


„ cert of Ladies, who paid her ſo much reſpect, and 
«« after the death of her huſband did her the honour 
** to invite her conſtantly to their meetings, that by 
her preſence ſhe might compleat the choir of mu- 
« fic which ſhe had ſo gloriouſly began.” Theſe 
words of Hilarion de Coſte are tranſlated from the Ita- 
lian of a regular Canon of St. John de Lateran (7). 
He does not ſufficiently ſignify what branch of 1 
Patricius taught this Lady. For which reaſon I ſhal 
correct his narration by Patricius's own words, which 
inform us that he taught her Greek, and put Plato 
into her hands. All that he ſays in praiſe of Tar- 
; ways erudition, deſerves 1 inſerted here, and 
1 Toi may ſerve as a ſupplement to Ribera's narration, Nen 
= #529; = tu, ſays he (8), — folent, ſummis labris libros atti- 
Ppreſe M ottocento pifti, Tu nin modo Hetruſcam politiſſimam linguam, 
guaranta cinque ſed Latinam, fed Gracam, optime calles. Tu in hac non 
N bo 2 „, modo Hiſtoricos atque Oratores, fed & Philoſophos, ſed & 
detate di comditi. Platonem ipſum, Jovis eloquium æmulantem, ſed 
eni e ſcienze ſeg- Poetas quoſlibet, ſed & Pindarum, fine hafitatione ulla, 
nalate; Cio in & legis & intelligis. Hanc tu, quod omnium hominum 
22 Ser ** admirationem vincat, in Platane, tribus menſibus me 
* %% NY . præligente edidiciſti. Tu in Latina omnium generum car- 
; mina pangis, in Hetruſca poemata condis, quam ſalita, 
Jupiter, atque arguta! Tu logicas omnes ſpinas deme- 
tiſti. Tu moralem Philofophiam, Plutarchicam, Ariſto- 
telicam, Platonicamgue ebibiſti. Tu magnos profettus in 


(*) Viz. Peter 
Paul Ribera of 
Valentia, who 
wrote the Elogi- 
um of our 'Tar- 
quinia in the 
14th bcok of a 
work intitled, 
Le Gbrie immor- 


forica, Gramma- 
t'ica, Medicina, 
Aftrol:gia, Leggi 
Civili, Pittura, 
Muſica, Armi, 


& in altre vina Phyfeologia feciſli. Tu Theelogiam Catholicam toto pec- 
principali, tore haufiſti. Quid Muficen omnis generis referam ? In 


gua te omnis, non modo Muficorum, fed & Muſarum cho- 


($) Patriciuss, 745 & admiratur, & ſlupet. Te ne virorum quidem 


Epift. Dedicat. ullus in muſica præſtantiſſimorum, non modo non ſuperat, 
CN + Peripa- ſed nec adæguat. Cum ad hendecachordum canis, cum 


acutam gravemgque eodem utramque tempore, alteram ad 
lyram pulſas, alteram cantas, Gratiæ te omnes ornant, 
cireunſiant, (tupeſcuntque. Quas utinam poſſem ita ex- 
. primere, ut qui hæc legeret, te audire putaret. Sed Dii 
boni, quæ eloquentia ? que argutiæ, qui ſales? que 
jucunditas in converſando, que humanitas, que urbani- 
tas ? Longe merito judicigſiſimus Benedictus Manzalius ci- 


(a) The parti- GIMOLYNEUX (WILLIAM) (a) was born in Dublin April the 17th 1656, and 


You will find a particular account of all theſe things in the 


dis tuns, & Epiſcopus Regienſis te, non ſolim patri tay 
Camillo wiro eloquentiſſimo, ſed etiam ae tuo, viro uſ- 
quequaque mag no Franciſco Mario Molzie audet præferre. 

[D] The city of Rome gratified her with . . . the 
freedom of the city.] * (9) The whole world joined 
in beſtowing an univerſal applauſe upon her merit, 
but particularly the Senate and people of Rome by 
authentic reſtimony and declaration, having in a de. 
*« cree of the Senate, (in which all her qualifications and 
*« excellencies are ſet forth) honoured her with the title 
of fingular, and beſtowing the rights of a Roman citi- 
zen upon her and the whole family of Molza, as 
* you will fee in the following privilege and pa- 
„ tent. . . Quad Fabius Matheus Franciſcus Soricius 
„ Equ. Dominicus Coccia. Con ſ. de Tarquinia Molſa Mu- 
* tinenſe Camilli filia Ciwitate Romana denanda ad Se- 
* natum retulere S. P. O. R. de ea re ita fieri cenſuit. 
* Etfi nowum atque inuſitatum e in civium numerum 
A Senatu ſerminas cooptari, quarum virtus, ac fama 
© domeſticorum parietum finibus contineri cum debeat, 
* rare publicis in negotiis uſui Reipublice efje ſolet ; 
tamen ft aliqua inter eas unquam extiterit, quæ nom 
„ folum ceteras ſui ordinis, ſed wires etiam wirtutibus 
penè omnibus ſupergrediatur, æguum eſt, ut novo exem- 
po, noviſque inuſitatiſque meritis, novi itidem bung 
« res inufitatique per ſolvantur. Cim itaque Tarquinia 
„% Molza Mutinæ antiquiſſima ac florentiſſima Populi Ro- 
* mani Colonia, Camillo Patre in equitum ordinem D. 
* Tacobi ab Hiſpanie Regibus inflitutum, ob merita ac 
* nobilitatem adjecto, genita (10), celebres illas Roma- 
« nas Heroinas, æmuletur, wirtutibuſque exprimat, ut ei 
« mihil præter patriam Romanam dteſſi videatur, ne 
«© hoc unum ad abſolutam ejus gloriam defiderari poſſit, 
« Senatus Populuſue Romanus Civitate donandam cen- 
„ ſuit, &c. Ribera has only inſerted theſe laſt words 
in Latin in the elogium of Tarquinia Molza, and 
this whole patent in Italian, containing a detail of all 
the qualifications and accompliſhments of this heroin, 


„ the Nobility of her family, and the actions of her 


«© anceſtors, of which I have given an account al- 
„ ready. The decree was paſſed at the Capitol upon 


(q) Hilar. de 
Cotte, Elbye 4. 
Dames Illuftr+1, 


tom. 2. bog. oz 
$803. 


(10) Hilarion de 
Coſte bas tran; 
lated this woretch- 
edly : And be- 
cauſe, ſays be, 
Tarquinia Mol- 
Za, a native of 
Modena (an an- 
cient and flou- 
riſhing Colony of 
the Romans) who 
for her merits 
and the nobility 
of her family 
was the daughter 
of Camillo, 
Knight of the 


« the 8th of December 1600, when Curtio Martolo Order of St. 


„ and Angelo Foſco were Chancellors of the Senate 


and people of Rome.“ 


James, inſtituted 
by the Kings of 
Spain. 


culars of this or- admitted into the Univerſity of that City April the 10th 1671, under the tuition of Dr. 


ticle were com- 


municated by the William Palliſer, afterwards Lord Archbiſhop of Caſhel]. Soon after his taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts he left that Univerſity, carrying with him a teſtimonial 

drawn up in the ſtrongeſt terms, and in an uncommon form, lignifying the on opinion 

they had conceived of his genius, the probity of his manners, and the remarkable pro- 
June the 23d 1675 he was entered in the Middle Temple, 
where he ſpent three years in the ſtudy of the Laws of his country; which appeared by 
However he did not make it his profeſſion, having a 
ſtronger paſſion for other ſtudies, and a conſiderable fortune from his father. 
to Ireland in June 1678, and ſoon after married Lucy, daughter of Sir William Domvile, 


Re veren! Mr. 
Jebn Madden. 


greſs he had made in letters. 


large collections, which he made. 


He returned 


the King's Attorney-General in Ireland, by his wife Bridget Lake, daughter of Sir Thomas 


Lake, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Mr. Molyneux la. 
boured all his life undergreat diſcouragements to ſtudy ; for from his infancy he was afflicted 
with the ſtone in his left kidney; and in three months after his marriage, his wife, who 
was entirely beloved by him, was ſeized with convulſions, which was ſoon followed by 
the abſolute loſs of her ſight and dreadful pains in her head, which grievouſly afflicted 


her for thirteen years with little intermiſſion till her death. Theſe calamities to a man of 


a lels philoſophic and chriſtian temper would have been entire obſtructions to ſtudy 3 


and if under theſe difficulties he was diſtinguiſhed in the learned world, what advances 


would he not have made, if he had enjoyed health, and ſtrength, and freedom from griet 
and pain? The bent of his genius lay ſtrongly to Mathematics and Philoſophical ſtudies ; 


(6) Commun! 
cated by the 
learned Mr- 


and even at the Univerſity he conceived a great diſlike to the ſcholaſtic learning then one W's. 


taught there ; and young 


as he was, he fell into the methods of the Lord Bacon and ginge of th: 
thoſe preſcribed by the Royal Society for ſuch enquiries. About the year 1681 he began 
a correſpondence by letters with Mr. John Flamſtead, the King's Aſtronomer, which 
he kept up for ſeveral years, as appears from ſome original letters () which we 


Royal Mathers” 
tical School at | 
Chriſt's Hoſpita 


ſhall in London. 
give 
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give in the note A]. In 1683 he ſet himſelf to form a Society in Dublin, for carrying 
on the ſame deſign with the Royal Society in London. He firſt applied, for the fur- 
therance of this work, to Dr. St. George Aſhe, afterwards Provoſt of Trinity College 


[4] Some original letters, which wwe ſhall give in the 


note. ] 
Dublin, Sept. 17. 1681. 
« Sir 
The honour you have done me by yours of the 
«« ad inſtant was fo very pleaſing and acceptable to 
** me, that before I —_ any further, I hold it my 
« duty to make a grateful acknowledgment thereof 
* to you. And firſt I muſt return you my thanks for the 
trouble you put yourſelf to in try ing my glaſſes. I 
«© hope their goodneſs will encourage me to uſe them 
1 to ſome purpoſe, eſpecially now that I have the help 
and advice of one of the moſt celebrated Aſtronomers 
of Europe (pardon me, Sir, that I encroach ſo far on 
% your modeſty to yourſelf) freely proſered to me 
„ by himſelf. And herein, worthy Sir, I cannot but 
„ admire your generous mind, that condeſcends to 
« look upon and favour a young beginner in that no- 
ble ſtudy, and that too when there appeared no per- 
„ formance on his fide, that could deſerve ſo great an 
* honour, For as to thoſe obſervations of the laſt 
Lunar eclipſe, truly they are the firſt I ever made 
of that kind, (but by God's bleſſing, and your fa- 
« your they ſhall not be the laſt) ſo that I could not 
„rely upon them as made ſo accurately as I could 
* wiſh; but I am glad they have proved no worſe ; 
and I think your approbation or countenance upon 
any thing I do in this nature, reward ample 7 
% for the labour and trouble of a whole year's obſer- 
vations, and encouragement enough to proceed 
* through my whole life. The error I committed a- 
bout the occultation of Mons Porphyrites did certain- 
„ly proceed from the great brightneſs of that ſpot, 
« the moſt ſplendid in the moon. But hereafter I 
« ſhall beware of ſuch miſtakes, 1 when I 
% have gotten the glaſſes you tried, which I daily 
% expect. I ſhall like them the better, becauſe you 
approved them; and I hope you will not take it 
« jll, if I tell you, that this is not the laſt time I 
„ ſhall trouble you in matters of that nature. But, 
Sir, I muſt confeſs to you, that I have not the ad- 
vantages, which I expect hereafter, One thing 1 
„ wanted was the aſſiſtance of one ſkilled in this ce- 
** leftial knowledge. But in this I am abundantly 
«« and beyond my deſerts relieved by your generous 
« ſelf; for which I ſhall never be able to make a com - 
„ petent return. The other is, that living here in a 
" — barren of all things, but eſpecially of in- 
«« genious artificers, I am wholly deſtitute of inſtru- 
„ ments, that I can rely upon. But in this too 1 
« hope in a ſhort time to be ſupplied ; and I know, if 
„at any time I ſend to London for ſome, you will 
* not deny me your aſſiſtance in chooſing them for 
„% me. In the mean time I heartily thank you for 
«© communicating to me your method for diſcovering 
« the errors of an inſtrument : I very much wanted it, 
and ſhall hereafter uſe it. I know to be certain of 
« times is of great moment in Aſtronomical obſerva- 
„tions. The moſt accurate way by the altitude of 
« ſome fixt ſtar I have not inſtruments ts perform ex- 
« actly as I could wiſh; but my way for regulating 
* my pendulum is by a meridian line found by one of 
„ Hevelius's inſtruments deſcribed Cap. 16. p. 354. 
«© Mach. Cele. and allowance made for the equation 
«« of time. But in this I am ſomething at a loſs, for 
there are ſo many and fo various equations of time, 
that I ſcarce can tell which to rely upon, for Mon. 
« ſieur Huygens in Harol. Oſcillar. has one, the Tran/- 
ation another, the Royal Almanack a third. In 
„ this therefore I muſt defire your further informa- 
„tion ; as alſo-if you have a more certain way for 
„finding a meridian line, I deſire you would let me 
« know it; for this is * not only in Aſtrono- 
« my, but for determining the variation of the magnet, 
« in which inquiry I have endeavoured ſomething, 
„but with no great accuracy. The occultations of 
«« Jupiter's firſt Satellit, I ſhall with impatience expect 
from you, I hope thereby the difference of our me- 


&* ridians may be adjuſted; and this I think a prime 


e ſtep in Aſtronomical inquiries, as well as Geography 
By bal Navigation, And here, Sir, I ſhall leave the 
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** buſineſs of Aſtronomy, and ſhall deſire you to ſa 


tisfy me in a particular of another nature, viz. rela- 
ting to the Gan and Mortar-piece. There is ont 
Mr. Wotton here with us, who ſhewed me a table 
of horizontal ranges calculated (as he told me) by 
you. Therein you make 42 degrees half the mour.- 
ture for the utmoſt randon ; whereas I conceive 
it demonſtrable, that 45 degrees maſt needs be the 
utmoſt randon ; for Torricel/io has demonſtrated, 
that randons are in proportion to each other as 
double the fines of elevation. If fo, then certain- 
ly 45 muſt be the greateſt randon ; for as the tine 
of double 45%. (that is the fine of go") is greater 
than any other fine, ſo the randon at 45%. muſt be 
greater than any othec randon. But that perhaps, 
which has deceived many in this caſe, is their rely- 
ing on experimencs made upon the mountures of 
45+ 44- 43+ 42. 41. &c. which differ but little a- 
mong themſelves in compariſon to the higher de- 
grees of 70. 75. 80. So as to determine by experi- 
ment the utmoſt randon, is very difficult, eſpecial- 
ly where ſuch an unruly impetus, as is that of gun- 
powder, is uſed; which though all circumſtances 
be obſerved, the ſame will ſeldom give randons 
exactly the ſame ; and a croſs bow, by reaſon of its 
ſhort randon, is as uncertain, differing about the 
lower degrees of 40 and 45 but ſome few feet, and 
thoſe too not always alike with the ſame bow. 
This, worthy Sir, I propoſe to you, becauſe a friend 
of mine has been at the charge of caſting a ſmall 
piece ; and I am daily making experiments and 
obſervations thereby ; and am therefore defirous to 
hear what any one can ſay concerning it. If the 
remarks· I have made relating thereto may prove 
acceptable to you, I ſhall freely communicate thoſe 
few I have by me; but the approaching Winter 
has hindered us in proceeding to many inquiries we 
intended ; but next Spring we hope to fall upon it 
again. In the mean time perhaps I may deſire your 
information relating to ſome points thereof. I ſhall 
here conclude my letter with my repeated thanks 
to you for your extraordinary civility and kindneſs 
to me, by which you have ſo far obliged me, that 
you have put me out of all poſſibility of ever ma- 
king you 4 return more than by ſubſcribing myielf, 
«« Honoured Sir, 
% Your moſt grateful humble 
Servant, and affectionate Friend, 
| % Will. Molyneux. 


P. S. Whenever you are pleaſed to honour me 
with a letter, you may direct it to your ſervant at 
his father's houſe near Ormond's Gate in Dublin, 
Ireland; and it will be ſure to come ſafely and ac- 
ceptably to me. I defire you would let me know 
how to direct my troubleſome lines to you; for you 
living at Greenwich (no Poſt-town) I know not 
how to ſuperſcribe them to you at London. 

at WW: MM: 


« Worthy Sir, Dublin Aug. 7. 1684. 
% have three of your letters ſince I lalt wrote to 
you, In the firſt dated June the 12th, you tell me 
that you can eaſily prove the magnifying of Teleſ- 
copes is nearly as the focal length of the object glaſs 
to the focal length of the eye glaſs. You would 
oblige me, if at your leiſure you would be pleaſed 
to impart to me the proof thereof, I am very well 
convinced of what you ſay concerning the diſtinct- 
neſs of 12 through a Teleſcope. The book of 
Monſieur Huygens I formerly mentioned to you, is 
called Afiro/copia compendiaria Jubi optici molimine 
liberata. It is only a, contrivance for managing 
pou pales without the trouble of a tube. If the 

k be come to your fight, be pleaſed to favour 
me with your, opinion of the praQticableneſs of the 


method. he propoſes. I have the book, and tome it 


ſeems miſtruſtful without ſome improvement. Your e- 


«« clipſes of the Satellits in the Tr an/adions are come to us 


„ about, a month ago. Your method for ny by 
ipſes 


the terreſtrial globe, where any of thoſe 
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in Dublin, and Biſhop 
times for the forming themſelves into a body under proper regulations. Their number 
immediately increaſed ; Sir William Petty was their firſt Preſident, and Mr. Molyneux 
| their 


„ will be viſible, is very ingenious, and the re- 
« ſult of a good . The ſecond of july was 
«« here all overcaſt, ſo that we had no opportu- 
«« nity of ſeeing the eclipſe; only juſt at the latter end 
« we had a fair view of the Sun, and determine the end 
H. 3.56. One Mr. Oſburn obſerved nigh Tredagh 
Lat. 5 3%. 40. in the ſame Longitude with Dublin, 
« tnitium H. 1. 37'. 30%. Finis H. 3. 56. 20. I 
« give you my _ t your communica- 
« tions thereon, as alſo for the Lunar eclipſe June 16. 
% I have formerly hinted to you, that there is lately 
% publiſhed at Paris L' Are jetter les Bombes. 
66 1 am ſince told, that Mr. Blondel, the Dauphine's 
% tutor in Mathematics, is the author thereof. But 
« whether there be any thing therein of greater curio- 
«« fity than what is commonly known already, I can- 
% not tell. This I know, that by what relations we have 
in the Gazetts and public letters of what happened 
at the ſiege (or rather bombardment, as they now 
call it) of Genoa, we may conclude the French to 
have no more {kill in ſhooting than their neighbours, 
« if ſo much; for we are told, that of 14000 bombs, 
that were ſhot, 6000 only proved effectual, 4000 
« falling ſhort in the ſea, and 4000 burſting in the 
air before they came near the city. This | Fenkam 
«© merely for want of proportioning their fuſee or 
«« portfrie to the time of their ſhot, which time may 
„as certainly be known by the doctrine of projects 
„as the randon. But it ſeems even in this latter 
“ they were miſtaken by thoſe that fell in the ſea ; 
« fo that for ought as I ſee, they ſhot but by gueſs, 
having ſuch large objects as great cities. It is true 
«« indeed, they ſhot from on ſhip-board, which may 
« excuſe ſomething. By the kindneſs of Mr. Gardi- 
„ner, I received my watch very ſafely Saturday. 
«« What I am deficient in my acknowledgments to 
„that gentleman for his civility, I defire you would 
«© make up by expreſſing your friend's thanks to him. 
The watch ſeems to promiſe well, and has hitherto 
performed accordingly. Mr. Acton is again arri- 
„ved at us, freighted with many curioſities he took 
in by your converſation, for which he makes you 
«« a return of many thanks; ſo that I fee, the men 
of Ireland are reſolved to be your debtors, amongſt 
«« whom I muſt ever acknowledge myſelf - 
% Your moſt humble Servant, 
and intirely affectionate friend, 
| Will. Molyneux, 


This week at a meeting of our ſociety there was 
produced a ſtone taken out of the bladder of a No- 
„ bleman's Cook in the country, who lately died of 
« it. It is 3fo inches long, 37 broad, 2%, thick. 
«« It is round by the longer diameter 10#,, by the 
„ ſhorter diameter 10 inches. In weight 17830 
pound averdup. that is 1 pound 2 ounces (or 18 
„% ounces) and hing better. The party, that 
„had it in poſſeſſion, had idly away from one 
« end of the ſtone a conſiderable quantity of it, by 
«« deſcription at leaſt 2 ounces, to bring it into a regu- 
lar ſhape; for the part pared away was an irregular 
s craggy protuberance ; ſo that we may well eſtimate 


© the ſtone when intire to have weighed 20 ounces. 


„ Averdupois.“ 
Dublin, Dec. 16. 1684. 
„ Honoured Sir, 


** have all this while deferred my anſwer to yours 
of October 4, partly becauſe I have been hindred 
«© by ſome affairs, wherein by the favour of our chief 
„Governor here I have been lately engaged; and 
«« partly becauſe I ex „that the laſt Lunar eclipſe 
« might have affo me ſomething that may be ac- 
«« ceptable to you. But now both are over, the firſt 
« much to my ſatisfaction; but in the latter I was 
„ wholly diſappointed by our cloudy weather. But 
«+ hope the Heavens were more favourable to you. 
On occafion of this eclipſe I muſt make a complaint 
«« unto you, wherein I defire your help. Your tables 
printed in Sir Jonas Moore's works do teach us how 
« that after we have found the time of the mean con- 


MOL 


of Derry. He ſoon got a few ingenious men to meet at ſtaterl 


junction or oppoſition by adding or ſubtracting the 
interval (as occaſion requires) # which time, {ay 
you, for greater certainty compute the true places of 
« the fun and the moon in her orbit. And yet in all 
** the examples I have ever tryed, the places of the 
«« ſun and of the moon in her orbit computed to this 
time will never hit the ſum or oppoſite, but will 
« always differ ſome minutes. Thus, for example, in 
«« the laſt Lunar eclipſe the time of the mean conjunc- 
* tion was December 11. H. 3. 53. 49. at which 
«« time the ſun's mean Anamoly 5. 24®. 8, 29". moon's 
e place 9˙. o. 51. 27”. moon's mean Anamoly 1. 4. 
*« 41'. 42. moon's mean place in orbit 2. 27. 37'. 507. 
* moon ſhort of the oppoſition o. 3. 13. 37. inter- 
val to be added H. 6. 4. 32. Therefore the mean 
* time of the true oppoſition 1684 December 11. 9 
« 58". 21", at which time the ſun's place 9“. 19. 7. 
% ©. moon's place in orbit 3*. 1*. 45. 52". ſo that 
« here ſh#4s paſt the oppoſition 38. 52. If this diſ- 
«« agreement proceeded from my error in calculation, 
I know then where the fault lies, and I can mend 
it hereafter by more care; but if it proceed from the 
„ tables, I am then without help: for I ſee no rea- 
« ſon, if all things be rightly computed, why there 


«« ſhould be the leaſt variance between the places of | 


«« the ſun and moon to this laſt time. For if ſo, then 
„% one may ſpend many an hour in computing the 
«« ſun's and moon's places, and in making proportion 
« for the interval, before he will chance to hit right, 
« which is a trouble that few will undergo. And be- 
« fides I do not conceive how it ſhould be miſt, if the 
„ numbers of the tables be true. In this particular 
I defire you would 3 me your opinion, and rec- 
tify me. The chief matter of your laſt was about 
«« the magnifying of Teleſcopes, wherein I was moſt 
«« heartily glad I find we agree in the demonſtra- 
„% tion. About a twelve month ago I wrote a ſhegt 
«© or two of paper concerning this matter, wherein by 
«« proper ſchemes and calculation I demonſtrated the 
matter exactly according to the purport of your o- 
** pinion. As for Gregory, I have upon your inſor- 
„ mation conſulted his Optica prometa; and I find in- 
«« deed that he hath much the ſame opinion, as you 
« will ſee in Prop. 53. and allo in page 93 and 95 in 
his Fpi/ogus but it is obſcurely expreſſed and accord- 
ing to his own terms. I am very much obliged to 
% you, that you have at laſt procured for me Heve- 
„ lius's ſecond Machine cale/ti;, This with ſome o- 
* ther of his pieces, that my brother has lately 
bought for me at an auction in Leyden, have com- 
« pleted my little library in his works. At that 
« auction my brother laid out for me a good ſum of 
« money, and amongſt other books he bought Kepler 
« Je Motu ſlellæ &, and his Rudo/phine tables, both 
© bound together, for fix ſhillings and fix pence ; cheap 
„enough, I think. I thank you for your account 
„and ſcheme relating to the comet, that appeared at 
« Rome June and July laſt. I obliged the Biſhop of 
«« Ferns therewith (Dr. Marſh, he that was laſt Pro- 
« voſt of our College.) He is a learned and ingenious 
man, and underſtands the doctrine of comets very 
« well. I am 
„ Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« and affeQionate friend, 
« Will. Molyneux. 


« Dublin, February the 2oth 168. 
«© My honoured friend, 

«© I had before this returned you my moſt hearty 

* thanks for your laſt, but that I have lately been in 
« ſome Jiforder for the death of my only ſon. But 
© melancholy muſt not make me forget my duty in 
* thanking you for the preſent your laſt brought me 
« of the Satellit numbers, and your kind promiſe o 


—  * 


« what remains relating thereto, and your directions 


« how to employ them. Theſe I aflure you will be 
„ moſt welcome to me, whenever your leiſure gives 


„you leave to impart them, I mult earneſtly eſire 
* of you to give your ſenſe a little fuller reating if 
« my dyal, which Whitehead ſhewed you, You 

% me try it at two ſtars a good way removed from the 
; 4 « meridian 
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their firſt Secretary. This Society continued to meet till the year 1688, when the con- 
fuſion of the times diſperſed them. Mr. Molyneux's reputation for parts and learning 
recommended him in the year 1684 to the notice and favour of the firſt and great Duke 


« meridian on each fide it at the ſame time. Per- 
« haps when Whitehead brought down the inſtru- 
«© ment to you, you examined it that way; but give 
<* me leave to mind you, that when the inſtrument 
% came — out of the workman's hands the 
«© Teleſcopic-ſights were not rectiſied, and conſequent- 
« ly it muſt — perform erroneouſly. And I maſt 
% confeſs withal, that in my dyal the rulers, which 
% carry the Teleſcopic-ſights, are too weak and bend, 
«© and on that account it performs not ſo very accu- 
«« rately; but I have an eaſy way for remedying that 
«© fault too. And therefore your opinion the 
«© Theory of the inſtrument muſt not be guided by 
„what you faw perhaps mine perform, as but jolt 
come unrectified out of the hands of the workman. 
„ But what I muſt defire of you plainly to declare 
« to me is what you think of the theory of the in- 
«© ſtrament, and whether (ſuppoſing it truly wrought 
« in all its parts) ſuch an inſtrument be not molt pro- 

per for telling the moment of time by fan or ſtars, 

moſt eaſily and plainly, without the trouble of cal- 

culating triangles. And whether you do not think 

that by this inſtrument the horary diſtances of 


rately. For this is all I defire to be granted me; 
and let the errors of the work reſt in their proper 
lace, for thoſe at any time are eaſily removed. 
fn theſe particulars I muſt defire you to give me 
your opinion moſt plainly and freely; and alſo 
«© whether in general you do not approve of my con- 
«« trivance of adapting a teleſcope to an horizontal 
« dyal by ſuch a curious joint as you might ſee in 
« mine, for taking the horary diſtances of ſtars from 
« the meridian. And that you may the more freely 
« declare your ſenſe to me in this matter, I will fairly 
«« confeſs to you, that whiff you bid me try at two 
«« ftars far removed on each fide the meridian, does 
« not ſucceed fo accurately ; but 1 know where 
« the fault lies, and I can eaſily rectify it; but I have 
% not yet had leiſure to do it. I am obliged to you 
«« for the trouble you take to inſtruct Whitehead about 
„the quadrant he is to make for our College, He 
„ aſks 25 pounds for it, but 1 wrote lately to him; 
„and unleſs he can take 20 pounds, I believe it will 
„ not be bought, for they have no more allowed them 
% to lay out on an inſtrument. If he goes on with 
« it at that rate, I hope you will be pleaſed to 
© look after him now and then, to fee how the work 
66 _= on, and to give him your directions about it; 
r I have engaged my credit, that it ſhall be accu- 
« rately performed and finiſhed. Pray let me know 
«© whether ever you have brought your clocks to go 
«© ſo nicely to the mean time, as thereby to confirm 
«© by experiment of an whole year your own tables 
* of the Aquation of time. The reafon I aſk is this, 
« becauſe lately (that is, for theſe 4 months laſt paſt) 
« [I think my pendulum- clock, for which I gave Mr. 
4% Garrat 12 pounds, is reduced to that traeneſs of 
„going, that it meaſures exactly tne mean time, and 
«© has been all this while conſtantly attending and per- 
«« petually confirming your tables of d e 
„This, I aſſure you, has been no ſmall ſatisfaction 
to me, that my excellent friend has overcome that 
«« point, which has puzzled all Aſtronomers; and 
„though they all granted that there is an inequality 
of natural days, yet they all blundered at it, and 
never hit it right til now. But pray give me your 
«« own opinion in this point, and whether you have 
„ by experiment of your pendulum-dock confirmed 
fully your own tables of Aquation of natural days. 
«© [ perceive the controverſy between Hevelius and our 
«« Engliſh Aſtronomers will never be ended, whilſt the 
old man lives; and indeed if it be as you fay, I'think 
« Hevelius much to blame, that he did not in the 
„relation of the conteſt between Mr. Halley's and his 
«« inſtruments fairly declare the matter of fat. For, 
% as you rightly obſerve, he calls Mr. Halley's Qua- 
«« dranta Sextant, and ſpeaks of it, though but 2 
% Radius, as of a very large inſtrament ; and this 
gave occaſion to my error of thinking that inſtru- 
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«« ment the ſame Mr. Halley uſed at St. Helena. 
«© But I deſire you would give me fairly your opinion 
of Hevelius's obſervations. Certainly if with his 
plain ſights he could come to 5 ſeconds, it is as 
much as can be expected from the power of man, 
„ though helped by never ſo exquifite fights. For let 
the lights be what they will, 1 repute it impoſſible 
to come to greater nicety and exactneſs in the di- 


„ viſions, whether by diagonals, ſcrews, or any other 


„means, unleſs in inſtruments vaſtly larger than any 
% we have yet heard of. I underſtand Mr. Halley is 
«« printing a letter againſt Hevelius's Annus Climacte- 
« ricus; but ſurely he cannot for ſhame contradict that 


large encomium he gives of Hevelius's inſtruments 


„in his epiſtle in that book; neither can he 

evade 1 b giving that letter a different Lawns 
tion; for it is very literal and plainly to be under- 
« flood. So how he will come off, I know not. As 
« fooh as Mr. Halley's letter comes out, if it be port- 
« able in a letter, I wiſh you would wrap it up, and 
« ſend it to me. I underſtand likewiſe that Mr. Hal- 
«« ley is choſen Head-clerk or Under-ſecretary to the 
% Royal Society. Pray give him my congratolation 
„ thereon, and let him know I ſhould be glad of his 
„ correſpondence. But above all Heve ius is to blame, 
«© that he mentions not the allowance of any thin 
for cotrection in Mr. Halley's inftrument. Indeed 
« I admire at his difingenaity in this particular, But 
„% yet 1 ſay, let it be how it will, it Hevelias takes 
« diſtances and altirades to 5 ſeconds, it is as much 
% as can be expected from man; and if I am not 
«« forgetfal, when I was with you at the obſervatory, 
«© you ſhewed that Hevelius and you differed only 
% in contemnends mini parte. | muſt defire of you 
* to give me your obſervations of the 8 following 
„ diſtances, as alſo the declinations of theſe ſtars, as 
«© you have obſerved them. You may very well gueſs, 
« why 1 defire them, but I know you will not deny 
„ me what you granted to Hevelius : Diſſantia deſi- 
* Heratze, Lucide V a Pallilifio, Pallalifii à Polluce, 
% Pollucis a Regulo NM, a Spica M. Spice M a ſupe- 
„ riore in manu Serpentarii, Superioris in manu Serpen- 
« tarii ab Aquila, Aquile a Marſhab, Marſhab a Lu- 
% cida P, cum earum Declinationibus. I hear that 
& at laſt the commotions in the Royal Society are 
« ſomething allayed. Indeed if Mr. H*** will be 
« diligent, he may diſcharge that place with that great 
« advantage ; but I fear he may love his eaſe a little 
* too much; and if ſo, all the correfpondents fail of 
« courſe. But you that are his friends muſt defire him 
% to beſtow himſelf briſkly in this affair. By what I 
% underſtand of thoſe heats, they proceeded from mere 
«« paſhon, that all things were not carried according 
« to the fancies of each party. I hear withall, that 
«© there are a certain ſet of Gentlemen in that Society, 
“ that would fain model the reſt to their uſeleſs way 
„of Philoſophifing ; I mean, in ſearch of ſhells, in- 
«« ſes, &c. neglecting thoſe parts of Philoſophy, that 
« may be really ufefal to mankind ; and idly contemn 
„% Mathematics as an hindrance in inveſtigating na- 
„ ture; whereas all ſenſible men will allow, that no- 
thing ſolid or uſeful in Philolophy can be obtained 
„% without them. There is lately come up to this 
© town from the country a Gentleman, that pretends 
* to diſcover the Longitude, Jonathan Alland, a man 
«« perfeMly ignorant in Mathematics and Aſtronomy, 
„and yet pretends to this (I believe) by inſpiration, 
© for he has no other reaſon. He has peſtered our 
Society with his banter ſeveral times; and though 
« what he pr-poſes is to no manner of purpoſe, yet 
“ ſo hardened he is, as to go print his ſtuff, and has 
already gotten a filly Aitrological- Almanack-Scrib- 
«« ler in this place to prefix before his Almanack, that 
„ the Dublin Society have approved of his ({4//and's) 
„ folly ; whereas nothing can be more falſe ; for we 
© have often told him in a civil way, that he, that 
„ is an afs, but thinks himſelf an hind, will find his 
% miſtake in leaping a ditch. His way in brief is by 
* the diſtance of the moon from fixed ſtars ; and he 
„% thinks he has invented an inſtrument for avoiding 
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the errors of refraction and parallax ; whereas moſt 
certainly the poor man never heard of either re- 
fraction or parallax, till our Society hinted it to 
him ; and to this moment he underſtands neither 
fully. And moreover he relies chiefly on Gad- 
bury's Ephemerides ; and then you may gueſs what 
ſweet work he will make of it. But I have kept 
you too long. I am 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« Will. Molyneux. 


« Dublin, May 11. 1686. 
* My honoured friend, 
« He that does me the favour to deliver this into 
your hands, needs no farther recommendations ro 
you than merely to let you know his name, Mr. 
St. George Aſhe Fellow of our College here, 
and therein Profeſſor of Mathematics; a diligent 
promoter of Mathematical and Philoſophical learn- 
ing, and a deep proficient in both. Theſe together 
with his innate candor, modeſty and good nature, 
will render his acquaintance and converſation very 
acceptable to you, and will deſerve from you all 
thoſe civilities, which you naturally pay to all 
ſtrangers that viſit you, but eſpecially to ſuch as 
you find endowed with his merits gnd Jearning. He 
does not yet know, but he may defipn to viſit Paris ; 
and I hope you will then oblige him with a letter 
to Monſieur Caflini, that thereby he may receive 
thoſe civilities from that worthy perſon, of which 1 
myſelf have been partaker formerly on your account, 
This Mr. Aſhe is the Gentleman, that has promo- 
ted the buſineſs in the College of Dublin to purchaſe 
ſome Aſtronomical inſtruments, and to endeavour 
ſomething in that way; particularly it was at his in- 
ſtance, that Whitehead is now employed in making 
the quadrant. You would therefore pleaſure him very 
much by letting him ſee your way and manner of 
obſervation, and the management of your inſtru- 
ments, and alſo at a leiſure hour to go with him 
to Whitehead about that buſineſs. I ſhall ſay no 
more to you at preſent, but only put you in mind of 
anſwering my laſt to you of February the 2oth, for 
Mr. Aſhe attends the ſubſcribing myſelf 
« Your aſſured friend and humble ſervant, 

« Will. Molyneux. 


« Dublin, October 19. 1686. 

„ My eſteemed friend, 
« After a long filence on your fide, I was revived 
by yours of laſt Auguſt 17th which I received about 
a month ago by the hands of one Mr. Cook. | 
had ſooner than this returned you intimation thereof, 
but I daily expected the arrival of the quadrant, 


and was therefore loth to write till I could give 


you my opinion thereof. But it came not to my 
hands till about a week ago; and therefore I hope 
you will pardon my delay to this time. And now, 
Sir, as to your laſt : I muſt return you my hearty 
thanks for the great pains you have been at therein 
on my account. 'The tranſcribing the tables, and 
copying the inſtruments, was doubtleſs very labo- 
rious ; and a thouſand acknowledgments are due to 
you from me; but I believe I mult pay you at my 
old rate, Vocibus & præterea nibil. However if 
theſe be accepted, I ſhall be as happy as had I 
brought an Holocauſt. But yet I muſt fairly ac- 
knowledge, that though by your directions already 
received I believe I could make your inſtrument, 
yet I do not ſo fully apprehend it as to be able to 
uſe it ; neither do I at all know the deſign of it. For 
this therefore I muſt be beholding to you, and muſt 
give you the further trouble of explaining it to 
me. Mr. Aſhe defires me to give you his * 
ſervice and hearty thanks for your obliging treat- 
ment of him at the obſervatory. This 1 do with 
all ſincerity, and that too on my own part as well as 
his, having given him a letter recommendatory to 
you. I ſhould have done the ſame to Mr. Oſburn, 
who is now in London, but he left this place, when 
I was from home. However I Know, if he has call- 
led on you at the Obſervatory, you have ſhewn 


was appointed, that year, jointly with Sir William Robinſon, Surveyor General of his 
iefty's Buildings and Works, and chief Engineer. In 1685 he was ſent abroad by 


the 


him that civility, which is natural to you towards 


all deſerving ſtrangers. The quadrant I have now 
«« ſtanding by me, and have been viewing and conſi- 
«« dering it this week paſt. I think truly, it is as 
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complete a piece of work, and as cleanly handles 
as ever I have ſeen, The pedeſtal, collars, and 
ſockets of the axis are very ſtrong, and well wrought ; 
and fo are the ſemicircles and endleſs-ſcrews ; 
and indeed the fixation of the whole cannot be found 
fault with. For the beginning of the diviſions we 
rely on you; but when we have it in its proper 
place, we ſhall examine it anew ; and for the accu- 
racy of the other diviſions, the workman muſt be 
truſted. I mult defire you to let me know, whether 
after you have found the beginning of diviſions by 
viewing a diſtant object, and inverting a quadrant, 
the quadrant does not from that point of the begin- 
ning of diviſions ſet off the radius, and that is, 60 
degrees, and halving that, ſets off again 3o degrees 
to make the complete quadrant. This I propoſe, 
becauſe I am unſkilled in the mechanical part of 
dividing an inſtrument, which I ſhould be very 
glad to learn from you ; and therefore pray oblige 
me by informing me therein. The ſcrew on « © 
limb, that meaſures the revolutions, is very curious, 
and moves the index wonderfully ſweetly and ſteadi- 
ly. But I muſt confeſs, this on our inſtrument does 
not in all particulars ſo fully ſatisfy me till further 
information, For firſt I deſire to know how I ſhall 
be ſure how many revolutions and parts go to make 
a certain angle? I know very well, when once I have 
found how many make any one angle, we may 
frame a table to ſhew how many make any other 
angle. But the difficulty with me is how to know 
the former. 'The next thing I ſtick at is, that I 
find by inſpection on the limb, that when the index 
is at 60 degrees, it is alſo at 765, oo ; and conſe- 
youy at 3o degrees it ſhould be at 382, 50 ; but 
this I afſure you, it is not, but wants the, 50, 
that is, half a revolution. So likewiſe at 15 de- 
grees, it ought to be at 191, 25, whereas it is at 
191, 50, a quarter of a revolution too much. Pray 
let me know what you think in this, and alſo be 
pleaſed to let me know what is to be done, when 
the angle ſhewn by the revolutions and parts do dif- 
fer ; which is to be relied on? If you fay that 
ſhewn by the diagonals ; then to what end is this 
ſcrew and wheel ? For I verily believe, we ſhall 
hardly ever get them to agree to a quarter of a 
revolution, which is more than a minute in this 
quadrant. The next thing I know not how to 
rectify, is, that when the index ſtands at the divi- 
ſion of a full revolution, the little pointer, that 
ſhews the parts, ouglit to ſtand at 100 ; but this it 
does not, but ſometimes it ſtands at 30, 50, 70 
parts, when the index ſtands at a full revolution. 
Laſtly in relation to this trick of the ſcrew- wheel and 
ſcrew'd limb, I deſire to know who was the firſt in- 
ventor cf them; and whether Mr. Hook in his ani- 
madverſion on Hevelius, After I have given you all 
this trouble, it may ſeem unreaſonable and perhaps 
uncivil to mind you of any omiſſion. Yet I muſt 
rely on your good nature, and with all ſubmiſſion 
imaginable I muſt mind you of being hereafter ſome- 
thing more careful to anſwer the particulars of my 
letters, as I propoſe them, The reaſon that you 
have been ſeveral times ſomething remiſs in this is, 
becauſe you have not my letters before you, when 
you anſwer them; for otherwiſe I am confident you 
would not overlook ſome particulars, as you have 
often done, without taking any notice of them to 


me in your returns. Good Sir, pardon this my 


freedom, and believe it proceeds from the earneſt 
deſire I have of having your thoughts fully in every 
particular I my ap to you. Otherwiſe I ſhould 
not preſume to be ſo bold upon one, to whom al- 


ready I have been ſo troubleſome and ſo much oblt- 
ged to ſubſcribe myſelf 
« His molt aſſured friend, and 
, „% humble ſervant, 
Will. Molyneux. 
% Worthy 
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the appointment of the Government to view the moſt conſiderable fortreſſes in Flanders. 
He travelled in company with the Lord Mountjoy through that Country, Holland, part 
of Germany, and France, Upon his return from Paris to London in April 1686, he 


« Worthy Sir, Dublin, Nov. 13. 1686. 

r 4 0.6 I thank your being ſo particular to my 

© laſt. You have ſatisfied me in all very well; and 
« I am very glad to know from you, that you are 
« upon a treatiſe of Dioptricks ; for indeed it has ne- 
ver yet been handled to the purpoſe, eſpecially in 
relation to the combining glaſſes in a teleſcope, 
« microſcopes, &c. Pray let me know when you 
think to have it public, and alſo when your book 
** of obſervations will ſee the light. I perceive you 
„have the ſame opinion of the ſcrew and ſcrew'd 
limb in inſtruments as I have. Now if the ſcrew 
«© be ſo uncertain, (as really it is) what ſweet work 
% would Mr. Hook make, if he truſted only to it 
without any diagonal diviſions, as he boaſted? I 
thank you moſt heartily for the Satellits eclipſes, 
*© which you ſent me. I ſhall obſerve as many of 
them, as I can. Next Friday| there is a conſidera- 
«© ble eclipſe of the moon; if the weather permit, I 
% ſhall obſerve it here exactly, and I deſire you would 
communicate your obſervations thereof taken there. 
The only information I wrote to Mr. Halley about 
% our tides, was what I wrote to you about three 
«« years ago in mine of Auguſt the 11th. 1683. I 
can aſſure you there was nothing more; ſo that you 
„ need not miſtruſt my kindneſs in that point. He 
*« propoſed the ſame queries to me, that then you 
«« propoſed, and I anſwered him in the ſame way. 
„Only indeed he added, whereabouts on the coaſt of 
Ireland do the two floods meet? To this I then 
«© anſwered him not, becauſe I had not yet got infor- 
«© mation; but ſince that I am informed, that it is be- 
«© tween Carlingford in Ireland and Solway-Frith in 
% Scotland. And now that I have thus far over-run 
« my paper before I was aware, that I am forced to 
„add a wrapper, I will propoſe one query to you in 
«*« dioptricks. In a microſcope furniſhed with an ob- 
«« jeQt-glaſs and eye-glaſs, the diſtance between the 
object and obje&-glaſs is very preciſe and determi- 
« ned, ſo that if the object be in the leaſt too far off 
* or too near the object-glaſs, all is in confuſion, But 
„the diſtance between the eye-glaſs and object glaſs 
1, is very unſettled and undetermined, ſo that an inch 
** or two or three more or leſs does alter but little the 
«© appearance. This ſeems to me ſomething odd, ſee- 
ing that in a teleſcope the diſtance between the ob- 
«« jet-glaſs and eye-glaſs is very preciſe and determi- 


« ned. Now TI imagine the reaſon of viſion and mag- 


» nitfying both in the teleſcope and microſcope to be 
„ the ſame. From whence therefore does this dif- 
* ference proceed? And I conceive likewiſe, that the 
** eye-glais both in a teleſcope and microſcope, to 
« cauſe diſlinct viſion, muſt be placed the diſtance of 
„ its own focus from the diſtinct baſe of the object- 
„ glaſs. Muſt we therefore ſay that the diſtin baſe 
of the object glaſs in a microſcope is ſo various, that 
„it is to be found at ſuch different diſtances from the 
object- glaſs? How this ſhould be, I cannot imagine. 
«© You would alſo much oblige me by letting me know 
„ ſome of thoſe pleaſant problems you ſay you have 
« in dioptrics relating to teleſcopes ; but becauſe you 
tell me, you deſign theſe for a public work, I make 
„this requeſt to you with all ſubmiſſion imaginable. 
«« To conclude all; worthy Sir, continue your good 
„ opinion of me, and let me not be intereſted in the 
little quarrels and piques, that are amongſt ſome in 
** that place. I ſtudy for my diverſion and recreation, 
„and I correſpond with ingenious and learned men 
« for my information and inſtruction. I expect to 
«« get neither money nor fame by any thing I do, 
« but do all freely as I breath the air. I envy no 
„ man the credit he is like to get by his labours, 
«« but would advance it all that in me lies. So that 1 
„ ſcorn to be ingaged in the little animoſities, that 
*« ariſe there. And you need not fear that I ſhall 
too far truſt thoſe that have abuſed you. I think 
« all correſpondence is broken off between one of 
« them and me; and as for the other, my lines of 
1% late to him contain nothing but of Philoſophy and 
« Literature without touching the leaſt upon any other 
„matter, that may be between him and others. 


publiſhed 


«« am yet and ſhall ever be, as I have always pro- 
«« teſted, Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
« and moſt aſſured friend, 
« Will. Molyneux 


% Dublin, Dec. 11. 1686. 

« I now perceive, my excellent friend, that you 
« are as much maſter of good nature, as I have al- 
„ ways reputed you of learning and ingenuity. By 
this you triumph over the ſcurvy tricks and petty 
«« deſigns of your enemies, and will make them be- 
« come your friends, if they have any thing of hu- 
«« manity left them. But I am willing to ſay no more 
in this matter, and am thankful to you that you 
are cautious of engaging me in the buſineſs ; though 
« I muſt tell you, that where I have truth, right, 
and juſtice on my fide, I value not what they or 
„ any one can ſay, And on this occaſion give me 
leave to revive what formerly I have told you by 
«« word of mouth at your own fire ſide September 
«« was twelve-months. I then adviſed you to a ſpeedy 
publication of ſome of your labours, and that on the 
account of ſecuring your place to you. I told you 
« how eaſy it was for ill men to buz into the King's 
«« ear, that there you lived at his charges, and did 
nothing. And that to prevent thoſe tricks from 
«« your enemies, it were more requiſite to publiſh 
« fome of your curioſities, and that too in a pom- 
„ pous manner fit to pleaſe and take upon a Prince. 
«« If your obſervations were not yet finiſhed and com- 
«« pleated for ſeeing the light, what you have done in 
«« relation to Jupiter and his Satellites would be moſt 
„ proper on this occaſion, as particularly anſwering 
« the deſign of your place for advancing of Aſtrono- 
my and Navigation; and for this latter the theory, 
„ whereon you proceed in making your tide-tables, 


% would be very acceptable. Had a Frenchman theſe 


«« curioſities in his power, what a noiſe and oſtentation 
«« would he keep with them? I warrant we ſhould 
« have them dedicated to the Grand Monarch, and 
« printed with pompous figures on glorious paper, 
«« and preſents made of them to all the Gran- 
„ dees. And theſe are the arts, whereby we are to 
«« pleaſe the great ones, and to ſecure our ſelves in 
*« their eſteem ; eſpecially in your caſe, where you 
actually find how ill men go about to undermine 
«« you. This is my advice to you, and I really 
„ think it the beſt courſe you can take. I know you 
need not ſo much ſtudy to preſerve yourſelf in the 
«« place, for you could well enough live without it. 
« But let the public good have ſome ſway with yon, 
„and keep your ſelf in it, if it were but to kee 

** thoſe out of it, that through lazineſs and — . 


« of ſpirit, (you may know who I mean) would 


« do little or nothing in it, and ſo the whole 
„ would be laid aſide, and the world would want the 
© fruits we may reaſonably expect from ſo noble an 
«« inſtitution, if duly proſecuted. But enough of this 
*« affair: I leave all to your own conlideration. I ſent 
you my obſervations of the eclipſe of the moon by 
** my brother. Thoſe I mark as certain, you may 
rely upon. I corrected my clock by the circum- 
«« polar ſtars coming under the pole - ſtar. Mr. Oſburn 
had the opportunity of obſerving the end at Dro- 
« gheda, and determined it to leſs than a minute of 
« mine. The difference of our meridians is little or 
* nothing, he lying almoſt due North of us. Mr. 
« Aſhe at the College determined the end likewiſe 
* within three ſeconds of me; but the beginning he 
„ took not: ſo that I believe I am pretty accurate. 
„% You ſeem to think, that I have the management 
and uſe of the quadrant Whitehead laſt made, by 
expecting from me ſome obſervations taken there- 
«© with. But you mult know, that it was made for 
„the uſe of the Univerſity and the Mathematic Pro- 
„ feſlor Mr. Aſhe; and that I had it in my cuſtody 
but three or four days ſince it came here. It is new 


ſet up at the College, and managed by Mr. Aſhe. 


If he does any thing worth communicating to you, 
I will get him to tranſmit them to you. You are 


in the right on't, when you ſay Honoratus Poker ] 
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(®) Royal So- 


a Teleſcopic Dial invented by him. 


e talks nonſenſe in his 5th and Gth paragraph, p. 141. 
He does ſo moſt certainly, but this is not the only 
place of an hundred where he thinks ſo moſt egre- 
«« giouſly. And indeed I know no optic-writer, that 
«© coming to the combination of glaſſes in a tube, 
does not err moſt enormouſly. They deal pretty 
well with the aſſections of ſingle glaſſes: but when 
they put them together, they make ſad work of it; 
«© and F could never receive any ſatisfaction in that 
particular till I was put into the road by my good 
friend Mr. Flamſteed. But now I think I have the 
* whole theory of the uſual te clear enough. 
Indeed, Sir, I am very much obliged to you for 
«© your ready communications of your dioptric pro- 
«© blems; and I do aſſure you whatever you communi- 
«« cate to me is as ſafe as in your own breaſt; and [ 
** would not for the world publiſh any thing of ano- 
** ther's to anticipate his fame or credit therein. This 
is a baſeneſs, I hope, too mean for me. And on 
confidence of this proteſtation made to you, I ſhall 
<* earneſtly beg of you to proceed on in your commu- 
<* nications to me ; for thereby you do wonderfully 
** oblige and pleaſure me, and you in ſome meaſure 
** ſecure your labours from being loſt. I mult there- 
fore deſire of you the demonſtration of your laſt 
problem about the diſtin& baſe of two object glaſſes 
% before each other; with whatever elſe you are 
«+ pleaſed to communicate farther in Dioptrics. It is 
true, what you ſay, that in your way a convex 
** objett-glaſs by the help of a concave of a larger 
«+ ſphere may be made an object-glaſs for a much lon- 
aa PR Yet I queſtion whether it would ſucceed 
as than Kepler: Meniſci mentioned Prop. 130 
«« &c. of his Dioptrics. When you have conſidered 
the microſcope, pray let me have your thoughts in 
<< what I laſt propoſed to you concerning it. I am 


for ever 
% Your moſt affectionate friend, 
„and humble ſervant, 
© William Molyneux. 


« In the Iatroductium to your Doctrine of the Sphere 
% in Sir John More's Works, ſpeaking of the Tychonic 
*« ſyſtem, you ſay Tycho allowed a diurnal motion to 
** the earth in 24 hours. I defire to know of you 
„% whether this be not a miſtake; for all thoſe that 
« explain the Tychonic ſyſtem, as Gaſſendus, Riccio- 
«* lus, and Tycho himſelf, do ſay the clean contrary, 
„ and that the earth is immoveable. It is true indeed, 
«© Longomontanus added to the Tychonic ſyſtem the 
«« diurnal motion of the earth about its axis in 24 hours. 
But if Gaſſendus and Ricciolus do miſtake, Ty- 
* cho himſelf was not for it. Pray give me your 
* thoughts in this particular. | 


| Dublin, Feb. 1. 1687. 
I am indebted to my good friend in two letters, 
and in thanks for both, as much obliging me by 
* the ſolutions and demonſtrations of your Dioptrical 
problems. Your firſt of January the 5th gives me 
« hopes of ſeeing your obſervations ſoon publiſhed, 
eat which I am very much rejoyced, and would ad- 
, viſe you to haſten what you can; for Tycho's ill 
«* uſage makes me ſuſpect the fickleneſs of Princes in 
«« their affeCtions to theſe kind of ſtudies. I much 
*« admire at H“ “s dealing with you; and I thank 
* you for the advice you give me of being cautious 
what I communicate. But I think my circumſtances 
* are ſuch, that it lies not in his way to do me or 
my reputation any harm. For as to this late buſi- 
„ neſs about the tides, I know not what to ſay to it. 
have never ſeen the Tranſafion, wherein it is in- 
«« ſerted. I am a ſtranger to what he ſays of it; and 
being ſo, I think it were improper for me to take 
Vany notice of it by my brother to the Society (V). 
„ What you ſay concerning it in yours of January 
„the 17th is very reaſonable ; and Mr. Halley ſeems 
« to be in the wrong ; but I cannot properly take no- 
« tice of your information to juſtify myſelf to the 
« Royal Society ; for that were to bring yau upon the 
* Rage in my-eauſe ; which troubte, I know, you 
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publiſhed his Sciotericum Teleſcopicum, containing a deſcription of the ſtructure and uſe of 
The ſeverities of 
forced him with many others into England, 


yrconnePs Government in 1688 
where he ſpent two years with his family, 


In 


« do not deſire, neither would I willingly give it 
« you. Indeed Mr. Halley himſelf wrote to me the 
*« 27th of laſt November; in which letter he has this 
«« pailage. I thank you for the communication of the 
„% manner of the tides at Dublin. I make this remark 
« thereon, that the neap-tides with you are half hour 
* later in reſpe of the moon's fouthing than the ſpring- 
* tides upon the new and full moons. Whereas at Lon- 
% don the Quarter Moons, it is high water near 
* upon an hour an half ſooner than upon the new and 
% full moons, in reſpett of the moon's ſouthing. It were 
« worth confidering what ſhould be the reajon thereof. 
« My comjecture is, that the impulſe whereby the water 
* is driven forward in the flood is flronger in the new 
* and full; and ſo in the open ſea, or in a bay as with 
% you, the high water happens ſooner by reaſon the wa- 
* ter is heaped up with a greater velocity. But in a river 
* the weaker tides upon the Quadratures are ſooneſt 
* checked, by the weight of the freſh, which it flops, 
« which the greater force of the ſprivg-tide; is able to 
« repel much longer, Thus far Mr. Halley. As for 
«ay — much thought concerning our tides in 
* this port, I would do it with all my heart, if I 
** thought I could arrive at any ching therein more 
« than conjeQure ; for ſo I account all hypotheſes, 
« that are offered for the ſolution of the infinite va- 
«« rieties of the flux and reflux of the ſeas about the 
« world, And moreover I am at ſuch a diſtance 
« from our water, that I cannot make any accurate 
« obſervations thereof. What obſervations I have re- 
* ceived from our ſeamen, I have ſent you long ago; 
„ and for more information, I proteſt know not well 
«© how to come by it. However, if you will ſend me 
«« your quzries, with the method you would have 
«« practiſed for the diſcovery of them, I ſhall en- 
% deavour what I can for the ſatisfying you in all par- 
„% ticulars. In the mean time, to ſhew you how glad 
«« I am of any opportunity of ſending you any thing 
„ of mine, I here preſent you the obſervations on the 


* laſt eclipſe (*) in the ſame manner I ſent it my bro- (*) At Dublin 
« ther ; and I can aſſure you, that when I ſent it to Nov. 19, 1686. 


him, I enjoy ned him to ſend it you immediately by 
„ the Penny-Poſt ; but I perceive he was negligent 
« herein, for which I ſhall expreſs to him my con- 
„ cern. However, I would not have you imagine of 
« him, that he ſides with your enemies or any of the 
« claſhing parties in the ſociety. I can aſſure you, it 
is the fartheſt from his nature of any thing in the 
« world. If I know any thing of him, I know him 
*« to be candid and impartial, free from all manner of 
« piques and contentions, and abhors all uncivil de- 
« traction and ſcurrility, and all thoſe that uſe them; 
„ and very lately he has expreſſed ſo much to me in a 
„letter concerning ſome we know, but I need not 
„ name them to you. And for his being ſo often in 
e their company, I believe it is impoſſible to be at 
© Child's Coffee - Houſe and not meet them, for there 
« ſome do lead their lives almoſt. My brother like- 
« wiſe in his laſt to me (upon my accuſing him of 
* not paying his and my reſpects to you in often 
< ſeeing you) did excuſe himſelf, and aſſured me 
* that it did not proceed from his negle&, but becauſe 
© he was loth to go by water in the winter-time. I 
« write to my brother this Poſt, among other things, 
« to procure for me, if it be poſſible, Efchenardi Dia- 
« Jogus Opticus. Romæ 1666 4to. Ejuſdem Centuria Pro- 
% blematum Opticorum. ibid 1667 4to. Ejuſdem Centuric 
« Optice — altera, ibid 1668 qto. As allo Zach. 
« Traberi Neruus Opticas. Vienn. Auſt. 1676. fol. I 
fear, theſe being foreign books will be hard to procure. 
„If you know where he may obtain them, or any of 
„them, pray be helpful to him, and you will oblige 
« me. This minds me to let you know, that I ac- 
„ knowledge myſelf wonderfully bound to you for the 
« communication of your Dioptric problems. They 
« are ſolved indeed very clearly and neatly, and the 
« demonſtrations are vety perſpicuous. I do not know 
« any thing more at preſent that I have to trouble you, 


„ unleſs it be to know of you why convex and con- 
ted in tubes may not be object- 
the la- 
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« caves thus a 


« glaſſes of viſt lengths, and conſequently 
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In this retirement he wrote his Dioptrics, which was printed at London in 4to in 1692, 
and dedicated to the Royal Society. This work met with the beſt reception, and has 


been allowed by all judges to put that ſubject in the cleareſt light. 
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bour of forming glaſſes of ſuch vaſt focal lengths 
may be ſpared. Pray give me your opinion in this 
particular, I am 
* Your moſt entirely affectionate friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
„% Will. Molyneux. 
« P. 8. 

The buſineſs I propoſed to you a while ago about 
the microſcope is yet unanſwered. 


„% Dublin, March 24. 1689. 
* My honoured friend, 

J return you my hearty thanks for your en- 
deavours to vindicate my credit againſt the falſe de- 
duction, which you ſay, (as it was managed by the 
Publiſher of the Franſaction,) is like to reflect on 
me. [I am ſufficiently perſuaded by your laſt of Fe- 
bruary 12 of the groſs errors therein ; and I won- 
der how it ſlipt from Mr. Halley. But though 1 
acknowledge myſelf indebted to you for your care 
of my repute, and the kindneſs and love you have 
ſhewed me therein; yet I muſt confeſs I my ſelf am 
not concerned about it; for I place fo little ſtreſs 
upon conjectural aſſigning of cauſes, that I heed 
not whether they be true or falſe, mathematical or 
not; ſo that I can eaſily forgive Mr. Halley, and 
ſhall never quarrel with any man about a notion. 
I lately received a letter from Mr. Halley, where- 
in he expreſſes his concern at the breach between 
you, and ſeems very deſirous of an accommodation. 
I am ſo certain of your good-nature and Chriſtian 


+ piety, that I need only mention this to move you 


thereto. And therefore pray let all miſunderſtand- 
ing be cleared between you, and renew your for- 
mer friendſhip. If you pleaſe, you may take no- 
tice of my mediation in the caſe ; for in his letter 
he deſires to know of me, wherein I think you fo 
highly injured as to deſerve theſe ſevere reſentments. 
And in my return to him, I confeſs I was rather 
for making peace, than renewing the conteſt ; and 
therefore deſired all may be paſſed over. He alſo 
deſired from me a little paper I wrote de apparente 
Magnitudine Solis humilis & ſublimis ; but ſince J 
ſent it to him, I have wiſhed 1 had ſent it firit to 
be examined by you. But I know you may have 
it from him to read it, if you will take that trou- 
ble. As ſoon as I procure any farther informations 
relating to our tides, you ſhall be ſure of them. 
'The clouds hindered the obſervation of the occulta- 
tion of Saturn by the moon, March the 18th. My 
brother tells me, that you have given him two 
Ephemerides for me. I heartily thank you for 
them, and am ſorry that I cannot make my ac- 
knowledgments to you by word of mouth. This I 
propoſed to do this ſpring, but am unluckily hin- 
dered by intervening bulineſs. Mr. Robinſon, my 
joint-patentee in the office of Surveyor General of 
the King's works and fortifications, is lately gone to 
London, and I am obliged to do the duty of the 
place. I hear he is now in the Meſſenger's hands 
about this employ ment; but this will not at all affect 
me. Since my receipt of your two or three laſt 
letters I have been on the conſideration of Dioptrics ; 
and I mult deſire you to give me the ſolution of 
two or three following problems. . . Theſe, good 
Sir, I deſire you would ſolve to me, aſſuring you, 
that I propoſe them to you, not to puzzle you, but 
to inform my ſelf ; for I never deſire to conceal my 
own ignorance. [know likewiſe, that you will be mind- 
ful at your leiſure-time of what I have formerly pro- 
poſed to you concerningthe microſcope. Mr. Oſborn 
gives you his molt humble ſervice ; and becaule he is 
a molt laborious and intelligent proſecutor of the cce- 
leſtial motions, I venture to communicate to him 
your tables and inſtrument relating to the Satellits. 
About theſe tables he has taken a great deal of pains, 
and deſires me I would propoſe to you theſe three 
quzries : Where is Jupiter's node at preſent ? Where 


is the Sun's and Jupiter's aphelium at preſent? What 


is the uſe of the table intitled Sexridurationes Eclip- 


Vor. VII. 


A Parliament being 
called 


ſium Comitum Jovialium ? It is amongſt thoſe you 


«« ſent me January the 19th 1686. 


, If you hear 
any thing of Monſieur Huygen's return from his 


1 voyage, be pleaſed to let me know. 
am 


« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
« Will. Molyneux. 


We find among Mr. Hamſteed's papers the fol- 


lowing draught of an anſwer to this letter. 


The Obſervatory, April 15. 1687. 
T have a brief account of the tides on the coaſts 
of Lancaſhire, that contradicts Mr. Halley as much as 
yours favours him. I intend to give it you in my next, 
by which time I hope to have more to correct or 
confirm it from neighbouring places. I ſhall be 
glad of yours, whenever you pleaſe to give it me 
anew, and according to the quzries of my laſt. I 
am ſorry that Mr. Robinſon's detention here ke 
you from England. I heartily wiſh his liberty, that 
we may enjoy your company. 'The Dioptrical 
problems will all of them be eaſily anſwered... 
I am glad that the Satellit inſtrument and tables are 
in ſo good hands as Mr. Oſborn's. Preſent my ſer- 
vice to him, and let him know, if he wants infor- 
mation concerning it at any time, I am ready to 
aftord it him. As for the node of Jupiter, 1 ac- 
count it now in Libra $9, 10, and to have no mo- 
tion but what is commonly allowed the fixt ſtars. 
But the node you mean, I ſuppoſe, is the node of 
Satellits Orbits, or the point, wherein that place 
interſects the plane of Jupiter's Orbit. This, as in 
the moon, is retrograde. Caſſini. about the year 
1670, placed this node in Aquarius 13. But in 
the year 1683, I found it receded to about 3 de- 
grees of the ſame ſign. It will be extreme diffi- 
cult to determine it exactly by obſervation. I ſuſ- 
pect that all the Orbits have not the ſame common 
plane nor inclination, but that their nodes are near 
together. though I have uſed in my table the ſame 
common plane and node, with the inclination the 
ſame in all 29. 40 to the plane of Jupiter's Orbit. 
Now as in the moon the Eclipſes have the longeſt 
durations, when the ſun and center of the ſhadow 
are on the node, but are ſhorter, according as the 
ſun is more remote from it; ſo here too the eclipſes 
of the Satellits are central and longeſt, when Jupiter 
is on this node ; ſhorter when he is more remote. 
And the table intitled, Semidurationes Eclipfium Co- 
mitum Tf ovialium, ſerves to find the time of the ſemi- 
duration of any eclipſe of a Satellit, Jupiter's diſ- 
tance from the node of any Satellit being given, or 
the inclination of his body from the plane of their 
Orbit, which is found as the moon's latitude in 
ecliples in Street's Theory of the Moon. I have forgot 
with which I made the table I ſent you to be en- 
tered, but the title on it will tell you. I have not 
meddled with the microſcope as yet, nor thought of 
it, having employed mylelf in making a table of 
the ſun's diſtances from the earth for every degree 
of her anomaly, that ſo I may corre& the old, or 
rather make new tables for the planet Venus, which 
I am now going about. 'To get this table of the 
ſun's diſtances, I reſolved to make uſe of Kepler's 
way of calculation. I found it as briefas the old ; but 
conſulting his Com. de Marte, found his demonſtra- 
tion of it, tho true, very tedious and perplexed, but 
the practice eaſy. Conſidering it well 1 found out 
one as brief as I could deſite; and becauſe it may 
be of uſe to you, I here give it you to fill up this 
letter. . . . Our good friend Mr. Mercator in his 
Inſtitutio Aftronomica, where he ſhews how to calcu- 
late the equations in Kepler's hypotheſis, makes uſe 
of another method, which I al, had made uſe of 
without knowing of his, for finding the angle of 
the coæquate anomaly, and the planet's diſtance from 
the ſun, the anomaly of the excentric being given. 
But I found it troubleſome and tedious ; bur making 
ute of this propoſyion, I could calculate the table 
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MOL 
called in Ireland under Lord Sidney in 1692, Mr. Molyneux fat in it as one of the Re- 


reſentatives of the Univerſity of Dublin, Sir Cyrill Wyche, afterward one of the Lords 
Fuſtices of Ireland, being the other Burgeſs. Upon the cloſe of the Seſſion he was ho- 


of the ſun's diſtances from the planet with the 
mean and coæquate anomaly to each degree of the 
© anomaly of the excentric for any one of them in one 
„ day's time; which by the method of Mr. Street or 
% Bullialdus will not be done in double the time, nor 
then ſo exactly. Mr. Newton's book is nearly fi- 
«* niſhed, as I hear; I mean the firſt part, and the two 
latter are come up, and will be ſoon finiſhed, as I 
« doubt not but Mr. Halley acquaints you. They 
ate moſt Aſtronomical Philoſophy. I doubt not, but 
in him to ſee more direct methods than Kepler has 
« of finding the cozxquate anomaly and diſtance of the 
«« planets from the ſun, the mean anomaly being given. 
«© But I do not expect any that ſhall be either ſo eaſy 
% or expeditious ; and therefore acquaint you with 
„this, though I muſt acknowledge too, that I have 
„ {ach a diſpoſition, that whenever I have met with 
* any thing, that I find is eaſy and uleful, I cannot 
«*« forbear troubling my friends with it. 


„ Dublin, May 17. 1687. 
„ My honoured friend, 

« My brother's arrival here this day fortnight was 

„ made much more welcome to me by his bringing 
yours of April the 15th along with him. I return 
«*« you my hearty thanks for ſo fairly and clearly ſolv- 
ing the dioptric quæries I propoſed to you; but give 
me leave to proſecute the ſecond a little further; for 
„this does not appear to me fo evident. For thus 
„you have it. The anſwer 1 your ſecond problem is 
« eaſy, and needs no ſcheme to explain it. For if the 
* thickneſs and aperture of the glaſs be conceived as 
* ſmall as poſſible, the radius of the convexity, or the 
«« ſum of the radii (if the convexitys be of different 
« ſpheres ) bears the ſame proportion to the focal length, 
« that it does in glaſſes of the greateſt length, and the 
*« breadth of the ſpecies printed in the diſtinet baſe ſub- 
** tends the ſame angle againſt the glaſi, that the ob- 
ject does before. All this I readily grant, and knew 
it well before; but then it makes nothing in the difh- 
% culty I propoſed, which was concerning a double 
«« convex, whoſe radius is two inches, its aperture an 
inch, and its thickneſs , of an inch. And if 
«« you ſay that the breadth of the ſpecies printed in 
the diltinEt baſe ſubtends the ſame angle againſt the 
*« glaſs, that the object does before it; 1 deſire to 
* know what you mean by againſt the glaſs, that is, 
*« where is the point in the axis, from which you be- 
« gin this angle againſt the glaſs? Is it the vertex or 
* the pole, or any other intermediate point between the 
*« vertex and pole, and what point? This, as clearly as I 


can at preſent explain my ſelf, is my difficulty, and I 


*« delire to know the geometrical method of determining 
this point to all apertures and all the thickneſs of a 
«© glaſs. I remember well when J was laſt with you, 
and we were diſcourſing about placing a micrometer 
in a teleſcopic tube, you told me, amongſt other 
ways, one more eaſy and expedite, though perhaps 
«© not ſo very certain and exact, was to meaſure the 
** diſtance between the micrometer and object-glaſs, 
and then finding what angle an inch or two would 
«« ſubtend in that radius, and what revolutions and 
parts made the ſame inch or two in the micrometer, 
the lame revolutions and parts made the ſaid angle, 
*© by which a table may be made for other angles. I 
then propoſed to you whether the thickneſs of the 
object- glaſs was not to be conſidered in the meaſure- 
ment; and as I remember, you ſaid, yes, one third 
of the thickneſs of the object. glaſs is to be left out 
of the count, and we are to begin our meaſurement 
from 3 of the glaſs's thickneſs to the micrometer. 
Now, Sir, my forementioned difficulty is much the 
«*« ſame with this . . . For all the trouble I give you ſo 
often with my difficiles nuge, I am heartily ſorry I 

can make you no competent return from hence. 
« You know our preſent condition here too well to 
«« expect from us any vigorous advancements of Philo- 
*« ſophy or Mathematics; theſe, like Poetry, ſece/ſum 
« & otia guærunl. However, tother day I met with 
% an old experimented ſeaman, who has ply'd on the 
«« coaſt between Cheſter and Dublin, theſe forty years. 


noured 


His name is Glover, with the adjun& of Captain, 
«« He is not only a good ſeaman, but an excellent and 
«« profound Mathematician. 'T'o him I propoſed your 
«« quzries concerning our tides, and he aſſures me, 
4 : wo when the wind 1s Northerly, and blows ſtrong, 
„ a South South Eaſt moon makes high water on the 
„bar of Dublin both in the Syzygiz and Quarters. 
„ But with other winds a S. S. E. + a point Southerly 
„ makes high water; and in calms a S. S. E. 4 Sou- 
„ therly. And he tells me, that he finds little or 
no difference in the times of flowing and ebbing at 
the Syzygiz and Quarters, You are wonderfully 
*« obliging to me in making me truſtee of ſome of 
„ thoſe curious notions, that daily you hit upon; 
« amongſt which, I eſteem as moſt exquiſite your de- 
* monſtration of Kepler's method of finding the ſun's 
% diſtances from our earth. Indeed, Sir, you have 
improved it admirably, and that too with a plain- 
„ neſs and perſpicuity peculiar to my ingenious friend. 
* Your mentioning Mr. Newton's book minds me to 
66 tell you, that Mr. Halley ſent me by my brother 
*« what was finiſhed thereof. I have not as yet had 
any time to look into it, but if it anſwer Mr. Hal- 
„ ley's character thereof, it is wonderful; for he ſays, 
he looks upon it to be the utmoſt effort of human ca- 
« pacity. Pray give me your thoughts of it. As you 
* have obliged me by communicating a curious Ma- 
„ thematical thought of your own in Aſtronomy, ſo 
„ will venture to give you a hint of what Yother 
«« day accidentally occurred to my thought as an expe- 
dient for taking and aſcertaining obſervations Aſtro- 
% nomical at ſea. Thus in ſhort, that the obſerver 
and inſtrument be both placed in a pulpit, which 
„ ſhall be ſuſpended as the ſea · compaſs; ſo that what- 
«© ever motion the ſlup has, the obſervator and inſtru- 
ment may keep their poſture. I do not think that 
« this will abſolutely remedy the inſtability of the ſea, 
«« eſpecially in rough weather. But I propoſe it only 
* as a more commodious way of obſerving, than the 
% common way of itanding on the deck. 1 am, 


«© Your moſt obliged humble Servant, 
„Will. Molyneux. 
3 
„ My brother gives you his moſt hearty reſpects. 


« Dublin, July 5. 1687. 
ann my laſt of May the 17th I troubled you, my 
% honoured friend, with a quærie in dioptrics. I fear 
*« that letter found you buſily engaged in ſome more 
«« weighty affair, having received no anſwer thereto 
from you all this while. And I have deferred wri- 
« ting to you till I had ſomething worth communica- 
« ting to you. I cannot tell but the laſt eclipſe of 
«« Jupiter's Satellits, as I obſerved it here, may be 
„ worth your notice. I ſhall hereafter, as often as 
«« poſſibly J can have an opportunity, attend the e- 
«« clipſes of the Satellits, eſpecially thoſe, that happen 
«« early in the night, (as all the ſucceeding ones of this 
« year do) for really my health will not permit me to 
« venture on nodurnas Lucubrationes longas. You will 
* therefore much oblige me, by ſending me (as you 
« did for this year) the Satellit eclipſes ſor the next as 
« ſoon as you have calculated them; I mean only 
« thoſe viſible with us. I know likewiſe, if any of 
«« your aſſiſtants take pains to calculate the two famous 


« Lunar eclipſes in 1689, (for the next year 1688 


«« there is none viſible to us) you will communicate 
« them to me beforchand. Either you are very buly, 
« or indiſpoſed in your health, or I did not make wy 
« ſelf intelligible to you in my laſt dioptric querie ; 
« otherwiſe I am ſure you would have anſwered me 
« before this time. However I know you will not for- 
« pet me at laſt, and in theſe hopes I reſt ſatisfied. 1 
«« hear that Hevelius is lately dead. If you know of any 
thing that we may expect from him, be pleaſed to tell 
« me. 1 think his Uranegraphia was the next thing 
«© he promiſed, and I heard it was under the preſs and 
„ almoſt finiſhed a year ago. I had put an end to 
« this letter, but that accidentally I meet with a re- 


« mark amongſt my papers, which may not " — 


MOL 


noured by the Univerſity with the degree of Doctor of Laws; and by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for the Forfeitures in Ireland with a ſa- 
lary of five hundred pounds per ann. This laſt favour he entirely declined, as engaging 


ceptable to you. Tis this. Novemb. 2. 1681 H. 
10. p. m. Dublini. I obſerved Jupiter with a good 
6 foot glaſs, and could not perceive one Satellit 
about him. I calculated by your table and inſtru- 
ment for this appearance, and taking from Argol 

Jupiter's place to be then 69. 20. 15. I find the 

firlt, third, and fourth on Jupiter's face, and the 
ſecond behind him. If I am out, pray rectify me. 

The rarity of this appearance makes it very re- 
markable. I am, 

« Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
% Will. Molyneux. 
«« Poſtſcript. 

«T am always on the begging ſtrain to you, and with 
our pardon I ſhall continue my old cuſtom in this 
etter, earneſtly deſiring you to inform me in the fol- 

lowing queries. I. Where is the true place of the 

Node or Nodes of the Satellits orbs at noon the laſt 

of December 1686 ? II. What motion has this 

Node or Nodes in 20 or 100 years? III. Whether 

the latitude of Jupiter is not to be conſidered in the 

ſemidiameter of the Satellits eclipſes, and in what 
manner? IV. What is the true place of Jupiter's 

Node the laſt of December at noon 1686 ? V. 
Laſtly, that you would give me an example how 

you find the continuance of a Satellit's eclipſe ? 


«« Dublin, May 19. 1688. 
« T can aſſure you, my ever honoured friend, it is 
none of my leaſt concerns, that I am at preſent in 
ſuch circumſtances as not to deſerve your corre- 
ſpondence. I muſt confeſs, I am almoſt aſhamed 
to trouble you with a letter, unleſs it could convey 
ſomething to you worthy your notice. But I know 
you underitand our preſent condition in this place, 
and therefore will be ready to pardon our defects. 
And I am apt to flatter myſelf with ſo much favour 
from you, that you will be glad to hear from me, 
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though it be no more than that we are alive and 
well; for ſuch tidings from you I am ſure would 
be very fatisfatory to me. The laſt I had from 
you was of December the 19th 1687. I bluſh to 
lay, that I have not yet anſwer'd it; but the par 
ticulars thereof were not very urgent, and therefore 
I ventur'd on your goodneſs. Therein you defire 
to know our thoughts in this place of Mr. New- 
ton's book ; and to this I anſwer, that I have not 
yet had time to ſettle to it ſeriouſly, for I find 1 
muſt rubb up all the little notions I have of conicks 
and the doctrine of ratio, which are half ſlipt out 
of my head, before I venture upon it. And I que- 
ſtion after all, whether I ſhall be able to maſter it, 
for I perceive it is a piece, that requires great ap- 
plication, or elſe it is invincible. Neither do! 
know any mathematic head in this place, that has 
thoroughly conſidered the whole, unleſs it be the 
honourable Mr. Roberts, the Earl of Radnor's 
younger ſon, who is at preſent in this town. I am 
very happy ſometimes in his company, for he is a 
moſt excellent mathematician, and admirably ac- 
compliſh'd otherwiſe, beſides his extraordinary ſkill 
in muſic ſpeculative and practic. He tells me, he 
has run through Mr. Newton's book, and finds it 
really admirable. One obſervation in Mr. New- 
ton's book (though not firlt ſtarted there) is truly 
to be wondered at by all mortals, and that is the 
ſeſquialtera ratio between the periods and diſtances 
of the planets, and this not only amongſt the pri- 
mary erratics, but even amongſt the leſſer ſetts of 
dancers. In the Satellits of Jupiter the caſe is plain 
from Mr. Newton. And my very good friend Mr, 
Oſborn has taken the pains to try thoſe of Saturn's 
from the Data in the Philo/eph. Tranſa#. of May 
1686, wherein we find the times underwritten, and 


from them Mr. Oſborn ſent me the following 
table. 


Revolutions of | Periods in minutes | Logarithms of the] Logar. of the | 1000 S. Diam. 
Periods. of time. time ſquar'd. diſtances 2300 S. Diam.| o'.10”".30” 
"We fd 2 I cubed. Anſz diſlances | o. 24. 34 
I i: $3329 002719 6. 8088184. 1. 9113691 | 4,336 ©. 45. 03 
2| 2:17:43 003943 7. 1916534 | 2. 2342041 | 5, 556 o. 58. 20 
4:12:27 006507 7. 6267616 2. 6693123 7.758 1. 21. 27 
4 | 6:23: 15 022995 8. 7232068 | 3. 7658175 |18, odo given. | 3. og. oo 
5 | 79:21:00 115020 10. 1215466 J 5. 1640973 58, 646 9. 12. 48 


The meaning of the laſt column is, that ſuppoſing 
Saturn's ſemidiameter 10. 300. and his Anſæ 24". 
34". then the diſtances between the center of Sa- 
turn and his Satellits at their utmoſt elongations 
appear to us under the Angles in the laſt column; 
which may be tried by the micrometer. Tis in 
my opinion a moſt amazing thought to conſider how 
univerſally this great law runs through the whole 
frame of nature, and agrees to bodies at ſuch vaſt 
diſtances, and that ſeem to have no tie or reſpect 
to each other. Tis to me beyond exception the 
ſtrongeſt argument,that can be drawn from the frame 


of this univerſe for the proof of a God, to fee one 


law ſo fixed and inviolable amongſt thoſe vaſt and 
diſtant Chori, who certainly could not therefore be 
put into this polture and motion by chance, but by 
an omnipotent intelligent being. And now, my 
friend, let me intreat you to continue your 
former favours to me. You cannot but know how 
highly I value your correſpondence, and how wel- 
come your letters are to me. But of late they have 
been very rare, Which has made me almolt think 
you have forgot me. Pray let me know what you 
are engaged about, and how the learned world is 
employed, and what curioſities are to be expected, 
and under conſideration, Theſe kind of informa- 
tions are the moſt acceptable to me in the world, 
and though I cannot return them Wwitably, yet in giv- 
ing chem freely without any expectation, your good- 
nels is the greater towards 
© Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 
„Will. Molyneux. 


«© My honoured friend, 
* When I parted from you, I had the hopes of ſee- 


ing you again; but ſince my coming hither, I have + 


laid thoſe thoughts aſide, and deſign to fix in this 
place till the impending ſtorms be overblown. But 
before I leave England (if the miſeries of our cir- 
cumſtances hinder not) 1 reſolve to ſee London a- 
gain. But God knows when that happy time will 
come; for it muſt be very clear and ſerene before 
I venture on it. In the mean time you will oblige 
me by continuing your correſpondence at your lei- 
ſure hours. By my not going to London I am in 
nothing more diſappointed, than in wanting the op- 
portunity of waiting on you with my good friend 
Mr. Oſborn, who was moſt earneſtly defirous of 
ſome informations from you relating to your Satellit- 
tables and inſtrument. I mult therefore make it my 
requeſt to you, that you would get ſome opportunity 
of obliging him therein, whereby you will at the 
ſame time increaſe your many favours to 
ours intirely 
Will. Molyneux. 

«« To whom you may direct at 

„Mr. Minſhul's Bookſeller in 

*+ Bridgeſtreet Cheſter. 


** Cheſter without the North-gate, 
„My eſteemed friend, Sept. 7. 1689. 


** I have been in this place ever ſince my laſt to 
you in April ; from my own place, from my in- 
ſtruments, from my friends; toſſed about ſometimes 

* | | With 


Cheſter April 1. 168g. 
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him in an invidious work, that might by miſrepreſentations bring an eſtabliſhed reputa- 


tion in queſtion, Not long before he died, 


he publiſhed The Caſe of Ireland ſtated, in 


relation to its being bound by Acts of Parliament made in England. This, whatever hath 


with faint hopes, but generally with diſtracting fears; 
% labouring under the public, and not wanting m 
% own private calamities. So that from one in theſe 
« circumſtances I ſuppoſe you will expect but little 
« Mathematical or Philoſophical. But yet the me- 
% mory of my friend ſticks faſt and deep in my breaſt, 
„ and amidſt the moſt troubleſome thoughts I can 
« heartily wiſh to know how he does, and pray for 
«© his happineſs. A line therefore from you would 
«© be highly acceptable; and that I may be ſure 
« thereof, I have deſired my good friend Mr. Oſborn 
* to deliver this to you, and to ſollicit for you. And 
„ in requital I muſt alſo ſollicit you for him, and 
« defire you would ſhew him your curioſities, and 
« communicate to him your lahours, as far as you 
think convenient; eſpecially your doctrine, tables, 
and inſtrument relating to the Satellits of Jupiter will 
„be wonderfully acceptable to him, for he has taken 
«« a great deal of pains about them, but is at a loſs in 
ſome particulars, wherein he will defire your help 
and inſtructions, particularly about the equation of 
light &c. all which he himſelf will mention to you. 
I need not inſiſt much on his recommendations: 
I can only ſay his learning and modeſty are equal, 
and both extraordinary ; and you will find him 
„truly ſolid in what he offers at. You need not be 
ſhy of communicating to him any thing, that you 
« would have go no farther; for he is faithful and 
* truſty to the utmoſt, and exerciſes himſelf in theſe 
things merely for his own private ſatisfaction, with- 
out any manner of deſign of raiſing his own or de- 
«« preſſing other men's labours. I queſtion not but 
«* your next will give me hearty thanks for his ac- 
*© quaintance, by which in a great meaſure you will 
de recompenſed for the unprofitableneſs of his and 
« Your very affectionate friend, 
« and humble ſervant, 
„Will. Molyneux. 


« Cheſter, Nov. 16. 1689. 
Though I have nothing more to communicate to 
« my honoured friend than the incloſed, yet I think 
it both worth the charges and his notice; for cer- 
tainly ſuch a curious piece of contrivance has not 
«© before been ſeen in the world; and though it is 
impoſſible to make one, that has not ſeen it (as I 
have twice) rightly conceive the delicacy of the 
piece; yet in general take my word for it, it is 
really admirable. I know we cannot expect from 
it the affections of the Planets ſo accurately as from 
calculation by exact tables; yet we may promiſe this, 
that whatever is in the power of clock-work, this 
«« will perform exactly. I wrote to you by Mr. Oſ- 
born, and ſhall be glad to receive an account of your 
health and happineſs, which is ever heartily wiſhed 
46 you by YR 
« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
« Will. Molyneux. 
« Pray let me know what the Royal 
Society does this next enſuing Elec- 
«« tion-day, and whether they maintain 
their meetings. 


4 e, «« Cheſter, Jan. 27. 1633. 
* Yours of the 2d inſtant by my Lord Lucas was 
very welcome to me; and I am glad to hear that 
** your new arch is ſo well finiſhed to your ſatisfaction. 
] perceive you have altered thereby your former de- 
termination of your latitude ; and truly herein you 
** ſhew yourſelf clearly ingenuous in departing from 
an error, when diſcovered, and not obſtinately ad- 
** hering to a miſtake, as the practice of many is. I 
am ſorry to hear that we are to expect but little this 
<< year from the Society, Pray in your next let me 
** know who is Preſident and Vice-Preſident, and whe- 
ther any alteration in the Secretaries. Your eſteem 
of Mr. Watſon's work, I aſſure you, is deſerved. 


_©© He deligns as ſoon as Burghers is at leiſure, to have 


a figure taken of its face, which ſhall be attended 
with a more ample deſcription, than what I (ent 


you. And becauſe you do not well approve of the 


been 


s expreſſions in that paper, pray let me intreat you 
* to be particular in this matter, and let me know by 
„ your next each ſingle fault yon would have cor- 
« reed therein, and what is improper or obſcure, 
* By this you will oblige the workman infinitely, 
„% He tells me, that by this machine the laſt three 
1 conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter fell out in Leo 
4 thus: 1682 October 10. 1683 January 31, and 
« May 3. Theſe were obſerved by Hevelius 1682 
October 14. 1683. January 30, and May the 8th. 
This nigh approach in theſe flow-paced Planets, I 
„ think, is very much, and more accurate than the 
ordinary Tables or Ephemerides. I have ſately re. 
« ceived a letter from my ingenious friend Mr. Aſhe 
at Augſburg in Germany. He has made mighty 
„ acquaintance in theſe parts amongſt the virtuoſi ; 
„and he tells me, that the credit of the Royal Socie- 
« ty is mighty high there, and that he gained much 
more reſpe&t by the character of being a Fellow 
* thereof, than by any deſerts he could pretend to, 
* though I know theſe to be extraordinary. He fays 
he obſerved the latitude of Augſburg very accurately 
«« December 12. /e veteri ipſo ſolſt. die, and found 
it exactly 48%. 24. At Nuremberg he is acquaint- 
„ed with Meſſieurs Eimmart and Wurtzelbaur, the 
% famous Aſtronomers of Germany, who ſhewed him 
their obſervatory, wherein there is little remarka- 
e ble, except one extraordinary large braſs arch of 
« 118 degrees, 16 feet radius. If this inſtrument be 
„ well managed, and furniſhed with teleſcopic fights, 
e *tis valuable. I defire you would not fail to ſend 
„ me the eclipſes of the Satellits for this year by 
« your very firſt ; for I have promiſed to communi- 
« cate them to Mr. Aſhe, to oblige therewith his cor- 
„ reſpondents in Germany, It ſhall be done wholly 
in your name, if you'll permit. Pray let me know 
„ what Ephemerides are extant for this year, that are 
« accurate. If that uſually publiſhed and dedicated 
„to the Royal Society, or Kirchius be abroad, be 
4% pleaſed to lap up one, and ſend it me: my Lord 

Lone will frank it. But for your ordinary letters, 
«« you need not trouble his Lordſhip with them ; only 
* any pacquet you have to ſend may come through 
* his hands; for tis cheap to a poor Iriſhman. There 


«« js nothing at preſent from Ireland worth your no- 


* tice; otherwiſe you ſhould be ſure of it from 
„ Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
Will. Molyneux. 


« Mr. Smith promiſes me, that whilſt he is abroad I 
« ſhall hear from him; and he will addreſs all his 
« letters for me to the Obſervatory. If any ſuch come, 
I know you will ſend them me, for you ſhall know 
„ conſtantly where I may be found, | 


«« Cheſter, Wedneſday Feb. 12. 1633. 

« My honoured friend's of the 4th inſtant came 
« moſt welcome to my hands; and I heartily thank 
« him for the Satellit eclipſe, and am ſorry, that I 
« cannot attend their motions. For in this place 1 
„have not the leaſt glaſs ; all thoſe and my other 
Knacks with 3 of my books being in their hands, 
* who know no more how to uſe them than an als 
„ to play on the harp. Though Capt. Glover be 
« an excellent Algebriſt and Geometer, and a moſt 
„experienced Seaman, yet he is not at all provided 
«« for obſerving the Satellits; and moreover being an 
« old man, I am ſure, had he the requiſite Apparatus, he 
„% would not attend nodurnas A anne, He lately 
«« ſent Mr. Tollet a long paper about the tides, which, 
I ſuppoſe, he has imparted to you e'er this; for, 
« T think, the Captain ſaid, it was for your uſe. 1 
„ have written to Mr. Aſhe about the baroſcope, and 
« you ſhall know the return. Aſſure yourſelf, it is 
„ not for want of an abundant reſpect for you, that 
« he neglects writing to you. For this I have heard 
% him expreſs cordially on all occafions. But the 
« croud of his other buſineſs and diverſions abroad 
«« muſt excuſe him. When he returns, I dare promiſe 
« his informations will amply ſupply his preſent ſi- 
« lence. And here I muſt conclude this letter we 
2 „ate 
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been the ſucceſs of it, is allowed by impartial judges to be a work of a variety of know. 
ledge delivered with great clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning. It was anſwered in a 
book printed at London 1698 in 8vo under the title of A Vindication of the Parllament 
3 England, in anſwer to a book written by William Molyneux of Dublin Eſq; intituled, 

he Caſe of Ireland's being bound by Acts of Parliament in England ſtated. By John 
Cary, Merchant in Briſtol ; dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Somers. Among many 
learned men, with whom Mr. Molyneux had friendſhip or correſpondence, the celebrated 
Mr. John Locke was in a particular manner dear to him, as the letters, which paſſed 
between them, made public, ſufficiently teſtify. In 1698 he made a journey into Eng- 
land on purpoſe to pay a viſit to that great man; and not long after his return to Ireland 
was ſeized with a ſevere fit of the ſtone, which cauſed ſuch violent heavings in his ſto- 
mach, as broke a blood-veſſel, This was followed by ſuch exceſſive loſs of blood, that 
after two days illneſs he died October the 11th 1698. Upon opening his body, there 
were found in his right kidney ſeveral large ſtones, and in his left ſome ſmaller, His 
remains lie buried in St. Audeon's Church in Dublin in the tomb of his great grand- 
father Sir William Uſher, near which there is a fair monument erected to his memory. 


Several pieces of his are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [ B]. 


His ſon, 


SAMUEL MouyNntvux Eiq; was born in 1689, and was Secretary to his preſent Majeſty, 


are in ſuch an unphiloſophical condition in this 
place, unleſs you will allow me to fill this page 
with news from Ireland. I can then tell you, I 
* have ſeen a long and ſenſible letter of private in- 
«« telligence lately (viz. Jan. 26,) ſent from Dublin 
% to D. Schomberg. I cannot be particular in my 
account of it, only this in general I'll tell you, that 
«« it repreſents K. I. 's affairs there in a very low con- 
« dition ; fo that we hope by God's bleſſing to have a 
good account of next Summer's expedition. Our 
army are yet 12000 ; whereof about 2000 are yet 
weak and indiſpoſed, but recover in great numbers 
every day. I am, Dear Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant. 
„Will. Molyneux. 


% Cheſter, May 7. 1690. 
% My ever honoured friend, p 4 
„It is no ſmall addition to the trouble of my ba- 
„ niſhment, that I am here in a place and in ſuch cir- 
„ cumſtances, that I have not wherewith to encourage 
« or invite my friend's correſpondence. But we mult 
ſubmit to this, as to a great many other incon- 
« yeniences, till it ſhall pleaſe God to change our 
% condition. In the mean time I can tell you, that 
« whenever the troubleſome thoughts of the miſeries 
„of my poor country would permit me (which indeed 
« was but ſeldom) I have diverted my mind by the 
1 conſideration of dioptricks, and have put the laſt 
% hand to an idle work of this kind, which I now 
deſign for the preſs. But before I can do this, I muſt 
« remember, that ſome years ago you communicated 
to me the method for calculating a Ray's progreſs 
„ through a convex glaſs, and one or two dioptrical 
% problems. Theſe I make uſe of in this work, but 
«« with ample acknowledgments to my worthy friend. 
« And I defire your leave to publiſh them. As to 
«+ the problems, which properly are your own, (the 
« calculation of a Ray's progreſs being Mr. Gaſ- 
% coigne's) I have, together with — ſolutions of 
% them, (which I expreisly declare ſo to be) inſerted 
« another method of my own for ſolving them, which 
« you Will find, when you ſee the work. In ſeveral 
«« parts of this work I have occafion to mention my 
«© eſteemed friend, which I always do with that ho- 
„ nour and reſpect as is ever due from 
His moſt affectionate humble ſervant 


| „Will. Molyneux. 
Letters directed to me at 
Cheſter will find me. 


_« Sir, Cheſter, May 17. 1690. 

„I am mightily obliged to you for the freedom 
„and candour of your laſt of the 1oth inſtant, and 
do thankfully embrace the liberty you therein grant 
„% me. You need not fear that 1 ſhall be guilty of 
« flattery in the characters of any of my friends, 
« for that enters not within the bounds of my 
«« breaſt : beſides I think flattery can hardly be 
0 ſuſpected, where ſome worldly advantage is not ex- 
«« pected, and of this 1 think I am pretty free. 1 
10 heartily thank you for your kind information 

V L. VII. | 


# 
# 


while 


„ of Mr. Huygen's book de la Lumiere, I never 
heard of it before, and do moſt earneſtly deſire to 
„ ſee it. Wherefore I intreat you to be at the trou- 
„ble of leaving it for me with Mr. Tooke at Sta- 
tioners Hall in Ludgate-ſtreet, to whom I have 
«« written about it, how to ſend it down. Be pleaſed 
* to do this as ſoon as you can poſſibly, for had it 
not been in expectation of ſeeing this book; I had 
„ {ent up my copy to the preſs within two days. 
„ But now I refer it for a while merely on this ac- 
count. But by the way I muſt tell you, that in 
my work I take no notice of the phyſical notions 
of light, either of Des Cartes or others. For all 
*« theſe accounts I look upon but as philoſophical 
dreams or gueſſes at the beſt. I content myſelf, 
„that a ray is found by experiment to be ſo or ſo 
«© refracted. But for all aſſigned cauſes of this refrac- 
tion, I eſteem them no more than merely talk. 
„There is a little notion of Leibnitxius in the Ad. 
« Lip. which for the ſatisfaction of a friend I 
have proſecuted ; but that is very ſlightly; and only 
« by way of Appendix. I thank you for the account 
«« you give me of Mr. Gaſcoigne. I had already 
„taken notice of him as far as is requiſite. When 
„% you go to Mr. Tooke, you would oblige me by 
„ giving him your encouragement in undettaking this 
«« trifle of mine. For though he ſeems very ready, 
„yet I am very ſenſible works of this nature com- 
„ mand but few buyers, and therefore the printer runs 
„ {ome hazard. I am | 
* Your moſt humble ſervant; 
„% Will. Molyneux. 


LY 


% We have this morning a ſtrong report that Charlem 
„js ſurrender'd. I am apt to believe it, but wait 
further confirmation.“ 


[B] Several pieces of his are publiſhed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions.] Concerning Lough-Neagh and its 
petrifying quality, Ne. CLVIII. p. 552. A retrac- 
tation of a miſtake in the ſaid account of Lough-Neagh. 
Ne. CLXVI. p. 820. Obſervation of a Solar eclipſe. 
Ne. CLXIV. p. 749. Obſervation of a Lunar eclipſe. 
Noe. CLXXXV. p. 236. An account of the Connough 
worm. No. CLXVIII. p. 236. Queries toncerni 
Lough- Neagh and its petryfying qualities. Ne. CLXXIV. 
p. 1108. A diſcourſe proving that the received law 
of Hydroftatics, viz. That bodies ſwim in liquors ſpeci- 

ally heavier than themſelves, and in liquors 
lighter than themſelves, is falſe. Ne. CLXXXI p. 
88. Solution of a Dioptric Problem propoſed in the Jour- 
nal des Scavans, wiz. Why four glaſſe: in a Teleſcope 
ſhew the objefts erect. Ne. CLXXXIII. p. 169. and 
Bibliotheque univer/elle & hiflorigue. Tom. III. p. 329. 
Tides at Dublin. Phil. Tranſ. N*. CLXXXIV. p. 192. 
An Abridgement of his Sciatericum Teleſcopicum. No. 
CLXXXIV. p. 213. A diſcourſe de magnitudine folis 
bumilis & ſublimis. Ne. CLXXXVI. p. 314. A pro- 
poſal made to him by the learned Dr. Wallis of Oxford, 
for inquiring the Parallex of the fixt Stars in referencs 
to the Earth's annual orbit, Ne. CCII. p. 844. 
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while Prince of Wales, and one of the Lords of the Admiralty, in which office he died. 


He married the Lady Elrzabeth, ſiſter to 


the preſent Earl of Eſſex, Knight of the 


Garter, He was a Gentleman of great learning, eſpecially in mathematical and philo- 


ſophical ſubjects. 


MONANTHEUIL (HENRY DE) in Latin Monantholins [A], a native of Rheims 
(a) De Bu, in Champagne, was made Profeſſor-Royal of Mathematics at Paris in the year 1577 (a) 


Artiquitez de 


Paris, page 567, [BJ. He was alſo Dean of the Faculty of Phyſic at Paris (0). He had had his educa- 
tion under Ramus at the College of Prele, and he was ftrongly attached to the new ſyſtem 
6% Menage, which was introduced by that Philoſopher. Thuanus, who informs us of this particular (c), 


Rem. fur la Vie 


4 F. Ayrault, {peaks in a panegyrical ſtrain of Monantheuil, who had taught him Arithmetic and 
bot · 254- Geometry. He had likewiſe been Preceptor to the learned Peter de Lamorgnon (a), 
0% Thuanus, & whoſe epitaph was wrote in Latin verſe by Theodore Beza. In the year 1599 he pub- 
Pita fue, üb, liſhed at Paris the Latin Tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Mechanics (e) [C] s to which he ad- 
(4) Uncle of the ded a very learned Comment. Death prevented him from finifhing a great mathema- 


firſt Preſident 
Lamoignon. 


tical work, in which he had been occupied for a long time, which was to have been in- 


Menage, R.. titled, Heptatechnon Mathematicum. I ſhall give ſome account of his other works in the 


marques ſur la 


Viet F. ay- Temarks. He was one of the intimate friends of the Keeper of the Seals du Vair, and 


raule, pag-254+ it was he whom Mr. du Vair in his book on Conſtancy has mentioned under the name //) In remart 


(+) Voſſius, d Of Muſeus. He had a ſon called TIERRI DE MoNnANTHEvVIL, who was an Advo- 


Scient. Mathem. cate in the Parliament of Paris, and wrote a bock intitled, de Puno [D], which he de- (JEROME, 
dicated to his father. This Thierri died at Paris in the year 1621, at the age of fifty, 
His fiſter Catharine was married to Jerome Goulu, as I have formerly obſerved (). 


page 306. 


See Menage (g). 


[4] 1s Latin Monantholius.] This to be ſure is 
his true Latin name; but becauſe Voſſius, for I know 
not what reaſon, calls him Monatholius, Moreri has 
not only omitted his French name which was wrong, 
but has altered his Latin one into that of Menatholius. 
He has made no additions to the ſhort article, which he 
found in Voſſius concerning him. 

[BI He was made Profeſſor Royal in the year 1577. 
I ſhould be apt to believe that he took poſſeſſion of 
that poſt in the year 1574, as he was already Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic ; I fay I ſhould be apt to believe this 
from the following title of the harangue quoted by 
du Verdier-Vau-Privas in the ſupplement to the epi- 
tome of Geſner's Bibliotbeca. Henrici Monantholii 
Rhemi Scholarum Medicine Profeſſiris, Oratio pro Ma- 
thematicis artibus, Parifiis habita, ibidemque excuſa in 
4 apud Dionyſium d Prato 1574. But this other title of 

an oration which I meet with, in page 367, of the ſe- 
cond part of Thuanus's Catalogue, is ſufficient to ſuſ- 
pend one's opinion in this point, Henrici Monanthol:i 
Oratio pro ſao in regiam Cathedram ritu 8 Pari/. 1585. 

[CJ He publiſhed . . . the Latin Tranſlation of At iſto- 

tle's Mechanicks.j When I find on the one hand that 
(1) Bil:eth, pag. the Sieur Konig (1), upon Cardan's teſtimony, takes 
548. notice of a French Gentleman named Monantholius who 


was the author of a book intitled Ludus intro-mathema- 
ticus, and on the other that Henry de Monantheuil 
wrote a book intitled Ludus iatro-mathematicus Mufis 
fatus ad averruncandum tres Academiee perniciofeſſimos 


hofles, weNαν, Ae, Neve (2), I am inclined to (2) Se Linden 
believe that he has made two authors ont of one: and vs renovat. pag. 
that thus that Petrus Monantholius, whom he ſpeaks of 397 


immediately afterwards, as an author who publiſhed a 
Comment upon Ariſtotle's Rhetoric at Paris in the year 
1599, is a new multiplication of the ſame writer, 
and that Konig has miſtaken a Rhetorical piece for a 
treatiſe upon Mechanics. In the mean time I am not 
maſter of a Library well enough furniſhed to enable me 
to determine this point. 

[DI Tuma. . . his for. . . . wrote @ buck 
entitled de Puncto.] Monantheuil the father wrote 
upon the ſame ſubject. The title of his book is in- 
ſerted in Thuanus's Catalogue as follows, Henr. Mo- 
nantholii de Pun#o primo Geometric principio 4 * 
Bat. Commel. 1600. This treatiſe is omitted in the 
Oxford Catalogue; but we find there a panegyric, 
Henrico IV. Galliarum Regi diftus, printed at Faris in 
the year 1594, and an Admonitio ad Fac. Pelttarium 
de angulo contactus, printed at Paris in the year 1581. 


MONARDES (NICHOLAS) a Phyſician of Seville flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Cen- 
(e) See the re- tury, and acquired a great deal of reputation by his practice (a), and the works which he 


mark. 


A He acquired a great deal of reputation . . by 
the works which he publiſhed. ] The book entitled De 
ſecanda wena in pleuritide inter Gracas & Arabes Con- 
cordia was printed in the year 1539 in 4to. His trea- 
tiſe De roſa & patribus ejus ; de ſucci roſarum tem- 
peratura ; de rofis perficis ſeu alexanarinis; de malis, 
citris, aurantiis, & limonis, was printed at Antwerp in 

(1) Nicol. An- the year 1565. in 8vo (1). The Spaniſh book in 
ton. Brblioth. which he explained the virtues of the American drugs, 
"—_— pes. De las drogas de las Indias, was of very great ſervice 
Peg. 142 to mankind ; for it dinted out the remedies for a 
great many diſeaſes. e author gained a great deal 

of honour by it. Let us hear what he ſays upon this. 

Que (prima pars) ſuperioribus annis tam felicibus auſ- 

piciis in publicum prodiit, ut inde hominum vita tot 

morborum periculis abjefta mulliplicia eademgue preſen- 

tanea remedia fibi paraverit, atque ego bonorum judi- 

cio non mediocrem eruditioni: & diligentiæ laudem re 

(2) Nicol. Mo- fortaverim (2). He ſpeaks thus of the firſt part of that 
nardus, Epiſt. work in an Epiſtle Dedicatory to Pope Gregory the 
Dadicat. XIIIch (3). He adds, that his paffion for the good of 
(3) Vreſixed to the public had a much ſtronger influence upon him, 
the Seville evi- than all the applauſes he could expect from writing a 
tion 1574» part, Which he obſerves was of great benefit to 


publiſhed [4]. Some imagine that he died in the year 1588 z but it is more probable 


that 


mankind. Poftea non tam auræ popularis (quamguan 
ea fecundiſſime afflabat) ſuavitate illectus, quam com- 
munis wtilitatis amore commotus allerum tjuſdem @rgu- 
menti Syntagma concinnavi: in guo innumera medica- 
menta, que haftenus intra nature arcana delituer ant, 
magno bumane ſalutis emolumenio in lucem produxi (4) 
It muſt be obſerved that before he publiſhed any thing 
upon this ſubject, he was acquainted by long expe- 
rence with the ſovereign virtues of the American ſim- 
ples. Quum rerum medicinalium ab occidentali uſque 
India, ad nos convectarum utilitates adeo mirabiles ut 
egrotos quamplurimos pane jam deploratos ſanaverint, 
afſidua medendi periclitatione atque longingui temports 
uſu percepiſſim ; eas res . . .. via ac rations iractare 


conſlitui (5). You mult likewiſe take notice that Don (5) Ibis. 


Nicholas Antonio ought not to have told us, that the 
two firſt parts of this work were publiſhed one after 
the other. This was more than he knew he would 


have us believe that they appeared both at the ſame. 


time, and that they were firit printed in the year 1509 
in 8vo. His words are, De las drogas de las In. 


dias (G), duobus tomis, qui primum editi funt ab authore (6) Ni 


anno 1569. He is not more exact in what follows : 
Poſtea adjuntto tertio, unum ex tribus majoris forme 
x \ _**  epolumen 
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(5) Nicol. Ant. that his death happened in the year 1578 (5). I ſhall ſhew in the remark that Don 


es em, Nicolas Antonio has not been exact in his account of the editions of his books. 


Page 122, 


volumen publicavit anno 1580 4. i. e. Afterwards, 

having added a third part, he publiſhed one of the 

three in a larger volume in the year 1580 in 4to.” 

It is certain that the third part was printed along with 

the firſtand ſecond in 4to by Alonzo Efcrivano at Seville 

in the year 1574. L have that edition by me; it is de- 

dicated to Pope Gregory XIII, and it was to do his 

Holineſs a pleaſure that he publiſhed it in that form. 

Quæ meorum fiadioram monumenta quum ejuſcemodi Ge- 

mum habuerint, ut ſan#titati tux fanme placuerint, 

eaque Romam tx ultima Hiſpania deferenda curaweris, 

opera pretium me tibi facturum exiflimavi, fi utram- 

gee hujus operis partem tonjungerem, ac nunc primum 

(;) Nicol. Mo- tua potifſimum cauſſa tertiam adjicerem (7). He ad- 
nardus, Epiſt. ded to the reſt of the contents of this book three dia- 
e. logues: the firſt, De la piedra Bezaar, y de la yer va 
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Eſcuergonera : the ſecond, De la nieve y del bever frio: 

the third, De las grandezas del Hierro, y de ſus vertu- 

des medicinales. The two firſt of theſe dialogues 

had been publiſhed formerly (8); but the third had (3) That de Ja Pi- 
never till now ſeen tle light. Nicholas Antonio did % Bezaar, Oc. 
not know of any other edition of the third than that jo Ange 7 
of the year 1580. All theſe Spaniſh books of Mo- That 3 7 Niewe, 
nardes's have been tranſlated into Latin by Cluſius, &c. at Seville in 
and into Italian by Annibal Brigantus. The ſame the year 1571 in 
Cluſius has likewiſe tranſlated into Latin the three 3d, Nicot- An- 
books of Monardes De warios ſecretos y experiencias Hiſpun nin i 
de Medicina. Thoſe upon the American drugs have page 122+ 

been tranſlated into Engliſh by I know not who, and 

into French by Antoine Colin, ſworn Maſter Apothe- 

cary at Lyons. The Lindenius renovatus does not 


mark the year of any of the Spaniſh editions. 


MONIMA, the wife of Mithridates, touched the heart of that Prince the firſt time 


that he ſaw her. 


(a) Appian. in 
Mitbridaticin, p. 
m. 123 


It was in the city of Stratonice, a little after he had gained great ad- 
vantages over the Roman Generals Oppius, Manius, &c. 
handſome, that he ſeized her, and put her into his Seraglio (4). Others ſay ſhe was born 
at Miletum, and that Mithridates could not gain the laſt favour of her but in the ho- 
nourable way, that is to ſay, by marrying her. 


He thought this young Lady ſo 


He attacked her with ſolicitations ; he 


ſent her at one time fifteen thouſand crowns ; but all this was fruitleſs; he was obliged to 


(5) Plutarch. in 
Lucullo, pag. 


$03, A. her praiſes throughout Greece. 


any ſubſtantial bliſs. 


come to a contract of marriage, and he did not lye with her till after he had ſigned it, 
and beſtowed upon her the diadem and the title of Queen (b) [A], This conduct ſpread 

Her condition had nothing in it but mere luſtre, without 
The poor Monima often regretted her native country, and made 


a tragical end * for Mithridates being vanquiſhed by Lucullus, and fearing left his 


wives ſhould fa 


ſe) Appian. in 
Mithridat, pag. 


him (4). 


[4] Mythridates . . . . . did not lie with her till 
after be bad . . . beſtowed upon her . . . . the tiile a 
Queen.] Tatry; © Wai eg d NEO. % Tic ENA ur dn 
Ts Baoi\iug π 0. aim, x fe milauyiale; xpv- 
os; Dyer TiuyarrO-, a, wit; d he iryivorra 
cu. dn, x MA x. ig aur, Faciuooe e- 
pivory, Erat bujus celebre inter Græcos nomen, quod 
guum cam rex attentaret, I quindecim millia aureorum 
miſiſſet, eatenus fuerit reniſa, dum ſponſalits factis miſſo- 
(1) Plut. in Lu- gue diademate appellawit reginam (1). 
, page 503, [B] Her condition bad nothing . of ſubſtantial 
bli init; foe. . . . regretted her native country, and 
made a tragical end.) I ſhall quote the account which 
Plutarch gives of this, in that paſſage where he tells 
us, that Mithridates flying before Lucullus, ſent Bac- 
cl.ides, one of his Eunuchs, to his filters and wives, 
with orders to put them to death. ** The poor Lady, 
(z) 14em, ibid. 1“ /ays he (2), ſpeaking of our Monima, all the time 
make ule of A- ** before, ever ſince this barbarous Prince had taken 
OE? FO „ her to his bed, had lived in great diſcontent, con- 
*« tinually deploting her unfortunate beauty, which 


(a) Du Verdier 
au Privas, Rib. 


729, in the rank of extraordinary genius's LB 


{A} He publiſhed @ great number of poems.] The 

Catalogue which we find of them in the Brb/iethegue of 
(1) Du Verdier, Du Verdier (1), is as follows: A Philoſophical 
Page 729. * compariſon of the ſun and moon, with the human 
4% ſoul and intellects, according to Hermes Triſme- 
« giſtus, and ſome Platoniſts ; together with ſome 
«« Poetical diſcourſes and ſonnets : the whole ſubjoined 
© to the Latin tranflation, which he made of the 
«« Sepmaine of Guillaume de Saltuſte Sicur de Bartas, 
« with the title of Ber /hias five mundi creatio, printed 
at Paris by Hylaire de Bouc in the year 1579 in 
„ Bvg. Les Nouvelles Oeuvres de Jean Eduard du Mo- 
oy 37 Poete- Philoſophe, contenant  Diſcours, Hymnes, 
% Ode, Amours, Contr amours, Eclogues Elegies, Ana- 
« grammes, & Epigram mes; printed at Paris in 1 Zmo. 


| into the enemy's hand, cauſed them to be put to death. 
the Government of Epheſus to Philopœmon Monima's father (c). 


21 but his paſſion for this charming woman continued to the laſt; for after his death they 
found among his papers the amorous letters which he had wrote to her, and ſhe to 


 interpreſque fg dus 3). 


He had given 
It is not to be doubted 


(d) Plut. in 
Pompeto, pags 
639+ 


« inſtead of a huſband had given her a maſter, and 
*« inſtead of the company of a huſband, and ſuch as 
* a Lady of Honour ought to have, had put her un- 
der a guard of barbarous men, who kept her as a 
«« priſoner far from the delightful country of Greece, 
in a place, where ſhe poſſeſſed nothing but a dream 
and ſhadow of the happineſs which ſhe expected, 
and on the contrary had really loſt thoſe folic plea- 
„ ſures which ſhe had formerly enjoyed in her native 
country. Now when this Bacchilides had arrived 
where they were, and delivered the King's com- 
% mand, that each of them might chuſe that kind of 
«« death which they reckoned the eaſieſt and the leaſt 
painful, ſhe untied the royal fillet from about her 
« head, and binding it about her neck, hung herſelf 
*« up; but the ribband not being ſtrong enough, 
broke at once, then, O curſed and unhappy filler, 
« ſaid ſhe, wilt thou not at laſt do me this melan- 
„ choly piece of ſervice ? With theſe words ſhe threw 
it upon the ground and ſpit upon it, and then pre- 
«« ſented her throat to Bacchilides, to cut it for her.“ 


MONIN (JOHN EDWARD DU) a native of Gy in the county of Burgundy (a), 
dad. Franc, pag. publiſhed a great number of Poems 120 in the reign of Henry III. 


He has been placed 
131 


. He was killed at the age of ſix and bweney d (3) See remarks 


hey 


« by John Parent in the year 1582. UUranelegie, 
© ou le Ciel, contenant autre Pordinaire doctrine de la (2) See his In 
*© Sphere pluſicurs beaux Diſcours ; printed at Paris in — Hu 
*© 12mo by Guillaume Julian in the year 1583. Mi/- * Confer 
«© cellantorum Poeticarum libri. Parifas 8.“ Claude du 2 
Verdier (2), the ſon of the writer from whom 1 (3) MR 5 
have borrowed this paſſage, has cenſured our Monin in 57 2 4, 
ſeveral things ; and F. Leſcalopier, in ſpeaking of the REY 
Latin tranſlation of du Bartas, makes the following ob- (+) Nude, Ape- 
ſervatioh : Moninus . . . nimis incultus Poeta vi ſus eſt, 3 ID 
i. e. „ Moninus ſeems See alſo his Je- 
** to want elegancy in his Poems, and to be inaccu- tagma de Studio 
rate in his tranſlations,” _ . liberali, pag- w. 
IBI He has been Flaced in the rank of extraordinary $7, and his Bie- 


(8) 1 en placed i 8 of Extra hgue de Maſes- 
geniuſe;.) Gabriel ude attempting to prove K. — — 1 
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M ON 


They ſay du Perron was accuſed of having a hand in this murder [C], and that he was 


obliged to obtain letters of pardon upon it. 
anachroniſm in ſpeaking of Monin [D!]. 


that Picus Count of Mirandola was not the only perſon 
who had acquired a prodigious deal of learning in his 
youth, ſays (5) that Paul de la Scala maintained one 
« thouſand five hundred and forty three concluſions, 
„at Bologna, in the year 1553, upon all kinds of 
„ ſubjefts, and that before he was two and twenty.” 
He afterwards inſtances Poſtel, Geſner, Eraſmus, Agrip- 
pa, Maldonatus, and in the laſt place this Edoard de 
„% Monin, who, one may fay, was entirely compounded 
1% of fire and ſpirit, ſince before the 28th year of his 
«« age, at which time he was murdered, he had ac- 
*« quired the Italian, Spaniſh, Latin, Greek, and He. 
« brew Languages, and had learnt Philoſopby, Phyfic, 
(5) Ibid. pag» Mathematics, and Divinity; beſides he wrote Poetry 
303. «« in all theſe languages with ſo much eaſe, that he 
« tranſlated du Bartas's Creation into Latin verſe in 
s leſs than fifty days, and publiſhed before his death, 
% five or ſix reaſonable volumes of his Poems, which 
% were highly praiſed by the fineſt Geniuſes of the laſt 
«« age, Fumee, du Perron, Goulu, Daurat, Morel, 
«« Baif, and du Bartas. 
[C] Du Perron was accuſed of having a hand in this 
murder] This 1 have met with in a book of Giſbert 
Voetius's in a place where he gives an account of 
the progreſs of the Cardinal du Perron's fortune. It 
(6) Sim. Voeti- is as follows: Perronus (6), , cum illo (Pleſſæo Mornzo) 
— . Cauſa comparetur, quis qualifve fuerit, judicent illi qui virum 
8 propins norunt ; Miniſtri refor mati filium fuiſſe conſtat, 
677, 678. f rere *. 
cui nomen Perroni fuit inditum a vico ejuſdem nominis, in 
quo Geneve habitaverat pater, priuſquam in Nor mandiam 
veniret. A patre initio fuiſſe educatum in ſpem Miniſte- 
rii, ſed a D. de Matignon, cui carmina quadam obtule- 
rat inductum fuiſſe ut Lutetiam ſe conferret, ubi fortune 
lautioris poctæ ſpes effet ſub Henrico 11] ibi innotuiſſt, 
& cum aliis nonnullis poſlulutum fuiſſe cadis Eduardi 
du Monin, etiam poctæ, qui verſibus ſuis cum perſtrinxe- 
rat, adeo ut liter as gratiæ, guas vecant, a Rege obti- 
128.9 2 cui a e uit, donec oratione apud eum 
7) See the Jau habita, quia probabat Deum eſſe (7), obtulit ſe die ſe- 
_ Henri III, quenti mr G'S, 7 Regi x” "Kt 
5th of Nov. i , 
2583, and the Quam ob cauſſam juſſus aula excedere, paulatim tamen 
Epiſtle Dedicato- ſe nonnullis infinuavit, maxime Cardinali V. indocinenſi. 
ry of the Confeſſi- Et tandem ſe immiſcuit iis, qui Regem Henricum IV ad 
en de Sanci, religionis mutationem pertraxerunt, unde ei ad Epiſcopa- 
tum primo, deinde ad Cardinalatum patuit wia. 1. e. 
« If you compare Perron with him (Pleſſis du Mor- 
* nai) let thoſe who have had a view of him, judge 
« who and what fort of a man he was. It appears that 
he was the ſon of a Proteſtant Miniſter, and he got 
«© the name of Perron from the village in which his 
fellow lived at Geneva before he came into Nor- 
„% mandy. At firſt his father educated him with a 
«© view to the Miniliry, but D. de Matignon, to 
„hom he had preſented ſome verſes, prevailed with 
„ him to go up to Paris, where under Henry III he 
had a proſpect of puſhing his way in the genteeler 


(0 Supplement 
eu grand Dicti- 


I imagine D'Aubigne has committed an 


« character of a Poet; there he became known, and 
with ſome others was indited for the murder of Ed- 
« ward Monin, a Poet too, who had laſhed him in 
« his verſes ; but he obtained Letters of Grace, as 
they are called, of the King; whom he ſerved in 
quality of reader, till having delivered an oration 
before his Majeſty in proof of the being of a God, 
*© he offered to demonſtrate the contrary the next day, 
if the King pleaſed. Upon this account he was ba- 
** niſhed, but he infinuated himſeif by degrees into 
the good graces of ſome people, eſpecially the Car- 
% dinal of Vendom . . . And at laſt he mixed with 
thoſe who prevailed with Henry IV to change his 
religion, by which means he paved his way to a 
% Biſhopric firſt, and afterwards to the Cardinalſhip.“ 
Obſerve that our author quotes no authority for this, 
for all he was ſuch a lover of quotations. 

DJ imagine D' Aubigne has committed an anachro- 
niſm in ſpeaking of Monin.) He ſays (8) that Monin, 
whom the King uſed to call Le Poete des chevaux legers, SIS 
i. e. the Poet of the light Horſe,” one day put a ma Fergie, chap. 16, 
licious trick upon a Lady who had begged him to write pag. m. 283. 
her an elegy upon the incumbrances occaſioned by the 
coaches in the ſtreet. He excuſed himſelf, and upon tel- 
ling her that he was going to Lyons, without letting her 
know that he was going to wait upon the Duke of Savoy (9) Ibid. page 
(6), ſhe begged him to beſpeak ſome tapeſtry for her with * 
emblems. He acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion, and 
cauſed a piece of tapellry, upon which were repreſented 
four triumphs, each of three parts : the firſt was the 
trimph of impiety, the ſecond of ignorance, the third 
of cowardiſe, the fourth of poveriy (10). The bor- (70) Ibid. pp. 
der of groteſques, adds our author, conſiſted of writing **"* 
in cyphers, aubich mo one underfiood: but Monin 
is proof againſt all fear, bas ſent the explication of it 
and the memoirs at full length to the little Chevalier. 
The Lady, whom D*Aubigne ſneers upon here, was 
no doubt the Sieur de la Varenne's wife : he ſuppoſes, 
that ſhe told Monin that the King had taken from Ma- 
dame a piece of tapeſtry of the value of one hundred 
and fixty thouſand crowns, and given it to the Ducheſs, 
and that it would have been more bandſome in his Ma (t) By Mon- 
jelly, fince the Ducheſs was dead, to have made a pre 1 
ſent of it to Monſieur (11), than to make himſelf beir Ley whe ſpoke 
to the deceaſed. The Ducheſs mentioned here is Ga- to Monin. 
brielle d' Eſti ec, miſtreſs of Henry IV, who died in the 
year 1599. So that according to D'Aubigne's calcu- 
lation, Monin muſt have been yet alive. But how 
ſhall we reconcile this ſuppoſition with the account (13) In remark 
which we have ſeen above (12), that he was killed in the LB] 
reign of Henry III at the age of fix and twenty (13), 
and that his principal works were printed before the (14 lo remark 
year 1584 (14)? La Cloix du Maine (15 aſſures us, (4): 
that he was alive that year. D' Aubignẽ muſt therefore (15 In pag. 221, 
either embroil and confound Chronology, or he muſt Son rad 
mean ſome other Monin than this. Oe 


Y D' Aubiene, 


le In remark 


5 MONNOTE (BERNARD DE LA) was born the 15th of June 1641 (a), and 
enarre Hiftorigue NOT the 16th, as is aſſerted by ſome authors (Y), in Dijon, the capital of Burgundy. From ( py 4. 


Se. d Moreri, his youth he had a ſtrong propenſion to learning; and he cultivated with care the happy %% 


tom. 2, Paris, 


1735, folio. Calents he had received from Nature (c) [A]. 


which has increaſed ever ſince (d). Mr, 


putlices par Mr. 


In 1671 he had an opportunity of ſhewing, 4 Salley, « 


in a conſpicuous manner his genius for Poetry [B]; whereby he gained great reputation, r bel i. 


Perrault ſpoke pleaſantly enough on this % Ibid. 
occaſion. 


(5) By Mr. Sallengre, in the Eloge of Mr. de la Monnoye, prefixed to the Poems of the latter, pag iii, Hague, 1916, 12moz 


and Diftioniare de Meoreri, tom · 5. Paris, 17 32, folio, 


[4] He cultivated with care the happy talents he had 
received from nature.) He uſed to entertain himſelf 
alternately with proſe and verſe ; but though he was 
delighted with the former, yet the latter was more 
powerfully charming to him. Till 1671 he had ex- 

_ erciſed himſelf Suck 


1) Poefies de French poetry; and had never aſpired higher than the 
re de A — writing a madrigal or ſonnet in the latter lan- 
Mir! I Sallengre, Busge (1). 


[1v. Datos, (B) . . - of ſewing . .. . in a conſpicuous manner, 
5716, 12e. * hit genius for poetry. ] 11 8% Cen of the prize 


more in Latin poetry than in 


of poetry, founded by the members of the French aca- 
demy, in imitation of that founded by Balzac for elo- | 
quence (2). The ſubject for the prize in queſtion was 3 (2) Ibid. pag. b. 
on the /upprefſing of Duelling (Le Duel aboli) by Lewis 
XIV. This prize, which wag juſt before founded, 
making the candidates more eager upon that account, 
and inſpiring the greateſt emulation, all the French 
who had a genius for poetry ſtrove for the palm on 
this occaſion ; but Mr. de la Monnoye gained it from 8 
them all (3), and conſequently was the firſt who won (3) Ibid. iv, v. 
the prine ſounded by the French academy. 
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% Pine occaſion [C], In March 1672, he was appointed Corrector in the Chamber of Accompts at 
4. . Dijon, and exerciſed that employment till Auguſt 1696 (e). In 1673 he was a Candi- 
. date for the new prize, the ſubject whereof was, Ihe protection with which his Gallic Ma- 
% wa. pag Jeſt y honoured the French Academy, but his Poem came too late (F). In 1674 he pre- 
vi, vis ſented an Ode to the French King, on his conqueſt of the Franche Comte (g). He won 
(x) Wi. pat: the prize in 1675, the ſubject whereof was, the Glory of Arms and Learning under Lewis 
= He had the, XIV (5). He alſo won that of 1677, whoſe ſubject was, the Education of the Dauphin, 
bes on which occaſion the higheſt compliment was made him by L”abbe Regnier (according, 
J,-wis 121 3 to the Mercure Galant) (i), he ſaying, that it would be proper for the French Academy to 
ply year, in elect him a member the firſt vacancy which ſhould happen; becauſe, as Mr. de la Monnoye 
the Cattle of would thereby be diſqualified from writing any more of thoſe pieces, ſuch as ſhould then be 
2 from candidates would be the more encouraged to write. In 1678 he addreſſed a very fine ſonnet 


Pn, 2 to the French King on his victories (eh ic was ſaid that he diſcontinued to write for the 
reri, tom. 5 Ac 


hed. prizes at the ſollicitation of the Frenc ademy; a circumſtance which, if true, would 
14) bid. page vii, reflect greater honour on him than a thouſand prizes (7). Nevertheleſs he won another 
vi prize in 1683, but without knowing it (m) [DJ. In 1687 he addreſſed a ſonnet to his 


(% For 1677- Gallic Majeſty on the recovery of his health, in the name of the Chamber of Accompts 
% Pate d in Dijon; and in 1688, he preſented an Ode to the Dauphin on the reduction of Philipſ- 
Mr.de 1a Men burg. In 1691 he publiſhed an Idyllium on the taking of Mons by the French King (). 
"9%, fas ee Our author wrote a great many more poetical compoſitions, all in an exquilite taſte, Like- 
(7) Wi. p38-ix> wiſe ſeveral hymns and other pieces, tranſlated from the Latin of Santeuil ; a ſpiritual ſong of 
= St. Thereſa, tranſlated from the Spaniſh ; and Zeſu dulcis memorie, aſcribed to St. Bernard, 
(. fegt z. were all done by our author into French; he alſo gave a verſion of three Latin Odes, one on 


In Moreri's 


oosry. wht 7g Burgundy Wine, another on Champagne, and a third on Cyder. He alſo wrote the 
pre, it aid Latin hymns of St. Benignus and St. Mammets, which are chaunted in the Cathedral at 
that Mr de | 


Monnoy- ine! Langres (o). Mr. de la Monnoye excelled no leſs in Latin Poetry than in the French; 9.9 3 

he yrze for his epigrams and tales in that language being wrote in the fineſt taſte, whether with re- ge. d 
in 3 * . . © £ - a 

ond that the ſob= gard to the purity of the diction, the beauty and delicacy of the turn, or the attic graces eme, pg. xi, 


{2 war, The with wilich they abound (p). Menage beſtowed great encomiums on his Latin Poetry (E]; 
1 0 abs; as allo Bayle [F]; and Du Rondel, Profeſſor at Maeſtricht, applauded them no lets (9). Mid. pays 


by paſſing ſen- Many other larger Latin pieces of Mr. de la Monnoye are extant, as verſions from ſome * 
tence againſthim= 


{fin his own Of the greateſt modern Poets; on which occaſion he never tranſlated literally, but choſe (9) N Let- 
w_ to imitate the ſpirit, rather than the words of thoſe he copied. Below is a ſpecimen of FE 
(n) Ibid. pag: xii» his verſions from Guarini's Paſtor Fido [GJ]. He allo tranſlated ſome pieces from 


Boileau. 


[C] Mr. Perrault ſpoke pleaſantly enough on that occa- poetry.) * The verſes (ſays be) which Mr. de la 
fon.) The night before the beſtowing the prize in que. Monnoye addreſt to Mr. Petit and myſelf are very 
ſtion, Perrault the Academician _—_ repeated, in ** fine. He wrote them upon the hint given him by 
a company, ſome verſes from Le Duel aboli, the author Abbe Nicaiſe, that we ought to ſend him our | 
of which was not then known; applauded that piece “ poems at the ſame time. The verſes are as fol- FEING 
highly, and did not * to own that he had given *“ low (8). (8) Menogians, ly 
his vote for the author of it. As it was well known x Jil 

| 


tom. 2+ pag. 192. 1 
that Boileau and Perrault were not friends; ſays one Quod Menagius ille, Varro noſter; Nuuvelle edit, 1 i 4 
of the company to him; How finely you'll be bit, ſhould * Quod ſecli decus alterum Petitus | bl; 
this piece, as is generally ſuppoſed, be writ by Boileau. * Suorum mibi, quos requiris orbis, Rh 
at it wwrit by the devil, replies Perrault, it de- Certent mittere carminum libellas, I 1 

(4) Ibid. pag. v, ſerwes the prize, and ſhall bave it (4). Non parum wvideor mibi beatus. N 
% [D] He won another prize . . . but without know- « Videnter mihi ſed beatiores, | i I 
in ” The ſubject was; the mighty things which his *© Er Menagius ille, Varro noſter ; Ar 
(J This, by the Maje/ly had done in favour of Religion (5). The fa- « Et ſecli decus alterum Petitus ; 1 1! 
Fu 3 mous Santeuil, many years before, had compoſed a Per quos fic videor mihi beatus. EM 
for * Latin ode, in praiſe of Lewis XIV, Protector of the Ro- 1 | 
viz. the pe/ ſcuti- man-Catholic Religion. This ode was tranſlated into None of Catullus's poems are finer, or have more Yd; * 
® raiſed ogainſ® French by Mr. de la Monnoye, at the ſollicitation of „ of that grace which is formed by beautiful ſimpli- WAY 
te French Pro- a friend of his, Principal of the chambers of Accompts city, according to the following words of Hermo- 16 
—_ in Dijon, but without his intending to have it publiſh- “ genes; Sweetne/s is properly that which reſults from 1 ö if 
s ed. And Santeuil himſelf requeſting him to do this, “ perfe fimplicity.“ pl it 
he replied with a modeſty which was natural to him, [F] - - as alſo Bayle.) The verſes (ſays Bayle (9) (9) Bayle's Let- SW 
that he was afraid f meeting with Patroclus's fate, the to Mr. de la Monnoye), which you was pleaſed to ter CLIV. 1 
quite covered with Achilles's armour. Dave pron tn, favour me with, appear to me vaſtly beautiful. I got 1 je 
this, Mr. de la Monnoye's friends imagined they ſhould them copied for Mr. Grævius, who wrote me the fol- 7 
not diſoblige him, in preſenting his piece, as from a can- 1 anſwer. Primum tibi gratias ago, pro perlepi- #1 
didate for the prize; they not knowing that he had 4 fa 1 


uld, quam cultiſſimis verſibus expolivit eleganti/- . 
abandoned that purſuit for ſome years. They ſuppreſ- ſimi ingenii Vates Divionenſis, ex cujus officind aliæ 110 
ſed ſeveral ſtrophes in the ode ; and reduced it to an feftive fabulæ ad me pervenerunt nonnunquam, ſtudio 
hundred lines, that it might be confoimable to the noftri Nicafii. Plurimum ſane tibi debeo, cum cam me- 
laws of the academy ; but though the piece was pre- cum communicaſii ; nec non Autori tam venuſti carminis, 
ſented, maimed after this manner, nevertheleſs the prize gui hac voluptate, quam ex ejus ledione cepi, nos noluit 
1 was decreed to its author. So great was Mr. de la defraudare. 

| Monnoye's modefty that he would not accept of it; [G] 4 ſpecimen of his verſions from Guarini's Paſtor 


but was ſo generous as to ſend it to the original au- Fido.) I believe the learned reader will not be diſplea- 


(6) Peefies d thor (6), for which he was highly applauded by the fed to read a beautiful imitation of one of the fineſt 
Mr. 4. la Alle. Lad Academy. As this piece had been mutila- ſcenes in Guarini (10). : 
2 Pa x, xi, ted ; Mr. de la Monnoye's friends, in juſtice to him, 


— » 8 
- _ » 
e 
— — gore, 
_ — Tx 


(10) Act. 3. 
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CCC 


cauſed it to be printed uncaſtrated and entire (7). AMARYLLIS GUARINI ANA. 
4 0 kid. pag. . LFI Menage beftewed great encomiums on bis Latin O fs intus ſpefare tibi contingeret illam, 
Mirtile 
/ 4 


618 MON 


Boileau [H]. His Greek Poems are likewiſe looked upon as very . Beſides a 
great number of ſmall pieces, he has given a Greek verſion of the beginning of the 
He alſo has wrote Italian verſes with ſome 


(r) E. d Mr. FEneid, and the 6th Satyr of Boileau (7). 
ray * ſpirit, of which I ſhall give a ſpecimen [ I]. 


pag- xviii· To 


Our author's Poems, though ſo well known 


ſpeak impartial- in many parts of Europe, are not in a very great many hands in England. They form 
Iy, 1 cannot fee. delightful collection, ſuch a one as perhaps the Antients might not bluſh to own, even 
the great uſe of 18 I . . 

tranſlating thoſe in the imperfect ſtate in which we now have them. The nature of this work will not al- 


pieceinto Greek» Ioy me to tranſcribe any of his greater Poems; but I ſhall not ſcruple to copy ſome of 


Mirtile quam toties crudelem Amarillida dicis, 
Credo equidem, * bunc ipfi quem ſæ pe ciere 
Optaſii ſenſum, tibi nunc miſera ipſa cieret. 
Inftlix Amarill: ! inftlix Mirtile ! quid me 
Fidus amans, fidumve meus juvat ignis anantem 
Cur quos jungit amor, fatum disjungis iniquum? 
Dues fatum disjungit, amor, cur perfide jungis ? 
Vas 6 fybvicole tigres, ur ſaque beatas ! 
utts in amore ſequi nil unum præter amorem 
t natura parent. At tu digniſſima fylvis 
Effera lex hominum, ques mortem indicis amori / 
Si placite dulce eft adio fuccumbere culpa, 
Et placitæ tamen uſque adeo pugnare neceſſe eft : 
Prava vel es nature nimis, contraria legi, 
Vel nature contraria, barbara lex ts. 
Sed quid ego bac? Me-ne ut dure ſententia legis 
Terraat ? Ah facilis vitæ comemptus amanii eff. 
Atque utinam ſola hac fontem jactura maneret / 
Sancte pudor, numen rectæ inviolabile menti, 
Accipe quodcumgue hoc flammæ eſt, tota ifta cupido 
Strata tibi, ſacrægue velut ſuppoſta fecurt, 
Ante tuas, inſons ut viddima, concidat aral. 
Tu vero, tu care magis mihi Miriile, vita, 
Jenoſee ; hic tantum weniam precor, atque ubi ſaltem 
Indulgere ntfas, duram permitte wider, 
Jemſece, & _—_ contentus mente potiri, 
Trifte ſupercilium dones, atque aſpera vor ba, 
Ge ff crudeles flat de me ſumere parnas, 
or adeft dolor ipſe tuus, ſæwiſſimus ultor. 
Cum tu 7 meum cor fii, ( nam, Mirtile, certe es, 
Conjurata licet tellus, licet aftra repugnent ) 
Fles queties, quoties ſuſpiras pectore ab imo, 
Auem fletum efſe putas, meus eft, 5 Mirtile, ſanguis, 
Atque meus tua per ſuſpiria ſpiritus exit. 
Parce gqueri, quas tu curas, que vulnera jactas, 
62 Pozfies de Vulnera ſunt hec nofira, he noflire, Mirtile, care (11). 
de la Mon- 
S, [H] He alfo tranſlated ſome pieces from Boileau.] 
a. «« As the verſe of this Poet is more highly finiſhed 
than any in the French language, it is vaſtly diffi- 
cult to preſerve, in the tranflation of ſome of his 
« compoſitions, the elegance, the ftrength, and, at the 
«« ſame time, the eafy, though ſtudied nature and ſim- 
" 12 of the original. Nevertheleſs Mr. de la 
«« Monnoye reſolved to be nobly arduous on this occa- 
„ fion; and knowing that Mediocity is intolerable 
« in poetry; he endeavoured, in tranſlating the be- 
«« ginning of the Lutrin, and the ſecond epiſtle of that 
great Poet, to equal his original; and all judges will 
(12) Ibid. pg. not think 4 of 15 verſions (1 3.8 
xvii, xviii. Theſe [I] A fpectmen . . . of his Italian werſes.] Some 
beautiful Latin perſons have aſked, why nature did not give beards to 
bg agg open Mr. women. To theſe certain wags anſwered, that, be- 
perk N N ſides the uſe this is of, for diſtinguiſting the ſexes ; 
228 and pag, nature acted very wiſely in refuſing them beards ; for 
239 · of his Po- that, as the fair-ſex are eternal talkers, they could 
. _ have been ſhaved without having their chias 


Natura ebbe ragi 

Di non dar alle donne barba al mento, 

Perche ftar non potendo un fol moments 

Senza parlar, quel celſo cicalane, 

Certo ch'el di lui wiſo ſempre flato 
(13) Poafes de Nel rader fofſe tutto fraftagliato (13). 
Mr. de la Mon- 


noye, page 103. 1 ſhall here give a few of his Epigrams. 
all is addrefiea to Iris, N. hd he 2 
to have che jaundice. He aſks the reaſon of ſo great 
a metamorphoſis ; why ſhe, in whoſe cheeks the roſe 
and lily ſweetly bloomed, now appears with ſo yel- 
low a hue. When you view your ſelf (continues he) 


his little pieces, upon the preſumption that they will pleaſe all readers of wit and on 


taſte. I ſhall here give a few of his epigrams [K]; ſome of his epitaphs [L]; 
and 


in the glaſs, take the advice which the Deities give 
you; viz. that when maidens, like corn, turn yellow, 
the time for harveſt is come. 


FEpigre mme 
«« Sur une Fille 42 le J auniſſe, 
Lris, qu'elle mita morphoſe ! 
Mom oil ne vous reconnoit point, 
Que devenu votre embonpoint, 
« Et ce teint de Lis & de Roſe? 
* Viiant dans le miroir un fi grand changement, 
« Profitez au plitit de l awertifſſement 
Que les jufter Dienx vous fourniſſent. 
Voici le ſens de la legen: (20) 
« Ainſi que les this, quand les filles jauniſſent, 76.7 
C le vrai tems de la moiſſon (14). - T4] Ibid. pig. 


2 


Here follows another epigram, made on a famous man- 
midwife, (one Clement) who got an eſtate by his buſi- 
neſs. The learned reader will find this to be of a 
wanton caſt. 


„% Quas bona pars hominum mulicbri condit in antro, 
Ex illi Clemens eruit unus opes (15).” 


The following is on a fimple Parifian (un badaud) 
whom our author ſuppoſes to have fallen into a hole 
as he was waſhing himſelf ; but that ſome perſons who 
ſwam well, ſaving his life, and carrying him on ſhore. 
The fellow, as ſoon as he had recovered his ſpeech, 
cried out: Hang me, if ever I'll go into the water 
again, till I have learnt to ſwim. 


«© Nalvete d'un Badaud. 4 ment 


(15) Ibid. page 
118, 


« Au mois de juin, ſe baignant dans la Seine, 2 
Certain Badaud y — dans un creux. 

Auelgues nageurs ſe donnerent la peine 

De Pentirer ; Centtoit fait ſans eux. 

« Entre leurs bras ports ſur le rivage 

« 1 rappela ſes eſprits doucement, (22) 1 
Juni qu'a la fin aiant repris courge, Me. d 
« Beau fire Dieu, cria- t- il hautement, | * 


Oe me baigner, fi deſormais Tenvie 
Me revenoit, daignez me la changer, 
* Oncque dans Peau nentrerai de ma vie : 
* Pu auparavant je ne ſache nager (16). ( — Ibid. pag- 
The author of Moyen de parwenir (17), ſays, that new 
married men riſe 8 1 a [eſt themſelves, (77) Chap 61 
which Mr. de la Monnoye has turned into the follow- 
ing epigram ; wherein he feigns that a bride chiding her 
huſband for riſing early; and telling him that he 
would hurt himſelf by over toiling ; the Poet anſwers, 
that it was not in the view of toiling that he roſe ſo 
ſoon, but to avoid work. 


Luce wigil prima, fludiorum, ut credis, amore, 
Vir quoties ſurgit, Calliodora, tuus. 

«. Increpilas, toties, parcatque ut viribus, inſtas, 
Neve aperi tanta ſedulitate wacet. 


« Falleris ; in lecto gui te fic mane relinguit, (18) Pages de 
« Non hic querit opus, Calliadura ; fugit (18). Mr. de wo 
noye, page 29" 


[LI Some of his e 1 The ſollowing is on Mr. 
de la Riviere, Biſhop of Langres, who had left an 
hundred crowns for that perſon who ſhould write his 
epitaph. Our author, after obſerving that the deceaſed 
was of an illuſtrious family ; that he poſſeſſed a thou- 
ſand virtues ; never impoſed on any perſon ; always 
conducted himſelf very prudently ; finiſhes thus ; TI 
ſay no more ; having already told too many lies for an 
hundred crowns. f 

4 Ci 


(19) Ibid. page 


$5" 


(20) Ibid. pag. 


7b, 77. 


(21) His monu- 
ment is near that 


of Virgil, 


(22) Poefies de 
Mr. de Ila Mon- 


- noye, pag. 80. 


(23) Ibil, pas, 
OS hag 


and tales [M]. He wrote a few pieces in 


Ci git an tres grand Per fonnage, 

Qui fat dan illuſtre Lignage, 

„ Yui paſſeda mille wertus, 

Qui ne trompa jamais, qui fut toujours fort ſage. 
« Te wen dirai pas d'avantage, 


C' trop mentir pour cent ems (19). 


The — was made on the famous Poet Santeuil, 
our author's friend ; wherein he ſuppoſes that San- 
teuil entering into heaven, was welcomed by the ſaints 
and angels, who began to ſound their harps, and fing 
their fineſt hymns ; when the Almighty bid them ceaſe 
their harmony and hear that of Santeuil, which no- 
thing could exceed. 


«© Sidereas, avi nondum maturus, ad arces 
« Calo Santolides hoſpite dignus, abit. 
„% Olli certatim properant occurrere Divi ; 
„% Preconique ferunt ofcula mille ſus. 
« Aligeri pulſant citharas, & carmina uærunt 
« Vatis in adventu que meliora canant. 
« Parcite celefles nova querere carmina, dixit 
«© Rex ſuperum, decet hic Santoliana cani. 
« Audiat ethereos, qui condidit, audiat Hymns, 
« Hæc aliis nunquam perſonet aula modis (20)." 


This puts me in mind of a whimſical epitaph written 
on a very famous ſinger (a Fatinello) among the Spa- 
niards ; which, as near as 1 can remember, is as fol- 
lows: A qui yaze Juan Cabrera, Mufice del Rey Don 
Phelipe ſegundo, que ſupo tan bien cantar, que quando 
fe fue a los cielos y los angelos quifieron alegrarſe de ſu 
venida, y celebrarla con ſus cancients las mas ſennala- 
das, el padre celeſtial les dixo, callerſe Cabrones y dexen 
cantar el Cantador del Rey nueſtro ſennor. i. e. Here 
« lies John Cabrera, Muſician to Philip II, who ſung 
4 ſo ſweetly, that when he came to heaven, and the 
« angels were going to celebrate his arrival with their 
1 fineſt hymns, the Almighty ſaid to them, Peace, ye 
« babblers, and liſten to the finger of our Lord the 
„% Mag.“ 

Hows follows another epitaph, by Mr. de la Mon- 
noye, on Sannazarius. Our author obſerves, that 
Sannazarius (21), comes nearer to Virgil by the ſubli- 
mity of his verſes, than by the proximity of their 
tombs. 


« Cy git, dont Peſprit fut 7 brau 
% Sannazar, ce Potte habile, 2 
« Dui par ſes Vers divins, approche de Virgile, 
« Plus encore que par fon Tombeau (22).” 


The underwritten epita ph is on 2 young Gentlewoman 
of great merit, who, by the ill conduct of her man- 
midwife, died in childbrd, after being delivered of a 
beautiful boy. Here lies, /ays our Poet, a new 
*« Pſyche, who was ſnatched away in the bloom of 
her years. So engaging were her charms, that they 
always inſpired the beholder with love. Venus, out 
« of revenge, to fee this inchanting mortal preferred 
« to her, ſnatched her from the world in childbirth : 
« but the fair-one triumphing over Venus, brought 
« forth, as ſhe was dying, a boy more beautifal than 
«« Cupid. | 


„Hic jacet, æternum lugeri digna, Lycoris, 
Au vis fatta parent, occidit ante diem. 
« uw Venerem forma, Fhche velut altera, vicit. 

© Cajus ſpeclator quiſquts, amator erat. 

Mortalem praftare Dex non paſſa Dione 

*« Deerevit tantum plectere norte nefas. 

« Nee mora vindifte: Moritur pariendo Lycoris, 
** Pudniquant tota mori non ea viſa fuit. 

«© Fcilicet extinctæ vivit puer ecce ſaperſies, 
„Qui formoſe oculos matris, & ora refert. 

% Mi tibi, vet Cytherea ! Prius tt vicerat illa ; 
„ Nanc putrum vincit pulchrior iſte tuum (23)- 


* 


IM). - and tales.) Some of theſe are of a gay 
eait; but all of them ſeem ro be writ, in a great mea- 
ſure, with that eaſe and nature for which la Fontaine 
is ſo famous. 

Thy following ſuppoſes that a young peaſant ad- 
a Counſellor ; and ſaid, that hearing he was a 
t Clerk; and he, (the peaſant) deſiring to have 


MON 


the manner of Bonefacius, and with no leſs 
ſoftnels 


witty children, he therefore beſought him humbly to 
get his wife with child. The Counſellor anſwered 
imiling ; friend, all my children are mere dunces . . . . 
Sbud ! continues the ruſtic, then ſome other man muſt 
have got them. 


„ Dun Paiſan & d'un Avocat. 

Un jeune ruftre a Þ Awocat Chypin 

Faiſoit un jour cette belle harangue: 
Vai ſu, Monſieur, quoetits un grand Latin, 

* Etqu'a plaider wous aviez bonne langue : 
Or defirant avoir Enfans deſprit, 

* Bien humblement du meilleur de mon Ame 
Prier vous wiens den faire une à ma Femme. 
Le bon Chopin à ce diſcours ſourit. 

Ami, dit-il, onc en ce ne fus maitre, 

Les enfans mien font tous de francs niais. 
En da. Monſieur, ripond I homme Champ#tre, 


The next tale is concerning a barber and a beggar. 
It ſuppoſes that a ſturdy Depgar going to a tonſor's 
ſhop the eve of Corpus Chritti, betought him to take 
off his beard for God's ſake..... Willingly, replied 
the barber: . . . . Here boy, ſays he, whip off this 
man's beard gratis, in honour of the feſtival. ... . .. 
Cries one of his apprentices to another: hack that 
tellow's chin there . . . The patient made ſtrange wry 
faces ; when ſeeing a water-ſpaniel come in, mangled 
in a miſerable manner, for having plundered the 
kitchen . . . . Poor dog, ſays he, I fee by your air, 
that you have been ſhaved for God's ſake. 


«© D'un barbier & d'un gueax, 

Conte. 
« Un gros coguin, veille de Fete Dieu, 
«© Chez un Barbier fut preſenter /a Face, 
Le ſuppliant de lui wouloir par grace 
« Faire le poil pour Pamour du bon Dieu. 
« Fort wolontitrs, dit le batbier honn'e, 
« Vite, Gargon, en faven? e Fete, 
«© Deptchez moi cette barbe gralit, 
„ Huſſi tot dit un de ſes apprent:s. | 
Charcute au Gatux It mehton © Ia jour. 
« Le patient fat ſoit piteuſe nou? ; 
Et comme il wit paroitre en ce moment 
Certain Barbet nawre cruellement, 
Pour vol par lui commis dans la cuiſine. 
«© Ah panvre Chien, que je whis en ce liew, 
“ Sbecria- t- il, je connois a ta mine. 
Nun ta raſe pour Pamour du bon Dieu (25). 


In the ſucceeding tale it is related, that an antiquated 
Baron who had loſt an eye in the wars, had a glals 
one, which his page ufed to take away on a plate every 
night. It happened that the page in queſtion being 
ſick or abfent ; another fellow, an entire novice in the 
affair, was employed to ſupply his place. The old 
Gentleman gave withont any ceremony, his glaſs-eye 
to this new ſervant, and afterwards repeated the Pater- 
„ noſter. . . As the fellow did not move, ſaid the 
maſter: . . Friend, what d'ye wait ; 7 
For other eye, replies he. 

Conte borgne, 
« Un vieux Baron, Sire de Beaumandir, 
« Dewvenu borgne au mtier de la Guerre, 
„Par bienſiance avvit un ol de verre, 
Qu d ſon coucher un Page alloit. le fair 
«© Sar une aſſitte humblement receveir. 
* Or une fois que le Page peut-ttre 
« Malade ttoit, peut-etre Etoit abſent, 
© Un valet neu, mal inſtruit, innocent, 
Fut, en ſon lieu, charge de comparditre.” 
Le bon witillard, ſans faire de faqon, 
** Tout comme au Page, d ce nouveau Gargm 
Lire ſon oeil, puis dit ſa patenôtre. 
* Point cependant le Valet ne hen wa, 
He, dit le maitre, Ami qu'attens tu Id 


* 


64 Tattens, Monſieur, gue Vous me donniex autre (26). (26) Ibid. 


15. 


(25) bid; pag. 


39, $9» 


There are ſome more tales, two or three of which are Me 
of conſiderable length ; and all of them are writ with 


great vivacity and humour. 


Ce weſt pas vous qui les aver donc faits (24)? (44) Ibid, page 
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61) Ege de 
Mr. de la Mon- 


2 pag. Xviii, 


(27) Ibid. pag. 
I93, 194 


MON 


ſoftneſs and delicacy [ NJ. He alſo has given a Latin verſion of Hans Carvel's 
ring [O]. 
| Rule we have conſidered Mr. de la Monnoye merely as a Poet, let us now view 
him under other characters. Poets ſeldom treaſure up much learning, but are generally 
ſo engroſſed by their muſe, that The will ſcarce allow them time for any other purſuit, 
Their thoughts are more taken up in reviſing their own performances, and in compoſing 
new ones, than in enlarging their knowledge. But it was otherwiſe with Mr. de la Mon- 
noye ; he joining, to a perfect {kill in poetry, a very accurate and extenſive knowledge 
of the Languages. No man applied himſelf with greater aſſiduity to the ſtudy of hiſtory 
both ancient and modern; and the fame may be ſaid as to his ſkill in criticiſm, He is 
rfectly well acquainted with all ſcarce books that are any way curious. No perſon is 
ter verſed in the hiſtory of the learned ; and a ſurprizing circumſtance is, the clearneis 
with which he poſſeſſes this various knowledge (56). Our author wrote remarks on the 
Menagiana [P], in the laſt edition of which, in four volumes, 12mo, printed in 1715, 


IS 

[M He wrote . . . with no leſs ſofineſs and delicacy Non ſprevit invocantem, 

than Bonefacius.] « Sic in quiete viſus 
« Unxoris ad tenellz 

« Culex Lycoridem pungens. „ Nofu latus cubantem 

„ Nufper ſub viridi Lycoris umbra, Hymnen ſenem monere : 

«© Senfim, dum legit, occupante ſomno, % Huc, inguit. huc, amice, 

Molli ceſpite fuſa dormiebat. * Tui miſertus adſum ; 

% Preſſ tunc Zephyrus filebat ore, « Hunc annulum capeſſe, 

«« Una totus & bortulus filebat, Aus firmiter retento 

« Tantum proxima garriebat unda « Fidam Chhin habebis. 

« Grato murmure, ſed minus 1 * ix bac Hymen locutus : 

„Cum circumvolitans & huc, illuc * Promptam manum Philetas 

Dum querit violas culex roſaſque * Tetendit, annulogue 

« Os Lycoridis involare cœpit. *« Se ſe ratus potiri, 

«© Et tum, ſe ratus infidere flori, „ Uxoriam bonus vir 

Fallebat fiquidem wenuſtiorum *© Rimam, ſopore pulſo, 

% Certans purpura purpure roſarum, «© Ce reperit tenere (28).” 


« Dulcem ſedulus ebibebat auram. 
% Infixa tamen altiùs beatum 
Dum proboſcide colligit ſaporem, 

« Expergiſcitur ilicet puella 

% Teftata applicita manu dolorem. 
At ſuavi interea fruen; rapina 

% Volucris fugit improba, & jacoſo 
« Applaudit fibi per vireta bombs. 
* Tu ne id ergo ſcelus feres Cupids ? 
Impune ut Culicis minuta cuſpis 

1% Turbarit N= mee quictem, 

« Luam turbare tua faci, tui 

„% Negatum fuit haftenus 2 . 


[DP] Our author wrote remarks on the Menagiana.] 
He enlarged it to double the ſize it was before, and 
corrected it in a numberleſs multitude of places. He 
had employed himſelf in that taſk for many years ; 


Abbe Nicaiſe, as early as the year 1693. If Mr. 
de Monnoye, Jays he, would but correct the Mena- 
«« fgiana, he will make it a valuable work. No man 
% diſcovers with ſo much ſagacity the moſt minute 
errors.“ Such perſons as are defirous of knowing 
the great merit of the Menagiana, may peruſe the ar- 
ticle of Menage. We may boldly aſſert, that no 
It is impoſſible for a proſe tranſlation to convey the book was ever more juſtly reviſed, corrected and en- 
ſoft graces of the original. However, here follows the *©* larged than the Menagiana. Mr. de la Monnoye 
ſubſtance of it. Lycoris reading in a bower, and ** took the pains to reviſe the two preceding volumes 


Not a leaf was moved, by the ſofteſt Zephyr, in the wherever propriety of ſpeech required it; rectified 


| «© whole garden; and nothing was heard but the gen- the miſtakes in chronology, the falſe quotations, 


«« tle murmuring of a neighbouring brook : when a ** the errors in point of fat, in the meaſure of the 
„ gnat, winging his way through the grove, in ** verſes, and in the names of men and places. He 
«« queſt of violets and carnations, flew to Lycoris's * pointed out the books where the paſſages and re- 
« lips, the crimſon of which vied with that of roſes; *© marks are found originally ; illuſtrated ſuch places 
„ imagining all the time that he was perched on a as were obſcure; diſcovered moſt of the proper names, 


* flower. Thus whilſt, doubly bleſſed, he was im- Which till then had been hinted at only by initials. 


« bibing her fragrant breath, he ſucked in the nectar ** The reaſon why he did not fill up ſome was, becauſe 
„with ſo much eagerneſs, that the Nymph broke the ſame reaſons which at firſt forbid the expreſſing 


from her ſlumbers. Immediately the ſweet raviſher them at full length ſtill ſubſiſted. He nevertheleſs is 


took his flight; and expreſſed his joy with hum- *© fo frank as to confeſs, that he was not able to find out 
«« mings as he roved from ſpray to ſpray. . . But, all of them. However, it would not have been a 


"cc Cupid, will thou permit this crime to go unpu- o very difficult taſk for him to decypher them, could 


„ niſhed? Wilt thou ſuffer the minute ſting of a gnat ** he have prevailed with himſelf, in imitation of our 
« to effect more than thy torch, and thy ſhafts? I ** ingenious antiquaries, to venture his conjectures on 
«© mean to diſturb the reſt of the nymph whom I love *© thoſe occaſions. . . but he choſe rather to have re- 
« ſo tenderly.” «« gard to eflentials : I mean to correct the text of the 
[0] A Latin werfion of Hans Carvel ring. A © articles, ſeverally, of the preceding editions 
learned reader of taſte, will not, I preſume, diſ. * With regard to the additions, Mr. de la Monnoye 
pleaſed to ſee it here. | «« intended at firſt only to give ſome ſhort notes, in or- 
«« der to ſhew the juſtneis of his corrections. How- 


% Annulus Philethæ. „ever, he was inſenſibly carried further. By his 
« Nuptam fibi puellam frequent peruſal of that work, he entered into the 
„ Senex Chloen Phileta; «« ſpirit of it. He at firſt deſigned only to reviſe the 
« Timens dolos amantum, % Menagiana, but he afterwards found it wanted to be 
« Servabat inguietus. «« enlarged conſiderably, and he poſſeſſed all the ta- 
* Omnem pavebat auram, | «« lents requiſite for ſuch a taſk . . . ſo that no perſon 
« Crebriſque conjugalem «« was ſo able as himſglf to write a kind of Menagiana, 
« Votis Deum fatigans, «« or rather a Monnoyana, We do not meet, in this 
« Domellici rogabat % work, with thoſe worn-out apothegms, extracted 
« Cuftos foret pudoris. « from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, or Stobzus 3 

3 4 4 | © none 


and Bayle wrote (29) as follows on this ſubject, to (29) Letter CXV 


«« reclining on a verdant turf, fell inſenſibly aſleep. ** of that work throughout. He retouched the ſtyle 
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M O N 


is included ſeveral pieces of Poetry of his compoſing ; and a curious diſſertation on the 
book, whether genuine or ſuppoſititious, de tribys impoſtoribus [.J. This diflertation 
having been attacked by an anonymous writer, he wrote an anſwer, which is printed in 
the ſecond part of Memoires de Literature, publiſhed by Mr. de Sallengre. His diſſer- 
tation on Pomponius Lætus, at leaſt an extract of it, is inſerted in the new edition of 
Baillet's 7ugemens des Savans publiſhed in 1722, in ſeven volumes 4to, which Mr. de la 
Monnoye improved with a great number of remarks and corrections, notwithſtandin 
which it is ſtil] very incomplete. He alſo embelliſhed the Anti-Baillet of Menage 84 4 
a multitude of corrections and notes [R], which are inſerted in the Paris edition of that 
work, printed at Paris in 1730, 4to. His Noels Bourguinions are well known. This is 1 
looked upon as a maſter-· piece; notwithſtanding which it was thought proper to cenſure | 
ſome of the thoughts, expreſſions and propoſitions contained in it. To him we alſo are | 
obliged for the edition of ſeveral old French Poets, printed at Paris by Coutelier ; and | 
the collection of ſelect pieces in proſe and verſe [S] printed in 1714 at Paris, (under the 
name of Holland) in two volumes 12mo, for Emeri and Company. The preface was | 
% Supplement av wrote by our author. He has left ſome manuſcript remarks on James Pelleticr's tales 5). BW 
bn Ge. 4 The hiſtory of Bayle and of his works, printed in 12mo in the year 1716, was not wrote tt 


arg eng 3- by our author, but by Abbe Reveſt. Mr. de la Monnoye, indeed, made many cor- (*) Pacotians, 4 
arls . 
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tom. 2. of the 


Since his death there was printed in the year 1731 in 12 mo at Paris, Colomeſius's 8 FW 
Bibliotheque Choiſie, with remarks by our author and other hands, and at the end his Latin onary. peg bull. 
remarks on the Opyſculg of Colomeſius in 4to, publiſhed by Fabricius; and in 1732 a 8 | 
letter to Mr. Mattaire, in 8vo, at Dreſden, containing remarks On the Annales Typogra- ton of nog | 
phici, and the Lives of the Stephens's (famous Printers) all written in Latin by Mr. Mat- i * 
taire. Mr. de la Monnoye wrote notes on the Bibliothegues Francoiſes of la Croix du which in Mw 
Maine, and Du Verdier Vau Privas, but theſe notes are not yet printed (). This article A is an er: 
of Mr. de la Monnoye would Have been infinitely more accurate and complete, had Abbe borementioned 
Papillon publiſhed his Bibliotheque of the authors of Burgundy, in which he has given a 2 | 
b) Ibid. long article of Mr. de la Monnoye, and a catalogue of his writings (w). He died at ona, it is faid | } 
Paris the 15th of October 1728, in his eighty eighth year (x), Mr. de Sallengre publiſh- OO | 
ed at the Hague a collection of Poems by Mr. de la Monnoye, with his elogium, to and ſeven years 1 


which I owe a great many of the particulars given above. However, our author dif. u four months, 
| claimed 


rections in that work, but they are ſtill in manuſcript. In 1726 our author tranſlated into AAL, 5" 1 | 4 

French three Latin hymns of Mr. Coffin, which were printed together in 4to and 8vo in 3738. The fame x | Fu 
; e15 fou 1 i 

the year 1726. | ann 16 
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« none of thoſe flat and infipid collections, from the 
« ſecond or third hand, I will venture to ſay, that 
«« almoſt every thing there is fingular and new: and 
«« if he now and then preſents us with the compoſi- 
tions of other writers, they are ſo many jewels which 


age and character, affected him in a particular manner. 
This prompted him to write the Ani Baillet, in which 
he ſeems to have in view the attacking his adverſary, 
rather than the defending himſelf ; but at the fame 
time that he cenſured the errors committed by Baillet, 
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He himſelf 


(30) See Eloge 
de Mr. de la 
Mennoye, pag. 
Xx, XXII v. 


(31) Ibid. pag. 
uni, & . 


“ had never been publiſhed before 
«© has alſo inſerted a great number of curious pieces of 
« his own (30).” This work immediately met with 
a favourable reception from all perſons of taſte and 
jadgment, but was inveighed againſt by certain bigots, 
upon pretence, that it contained many particulars repug- 
nant to religion and morality : and as the Government 
was very ſevere at that time, Mr. de la Monnoye was 
afraid to let it a in the world. However, De- 
laulne, his bookleller, ſold a great number of copies 
privately ; but Lewis XIV dying about that time, 
the work was made public (31). 

({2] The bok . . . de tribus impoſtoribus.] The 
anonymous author of the anſwer to Mr. de la Mon- 
noye's diſſertation, aſſured the public that he had not 
only ſeen the little treatiſe de 7ribus impoſtoribus, but 
was poſſeſſed of it. He relates how he had found it, 
and afterwards got poſſeſſion of it. He then gives 
ſome conjectures with regard to the origin of this ma- 
nuſcript, and praceeds to the contents of this treatiſe, 
of which he gives a ſhort extract. The author of 
Memoires de Literature, tranſmitted the diſſerta- 
tion in queſtion to Mr. de la Monnoye, who ſent it 
back with an anſwer, in order for its being inſerted 
in the ſecond part of thoſe Memoires, which' was done 
accordingly. Mr. de la Monnoye intended, at firit, 
to have quite diſregarded an impoſture which carried 
its ftigma along with it; but ſome of his friends per. 
ſuading him to explode it publickly, he complyed with 


(32) Poefies de their requelt (32). 


 & be Mm. 
& jb Wü, with @ multitude correction: and notes.) This is a 


[R] He alſo embelliſhed the Anti-Baillet of Menage, 


critique of the F ugemens des Sawan. of Baillet, who 
had ſpoke, in that work, of Menage in ſuch terms as 
did ngt pleaſe him. The ſeverity with which he bad 
animadverted on the licentiouſneſs of Menage's poems, 
and his declaring. that they were very unſuitable jo his 


Vor. VII. 


he himſelf fell into many; as Mr. de la Monnoye has 
ſhewn in his remarks on that work, which he did 
not think roger to publiſh during Menage's lite, for 
fear of giving him pain. Aſter his death the preſident 
Couſin, that learned man's profeſſed enemy, becauſe of 
a ſevere epigram he wrote on his impotency, earne{t- 
ly intreated Mr. de la Monnoye to tavour the world 
with it; but the latter excuſed himſelf in a jocoſe an- 
ſwer, and earneſtly deſired Mr. Couſin to let Menage 
(that honeft ſoul as he calls him) ſleep in peace; ſie 
whoſe works, both in proſe and verſe, had ſo often 
proved a ſoporific to them. | 


* Laifſons en paix Mr. Menace, 

« Cetoit un trop bon Perſonnape, 
Pour wetre pas de ſes amis. 

«© Souffrez qu'a ſor retour il repoſe, 
Lui dont les Vers & la Proſe, 

* Nous ont fi ſouuent endormis (33). 


(33) Ibid. Dag. 
XXiit. and Father 


Theſe remarks were publiſhed at laſt in the edition of Niceron, Hammes 


the Anti-Baillet, annexed to Baillet's Fugemens des Sa- 
vans, printed in Holland in 1727 (34). Menage was 
near fourſcore when he began the Anti- Baillet (35). 


Iliujires, tom. 1. 
Pag: 323, &c. 
Paris 1729. 


[S] The collection of ſeleet pieces in proſe and wer/e. +! Niceron, 
Mr. de la Monnoye did not put his name to this fe] fs DIP 


cellany, which contains the following pieces. 


». 
Voyage (35) Cie de 


de Bachaumont & la Chapelle: Lettre de Racine à MM. de % In- 
Pauteur des Herefies imagingires & des deux Viſjonnaires : neye, page xxiiis 


Poefies du-Chevalier I Accilli: Avis a Menage fur ſon 
eglogue intitulce Chriftine ; Traduction du commencement 
de Lucrece en vers frangois par Henault : la Satire des 
Satires de. Bour ſault : le Potme de la Madelaine: Le 
Louts d'or : la Relation des campagnes ae Rocroi © de 
Fribeurg : la Comtdie des Viſionnaires. The editor, in 
his preface to this collection gives the hiſtory of 
ſeveral pieces which compoſe it (36). 


> Y 


the (36) Ibid. pag, 
XXV, XXVVI. 
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y | Supplement 
to Moreri's Dic- 
tionary, Paris 
1735 


(z) Dictionaire 
de Moreri, tom. 
5. Paris pag. 

17 32. See alſo, 
Eloge My. dela 


| Monneye, pag. 


XXxIix where it 
is ſaid, that 
our aut ber alſo 
eorcte ſome very 
curious remarks 
on the ancient 
farce intitled, Le 
Patelin. 


(a9) See the Ad- 
ditions to the ar- 
ticle of PE- 
RIERS {BQO- 
NAVEN- 
TURE DES). 


(bb) Eloge de 
Mr. de 2 
ne, pag. xlii. 


(cc) See his 
Fugemens des 
Savans ſur tex 
auteurs qui ont 
traite de la Rbe- 
forrgue, tom. 1. 
Pag. 188. 


{37) Letter CX. 


This animates me, more in proportion, than the 


_ «© amuſements, the pains an author takes in enquiring 


(38) Letter 
CXV. 


M ON 


claimed this edition in the Journal des Savans for December 1716, The author of 

the Supplement to the Paris edition 1735 of Moreri, mentions a fecond edition of theſe 

Poems of Mr. de la Monnoye printed in 1721, which however ſeems to be a miſtake (5), 

He alſo left behind him a collection of Letters, moſtly critica]; ſeveral curious Diſſerta- 

tions; three hundred ſele&t Epigrams from Martial and other Poets antient and modern, 

in French verſe ; ſeveral other works in proſe and verſe, in French, Latin and Greek 

&c. all ready for the preſs (z). There alſo was publiſhed at Paris (under the name of 

Amſterdam) in 1735, three volumes, a new edition of Nouvelles Recreations & joyeux 

devis, commonly aſcribed to Bonaventure des Periers, corrected and enlarged, with notes 

hiſtorical and critical by Mr. de la Monnoye (aa), Learned men are ſeldom very com- 

municative ; and inſtead of aſſiſting, endeavour to ruin one another; but our author was 

of a quite oppoſite character, of which he has given the moſt convincing proofs. He 

favoured Bayle with a great number curious particulars for his Dictionary, and was 

highly applauded by him on that account [7]. Mr. du Chat has alſo many obligati- 

ons to him, for ſeveral particulars he furniſhed that author for his curious edition of 

Rabelais (bb). He alſo is greatly praiſed by Mr. Gibert, Profeſſor of Rhetoric in Maza- 

rine College (cc). He likewiſe contributed to the Hiſtory of Peter Montmaur, publiſhed (% Eg. 4 

by Mr. de Sallengre (dd). Men of learning are generally too fond of conteſts : when crak veg Ms 

once theſe engage in a quarrel, they ſeldom know when to leave off, much leſs to treet 

their adverſaries with temper and moderation. But our author can never be juſtly accuſed 

of imitating them in that particular : he always caretully ſhunning all occaſions for con- 

teſt ; and he was never engaged but in one Jaw-ſuit, The perſon who involved Mr. de 

la Monnoye in it, boaſting to him, that though he had been engaged in a numberleſs 

multitude of ſuits, he yet had never loſt one; the other only replied, that he had never 

gained one (ee). It was juſt that the French Academy ſhould one day admit as one of (% Ibid. pay. 1 

their Members, a perſon on whom they had ſo often beſtowed their lawrels, He doubt- 

leſs might have obtained that honour ſooner, had he ſued for it; but as he did not care to 

do this, he was not elected till 1713, to fill the ſeat vacant by the death of Abbe Reig- 

nier des Marais. On theſe occaſions the voices are generally divided, but they were una- 

nimous in the choice of Mr. de la Monnoye (F). In the Ducatiana lately publiſhed (gg), e pe. 

are ſome particulars relating to our author (who held a correſpondence with Mr. du Chat) * 

and ſome pieces of Poetry not printed in the ſo often mentioned collection publiſhed by (er) In Hollins, 

Mr. de Sallengre. We find by the Ducatiana that he was but in very indifferent cir- {73% * 

cumſtances, occaſioned by the lowering of the money or bank-bills. However, Duke de 

Villeroy was generouſly pleaſed to ſettle an annual penſion of fix hundred livres upon 

Mr. de la Monnoye, for which he expreſſed his gratitude in a copy of verſes addreſſed to 

that Nobleman ; and a fine circumſtance is, that a whole year's income was paid him the 

very day the penſion was ſettled upon him (). He married Claude Henriot, whom he (% Pucariora, 

ſurvived, after living a great number of years with her in the ſtricteſt amity, as appears 

from a copy of verſes written by him U]; as alſo from the epitaph he wrote for himſelf (. f bis Frexch 

and his wife ]. Abbe d'Olivet beſtows the higheſt encomiums on our author (zz). Cicero, & Na- 

The Ducatiana (kk) ſpeaks in very ſevere terms of the miſcellany Poems of Mr. de la P. 

Monnoye publiſhed by Mr. de Sallengre [X]. All our author's Manuſcripts, and his (% Tom. 1. f. 
Library, © 


[TJ] Was highly applauded by Bayle on that account.] 
J am infinitely obliged to you, ſays Bayle (37) to (39) Ducatiana, 
« Abbe Nicaiſe, for communicating to me the excel- FP 
ent, learned, curious and judicious remarks of Mr. What will become of me ? ſays he; alas! thou 12 
«« de la Monnoye, I am heartily glad to be acquainted ** takeſt thy flight, and I remain here. Doubtleſs thy 
«« with him in that character. I before knew him to “ ſoul, far, far diſtant from me, enjoys delightful reſt 
„ be an excellent poet, crowned with laurels and the ** in heaven: whilſt I, reſtleſs upon earth, do no- 
prizes of the Academy; but 1 did not know he was thing but ſigh and weep. Joined by a ſincere and 
ſo paſſionately fond of the Reſearches in which I am tender friendſhip, which ſhould have been inſepara- 
employed; and think myſelf very happy in having *© ble, we formed an agreeable unity ; but now the 
«« the ſame taſte as a man of his merit and reputation. half of myſelf is departed.” 

[II] The epitaph he wrote for himſelf and hit wife.} 
judgment of ſeveral others diſcourages me. I mean It is as follows. 
certain perſons who conſider, as idle and childiſh | 


« Nous formions un tout agreable, 
«© Et ye ne ſerai plus qu une trifte moitit (39). 


Bernardus placita compoſius pace Moneta 
Conditur hic, artes cui placuere bons; 
Cui tribuit crebras Academia Gallica lauros, 
Qui Latias etiam Cecropiaſque tulit. 
Felix ni fluctus incautum egifſet in altos 
Vexare ingenuum fraus meditata caput. 
Heac attrivit opes, fludiorum hec otia rupit. 
 Forſan & hinc mors aſpera eft viſa minus. 
Communem ſenfit conjux diletta dolorem, 
Hic prope diledti que cubat ofa viri. 
Non his ambitio, non ſedit pectore liver, 
At fimplex probitas & fine labe fides. 
Credibile eſt animas adto wirtutis amantes 


Ad quos hac abiit nunc habitare tacos (40). 


into the truth or falſhood of incidents which relate 
to the lives of eminent men.” And in another 
place (38) he tells the ſame correſpondent, ** that he 
* ſhould think himſelf the happieſt man in the world, 
“had he frequent opportunities of conſulting an oracle, 
«« ſo well verſed in the moſt curious parts of literature, 
« and ſo ſaſely to be relied upon as Mr. de la Mon- 
% noye, whom he had long admired.” 

[U] 4 copy of werſes written by bim . . . on his 
wife.) Among other tender lines are the following. 


« Due dewuiendrai je? helas / tu parts & je demeure ; 
*© Ton ame loin de moi, ſans doute, dans les cieux 
« Goute un repos delicieux: 


Moi ſur terre 2 ſaupire, je pleare. 
« Unis par une tendre ncere amilit, 


« Qui devoit Etre inſeparable, 


Klege de 

455 de 4 Ma 
LX] The Ducatiana ſpeaks in wery ſevere terms of the ©?" Pry 
miſcellany poems of Mr. de la Monnoye, publiſhed by Mr. 
de Sallengre.) © This edition, /a be, was po 
I „ WItQou 


«<7 


(4) Bu] 
cademi, 
enc. tor 
I2g, 


(*) Ibi 


| MON 2 623 
(1) Dura, Library, are now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. de St. Port, Counſellor of the Great Council (1/), 
tom. n. ret a8. An ingenious friend (um) who knew Mr. de la Monnoye, informs me, that he has 
(mm) Mr. Grave- but one ſon, an ingenious Gentleman, known chiefly for his Lyric pieces, and that be lives 
2 nn reputably in Paris (un). He likewiſe told me, that Mr. de la Monnoye had always lived (j 1 write this 
jy in little. in a very decent manner, but that having laid out great ſums in purchaſing books (be having  '738- 
a very curious Library) and the Bank-bills falling, he was forced, in order to ſupport his 
family, to propoſe the ſelling of his Library, which Duke de Villeroy hearing, he ſettled a 
penſion upon him to the full value of it, upon condition that he (the Duke) ſhould inherit it 
aſter the death of Mr. de la Monnoye, who accordingly enjoyed the uſe of it, in the ſame man- 
ner as he had always done, ſo long as he lived. My abovementioned friend gave me an 
inſtance of the great facility with which our author wrote verſes, in four lines made by 
him extempore [T]. 


** without Mr. de la Monnoye's privity. Beſides ſe- ** but the latter afterwards preſenting Mr. de la Mon- 

«« yeral pieces falſely aſcribed to him, the greateſt part noye with ſome books, they were reconciled (42).” (42) Ducatiana, 
of thoſe which were written by him, are very much [T] Four lines made by Mr. de la Monnoye, extem- = N 50, 
altered; thrown out of their natural order; in a fore. ] Mr. Gravelot being one day in company with F 

word, vaſtly different from the dreſs in which they him, word was brought that Mr. Michel a young 

«© would have appeared, had the author himſelf in- gentleman very much eſteemed by Mr. de la Mon- 

*< tended to have collected and publiſhed them toge- noye, and who had a fine * ſor poetry, ſon to 

ther. This put him under a neceſſity of exploding a regiſter of the Parliament of Dijon, was dead; upon 

1 this edition publickly ; and of conſenting that it which our author made the four following lines (which 

* ſhould be ſuppreſſed and confiſcated as falſe and have never been printed) off hand. 

% ſpurious . , . declaring that he would not acknow- 


edge any one for genuine, but which ſhould be Faut-il que la Parque enemie, 

« licenſed legally . , . Another reaſon which prompt- Cher Michel, tenleve avant moi, 
ed our author to ſuppreſs this edition, was, Mr. de Et quun jour un autre que. toi 

«« Sallengre's having diſcovered ſome underhand tranſ- Me remplace a Þ Academie 


actions (ſuppoſed to have been carried on) between 

„ Mr. de la Monnoye and his bookſeller with re- Why, (dear Michel,) did the crue! fates ſnatch thee 
(4) 2p de gard to the publication of the Menagiana (41). away before me? and why muſt any perſon but 
Mr. de !a Men- « Our author quarrelled with Mr. de Sallengre, upon ** thee ſucceed me in the Academy? 


& 948 e his publiſhing the edition in queſtion of his Poems ; I 


MONSERRAT (MONTANNES MICHEL) lived in the ſeventeenth Century. 

He was a native of Spain; he abandoned the Church of Rome to join the Proteſtant 

le) Printed a: communion, and wrote ſome ſmall Treatiſes of Controverſy. I have ſeen one of them (a) 
yer 1633. It Which was intitled, Aviſo 2 los Abuſos de la Igleſia Romana. In this book he makes it 
wa approved of appear that he was well ſeen in Scripture, for he quotes it every moment. He concludes 


nA Fang of his work by exhorting his countrymen to change their Religion, and deſcribing the diſor- () At the Hague 
_ ders which the vows of celibacy occaſioned in Spain [ 4]. He obſerves, among other ben af . 


when they declare that they burn (5). All this is ſummed up with a great many paſſages — N 


of Scripture in praiſe of matrimony. He had publiſhed another treatiſe in the year 28 in An- 4 
1631 (c). | l | 1 
(b) Y a las encerradas Monias, ſus Confeſſores les conſedenque tengan ſu viril de barro para ſus concupicentias por que dizen que ſe 0 14 
queman, y aſh las remedian con eſte grand pecado. Awiſes ſobre los Abuſor de la Ig/efia Romana, pag. 126. | 


things, that the Confeſſors allow the Nuns to uſe a very criminal remedy for incontinence, {me Arnold. tt 


A] He deſcribed the diſorders, which the vows of tranſe con ellos, por que dan golpes dezatinados for cauſa (1) Monſerrate 4; 
celibacy occaſioned in Spain.] He aſſures us that the del gran ardor libidinoſo, y tambien por no ſer preſos y 1 Page Jo 
ſecular and regular Clergy come out very well armed, conocidos. Y muchos Canonigos, por mas mideftia, ſe ic — 4 Im 4 
and that they deal ſuch heavy blows when they are wan d los partides, deſpues de los maytines d purgarſe n 


even in the er- 


attacked, that the Officrrs of Jultice are afraid of con las rameras, para poder dormir. Los demas de la rors which may 
them. Quanto al woto, bien ſabeys lo que los religiozos Clerefia tienen ſus deſguaceros y concubinas y muchos hijas i9ibly have 

y clerigos hazen, que ſalen de ſus caſas con eſpada y dellas (1). — vegg the im- 
(Tx. | que la miſma juſticia y corxetes temen de encon- 
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MONSTRELET (ENGUERRAND DE) the author of a Chronological Hiſtory 
of France, which has gone through ſeveral editions [A], and extends from the year 1400 
to the year 1467, lived in the fifteenth Century. He was come of an ancient and noble fa- 3K 
(4) Bullart, A- mily (a), and was Governor of the City of Cambray. As that City continued neuter be- v8; þ 
ae os tween the French, Engliſh and Burgundians, he enjoyed all the repoſe a Hiſtorian could 
he deſire, together with the beſt opportunities of hearing the relations of all parties. Some 
ſay that he wrote /o much the more faithfully that he was in a place where nothing obliged 
(b) big. bim to court the friendſhip of one party, or fear the hatred of the other (b) but one may 1 
with more juſtice ſay, that he has ſnewed himſelf rather too partial in favour of the 1 
O bl | 
i ; i has gone through ſeve- the ve inning of his hiſtory had treſpaſſed againſt | 
* Tk ned Clirba of this — Fob I rules ich, — Dar 1 hiſtorians, 2 ſor 
(') LaCroix du know of is that which was printed in the year 1512 at the reſt, of all the editions of this author, thoſe which 
wit, pag. 75. Paris (1). They publiſhed another at the ſame place have been reviſed by Denys Sauvage are the worſt, 
(2) Du Verdier, in the year 1572 This latter edition was reviſed and becauſe of the liberty which he has taken in altering 
Biblich, Franc, augmented by ihe copy in the King's Library (2). Du ſeveral words and phraſes, which he has not always 
n. Cheſne makes mention of a Paris edition of the year ſo much as given us the true meaning of. To theſe 
. Cheſne, 1603 (3). Add to this the Louvre edition. ; altered editions are ſubjoined ſome additions with 
Hi, ; x des $. (% Monſtrelet paſſes for an Hiſtorian of little the title of a Continuation of Monſtrelet. RE 
rance, judgment, and Rabelais in chap. 24th, of his 3d Carr. | 
„ has cenſured him as a mere trifler, who from ; 
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(e) Ibid. 


(% 1bid, 


(4) Spondan. ad 
ann. 1415, num. 


$2+ pag. m. 753. 
(5) Idem, ad 


ann. 1467, num. 
2. 


*(6) La Popeli- 


niete, Hifturre des 
Hiſtuires, liv. 8. 
Page» 435 


(a) So he wrote 


his name · 


(% Wood, Atben. 
Oxon. vol. 1. col. 
732. 2d edits 


(c) From the 
Regiſter of the 
College. 


(4) Wood, 26. 
ſupra. 
(e) Le Neve, 


Faſti Eccleſ. An- 
glicanæ. 


Newcourt, 
Repertorium, vol. 


2+ page $47» 


(2) Wood, 46 
fupra. 


(6) Willis's Sur- 
wey of the Catbe- 
dralsof York, 
Durham, Ec. 


pag» 530+ 

(i) idem, ibid. 
Pag» 552 

{k) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


MON 


of Burgundy [BJ. He kept up a correſpondence with the Heralds, the Agents, and 
others who were conſiderable upon account of their offices, and he hunted after new advices in 
the talk of the public (c). He has enriched bis Hiſtory with the edidts, the letters of Kings 


and Princes, their. remarkable ſayings, the articles of peace and truces, the capitulations of 


cities, challenges, ſummons, &c, (d,. 
he died. 


[LB] He has fhewed himſelf rather too partial in fa- 
wour of the Houſe of Burgundy.) Mr. de Sponde calls 
him Burgundi Fautorem (4), although in another 

lace (5) he acknowledges bim to be a ſincete writer, 
and ſays that he is pretty exact in Chronology. Du 
Popeliniere would make us ſuſpet him for an inju- 
dicious writer; for he ſpeaks of him in the following 
terms. ** Enguerrand du Monſtrelet in collecting the 
«« moſt — events which have happened in 
«« France after the days of Froiſſard, has neither more 
grace in his expreſſion nor more judgment, but he 
e is ſomewhat more faithful and leſs paſſionate (6).” 
As he had juſt been accuſing Froifſacd of an ex- 
treme partiality for the Engliſh againſt the French, 


[ neither know the year when he was born nor when 


he would not have us to underſtand that Monſtrelet 
was very much difinteteſted. An Hiſtorian, wha is 
ſomewhat leſs paſſionate than anather who is greatly ſo. 
is not for that reaſon a very faithful one. He adds, that 
Monſtrelet has continued his hiſtory down to Lewis the 
12th, and he places him under the year 1500. I 
believe he is miſtaken with regard to this laſt date, 
and I am certain that Monſtrele;'s Chronicle does not 
deſcend further than the fifth or ſixth year of the reign 
of Lewis XIV. for it concludes with the funerals of 
Philip the good Duke of * La Popeliniere 
made ule of an edition in which the bookſellers had 
added the ſupplements down to Lewis XII. This 
was the cauſe of his miſtake. 


W MONTAGUE or MOUNTAGU (a) (RICHARD), a learned Engliſh Biſhop 


in the ſeventeenth Century, was ſon of Mr. 


aurence Mountague, Miniſter of Dorney in 


Buckinghamſhire, and grandſon of Mr. Robert Mountague of Boudney in the pariſh of 


Burnham in that county (6). 


He was educated in Grammar-learning at Eton-ſchool, 


from whence he was elected into King's College in the Univerſity of Cambridge in 1594, 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1598, and that of Maſter in 1602, and 


became Fellow of that College (c). 


the 14th 1613 


He afterwards was collated to the Rectory of Wot- 
ton-Courtney in Somerſetſhire (4) ; and was inſtalled Prebendary of Wells (e). 
he publiſhed at Eton in 4to Gregory Nazianzen's two Invectives againſt Julian. 
he became Rector of Stamford-Rivers in Eſſex (F). 


In 1610 
May 


He was afterwards 


appointed Chaplain to King JamesI (g). December the gth 1616 he was inſtalled Dean 
of Hereford (5); and the year following exchanged that Deanery with Silvanus Griffith 
for the Archdeaconry of Hereford, into which he was admitted September the 1 5th 1617 
(i). With his Fellowſhip of Eton College he held a Canonry of Windſor by a diſpenſa- 
tion; and for eight years ſucceſſively read the Theological Lecture in the Chapel at 


Windlor. 
took the degeee of Doctor of Divinity. 


He was afterwards Rector of Petworth in Suſſex (&). July the 5th 1620 he 
In 1621 he publiſhed at London in 4to his 


Diatribe upon the firſt part of the late Hiſtory of Tithes written by Mr. Selden [4]. Mr. | 
Wood tells us (/), that King James I was exceedingly pleated with this performance; (7; Col. 733, 


44 


c many to be corrupted and depraved with various figments by certain writers of the 


* Roman Catholic Party, eſpecially by Baronius 3 which he accordingly did with grea 
In 1622 he publiſhed at London his AnaleFa Eccleſiaſtica 
In 1624 he was brought into great trouble on the following oc- 
Some Roman Catholic Prieſts and Jeſuits were executing their miſſion at 


4 induſtry and judgment.” 
rum Exercitationum. 
caſion (n) 


Stamford-Rivers: Dr. Montague, who was then Rector of that pariſh, in order to ſe- 


cure his charge againſt their attempts, left ſome propoſitions at a neighbour's houſe, w 


[4] 1n 1621 he publiſhed at London in 410, his Di- 
atribæ upon the firſt part of the late Hiſtory of tithes.] 
This book is dedicated to the King. In the introduc- 
tion addreſſed to Mr. Selden he ſuggeſts, that this great 


man had been obliged to the obſervations of others in 


(1) Pig. 23, 24. 


his hiſtory of tithes. I can tell you, /ays be (1), 
«+ you are vehemently ſuſpected to ſteal other men's 
children, and ſend them into the world for your 
*« own. Is all your own, which your Hiftory repre- 
*« ſenteth ? I can ſay no; it is as your Syntagma, 
duni oonana wiv; and you know what that is. 
* If you will ſay it was not ſtoln, but borrowed ; I 
will ſay ſo too, and confeſs it lawful, fo long as you 

profeſs per ques profeceris ; in what place you had it, 
and of whom. But to drive away without leave 
other men's cattle out of their grounds ; for a man 
to employ them, or ſell them in markets as his own; 
to alter or embezzle the marks of them, as Siſy- 
„ phus and Autolycus uſed of old, to draw them back. 
« ward into dens and caves, with Cacus, by the 
** tails; and lait of all, which is worſt of all, to deny 
them, upon enquiry and demand; this is not thrift, 


but theft; this is, as I take it, flat Felony ; is it 


* not in law ? Yet well fare a little ingenuity at 
*« laſt ; you profeſs yourſelf beholding unto Maſter 
« Allen of Glouceſter Hall. You owe very much, 
« and you acknowledge it, unto that worthy gentle- 


the 


man, Sir Robert Cotton; you could not but profeſs 
* this, becauſe it was apparent, that you owed much 
* unto his excellent library, that Magazin of antiqui- 
„ ty. And do you not owe much allo to his pains, 
« as well as to his books? 1 do but aſk you the que- 
« ſtion. Who did mark out with black lead in his 
„ manuſcripts all places concerning tithes with one 
mark, as other paſſages with another? You ſhould 
„have done well to have let us know, from your 
«« ſelf, unto whoſe notes and collections you owe not 
«« only the teſtimonies of Origen, Cyprian, Ambrole, 
*« Auguſtin, and others, but alſo much of your Phi- 
«« lological obſervations and profane learning, as thoſe 
ce texts out of Plutarch in Lucullo, and in Camillo; 
«© of Diadorus Siculus in , and Herodotus in Clio; of 
« NXenophon, Pliny, and perchance ſome beſide. Theſe 
«« were quoted unto your hand, and you directed unto 
„„ them, if by none elſe, but the Reverend now Lord 
« (Biſhop of Chicheſter in bis book of Jiches. Beſide. 
« in this point you are to be taxed deeply, for dealing 
„ ungently and unthankfully with your much admi- 
« W almaſt deified Joſeph Scaliger. Vour whole 
«« diſcourſe of Feavihh Tithing, according to tradition 
„ of their Rabbins, is transfuled out of his Diatri- 
Ge 2 even the very inſtances and examples are the 
« fame.” | 


and upon this ground looked upon him as the fitteſt perſon, and therefore commanded ) putters 
him to view and purge the Church-Hiſtory, which was then taken and judged by 


Church Hiſtory, 
B. 11 Hey lin's 
Life of Archbi- 


t ſhop Laud, lib, 2. 


pag. 119, & ſegqe 
Ruſhworth's 

Colle tons, vol. 1. 
and Collier's Ec- 


clefaftical Hifto« 


q. Part 2. B. 8. 
pag. 729, 730. 


here and B. 0. pag. 
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the Roman Catholics uſed to meet. To this paper a ſhort declaration was ſubjoined, that 
if any of thoſe miſſionaries could fatisfy him in the queries which he put, he would imme- 
diately be their proſelyte. Inſtead of returning an anſwer to theſe queftions, a ſhort 
amphlet was at laſt left for him, intitled, A new Gag for the old Goſpel, Upon this Mr. 
forage publiſhed an Anſwer to the late Gagger of the Proteſtants, printed at London 


1624 in 4to [B], which gave great offence to the Calviniſts. Upon this our author wrote 
his book, intitled, Appello Cæſarem [ CJ. In the firſt Parliament of King Charles, which 


[B] Pabliſbed an Anſwer to the late Gagger of the 
Proteſtants . . . . <vbich gave great offence to the Cal. 
winiſts.) Mr. Ward and Mr. Yates, two of the Lec- 
tuters or Preachers at Ipſwich, collected out of Mr. 
Montague's book ſome points, which they conceived 
to ſavour of Popery and Arminianiſm, in order that 
they might be preſented to the next Parliament, Mr. 
Mountague having procured a copy of the informa- 
tion againſt him applied to the King for protection, 
who gave him leave to appeal to himſelf, and to 
make his defence in print. 

[C] Upon this our author wrote his book, entitled, 
Appello Cæſarem.] King James I. expreſsly ordered 
Dr. White, Dean of Carliſle, to read it over, and 
give his ſenſe of it. Accordingly the book was pub- 
iſhed at London 1625 in 4to, with this title: 
Appello Czfarem. A juft appeale from two unjuſt in- 
formers. By Richard Mountagu : and with the fol- 
lowing approbation by Dr. White; © I Francis Waite, 
«© Dottor of Divinity, and Dean of Carlile, by the 
«« ſpecial direction and commandement of his moſt ex- 
** cellent Majeſtie, have diligently peruſed and read 
over this book, intituled, Appello Cæſarem: A ju/? 
„ appeals from two unjuſt informers : by Richard 
«« Mountagu; and finding nothing therein, but what 
is agreeable to the publick faith, doctrine, and dif- 
«« cipline eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, I 
«© doe approve it as fit to be printed. Dat. 15th 
Febr. 1624.” King James I. dying before this 
book was printed off, it was addreſſed to King Charles, 
and in the dedication Mr. Montague writes as fol- 
lows : By a Miſſive, from a Papiſt, I am ſure, and 
% I ſuppoſe from a Prieſt, I was not long ſince forced 
«© upon the controverſies of theſe times between the 
«© Proteſtant and Romiſh Con feſſioniſts. And becauſe 
it hath been ever truly counted a readier way for 
„ the advancement of Piety, rather to leſſen and a- 
„„ bate, than to multiply the number of many need- 
« leſs contentions in the Church; therefore when I 
« firſt undertook to anſwer that very worthleſs au- 
** thor, the Gagger of all 4 eng mouths for ever, I 

did it with a firmed purpoſe to leave all private 0- 
% pinions and particular poſitions and oppoſitions 
«© whatſoever, unto their own authors and abbettors, 
either to ſtand or fall of themſelves ; and not to 
« ſuffer the Church cf England to be charged with 
the maintenance of any doctrine, which was none 
* of her own, publicly and univerſally reſolved on. 
«© For we are at a great diſadvantage with our adver- 
faries, to have thoſe tenents put and preſſed ever- 
more upon us for the general doctrine eſtabliſhed in 
* our Church, which are but cither the problematical 
opinions of private Doctors, to be held or not held ei- 
« ther way; or elſe the fancies, many of them, of factious 
© men, difclaimed and cenſured by the Church, not to be 
held any way. Such diſadvantages hath this Church 
* too long endured ; and out of a juſt indignation a- 
* * this Gagger and his fellows, I could not but 
„ ſo much the more labour to vindicate her freedom 
« ex profeſſo; and to aſſert her (as far as I was able) 
„ unto her own proper, true and ancient tenents, 
„ ſuch as be without any doubt or queſtion legitimate 
„ and genuine, ſuch as ſhe will both acknowledge and 
« maintain for his own. My direct dealing herein, 
« moſt dread Sovereign, ſo reaſonable, ſo neceſſary, 
„as 1 ſuppoſed, hath very much and highly diſcon- 
*© tented ſome private Divines, who deſire to have 
thoſe opinions, which are controverted among our- 
« ſelves, to be taken and defended for the common 
and public doctrine of the Church ; but more eſpe- 
„ cially hath it incenſed theſe Clafical Puritans, who 
«« were wont to paſs all their ſtrange determinations, 
*« Sabbatarian Paradoxes, and Apocalyptical Freniies, 


« under the name and covert of te true Profeſſors of 


Vor, VII, 


met 
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« Proteſiant doctrine; ſuppoſing, as it ſhould ſeem, 
e 


that in this caſe we were all liable to the ſtatute, that 
* is, bound to keep and foſter their conceits as our 
* own doctrines, becauſe they have been caſt upon 
„us and upon our Church, like baſtards upon the 
« Pariſh, where they were born, or b ci the 
% town, where they laſt dwelt, or were ſuffered to 
« paſs without due correction. Such Irchins it was 
«« neceſſary to diſband, and ſend them away to ſhift 
* for themſelves, that our mother the Church might 
„no more be troubled with them. And yet for 
this cauſe have ſome Informers articled againſt me, 
* and traduced me to the world for a Papiſt and an 
« Arminian ; though the world and themſelves know, 
«« I flatly defied and oppoſed the one; and God in 
Heaven knoweth, that I never ſo much as yet read 
one word in the other.“ In the ſeventh chapter of 
the firſt part he ſhews, that the Lutherans are averſe 
from the doctrine of the Calviniſts with regard to Pre- 
deſtination ; that the Church of England is moderate 
in this point ; that man is the author of his own de- 
ſtruction, and not God; that the Synod of Dort is of 
no obligation to us; and that the Articles of Lambeth 
were forbidden by authority. In the ninth chapter he 
obſerves, that queſtions of obſcurity and ſpeculation are 
not fit for pulpits and popular ears. In the tenth 
chapter he aſſerts that the Council of Trent is not 
wholly to be condemned; that man's will is not 
merely paſſive, but active and free in the proper acts 
thereof. In the firſt chapter of the ſecond part he ob- 
ſerves, that the Church of Rome is not a ſound, yet a 
true Church. In the ſecond chapter he affirms, that 
particular Churches have erred and may err ; but the 
Catholic Church hath not erred, nor can err. In the 
fourth chapter he obſerves, that ihe Church is inviſible 
in her more noble parts, the Saints, both regnant in bea- 
ven, and militant in earth . .. . I do 4 believe, 
and profeſs, ſays he, a viſibility of the Church on earth, 
neceſſarily, toto ſui, n not totà fe, in ſome part or 
other at all times ; though in all parts of the world, or 
iſelf intire, at no one time, In the fifth chapter he 
remarks, that the Pope and Prelacy of Rome are 
Antichriſtian ; but that the Pope is Magnus ille Anti- 
chriſtus, is neither determined by the public doctrine 
of the Church, nor proved by any good argument of 
private men; but that the marks of the great Antichriſt 
fit the Turkiſh tyranny every way as well as the Pa- 
pacy. In the ſixth and ſeveral of the following chap- 
ters he treats of Fu/tification, and obſerves, that God 
juſtifieth originally, and faith inſtrumentally. In the 
fifteenth chapter he treats of Evangelical Counſels, upon 
which points he ſays (2) : ** I do believe there are, 
„ and ever were Evangelical Counſels; ſuch as St. 
«© Paul mentioneth in his Confilium autem de; ſuch as 
* our Saviour pointed at and directed unto in his 
« Dui poteſt capere capiat ; ſuch as a man may do or 
« not do, without guilt of fin, or breach of law ; 
* but nothing leſs than ſuch as the Papiſts fabrick up 
« unto themſelves in their Works of Supererogation. 
% It is an error in Divinity, not to put a difference 
« between ſuch works, and works done upon counſel 
« and advice. If any man not knowing, or not con- 
« ſidering the ſtate of the queſtion, hath otherwiſe 
„ written, or preached, or taught, what is that to 
« me, or the doctrine of the Church of England ? 
* His ignorance, or fancy, or miſunderſtanding, or 
«* miſapplying, is not the doctrine of antiquity, which 
«« with univerſal conſent held Evangelical counſels ; 
„ nor of our Church, in which our Gamaliel hath 
* told us, Quis neſcit fieri & nobis multa liberè, & gquee 
% Deo non ſunt imperata woueri & reddi ? Theſe 
«« Promoters knew it not. Biſhop Morton in his 
** Appeale ſaith (if he do not ſay true, inform againit 
« him for it) that «ue allow the diſiindion of owe 
« 2 
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(2) Pag. 214g 


215. 


Ad Apel. Tarti, 
page 196. 
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(3) Pag. 317» 


MON 


met at Weſtminſter June the 18th 1625, he was ordered to appear before the Houſe of 
Commons, and being brought to the Bar July the 17th, the Speaker told him, that it 
was the pleaſure of the Houle, that the cenſure of his book ſhould be poſtponed for ſome 
time; but that in the interim he ſhould be committed to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 
Arms. He was afterwards obliged to give the ſecurity of two thouſand pounds for his 
appearance. The King was diſpleaſed with the Parliament's proceedings againſt our au- 
thor ; and Biſhop Laud applied to the Duke of Buckingham in his favour; and Mr, 


« and counſels, L. V. Cap. 4. Se. 13. For his 
« ſake excuſe me from Popery, who write no more than 
„% he did before me; what in God's indulgence is a 
« matter of counſel, in regard of firif juſtice, may 
« come under precept. Cap. 4. Se. 5.” In the 
eighteenth chapter he treats of Limbus Patrum, he ob- 
ſerves, that the ſouls of the bleſſed fathers, before 
Chriſt's aſſenſion, were in heavenly Palaces, but not 
in the third and higheſt heavens, nor in that fulneſs 
of joy, which they have now, and more of which they 
ſhall have hereafter. In the nineteenth and ſome of the 
following chapters he diſcourſes of images, and re- 
marks, that the hiſtorical uſe of them maketh nothing 
for the adoration of them ; that no religious honour 
nor worſhip is to be given to them; that they may at- 
ſect the minds of religious men by repreſenting unto 
them the actions of Chriſt and his Saints, in which re- 

rd all reverence ſimply cannot be abſtrafted from 
them ; that the Church of England condemns not the 
hiſtorical uſe of images. 'That the book of Homilies 
contains a general odly Doctrine, yet is not in every 
point the public, dogmatical, reſolved doctrine of the 
Church. That the Homily, which ſeems to condemn 
all making of images, is to be underſtood with a re- 
ſtriction of making them to an unlawful end; and 
that many paſſages therein were fitted to the preſent 
times, and to the condition of the people, that then 
were. In the twenty fourth and ſome of the follow- 
ng chapters he treats of the Sign of the Croſs, and 
aſlerts, that to ſign with the ſign of the croſs out of 
Baptiſm, or upon the breaſt, &c. is no more ſuperſti- 


tion, than to ſign in baptiſm, or upon the forehead. 


'That the reaſons, which moved the ancient Chriſtians, 
might move us to uſe often ſigning, ſince as they lived 
among Pagans, ſo do we among Puritans, both deriders 
of the ſign of the croſs. That Popery is not the ſign- 
ing with, but the adoring of the croſs. That ſtrange 
effects have been wraught by God of old adbibito 
figno Crucis, and may ſtill by virtue of Chriſt's death 
and paſſion, which that ſign repreſents. In thetwenty 
ninth and ſome of the following chapters he diſcourſeth 
of the Sacrament of the Altar, and tells us, that a 
ſacrifice repreſentative and ſpiritual is acknowledged by 
all; that a real preſence is maintained by the Church 
of England ; and that the difference between that 
Church and the Popiſh writers is only about the man- 
ner of Chriſt's preſence in the Sacrament ; and that 


«conſecration of the elements cauſeth a change, yet in- 


fers no Popiſh Tranſubſtantiation. In the thirty ſe- 
cond chapter he aſſerts, that Confeſſion is no new Po- 
Piſh cuſtom ; but that the ancient and pious manner 
of confeſſion, for the help and furtherance of men's 
true repentance, and for the continuing of them in 
amendment of life, is, may be, and ought to be ur- 
ged. In the thirty third chapter he obſerves, that 
Ordination is acknowledged to be a Sacrament by 
Calvin; that it is a Sacrament /azo ſenſu; and that 
when the Church of England in her Catechiſm declares 


there are /wo Sacraments only, ſhe does not exclude 


others from that name and deſignation, though from the 
prerogative and degree. In the thirty fifth and thirty 
ſixth chapter he affirms, that Prieſts have power to 
forgive ſins, not originally, but miniſterially ; that the 
doctrine of the Ordination and Communion-book of 
the Church of England is for private and public abſo- 
lution ; and that Prieſts only and none other have 
commiſſion from Chriſt to forgive Sins. We pro- 
feis and believe, ſays he (3), that none can forgive 
*« fins but God, by expiating, wiping out, blotting 
away, and purging ; that no man can forgive them 
«*« abſolutely, authoritatively, by primer — original 
power; that Prieſts have delegated power from God to 
«© reconcileunto him, by preparing of them by the Word 
«© and Sacraments to repentance, to be capable of forgive- 
«« neſs ; firlt, to chaſe and prepare the wax to receive the 
«« ſeal ; then as officers to ſet to that ſeal to pronounce 


— 


Montague 


* them abſolved in the name of Chriſt, and actually to 
* abſolve them, ſo far as miniſterial power can extend, 
« gui non ponunt obicem by unbelief and irrepentance.” 
This book was attacked by ſeveral writers, viz. I. Dr, 
Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter. II. Mr. Henry 
Burton in his Plea to an Appeale, printed at London 
1626 in 4to. III. Mr. Francis Rous, afterwards Pro- 
voſt of Eaton College, in his Teftis Yeritatis, printed 
at London 1626 in 4to. IV. Mr. John Yates, B. D. 
formerly Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
afterwards Miniſter of St. Andrew's in Norwich, in 
his book entitled, bis ad Czſarem, printed at London 
1626 in 4to. V. Mr. Anthony Wotton, Profeſſor 
of Divinity in Greſham College. VI. Dr. Daniel 
Featly, in his Pe/agius Redivivus : or, Pelagius 
raked out of the aſhes by Arminius and his pre ay 


Printed at London 1626 in 4to. This book contains 


two Parallels, one between the Pelagians and Armini- 
ans; the other between the Church of Rome, the 
Appealer, Mr. Montague, and the Church of Eng- 
land, in three columns; together with a writ of error 
ſued againſt the Appealer. VII. Dr. George Carleton, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, in his Examination of thoſe things, 
wherein the author of the late Appeale holdeth the doc- 
trines of the Pelagians and Arminians to be the doftrines 
of the Church of England. London 1626 in 4to. It 
was reprinted the ſame year with ſome enlargements, 
and to it was ſubjoined 4 joint Atteflation, avowing, 
that the diſcipline of the Church of England was not im- 
peached by the Synod of Dort. In the firſt chapter of 
this Examination Biſhop Carleton obſerves, that the 
„author of the Appeal hath troubled the Church of 
« England with ſtrange doctrines in two things eſpe- 
% cially. Firſt, in the doQrine of Predeſtinativn he 
« attempteth to bring in a decree reſpective, which 
„he taketh for granted to be the doctrine of our 
« Church. But this will never be granted by us, nor 
« proved by him. Secondly, he taketh it likewiſe 
„% for granted, that the doctrine of our Church is, 
* that a man may fall away from Grace totally and 
4% finally. If his meaning be, that ſuch as are called 
and juſtified according to God's purpoſe, may ſo 
« fall away, this was never a doctrine of the Church 
„of England. If his meaning be, that others may 
« fall away, which are not called and juſtified accord- 
„ ing to God's purpoſe, then hath he troubled the 
„Church with an idle diſcourſe to no purpoſe ; for 
* in this he hath no adverſary.” The ſecond chapter 
contains an Introduction for the better underflanding of 
the controverſy. ; the third an Examination of the reſpec- 
tive pretended decree of Predeſlination ; the fourth a Pre- 
vention of ſuch anſevers as may be made againſt that 
which hath been delivered in the former chapter; the 
fifth treats of Perſeverance in Grace, and falling away 
from Grace; the ſixth aflerts, that Perſeverance to 
the end is a gift of God given to true believers, flowing 


from God's purpoſe and Predeſtination; the ſeventh repre- 


ſents Sr. Auguſiin's doctrine in the matter of Per ſeve- 
rance of the Saints of God ; the eighth repreſents he 
doctrine of St. Ambroſe and others of the ancients touch- 
ing Perſeverance 3 the ninth contains an examination 
of the Arminians definition of Grace ; the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters contain @ wiew of ſome 
particular eſcapes in the Appeal. Mr. Montague in his 


Appeal (*) had ſaid ; “ Thoſe claſſical projects, con- (*) Pag. 4+ 


«« fiſtorial practices, conventual deſigns, and propheti- 
« cal ſpeculations of the zealous brethren in this land 
% [viz. Holland,] do yupri ry ] aim at Anarchy, 
«« popular confuſion, dangerous indeed to Prince and 
«« people.” Upon this paſſage Biſhop Carleton has 


this Animadverhon (4) : He [Mr. Montague] — (4) Examinatio, 
e 


tavern pak 


here of the Miniſters of the Low Countries, 
aobom and us in the matter Doctrise there hath 
been a care of mutual conſent ſought, and by his late 
Majeſty graciouſly entertained, and for the public good 
the defire thereof may be continued, though this 
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(5) 1 


110, 


Faſeb, lib. g. cap. difference between them. 
24+ 


Montague wrote a letter to that Duke, entreating him to repreſent his caſe to his Ma- 
jeſty [D]; and this application was ſeconded ſome few days after by a letter of the Bi- 


7 


ſhops of Oxford, Rocheſter, and St. David's to the Duke [E!]. 


In the next Parliament 


in 1626 our author's Appello Cezſarem was referred to the conſideration of the Committee 
for Religion, from whom Mr. Pym brought a report on the 18th of April concerning 


ſeveral erroneous opinions contained in it. 


Upon this it was reſolved by the Houſe of 


Commons, 1. That Mr, Montague had diſturbed the peace of the Church, by pub- 


40 
cc 
cc 


Homilies, 


cc 


ſubje& and ſubject. 


. 


Lag 


«c 


liſning doctrines, contrary to the articles of the Church of England, and the book of 
2. That there are divers paſſages in his book, eſpecially againſt thoſe he 
calleth Puritans, apt to move ſedition betwixt the King and his ſubjects, and between 
} 3. That the whole frame and ſcope of his books is to diſcourage 
the well-affected in Religion from the true Religion eſtabliſhed in the Church, and to 
incline them, and as much as in him lay, to reconcile them to Popery.” And ac- 


cordingly Articles were exhibited againſt him; but it does not appear, that this impeach- 
ment was laid before the Houſe of Lords, or in what manner the Commons intended to 
proſecute their charge, or how far they proceeded. Ruſhworth having made a ſearch 
into this matter, could not find that Mr. Montague was brought to his defence, or that 


he returned any anſwer to the articles, 


man ſhould be offended. For though the Church of Eng- 
land be the beſt Reformed Church, yet it is not the only 
Reformed Church. And it might ſeem no good providence 
in us to fland jo by ourſelves, as to reje and diſdain the 
conſent of other Churches, though they do not agree with 
us in the Diſcipline. It is obſerved by Euſebius, that 
Polycrates and Irenzus did both reprove Victor, becauſe 
for matter of ceremonies he was too much offended with 
other Churches, which otherwiſe ”_ with him in 
Dodtrine. Irenæui doth admoniſh him, that the ancient 
Biſhops of Rome before Victor did keep unity and conſent 
with the Eaftern Biſhops, though in ceremonies there was 
Omnes iſti cum in obſervan- 
tia variarent, inter ſemetipſos & nobiſcum ſemper paci- 
fici fuerunt. He ſaith there alſo, that diſſonance in cere- 
monies did not break the con ſonance in Faith. And why 
may not we do the like to keep unity of faith with thoſe 
Churches, which do not agree with us in ceremonies, if 
awe ſeek the prace of the Churches, that profeſs the ſame 
Doctrine? "Touching the point of Diſcipline, con- 
* tinues the Biſhop (5), I can witneſs, that they are 
« weary of it, and would gladly be freed, if they 
% could. When we were to yield our conſent to the 
«« Belgic Confeſſion at Dort, 1 made open proteſtation 
« in the Sy nod, that whereas in that Confeſſion there 
«« was inſerted a ſtrange conceit of the parity of Mini- 
« {ters to be inſtituted by Chriſt, I declared our diſſent 
«« utterly in that point. I ſhewed, that by Chriſt a 
«* parity was never inſtituted in the Church; that he 
„ ordained twelve Apoſtles, and alſo ſeventy Diſciples ; 
„that the authority of the twelve was above the o- 
ther; that the Church preſerved this order left by 
** our Saviour. And therefore when the extraordinary 
authority of the Apoſtles ceaſed, yet their ordinary 
authority continued in the Biſhops, who ſucceeded 
them; who were by the Apoſtles themſelves left in 
the government of the Church to ordain Miniſters, 
and to ſee that they, who were ſo ordained, ſhould 
«*« preach no other doctrine. That in an inferior de- 
*« gree the Miniſters, that were governed by Biſhops, 
*« {ucceeded the ſeventy Diſciples. That this order 
 ** hath been maintained in the Church from the time 
„of the Apoſtles. And herein I appealed to the judg- 
« ment of antiquity, and to the judgment of any 
« learned man now living; and craved herein to be 
« ſatisfied, if any man of learning could ſpeak to the 


„% contrary. My Lord of Saliſbury is my witneſs, 
« and ſo are all the reſt of our e ſpake 


„ alſo in the ſame cauſe, To this thers was no an- 
«« {wer made by any. Whereupon we condeived, that 
„they yielded to the truth of the proteſtation. And 
„ {omewhat I can ſay of mine own knowledge; for 
% I had conference with divers of the beſt learned in 
* that Synod. I told them that the cauſe of all their 
„ troubles was this, that they had not Biſhops amongſt 
„ them, who by their authority might repreſs turbu- 
«« lent ſpirits, that broached novelties. Every man 
«© had liberty to ſpeak or write what he liſt ; and as 
« long as there was no Eccleſiaſtical men in authority 
to repreſs and cenſure ſuch contentious ſpirits, their 
„ Church would never be without trouble. Their 
«*« anſwer was, that they did much honour and reve- 


From whence we may conclude, that the proceſs 


was 


„ rence the good order and diſcipline of the Church 
of England, and with all their hearts would be glad 
to have it eſtabliſhed amongſt them; but that could 
* not be hoped for in their ſtate, Their hope was, 
„that ſeeing they could not do what they deſired, 
« God would be merciful to them, if they did what 
„they could. This was their anſwer, which, I thiffk, 
is enough to excuſe them, that they do not openly 
* aim at Anarchy and popular confuſion. The truth 
is, they groan under that burden, and would be 
« eaſed if they could. This is well known to the 
„ reſt of my aſſociates there.” 

[D] Wrete a letter to that Duke, intreating him t9 
repreſent his caſe to his Majeſty.) This letter is printed 
in the Cabala, and is as follows: 


« May it pleaſe your Grace, 

„ Your Highneſſe vouchſafed at Windſor to let me 
* underſtand, that his Majeſtie, my gracious maſter 
* and ſoveraign, had taken me off from that trouble 
„ and vexation, which by ſome men's procurement 1 
« was put unto in the Houſe of Commons. They, 
as I underſtand, think not ſo, but intend to proceed 
„ againſt me ſo far as they can, as having returned his 
% Majeſtie no other anſwer, but that I was freed from 
«« impriſonment. It is true, that beſides twenty 
a 1 which the Serjeant had of me by exaction 
for fees, they bound me unto him in a bond of 2000 /. 
* to appear before them the next Seſſions. I beſeech 
„ your Grace, that as you have been pleaſed to tie 
me unto your excellent, not onely ſelf, but alſo moſt 
„ honourable ſiſter, in that bond of obligation, as ne- 
ver was poor ſcholar to ſuch Worthies ; ſo you would 
« be pleaſed to let his Majeſtie underitand the caſe, 
„ that by your means I may be abſolutely diſcharged, 
« with the deliverie of my bond from them, whom I ne- 
ver offended, who, under correction, have nothing to 
do with me; and as his Majeſtie's ſervant, be left unto 
„ himſelf, eſpecially for that which was authorized 
« by himſelf, and commanded by his father, my late 
„ maſter of ever bleſſed memorie. If his Majeſtic 
„will be pleaſed to call for their accuſations againſt 
% me, if I do not really and thoroughly anſwer what- 
«© ſoever is or can be imputed to me out of my books, 
«« will no further deſite favour and protection of his 
« Majeſtic, and your gracious ſelf, but be willingly 
left unto my enemies. I muſt crave pardon for pre- 
« ſuming thus to trouble your Grace, the rather be- 
« cauſe through a grievous affliction of the colic and 
<«« ſtone I am not able perſonally to attend your Grace, 
„ whom according unto my moſt bounden dutie, I 
„daily recommend unto the Almightie, being more 
«« obliged unto your noble ſelf, than ever to any one. 
„So remaining | 

«« Moſt humbly at your Grace's ſervice, 
„ Petworth, Ri. Mountagu,” 


* 29 July. 

LE] Seconded by à letter of the Biſhops of Oxford, Ro- 
cheſter, and S. David's to the Duke.) This is likewiſe 
printed in the Cabala, and is as follows: 
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was dropt by the Houſe of Commons. In 1628 he was advanced to the Biſhopric of 
Chicheſter, to which he was elected July the 14th 1628 (x); and notwithſtanding his 
confirmation was excepted to [F], he was conſecrated at Croydon the 24th of Auguſt (o). 
In 1638 he was tranſlated to the See of Norwich, to which he was elected May the 4th 


« May it pleaſe your Grace, 

«© We are bold to be ſuitors to you in the behalf of 
« the Church of England, and a poor member of it. 
% Mr. Montague at this time not a little diſtreſſed. 
*« We are not ſtrangers to his perſon, but it is the cauſe 
« which we are bound to be tender of, The cauſe we 
* conceive (under correction of better judgment) con- 
* cerns the Church of England merely; for that 
« Church, when it was reformed from the ſuperſtitious 
opinions broached, or maintained by the Church of 
« Rome, refuſed the apparent and dangerous errors, 
„ and would not be too buſie with every particular 
«« ſchool-point. The cauſe why ſhe held this mode- 
ration was, becauſe ſhe could not be able to preſerve 
any unitie amongſt Chriſtians, if men were forced 
to ſubſcribe to curious particulars diſputed in ſchooles. 
„Now, may it pleaſe your Grace, the opinions, which 
at this time trouble many men in the late book of 
«« Mr. Montague, are ſome of them ſuch, as are ex- 
«« preſly the reſolved doctrine of the Church of En- 
gland, and thoſe he is bound to maintain, Some 
„ of them, ſuch are fit onely for ſchooles, and to be 
left at more liberty for learned men to abound in 
their own ſenſe, ſo they keep themſelves peaceable, 
and diſtract not the Church. And therefore to 
make any man ſubſcribe to ſchoole-opinions may 
«« juſtly ſeeme hard in the Church of Chrift, and was 
one great fault in the Council of Trent; and to af- 
«*« fright them from thoſe opinions, in which they have 
„ (as they are bound) ſubſcribed to the Church, as 
« it is worſe in itſelf, ſo it may be the mother of 
«« great danger. May it pleaſe your Grace farther to 
«« conſider, that when the Clergie ſubmitted themſelves 
« in the time of Henry the Eighth, the ſubmiſſion 
« was fo, that if any difference, doctrinal or other, 
s fell in the Church, the King and the Biſhops were 
to be Judges of it in a national Synode or Convoca- 
tion, the King firſt giving leave under his broad 
«« ſeale, to handle the points in difference. But the 
Church never ſubmitted to any other Judge, neither 
indeed can ſhe, though ſhe would. And we humbly 
«« defire your Grace to conſider, and then to move his 
«*« moſt gracious Majeſtie (if you ſhall think fit) what 
dangerous conſequences may follow upon it. For firſt, 
if any other Judge be allowed in matter of doctrine, 
ve ſhall depart from the ordinance of Chriſt, and the 
«+ continual courſe and practice of the Church. Se- 
condly, if the Church be once brought down be- 
„ neath herſelf, we cannot but fear what may be the 
next ſtrook at. Thirdly, it may ſome way touch 
„the honour of his Majeſtie's dear father, and our 
«© moſt dread ſoveraign of glorious and ever bleſſed 
«© memorie, King James, who ſaw and approved all 
the opinions in this book ; and he in his rare wiſdom 
« and judgment would never have allowed them, if 
«© they had croſſed with truth and the Church of En- 
«© gland. Fourthly, we muſt be bold to ſay, that we 
** cannot conceive what uſe there can be of Civil Go- 
«« vernment in the Commonwealth, or of preachin 
and external Miniſtrie in the Church, if ſuch fata 
opinions, as ſome which are oppoſite and contrarie 
** to theſe delivered by Mr. Mountague are, ſhall be 
*« publiquely taught and maintained. Fifthly, we are 
certain, that all or moſt of the contrarie opinions 
were treated of at Lambeth, and readie to be pub- 
6 liſhed ; but then Queen Elizabeth, of famous me- 
morie, upon notice given, how little they agreed 
** with the practice of pietie, and obedience to all Go- 
** vernment, cauſed them to be ſuppreſſed, and ſo they 
have continued ever fince, till of late ſome of them 
have received countenance at the Synod of Dort. 
Now this was a Synod of that nation, and can be 
of no authority in any other national Church, till it 
be received by public authority. And our hope is 
„that the Church of England will be well adviſed, 
** and more than once over, before ſhe admit a forraign 
«« Synod, eſpeciallie of ſuch a Church as condemneth 
** herdiſcipline and manner of government, to ſay no 
„more. And further, we are bold to commend to 


(7) lam, p. ata. 1638 (p). Beſides his writings abovementioned he wrote ſeveral others [G]. He died 


April 


% your Grace's wiſdom this one particular. His Ma- 
«« jeſtie (as we have been informed) hath already taken 
*« this buſineſſe into his own care, and moſt worthily 
«« referred in a right courſe to Church-conſideration. 
% And we well hoped that without further trouble to 
„ the State, or breach of unity in the Church, it 
« might ſo have been well, and orderly compoſed, as 
«« we ſtill pray it may. Theſe things conſidered, we 
* have little to ſay for Mr. Montague's perſon, onely 
« thus much we know; he is a very good ſcholar, 
and a right honeſt man; a man every way able to 
« do God, his Majeſtie, and the Church of England 
«« great ſervice. We fear he may receive great diſ- 
4% couragement ; and which is far worſe, we have 
« ſome cauſe to doubt this may breed a great back- 
% wardneſs in able men to write in defence of che 
«© Church of England, againſt either home or forraign 
« adverſaries, if they ſhall ſee him fink in fortunes, 
«« reputation, or health, upon his book's occaſion. 
« And this we moſt humbly ſubmit to your Grace's 
judgment, and care of the Church's peace and wel- 
„ fare. So recommending your Grace to the pro- 
« tection of Almightye God, we ſhall ever reſt 
at your Grace's ſervice, 
« 2 Auguſt 1625 Jo. Roffens. 
Jo. Oxon. 
„ Guil. Meneven.” 


[F Notwithſtanding his confirmation was excepted o.] 
At the confirmation of Biſhops in the Court of Arches 
at Bow Church in Cheapſide, there is public notice 
given, that if any perſon can object either againſt the 
party elected, or the legality of the election, they are 
to come and offer their exceptions at the day prefixed. 
'This intimation being given, one Mr. Humphreys, 
and William Jones, a Stationer of London, excepted 
againſt Montague as a perſon unqualified for the Epiſ- 
copal function, charging him with Popery, Arminianiſm, 
and other heterodoxies, for which his books had been 


cenſured in the former Parliament (6). Fuller tells us, (6) Fuller's 
that exception was taken at Jones i exceptions (which Church lion, 
the Record call; prætenſos Articulos) as defefive in ſome > 
legal formalities. I have been informed, continues he, p..1,Gaf1co! Hil- 
it was alledged againſt him for bringing in his ob- tory, Part 2. P. 
jections viva voce, and not by a Proctor, that Court ad- 9+ P*% 745 


Judging all private perſons effetually dumb, who ſpeak 
not by one admitted to plead therein. Jones returned, 
that be could not get any Proctor, though preſſing them im- 
portunately, and profering them their fee to preſent his 
exceptions, and therefore was neceſſitated ore tenus there 


to alledge them againſt Mr. Montague. The Regiſter (*) 2 2 
antuar, fo. 7 


mentioneth no particular defects in his exceptions 3 but Dr. 
Rives, Subſtitute at that time for the Vicar-General, 
declined to take any notice of them, and concludeth Fones 
amongſt the contumacious, quod nullo modo legitime 
comparuit, nec aliquid in hac parte d exi- 

ntiam diceret, exciperet, vel opponeret. Yet this good 
ones did Biſhop Mantague, that he cauſed his addreſſes 
to the King to procure a pardon, which was granted 
unto him, in form like thoſe given at the Coronation, 
fave that ſome particulars were inſerted therein, for the 
pardoning of all errors heretofore committed either in 
ipeaking, writing, or publiſhing, whereby he mig ht 
hereafter be queſtioned. Fuller likewiſe obſerves, that 
there was an intention for the Biſhop and all the Com- 
pany employed at his Confirmation, to dine at a ta- 
vern ; but Dr. Thomas Rives utterly refuſed it, giving 
this reaſon, that he had heard, that the dining at a 
tavern gave all the colour to the falſe report of Arch- 
biſhop Parker's being conſecrated at the Nag's-Head 
in Cheapſide ; and for ought he knew, captious peo- 
ple would be ready to raiſe the like report on the ſame 


[G] Beſides his wwritings abovementioned, he wrote ſe- 
eral others.) I. Antidiatribe ad priorem 2 Dia- 
tribarum J. C. Bulengeri contra 1/. Ca ſaubonum 1625. 
II. Apparatus ad Origines Ecclefiaſticas, Oxford 1635. 
III. Originum Ecclefiaſticarum tomus primus. London 
1636. IV. De Via Chriſii ; Originum Ecclefiaſtica- 
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April the 13th 1641, and was interred in the Choir of the Cathedral of Norwich. Mr. 

\ De Diis Sy- Selden, againſt whom our author had written, owns him (q) to have been a man well {kil- 
lun pas 362* Jed in antient learning; and it appears from his writings, that he was greatly converſant in 
G Charch Hi- the Fathers and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. Fuller obſerves (7), that his great parts were 
wry, B. 11. fag. « attended with tartneſs of writing; very ſharp the nib of his pen, and much gall in his 
_ « ink againſt ſuch as oppoſed him, However ſuch the equability of the ſharpneſs of his 
« ſtile, he was impartial therein; be he antient or modern writer, Papiſt or Proteſtant, 

« that ſtood in his way, they ſhould all equally taſt thereof.” He was at a great charge 
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in maintaining ſcholars beyond ſeas to procure him manuſcripts, which he made excellent (+) From the 


uſe of in his writings againſt the Church of Rome ; but upon his death his Chaplain 
Millecent carried them all away, and turned Jeſuit (5). 


rum pars poſterior. London 1640. V. The Adi and of the High-Prieſthood in Iſrael; the ſeventh, of the 
Monuments of the Church before Chriſt incarnate. Lon- Jewiſh ſtate in Spirituals, and their ſundry herefies ; 
don 1642 in fol. The firſt chapter treats of the ſtate and the eighth, of the anceſtors and parents of our Sa- 
of the Church before Chriſt's Incarnation ; the ſecond viour. VI. Yerfio & Note in Photii Epiſtolas. Lon- 
of the Prophecies of Jacob and Daniel concerning the don 1651. VII. He aſſiſted likewi'+ Sir Henry Sa- 
Meſſiah ; the third, of the Sybils ; the fourth, of the vile in his edition of St. Chry ſoſtom's works, printed 
reign and life of Herod in Judea ; the fifth of the ſtate at Eaton in 1613 in folio. 

of Judea under the Romans; the ſixth of the ſucceſſion 


GMONTAGUE (CHARLES), Earl of Halifax, fourth ſon of George Montague 


of Harton in Northamptonſhire Eſq; [A], fon of Henry the firſt Earl of Mancheſter, 
(+) Mencirr of was born April the 16th 1661 (a). He was ſcarce five years old before he ſhewed ſuch 


7 Liſs of Charks tokens of a pregnant genius, that he was the admiration of all who came near him. 


Malfa. pg. 22 At fourteen years of age he was ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool, and in 1677 was elected 
3. edit, ag King's Scholar; and thence in 1682 was removed to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
„Dames where he made a great progreſs in learning (5), and in 1684 wrote a poem upon the 
% wa. pag- 4, death of King Charles II, in which he diſplayed his genius to ſuch advantage, that he 
5 was invited to London by the Earl of Dorſet; and upon his coming thither, ſoon 
(c)1bid. pag. 6, encreaſed his reputation by new acquiſitions of fame (c), particularly by a piece, which 
TY, 9 he wrote in conjunction with Mr. Matthew Prior, and publiſhed at London 1687 
in 4to, under the title of The Hind and the Panther tranſverſed to the Story of the 
Country-Mouſe and the City- Mouſe. Upon the abdication of King James II he was cho- 
ſen one of the Members of the Convention, and recommended by the Earl of Dorſet to 
King William, who immediately allowed him a penſion of five hundred pounds per ann. [B]. 
After ſome time having ſhewn his great abilities in the Houſe of Commons, he was 
made one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and ſoon after Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 3 in which poſt he brought about that great work of recoining all the current 
money of the Nation. In 1698 he was appointed Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
and one of the Lord's Juſtices of England, during the King's abſence in Holland ; and 
in 1699 was created a Peer of England by the title of Baron of Halifax in the county of 
York ; but before his promotion, he had conferred on him the place of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, being ſucceeded in his poſt of Firſt Lord of the Treaſury by Sidney Lord 
Godolphin. In 1701 he was attacked by the Houſe of Commons, who impeached him 
of ſix ſeveral articles, which were diſmiſſed by the Houſe of Lords [C]; and in 1702 


he 


[4] George Montague of Harton in Northamptonſhire were as follow. © Art. I. That whereas it was the 

E/q;) This Gentleman married Elizabeth, daughter ** continued ſenſe of the Commons of England, that it 

of Sir Anthony Irby of Quaplode in the county of ** was highly reaſonable, that the forfeited eſtates of 

Lincoln, by whom he had four ſons and as many * rebels and traitors in Ireland ſhould be applied in 

daughters. The ſons were Edward, who married Eli- „ eafe of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of the King- 

zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Sir John Pelham of Laugh- © dom of England, the ſaid Lord Halifax preſumed 

ton in Suſſex ; Chriſtopher, who married Lady Anne, “to adviſe, paſs, or direct the paſling a grant to Tho- 

daughter of Edward the firſt Earl of Sandwich; ** mas Railton Eſq; in truſt for himſelf, ſeveral debts, 

James, who married firſt Tufton, daughter of Sir Wil- © intereſts, &c. amounting to 13000 /. or thereabouts, 

liam Wray of Aſhley in Lincolnſhire, and to his ſecond ““ accruing to his Majeſty from attainders, outlawries, 

wife the daughter of the Counteſs Dowager of Man- or other forſeitures in Ireland.” To this his Lord- 

cheſter; and Charles, the ſubject of the preſent article. ſhip anſwered, that he did accept of the ſaid grant, 

The daughters were Elizabeth, Anne, Mary, and az it was lawful for him to do, without breach of bis 

Theodoſia. | duty and the truſt repoſed in him ; which grant had ſince 

[B] Recommended by the Earl of Dor ſet to King Wil. been taken away by Ad of Parliament, and he had not 

liam, who immediately allowed him a penſion of five hun- made clear thereof, as then, above 400 . Art. II. 

dred pounds per ann,] When the Earl introduced him “ That he had not repayed into the receipt of his 

to the King, he ſaid, May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 1 ©* Majeſty's Exchequer in Ireland the ſum of 1000 J. 

have brought a moule to have the honour of kiſſing your © which he had actually received to his own uſe out 

hand ; at which the King ſmiled, and being told the ** of the profits of the aforementioned grant, which he 

reaſon of Mr. Montague's being ſo called from the * ought to have ſo repayed by virtue of the A foe. 
pamphlet abovementioned, he replied with an air of ** granting an aid to his Majeſty by ſale of the forfeited 

gaiety, You avill do avell to put me in a way of making *© eſtates in Ireland.“ To this he anſwered, that he 

4 man of him; and ordered him an immediate penſion gave direction, after the ſaid At was paſſed, to his 

Yds of 500 J. per ann. out of the privy-purle, till an oppor- Agent in Ireland, to do in relation to the money received, 
the Life of Charhes tunity ſhould offer (1). as ſhould be adviſed Council there; by whom bis 

Munague, Earl [C] 1n 1701 he was attacked by the Houſe of Com. Agents were adviſed, that the ſaid moneys being received 
Halifax, pag» mons, who impeached him of fix ſeveral articles, which out of the mean profits, which were remitted by that Act, 
Fe ewere diſmiſſed by the Houſe of Lords.) The articles were not within the firſt mentioned clauſe of the jad 
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72, 73, 14+ 
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he was again attacked by the Commons, though without ſucceſs [DJ. In 1505 he wrote 
An Anſwer to Mr. Bromley's Speech in relation to the Occaſional Conformity Bill. In 
1706 he was one of the Commiſſioners for the Union with Scotland; and upon paſſing 
the Bill for the Naturalization of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, and for the better ſecurity of 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, his Lordſhip was made choice of to 
carry that Act to Hanover. In 1710 he publiſhed Seaſonable Queries concerning a new 
Parliament, Upon the death of Queen Anne he was one of the Lords of the Regency 
in his Majeſty's abſence from his Kingdoms; and when the King had taken poſſeſſion of 
his Throne, his Lordſkip was appointed Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and cre- 
ated Earl of Halifax, and Knight of the Garter. He was taken ill on Sunday May the 
15th 1715 at the Houfe of Mynheer Duvenwoord, one of the Dutch Embaſſadors, and 
died Thurtday the 19th of the ſame month, and was interred on the 26th in Weltmin- 
ſter-Abbey. Beſides the pieces abovementioned, he wrote an Ode on the marriage of ber 
Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Anne, and Prince George of Denmark ; An Epiſtle to Charles 
Earl of Dorſet and MiddleJex, occaſioned by King William's victory in Ireland; and a 


42. Art. III. “ That in the time of a tedious and 
«+ expenſive war, he did adviſe, procure, and aſſent, 
© not only to the paſſing of divers grants to others, 
* but did obtain and accept of ſeveral beneficial ones 
for himſelf, which practices were a molt notorious 
«+ abuſe of his Majelty's goodnets, &c.“ To this he 
anſwered, that he jerved his Majeſty faithfully in his 
ftations, and his Majeſty gracinnfly accepted of his ſervice, 
and as a mark of his royal favour, did make for his 
benefit ſuch grants as were mentioned in the precedent 
and ſubſequent articles, and none other: and as to other 
perſons, he only in conjunction with the other Commiſſioner; 
did fign ſeweral warrants and dockets for ſuch grants, 
as his Majeſty was pleaſed ts dire. Art. IV.“ Where- 
as by Common Law and other Statutes, the King's 
4 foreſts ſhould be preſerved, the ſaid Lord Halifax 
not regarding the laws and ordinances of this realm, 
„ nor his duty to his Majeſty and the public, had 
„ procured a grant to Henry Seager Gent. in truſt for 
«« himſelf, of the ſum of 14000 pound of ſcrubbed 
„ beech, birch, holly ; and many tuns of well grown 
„ timber had been cut and fallen, and fold, and dil- 
«« poſedof for his benefit.” To this he anſwered, that his 
Majejly, out of his grace and favour, did grant in 
truſt for him the ſum of 2000 |. per ann. to be rai/ed 
hy the fall of ſcrub beech, birch, &fc. for the ſpace of 
feven years, which grant <vas not prejudicial to any 
timber growing in the ſaid foreſt. And if any abuſe 
were in cutting the wood, he conceives he is not an- 
fwerable for the ſame, it being done by the direction «of 
bis Majefly's Surveyor-General, and other his Majeſty's 
Officers. Art. V. That he the ſaid Lord Halifax 
did grant or procure to be granted to his brother 
*« Chriltopher Montague Eſq; the place and office of 
* Auditor of the Receits, and Writer of the Tallies, 
nin truſt to himſelf; jo that he the ſaid Lord was in 
effect one of the Commiſſioners of the "Treaſury, 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Auditor of the 
** Receipts, and Writer of the 'Tallies, and enjoyed 
the profits of the ſaid ſeveral offices, which were 
«© manifeltly inconſiſtent, and ought to have been a 
« check to each other.” To this he anſwered, that 
the grant of the ſaid office aba, done at his defire and re- 
gueſt, becauſe he intended in @ ſhort time after to leave 
his own employment and places in the Treaſury, and to 


obtain a ſurrender from his ſaid brother of the ſaid 


office, and proture a grant thereof to himſelf ; which 
bad been ſince done, and he conceived was lawful for 
Vim to do. Art. VI.“ That the ſaid Lord Halifax, 
well knowing the molt apparent ill conſequences, 
* as well as the injuſtice of the partition of the Spa- 
++ niſh Monarchy, did yet adviſe his Majeſty to enter 
into a treaty for it, and did encourage and pro- 
«© mote the ſame.” Jo this he anſwered, that he 
never did adviſe his Majeſty to enter into or make the 
ſaid treaty, or was ever conſulted upon any cauſe or 
article thereof. But when the ſaid matter was diſcour- 
fed at Tunbridge-Wills, he made ſeveral object ions to 
the ſame. Such were the articles, and ſuch his 
Lordſhip's an{wers. The reſult was, that after ſeveral 
conferences between the upper and lower Houſes of 
Parliament, the Peers having coniidered the premiſes, 
and appointed days of tryal for the conviction or diſ- 
charge of his Lordſhip and other their impeached 
Members, at which the Commons did not appear to 
make cheir accuſations good, dilmiſſed their impeach- 
ments (2). 


Poem 


[D] In on he was again attacked by the Houſe of 
Commons, though wwithuut ſucceſs. ] The Commons 
upon a report from the Commiſſioners of Accounts 
given in by Henry St. John Eſq; came to the following 
reſolutions : 1. That Charles Lord Halifax, Auditor 
of the Receipt of the Exchequer, had neglected his 
duty, and was guilty of a breach of trult, in not tranſ- 
mittiog the Impreit-Rolls halt-yearly to the King's re- 
membrancer, according to the Act made in the Seſſion 
of Parliament in the eighth and ninth years of his late 
Majeſty's reign, intitled, An Ad for the better Ob ſer- 
vation of the Courſe antiently 7 a in the Receipt of the 
E xchequer. 2. That the allowing Accountants the 
charges of Law-ſuits to determine the rights of their 
offices, was a miſapplication of the public money. 
3. That the Auditors of the Impreſt had been guilty 
of a great neglect of their duty, in not certifying the 
King's remembrancer of the neglect of the ſeveral an- 
nual Accountants, that proceſs might go againſt them. 
And 4. That it appeared to the Houſe, that there had 
been a general muſmanagement of the public money, 
by not obliging Accountants to make up their ac- 


counts, and by continuing Receivers in ſeveral coun- 


ties, contrary to law, who had neglected to make up 
their accounts in due time; which had been a great 
abuſe of the public, and another cauſe of the great 
debt that lay upon the nation. And on the day fol- 
lowing, having proceeded in the farther conſideration 
of the ſaid Obſervations, the Houſe reſolved, 1. That 
the money impreſt out of the Exchequer for the ſervice of 
the public, ought to be kept by the reſpetive Officers in 
their own cuſtody, untill the ſame ſhall be paid to the 
uſes, for which it was directed. 2. That Charles 
Lord Halifax, Auditor of the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
had been guilty of a breach of truſt, in not examin- 
ing every three months the Tellers Vouchers for the 
payments upon the annuities, which be allowed in bis 
weekly certificates, according to the forementioned Att of 
Parliament. 3. That the reſolutions relating to the Lord 
Halifax ſhould be laid before her Majefly. 4. That an 
Addreſs ſhould be preſented to her Majeſty, that the 
would be pleaſed to give directions to the Attorney Ge- 
neral to proſecute that Lord for his ſaid offences. How- 
ever, this cauſe never came to an hearing in the 
Courts of Juſtice : for the Houſe of Lords before whom 
Mr. King, Secretary to the Commiſſioners of Accounts, 
and Mr. Barker, Deputy Remembrancer to the Queen, 
had laid their reſpective accounts and impreſt Rolls, 
appointed a Committee, whereof the Duke of Somerſet 
was Chairman, before whom the Lord Halifax was heard, 
and the Committee in their report declared, that the 
Lord Halifax hath performed the duty of his office 
in tranſmitting the ordinary impreſt Rolls to the 
Queen's Remembrancer, according to the antient 
* cuſtom of the Exchequer, and the direction of the 
« Act of the $th and gth of King William III, int 
* tled, An A& fer the better Obſervation of the Cour/t 
* antiently uſed in the Receipt of the Exchequer ; and 
that he hath not been guily of any negle& or 
„% breach of truſt upon that account.” This report 
was agreed to by the Houſe of Lords; upon which the 
Commons appointed a ' conference with the Lords, 
whoſe arguments had ſuch an influence upon the peo- 
ple without doors, that the generality of them were 
againſt the proſecution of the Lord Halifax ; whereupon 


the Attorney General received orders from the Queen (3) Ibid, page 77” 
and Council to drop the purſuit of it (3), T. 78. 


(5) P 
of the 


{1)N 
d& Sa 
Cape 5 


(6) Page 87, 33, 
of the Dutch edit 


{1) Menage, Hf, 
d& Sable, lib. 10. 
Cape 5+ D3ge 27 1» 


( He publiſhed 
a book intitled, 
L' Anaftaſe de 
Marceuſſy, ou 
Recbercbes curi- 
mies de ſon ori- 


MON 


Poem intitled, The Man 


of Honour. Sir Richard Steele has drawn his character in the 


dedication of the fourth volume of the Tatler and that of the ſecond volume of the Spec- 
tator. His title of Baron deſcended to his nephew George Montague, the preſent Earl 


of Halifax. 


MONTAIGU (JOHN DE) Grand Maſter of France under Charles VI, had the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe the Duke of Burgundy, who abuſed ſo exceſſively the authority 
which he had gained in the Kingdom, that he cauſed him to be beheaded October the 
17th 1409 (a). Some affirm that the memory of this Grand Maſter was juſtified three 


years after [ 


„when the credit of his oppreſſor was gone; and that his bones were or- 


dered to be honourably interred. Francis I made upon this a reflection, which gave oc- 
caſion to a very ſenſible anſwer. It may be ſeen below [ BJ. Conſult the Continuation oi 


the Menagiana (b). 


{a) And not the 7th of October 1408, as Moreri aſſerts. According to him this man muſt the ſame day have been arrefted, had 
Commiſſioners appointed to try him, been put to the queſtion, condemned to loſe his head, and beheaded. 


[ A] Some ſay that his memory was juſtified three 
years after.) Menage denies this : his account 
is as follows; and it is full of curious facts (1). 
« Jaques de Breuil, in the chapter of his antiquities 
of Paris, upon the foundation of the Celeſtines of 
„% Marcoucy, ſays that the body of Jean de Montaigu 
«+ was carried to Monfaucon in a ſack filled with 
«« ſpices, and that all the time that it lay at Monfau- 
con, the Celeſtines of Marcoucy gave a certain ſum 
every day to the Hangman of Paris to watch it: 
% and that four years after his execution, his memory 
« was juſtified at the preſſing inſtances of Vidame de 
„ Laonnois his ſon, ſon-in-law to the Conſtable d'Al- 
„bret, and his poſſeſſions were reſtored to his heirs. 
It is true that the body of Montaigu was taken 
« down upon the 27th of September 1412, ſome 
years after it had been ſent to Monfaucon. But 
«« what Breuil ſays of the ſack filled with ſpices, and 
„the guard ſet upon the body by the Hangman, is a 
«© mere fable. Neither is it true that his memory 
«« was juſtified. As to his eſtate, although it had 
been confiſcated without the knowledge of Charles 
** the ſixth, that Monarch made it over to Lewis 
„ Puke of Guienne, the Dauphin. But, as I have 
© learnt from Mr. Perron (2), who has been particu- 
„ larly inquiſitive into the life of Montaigu, his eſtate 
« was at laſt reſtored to his heirs.” 

[B] Francis the firſt . . . . gave occaſion to a very 
ſenſible reply ; as you will ſee below.) | ſhall make 


gine, pregr2s, & uſe of Paſquier's words. The ſame Monarch, /ays be, 


ag randiſſement . 


The Journal des «« 
Savans mentions ,, 


t. 


3) Paſquier, 
Kcherches de la 
France, liv. 6. 
Chap, S. page wh 
$71, 


(a) Mr. Ys AAN 
krmerly Mini- 
iter of Montau- 


iterdam,. His me- 
it very well 
wn, even in 


the capacity of an 
Vithor, 


«« ſpeaking of Francis the firit (3), paſſing by the houſe 
of the Celeſtines of Marcoucy, aſked ſome of the 
Monks who belonged to it, who was the founder 
of that Monaſtery, and it was anſwered that it was 
founded by Montaigu great Maſter of France, in 
„„the reign of Charles VI. That gentleman had 
been hanged upon a gibbet at Paris, by the Duke 
of Burgundy's intereſt, who at that time lorded it 
« over all France. The French King, as he always 


MONTAUBAN, a City of Guienne in 


ſeveral accounts. 


. 


** uſed to have ſomething proper to ſay, told the com- 
*« pany that he was much amazed how he, who had 
** fo long led the King his Maſter, came to be con- 
** demned to die, ſince ſome years aſterwards his bones 
Were honourably interred in that place, by a decree 
** of the Judges : and that there was a neceſſity of 
** concluding from this that his Judges had made a 
*« wrong determination. Upon this one of the Monks 
made this blunt reply to the King, that he gueſſed 
right, ſince the cauſe of the Sieur de Montaigu had 
not been tried by Judges, but only by Commiſſa- 
„ ries; as if he would infer in this blunt manner, 
that ſuch Commiſſaries, delegated to the liking of 
one who at that time had intereſt enough to carry 
any thing, did not act according to the conſcience 
of equitable Judges. Whether our Monk ſaid fo in 
an innocent blunder or from an artful fineſſe, it 
«« afforded matter of laughter, to whatever ſerious uſe 
it ought to have been improved; for to ſpeak truth. 
this kind of commiſſions, as often as they are prac- 
tiſed, are ſtill ſuſpected by all men of diſcernment, 
and moſt people are apt to believe that ſach Judges 
are always choſen to the mind of thoſe by whom 
they are appointed, in order to paſs ſuch a ſentence 
as they have projected, under a maſk of juſtice. 
And this was taken notice of in Parliament, in or- 
der to obviate ſcandal, and to behave with an air 
of equity before thoſe crowds of people, which are 
commonly preſent at their fittings; I fay it was ta- 
ken notice of in a ſpeech of the Preſident's, in our 
own times; and it was by a ſolemn oath decreed 
that no Counſellor of the Court ſhould be admitted 
as a Commiſlary, if all the Commiſſaries and De- 
puties were not choſen out of the ſame body, inſtead 
of being picked out of one or other of the ſovereign 
“Courts. But this was not a general cure for the 
*« diſeaſe, but only adapted to ſome peculiar conſtitu- 
tion (4).” The practice of the Court is not at all 
conformed to theſe reaſonable conſiderations. 


es upon the River Tarn, is noted upon 
A perſon of diſtinction (a) 


as already communicated very good Me- 


moirs to me concerning this City; but as he has promiſed me much more ample and more 
ban, now at Am- Exact ones, I refer this article to another occaſion, that I may all at once ſhew it in the 


beſt view I am able. 


At preſent I ſhall touch only upon one thing which is ſomewhat 


ſtrange : it relates to a little book which the Abbe de la Roche has inſerted in his Me- 


moirs of the Church [A]. 


[4] 4 little book which the Abbe de la Roche bas 
inſerted in his Memoirs of the Church.) Its title runs 
thus : Montauban juſtific, ou Reponſe aux fideles de la 
R. P. R. qui demandent, 1, fi Pon peut faire fon ſalut 
dans PEgliſe Romaine : 2, Vil leur eft permis pour des a- 
wantages temporels, & particulierement en tems daffiic- 
tion, de changer de Religion, par T. D. B. & F.L. J. 
Miniflres du ſaint Ewvangile, i. e. Montauban 
«« juſtified, or a reply to the faithful of the pretended 
«« Reformed Religion, who demand, 1, whether one 
can be ſaved in the Romiſh Church: 2, whether 
it is lawful for them, in conſideration of temporal 
„advantages, and eſpecially in time of diſtreſs, to 
change their Religion, by J. D. B. and J. L. J. 
Miniſters of the Goſpel.” That the Reader may 


CY 
- 


QY 


MONTECATIN 


underſtand upon what occaſion this work was publiſh- 
ed, I mult obſerve that there was an inſurrection at 
Montauban in the year 1661. Some time afterwards 
there was a body of Soldiers ſent thither, and they 
were quartered chiefly upon the Proteſtants : and as 
they were allowed to commit diſorders and to live at 
diſcretion, and as ſeveral of them were quartered upon 
the ſame houſe, they ſoon made their hoſts apprehen- 
five of being reduced to beggary. Beſides, all ſuch 
of the inhabitants as renounced the Proteſtant Faith 
were exempted from this burden of Soldiers. Upon 
which account a very great number of the citizens 
of Montauban embraced the Popiſh Religion (1). 
This gave occaſion to the book I am Ci of ; 


in which the author propoſes to apologize for the in- 
| habitants 


I 


(4) See the arti- 


cle GRAN- 
DIER, remark 
FI. 


(1) Moſt of them 
returned to the 
Proteſtant per- 
ſuaſion after the 
ſtorm was blowa 
over, 
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632 M ON 


MONTECATIN (ANTONIO), a native of Ferrara, flouriſhed in the ſixteenth 
(a) From g. Century, He gave public Lectures upon ſeveral ſubjetts in his own country, and was at 


tino Superb: da 


Ferrara, pag. 83, laſt made firſt Profe ſſor of Philolophy. He was in very high eſteem with Alphonſo = 


rats de gli Hus - 


84. of his f ſecond Duke of Ferrara, who ſent him as his Ambaſſador to the Courts of Rome an 


mini il della France, and honoured him with ſeveral other offices AH]. He died at Ferrara in the year 
Cutta di Ferrara» 1 599 at the age of ſixty three (a). We have ſeveral volumes of his writings [B]. 


habitants who rather choſe to go to Maſs, than to 
ruin their families. It was eaſy to diſcover the pen of 
a Miſſionary in this pamphlet ; however the Abbe de 
la Roche, ſeveral years afterwards, inſerted the per- 
formance at full length in his Memoirs of the Church, 
(2) Publiſhed at (2) as the work of a ſincere Proteſtant. He advances 
Paris in the year with the greateſt aflurance in the world, that that book 
1690. was publiſhed by two Miniſters of upper Guienne, in 
the face of all their Churches, and all their brethren, 
while in the mean time not one of their party took 
care to diſabuſe the publick, by declaring that it was 
thoſe two Miniſters of their perſuaſion, who taught that 
the Huguenots might without any ſcruple of con- 
ſcience become Catholicks, &. With the ſame con- 
fidence he aflerts that this work compoſed the trou- 
ble and diſquiet in the conſciences and families of the 
Proteſtants, at the time when great numbers of private 
rſons at Montauban abjured the Proteſtant Religion, 
for the ſake of being excuſed from lodging the ſoldiers : 
it is for this reaſon, adds he, that 1 inſert it at full 
length in my Memoirs ; and becauſe it is curious be- 
ſides, and fo ſcarce that there are now no copies of 
it to be found. This conduct is the effect either of a 
groſs ignorance, or an inexcuſable fraud. No Prote- 
ſtant ever conſidered that book as the performance of a 
Miniſter of the reformed Church. They ſuſpected F. 
Meynier, a great perſecutor by the arts of Chicanery, 
co have been is author, as allo of an Harangue which 
(3) It was inti- had a run ſome time before (3), and had been refuted 
uy Src 2 by Mr. Euſtache Miniſter at Monpelier in a little 
R. P. R. > book entitled, L'Orateur Tertulle convaincu. That ſuſ- 
Reine. See the picion was well grounded ; for the Continuator of Ale- 
remark [A] of gambius fathers the book which I ſpeak of upon the 
ence 0 Jeſuite Meynier. Ought not the Abbe de la Roche 
to have known this? Were not there ſufficient marks 
in this work of its being a ſpurious one ? To conclude, 
it is ſo full of paſſages of Proteſtant authors, acknow- 
ledging that the true Church is diffuſed through dif- 
ferent Communions, the Romiſh one not excepted, 
that it is ſtrange that Nicolle ſhould have looked upon 
Jurieu's ſyſtem as a new one. 

[4] The Duke of Ferrara . . . . honoured him with 
ſeveral . . , . ces. ] There is the following account 
of him in his epitaph, as it is quoted by Agoſtino 

(1) In bis Ah. Superbi (1) : A/fenſo II Duci ſereniſſimo aures, confilia, 

Paratus of the i- operam fideliter præſtitit. Legationes pro illo ad Regem 

5 One Oe 40 Gall. ad Summos Pont. perfecit. Urbem Regii rexit ; 

ard edt ſemel univerſam ditionem Conſiliarius pro Dux admi- 
niſtravit. Ferrariæ tribunatum gelſit. 


[LB] We have ſeveral volumes of his writing. ] In 
the year 1587 he publiſhed at Ferrara, a comment 
upon the firſt book of Ariſtotle's Politicks. It was 
printed in folio by Victorio Baldino Printer to the 
Dake, and dedicated to Cardinal Ruſticucci. You find 
at the beginning of it twenty two tables which contain 
the Analyſis of Ariſtotle's whole book upon Politicks. 
He wrote a like comment upon the — book of 
the ſame work, which was printed at Ferrara in the 
year 1594 in folio by Benedict Mammarellus, with 
this title, Ariſtotelis Politicorum, hoc eft, civilium libro- 
rum liber ſecundus, ab Antonio Montecatino in Latinam 
linguam con verſus, & parti tionibus, reſolutionibus, ſcholiis 
illuſtratus. He dedicated it to Cardinal Peter Aldo- 
brandin, nephew of Thomas Aldobrandin who tranſ- 
lated Diogenes Laertius. He ſays that a converſation, 
which he had eight and twenty years before at Rome 
with that tranſlator, had determined him to dedicate 
his performance to this young Cardinal. The year 
was omitted in the date of the Epiſtle dedicatory ; but 
it was no doubt the year 1594. To this volume he 
added three other treatiſes, viz. P/atonis libri decem de 
Republica, & Antonii Montecatini in eos fartitiones, & 
quaſi paraphrafis quedam : Platonis libri duodecim de 
legibus, vel de legumlatione & Epinomis, & leges que 
in libris illis ſparſim ſunt diffuſe, ab Antonio Monteca- 
tino in epitomen & ordinem quemdam redactæ : quinque 
wveterum rerumpublicarum Hippodamie, Laconice, Cre- 
tice, Carthaginenſis, Athenienſis contra quas Ariſtoteles 
in poſteriori parte ſecundi politici diſputavit, antiqua 
fragmenta. His comment upon the third book of Ariſ- 
totle's Politicks was printed at Ferrara in the year 
1597 in folio by Victorio Baldino. He had publiſhed 
(2) his comment upon the 8th book of Ariſtotle's Phy- (2) In folio, 
ſicks in the year 1591. I cannot tell in what year 
his comment upon the firſt part of the third book of 
Ariſtotle de Anima was printed. Let us fee whether 
Naude ſpeaks to this author's advantage or not : he 
ſays (3), Ad Platonem quod attinet, tres, quos noverim, (3) Naudæus, 
commentatores folummodo nadtas eſt, Antonium nempe Bubliogr, Polit. 
Montecatinum, qui libros de republica Platonis & Ariſftote. Pa m. 27. 
lis diexodicis netis, tabulis, diſtintionibus explicare cona- 
tus, nunquam neque fibi, neque lectori ſuo ſatisfecit. i. e. 
«© As to Plato, he has had only three Commentators 
as far as I know, the firſt is Antonio Montecatino, 
who has attempted to explain the book of Plato 
and Ariſtotie 4e Republica with notes, fables and 
diſtinctions, but has never ſatisfied either himſelf or 
his reader. - 


MONTFLEURI, a famous Comedian, who was admired for a long time upon the 
| Theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, left a fon behind him, who did not take to his fa- 
(4) Sce the A- ther's profeſſion as a Player, but compoſed ſeveral dramatic pieces which were very well 


cure Galant, of 


Aug. 1705, pag. Teceived. They were collected into a body in the year 1705, twenty years after the death 
324+ of the author. They are in two volumes, and to the number of fourteen (a). 


MONTGAILLARD (BERNARD DE) known by the name of Petit Feuillant [ A] 
at the time of the League, was the fon of Bertrand de Percin Seigneur de Montgaillard [B]. 


[4] He wa, known by the name of Petit Feuillant.] 

This would make people believe that he was of very 

low ſtature ; however he was of a middle ſize ; but 

he got this name when he firſt began to be known 

at Paris, He was very little at that time, and though 

he was now arrived at his twentieth year, he had not 

(1) Compare this yet reached his full growth (1). This name continued 
with what m— with him even after a more advanced age had brought 
55 him out of the claſs of little men. I owe this account 
cle MARETS to the ſame hand, which has ſurniſned me with the 
(Samuel des). body of this article; I mean the curious and learned 
author of the notes upon the Confeſſion of Sancy, and 

(2) The two Letters which he wrote upon that ſubject were in 


and 


the Catholicon of Spain. 

[B] He was the ſon of Bertrand de Percin Seigneur 
de Monigaillard.) And of Antoinelle du Vaillet, both 
deſcended of an ancient and noble family of the city 
of 'Thoulouſe. The family of Montgaillard ſtill ſub- 
fiſts and makes a figure. The Biſhop of St. Pons, ſo 
well known by his writings, and ſo much efteemed 
by the Proteſtants, upon account of his having zea- 
louſly remonſtrated againſt the violent meaſures which 
were uſed in order to compel the Proteſtants to embrace 
the Popiſh Communion (2), is of that family. 


Mr. Jurieu's Paſtoral Letter for March 1, 1688. He wrote them 


to the Comte d'Uſſon (the brother of Mr. de Bonredaux Ambaſſador from the King of France to the Court of Denmark and the States 
General) who commanded the forces in thoſe parts, and was made Lieutenant in the year 1696. You will find one cf thoſe Letters, to- 
gether with ſeveral Refleftions in praiſe of that Prelate's conduct, in the preface of a very valuable book, which was printed in the year 


f 1689, with the title of L' Impiete des Communions forces, Mr. le Page the author of it had been Miniſter at Dieppe, and died Miniſter 
ef the Walloon Church at Rotterdam upon the 19th of November 1701. | 
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and was born in the year 1563. He commenced Feuillant in the year 1579, and 
began to preach immediately, although he had never ſtudied Divinity. He preached at 
Rieux, Rhodes, and Thoulouſe, with ſo much ſucceſs that they applied to him this paſ- 
ſage in Holy Writ, Happy is the womb which bore thee, The French Court was no 
leſs charmed with his Sermons than the Province of Languedoc, He went up to Paris 
at the time that Henry III drew the Feuillants thither; and he had not preached there 
above twice, when that Prince and the Queen. mother deſired that he would compoſe 
the Sermon which uſed to be delivered before the Auguſtinians, upon the day when the 


Knights of the Holy Ghoſt were created. 


He ſucceeded in that 


rmon to admiration, 


and preached with the like ſucceſs at the Louvre and elſewhere ; upon which accounts the 
King commanded him to preach a whole Lent in the Pariſh-royal of St. Germain de 
PAuxerrois. By theſe Sermons, together with thoſe which he made at St. Severin, he ac- 
quired the reputation of the moſt eminent Preacher that had been known at Paris in 
the memory of man, ſo great were his talents for the pulpit, eſpecially in moving the paſſions, 
and ſubduing the heart. Some devotees, and among the reſt Mademoiſelle Acarie, choſe 
him for their ſole director [CJ]. He condemned himſelf to ſuch an auſtere life amon 
the Feuillants, that the Pope commanded him to quit that Order, leſt he ſhould ſhorten 
his days by it. Having eſpouſed the intereſt of the League with too much heat [D], he 
retired to the Netherlands, where he was very much eſteemed. He made ſome funeral 
% That of the ſermons (a) by the order of the Arch-Duke Albert; to whom he performed the ſame (5) This Arch. 


Arch- Doble Er- 


a. . ro duty in the year 1622 (0). He was at that time Abbe of Orval. He died of a dropſy 15162. Jnly 
th: Arch. Duke in that Abby upon the 8th of June 1628. He had always wiſhed to be interred under a funeral rites w 


Alkert, and 


funeral rites were 


dür ob the Em- gutter, and it was only to avoid the imputation of affetation, that he conſented at laſt that performed upon 


—_ his body ſhould be buried at the foot of the ſtairs, which deſcend from the great dormitory into 


the 12th of 


rval made his 


had performed great miracles, both in his favour, and by his means [XZ]. They dare funeral Sermon, 


(3) Maimbourg, [C] Some Devotees, and . . . Mademoiſelle Acarie, 
Hiſt. de la Ligue, choſe him for their ſole direfor.] This Lady was the 
liv. 7- pag. 57- wife of the Sieur Acarie Maſter of Accounts. He 
1 _ was ironically called the Lackey of the League, becauſe 
Catbelicen, 1 though be was lame, he was nevertheleſs one of thoſe ho 
mean the notes buftled with the greateſt eagerneſs for the intereſts of the 
of the edition of ſeague. The ſame perſon had been huſband to the bleſſed 
the year 1677. Marie de I'Incarnation, r good example he improved 
ie notes very il (3). The author of the new notes upon the 
only ſay that he 2 A : 
was called Lackey Catholicon has communicated to me a remark which 
by way of irony, he has made. After the wife of this furious promoter 
becauſe he was of the League, ſays he, had put herſelf under the 
wo _ diſcretion of the /ittle Fenillant, ſhe was very far from 
in forthot name. diſapproving of that combination: fo that it was not 
What Maim- in this reſpect that her huſband did not improve by her 
bourg has ſuppli- example. To form the better judgment of that Lady, 
ps . read what follows. Mary Alais (), the wife of 
doe aut wn < this perſon, was a Devotee () and is known at this 
to have omitted ©. day by the name of the bleſſed Marie de ! Incarna- 
his lameneſs, as 4e ian: after the death of her huſband ſhe retired to 
part of the reaſon the Convent of the Beguines, called le Chapelle 
e ne St. Avoye : It is a Convent for widows, and ſhe 
4 of Lackey « was the Superior of it (+) : her life is printed at 
« Paris by Thierry (4).” | 

% Maimbourg, F. (a) This 2 e, which relates to me, wants to 
Hf. de la Ligue, be rectiſied, at leaſt by a reference to ſomething which 
lib. 1. in 1584. is to be met with in page 400 of the Catholicon GE 
(+) Bonfons, pagne the edition of the year 1699. Mademoiſelle 
Ant. de Paris, Acarie and Mary Alais are two very different perſons. 
fol. 165. edit. REM. Crit.) 

og. [D] He had eſpouſea the intereft of the League with 
(% Notes upon £09 much heat.) The author of the notes upon the 

pon 2 K . 

the Catbolicon, confeffion of Sancy informs me, that there is very little 
px. 478. of the ſaid upon this part of the life of the /ittle Feuillant, 
Vutch edition jn the book from which he had ſent me extracts. It 
18 is a curſed law in Panegyrick, which allows one to 
ſuppreſs any thing that tends to the diſcredit of the 
able who is the ſubject of it. But it was to no pur- 
poſe to ſuppreſs them in that book, for we find an ac- 
count of them elſewhere, We meet with the follow- 
ing paſſage in the Catholicon, in that place where the 


« reſt were ſix Capuchins, with each a Murian upon 
„ his head plumed with a cock's feather, they were 
« clad in coats of mail, and had each a {word girt 
«« upon his fide over his habit; one carried a lance, 
another a croſs, one a ſpear, another an arquebuſe, 


« as a fign of Ciatholick humility : almoſt all the 


© reſt had pikes, which they brandiſhed every now 
and then for want of better diverſion, excepting one 


Vol. VII. 


proceſſion of the League is deſcribed. Among the 


„ and another a croſs-bow, all which arms were ruſty 


not 


« lame Fevillant (F, who armed on 2 ſudden made (7) This was our 


„ way for himſelf with a two-handed ſword, and a — — 


battle ax (lung to his belt, his breviary hanging be- — wrt 


“ hind, he ſhewed himſelf like a good Fencer before where he poſſeſ- 


„ the Ladies (5).” I have inſerted the note of the ſed an Abbey for 


edition 1677 in the margin. The author of the new long time. 
notes has obſerved in page 338, that this afion of (5) Catboliconz 
Montgaillard is very true ; but that it was not in the Pa8+ 15. 
proceſſion of the ſtates of the League in the year 1593 

that he behaved ſo, as the author of the Catholicon 

ſuppoſes ; but at the review of the Eccleſiaftlicks and 

Monks at the fiege of Paris in the yetr 1590. He re- 

fers us to Thuanus, whoſe words I am going to quote : 

Omnium oculos in ſe convertebat Bernardus e Foliaceno 

ordine adhuc juvenis nuper Henrico III Rege concionibus 

notus apud populum, qui altero pede claudus nuſquam certo 

loco confiſtens, ſed huc illuc curfitans, modo in fronte, modo 

in agminis tergo latum enſem ambabus manibus rotabat, 

& claudicationis vitium gladiatoria mobilitate emenda- 

bat (6). Maimbourg gives us the following account (5) Thuan. lib. 


of the part, which this Monk had in the horrible crimes 9* ©72.f"- pag. 
of the League (7) : The Preachers, of which the 74 * 


«« moſt noted were the Curez Pelletier, Boucher, 
«© Guinceſtre, Pigenat, and Aubry, Father Bernard (7) Maimbourg, 


„de Montgaillard, firnamed the little Feuillant, and HH. de d Ligue, 


„the famous Cordelier Feu ardent, who preached in lit 3: Peg · 295. 
„the Pariſhes of Paris during the Chriſtmas holy- 

days. changed their ſermons into invectives againſt 

* the ſacred perſon of the King, &c. . . . (8) The (*) 1bid. pag. 
*« Dutcheſs was received at Paris with every mark of? 

«*« honour, and incredible expreſſions of joy in the 

„ple, who reſpetted her as the mother of two holy 

* Martyrs; and the little Feuillant (“), preaching (e) Journal d 
one day before her, was ſo tranſported that he turn. Henri III. 
ed towards her and made an Apoſtrophe to the de- 

« ceaſed Duke of Guiſe in theſe terms, O holy and 

« glorious Martyr of God, bleſſed is the womb which 

« bore thee, and the breafts which gave thee fuck ! * 

It was not ſufficient for him to breathe ſedition from 

the pulpit ; but he ſuborned an Aſſaſſin to m 
Henry IV. See remark [G]. 

[LEJ They pretend that God had performed great 
miracles, both in his favour, and by his means.] He 
was twice cured by miracle, and at the interceſũüon of 
the bleſſed Virgin his proteQreſs. The firſt of theſe 
two miracles & was done at Paris about the year 1589 
* by Roe Biſhop of Seulis, who at the ſollicitations 
of the Provincial of the Jeſuites conſented at laſt to 
touch Montgaillard's tongue, when he had loſt his 
„ ſpeech by a mortal catarrh ; after which St. Roze 
„pronounced the word Efa/e, and the hymn Aue 

„ tarts 
5X 


March followings 


the Church. They have publiſhed an account of his life, in which they pretend that God Aho an of 
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MON 


not deny that his reputation was attacked with terrible reproaches [F]; but they aſſert 


that they were mere calumnies, and that he 


never made any attempt upon the life of 


Henry the Great (c) [G]. It wille be proper to ſay one word concerning the print of 


him [HI. 


We 


te) From a Memoir which was communicated to me by the author of the notes upon the Confeſſion Catboligue de Sancy, and the Cat ba- 
Licon d'Eſpagne, He borrowed it from a book, the title of which he ſent me in the following terms: Les Saintes Montagnes, &c, 
i. e. The ſacred Mountains and Hills of Orval and Claireveaux : being a lively repreſentation of the exemplary life and religious 
4% death of the Reverend Father in God Bernard de Montgaillard, Abbot of Orval, of the Order of the Ciſtercians, in the country of 
% Luxemburg, Preacher in ordinary to their ſerene Highneſſes, upon the model of the incomparable Saint Bernard Abbot of Claire- 
4% vaux, and the grand Lawgiver Moſes. On the day of the celebration of his obſequies which continued three days ſucceſſively, in 
« the Church of Orval the 10th, 11th, and 12th days of October 1628. By the Reverend Father in God Meſſire Andrew Valladier, 
« D, D. Counſellor, Chaplain and Preacher in ordinary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Abbot of the Royal Abbey of St. Arnold of 
„Metz, of the Order of St. Benedict. Printed at Luxemburg by Hubert Revland 1629. 


« maris fiella was ſung by the Biſhops of Mentz 
« and Nemours, and the Religious of the Convent, 
„ and when they came to the words ut videntes Feſum, 
% for whom they had already performed the laſt prayer, 
« FEgredere anima Chriſtiana, ſaid Feſum, recovered 
« his ſpeech afterwards, and preached the Sunday fol- 
% lowing, which was the ſecond day after the miracle. 
«© The other miracle happened in the year 1619, when 
„F. Bernard being reduced to the laſt extremity by 
«« a ſuppreſſion of urine for 14 days; the Virgin of 
% Montaigu, to whom they had performed a nine 
« days devotion for him, delivered him of 22 pounds 


{9) From a Me- « of water, and a ſtone along with it (9).” Beſides 


moir communi- 
cated by the au- 


the Panegyrick of this Feuillant is full of rewela- 


thor of the notes ions, contemplations, and extaſies, which were ſo fre- 


(10) Ibid, 


(11) From the 
aforeſaid Me- 


moiĩt. 


22 Confeſ- quent with him that he forgot the neceſſities of nature in 


eating and drinking, and would even have died by them, 


if he had not at laſt prevailed upon God to deliver him 


from the moſt violent . . . He was ſcarce dead, when 
the Dropſy of which he died gave occaſion to a miracle. 
As his body wwas prodigiouſly bloated, at firſt it could not 
entirely enter the leaden coffin which was made for it. 
While they waited till it was made longer, one of the 
Religions took advantage of that juncture once more to 
kiſs his poor Abbot : in that moment he felt ſo divine 
and miraculous an odour proceeding from the face of the 
deceaſed, that he thought himſelf quite renewed by it both 
in body and ſpirit . . . . A religious perſon of merit and 
8 was always filled with the idea of this 

ly Abbot, ſaid to him in a dream, you are very happy, 
to which be replied, Yei 1 am happy. Beſides, the wwri- 
ter of his Panegyrick was ſo confident that he did not paſs 
through Purgatory, that in the three Maſſes which be 
performed to his memory during the three days of his exe- 
quits, it never entered his head fo much as once to pray 
10 God in behalf of his foul (10). From theſe ſcraps 
the reader will eaſily judge that our Panegyriſt has not 
belied his character. I am amazed that the Catholicks 
ſhould have the aſſurance to throw this reproach upon 
the Proteſtants, that England ſwarms with fanaticks 
ſince the reformation. 

[F] They dare not deny that his reputation avas attacked 
with terrible reproaches.) * Although he piqued him- 
« ſelf chiefly upon his chaſtity and great humanity, 
was oftener than once been charged with having 
frequently admitted looſe women into his houſe, 
« from which imputation his panegyriſt complains 
% that he himſelf had ſuffered in common with this 
«« Feuillant. It was alſo pretended, that the little 
“ Feuillant had made one of the Religious ſuffer a 
«« horrible death: in this, that as ſoon as it was 
„known that this Monk who, as they ſay, had the 
charge of one of the forges of the Abbey of Orval, 


% had tumbled into that forge, and been burnt to 


«* aſhes, it was given out that he had thrown him- 
« ſelf headlong into it ; but that report being found 
« to be falſe, it was the current opinion in France, 
66 that his Abbot had cauſed him be thrown into it, 
in reſentment of ſome injury which he might have 
received from him. Beſides, he was accuſed by a 


to aſlaſſinate him: it is true we are told that the 
7 22 was puts in the exe but it 
des not appear whether it was for want of proofs, 
or becauſe of the Archduke's exceſs of favour E this 
4% Abbot (11).“ 
[G] They afſert that he never made any attempt upon 
the life of Henry the Great.) One can hardly believe 
him innocent of that horrible enterprize, when one 


reads with attention the following words of Cayet. 


«« The day after the Prior of the Jacobines was appre- 
„ hended, the Sieur de Rougemont was alſo arreſted ; this 


Gentleman, at two different times, of an attempt. 


*« perſon having heard that Henry IV was in the ſub- 
* urbs of Paris went thither: but upon an information 
* which the King had received of his deſign, he was 
* taken, and carried at the ſame time with the faid 
«« Prior to the Conciergerie de Tours. In his exami- 
„nation he confeſſed, that being of the pretended re- 
formed religion, he had retired in the year 85 to 
« Sedan, from whence the narrow circumſtances of 
* his family had conſtrained him to return to his for- 
„% mer home, and to turn Catholic. But that in the 
« month of July laſt, being at Paris, he met with 
« the” little Feuillant, with whom he had a long 
* converſation upon his converſion, after which, the 
«« Friar turning the diſcouſe to the neceſſitous circum- 
«« ſtances of Rougemont, he told him, that he might 
« do a piece of ſervice to God and the Church; to 
© which he anſwered, that he ſhould be very happy 
„if he could: but the ſaid Feuillant replied, that 
„it lay in his power, by killing the King of Na- 
« varre, and that if he would execute that deſign he 
„ might be aſſured he ſhould not want ſubſiſtence ; 
* that having converſed at ſeveral different times with 
« the ſaid Feuillant, upon this project, and the eaſieſt 
«« method of putting it in execution; they agreed at 
«« laſt that he ſhould go to the royal army, where, pre- 
* tending to be a heretic, he ſhould find means to 
«« piſtol the King of Navarre; that upon telling him 
„ that he had not money to equip himſelf to go to the 
„camp, the little Feuillant lent him four hundred 
* crowns ; that having received that money he retired 
* to his houſe at Corbeil, with a promiſe to execute 
their deſign : but that he had kept his letters, and 
« only ſent him excuſes for this money; and that he 
«« went to the ſuburbs with no other intention than to 
« do the King a ſervice. All theſe excuſes would 
© have been impertinent, if he had not verified the 
« information which he gave Mr. de Ia Noue. After 
having been confined for a long time, it was or- 
« dered that he ſhould never come within two leagues 
« of the King. Theſe are terrible deſigns for Church- 
« men.” This paſſage is to be met with in page 228, 
of the firſt volume of Pierre Victor Cayet's Chronologie 
Newenaire, under the year 1589, and it was pointed 
out to me by the author of the new notes upon the 
Catholicon. The writer of the panegyric upon the 
little Feuillant infiſts very little upon the years of the 
league; upon that ſubjef he ſays only a few vague 
things, which he repreſents in the beſt light they are 
capable of, and ſignifies in general that this Monk 
had the honour to be the ſtrongeſt, the moſt thun- 
« dering, and moſt zealous inſtrument, and at the 
« {ame time the moſt ſincere and difintereſted, to cauſe 
„% Henry IV to re-enter the boſom of the Church. It 
« js true, he likewiſe infinuates, that he was accuſed 
«« of having a hand in ſome of the conſpiracies which 
«« were formed againſt the life of that Prince: but 
he ſays alſo that the King acquitted him of thoſe 
« accuſations, by his Embaſiadors to Clement VIII, 
„% who were even commanded to teſtify to the Pope, 
« the eſteem which Henry IV had for Friar Ber- 


„% nard (12).“ This ought to have been confirmed (12) From the 
by a quotation from ſome printed book, and of good ſame Memon: 


authority too. 


[IH] I will be proper to ſay one word concerning 


the print of him.) ** The writer of his panegyric 
« ſays, that our Abbot always lay upon a plank, and 
« that he uſed a joint-ſtool for his pillow. But to 
« make up for this auſterity, we ſee 4 in the day- 
«« time he indulged himſelf in eaſe, for in his portrait 
* he is repreſented in a chamber fitting upon a hand- 
« ſome elbow-chair adorned with a magnificent cuſhion, 
„which one would take to be filled with RO 

down. 


4) See 
Letter 
Centur 
fut ad 
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J Sethe oth Wie muſt not forget that Juſtus Lipſius beſtowed high praiſes upon this Monk for 
Len ”"f Li- his piety and eloquence (d). 
641 ad Germans 
Galli. % down. Before him is repreſented a portrait of our ** number of calumnies in Flanders, thrice cried an 
Lady, to whom the holy Abbot pours forth the fol- “ alarum to him in the night. At his feet lie four 
** lowing words from his pen: O Domina mea, quid ** mitres; to wit, that of the Biſhopric of Angers, 
« hie facio? educ e carcere animam meam, ad tonfiten- *©** which, ſoon after the arrival of the Feuillants 
„dum nomini tuo. At a diſtance you ſee a heap of © at Paris, Henry III offered him by Meſſieurs de 
(13) The only “ volumes on fire (13), and by the tenor of the book * Monthelon and Miron, Counſellors at Court, and 
piece which = «« you ſee that this denotes the volumes compoſed by which he refuſed : thoſe of the Biſhopric of Pamiez, 
28 . * the little Feuillant, which, in his recovery from ** and the celebrated Abbey of Marimond, both of 
nen Sermon of ** A fit of ſickneſs, out of his humility, he threw into which he refuſed alſo, and even exerted himſelf to 
the Arch-Duke ** the fire himſelf, having obſerved that one of the ** have them put into other hands: and that of the 
Albert, Religious of his Abbey, upon whom he had im- “ Abbey of Nizelle, which the Arch-Duke gave him 
«« poſed that office, ſhewed a repugnance to it. At * for the ſake of retaining him near his perſon ; but 
« his fide is a lamb, the figure of that which, as the ** which he kept no longer than till the firſt vacancy 
«« book ſays, appeared to him after a voice, which, ** happened of the grand and opulent Abbey of Or- (14) From the 
«« when he was juſt going to be attacked with a great val (14). aforeſaid Memoir, 


% 2-742 MONT-JOSIEU (a) (LOUIS DE) in Latin Demontjo/ius, or Demontjoſus, a Gentle- 
F-arc. pf. 806- man of the country of Roũergue in the ſixteenth Century, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
1 learning, and publiſhed ſome books [A]. He inſtructed Monſieur, the King's brother (5), 
oy and the Duke of Joieuſe (c) in the Mathematics, and he accompanied the latter to Rome 
(3) La Croix du in the year 1583 (d). During his ſtay there he wrote a book, which ſhewed that he was 
Maine, fab 497* an excellent Antiquarian [B]. Upon his return to France he applied himſelf to illuſtrating 
0% tem, pag- the Mechanics of the Ancients, and to make them of uſe to the public. He undertook 
90. the charge of cleanſing Paris of all dirt and naſtineſs; but by that enterpriſe he loſt al- 
(4) Thuan lib. moſt his whole eſtate. This misfortune was followed by a much greater one, for he 
1%. . 475 married a very bad woman, who was the cauſe of his death. He would have performed a 
great many more things than he did, if fortune had been more favourable to him. He 
was gentle and eaſy in his manners, and had a genius compleatly fitted to the polite arts. 
This is the elogium which Thuanus beſtows upon him. 


[4] He publiſhed ſome books.) The liſt of them in fium, quo in ea ſuit, fpatio contulit, V libellis Siæto V 
ij du Verdier, du Verdier Vau-Privas is as follows (1). 4 Treatiſe inſcriptis, in quibus de Obeliſeis, Tano bifronte, Septixo- 
Biblirth, Franc. upon the Weeks of Daniel, and the Wards of the Prophet nio, Panthæo, Symmetria templorum, Caryatidibus, quas © 
page 806, Exekiel, printed at Paris in the year 1582. As alſo Gallus Jtalos docuit, de ſculptura weterum, celatura, 

* another Treatiſe upon the new Coſmography, in which he ſculptura gemmarum, pictura, foro Romano, aliiſque 
points out the Errors of the Aſtronomers, as to the Tripli- urbis locis non aliis ſeripta, & recentiorum pleroſque er- 
city and Signs. Likewije two Books of the Doctrine of rores mtat (2). i. e. Montjoſieu famous for his un- (2) Thuan. lib. 
Plato, and the Explication of the Platonic Numbers; an ** common knowledge in antiquities, in the few 78. page m. 478, 
excellent performance and of great erudition. He wrote ©* months which he paſſed at Rome, contributed a 
alſo a very uſeful book in Latin De re nummaria & * great deal to illuſtrate that city, which was once 

ibus. And in the laſt place the Precepts of Rhe- © the miſtreſs of the world: he wrote five books, 

toric, accurately reduced to a Table by a fingular Method. which he inſcribed to Sixtus V, wherein he treats of 

Our author's principal work is wanting here; it is “ obeliſks, the Janus Bifrons, the Pantheon, the Sym- 

that which I am going to ſpeak of in the following * metry of the antient temples, the Caryatides, in 

note; it was not printed till after the Bibliotbegue which, though a Frenchman, he inſtructed the Ita- 

Frangoiz of Du Verdier Vau-Privas. *© lians: he writes alſo upon the ſculpture of the an- 

Til He wrote a book, which ſhewed that he was an * tients, their engraving, the ſculpture of gems, their 

excellent antiquarian.) It is entitled Gallus Rome He, painting, the Roman forum, and other places of the 

pes, and was printed at Rome in the year 1585 in 4to, city, which no other writer had taken notice of; 

and dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. Thuanus gives the and he points out moſt of the errors of the mo- 

following account of it. Ludovicus Demonticfius rara © derns.” This work contains a treatiſe de Pictura & 

rei antiguariæ dofrina inſignis . . . Rome hoſpes multa Sculptura Antiquorum, which was re-printed at Amſter- 
ad urbis terrarum olim domine illuſtrationem, atque in- dam, along with Vitruviu in the year 1649. 

terdum plura, quam multi Romani cives, paucorum men- 


(0) Thave found MONTMAUR (a) (PETER DE) Profeſſor of Greek at Paris in the Royal Col- 
ie name in le» 


weral primes lege in the reign of Lewis XIII, was reckoned the greateſt paraſite of his times [A], and 
woks ſpelt ſeve- rendered himſelf ſo odious to the wits, that they attacked him with all the keenneſs of | 
"1. ln. the moſt abuſive ſatyr [BJ. He ſtudied polite Literature under the Jeſuits of Bour- 7) Meme: # 


* — deaux (+) ; and as he had an extraordinary memory, they conceived ſuch hopes of his TT. 


Naur, Montmor. progreſs M. 10. 
4 have ſpelt it aas 


[4] He was reckoned the greateſt paraſite of his © the means of ſome Greek and Latin ſentences, 
times] For this I ſhall only quote four verſes of ** which he retailed to them for his ſhare of the rec- 


Boileau's. « koning. After he had eat and drunk very hear- 

„ tily, in order to divert his hoſts, he uſed to rail 

Tandis que Pelletier, crote juſu' d Fechine, «« againſt all the men of learning, whether dead or 

Sen wa chercher ſon pain de cuiſine en cuiſine, alive. There was not one of them that he did not 

Sgcavant en ce metier, fi cher aux beaux Eſprits, „take to taſk. Moſt If the learned thought them- 

{1) Boileau, Sat. ont Monmaur autrefois fit legon dans Paris (1). ** ſelves obliged to do him juſtice in his turn, and to 
i. pig · m. 19. celebrate him according to his merits. It was Mr. 


IB] He rendered himſelf fo odious to the Wits, that Menage who ſounded the alarm againſt him. He 
they attacked him with all the keenneſs of the moſt abuſive * wrote his life in Latin, at the end of which he in- 
ſatyr.] | ſhall borrow the comment upon this text ** ſerted a little epigram of five verſes (2), exhorting (2) You will find 
from the Valeſiana. Profeſſor Monmor loved to in- ** all the l to take arms againſt this common it below in re- 
% dulge his genius at a banquet at other people's ex, enemy. I (z) did not care to be the laſt to engage mark [7]. 
« pence. e had procured himſelf acceſs to the in ſo pleaſant a war: I publiſhed two ap geo (3) Vis. Adrian 
« houſes of all the Grandees who kept open table, by * formances of our P r's, the one in proſe, * Valais. 
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MON 


progreſs in learning, that they perſuaded him to put on the Jeſuits habit. They ſent hirt\ 
te) idem, ibid, to Rome, where he taught Grammar for three years with great reputation (c). They af- 


pag» 11. 


terwards gave him leave to quit that employment, becauſe they ſaw that his health was in 


a declining condition. He opened a 1 Shop at Avignon, and made a good deal 
a 


(4) Hem, ibia, Of money in that way (d). He came to 


ris afterwards, and not finding encouragement 


at the bar (e), he applied himſelf to poetry (F), hoping to ſhare in the preſents with 
(J Idem, ibid. which Cardinal Richelieu gratified good Poets: he cultivated the moſt puerile parts of 


Pag · 12. 


pag. 15 


that fine art, I mean Anagrams, and the other pieces of low wit of that kind [C J. He 


(f) laem, ibid. ſucceeded Goulu as Regius Profeſſor of Greek (8): Theſe are the real facts, which I 


thought I might venture to borrow from Mr. 


enage's account of his life, where they 


te) Idem, ibid. are mixed with a great number of ingenious and fatyrical fictions. I could not diſcover 


page 17. 


Montmaur's native country in that work; but if one was to interpret ſome words in an- 


other ſatire literally, one might aſſert that he was born in Querci, which would be a miſ- 


take, for he was a native of Limoſin [D]. 


*« the other in verſe with notes:; and though both theſe 
«« pieces together did not contain above eight pages, 
* f divided them into two volumes. I afterward, ad- 
4 ded his life wrote by Mr. Menage, and all the La- 
tin verſes, which I could collect concerning him; 
* to which I ſubjoined ſome Latin epigrams of my 
„ own upon him. As every one of his antagoniſts 
« aſſumed a warlike name, I followed the example of 
the reſt, and took that of Quintus Fanuarius Fronts, 
«« Theſe three names exactly agreed with me; Quintus, 
„ becauſe I was my father's fifth ſon ; Fanuarius, be- 
% cauſe I was born in January; and Fronts, becauſe 
„of my large bigh forehead. The book was printed 
at Paris in the year 1643 in 4to, with this title. 
« Petri Monmauri Gracarum Literarum Profeſſoris Re- 
« pii Opera in duos Tomos diviſa, iterum edita & Notis 
« nunc primum illuſtrata à Quinto 7 anuario Frontone. 
14) Valeiana, It is very ſcarce (4).” 
pag. 36, Kc. of As ſcarce as it is, I have ſeen a copy of it. Mr. 
the Dutch editi- Simon de Valhebert (y) was ſo kind as to ſend it me. 
85 The ridicule to Which be expoſes poor Montmaur, 


(e) Library- would touch the moſt ſtupid; for the firſt volume of 


Keeper to the his works he gives a pamphlet entitled, Nemeſis in ma- 
Abbe Bignan- Jedicos calumniatoris Buſleguii Manes, ob convicia ab eo 
5 temerè, maligne, falſo, & contra jus gentium Epiſto- 
ESOP. le XLII inſerta adverſus Auguſia Galliæ Parlamenta, 
which contains only two pages. It is all proſe; but 

the ſecond volume contains a little proſe and a little 

verſe. The proſe conſiſts of a letter of three pages, 

amiciſſimo, doct iſimo, & ſupra ſeculi fidem & morem 

candida D. D. Maicxe Ducis FRONTIACI paxagiry 

præceptori. The poetry of this volume is of the ſame 

length, and conſiſts of an elegy, the title of which is 

almoſt as long as the piece itſelf. It is as follows: 

Epicedion Generofif}. & illufiriſſ. Principis ELRKONORI 
 AvuREL1aNnensts Ducis FRONTIACI, guem xxxv 

vulneribus confoſſum in obſidione Mantiſpeſulan; fortiter 

& flrenue dimicantem acerba & immatura mors op- 

preſſit annos natum XV Il, paucis ante diebus quam pax 

firmaretur. Et matris mœſtiſimæ Iluftriſſ. Princip. 

Annzx Nomraris CALMONTLE proſopopeia. This 

had been printed in the year 1622, ten years before the 

ſhort invective againſt Buſbequius. Mr. Valhebert has 

alſo favoured me with the fight of a book in 12mo, 

(6) At Nurem- printed in Germany in the year (6) 1665. It is intitled, 
dere Epulum paraſiticum, quod eruditi conditares, 12 
| gue Car. Feramuſius, Ægid. Rs, Jo. Franciſcus 
'Saracenus, Nic. Rigaltius, & Jo. Lud. Balſacius hila- 

rem epulantibus in madum, Macrino Parafitogrammatico, 

Gargilio Mamurrz Paraſito pzdagogo, 3 Ma- 

cron! paraſitoſophiſte, G. Orbilio Muſcæ, L. Biberio 

Curculioni atque Barboni jucunde appararunt & comi- 

ter. To this work is prefixed a very learned preface, 

and very ſuitable to the ſubject. The five keeneſt ſa- 

tires, which have appeared againſt Montmaur are con- 

tained in this colle&zon. Thus you ſee that men of 

the molt profound erudition engaged in this war ; you 

meet with Rigaltius in the tide of that collection: it 

was he who wrote the Funus parafiticum, five L. Bi- 

berii Curculionis parafiti, mortualia ad ritum priſei fu- 

neris, This is one of the five pieces. They ha ve 

ſubjoined it to the Amſterdam edition of che year 1672 

of Kirchmannus's treatiſe De Funeribus Romanorum, 

The ingenious Mr. Sarraſin, who engaged in this war, 

was one of the braveſt of the combatants. You meet 

with very polite writing, and a well choſen and well 

applied literature, in his Attici ſecundi G. Orbilius 


We are told in the Memoirs of the Abbe 
de 


Muſca, five Bellum parafiticum, Satira. This too ,is 
one of the five ſatires. They have taken care to in- 
ſert it in the collection of Sarrafin's works. 
I am going to mention ſome other pieces which were 
wrote againſt Montmaur, beſides chots of which I ſhall 
ſpeak below. Mr. de Vion d' Alibrai wrote 73 epi- 
grams againft this Parifite, The collection of them is 
entitled Anti-Gomor, and it is one of thoſe Anti which 
Baillet has not taken notice of (7). You will find two (7) Menagians, 
of thoſe Epigram, in the 2d cdition of the Menagiana, , 3's 1 
together with ſome verſes of Malleville's upon the ſame cn. 3 
ſubject. Hadrian Valois was not the only perſon who took 
it in his head to publiſh the works of the Paraſite with 
notes; for I find theſe words in Menage's life of Ma- (8) Ibid. pag. 
murra (8) : Præter eos autem (libros Mamurrz) gui in 34,315. 
vulgus ſunt editi, in quos doctiſſimæ juxta atque elegan- a 
tiſtme extant M. DENTONIS Note, ſcripſit & alios (9). (9) Menag, in 
i. e. Mamurra wrote alſo other books, beſides thoſe . 
„Which have been publiſhed, and upon which the 1 
*« moſt learned and elegant notes of Mr. DexTo are 
«« extant.” 
[C] He cultivated Anagrams and the other pieces of 
low abt of that kind.) There is the following paſ- 
ſage in the Origines de la Langue Frangoiſe (10) : Ge) Menage, 
„% MonTMOR16ME. This is the name, which has . 
* lately been given to thoſe witticiſms, which conſiſt * of 1 
in a mere playing with words; the Latins called edition of the 
them annomi nationen. We call them Ment mori ſins, Year 1694. 
* from Peter Montmaur, King's Profeſſor of Greek, 
„% who affected thoſe clinching pieces of wit. The 
„ Greeks in like manner ſaid yoyedu, from the 
„% Rhetorician Gorgias the Leontine, who allo dealt 
„ in theſe Annomunations (11). See Philoſtratus in (77) It was not 
* his epiſtle to Julia Auguſta,” Let us add to this a 4. an mo on. 
paſſage in the catalogue of authors who preſented the ths = 
Abbe de Marolles with their works. ** Peter de Mont- meaning of 57 
*© maur, King's Profeſſor of Greek, for ſeveral Latin 9445 conſifted, 
„Devices and inſcriptions, the wit of which almoſt al- 
« ways conſiſted in alluſions to names, and in words of 
* double meaning, in which he took great delight(12),” (12) Abbe « 
LD] One would aſſert that be was born in Querci; — 
which would be a miſtake, for he was a native of Li- ge 415. 
moſin.] Feramus an Advocate of the Parliament of 
Paris was one of thoſe, who wrote the moſt biiterly a- 
gainſt Montmaur. He wrote a Latin poem entitled, 
Macrini parafitogrammatici HMEPA ad Celſam, which 
Mr. de Valois the younger inſerted in his collection, and 
Menage afterwards in his book of Miſcellanies (13). (13) Printed 2 
This is alſo one of the five pieces in the Nuremberg _ — 
collection. I am going to quote a paſſage in this po- 
em: I ſhall quote ſome more in the following remarks. 


Tu, MEMMI1, decus Aonidum immortale Sororum, 
Qui famam ingentem meritis ſuperantibus imples, 

Tu deſperatis reſtas ſpes unica rebus. 
Et Muſas quod dottus amas, quod Pallade Grace 
Inſignis, mediis clarum caput inſeris aſtris, 
Macrinum pateris bonus, & miſereris egeni 
Tabentiſque fame, nulla miſerante, Sophiſtæ. 
Graca etenim cm verba ſonat, licet ore Cadurco, 
lla placent, ſeris didicit quæ Graculus annis. 

Ecce 1ibi properatus adeft, & Kaigars xaige 


Ingeminans, menſæ optatum ſortitur honorem (14). (14) Menagit 


Miſcellan. bag. 
: 11, 155 Lier: 
i. e. Thou, Memmius, the immortal glory of the 44. 
„ Aonian ſiſters, whoſe merits are equal to the mighty 
« renown Which thou haſt acquired; thou remaineſ 

| 2 « his 


(16) 


(18) 
Vita 
Man 
16. 


(1;) It is in 
Valois's Collec- 
tion. 


(17) Balzac, in 
pag. 162. of his 
Barbon 


(18) Menag. in 
Vita Gargilit 
amurræ, page 
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de Villeloin, that in the year 1617 he was made Preceptor to the Mateſchal ds 
Praſlin's eldeſt ſon [EZ]. I ſhall relate a very curious ſtory, which will at one view ſhew the 
lies which he invented, and the falſeneſs of a relation which was publiſhed againſt him [F.. 
In my opinion one may juſtly ſay that he was not near ſo deſpicable a perſon as he has 
been repreſented. He was too much devoted to his appetite; he dined oftener wich the 
Grandees than he ought to have done; and I do not queſtion but he ſpoke with too much 


«* his only hope while his affairs are in this deſperate 
« fituation. And as you love the muſes, as you are 
*« conſpicuous for an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek tongue, you are ſo good as to bear with Ma- 
*« crinus, and have pity upon a poor Sophiſter, who 
is dying with hunger, while no one elſe pities his 
„% caſe, For the Greek, which this ſmatterer learnt 
in his old age, pleaſes even when halting from his 
«© mouth. See, he comes in a hurry to attend you, 
« and repeating Keane xa ie, he is admitted to your 
table, to which he fits down with a good appetite.” 


But the anonymous author of the life and death of the 
great Mogor (15), expreſſes himſelf more clearly ; for 
he affirms downright that Montmaur was born at Ca- 
hors, and that his mother led the life of a Proſtitute 
there. I durſt not put too much confidence in thoſe 
ſatyrical writings : wherefore in order to procure better 
inſtructions, I applied to Mr. Valhebert, who I thought 
might have heard a great many particulars from Mr, 
Menage, and have met with ſeveral pamphlets at the 
Abbe Bignon's, relating to Montmaur. He was fo 
good as to inform me, among other things, that this 
Profeſſor was born in the pariſh of Betaille in the lower 


(16) This he had Limouſin (16). Since that, I have read a poem of 
nom Mr. Baluze» Balzac's, who ſays that the Province of Limouſin was 


the native country of this perſon. 


Ne jactet nimis Auratum, cunaſque Mureti : 

Nobilis hunc quoque tam claris natalibus, aſper 

Eduxit pago Lemovix ; dein magna Tholoſa 

Civem habuit, propriumque tenet nunc maxima rerum, 


Haud cedens domine formoſa Lutetia Rome (17). 


i. e. I would not have it boaſt too! much of having 
produced Daurat and Muretuss He was born 
„among the barren mountains of Limouſin ; he be- 
« came afterwards a citizen of Toulouſe, and now 
« Paris that beautiful that moſt magnificent and pow- 
«« erfu! city, which does not yield to imperial Rome 
«« itſelf, has adopted him.“ 


You will obſerve by the by, that the other authors, 
who wrote his life in a ſatyrical ſtrain, fend him firſt 
to Bourdeaux, without ſpeaking a word of Toulouſe; 
but Balzac ſends him directly from Limouſin to Tou- 
louſe, and from that brings him up to Paris. 

[LE] In the year 1617 he was made Preceptor to the 
Mareſchal de Praſlin's eldeſt ſen.] The Abbe de Ma- 
rolles obſerves that the Duke of Nevers's three ſons 
had ** but one Preceptor, one G. G. of the city of 
«© Orleans, who, though a man of little genius, was 
however preferred before ſeveral competitors, and 
among others before Peter. Monmaur ſirnamed the 
Grecian, who went to ſucceed him as Preceptor to 
« the Mareſchal de Praſlin's eldeſt ſon.“ As for his 
being ſurnamed the Grecian by rule of contraries, this 
was no other than a ſatyrical joke of Mr. Menage's. 
Sed quod fidem omnem ſuperat, Grace tunc neſciebat, 
GRAECUS enim ea tempeſtate per antiphraſim, quid 
minime Græcus eſſet, ab Invidis ac Malevolis vocaba- 
tur (18). 


[F] Ifhball relate . . . . flory, which will . . 
ſhew the lies which he invented, and the falſeneſs of a 
relation . . . . publiſhed againſi him.) I met with 
this ſtory in a book, which is ſcarce known but in the 
country where it was printed. This conſideration en- 
courages me to inſert it here at fall length. There is 
no occaſion to tranſlate it ; it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
for the ſake of ſuch readers as do not underſtand La- 
tin, that our Montmaur, having told the Chancellor 
that ſuch and ſuch things were ſaid by ſuch and ſuch 
authors, had the mortification not to be able to prove 
it, when the books which he quoted were laid upon 
the table. Mommorius Græcarum literarum Profeſſor 


Vol. VII. 


ſed tamen ut accumberet jalſit, nec cend, ut Mamurra, 


haughtineſs 


Regint, folus ſui brdinis eques, & apud Urbis Proceres 
inexbauſt& difionis, eruditionis, ac memoriæ, ideogue 
gratus menſarum aſſecla, coram IUlliſtr: imo Canctilario, 
(is repente me acciri juſſum, & curru ſuo humaniter ac- 
ceptum, in villulam amici, paulo ultra ſuburbia, exſpa- 
tiatum duxerat) multos authores laudavit, Grachs & 
Latinos, ad locum quemdam D. Pauli, ubi ad beſtiarin: \ 
& damnatos alluditur. Ego ſubdubitavi dr fide laudan- 
tis, alioſque qui aderant, in meam ſententiam adduxi, 
nonniſi conſultis libris et credendum. Peſtridie, ubi di- 
luxit, ſcriſſi ad unum e familiaribus & domeſticis Illu f 
triſſimi Cancellarii, me animi cauſa, domum weſperi re- 
verſum adirſſe authores ab co citatos, nil eorum quee di xe- 
rat, reperiifſe : Non credideram fore, ut id reſciret Doms. 
nus, aut porro ſua curd dignum duceret. Bidun pit ad 


folitum prandium ivit Mommorius, mullis jocis ſuper men- 


ſam exagitatus eft, tanquam falſi ſuſpectus, aut plan? 
reus. Illic homo mire confidentie partes agere, welut 
in ſcena, cavillari, wociferari, vix exſpettare dum d 


menſa ſurgeretur, appellare fingulys & univerſys, Pra. 


ſertim Alluſtriſimam Matronam, quæ ad latus wiri erat, 


ut, que teflis & conſcia objetterum fuiſſet, ſuo de Accu- 
ſatore triumpho intereſſe vellet- & cedo, inquit, libros, 
Heſychium, Manilii Aſtronomica, Strabonem, alios ; qui 
cum ſat citd reperiri non paſſent d nous nomenclato»e, 
guamvii in refertiſſima bibliotheca, mittitur confeſlim fer- 
us à pedibus meos poſtulatum, mox etiam currus, qui me 
adveberet. Adventu meo non parva expectatio omnium, 
quorſum res evaderet, nam, tametfi hominis hiſtrionia m 
atis intelligebant, ob ingentem tamen fiduciam, vel & me 
ipfo vera dicere prope credebatur. tum efl in cubiculum 
Juperius, prolato omni librorum inſtrumento, ſedit I lu f. 
tri}. Cancellarius tanquam ſupremus judex, aſſidebant 
dus Libellorum Supplicum Ex-magiſtri, Confijioriani Co- 
mites, aliquot Abbates, & wiri honeſti complures utrim- 
que : Totam controverfiam expaſuit diſertè & dilucid? 
Heros ille maximus, laudatd nonnihil etiam modeſlid 
med, tum juſſit Mommorium ex libris, quorum jam copia 
fieret, ſuas authoritates petere. Ibi noſſer tergiver ſari, 
aliena concionari, verborum diverticula guærere, cane, 
ſemel quod petierat, mox aliud requirens, eas ediciunes 
parum commodas cauſari, nec interim de ſententia dece- 
dere, nec manus dare; am urgeretur d Cancellario, ni- 
hilominus comperendinationem petere. Seſqui-horam fer me 
tenuit ea declinatio, denec pronuntiatum eft, falfi mani- 
feſtum efſe, & foluta riſu concione, Batavie E x-legatus 
ad ignem, ex tempore hos vernaculos recitavit a ſs factos: 


Mommor, c'eſt fait de ta memoire, 
Tu bronches ſous le vieux Bourbon, 
Tous les Autheurs te font faux- bond, 
Si tu n'as recours au Grimoite (19). 


610 Nicolaus * 
B:rbonius, Fpiſ- 
tola V ad Claus 
d um Memmium; 
i. e. Montmaur, your memory is gone to the devil: {94*x'4m, page 
«« you have ſtumbled under old Bourbon; all your au- 2 1 
« thors fail you, if you have not recourſe to con- ora bol 7 
thors you, * O Con- of a book of 
juration.“ Charles Ogier 
intit ed, Iter Da- 
The letter of Nicolas Bourbon from which T have 5% 1 
taken this ſtory is dated November the 3d 1637 3 paris 6 «, 
and the adventure had happened five or ſix days be- 8vo 
fore (20). So that it is not true that Montmaur was 
baniſhed the Chanccilor's houſe, after Menage pub- (20) Dies erat 
liſhed that ſatyrical account of his life in the year Simeni & Fade 
1636 (21). It appears therefore, that the paſſage which J. Sacer. 
I am about to quote is a mere fiction, or that it was idem, ibid. pag. 
founded only upon a falſe report. Mamurram è Con- 
vivio propter neſcio quid infandum Magnus Nomophylax (21) The Epitle 
turpiter ejecit: quo infortunii genere acerbius homini Pa- Dedicatory before 


raſito accidere nullum poteſl. Ariſlippum quidem Diony- the Li © of Gare 


s 1656 in 


ius olim conſputavit, ac poſtremus ut accumberet juſſit : gilius Mamu 


is dated Angers 

. I 0 Oct. 20, 16 6, 

privatus of Ariſtippus (22). 1. e. The great Chan- : 
or 


*« cellor for I know not what heinous offence diſgrace- (22) Menag. is 
fully baniſhed Mamurra from his table: which %% Garg:!. 
was one of the greateſt misfortunes could have g, pag. 
befallen 
7 1 
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MON 


haughtineſs at their tables; but if he had not recommended himſelf by a well - furniſhed 
memory, a great deal of reading, and a ready wit [G], is it probable that he could have 
had ſuch open acceſs to the Chancellor, the Preſident de Meſmes, and ſome other perſons, 
who were eminent both by their rank, their good taſte, and their learning. We muſt 
beware how we conſider the ſatyrical deſcriptions, which were made of his perſon and 
actions, as a faithful portrait of him. The beſt Poets, the greateſt wits of the age, gave 
one another the word, they conſpired againſt him, and ſtrove who ſhould ſhew him in the 
moſt ridiculous light; with which view they invented an infinite number of fiftions : 
for which reaſon thoſe accounts of him ought to be conſidered as mere * of wit and 


ſo many romances, and not as hiſtorical narrations [HI. Balzac liſte 


befallen a man of ſuch a paraſitical turn. Diony- 
« fjus indeed ſpit upon Ariſtippus, and at laſt invited 
„him to fit down: ſo that Ariſtippus did not go 
« away ſupperleſs as Mamurra did.” Mr. Feramus, 
who wrote a poem againſt Montmaur before Menage 
(23) As ajp*3rs publiſhed the life of Gargilius Mamurra (23), pretends 
from the Epiſtle in ſeveral places that the Chancellor had forbid that 


Hees we. 27a Proſeſſor his houſe. He expreſſes it admirably well. 


of Mu Ia. Sed plurimus hæret 


Claras ante domos atque alta Palatia magni 
SEGUERI11, cum fortune, ſortiſgue recordans 
Aua licuit quondam divine accumbere menſe ) 
In wetitas audax irrumpere cogitat des. 

Ah ! quoties wotis prectbuſque, & ſupplice fletu 
Admitti petiit, ſed inexorabilis ille 
Fanitor, Helvetie duris de rupibus ortus, 
Arcet ab ingreſſu, probibetgue, 2 juſſa minatur 
Verbera, & eoffenſi Domini pro cri mine panas, 
Intentans fuſtem, ſumptamgque iratior haſſam, 


(24) Miſcellan. Ni cedat procul & retro vefligia vertat (24). 


Menag pay. 9+ 
Libri odeptivi, 
See alſo pag. 16, 
and 19» 


i. e. He hangs conſtantly about the gates of the 
« ſplendid and magnificent palace of the great Seguier; 
and refleting upon his former good fortune, which 
«« procured him admiſſion to the opulent table of that 
illuſtrious perſon, he impudently attempts to break 
into the houſe which he is now forbid. 

(25) Menag. in How often, alas! has he ſued with earneſt pray- 
Fita Mamurre, « ers and ſuppliant tears to be admitted? But the 
Page 19. Com «. jnexorable Porter, ſprung from the rough rocks of 
en; ' Helvetia, oppoſes hi h 

the beginning of | , Oppoſes his entrance, threatens to execute 
the paſſage quoted his orders of giving him the horſe-whip, or, to be- 
from Bourbon, * ſtow due chaltiſement upon him for the crime he 
quotation (19. e had committed againſt his maſter, he brandiſhes his 
« cudgel over his head, or if further provoked threa- 
„tens him with a ſharp weapon, if he will not be 
«« gone.“ 

705 If he had not recommended himſelf by a well- 
furniſhed memory, a great deal of reading, and a ready 
ab.] Mr. Menage was obliged to make the following 
acknowledgment in praiſe of his memory: Cum felici 
ade Mamurra et memoria, ut legentis modo, cundta 
gue olim in libris didicerat, peſſet referre, memorem il. 
lum convivam MEMM1us non oderat (25). i. e. As 
«+ Mamurra had ſo happy a memory, that he could 
relate whatever he had met with in his reading, 
„as exactly as if he had had his books before him, 
«© MgMmavs had no averſion to a gueſt of ſuch a te- 
„% nacious memory.” It is probable that Montmaur's 
ſtrength of memory procured him a great number of 
enemies. It made him a leading man, or rather a 
tyrant in converſation. A man, who can retail all 
that he has read, and who gives himſelf the airs of a 
dictator in pouring forth a torrent of ſcience, confounds 
other men of learning in converlation. They appear 
like dwarfs beſide him : they cannot prevent his in- 
groſſing the diſcourſe,” and they dare not ſo much as 
attack him; they ſometimes ſuſpect that he is miſtaken, 
but they have not the aſſurance to contradit him, 
they are diffident of their own memory, and are awed 
by his, even in things where he appears to them to be 
wrong. We have ſeen above that the learned Nicolas 
Bourbon, though full of doubts about Montmaur's 
quotations, durit not attack him upon them till he 
had conſulted his library at leiſure, If you add to 
this that Montmaur was fcul-mouthed and aſſuming, 
you will eaſily perceive that he could not avoid being 
hated. A proud beauty, who darkens and eclipſes all 
the reſt iu company, is an object of hatred among the 
Ladies. The learned are no better diſpoſed in the 
like caſes. They who ſaw that they were not a 


himſelf with fo 
much 


match for this Profeſſor in converfation, had recourſe 
to their pens, and ſtrove with one another who ſhould 
defame him moſt in black and white. 
I have been told that a certain advocate, who was 
the ſon of a Tip-ſtaff, one day entered into a conſpi- 
racy with ſome of his friends to mortify Montmaur, 
who was to dine with the Prefident de Meſmes. The 
Conſpirators were betimes at the Preſident's houſe. 
The Advocate and his friends had agreed not to allow 
the Profeſſor one opportunity to open his mouth, they 
were to relieve one another by turns; and as ſoon as 
one had ended what he had to ſay, another was to 
begin. Montmaur no ſooner entered the room, than 
the Advocate cried out to him, War, War. You 
degenerate greatly from your father, replied Montmaur, 
for he does nothing but cry Paix-/a, paix-la (26), (26) This is the 
Peace there, peace there. 'This was a thunder-bolt, 1 the 
which quite diſconcerted the Conſpirators. The Ad- he 8 
vocate was ſo confounded at it, that he could not utter the Court, 
one word during the whole time of dinner. I believe 
that, in ſeveral other rencounters, Montmaur, what by 
his talkativeneſs, what by his impudence, eafily extri- 
cated himſelf out of the ſnares which were laid to 
trap him. TI cannot tell whether it was by chance or 
deſign, that one day when he was dining with Chan- 
cellor Seguier, one of the ſervants in carrying a diſh 
of ſoup from the table let it fall upon him. He bore 
it with wondrous patience, and looking upon the Chan- 
cellor (whom he ſuſpected for the author of the joke) (27) See the 8e. 
ſaid, ſummum jus, ſumma injuria, by which ready al- 22 * 
luſion he drew over the laughters to his ſide (27). It 8 
was very wittily ſaid, but it is impoſſible to ſhew the edition. 
humour of it in a French tranſlation. It is a pun, 
which turas upon this, that the Chancellor of France is (28) Ne igitzr 
the hcad of the law, and that ius in Latin ſignifies both „7, forn 
law and broth. 1 
It muſt be obſerved, that great numbers of people 4um.. eller 
have found fault with Menage, for having wrote ſuch aer & pagitis- 
a ſatyrical piece againſt Montmaur (28), and that he % Aci . 
excuſed himſelf with this among other reaſons, that 7b fn, 271 
he had not pretended to deſcribe the life of any par- H. gicar. 7 
ticular Paraſite, but to draw the character of a Mamurrz. 
Paraſite in general with ſtrokes of invention. 
This was an attempt to juſtify himſelf by a lie (29). (29) Mr. Me- 
Non parafitum unum aliquem, non aſſentatorem, ſed om- nage, as wellas 
nes parafitos, omnes aſſentatores ſub Mamurre fitis — . 15 
conquifitiſque vitiis deformati perſona, deſcribere mi- 2 . 5 
hi mens fuit (30). 1 am of opinion, that Menage he (aid in the 
never wrote any thing in which he diſcovered his preface to his 
learning, wit, and elegancy of ſtyle to more advantage Ben that the 
together, than in that performance. Mr. Valhebert * 8 Ae 
writes me that he has a piece by him, which to him e guite 
ſeems to have been written by Mr. Menage : it is quite a vague one, and 
in the flyle of his Requete des Dictionaires: it is wrote had no determi 
by a hand which he is not acquainted with, but there * 8 
are ſome corrections in it wrote with Mr. Menage's own 3 ny 
hand, and it is entitled, Regueſte de Petrus Montmaur way, an artificial 
Profefſor du Roy en Langue Hellenique a Noſſeigneurs de man which | d 
Parlement. It contains upwards of 300 verſes, in mow =_ 22 
ewhich his hiſtory appears to be very well deſcribed, and == uh 3 
thoſe werſes are of the ſame meaſure with the Regucte ;, not of the ſame 
des Difionaires, I have obſerved that Menage has not ſpecies with other 
adopted the ſtory, which is to be found in ſome of the men, and = — 
pieces of Valois's collection; it is that Montmaur gave ag magna cd 
the Porter of the College of Boncour ſo violent a blow ,,,';, jnteret 
upon the head with a ſtick that he killed him. See bimſelf in his 
the following remark. cauſe, n be = 
[H. Thoſe accounts of him ought to be conſidered as mw mos 
mere pieces of wit . . . and not as hiſtorical narrations.] na , 
But what ſhall we ſay to the ſact, which I have jutt (30 _ * 
now mentioned? It is not probable that the moſt out- Jn 1 Ma- 
ragious ſatyriſis could be capable of publiſhing ſuch 3 igri 


(31) E- Hiſ- 
forique du St. 
Gomor, in the 
Collection of 
Adrian Valois. 


MON 


much zeal in this fort of cruſado, that he would needs deſcend from the heighth of his 
gravity, in order to give his thoughts ſome air of pleaſantry. This taſk was more fa- 
tiguing for him, than it would have been for Scarron to have wrote a ſerious pompous 
performance. But more than that he ſounded the alarm, and animated his friends to 


draw their pens, and furniſh their quota [ 7]. 


lie as this, that a man is actually in priſon for murder. 
It is however certain that ſome of Montmaur's enemies 
affirmed that he was impriſoned for a crime of this 
nature, Did they found this ſtory upon any real ad- 
venture ? It would be much harder to affirm than to 
deny ir ; and eſpecially when one conſiders that moſt 
part of thoſe ſatyrical authors were filent —_— 
that murder, which was in the mean time the mo 
favourable occaſion they could have wiſhed for, to puſh 
their deſign of rendering Montmaur an obje& of pub- 
lick horror and execration. However that be, his ac- 
cuſation runs as follows: 


Quey gue ce foit, le Paraſite, 
Eft mieux tractè qu'il ne merite: 
On ne luy peut faire d ennuy; 
Meta mor phoſer ſa per ſonne 
En loup, en Porc, en une Tonne, 
C*eft encor trop dhonneur pour luy. 

Au il le foit en une Marmite, 
En Journebroche ou Leichefrite, 
En Perroguet, en un Corbeau ; 
C'eſt une grace tres-wifible, 
bien fagonner n'eft poſſible 
S aux pieds delicats d'un Bourreau. 

Auſſi ce Meſſer Cicefante, 

Pour monſtrer que ce ſon attente, 
Fit Pautre jour un joly tour, 
Caſſant d une buſche flottte 

La hurde caboche eſwantee 

Du gros Fanitor de Boncour, 

Mais ce grand chercheur de lippte 
Neuft prafloft fait cette tquipee, 
Dil fe vit abſous du peche : 

Car il receut telle mornifle 
Sur ſor gras muzeau qui renifle, 
Due ſon æil en reſta poche. 

Et qui pis eft, Dame Fuſlice 
Pour chaſtier ſon malefice, 
Grappant ce Cuiſtre en trifle arroy, 
Les pieds nuds, un torchon en teſte, 
Conduiſi cette malle beſte 
Dans la noire maiſon du Roy. 

Tous ſes compagnons de cuiſine, 
Et ceux qui craignent la famine, 
S'oppoſent a /a liberte, 

Crians par tout que ſa preſence 
Sans doute affamera la France, 


Et qu'elle à cauſe la cherte (31) 


i. e. After all the Paraſite is better uſed than he 
« deſerves : it is beyond one's power to do him wrong; 
% transform him into what you will, a wolf, a hog, 
„or a hog's-head, you ſtill do him too much honour 
« by the change. 

« Metamorphoſe him into a kettle, a turnſpit or a 
«« dripping-pan, a parrot or a raven, you ſtill favour 
« him too much. It is impoſſible to repreſent him in 
« his proper colours, but at the feet of the hangman. 

« Accordingly this Sycophant, to ſhew that he ex- 
«« pe&s no other, committed a notable exploit t'other 
« day ; for he knocked out the brains of the thick- 
1 ſkulled fat porter of Boncour with a billet of float- 
«« wood. | | 

„ But no ſooner had this eminent ſpunger commit- 
„ted that prank, than he received an abſolution : 
« for he got ſuch a blow on his greaſy ſnout as made 
1 his eyes black and blue. 

« And what is worſe, Dame Juſtice, to chaſtiſe 
« him for his crime, laid hold of this ſorry Pedant, 


and conducted him barefooted and with a diſh-clout 


(33) It ie in the 
ame Collection, 
it the end of the 


„upon his head to priſon, 

« All his trencher-companions, and all the dreamers 
« of famine, are againſt his being ſet at liberty again: 
„ they alarm the whole city with crying that his pre- 


„ ſence will ſurely bring a famine upon France, and 


Oroitius Muſea of .. that it has already raiſed the price of eatables,” 


The following is a ſtroke of the ſame kind in Latin (32). 


It is very ſtrange that the Members of the 
Faculty 


Horatii Gentilis Peruſini in MamurRram, ob cæſum 
ab eo Collegii Harcurtii (33) Janitorem. 


Cf nocens, hominiſque reus Mamurra perempti 
 Emiſſus vinchs eft, Genovefa, tuis. 
Et potuit reperire vades, quia plurima crimen 
E levat ratio, nil graviuſque meret. 
F anitor occiſus nimirum haud penditur aſſis, 
Nec Pre dabitur talio wile caput : 
Cumgque illi Mamurra petitum flipite grandi 
Comminuit cerebrum, perdiderat proprium. 


i.e. © An epigram of Horatius Gentilis's of Perufium 
„ againſt Montmaur, upon occaſion of his murder- 
«ing the porter of Harcoutt College. 


(33) According ta 
the foregoing paſ- 
ſage, it ſhould be 
the College of 
Boncour and not 
of Harcourt, as 
alſo according to 
the author of a 
Latin Ode ad 
Balxacium, 
Which is inſerted 
in the Collection 
of Hadrian Va- 
lois, and which 
ſignifies that 
Montmavur, upon 
the murder of the 
Porter, ſaved 
himſelf from the 


«« Montmaur is delivered from goal, to which he had sllows only by 


« been confined upon account of murder. 
„ not at a loſs to find Bail, becauſe his crime 
« was extenuated by ſeveral reaſons, for however 
« heinous it appeared, he could incur no puniſhment 
« by it. For the porter's life was not valued at above 
„ a farthing, ſo that it was not worth while to puniſh 
« him in kind in ſuch a trifling matter. Beſides the 
« Lex Talionis could not take place here, for Mont- 
„ maur had loſt his own brains before he beat out the 
«« porter's.” 


[7] Balzac lifled himſelf . . . . and would needs 
deſcend from the height of his gravity . . . . and ani- 
mated his friends to draw their pens, and furniſh their 
DPucta.) He was not the firlt who exhorted to this 
cruſade : that honour belongs to the writer of Mont- 
maur's life, as we have ſeen already (34). That hiſ- 
torian added an epigram at the end of his book, in 
which by exhortations and imprecations he incited all 
the world to engage in the war againſt Montmaur. 


Duiſquis legerit hæc, poeta fiat : 
Et de Cenipeta mihi jocoſos 
Scribat Gargilio repente verſus. 
Qui non ſcripſerit, inter eruditos 
In ſulſiſſimus ambulet patronos. 


1, e. Let whoever reads this book, become a Poet 
„ ſtrait, and write ludicrous verſes upon Gargilio the 
«© Dinner-hunter. Let whoever does not write, be 
*« eſteemed an infipid blockhead among the patrons 
of learning.” 


This was the conclufion of the hiſtory of Mamurra. 


It may therefore very juſtly be ſaid that Menage ſound- 
ed the alarm ; or by another metaphor that he beat 
the drum to levy forces, 
himſelf in that army, and to exhort his friends to take 
arms, He ſerved both in the infantry and cavalry. 
Le Barbon (35), a proſe performance which he ſent to 
Mr. Menage, was accompanied with two poems, the 
one of which is entitled Indignatio in Theonem Ludima- 
giftrum Ex-Feſuitam laudatorem ineptiſſimum Eminenti/- 


Mr. de Boiſrobert, in which he begs him to take arms 
againſt Montmaur, and to allow him to encourage 
Mr. Feramus to the like enterprize. 


Nec folum tibi Semidei dicantur. at ipſe 

Therfites, ipſe antiquo qui diftus Homero, 

Ore animoque canis; pridem cui ſenſus Honeſli eſt, 
Extinctuſue in fronte pudor. Fediſſima longas 
Beſtia det parnas. Deſcende ad probra Latini 
Nominis, ac turpes Mamurra interprete Graios, 
Pollutumgue notis omni ex Aucrore volumen. 
| Monſtra refer verborum, alio que wexit ab erbe, 
Terribiles Griphos, &c (37). 


Hic doo te Marte potens, Ferrame, vcamss, 
Ante alios : ( ea vota mto ſint grata Metello ) 


He was corrupting his 


Judges, 


(300 In thequd- 
tation from the 
Valeſiana, in re- 
mark [J. Add 
to this the fol- 
lowing paſſage in 
Furetiere, vag. 
ION. of his 
Nouvelle Allego- 
r:7ue, The moſt 
unfortunate of all 
was Montmott, 
the Genera'itlimo 
of Alluſions, 
who had at the 
ſame time a Re- 
giment among 
the Double- 
meanings» He 
was delivered up 
to Menage, a ſe- 
vere and critical 
Judge, who exa- 
mined his life 
from one end to 
the other, and 
tried him upon 
every one of his 
actions. After 


Balzac did not fail to liſt baring convicted 


him of ſeveral 
crimes, he con- 
demned him to 
be ſhot by the 


poetic arms, firſt 


toſſed in a blan- 
ket as uſual. 
He even thot 


fimi Cardinalis Valete (36, and the other is a letter to firſt himſelf, and 


ge ve him the 


rſt wound, after 


which all the 
reſt of the learn- 


ed followed ia a 
file. 


(35) It was 
printed at Paris 
in $vo in the 
year 1648. 


(36) It is inſerted 
in the Collection 


of Hadrian Va- 


lois. 


(37) Balzac, pag. 
160, 161. of the 
Barbon. 
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38, Idem, ibid. 


pag. 165. 


39) In remark 
[XJ] of the arti- 
cle CATUL- 
LUS. 


(45) Balzac, En- 
retten 17. 145 · 
NI. 204+ 


MON 


Faculty of the Univerſity of Paris did not join together to aſſiſt their brother Montmaur, 
It ſhews that he had not the art to conciliate the good-will, either of the Profeſſors of 
the College, or of the Wits. It would have occaſioned a ſtrange pother, if thoſe Pro- 
feſſors had made a counter-league in his favour, and employed all their Grammar and 
Rhetoric, in proſe and verſe, againſt his perſecutors. There are ſome people of merit 
who condemn the outrage of his enemies [X]: the paſſages which I ſhall quote below 


Cum tot tela wolent, tot in unum tela parentur, 
Otia agas, tuaque arma neges communibus armis ? 
Vana pium-ne putet deformi parcere Monſtro, 
Relligio ? June invictos torguebis Iambos 

In caput alterius ? Vivet-ne obſcnus amator, 
Atque hoflis Muſarum, omnis temerator Honeſti, 
Pindi tetra lues ? Peſflem tamen ille minorem 
Scaligeri Tullique cliens, & Ceſare lzfo 
Conſpicuas Seclis, nigro devovit Awern : 

Nec tales Verona tulit [ine vindice chartas (38). 


i. e. Let not your ſong be confined to the Heroes 
« alone ; but deſcend even to Therſites; Therſites, 
« whom old Homer ſung, deſcribing him a dog both 
© jn face and heart, and loſt to all ſenſe of decency 
« and ſhame. Let the vile animal long feel the rage 
« of your wit: let your genius ſtoop to chaſtiſe the 
«© wretch, who has diſgraced the Latin elegancies, and 
„ yiolated the Greeks with his filthy explications ; 
„ who has polluted the pure Claſſicks with a dunghil 
« of notes raked together out of all the traſh of his 
reading. He ſhocks us with outlandiſh monſters of 
« words, with frightful riddles, &c. 


«« Feramus, valiant in the battles of the learned, I 
« here particularly call upon you to take up arms: 
„ (and may my Metellus approve of my requelt.) 
When ſo many warriours take the field, when ſuch 
* a number of weapons are brandiſhed againſt one 
« monſter, will you reſt in peace, will you refuſe to 
« join in the common cauſe ? Can you be fo over- 
« religious, as to think that the laws of humanity o- 
„ blige you to ſpare a monſter ſo deformed as this? 
Can nothing provoke you to let looſe the unconquer- 
* able thunder of your ſatire ? Shall a wretch, ob- 
« ſcene in love, the foe of the muſes, the bane of 
*© Parnaſſus, and the violation of all virtue, ſhall ſuch 
a wretch pollute the air with his breath? The client 
« of Tully and Scaliger, who was eminent for having 
« ſatirized Cæſar, devoted to the infernal ſhades a mon- 
« fler leſs poyſonous than this: and the mule of Verona 
« did not ſuffer ſuch an execrable ſcribler to write 


« with impunity.” 


To ſee how thoſe gentlemen exerted themſelves in 
ſtrengthening their league, and in ſummoning the whole 
polſe of the Republick of Letters, one would ſay 
that it was not the buſineſs to deliver Parnaſſus from 
a ſiege of Barbarians, who were reſolved to give up 
the muſes to the diſcretion of the Soldiers, but to re- 
take it from thoſe uncircumciſed, and ſet at liberty the 
chaſte daughters of Memory confined in the dark dun- 
geons of a ſacrilegious, impure, and abominable na- 
tion. 

Some have thought theſe verſes of Balzac's faulty. 
They charge them with obſcurity and inhumanity. 
The obſcurity. conſiſts in thoſe words, where he means 
the Poet Catullus. You have already (39) ſeen Bal- 
zac's reply to this charge, and you may ſee in his 
Entretiens his reply to that of inhumanity. There 
he ſhews that he could not with juſtice be reckoned 
more cruel toward the new Mamurra, than Catullus 
was with regard to his enemies. I meant, ſays he (40), 
nothing worſe than a mere poetical execration, or at moſt 
a fimple death ; for in good Latin to devote to Hell or 
Avernus is only io devote one to death; and a card, a 
dagger, or a foyſoned draught is ſufficient for that. But 
the vindictiue Catullus goes beyond all theſe common pu- 
niſhments. He propoſes the laſt and the moſt cruel of all: 
he condemns the bad Poet of <vhom he ſpeaks, to be burnt 
alive like a Sorcerer or an Atheiſt, 3 


Infelicibus uſtulanda flamm is. 
And afterevard;, 


Et vos interea venite in ignem. 


— 


contain 


Others blame him for having attempted a kind of 
compoſition, to which they judge he had no turn. 1 
defire you would conſider this paſſage in Mr. Gueret. 
„They are touched with the unhappy whim of pre- 
** tending to ſucceed in every kind of writing; they 
would not have it thought that their genius has any 
** bounds, as there is hardly a Poet, who does not ex- 
tend his juriſdiftion from the epigram to the epic 
poem, and ſcarce an orator, who does not deſcend 
from the panegyric to the billet-doux . . . . Scarron, 
«© who was by nature formed entirely to the burleſque, 
who was expreſly turned both ſoul and body to that 
character, had the boldneſs to attempt a 1'ragedy ; 
and there is no doubt but he would have executed 
* his deſign, if death had not prevented the raſhneſs 
of the enterpriſe. In ſhort, Balzac himſelf has fol- 
* lowed this bad example, and not fatisfied to excel! 
« in the grand ſtile, he would needs ſhew by the 
* Barbon, that he had as happy a turn to raillery : 
* however he was miſtaken there. The nice judges 
have not been of his taſte, and his Barbox has only 
*« ſpoilt his works. Let us always follow our natural 
genius; let us never depart from that kind of 
*« writing which is peculiar to us, nor envy others the 
* glory which we cannot acquire in their way (41).” 


(41) Overet, 
Guerre des A 


Mr. Balzac had received more agreeable news con- feurs, pag. m. 


cerning his Barbon; for he was told that this work 
had met with very great ſucceſs, and that it was ad- 
mired at Paris. One of his letters to Mr. Menage 
begins in the following manner. Bene ef, abund? «ft, 
plus fat eft etiam mihi. Que ſcripſi ego olim, munici- 
palis ille & Orator & Hiftoricus, probata nuper ſunt 
Lutetiæ Parifiorum. In ampliſſimo orbis Terrarum thea- 
tro Barbo meus Saltavit & Placuit (42). Gueret, in 
my opinion, has not done juſtice to Balzac. The ſtile 
of the Barton is I own too ſerious ; the humour of it 
has not that gaiety and eaſe which ſome would have 
2 it: but the ridicule of pedantry is in that per- 
ormance marked in a very lively happy manner, and 
by a great number of very ſingular characters. 

If you deſire to ſee ſome excuſe for the keenneſs of 
Mr. Balzac's reſentment, you muſt conſult Feramus's 


137, 138. 


(42) Balzac, 
Epift. ſele, pag. 
m. 182, 


poem. There you will find that Montmaur not only 


exerciſed his talent at obloquy upon Scaliger, Salma- 
fius, and Grotius, but that he likewiſe treated Balzac 


with the utmoſt contempt. 


Te quoque BALZ ACT, noſtræ decus addite genti, 
Urbe wetat, patriaque jubet terpeſeere villa, 
Indecorem Regique tuo nova condere Regna 


Querere & efficto Virtutes Principe dignas (43). 


i. e. You too, O Balzac, the adopted glory of our 
* nation, he forbids the city; bids you languiſh in 
«« ſloth inſjthe rural retirement where you was born; 
„he is ſo abuſive as to bid you ſeek out new ro- 
„ mantic monarchies, and go in queſt of virtues 
* worthy to adorn a Prince of your own brain.“ 


43) Feramut, 


apud Menagium 


in Libro adepti- 
V9, Pag · 14. 


You ſee Balzac had received perſonal affionts from 


him, and that he did not engage merely in the public 
cauſe. I have ſome ſuſpicion that the paſlage I have 
quoted in the article of DESBARREAUX (44) relates 
to our Montmaur. If it does, it is a new initance of 
the violence of Balzac's reſentment, 


* 
[X] There are ſome people of merit who condemn the 
outrage of his enemies.) I need only quote three autho- 


rities for this. I ſhall begin with Mr. Couſin's. Among |, Jaun ds 


the poems, ſays he (45), which Mr. Menage wrote about 
that time, there are two which made a great miſe. 
The one was la Metamorphoſe du Pedant paraſite en 
perroquet. Il entendoit ſous ce nom un Profeſſeur en 
Langue Greque, contre lequel pluſieurs autres Poetes 
s*eſtoient dechainez, & qu' ils avoient dẽchirè de gayete 
de cœur par des ſatires injurieuſes & inhumaines. i. e. 
«« The Metamorphoſis of the Pedant Paraſite into a 

4 « Parrot. 


(44) Quotati- 
on (20, 


Sawans of Aug; 
11, 1692, pf» 
542. ot the 

Dutch edition 


(4 
9) 


d. Literature, 


MON 


contain things which will illuſtrate this article. 


1% Parrot. By this Paraſite he meant a certain Profeſſor 
«« of Greek, againſt whom a great many other Poets 
% had broke looſe, and whom they had in meer wan- 
« tonneſs of heart laſhed with abuſive and inhuman 
« Satires. The other was the famous Regu#te des 
« Difionaires.” It is in this manner he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in his pretended panegyrick upon Mr. Menage ; 
and you will be pleaſed to obſerve that he takes no no- 
tice of the life of Mamurra, which is a much more 
conſiderable performance than the Metamorphoſis 
which he has quoted. I am leſs aſtoniſhed at his ſi- 
lence, than at that of Menage's friends, who have pre- 
fixed an abridgment of his life to his Suite du Mena- 
iana. They do not make the leaſt mention of this 
life of Mamurra. | | 
My ſecond author, according to the name which 
he aſſumed as one of the confederate warriors, is Vig- 
neul Marville. I ſhall copy a part of his diſcourſe (46). 
„ Profeſſor Montmor was by no means ſo deſpicable a 
* man as moſt people imagine. He had a very fine 
genius, and great parts. The Greek and Latin were 
« as familiar to him as his mother-tongue. He had 
« read all the good authors of antiquity, and with 
« the help of a prodigious memory and a great deal 
« of vivacity, he made very happy applications of the 
« moſt beautiful paſſages which he had obſerved in them. 
© Tt is true he almoit always applied them ſatirically, 
«« which provoked the reſentment of thoſe who hap- 
1 tr my to be the ſubjects of his pleaſantry. By the 
„help of this genius he eaſily introduced himſelf to 
„the acquaintance of ſuch people of quality as loved 
«« the joys of Parnaſſus. Avarice was a great blot 


Montmaur lodged in the College of 
| Boncour, 


this only as a rough draught of this Jeſuit's ſentiments. 
He has expreſſed them very nobly in a work, which is 
ſcarce now to be met with in the ſhops. For which rea- 
ſon it will not be amiſs to quote his own words. Vi 
dimus quemdam nuper non expertem literarum, ſed cui 
nihil placetet, nec pulcrum wideretur, niſi quod «ſat 
ſuum. Hunc propter ipfins odiefifſimos mores, nemo tum 
poeta five ſeriptor alius nefas duxit conſcindere omnibus 
probris. _—_— non recte nec ratione, mea quidem 
ſententia, & peſſimo exemplo. - Non enim, fi dignus is 
contumelia ; perboneſſi, graves, literati viri digni tamen, 
qui contumeliam inſtrrent. Et erant alioquin in i/lo, que 
amare prfſes fine moribus, memoria, cognitio ſermonis 
Græci, varietas aliqua doctrinæ & copia ; unde diſcerent 
nonnihil etiam periti, quamvis hominem nm probarent. 
Sed valuit nimirum maledicentia, grata cundis, etiam 
tis, qui neque fibi maledici, ntque maledicere ipſi alli. 
welint. Atque hanc, ut a me ante dium eft, maledi- 
centiam wetant, natura, ratio, mos, diſciplina, jura, 
leges : ubique gentium ac terrarum, atque in omni me- 
moria pane maledicis graves propofite, crimen tamen 
impunitum per ſæ pe & olim fuit, & nunc eft, & evrit, 
vel weterno & focordia, wel. præwaricatiane corum, a 
guibus oportuerit pro officio vindicari. Ac multa peccant 
principes, & in bis illud, quod tantam petulantiam, ita 
ut meretur, quantumque paſſunt, non coerceant, nec populo 
caveant ſatis, nec privatos conſervent ab injuria. Inte- 
rim nutu divini numinis & providentia quid fit ? Ne 
ab iftis quidem abſlinetur tam lente ferentibus probra in 
alias: immo linguas hominum magis infeflas habent, mi- 
nuſque ſermones effugiunt obtrefatorum : & audire ple- 
rumque coguntur ipſi, que nolint, quia de aliis patiantur 


— 


* — * — 
—— — ——¼ 


«« upon his character, for he bad a fortune without 
«« making uſe of it; and he was too much devoted 
to eating and drinking. He uſed to ſay to 
4 his friends, Gentlemen, do you furniſh meat and 
« wine, and I will furniſh ſalt. And indeed he ſcat- 
« tered it very profuſely wherever he made one at 
« an entertainment. His ſatyrical humour had no 
«© bounds, and he was Lucian throughout. He was 


dici, quæ non debeant (48). 
Theſe are the authorities which I promiſed. If we Y*®' 

ſtick to formal and literal declarations, to be ſure the * 8 p 

Jeſuit Vavaſſeur condemns Montmaur's adverſaries with 54 This book 1 

the moſt warmth of any of them; but if you weigh was printed at j 

the conſequences of expreſſions, Marville throws out Paris in the year If 

the moſt thundering ſentence againſt them; for when 572 in 51% | 


(48) Franciſcus 
Vavaſſor, de 


<< particularly bitter upon bad Poets . . . . Never was 
«« mortal ſo much pelted with fatire, in proſe and 
« yerſe, as was Montmor. Every one exhauſted his 
« fund of ill-nature upon him: there are whole col- 
« lections of thoſe ſatires ſtill extant. The beſt of them 
% were thoſe wrote by — Montmor was ad- 
« viſed by his friends to publiſh bis ſatyrical jokes 
«« upon his petulant enemies; but he was too in- 
*« dolent to take ſo much trouble; he was ſatisfied to 
laugh at theſe trifles and deſpiſe them. When one 
« told him that Mr. Menage had transformed him 
* into a Parrot; Very well, replied be, I ſhall neither 
« want wine to make merry over, nor a bill to defend 
% my ſelf; and as that perſon was beſtowing a great 
«« deal of praiſe upon this Ar of Menage s, It 
« ig no wonder, added he, if ſo great a Prater as 
„ Menage makes a parrot. Montmor bore it 
* more impatiently to be refufed admittance to the 
«. Cloſet of the Meſſieurs Dupuy, which was the re- 
* treat of the men of the greateſt reputation in Paris. 
« Thoſe Gentlemen were as grave as Cato's ; they 
«« cultivated the ſciences in their moſt ſerious part, 
« and could not eaſily bear ſuch as poſſeſſed only the 


he declares that Montmaur had à very fine genius, that 
he had read all the good authors of antiquity, that he 
had great parts, a profourd knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and a prodigious memory joined to a great deal 
of vi vacity, &c. he accuſes the ſatires which were 
wrote againſt him of a moſt enormous injuſtice, All 
the advantageous things that he ſays of Montmaur are 
ſo many blows for the authors of thoſe ſatires, ſince 
they all agree in repreſenting this Profeſſor as the moſt 
ſtupid and ignorant of mankind ; and you muſt ob- 
ierve that the praiſes which he beſtows upon him, ought 
to have ſo much the more weight, that he does not d - 
ſemble his faults. What he obſerves of his inſenſibility 
is ſurprizing, and I queſtion whether any thing could 
have been better judged, than to laugh, as Mont- 
maur did, at the ſatyrical pieces wrote againſt him. 
But one has reaſon to be aſtoniſhed, that a man of ſo 
much reading, ſo ſtrong a memory, and ſuch a ready 
wit, did not chuſe to write ſomething at that juncture, 
and that in all his life he ſcarce ever publiſhed any 
thing. We muſt believe that the fire of his fancy ſtood 
in need of living objects to call it forth; and that his 

vaſt memory was in ſome meaſure benumbed, when he 


had occaſion to compole in filence, and in the retreat 
of the Cloſet (49). We muſt believe, I fay, that (49) Compare 
Montmaur, as well as ſome others, found that it wag dis with remark 


infinitely leſs difficult to talk well extempore than to LEY of the ont- 
write a good book. The way to make the learning = 5 


of this Profeſſor uſeful to the public, would have been 


% buffoonery of literature. They did not underſtand 
4 raillery, and one might better have ventured to 
« make a ſoleciſm in the face of an Univerſity, than 
« relax one's ſelf in ridiculous jokes in their com- 


” 


(47) Ibid, 
* 


40 ). 

F. Va. is my third teſtimony. He has not 
named Montmaur ; but he has marked him in ſuch a 
diſtinguiſhing manner that we may be certain he 
means him. He does not make his elogium, he lays very 

t and very hateful faults to his charge, but withal 
juſtice to his eruditionz and he condemns not 
only thoſe authors who laſh him with ſo much fury, 
but alſo the N who tolerate that licence. 
Upon this he a very judicious reflection; it 
happens, be ſays, by a juſt judgment of God, that 
ſuch Princes and Miniſters as have neglected to puniſh 
the audaciouſneſs of ſatyrical writers and makers of li- 
bels, bear the puniſhment of their ſupineneſs, and find 
themſelves expoſed to the rage of obloquy. I give 


to have given him a judicious ſcholar, who ought al- 
moſt never to have left him, but to have collected 
every thing that he heard him ſay. By this means we 
ſhould have had a Mantmaurania, which would perhaps 
have been a valuable book. I believe there were ſome 
who diſapproved of Montmaur's contempt for the ſatires 
which were publiſhed againſt him, and who would 
have wiſhed that he had applied to the Courts of 
juſtice; for his enemies were not ſatisfied with accuſi 

him of ignorance, and taking to the low amuſement 
of anagrams and points: caſes of this kind do not 
fall the cognizance of the Courts of j uſtice, vi- 
bil bec ad ediftum. pretoris ; but they likewiſe charge 
him with being a baſtard and a murderer, as we have 


ſeen © 


Vor. VII. 7 Z . i 


a year, and that he was very covetous (6). 


M O P 


Boncour, which gave occaſion to a good joke 100. 
He publiſhed ſomething againſt Buſbequius (a). 


He died in the year 1648 [ M. 
hey ſay he was worth five thouſand livres 


(a) Busbequium mortuum nec reſpon ſurum invaſit. Menag. in Vita Mamurre, pag. 30. See remark [B]. 
%% Suite de Menagiana, pag. 200. of the Dutch edition. 


5 In remarks ſeen above (50); and in the following paſſage he is 


D] and {H]. 


(51) Hiſtoire de 
la Vie & de la 

Mort du grand 
Mogor, pag 25, 
26. of Valcis's 
Collection. 


(52) Compare 
this with the fol- 
lowing paſſage in 
Horace, Epiſt. 1. 
lib. 2. | 
Quin etiam lex 

P aenaque lata, 
ma lo gue nollet 
car mine quem- 
guam 


Deſeribi, 


(53) Menag. 
Miſcell. pag. 7, 8. 


(a) Hygin. cap- 
14 Scholiaft. 
Apollon. in lib. 1. 
ver. 65. 

(5) Hygin- ibid. 
Apollon, Argo- 
naut. lib. I. ver. 
65. r Flaccus, 
Argon. lib. . 
ver. 333, & paſ- 
fm alibi. Statius, 


accuſed of forgery and ſodomy. 


Fadis dans un fameux procez, 
Dont il tut un honteux ſucces, 
Il appella d une Sentence, 

Dui meſpargnoit gue la potence, 
Juand de tout point il eũt efte 
Corvaincu d'une fanſſett : 

Car il imitoit de nature 

Toute forte de ſignature, 

Et gagna tout en jugement 
Quand il ne tint qu'a ſon ſerment. 
1! eut d'autres wices encore 

Due je tairay, car je Phonnore. 
Lon dit que ſon valet un jour 
Laccuſa de la ſale amour, 
Imputant d ce Paraſite 


Le crime d eſire Sodomite (51). 


i. e. Some time ago, in a famous proceſs which 
„ had a ſhameful enough iſſue, he appealed from a 
„ ſentence which ſaved him from the gallows, upon 
« his being clearly convicted of a forgery. For he 
« had imitated the hand-writing to the life, and would 
„have entirely carried the —4 if it had depended 
„ upon his oath. He had other vices beſides this in- 
% clination to be knaviſh, but I ſhall not mention 
them, becauſe I have a reſpect for him. They ſay, 
„that his footman one day accuſed him of indecent 
„ amours, charging him with no leſs than the crime 
« of ſodomy.” 


This goes beyond the bounds of raillery. One is an- 
ſwerable to a Court of Juſtice for ſuch an accuſation. 
The Actio injuriarum takes place here (52), and the 
accuſed may have recourſe to that law in the Code Si 
quis famoſum, P to which a defamer, who does 
not produce valid proofs, ought to be puniſhed as a ca- 
lum niator. 

[LI He lodged in the college of Boncour, which gave 
occaſion 10 a goed joke.) I ſhall prove this fact from the 
following paſſage in Menage : 


ua collis Genovefa {uns ſupereminet Urbem, 
Stat Becodina domus, dicti celeberrima quondam 
Atria Gallandi, ſummo Rectore juvente. 


Illic exiguo conduxerat_ ere penates 


Gargilius (53). 


i. e. Where the hill of St. Genevieve towers over 
* the city, ſtands the college of Boncour, once the 
celebrated hall of the learned Galland, the great 
„ Preceptor of the French youth . . , . There Gargi- 
« lius hired lodgings at a low rent.” 


And from theſe beautiful lines in Feramus. 
Dua poſuit flabiles Pariſina Academia ſedes 


In monte excelſo, mons eminet altior illic ; 
Exigud parwos habitat mercede penates. 
Non illuc 2 Adicdti vicinia Phabi 
Pellexere hominem, ſed ut hinc toti incubet Urbi, 


Majoreſque alto ſpeculetur vertice fumos, 

In tua jejunus ruiturus prandia, MEMMJ1, 

Vel famoſa tus, BONELLI, fercula men/z, 

Seu weſliras, HANEQUINE, dapts tantd arte pa- 
ratas, 

Et quicumque alii mens præſtatis apimã 

Luculli illuſtres, Macenateſque beati (54). 


(54) Feramny, in 
Macyini Para- 


to- grammatici 


i. e.“ Upon the lofty mountain on which the Aca- ;,7., ;.; ata 
„ demy of Paris has laid its firm foundation, ſtands Menagium, 1 . 
* a hill. There he hired a ſmall dwelling at a low n. in Libre 

price. It was not the love of ſtudy, or for the Piva, pay 7. 


„ ſake of living in the neighbourhood of the Muſes, 


that he choſe that fituation ; but that he might 
„ thence command the whole city, and mark from his 
high obſervatory, from what quarter the ſmoak aſ- 
* cended moſt ; before he ruſhed hungry to thy 
table, Memmius, or thine Bonell, or thy cates, 
O Hanequine, prepared with ſo much luxurious 
art, or to ſhare in the dinner of any other illuſtrious 
1 1 Lucullus or Mzcenas, who keeps a rich 
table.“ 


Vou ſee they pretend he lodged in that college, ſor the 
advantage of being able to diſcover the ſmoke of the 
kitchens of Paris, for that was the moſt eminent place 
in the city. But if it was convenient in this reſpect, it 
was inconvenient from its too great diſtance from the 
houſes where the paraſite uſed to dine. Upon this ac- 
count he was obliged to provide himſelf with a horſe. 
Let us ſee Menage's pleaſantries upon this ſubject. Ve- 
rum cum ſummo in cacumine montis Genovefani tunc tem- 
poris habitaret, ut hinc ſcilicet culinarum fumos, ex 
guibus auguria captabat, commodiis proſpicere poſſet ; at- 
gue adeo horum omnium ques aſſidue colebat, ab ejus tugu- 
rio domus longe diſtarent ne ad illrum cenas ac prandia 
tardits accederet, E i comparavit : qui, 5 
niam Becodiana in Scholle, 69 8 „ni 
ſem, Ronſardus wocare folebat, ftabulabatur, Pegaſus Fits N 
eft appellatus ; de quo Carmen eft SPESSET (55)- ere (55) Menagius, 
is a facetious fancy in the beginning of this paſſage, e Monur- 
which is, that Montmaur in conſulting the art of au- e 335 
gury, did not wait the appearance of vultures or any 
other kind of bird; he attended to nothing but the 
ſmoak of the kitchens. He ought to have ſaid in 
conſequence of this (56), that taking it in his head to 54% bene 
ſtudy the doctrine of augury, he confined himſelf to — gives 8 
the Capnomancia. i. e. the art of divination by ſmoak. liſt of the Arts 
The raillery of thoſe Gentlemen is become a common- and Sciences, to 
lace for ſuch as would charaQteriſe paraſitiſm. They m—_ _ 
ay that a paraſite, when he goes abroad without T7 : 
knowing where to dine, ſteers his courſe through the (57) The art af 
ſtreets of Paris under the direction of the ſmoak of the _ by 
kitchens, which is both his compaſs and his pole-ſtar. melt. 
DLM] Meontmaur died in the year 1 I have not 

met with this in any book, but I conſider it as un- 
queſtionable; for Mr. Valhebert, who has taken the 
trouble to inform me ſo by a letter, had it from the Abbe 
Gallois, who in conſulting the Regiſters of the Royal 
College, found that Montmaur had a grant to ſucceed ; 
Goulu (57) as Profeſſor of Greek in the year 1623, (53) 4 _ 
and that he died in the year 1648, and was ſucceeded who 16. 
by James Pigis. | ache. 


(56) Viz. in that 


MONTPENSIER (the Ducheſs of) the Favourite of Katharine de Medicis, See 


LONGWIC. 


MOPSUS. There are two principal perſons of this name in the books of the Anci- 
ents. The one was the fon of Ampycus and-Chloris : the other was the ſon of Tireſias, 
according to ſome, or of Manto the daughter of Tireſias, as others would have it (a). 
I ſhall give ſome account of each. Morsus, the ſon of Ampycus, was educated by 
Apollo in the Scjence of Augury, and advanced himſelf greatly by that Science during 


the expedition of the Argonauts (b). He was ſurnamed the 


0 Apollon. lib 
itareſian (c), from the (8j. l 


name of his country which was that of the Lapitha in Theſſaly. It was not in his ow god. is Saur. 


Theb, lib. 1. ver. 511. 


country 


(s) 
Foc 


(6) 
of 


(7) 
tor 


(8, 
ver 
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country that he obtained his principal glory, but in Africa. Having loſt his right courſe 
in his return from Colchos he had landed there, and there he died of the bite of a ſer- 
0% Apollon. lb. nent (d). They fay he was interred near Teuchira one of the cities of Pentapolis (e) [A], 


1. ver. O» & 


15. 4. ver. 520 and honoured with a temple in the Province of Cyrene [B], which became famous for an 


le) Lycophron- 
Caſſand- ver. 
$877, Clem- A 
lexand- 

lib, 1» 


Clem. A- 


Oracle, the firſt inſtitution of which is aſcribed to Battus the Cyrenian (/). 
Marcellinus tells us (g), that the heroic manes of Mopſus, who was interred in Africa, 
appeaſed a great many kinds of pains, and for the moſt part cured them. That Hiſto- 
* rian has committed a fault here, which is common to him with other authors [C]. As 
to the other Morsus, I find that the ſame Strabo, who at the end of his ninth book 
makes him the ſon of Tireſias, in his 13th and 14th makes him the fon of A 


Ammianus 


pollo and 


Manto, and that Pauſanias (Y) makes him the ſon of Manto and Rhacius, the head of 
gur. 14-cap- a colony which had been tranſplanted from Crete into Aſia. It is impoſſible to reconcile 
any part of this with his being King of Argos, or with the national epithet of Argian, which 


(6) Lib. 7. page 


they have given him [DJ]. All who mention him make him a great maſter in the art of 


* divination. They pretend that he broke the heart of Calchas, the famous Calchas, who 
was Superintendant of the Augurs during the long Trojan war; that he broke his heart, 
I fay, in contending with him who excelled the moſt in the art of ſoothſaying [E]. 
Calchas had walked with Amphilochus from Troy to Claros, and to try Mopſus's ability, 
had aſked him, in ſhewing him a ſow big with young, how many ſhe had in her belly. 


[A] Teuchira one of the cities of Pentapolis.) I 
have followed the opinion of the learned Mr. de Va- 
(1) Henrie Va- lois (1), who has proved from Lycophron that Mop- 
lefins, in Mar- ſys was interred near Teuchira. However I will not 
cell, page 41» diflemble that in examining that paſſage of this dark 
Poet, I could not help thinking that the tomb of our 
Argonaut is there deſcribed rather wich regard to 
Auſigda, upon the river Cinyphias, than with regard 
to Teuchira. Now that river is not far from Pentapo- 
(z) See Mela, lis (2)- Beſides, I own I cannot conceive for what 
lib, 1. cap» 7- reaſon Mr. de Valois pretends that if Mopſus had been 
buried in Pentapolis, Ammianus Marcellinus ought 
not to have made mention of the ſoar of Africt, and 
% Nu , ita the Carthaginian turf (3) ; but that he might be ea- 
ef male bie A. ſily juſtified by the authority of thoſe who ſay that 
* —_— Mopſus died in Africa, of which number are Tertullian 
— Marcell and Apuleius, to whoſe number might be joined Apol- 
. Valel. in lonius and Seneca (4) who would have it that he died 
Marcellin. pat · in Lybia. This reaſoning ſuppoſes that Pentapolis 
$1- was no part of Africa ; but conſidering the great 
(4) See remark number of able writers who maintain the contrary, 
LE]. I do not ſee why Ammianus Marcellinus might not do 
the ſame. He ſometimes ſwells into a poetick ſtyle, 
in which the general name is preferred to the parti- 
ular. After all, in the Caſſandra of Lycophron we 
find that the coaſt of Teuchira is called the dwelling 
of Atlas. And did not the Poet mean by this the 

coaſt of Africk in general ? 

B] He was honoured with a temple in the province 
of ny If you prefer the teſtimony of a heathen 
to that of Clemens Alexandrinus, you need only read 
the following words of Apuleius : Tantum eos Deos ap- 
pellant, qui ex eodem numero juſtè ac prudenter vite cur- 
riculo gubernato, pro numine poſtea ab hominibus proditi 
fanis & cerimoniis vulgo advertuntur, ut in Beotia Am- 
phiaraus, in Argica Morsus, in Agypto Ofiris, 

(5) Apul. de Des alius alicubi gentium (5). Lutatius the ſcholiaſt upon 
Cocratis, Statius, ſpeaking of the ſame Mopſus ſays: in tantum 
magnus fuit in augurali peritia, ut poſi mortem templa 
ei dicata fint, & quorum adytis ſeæpe homines reſponſa 
accipiunt. We have already ſeen the teſtimony of 
Marcellinus. 

IC] Ammianus Marcellinus has committed a fault 
which is common to him with other authors.) It is his 
confounding Mopſus the Argonaut with the ſon or 
(7) In Stattum, grandſon of Tireſias. Barthius (7) obſerves that even 
tom. 2, pag. 818. the ancient writers confound thoſe two perſons, and 
he accuſes Servius in particular of this miſtake ; 
but he charges him unjuſtly, ſince Servius (8) ſpeaks 
ot Mopſus only in general. This accuſation would 
be better grounded againſt Ammianus Marcellinus, 
from whom Barthius quotes the paſſage concerning 
Mopſus as a proof of two Crocs : firſt, that 
the tomb of Mopſus was in Africk: ſecondly, that 
Strabo could not poſſibly ſee the tomb of this Mopſus 
in Cilicia, He leaves us to gueſs which of thoſe two 
antient authors is miſtaken, and does not obſerve the 
error in Marcellings. It was Mr. de Valois who took 
notice of it ; and the affair is clear. That hiſtorian 
ſays on one hand, that the city of Mopſus was the 
ſeat or the habitation of Mopſus the ſoothſayer z and 


(6) In th 
22 — 


(8) In Eelg. 6. 
8 


as Mr. Valois obſerves, he 


Mopſus 


on the other, that this Mopſus, in his return from 

the conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, being driven upon 

the coaſt of Africa died there, and that his tomb per- 

forms miracles there. He from whom Mopſueſtia took 

its name, and he who founded ſeveral cities in Cilicia 

are doubtleſs the ſame Mopſus: now this Mopſus was 
contemporary with Calchas and Amphilochus, and 

lived after the Trojan war ; ſo that it is not that Mop- 

ſus who engaged in the expedition of the Argonauts, 

Clemens Alexandrinus was not aware of this, ſince, 

imagined that that 

Mopſus who lived at the time of the Trojan war, 

made one in that expedition. I ſhall not obje& to 

him, as others have done (9), that this would be giv- 40) Lloyd, who 
ing him a longer life than can be ſuppoſed : all that I alledges age int 
ſhall ſay is, that he ought to have remembered that thoſe who con- 
Mopſus loſt his life in his return from Colchos. Pame- wund the two 
lius (10) miſtakes him who delivered the oracles in 2 _— - 
Cilicia for the Argonaut. I ſhall by and by take no- —— — 
tice of an error or two in Meurſius. There are three 5% m Trojanum 
diſtinct Mopſuſes mentioned in Calepin ; 1. the ſooth- edit; © 
ſayer who founded Phaſelus, a city upon the borders 1 


of Pamphilia. 2. one of the Lapithæ the fon of Am- big. B B. obese 


pycus. 3. he who diſputed againſt Calchas. he plainly ſays 
[D] The national epithet of Argian has been beſtowed hat 1% Argo- 
upon him.) Mr. de Valois (11), in order to diſtinguiſh %% ware 
our two Mopſuſes, names the firſt Lapitbam (12) or 2 rum 
Theſſalum, or the laſt Argivum. Now after we con- reditu Trejæ. 
ſider that Tireſias was a Theban, and at the ſame time Calviſius main- 
reflect upon the terrible and cruel war which thoſe of tins the contra- 
Argos twice raiſed againſt the Thebans, we ſhall find 2 3 
it hard to conceive how a ſon of his ſhould come by 3385 
the ſurname of Argian : if Manto was Prieſteſs of Del- (10) In Tertull. 
phos, and Apollo had t Mopſus upon her, how 4% Aima, cap. 
came that Mopſus to be ſurnamed the Argian ? Or ** 
why did he bear that title, if he was the fruit of a (1!) In Ammi- 
marriage between her and Rhacius in Aſia? It would an. Marcell. lib. 
be eaſier to account for his bearing that name, if he P# 49, 41+ 
had been her ſon by Alcmeon (13). However this (12) This is the 
be, Cicero aſſures us that he was King of Argos, An- Pither which 
philochus & Mopſus Argivurum Reges fuerunt, ſed iidem Stabo gives him. 
Augures, iique urbes in ora maritima Ciliciæ Gracas (13) See Apallo- 
condidere (14). If ever Meziriac's comment upon dor. Bib/rers, 
Apollodorus comes to light, which I much more wiſh lib. 3- pag. m. 
than hope to ſee publiſhed, we ſhall learn a great 
men - from it, concerning the two Mop- $49 Gere, de 
es 15 N Ulna. lib. 1. 
[E] They pretend that he broke the heart of Calchas. 350 (15) See his Netes 
in contending with him which excelled the moſi in the upon Ovid's E- 
art of divination.) They who wrote the ſupplement 2s, pag: 925 
to Moreri have been guilty of ſeveral errors, in givin 
the hiſtory of this diſpute. 1. They have repreſent 
Mopſus as the aggreſſor, which is wrong, ſince it does 
not appear that he was ſo, from any of the different 
accounts which Strabo has given us of that affair. 2. 
They ought not to have quoted Hehod, without adding 
that it is in Strabo that we find what Heſiod ſaid upon 
that ſubject. This addition is neceſſary as often as 
one quotes an author, whoſe performance is no lon- 
ger extant, and is only known for its being quoted by 
other writers. 3. They ſhould not have quoted Heſiod 
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0 i) _ __ Mopſus replied that ſhe had three, one of which was a female. Upon examination his 


Lycophr. ver. gueſs was found to be right. Mopſus, in his turn, aſked Calchas what was the exact 
425+ number of figs which grew upon a certain tree. Calchas not being able to anſwer this 
(4) Strobo, ibid. queſtion, broke his heart upon it (i). No one, let him be ever fo little converſant with 
books, will be ſurpriſed that this ſtory ſhould be told different ways; for to judge of 


(1 7 8 things by experience, this is a fatality which human nature cannot avoid. There are 
3 therefore ſome authors who ſay (X), that it was Calchas who demanded the number of 


the enchetley of figs (J, and that Mopſus replied there were ten thouſand, and that they might all but 


rion, that they ONE be contained in a certain meaſure which he named. This anſwer, which was exactly 
were apples verified upon trial, made Calchas die of chagrin. Others ſay that Calchas only demanded 
(m) Strabo, lb. of him what number of young a certain ſow bore in her belly, and that the mere juſtneſs 
14: fag. 4% of the anſwer which Mopſus made killed him, ſo that to accompliſh his death, there 
(n) lem. ibid. was no occaſion for Moplus's propoſing a queſtion to him in his turn which he could not 
3 er ſolve. There are ſome who maintain that this did not happen at Claros, but in Cilicia (m). 

Mopſus loſt his life in a conteſt of another kind [F]; for they ſay () that he and Am- 


(e) Cicero, lib. 1. 


„ Deb. philochus departed from Troy, to build the city of Mallus in Cilicia. That Amphilo- 
derbe, Mela, chus left it to go to Argos. That not finding there what he expected, he rejoined Mop- 


lib. To. cad. 14. 


& ib; iac, Tus, who would have no more to do with him. That they engaged in a due), and kil- 
Veh. lead one another, and that their tombs, which were ſhewn at Margaſa near the river Py. (9) Teal. 4 


ramus, were ſo ſituated, that one could not have a view of the one from the other. It is orga. . 
ez certain that Cilicia was not the moſt inconſiderable ſcene where Mopſus diſtinguiſhed him- contra Celum, 
See Strabo, lib. ſelf; he built cities in that country (o); that which was called Mopſueſtia (p) had a par- — ——— 
. ticular relation to his perſon, and it was in Cilicia that he had divine honours paid him, 

illivs eomicilium and that he delivered Oracles (3). Plutarch relates a ſtory of thoſe Oracles, which con- 2 rn 4 
Nord. Ig. founded the incredulity of the Epicureans (i). * 


Amm. Marcell, 


.. 1 Jer It muſt be obſerved, that Mopſus, for all his application to the art of ſoothſay ing, 2 


Movſi viculum. did not neglect the care of propagating his ſpecies. He had three daughters, Rhode, 176. jag. 33. 
ex T 


Ser Pahang fn Meliade, and Pamphylia; they gave their names to ſome countries (5). 
eph. rage 5 7. 
and Photius, 


Biblietb. num. | NM ORE 


176. page 392. 


at all, ſince they do not tell the ſtory the ſame way ſias, who died a fugitive from Thebes ; the firſt that 
that he had done. They ſay that Moplus aſked Cal - of Idmon, who was killed in Africk by a ſerpent ; and 
chas the number of figs; but Heſiod ſays it was Cal- the other that of Mopſus, of whom Seneca only ſays 
chas who propoſed that queſtion to Mopſus. No doubt in a vague manner that he died. In this he miſtakes 
they have been led into this miſtake by Charles Ste- one perſon for another: to Idmon he aſcribes a fate 
phens, as Lloyd and Hofman were before them. De- which did not belong to him; for it was Mopſus 
lore contabuit propeſita fibi a Mopſo caprifico (ut re- who was killed in ica by a ſerpent. des 
fert Hefiodus ) aut (ut Pherecides mawult ) ſue gravida, Apollonius whom 1 have quoted, you ſhall fee in e 
conjicere non potuiſſet, quot in illa ficus efſent, quotue what manner Hyginus ſpeaks of him (18). Mop/us (18) Fabuls 14, 
hec utero ſuculas gereret : quos tamen Mopſus als er- Ampyci filius ab ſerpentis morſu in Africa obiit. I know pag- m. 46, 47+ 
(16) Car. Steph. rore divinavit (16). 4. They ought not to have well enough how this paſſage has been tortured, and 
Vece Calchas, quoted the firſt book of the Iliad ; for it contains no- what different pointing the critics have contrived for it. 
Page m. 546. thing of what tney ſay. I am leſs ſurpriſed at all this, Rhodiginus (19) no doubt congratulates himſelf not a (19) Arrig. Led. 
than at the ſtrange miſtake of Meurſius. This learned little 2 having put a punctum after condidit, and con- lib. 29. cap. 15. 
(17) Comment. in man (17) pretends that Mopſus had the worſt in that ſidered ſerpens as a participle. But I believe at this 
L-ycopbron, pag» diſpute, if Seneca the Tragedian may be depended day no man of good taite will reckon this more pro- 
_ upon. Seneca Mopſum inferiorem factum wult in bable, than to ſay that the Latin Poet is miſtaken. Do 
Medea: | we not ſee the moſt able hiſtorians confound facts, which 
did not happen long before their own times, and as 


— ä—à7—ů— —-— 


1 


Omnibus werax fibi falſus uni remarkable a one too as the death of a ſooth ſayer of 
Concidit Mopſus, caruitque Thebis an army could be in the imagination of a tragic poet ? | 
Ille qui were cecinit futura. Did Gruter (26), who makes the caruit Thebis re- (20) Ahe See- 


late to Mopſus, rightly conſider that Mopſus was one cam Scriverii, 
i. e. Mopſus, who truly ſoretold every one's defliny of the Lapithz ? He changes I know not how many pag. 237 
but his own, fell; and Tireſias the infallible ſooth- præterites into futures: he agrees that Seneca has treſ- 
*« ſayer was obliged to live in exile from his native paſſed againſt hiſtory ; but not that the temptation of 
** Thebes.” drawing together a great number of examples of mo- 
| | rality in a chorus, had made him have recourſe to a 
But in the firſt place Seneca does not here mean Mop- Prolepfss, where he had confounded his chronology. 
ſus who diſputed with Calchas, but Mopſus the Argo- At preſent I can aſſert that Seneca's words do not prove 
naut. Secondly, Seneca meant no more than that Mop- what Valois would have them. I mean the death of 
ſus, with all his (kill in Prophecy, died in the expedi- Mopſus in Africa. The paſſages which he quotes 
tion. I ſhall quote the whole, ſince it is not free of from Tertullian and Apuleius, only prove that Mopſus 


miſtakes beſides. had divine honours beſtowed upon him in that coun- 
try ; but an author ſhould ſay ſomething more expli- 

Le nunc fortes, perarate Pontum cite to be admitted as a teſtimony that a perſon died 

Sorte timenda. in this or that place. | 

Jamonem, quamwvi; bene fata naſſet, [FI Meopſus le his life in a conteſt of another kind.] 
Condidit ſerpens Libycis arenis. As this has no relation to Calchas, I venture to ſay 
Omnibus werax, fibi falſus uni | that the tranſlator of Strabo has not made a juſt tranſ- 
Concidit Mopſus, caruitgue Thebis lation of the following words, & i, 0 vn» ww} ris 

Ille qui were cecinit futura. bs highs ien prev Nrixao tr, BANG aui The de, neque de 


| divinatione duntaxat eos 9 fabulantur, ſed etiam 
i.e. © Go, ye heroes, go plough the ſeas, and ex - dr imperio(21). This eos neceſlarily relates to Calchas (a 1) Strabo, lib 
«« poſe yourſelves to all the terrors of fate. Idmon, and Mopſus ; accordingly we ſhould imagine that they 14. P's: 4 + 
for all his {kill in divination died by a ſerpent in diſputed about the right of reigning : nevertheleſs we 

the Lybian ſands. Mopſus, who truly foretold, « { Nas find 1 no ſuch thing in what follows ; it was Mopſus and 

| Amphilochus who fought with one another. Strabo 

Here there are three examples of the ſad fate of the has expreſſed himſelf ſo clearly, as to deſerve no ſhare 

moſt eminent ſooth-ſayers, The laſt is that of Tire- of the blame here. | I | 


Thomas More. 


57 great 


More E.; c. t 


and The 


Death of Sir 


Thomas More. 


Gent. c. 1. p- Is 
edit · London 


writer 1s Hodd, 


yok Jewry, to which reſorted Dr. Grocyn and all the moſt learned men of the City (f). 
was then made Reader of Furnival's-Inn; which place he held for above three years; % Ibid. pag, 
(4) More's Life and afterwards gave himſelf up to devotion and prayer in the Charter-Houſe of London, 78. 
living there religiouſly without vow about four years (g); at the end of which he went to g) Ibid. pag. 23, 
and Hoddeſdon, the houſe of John Colt Eiq; of New-Hall in Eſſex, whoſe eldeſt daughter Jane he 
married [E]; and ſettling his wife and family in Bucklers-bury in London, proſecuted his 
By {Sir Tho- ſtudy of the Law in Lincoln's-Inn (Y). He was a Burgeſs in Parliament in 1501, when King 
mas Mere. Writ Henry VII demanded one ſubſidy and three fifteens for the marriage of his eldeſt daugh- 


of Sir Thomas 
More, page 6. 


pg · 2. 
c Life and 


ten by William 


liſhed by Mr. 
ohn Lewis, pag. 


1726 in vo. 


[4A] Only fon of Sir John More Knight, one of the 
. Tuftices of the King's-Bench.) Sir John was a man of 
excellent abilities and qual;hcations, and of rare in- 
(1) Life of Sir tegrity (1). Camden (2) reports of him for proof of 
Thr, Mere. By the pleaſantneſs of his wit, that he would compare the 
„ue great grand- great number of women to be choſen for wives to a 
u hg; bag full of ſnakes, having amongſt them but one Eel. 
% Londes Now if a man puts his hand into this bag, he may 
1726 in $vo. chance to light on the Kel ; but it is an hundred to 
one, if he be not ſtung with a ſnake. Sir John firſt 
(2) Apud Hod- married Mrs. Handcombe of Holiewell in the county 
deldon, Hi/try of of Bedford, by whom he had our author and two 
5 daughters; Jane, aſterwards married to Mr. Richard 
< 1. pg. 2. edit, Staffreton ; and Elizabeth married to Mr. John Raſtal, 
London 1662. father of Judge Raſtal. Sir John, after his firſt wife's 
death, married ſucceſſively two others, whereof the 
laſt was named Alice, one of the Mores of Surrey, 
a great aunt of Sir William More, whoſe ſon Sir 
George More was Lieutenant of the Tower in the 
reign of King James I. This Lady outlived her ſon- 
in-law Sir Thomas, dwelling upon her jointure in 
Hertfordſhire at a Capital meſſuage then called More- 
place, afterwards Gubbons, in the pariſh of North- 
mims ; but being a little before her death thruſt out of 
all her eſtate by King Henry VIII. ſhe died at North- 
all a mile from thence, and lies buried in the Church 
(3) More's Life there (3). 

1 n [IB] Educated at the Free. ſclool, called St. Anthony i.] 
8 * *» 34% This ſchool was in the pariſh of St. Bennet-Fink in 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, belonging to the Hoſpital of St. 
Anthony there ; and was in great requelt in the reign 
of King Henry VI, and fince; and divers perſons of 
eminence were educated at it, as Sir Thomas More, 

Archbiſhop Heath, and Archbiſhop Whatgift (4). 

[C] Received into the family of Cardinal Morton, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Lord High Chancellor of 
England.) Though he was then very young, “ yet 
(5) Life and ** would he, ſays his ſon-in-law Mr. Roper (5), at 
33 Sir Te- « Chriſtmaſs ſuddenly ſometimes ſtep in among the 
edit Ly, 27: Players, and never ſtudying for the matter, make 
1726, in 840, ** a part of his own there preſently among them, 
% which made the lookers on more ſport than all the 
(6' Us: ſupra, © Players beſide. In whoſe wit and towardneſs the 
bas. 9. Sce % % Cardinal much delighting would often ſay of him 
Hoddeſdon, p. 4+ « to the nobles, that divers times dined with him, 
(7) Atben, Oxon, “ This child here waiting at the table, whoſoever ſhall 
vole 1. col. 36. % Jive to ſte it, will prove a marvellous man.” 
15 71% London (DI Sent him to the Univerſity. of Oxford.) Mr. 

More, his- great 22 tells us (6), that he was 
18 in Collica- placed in Canterbury- College, now called Chrilt- 
neis puibuſdam ad Church. But Mr. Wood obſerves (7), that Miles 
= Hiſtoric. & Windſore, who came to Oxford in the time of Queen 
—— Mary, affirms more than once (8), that Sir Thomas 
Won 2 had his Chamber, and ſtudied in St. Mary-Hall ; and 

conſtant tradition, ſays Mr. Wood, doth ſay the like ; 
and it wwas never reported to the contrary, before thoſe 


Vol. VII. 


(4) Newcourt's 
Reperty 14m, vol. 
1. pag. 286. 
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0% Li f Sr MORE (THOMAS), Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Henry VIII, 
was the only ſon of Sir John More, Knight, one of the Juſtices of the King's Bench (a) 
grandſon, Thomas A], and was born at London in Milk-Street (where his father for the moſt part dwelt) 
pag. 1. edit. Lon- in the year 1480 (5). He was educated at the Free-School, called St. Anthony's (c) [B]. 
fon 1926 2 where he made a great progreſs in Grammar-learning very ſoon, and was afterwards re- 
of the Life % ceived into the family of Cardinal Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Lord High 
| Chancellor of England C]; who ſent him to the Univerſity of Oxford [D], where hav- 
c:/:8:d bj J. H. ing been inſtructed in Rhetoric, Logic, and Philoſophy (4), he was removed to New- (% Mer-"s 7:e 
Inn in London for the ſtudy of the Law, and thence to Lincoln's-Inn, where he conti- 
"662. The name Nued his ſtudies till he became an Utter-Barriſter (e). 
of his , public Lecture upon St. Auguſtin de Civitale Dei in St. Laurence's Church in the 


After this he read for ſome time a 


gone 


two authors bere cited (Thomas More and J. H.) pub- 
liſhed their reſpectiue books. Mr. Hearne in a note on 
this account of Mr. Wood, prefixed to his edition of 
Mr. Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More, London 1716 
in Zvo, tells us, that he does not doubt, but Mr. 
More had very good authority for what he alledged ; 
and that it is probable, that he had ſeen ſome papers 
of his great grandfather to atteſt the ſame; or if not 
{o, that he had his father's word for it. He remarks 
likewiſe, that it does not follow, that he was a mem- 
ber of St. Mary-Hall, becauſe he had a Chamber and 
ſtudied there, any more than that ſeveral of Chriſt- 
Church as well as Oriel College of late years were 
members of the ſame Hall, becauſe they had Cham- 
bers, and followed their ſtudies there. 

[LE] Went to the houſe of Fohn Colt Eſq; of New- Hall 
in Eſſex, whoſe eldeſt daughter Jane he married.) Mr. 
Colt, who was extremely delighted with his company, 
profered him the choice of any of his daughters, who 
were young gentlewomen of very good carriage and 
agreeable perſons. Mr. More inclined to the ſecond, 
whom he thought the handſomeſt; but conſidering that 
it would be a grief and ſome reflection on the eldeſt 
to ſee her younger ſiſter preferred to her, he out of a 
kind of compaſſion ſettled his fancy upon the eldeſt, 
and ſoon after married her (9). She lived but about 
ſix years with him, and brought him every year a 
child (10). 

[F] This greatly exaſperated the King.) Mr. Tyler, 
one of the King's Privy Council, being preſent in the 
Houſe of Commons, when Mr. More made his ſpeech 
againſt the King's demands, went immediately, and 
told his Majeſty, that a beardleſs boy (for he was then 
but one and twenty years of age) had diſappointed 
all his purpoſe. Whereupon the King conceiving great 
indignation towards him, would not be ſatisfied till he 
had ſome way revenged it. Now as he having no- 
thing, could loſe nothing, the King deviſed a cauſeleſs 
quarrel againſt Sir John More his father, keeping him in 
the tower till he had made him pay an hundred pounds 
fine. It happened ſoon after, that Mr. More coming 
in a ſuit to Dr. Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
one of the King's Privy Council, the Biſhop called him 
aſide, and pretending great favour to him, promiſed, 
that if he would be ruled by him, he would not fail 
to reſtore him again to the King's favour ; intending, 
as it was afterwards conjectured, to cauſe him thereby 
to confeſs his offence againſt the King, that fo his 
Majeſty might with the better colour have occaſion to 
revenge his diſpleaſure againſt him. But when he 
came from the Biſhop, he fell into diſcourſe with Mr. 
Whitford, his familiar friend, then Chaplain to the 
Biſhop, and aſterwards a Monk of Sion, and related 
to him what the Biſhop had ſaid, deſiring his advice. 
Mr. Whitford earneſtly inſiſted upon his not following 
the Biſhop's counſel ; for wy Lord, my Maſter, lays he, 

| ro 


8 A 


of Sir Thcmat 
Mere, pag. g. 


Old- (e Roper, 26. 
He Jupra, pag, 27. 


() More's Life 
of Sir Th:mas 
0 ve a More, C. 2. rag 
7% Ei Pub- ter Margaret to the King of Scotland; which demand Mr. More oppoſed with ſuch 29, 30. 


ſtrength of argument, that it was refuſed by the Parliament. This greatly exaſperated his 
Ic. Lenden Majeſty [ F], and had not the King's death prevented him, our author determined to have 


(9) Roper, pa g. 
28. More, page 


29, 30. and 
Hoddeidon, p. 7+ 


(10) Roper, pg. 
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(7) Ibid. pag- 
75, 36, 37. and 
Roper, pag. 29, 
30. 


31. More, pag · 
34+ 


(11) Idem, pag- 
29, 30. and 
Hoddeſdon, pag. 
9, 10, 


12) Roper, pag. 
22. ond Hoddeſ- 


don, pag · 13, 14 


(14) Roper, pag, 
33» 34» 
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gone beyond ſea, thinking it would not be ſafe for him to live in England, thus expoſed 
to his reſentment z and therefore ſtudied the French tongue at home, diverting himſelf 
ſometimes with playing on the Viol, and perfecting himſelf in moſt of the liberal Sci- 
ences, as Muſic, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Aſtronomy; and grew a perfect Hifto- 
rian (i). Aſter this he was made one of the Under-Sheriffs oft London; by which 


office and his own practice he gained, without any grudge of conſcience, at leaſt four 


hundred pounds per ann. being employed in almolt all cauſes of importance (k). He 
(k) Roper, p. zo. Was ſo highly eſteemed, that before he was engaged in the ſervice of King Henry VIII, 
More, pag- 34+ at the ſuit of the Engliſh Merchants he was, by the King's conſent, twice appointed 
(1) Roper, pag. Embaſſador in certain great cauſes between them and the Merchants of the Steel-yard (J). 
His dexterity in the management of theſe affairs being known to King Henry VIII, his 
Majeſty ordered Cardinal Wolſey, then Lord Chancellor, to engage him in his ſervice z 
which Mr. More at firſt declined ; but upon his pleading with great applauſe in favour 
of the Pope's right to a great ſhip ſeized at Southampton [G], his Majeſty would not 
any longer forbear his ſervice, but made him Maſter of the Requeſts, having no better 


lace then void, and within a month after knighted him, and ap 
Privy Council (n), admitting him into the great familiarity with himſelf [HI]. 


inted him one of his 
In 1520, 


(m) Roper, pag. 


upon the death of Mr. Weſton, he was made Treaſurer of the Exchequer; and in 1323, 3 33 

in the 14th year of the King's reign, was choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons (u), () lem, 5. 30 
and in that Parliament fruſtrated a motion for a ſubſidy promoted by Cardinal Wolſey [I]. 
In 1528, upon the death of Sir Richard Wingheld, he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter (o), and was admitted into the higheſt degree of favour with the (e) lem, p. 41. 


King, who took great delight in his converſation [K]. 


He was twice Embaſſador, be- 


ing once joined in commiſſion with Cardinal Wolſey to the Emperor Charles V in Flan- 
ders, and the other time ſent to the King of France (p). October the 25th 1530, upon 2 tue pa 
the 


to ſerve the King's turn, will not flick to conſent 1 his 
own father's death. Upon this Mr. More returned 
no more to the Biſhop (11). 

[G] Upon his pleading with great applauſe in favour 
of the Pope's Right to a great ſhip ſeized at Southamp- 
ton.) The King claimed this ſhip for a forfeiture ; 
vpon which the Pope's Legate by ſuit to his Majeſty 
obtained, that he might have for his maſter the Pope 
Council learned in the laws of this Kingdom, and that 
the cauſe might be heard in ſome public place in his 
own preſence, himſelf being an excellent Civilian. 
Nane of the Lawers of that time could be found fo fit 
to be Council for the Legate as Mr. More, who could 
report to him in Latin all the reaſons and arguments 
alledged by the Council on both ſides, who had audi- 
ence in the preſence of the Lord Chancellor and other 
Judges in the Star-Chamber ; where Mr. More not 
only declared to the Legate the whole ſenſe of their 
opinions, but argued ſo learnedly in defence of the 
Pope's right, that the forfeiture was reſtored, and him- 
telt highly applauded for his excellent management of 
that caule (12). 

H] Admitting him into great familiarity with him- 
WR Upon holy days, when the King had perform- 
ed his devotions, he uſed to ſend for Sir Thomas More 
into his cloſet, and there confer with him ſome 
times about Aſtronomy, Geometry, Divinity, and 
other parts of learning, and at other times upon his 
affairs ; and he would frequently in the night carry 
him up into his leads on the top of his houſe, and 
diſcourſe with him of the motions of the Planets. And 
becauſe Sir Thomas was of a very pleaſant diſpoſition, 
the King and Queen, after the Council had ſupped, 
and ſometimes at the time of their ſupper, uſed to ſend 
for him in to be merry with them ; whom when he 
perceived to be ſo much delighted with his converſation, 
that he could not once in a month get leave to go home 
to his wife and Children, and that he could not be 
abſent from the Court two days together, without be- 
ing fent for again; “ he began ſomewhat to diſſemble 
his nature, and fo by little and little from his ac- 
„ cuſtomed mirth to diſuſe himſelf, that he was of 
« them from thenceſorth no more ſo ordinarily ſent 
« for at ſuch ſeaſons (13).” 

[1] I that Parliament frufirated a mation for a 
fidy promoted by Cardinal Waljey.) The Cardinal fear- 
ing, that this motion would not paſs in the Houſe of 
Commons, reſolved to be preſent himſelf, in order to 
promote it. Before he came, there was a long debate 
in the houſe, whether they ſhouid receive him with a 
few of his Lords, which was the general opinion ; or 
with his whole train Upon this Sir Thomas More 
ſaid ; © Matters, foraſmuch as my Lord Cardinal 


lately laid to our charges the I; ghigeſs of our tongues 


for things uttered out of this houſe, it ſhall not in 
my mind be amiſs to receive him with all his pomp, 
with his maces, his pillars, pollaxes, his croſles, 
„his hat, and the great ſeal too; to the intent, that 
* if he find the like fault with us hercafter, we may 
«© be the bolder from our ſelves to lay the blame on 
„ thoſe, that his Grace bringeth hither with him.” 
The houſe agreeing to this, the Cardinal was received 
accordingly ; where after he had in a folemn oration 
ſhewn how neceſſary it was, that the demands there 
moved ſhould be granted, and that leſs would not ſerve 
the King's purpole ; and finding that no perſon made 
any anſwer, or ſhewed the leaſt inclination to comply 
with his requeſt, he ſaid, Maſters, you hawe many 
wiſe and learned men amongſ/i you ; and ſince I am from 
the King's own perſon ſent bither unto you for the preſer- 
vation of your ſelves and all the Realm, I think it meet 
you give me ſome reaſonable anſever. But every body 
being ſilent, he addreſſed himſelf to Mr, Murrey, af- 
terwards Lord Murrey, who making no anfwer, he 
aſked the ſame queſtion of divers others, who were 
accounted the wile of the houſe ; but none anſwer- 
ing, * before agreed, as the cuitum was, to anſwer 
by their ſpeaker, ** Maſters, ſaid the Cardinal, unleſs 
it be the manner of your houſe, as of likelihood it 
is, by the mouth of you Speaker, whom you have 
*« choſen for truſty and wiſe, as he is indeed, in ſuch 
«« caſes to utter your minds, here is without doubt a 
«« marvellous obſtinate filence.” He thereupon re- 
quired an anſwer of the Speaker, who firſt reverently 
upon his knees excuſed the filence of the houſe, a- 
baſhed at the preſence of ſo noble a perſonage ; aud 
then ſhewed by many arguments, that it was neither 
expedient nor agreeable to the ancient liberty of the 
houſe for them to make anſwer, He concluded with 
declaring, that though they had all truſted him with 
their voices, yet except every one of them could put 
their ſeveral Wits into his head, he alone in fo weighty 
a matter was not able to make his Grace a ſufficient 
anſwer. Upon this the Cardinal being diſpleaſed with 
Sir Thomas for not complying with his deſire in this 
Parliament, roſe up of a ſudden, and departed ; and 
afterwards in the gallery at Whitehall he complain- 
ed to him, ſaying, Held Cad, you had been at 
Rome, My. More, when I mad, you Speaker. ** Your 
« Grace not offended, ſo would I too,“ anſwered Sir 
Thomas; who to put the affair out of the Cardinal's 
head, began to talk of that gallery of his, ſaying, 1 
like this gallery of your's much better than yaur gallery 
at Hempton-Court : with which Digreſſion he broke off 
the Cardinal's reproaches, ſo that at that time he 1aid 
no more to bim (14). 

[XK] Admitted into the higheſt degree of favour with 
the King, who took great delight in hig n 


2, 43. 


(14) Idem, pag. 
38, 39, 40. 4 
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the removal of the Cardinal, he had the Great Scal of England delivered to him, and 
was declared Lord High Chancellor 2 in which office he acted with the greateſt in- 


tegrity and univerſal approbation [ L 


He was greatly averſe to the King's divorce 


from Queen Catharine, and his marriage with Anne Bolen ; and reſigned the Great Seal 
to the King on the 16th of May 1533 [M], and retired to his houſe at Chelſea near 


The King would ſometimes come ſaddenly to Sir Tho- 
mas's houſe at Chelſea to be merry with him. He 
came once unexpectedly and dined with him, and after 
dinner walked with him about an hour holding his 
arm about Sir Thomas's neck. As ſoon as his Maje- 
ty was gone, Mr. Roper, Sir Thomas's ſon-in-law, 
obſerved to him how happy he was, fince the King 
had treated him with ſo much familiarity, as he ha 
never ſeen uſed to any perſon before, except Cardinal 
Wolſey, whom he once ſaw his Majefty walk with arm 
in arm. © I thank our Lord, Son, anfewered Sir 
* Thomas, I find his Grace my very good Lord in- 
« deed, and I believe he doth as fingularly favour me 
* as any ſubject within this realm. Howbeit, Son 
„Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cauſe to be proud 
„ thereof, for if my head would win him a caſtle 
** in France (for then were there wars between us) it 
„ would not fail to go off (15).” 

[LI I which office he ated with the greateſt inte- 
grity and univerſal approbation.] Upon his entrance 
into this high office, every one might perceive a ſur- 
K alteration; for whereas his predeceſſor Cardi- 
nal Wolſey would ſcarce look upon or ſpeak to any 
perſon, and none could be admitted into his preſence, 
unleſs his fingers were tipped with gold; on the contra- 
ry Sir Thomas More would admit a ſuitor the more affa- 
bly, the poorer and meaner he was, and diſpatch him 
with the greater expedition. For this purpoſe he uſed 
commonly every afternoon to fit in his open hall, that 
if any perſon whatſoever had any ſuit to prefer to 
him, he might the more boldly come to him and open 
his caſe (16). No conſideration or reſpect could biaſs 
him from juſtice, as appears from an inſtance in the caſe 
of Mr. Heron, his ſon-in-law, who having a cauſe de- 
* chancery before him, and preſuming too much 
on his favour, would not be perſuaded by him to agree to 
any indifferent compoſition ; and therefore Sir Thomas 
in concluſion made a decree directly againſt him (17). 
As few injunctions as he granted, while he was Chan- 
cellor, yet they were diſliked by ſome of the Judges ; 
which Mr. Roper underſtanding, told his father-in- 
law of it, who anſwered, that they ſhould have little 
cauſe to find fault with him on that account ; and 
thereu ordered Mr. Crook, chief of the ſix Clerks, 
to make a docket containing the whole number and 
cauſes of all ſuch injunctions, as either had already 
paſſed in his time, or at preſent depended in any of the 
King's Courts at Weſtminſter before him. He then 
invited all the Judges to dine with him in the Council- 
Chamber at elminſter where after dinner he 
opened to them what complaints he had heard of his 
injunctions, and ſhewed them the number and the cauſes 
of them, in order, ſo clearly, that upon full debating 
thereof, they all confeſſed, that in the like cauſes they 
ſhould have done the fame themſelves. He then ob- 
ſerved to them, that if the Juſtices of every Court, to 
whom the reformation of the rigor of the law more 
eſpecially belonged by their office, would upon reaſon- 
able conſiderations mitigate the ſeverity of the law 
themſelves, there ſhould for the futute no injunctions 
be granted by him. But they refuſing to agree to 
this, he fad; Foraſmuch as yourſelves, my Lords, 
drive me to that neceſſuy for awarding out injunc- 
tions to relieve the People's injury, you cannot here- 
«© after any more juſtly blame me.“ After that he 
ſaid ſecretly to Mr. Roper; I perceive, ſon, why 
*© they like not ſo to do; for they ſee that they may 
«+ by the verdict of a Jury caſt off all quarrels from 
«© themſelves on thoſe, which they do account their 
„chief defence ; and therefore am I compelled to a- 
« 'bide the adventure of all fuch reports (18).” After 
this he took order with all the Anornies of his Court, 
that no /ubpena's ſhould go out, of which he had no- 
tice in general, without one of their hands to the bill; 
which containing a ſufficient cauſe of complaint wor- 
thy a s he would ſet his hand to, or elſe cancel 
it. And when one of the Attortiies, whoſe name was 
Mr. Tub had brought to him the fam' of his client's 
cauſe; and requeſted his hand to it; Sir Thomas read- 


London, 


ing it, and finding it to be a frivolous matter, inſtead 
of his name wrote under it theſe words, A tale of a 
Tub. The Attorney going away, as he thought with 
the Chancellor's name to it, found, when his client 
read it, that it was only a jeſt (19). 
preſided in the Chancery for the ſpace of two years 
and an half, he had taken ſuch order for the diſpatch- 
ing of all men's cauſes, that once ſitting as Judge there, 
and _—_— finiſhed one cauſe, and calling for the next 
to be heard, was told, that there was not one cauſe 
more depending. This he cauſed to be ſet down on 


When he had ( 


19) More pag: 
67, 168. Got 


record (20). It was a remarkable thing to ſee two (29) *F?oddridon, 


great places in Weſtminſter Hall filled one by the ſon, 8 


the other by the father ; the ſon being Lord Chance!- 
lor, and the father one of the moſt ancient Judges of 
the King's-Bench, if not the eldeſt of all, for he was 
then ninety years of age. Sir Thomas every day, as 
he paſſed through the Flt to his place in the Chan- 
cery by the Court of King's-Bench, went into the 
Court, if his father had fate before he came, and there 
kneeling down in the ſight of all aſked his bleſüng. 
And if it happened, that his father and he at reading 
met together, he would give his father the precedence, 
though the latter would refuſe it on account of the poſt 
which his ſon held (“). 


(*) More, pag. 


L] Refigned the Great Seal to the King on the 16th 163. 


of May 1533.] When he had, by means of the 
Duke of Norfolk, obtained leave of the King to be 
diſcharged of his office, he repaired to his Majelty, 
and delivered the Great Seal, which the King received 
with thanks for his worthy execution of that office, 
and aſſured him, that on account of the good ſervices, 
which he had done, in any ſuit which he ſhould afſk 
relating to his own honour and advantage, he ſhould 
find him very gracious to him. After he had thus di- 
veſted himſelf of his office, few knowing what he had 
done, the next morning being an holy-day, he went 
to Chelfea Church with his Lady and family, and af- 
ter Maſs was done, becauſe it was a cuſtom, that one 
of his Gentlemen ſhould then goto his Lady's pew, and 
tell her, that his Lord was gone before ; he came him- 
ſelf, and making her a low bow, ſaid, Madam, my 
Lord is gone. She imagining all this to be but ſome 
humour of his in order to ſome defign, took little no- 
tice of it; but when they were going home, he ſeri - 
ouſly aſſured her, that what he ſaid was true, he having 
reſigned the Great Seal. She being ſorry to hear this, 
faid, Tilly wally, what will you de, Mr. Mare? Will 
you fit, and make goſlings in 1 aſhes ? Is it mt better 
to rule than be ruled ? Upon this he began to find fault 
with her dreſſing, for which ſhe chiding her daughters, 
that none of them could ſpy it, and they {till declaring, 
that they could find none, Sir Thomas merrily ſaid, 
Do you not perceive that your mother's noſe ftandeth 
ſomewhat awry? at which words ſhe went away from 
him in a rage. He placed his ſervants with Noble- 
men and Biſhops, and gave his barge with his eight 
watermen to Sir Thomas Audley, his ſucceſſor; and then 
calling all his children to him, and aſking their ad- 
vice Ss he might in his preſent circumſtances 
ſupport the whole charges of them all himſelf, (for 
all his children and grandchildren had hitherto lived 
with him) ſince they could not for the future con- 
tinue together, as he wiſhed they might; when 
he ſaw them all ſilent, he ſaid, Then will 1 
„ ſhew you my poor mind unto you. I have been 
« brought up at Oxford, at an Inn of the Chancery, 
e at Lincoln's Inn, and alſo at the King's Court, and 
« ſo from the loweſt degree to the higheſt, and yet 
« have I in yearly revenues, at this preſent, left me a 
„little above a hundred pounds by the year. So that 


„% now muſt we thereafter, if we like to live together, 


„ be contented to become contributors together. Bat 
„by my counſel it ſhall. not be beſt for us to fall to 
| che loweſt fare firſt, We will not therefore deſcend 
„ to Oxford-fare, nor to the fare of New-Inn; but 
„ we will begin with Lincoln's-Inn diet, where many 
« Right Worſhipfal and of good years do live full 
„well together; which if we find not ourielves able 
4 «6 to 
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(r) Ro r, page 
68, & ſeggq. 


(21) Roper, pag- 
65, 66, 67, 68. 


and More, pag. 
18 5, 136, 187, 
188, 189. 


(22) Roper, pag. 
67, 68. 


MOR 


London, where he lived for ſome time in a ſtudious and private manner, till at laſt fallin 
under the King's diſpleaſure (7), he had ſeveral accuſations charged upon him, of which he 
cleared himſelf N]. But upon refuſing to take the oath of the King's Supremacy, he was com- 


mitted priſoner to the Tower of London, and condemned to death for High. Treaſon [O], 


« to maintain the firſt year, then will we go one ſep 
« down to New-Inn-fare, wherewith many an hone 
% man is well contented, If that exceed our ability 
„ too, then we will the next year after deſcend to 
« Oxford-fare, where many grave, learned, and antient 
« fathers be continually converſant, Which if our 
« power ſtretch not to maintain neither, then may 
« we yet with bags and wallets go a begging together, 
„and hoping that for pity ſome good folks will give 
« us their charity, at every man's door to ſing Salve 
* Regina, and ſo ſtill keep company and be merry to- 
« gether (21).” We may obſerve, that he had been 
taken from an income of 400 J. per ann. into the 
King's ſervice, and raiſed to the higheſt office of the 
Kingdom; and yet after his reſignation, though he 
was never a wwaſtful ſpender, ſays Mr. Roper (22), 
he was not able for the maintenance of himſelf and ſuch 
as neceſſarily belonged to him, ſufficiently to find meat, 
drink, feewel and apparel, and ſuch other neceſſary 
charges. All the land that he ever purchaſed, (which 
alfa he purchaſed before he was Lord Chancellor) was 
mt, I am well aſſured, above the value of 20 marks 
by the year ; and afier his debts paid, he had not, 1 
knew, his (chain excepted) in gold and filver left him 
the wworth of one hundred pounds. 

LV] At laſt falling under the King's diſpleaſure, he 
had ſeveral accuſations charged upon him, of which he 
cleared himſelf.) When he begun to perceive that the 
King, who could not gain him to his defigns by gen- 
tle methods, was reſolved to pſe him with rigour, he 
began to prepare himſelf for the ſtorm, which was 
likely to fall upon him. After he had reſigned the 
Great Seal, he had never meddled with ſtate-affairs, 


but employed himſelf wholly in ſtudy and devotion: 


(23) More, pag. 
204. Hoddeſdon, 


pag» 102, 103- 


brought to him for a neu- year's pift lon 


He leſſened his family, ſelling his houſhold-ſtuft to the 
value of one hundred pounds ; and diſpoſed his chil- 
dren into their own houſes. Many nights he ſlept 
not at all for thinking of the worſt, which could hap- 
pen to him. He hired a Purſuivant to come ſuddenly 
to his houſe when he was at dinner, and knocking 
haſtily at his door to warn him to appear the next day 
before the Commiſſioners. And this he did in order to 
arm his family the better for future calamities (23). 
His firſt troubles began on account of Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, the Nun of Kent, who affirmed, that ſhe had re- 
velations from God to give the King warnings of his 
wicked life, and of the ſword and authority commit- 
ted to him, She conſulted Dr. John Fiſher, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who adviſed her to go to the King ; and af- 
terwards in a journey which ſhe made to the Nuns of 
Sion, fell into diſcourſe with Sir Thomas More, who 
in his converſation with her acted with the utmoſt 
caution and diſcretion, as appeared from his examina- 
tion about that affair. After the King's divorce from 
Queen Catharine was pronounced, there was publiſhed 
by the authority of the Council, a book repreſenting the 


reaſons of this divorce ; ſoon after which it was reported, 


that Sir Thomas had anſwered that book, who cleared 
himſelf of that calumny in a letter to Mr. Thomas Crom- 
well, then Secretary of State, ſhewing by ſeveral ar- 
guments, that he neither would nor could confute that 
book ; which letter is printed in the latter end of his 
works. However, accuſations ſtill came thick upon 
him; and had not he acted with the utmoſt integrity, 
every light matter would have been laid to his charge, 
and been made uſe of to oppreſs him. This appeared 
from the caſe of one Mr. Parnell, who complained 
that Sir Thomas, when he was Lord Chancellor, had 
made a decree againſt him at the ſuit of one Mr. 
Vaughan ; on account of which Sir Thomas had 
received a youu gilt cup, as a bribe at Mr. Vaughan's 
wife's hand. Sir Thomas owned, that as that cup was 
after the de- 
cree, he had not refuſed it, Upon this the Lord 
Wiltſhire, father of Queen Anne Bolen, who hated 
Sir Thomas for not conſenting to the King's marriage 
with his daughter, ſaid to the Lords, Lo, my Lords, 
did not I tell you, that you ſhould find the matter true ? 
Sir Thomas deſiring that the part of the ſtory 


and 


might be told, and this being granted, he declared, 
that though he had indeed with much importunity re- 
ceived that cup, yet he had immediately ordered his 
Butler to fill it with wine, and drank to her; and 
when ſhe had pledged him, then as freely as her huſ- 
band had given it to him, even ſo freely he gave the 
ſame to her again, to give to her huſband for his 
new-year's gift, which ſhe received, though with much 
reluctance, as herſelf and ſome others preſently de- 
poſed. Several other accuſations of the like nature 
were charged upon him, of which he acquitted him- 
ſelf with honour (24). 


a month after the enacting of the ſtatute tor the oath 
of ſupremacy and the ſucceſſion of Queen Ann Bolen's 
children, all the Prieſts of London and 'Weſtminſter, 
(but no lay-man except Sir Thomas More) were ſum- 
moned to appear at Lambeth before the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and Secretary Crom- 
well, Commiſſioners appointed to tender the oath to them, 
When Sir I homas had read the oath, he ſaid, that he 
„% neither would find fault with the oath, nor with the 
authors of it, nor would blame the conſcience of any 
«« man that had taken it; but for himſelf, he could 
not take it without endangering his ſoul of eternal 
*« damnation ; which if they doubted of, he would 
« {wear unto them, that that was the chief cauſe of 
«« his refuſal ; in which ſecond oath if they doubted to 
truſt him, how could they then truſt him in the 
former?“ The Lord Chancellor replied, ** that. all 
there were heartily ſorry, that he ſhould make ſuch 
an anſwer, fince he was the firſt perſon, who denied 
* to take it, which would greatly aggravate the King's 
«« diſpleaſure againſt him.” They then ſhewed him a 
catalogue of the Nobility and many others that had 
taken it, Being aſked, whether he would ſwear to the 
ſucceſſion, he anſwered, ** that he was willing enough 
„to do that, if the oath were ſet down in ſuch words 
Das he might ſafely take it.” Upon this the Lord 
Chancellor ſaid, See, Mr. Secretary, he will not ſwear 
to that neither, but under a certain form of words. 
No truly, replied Sir Thomas, except I find that I 
may {wear it without danger of perjury, and with a 


* ſafe conſcience (25).“ He was committed therefore (25) More, pag. 
to the cuſtody of the Abbot of Weſtminſter for four - > 3 


. , a Hoddeidon, page 
Council what order were beſt to take with him; and tho“ 119-124. ; 


days; during which time the King conſulted with his 


at firſt they reſolved that he ſhould be diſcharged with 
an oath not to make it known, whether he had ſworn 
to the ſupremacy or not, or what he thought of it ; yet 
Queen Anne Bolen ſo far exaſperated the King againſt 
him, that contrary to bis Majeſty's former reſolution he 
ordered the ſaid oath to be adminiſtered to him, who 
though he made a diſcreet qualified anſwer, yet w 

immediately committed to the tower (26). 
was there, the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, with Secretary Cromwell, and ſome 
others of the Privy Council, came thither twice, to en- 


| (24) Roper, Pag. 

[O] But upon refuſing to take the oath of the King's 7 * 
Supremacy, he was committed priſoner to the tower 205 
Londen, and condemned to death for high treaſon.) About 208, 


. 


as 
While he (26) Roper, pag 


2» 


gage him either preciſely to confeſs the King's ſupre- - 


macy, or plainly to deny it; which they could not 
perſuade him to, becauſe he was unwilling to aggra- 
vate the King's reſentment, ſaying only, that the ſta- 
flute was like a two-edged ſword ; if he ſpoke againſt 
it, he ſhould procure the death of his body; if he 
« conſented to it, he ſhould purchaſe the death of his 
“ ſoul (27).“ 
Rich, then newly made the King's Sollicitor, Sir Ro- 
bert Southwell, and one Mr. Palmer, the Secretary's 
ſervant, were ſent by bis Majeſty to take away all his 
books. And while Sir Robert Southwell and Mr. 
Palmer were buſy in packing up the books, Mr. Rich 
pretending frien ly k with him, ſaid to him, fara/* 
much as it is well known, Mr. More, that you are a 
man bath aui ſe and learned, as well in the laws of the 
realm as otherwiſe, 1 pray you therefore, Sir, let me be 
fo bold, as of good will to put unto you this caſe, Ad- 
mit there were, Sir, an Act of Parliament, that bo a 

| realm 


Soon after Mr. Rich, afterwards Lord (27 lde m, pas 
$9- and More, 


page 238. 
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MOR 
and beheaded on Tower-Hill July the 6th 1535 [P]. His body was firſt interred 
in the Chapel of the Tower, and afterwards removed to Chelſea Church, and 


there depoſited on the ſouth-ſide of the Chancel, where a monument was erected 
to it with an epitaph written by himſelf. 


London-Bridge, where it continued about fourteen days, and was then privily bought by 


His head was ſet upon a pole on 


his daughter Margaret Roper, and for ſome time preſerved in a leaden box, bur after- 


7. Wood, Alb. 


wards put into a vault belonging to the family of the Ropers, under a Chapel joining to 


St. Dunſtan's Church in Canterbury, where it remains yet, ſtanding in the ſaid box on the 
Oxon vol. r, col. 
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realm ſhould take me for King; would not you, Mr. 
More, take me for King? Ye Sir, ſaid Sir Thomas, 
that would J. I put the caſe further, /aid Mr. Rich, 
* that were there an Act of Parliament, that all the 
realm ſhould take me for Pope; would not you then, 
« Mr. More, take me for Pope?“ For anſwer, Sir, 
ſaith Sir Thomas, to your firſt caſe, the Parliament 
may well, Mr. Rich, meddle with the flate of temporal 
Princes ; but to make anſwer to your other caſe, 1 will 
put you this caſe. Suppoſe the Parliament would make a 
law, that God ſhould not be God, would you then, Mr. 
Rich, ſay that God were not God ? No, Sir, ſaid Mr. 
« Rich, that would I not, fith no Parliament may 
«© make any ſuch law.” No more, ſaid Sir Thomas, 
(as Mr. Rich reported of him) could the Parliament 
make the King Supreme Head of the Church, Upon 
this report alone of Mr. Rich, Sir Thomas was in- 
dicted of high-treaſon on the ſtatute to deny the King's 
ſupremacy, into which indictment were put theſe words, 
maliciouſly, traiterouſly, and diabolically. When he was 
brought from the tower to Weſtminſter-hall, and ar- 
rai at the King's Bench, he openly told the 
Judges, {that he would have demurred upon the in- 
dictment, but that he thereby ſhould have been 
driven to confeſs of himſelf, that he had denied 
the King's ſupremacy, which he proteſted not to 
be true. He pleaded therefore not guilty, and reſerved 
to himſelf the advantage to be taken of the matter af- 
ter verdict, to avoid that indictment; adding withall, 
that if only thoſe odious terms, maliciou/ly, traiterouſſy, 
and diaboltcally were taken out of the indictment, he 
ſaw nothing in it that ſhould juſtly charge him of any 
treaſon. For proof to the Jury that he was guilty, 
Mr. Rich was called forth to give evidence upon oath ; 
which he did: upon this Sir Thomas ſaid, If I were 
„% a man, my Lords, that did not regard an oath, I 
4% needed not, as it is well known, ſtand in this place, 
and at this time, nor in this caſe an accuſed per- 
„% ſon. And if this oath of yours, Mr. Rich, be 
* true, then I pray that I never ſee God in the face; 
« which I would not ſay, were it otherwiſe to win 
« the whole world.” He then excepted againſt the 
evidence, as unworthy of credit; and that if it had 
been true, there had been no malice in it. Mr. Rich 
ſeeing himſelf diſproved, and his credit fo attacked, 
cauſed Sir Richard Southwell and Mr. Palmer, who in 
the time of the converſation between Sir Thomas and 
Mr. Rich were in the ſame chamber with them, to 
be ſworn concerning what words had paſſed between 
them ; but neither of them could give any account of 
the converſation, being employed in packing up the 
books. However, the Jury after all found Sir Thomas 
(23) Roper, pag. guilty, and ſentence was paſſed upon him (28). 

7 [O] Beheaded on Tower-hill Fuly the 6th 1537.] 
About nine of the clock in the morning he was brought 
out of the tower, and from thence led to the place of 
execution, where going up the ſcaffold, which ſeemed to 
him ſo weak that it was ready to fall, he ſaid merrily 
to the Lieutenant of the tower, I pray you, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, ſee me ſafe up, and for my coming down, let me 
ſhift for mſelf. Then he deſired all the people to pray 
for him, and to bear witneſs with him, that he ſhould 
then ſuffer death in and for the faith of the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, a faithful ſervant both of God and 
the King. He then kneeled down, and after his 
prayers ended, he turned to the executioner, and with 
a cheerful countenance ſaid, Pluck up thy ſpirits, man, 
and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very 
ſhort ; take heed therefore thou ſtrike not awry for ſav- 
(29) idem, pag» ing of thine honeſty (12). When the executioner would 

'»Ic% have covered his eyes, he ſaid, I will cover them my 
felf ; which he did with a cloth that he had brought on 

rpoſe. Then laying his head upon the block, he 
bid the executioner ſtay till he had removed his beard, 


Vox, VII. 


coffin of Margaret his daughter buried there (5). He wrote ſeveral works [2]. He was 


of 


ſaying, that it had never” committed any treafon. Thus 
with great alacrity he received the fatal blow, which 
ſevered his head from his body (30). Mr. Addiſon, in 
one of the Spefators (31), has a reflection on Sir 
Thomas More's manner of death. That polite writer 
having obſerved, that Monſieur de St. Evremont is 
very particular in ſetting forth the conſtancy and cou- 
rage of Petronius Arbiter during his laſt moments 
and thinks he diſcovers in them a greater firmneſs 
of mind and reſolution than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates ; tells us, that if the French author 
abovementioned was fo pleaſed with gaiety of humour 
in a dying man, he might have found a much nobler in- 
ſtance of it in our country man Sir Thomas More. This 
great and learned man, ſays Mr. Addiſon, was famous 
for enlivening his ordinary diſcourſes with wit and 
6 1 and as Eraſmus tells him in an Epiſtle 
66 icatory, acted in all parts of liſe like a ſecond De- 
** mocritus. He died upon a point of religion, and 
« 1s reſpected as a Martyr by that fide, for which he 
« ſuffered. That innocent mirth, which had been ſo 
«*« conſpicuous in his life, did not forſake him to the 
„ laſt. He maintained the ſame chearfulneſs of heart 
*« upon the ſcaffold, which he uſed to ſhew at his 
* table; and upon laying his head on the block, gave 

inſtances of that good humour, with which he had 
always entertained his friends in the moſt ordinary 
occurrences. His death was of a piece with his 
« life. There was nothing in it new, forced, or af- 
* fefted. He did not look upon the ſevering of his 

head from his body as a circumſtance that ought to 
produce any change in the diſpoſition of his mind ; 
„and as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope of im- 
« mortality, he thought any unuſual degree of ſorrow 
and concern improper on ſuch an occation as had no- 
«* thing in it, which could deject or terrify him. There 
is no great danger of imitation from this example. 

Mens natural fears will be a ſufficient guard againſt it. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that what was only Philoſophy 
in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy in one, 
« who does not reſemble him as well in the cheerful- 
« neſs of his temper, as in the ſanctity of his life 
« and manners.” 

2 ] He wrote ſeveral works.) His Latin works 
were collected and publiſhed at Louvain by Peter Zan- 
grius Tiletanus in 1566; and are as follow. I. Utzpie 
Libri duo, Of this book there were ſeveral editions 
with the following title. 1!uſtris Viri Thome Mori Re- 
gis Britanniarum Cancellarii de eptimo Reipublice ſta- 
tu, degue nova Injula Utopia, Libri duo. Theſe are 
ſomewhat different from that printed at Louvain, and in 

rticular have a paragraph expoſing the begging 
RED which is here omitted. It was tranſlated into 
Engliſh by A. B. and printed at London in 155c in 
8vo. Another tranſlation with notes added to it in the 
margin, by Ralph Robinſon of Corpus Chriſti College 
in Oxford, was printed at London in 1557 in 8vo, and 
reprinted at London in 1624 in 4to, under the following 
title: Sir Thomas More's Utopia: containing and excel- 
lent, learned, wittie, and pleaſant Diſcourſe of the beſt 
State of a publique Weale, as it is found in the Govern- 
ment of the new Iſle called Utopia. Firſt written in 
Latine by the Right Honourable and worthy of all fame, 
Sir Thomas Moore, Knt. Lord Chancellour of England ; 
and tranſlated into Engliſh by Ralpbe Robinſon, ſometime 
Fellow of Corpus Chriſti Colledge in Oxford. And now 
2 many impreſſions newly corrected and purged of all 

rrors that hapned in the former Editions. This edi- 
tion is dedicated by Bernard Alſop, the Printer, to 
« Creſacre More of More-Place in North-Mimes in 
« the Countie of Hertford, Eſq; next in. bloud to 
% Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellour of England, 
« and heire to the auntient familie of the Creſacres, 
1% ſometime Lords of the mannor of Barnborough in the 
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(30) More, page 
274, 27 5 


(31) Num. 349. 
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MOR 
of a middle ſtature, well proportioned z his complection | tending to phlegmatic z 
his colour white and pale 3 his hair neither black nor yellow, but between both ; 
his eyes grey; his countenance amiable and chearful ; his voice neither 3 
nor ſhrill, but clear and diſtinct, and not very tunable, though he delighted muc 
in Muſic ; his body healthful, only towards the latter part of his life, by uſing 
much writing, he complained of a pain in his breaſt, In his youth he drank well 

{t) More, cap. much water; wine he only taſted of, when he pledged others (t). He was admirably 

13: Pg- 2?! ſkilled in the learned Languages, and all parts of learning, and highly beloved by 
the greateſt men of that age. Mr. John Lewis obſerves (u), that as great and good a 

(% Preface to his man as he was, it is certain he was not altogether without his foibles. The principal of 


edition of Ro- 


ber Life ef Sip theſe ſeems to have been too great an affectation of ſingularity ; ſomewhat of which ap- 


650 


Thmas More, peared in his very drefs. He uſed to wear his gown awry upon one ſhoulder, and fo to 
1 appear as if one ſhoulder was higher than the other (x). Archbiſhop Cranmer thought, (/ Ache 


that he was a little too fond of eſteem, and therefore when he had once declared his mind, ele, pay 


» 54. edit. 4 
would not vary from it, that he might not blemiſh his reputation. Eraſmus, though a 1 1559 


great friend and admirer of him, remarks, that his countenance had too great anair of le- 
vity, and that he was greatly inclined to jeſting; though his jeſts were never ſcurrilous, 


(31) De Hit. 


Latin, lib. 3 

cap. 13+ pag. 686 
687. edit. Fran- - , 
cof. ad Mcoanum, Latin ſtyle. 


1677 in 4to. 


«« Countie of York in the time of Edward the firſt.” 
II. Progymnaftica Thome Mori & Gulielmi Lilii ſeda- 
lium: ſeu Epigrammata Thome Mori plerague e Grew 
verſa. III. Epigrammata. Some of theſe are upon 
Germanus Brixius, Secretary to the Queen of France, 
who had written ſome verſes in praiſe of a French 
Man of War called Chordigera, and of one Harvey, 
the Commander of it; which our author ridiculed as 
a narrative of falſe facts, and containing a great many 
improprieties. Brixius, in revenge, endeavoured in a 
Piece entitled, Anti-Morus, to expoſe More's epigrams, 
particularly thoſe upon Henry Abingdon the Songſter, 
by way of epitaph, and the congratulatory poem on 
the coronation of King Henry VIII and Queen Ca- 
tharine. But Eraſmus obſerved, that every thing which 
Brixius ſaid, was of that nature, that any perſon, as 
he read, might anſwer it himſelf ; and that he found 
fault with that in More, which he was not in any 
manner guilty of, but which was owing to the careleſo- 
neſs of the tranſcriber or printer ; and that the other 
faults, on which Brixius criticiſed, were ſuch as mult 
be allowed, if we will not condemn the greateſt au- 
thors. IV. Ex Luciano converſa quadam. V. De- 
clamatio Lucianica pro Tyrannicida reſpondens. VI. Hi, 
toria Richardi Regis Angliæ ejus nominis tertii. It was 
printed in Engliſh in 1651 in 8vo, under the title of 
The Tragieal Hiſtory of King Richard III. Voſſius ob- 
ſerves (3), that our author wrote this hiſtory about 
the year 1513, and that it is imperfect, and far in- 
' ferior to his other writings in the elegance of the 
VII. Reſponſio ad Convitia Martini 
Lutheri congeſla in Henricum Regem Anglia ejus nominis 
oftavum, conſcripta anno Domini 1523. This ſeems 
to be the ſame with Vindicatio Henrici VIII. Regis 
Angliæ & Gallie a Calumniis Lutheri. London 1523 
publiſhed under the name of Gulielmus Roſſæus. VIII. 
Expoſitis Poſjionis Domini ex contextu IV Ewvangeliſta- 
rum uſque ad comprebenſum Chriſtum conſcripta, dum 
in arce Londinenſi in carcere agebat. IX. Quod pro 
Fide Mors fugienda non eft, dum in Arce Londinenſi de- 
tineretur A. D. 1534. X. Precatio ex Pſalmis collecta 
per Thamam Morum in Arce Londinenſi agentem A. D. 
1534 : cui ipſe hunc titulum poſuit. Imploratio divini 
auxilii contra tentationem cum inſultatione contra Dæ- 
mones ex ſpe & fiducia in Deum. XI. Epitaphium. 
XII. Epi/tolz. XIII. Beſides theſe he wrote and publiſh- 
ed Refutatio Brixii Libelli quem Anti-Morum appellat. 
Upon Brixius's publiſhing his Anti-Morus, which Eraſ- 
mus would fain have had him not have done, 
Eraſmus wrote to Sir Thomas to take no notice of it. 
But before he received this letter, the book was print- 
ed oft, and ſome of the copies diſperſed. But no — 
had Sir Thomas read his friend's Letter, than he re- 
ſolved to do all that he could to ſuppreſs it; which he 
did ſo effectually, that, as he wrote to Eraſmus, ex- 
cept two copies preſented to himſelf and Petrus Ægi- 
dius, and five more, which the Printer had ſold, he 
had got them all into his own poſſeſſion. There was 
an edition of his Latin works printed at Baſil 1563 in 
8vo, under the following title : Thome Mori, Angle 
Ornamenti eximit, Lucubrationes ab innumeris mendis 
repurgatæ. Ultopie Libri II. Progymnaſmata. Epi- 
grammata. Ex Luciano con ver ſa quedam. Declama- 
tio Lucianice reſpondens. Epiſtolæ. __ addite 
Junt duce aliorum Epiſiolæ de Vita, Moribus, & Morte 


Or 


Mori, adjuncto Rerum novabilium indice. His Engliſh 
works were collected and publiſhed in one volume by his 
ſiſter's ſon, William Raſtall, Serjeant at Law, with the 
following title: The workes of Sir Thomas Mare Knt. 
fometyme Lord Chauncellor of England wwrytten by him in 
the Engliſh tongue. Printed at London at the cots and 
charges of John Cawwmd, John Waley, and Richard 
Tottell, Anno 1557. in fol. In this volume are contain- 
ed, I. Several pieces in verſe, which he wrote when. he 
was young. II. The life of Joon Picus Earl of Miran- 
dula, fc. tranſlated out of Latin into Engliſh. III. 
The hiſtory of King Richard the thirde ; written by May- 
ier Thomas More, then one of the Under rife of Lon- 
don about the year of our Lord 1513. IV. A Dyalogue 
of Syr Thomas More Knyghte : one of the counſayll of oure 
Scwerayne Lorde the Kyng and Chancellor of hys Duchy 
of Lancaſter : <woherin he treatyd dyvers matters, as of 
the weneration and worſhyp of ymages and relyques, pray - 
ing to Saintys, and goying on Pylerymage, wwyth many 
other thyngys 2 the Peſflylent Se of Luther and 
Tyndale, by the tone bygone in Saxony and by the tother 
laboryd to be brought into England. Emprynted at Lon- 
don at the Sygne of ihe Meremayed at Powlys Gate next 
to Chepe-fyde in the moneth of Fune the yere of our Lord 
1529. Cum Privilegio Regali. V. The ſufplication 
of Soules made anno 1529 againſt the ſupplicacion of 
Beggars. This is ſometimes called The Supplication of 
Purgatory, and was written againſt that , Beggars, 
made by Simon Fiſh of Grey's-Inn, Gent. VI. The 
confutation of Tyndale's anſwer to his Dialogue made 
1532, in nine books. VII. A leiter impugning the 
erroneous writing of Fohn Frith againſt the bleſſed Sa- 
crament of the Altar. VIII. The Apology of Sir {hamas 
More Knt. made by him anno 1533, after that he had 
given over the office of Lord Chauncellor of Englande, in 
50 chapters. IX. The Debellacyon of Salem and By- 
zance, A. D. 1533. X. An anfeere to the firſt part of 
the poyſoned booke, whych a nameles Heretike hath na- 
med, The Supper of the Lord, A. D. 1533. XI. 4 
Dyalegue of comfort againſt tribulacion made by an Hun- 
garien in Latin, tranſlated out of Latin into Frencbe, 
and oute of French into Engliſhe by Sir Thomas More 
Kut. 1534, while he was priſoner in the Tower of 
London, in 3 books. XII. A treatyce to receave the 
bleſſed body of our Lorde ſacramentally and uirtuallie both: 
written in 1534. XIII. A treatyce hiftoricall conteyn- 
ing the bitter paſſion of our Saviour Chriſte, after the 
courſe and order of the IV Ewvangeliftes, with an expo- 
ficion upon their wordes, taken for the more part out of 
the Jayings of ſundry good olde holy Do&ours, and begin- 
ning at the firſt aſſemblye of the Byſboppe, the Prieſtes, 
and the Seniours of the people about the contriving of 
Chrifles death written the 26 chapter of Saynt Mathewe, 
the 14 of Saynt Marke, and in the 22 of Saynt Luke, 
and it endeth in the commitiyng of hys bleſſed body into 
his Sepulchre, with the fruſtrate proviſion of the Feavs 
about the keeping thereof with ſouldiers appointed therto 
written Mat. 27. Marke 15. Luke 23. and John 2 
XIV. An Introduction to the ſtorie, left imperfect. 


Sir Thomas wrote no more Engliſhe of thys treatyſe 


«© of the Paſſion of Chriſte, but wrote more thereof in 
„ Latin.“ XV. A godly Inflruccion, written 1 34- 
XVI. A godly Inſtruccion in Latin. XVII. The ſame 
in Engliſh, XVIII. A devout Prayer collected wy 
the Pſalms of David, whereunto he made this title 

2 followings 
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(33) Anſwer to 
Conſiderat i- 
ons on the ſpirit 
of Martin Lu- ; 
ther, and the ori- 
ginal of the Re- 
mation, edit. 
London in 8 vo. 
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Works, page 864. 
col. 1. | 


(34) Ibid. pag. 
901, col. I, 


' (15) Preface to 


his edition of 
Roper's Life of 
Sir Thomas More, 
Pap, 14. 
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or gave pain to others, He treated the Lutherans and others, who differed from the 
Church of Rome, with great ſeverity in his writings [R]; and he ſeems to have had 
more latitude in his principles, when he wrote his Utopia, than in the latter part of his 
life ; for in that book, in which he ſeems to have borrowed the diſguiſe of a romance 
only to declare his mind with the greater freedom, he tells us, that the Utopians allow 
liberty of conſcience, and force their Religion upon no perſon ; that they hinder none 
from a ſober enquiry into truth, and uſe no violence on the ſcore of a different belief. 
We ſhall give an account of his family in the note [S]. Mr, Thomas Hearne in a note 


follewing, Tmploratio divini auxilii contra tentationem 
cum infultatione contra Dæmones ex ſpe & fiducia in 
Deum. XIX. A godly meditacion, written in the Tower 
1534. XX. A devoute Praier made by Sir Thomas 
after he wwas condemned to die thurſday the firſt day of 
Jah 1535. XXI. Letters to Mrs. Roper, Sc. in Eng- 
iſh and Latin. | | 

[NI] He treated the Lutherans and others cube differed 
from the Church of Rome, with great ſeverity in his 
writings.) Mr. Atterbury, afterwards Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, remarks (32) with regard to our anthor's Latin 
anſwer to Luther, that in it he has forgotten himſelf ſo 
far, that he has ** thrown out the greateſt heap of 
«© naſty language, that perhaps ever was put together; 
„and that the throughout is nothing but down- 
« right Ribaldry, without a grain of reaſon to ſupport 
*« jt, and gave the author no other reputation but that 
of having the beſt knack of any man in Europe of 
* calling bad names in good Latin; thoogh his paſ- 
«« fjon is ſometimes ſo ſtrong upon him, that he ſacri- 
« fices even his beloved purity to it.” The like cen- 
ſure his Engliſh tracts againſt Tinda/, Barnes, &c. de- 
ſerve. He makes this apology for it (33): Where 
«« they fynde the faulte that I handle theſe folke ſo. 
« foule, how coulde I other do? For whyle I declare 
« and ſhewe theire writynge to be ſuche (as I nedes 
« muſte, or leave the moſt neceſſarie pointes of all the 
«© matter untouched) it were verye harde for me to han- 
dle it in ſuchewiſe as when I plainlye prove them 
« abhominable Heretiques, and againſt God and 
« his Sacraments and Saints very blaſphemous fools, 
«« thei ſhould wene that I ſpeake them faire. I am 
«« a ſimple plain body.“ However it muſt be owned, 
that thoſe who wrote againſt him, treated him with 
as little ceremony as he had uſed towards them. He 
obſerves himſelf, that it was ſaid of him, that whilſt 
he was Chancellor, he uſed to examine the Proteſtants 
with torments, cauſing them to be bounden to a tree in his 
garden, and there petiouſly beaten. But he folemnly decla- 
red (34) © of very great trouthe, that albeit for a great 
« Robbery, or an heighnous murder or ſacrilege in a 
« Churche wyth carieng awaye the pixe with the 
« bleſſed Sacramente, or villainouſly caſting it out, 
« he cauſed ſometyme ſuche thinges to be done by 
« ſome officers of the Marſhalſye, or of ſome other 
« Priſons . . . . he never did els cauſe any ſuche 
«« thinge to be done to any of all the bleſſed brethren 
« in all his life, except only the child beforc mention- 
« ed, and another who was mad and diſturbed good 
«« people in the divine ſervice . . . . That of all that 
« ever came in his hand for hereſye, as helpe him 
« God, ſaving the ſure keeping of them, els had ne- 
„ver any of them any ſtrype or ſtrouke given them 
« {© muche as a fylyppe on the forehead.” His 
friend Eraſmus ſaid of him, that he hated che ſeditious 
tenets, with which the world was then miſerably diſ- 
turbed; but it is a ſufficient argument of his modera- 
tion, that whilſt he was Chancellor no perſon was put 
to death for his diſapproved opinions. The truth 
« is, ſays Mr. John Leauis (35), there were ſo many 
« perſons of corrupt minds and ill principles, who a- 
© buſed the Reformation to ſerve their own vile pur- 
e poſes, that it is not to be at all wondered at that 
„ Sir Thomas as well as others entertained very 
«© {trong {prejudices againſt it. In Germany all 
« was in an uproar; the boors and common 
«« people ſeemed to act as if all was their own, 
« and that they were now at liberty to plunder whom 
« they pleaſed. Eraſmus, who was on the ſpot, thus 
*« repreſents their behaviour: Who knows not, ſays be, 
* how many light and ſeditious people are ready, on 
« this pretence of Reformation, for a looſe to all forts 
« of crimes, if the ſeverity of the Magiſtrates daes not 
« reſtrain their glowing raſhneſs. . . Which if they 
« had not done, the | Pſeudo-Goſpellers had long fince 


of 


broke into the cellars and cabinets of the rich, and 
every one would have been a Pafpift, aubo had any 
*© thing to lac. But then Sir Thomas ſeems to have 
carried his fears too far, in repreſenting all, with- 
out exception, who favoured the Reformation, as 
thus ſeditious, nay even the principles of the Refor- 
mers as faftious and rebellious.” However, as at- 
tached as our author was to the Church of Rome, 
and as averſe as he was againſt the King's ſaprema- 
cy; yet he was not fo extravagant in his notions of 
the Papal power as ſome others were. For in his 


Anſwer to Tyndal (36) he tells him, that he never put (36) See his Eng- 


6er 


the Pope for part of the definition of the Church, de- % Merke, pag. 


fining the Church to be the common known congregation 
of all Chriſtian nations under one head the Pope. Thus, 
*© ſays he, did I never define the Church, but purpoſe- 
* ly declined therefrom.” Nay, he affirms, that a 
General Council is above the Pope, and that there 
** are orders in Chriſt's Church, by which a Pope 
*« may be both admoniſhed and amended, and hath 
been for incorrigible mind and lack of amendment 
finally depoſed and changed.” Which, as Mr. Lewis 


14 col. 1. 


remarks (37), is the very ſame cencluſion, that Dr. (37) Preface, 
Wichff maintained, and which vas condemned by pag. 31> 


the Council of Conflance. Sir Thomas ſeems to have 
thought, that a Pope was nat of the effence of the 
viſible Church, which might ſubiiſi without a Pope, 
under the government of Provincial Patriarchs or 
Archbiſhops. 

[S] We hall give an account of his family in the 
mte.) He was twice married. His ſecond wife was 
Mrs. Alice Middleton, a widow, by whom he had no 
children, He had iſſue by his firſt wife Jane, the 
daughter of John Colt of Colts Hall in Eſſex Eſq; one 
fon, named after his grandfather John, and three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecilia. His 
three daughters were born firſt, and his wife very 
much deſired a boy. At laſt he had this ſon, who pro- 
ved little better than an ideot; upon which Sir Thomas 
is ſaid to have told his Lady, that be had frayed 2 
long for a boy, that ſhe had now one, who would be a boy 
as long as he lived. However he had all the advanta- 
ges, which a good and ingenuous education could give 
him, by which his natural parts ſeem to have been 
improved. Among Eraſmus's letters (38) we have one 
written to him by that great man, in which he ſtiles him 
a youth of great hopes, optime ſpei adoleſcenti, and 
tells him, that he might not ſeem to male him no 
returns for his little preſents, and ſo many of his friend- 
ly letters, he now ſent him a Nut, which he would 
not have him deſpiſe as a trifle, ſince it was a very 
elegant one, namely, an Ovidian Nut. Eraſmus 
likewiſe inſcribed to him his account of Arittotle's 
works. He married, before he was 19 years old, 
Anne Criſacre, daughter and ſole heir of Edward Cri- 
{acre of Baronburgh in Yorkſhire, .who was not 1 
years old. By her Mr, More had five ſons ; the eldeſt 
of whom was named Thomas, and had thirteen chil- 
dren, the firit of whom was named Thomas, who be- 
ing a zealous Roman Catholic, gave the family eftate 
to his younger brother, and took orders in the Church 
of Rome. He wrote the Life of Sir Thomas More, 
his great grandfather, printed in 4to 1627, and re- 
printed at London 1726 in 8vo, He died April 11. 
1625, aged 59. As for Sir 'Thomas's daughters, the 
eldeſt of them, Margaret, was married to William 
Roper Eſq; af Well-Hall in the pariſh of Eltham in 
Kent, who wrote the life of his father-in-law, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Thomas Hearne at Oxford 1716 in 
8vo, and by Mr. John Lewis at London 1726 in 8vo. 
By him ſhe had iſſue, Thomas Roper, who married 
Lucy, daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, Maiter of the 
Horſe and Privy Counſellor to Henry VIII. and Au- 
thony Roper; and three Daughters, viz. Elizabeth, 
married firſt to Mr. Stevenſon, and tear ro — 

| war 


(3$) Epiſt. lib, 
29. num. 26, 
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60 Communi- of his upon Mr. Wood's account of Sir Thomas More, prefixed Gulielmi Roperi Vita D. 


cated to us by bis 


ſon-in-law, the Thomæ Aſori is of opinion, that Sir Thomas's houſe at Chelſea was the ſame where Sir 
learned John Fobn Danvers lately lived, where two pyramids are at the'gate. But the late Dr. John 


Martyn, F. R. S. 


Profcitor of Bo- King, Rector of Chelſca, in ſome remarks of his ſent to Mr. Hearne (9), ſhews it to be 
tany in the Vai. highly probable, that Beaufort- Houſe was the place where Sir Thomas More's ſtood. 


verfity of Cam- 
bridge. 
Edward Bray Knt. 2. Margaret, married to William 
Dawtrey. 3. Mary, married firit to Mr. Stephen 
Clarke, and afterwards to Mr. James Baſſet. She 
was one of the gentlewomen of the Privy Chamber to 
Queen Mary, and tranſlated into Engliſh part of her 
(39) More, pag: grandfather's Expoſition of the Paſſion of our Saviour, 
30. 31. Staple- with ſo much elegance, that it exactly reſembled his 
1 ſtyle in Engliſh. She tranſlated alſo Euſebius's Eccle- 
page 2 52. pre ſiaſtical Hiſtory out of Greek into Latin; but this was 
Preface, Appen- never publiſhed, being anticipated by Chriſtopherſon's 
dix, pag. 179, © verfion. Sir Thomas's ſecond daughter Elizabeth, 
654 8 was married to John Dancy Eſq; and his third daughter 
8 , „ Cecilia to Giles Heron of Shackewell in Middleſex Eſq; 
Hearne's Adti- (39) Sir "Thomas's eldeſt daughter, Margaret, was a 
trons, prefixed to woman of excellent genius and learning. She wrote 
his edition of two declamations in Engliſh, which her father and ſhe 
1 turned ſo elegantly into Latin, that one could hardly 
judge which was beſt. She wrote alſo a treatiſe of the 


Four laft Things, with ſo much judgment, and ſtrength 
of reaſoning and true piety, that her father proteſted, 
that it was better than the diſcourſe, which he had 
written on the ſame ſubject. By her great ſagacity 
ſhe correfted a place in St. Cyprian, which was cor- 
rupted, as Pamelius and John Cofter teſtify, readin 

ner cos finceritatis inſtead of niſi vos finceritatis. Eraf- 
mus wrote an epiſtle to her as to a Woman famous 
not only for her manners and virtue, but likewiſe for 
true and ſolid learning. Cardinal Pole was fo affected 
with the elegance of her Latin ſtyle, that it was ſome 
time before he could be perſuaded, that what he read was 


penned by a woman. And ſhe was complimented by ( 
many great men on this account (40). She was a per- 42dition;, 


fect miſtreſs of the Latin and Greek tongues, and of 
all forts of muſic, beſides her ſkill in Arithmetic and 
other ſciences (41): She died in 1544, and was inter- 
red in St. Du 


MORE (HENRY), an eminent Engliſh Divine and Philoſopher in the ſeven- 
| teenth Century, was ſecond ſon of Alexander More Eſq; and born at Grantham in Lin- 
(a) Life of 9e colnſhire October the 12th 1614 (a), and about the fourteenth year of his age ſent to 


learned and pious 


D-. Henry Mere. Eton ſchool 3 from whence he was removed to Chriſt College in the Univerſity of Cam- 


By Richard 


1.141, bridge [A], where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1635, and that of Maſter 
Rec of gl, in 1639 (5), and became Fellow of that College, in which he ſpent his life in a retired 
z Lire and ſtudious manner, publiſhing a great number of excellent works. He was of- 


re, pag. 22. 


edit, 4. London fered very conſiderable preferments in Ireland, as the Deanery of Chriſt Church, and the 


1710 in 8 v 


Provoſtſhip of Dublin College, with the Deanery of St. Patrick's; and theſe were but 


% From the U- by way of preparation to ſomething greater; for there were withal two Biſhopricks in 


nivetſity Regi- 


* view offered to his choice; of which one was valued at no leſs than fifteen hundred pounds 
per ann. A very good Biſhopric was likewiſe procured for him in England; and his 
friends one day had got him as far as Whitehall in order that he might kiſs the King's 


hand for it; but when he underſtood the buſineſs, he could not be perſuaded to it (c). (c) Life of Dr. 


He indeed accepted of a Prebend of Glouceſter given him by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, then Lord Chancellor of England ; but he ſoon reſigned it, procuring it for Dr. 


Edward Fowler, afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter (4). 
in the ſeventy third year of his age, and was interred in the Chapel of Chriſt Coll 


[A] About the 14th vear of his age ſent to Eton 
ſchool ; from aubence be was removed to Chriſt College in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge.) In the Preface to the 
firit volume of his Philo/ophical Works he tells us, that 
he was bred up to almoſt the 14th year of his age 
under parents and a maſter, who were great Calviniſts, 
but withal very pious and good perſons. At which 
time, by the order of his parents, perſuaded to it by 
his uncle, he went to Eton ſchool, not to learn any 
new precepts or inſtitutes of Religion, but for the per- 
fecting himſelf in the Greek and Latin tongue. But 
„neither there, /ays he, nor any where elſe, could I 
ever ſwallow that hard Doctrine concerning fate. 
On the contrary, Iremember, that upon theſe words 
of Epictetus, A pi, & Zb, xai ov » iu] 
Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou fate, I did (with my 
*« elder brother, who then had accompanied my uncle 
*+ thither) very ſtoutly and earneſtly for my years 
«+ diſpute againſt this fate or Calviniſtic Predeſtination, 
„as it is uſually called; and that my uncle, when he 
came to know it, reproved me ſeverely, addin 
** menaces of correction for my immature . 
in Philoſophizing concerning ſuch matters. Beſides 
I had ſuch a deep averſion in my temper to this 
opinion, and ſo firm and unſhaken a perſuaſion of 
„the divine juſtice and goodneſs, that on a certain 
„ day, belonging to Eton College, where the boys 
«* uſed to play and exerciſe themſelves, muſing con- 
*« cerning thele matters with myſelf, and recalling to 
my mind this Doctrine of Calvin, I thus ſeriouſly 
and deliberately concluded within myſelf, F 1 am 
« one of thoſe, who are predeſtinated unto Hell, where 
all things are full of curſing and blaſphemy ; yet will 
% behave myſelf there patiently and ſubmiſſrvely to- 
« avards Gd; and if there be any one thing more than 
* another, that is acceptable to him, that will I ſet 


LY 


which 


« myſelf to do with a fincere heart, and to the utmoſt of 
« my power ; being certainly perſuaded, that if I thus 
„ demeaned myſelf he would hardly keep me long 
in that place, Which meditation of mine is as 
firmly fixed in my memory, and the very place 
« where I ſtood, as if the thing had been tranſacted 
but a day or two ago.” And as to what concerns 
the exiftence of God ; though in that ground abovemen- 
tioned, wwaiking,' as my manner was, ſlowly, and with 
my head on one fide, and kicking now and then the ſtones 
with my feet, I uſed ſometimes with a fort of muſical 
and melancholic murmur to repeat to myſelf theſe wer ſes 
of Claudian ; 


Szpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
Curarent Superi terras ; an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu : 


yet that found and entire ſenſe of God, which nature Ver- 
Self had planted deeply in me, very eaſily filenced all ſuch 
flight and poetical doubts as theſe. Yea even in 
my firſt childhood, an inward ſen ſe of the divine preſence 
was ſo ſtrong upon my mind, that I then believed, that 
no action, word, nor thought could be concealed from bim. 
Nor was I by any others, who were older than myſelf, to be 
otherwiſe perſuaded. Which thing, fince no diſtindt rea- 
fon, Philoſophy, or inſtruct ion taught it me at that age, 
but only an internal ſenſation urged it upon me, 1 think, 
i1 a very evident proof, that this was an innate ſenſe 
or notion in me, contrary to ſome abſurd and ſordid pre- 
tenders to Philoſophy in our preſent age. And if theſe 
fophifts ſhall reply, that I derived this ſenſe ex traduce, 
or by way of propagation, as being born of parents of great 
piety ; I demand, how it came to paſt, 1 received not 
Calviniſm alſo along with it? for both my father and 


her and uncle e all cal, lower of Calvin. 
mother uncle were 4 ous follower oþ 


3 . 


an's Church in Canterbury (42). T. (42) thia. pag. f. 


He died September the 1ſt 1687 (% 1dem, pag 
ege, to 9 
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which he left the perpetuity of the Rectory of Ingoldſby in Lincolnſhire, which Living 
/+) Life, pg» be was poſſeſſed of for a ſhort time, for his name is once in the public Regiſter in 1642 (e). 
61, He was for ſtature inclining to tallneſs; of a thin body, but of a ſerene and lively coun- 

tenance; rather pale in his latter years than florid of complection; yet it was clear and 
bid. fas. ſpirituous; and his eye hazel, and vivid as an Eagle's ( Biſhop Burnet tells us (g), 
* that “he was an open hearted and ſincere Chriſtian Philoſopher, who ſtudied to eſtabliſh 
(x) Hiftry of bis «© men in the great principles of Religion againſt Atheiſm, that was then beginning to 


6400 Time, vol. Is 


* gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of the hypocriſy of ſome, and the fantaſtical conceits 
e of the more ſincere Enthuſiaſts,” Dr. Outram ſaid publickly of him, that he looked 
upon him as the holieſt perſon on the face of the earth; and that whenever there was any 


more than ordinary occaſion for the exerciſe of prudence and virtue, he never knew Dr. More 
(b) Life, pag: 78. to fail (h). And Mr. Hobbes himſelf was heard to ſay, „ that if his own Philoſophy 


(i) Ibid. pag. 30. Was not true, he knew of none that he ſhould ſooner like than our author's ().“ The 
late Earl of Shafteſbury, the author of the Chara#eriſticks, obſerves (k), that «„ Dr. 
« More's Enchiridion Ethicum is a right good piece of ſound morals, though the Doctor 
« himſelf in other Engliſh pieces could not abide by it, but made different excurſions 


e wrote againſt. However he was a learned and a good man.” His writings are very nu- 
merous, and have been publiſhed together in Latin and Engliſh in fol. 


« Endued with theſe principles, viz. the belief of the uncertain, or elſe ſo obvious and trivial, that he 
« exiſtence of God, and of his perfect juſtice and good- thought he had loſt his time in reading of ſuch authors. 

neſs, at the command of my uncle, to whole tare And thole almoſt whole four years, which he ſpent in 
% my father had committed me; having ſpent abdut ſtudies of this kind, as to what concerned thoſe mat- 
« three years at Eton, I went to Cambridge, being ters, which he chiefly deſired to be ſatisfied about (for 
*« recommended to the tuition of a perſon of piety and as to the exiſtence of God, and the duties of morality, 
« learning, and what I was not a little ſollicitous about, he never had the leaſt doubt) ended in nothing, in a 
not at all a Calviniſt. He preſentiy after the very firit manner, but mere ſcepticiſm. Theſe things happened 
* ſalutation and diſcourſe with me, aſked me, whether to him, before he had taken any degree in the Uni- 
«© | had a diſcernment of things good and evil? | an- verſity. But after taking his degree, he began to think 
« ſwered in a low voice, I hope I have; when at the with himſelf, whether the knowledge of things was 
«* ſame time I was conſcious to myſelf, that I had from really that ſupreme felicity of man; or ſuppoſing it to 
« my very ſoul a moſt ſtrong ſenſe and true reliſh of be fo, whether it was to be acquired by ſuch intenſe- 
* thoſe matters. However, in the mean while, I was neſs in the reading of authors and contemplating of 
«« poſſeſſed of a great and almoſt immoderate thirſt of things; or by the purging of the mind from all forts 
* — han eſpecially of that which was natural, of vice whatever ; eſpecially ne having begun to read 
„ and above all others, that, which was ſaid to pene- now the Platonic writers, Marſilius Ficinus, Plotinus 
1 trate into the deepeſt cauſes of things, and which himſelf, Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, and the myſtical Di- 
« Ariſtotle calls the fff and higheft Philoſophy or Wiſ- vines; among whom there is frequent mention of the 
% dom. When my tutor ſaw my mind to be inflamed purification of the ſoul, and of the purgative courſe, 
% and carried away with ſo eager and vehement a which is previous to the illuminative; ſo that the per- 
« paſſion for knowledge, he aſked me why / was ſo ſon, who expected to have his illuminated of God, was 
1% immoderately intent upon my fludies? that is, for what to endeavour after the higheſt purity. But amongſt all 
„ end I was ſo? ſuſpecting, I ſuppoſe, that there was the writings of this kind there was none, which ſo af- 
only at the bottom a certain itch after vain glory, feed him, as that little book, with which Luther 
„and to become, by this means, an eminent Philoſo- was fo prodigiouſly pleaſed, intitled, Theologia Germa- 
„ pher amongſt thoſe of my own ſtanding. I anſwer- rica ; though he diſcovered in it even at that time ſe- 
« ed briefly and ſincerely, that I may know. Herepli- veral marks of a deep melancholy, and no imall er- 
ed, what is the reaſon that you ſo earneſtly defire to know rors in matters of Philoſophy. ** But that, /ays our 
*« things? To which I inſtantly returned, I defire,  ** author, which he doth ſo mightily inculcate, viz. 
« ſay, fo earneſtly to know, that I may know : for even * that we ſhould thoroughly put off, and extinguiſh our 
„at that time, the knowledge of natural and divine “ own proper will, that being thus dead to ourſelves, 
« things Teemed to me the higheſt pleaſure and felicity “ ave may live alone to Gad, and do all things what- 
« imaginable.” Thus then perſuaded, he immerſed ** foewer, by his inflin& and plenary permi//ion, was fo 


himſelf in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and read over Ari/- 
totle, Cardan, Julius Ceſar Scaliger, and other Phi- 
loſophers of the greateſt eminence : in whom, though 
he met here and there with ſome things acutely ſaid, 
yet the greateſt part ſeemed to him either fo falſe or 


* connatural, as it were, and agreeable to my moſt 
intimate reaſon and conſcience, that I could not of 


any thing whatſoever be more clearly or certainly 
convinced.“ 


. 


&MORERI (LEWIS), author of the Hiſtorical Dictionary, was born at Bargemont, 
a village in Provence in the Diocele of Frejus, March the 25th 1643, and was fon of 
Francis Moreri and Frances de Bocquy. His great grandfather, named Chatranet, was 
of Dijon, and removed into Provence during the civil wars under the reign of Charles IX, 
and marrying in that country took the name of Moreri from a village in Provence, of 
which he received the Lordſhip in the right of his wife. Our author having gone through 
a courſe of Claſſical Learning at Draguignan under the Fathers of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
ſtudied Rhetoric in the College of the Jeſuits at Aix, where he alſo performed his courſe 
of Philoſophy. Thence he went to Lyons, where he ſtudied Divinity. As his genius 
led him to labour for the public, he publiſhed at eighteen years of age an allegorical 


piece intitled, Le Pays d' Amour, and in 1666 publiſhed a Collection of Poems [Al. | 
e learned at that time the Italian and Spaniſh Languages; and this latter enabled him 


was printed at Lyons under this title; Les dons plarfirs 
":- Now Vi 


(4] In 1666 he publifhed a CellaBion of Poems.) It de /a oi fie, on Recueil de diverſet pieces en Vere, par 


L. M. | 
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(k) Seme Letters 
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young Man at the 


, ; Univerſity, pay» 
« into other regions, and was perhaps as great an enthuſiaſt as any of thoſe whom he 41. 
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to publiſh in French Rodriguez's treatiſe of Chriſtian Perfection [B] After he had entered 


into holy Orders, he preached upon controverſial Divinity at 


yons for five years with 


great ſucceſs ; and here it was, that he formed the deſign of his Hiſtorical Dictionary, the 
firſt edition of which appeared at Lyons in 1674 in fol. [C]. The fame year he was taken 
into the family of the Biſhop ot Apt in Provence, whom he attended the year following 
to Paris, where he was ſoon introduced into the acquaintance of the Prelates, who held 
their Aſſembly at St. Germain en Laye, and the learned men in the metropolis. While 
he was engaged in the ſecond edition of his Dictionary, his friends recommended him to 
Monſieur de Pompone, Secretary of State, who invited him to his houſe in the beginning 
of the year 1678. He might have expected great advantages from the patronage of that 
Miniſter ; but his intenſe application to the finiſhing of his Dictionary exhauſted his 
ſtrength, and reduced him to a very languiſhing ſtate of health. Monſieur de Pompone 
having reſigned his poſt in 1679, Moreri took this opportunity of returning to his own 
houſe, in order to devote himſelf wholly to his work. But he did not live to ſee the ſe- 
cond edition of it compleat, for his health declining every day more and more, he expired 
July the roth 1680, aged thirty ſeven years and three months. His body was interred 
in the Church-yard belonging to the Church of St. Severin at Paris, agreeably to his 
directions. He took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, which title he probably received 
in ſome Univerlity in Provence. Beſides his writings abovementioned he put the Lives 
of the Saints into more elegant French, and added methodical tables for the uſe of 
Preachers, with chronological tables; and in 1671 he publiſhed at Lyons in 12mo, the 
following, book, Relations nouvelles du Levant, ou Traites de la Religion, du Gouvern- 
ment, & des Coiitumes des Perſes, des Armeniens, & des Gaures, compoſes per le P. G. D.C. 
[i. e. Gabriel de Chinon, Capucin] & donnès au public par le Sieur L. M. P. D. E. T. 
[i. e. Louis Moreri, Pretre, Docteur en Theologie.] Our author has prefixed a long 


preface to it (a). 


[B] To publiſh in French Rodriguez's Treatiſe of 
Chriſtian Perfection.] It was printed at Lyons in 
1677, in three volumes in 8vo, under this title: Pra- 
tique de la Perfection Chretienne & Religieuſe, traduite 
de PE ſtagnol d' Alphonſe Rodrigues. 

[C] Hi: Hillorical Dictionary, the firſt edition of 
awhich appeared at Lyons in 1674 in falio.] This edi- 
tion contained but one volume. Moreri ſoon found 
that it was very deſective, and therefore applied him- 
ſelf with great vigour to enlarge it; which he did ia 
two volumes, but had not the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
this ſecond edition publiſhed, which was printed at Pa- 
tis in 1681 in two volumes in folio. The third edi- 
tion, which was printed at Paris in 1683, is likewiſe in 
two volumes. and was copied from the ſecond. The 
two following editions, - which the fourth was printed 
in 1687, and the fifth in 1688, were publithed at 
Lyons in two volumes, and were the ſame with that 
of 1683, except that ſome articles were added in them. 
It was aſterwards thought proper to give a Supplement 
or third Volume of the Hiſlorical Dictionary, which was 
printed in 1689 in folio. The fixth Edition, in which 
is inſerted the Supplement in the ſame Alphabetical Or- 
der, corrected in a great number of places, and en- 
larged by many important Articles and Remarks, was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1691 in four volumes in fol. 
Monſieur Le Clerc had the care of this edition, in 
v hich the articles or the Supplement printed at Pa- 
114 are ranged in their proper place; and he made the 
additions, conſiſting either of new articles, or improve- 
ments of other articles, The ſeventh edition is almoſt 
entirely the ſame with the preceding, and was printed 
at Amſterdam in 1694 in four volumes in folio. The 
eighth, which likewiſe reſembles it, was publiſhed at 
Amſterdam in 1698 in four volumes in folio. The 
ninth was publiſhed by Monſieur Vaultier at Paris in 
1699 in 4 vol. in folio. The tenth was printed from the 
edition reviſed by Monſ. Le Clerc, at Amſterdam 1702 
in 4 vol. in fol. The eleventh was publiſhed by Monſ. 
Vauiter with new additions, at Paris in 1704 in 
tour volumes in folio. It was preceded by a piece en- 
tled, Projet pour la Correfion du Dictionaire Hiſto- 
rique de M. Moreri, deja revu, corrige, & augment? 
dans le derniere Edition de Paris par M. Vaultier. i. e. 
A Plan for the Correction of Moreri's Hiſtorical 
** Dittionary,” already reviſed, corrected, and enlarged 
„ by Monſieur Vaultier.” Paris in 1701 in 4to. It 
was followed by a piece entitled, Remarques Critiques 
fur la Nouvelle Editimm du Dictionnaire 2 iſtor ique de 
Moreri, denne en 1704. i.e. Critical Remarks 


upon the New Edition of Moreri's Hiſtorical Dictio- 
** nary, publiſhed in 1704.” Paris 1706 in 12mo. 
The tecond edition of this piece printed at Rotterdam 
in 1706 in 12mo, is enlarged with a preface and a 
great mas) notes by another auth:r. It was Mr. Bayle, 
who publiſhed this edition. The twelth edition of 
Moreri bears likewiſe the name of Monſieur Vaultier, 
and was printed at Paris in 1707 in four volumes in 
folio. The thirteenth was alſo printed at Paris in 
1712 in five volumes in folio. Monſieur du Pin had a 
conſiderable ſhare in it, as alſo in the following edi- 
tions. Two years aſter, that is, in 1714 there was 
Printed ſeparately in that city a large Supplement, 
compoſed, as is ſaid in the advertiſements, of neu ar- 
ticles, corrected in the laſt edition of 1712. to ſerve as 
a Supplement to the preceding editions. This Supple- 
ment was reprinted wich great additions by Monſieur 
Bernard at Amſterdam 1716 in two volumes in fol. 
The fourteenth edition of AMoreri was printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1717 in fix volumes in folio, with the 
Supplement which is not incorporated in the body 
of the work The fifieenth edition was printed at 
Paris in 1718 in five volumes in folio. 'The articles 
of the Supplement publiſhed in Holland are inſerted in 
their proper places, with ſome additions. This edi- 
tion has been greatly criticiſed. 'The authors of the 
Europe Sgawvante have inſerted in their fourth tome, p. 
230. a memoir, in which is ſhewn, that in the ſingle 
letter Z, which is one of the ſhorteſt, there are a great 
many faults and ſeveral articles omitted. The Abbe 
Le Clerc alſo publiſhed Remarks upon different Articles 
in the three firſt Tomes, printed in three volumes in 
8v0; the firſt in 1719, the ſecond in 1720, and the 
third in 1721. Father Francis Meri, a Benedictin 
Monk, publiſhed likewiſe upon this ſubject a 2 
entitled, Diſcuſſion Critique & Theologique des Remarques 
de M. ſur le Dictionnaire de Moreri de 1718. par M. 
Thomas Dofeur de Louvain (Orleani) 1720 in 80, pagg. 
96. It is a defence of ſome paſſages of the Dictionary a- 
gainſt the Criticiſm of the Abbe Le Clerc. The ſixteenth 
edition of Moreri was printed at Paris in 1724 in fix 
volumes in folio. Monſieur de la Barre had the care 
of it. What relates to Genealogy was reviſed by 
Monfieur Vailly an Advocate; and the Abbe Le 
Clerc furniſhed five or fix thouſand corrections, as he 
informs us in his Bibliothegue de Richelet, The ſeven- 
teenth edition was printed at Baſil in 1731 ; and the 
eighteenth at Paris 1732 in fix volumes in folio. The 
reader may ſee the character of this Dictionary in our 
preface to the firſt volume of this work. T 


MORGUES (MATTHEW DE) Sieur de St. Germain, Preacher in ordinary to 
Lewis XIII, and firſt Almoner to Mary de Medicis his mother, made himſelf to be 


3 


much 


(3) 


4 Yan 


MOR 655 


much ſpoke of by the great number of libels which he publiſhed againſt Cardinal 
(z) Matthieu de Richelieu. He was born at le Vellai in Languedoc (a), of a family upon which Lewis Pulci 


Morgues, Lettre 


I Ang, proteſ- the Preceptor of Leo X had beſtowed an encomium (b), He became a Jeſuit, and was Re- 
1, paß m. 946 gent of ſome Claſſes of the College of the Society at Avignon (c). He quitted that pro- 
(4) 1bid. get · feſſion ſome time afterwards; and making a bold leap over the walls of the College (4), 
97% he capitulated while they could not reach him, and made up the affair the beſt that he 
The n Le, could [A]. In vindication of himſelf he made ule of a dilemma wnich was retorted 


d: change de 
Sobin a * upon him 
ales, og 731-of was made 


reacher to Queen Margaret (e). 
the Pieces pour 


2 He preached at Paris with great ſucceſs [C], and in the year 1613 he 


From the year 1615 he ſerved the King (, Matthien 4e 


bur 8 Hiſtoire, in the ſame capacity in the room of Father Portugais, and in the year 1620 he was made e i-par- 


ties ſur Ii RC. 


the quarto edition Preacher to the Queen- mother. He was once Curate of Notre Dame des Vertus near 2 4 /a Remen- 
ofthe year 843. Paris. They who wrote againſt him charged him with having fold that Cure, but he g .. 
(4) 1hid. p. 723+ denied it [D]. He was A pony to the Biſhopric of Toulon by Lewis XIII, but could © 


never obtain his bulls, 


[] He made a bold leap over the wall of the Col- 
lege. . and made up the affair the beſt that he 
could.) What he advances upon this ſubject is not 
compatible with what they objected to him. The 
objection imports that he got himſelf made a Prieſt 
in a ſlate of Apoſtacy; before he had diſengaged bim- 


tr) The firſt ſelf from the ties of the order which he had abandoned (1). 


Letter de change Numbers of people, continues the author of the letter I 
8 a * am quoting, might have heard this account from Cardi- 
of r. nal Spada, before whom you have long poured forth your 
der Pieces pour complaints, to try whether you could move him to any 


ſervir d / Hiſtoire. compaſſion. But you ſhall hear what reply he made to 


The 3 ei- an author who had called him an apeſtate Feſuite. 
— de var «© The perſon whom you accuſe declares that he had 


been very young admitted into a ſociety, which he 
has not quitted either through a fickleneſs of temper 
« or for the ſake of abandoning himſelf to pleaſure. 
He might have married, if he had inclined to it at- 
*« ter his retreat, and was at liberty to have chole ano- 
ther profeſſion than that which he had taken upon 
„ him, ſince he neither belonged to any holy order, 
(2) Morgnes, * nor was of age to be admitted into any (2).” Does 
2 7 not this ſignify that he quitted the ſociety of the Je- 
ws e ſuites before he had taken any of the vows ? How then 

» P37" could he be engaged in the ties of that ſociety ? It is 
obſervable that he made no reply to the objection that 
was made to him upon his having been regent of ſome 
Claſſes of the College of the Jeſuites at Avignon. 
So that we ought to conclude that this was a real 


fact. It follows therefore that he had diſguiſed mat- 


ters, in ſaying that he was at liberty to marry after 
having quitted the ſociety. 
[3] He made uſe of a dilemma, which was retorted 
»pon bim] He ſays that if the Jeſuites are men of 
„worth, he deſerved to be praiſed for having kept 
„ good company: if they are otherwiſe, that he did 
* not deſerve to be blamed for having left them. 
But it is certain that they are men of worth, and 
„that it would be a misfortune for one not to enjoy 
«+ their ſociety any longer, if one was either become 
« wicked, or could not quit them with a good con- 
«« ſcience, or if they could not juſtly diſpenſe with a 
(3) Ibid. pag. 8. man who had never been of their profeſſion (3).” 
This was his anſwer. We ſhall next ſee what was 
replied to bim ** Your argument reſembles thoſe 
*« daggers, which the ancients made uſe of in tragedy ; 
«© jt enters into it{elf without making the leaſt wound. 
I ſhall turn it againſt yourſelf, in ſaying that if the 
„ Jeſuites are wicked, you are to be blamed for having 
«+« kept bad company; if they ate men of worth, you 
* cannot deny but you are blameable for having left 
„them. There is nothing to be ſaid * this. 
* But it is certain they are men of worth, ſay you. 
«+ This has always been my opinions, but it has not 
always been yours. You did not talk in this man- 
« ner, when after having compared the Jetuites and 
*« Huguenots, you condemned them both to leave the 
„ kingdom. Your diſcourſe upon this ſubject is ſtill 
4) The firſt * extant (4).” 1 ſhall add to this another paſſage, 
_— de change which ſhews more plainly that he hated the ſociety 
5h „bia d Ni- which he had left. Say, of what order was that 
an, pag. 716. 
«« hold your papers under the wall, before you leapt 
« down ; for we are not very certain whether he was 
« a Carmelite or a Jacobine . . . Tell us, what was 
« your motive to paſs that ſentence by which you 
« afterwards, in one of your books condemned the 
„Society, which you have abandoned, to. leave the 


« young Monk of your claſs, whom you made to 


e gave the happieſt turn poſſible to his reply to the reproaches 


which 


kingdom. Who ſays that it was your chagrin to ſee 
the King's ear poſſeſſed by one of that ſociety, who 
gave his Majeſty no great opinion of your ſermons ? 
Who affirms that it was only the view of pleaſing 
him, that kept him at Court with you ; but it is 
very certain that when another of their enemies 
aſked you, why when you baniſhed the Proteſtant 
Miniſters at the ſame time with them, you baniſhed 
the honeſt Jeſuits into a better country than the 
reſt, though you bore as great a grudge to them as 
to the Huguenots : it is certain I ſay, that you an- 
iwered, that you did fo, that finding themſelves in 
a better ſituation, they might think leſs of return- 
ing to the country from which you baniſhed 
them (5).” The author of this letter had reproach- (5? 1bid. pag. 
ed him ſome pages before, with having wrote a book 
** againſt a Jeſuite which he could not ſupport befare 
the King at the Louvre (6), and he had put him in (6) Ibid. pag» 
„ ind (7) that of the three words of which he had 7 . 
*« compoſed his elegant title, the two firſt were bor- (7) Becauſe 
le) from Rome, and the third from Athens.“ ele 
e preached at Paris with preat ſucceſs. He * . 1 
ſazs in a pamphlet, which he pelle in hs year — 4 the 
1631, that he had preached two thouſand times in name of Cleon- 
the capital of the kingdom (8). He ſays beſides (g) ville, half Greek 
that there was not a pariſh in that great city in which * half Latin. 
he had not preached. ** All the Court, adds he (10), 
has eſteemed my ſermons : the Doctors, the Batche- G) Moreues, 
*« lors, the Religious, and the moſt celebrated Ad vo 1 fag 
** cates of Paris, have ſought aſter them; great num- Po © 
bers of the curious have filled their pocket-books 
with them, and many citizens of good ſenſe have (9) Ibid. Letrre 
found them to their ſatisfaRion.” de change proteſ- 
LD] His Enemies accuſed him of hawivg fold that cure, 1 Ze *. 
but he denied it.] John Sirmond under the fictitious ay 
name of Sabin, ſpeaks to him as follows (11): * You (10) Ibid. pag. 
do not ſo much as underſtand the two languages, 9. 
which cuſtom has rendered the moſt common to (11) Premiere de 
«« gentlemen. For which reaſon I cannot help think- Lettre de change 
ing it a kind of ſpiritual prodigality in that good ©* S4, rage 
man, who, in recompenſe for the little either good Wo 
or ill which you was capable to teach thole chiidren 
which he had committed to your inſtruction, gave 
you that care (12), which you fold a few years atter- (12) In pag. 214. 
wards, to go and put off your barbarous French be "proaches. 
Hat the table of the late Queen Margaret.” You — Da Acne 
muſt take notice that he obſerves (13) that he had Notre Sh des 
been curate of Aubervilliers. Let us ſee how he de- Vertus. 
tends himſelf againſt the reproach of having ſold the 
cure of Notre Dame des Vertus. I put it, /ays (13) Ihid. pag. 
* he (14), into the hands of the late Mr. Galemant, 729- 
chief Director of the Carmelites in France. So 
that I could not have committed Simony but in con- (4) Moreves, 
junction with a Saint, who did ſo many won- ©" 12 
ders in his life, and ſuch miracles ſince his death, 1 . ” 
that they talk of canonizing him. Thus in order 
to throw me headlong into hell, Sabin would drag 
a Saint out of heaven, The truth is, that the 
Queen Marguerite de Valois took me out of that 
place, where the great reſort of people occaſions 
ſuch a noiſe as diſturbs the repoſe neceſſary to a 
man of letters. By means of the Cardinal de 
Joyeuſe I was commanded by that Princeſs to put 
the benefice into the hands of Mr. de Galemant, 
*© Who had been his grand Vicar at Rohan: he re- 
ſigned it ſoon afterwards to the fathers of the ora- 
tory who poſſeſs it at this day, and they know that 
I never received the leaſt gratuity for it.” 
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which were thrown out againſt him upon that occaſion [Z]. 
after the impriſonment of Mary de Medicis. 


Heretired to his fathet's houſe 
Cardinal Richelieu, who had taken mealures 


to ſeize him in this retreat [F], loſt his aim; for St, Germain made his eſcape before the 


Archers arrived. The 


Queen-mother, having left Compeigne (/), and being deſirous 


to publiſh an Apology, ſent in queſt of him, and laid her commands upon him to write a 


had kept no meaſures with that Princeſs, 


Reply to a pamphlet intitled, La Defenſe du Roi & de ſes Miniſtres, in which the author 
In the year 1631 he publiſhed the Reply 


which ſhe deſired [G], and after that ſeveral other books againſt the flatterers of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu (g). The misfortune was he had publiſhed works filled with the praiſes of (e) Du hate, 


that Cardinal [H], which gave his enemies 


[EI He gave the -happieſt turn poſſible to his reply to 
the reproacher, which avere thrown out againſt him, upon 
his being refuſed his Bulls.) One of his enemies pub- 

No following account (15) : ** He is a Jeſuite 
„ who abjured his ſociety, and who in converſation 
« uſed commonly to declaim againſt the power of 


Rai, pag. 560. of the Pope, under pretence of defending the privileges 


the Recuer! dex 
Pieces, 


(6 You will 
find that in Pag. 
Tt, 12. of his 


Reparties, 


(17) Morgues, 


Reparties, pag. 
20. 


(13) Ibid. Lettre 
da change proteſ- 
tec, pag. 924, 
925. 


(19) Ibid, pag. 
925. 


« of the Gallican Church, by this means doing all 
« that in him lay to ſow diviſion between the Church 
„and the State. . The greateſt friend he ever 
„ had was Fancan, a man remarkable for impiety, 
„ one Who lies under the imputation of being an A- 
© theiſt, and who has been convicted of having al- 
« ways favoured the intereſt of hereſy* both within 
« and without the kingdom againſt the King. Theſe 
„ manners, this converſation, and ſuch company, 
« have brought him under ſo bad a name, that the 
% King having ſome years ago, at the recommenda- 
tion of ſome people who did not ſufficiently know 
« him, preſented him to the Biſhoprick of Toulon, 
« he has not been able to procure ſufficient certificates 
* in his favour from men of worth, to induce his ho- 
« lineſs to grant him his bulls, ſo that he has been 
* obliged to quit with his Biſhoprick.” I ſhall not 
recite de Morgues's reply concerning his intimacy 
with Fancan (16) ; I ſhall confine myſelf to what re- 
lates to the refuſal of the Bulls. * The perſon whom 
«© he accuſes aſſures him that he never diſputed either 
«« for or againſt the privileges of the Gallican Church, 
« Accordingly it was not owing to this that his 
« Bulls were not diſpatched, but to the bad offices of 
« the Cardinal, who was perſuaded by the repreſenta- 
« tions of two malicious perſons, that the dignity of 
« a Biſhoprick would render a man more conſiderable 
«© with the Queen, whom he had always kept at as 
„great a diſtance from her as poſſible, becauſe he 
„ flood in awe of his learning and courage. If Mu- 
lot ſhould break with the Cardinal, he would diſ- 
« cover the treaty which he entered into with the late 
„Mr. Herbault Secretary of Sate; and if the Biſhop 
« of Mande du Pleſſis were alive, and would tell the 


% truth, we ſhould learn what crafty ſteps the Cardi- 


* nal took in that affair. His Holineſs knew the 
« malice of the King, and one of the wiſeſt gentlemen 
„in France can witneſs, what the Pope ſaid upon that 
* occaſion in granting the Bulls which were ordered, 
at the time that an indulgence was defired to re- 
% quire a free gift for the Biſhoprick upon other con- 
« ſidetations (17).” He made almoſt the ſame reply 
to the Sieur Sirmond. Sabin alſo ſays that the Bulls 
„ for the Biſhoprick of Toulon have been refuſed 
« me; but he 15 miſtaken, Cardinal Richelieu by 
« his Artifices cauſed them to be ſtopt but not to be 
«© refuſed. His Holineſs is too juſt to deprive me of 
« the reward for the ſervices which for twenty years 
„J have done the Church; and the King too gene- 
„ rous to allow his nomination to be condemned. 
Certain perſons againſt the rules of Charity chimed 
„ in with the apprehenſions of the Cardinal who op- 
« poſed me; but the difficulty was removed, when of 
« my own accord I petitioned the King to allow me 
« to chooſe a Biſhop, which his Majeſty with reluc- 
„ tance granted me. I retain one part of the reve- 
% nue, which the Cardinal's vengeance has deprived 
«« me of, becauſe I defended the reputation of the 


„ Princeſs to whom he owes a hundred times the value 


. of that revenue (18).” He does not deny that he 
had been engaged in friendſhip with Meſſieurs 
Servin, Gillot, and Derivaux, thoſe true French- 
men, thoſe learned Magiſtrates, and incorruptible 
Judges (19). 1 

I relate theſe proceedings, in order to ſhew what 


an occaſion to encounter him with his own — — 
weapons. 922 


ſpirit it was that in thoſe days advanced or retarded 
promotions. I am of opinion thoſe wicked practices 
will endure while the world ſtands. 
[F] Cardinal Richelieu had taken meaſures to feige 
him in this retreat.) The Cardinal diſpatched a commiſſicn 
directed to the Sieur de Machault, Intendant of Languedoc, 
to take De Morgues priſoner. The Intendant diſcharged | 
that commiſſion upon the Prevots of Nimes and of Vel- 
lai, and wrote to the chief Fudge du Puy and fome Lordi, 
to afſift in ſerving the King in that ſeizure, The com- 
miſſion bore, that they ſhould take St. Germain dead or 
alive, that they ſhould ſeize him without making an 
inventory of all the papers which they ſhould find in the 
houſe, and that they ſhould ſend them to Beaucaire, while 
the priſoner «vas conducted to Mande, to be put into the 
Biſhop's hands (20). The author believes that this (20) Ibid. Reps;- 
Prelate, who had been a domeſtic of the Cardinal's, , pag. 4- 
would have cauſed him to be frangled or impriſoned 
Tithout noiſe, He was forewarned of this deſign he 
night before ; upon which he left his father's houſe, and 
found a retreat in the moſt uncultivated part of France, 
where he lay concealed for fix weeks under all the incon- 
veniences which his health could be expoſed to. What 
was the moſt inſupportable circumſtance, lays he, of this 
Whole proceeding, c the uneaſineſs which the preſence 
of the Prevots and Arches gave my father and mother, 
who were much advanced in years; for by this time I, 
the youngeſ! of eight children, was beginning to have grey 
hairs. He pretends that the Cardinal wanted to dif- 
patch him to prevent his writing a hiſtory. This 
worthy Gentleman, ſays he (21), knew very well that (21) Ibid. pag. 3 
St. Germain was not a man of the times. that God had 4 
given him ſome penetration to obſerve what paſſed, that 
his heart wwas too good to ſee innocence oppreſſed without 
fegn of ſympathy, and that he had too much courage 
to for ſake his miſtreſi in her ſufferings. Our Cardinal was 
afraid of thoſe qualities, which were by no mean ſuch 
as he wiſhed to find in him: he ſuſpefted a thing 
aohich «was by no means real, but which wwas withal 
poſſible, . . . . He reſolved to apprehend one, who had 
done nothing that could reaſonably give offence, but auho 
might at another ſeaſon compoſe the true Hiſtory of the 
Times, and plainly write what he knew to the advan- 
tage of the King's conduct, and the diſadvantage of the 
Cardinals. 
It is very probable that the Cardinal was afraid of 
St. Germain's pen, and that he foreſaw the libels, which 
it would produce, and which gave his Eminency a great 
deal of chagrin. We ſee that in all the negotiations 
for recalling the Queen-Mother, he made it a condi- 
tion, that St. Germain, who by his defamatory libels 
had forgot nothing that might ruin his reputation, ſhould 
be delivered up to the King (22). This great man had 
the weakneſs to be infinitely ſenſible of ſatire, as I (22) See the 
have elſewhere (23) obſerved. Life of Cardinal 
[G] In the year 1631 he publiſbed the Reply which leb. rome te 
ſhe defired.) It is entitled, Yrais & bon advis de nc 4 
Frangois Fidele fur les calomnies & blaſpbemex du Sieur of the year 1694. 
des Montag nes, ou Examin du Libelle intituli, Defenſe 
du Roy & de ſes Miniſtres. 
treatiſes in the collection of pieces in defence of the of the article 
Queen-Mother, which has gone through ſeveral edi. Es * 
tions. 1 and 
[H] He had publiſhed books filled with the praiſes of 22 122 
Cardinal Richelieu.) The author of the reply to his 
remonſtrance to the King (24) has quoted upon him 
ſeveral paſſages in it, to convict him of a contra- (24) It is in 
diction which might deprive him of all credit. He Chatelet's Col 


likewiſe quotes (25) the extract of a letter which he lection. 

had wrote upon the 11th of June 1627 to the Car- (a5) Recueilde 

dinal, wherein he promiſed him a perpetual and in- Men/. dv Ch 

violable attachment, founded upon the remembrance let, pag. in · 500, 
2 


of 


561, 


It is one of the principal (23) In the text 


b)$ 
I 


(26) ! 
Repay, 


(27) 1 
12, 


nd 
2 


b) See remark 
I 


MOR 


weapons. He followed Mary de Medicis when ſhe leſt the Kingdom, and did not re- 


turn into France till after the Cardinal's death. He made one 


F. Sirmond's nephew, withdraw 


of his principal enemies, 


1], and as he had foretold during his diſgrace (0), he 
obtained a privilege to publiſh his books. 


He lived to the year 1670 (i). He 


lodged for a long time in the Hoſpital of Incurables in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and 


of the great favours he had received from him, and 
his admiration of his eminent qualities. This was 
ſomewhat embarraſſing for de Morgues. But let us ſee 
what he ſays in his own vindication. In the firſt place 
he ſuppoſes, that they made him paſs for a ſatyrical au- 
thor, becauſe of the books which he had wrote before 
his rupture with the Cardinal. But this was none of 
their meaning, they treated him on this footing only 
upon account of the books which he publiſhed in de- 
fence of the Queen-Mother, after the contention broke 
out betwixt her and that Miniſter, He might ſo ea- 
ſily have taken their meaning, that one has reaſon to 
ſuſpect him of diſingenuity in this particular. In the 
ſecond place, he pretended that the wicked actions of 
the Cardinal were come to light only ſince the perſecu- 
tion begun againſt the Qucen- Mother. I ſhall quote 
his ewn whe upon each of theſe two points. 

„St. Germain has never wrote any thing concern- 
« ing the public affairs except two pieces, the one by 
« the Cardinal's order, and the other at his earneſt 
* entreaty. The firſt was Les Yeritez Chretiennes, wrote 
« in the year 1620, maintaining that the Queen had 
„ reaſon to complain of thoſe who had taken the edu- 
« cation of her chi dren out of her hands. The Car- 


* dinal approved greatly of that pamphlet which was 


(26) Morgues, 
Reparties, pag. . 


(27) Ibid. 
r. 


entitled, The Maniſeſto of Angers. Perhaps at pre- 
ſent he calls that a defamatory libel, which at ano- 
«« ther time he conſidered as a work full of divine 
„ and humane reaſons, and which has been ſubſervient 
« to his deſign. . . he ſecond bool. which they 
« would brand with the name of an infamous libel is 
« Le Theologien ſans paſſim, written in defence of the 
« Cardinal, and to put to ſilence a great number of 
«« foreign writers, who aſſiſted by the memoirs of 
„ ſome of our own countrymen, had given that worthy 
« Gentleman ſo much chagrin, that both his body and 
„ mind were equally fick upon it. If he is of opi- 
4 nion that this is a wicked book, for all he has wrote 
«« notes to it, and augmented it with his own hand, 
«« in the original written from his memoirs, and facri- 
«« ficed to his prayers and to the orders which he 
«« prevailed upon the Queen (who like a good miſtre's 
«« was willing to reſcue the Cardinal from deſpair) to 
„ give the author, the author ought rather to con- 
«« demn himſelf for having gone too far in praiſing 
„% him, than for having injured him by calumnies. 
„ Beſides, he ought to conſider that that book was 
« wrote in the year 1626, at which time the Cardinal 
had ſome moderation, was in the good graces of his 
* miſtreſs, and concealed his deſigns till ſuch time as 
he had acquired power enough to put them in exe- 
4 cution ; ſo that no one can pretend that thoſe things 
„ which were ſaid to his advantage before he brought 
France and all Europe into contuſion, can ſerve to 
« juſtify one who is accuſed only of more recent crimes, 
« or to condemn one who eſteemed the Cardinal, before 
he either altered his juſt proceedings or was diſco- 
« yered (26) . . . If you ſay that St. Germain has 
© altered his way of talking, he will tell you that 
« the Cardinal has altered his courſe of life; 
« that God himſelf treats us in a different man- 
„ ner while we go on in the ways of fin, than 
«© he did while we were in the ſtate of grace. The 
« Cardinal had not as yet diſcovered his attempts 
«« The perſon whom you accuſe of fickleneſs .. . has 
** ſince the year 1626 diſcovered the wicked actions, 
„% which the Cardinal had committed before that time, 
«« and publick offences which have been expoſed to 
« our eyes, have led us to inform ourſelves better of 
« his private ones. . . A contradiQion lies only in 
«« ſpeaking differently of one and the ſame time, and 
% one and the ſame action (27).“ 

You muſt own that it was impoſſible to make a 
better apology than this, for that fickleneſs of his pen 
which they charged him with. Whether he acted with 
ſincerity in this way of defending himſelf, is another 
queſtion. One may conjecture that if the Cardinal's in- 
tereſt had always been combined with that of the Queen- 


Vor, VII, 


died 


Mother, and he had taken all the other meaſures which 
he did, excepting the hardſhips to which he reduced her, 
S. Germain would have continued to ſpeak well of him, 
and to defend him againſt the libels of the friends of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and the French malecontents. 
He would not have inſtructed the publick in the diſ. 
coveries, which he might be able to make of the Car- 
dinal's practices. We muſt however own that he de- 
ſerves to be praiſed upon ſeveral accounts; for he 
would not have been ill uſed by the Cardinal, if he 
had diſcovered a mind firm, incapable of fear, and ca- 
pable of ſacrificing his fortune to the intereſt of his 
miſtreſs, We ſhall ſee below (28) the praiſes, which 
a critick has beſtowed upon him. 

It is obſervable that, in his letter of June the 7th 
1627, he owns he had great obligations to the Car- 
dinal, and that he had received a great many fa- 
vours from him. Nevertheleſs he exprefſes himſelf in 
the following manner in a work publiſhed in the year 
1631 (29). © This good Prelate, who calls the pen 
«© which wrote in the Cardinal; defence a wenal one. 
** has forgot to aſk what he had given St. Ger- 
„main for the Theo/ogien /ans paſſion, and in recom- 
* = of ſeveral other important ſervices, ſuch as his 
having made adiligent ſearch, both in France and elſe- 
where, after papers, memoirs, inſtructions, and 
treatiſes to inſtruct him in the knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and in a great number of curioſities (30), 
and agreeable inventions, that he had payed him 
with thanks, and the next morning or the ſame 
day had done him a bad office with the Queen, and 
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i) Patin, Let- 
ter 5 10. p. 580. 
of totn, 3. 


(28) In remark 
(X,. 


(29) Morgues, 
Reparties, pag» 9. 


(30) Add to this 
the following 
words in the 
Leitre de change 


preteſter, pag. 


a worle one with the Pope's Nuntio, whom he gave 941. Cardinal 


to underſtand, that St. 


riſed in ambiguous phraſes, although that part 


ermain was the author of Richelieu, whom 
the Theologien ſans paſſion, in which he was characte- I his #atterers 
maintain to be a 


« which touched him was inſerted by the Cardinal wol lenlain: and 


himſelf. It was in ſuch coin as this that he paid moſt elepant ge- 


the pen which our Prelate calls wenal.” This is not nius of theſe 


only a curious but alſo a very probable ſtory. The 
Cardinal had ſuch long views, ſo much ambition, ſo 


days, hs fre- 
qu-ntly employed 


and tried mine, 


many enemies, ſach a number of ambuſhes to upon importent 
lay and to avoid, that he was obliged to lay ſnares and curious ſub- 


every where, and to have always two ſtrings to his bow. 

LI He made . .. . F. Sirmond's nephew withdraw.) 
I have met with this fact in the hiſtory of the French 
Academy. Mr. Sirmond. . . wrote ſeveral pamphlets 
for the Cardinal upon the affairs of the times, and 
«« almoſt all under fictitious names. The Abbot of 
„St. Germain, who was the writer upon the oppoſite 
« fide, abuſed him very much in that piece, which he 
called L Ambaſſadeur Chimerique. He wrote a reply 
„to it, which is to be met with in Mr. Chatelet's 
„collection. The Abbot of St. Germain replied to 
„ him, and uſed him worſe than before; which 
** obliged him to write a new pamphlet in his own 
«« defence. But Cardinal Richelieu and Lewis XIII 
dying about this time, he never could obtain under 
*« the Regency, a privilege to print that work. This 


40 2 him a great deal of vexation; and ſeeing be- 
«c 1d 


es that his antagoniſt was returned to the Court, and 
finding that the people in the Adminiſtration would no 
longer be on his fide, he retired to Auvergne, where 
«* he died about the age of ſixty (31).” This Sir- 
mond was a member of the French Academy, and you 
ſee he had the mortification to be obliged to yield to a 
rebel-writer, who had not only abuſed him, but had 
ſcattered the poiſon of his ſatire upon the whole body 
of the Academy. That ſociety met almoſt with the 
ſame fate with Sirmond ; for inſtead of being revenged 
they were witneſſes of the triumph of their enemy, and 
ſaw the works of that haughty critic publiſhed by the 
privilege of the King. Peliſſon is my voucher for this. 
The firſt, /ays he (32), who wrote againſt the Aca- 
« demy, was the Abbot of St. Germain, who was then 
Wat Bruſſels, accompanying the Queen-Mother Mary 
de Medicis in her exile. As he never ceaſed laſhing 
the actions of Cardinal Richelieu, with a ſtrange 
« animoſity, in his writings, ſo he did not forget to 
| «« ſpeak 
8D 


jects, in Latin 


and French, in 
proſe and verſes 


(31) Peliſſon, 
Hiſtoire de 4+ 
cademie Franęoiſe, 
pig: m. 303. 


(32) Ibid, page 
67, &c. 
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(+) Ibid. p. 579. died there in the eighty eighth year of his age (). There he yearly preached the Pane- 


gyric of St. Joſeph [K]. 


He boaſted much of his Hiſtory of Lewis the Juſt, which he, 


was to have left to be publiſhed by his heirs after his death. Patin has oftener than once 


(1) In the folio 


+ For . of his eighth book (0). 


July 15, 1625, 


mentioned that work [L]. Balzac abuſes Mr. de Morgues pretty much in the firſt Letter 
To crown the inconſtancy, ſays he, of a deſerter, whom we 
have ſcen change ſides above a dozen times, he muſt for his laſt occupation become a para- 


at it ought to be e of the Spaniards, and Secretary to the worthleſs French at the Court of Spain, It 


1635. 


(*) Reg. „ ** 
30 July 1635. 6 
40 
(43) De Mor- 
guss had hopes of 40 
of this, for in 
the preface to his 
works printed at 
Anvers he ſays : 


5 


* - 
Lo 


ſpeak very injuriouſly of the Frxexncy Acaptmy, 
which he even confounded with that other Academy, 
which the Gazetteer Renaudot had eſtabliſhed at 
the Office of Intelligence; whether this was owing 
to a wilful miſtake, or to his not being well 1in- 
formed of what paſſed at Paris. The Academy did not 
care to reply to him formally; but Mr. du Chaſlelet, 
one of the members, who at that time replied in the 
Cardinal's behalf to moſt of thoſe libels from Bruſ- 
ſels, was defired, after the propoſal which he made 
of it in the Aſſemby himſelf, to add a few lines 
upon that ſubject, which were afterwards read and 
approved of by the ſociety (*). The Abbot of St. 
Germain's ſatyrical performances againſt Cardinal 
Richelieu, were ſince printed at Paris (33) in two 
volumes after the death of the late Lewis XIII. Du 
Chaſtelet's replies were contained in a work, which 
death prevented him to finiſh, and which was never 

rinted.” 

XJ. . He yearly preached the panegyrick of St. 


1 hope my works Foſeph,] I met wich this particular in a very inge: 


will one day be 

printed very cor- 
rectly at Paris, 

under the frivi- 

lege of the great 

Seal, : 


nious piece of criticiſm, viz. the fequel of the Parnaſſe 
Reforme, publiſhed with the title of La Guerre des Au- 
teurs ancien & modernes. 
Gueret ſuppoſes, that when the Abbot de Morgues ar- 
rived at Parnaſſus, Cardinal Richelieu and Balzac would 


In this performance Mr. 


have kept him from the taking bis rank —_ Hiſftarians, 


and that his Eminency ſpoke to him as fo 


«6 
cc 


(34) Guerre des ** 
Auteurs, pag. 
104. of the Dutch ;, 
edition. 


106. 


(35) Ibid. pag. 


109, = 


(J) He preached ** 
every year before 
the incurables 

upon St, Joſeph's 


lows.” Be- 
hold, behold the man who alone has diſturbed the 
'ory of my Miniſtry ; here is the only pen which 
7 never could tame; but now I have him againſt 
whom I have marched whole legions, and Who 
has coſt me upwards of one campaign to find him 
out. I knew very well, b that I ſhould 
catch him either in the one cr the other world. He 
muſt now pay fer all the injuries he has done me; 


I mult revenge myſelf upon that obſtinate malice, 


which neither the fear of chaſtiſement nor the temp 
tation of rewards could correct; and if the Deity 
who preſides here will not do me jultice upon him, 
I will make him feel that I did not exhault all my 
forces at Rochelle (34).” Our author ſuppoles, 


that the Abbot, wich a countenance intrepid and 


above fear, only ſhook his head, and looking upon 
the Cardinal told him, your pride is now unſca- 
ſonable : you have no armies now to ſupport it, 
the days of your reign are over, and 1 have thu 
advantage, that the truth is on my fide, and that I 


am in a place where you only bear the character of 


an author (35).” Gueret adds (36), that the Abbot 


made his eſcape from the“ ſtorm which the Cardinal 


would have raiſed againſt him, but there were 


warm debates whether he belonged to the hillorians. 


or the writers of libels during the wars. Both ſides 
alledged ſtrong arguments upon this ſubject ; and 
the cale would never have been determined, if the 
Abbot himſelf fatigued with this wearilome ceremony 
had not bethought himlſclf of gaining a ſmall emi- 
nence adjoining to Parnaſſus, where the learned men 
ot his character and profeſſion lived retired by them- 
lelves, that "they might have ncthing in common 
wich the reſt, whom they ſliled prophane. Birouat, 
who obſerved him firſt, ran to meet him, and aſter 
a great many mutual embraces, ycu renounce then, 
laid he, the panegyric of St. Joſeph, and that wor- 
thy Saint has loſt in you one of his molt zealous 
adorers and his Preacher in Ordinary (+). 


If 1 have made more quotations than the text of 
this remark, demanded, it was by way of an introduction, 


day. which ſhews what opinion a certain fine genius had of 
our de Morgues. 

* Palin has oftener than once mentioned his Hiſtory 

of Lewis XIII.] The following is an extract from 

his 35 1ſt letter dated March the 2oth 1665. “ Yeſter- 

day, being St. Joſeph's day, de Morgues at the age 


16 


muſt be obſerved that he was otherwiſe diſpoſed towards Cardinal Mazarine than he was 


towards 


«« of 82, preached a ſermon beſore tlie Queen in the 
* Hoſpital of Incurables where he lives, in honour of St. 
« Joſeph. This is the perſon who wrote at Bruſſils 
" 87 Cardinal Richelieu, in behalf of the Queen- 

other, whoſe Almoner he was: he is a man of 
learning and note, and has by him 4 Compleat 
„ Hiſtory of Lewis AIIl, which he chooſes not to have 
*« Publiſhed till he is dead, He has cauſed fix copies 
„of it to be taken in manuſcript, which he has cam- 
« mittcd to the care of x of his good friends, who 
«© will not neglect to execute his plenſure at a proper 
time (37).” 
658th letter.“ This Hiſtory (38) will probably be re- 
** futed by that which de Morgues has promiſed us, 


* which begins at the birth of Lewis XIII, and is (3*) That of 


„ brought down to his death: this de Morgues will not G9 Rid : 


allow his Hillory to be printed in his own life-time, 
% but only ſoon after his death, and he has told me 
* that he has put it into the hands of ſome people, 
„ who will not diſappoint him. You mult know that 
he is about 84 years of age: I do not wiſh for his 
« death, nay I fhould be very ſorry for it; but I would 
«« gladly ſee that FHiftlory, from which he has told 
* me ſome very curious particulars and ſtrange truths, 
as well at the expence ef Cardinal Richelicu, as in 
defence of the Ou 


Let us fee likewiſe what he ſays in his 37) Patin, Le. 
(er cr, p17 


20 
5 5. 


of the 49 tem. N 


1 


eu 
Moine. 


| ueen-Mother (39).” This perton, (39) Patin, Lee 
ſays he in another place (40), ** knows an infinite ter 658. pap. 


number of paiticulars, relating to the Court for 345+ of tome 3. 


*« thole laſt Go years backwards, and as he has been (40) Letter 529, 
part pag. 574+ of the 
The Hillory which he has wrote will be me volume, 


© about the Queen's perſon, he was a witneſs of 
* of them. 
* a very fine one; ſeveral memoirs which have hi- 
„ therto been concealed, will be laid open in it; we 


„ ſhall ſee very ſevere truths in it concerniug the 


„ adminiſtration of the Cardinal, who has domineered 


* over France wich much cruelty and with a rod of 


«© oe.” 

Here you fee two men, the one of which was not 
a proper hand to write the hiſtory of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and the other not at all diſpoſed to read it im- 
partially. Patin hated the abuſe of ſovereign power: 
reaſon and nature inſpired him with this paſſion, which 
hurried him to an unbounded averſion to Cardinal 
Richelieu; fo that he would have believed all the 
ſlanders which an hiſtorian could have raiſed againſt 
him; he could not have been an cquizable Judge of 
the quality of that hiltory ; for to judge impartially 
one ought neither to be byaſſed by fricuuſhip nor en— 
mity. Much leſs can we ſay that de Morgues was 
a fit hand to write this hiſtory. He had been perſecu- 
ted by bis eminency : be hated him mortally ; fo that 
he would have miſiepreſented facts: to bim every ac- 
tion of the Cardinal's would have appeared criminal ; 
and if aby of them had appeared fair, he would 
have ſuppreſſed or caſt ſome blemiſh upon it. It is 
Certain that they who have had dealings with this Car- 
dinal have left us falſe portraits of him: ſome of 
them have ſpoke too nauch to bis diſadvantage, others 
in his praiſe. The one party were willing to acknow- 
ledge his favours, cr wanted to procure them, the o- 
ther to revenge themſelves for the injuries they had 
received from him: they all wanted that diſintereſted- 
neſs, which is eſlential to a good hiſterian; they either 
hoped, or feazed, or hated. Szatui res geftas populi Ro- 
mani. . . perſuribere eo magis, guod mibi a ſhe, melu, 
partibus Reip. animus liber erat (41). 
would however have had this advantage, that molt rea- 
ders would have given a favourable name to the licenſe 
which he would have taken. You will ſce an expli- 
cation of what I have been ſaying in a paſſage of La- 
citus which I have quoted above (42). 


remark [4] ot the article of the Mareſchal de Ma- 4). 


RILLAC. | 


De Morgues (41) Sallv/'vs, 
in Pria'm, bei 


Catilin. 


article of MA; 
See RILLAC (Lee 


We mult (42) ln 8 
agree that the world is more naturally apt to ſuſpect an ® (14) of the 
hiſtorian, who praiſes, than one who finds fault, 
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towards Richelieu; for if we may believe the Patiniana, he was the author of the little 
Pali, book: intitled, Bonis avis ſur pluſieurs mauvais Avis, It is a defence of Cardinal Miaza- 
pie: 197-9! the rine, to which le Laboureur is thought to have wrote the Reply by the Prince's command. 
'he year 1701. There is nothing valuable in either of theſe two pieces (m). 


MORIN (JOHN BAPTIST) Phyfician and Regius Profeſſor of Mathematics at 


Paris, was born February 23, 1583, at Villefranche in Beaujolois. 


He went through his 


courſe of Philoſophy at Aix in Provence, and afterwards ſtudied Phyſic at Avignon 
where he received his degree of Doctor in the year 1613. The next year he went to 
Paris, and lived with Claude Dormi, Biſhop of Boulogne, who fent him to examine 
the nature of metals in the mines of Hungary. He weat down ſeveral times into the 
deepeſt of thoſe mines; and imagining he had difcovered that the earth as well as the air 
is divided into three regions, he wrote a book upon that fubject [4]. Upon his return 
to his patron the Biſhop, who kept a Scotch Aſtrologer in his houſe, he took a turn to 
judicial Aſtrology [B], and he enquired by the rules of that Science into the events of 


the year 1617. 


e found that the Biſhop of Boulogne was threatened with the loſs ei- 


ther of his life or his liberty, and he did not fail to forewarn him of it, The Biſhop only 
% He was bow- laughed at this (a); but engaging in State intrigues, and taking the wrong ſide, he 


ever (mit with 
the madneſs of 


was treated as a rebel, and thrown into priſon, 


Morin was taken into the 


atrology. Mo- family of the Duke of Luxemburg, brother to the Conſtable de Luines, in the year 


in, Aral. . 
ant, bb. zz. 1621 [CJ, and lived there eight years. 


21 [ As ſoon as he was informed of the death of 
pig. 648. Sainclair (5), Profeſſor Royal of Mathematics, he made application to ſucceed him, and (5 He died June 


gained his point. He took the oath for that office in February 1630. They had per- 1629. 
ſuaded him to marry his predeceſſor's widow ; but the firſt time that he went in order to 
make her a viſit, he found all in readineſs to carry her to her grave [ D]. From that time 


[4] He =vrote a book upon that ſubject.] It was the 
firit work which he publiſhed. It appeared in the 
vear 1619 with the title of Mundi ſublunaris Anatomia. 
'The writers of his life pretend that he proved by fo 
many good arguments, that the bowels of the earth are 
divided into three regions, that this opinion made its 
way, without being fupported by the authority of any 
of the ancient Philoſophers. Ut enim tres in regiones 
aer diſtinctus eft, fic etiam triplex regio in terræ viſceri- 
bus animadverti poteſt, ſumma, media, infima, & id 
quidem walidifſimis rationum momentis adeo ſlabilivit, 
edito hujus argumenti ad annum 1619 libells, ut hc ſen- 
tentia etfi nulla Philofopborum weterum authoritate fulcia- 

(1) Vita Joe. tur, fuos tamen babeat ſectatores (1). I reckon an opinion 
Bapt. Morini, makes its way, when it gains followers, As for the reſt, 
page 3- num. 16. this work was dedicated to Mr. du Vair Keeper of the 
(2) Vincentins Seals (2, who had been his patron at Aix in Provence, 
Panurgus, in E- While he was firſt Preſident there, and had even been 
lol ade eribus his Scholar in Mathematicks in the year 1608. Be- 
115 /arrber, fag: ing ſenfible what a turn Morin had to the ſciences, he 
. encouraged him to reſume his ſtudies. This is Morin's 
own account. Anno quippe 1608 illuſtriſſimus D. Du 
Vair, Senatus Aguenſis Protopræ ſen, fuit meus in Mathe- 
maticis difcipulus ; qui obſervata mei ingenii ad ſcientias 
aptitudine, tam wahde mibi perſuafit ſtudia mea per di- 
conninum inter miſſa repetere, ut anne 1609 Aquis Sextiis 
ingro/ſus ſim Philaſaphiæ curfum, ſub D. Marco Antonio, 
tune temporis Philoſopho celeberrimo; & auno 1611 car- 
ſum Medicine ſub Profeſſaribus Regiis Fontam & Merin- 
(1) Morimns, in dale, wiris etiam liberorum editione famoſis (3). 
ee ſua [B] His Patron the Biſhop kept à Scotch Aſtrologer in 
45 poo 0 his bouſe, and he took a turn to judicial Aſtrology. } This 
Page g. Aſtrologer's name was Daviton : he renounced Aftro- 
logy, attached himſelf to Phytic, and gained a very 
great reputation by his works, and by the courſe of 
Chemiſtry, which be taught publicly inthe King's Gar- 
(4) His courſe den at Paris (4). He was invited into Poland (5), 
NE es at and had the honour to be made firſt Phyſician to the 
1 wig eat Queen of that country (6). 1 am going to oblerve a 
very remarkable thing. Daviton took a diſguſt to 
(5) Vira Min, Aftrology, becaule of the uncertainty which be found 
beg 4. num. 21, in it, and attached himſelf to Phylic. Morin, on 
the contrary, for a like reaſon, took a diſguſt to phy- 
(0) lbig, ſick, and applied himſelf to Aſtrology. Ef vero gued 
in ip/a (Daviſlono) ac Morino non lewiter admiremur, 
artium mmpe quas profitebantur fuclam ab utroque weluti 
fermutationem : Aftrologiam Scotus, ſcientiam alter medi- 
cam ſettabatur ; uterque proce ſu temporis, poſt experi- 
menta complura in arte propria, nil ſubeſſe certi depre- 
hendit, unde ammus amborum flutiuans, in quo pedem fige- 
ret, non inveniebat. Tadet itaque hanc & illum aber- 
rantis plerumque judicit ; Medicus ergo in Aſtrologum ver- 
titur, & in Medicum Aſtrotogus, tam ſecundo exitu ut 


he 


beati tranifuge inter hujus etatis viros inſignes annume- 
rari mereantur (7), 

[C] Morin was taken into the family of the Dube of 
Luxemburg . + » in the year 1621.) They who have 
wrote his life have injudiciouſly left a void here. 
They fay that by the Biſhop of Boulogne's impriſon- 
ment, Morin would have been deſtitute of ſupport, if 
he had not been taken into the family of this Duke 
in the year 1621, after they had juſt told us that the 
Biſhop was impriſoned in the year 1621, They 
ovght at leaſt to have told us what became of Morin 
in this interval of four years. I ſhall fill up this chaſm 
with a paſſage from Morin himlelf, from whom we 
thall learn that after the fall of his Prelate, he lived 
with the Abbe de la Bretonniere in quality of his 
Phytician in ordinary, till he was taken into the houſe 
of the Conſtable's brother, at the time of the ſiege of 
Montauban. Manſi apud Fpiſcopum 4 annis, tum ſoli- 
citatus d reverentiima D. De la Bretonniere ſan#i E- 
brutphi in Normania Abbatis optimi, me cum ipfo durante 
gravi pefte Parifienft in Normaniam contulit, Jus Medicus 
ordinarius. Anno autem 1621 dum Rex oliſideret Mon- 
tem Alvanum, vocætus fui in Aulam ab illuſtriſfimo mi- 
bique walde amico Domino Ludowico T1 ron ſono, Regi à ſanc- 
toribus Conſiliis & fecretis, ut em Medicus ordinarius 
Ducis a Luxemburgo, quod ag tulit optimus Abbas (8). (8) Morin. ; 
He frequently complains of the ingratitude of this Mey yy: 


(7) Ibid, 


houſe, and that at his departure he threatned him ““, bs. 106, 
with a diſeaſe which cut him off in two years. em 7" 

demum fui ccactus deferere ob ſummam ejus ingratitudi- 

nem, predicens illi ante diſcefſum morbum lethalem intra 


biennium, ex quo etiam mortuus eft (0). (o) Morinns, 


[ D They had perſuaded him to marry his Prececeſſor”s Altrolog. Gallica, 
Widow . . . be found all in readineſs to carry her 8 7. Pag- 398. 


her grave.) Morin regulated his conduct by the ſtars; 
and as he did not find that they encouraged him to 
marry, he choſe to live ſingle, Nevertheleſs, the ſol- 
licitations of his friends ſhook his reſolution to ſuch a 
degree, that he thought in earneſt about marrying 
after he had well conſidered that Sainclair's widow had 
the reputation of being rich, and that a favourable op- 
portunity had offered of ſucceeding not only to the 
chair of that Profeſſor, but alſo to his bed, and his 
money. He was upon his way to pay his compli- 
ments to this widow, and to give her the firſt inti— 
mation of his deſign. But ſeeing the gate of the 
houſe hung with black, and learning from the neigh- 
bours that the lady he was enquiring after would ſoon 
be interred, he was ſtruck with a ftrange conſterna- 
tion, and at that inſtant took a fixed reſolution ne. 
ver to marry. We need not doubt but this confirm- 
ed him ſtill the more in his good opinion of Aſt; olo- 
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Hoc honore magiſterioque pollentem familiares amici 
conjugio propefito flabilire firmius woluerunt : wivebat an- 
teceſſoris conjux memorati modo Sanclari, non abjicienda 
guidem illa plane, & quam opibus non contemnendis in- 
flrutam popularis fama jactabat, par eft, inquiunt, ut 
quemadmodum Sanclari cathedræ, fic & ejuſdem opibus 
ducta ipfins uxore fuccedas : confilio iftiuſmodi ſepius re- 
petito Morinus tandem acquievit, Dominamque inviſere 
ea mende conflituit, & procum gerere prima vice: pro- 
pior factus ædibus nigra veſte widet limen ob ſeptum, do- 
centque vicini Sanclari canjugem eſſe mox ad tumulum ef- 
ferendam. Id audiens quantum obſtupuerit, cogitate : 
tum vero de cœlibatu perpetus confilium ſibi quondam duci- 
bus aftris injeftum, certiſſimum fore decrevit, omnibuſque 
in poſterum renunciare nuptiis, & guicguid vitæ religuum 
efſet in doctrinis ac librorum ſeu lectione, ſeu ſcriptione 
placido temore tranſigere, atque in amicorum con- 
wvictu ſuaviſſime conſeneſcere. Hoc fixum = fe ratum- 
que nunquam poſſea violavit. Quid enim libero leftulo ju- 
cundius ? numquid uni conjugi moleſtiarum plerumgue ſe- 

(10) Vit Mori- yyjnario tot amicos tamque illuſtres anteferret (10) All 
pope bag · 6. num. this is worthy a Profeſſor of Mathematicks. His 
98 friends were obliged frequently to repeat their ſollicita- 
tions to perſuade him to marry : they were obliged to 
add motives of intereſt to reaſons of juſtice ; and when 
they had at laſt prevailed with him, he prepared to 
make his firſt vile in ſuch a deliberate manner, that 
the Lady had time to die before ſhe received it. He 
was ſo little inquiſitive about his miſtreſs, that before 
he heard of her being ill, he found that ſhe was go- 
ing to be buried, and he found this only by going 
to her houſe to make the firſt declaration of his pal- 

ſion. This was philoſophical enough. 
His Horoſcope preſaged nothing but misfortunes to 
11) See remark him with regard to the fair-ſex (11). He declares that 
0] in the year 1609 he received two great wounds upon 
(12) Die nova Account of a woman (12), and that next to the grace 
Fulit 1605 dus of God he owed to Aſtrology the good fortune of ha- 
periculofiſima vying * the malignant influences of his ſtar ; for 
— %.“ having diſcovered the power of a certain ſtar in the 
3 exaltation of Venus which he found in kis Horoſcope, 
Aſtrolog. Gallica, he took great care of himſelf, and found whence thoſe 
lib. 23- pag- 617. misfortunes which he had ſuffered upon account of 
It is probable women proceeded. Tot mala, infortunia, mag nague 
— br dp fe vitæ pericula mibi propter mulieres acciderunt in juven- 
hed foals: tute, ut jam illa recogitando ſlupeam, multoque plura & 
forſan deteriora mibi accidiſſent, niſi Deus Opt. Max. 
mei miſertus fuiſſet, ab eiſque me liberaſſet, & Aſtrologia 
circa 35 mee nativitatis annum quo huic ſcientiæ flu- 
dere cæpi, infauſiæ & mihi per experientiam periculoſee 

(13) Idem, ibid. illius conſlitutionis monuiſſet (13). 

[E] He had acceſs to the houſes of the great, and 
even to Cardinal Richelieu's.] The author of Morin's 
life makes mention of this in the following terms : 
Richelizus Cardinalis immenſus ille genius, judicio nun- 
quam, ubi quempiam perientaſſet, errante, dignum ea 
exiftimatione Morinum duxit, ut ipſum ad ſecretius 
Muſeum admitteret, degue negotiis momenti graviſſimi con- 
ſuleret (14). 1. e. Cardinal Richelieu, that vaſt ge- 
„ nius, who never erred in his judgment of men, had 
«« ſo great an eſteem for Moria, that he admitted 
«© him to his moſt ſecret councils, and conſulted 
„him about matters of the greateſt importance.“ 
This account 1s very lame, and as ſuperficial as the 
writer of a panegyrick could have given : we have no- 
thing either of the Cardinal's altering his behaviour to 
Morin, or of che violent rage of this Aſtrologer againſt 
the Cardinal. I muſt ſupply this omiſſion. Morin be- 
ing my with a falſe notion that he had diſcover- 
ed the true ſcience of Longitude, and that the Cardi- 

nal did him a very great piece of injultice, in refuſing 

(1) See remark him the reward which ſuch a diſcovery deſerved (15), 
{1} towards the conceived a violent hatred, and a keen reſentment, 
end. which laſted as long as he lived. He diſcontinued his 
viſits to the Cardinal, and it was only for the ſake of 

Mr. de Chavigny his patron, and the glory of Aſtro- 

logy, that he was at the pains to make a prognoſtick 


(14) Pag. 6. 
num. 33. 
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he made a firm reſolution never to marry, and he perſevered in it as long as he lived. 
He gained a great number of friends. He had acceſs to the houſes of the Great, and 
even to Cardinal Richelieu [E]; and under the adminiſtration of Cardinal Mazarine he ob- 
tained a penſion of two thouſand livres, which was always very punctually paid him. 


He had been conſulted about future events by great numbers of people, and they pretend 
that his horoſcopes have frequently foretold true [F]. He was by no means happy in 


his 


which the Cardinal cauſed to be demanded of him, 
Priuſquam Parifiis diſcederet (16) optavit ſcire quid de (16) It wu 
ſua waletudine atque vita ſentirem es in itinere, non gui- on the Cardina}', 
dem per ſe ( quem ab annis 4 non videram ob denegatam A to Rouſ. 
mihi remunerationem ſcientiæ longitudinum & me inven- n 3 in the year 
te (17), utcungue fuo ſcripto eam mihi pollicitus fuiſſet ) ; 
fed interpoſito Magnate fibi fidiſſimo, mibi amico, (17) Tifant, 
fſeilicet illuſtriſſimo 5. Comite de Chawvigny, qui ad tertiam idem eme A. 
uſque vicem meum ea de re judicium petiit, quod libenter 15 2 
recuſaſſem fi potuiſſtm : at ipfius Magnat is obſtrictus be- fete y os - 
neficiis, & pro honore Aftrologia tandem reſpondi Cardi- jed Cardinal? 
nalem eo in itinere cum vitæ pericul ægrolaturum (18). Richelius pergai 
He has ſpoke to the diſadvantage of kis eminence in G ae 
in his books, and has imputed to him all the calami. een 
ties of Europe (19), and eſpecially the war which my; per! rk 
France declared againſt Spain in the year 1635. He 9ue fande. 
obſerved that the Cardinal declared this war, without Morin. 4froley, 
conſulting either the ſtates of the Kingdom, or the — oe 24. 
Parliament. Gallid bellis civilibus, & extrancis adbue 
wvigentibus, admodum attenuata, Cardinalis Richelius, (18) Morin, ibid, 
inconſultis Regni comitiis, aut Senatibus, ſed ſponte pro-—- 2 Peg. 613. 
pria, horrendum bellum inter Rege Galliæ & Hiſpanic (19) Qui belli 
declara vit, quod adhuc perdurat, quamwvis omnia paſſim ad Per tetam Euro- 
extremam deſolationem redacia conſpiciantur (20). The 1 
following reply was read to him by Mr. Bernier, who — fre 
accuſed him of ingratitude, and of having perſonally Jomma, fine, 
abuſed Lewis XIII, and even of having ſtruck at the Pe, a/i/pue mo. 
royal authority. An ne, quantumwve fit crimen publics i cg mots 
Ferre, non poſe Chriſtianiſſimum Regem indicere bellum, 8 _ — 
inconſultis Comitiis, aut Senatibus, diſceptare meum nom totam fared. 
eft . . . verum jus belli indicendi abſtuliſſe Regi, ut ferro, flammu, 
illud transferres in Cardinalem Richelium, non video gui ſanguine, fame, 
poſfit id crimen @ publicis ac Regiis animadverſoribus tole- 7755 3 
rari. Pretereo quam injurius, & ingratus fis adverſus i gem contra 2 
tantum Cardinalem, & quo tot bona accepiſti, & cui ma- dinalim deprecar- 
ledicere tamen tam privatim quam publice non definis, es bus, quod olim 
dumtaxat nomine, quod exſatiare immenſam tuam avidi- - —_ 45 
tatem noluerit, dum ob tuam illam cbimæram longitudi- „ af 7 —_ 
num inventarum, contendifti tibi ab illo deberi montes au- ent contra Antoni 
reos. Nempe hoc loco illi altribuis non modo uſurpatam ty- um, ex Appiano, 
rannice authoritatem, &c (21). Jupiter ut terias 
[F] They pretend that his Horoſcopes have frequently uy * — 
foretold true.) His firſt eſſay of this kind was to fore- Ibid. pag. 647. 
tell the impriſonment of the Biſhop of Boulogne ; but he 
diſplayed an extraordinary piece of ſkill, and paſſed for (20) Idem, in 
a maſter of his art, in foretelling that Lewis XIII would 27d om 
recover of that dangerous diſeaſe, with which he was 1 
ſeized at Lyons. Prafignificatus Bononienſi Preſuli 
er quaſs primum in bac facultate ſpecimen (*1) Berner, 
Morino fuiſſe dici poteſt. Ab hoc tyrocinio magiſterium aſ- een. e 
ſecutus eſt Ludovico XIII Lugduni ægrotante (22). The NN op ns 
Queen-mother, confounded with the unlucky predic- 
tions of ſome other Aſtrologers, wrote to Cardinal Be- (22) % Alen. 
rulle to cauſe Morin to examine the King's horoſcope. *!, pag. 13. num. 
He chearfully executed this command, and found by the ** 
ſtars that the King's diſcaſe would be a violent but not 
a mortal one. His prediction proved true, and he 
was royally rewarded for his pains : the other Sooth- 
ſayers were ſent to the Galleys. Quod cum ex præ dicta 
contigiſſet ſplendidam wati ſuo mercedem ac Rege dignam 
contulit ; ceteris gui male monuerant, ad remum amanda- 
tis (23), forfitan quod minime jufſi in annos Principis (23) Compare 
inguiſiſſent (24). Upon this they tell us he was to be this with 1 1 
the only perſon who had liberty to examine the King's %% 10. 
ſtar, as in ancient times there was only one Painter | Us. 
who was allowed to draw Alexander the great. Mo- 
rino ſoli regalem horoſcopum intueri ac examinare liceat, (24 Vita Mein, 
ut olim uni Apelli conceſſum eſt Alexandrum in tabula pin- pag, 13- num. b. 
gere (25). One of Lewis XI Vth's Phyſicians (26) at- 
tempted to create an office of Aſtrologer to the Court (25) Idem. ibid 
in favour of our Morin, and upon this footing to have 
him made a Collegue to his Majeſty's Phyſicians. He (26 Voutict, 
formed this deſign, becauſe he had ſucceſsfully made who had be" 
, , 8 pu „ fr Phyſician to 
uſe of his predictions upon ſeveral occaiions. But this Mary de Medici 
2 did not take place. I Morinum vera ex fideri- | 


us waticinantem cum ſæpius comperiſſet, ac erebro ejus ope- 
ram feliciter atque utiliter expertus efſet, multis eum me- 
4 ritts 


($1) 


13. 


(32) 
$4. 


(33 
15. 
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his predictions concerning a certain Secretary of State, who put great confidence in his 


Aſtrological Oracles [G]. 


riti: fibi plane addixit, hoeque agitaverat animo, & ipſa 
re jam ſatagebat eum Aſtrologum inter aulica miniſteria 
conſlituendum efſe, qui primario medicorum Regis comes 
(*) Lib. 3. d. aſe adjumento futurus, & quidem ex Galeni () placito. 
laben deeret211?* Morin having told that Lewis XIII was threatned with 
ſome misfortune, it was repreſented to that Prince that 
he ought not to ſtir abroad for that day. Accord- 

ingly he ſtaid at home all the morning, but provin 
weary of this confinement he would needs go out af. 
ter dinner to take ſome birds, and had a fall, Upon 
which, Let not Morin know of this, ſaid he, for it will 
make him too vain. Pomeridians tempore contineri per- 
teſus aviculis poni retia jubet, dumgue ipſe attentius ea 
tenderet non advertens concidit, fune arctius tibiis alliga- 
to, qui ſcindi nec mora debuit. Rex afſurgens, cavete; 
inguit, Morinus neſciat, nimium ex caſu mes tumoris ad. 
(27) Vita Mori- pritteret (27). Cardinal Richelieu being defirous to 
7, pag: 13: num. know whether Guſtavus Adolphus would live long or 
not, ſent the hour of that Prince's nativity to Morin, 
who foretold the death of that great warriour to a few 
days: and this miſtake was owing to the hour's not 
being exactly marked; for there were ſome minutes 
(13) Vita Mori- wanting (28). Upon this occaſion they make mention 
ni, page 14. num. of Guſtavus's ſword, which fell into Morin's hands; 
2 5 * * they deſcribe the figures which this Aſtrologer obſerved 
* 1 upon it, for he was ſkilled in Taliſmans. They add 
pag- 399- that Cardinal Richelieu found his account in the ad- 
. vices of our Morin, by whom he had cauſed his horo- 
(29) Vita Mori- ſcope to be taken (29), and that he did not take his 
", page 15. num. journey to Perpignan without firſt conſulting this aſtro- 


7* logical Oracle, who miſtook the time of the Cardinal's 
(30) Ibid. num. death only by ten hours (30). Having ſeen the figure 
77 of Cinqmars's nativity, without knowing whole it 


was, he replied that that perſon would have his head 

ſtruck off. I paſs over a great number of other examples 

of this kind, of which they give a liſt, and ſhall only 

obſerve that they inſinuate that the greateſt objeAions 

which were made to him conſiſted 1n ſaying that he 

had miſtaken the time of the death of Lewis the juſt 
(31) Thid. pag- by fix days (31), and that of the Conſtable de Leſdi- 
13. num. 63. ieres by ſixteen (32), and that he had not given his 
(32) Ibid, num. PenefaRtreſs Mary de Medicis the aſſiſtance which was 
$4. neceſſary to her; for on the contrary that worthy Prin- 
ceſs complained that the Aſtrologers were the cauſe of 
her misfortunes. To this laſt article they reply, that 
Morin had never conſulted the ſtars upon the fortune of 
this Queen; and that having been commanded to do 
it a few days before ſhe left the kingdom, he had not 
time to finiſh the operation : the Queen departed the 
kingdom without giving Morin any notice, and with- 
out waiting till her horoſcope was made. Cur amabo 
fiderum ille adeo peritus, per ea rerum futurarum 
acerrimus indagator, Dominam ſuam Mariam Medicæ- 
am meritam de ipſo quam optime nulla opitulatione ab 
flellis obtenta juvit ? Sic ajunt æmuli: nonne ſepius 
exapgerant iidem de ſuis faticanis aftrologis conqueſta et, 
fe tanguam à preſiigiatoribus deceptam in tot calamita- 
tum incidifſe vorag ines, unde emergere nequiverit ? E- 


nimvero quidnam ifti caperata fronte Cenſores dicturi 


ſunt, ubi audierunt Reginæ hujus nativitatem nunquam a 
Morino exploratam fuiſſe ? cum tamen paucis ante diebus 
quam ad exteros ſe fuga reciperet, id ipſum fieri juſſtrit, 


aſtrologo autem Morino non admonito re infefta diſceſ. 


(33) Ibid. pag % (33). I ſhall take notice below of his predictions 
15 aum. 76. againit Gaſſendi. I dare ſay thole who are the leaſt 
apt to be credulous will be glad to find the ſacts here 

which I have been relating ; for they prove that the 

reateſt Stateſmen yield to the infatuation of judicial 

ſtrology, and that even in the 17th century the 

Courts of the greateſt Princes of Europe were not ex- 

(% See the fol- empt from that folly (34). Queen Chriſtina would 
lowing remark. needs ſee Morin when the was firſt at Paris, and ſhe 
declared that ſhe took him to be the ableſt Aſtrologer 

in the world. Qa primum vice Lutetiam venit Mori- 

num ad videndum accerfiri juſfit, quem in Aſtrologicis om- 

(35) Vita Mori- nium per ſpicaciſſimum palam & clare teftata eſt (35). 


*, pag 16. num. This was a fign that ſhe had either given him ſome 


horoſcopes to make, or that ſhe had been at the pains 
to ſtudy thoſe which he had compoſed. I muſt obſerve 


that a miſtake of ſix days in calculating the death of 


Lewis the juſt, ſeems to be a mere trifle, when one 


Vor. VII. 


He 


conſiders it only in a general view, but one who knows 
all the circumſtances which Gaſſendi has related con- 
cerning that affair; will be obliged to own, that it was 
one of the greateſt mortifications an Aſtrologer could 
receive. 
Gaſſendi tells us that Morin made him a viſit upon 
the 2gth of April 1643, and ſpoke to him in this 
manner ; I remember that about five or fix months 
ago, you owned that if I could determine the day upon 
which any great perſon, whoſe horoſcope I had care- 
fully ſtudied, and who was ſeized with any violent 
diſeaſe, ſhould die, you would take it as a very nota- 
ble proof both of my capacity, and the excellence of 
my art, I come to tell you that the King will die 
upon the eighth of May next. Gaſſendi has not ne- 
glected to obſerve to us, that Morin made him no an- 
iwer concerning that great perſon, who lay fo violent- 
ly ill (36), and who died fince. He obſerves alſo that (26) This was 


at the end of April 1643, the Phyſicians aſſured him no doubt Cardi- 


that Lewis XIII would die in a little time; but they nal Richelieu. 
did not agree among themſelves concerning the day of 

his death. Morin declared to Gaſſendi that upon the 

third of May the King would be in great danger, 

but that he would however live five days more and 

then die. Gaſſendi, without ſtopping to conſider that 

this prognoſtick was made after the King's recovery 

was deſpaired of, expected the iſſue as ſomething that 

might be of conſequence with reſpe& to Aſtrology, eſ- 

pecially as he had no room to ſuſſ that Morin's 

prediction was founded upon medical preſages, and as 

he knew that this Aſtrologer had ſtudied the horoſcope 

of Lewis XIII, with an infinite deal of application, 

and had boaſted that by its means he had diſcovered 

the time of that Monarch's particular adventures thro” 

the whole courſe of his life. Wherefore if his art was 

ever to ſucceed, it was chiefly to be expected, with 

regard to the day of his Majeſty's death. And it is 

to be obſerved, that Gaſſendi was informed by a letter 

that Morin had told others, that by the Rules of A- 

ſtrology the King run a riſque of ending his life not 

only upon the 8th of May, and the preceding days, 

but alſo upon the 16th and 17th of the ſame month. 

He did not mention the 14th, which however was the 

day of that Monarch's death (37). It appears there- (37) 1 hare ta- 
fore plainly that his pretended ſcience is an impoſture, ken this from 
and that a miſtake of ſix days is here a deciſive ar- pag: 128, 129. 


.gument againſt it. of Mr. Bernier's 


[G) He was by no means happy in his prediftions — op 
concerning a certain Secretary of State, who put great paſſage which 
confidence in his Aſtrological Oracles.) I mean the Count Bernier quotes 
de Chavigni. I am going to give you a view of his from Gaiendi's 
credulity for Aſtrology. Having propoſed to go into — 
Provence in the year 1646, he defired Morin to ac- Ia, 7 
company him; but as this Aſtrologer did nothing 
without conſulting the ſtars, he would not engage in 
the journey, except they promiſed him good ſucceſs in 
it. He therefore demanded ſome time to conſult them, 
after which he promiſed to accompany his Patron (38). (48) Morin. 
He begged leave to chuſe the propitious hour for their Hel. Gallice, 
departure, aſſuring him that he had found by expe. b. 26, cf. 7. 
rience, of what great importance it was to begin his 
enterpriſes under a favourable aſpect of the ſtars. 1/- 
luftriſfimum Dominum . . . . ab Aſlrologia non alie- 
num rogavi, at iffi placeret me diem & beram ad 
profict jcendum fortunatam eligere, /eque experturum quanti 
Het momenti ſuſcepta ſub congruo cœli ftatu inchoare (39). (30) Ibis. pez 

havigni made no oppoſition to this, but aſſured him 778. 
of his compliance. Morin found that they ought to 
depart upon the 9th of May at nine minutes after four 
in the morning, and begged that every thing might 
be ready againſt that moment. The maſter's orders 
were ſo exact and fo well executed, that at that nick of 
time every thing was prepared for the journey. There 
were four good dials in the Count's garden, by which 
they obſerved for the ſpace of half an hour the ap- 
proaches of the critical minute, and they ſtept into 
the coach preciſely when the ſhadow of the dials 
was upon the point of touching that minute. They 
arrived happily at Antibes, and when Chavigni was 
about to return to Paris, his Aſtrologer told him that he 
muſt chuſe the hour of their departure by the * 
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(49) Ibid. pag. 
782, 


(41) Ibid. pag. 
783. 


(az) Ibid. pag · 
754+ 


(43) Ibid. 


(44) Ibid. pag 
779+ This nomi- 
nation Was re- 


voked, 


(45) This is the 
word uſed 
Aftrologers to 
expreſs the chooſ- 
ing of lucky mi- 
nutte, according to 
the aipeRs of the 
planets and the 
nuation of the 
t eavens. 


(46) Morin, 
Alla. Gallic, 
cap. 3. Page 773 · 
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He publiſhed a great number of books [H]; but he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee 


was no leſs compliant than the firſt time. He cauſed 
the neceſſaries for their journey to be prepared with fo 
much exactneſs, that he and his attendants mounted 
their horſes upon the 2d of July at 27 minutes after 
four in the morning. Fucrant rurſus omnia pro diſceſſu 
parata ad ipſum momentum, exſpectavitgue mecum illuſ- 
triſſimus Dominus in ſuo cubiculo, feneftris ad Orientem 
apertis donec folem ortum conſpexit, tuncque fine mora con- 
ſeendit equum cum toto comitatu (40). Their journey 
was very proſperous, the maſter, his ſervants, and 
horſes, held out very well, notwithſtanding the heat of 
the ſeaſon. But when the Count arrived at Paris, he 
found that there were ſome plots laid againſt his good 
fortune. They accuſed him, among other things, of 
having brought along with him an Aſtrologer, in order 
to conſult the ſtars concerning the fate of the King, the 
Queen, Cardinal Mazarine, &c. (41). As he found 
that his enemies had rendered him very much ſuſ- 
ed, he demanded once and again of Morin, whe- 
ther the ſtars threatned him with any misfortune. 
Morin aſſured him they did not, and adviſed him to 
wait upon the Cardinal; but at the ſame time he gave 
him to underſtand, that all hours were not equally 
lucky, and that he would chuſe one for him by the 
rules of Aſtrology, He marked out the hour, in which 
the 10th houſe, which is that of dignities, was very 
favourable (42). Chavigny took his meaſures accord- 
ingly, and was very well received by the Cardinal (43), 
I relate theſe particulars for no other reaſon, than to 
ſhew the weakneſſes of thoſe who are at the helm of 
affairs. The fate of nations and kingdoms is in their 
hands, while their own depends upon the caprices and 
viſions of an Aſtrologer. Their paſſions and concep- 
tions have for the moſt part a greater ſhare in the go- 
vernment than the King's pleaſure has, becauſe they 
artfully inſpire him with their own inclinations, 
Wherefore, when they direct their conduct by the 
counſels of an Aſtrologer, may not one ſay that 
the good or bad fortune of a people depends upon 
that Aftrologer ? This Secretary of State was in the 
year 1645 nominated for the embaſſy to Mun- 
ſter (44). It is probable he would have taken Morin 
along with him, to conſult him at what time he ought 
to preſent this or that memoir or reply. And would 
not this have been running a riſque of loſing a thou- 
ſand favourable opportunities of promoting the general 
ce, ſo neceſſary to all Europe? Morin put fo much 
truſt in the doctrine of elections (45), that he believed 
nothing could be of greater advantage to Kings or their 
Prime Miniſters, than the counſel of three Aſtrolo- 
gers, who ſhould have the figures of the nativities, 
not only of all the neighbouring Princes, but alſo of 
all the Grandees about Court (46). By this means, 
ſaid he, we ſhould be able to know the favourable time 
of commencing a war, and which of the allied Princes 
ſhould a& the firit, and what Generals ought to be 
choſen. We ſhould not give the chief directions, as 
is commonly done, to an unfortunate Prince; we ſhould 
not chuſe the year which is the molt contrary to his 
good fortune, and the moſt favourable to his enemy ; 
we ſhould not give the command of armies to unfor- 
tunate Generals; and, adds he, what I ſay with regard 
to war, is to be likewiſe underſtood of the marriages 
of Kings, their embaſſies, &c. But I come to the 
fallacy of his predictions with reſpect to the Count 
de Chavigny. X 
Morin had foretold him that he ſhould fall ſick, but 
not that he ſhould be thrown into priſon : neverthe- 
leſs Chavigny eſcaped this threatened fickneſs, and 
ſuffered impriſonment. But ſee how they excuſe our 
Aſtrologer: they pretend that he ſoreſaw that he ſhould 
both be impriſoned and taken ill of a diſeaſe, and that 
he inclined rather to determine for his impriſonment ; 
but that he decided quite the contrary way, becauſe 
Chavigny declared that he would laugh at any one, who 
thould foretell his being put to priſon. Ultimum quod 
inſimulant Chavignii carcer eft, quæ ſolum fuit erroris 
interceptio : cum enim in annua ipſius revolutione ex aſ- 
tri; & marbum & carcerem colligeret, & ad carcerem 
ſrædicendum proclivior fuifſet aſtrolagus, agritudine ta- 
men rem decidit. Namque & ipſe Chavignius, hujus 
forte gui carceris Het, metus diſſimulator, aut tale nihil 
ſchi metuen ( ſe quippe apud aulam gratioſyſimum eſſe con 
fedebat ) carcerem fabi fruſtra intentari dixerat ; wates 


his 


itaque noſter arti ſuæ non ſatis credulus hac vice hallu- 
cinatus eft (47). What a poor excuſe is here] It was Pies Br... 
alſo ach to him, that de has been miſtaken con- Nenn 
cerning the marriage of Chavigny's daughter. I ſhall 79. 
uote at ſome length Mr. Bernier's words, becauſe 
they ſet before us the impoſtures of ſuch people. I. 
(quos habere amicos vultis & quibus magnam merce- 
dem ſperatis) ſcilicet omnia faufta & vitam præcipue 
longavam pollicemini ; nam aligua quidem hiſce, illif- 
que temporibus occurſura pericula ; ſed benignos efſe fide- 
rum aſpettus, qui malignis potentiores, illa ſuperanda 
præ monſtrent. Quamquam ne fic quidem defugere odium, 
ac infamiam * 01 quum loguuti ad fratiem, & juxta 
inania veſtra placita, ſþe inani illos lactatis, gua ſe de- 
lufos dum ſentiunt, mirum quibus vos, artemque veſlram 
diris devoveant. Id verò ut tibi imprimis contingat, fa- 
miliare eſt, cui publicitus eæprobata ſunt innumera prope, 
& nota publice exempla, ut circa filiam illuſtris Comitis 
Chiavinti ; ut circa filium ttluflris Prefidi: Gobelini ; ut 
circa Prafettum ærarii Bullonium; ut circa illum, cu- 
jus causa cæſus fuſtibus, litem inteſtati coram Tudice 
ſane Genovef (48). i. e. To thoſe whoſe favour (48) Berner, 4. 
you court, and from whom you expect large fees, idle. my. 
vou promiſe that every thing ſhall happen to their 77 Pa: 138. 
advantage, and particularly that they ſhall live to Differe Oye 
be very old; you tell them that indecd at ſuch and in replying gp 
*« ſuch times they ſhall be expoſed to ſome dangers ; Bernier, denies 
* but that the aſpects of the ſlars are favourable, and the charge con- 
*« that as their favourable ſtars are predominant, it prog- ie Charig- 
40 : : a ny $ daughter, 
noſticates that their malignant ones muſt yield to them. 
And yet with all this art you cannot ſecure yourſelves 
from hatred and infamy ; for ſince you decide accord- 
ing to favour and the direction of your own vain 
rules, you amuſe them with empty hopes, by which 
find ing themſelves deluded, they heartily curſe you 
and your art. This is commonly the caſe with you 
in particular, for you have been publickly reproached 
with innumerable well known inſtances of this kind, 
*« {ach as your predictions concerning the illuſtrious 
Count de Chavigny's daughter; concerning the ſon 
of the illultrious Preſident Gobelin ; concerning the 
High Treaſurer Bouillon; and concerning a perſon, 
upon whoſe account having been well baſtinadoed, 
you brought an action againſt him upon it before 
the Judge of St. Genevieve,” 
II] He publiſbed a great number of books.) Since I 
have already ſpoke of the firſt (49), I muſt here (40) In remark 
begin with the ſecond. It was publiſhed in the [4]: 
year 1623 with the title of 4/ronomicarum domo- 
rum cabala detefia. In the year 1624 (50), not hav- (50) See his Life, 
ing it in his power to refute, as he had propo- fag: 9. num. 38. 
led, by word of mouth, the Theſes which Anthony (51) He was 
Villon would needs maintain, he refuted them in print. of Pro ence. 
This Villon, whom they commonly called the philoſo- Vinc- Panurgus, 
phical ſoldier, had publiſhed Theſes againſt the doctrine %%, Lee. 
of Ariſtotle, which were to be maintained in the pa- © 27 
lace of the late Queen Margaret. There was already 
a very numerous ailembly met, when the firſt Preſident 
ſent to forbid Villon and his two comerades to main- 
tain their propoſitions. Afterwards there was an Act 
of Parliament made againſt them and their Theſes. (52) Tom. 10, 
See the French Mercury (52), where you will find Peg. ©04, &. 
an abridgment of Morin's book againſt the do&trine of , Year 
thoſe innovators. The writer of his life aſſures us (5 3), 855 
that this work gained him the reputation of an able (5 Pig. g. 
Chymilt and a ſubtle Philolopher ; and upon this occa- num. 38. 
ſion he relates a ſtory, which deſerves to be quoted here, 
Morin had applied himſelf to Chemical operations at 
the Biſhop of Boulogne's houſe, and afterwards conſer- 
red with the adepts concerning that ſcience; he had even 
entered into converſation concerning the great work in 
Chemiſtry wich two celebrated perſons, one of whom 
had ſeen the Philoſopher's ſtone, and the other had 
aſſiſted at the experiments, v/hich one Sylvius had made 
of his powder of projection before the King. This 
Sylvius was ſentenced to die for his crimes ; but his 
art was not cenſured in the leaſt ; his writings were 
kept by Cardinal Richelieu, who made uſe of them in 
ſearching after the Philolopher's ſtone at his houſe at 
Ruel. Alter Sylvio quodam ipſimet regii ſui pulveris 
experime' (um fiene inter fuerat, quad guidem enar- 
rare fr, ius non oft hujus loci 3 nofſe juffecerit ob ſeelera 
dams Sy lvio, 6:1ts tamen jus myſterium minime dam» 
mat , cur poſtea Richelizus Cardinalis ex hujus 
2 diſciplina 


{c ) See remark 


* 


(54) Vita Mori- 
ni, pag · 9. num. 
39. 

bid. num. 
(55) The cha- 
racter which Des 
Cartes gives of 
this book, is to 
de met with in 
his Life, written 
by Baillet, tom- 
2. pig · 118. 


(56) Propter 
9d penſionem 
congruam in reli- 
um mee vit 
tembut merutſem 
ry ook Galli- 
cani Cleri cnue- 
catis ann? 1635. 
Morinus, Defenſ 
fue D.ſſert. de 


atem! & wacus, 


pag. 90+ 


( 57) Vita Morini, 
aum. 40. 


(58) Ibid- 


(59) Morin. De- 
ferſ. fue Difſert. 
de atoms & wa- 
cue, page JO, 91 
He ſays that this 
plagiary in the 
year 1651 had 
publiſhed Tracta- 
tus de fundamen- 
tit Scientiæ gene- 
ralts & unver- 
ſalis. 


(60) Vita Mori- 
vi, page 11. num. 
50. 


(61) Ibid. pag. 
He num. 5 t. 


(62) Proſeſſor at 
Copenhagen. 
(63) Vita Mori. 
"1, pag. 8. num. 


3+ 
(64) Ibid. pag. 
I. aum. IT, 
{0;) Ibid. num. 


4 
(bb) See the 
Mercure Galant, 
tom. 1. where 
they ſpeak of the 
Academy of Au- 
bięnac, and in the 
month of Feb. 
1058, pag. 93. 
(67) Refarare 
Cmpendroſa evyge 
"1 ac deteftandi 
Libri de Præada- 
mis, Vita Mo- 
rini, pag. 10. 
num. 45. 
(b$) Centilaguium 
tem Vulgo 
al\riptum, Idid. 
num. 43. 
(6% Si guid in 
11 — uiſpi- 
am jure Pat car- 
Pere, non diffite- 
Contra Au- 
thirem bunc nobi- 
tom Calentis inge- 
"1 leves guoſdam 
Inſults baberi, 
did, 
(70) Prefervidi 
erat, negue ſat to- 
lerant is animi, 
di amore 
Veritatis caleret 
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his favourite performance in print, which had coſt him thirty years labour, nd did not 


appear till after his death. 
adverſaries was the illuſtrious Gaſſendi | 7]. 


diſciplina dammati, ſcriptis ab eodem tradita, in for- 
naculis Ruellianis juſſerit multa tentari (54). In the 
year 1633 Morin publiſhed Trigonometria Canonice 
libros tres; and in the year 1635 a book entitled, Que 
Deus fit (55). He wrote it in the mathematical me- 


thod, in order to cure one of his friends who was fallen 


into atheiſm, He dedicated it to the French Clergy, 
and thought he deſerved for that work a competent 
penſion for life (56). He avgmented it in the year 
1655, and reprinted it with this title, De vera cogni- 
tione Dei ex ſolo nature lumine (57); this is the firſt 
book of his Aftrologia Gallica. There was one Peter 
de Baudouin Sieur de Montarcis, an old ſcholar of his, 
who roſe up againſt him upon occaſion of his treatiſe ; 
which he pretended was copied from a diſcourſe of Ri- 
chard de S. Victor. He charged him with the ſame crime 
of plagiariſm in ſeveral other of his books. This ac- 
count we have from the author of Morin's life (58) ; 
but Morin himſelf, who ſays nothing of this, aſſerts 


on the contrary, that this Mr. de Montarcis plaid the 


plagiary upon him (59). It was no doubt owing to 
this accuſation, that by way of recrimination he charged 
Morin with plagiariſm. It were to be wiſhed that the 
catalogue which they have given us of his works were 
leſs confuſed, and drawn up in a more exact chronolo- 

ical order. This confuſion keeps me from doing as 
F would here; for to rectiſy it would require more time, 
and a greater number of books than I have. How- 
ever, I ſhall proceed in the detail of his works. In 
the year 1631 he publiſhed a book, which engaged 
him in a paper war. It was entitled Famofi problematis 
de telluris motu vel guiete hactenus optata Solutio. He de- 
clared againſt Copernicus, and defended this firſt work 
againſt one Lanſberge a Phyſician and againſt Bulli- 
aldus; for in the year 1634 he publiſhed Reſponſto pro 
telluris motu ; and in the the year 1642 Tycho Braheus 
in Philolaum pro tellure quiete. The year following, he 
wrote againſt Gaſſendi upon the ſame ſubject, as you 
ſhall ſee below. He was no leſs obſtinate in his diſ- 
pute about the longitude, which he pretended to have 
diſcovered, as appears by his book, Longitudinem ter- 
reflrium & cæleſtium nova & haenus optata Scientia, 
publiſhed in the year 1634. The Dutch had promiſed 
a reward of a hundred thouſand livres to whoever 
ſhould make this diſcovery : and the King of Spain had 
promiſed three hundred thouſand (60). Morin pre- 
tended that he had earned the reward ; for he made 
himſelf believe he had diſcovered the longitude, and 
that he had given a demonſtration of it before an aſſem- 
bly which was held at the arſenal of Paris 1634 (61); 
but this glory was diſputed with him; the Judges 
who were appointed by Cardinal Richelieu to examine 
into it, were againſt him. George Frommius (62) 
maintained that the world owed that diſcovery to Lon- 
gomontanus. F. du Liris the Recollect boaſted that 
he had a more perfect diſcovery of that myſtery. Val- 
langrenus, 9 to his Catholic Majeſty at 
Bruſſels, boaſted of the ſame (63). Morin had all 
thoſe people to do with, and was obliged to de- 
fend himſelf with certificates againſt the report 
of Cardinal Richelieu's Commiſſaries (64). He ne- 
ver loſt his countenance, but obſtinately perſevered 
in maintaining his own cauſe. In the year 1640 he 
publiſhed the following book, Afronomia jam d fun- 
damentis integre & exacte reſtituta. His great conſo- 
lation was, that he obtained a penſion of two thouſand 
livres in the year 1645. FHunc denique laborem welut 
in agro ſterili non periiſſe commonſirat præ mium at ipſo 
rege, confalique ipfius ſecretiore tandem obtentum, cum 
enim ipfis anno 1045 libellum ſupplicem obtuliſſet, bina 
librarum millia in penſionem annuam ex Regii montis 
abbatia conſecutus eſt (65). I muſt not pals in ſilence 
his Aſtrological notes againſt the Marquiſs de Villen- 
nes (66), nor his refutation of the Pre-Adamites (67). 
This Marqueſs dealt a little in Aſtrology, and was wil- 
ling that the public ſhould be informed of it; for he 
publiſhed a book which was aſcribed to Ptolemy (68). 
Four years afterwards Morin attack'd him with ſomewhat 
too much heat, as the writer of his lite acknowledges 
(69), cho he excuſes him at the ſame time upon the ſcore 
of his great zeal for the truth (70). I am obliged to 


I mean his Aſfrologia Gallica (c). 


Among the reſt of his 
He died at Paris upon the ſixth ot Novem- 
ber 


M. Clement, who both for his learning and his oblig- ond 
ing temper, ſo well deſerves the office he bears (71); (51) At Paris in 
I am obliged to him, I fay, for a catalogue of Mo- --— > —— 
rin's works, in which I have met with treatiſes of © 
which the writer of his life makes no mention, Such 
are the two following: Ad auſtrales & boreales Aſtro- 
logos pro Aſtrolegia reſlituenda Epiſtalæ (72). Letters (52) Printed in 
wrote to Morin in approbation of his diſcovery of the de year 1628 in 
_— and his reply to Herigone (73). th 
muſt lengthen out this remark, that the reader (74) Prioted in 
may have a fuller view of Morin's pretenſions with re- the year 1635 in 
gard to the longitude. He maintains (74) with the“ 
greateſt aſſurance, that the Commiſſaries appointed by (74) Morin. 
the Cardinal practiſed a thouſand tricks upon him on e. Gall. 
the day of the trial; but that he evaded them ſo hap- nnn 
pily, that he obliged them to own before the aſſembly, 
that his demonſtrations were juſt. Ten days afier- 
_ —＋ — he, the Sieurs Paſchal, Mydor ＋ ER 
caugrand, Boulenger, and Herigone met 75) 4 hey were 
the Cardinal's 2 to an 22. — 4 — 3 5 
upon the ſour heads with which his Eminency pre- a 
ſented them. They made a judgment quite contrary 
to their firſt declaration, and ſhewed it to the Cardinal, 
who commanded them to publiſh it. Morin appealed 
from it to the moſt famous Aſtronomers of Europe, and 
obtained anſwers from them in condemnation of the ſe- 
cond ſentence of the Commiſſaries. Ab illis Commiſſa- 
riis proditus, & a Cardinali Richelio {raudatus promiſſo 
premio, de illa ſecunda ſententia prowcavi ad celebrio- 
res Europe Aſtronamos quibus ſcrigſi librumgue meum 
tranſin iſi, qui omnes ſuis ad me re ſpon ſis primam ſen- 
tentiam approbarunt, ſecundam vero fal, ſtati & inigui- 
tatis unanimiter condemnarunt (76). This ſerved him (76) Morin. A 
in no ſtead as long as the Cardinal lived, but it was g: Call. pags 
of ſome uſe to him after his death; for Morin having 
addreſſed the King's Council, and publiſhed a long 
account of his caſe, obtained juſtice by a penſion of 
two thouſand livres. He makes it: appear that the 
Commiſſaries had betrayed their conſciences, in order 
to do the Cardinal a pleaſure, I relate this as I find it 
in his book; but I put little credit in it. Poftulationem 
meam narratoriam quanta potui arte ca mpoſui, ut eviden- 
tiſ/ume pateret injuſtitia in me perpeti ata a Cardinal 
Richelio, quem conſiabat excitaſſe Commiſſarios meos, ut 
ſuam in me ſecundam ferrent ſententiani prime ac vere 
pror ſus contrariam (77). He aimed chiefly at Heri- (77) Idem, ibid. 
gone, againſt whom he wrote with great warmth. He Þ 
denies that ever he was his ſcholar. See the following 
paſſage. Fallitur dum ait Herigonum Juiſſe meum in 
Mathematicis præceptorem. Nam dum in illam ſcripſ,, 
quod fuiſſet ignarus, perfidus, & proditor 'Fudex in mea 
Longitudinem cauſa : pro ſua defenſione mibi re/dondens 
inania, nm oblitus fuiſſet mibi exprobrare, quad ejus 
fuiſſem diſcipulus ingratiſſimus (78). (78) Morin. in 
[1] Among the reſt of his adverſaries was tbe il. 2% Pifſert 
luſtrious Gaſſendi.] His diſpute with him arofe in the —_——_— 
following manner. In the year 1642 Gaſſendi pub- 
liſhed two letters, which he had wrote to Peter du 
Puy, de motu imprefſo a motore tranſlato. In thoſe let- 
ters he reaſons ſtrongly againſt the objections of thoſe, 
who maintain the earth does not move: Morin was 
of this number, and was one of thoſe who ſtood out 
againſt the Copernican ſcheme. Upon this account he 
imagined himſelf to be aimed at in thoſe two letters: (79) Intitlei, 
he complained that Gaſſendi, in violation of the laws 7 ris 
of an old friendſhip, had quarrelled with him; in 3 * 
word, he drew his pen, and publiſhed a book againſt (80) His Refuta- 
Gaſſendi, in the year 1643 (79). Gaſſendi refuted him 228 8 
the ſame year by dint of ſtrong argument, without the ,; — — 8 
leaſt paſſion (80). He did not publiſh that work, he mrs impreſs 2 
even engaged to ſuppreſs it till he had made up af- tere tranjiare, 
fairs with Morin, by the mediation of the Baron de Oper. tom. 3. 
Tourves (81) ; nevertheleſs it was printed in the year OG 
1649, with a violent preface written by Neure the au- . 
thor's friend. Gaſſendi excuſed himſelf to Morin upon (81) Mono. in 
it, proteſting that he was entirely ignorant of the Dei. Difſert. 
publication of his book (82). His letter was publiſhed Ps. 2 
by Morin together with a book of his own, Gaſſendi (82) Morin. ibid- 
wrote him another letter, in which he complained of See alſo Anatom. 
his having publiſhed the former one. Morin publiſhed roy OY 
a fragment of this alſo together with a new libel, Vu ang 
this 
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ber 1656, and was buried in the Church of St. Stephen of the Mount, which was his 


this Gaſſendi broke off all correſpondence with him, 

and did not deign to take notice of the writings of 

ſuch an adverſary : but his friends took other mea- 

ſures ; they publiſhed his ſecond letter at full length, 

and reſolved to puſh the Aitrologer to the laſt extre- 

mity. Accordingly, after they had ſeen his diſſerta- 

tion de atomi & wacuo, which he 2 at Paris 

in the year 1650, againſt the Philoſophy of Epicurus, 

(83) At Lions in which Gaſſendi had publiſhed (83), they treated him 

the year 1649 in moſt unmercifully. Bernier publiſhed a book (84) 

un which he entitled Anatomia ridiculi muris, which was 

(34) At Paris in followed two years afterward with his Fawilla ridiculi 

the year 1651. uris, wherein he takes to pieces the Apology which 

| Morin had publiſhed (85) for his diſſertation. Morin 

($5) At Paris in was ſo much provoked at this, that he publiſhed a 

the yeat 1651. book with this title, Vincentii Panurgii Epiſtola de 

86) At Paris in fribus Impoſtoribus. Theſe three impoſtures were Gal- 
the yar 1654. ſendi, Bernier, and Neuré. 

They ridiculed him principally upon account of his 
having ventured to foretell that Gaſſendi would be 
ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe in the year 1650, and that 
the effect of that diſeaſe would appear either about 
the end of July or the beginning of Auguſt. This 
Aſtrological prediction proved falſe, and expoſed its 
author to a whole tempelt of reproaches and inſults. 

(27) Bernerius, Bernier addreſſes himielt in the following terms (85) : 

4 3 Qua providentia factum dicam, 6 rerum bonarum ina- 

monk * niſſime, futiliſſimeque Morine ! ut ultro mibi prebueris 

anſam, quam captare ab aliquot elapſis menſibus geſtiebam 

{ neque ego folus, ſed multi etiam alii, quibus weritas 

cordi eft) ut propalarem ſcilicet mendaciloquium illud 

inſigne, quo in æternum opprobrium tus damnate aftro- 

lagiæ auſus es ſecure atque impudenter prædicere ter, & 

publicis etiam ſeriptis evulgare, Gaſſendum mortalem 

morbo laboraturum, & vim morbi extremam, ex qua 

deberet ejus mors conſequi futuram in ipſomet Juli, 

Auguſtique confinio gr anni milleſimi ſexcente- 

(88) Morin. is ſimi quinquageſimi. orin (88) replied as all the falſe 

Deferſ. Diſſert. Prophets do; that he had not ſaid poſitively that Gaſ- 

* ſendi would die that year, but that he had only ſore- 

warned him of a mortal danger, which might be 

ſhunned by proper precautions. One of his antago- 

niſts was more exact than Bernier, for he acknow- 

ledges the Aſtrologer's reltriftions. Aftrologus Morinus 

ad flabiliendam amplius ſuarum prædictionum certitudi- 

nem judicat ex aftris ac divinat, ſed cum præcaulioni- 

bus conſuetis Almanachiflarum quod D. Gafſendui morie- 

(89) Apud Mo- ur ame 1650 (89). But notwithitanding theſe little 

rinum, ibid. pag. evaſions, our Aſtrologer deſerved all the ridicule with 

112, which they plied him. I ſhall not quote all the ob- 

90) Gafſend. ſervations, which Gaſſendi made upon this occaſion (go) : 

byfice, Sect. 2. the following words of his abridger will be ſufficient 

lib. 6. pag. 747. here (91). ** I could here give a detail of the horo- 

tom. 1. Oper. % ſcope of Mr. Maridat (92), Member of the Grand 

(91) Bernier, Council, in which you would find that the Aſtrolo- 

Abrege dela ger Morin who made it, has ſucceeded as well in it 

Phileſophie de « as Noſtrodamus did in that of Mr. Suffredy ; but it is 

Ga Nm 2 „ {o ituffed with folly, impertinence, and falſe facts, 

preg he and imells ſo ſtrongly of the Quack or Gipſy, whoſe 

year 1684. „ only aim is to cheat, and cozen you of a piece of 

money, that it is with difficulty I can think of it with 

(92) See it in “ patience. I ſhall only ſay to the eternal ſhame of 

Gaſſendus, % Morin the Aſtrologer, that obſerving Mr. Gaſſendi, 

fopra, bag 746, „ who laughed at his judicial Aſtrology, to be infirm, 

747 „ and affected with a defluxion upon his lungs, he had 

„the impudence to foretell, and to publiſh his pre- 

(93) Viz. the ** diftion to all the world, by a pamphlet written on 

year 1650, which ** purpoſe that he would die about the end of July or 

was the year after «© the beginning of Auguſt in the year 1650, pretend- 

_— _ — 4 * ing by this prediction to erect a trophy in honour 

So Ae of his Aſtrology ; and for all this Mr. Gaſſendi was 

liſhed it in the never in better health than at this time, for he had 

ear 1649. Mr. „ recovered his vigour to ſuch a degree, that I re- 

lier in = „ member that upon the 5th of February in the fol- 

arg a « lowing year (93), he and I aſcended the mountain 

he ambiguity: of Toulon together, to make experiments concern- 
ing a vacuum. 

Moz1n's evaſi- It 1s worth while to ſee what a number of evaſions 

ons, when his pre- Morin made uſe of, when his predictions did not ſuc- 

dictions proved cœed. He ſuppoſed that the influences of the ſtars did 

os not act neceſſarily, but that the man of prudence might 

avoid their effects. Poteſl qui ſciens eft ( hoc eft qui pro- 

pria wel alterius ſcientia monitus g, multos ftellarum 
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effetus avertere, ex Ptolomaeo Aphor. 5. centiloquii. 

Qui eſt ipſemet Aphoriſmus quem citat D. Thomas, 

dum ſuperius dixit /apiens dominabitur aſtris (94). * (94) Morin. is 
plying this to his prediction againſt Gaſſendi, he ob- 7% One,, 
erves that this Philoſoper avoided the blow by good“ 274 

and wholeſome precautions; by a regular diet, mode- 


rate exerciſe, and by going to Toulon, where the air 


was more favourable to him (95). He adds, that pro- (95) Id. py, 
bably the fear of his prediction had. obliged him to 116, 217. 


pray to God more fervently to preſerve his health, 670 
and that his prayers being heard had given the lie to his Def 
Aſtrology, which otherwiſe would not have been mil- pag, 


taken (96). Deinde etiamſi data prædictio mes Tabel. (96 Firtaſyi 
lioni, fuiſſet qui ad effeftum ab Aftris naturaliter ineui- Caſſendui merten 
tabilis, nonne Gaſſendus pr ediftienis mee conſcius ex ſu- 3 n 
pra peſſtis, potuiſſet ut Ezechias lib. 4. Reg. cap. 20. . 
rogare DEUM fecreto, qui ipſum a morbum vel morte diatæ, DUN 
liberafſe ſupernaturaliter, ficque deluſus ut adhuc pro precatus ef, gui 
falſo propheta habitus faiſſem ? Menne egroti & naute f v 
in procelia de vita naturaliter deſperantes votis liberan- _ 6 
tur. . . . His ergo omnibus ſupernaturaliter liberatis, nun- 

quid Aflrologus mortem es tempore pradicens ex cauſis na- 

turalibus, pro falſo Propheta erit habendus ? Certe non 

magis quam Jonas, qui ex iffius DE] werbo Ninivitis, tro 
& urbis & hominum uni ver ſalem pradixit ſubwerſis- 108 
nem; quæ tamen non eſi ſubſecuta, quod infigm paniten- 

114 à Rege ad minimum pecus, fibi præcaverint adver- 

ſus iram DEI, gui illorum miſertus efi (97). Courage, (97) Morin. in 
ye Aſtrologers; you can never be at a ſtand, ſince you P*ferſ- Difertet, 
find an aſylum in examples of ſcripture, Though Pt 119. 
you threaten what you pleaſe, death, baniſh- (10 
ment or impriſonment; and though you promiſe | 106 
things ever ſo much beyond your power, health, 

riches, honours ; whatever happens, you can never be (10, 
at a loſs for an anſwer. They whom you have flat- on 
tered with promiſes of fortune, and who have 

been diſappointed of thoſe hopes, have not conducted 

themſelves with prudence; they have not prayed to 

God with devotion enough. And they whom youu (nn 
have threatened with misfortunes, have eſcaped them | Def 
by their prudence and devotion. This puts me in Ps: 
mind of the Apocalyptical Commentators, who | 
—_— promiſed a deliverance, which has not hap- 

pened, lay the blame upon the wicked lives of their 
neighbours. This is a ſure refuge. I muſt not paſs 

in filence two juſt obſervations of Gaſſendi's ſcholars. 

1. They maintain that it is a piece of impudence pu- 

niſhable by the Magiſtracy, to give out that this or 

that perſon ſhall die in ſuch a year, ſince numbers of 

people are ſo ſuperſtitious, that ſuch a threatening is 

ſufficient to kill them. Fieri nihil poſſe impudentizs, 

quam mortem bomini viwenti publico ſcripto prædicere, 

e nibil wirga cenſerid publicigue cognitoris animadver- 

frone dignius, quam captandæ mortis occaſionem ing erere, 

quam oculos omnium in unum, quaſi in commune aliquod 
ſpedtaculum, convertere ; quam illi, fi credulus fuerit, (uti 

nemo fere nen eſt) cauſam mortis objicere ; cum conſtet mul- 

tos ex ſolo mortis boc modo pramunciate metu, morbum, + 
mortemgue contraxiſſe (8 8). Ecqua eft certe vin- (98) Bernerius, 
dictæ ſpecies adverſus credulum inimicum major, quam ut Pr . ack 
illi prædicatur ab Aſirologo futurum, ut tali tempore mo 225. 134. OY 
riatur, aut in gravi mortis periculo fit ; cum exinde 

nibil fieri poſſit illius animo arumnoſius, nihil, quod, ob 

cauſam jam diftam, poſſit illi magis & morbum, 

& mortem inducere (99)? 2. That the Prophets of (99) Ibis. pag: 
this kind engage themſelves almoſt neceſſarily in 137 
proceedings quite oppoſite to the rules of Chriſtianity, 

that is to ſay, they reduce themſelves to ſuch a ſitua- 

tion as naturally obliges them to be very curious, in 


enquiring whether thoſe perſons, whom they have 120 
threatened, are very ſick or not, and to be mortified | 
at their good ſtate of health; for where is the man | 8 
who would not rather wiſh to ſee the perſon dead, pag 
whoſe death he has foretold, than to ſee himſelf ex- | the 
poſed to the reproach of being a falſe Prophet? Permi- 110 
fit Deus durare adhuc te, fi forte afturus panitentiam 2 
fares ; cum ob mala alia, tum ob id, quod ipſemet wolen; cill 
feciſſei tibi neceſſitatem expetendi mortem tui proximi, ne 1 00 
cogereris deluſæ artis, prædictioniſue faſſi convictæ eam rity 
confuſionem ſuſlinere, que ad deſperationem te adige- (1c 
ret (100). (100) Ibid: pat 


During the courſe of this quarrel they publiſhed ſe- 13% 
veral ſtories to Morin's diſadvantage. They upbraided 
| 1 him 
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Pariſh Church (d). What Guy Patin ſaid of him deſerves to be related [XK] ; he con- 


ſiders 


(4) See his Life written in Latin and prefixed to his Aſtrologia Callica, I have not been able to procure that which was printed in 


French at Paris in the year 1660 in 12mo, 


him with this among other things, that he was maſter 
of a ſchool till forty, and that they had ſeen him going 
about from door to door with his pen in his cap, and 
inkhorn at his ſide, aſking who wanted to learn reading, 
writing or arithmetick, at ſo much by the month. Me 
calamo ſupra aurem & fer iÞtorio in latere oftiatim men- 
dicafſe Scolaſticum, ut ft ipendis menſurno docerem legere, 
(ron) Morin. *n fribere, & computare (101). 2. That he had pro. 
Deen. "Coat % miſed a young Gentleman, whoſe horoſcope he had 
+: Shape made, that he ſhould be very fortunate in arms, and 
eſpecially in duels, upon confidence of which the 
youth became quarre}lſome, and for a flight offence 
would needs fight a man, who killed him. They 
added, that the eldeſt brother of the deceaſed, having 
been informed of this prediction of Morin's, beat 
him heartily for it: that he gave him ſuch found 
blows, that the Surgeons were obliged to draw up a 
verbal proceſs, and he made his complaint to the Judges 
of St. Genevieve ; but that the Fathers of the Chriſtian 
doctrine interpoſed, in order to determine the cauſe, 
and made the defendant pay a round ſum, which the 
(102) Ibid. pag. Plaintiff received as a very ſweet conſolation (102). 
108, 3. That he was ſordidly avaritious, and made horoſ- 
copes merely for the ſake of money. He refuted the 
firſt of theſe reproaches, by proving, that from the 
time that he took a Doctor's degree, till he was 
made Profeffor of Mathematics, he had lived either 
with the Biſhop of Bologne, the Abbe de Bretenniere, 
(103) Ibid, pag. or the Duke of Luxembourg (103). And you muſt 
109, 207. obſerve that he was but thirty years of age, when he 
took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic. See the laſt re- 
(104) Quotati- mark (104). He refutes the ſecond by maintaining, 
on (1374: that if they would be at the pains to aſk either his 
neighbours, and among thoſe Mr. Colletet in parucu- 
Jar, or the Judges of St. Genevieve, or the Fathers of 
the Chriſtian doArine, they would find that they know 
05) Morin. in nothing of any ſuch adventure of his (105). In the 
Dee, Di/ſertat. laſt place, he fays that he neither is nor ever was in- 
he 82 clined to avarice, and that his ſtar proves him to be 
as liberal as Gaſſendi is ſaving, according to the figure 
of his nativity. He aſſerts that his private lectures in 
Aſtrology would have been worth an Hundred thou- 
ſand livres to him, if he would have accepted of all 
thoſe who defired to be bis pupils ; but that he had al- 
ways refuſed even thoſe who had rank and condition 
to recommend them ; that his behaviour to his nieces 
was ſufficient to free him from the imputation of ava- 
rice: God, ſays he, has provided for them by my 
labours and my money. I have put two of them into 
the Convents of Ville-Franche ; and as to the third, 
who inclines to marry, I have a thouſand crowns in 
ready caſh, to pay her portion, as ſoon as occafion de- 
mands. Nec curent amplius de pecuniis neceſſariis ad 
eonjugia nepotularum mearum. . . . Placuit enim DEO 
ſuam erga illas providentiam exercere meis laboribus at- 
gue expenſis : duas enim feci Religioſas Francopoli, in 
Monaſteris B. Marie Viſitationit, & Dive Urſuline ; 
& quia nubere wult tertia, ad hujus praſentancam do- 
tem, ſcorſim repoſita ſunt à me librarum tria millia. 
Quod abfit a me dici vanitatis gratia: fed duntaxat ad 
repellendum a me tetrum illud avaritiæ ſordidæ crimen, 
quod mibi imponit Anatomiſia muriam. Etenim pro be- 
nuitate mea etiam d puero fui ſemper liberalis ; quippe 
tantum natus ad liberalitatem, quanium Gaſſendus ad 
avaritiam, ut ex utriuſque figuris celeflibus atque vita 
patebit, nulliſque unquam peperci fumptibus pro verita- 
(126) lid. pag. ts & honoris mel defenfione. Sigue tacri & pecuniarum 
Ts feifem cupidus, plus quam centum millia librarum mihi 
(107) In Prfar, compara//em Pariſiis, ex privatts folum Aſtrologiæ lectio- 
rel g. Gallic, nibus ; fed nullos habere wolui diſcipulos etiam Magna- 
4 51, you find fes, mibi gualem voluiſſem mercede m offerentes (106). In 
e ee another book (107) he ſays, he has married his third 
um maritg ID: niece according to her deſire, in ſpite of the misfor- 
lavi en diff tunes which he had ſuffered by the wars. This is no 
le bellorum great wonder; for he owns that his yearly revenue 
i ha lene- amounted to about 4000 livres (108). He acknow- 
ledges that he owed this fortune to Aſtrology. It 
(108) Ibia. was by his ſkill in this art that he gained the good 
races of Mary de Medicis, who procured him a Pro- 
(199) Ibid, ſſor's Chair (109). 
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[X] What Guy Patin ſaid of him i; db. relating. ] 
«« I underftand that the Aſtrolagia Gallica of the Sieur 
Morin a native of Vi'le- Franche in Beaujolois, for- 
„ merly made Doctor of Phyſick at Valence (110), (119) He ſhould 
King's Profeſlor of Mathematicks in our royal Col. have faid at A 
« lege, is at laſt finiſhed at the Hague in Holland, 1 . 
« am told that it abuſes the Pariſian and other Phyſi- 
*« cians, who gave no credit either to judicial A- 
% ſtrology or Chemiſtry : and I do not wonder that 
«© the author ſhould behave in this manner, for he 
* was a fool. The book is printed in two volumes in 
«« folio ; the Queen of Poland gave two thoufand crowns 
to carry on the edition, at the recommendation of 
* one of her ſecretaries who is a lover of Aſtrologv. 
„% You ſee in what manner crowned heads are impoſed 
« upon: if it had been a book which might have 
„been of uſe to the publick, the author would not 
have found one either to print it or to bear the 
ve charges of the preſs (111).” In another letter f (112) Guy Pa- 
his we meet with the following paſſage (112). | tin, Letter 233. 
** have another death to inform you of. It is 4d Feb. 18, 
that of the Sieur Morin of Beaujolois, King's Pro- 1 — 
feſſor of Mathematicks. So that you ſee he is dead e 
at the year's end, as well as Mr. Gaſſendi; but (172) Leser 
* they are in no danger of quarrelling with one ano- 0 [tis dated 
„ ther now; for the one is buried at St. Nicholas in Nov. 7, 1656. 
« the fields, and the other at St. Stephens on the os 91 * « 
„ mount. The one was a man of great wiſdom, the 92 
„ other a fool and half mad; but however that be. ters. 

it is certain that in the other world they will * 
upon a level with one another, in {pite of all the 
« Mathematicks, and all the pretenſions to judicial 
« Aſtrology, with which Morin was bewitched.“ It 
is very true that Morin's Afrelogia Gallica was printed 
at the Hague in the year 1661. But it is only in one 
volume in folio, divided into 26 books. The author 
had been thirty years in compoſing it. He was in 
hopes of ſeeing it publiſhed (113) ; for he had already (113) Jam c 
ſent the fourteen firſt books of it to the bookſeller who 2 operrs 
was to print it in Holland; but death ſurpriſed him % 4 in 
ſoon afterwards, and cut off that hope. There are „ oY 

: ; gg me limati ſtabat 

two Epiltles dedicatory in this volume; the one is in racin S, /i- 
from the author to Jelus Chriſt ; the other is anony- %u Juatuore 
mous (114), and addreſſed to Louiſa Maria de Gon- % Priores ad 
zaga Queen of Poland. That Princeis encouraged 2 oy 
Morin to undertake this great labour, and paid the yu cir pack 
charges of the impteſſion. Authori animum ne tanto ditantem mirs 0 
operi degſſet, ſubfidium ut Ylud in publicum proferret, re. Prefite Vita Mon 
gali cura, regali munificentia addidiſti (115). At the , 198+ 12. 
time when it was reported that the was to K married 
to a Prince, Morin affirmed that that marriage ſhould (114) The au- 
never take place, and that ſhe was deſtined to the her ſiens his 
bed of a Monarch ; this was one of his favourable pre- e Hip Hp 
dictions: and the author of his life makes the beſt of it. v. 1 
At quam omnibus ſuis partibus abſylutum fuit vwalicinium : 
illud Marie, tunc Principi, nunc vero Regina Polaniæ ab (115) Epiſt. De- 
Mormo editum ! de futuro iþfins conjugis cum illuſtriſſimo dicat. 
Principe didebatur rumor, quod guidem potiſſimum i!li 
fuiſſet, ac plurimæ dignitatis : nibilominus tamen haud 
ineundum fore noſter alſeruit, cum Regem ei conjugem aſtra 
pollicerentur (116). 1 can eafily believe that he had (116) Vita N. 
the aſſurance to advance this prediction; for beſides , bag. 14. 
that this Princeſs was a royal match, and that it was num. 72, 
probable enough that the would marry a King, we 
muſt confider that Morin had naturally a great ſhare 
of temerity, and knew of a thouſand evaſions, in caſe i 
his predictions proved falſe (117). Beſides that Prin- (117) See re- 
ceſs put a great deal of confidence in Aſtrology, and matte [7] 243 
ſuch people the Aſtrologers are the moſt forward to“ 
flatter with good fortune. The Abbe de Marolles 
who knew her thoroughly, deſerves to be quoted here. 
Another time, ſays be (118), as I was ipeaking to (118) Memzires, 
« the diſad vantage of judicial Aſtrology, at the Prin- bag. 1% 8 upon 
ceſs's, who was ſtrongly inclined to believe in it, he 443. 
upon account of experience in its favour, and the 
ſatislaction that it gave to foreſee events by its 
means, I was taken up not only by her Secretary. 
** who was a man of wit and verſed in that ſcience, 
and her firſt Phyſician Auguſtine Corade, who exer- 
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(119) Memnnires, 
pag» 156. upon 
the year 1645, 


(120) Berner, 
Arnatomia ridiculi 


muris, page 185, 
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ſiders him as a madman ; and is poſitive that at leaſt his brain was a little touched, 
They puzzled him prodigiouſly upon his having ſaid that Antichriſt was born LI. 
But however abſurd he was in the greateſt part of his principles, he was quick. ſighted 
enough in perceiving one thing, which it was impoſſible to put the Peripatetics out of 
conceit with; it is this that their whole doctrine concerning ſubſtantial forms is abſurd to 
the laſt degree [M]. I muſt not forget that he received ſeveral teſtimonies of eſteem 


from Mr. Des Cartes N]; and that he wanted little of Cardan's ingenuity, in mak- 


« ciſed his art with great ſucceſs ; but likewiſe the 
«© Abbe Belozane, and ſome others.” There is no 
further occaſion to wonder at the expences ſhe enga- 
ged herſelf in for the ſake of a book, whoſe author 
had flattered her with the hopes of a crown, which 
in eſtect ſhe wore. It was perhaps to this aſtrological 
promiſe ſhe alluded when he made the following re- 
ply. She was one day at the Palace of Orleans, 
„ where as the Abbot de la Riviere told her that he 
*« paſſionately wiſhed to ſee her married to Monſieur, 
* ſhe replied with a ſmile, that Monfieur was not a 
** King, and that ſhe was deſtined to be a Queen (119).” 
The Abbe de Marolles relates this, in his account of 
the viſits which ſhe made after the ceremonies of her 
marriage with the King of Poland were over. 

[LI He ſaid that Antichriſt vas born.) Nay he 
even ſaid he was ſhortly to make his appearance, and 
that in a little time he ſhould make thoſe conqueſts 
which tradition had promiſed him. When Morin was 
aſked how it was poſſible that Antichriſt ſhould fo ſoon 
make himſelf matter of ſo many fortified cities, he 
replied that he would cauſe an army of Magicians to 
deicend from the clouds, who ſhould deſtroy both the 
ſoldiers and the inhabitants: almoſt the one half of 
mankind, added he, are Magicians, as all who have 
been at their Sabbath affirm, and all the Magicians 
are ſoldiers. Eccui enim jam fabula non es ob famoſam 
illam nen mode adventantis, ſed etiam jam pro foribus 
exiſtentis Antichriſti prædictionem; de qua dum ex te 
gucreretur, qui pofſet tam citd, ac ipſe efferres, expug- 
nare Antichriſtus tet arces munitiſſimas ; Solitus fuiſli 
excipere ; cù m ex relatu eorum, qui ex Sabbatis Mago- 
rum adveniunt, dimidia pene hominum pars in Magis fit, 
ac Magi omnes milites fint, qui Sathane nomen dedere, 
quique ab 2 tanquam ſummo Duce deducendi 
in militiam ſunt ; fore, ut cum volet Antichriftus expug- 
nare urbes, que ſpontaneam ſui deditionem non fecerint, 
eam Magorum nubem emittat ſursum in atrem, que ſu- 
perne irruens firagem tam civium, quam militum im- 
manem edat (20). The author of his life has offered 
three apologies for him. 1. That he had read ina 
book of Cardinal Cuſan's, that according to the Scrip- 


ture oracles the world was to come to an end in 


(121) Na Me- 
rin, pag. 16. 
num. 77. 


(122) See the 

remaik upon the 
article of GOR- 
I. EUS (David). 


the year 1675. 2. That Alabaſter, a perſon very 
much verſed both in the Bible and the Cabala, had de- 
clared the ſame thing. 3. That a great number of 
Demoniacks in different countries had declared to their 
E xorciſts that the beaſt of the Apocalypſe was come 
into the world. Cardinal; Cuſani ſeriptoris minime 
contemnendi conjectutam de ultimis temporibus /egerat, 
quo libro ad annum 1675 totius orbis ter minus ac interi- 
tus ex literis aftruitur inſpiratis. Idem ſeripfit Anglus 
Alabaſter in tubarum ſpiraculis /bro edito author, inguam, 
Orientis idiomata, & ſcripturas & Cabalam mirifice 
callens. Complurium exorciſmorum gui habentur eæcuſi vo- 
luntarat Morinus hiſtorias, in guibus paſſim Energumeni in 
wvariis regionibus natam «fe beſtiam proclamarunt, quod cre- 
ditu facile nequitia temporis neſtri prafiat & ſuadet (121). 

LN] He perceived . . . , the great abſurdity of the 
dottrine of the Peripateticks concerning ſubſiantial forms.) 
If one did not know it by experience, one would with 
great difficulty believe it poſſible, that men of parts, 
who had devoted their whole life to the ſtudy of Phi- 
loſophy, ſhould maintain (122), that a ſubſtance diſ- 
tin&t from matter is for all that material, and ſubſiſts 
only as it depends upon matter : that it proceeds from 
the power of matter, without having exiſted in it be- 
fore : that it is not compoſed either of matter or of 
any other præexiſtent thing, and yet it is not a created 
being: and in ſhort that without the aſſiſtance of any 
intelligence to direct it in its operations, it produces 
the animal and vegetable Mechaniſm, They maintain 
all theſe monſtrous poſitions, and what aſtoniſhes one 
ſtill more, even after vg been oppreſled by the ob- 
jections of F. Maignan, Gaſſendi, &c. Morin was 
ſenſible of all theſe abſuidities, and. with reſpect to 


ing 
them abandoned the Peripatick ſet. Quæſtionem de 


ertu vel productiůone formarum ſubſtantialium efſe totius 

Phyfices difficillimam ; guægue maximorum Virorum ac 

preſertim Neotericorum ingenia torſit, Dum alii eas 

educi de potentia materiæ, alii ipſas de nous creari, alit 

eas eſſe tantiim quandam elementalium qualitatum propor- 

tionem ; ficque eas eſie accidentales, & alii alia. Ego 

verò in Aſirologia Gallica lib. 20. qui inſcribitur, de ac- 

tione univerſali cor porum caleflium, ſectione 4. capitibus 

7: omnes . opi niones Rationis examini ſubjicio, ac 

evidenter probo nullas ipſarum eſſe poſſe veras : omnium 

autem abſurdiſſimam, efſt eduftionem forme de potentia 

materia (123). The misfortune was, that to theſe doc- (123) Morin. ; 

trines he ſubſtituted an Hypotheſis, which labours under ag Difertar 

a great number of difficulties. He adopted an opinion bag 

which he imagined he found in the books of a Dane 

(124) ; viz. that the ſubſtantial form of every body is (124) Petrus 8. 

an immaterial ſpirit, which God from the beginning 9s '” is 

of the world has endued with an intelligence neceſſary From 8825 

to mould thoſe organs to which that form was to be 

united. Arbitror formam Phyſicam ſubſtantialem corpo- 

rum mixtorum, ( anima rationali excepta ) aliud non eſſe, 

quam ſpiritum immaterialem ſeminis cujuſque rei ; cui 

Severinus ipſe proprias & ſpecificas attribuit ſignaturas 

internas coloris, oduris, ſaporis, mirabilemque ſcientiam à 

DEO inditam initio creationis, gud ſeminis cujuſque ſpi- 

ritus quilibet ad generationem excitatus à caufis efficienti- 

bus, congrua ſibi primo adſciſcit rti gentrandæ principia 

corporis ac elementa, que ſunt iffius rei materia, à qua 

ip/a forma primo & per ſe diert; deindegue corporis ſui 

fabrice & organiſationi incumbit per innatam ac efſentia- 

lem fibi ſcientiam ipſam adeo regulariter ; ut ejuſdem 

plants omnes flores inter ſe, folia inter ſe, & fructus 

inter ſe, conveniant in omnibus ſignaturis, & ſimiliter 

conveniant, cum foliis, floribus, & fruftibus cujuſvis al- 

terius plante ejujdem ſpeciei : quod ſane cum ſcientia me- 

chanica, talis ſeminis wirtuti indita, ejuſque ſignaturis 

efſentialibus, concipi facile potiſt 3 quaſi mentis alicujus 

regulare opus, quod in aranearum telis, apum alveolis, 

ceteriſque animalium adtionibus patet adbuc evidentius : | 

aliter verò concipi nequit cum afjenſu rationis (125). (125) Morin. in 

He had good reaſon to ſay that there was nothing * ee 

more abſurd than to maintain, that the mere motion © © 

of Atoms is capable of producing that admirable regu- 

larity which is obſervable in Plants, that conformity - 

between the leaves and fruits of plauts of the ſame 

ſpecies, &c. it is a thouſand times more difficult to 

form a leaf of a tree than to print a page of Cice- 

ro (126) : ſince therefore an arrangement of characters (125) Compare 

made without any choice would never produce a page the with ere 

of Cicero, it is not to be believed that an arrange- |. . 

ment of Atoms made without any direction, could . ; 

ever produce a leaf of a tree or an apple. It ſeems 

therefore that we muſt allow plants an intelligent prin- 

ciple to chooſe and range the materials of the leaves, 

&c. which is Morin's opinion ; or that plants are or- 

ganiſed in the ſeed, which is the opinion of ſeveral 

of the Carteſians. Nil, excopitari poreſt abſurdius 

quam quod illa fimilitudo florum, faliarum, & fruttuum 

ejuſdem arloris in colore, odore, ſupore, & conformatione, 

prodeat ex ſolo motu atomorum, a gqus ſunt ſitus & ordo ip- 

farum Nec inter omnes flores, folia, & fructus pomi, 

ullus accidat flos, folium, vel frutius pyri aut alterius 

plante ab ipſo atomorum motu. Hic enim nifi per aliquam (1,1) Morin. * 

regatur ſpecificam ſcientiam, que in atomis concipi vel Defenſ, Diſſertst« 

explicari neguit, cauſabit duntaxat fortuitos fitus & or- pag» 67. 

dines alomorum, gui wel nunquam efficient aliquam de- (128) See bit. 

terminate ſpeciei plantam ; wel ſaltem hanc multis ex- Baillet, Vie 4 

traneis foliis, floribus, & frudtibus inficient, fi tantim Des Cartes, tome 

planta generetur, & non potius chymæra diver ſarum ge- l Ps: 357 

nere rerum (127). 129) It is the 
[M He received ſeveral teflimonies of efteem from Mr. 58th Letter of 

Des Cartes. ] He became acquainted with him in the year the 1ſt volle 


8 
1626 (128). Some time afterwards he made him a pre- n 


ſent of his book upon the Longitude, which favour was ac- Des Cortes, tom. 
knowledged by a very obliging letter (129), He * him 1. pag. 263. 
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MOR 667 


ing a frank acknowledgment of ſeveral things which were to his diſadvantage 3 


ſome objections concerning light in the year 1638 (130). 
The following paſſage in his letter is worth obſerving. 
„% have always been of your fide, and I naturally 
hate and deteſt that rabble of malicious people, who 
«« when they ſee any exalted genius appear like a new 
„ ſtar, inſtead of making grateful acknowledgments 
„of his labours and his diſcoveries, ſwell with envy 
«« againſt him, and have no other aim than to obſcure 
«« or extinguiſh his name, his glory and his me- 
«« rits ; notwithſtanding his having brought them out 
of their ignorance, and freely communicated to them 
„his knowledge of things. I have met with ſuch 
«« rubs myſelf, and I know by experience what unea- 
*«« ſineſs they give one. Future generations ſhall be- 
«© moan my misfortune, and when they ſpeak of this 
iron age, they will juſtly ſay that fortune was not 
kind to men of learning. I wiſh however ſhe may 
„ prove more favourable to you than ſhe has done to 
** me.” What a monſtrous deal of pride and vanity 
is here] Des Cartes anſwered thoſe objections : Morin 
replied, © (131) and we find this ſecond pamphlet 
1 likewiſe inſerted in the firſt volume of Des Cartes's 
„ letters (“, and ſubjoined to it a new reply which 
„Des Cartes made to him in September, with a di- 
* ligence which ſurprized him, but which at the ſame 
* time made him cnſible that he reckoned him a man 
* of importance. Morin () pretended that he was 
«© not entirely ſatisfied with this ſecond anſwer, and 
e took occaſion from this to make a new reply (J) in 
„ October, for the ſake of having the laſt word. Mr. 
„ Des Cartes, who was always very far from being 
„ ambitious of ſuch a falſe glory, by this mark pro- 
« cured a full knowledge of the turn of Morin's tem- 
« per, He would not refuſe him the ſatisfaction he 
« aimed at, eſpecially fince it colt him fo little. It 
« was for this reaſon (,), he told F. Merſenne by a 
fetter about the middle of November, that he would 
« not make any further reply to Mr. Morin, ſince he 
« did not wiſh for any.” It is certain that Mr. Des 
Cartes did not deſpiſe Morin's @bjeftions. * He 
thought, as ſoon as he received them, that they de- 
© ſerved to be conſidered, and even preferably to 
« Mr. Petit's, both upon account of their weight, and 
the difficulty of ſolving tnem. He wrote once and 
« again (**) to F. Merſenne, deſiring him to tell Mo- 
„ rin, that he not only took his pamphlet in very 
« good part; but that he was obliged to him for his 
«© objections, ſince they were very proper to incite him 
„to ſearch more narrowly after the truth; and (|) 
„ that he would not fail to anſwer them as punctually, 
« with as much civility, and as ſpeedily as poſſi- 
„ble (132), But before I put an end to this remark 
I muſt relate ſomething, which may inſtruct my reader 
as much as the arrogant complaints of our Profeſſor- 
royal of Mathematicks diſguſted him. We have ſeen 
that Morin ** concluded his objections with . . ..... 
complaints of the troubles to which he was expoſed 
by the practices of them who envied him, wiſhing 
at the ſame time that fortune might prove more fa- 
*« yourable to Mr. Des Cartes than ſhe was common- 
ly to men of learning. Mr. Des Cartes, who was 
too delicate to bear ſuch compliments, had more 
« difficulty to anſwer this than all his objections. (FF) 
+ [am far, ſaid he, from pretending to the honour you 
« do me at the concluſion of your work ; and yet it would 
„ not become me to refute what you ſay. Wherefore all 
« that I all jay is, that 1 join with you in complaining 
« of fortune for not ſufficiently acknowledging your merit. 
« Bu for my own part, I thank God, ſhe has bitherto 
neither done me good nor harm; and as for what is to 
came, I am in ſome doubt whether I ought to defire her 
« fawur or to be afraid of it. For as [ do not think 
« it handſome to borrow of any man what one cannot 
«* pay again with intereſt, 1 am ſenſible that it would 
% be a very heavy burden upon me to be in debt to the 
e publick (133).” Such ought to be the language of a 
true Philoſopher ; Mr. Des Cartes would have delerved 
that title, though he had been endued with no other 
good quality than that which he diſcovers here. But 
as for Morin, he diſgraced Philoſophy by murmuring 
at the injuſtice of the age in which he lived. He 
diſcovered a mercenary ſpirit, and a heart covetous of 
penſions and rewards. And in this he betrayed him- 
ielf to be a falſe Philoſopher, 


ORIN 


0] He has niade a frank acknowledgment of ſeveral 
things which were to his own diſadvantage.) He tells *þ 
us (134) that his mother when ſhe lay upon her death. (134) = 4fre- 10 
bed difinherited him, and refuſed him her bleſſing, % Calc. 1 
She was prevailed with to abate ſomewhat of her ha. 7 fg 398. 1 
tred: the Prieſts and her relations repreſented to her il 
that her will would be made void elſe, and that if 
ſhe would run a great riſque of being damned : upon "nt 
which remonſtrances ſhe conſented to give him her l 
bleſſing, and to leave him a legacy, the leaſt ſhe * 
could. He pretends that this hatred was owing to his * 
having ſaid to his elder brother, when both their fa- i; 
ther and mother were ſick, that he would rather that | 
his father ſhould recover than his mother, if there was a 
neceſſity that the one of them ſhould die. The mother 
died two days afterwards in that angry diſpoſition a- il 
gainſt her ſon, which I have juſt now mentioned. 
Here is a fact very little to the honour of either the | 
mother or the ſon ; but there is nothing can coſt an 
Aſtrologer too much, provided he can but evince the 
certainty of his principles. This was Morin's caſe : 
he found (135) in his horoſcope that his mother would (135) C ſupra: 
hate him. He diſcovered likewiſe that he was to be 
ſeveral times impriſoned, and he owns that when he 0 
was a young man he had very narrowly avoided that 1 
misfortune upon account of his debauchery and his 1 
quarrelſome diſpoſition. Parumque abfuit guin in mea 
juventute ver ifcatum fuerit ob vindictæ & libidinis paſ- 
ſiones (136). The malignant influence of ſome planets (136) Idid- 


{ome conformity to it; for from his ſixteenth to his 
ſix and fortieth year, Morin lived always under a 
maſter. He ſerved no leis than ſixteen ſucceſſively ; 1 
he ſerved Notaries, Writing- maſters (137), Preſidents, (137) This to be Fi 
Biſhops, Abbes, and laſt of all the Duke of Luxem- ute was the foun- {| 
bourg. The cauſe of his changing his maſters ſo —_— | 


X g a roach, which 1 1.1 
often, was his quarrels with his miſtreſſes: or that have — | 


ſome unforeſeen accident happened, or that his maſters in quotation (101) 

became guilty of ſome enormous piece of ingratitude 5 
towards him. Yuod autem per carceres fieri non potuit, 4 
per ſervitutem effecit cumulus ille Planetarum in duode- if 
cima domo . .. eft enim ſervitus . . . ſoecies quedam incar- 1 
cerationis, quod homo in aliena domo non liter, fed alter i 

mancifatus vivere teneatur. Siguidem ab anno 16 ad 46 

vita mea fuit perpetua ſervitus, dominoſque habui 16, quos 

omnes dereliqui oel ob jurgia cum dominabus, quarum im- 

perium cum ferre nollem odia paſſus ſum . . . vel ob caſus re- 

pentinos, vel ob dominorum intolerabilem ingratitudinem 

(138). He finds the cauſe of all theſe events in the figure (138) Morin. 
of his nativity ; his quarrels with his hoſteſſes, the in- A/rolrg. Gallic, 
gratitude of his maſters, the mean circumſtances of ſome, lib. 27+ pag: 398+ 
the mediocrity of others, and the high rank of a third 1 
kind. There were no ſtars which ſucceeded more to Þ 
his coſt, than thoſe which menaced him with regard | R 
to women, Propter D 2 in duodecima, que mihi bl 
ex parte mulierum _—_ mala damna, witeque pericula | | 
pepererunt (139). I have already (140) mentioned * 
two 3 he received — — h of a Lady mn 
of pleaſure. This probably happened in a publick (61 in remaric 
Brothel. Among his misfortunes of this kind I reckon %, 7 _— 
the violence, which was committed upon him by ſome | © 
— who broke into his houſe at the inſtigation of 

ome whores (141). 1 would not be thought to ban- 

ter, but an honeſt man is not always Gs bom ſuch Ca) = 
aftronts. He owns (142), that although he had the pag. 649. N 
honour to be known to Kings and Queens, Princes, IP bo 
Cardinals, and ſome of the chief perſons in the King- 0 I - 
dom, there was not above five perſons at molt in high 8 
rank who loved him, or did him any ſervices, either 

upon account of his learning, or his candour, or from 
compaſſion: and that on the contrary either envy or 

antipathy had expoſed him to the hatred of ſo many, 


— —— — — — — — — 
— ” = 


that it made him tremble to think upon it. Herret | | i 
memoria referre quot inimicos habuerim wel ob invidiam, it 
vel ob antipathiam (143). To ſay nothing of the reſt ib 


i . , Ibid, 
can a man be guilty of a greater indecency than to com- . FP 


plain that he had been an object of envy, and to boaſt 
of his having been the favourite of ſome of the great 
upon account of his learning? His tirongelt accuſers, 
in the articles of vanity and a mercenary diſpoſition, 
are his own. books. In one of his replies he boaſts 
that he had maintained a continual war for ſeventeen 
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119) Memoires, 
pag · 156. upon 
the year 1645. 


(120) Berner, 
Arnatomia ridiculi 
muriy, page 185. 


(121) Fits Mo- 
rin, pag. 16. 
num. 77. 


(122) See the 

remark upon the 
article of GOR- 
I. AUS (David). 


MOR 


ſiders him as a madman; and is poſitive that at leaſt his brain was a little touched. 
They puzzled him prodigiouſly upon his having ſaid that Antichriſt was born [L]. 
But however abſurd he was in the greateſt part of his principles, he was 8 
enough in perceiving one thing, which it was impoſſible to put the Peripatetics out of 
conceit with; it is this that their whole doctrine concerning ſubſtantial forms is abſurd to 


the laſt degree [ M] 


I muſt not forget that he received ſeveral teſtimonies of eſteem 


from Mr. Des Cartes [N] ; and that he wanted little of Cardan's ingenuity, in mak- 


„ ciſed his art with great ſucceſs ; but likewiſe the 
«© Abbé Belozane, and ſome others.” There is no 
further occaſion to wonder at the expences ſhe enga- 
ged herſelf in for the ſake of a book, whoſe author 
had flattered her with the hopes of a crown, which 
in eſtect ſhe wore. It was perhaps to this aſtrological 
promiſe ſhe alluded when he made the following re- 
ply. She was one day at the Palace of Orleans, 
«© where as the Abbot de la Riviere told her that he 
*« paſſionately wiſhed to ſee her married to Monſieur, 
„ ſhe replied with a ſmile, that Monfieur was not a 
King, and that ſhe was deſtined to be a Queen (119).” 
The Abbe de Marolles relates this, in his account of 
the viſits which ſhe made after the ceremonies of her 
marriage with the King of Poland were over. 

[LI He ſaid that Antichriſt wwas born.) Nay he 
even ſaid he was ſhortly to make his appearance, and 
that in a little time he ſhould make thoſe conqueſts 
which tradition had promiſed him. When Morin was 
aſked how it was poſſible that Antichriſt ſhould ſo ſoon 
make himſelf maſter of ſo many fortified cities, he 
replied that he would cauſe an army of Magicians to 
deicend ſrom the clouds, who ſhould deſtroy both the 
ſoldiers and the inhabitants: almoſt the one half of 
mankind, added he, are Magicians, as all who have 
been at their Sabbath affirm, and all the Magicians 
are ſoldiers. Eccui enim jam fabula non es ob famoſum 
illam nen mode adventantis, ſed etiam jam pro foribus 
exiſtentis Antichriſti prediftionem; de qua dum ex te 
gucreretur, qui poſſet tam citd, ac ipſe efferres, expug- 
nare Antichriſtus tet arces munitifſimas ; Solitus fuiſli 
excipere ; cù m ex relatu eorum, qui ex Sabbatis Mago- 
rum adveniunt, dimidia pene hominum pars in Magis fit, 
ac Magi omnes milites fint, qui Sathane nomen dedere, 
quique ab 2 tanquam ſummo Duce deducendi 
in militiam ſunt ; fore, ut cam volet Antichriſtus expug- 
nare urbei, que ſpontaneam ſui deditionem non fecerint, 
eam Magorum nubem emittat ſursum in atrem, que ſu- 
perne irruens ſtragem tam civium, quam militum im- 
manem edat (20). The author of his life has offered 
three apo'ogies for him. 1. That he had read ina 
book of Cardinal Cuſan's, that according to the Scrip- 
ture oracles the world was to come to an end in 
the year 1675. 2. That Alabaſter, a perſon very 
much verſed both in the Bible and the Cabala, had de- 
clared the ſame thing. 3. That a great number of 
Demoniacks in different countries had declared to their 
Exorciſts that the beaſt of the Apocalypſe was come 
into the world. Cardinali; Cuſani ſeriptoris minime 
contemnendi conjectutam de ultimis temporibus /egerat, 
guo libro ad annum 1675 totius orbis terminus ac interi- 
tus ex literis aftruitur inſpiratis. ldem ſeriffit Anglus 
Alabaſter in tubarum ſpiraculis /ibro edito author, inguam, 
Orientis idiomata, & ſcripturas & Cabalam mirifice 
callens. Complurium exorciſmorum qui habentur excuſi vo- 
luntarat Morinus hiftorias, in quibus paſſim Energumeni in 
wvariis regionibus natam eſſe beſtiam proclamarunt, quod cre- 
ditu facile nequitia temporis noſtri prafiat & ſuadet (121). 

LN] He perceived . . . , the great abſurdity of the 
doctrine of the Peripateticks concerning ſubſi antial forms. 
If one did not know it by experience, one would with 
great difficulty believe it poſſible, that men of parts, 
who had devoted their whole life to the ſtudy of Phi- 
loſophy, ſhould maintain (122), that a ſubſtance dil- 
tinct from matter is for all that material, and ſubſiſts 
only as it depends upon matter : that it proceeds from 
the power of matter, without having exiſled in it be- 
fore : that it is not compoled either of matter or of 
any other præexiſtent thing, and yet it is not a created 
being: and in ſhort that without the aſſiſtance of any 
intelligence to direct it in its operations, it produces 
the animal and vegetable Mechaniſm. They maintain 
all theſe monſtrous poſitions, and what aſtoniſhes one 
ſtil] more, even after having been oppreſſed by the ob- 
jections of F. Maignan, Caſlendi &c. Morin was 
ſenſible of all theſe abſurdities, and. with reſpe& to 


ing 


them abandoned the Peripatick ſet. Quæſtionem de 
ortu wel produftione formarum ſubſtantialium eſſe totius 
Phyfices diffcillimam ; quaegue maximorum Virorum ac 
præ ſertim Neotericorum ingenia torfit., Dum alii eas 
educi de potentia materiæ, alii ipſas de nowo creari, alit 
eas efſe tantiim quandam elementalium qualitatum propor- 
tionem ; ficque eas efſe accidentales, & alii alia. Ego 
were in Aſlrologia Gallica lib. 20. qui inſcribitur, de ac- 
tione univerſali cor porum caleflium, ſectione 4. capitibus 
7: omnes _ opiniones Rationis examini ſubjicio, ac 
evidenter probo nullas ipſarum eſſe poſſe veras : omnium 
autem ab ſurdiſſi mam, eſſe eduftionem forme de potentia 


materia (123). The misfortune was, that to theſe doc- (723) Morin. ; 
trines he ſubſtituted an Hypotheſis, which labours under 32 Diertat 
a great number of difficulties. He adopted an opinion 


which he imagined he found in the books of a Dane 


(124) ; viz. that the ſubſtantial form of every body is (124) Petrus 8, 
verinus, in Idea 
Medicine Phils. 
ſopbicæ. 


an immaterial ſpirit, which God from the beginning 
of the world has endued with an intelligence neceſſary 
to mould thoſe organs to which that form was to be 
united. Arbitror formam Phyſicam ſubſtantialem corpo- 
rum mixtorum, ( anima rationali excepta ) aliud non eſſe, 
quam ſpiritum immaterialem ſeminis cujuſque rei; cui 
Severinus ipſe proprias & ſpecificas altribuit ſignaturas 
internas coloris, odoris, ſaporis, mirabilemgue ſcientiam & 
DEO inditam initio creationis, gud ſeminis cujuſque ſpi- 
ritus guilibet ad generationem excitatus à caufis efficienti- 
bus, congrua ſibi primo adſciſcit rei gentrandæ principia 
corporis ac elementa, que ſunt iffius rei materia, d qua 
ipſa forma primo & per ſe diert; deindegue corporis ſui 
fabrice & organiſationi incumbit per innatam ac eſſentia- 
lem fibi ſcientiam ipſam adeo regulariter ; ut ejuſdem 
plantæ omnes flores inter ſe, folia inter ſe, & fruftus 


inter ſe, conveniant in omnibus ſignaturts, & ſimiliter 


conveniant, cum folits, floribus, & fruftibus cujuſvis ala 


terius plantæ ejuſdem ſpeciei : quod ſane cum ſcientia me- 
chanica, talis ſeminis virtuti indita, ejuſque fignaturis 
efſentialibus, concipi facile potiſt 3 quaſs mentis alicujus 
regulare opus, quad in aranearum telis, apum alveolis, 
ceteriſque animalium ationibus patet adbuc evidentins : 


aliter vero concipi nequit cum afſenſu rationis (125). ( 125) Morin. in 
He had good reaſon to lay that there was nothing „ 
more abſurd than to maintain, that the mere motion F.. 


of Atoms is capable of producing that admirable regu- 
larity which is obſervable in Plants, that conformity 
between the leaves and fruits of plauts of the ſame 
ſpecies, &c. it is a thouſand times more difficult to 
form a leaf of a tree than to print a page of Cice- 


ro (126) : ſince therefore an arrangement of characters (125) Compare 
made without any choice would never produce a page the ith remark 


(Þ] 
CAINITES, #2 
linea. 


of Cicero, it is not to be bclieved that an arrange- 
ment of Atoms made without any direction, could 
ever produce a leaf of a tree or an apple. It ſeems 
therefore that we muſt allow plants an intelligent prin- 
ciple to chooſe and range the materials of the leaves, 
&c. which is Morin's opinion ; or that plants are or- 
ganiſed in the ſeed, which is the opinion of ſeveral 
of the Carteſians. Nil, excopitari poteſt  abſurdius 
guam quod illa fimilitudo florum, faliarum, & fruttuum 
ejuſdem arboris in colore, odore, ſupore, & conformatime, 
prodeat ex ſolo motu atomorum, a guo ſunt fitus & orda ip- 
farum Nec inter omnes flares, folia, & frutus pomi, 
ullus accidat flos, folium, wel frutins pyri aut alterius 


plantæ ab ipſo atomorum motu. Hic enim nifi per aliquam (127) Morin. 'n 
regatur ſpecificam ſcientiam, gue in atomis concipi wel Defenſ, Diſſertats 
explicari nequit, cauſabit duntaxat fortuitos fitus & or- page 67: 

dines alomorum, qui wel nunguam efficient aliquam de- (128) Sec Mt- 
terminate ſpeciei plantam ; wel ſaltem hanc multis ex- Baillet, Vie 4 
traneis foliis, floribus, & fruttibus inficient, fi tantim Des Cartes, tome 
planta generetur, & non potius chymara aver ſarum ge- 1 Pi. 357 


nere rerum (127). 


[M He received ſeveral teflimenies of efteem from Mr. 58th Letter of 
the 1ſt vol- © 
Des Cartes. See 
Baillet's Life of 
Des Cartes, tom: 


Des Cartes. ] He became acquainted with him in the year 
1626 (128). Some time afterwards he made him a pre- 
ſent of his book upon the Longitude, which favour was ac- 


knowledged by a very obliging letter (129), He ſent him 1. pay. 263. 


ome 


* 


(130) 
e8th 
the f. 


(?} 
bag 


(13 
Vie 


tom 


fs 


. 


130) See the 
58th Letter of 
the fame volume. 


(140) Billet, 
Vi: de Des Cartes, 
tom. 1. Page 357 
(®) Pag · 221. of 
vol. 1. 


P. 234. of 


the ti ſt volume. 


(t) You will 
find it in the 1ſt 
volume of Des 
Cartes's Letters, 


pag· 242» 


(e Vol. 2» pag» 
41b, 


(9\vV1 of 
| - wetter; WEL 


390. 


(4) Vol. 3. pag+ 
11 4 396. 


(132) Baillet, 
Ve de Des Cartes, 
tm. 1. Þ* 355* 


171) Vol. I. 
bg Zlg, 220. 


(133) Baillet, 
Vie de Des Cartes, 


tm. 1. pag. 356. 


MOR 667 


ing a frank acknowledgment of ſeveral things which were to his diſadvantage [9] 


ſome objections concerning light in the year 1638 (130). 
The following paſſage in his letter is worth obſerving. 
« J have always been of your fide, and I naturally 
** hate and deteſt that rabble of malicious people, who 
«© when they ſee any exalted genius appear like a new 
«« ſtar, inſtead of making grateful acknowledgments 
of his labours and his diſcoveries, ſwell with envy 
«« againſt him, and have no other aim than to obſcure 
«« or extinguiſh his name, his glory and his me- 
«© rits ; notwithſtanding his having brought them out 
of their ignorance, and freely communicated to them 
„his knowledge of things. I have met with ſuch 
„ rubs myſelf, and I know by experience what unea- 
*«« ſineſs they give one. Future generations ſhall be- 
«© moan my misfortune, and when they ſpeak of this 
iron age, they will juſtly ſay that fortune was not 
*« kind to men of learning. I wiſh however ſhe may 
«« prove more favourable to you than ſhe has done to 
** me.” What a monſtrous deal of pride and vanity 
is here ! Des Cartes anſwered thoſe objections : Morin 
replied, © (131) and we find this ſecond pamphlet 
„ likewiſe inſerted in the firſt volume of Des Cartes's 
4 letters (*), and ſubjoined to it a new reply which 
„% Des Cartes made to him in September, with a di- 
ligence which ſurprized him, but which at the ſame 
© time made him ſenſible that he reckoned him a man 
© of importance. Morin () pretended that he was 
«© not entirely ſatisfied with this ſecond anſwer, and 
*« took occaſion from this to make a new reply (t) in 
October, for the ſake of having the laſt word. Mr, 
„ Des Cartes, who was always very far from being 
„ ambitious of ſuch a falſe glory, by this mark pro- 
« cured a full knowledge of the turn of Morin's tem- 
« per. He would not refuſe him the ſatisfaction he 
« aimed at, eſpecially ſince it colt him ſo little. It 
« was for this reaſon (,), he told F. Merſenne by a 
letter about the middle of November, that he would 
% not make any further reply to Mr. Morin, fince he 
« did not wiſh for any.” It is certain that Mr. Des 
Cartes did not deſpiſe Morin's Vbjections. He 
„thought, as ſoon as he received them, that they de- 
% ſerved to be conſidered, and even preferably to 
« Mr. Petit's, both upon account of their weight, and 
the difficulty of ſolving tnem. He wrote once and 
„again (**) to F. Merſenne, defiring him to tell Mo- 
„ rin, that he not only took his pamphlet in very 
« good part; but that he was obliged to him for his 
«« gbje&ions, ſince they were very proper to incite him 
„to ſearch more narrowly after the truth; and (Y 
„ that he would not fail to anſwer them as punctually, 
« with as much civility, and as ſpeedily as poſh- 
« ble(132).” But before I put an end to this remark 
I muſt relate ſomething, which may inſtruct my reader 
as much as the arrogant complaints of our Profeſſor- 
royal of Mathematicks diſgulited him. We have ſeen 
that Morin ** concluded his objections with... 
complaints of the troubles to which he was expoſed 
by the practices of them who envied him, wiſhing 
at the ſame time that fortune might prove more fa- 
«*« yourable to Mr. Des Cartes than ſhe was common- 
« ly to men of learning. Mr. Des Cartes, who was 
too delicate to bear ſuch compliments, had more 
« difficulty to anſwer this than all his objections. (FF) 
lam far, ſaid he, from pretending to the honour you 
% do me at the concluſion if your auer; and yet it would 
not become me to refute what you ſay, Wherefore all 
% that 1 Shall jay is, that I join with you in complaining 
„ of fortune for not ſufficiently acknowledging your merit. 
But for my own part, I thank God, ſhe has bitherto 
neither done me good nor harm; and as for what is to 
* come, I am in ſome doubt whether I ought to deſire her 
« fawwur or to be afraid of it. For as [ do not think 
« it handſome to borrow of any man what one cannot 
„ pay again with intereſl, 1 am ſenſible that it would 
« be a very heavy burden upon me to be in debt to the 
public (133).” Such ought to be the language of a 
true Philoſopher ; Mr. Des Cartes would have delerved 
that title, though he had been endued with no other 
good quality than that which he diſcovers here. But 
as for Morin, he diſgraced Philoſophy by murmuring 
at the injuſtice of the age in which he lived. He 
diſcovered a mercenary ſpirit, and a heart covetous of 
penſions and rewards. And in this he betrayed him- 
lelf to be a falſe Philoſopher. | 


ORIN 


[0] He has made a frank acknowledgment of ſeveral 
things which were to his own diſadvantage.) He tells 
us (134) that his mother when ſhe lay upon her death. (134) = fie. 
bed diſinherited him, and refuſed him her bleſſing, 2 Clic. 
She was prevailed with to abate ſomewhat of her ha-. 7 Peg. 398. 
tred : the Prieſts and her relations repreſented to her 
that her will would be made void elſe, and that 
ſhe would run a great riſque of being damned: upon 
which remonſtrances ſhe conſented to give him her 
bleſſing, and to leave him a legacy, the leaſt ſhe 
could. He pretends that this hatred was owing to his 
having ſaid to his elder brother, when both their fa- 
ther and mother were ſick, that he would rather that 
his father ſhould recover than his mother, if there was a 
neceſſity that the one of them ſhould die. The mother 
died two days afterwards in that angry diſpoſition a- 
gainſt her ſon, which I have juſt now mentioned, 
Here is a fact very little to the honour of either the 
mother or the ſon ; but there is nothing can coſt an 
Aſtrologer too much, provided he can but evince the 
certainty of his principles, This was Morin's caſe : 
he found (13 5) in his horoſcope that his mother would (135) Ut ſupra: 
hate him. He diſcovered likewiſe that he was to be 
ſeveral times impriſoned, and he owns that when he 
was a young man he had very narrowly avoided that 
misfortune upon account of his debauchery and his 
quarrelſome diſpoſition. Parumque abfuit quin in mea 
juventute wverificatum fuerit ob vindite & libidinis paſ- 
ſiones (136). The malignant influence of ſome planets (136) Idid. 
in his horoſcope having been correfted by the favour. 
able aſpects of ſome others, his impriſonment was 
changed into another kind of misfortune which bore 
{ome conformity to it; for from his ſixteenth to his 
ſix and fortieth year, Morin lived always under a 
maſter. He ſerved no leis than ſixteen ſucceſſively ; 
he ſerved Notaries, Writing-maſters (137), Preſidents, (137) This to be 
Biſhops, Abbes, and laſt of all the Duke of Luxem- ale wastbe foun- 
bourg. The cauſe of his changing his maſters ſo 1 


N ; roach, which 1 
often, was his quarrels with nis miſtreſſes: or that — mentioned 


ſome unforeſeen accident happened, or that his maſters in quotation (101) 
became guilty of ſome enormous piece of ingratitude 
towards him. Qucd autem per carceres fieri non potuit, 
per ſervitutem effecit cumulus ille Planetarum in duode- 
cima domo . . t enim ſervitus . .. ſyecies quxdam incar- 
cerationis, quod homo in aliena domo non liter, fed alter i 
mancifatus vivere teneatur. Siquidem ab anno 16 ad 46 
vita mea fuit perpetua ſervitus, dominoſque habui 16, quos 
omnes dereliqui oel ob jurgia cum dominabus, quarum im- 
perium cum ferre nollem odia paſſus ſum . . . vel ob caſus re- 
pentinos, vel ob dominorum intolerabilem ingratitudinem 
(138). He finds the cauſe of all theſe events in the figure (138) Morin. 
of his nativity ; his quarrels with his hoſteſſes, the in- Aſiolig. Gallic. 
gratitude of his maſters, the mean circumſtances of ſome, lib. 17. pag · 398+ 
the mediocrity of others, and the high rank of a third 
kind. There were no ſtars which ſucceeded more to 
his coſt, than thoſe which menaced him with regard 
to women, Propter D & 2 in duodecima, gue mibi 
ex parte mulierum multa mala damna, vitægue pericula 
pepererunt (139). I have already (140) mentioned (139) Idem, ibid. 
two wounds, which he received upon account of a Lady i 
of pleaſure. This probably happened in a publick Sh in mm 
Brothel, Among his misfortunes of this kind I reckon is #- wag 
the violence, which was committed upon him by ſome * © 
ſoldiers, who broke into his houſe at the inſtigation of 
ſome whores (141). 1 would not be thought to ban- 
ter, but an honeſt man is not always Panache ſuch C4) 2 
aftronts. He owns (142), that although he had the pag. 649. 
honour to be known to Kings and Queens, Princes, FR 
Cardinals, and ſome of the Chief perſons in the King- (2094 oa 
dom, there was not above five perſons at molt in high 9 
rank who loved him, or did him any ſervices, either 
upon account of his learning, or his candour, or from 
compatſlion : and that on the contrary either envy or 
antipathy had expoled him to the hatred of ſo many, 
that it made him tremble to think upon it. Herret 
memoria referre quot inimicos habuerim wel cb invidiam, 
vel ob antipathiam (143). To ſay nothing of the reſt, (143) Ibid 
can a man be guilty of a greater indecency than to com- 3% 399. LP 
plain that he had been an object of envy, and to boaſt 
of his having been the favourite of ſome of the great 
upon account of his learning? His firongeſt accuſers, 
in the articles of vanity and a mercenary diſpoſition, 
are his own books. In one of his replies he boaſts 
that he had maintained a continual war for ſeventeen 
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668 MOR 


MORIN (SIMON) a Fanatic burnt at Paris in the year 1663. His mind had been 
0.) See the Pre · diſtempered for a long time [A]. He gave out (a) that there would ſoon be a general 


face to his Let- 
tert Vifienarres. 


Reformation in the Church, and that all Nations were juſt about to be converted to the true 


faith. He pretended that this great Reformation was to be effected by the ſecond coming of 
Jesvs CHRriIsT, and Morin incorporated with him; and that in order to enable him to exe- 
cute thoſe things to which he was deſtined, he was to be accompanied with a great number of 
perfect ſouls that ſhould partake of the glorious ſlate of CHRIST, and which he therefore 
named the Champions of glory. The Sieur John Des-Mareſts of the French Academy 
pretended to be one of his diſciples, and by that means diſcovered this horrid piece of 
fanaticiſm [BJ. Morin had by this time gained ſome followers, I have heard 1, That 


years againſt fifteen Mathematicians or Philoſophers, 

and that he had reduced them all to a ſhameful retreat. 

He ſays that in the year 1636 his fame was ſpread 

almoſt over all Europe. Tunc wero nominis mei fama 

(144) big. lib. per totam ferme Europam diffuſa eft (144). At every 

23 pag. 049- turn he talks of his pretended demonſtration of the 

longitude, as a thing which the moſt celebrated Ma- 

thematicians publickly owned the certainty of. He 

ought at that rate to have remained ſatisfied : he pol- 

ſefled the honour of the diſcovery, and the publick 

did him juſtice by their praiſes. And yet Morin 

ſcarce ever mentions this, but he breaks out into brutal 

tranſports againſt the firſt Miuiſter, for not having paid 

him the money which he deſerved for that diſcovery. 

Does not this betray a venal, baſe, ſordid ſpirit, which 

inſtead of exerting itſelf for the ſake of a noble fame, 

or rather from a motive abſolutely diſintereſted, reckons 

nothing upon glory, while penſions and pecuniary ac- 

knowledgments make no part of the reward. As for 

the reſt, he was not ſo much known throughout Europe 

(145) Thad from the year 1636, as he pretended. Neither his 

ax 5 name nor his books have been able to find a place in 

duces it tothe à book of Voſſius's (145), Which contains a long ca- 

year 1646 and talogue of ancient and modern Mathematicians and 
further. Aſtrologers, &c. 

[4] His mind had b:en diſtempered for à long time.] 

See the book entitled, Penſees de Simon Morin : it was 

printed in the year 1647. Both the name of the prin- 

ter and of the place where it was printed are omitted 

in it. Its author was in priſon at Paris for the errors 

of the fanaticks, at the time when Gaſſendi's friends 

were buſied in writing againſt the Aſtrologer Jean Bap- 


tiſt Morin, whom they upbraided with being the bro- 


ther or at leaſt a near relation of his confined name- 
jake. Morin mentions this as their ſecond lie. Se- 
cunda (impoſtura] dum afferit quendam Simonem Mori- 
num in carceribus Archiepu ſcopatus hujuſce aſſeruatum, ch 
illuminatorum dodtrinam quam profitetur, eſt meum con- 

(') Jo. Baptiſta ſanguineum five fratrem (1). 
Morinus, = He- [B] Des- Mare. . . pretended to be one of his 
1 15 _—_ * OY " Diſciples, and diſcovered . . . . his Fanaticiſm.) He 
mi: & ways, Was a great fanatick himſelf (2), and expected a won- 
pag- 105, This derful and holy revolution; but imagining that it would 
book was printed not happen by the means which Morin pointed at, nor 
in the year 1050+ hy thote of another fanatic one Charpy de St. Croix (3), 
2) See his arti- he took it in his head to combat thoſe two perſons. 
cle above. ** Charpy pietended that all thole wonders were to be 
performed by a certain Lieutenant of Jesus Car 1sT, 
(3) This pern “ of the race of Juda, to whom he applied the cleareſt 
was the author of ** prophecies concerning the Meſſiah (4).” You have 
122 ſeen Morin's ſcheme in the body of this article, and 
ee, , the following is an account of Des-Mareſts's. I ſhall 
ture Sainte which give it you in the words of an author who ſpoke in 
Mr. Arnaud re- the preſent tenſe. ** "The Sieur Des-Marefts teaches as 
ured. The Fcur- well as they, that it is certain the world is juit upon 
3 1 „the point of being reformed, and that all the dif- 
takes notice of  ©* ferent ſects are about to be re united to the Catho- 
this refutation, “ lick Religion; but that this work is to be performed 
This Viſionary ** by the great Prophet Eliacim Michael, who is no 
renounced his «« other than the Sieur Des- Maꝛreſts of St. Sorbin, and by 
or Pepin an army of one hundred and forty four thouſand vic- 
f Mr. Arnaud | ©* tims, or aunikilated, which he is to aſſemble and 
eft beretique, pag. put into the hands of the King, that they may 
147. of theedi- ( execute this high enterprize under his command, 
LE of the year «6 according to the advices with which the Sieur Des- 
3 Mareſts ſhould be divinely inſpired. It is very 
(4) Lettres Vifi- ** plain that this laſt could not agree with the two 
0naires, pag, m. „ other Prophets, and that there was ſomething in his 
2 of the Pre- e viſion which was able to deſtroy theirs. For as we 
aces have ſeen one mad-man, imagining himſelf to be 
« God the father, refute in the moſt convincing man- 
« ner another madman who believed himſelf to be 


he 


God the ſon, becauſe, ſaid he, I who am God the 
father am very certain, that I never begot him; in 
like manner Des-Mareſts had no diſficulty to ſatisfy 
himſelf that the imaginations of Morin and Charpy 
were falſe. Charpy, ſaid he, imagines that the 
world is to be reformed by a Lieutenant of ]zsvs 
Cunts, joined with the Jews; and Morin ſays 
that this work is to be performed by Jesus CyrisT 
himſelf incorporated with him, and accompanied 
with champions of glory : now I am very certain 
they are miſtaken, ſince it is by myſelf, Des- Mareſts 
of St. Sorbin, Eliacim Michael, and by my vic- 
tims, that all this is to be brought about. After 
having thus, by a proof which to him is demon- 
ſtrative, found them guilty of an impoſt ure, he 
believes himſelf obliged to perſecute them with all 
his might. Accordingly he did not relt till he had 
deſtroyed Morin, by making uſe even of ſuch trea- 
cherous meaſures as are extremely unworthy an ho- 
neſt man and a Chriſtian, and in his reply he boaſts of 


having been the cauſe of Charpy's impriſonment (5).” 5) Letra V. 
The means which he made uſe of were as follow : 9", ibid. 
he depoſes (6) that he had ſome interviews with Ma- (6 Sce the ſecond 


demoiſelle Margaret Langlois named la Malherbe, 4% $2386 
pag. m. 266. 


and with another young Lady Mademoiſelle de la 
Chapelle: That a7 firſt be was afraid to diſcover 


Where the depofi« 
tion ct the jeur 


% herſelf, but that by degrees he gained ſo upon her that Des- Mateſte is 


« be unboſomed herſelf to him; that ſhe begun to talk quoted, 


to him about Morin and his wife ; that ſbe had told 
him it vas certain the ſpirit of |E5Us CHRIST was 
incorporated with and revived in Morin for his e 
cond appearance upon earth ; that he was the ſon of 
man, ta whom God bad given the power of judging 
all upon earth. After this he deſcribes his inter- 
view with Morin, which happened next morning, 
and he ſays that at firſt Morin affected to appear a 
man of great ſandtity and recollection, but that after 
ſome conver ſation with him, finding that if fhe ſhould 
behave with ſo much ſubmiſſion, with one awho gave 
himſelf ſuch high airs, he might treat him for a 
long time upon the footing of a novice, and con- 


fidering that he had not Jo much time to loſe, be 


did not ſcruple to tell him evhat he kniw of the in 
ternal powers, according to their degrees and their ſpi- 
rituality; that then Morin with great tranſport tak 
him by the hand, and ſqueezing it betwixt his own, 
told him that he wwas very ſenſible that he was @ ſpt- 
ritual perſon and in 4 flate of grace; and that he 
wanted little to be perfect and in a ſtate of glory. . . 
(7) In the ſequel of his depoſition, he gives an ac- 
count of ſeveral errors which he had from Morin's 


as this, that we ought no longer to depend upon the 
death of IEsus CuHRrItr ; that the divine and the 
perfect are incapable of finning ; that all ations 
are indifferent, In all thele vitits which Des-Ma- 
rets made Morin and the Ladies of his ſect, he til! 
pretended an inclination to be his diſciple. . . .. 
But Morin, that he might have ſtill a ſurer hold of 


(7) See the c. 
».. cond Lettre I- 


1 . : . lonaire, pag. 207 
own mouth in another converſation with him : ſuch * 


him, ſent him, as he ſays in the ſame depoſition, a 


letter by his eldeſt daughter, upon the 21% of Decem- 
ber, being St. Thomas' day, by which the ſaid Mo- 
rin defired of him a blind and fincere ſubmiſſion, 
blindly to follow, and ſincerely te obſerve whatever he 
ſhould command, without regard to time or any thing 
elſe, as may be ſeen in the ſaid letter. This demand 
of Morin's raiſed in him ſome doubt, as be did not 
incline to give his conſent to a thing which might be 
evil... but at laſt .. . , . conſidering that if be did 
not ſeem to adhere to ſomuthing, in order to diſcover 
the whole myſtery of the cabal, all intercourſe be. 
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tween them would ceaſe, he reſobued to fend him in 


3 „ black 
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he had promiſed to riſe again upon the third day, and that upon the faith of this a great 
(4) + was at rabble gathered together about the place where he was burnt (5). 2, That Lamoignon 


the firit Preſident aſked him whether he had wrote any ſuch thing as, that the great 


Prophet ſhould paſs through the fire, and that the already condemned Morin anſwered 
him with this verſe of the 16th Pſalm, Igne me examinaſti, & non eſt inventa in me ini- 


quitas. 


The author whom I quote in the remarks obſerves that the ſeventeenth Century 


abounded in fanatics [C]. I have juſt now received a very curious Memoir concerning 
our Morin [D]. 


00 The ſecond «« 
Lettre Viſionaire, «6 
p3ge 268. «c 
cx 
«i 
«6 
«ce 
ec 
66 
46 
«i 
«6 
46 
40 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 


** 


«c 


Since the ſecond edition of this Dictionary I have been informed of ſome circumſtances 


black and white his conſent, blindly to follow and ſin- 
cerely to obſerve whatever commands Morin ſhould 
lay upon him ; to which he adds theſe words, ( from 
God and agreeable to the law of God) by which he 
ſhewed that he complied only with ſuch commands 
as ſhould proceed from God, and were agreeable to 
his law. . . (9) But Des-Maret's diſſimulation did 
not end here. He kept up the ſame ſpirit of trea- 
chery and diſſimulation in ſeveral more interviews 
with Morin, he wrote him ſeveral letters, in the 
character of his diſciple. He received a great 
many from him in that of his maſter. He conde- 
ſcended to paſs with this fanatick and the Ladies he 
had amuſed, as one who was entirely in their ca- 
bal. And at laſt he carried his farce to that heighth 
of extravagance, which I am going to give you 
an account of in his own words That Morin 
and his wife, wwho for his iniquities was torment- 
ed with the Devil which poſſeſſed himſelf, might 
not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion about him, he put on 
a reſolution to declare, the firſt letter he wrote to 
him, that he acknowledged him to be the fon of man, 
and the ſon of God in him; ſince he was very certain 
that Morin was the ſon of man, and that the ſon of 
God was in him as he is every where preſent. {his 
letter, ſays he, of the 1/7 of February 1662, was ſo 
agreeable to Morin, that in order to thank him for 
this declaration, which he believed to be very ſincere, 
he wrote him an anſuver next day, by which he con- 


fers upon him as a particular grace, the office of being 


cc 
«c 


his Harbinger, calling him a real John the Baptiſt 
revived.” 
The Janſeniſt whom I have here copied, afterwards 


refutes this impoſture of Des-Marets, from the princi- 
ples of St. Auguſtine. He ſays almoſt the {ame things 
which Mr. Arnaud has obſerved ſince, where he com- 
plains of the impoſture of a counterfeit Arnaud, by 


which a Profeſſor of Dowai was impoſed upon. 
[C] The author whom I quote. .. . obſerves, that the 


ſeventeenth century abounded in fanaticks.) The words 
(10) Preface to Of that author are as follow (10). ** Our age, which 


the Lettres Vi- 
enaires, Page 225. «ce 
46 
40 
10 
460 
44 
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has been as fruitful as any other in extraordinary 
things, has been particularly fo in fanaticks ; and it 
ſeems as if people's minds were, I know not how, 


turned that way, and had a natural propenſity to 


this folly. For, as in the time of the plague, we 
commonly ſee that all other diſeaſes degenerate into 
peſtilential ones and carbuncles, ſo in this age we 
have ſeen frequent examples where irregular forms 
of devotion, and ſuch as are eſtabliſhed upon human 
caprice, degenerate into fanatical illuſions. The 


hiltory of the Hermits of Caen has been notorious | 


throughout the Kingdom ; and it there had been a 
{ufticient enquiry made into the Company of the 
Holy Sacrament, a great many more things of the 
ſame nature might have been diſcovered.” He pro- 


ceeds after this to give an account of the viſions of 
Charpy de St. Croix, of Morin, and of Des-Marets. 
It he had added thoſe which were ſpread through Hol- 
(11) See remark land (11) at the ſame time, he would have greatly 
Le the article corroborated his poſition. The latter end of this cen- 


of MARESTS 
(Samuel des- . 


tury is quite of a piece with its other parts, dignum 
patella operculum. 


[DD] 1 have juſt now received a very curious memoir 


(12) It was com- concerning our Morin (12).) 1 ſhall give you ſome 
municatad to the extracts from it in the words of the original.“ Simon 


Buck (eller by the 0 
Abbot R. 


10 


+4 


Morin was a native of Aumale, and had formerly 


«« been Clerk to Mr. Charron, the general Pay-maſter 


of the army. He was a man ot no learning, was 
groſly ignorant, and as he took it in his head to 
meddle in ſpiritual matters, he fell into groſs errors. 
He was not ſatisfied with broaching them privately 


Vor, VII, 


«6 
«6 
«6 
«+ 


of 


among ſeveral perſons who conſidered him as a fool, 
he collected part of them into a book, which he 
cauſed to be printed in a clandeſtine way, in the 
year 1647 in 8vo, under the title of Penſtes de Mo- 
rin dedites au Roi: It is a hodge-podge of idle 
conceits and ignorance, containing the principal er- 
rors which have fince been condemned in the Quie- 
teſts, only that he carries them a greater length than 
any one elſe has done. For he expreſly teaches, 
that the molt enormous fins do not remove a ſinner 
from a ſtate of grace, but that they ſerve on the 
contrary to humble the pride of man. This abſurd 
meaning he puts upon the words of St. Paul, which 
are ordinarily underſtood to mean temptations, He 
lays that in all ſects and nations God has a number 
of elect, true members of his Church; that among 
the other means of being deprived of all property 
and preſumption, a Director may forbid his penitent 
to aſſiſt at the Maſs upon feſtival days, may forbid 
him the communion, &c. may order him to take 
the ſacrament without confeſſion ; forbid what is 
commanded, and command what is forbid. 

That God ſuffered St. Peter to deny him in order 
to purify him of his preſumption; that his defire 
to die for Jeſus Chriſt was by no means a perfect 
virtue, nor his denial a vice deſtructive of virtue ; 
that he denied with his lips but not with his heart. 
*« He denies that St. Peter's fin was a fin unto 
death. 

He ſays that St. Paul was not only in the infir- 
mity of the fleſh, but even that he ought to be ſo, 
and to ſubmit to it, and that he had yielded to the 
temptations of the fleſh. 

That frequent communion is only uſeful to no- 
vices, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt is better found under the 
bread of the croſs, than under the milk of vread. 
„That one may eat before the communion, not 
only upon the account of infirmity, but alſo upon 
the Director's advice for mortification. 

That every fall preceded by fear and followed 
with pleaſure is not a ſin, but a teſtimony of our 
weakneſs, which ought to humble us. 

This is almoſt the whole philoſophy of this fana- 
tick, and it is void of all principles. 

Along with his thoughts he publiſhed ſeveral ſpi- 
ritual ſongs, written in a pititul ſtile. 

„He was ſome time in priſon, and ſet at liberty as 
a viſionary ; till the year 1661, when Des-Marets 
St. Sorlin, who had a violent averſion to him, pre- 
tended, as he owns himſelf in his writings, to ac- 
knowledge him for the ſon of man riſen again, im- 
peached him, and became his accuſer . . . . Upon 
this occaſion Morin was brought to his trial, and 
was at laſt condemned to be burnt alive, which 
ſentence was executed in March 1663. They ſay 
he had ſome diſciples who were ſent to the galleys, 
and the late Mr. de Newe ſaid he had ſeen one of 
them at Marſeilles, who believed that Morin was 
riſen again. But they who know de Nevre know 
the itories he told were not much to be depended 
upon, when they had a tendency to libertiniſm. 
For he repreſented this perſon as very ſincerely con- 
vinced of the reſurrection of Morin. This enthuſi- 
aſt died with great conſtancy, and ſome were then 
of opinion, that the Judges had uſed him with too 
much ſeverity, and that it would have been ſuffi- 
cient to have confined him in a mad-houſe. The 
Judges defended their proceedings by the great 
number of impieties, which he had owned as his 
opinions, and which he maintained, not indeed with 
keenneſs and heat, but in cold blood, and with 
a great deal of obſtinacy. 
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of -his trial which may ſerve as a ſupplement to his article, and to correct ſome things 


in it [E]. 


[E] 1 have been informed of ſome circumſtances of 
his trial, which may ſerve as a ſupplement to his ar- 
ticle, and to correct ſome things in it.] “ Upon the 
„ 14th of the fame month (March 1663) one Simon 


(*) His ſentence 2 Morin, born at Richemont near Aumale (“), by a 


ſays alſo that he «« 


was of Riche- 
mont near Au- 


ſentence of the Court of Parliament, after having 
% made the amande hmourable naked in his ſhirt, with 
* cord about his neck and a torch in his hand, be- 
1% fore the principal gate of the Church of Notre 
„% Dame, to which he was carried at laſt, was af 
« terwards led to the place of execution, and there 
«« tied to a ſtake to be burnt alive, together with his 
«© book entitled Penſtes de Morin, as alſo all his pa- 
«« pers and his trial, and afterwards his aſhes to be 
„ thrown in the air, as a puniſhment for his having 
* aflumed the title of the ſon of God; and his accom- 
«« plices were condemned to aſſiſt at his execution, and 
«*« afterwards to ferve in the galleys for life, after 
having been whipt by the hand of the hangman, 


0 and marked with a burning iron with flower-de-luces 
*« upon the right and left ſhoulders. This is the ac- 
** count which Francis the fon of Guillaume Colletet gives 
** us in his Abridgment of the Annals of Paris, printed 
* in the year 1664 in 12mo, To give a farther light 
into Morin's affair, I ſhall add an extra from the 
*« ſentence paſſed upon him: he was condemned upon 
*« the 7th of March, but his execution was put off till 
„ the 14th, in order to confront him with his accom- 
«« plices, and to try if any further diſcoveries could bs 
* made. Francis Rondon, Curate of la Madeliene lex 
Amiens, who, as that ſentence ſays, had committed 
« very wicked and heinous actions, Marin Thouret a 
* Prieſt, and Jobn Poictou a maſter of a ſchool, aſſifled 
* at the execution, and were afterwards ſent to the 
«« galleys. Margaret Langlois, widow of the late 
Margaret named Malberbe, auas wwhipt at the flake. Je- (13) A Memy 
anne Honatier the wife of the aforeſaid Simon Morin and communicated in 


Claude their fon, were diſcharged from the pri ſon( i 3)“. — 


MORISON (ROBERT) Phyſician and Profeſſor of Botany at Oxford, was born 
at Aberdeen in the year 1620. He was received Maſter of Arts at the Univerſity there 
in the year 1638, and ſoon afterwards taught Philolophy in the ſame Univerſity. He 


ſtudied Mathematics at the ſame time, and afterwards applied himſelf to Botany ; and 


(a) Ad fpontem 
fluminis Deæ. 
Vita Rob, Mori- 
ſoni. The Dee is 
a river, at the 
mouth of which 
Aberdeen is ſitu · 
ated, 


A pound 
Sterling is worth 
11 florins of Hol- 
land, and 13 
livres of France, 


(2) In the body 
of this article. 


as his father and mother were inclined that he ſhould take to Divinity, he learnt He- 
brew, and even wrote a Hebrew Grammar for his own private uſe. But he had ſuch a 
ſtrong inclination to Botany, that they were obliged to leave him entirely to that ſtudy, 
He had made conſiderable advances in it, when the civil wars obliged him to leave his 
country, which he did not do without having firſt ſignalized his zeal for the intereſt of 
the King, and his courage in a battle which was fought upon a bridge (a) between the 
inhabitants of Aberdeen and the Preſbyterian troops. In that engagement he received a 
dangerous wound on the head. As ſoon as he was cured of it he went into France, and 
fixing at Paris he applied himſelf with great eagerneſs to Botany and Anatomy. He 
took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Angus in the year 1648; and as his reputation as 
a great Botaniſt was very well known, he was introduced to the Duke of Orleans, who 
in the year 1650 gave him the direction of the royal gardens at Blois. He exerciſed this 


office till the death of that Prince, and afterwards went over to England in Augult 1660. 


Charles II, to whom the Duke of Orleans had preſented him at Blois in the month of 
February of the ſame year, ſent for him to London, and gave him the title of his 
Phyſician, and that of Profeflor Royal of Botany, with a ſion of two hundred 
pounds ſterling per ann. (b). The Preludium Botanicum, which he publiſhed at London in 
the year 1669, procured him ſo much reputation that the Univerſity of Oxford invited 
him to the Profeſſorſhip of Botany ; which he accepted of with the King's conſent, and 
acquitted himſelf in it with furprizing application and ability. He died at London in 
the year 1683, at the age of ſixty three. The public has ſeen a very conſiderable part of 


(c) From his 
Life prefixed to 


the third part of 


his works [A], in which he followed a method entirely new, and one which has been bs 7/-ram 


highly approved of by the Connoifleurs (c). 


[4] The public has ſeen a wery conſiderable part of 
bis works.) While he was in the ſervice of Gaſton 
de France, Duke of Orleans, he added to the collection 
in the Gardens at Blois 250 plants, which no one had 
ever deſcribed before, and he formed a new method 
of explaining Botany. He ſhewed it to the Duke, who 
exhorted him to write the hiſtory of plants according 
to that plan, promiſing at the ſame time to bear the 
charges of it, and to leave him the whole profit. That 
Prince's death hindered the execution of this deſign. 
But when Moriſon came to enjoy a penſion under the 
King of Great Britain, he began to be more in earneſt 
than ever about that great attempt. I have already 
mentioned (1) his Preludium Botannicum, which he 
publiſhed in the year 1669. I muſt add, that in the 
year 1672, the ninth ſection of the ſecond part of his 
Hiſtory of Plants appeared. The Univerſity of Ox- 
ford contributed a large ſum to carry on the impreſſion 
of this book, which the author gave as a ſpecimen of 
his great work. He was ſo encouraged by the praiſes 
and exhortations which were ſent him, that in the year 


1680 he publiſhed the ſecond part of his Hiftory of 


Hiſtoria Oxont- 
enjis Untverſolite 


Plants, It is a * volume in folio with this title, 
n 


Plantarum Hiſtoriæ Univer ſalis Oxonienſis, Pars ſecunda, 
feu Herbarum diftributio nova per tabulas cognationis & 
affinitatis ex libro nature obſervata & detedta. This 
work was very highly eſteemed ; and you may ſee in 


what an advantageous manner Mr. Hofman (2) ſpoke of (2) Profeſſor of 


it in the preface to his Hortus Lugduno-Batavus. Some 
have found fault with that part of this volume, which 
is entitled Hallucinationes Caſpari Bauhini, &c. They 
thought it was aſſuming an arrogant piece of liberty 
to fall foul upon writers who had done ſuch great ſer- 
vices to Botany. Our author, animated by the ſucceſs 
of this great volume, laboured diligently in proſecuting 
the work, but he died too ſoon to be able to give the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the third part. There was there- 
fore a neceſlity to apply to another perſon. They caſt 
their eyes upon James Bobart (3), a very able Botaniſt, 
and perſectly maſter of the method which he had learnt 
of Moriſon. It was by his care that the third part was 
at laſt publiſhed in the year 1699. It is in folio. It 
is not known what became of the firſt part (4). 


«MORLEY (GEORGE), a learned Engliſh Biſhop in the ſeventeenth Century, 


was ſon of Francis Morley Eſq; by Sarah, 


ſiſter of Sir John Denham, one of the Ba- 


rons of the Exchequer ; and was born in Cheapſide London February the 27th 1597. 
He loſt his father when he was but ſix years of age, his mother at twelve, and that little 
| patrimony 


Phyſic and Bota- 
ny at Leyden. 


(3) He is Direc- 


tor of the Uni- 
verfity Gardens 


al OQxtord» 


From the 
(4). of Moriſon, 
prefixed to the 
third part of bis 
Hiſtory of Planth 


(a) Wood, *Ath, 
Ox. vol. 2+ 
col. 768, 769. 
ad edit. Walker's 
Attempt, Part 2» 
page 105. 


(b) Wood, Faſt 
Oxen. vol. 1. col. 


209. 


te) Idem, ibid, 
col. 218. 


(d) Idem, Atb. 
Ox:n. vol. 2. col. 


769. 


(+) Idem, Faſti 
Oxen, vol. 2. col. 


(1) Wood, HP. 
Antiguit. UV- 

mverſ, Oxon, lib. 
J. pap. 391, &c, 
and Atb. Oxen. 
Vol. 2. col. 769. 
and Walker's A 
tempa, Part 2. 
Pap. 105, 106. 
= lzaak Wal- 
on's Life of Bi- 
ſhop Sarde, 
pag. 23. 
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patrimony to which he was born, by his father's being engaged for the debts of others. 
At fourteen years of age he was elected one of the King's ſcholars at Weſtminſter ſchool z 
and in the beginning of the year 1615 became ſtudent of Chriſt Church in Oxford (a), 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts December the 19th 1618 (b), and that of 
Maſter June the 14th 1621 (c). He was then appointed Chaplain to Robert Earl of 
Carnarvon and his Lady, with whom he lived till he was forty three years old, without 
having or ſeeking any preferment in the Church, After this he was collated to the 
Rectory of Hartfield in Suſſex, which being a Sine-Cure he exchanged with Dr. Richard 
Stuart, then Clerk of the Cloſet to his Majeſty, for the Rectory of Mildenhall near 
Marlborough in Wiltſhire, But before he had that charge, he had a Canonry of Chriſt 
Church beſtowed on him by the King (to whom he was Chaplain in ordinary) in 1641; 
which was the only preferment he ever defired, and of which he gave the firſt year's 
profit to the King, towards the charge of the war, which was then begun ; at the be- 
ginning of which he preached one of the firſt ſolemn Sermons before the Houſe of 
Commons, but ſo little to their liking, that he was not ordered to print it, as the other 
Preachers had been (d). However after this, being then Doctor of Divinity, which 
degree he took November the 1ſt 1642 (e), he was nominated one of the Aſſembly of 
Divines, but never appeared among them, continuing with his Majeſty, and ſerving him 
to the utmoſt of his power, and was particularly ordered by him to engage the Univerſity 
of Oxford not to ſubmit to the Parliament-V ifitation. He was afterwards employed by 
that Univerſity to negotiate the making good the articles agreed upon at the ſurrender of 
the garriſon to the Parliament forces; and became an Advocate for it to the Reforming 
Committee in ſome matters relating to the V ifitation [4]. In the beginning of the year 
1648 he was deprived of his Church- preferments. After this his Majeſty ſent for him 
to aſſiſt at the treaty of the Iſle of Wight, and after the King's death, having attended 
the Lord Capel at his execution, retired to King Charles II at the Hague, on whom he 
conſtantly waited till his Majeſty went to Scotland ; and not being allowed to go with 
him thither, retired to Antwerp, where for about three or four years he read the ſervice 
of the Church of England twice every day, catechiſed once a week, and adminiſtred the 
Communion once a month to all the Engliſh in that city, who would come to it; as he 
did afterwards at Breda for four years together. But between his ſettlement at Antwer 

and Breda, he was Chaplain to the Queen of Bohemia at the Hague [B]. While he was 
abroad, he contracted a friendſhip with Andrew Rivetus, Daniel Heinſius, Claudius Salma- 
ſius, and Samuel Bochart (A After the Reſtoration he was firſt made Dean of Chriſt 
Church, and then Biſhop of Worceſter, to which See he was conſecrated in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey October the 28th 1660, and ſoon after was made Dean of the Royal Chapel. In 
1662 he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Wincheſter, in which he was confirmed Ma 

the 14th the ſame year. In this ſtation he verified what the King ſaid, when he beſtowed 
that See upon him, that he would never be the richer for it; for he expended eight rhou- 
ſand pounds in repairing Farnham Caſtle, and four thouſand pounds in purchali: g Win— 
cheſter Houſe at Chelſea, which he annexed to that See; beſides which he laid out con- 
ſiderable ſums in repairing the palace at Wincheſter, and in benefactions to Chriſt Church. 
He publiſhed ſeveral books [CJ, and died at Farnham- Caſtle October the 29th 1684, 
and was interred in the Cathedral at Wincheſter, He was a very hard ſtudent, utially 
rifing about five a clock in the morning both in winter and ſummer, though he never 
went to bed till about eleven in the coldeſt nights, not having a fire nor his bed warmed 


[4] Become an advocate for it to the Reforming 
Committee in ſome matters relating to the Viſitation.] In 
this affair he behaved himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that a 
leading member of the Houſe of Commons promiſed 
him, that he ſhould not be put to ſay, do, or ſubſcribe 
any thing contrary to his conſcience, if he would 
give them his word only, that he would not actually 
appear againſt the proceedings. This was at firſt hear- 
ing a propoſal acceptable enough ; but when he began 
to conſider with himſelf, that Dr. Fell, Dr. Sander- 
ſon, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Gardiner, &c. would be 
gone, and no perſon left but Dr. Wall, he choſe 
rather to ſuffer in ſuch company, than tarry with 
thoſe, whom the Parliament ſhould nominate in their 
room (1). 

[B] Contracted a friendſbip with. . . Samuel Bochart.] 
Dr. Morley wrote a Latin letter from Paris in 1649 to 
Monſieur Bochart, declaring his reaſons for not coming 
to the Church of the French Proteſtants ; to which 
Monſieur Bochart publiſhed an anſwer in Latin the 
year following, under the title of Samuelis Bocharti 
Epiſtola, qua reſpondetur ad tres queſtiones: de Preſbyte- 
ratu & Epiſcopatu, &c. Paris 1650 in 12mo, 

[C] He publiſbed ſeveral books, ) I. A Sermon at 


the Coronation of King Charles Il, in the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter in Weſtminſter 23 April 1661. on Prov. 
xxviii. 2. London 1661 in 4to. II. Letter to a Friend 


Vindi cation of himſelf from Mr. Baxter's Calummy. 


IN 


London 1662 in 4to. This was occaſioned by ſome 
paſſages in Mr. Baxter*s Addreſi to the inhabitants of 
Kederminſter, prefixed to his book entitled, The M. 
chief of Self-ignorance in the Benefits of Self-acquaintance. 
III. Epiftola apologetita & parænetica ad Theols- 
gum Belgam quendam ſcripta. London 1663 in 
4to. Written at Breda the 7th of June 1659. This 
was reprinted in 1683, with ſeveral of our author's 
tracts, under this title, Epiſſola ad virum clariſimum 
D. Cornelium Triglandium, unum ex Paſtoribus Hagien- 
fibus, & Principi Auriaco d fludiis, conſeripta, in qua 
agitur de ſereni//imi Regis Caroli II erga Reformatam 
Religionem affectu, &c. In this letter our author at- 
tempts to clear King Charles II from all ſuſpicion of 
inclining to Popery, and urges the Dutch to employ 
their ſpeedy and utmoſt endeavours to reſtore his Na- 
jeſty to the Throne. IV. The Sum of a ſhort Confe- 
rence betwixt Father Darcey, a Jeſuit, and Dr. Mori, 
at Bruſſels, 23 June 1649. Styl. novo, London 1683 
in 4to. V. An Argument drawn from the Evidence 
and Certainty of Senſe, againſt the Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ftantiation. VI. Vindication of the Argument drawn 
from Senſe againſt Tranſubſtantiation, from a pretended 
Anſwer to it by the Author of a Pampblet, called A 
Treatiſe of the Nature of Catholic Faith and Hereſy. 
VIE. Anfever to Father Crefy's Letter. Written about 
1662. VIII. Sermon before the King at Whitehall, 
5 Nev. 1667, on 1 Cor. xiv. 33. IX. Acer te a 
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in the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year; nor did he eat more than once in the twenty four 
hours. By this means he paſſed over his life without gout, ſtone, ſtrangury, or head- ach, 
Au. 4tb. or ſo much as ever keeping his bed for any ſickneſs more than twice (7). Biſhop Burnet 


Ox vol. 2. col. 


760, 170, 57, tells us (g), that “he had been firſt known to the world as a friend of the Lord Falk- 74 nj 


oy of bis 


77+, and Walk- © land's ; and that was enough to raiſe a man's character. He had continued for many g. ins, vl, . 


er, ubi ſupra, ( 
Page 105, 106, 


years in the Lord Clarendon's family, and was his particular friend, He was a Cal- - 


« yiniſt with relation to the Arminian points, and was thought a friend to the Puritans 
« before the wars. But he took care after his promotion to free himſelf from all ſuſpici- 
« ons of that kind, He was a pious and charitable man, of a very exemplary life, but 


« extremely paſſionate and very obſtinate.“ 


Letter rwritten by a Romiſh Prieſt, 1676. X. Letter 
to Anne, Ducheſs of York, ſome few Months before ber 
Death, written 24 Fan. 1670. This Ducheſs, who 
was daughter of Sir Edward Hyde, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was educated in the Proteſtant Religion by 
our author, while he lived at Antwerp in her father's 
family ; but ſhe afterwards reconciled herſelf to the 
Church of Rome. XI. Ad clariſſimum Virum Fanum 
Ulitium Epiflole dum de Invocatione Sanftorum. Written 
July the 1ſt 1659. The abovementioned Sum of @ 
ſhort Conference, with all the pieces which follow to 
theſe two Epiſtles, were with the Epiſtle to Cornelius 
Triglandius, printed in one volume in 4to. in 1683. Soon 
after there was publiſhed by L. V. a book entitled, A 
Rewifion of Dr. Morley's Fudement in Matters of Religi- 
on er, an Anſever to ſeveral Treatiſes of his, written 
on ſeveral Occaſions, concerning the Church of Rome. 


This book was anſwered by another entitled, The Re- 
viſion reviſed: or, a Vindication of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, George Lord Biſhop of Winton, againſt 
&c. London 1685 in 4to. XII. Letter to the Earl of 
Angleſey, of the means to keep out Popery, and the only 
effeflual E xpedient to hinder the Growth thereef. Lon- 
don 1683 in folio, printed at the end of 4 true Ac- 
count of the whole Proceedings betwixt Fames Duke of 
Ormond and Arthur Karl of Angicſer. XIII. Vindica- 
tion of himſelf from divers falſe, ſcandalous, and inju- 
rious Refletions made upon him by Mr. Richard Baxter, 
in ſeveral of his Writings. London 1683 in gto. 
He was ſuppoſed likewiſe to be the author of 4 Cha- 
rater of King Charles II. London 1660 in one ſheet in 
4to; and of an epitaph on King James I. aun. 1625, 
printed at the end of Dr. John Spotsword"'s Church 
Hiſtory of Scotland. | H. 


MORLIN (JOACHIM) a rigid follower of Luther [A], was born in the year 1524. 


fa) Mich. A. He performed the miniiterial function at ſeveral different places (a), and particularly at 


dam. in Vita 


Teal. pag, 456, Armſtad, from whence the Magiſtrates baniſhed him in the year 1543 (0), becauſe they 
did not like his outrageous zeal [BJ. He was called ro Konigſberg in Pruſſia to be Pro- 


% Seckendorf, feſſor there, and here he was the champion 
Hi. Lutheran. 


againſt Oſiander, who maintained a new 


lid. z. pag} 468. doctrine concerning juſtification. He combated this new tenet with exceſſive warmth 
num. 9. See alſo both in his writings and ſermons ; but he ſunk under the credit of his adverſary, who 


Mictæelius, Syn- 


tag. ft, fe, cauſed him to be baniſhed Pruſſia in the year 1552, notwithſtanding the interceſſions of 


604% pag. 774 the people (c). He retired to Brunſwick, where he was made collegue to the famous ( F, e a: 


Chemnitius. He engaged in the diſputes of thoſe times [C], and made one in almoſt all 777” 7” © 


the conferences, in which the affair of free-will, the neceſſity of good works, and ſuch av. Meth. a- 


rex re 


other queſtions were diſcuſſed. He returned into Pruſſia in the year 1566, and was ,“ 


[4] 4 rigid follower of Luther.) J obſerve this after 
Melchior Adam. Fuit Lutheri ſettator & acer dodtrine 
ejus in toto miniſteris ſus cuſtos . . . in articulo de Cana 
ſententiam Lutheri retinuit, quod Chrifti corpus in, ſub, 

(1) Melch. A- aut cum pane fit (1). 
dam. is Vitis [B] His outrageous zeal.) Melanchthon, who cer- 
{veel pag. 457" tainly knew him, repreſents him as a man of too 
much impetuoſity of temper, and too much devoted to 
diſputes, Upon hearing that Heſhuſius was returned to 
Roftoch, on purpole to be preſent at the diſpute of 
Bremen, he conſidered Morin as the author of all this 
contrivance. I have often foretold him, adds he, that 
he would raiſe more tempeſts than he would be able to 
appeaſe. Cogitavi horum conſiliorum architefttum eſe 
Morlinum, & is babes focios harum technarum artifices. 
Scribam Davidi Chytrev ne inflituant diſputationem 
theatricam, que non parvus motus excitatura fit, fi pro 
cedat. Tibi etiam bortator ſum, ut fi te in certamen 
wocabunt, poſlules tibi guogque concedi ut accerſas Petrum 
Martyrem, me, & aiics quoſdam amicos. Novi genefim 
Morlini: & ſafit prædiæxi, eum moturum, que ſedare 

(2) Philipp. Me- uon poterit (2). 

lancht. lh ad C] He engaged in the diſputes of the times.] The 
ka . , author, whom I have quoted in the preceding remarks 
pergium, aput bc - l , 
Melch. Adam, in had good reaſon to ſay, that Theological diſputes were 
Vitis Thedlep, carce ever more frequent in any age than in the times 
page 457» of our Morlin. Not to talk of the great diſputes be- 
twixt the Roman Catholics and the Proteſtants, let us 
only conſider thoſe among the Lutherans. Good God 
What diviſions among the Divines of this ſet, and 
with what heat and keennels were they maintained ? 
All the hot tempers which Aſia and Africk have pro- 
duced were mere Phlegm ty thoſe German Doctors. 
They ſay that our Morlin was for having thoſe who 
went to hear Oſiander's ſermons deprived of burial, 
and that he would never be prevailed with to baptiſe 
their children. Dogma Oſiandri guantopere deteſtentur 


qui Confeſſionis Aug uſianæ cenſeri volunt, cam ex Witten- 


60. pag. 450. 
created 


bergenſium Doctorum cen ſura, tum ex Matthie Flacci, 
& Toachimi Merlini non ſcriptis magis quam faclis, 
abunde cuivis perſpicere licei. Nam quo loco PMierlinus 
habuerit eos, qui cum gregis ſui effent, Otanart ſernimes 
audiebant, obſcurum non eſt. Nec fepultura mort«2s 
dignabatur, nec infantes eorum ut baptizaret, adduct po- 
tuit (3). Can there be a itronger inſtance than this of (4) Hofns, 4. 
an enormous prejudice and a furious zeal? It is fur- 7" —_ a 
prizing that Lutheraniim was able to ſtand amidſt fo 1 
many violent diſputes It has belied the maxim, Con es, 
cordia res parve creſcunt; diſcordia maxime dilabin- 513. 
tur (4). One might make uſe of this as a proof that | 
it was under the ſpecial protection of God; for one (%, 4 
would think, that according to the courſe of human © 3 
affairs, what Chriſt ſaid in the Goſpel ſhould hold true, * 
that Every Kingdom divided againſt itjelf fhall be re- 
duced to deſolation, and every ty or houſe dive ii A, | 
itſelf cannot ſland (5). If there'ore this maxim fails 1a (5) Matih 8 
any caſe of this kind, we are to ſuppoſe that the hand ?. 
of God is in it. There is ſomething very ipecious and 
very probable in this way of reafuning ; but we mult 
obſerve by the by, that Jeſus Chriſt did not ſet up this 
maxim as an axiom that univerſally holds, metaphy- 
ſically ſpeaking ; it is only morally univerſal ; and I 
am even of opinion, that Jcſus Chit made ute of it 
only as an argumentum ad hominem againll the Jews. 
The riſing grandeur of the Roman republic, amidtt 
the violent diviſions which kept it in continual agitation, 
is as remarkable an exception to that general rule, as 
the preſervation of Lutheramim audit the 1chilms 
with which it was rent, and which furniſhed its 
common enemy with io good a handle to intult mit, 
and draw conſequences to its difadvarcage. But let us 
return to our Morlin, and hear whac Melchior Adam 
ſays of him. Brunſvige dum ecclefriaſten agit ; «aria 
ut nullum fere ſeculum feracius tur I neologicarum 
rixarum, quam ſuperius, excitate furrunt, fuer va- 
riis capitibus religionis controverfia, uttote de neceſſitate 
3 bunorum 


0 pats Nl» 


a) 
sam. 
ops | 


(6) 
dum. 
Then, 


MOR 673 


created Biſhop of the Province of Sambia by Sigiſmond Auguſtus King of Poland, and 
Albertus Duke of Pruſſia, who was now no longer infatuated with his Ofander, He 
exerciſed that office all the reſt of his life, and died in the year 1571, having ventured 


{d) Melch. A- 


im. Vit. Theo- 
big. page 456 


upon the operation of cutting tor the ſtone, contrary to the advice of his Phyſicians. He 
publiſhed ſeveral books (d) [DI], and left a ſon who was as great a lover of theological 
diſputes as himſelf [E]. I have forgot to take notice, that when he was admitted Doctor 


of Divinity at Wittemberg in the year 1540, there was a queſtion propoſed to him which 


Luther had drawn up, concerning the uſe 


bonorum operum , de libertate voluntatis humantze : de 
Adiaphoris; de particula fola in enunciatione illa : 
Fide juſlificamur : & de aliis. Harum cauſa pleriſque 
(6) Melch. A- conventibus aftionibusque inflitutis interſuit Morlinus (6). 
tom. fn P'1t:3 [D] He publifbed ſeveral books.) Melchior Adam 
Thenbigs page 486. gives us their titles as follow. Pſalmorum Davidis 
Enarratio, Catechiſmus Germanicus. Poſtilla & Ex- 
plicatio ſummaria Evangeliorum dominicalium. Refuta- 
tis mendacii Theologorum Heidelbergenfium, de Luthero. 
De wacatione Miniſtrorum, 2 quatenus magiſbratui fas 
fit eos ab officio removere. Defenſio adver ſus accuſationem 
novarum Wittembergenſium Theologorum. De peccats ori- 
ginis contra Manicheorum deliria. Epiflula ad Ofran- 
ts) Seckendorf. drum. Seckendorf (7) ſpeaks of a book, which was 
Hill. Lutheran, 
liv. 3. Pag. 69 3. at full length ſeveral things which Luther ſaid in the 
preſence of ſome perſons a little before his death. 

[EI] He left a ſon, <vh9 was as great a lover of Theo- 
logical diſputes as himſelf.) His name was Mark Je- 
rome Morlin. He joined the faction of Wigandus 

8) Micrzelivs, againſt Heſhuſius, in the diſpute de ahr (5). 
Syntagm. Hit. FJ There was a queſtion propoſed to him concerning 
Eccleſ. fog. 771. phe uſe of the revenues of the Church.) Seckendort 
has inſerted that queſtion in his Hiſtory of Luthera- 
%) Lib. 3. pag. niſm (9). It was aſked whether the revenues deſigned 
3'3- num. 10. for the maintenance of the Miniſters of the Goſpel, 
and the eſtabliſhing of ſchools, ought to be beſtowed 
upon thoſe who warred againſt the Church, that 15 to 


publiſhed by our Morin in the year 1565, containing 


of the revenues of the Church [V]. 


ſay the Monks and the Popiſh Clergy. Fi (Mortino) 
ut moris eſt, queſlio propofita fuit per ephebum à Luther 1 
conſcripta, his verbis, utrum reditus donati Ecclefiis ad 
Ewvangelii Aliniſtros alendu, Cc. (10). The perſon (e 1 
who propoſed this queſtion, ſubjoined to it the argu- 
ments which kept him in ſuſpence about it. On the 
one fide, ſaid he, it is not for the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel to conſtrain any perſon, and it is impoſſible to 
deprive the impious of their goods without uſing vio- 
lence. On the other, we know that St. Auguſtine had 
maintained, that the Emperor did juſtly in putting the 
Eccleſiaſtical revenues of the Donatiſts into the hands 
of the Orthodox. The magiſtrates are obliged to pro- 
vide, that every one ſhall enjoy what belongs to 
him. Now the revenues in queſtion do not belong to 
impious Canons, but to the true Church ; wherefore 
the Orthodox Magiſtrates ought to uſe thoſe impious 
perſons upon the footing of robbers : Hi reditus non 
ſunt impiorum Canonicorum, ſed ſunt were Eccliſi e. 
Juare Magiſtratus Ecclefie debet etiam parnam ſumere 
de impiis tanguam pra donibus (11) : Otherwile the good (17, Ibid, 
Paſtors and poor icholars muſt periſh. If Morlin bad 
a mind to ſuit his anſwer to Luther's way of thinking, 
it was eaſy for him to determine at once; for it was 
very plain that Luther was of opinion, that the reve- 
nues of the Church of Rome ſhould be appropriated to 
the ule of the Proteſtant Clergy and ſchools. 


© MORTON (THOMAS), a learned Engliſh Biſhop in the ſeventeenth Century, 

was of the ſame family with Cardinal John Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 

Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Henry VII [A], and was the fixth ſon of 

nineteen children of Mr. Richard Morton, an eminent Mercer and Alderman of York, 

(o) 4 Summary by Mrs. Elizabeth Leedale his wife (a). He was born at York March the »oth 1564. 


Account of the 


CU dd bp. He Was educated firſt in that city under Mr. Pullen, and afterwards at Hallifax under 
py Death of tbe Mr. Maud; and in 1582 was ſent to St. John's College in Cambridge, and placed un- 


Right Reverend 


Fe, - der the tuition of Mr. Anthony Higgon, afterwards Dean of Rippon. who left him to 
Ti-ma: /ate Lord the care of Mr. Henry Nelſon, afterwards Rector of Hougham in Lirco!:ihire, who 


Biſhip of Du- 


ime, By Jobs lived to ſee his pupil Biſhop of Durham, and many years after (Y). In the beginning of © Peck, 


Barwick, B. P. November 1584 he was choſen Scholar of the Houle, into a place of Conſtable's Founda- 


pag. 61, 62. edit. 


Loo 1666... tion, peculiar to his native county of York ; and in 1586 took the degree of Bachelor 
«to, and David of Arts, and in 1590 that of Maſter, having performed all acts and exerciles requiſite 


Lloyd's Memorres, 


u. 436. cat. to each degree with great applauſe. He continued his ſtudies in the College at his fa- 
London 1668, in ther's charge about two years after he was Maſter of Arts, and March the 17th 1592 was 


fol. and Life of 


Dim Al, admitted Fellow into a place of the Foundation of Dr. Key ſon, merely on account of his 


e Fi merit, againſt eight comperitors for the place. 


of Dureſme. Be- 


About the ſame time he was choſen Logic 


pur K. H. Se. Lecturer of the Univerſity, which place he diſcharged with great ſkill and diligence, as 


cetary to bis 


Lerdſpi/ 5 end 


appeared from his Lectures fairly written, and found among his papers. The ſame year 


% . N. he was ordained Deacon, and the year following Prieſt by Richard Howland, Biſhop of 
5 ˙3˙ %Peterborough. He continued five years after this in the College, purſuing his private 
ſhip's Chaplain, ſtudics, and inſtructing his pupils. In 1598 he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity; 


paę. 2. dit. Youk 


106 and about the ſame year was preſented to the Rectory of Long Marſton four miles from 


York. He was afterwards made Chaplain to the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Preſident 


[ 4] Of the ſame family with Cardinal Morton, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Lord Chancellor of England 
in the Reign of Henry VII] Dr. John Barwick tells 
us (1), that our author's coat of arms and pedigree 
ſhew him to be of the ſame original and ſtock with 
that Cardinal, „ by whoſe contrivance and manage- 
« ment the two houſes of York and Lancaſter were 
„united; whereby that iſſue of blood was topped, 
«© which had ſo long and plentifully flowed within 
«« the bowels of this our native country. And from 
hence the judicious reader will conclude his [our au- 
« thor*s] anceſtors could not be obſcure, at leaſt ſince 
this Cardinal's time; for ſuch perſons as he was {el- 


Vol.. VII. 


) Life of Bi- 
4, Morten, Page 
91. edit. London 
dec, in Ito. 


of 


«« dom left their kindred without ſame conſiderable 
«« preferments. If I were ſo good an Herald as to 
«* trace up his pedigree to thole times, it is poſſible it 
« would reach to Thomas or john Morton, whom 
„ the Cardinal made his heirs, as being ſons to two 
of his brothers (2). Sure I am, that Sir Thomas (2) Je. Buden. 
„% Morton of Dorſetſhire, who reckoned his deſcent Vit- ch. Mor- 
“ from one of them, ſought him out and acknow. 22 chief 
ledged his kindred, and defired his acquaintance, —— 


em. Meirtinum 


«+ prelently after he appeared in print, and long be- & une 
fore he aſcended to any conſiderable preterment in '{rronum ds 
yh the Church.“ ſcrigſit bereue: 
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(c) Idem, pag- 
64 70. and Life 
of Biſhop Mirton, 


by R. B. pag. 6- 
15. 


1 


[B] He was afterwards made Chaplain to the Earl 
of Huntingdon, Lord Prefident of the North ] The 
Earl choſe him on account of his dexterity and acute- 
neſs in diſputing with the Romiſh Recuſants ; for it 
was Queen Elizabeth's expreſs command to his Lord- 
ſhip to convince them by expreſs arguments rather 
than ſuppreſs them by force ; and this ſhe expreſſed, as 
the Earl uſed to ſay, in the words of the Prophet, Noſo 
mortem Peccatoris (3). 

[C] Commanded him to hold a publick conference be- 
fore his Lordſhip and the Council at the Mano hon ſe 
of Vert, with two Popith Recuſants, then priſoners in the 
Caſtle.) One of the Recuſants was Mr. Young a 
Prieſt, and the other Mr. Stillington a Layman. Our 
N author acquitted himſelf in this conference to the great 
| ſatisfact ion of the auditory, among whom were many 
(4) lde m, pig. of the chief gentry and clergy of Yorkſhire (4). he 
f main point, which was coatroverted, was the Pope's 
infallibility (5). Dr. Barwick tells us (6), that there 
was extant in manuſcript a true relation of that con- 
ference ; but that our author would never ſuffer it to 
be printed, becaule he and his adverſaries engaged 
themſelves by mutual promiſe, not to print it but by 
| common conſent, which he never could obtain from 
. {41n, fag. 13, 19+ them, though he earneſtly deſired and ſought it. 

(5) Pag- 68. [D] In 1602, the Plague raging in that city, he be- 
haved himſelf with great charity and reſolution.) The 
poorer ſort of people being removed to the Polt-houſe, 

! he made it his fiequent exerciſe to viſit them with 
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(43) Barwick, 261 
Jupra, pag. 67. 
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; food both for their {fouls and bodies. His chief view 
| was to inſtruct and comfort them, and pray for and 
1 with them ; and to make his coming the more ac- 
| ceptable, he uſually carried a {ack of proviſion with 
f him for thoſe, who wanted it. And becauſe he would 


have no man to run any hazard thereby but himſelf, he 
ſeldom ſuffered any of his ſervants to come near him, 
but ſadled and unſadled his own horſe, and had a pri- 


vate door made on purpole into his houſe and cham- 
ber (7). 


{7) ldem, pag. 


—ͤ—I—ꝗ— p Bed” r 


68. and J. of Z a ; . ; 
2 p ye , [E] Attended him as Chaplain.) While the Em- 
Py R B. pag. baſſador ſtaid at Breme, Mr. Morton had leave to 
th, 17, viſit ſome of the chief cities and univerſities of Ger- 


many. While he was at Mentz, he fell into a very 
familiar acquaintance with father Mulhuſinus, a learn- 
ed Jeſuit, and Nicholas Serarius, another of the ſame 
ſociety, and Rector of the College there, who after- 
wards mentioned him with great civility in a book, 
which he wrote againſt Joſeph Scaliger. Both theſe 
were ſo well fatished with our author's learning and 
piety, that they treated him with great courtely while 
he {taid there, and deſired his prayers when he depart- 
ed thence, and that ex au too, when he preſſed them 
to know, whether it was not merely out of civility 
and compliment. I cannot ſay, adds Dr. Bar- 
a,,, but he found Becanus in the contrary temper 
Hat Colen, though he left him ſo. For being galled 
with ſome arguments in a diſputation between them, 
he flighted his prayers as of one, whom he miſ— 
called an Heretic, ] only inſtance in this, to ſhew 

«« that many learned men of the Church of Rome, 

« and ſome even of the Jeſuits order, do not in their 

« hearts and private diſcourſes condemn us of the 

„Church of England for Heretics, whatſoever they 

« miblickly write or ſpeak out of deſign and policy.” 

in theſe parts was the ſhorter, becauſe the 

com iſſion determined at the Queen's 

Geh, However he improved his time ſo well, part- 
Iy iv turning bis own library with books at Franc- 
chef in his converiation 
ned men, aud his quieryations abroad, that 


(8) Pag. 6g. 
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Matthews to a Prebend in the Cathedral of York. 
tor of Divinity; and about the ſame time was ſworn Chaplain in ordinary to 
James I (d), and preferred to the Deanery of Glouceſter June the 22d 1607 (e). 

he was Dean there, the Lord Ever abovementioned, then Lord Preſident 


MOR 


of the North [B]; but the Earl dying ſoon after, he returned to his privacy at Marſton 
where he continued not long before the Lord Shefficld, being appointed Lord Preſident, 
commanded him to hold a public conference before his Lordſhip and the Council at the 
Mannor-houſe of York, with two Popiſh Recuſants, then priſoners in the caſtle [C] 
1602, the plague raging in that city, he behaved himſelf with great charity an 

i tion [D]. The year following the Lord Ever being appointed Emba ſſador Extraordinary 
to the Emperor of Germany and King of Denmark, our author attended him as Chap- Ox: 
lain [E], together with Mr. Richard Crakanthorp [ 
lain to Roger Farl of Rutland (c) [G], and was afterwards preſented by Archbifhop 


(o) 
pe 
h 
In b 
reſolu- | 31. 


At his return he became Chap- 175 


(d, Barwick, 
pag. 70-71, 


In 1606 he took the degree of Doc- 
King 
8 


vey of the Carhe. (k) 
of Wales, drals of York &c, Jo 


appointed?“ 739. 1 


he always highly valued that opportunity (9). (9) Idem, pag. 

[F] Together with Mr. Richard Crakanthorp.) As 7% 
we omitted the article of this learned writer in its pro- 
per place, we ſhall give ſome account of him here. 
He was born of a good family at or near Strickland in 
Weſtmorland abouc the year 1567, and became a 
ſtudent in Queen's College in Oxtord, and in 1598 
Fellow of that College. Upon his return from 
Germany, where he attended the Lord Ever, be be- 
came Chaplain to Dr. Ravis Biſhop of London, Chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majeſty, and by the favour of 
Sir john Leveſon, Rector of Black-Notley in Eſſex, 
where he died November the 25th 1624 (10). He 
was a man of extenſive learning, and author of the 
following works. Sermons ; as, 1. A Sermon of Sanc- 
tif lion, preached on Ad- Sunday 12 July 1607, on 
1 Theſſal v. 23, London 16-8 in 4to. 2. Inaugura- 
tion Sermon of King James at Paul's Croſs, 24 March jc 
1608 on Chronic. ix. 5, 6,7, 8, 9. London 1609 in * 
4to. 3 Sermon of Predeſlination, on 2 Pet. i. 10. | 65 
London 1620 in 40. Tuſtinian the Emperor defended 52 
againſt Cardinal Baronius. London 1616 in 4to. In- 
troductio in Metaphyficam Libr. IV. Oxford 1619 in 
8vo, London 1641 in 4to. The Defence of Conſtan- 
tine: with a treatiſe of the Pope's temporall Monarchie. 
Wherein, befides divers paſſages touching other Counſels 
both General and Provincial, the ſecond Roman Synod 
under Silveſler is declared to be a mere fiction and for- 
gery. London 1621 in 4to. Dedicated to King 
James I. Legicæ Libri guingue, de prædicabilibus, 
præ dicamentis, &c. London 1622 &c. Oxford 1677 
in 40. Appendix de Syllogiſmo Sephiſftico. Printed with (1 
the preceding book. Tractatus de Providentid Dei. 80 
Cambridge 1622, &c. in qto. Defenſfia Eccleſiæ An- | 
glicanæ contra M. Antonii de Dominis Archiep. 
Spalatenſis injuriaz, London 1625 in 4to. Pub- 
liſhed by Dr. John Barcham Dean of Bocking in 
Eſſex. Vigilius dormitans. Rome's fee owverthrozon : 
or, a treatiſe of the firſt General Council held at Can- 
ftantinople, ann. 553, under Fuſlinian the Emperor, in . 
the time of Pope Vivilius. London 1631 in fol. Po— ( 
fiſh Falhfications : or, an anſwer to a treatiſe of a | 
Popiſh Recuſant, entitled, Ihe firit part of Proteſtants a 8. 
proofs for Catholic's Religion and Recuſancy, taken 9 
only fiom the writings of ſuch Proteſtant Doctors and 
Divines of England, as have been publiſhed in the 
reign of King James, ann. 1607. This manuſcript 
was ſeen by Mr. Wood at Oxford in the hands of Mr. 
Edward Benlowes the Poet. Animadverſions on Cardi- 
nal Baronius's Annals ; a manuſcript, either loſt or em- 
bezelled after the author's death. "Three manuſcripts, 
viz de Cal, de Phyſica, and In Ariſtotelis Organon, 
in the Tabarders library in Queen's College at Oxford. 
Mr. Wood tells us, that he had ſcen ſeveral letters of 
his written to Dr. Henry Airay, Provoſt of Queen's 
College, ſtitched up with Dr. John Rainolds's De- 
clamations, in the library F Dr. Thomas Barlow, 
Biſhop of Lincoln. 

[G] Became Chaplain to Roger Earl of Rutland. } 
He was the more willing to accept of the Earl's in- ; 
vitation to be his Domeltic Chaplain, on account of 
the privacy, Which he hoped to enjoy in a place, | 
where he was not known, in order that he might make 
uſe of that treaſure of books, which he had collected Pa 
in his travels ; and che rather becauſe thereby he was 
brought ſo much nearer to London than before, whi- 
ther he muſt nave many occaſions to travel for the 
publiſhing of ſuch books, as he defigned to write; 
for it was not \ony aiter that he printed the firlt part (x1) Batwick, 
of his Apologia Catholica (11). paye 70. 


(to) Word, Ae. 
Oxon. vol. 8. col. 
491, 492. 2d 
edit. London 
1721. 
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appointed him one of his Majeſty's Council for the Marches. In his firſt journey to 


c 


31 


% Bawick, Glouceſter, paſſing through Oxford at the time of the Act (g), he was incorporated Doc- 
{ B-bop Morton, COT of Divinity there July the 12th 1606 (Y). In 1609 he was removed to the Deanery 
% K b. page 26- of Wincheſter, in which he was inſtalled June the 3d (i); and while he was Dean there 
Dr. Thomas Bilſon, then Biſhop of Wincheſter, collated him to the Rectory of Alesford 


(+ Wood, Fai (k). The fame year Dr. Sutcliff, Dean of Exeter, founding a College at Chelſea in 


Coen vol. 1. co 


abc, Middleſex for Divines to be employed in defending the Proteſtant Religion againſt the 


Papiſts, our author was appointed one of the Fellows ()). In 1610 he preached before porn wat 
* . * * an ar a 
(7 Le Ner, the Convocation at St. Paul's upon Matth. xv. 13. and might have been choſen Prolocutor , 


Fafti Eceleſ. An- 


vicar. pg. 289. Of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, if he had not modeſtly declined it, to make way 
for the choice of a friend of his (). About this time he became acquainted with Iſaac (") L., 44 


B* 73˙ 


- 


(4) Barwick, pag · Caſaubon, they both lodging at the Deanery Houſe of St. Paul's, Dr. John Overall be %; 14 K 


77. ing then Dean of that Church (). In 1615 he was advanced to the Ste of Chelter [III, % g,.,;, pag. 


k, p22» 73» 


Li of Bi- to which he was conſecrated July the 27th 1616 (% [I]; and in this See behaved in the 75, 76. 


% Morton, by 


2 . . 36, moſt exemplary manner [K]. March the 6th 1618 he was tranſlated to the Sc of Co- ) Item, pig: 


ventry and Lichfield (%), about which time he became acquainted with Antonio de 


[LH] In 1615, he was advanced to the See of Cheſter. 
When he was to be conſecrated to that Biſhopric, an 
obſtacle was caſt in his way by a certain great perſon, 
who had reaſon to know the revenues of that Church 
ſo well, as to think he might be believed upon bis 
word, when he ſaid in ſome paſſion to the King, that 
Dr. Morton had ſpoiled one of the beſt Deanaries in 
England. The Dean therefore acquainted his brethren 
of the chapter with the imputation caſt upon him; upon 
which they gave him a teſtimonial under their hands 
and feals, that he had been one of the beſt Deans, 
that ever had been at Wincheſter in their time, though 
ſome of them had long enjoyed their Prebends in that 
(12) Icem, pag. Church (12). 
2 2 [J] T which he was conſecrated Fuly the 17th 
p M:rton, , , , 
By R. B. pag. 1616.) The ſolemnity of his conſecration was one of 
52, 53. the greateſt, which had been ſeen in England in the 
memory of man; for there were three Metropolitans 
reſpectively engaged in it beſides other Biſhops. The 
foundation of the whole proceedings was laid in a 
faculty from the Archbiſhop of York. The Act itſelf 
was performed in chief by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, to whom the ſaid faculty was directed, and he 
was aſſiſted therein by the Primate of Ireland, and 
the Biſhop of Cathnes in Scotland, beſide the Biſhop 
of London and other Biſhops of the Engliſh Church. 
The place, where this office was performed, was the 
fr3) Barwick, - Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Chapel at Lambeth (13). 
pap. 76. But that which made this folemnity the greater, was 


the preſence of many of the nobility of England, be- 


ſides a great number of Lords of Scotland, who were 
there ; which was occaſioned partly by a concurrent 
action, which was alſo ſolemnly performed at the {ame 
time and place, namely the abſolution of the Marquis 
of Huntley from the band of excommunication laid 
upon him by the Biſhops of Scotland in the high 
(4) de Spotl= commiſſion (14). 
ihe Church of of [X] In this See be behaved in the mot exemplary man- 
Sc:tland, lib. = ner.] Beſide the great number of Romiſh Recuſants, 
24 arn, 1916, Which had been always obſerved in that Dioceſe, he 
found many Nonconformilis ; whom it was his firſt 
Care to reduce to obedience to the Church, wherein he 
uſed no leſs fatherly mildneſs towards them than 
ſtrength of argument againſt them. For having cited 
before him ſuch of the Clergy as were the chief of 
that party (of which the principal ring-leader was one 
Mr. Hynd) he firlt inquired of them the reaſon of 
their noncontormity ; which when he underſtood to be 
the 4% of the Surplice, the Croſs at Baptiſm, and the 
Ring in Marriage, he was content himſelf to endea- 
vour their ſatisfaction in a public and ſolemn conference 
with them upon thoſe three points. He publiſhed a 
relation of that conference with ſone enlargements 
under the title of, The defence of the innocency of three 
innocent ceremonies, Qc. London 1619 in 4to. He 
next applied himſelf to the reducing the Romiſh Re- 
(15) Buwick, cuſauts (15), of his ſucceſs in which wok we have 
Lf + %a very authentic and ample teſtimony in the declaration 
M ron, * - z. of King James concerning laxuful ſports to be uſed, in 
page 56, 57, 58. thele words: “ We are informed, and that too cruly, 
„that our county of Lancaſhire abounded more in 
«« Popiſh Recuſants than any county of England; aud 
thus hath ſtill continued to our great regret with 
little amendment, fave that now of late in our lait 
riding through our ſaid county we find both by the 


Dominis, 393. 


report of the Judges, and of the Biſhop of that Dioceſe, 
that there is ſome amendment now daily beginning, 
* which is no {mall content to us.” Having mention- 
ed this Declaration, it will be requiſite to ſpeak more 
fully of it, fince our Biſhop was in a peculiar manner 
concerned in it The caie was thus, as we are in- 
formed by Dr. Barwick (16), who tells us in his pre- (56) Pag. 80, 
face, that what he has written upon that point, he not 2 
only had the materials of from the Biſhop's own mouth, 
but alſo his full appr cbation of the wording and form of it ; 
from which, lays he, (if it be not for ſame miſtake in 
tranſcribing or printin; I have not varied a ſyllable. 
It was no imall policy, as the Dr. obſerves (17), in (17) Ibis. 
the leaders of the Popiſh party to keep the people from 
Church by dancing and other recreations, even in the 
time of divine ſervice, eſpecially on holy days, and 
Sunday in the afternoon. By this means they kept 
the people in ignorance and lukewarmnels, and 1o 
made them the more capable of being wrought upon 
by their Emiſſaries. This groſs abuſe our Biſhop en- 
deavoured to redreſs in his primary viſitaivun ; but it 
was repreſented to King James as a very great grievance, 
at his return out of Scotland through Lancaſhire in 
the year 1617, by ſome at Court, who were too 
favourable to that party. His Majeſty's readineſs to 
hear any complaint againſt any thing, which carried but 
the name of a public grievance, encouraged ſome to 
ſo much boldneſs the ſunday foliow ing, as even to diſ- 
turb the public worſhip by their piping and dancing 
within the hearing of all thoie, who were at Church. 
The King being informed of this by the Biſhop, utterly 
diſavowed any thoughts or intention of encouraging 
{uch profanenels ; and theretore left them, who were 
guilty of it, to the Biſhop's cenſure, which he inflicted 
only upon one, who was the head and cauſer of it, by 
way of public acknowledgment of the fault, and pe- 
nance for it, having formerly cauſed the piper to be 
impriſoned. There wanted not ſome ſtill to complain 
to the King of the Biſhop's proceedings herein as 
rigorous and tyrannical, conſidering that the chief thing 
that they defired was only ſome innocent recreation for 
ſervants and other inferior people on ſundays and holy 
days, whole laborious callings deprived them of it at 
all other times; and thereupon to ſollicit his Majeſty 
for ſome favour therein, and the rather becauſe it was 
the general deſire of moſt of that country. The King 
linding this to be true upon inquiry, and willing to 
give them ſatisſaction therein, conſulted with our Biſhop, 
how he might ſatisfy their deſires without endangering 
this liberty to be turned into licentouſnels. The Biſhop 
hereupon ictirivg from the Court at Houghton Tower 
to his own lodging at Preiton, conſidered of fix limitati- 
ons or reſtrictions, by Way of condition, to be 1mpoied upon 
every man, who ſhould enjoy the benefit of that liber- 
ty ; which he prelented to the King in writing next 
day, and which his Majeſty very well approved of, 
and added a /eventh, ſaying only, that he would ater 
them from the words of a Biſbop to the words of a King. 
It is not to be omitted, that Biſhop Andrews attended 
the King at that time, and therefore in all probability 
was coniulted in the ame buſineſs. However upon 
this it was, that King James publiſhed his Declaration 
of May the ei in the 16th and 51ſt year of his 
reign, enutled, Concerning lawful ſports to be uſed, un- 
der thete following conditions and limitations, which 
2 are 
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Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, whom he endeavoured to diſſuade from returning to 
Rome [L. While Biſhop Morton fate in the See of Coventry and Lichfield, which was 
above tourteen years, he educated, ordained, and preſented to a Living a youth of ex- 
cellent parts and memory, who was born blind [MAH]; and detected the impoſture of the 
famous Boy of Bilſon in Staffordſhire, who pretended to be poſſeſſed with a Devil [VI. 


are not improper to be inſerted here, fince all of them 
but one (which Dr. Barwick (18) thinks to be the 
firſt) had their original from our Biſhop. 1. That 
« all unlawful games ſhould be prohibited on ſun- 
« days, as bear and bull-baiting, interludes, and bowt- 
ing at all times by law prohibited to the meaner 
« ſort of people.” 2. That all ſuch known Recu- 
„ ſants, either men or women, as abſtained from 
* coming to Church or divine ſervice, ſhall be barred 
« from this benefit and liberty ; they being therefore 
© unworthy of any lawful recreation after the ſaid 
«+ ſervice, that will not firſt come to Church and ſerve 
« God.” 3. © All that, though conform in Religion, 
are not preſent at Church at the ſervice of God 
«+ before their going to the ſaid recreations,” were alſo 
debarred that liberty. 4. All ſuch as, in abuſe of 
this liberty ſhould uſe theſe exerciſes before the end 
of all divine ſervices for that day, were to be pre- 
*+ ſented and ſharply puniſhed.” 5. That every 
«« perſon ſhould refort to his own Pariſh-Church to 
„hear divine (ervice.” 6, © That each Pariſh by 
„ itſelf ſhould uſe the ſaid recreation after divine ſer- 
vice.“ 7. ** That no offenſive weapons ſhould be 
« carried or uſed in the ſaid times of recreation.” 
Dr. Barwick obſerves (19), “ that he that ſhall duly 
* conſider theſe Reftrictions, and compare them with 
„ the temper of the people in thoſe parts at that 
«© time, as they were then wrought upon by ſome 
« KEmiſſaries of the Romiſh party, will eaſily ſee and 
«« grant, that this was in all probability the likelieſt 
«© courſe to bring them to Church to ſerve God, and 
* to be inſtructed out of his word; and coniequently 
«*« to (top the current both of Popery and prophane- 
«« neſs, by allowing them a ſmall latitude for innocent 
« recreations thus limited and bounded . .... .. .. All 
„ the arguments I could ever yet ſee urged againſt 
„ the lawfulneſs of what is permitted by this Dec/a- 
„ ration, (taking it as it is ſtill, and ever was reſtrain- 
„ed by theſe limitations and conditions) are ground- 
«+ ed upon no other bottom for the moſt part, than the 
«© bare name of Sabbath, as it is applied, or miſapplied 
to the Lord's Day.” 

[L] Became acquainted with Antonio de Dominis, 
Archbiſhop of Spalato, whom he endeavoured to diſſuade 
Fram returning % Rome.) The Archbiſhop's pretence 
for going to Rome, was to negotiate an unity in Re- 
ligion between the Church of Rome and that of Eng- 
land, upon thoſe moderate grounds, which he had 
laid down in his works printed at London. He 
thought himſelf the more likely to execute this deſign 
by reaſon of the ſeaſonable opportunity, which he had 
at that time, when Gregory XV was newly choſen 
Pope, who had been his old and intimate acquaintance, 
being brought up in the ſame ſchool and college with 
him. Beſides, if he failed in attempt, he hoped he 
ſhould loſe nothing but his labour, ſince Count Gonda- 
mar, the Spaniſh Embaſſador in England, who had 


per ſuaded him to that journey, had promiſed him the | 


protection of the King of Spain his maſter. While he 
was full of this deſign and hopes, Biſhop Morton came 
to viſit him, and among other diſcourſe with him had 
the following, which ſhews of how little authority the 
Council of Trent would be, if it were not for the 
terror of the Inquifition, Licyur. Domine, quid tibi 
in Animo eff ? Anne convertere Papam ? Alque etiam 
Conclave Papale? Spal. Quid ni, Domine? Anne 
exiftima; eos Diabolos effe, ut non poſſint converti ? 
Licgr. Minime, Domine ; nec puto Dominum Spala- 
tenſem Deum efſe, ut loc poſſit præſtare. Noſtin, enim 
Concilium Tridentinum. Seal. Novi, Domine, & 
auſus ſum tibi dicere, millies mille ſunt, etiam in ltalid, 
qui huic Concilio fidem nullam adhibent. This diſcourſe 
and many others having paſſed between them, they 

rted in a friendly manner ; and not long after our 
Biſbop wrote a long letter to the Archbiſhop to dil- 
ſuade him from his intended journey, in which among 
other arguments for that purpoſe, he uſed one, in which 
he ſhewed himſelf a true Prophet, concerning the re- 


July 


ception, which he was likely to meet with at Rome. 
This fell out accordingly ; for Pope Gregory XV. 
the Archbiſhop's old friend, died, before he came thi- 
ther; and a ſucceſſor was choſen in his place, by 
whom the Archbiſhop was impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
St. Angelo, where he died not without ſtrong ſuſpicion 
of murder or poilon ; and his body was afterwards 
burnt, as of an Heretic, in Campo Flori (20). 

[M] Educated, ordained, and preſented to a ** a 


youth of excellent parts and memory, who was bern 


blind. ] This youth, whole name was George Canner, 


was born in Lancaſhire, and maintained at the Gram- 
mar-School at Cheſter by Biſhop Morton, while he 
was Biſhop of that See, and afterwards ſent to St. 
John's College in Cambridge by that Prelate, who 
ſupported the young man and hi: uncle, who had the 
care of him, After Mr. Canner had taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, the Biſhop took him into his own 
family, and there inſttucted him in the whole body of 
Divinity, and ordained him, and placed him in the 
Pariſh-Church of Clifton Canvile in Staffordſhire, 
where he diſcharged the duties of his function with 
great ſucceſs, being a very good Preacher, and able to 
repeat the whole Common Frayer by heart ; and with 
regard to the leſſons out of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, he committed them perfectly to memory, upon 
his uncle's twice reading them over to him. He died 
at about 26 years of age (21). 


[N] Detefted the impaſlure of the famous boy of pag. 89+ and L'% 
Bilſon in Staffordſhire, who pretended to be poſſeſſed with V 


a Devil.) The boy's name was Edward Perry. He 
had ſucn flrange, ſudden, violent, diſtorting fits, as 
appeared to all, who ſaw him, contrary to nature; 
and being not full fiſteen years old, it could not be 
imagined, that there was any impoſture in the affair. 
The Jeſuits viſited him, in order to exorciſe him, but 
in vain. The boy accuſing an old woman, who lived 
near his father, of being a Witch, and author of all 
his miſery, ſhe was ſent to the Biſhop's Chancellor at 
Lichheld to be examined. The boy was brought 
thither to confropt her, and having his back towards 
her at her coming into the room, where the Chancel- 
lor was, before ſhe yet entered or appeared, he fell 
into a bitter agony, crying out, Now fhe comes, now 
my tormentor comes ! This with ſome other circumſtances 
induced the Chancellor to ſend the woman to Stafford 
Goal. At the next Aſſizes for that county, Auguſt 
the 10th 1620, the boy and his parents appeared as 
witneſſes againſt the Witch, The boy was placed in 
a conſpicuous part of the Court, with his face to the 
bench, eying the Judge continually in a very quiet 
poſture ; but as the woman was coming in, when the 
Court thought impoſſible, that the boy ſhould be ſen- 
ſible of her appearance, he fell into a more raging fit 
than ever he was poſſeſſed with before, fo ſtupen- 
douſly unnatural, that it was thought by all, who 
ſaw it, that nothing but a diabolical ſpirit could work 
ſuch horrid effects. This thus openly acted, and the 
relation of what was done at Lichfield, and other pro- 
babilities concurring, the old woman, who had an 
ill reputation among her neighbours, being of a ſour 
morole diſpoſition, incident to old age, found few 
friends to plead her caule ; fo that being indicted tor 
Witchcraft, ſhe was found guilty by the Jury, and 
condemned to die. Biſhop Morton being upon the 
bench, and hearing that ſome Romiſh Prietts had been 
tampering with their exorciſms in order to diſpoſſeſs 
the boy, and finding little reaſon produced why the 
Witch ſhould uſe him fo ill, was perſuaded, that this 
might be ſome contrivance of theirs for effecting their 
pretended miraculous ends. He therefore detired the 
Judge to reprieve the woman till the next Aſlizes, and 
{aid that he would take the boy home with him, and 
have him carefully watched, not doubting before that 
time to find out the bottom of ſome ſecret contrivance. 
The Judge conſented to the Biſhop's requeſt; and fo 
the boy was carried to Eccleſhal Caftle, the Biſhop's 
houſe, where he was 1till troubled with his fits, with 
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„ Willis, pag July the 2d 1632 (q) he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Durham [O], in which he ſate 


249+ 


with great reputation till the opening of the Long Parliament, which met November the 
3d 1640, when he met with great inſults from the common people [P], and was com- 


eat violence ; for being put out of his road, having 
ormerly all forts of people coming to admire him, 
and now being ſtrictly looked to, he grew ſullen, and 
would not eat ſometimes in two or three days, ſo that 
his belly was almoſt grown to his back, and he had 
a new ſwelling about his throat, which never appeared 
before ; he lay in his bed, ſometimes as it were ſenſe- 
leſs, ſometimes ſtaring with his eyes, and foaming at 
the mouth, ſometimes ſtriking thoſe, who ſtood near 
him; and never ſpoke but in his fits, and then a 
ſtrange jargon ; at other times he only muttered and 
made ſigns. The Biſhop viſited him often, ſtriving ſome- 
times to ſoften him with gentleneſs ; at other times hand- 
ling him roughly, with reproofs and threatnings ; but to 
no purpoſe. He repeated to the boy one time ſome 
part of the Greek "Teſtament, to ſee how that would 
work ; and it brought him into his fit. At another 
time he uttered ſome verſes out of the Greek Poets, 
which the pretended Devil was not ſo learned as to 
diſtinguiſh, ſo that it put the boy into a fit again; 
by which the Biſhop was confirm'd that he was an 
Impoſtor of a moſt pernicious and obſtinate ſpirit ; 
but how to expel it was the difficulty. And finding 
words and menaces ineffectual, he made ule of a rod, 
which made no impreſſion upon him. They alſo 
thruſt needles into his toes and fingers between the 
nails, and clapped burning candles to his eye-lids, 
till they ſinged the hair off, to divert him when he 
was in his fits ; but with all their perſecutions he was 
not the leaſt moved. He continued in this ſtate almoſt 
a quarter of a year; at laſt his urine grew ſo black, 
that the Phyſicians thought nature had left her uſual 
operations. This ſtruck the Biſhop very ſenſibly, who 
reſolved, if the boy's water continued black, to ſift the 
matter no further. To find out this he ſet a ſervant to 
watch him through a hole in the chamber; and the 
Biſhop going that morning with his family to a lec- 
ture, and all things being very ſtill in the houſe, 
the boy lifts himſelf up, ſtares, liſtens, and at 
length riſes out of bed, and in the ſtraw or mat 
under it, takes out an ink-horn, and makes water 
in the chamber-pot through a piece of cotton in 
his hand ; putting another piece of the cotton into his 
prepuce, covering it with the ſkin, and that was for 
a reſerve, if he ſhould be forced to make water, when 
company was preſent. He then hides the ink-horn 
again, and returns to his bed. The man, who 
watched him, ſeeing all this, informed the Biſhop of 
it at his coming home, who came to the boy umme- 
diately, and aſked him, how he did? He, according 
to his cuſtom, pointed to his water, looked ghaſtly on 
it, and muttered in his uſual howling tone. The Biſhop 
told him that his knavery was diſcovered, and called in 
his man, who took out the inkhorn, where the boy had 
hid it, and affirmed. that he ſaw him make water 
through the cotton. This with the Biſhop's threatning 
to ſend him to the Houſe of Correction, ſtruck the 
boy with ſuch a ſudden terror, that he roſe from his 
bed, fell upon his knees, and humbly beſought the 
Biſhop to pardon him, and he would diſcover the 
whole truth. He confeſſed, that a pedlar with a pack 
on his back met him, when he was going to ſchool, 
and perſuaded him to go to Mr. Giffard's houſe, where 
he found four Romiſh Priefts, who gave him money, 
promiſing him great matters, if he would be confor- 


— mable to their inſtructions. Ihey were three days 


teaching him how to act; and after he was well in- 
ſtructed, and had practiſed his tricks privately, they 
ſent him home to exerciſe them in a more public way. 
He came home in a very diſtracted manner, to the 
amazement of his parents; and in a ſhort time drew 
much company to viſit him, and his parents being 
poor, got money from many charitable perſons, which 
encouraged him to perſiſt in that way. When the re- 
port of his being poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit was ſuffi- 
ciently ſpread abroad, the Prieſts came to diſpoſſeſs 
him ; but he found ſo much pleaſure in the yer and 
profit of that manner of life, that he could not be 
exorciſed by them, though they beat, and pinched, 


Vor. VII. 


mitted 


and uſed him very ſeverely. The Biſhop aſked him, 
why he accuſed the poor old woman of witchcraft ? 
He anſwered, that the Prieſts told him, that he mutt 
lay the cauſe of his being poſſeſſed upon ſome old 
woman; and ſhe being known to him, and of a ſcold- 
ing humour, he fixed upon her. The Biſhop then 
aſked him, how he came to fall into his fits a little 
before the woman appeared in the room, both at her 
examination and arraignment, his back being turned 
towards her? For the firſt, at Lichfield, he ſaid, that 
he heard ſome about him mutter fe is here, which 
made him cry out he comes, (be comes; and for the ſe- 
cond, at Stafford, he beard the people remove, and 
her chains rattle as ſhe came, which gave him the 
ſign. Laſtly, he was aſked, how he made his throat 
ſwell, and he ſhewed, that it was by thruſting his 
tongue, which was very long, down his throat ; which 
trick he found out himſelf: the reſt were taught him 
by the Prieſts, Thus the Biſhop preſerved an innocent 
old woman condemned by the Law to die, diſcovered the 
impoſture of the Romiſh Prieſts, and converted a wicked 
boy, whom he afterwards bound apprentice to a Shoe- 
maker in Briſtol, and was living in the pariſh of St, 
Martins in the Fields in the year 1660, when Dr. 
Barwick wrote his Life of the Biſhop (22). The reader (22) Barwick, 
may have a full account of this affair in a book writ- Ves. 97: 
ten upon this ſubject by Mr. Richard Baddleley, 
the Biſhop's Secretary, and in Arthur Wilſon's Life of 
King James I (23), who tells us, that he had heard (23) Pg. 107, 
the ſtory from the Biſhop's own mouth, almoſt thirty © /77- nt. 
years before he inſerted it in his book. 2 rub 
[O] Tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Durbam.] This Dr. Francis * 
Biſhopric was a place of greater truſt and honour, as Hutchin{@n's 
well as revenue, than either of the other Biſhoprics, which {//-r1--/ /y 
he had enjoyed. For beſides the Spiritual and Eccleſi- A” Is 
aſtical affairs as before in his other Dioceſes, he had the fe 
care and management of all the Temporal affairs with- London 1718 in 
in the County Falatine of Durham, by virtue of the $v0. 
Palatinate, which for many hundred years had been 
annexed to the Epiſcopal Sze. In particular, he had 
the power of placing and diſplacing all the Judges, 
Regiſters, Clerks, and other Officers belonging to the 
Courts of Juftice; of conſtituting the Sheriff, and 
Under-Sheriff, Eſcheators, Feudaries, Coroners, &c. 
of commiſſioning all Juſtices of the Peace, and like- 
wiſe of all Deputy Lieutenants, Colonels, Captains, and 
all other Officers of the Trained-Bands. In ſhort, his 
power was ſo great in all Temporal affairs there, that it 
paſſed as a maxim or general rule there, Quicguid pate/t 
Rex extra | Epiſcopatum] poteſt Epiſcopus intra. And 
yet in the management of all theſe great affairs, 
% ſays Dr. Barwick (24), he carried himſelf with fo (24) Pag. 92. 
„much jultice and equity ſor ten years together, be- 
fore theie late troubles put a diſturbance in the exer- 
«« ciſe of his government, that no complaint was ever 
made againtt him to the Parliament, during all the 
time that Satan was let looſe, 7 % him lite wheat, 
as well as the reſt of his brethren of that holy order; 
* which is an argument of his integrity beyond excepti- 
* on. I only except the caſe of Mr. Smart, wh'ch had 
% no relation to the County Palatine, nor concerned this 
«« Biſhop otherwiſe than as one of the Judges in the 
„High Commiſſion Court, if the charge had been 
„ made good (as it never was) againit him or any of 
« the reſt. And yet for all that, he was troubled y 
„ him (very undelervedly, if the truth were known) 
in a long vexatious ſuit, for a pretended falſe impr.- 
„ ſonment, though he never could recover any thing 
«© upon it.“ 
[P] When he met with great inſults from the common 
people.] He was once in extreme hazard of his life at 
Weſtminſter from the people, ſome of whom cried 
out, pull him out of his coach ; others, nay he is a good 
man ; Others, but for all that he is a Biſhop (25). And (25) l. 
Dr. Barwick tells us (26), that he had often heard the 13. 
Biſhop ſay, that he believed he ſhould not have eſcaped (26) lb 
alive, ifa leading man among the rabble had not cried 
out, let him go, and hang himſelf. 
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mitted to the cuſtody of the Uſher of the Black Rod []; but being afterwards dif. 
charged he returned to his lodgings in Durham Houle in the Strand, where he attended his 
devotions and ſtudies, till he was again taken into cuſtody [K], in which he continued 
ſix months (7), and then returned to Durham Houſe, the Parliament, upon the diſſolution 
of the Biſhoprics, having voted him eight hundred pounds per aun. of which he received 
but a ſmall part [S]. At laſt he was obliged to quit Durham Houſe by the ſoldiers, 
who came to garriſon it a little before the death of King Charles I (s). After this he re- 
tired to Exeter Houle in the Strand, at the invitation of the Earl and Counteſs of Rut- 
land, where he continued a ſhort time, and then went to Captain Saunders's houſe in 
Hertfordſhire, and next to Mr. Thomas Rotheram's in Bedfordſhire, and at laſt to Sir 
Henry Yelverton's at Eaſton Manduit in Northamptonſhire, where a few months after 
he died September the 22d 1659 in the ninety fifth year of his age, being the forty fourth 
of his Epiſcapal Conſecration, and the twenty eighth of his Tranſlation to the See of 
Durham. His body was ſolemnly interred, according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, in the Chancel of the Church of St. Peter at Eaſton Manduit September ie 
29th (7), and his Funeral Sermon was preached by Mr. John Barwick, one of his 


Chaplains, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's [ T ]. 


[2 ] Committed to the cuſtody of the Uſher of the Black 
Rod.) The Biſhops being diſturbed in going to the 
Houſe of Lords, twelve of them, among whom was 


| Biſhop Morton, agreed upon a petition to the King, re- 
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preſenting the violences forced to their perſons, and 
the fears they were in from the tumults of the 
people, and proteſting their diſſent from all laws, 
which ſhould be enacted, till they might attend 
the Houſe with freedom and ſafety, and the nul- 
lity of thoſe which ſhould be made, while the 
Parliament was under ſuch a force, that themſelves 
and their brethren, (being one of the three Eſtates) 
could not attend the ſervice of the Houle without the 
apparent hazard of their lives. And though, /ays 
« Dr. Barwick (27), it was the known and continual 
practice of the Houſe of Peers, that any one Mem- 
„ ber of it might enter his diſſent upon record from 
any thing he diſliked, though it had already paſſed 
« the Houle ; yet was this Prote/tation of the diſſent of 
«« all theſe Reverend Biſhops aggravated with ſo much 
«« virulence by the Leaders of the faction, as to get 
« them charged with High Treaſon by the Houſe of 
Commons for it, and committed to priſon upon it. 
« And yet after they had got the bill to paſs againſt 
« the Biſhops fitting in Parliament, they let the accu- 
« ſation fall without ever drawing it into a formal 
«« impeachment, as being aſhamed of having it brought 
into a legal trial, where Council might be heard on 
* both ſides. And upon this occaſion did this Reve- 
« rend Biſhop and the reſt ſuffer about four months 
«« impriſonment, though it is true indeed the place of 
„his and the Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry's im- 
„ priſonment was the Houſe of the Uſher of the Black 
«© Rod; whereas the other ten were ſent to the Tower. 
«« But whether this was in favour to theſe two, as be- 
«« ing very old, or to the perſon to whom they were 
committed, as being then reputed rich, may beſt be 
conjectured by the exceſſive charge they were at 
* there more than the others in the Tower. And tho” this 
fact was never permitted to come to a due examina- 
«« tion, according to the antient and known manner 
of proceeding at Law in Caſes of High Treaſon, 
though it was earneſtly deſired and endeavoured by 
** theſe Keverend Biſhops ; yet they were ſo far pre- 
*« judged by it, as to make all the twelve liable to 
*« ſequeſtration for it, as that word hath been abuſed 
of late for the taking away of a man's whole eſtate, 
*+ perſonal and real.” 

[K] Again taken into cuſtody.] Whitelocke tells 
us (28), © that on the 8th of April 1645, he was 
brought before the Commons for chriſtening a 
child in the old way, and figning it with the ſign 
of the croſs, contrary to the Directory ; and becauſe 
he refuſed to deliver up the Seal of the County Pala- 
„tine of Durham, he was committed to the Tower.“ 
And Dr. Barwick obſerves (29), that it having been 
repreſented to the Houſe of Commons as a matter of 
much prejudice to their affairs, that the Biſhop ſhould 
ſtill have in his cuſtody the Seal of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham ; the Houſe ſent a Committee of their 
own Members to demand it, which he refuſed, though 
in very civil terms, and deſired the .interpoſition of the 
Houſe of Peers for their fuller ſatisfaction, which they 
interpreting to be an appeal from thoſe, who were not 


He 


his competent Judges, to thole who were, ſent for 
him by their Serjeant at Arms, to appear at their 
Bar, which he did, and made it 9 to them, 
1. That it was not a Seal tranſmitted from Biſhop to 
Biſhop ſucceſſively, but one, which had his own arms 
and impreis cut upon it. 2. That to part with it could 
not but be of great prejudice to ſeveral perſons within 
the County Palatine of Durham, whoſe eſtates depended 
upon it, both by way of patents for offices and leaſes for 
lands. 3. That it might be prejudicial to himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors, and to the perſon, by whom he received 
the power to make it. The Houle having nothing to 
object to this plea diſmiſſed him, though his adverſa- 
ries retained their reientment againſt him, which they 
had an opportunity not long after of gratifying. For 
the Earl and Counteſs of Rutland defiring him to bap- 
tize a daughter of theirs, he did exactly according to 
the Book of Common Prayer ; upon which being com- 
plained of to the Houſe of Commons, he was brought 
to their Bar, and committed priſoner to their Ser- 
jeant at Arms, in whoſe cuſtody he continued about fix 
months. 

[SJ The Parliament upon the diſſolution of the Biſhop- 


rics, having voted him 800 J. per ann. of which he re- 


ceived but a ſmall part.) Whitelocke informs us (30), (30) Us! f. 


that on the 18th of May 1646 an Ordinance paſſed for 
eight hundred pounds per ann. to Biſhop Morton. But 


Dr. Barwick obſerves (31), that while he was able to (31) P.g 174 


ſubſiſt without it, he never troubled himſelf with look- 
ing after it; and at laſt, when his preſſing neceſſities 
put him upon this hard choice, either to look after 
this, or to be burthenſome to his friends, he determined 
upon the former, and procured a copy of the Voce, 
but found it to contain no more than that ſuch a ſum 
ſhould be paid, but no mention either by whom or 
whence. And by that time he could obtain an expla- 
nation of the order to make the penſion payable out of 
the revenues of his own Biſhopric, all the lands and re- 
venues of it were fold or divided among Members 
of Parliament themſelves. Only by the importunity of 
his friends he procured an order to have a thouſand 
pound in part paid out of their 'T'reaſury at Goldimith's 
Hall, with which he paid his debts, and purchaſed to 
himſelf an annuity of 200 J. fer ann. during life ; 
which annuity was granted at firſt by the Lady Saville, 
in the minority of her ſon Sir George, and afterwards 
confirmed by himſelf when he came to be of age. 

[7] His Funeral Sermon preached by Mr. Fohn Bar- 
wwick,one of his Chaplains, afterwards Dean of St. Paul s. 
It was printed at London 1660 in 4to, under this title, 
IEPONIKHE, Or, the Fight, Viftory, and Triumph of 
St. Paul accommodated to the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Thomas late Lord Biſhop of Dureſme, in a Ser- 
mon preached at his Funeral, in the Pariſh Church of 
St. Peter at Eaſlon-Manduit in Northamptonſhire on Mi- 
chaelmas-day, 1659. Together with the Life of the ſaid 
Biſhop. By Fobn Barwick (now) D. D. and one of his 
Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordinary. In the Preface Dr 
Barwick tells us, that his“ obſtinacy to the preſs was 
«« preater than my friend's perſuaſions, ſays he, could 
„have counterbalanced, if J had not received the firſt 
„ riſe of my adventure from his command, who i 
« moſt concerned in it, and that merely to obſtruct the 
« way to the publiſhing of what ſome others had, 
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He publiſhed ſeveral works [J]. He was of low ſtature, but ſtrong body, and an 

,\ Life Bi. excellent conſtitution, of a comely countenance, and vigorous health (z). In his old age, 

eh Morton By he could walk well, his hearing was quick, his voice clear, his body ſolid and full of 
g+ 158+ 


« even then, written upon the ſame ſubject, as far as 
« concerns the life of this reverend Biſhop. This may 
„go in a ſure, though unuſual path; for as far as 
« his memory would ſuggeſt, I received the materials 
« from himſelf (unleſs it was where his modeſty cauſed 
« his filence) and in ſome particulars, where the diffi- 
« culty of the matter, or fear of miſunderſtanding re- 
«« quired it, I drew it into form even in his life-time, 
«© and read it to him, to the end that he might cor- 
rect the miſtakes if any were. . . In other particu- 


1% Jars, where I could make out the matter either by 


„ evidence of fact or public regiſteries, or his own 
« letters, I was unwilling to torture his great modeſty 
«© with unneceſſary queſtions.” ; 

I] He publiſbed ſeveral works.) I. Apolegia Ca- 
tholica : Part I. London 1605 in 4to. Dedicated to 
Dr. Richard Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. II. 
An exatt Diſcevery of Romiſh Doctrine in the Caſe of 
Conſpiracy and Rebellion; Or Romiſh Poſitions and Prac- 
tices, &c. London 1605 in gto. Occaſioned by the 
diſcovery of the Gun-powder-Treaſon-Plot. III. Apo- 
logia Catholica. Part II. London 1606 in 4to. IV. 
A full Satiifactian concerning a double Romiſh Iniquitie, 
hainous Rebellion, and more than heatheniſb Aiquivucation. 
Containing three Parts. The two former belong to the Re- 
ply «pon the Moderate Anſwer ; the firſt for Confirma- 
tion of the Diſcovery in theſe two points, Treaſon and 
Aquivocation : the ſecond is a Fuſtification of Proteſtants 
touching the ſame points. The third Part is a large Diſ- 
courſe confuting the Reaſons and Grounds of other Priefls, 
both in the Caſe of Rebellion and Aqui vocal ion. Pub- 
liſhed by Authoritie. London 1606 in 4to. This book 
is dedicated to King James I. Father Robert Parſons 
or Perſons, the Jeſuit, undertook to vindicate his friend, 
the writer of the Moderate Anſwer, in a book pub- 
liſhed under the name of P. R. and entitled, 4 Trea- 
tiſe tending to Mitigation towards Catholic Subjeds in 
England againſt Tho. Morton : printed in 1607 in 4to. 
To this our author returned an anſwer, entitled, V. 4 
Preamble unto an Incounter with 4 # or the r of the 

itful Treatiſe of Mitigation, London 1603 in 4to. 
ee 41 to 2 Farl of Saliſbury. To this book 
and ſome others of our author Father Parſons having 
made a reply under the title of 4 ſober Reckoning wwith 
Mr. Tho. Morton, printed in 1609 in gto, he was 


anſwered in a book entitled, VI. The Encounter againſt 
"Mr. Parſons. London 1609 in 4to. Dedicated to Prince 


nry. VII. An Anſwer to the ſcandalous Exceptions 
of Ticophilus Heads London 1609 in 4to. VIII. 
A Catholike Appeale for Proteſtants out of the Confeſſions 
ef the Romane Doctors, particularly anſwering the mi/- 
named Catholike Apologie for the Romane Faith out 
of the Proteſtants. Manifefting tbe Antiquitie of our Re- 
ligion, and ſatisfying all ſcrupulous Objections, which 
have been urged againſt it. Written by Tho. Morton, 
Doctor of Divinitie. London 1610 in folio. Dedicated 
to King James I. In the Preface he tells us, that 
the accuſations and arguments of his antagoniſt, Mr. 
Brereley, the author of the Catholike Apologie are in 
this Appeale (fo farre as we have proceeded) expreſſed 
« word for word, and fatisfied from the teſtimonies of 
„the Romane authors themſelves, with that care and 
diligence, that no adveriaric, I hope, ſhall have 
much cauſe to except againſt it: ſure I am, with 
<< that ſincerity, as not to become an adverſarie unto 
« myſelf by erring againit my conſcience. For to 
« ſay that I have not pollibly erred at all, were to 
advance myſelfe above the nature of man; but to 
« have erred wilfully in any thing were to be leſſe 
than a Chriſtian. In a word, ſuch is my confidence 
« in this worke, that herein I do vow mylelfe unto 
« death for the Roman cauſe, if any of that profeſſion 
« ſhall orderly and ſufficiently refute the material points 
« of this Appeale. He was engaged in writing this 
work by Archbiſhop Bancroft, as he obſerves in his 
Dedication, ; and Dr. Thomas James took the pains 
to examine ſome of his quotations in the Bodleian Li- 
brary (32). It has never yet been anſwered, IX. 
A Defence of the Innacencie of the three Ceremonies of the 
Church of England, wiz. the Surplice, Crofſe after Bap- 
tijme, aud Kneeing at the receiving of the Bleed Sa- 


* 


moiſture; 


crament. Divided into two Parts, In the former 
whereof the generall Arguments urged by the Nencon for- 
miſts, and in the latter part their particular accuſations 
againſt theſe three Ceremonies are ſeverally anſwered and 
refuted. Publiſhed by Authority. The ſecond Impreſſion. 
London 1619 in 4to. Dedicated to the Marquis of 
Buckingham. It was attacked by an anonymous au- 
thor generally ſuppoſed to be Mr. William Ames; 
which occaſioned a Defence of it, written by Dr. John 
Burges of Sutton Colefield in Warwickſhire, and printed 
at London 1631 in 4to, under the title of 4» An/wer 
to a Pamphlet entitled, A Reply to Dr. Morton's ge- 
neral Defence of three innocent Ceremonies. X. Cauſa 
Regia. London 1620 in 4to, written againſt Cardinal 


Bellarmin's book, de Officio Principis Chriſliani. This 


is dedicated to Prince Charles, and was never anſwered. 
XI. The Grand Impoſture of the now Church of Rome, 
concerning this Article of their Creed, The holy Catholic 
and Apolitolic Roman Church. The ad edition enlarged 
was printed at London 1628 in 4to. Dedicated to King 
Charles I. There was an anſwer publiſhed to this, 
under the name of J. S. and entitled Anti- Mortonus; 
to which as yet no reply is publiſhed, though there 
was one prepared for the preſs within a year after the 
adverſary's book firſt came to our author's knowledge. 
The reaſon of this, according to Dr. Barwick (33), 
was, „the deſign of the reply being thus largely laid, 
** firſtto reprint the book itſelf ; and then, after every 
ſection excepted againſt, the exceptions of J. S. and 
** lait of all this author's reply to theſe exceptions ; the 
book hereby grew ſo voluminous, as no Bookſeller 
** durſt adventure the charge of printing it, eſpecially 
in ſuch a diſmal age of the Church as hath been of 
late, wherein thoſe that deſired to read ſuch books 
had not money to buy them, being ſequeſtered and 
*« ſtripped of all their eſtates ; and thoſe that ſucceed 
in their benefices have generally no affections to ſuch 
* ſtudies, being led in this (as in moſt other things) 
by their own intereſt, which directs them only to 
* ſuch ſtudies as may qualify them for che pulpit.” 
XII. Of the Inſtitution of the Sacrament, Ic. by fome 
called the Maſſe, &c. London 1631, and reprinted 
with additions at London 1635 in fol. But before the 
ſecond edition appeared, there were ſome ſtrictures 
written upon the former by a Romiſh author under the 
name of an Engliſh Baron, which occaſioned our au- 
thor to write another little book, intitled, XIII. 4 
Diſcharge of five Imputations of Mis-allegations charged 
upon the Biſhop of Dureſme by an Engliſh Baron. London 
1633 in 8vo. XIV. Antidotum adverſus Ecclefie Ro- 
mane de Merito ex Condigno Venemum. Cambridge 1637 
in 4to. XV. Replica five Refutatio Confutationis C. R. 
London 1638 in 4m. This is an anſwer to a piece 
publiſhed by C. R. who was ſuppoſed to be the Biſhop 
of Chalcedon, againſt the fr/# Part of our author's 
Catholic Apology. XVI. A Sermon preached before the 
King at Newcaſtle upon Rom. xiii. 1. London 1639 
in 4to. XVII. De Euchariſtia Controverſies Deci/io. 
Cambridge 1640 in 4to. XVIII. 4 Sermon on the 
Reſurrection, preached at the Spittle in London April 
the 26th. London 1641 in 8vo. XIX. 4 Sermon 
preached at St, Paul's June the 19th 1642 upon 1 Cor. 
xi. 16. and intitled, The Preſentment of a Schiſmatick. 
London 1642 in 4to. XX. Confeſſions and Proofi of 
Proteſlant Divines, &c. Oxford 1644 in 4to. publiſhed 
without his name or knowledge of it, and written in 
defence of Epiſcopal Government, and ſent to Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, who committed it to the preſs with ſome 
other excellent collections of his own upon the ſame 
ſubject. XXI. Exzetiels Wheel;, &c. London 1653 in 
8vo. The ſubje& of this book is meditations upon 
God's Providence. Beſides thefe printed works he left 
a conſiderable number of manuſcripts, . ſome in m 


** cultody, ſays Dr. Barwick (34), which I found by (34) Pag. 128. 


him at his death; and ſome (that I hear of) in the 
hands of others: all of them once intended for the 
* preſs, whereof ſome have loſt their firſt perfection by 
the careleſsneſs and negligence of ſome, that ſhould 
have kept them; others want his laſt hand and eye 
to perfect them; and others only a ſeaſonable time 
to pubhſh them. And he might and would 1 
; « left 


(33) Page 134, 


—— go . i 
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(wv) Barwick, 


(x) dem pag. 
163, 164. 


(y) idem, pag - 
161. 


(35) Pag. 159. 


(36) Idem, pag 
148, 149 


MOR 


moiſture; and no Phyſician would have judged him to be above half the age he was, if he 
had only conſidered the plumpneſs of his fleſh, and the ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, without 


looking upon the whiteneſs of his hair (w). He was a man of extenſive learning, great 
* hoſpitality, charity and liberality [V, temperance [A], and moderation 7]. 


e converted ſeveral perſons of learning and diſtinction from the Romiſh Religion (x). 
He had an intimate acquaintance and correſpondence with moſt of the learned men of 
his time (y), and was a great friend and patron of the famous Dr. John Donne [Z J. In 
1657 there had been publiſhed a book, ſaid to be printed at Rome, intitled, A Treatiſe of 
the Nature of Catholic Faith and Hereſy, wherein the author had aſſerted (z), that in the 
beginning of the long Parliament ſome Preſbyterian Lords having preſented to the Up- 
per Houſe a certain book, proving, that the Proteſtant Biſhops had no ſucceſſion nor 
conſecration, and therefore were no Biſhops, and by conſequence had no right to fit in 
Parliament; Biſhop Morton had made a ſpeech againſt that book in behalf of himſelf and 
all the Biſhops then preſent, endeavouring to prove ſucceſſion from the laſt Roman Ca- 
tholic Biſhops, who ordained the firſt Proteſtant Biſhops at the Nag's-head in Cbeapſide. 
Upon this our author drew up a proteſtation, that he never made ſuch a ſpeech, but al- 
ways looked upon the ſtory of the Nag's-head Conſecration to be a forgery, which pro- 
- teſtation is dated July the 17th 16538, and atteſted by ſeveral witneſſes and a Notary Pub- 
lic ; and to it were annexed three atteſtations, the firſt by the Biſhops of London, Bath 
and Wells, Ely, Oxford, Rocheſter, and Sarum 3 the ſecond by ſeveral temporal Lords, 
and the third by Henry Scobel, Clerk of the Parliament; all declaring, that no ſuch 


book as that abovementioned was preſented to the Houſe, and that Biſhop Morton never ( deni 
made any ſpeech to the purpoſe related above (aa). 


*« left many more, conſidering how vigorous his parts 
«« wete even in his extreme old age, if the iniquity 
of the times had not deprived him of moſt of his 
notes and papers.” There were in his own poſſeſſion 
at his death, aud after that in Dr. Barwick's, the fol- 
lowing manuſcripts: 1. Tra#atus de externe Judice 
infallibili ad Doctores Pontificios, imprimis vero ad Sa- 
cerdotes Wiſbicenſes. 2. Tractatus de Fuſtificatione, TW o 
copies, both imperfect. 3. Some Papers written upon 
the Controverſy between Biſhop Montague and the Gag- 
ger. 4. A Latin Edition af his book called The Grand 
Impoſture. Imperfect. 5. Another Edition of both the 
Parts of his Book called Apologia Catholica. 6. An 
Anſwer to J. S. his Anti-Mortonus. Imperſect. 7. His 
Treatiſe concerning Epiſcopacy abovementioned, reviſed 
and enlarged. 8. A Treatiſe concerning Prayer in an un- 
known Tongue. 9. A Defence of Infants Baptiſm again/! 
Mr. Tombes and others. 10. Several Sermons, Dr. 
Barwick tells us (35), that there were in the hands of 
ſome other perſons the two following manuſcripts, viz, 
A Relation of the Conference held at York by our Author, 
with Mr. Young and Mr. Stillington ; and à further 
Confutation of R. G. in defence of the Articles of the 
Church of England. 

[FW] Of great hoſpitality, charity and liberality.] 
He entertained King Charles I and his Court, and (at 
leaſt the Officers of) his army all at one time in the 
firſt expedition towards Scotland ; which coſt him above 
1500 /. in one day. There were few ſcholars, whether 
Engliſh or Foreigners, came to him, whom he did 
not entertain hoſpitably, and diſmiſs with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, proportionable to the merits of the per- 
ſon, to be beſlowed on ſome good books to be kept in re- 
membrance of him. He built a free-ſchool at Biſhop- 
Aukland, and endowed it with 24 J. per ann. which 
was more by ſo much than ever he purchaſed for him- 
ſelf, which was juſt nothing. He gave to St. John's 
College in Cambridge four or five hundred pounds to 
purchaſe books (36). He forgave to one Mrs. Place 
of Hurworth near the river 'Teiſe, whoſe huſband had 
unhappily made away with himſelf, his whole eſtate, 
valued at 2000 /. which was forfeited to him as Count 
Palatine of Durham, taking only 50 /. of her for an 
acknowledgment of the right of the County Palatine, 
which he beſtowed among his ſervants. In his firſt Vi- 
ſitation of his Biſhopric, being at Berwick upon 
Tweed, he forgave to one Mr. Edward Moore of 
Tweedmouth, 300 J. which ſum he had been fined for 


(37) Life of Bi- a riot, at the Aflizes before at Durham (37). 


jrrop Morton, By 


[X] Temperance.) He uſed to eat but once a day. 


E. B. page 110, JJis meat was neither much nor delicate; his drink 


neither ſtrong nor plentiful, and never between meals, 
till the infirmities of age made it neceſſary to him. 
He was often up at his devotion and ſtudy before four 
O clock, even after he had lived about eighty years ; 
and yet very ſeldom went to bed before ten, and then 
always had a ſervant to read ſome book to him till lee 

ſurprized him; and ſo he had always, when he wav. 


led in his coach, that his journey might not be too 
great an hindrance to his ſtudy (38). 


[Y] Moderation.) Dr. Barwick tells us (39), that 31. 


with regard to the points diſputed between the Calviniſts 


and Arminians, he always found him very reſerved in (39) Pag. 153. 


his diſcourſes on that ſubject; and that though he had 
a very high eſteem of Calvin, yet in a converſation 
with Mr. Lawrence Maydwell, at which the Dector 
was preſent, he expreſſed much diſlike of Calvin's 
opinion concerning reprobation. 

[Z] 4 great friend and patron of the famous Dr. John 
Donne ] We ſhall give the reader ſome particulars here 
relating to that great Poet and Divine, from the Life of 
our Biſhop, written by R. B. his Secretary, which we 
had not ſeen, when we wrote the article of Donne. The 


thor of the Life abovementioned obſerves (40), that (40) Pag. 97, 
when Mr, Donne had caſt himſelf into a ſea of miſery & ,. 


by the marriage of the daughter of Sir George More 
Knt. whereby he loſt his place of Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, and had ſpent moſt of his means 
in purſuit of the ſaid marriage, and was reduced to 
great neceſſity, having a child born to him every year, 
Dr. Morton adviſed him to enter into holy orders, and 
1 to reſign to him the Rectory of Long- 

arſton in Vorkſhire, worth two hundred pounds a 
year. Vet to this friendly motion Mr. Donne would 
not then give his aſſent, but put it by, in hope, (as 
it ſhould ſcem) of ſome other preferment, for which 
he thought himſelf more fit. And long after he 
having grappled with many extremities at home, 
paſſed over into France, where he gave himſelf to 
„the ſtudy of the Laws; and from Amiens (as I re- 
«« member) he wrote a letter to his always true friend 
„ Dr. Morton, wherein he requeſted his advice, whe- 
ther taking the degree of a Doctor in that profeſſion 
of the Laws, it might not be conducible and advan- 
*« tageous unto him to practiſe at home in the Arches 
at London. Unto whom the Dean then returned 
him anſwer, that in his judgment he thought the 


«« Miniſtry in the Church of God would be ſafer and 


fitter for him. Whereupon he deſiſted from further 
«« proſecution of thoſe ſtudies, For doubtleſs the Holy 
Spirit had the greateſt ſtroke and power to incline 
and draw him to that ſacred profeſſion, For mylelt 
have long ſince ſeen his picture in a dear friend's 
chamber of his in Lincolns-Inn, all inveloped with 
** a darkiſh ſhadow, his face and features hardly diſ- 
cernable, with this ejaculation and wiſh written 
«« thereon, Domine illumina tenebras meas; Which long 
after was really accompliſhed, when, by King James's 
weighty and powerful perſuaſions, he took orders. 
I will add one inſtance of his ripe and ſudden wit ; 
«« for at one tine Biſhop Morton gave him a quantity 
« of gold, then | an uſeful token, ſaying, Here, Mr. 
% Donne, take this, gold is reflorative ; he preſently 
« anſwered, Sir, 1 doubt I never ſhall reſlore it back 
ag ain. And I am aſſured he never did,” T, 
3 


o 
« 


(z) C. 2, ye, Jv 
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MORUS (ALEXANDER) one of the moſt eminent Preachers of his age among 
the Reformed, was the ſon of a Scots-man, who was Principal of a College which» the 
Proteſtants had at Caſtres in Languedoc. He was born in that city in the year 1616, 
and as he had a very lively genius, he made a very quick progreſs in his ſtudies. When he 


% Alex. Mort 
Fides publica, 


was not above twenty years of age (a), he was ſent to Geneva to proſecute the ſtudy of 
Divinity; and finding that the Greek Profeſſorſhip, which was vacant, was going to be 


Having exerciſed that office for 


(4) 


'S | 
4 toe? 


n diſputed for, and that the Curators of the Academy had by their public bills invited fo- 
reigners as well as their own countrymen to enter the liſts, he put in for one among a 
great number of other Competitors, Miniſters, Advocates, and Phyſicians, every one of 
whom were almoſt one half older than himſelf, and he was ſo much aamired for his 
beautiful and eloquent manner of turning things, in all the ſpecimens of erudition which 

(3) See the Life he was obliged to give, that he carried the prize (5). 
of Stephen *-<be about three years, he ſucceeded to thoſe which Mr, Spanheim, who was called to Ley- 
competitors, den (c), had left vacant (4), viz. thoſe of Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity, and 


Miniſter of the Church at Geneva. 


fterdam in the 
year 1685, before 


As he was a great Preacher, and withal a man of 
great learning (e), we need not be ſurprized if his collegues were not all his friends. 
it muſt be owned there were ſeveral other things which created him troubles ; for not to 


publica, pag. 226, 


But (+) See what Ta- 
naquil Faber 


Wrote to him, 


ſpeak of his manners, which in all the places where he lived expoſed him to reproach Fler. lib. 1, 
with regard to his love of women, his beſt friends own that he wanted prudence, and was “'s 19. 

of a very impatient temper [A]. However that be, there were two parties formed at 

Geneva, the one for him, and the other againſt him; and it is not to be doubted, but the 


firſt of thoſe parties conſiſted not only of perſons who both loved and eſteemed Mr. 
Morus, but alſo of perſons who neither loved nor eſteemed him, but appeared on his 
ſide merely becauſe they ſaw their enemies at the head of the oppoſite party. We ſee 


I know not how Morus gained the good graces of Salma- 


ſius; but it is certain that the latter was the inſtrument of bringing the other into the 
United Provinces. Some pretend that it was to chagrine Mr. Spanheim [B], who had 


weſriones 
wy 7 David 
Le Clerc. 
{c) He went 
thither in the 
year 1642. 
inſtances of this every day. 
[4] His friend own that he wanted prudence, and 
"was of a very impatient temper.) One of them ac- 
(1) Prefixed to knowledges in a preface (1), in which he takes part 
the ſecond Apo- with Mr. Morus, that his haſty temper, his great li- 
Joey ce berty in ſpeaking, and his fl 
publiſhed at the y in ſpeaking, and his ſtrong paſſion to over-top 
Hague in the Others, had often given occaſion to enmities, which 
year 1654+ always ſubſiſted between him and his rivals. He 
Georye Crantzius adds that Spanheim had never been heard to ſay a 
Debt Divi- worſe thing of Morus than that he was proud; he lays 
thor of that pre- alſo that it was the opinion of Salmaſius that Mr. 
face, Morus put too much confidence in falſe friends, and 


that he was not over diligent in his ſtudies ; but that 
in other reſpects he had a very fine genius, and was 
capable of any thing. Diodati, in a letter (2) which 
he wrote in favour of Morus to Salmaſius, ſays that 
this Miniſter ** never took arms but to make an 
« innocent defence, but that he had defended himſelf 
« with a heat and impetuoſity which had oftentimes 
% hurt his _—_ . - that he was of a good 
natural diſpoſition, and without fraud or deſign, 
„frank and noble . . . haſty and very ſenſible of 
*« affronts, but eaſily recovering himſelf; one who 
«© never gave the firſt Provocation, but at the ſame 
„time had a violent impulſe to defend himſelf, I 
have met with none, adds he, who have triumph- 
ed for their having attacked him. Conſcia wirtus, 
and if you add, germs irritabile vatum, armed him 
ſufficiently againſt his enemies.” I mult beg leave 

to make a ſhort reflection upon the partiality of friend - 

ſhip. Obſerve Diodati here, who, becauſe he had an 

affection for Mr. Morus, reckons nothing upon a very 

capital fault and one which very ill became a Mini- 

ſter, I mean a temper vindictive to the laſt degree, 

and an exceſs of pride and paſſion : it is at bottom to 

ſtrip a Miniſter of a quality eſſential to him, and to 

deprive him of that goſpel ſpirit, which ought to be 

inſeparable from his character, to own what Mr. Dio- 

dati does of him ; and yet he had no notion, that while 
(3) Fider publica, he made thoſe acknowledgments he was detracting 
bag. 114. greatly from the praiſes which he profuſely beſtowed 
(4) Milton, De- upon him. He excuſes Morus's vindictive temper the 
ferfio pro ſe, pag. beſt way he could: The importunate attacks of 
134. produces a ** his enemies, /ays he (3), ſeemed to require his 
T * petting them from time to time, to teach them to 
what — 3 1 quiet.” I meet every day with people, who are 
told of Iſmael ; ſo blind with reſpe& to this or that Miniſter in whoſe 
that he ſhould be favour they are prepoſſeſſed, under pretence of the great 
*anſt all the gifts which they aſcribe to him, that they ſpeak of his 


(2) Inſerted in 
the Fides pub- 


_ page 111, 


«c 
«c 
46 
o 


world, and all Iſmaeliſ : : 
the maeliſm (4) almoſt with praiſe. Mr. ſuch a one, ſay 
bw ant again they, is a. dangerous enemy, he has keen weapons, un- 


Vol. VII. . 


n 


happy be who provokes him (5), as if they were ſpeak- (5) apr oe 


ing of a Colonel of Dragoons, or as if a Miniſter of „ .,-.:4., 
the Goſpel were a Knight of the Thiſtle, armed with See Homer. 1/ad, 
a threatning device; Nemo me impune laceſſit, nul ne lib. 6. ver. 127. 


1'y frotte (6). 


Dui me commorit, ( meliu non tangere, clamo) 
Flebit & infignis tota cantabitur urbe (7). 


(6) This was 
the motto of a 
King of Navarres 
See Bouhours, 
Entret. des De- 


wiſes, page m. 


One cannot eafily believe, that ſuch Miniſters are at- 
463,464 


tached any other way to Religion than by the chains 
of vanity ; or from any other motive than that it 
furniſhes them with the means of eſtabliſhing them- (7) Horat. 54's 
ſelves into little tyrants. But further, run over all the *' * 
defects to which human nature is ſubject, and you will 

not find one more oppoſite to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 

than the violence, which appears in the quarrels of ſome 

of thoſe ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt. It ſhews that in 

every ſcuffle they want to ſhew their power, to ſuch 

a height as no one for the future may be ſo raſh as 

to oppoſe them. Without ever having read Homer, 

they practiſe the words of Agamemnon more religiouſly 

than any text of Scripture. 


'Eyw d x &ys Byionidz xanuTagncy 
Ado; (av xAwrinnd), To ow Vipeg. op iv «0s 
"Og Tor ip]epos rips obey, evyin I xa H- 
lee iu Pao Sus, xa dete, CI. 
Ego autem abducam Briſeida pulchram-genas, 
Ipſe prefectus ad tentorium, tuum premium : ut bend 
intelligas 
Quanto potentior ſum te: timeat autem & alius 


LE qualem ſe mibi dicere, & comparari contra (8). (8) Homer. Li- 


ad. lib. 1. ver. 
See Milton page 44 and 190 of his reply. See alſo * 
the hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes, where it is owned 
that Morus among his fine qualities, had ſome which 
did him no honour ; that he was imprudent, im- 
«« perious, ſatirical, and contemptuous ; and that he 
*© was pleaſed with hardly any thing but his own 
„Works, and the praiſes of thoſe who approve of 
„ them (9).” 6 i (9) Hift. de edit. 

[B] Some pretend that it was to chagrine My. $ de Nantes, tom. 
heim.] I ſhall quote Sorbiere's authority for this; ſor 3* bag · 454+ 
he wrote to Mr. Patin as follows (10): ] can ſend {10) Sorbiere, 
* you no news about Mr. Spanheim, but what they Letter 64+ page 
have ſpread abroad ſince his death; which is that 442. 
„ Salmaſius had killed him, and that Morus was the 
dagger. The ſtory is long, and to give it you in a 
„ few words, all I can ſay is, that Salmaſius did not 

like 
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* remark 


(2) Fid. publica, 
Page 157. 


(% wid. pag. 
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been embroiled in ſome quarrels with Mr. Morus at Geneva. At firſt Salmaſins endeavoured 
to pfocure him a Profeſſorſnip of Divinity at Harderwick (f), which not ſucceeding, he 
procured him an invitation to Middelbourg, and Mr. Morus accepted of this invitation, 
and departed from Geneva in the year 1649, with an ample certificate of his Ortho- 
doxy [C]. He preſented himſelf to the Synod of the Walloon Churches aſſembled at 
Maeſtricht (g) : there he preached with the applauſe of the whole audience; and after- 
wards went to Middelbourg to take poſſeſſion of the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in the il- 
luſtrious ſchool, and the office of a Miniſter in the Church. The Gentlemen of Am- 
ſterdam, at his arrival in Holland, offered him the Profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory (, which 
was become vacant in the illuſtrious ſchool by the death of Voſſius; but not being able 
to detach him from the engagements he had brought himſelf under ro the City of Mid- 
delbourg, they gave it to David Blondel ; notwithſtanding which, three years afterwards, 
having heard that Mr. Morus was invited to a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in France, they 
renewed their offers to him. He then accepted their invitation, and acquitted himſelf 
in this new character like a man of abilities. He left his profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory for ſome 
time, to take a journey into Italy, where he ſtaid a conſiderable while D]! He had 
no reaſon to repent of that journey [ Z]. During his ſtay in Italy he wrote a beautiful 
Poem (i) upon the defeat of the Turkiſh Fleet by the Venetians. By this Poem he gained 
a chain of gold, which the Republic of Venice made him a preſent of. He returned 
to his charge, and after ſome ſtorms which he bore from the Walloon Synods [F], he 
went into France, to be ordained Miniſter of the Church of Paris, where a great many 


wiſhed 


« like the late Spanheim, for he was ſomewhat jealous [D] He left his profiffor ſhip of Hiſtory for fome time, 10 
1 of his parts and his reputation in the School; that ale @ journey into Italy, where he flaid a conſiderable 
« in order to mortify him he had procured an invita- while.) We find the reaſons why he did not return 
tion for Morus into Holland, though he knew him fooner, in a Latin oration which he ſpoke at Amller- 
only by name, and as the ſcourge and averſion of dam after his return. In that oration he ſets forth ſe- 
5 his Collegue; that the Doctor left no ſtone unturn- veral dangers he had been expoſed to. As for the 
ed to prevent his coming, and that he died ſoon reſt, they are not much miſtaken, who fay that he 
„after he heard that his adverſary was upon the took this journey without giving his ſuperiors any 
« road. He adds to this a ſhort encomium notice of his defign ; for the leave which he obtained 


upon Spanheim, and afterwards ſpeaks of Morus in the 
following terms: I cannot give you my opinion 
«« of him ſo as to avoid your ſuſpicion of my being 
partial, becauſe he has been my intimate friend ever 
fince we were at the Univerſity together, that is to 
«« ſay for theſe five and twenty years and upwards, 
and becauſe I have appeared in his cauſe againſt F. 
«*« Jarrige : but it is certain, and all the world owns 
it, that his genius is full of fire, that he has vaſt 

ideas, and ſhines with uncommon lultre.” 
The letter, which Mr. Spanheim wrote to Voſſius 
(11) It is the in March 1648 (11), deſerves to be conſidered, as it 
647th of thole may ſerve to confirm ſome of thoſe things which J 
prac mac m_ have juſt now quoted from Sorbiere. There you find 
* the following fact in particular, that Mr. Godefroi 
(12) would not have wrote a certificate ſo much to 
(12) Profeſſor of the advantage and renown of Mr. Morus, had it not 
Lav at Geneva» been out of hatred to Mr. Spanheim. This gentle- 
man threatned to publiſh all that had paſſed at Geneva, 
with regard to the ample certificates which Mr. Morus 


had obtained there, together with an account of Mo- 


rus's life and conduct. I underſtand by the ſame 
letter that Mr. Morus proteſted by an oath before the 
Magiſtrates of Geneva, that he had not had Spanheim 
at all in view, in the oration of which I ſhall ſpeak 

{r1} lu 1emark afterwards (1 3). 

4] [CJ] He departed from Geneva with an ample certifi- 
cate of his orthodoxy. This certificate was given him 
by the Church of Geneva upon the 25th of January 

(14) eg m. 81. 1648 : it is inſerted at full length in Latin and French 

in Mr. Morus's Fides publica (14) ; where we find be- 

(15) St . ſides, that the enemies of this Miniſter, in order to 

Pda ages 05s frultrate the good intentions of Salmaſius, who was 

morum candy re- Endeavouring to eſtabliſh him Profeſſor of Divinity at 

trahit, illinc ad- Gueldetland, gave out that Mr. Morus was a pernicious 
mirabilts S, Heretick, who not only believed that, according to 
ny g- God's intention, Jeſus Chriſt had ſuffered equally for 
pe ale wail , All mankind, and that Adam's fin is not imputed to 
eam gie us; but alſo that the ſpirit is not God, or that we are not 
nei. Nibil obliged to believe that it is. Upon this the Church 
utique % wel ab of Geneva gave a certificate in favour of the accuſed, 

44, Vine f ſo full of encomiums, that it had more the air of a 

aliens turomnti- panegyrick, than a ſentence of abſolution. In this 

+u5 merit» 9bjici teſtificate Mr. Morus appeared purer than ſnow in all 

/«cat, gacd ji reſpetts, both in his doctrine, and his life, They 

5 ee, maintain that his moſt violent enemies could not re- 

CONNER proach him with any thing that deſerved cenſure (15). 

(16) In remark However, we ſhall ſee below (16), that Milton received 

J. ductati- ſeveral Memoirs from Geneva, which blackened the 


un (30%. character of Mr. Morus extremely. 


at Amſterdam upon December the 2oth 1654, was 
only demanded for a journey into France, for not a- 
bove three or four months. But when Mr. Morus was 
come home again, he preſented himſelf to the Synod 
of Leyden in May 1656, and told them that he had 
a great proſpect of advancing the glory of God in Italy, 
by preaching. the Goſpel. He was thanked for his 
good intentions. 

[E] He had no reaſon to repent of that journey.) 
They ſay that being taken dangerouſly ill at Florence, 
he faid ſo many fine things to the Phyſician who attend- 
ed him, that he was filled with admiration, and by the 
account which he gave of him to the great Duke, 
raiſed his curioſity to jee this learned Stranger: fo that 
as ſoon as Morus was recovered, he was introduced to 
an audience with his Highneſs, and charmed him fo 
much by his converſation, that he afterwards received 
ſeveral marks of his particular eſteem and affetion. 
Others ſay that Morus was known to the grand Duke 
before he fell ill. We meet with the following 
paſſage in a little book which has been lately pub- 
liſhed (17): © The great Duke of "Tuſcany gave Mr. 
Morus a kind reception in his Dominions and his Ca- 
„ pitol, he favoured him with his friendſhip and 
«« eſteem, he ſent his Phyſician to attend him in his 
«© ſickneſs at Florence and made him a rich preſent, 
«*« worthy both of the giver and the perſon apon whom 
« it was beſtowed . . . 'They ſay that the Phyſician 
*« whom the Duke ſent to attend this Patient, was ſo 
much ſurprized, in the converſations which he had 
with him, to hear him reaſon with ſo much ſtrength, 
depth, and penetration, upon all the different ſci- 
«*« ences, and particularly upon Phyſick, that he own- 
ed, however able he was himſelf in his own pro- 
*« feſſion, that his Patient knew more of Phyſick than 
* he himſelf had learnt in that ſcience, to which he 
„had applied his whole ſtudy.” 

[F] After ſome florms which he bore in the 
Walloon Synods.) In eftett, in the month of April the 
Synod of 'Fergou ſummoned him, upon ſome com- 
plaints which had been made againſt him. He went 
indeed to 'Tergou, but did not think fit to appear be- 
fore the Synod, he only gave the company to under- 
ſtand that henceforth he depended only upon the 


7) See the Eo. 

gium in Loua- 

quil Faber": Let. 
ters, lib. 2. pag. 
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(17) A Panegy* 
ric upon Mr. 
Morus, printed 
at Amſterdam in 
the year 1695, 


PAB; 14. 


(18) The words 
of tlic Synud, 
Article 27. areas 
fallow : La 
C ampagnie a de- 
care que ledi' 
Alexandre Maris 
eftoit incapable 
d"exercer aucune 
nien du Sts 
Miniftere de I E- 
vangile gu milieu 
de ncus, & d 
artieſpe- a la 
Sainte Cere du 
Sergveur, 750 
g te gue par un- 


French Churches, with which he had engaged him /**'* repertan't 


ſelf. He did by this means eſcape being condemned 
as he hoped he ſhould ; for the Synod declared him 
incapable of exerciſing his miniſterial function with 


de ſis pecbezs, 
une converſation 

ans reproches f 
ait rebate tant d 


edification in that country, or of communicating {444 5 


there (18). The Synod of Nimeguen confirmed thts 48, 


2 ſentence 


ncus 4d dorr 5 


„ 


pag yy — 


100 It fate down 


upon the 10th of 
Nov- 1659, and 
roſe the 10th of 
Jane 1660. 


(19) La Compag- 
ne a jugs, que 
Ia Compagme a- 
ber a eu de 


tres. ſuſſ (antes 


raiſins pour pro- 
ner cette Sen- 
tence, & partant 
i preſent Syd 
4 approuve, 74 
tiße, & confirms 
de muweau Þ Ar- 
tick 27 du prece- 
dent Synode. 
Actes du Sy node 
de Nimegue du 
mois de Septem- 
bre 1639, Article 
21. 


(20) Ilir de 
He lit. de Nantes, 
tom. 3. liv. 5. 
pag. 315. ann. 
1659. 


(21) Cottiby, 
Replique 4 Mr. 
allle, pag. 17. 


MOR 


wiſhed to fee him. There was alſo a great number who oppoſed him, and who preſented 
themſelves to ſome provincial Synods, and afterwards to the national Synod of . Loudon 


(Y, laden with whole bags full of papers againſt Mr. Morus. 


All their accuſations were 


eluded or found void [G]; for he was received Miniiter of the Church of Paris. Mr. 
Daille, who had ſerved him with all his intereſt in ſeveral Synods [H], was not long 
before he repented of his having done him thoſe good offices; there aroſe a very violent 
quarrel between them, which occaſioned a thouſand partialities in the Congregation. 
In general, Mr. Morus, amidſt the applauſes which his inimitable manner of preach- 
ing [I] procured him from an extraordinary crowd of hearers, had the chagrin to ſee 


ſentence in September 1659 (19), notwithſtanding the 
letters of the Church of Paris concerning Mr. Mo- 
rus's admiſſion to that Church, accompanied with an 
act of the Synod of At of May the 8th 1659, which 
ratified that admiſſion, Monſ. de Thou, who was at that 
time the French Ambaſlador at the Hague, intereſted 
himſelf in this affair in favour of Morus, in preſenting 
a large memorial to the States General, who, by an 
act of April the 6th 1660 communicated in the Sy- 
nod of Haerlem, had ordered that they ſhould give 
them an account of their proceedings in that affair. 
The Synod deputed three Paſtors and two elders to the 
States General, to give them the information they de- 
manded. I believe they were fatisfed with it, and 
made no further enquiry. 

[G] All their accuſations were eluded or found void. 
I muſt here relate what I find upon this ſubje& in the 
hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes. The King's Com- 
miſſary in the national Synod of Loudun, ** did not 
„ oppoſe the reading of the informations ſent from 
« Holland againſt Alexander Morus, who was at that 
« time invited to the Miniſtry in the Church of Paris. 
*« He even agreed that in examining them the tenor 
* of thoſe acts ſhould be kept to, and that their de- 
* Ciſion ſhould be founded upon them; but he cauſed 
* to be inſerted in the ſentence of the Synod a kind 
« of proteſtation, importing that judgment ſhould be 
given according to the liberties of the Edict, the 
« laws of diſcipline, and the cuſtoms of the kingdom, 
* without ſubmitting the cauſe to any foreign autho- 
« rity, juriſdiction, or judgment, or referring the 
© accuſed to any other juriſdiction or judgment than 
* thoſe within the kingdom, which would be con- 
** trary to the Ordinances and Edicts, the good and 
advantage of the King's ſubjects. By this means 
„it was rather the Commiſſary than the Synod that 
* judged the affair; becauſe, as the proceſs was not 
«« prepared in the country where the accuſation aroſe, 
„ and the Com miſſaries proteſt made it impraQticable 
* to ſend back Mr. Morus to jultity himſelf there, 
they could not procure informations ſufficient to 
convict him. He was therefore abſolved, and con- 
„ firmed in the vocation which had been addreſſed to 
„ him. But it would be hard to {ay whether that vo- 
cation did more good or ill. becauſe it occaſioned ſo 
«« oreat a diviſion in the Con ſiſtory and in the Church, 
that the one party called that edification which the 
other named ſcandal : that there appeared great want 
of moderation on the one fide, and great ſuſpicions 
+ of partiality on the other; too much fineſſe to de- 
troy Morus, and too much violence to ſupport 
* him. A provincial Synod of the province of Berri 
determined the affair by the King's permiſſion ; 
this Synod was charged with having been ſomewhat 
partial in favour of the accuſed, and having taken 
too much pleaſure in mortifying a Conſiſtory ſo ce- 
„ lebrated as that of Charenton, which for the merit 
«© and capacity of its members, was at that time as it 
« were the oracle of all the Churches (20).“ 

[H] Mr. Daille . . . had ſerved him with all his 
intereſt in ſeveral Synods.) I think it neceſſary to in- 
ſert here the inſults which Mr. Daille bore of his ene- 
mies upon that account, and what he replied in his 
own defence ; for if makes a part of Mr. Morus's ad- 
ventures. Accordingly you ſhall fee what reproaches 
the Sieur Cottiby, formerly Minilter at Poitiers, threw 
upon Mr. Daille (21) : “ What ſurprizes me {hill 
„ more, is to find mylelf accuſed by you, Sir, from 
„ whom [I ſhould have expected the molt protection 
and ſupport, if I ſhould have had the misfortune to 
have committed ſome ſuch fault, as might have obli- 
«« ged me to appear before thote tribunals where you 
uſually hold ſuch an eminent rank: for what 


„ might I not reajunably expect of a man, who, in the 


at 


«« perſon of one of his brethren, has declared himſelf 
* the defender and advocate of a man who has led 
© the moſt debauched life in the world; and who, at- 
ter having pleaded his cauſe in a provincial Synod 
of the Iſle of France, has alſo had aſſurance enough, 
in the national Synod, of which he was the head, 
« (a head worthy ſuch a body, to ſupport him with 
the greateſt vigour, I ſhall not ſay againſt the faith- 
« ful memorials of the Miniſters of Rouen, Can, and 
Lyons, but what is more aſtoniſhing, againſt a 
croud of accuſations of ſome entire provinces, and 
all this by I know not how many ſiniſter methods 
of a much leſs innocent nature than the villany 
of a lying tongue.” F. Adam lays almoſt the ſame 


things to his charge; but ſee what Mr. Daillé replied 
in his own behalf (22) : For what cauſe would you (22) Daille, Re- 
have had me to have condemned him, or judged Fee au Pere 
him unworthy of the offices, which in charity we Adam, Part 3. 
owe all our neighbours in time of need, we, Who 154. 


c£< 


cc 


cc 


have heard him, and not only fo, but who, after 
having exactly informed myſelf of his cauſe, with 
all the diligence and application I am capable of, 
remained convinced of his innocence ? Though I 
owed theſe little duties only to my own conſcience, 
its dictates are ſufficient to juſtify me againſt the 
*« violences and the /range reproaches with which your 
Proſelyte attacks me upon this occaſion. But you and he 
are ſo much the more unjuſt to blame my conduct 
„in this affair, that I have done offices, which you 

impute not properly to my private opinion, but to 
the orders of my ſuperiors ; firſt to the orders of 
the Conſiſtory of my Church, which charged me 
« and her other Deputies with that afftir in the 
«« Synod of the Iſle of France, of which your Proſe- 
« lyte makes mention, and which was that held at 
Ferte under Jouare in the year 1657; and two 
«« years afterwards by the orders not only of our Con- 
« fiſtory and Church, but alſo of the whole Synod of 


. ** thoſe provinces held at Ai in Champagne in the 


«« year 1659. I have done the leaſt miſchief I poſ- 
«« fibly could, I have done what the Societies upon 
« which I depend expreſsly enjoined and commanded 
«« me, and what my conſcience, inſtead of being 
« ſhocked at, approved of as juſt and reaſonable. 
„% What crime have 1 committed in this? Certainly 
although the defendant were as guilty as | believe 
« him to be innocent, it is ſtill evident that 1 ſhouid 
« have no part in the injuſtice, which in that cafe 
«« would appear in the two deciſions which have juſti- 
«« fied him; for all my blame would have been this, 
ce that 1 defended a cauſe which I then believed and 
«« do {till believe to be very juſt : I neither had nor 
could have any vote in the ſentence, which was then 
% pronounced. I did the office of an Advocate, not 
« that of a Judge. Is it neceſſary that I add, that J 
« did not act in quality of either the one or the other 
in the national Synod, which paſſed the decifive ſen- 
« tence in that affair; forthe Defendant who was pre- 
«« ſent pleaded his own cauſe himſelf before 5 or 6 ful 
* audiences, with ſo much force and evidence, that 
% thanks to God he had no need of any aſliſtance.“ 
See remark [H] towards the end. 

[1] His inimitable manner of preaching.) The 
beauty of his ſermons conlilled in certain ſallies of 
imagination, containing ingenious alluſions, and 1 
know not what air of paradox very well calculated 
to ſurprize the hearer, and to fix him in perpetual at- 
tention ;3 but his manner of delivering his ſermons 
was the principal charm. Hence it is that they loſe a 


great deal in the reading, and that moit of thoſe who 
propoled him for their pattern have made a ridiculous 
figure. The ambition of imitating him, which be- 
gan to ſpoil a great many of the young preachers, 
the Synod of the lile of France in the year 

1676. 
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at Paris his reputation attacked by people of merit, who traduced him anew to the 
Synods [K], from which he made his eſcape, but ſo as by fire. His death, which was 
very edifying, and the marks of piety which he diſcovered during his laſt illneſs, effaced 
the remembrance of whatever might have been irregular in his conduct. He died at 
Paris in the Ducheſs of Rohan's houſe in September 1670. He had never been married. 
You will ſee the titles of his works below [L]. I muſt take notice of his quarrel with 


John Milton [M]; and I find ſome things in the Menagiana, which are very much to 


1675, to make an act, which was read in the pulpit 
at Charenton and elſewhere, by which Preachers were 
commanded to avoid flights of imagination, &c. in 
expourding the word of God. 'The reader will be 
pleaſed to ſee here the judgment of an hiſtorian who 
is beyond compariſon a better judge of thoſe matters 
(24) Hf. d. than J. He waz, ſays he of our Morus (23), extraor- 
Pedit. de Nantes, dinarily followed by the people; and they who were the 
tom. 3. liv. 7% feat qualified to judge of a Preacher's merit, were ne- 
rag. 453" wertheleſs his moſt paſſionate admirers. It was matter 
of diſpute among people of taſte, whether his beauties were 
Sterling or Tinſel, whether they ought to be called a falſe 
flaſh or a real light? But even they who pronounced 
againſt him could not help hearing him with pleaſure, 
and feeling the ſame emotions which he raiſed in the 
reſt. Some avere of opinion that he had much leſs erudi- 
tion than people commonly imarined 3 but it guat never 
diſputed that he had the art do jhew what flock he had 
to the beſt advantage, and to give a great luſtre to wwhat- 
ever he expoſed to the judgment of the publick. However 
that be, no one ever received more flattering afplauſes 
than he, and one might apply as «cell to him as to any 
one what was ſaid of amther, that if he did not deſerve 
the advantageous judgments, which ſome people made of 
him, at leaft he depricvea his hearers of the liberty of 
making diſadvantageous ones, He had ſaid in page 
316, that Morus's manner did not pleaje all the wworld, 
and that his imitators have almoſt always failed of 
ſucceſs. 

[IX] He was traduced anew to the Synads.] One 
may ſay that Mr. Morus did not enjoy a long repoſe 
in the Church of Paris ; for in September 1661 there 
were complaints made of him to the Conſiſtory, but 
they came to nothing, and perhaps this was owing to 
his defiring leave to go into England in December 
1661. He returned from England in June 1662. 
Immediately upon this thoſe complaints were renewed, 

and the Conſiſtory ordered that he ſhould be heard, 
but that while the cauſe depended he ſhould leave off 
preaching. The people of his ſide would needs make 
him purſue his function as a Preacher in ſpite of the 
Conſiſtory, and to that purpoſe they took poſſeſſion of 
the paſlage to the pulpit, and would not allow Mr. 
Daille's ſon to aſcend it, which occaſioned ſuch a ter- 
rible dilorder, that there was no ſermon there that 
Sunday morning. Some heads of families applied to 
the Parliament, which ordered upon the 27th of July 
1662 that a conference ſhould be called. In this 
conference it was determined that Mr. Morus ſhould 
be ſuſpended from preaching for a year. The Synod 
of the Ifle of France confirmed and even aggravated 
this ſentence ; but that of the province of Berri, to 
(24) There is a Which heappealed, re-eſtabliſhed him in his charge (24). 
tull account of This Kind of appeals was allowed of by the regula- 
. tions of the national Synods. 
the Edi yo [IL] You will fee the titles of his works below.) 
Nantes, towards There is a treatiſe of his de Gratia & Libero Arbitrio, 
the end of th? and another, de Scriptura ſacra ſive de cauſa Dei; a 
7th bock of the comment on the 53d chapter of Iſaiah; notes ad loca 
e gquæ dam novi Fœderis; a reply to Milton with the title 
of Aiexandri Mori Fides publica; ſome orations and 
poems in Latin, Since his death, ſome fragments of 
(2) At the his ſermons, and even ſome entire ſermons (25) of his 
Hague 1635, have been printed: I muſt ſay one word concerning 
See the Nowvel. his orations. He delivered three very beautiful ones 
mY mos det at Geneva: the Latinity of them is more learned than 
March 1685, elegant; he delighted in uncommon phraſes, and 
page 333, of the meanings of words, of which we find few examples. 
2d <diticn. They One of thoſe three orations is a panegyrick upon Cal- 
have printed 18 yin, and another is entitled de Pace, in which, with- 
of his Sermons gut naming perſons, he ſlrongly condemns Amyraut 
upon Romans - a k 
lag. viii. at Am- and Spanheim, who were at open war with one ano- 
ſterd. 1691. ther concerning univerſal grace. He told them their 
own, as they deſerved. This was an honeſt reprimand, 
and rejoiced his very heart. I muſt ſay one word alſo 
concerning his Latin poems. Thoſe which he wrote 


his 


upon the birth of our Saviour, and by way of thankſ- 

giving, after a violent fit of ſickneſs, are in conſi- 

derable repute. Mr. Perachon, who was then a Pro- 

teſtant, tranſlated them into French verſe, and pub- 

liſhed them in the year 16 . . I do not remember to 

have ſeen any other verſes of Mr. Morus's in French, 

than the reply which he wrote upon the ſame rhimes 

to a ſonnet which Corras addreſſed to him after his ab- 

juration. 

[M] 1 muſt take notice of his quarrel avith Millon.] 

It arole from this cauſe. In the year 1652 Mr. Mo- 

ras publiſhed a book of the younger Moulin's (26), (26) See Daille', 

at the Hague, and addreſſed it under the Printer's _— au P, 

name (27), to the King of Great Britain. That book, N 2 A* 

which is entitled Regii ſanguinis clamor ad calum ad- icy, Fiblink, 

wver/us parricidas Anglicanos, is a very violent invective Choi. pag, 29. 

againſt the Parliament party: Milton in particular is 

extremely abuſed in it. He is no better uſed in the (275) There weis 

Epiitle Dedicatory than in the book itſelf: but he is ſome copies, a 

ſtill more furiouſly laſhed in the verſes at the end of mg ſays in 

the book, Milton, who had let ſeveral violent pieces 5 e.g 2 ng 

publiſhed againſt the Parliament party paſs without any to which * 

reply, could not continue filent with regard to this, put his name, 

where he ſaw himſelf perſonally intereſted, as well by 

the immoderate encomiums which it beſtowed upon Sal- 

maſius, as the terrible reproaches with which he found 

himſelf attacked in it. He therefore wrote a reply, 

and ſuppoſed, whether from his ſincere opinion, or 

from policy, that he might have the greater advantage 

over his adverſary, that Morus was the author of that 

work (28). He treats him upon the footing of a dog. (28) Ti: 

or rather of a goat ; for he accuſes him of a thouſand IS of ths Li- 

lewd tricks, and particularly of having debauched a winds Leng 

ſervant maid at Geneva, and having kept her after |= wy 

ſhe was married; and of having got Mrs. Saumaiſe's 

chamber-maid with child, under promiſe of marriage. 

He charged him with having been convicted of ſeve- 

ral hereſies at Geneva, and having ſhamefully abjured 

them from his teeth forward, but not from bis heart. 

He accuſed him of having for eight or ten months 

been deprived of his ſalary at Geneva, and ſuſpended 

from his offices as a Profeſſor and a Miniſter, upon ac- 

count of a proceſs of adultery, &c. which had been en- 

tered againit him, and for which, ſays he, he would 

have been condemned, if he had not avoided the de- ( 

ciſive ſentence, by declaring that he would leave the | N 

place. He accuſed him of having been ſuſpended from f 
0 
4 
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the functions of the Miniſtry by the Magiſtrates at 

Amlterdam : in ſhort, he rips up his character in the 

moſt cruel manner in the world, and interſperſes the 

ſtories he tells of him with a thouſand pleaſant raille- 

ries. Morus oppoſed him with a heap of certificates | 
of his orthodoxy and good behaviour, which the Con- - 
ſiſtories, the Academies, the Synods, and the Ma- ö I 
iſtrates of the places where he had lived had given 
kim. He ſhews him that the Judges, as well Civil as 
Eccleſiaſtical, who knew the pretenſions of Madame 
de Saumaiſe's chamber - maid, had declared them void, 
and that he was quite cleared of that affair, in ſpite of 
the practices of that Lady, who had exerted all her 
power to do him a miſchief. Ila mibi graviter j am- 
dudum infenſa . . . . nibil intentatum reliquit ut me in 
naſſam infauſtiſſimi matrimonii compingeret. Quod ubi 

ſenſit innotuiſſe vulgo, me vero palam wvehementiſ/imegue 
reluttari, Acheronta movebo, * & _ iplum, . 
ud ſepe formula utitur (29). He makes it appear (29) Nerds, 
1 — certificates — the Magiltrates of Am- 4. publics, r 
ſterdam, the Walloon Conſiſtory, and the Curators of 9“ 

the illuſtrious ſchool of the ſame city, that he had 

never been ſuſpended from his Miniſtetial function. | 


know very well that theſe were exceptions to be made 6 
to the certificates of his good behaviour, and that it is | 5 
ſomewhat ſtrange that thoſe which Morus obtained at | A 


Geneva, ſhould have been fo different from the teſti- 
mony of the publie talk : for after all it is certain, 
that Milton had received memoirs from Geneva, em 

I that 


F. 
pag- 


M O 
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his honour, and others which are not at all ſo NI. One of his laſt Panegyriſts re- 


lates a fact which is not true [O]. 


The judgment which Chevreau has paſſed upon the character of Morus, is very 
agreeable to that of ſeveral other Judges, and ſhews at the ſame time that people do 
(1) See remark not always write in the ſame ſtrain concerning one to others, that they do to one's 


ſM] of the ar- 


A Go TIUs, ſelf (7) [P]. I muſt not paſs in ſilence that the illuſtrious Mr. Huet beſtows very great 


) Milton, that he produced (30) a letter wrote from thence, tel- 
Defenſ. pro ſe, ng him that it ſurprized every body, how he came by 
page 132. ſuch faithful advices concerning Mr. Morus. He is 

not in the leaſt at a ſtand with regard to certificates: he 
; ſays (31) in particular of thoſe of Geneva, that they 
Git es“ were given before thoſe, who accuſed Mr. Morus of 
rs adultery had attacked him in form. Beſides, it is 
known, that the moſt violent ſtorm which this Mi- 
niſter ſuffered at Geneva. aroſe after the certificates ob- 
tained upon the 25th of Januaty 1648: and a certain 
42) Ludov. le- author has publiſhed (32), that the Magiſtrates of Ge- 
En, Parencs neva made void the act of depoſition decreed againſt 
ad edificat, pag» Mr. Morus by the Conſiſtory ; and that he commanded 
433* the Conſiſtory to give him a certificate of his good be- 
haviour. But in ſhort there are a great many more 
exceptions to be made to ſuch defamatory reports, as an 
author like Milton is capable of collecting, than to 
certificates. So when all accounts are balanced, 
I ſhould be of opinion that, conſidering the certificates 
which have been produced in favour of Mr. Morus by 
his party, and the inconveniences which might juſtly 
be dreaded, if vague accuſations, and ſuch as have no 
legal proof on their fide, ſhould be reckoned more va- 
lid than formal juſtifications ; I fay I ſhould be of opi- 
nion that Milton ought to be conſidered as a public 
ſlanderer, except where he can make good the facts 
he advances by ſome authentic acts. Particularly 1 
am of opinion, that the diſtich which he cauſed to be 
inſerted in the London News-papers deſerves to be de- 
clared a diabolical piece of buffoonery. It is as follows; 
for I take this to be the very Liftich which Colomies 
(43) Bibl, Cbei- (39) ſpeaks of. 


fee, pag» 19. 

3 Galli ex concubitu gravidam te Pontia (34) Mori, 
(34) This is the g x 1 
rame be gives to Quis bene moratam, morigeramgue neget ? 
Madame de 


Saumaiſe'scham- Milton was obſtinate enough in his hatred, as 
bermaid, Morus, appears by a letter (35) which he wrote, while Mo- 
eee daes rus's affair was in agitation before the national Synod 
fays that Milteen Of Loudun. He was of opinion that though that Sy- 
had miſt-ken it» nod ſhouid decree nothing but the depoſition of this 
See Milton's Den Miniſter, it would have a happy iſſue, which never 
"3 pro ſe, page happened to any. other Synod. Synodo interea proteſlan- 
« tium Laodunenſi (36), propediem, ut ſeribis, convocande, 
(35) It is the Precer id quod nulli adbuc Synod contigit, felicem exitum, 
29th» won Nazianzenicum, falicem autem huic nunc ſatis fu- 
(36) He ſhould , fi nibil aliud decreverit quam ejiciendum ee Mo- 
. aid Jalle- rum. This letter is dated December 20. 1659 ; that 
dunenfi, or Lauſ- is to ſay the zoth of that month New Stile. The 
dunenſs, Cc. Synod therefore muſt by this time have ſat near two 
months, and yet Milton ſpeaks of it as of an Aſſembly 
 _ which was not yet met, which ſhews that he had no 
(37) It is the Correſpondents in France. In another letter (37) he 
24th dated Aug, ſpeaks yet more ſeverely of Morus's being called to 
I, 1657, Charenton ; but he does not name him. 
[N] There are ſome things in the Menagiana, which 
are very much to his honour, and others which are not at 
all ſo.) Mr. Morus declared before his death, that 
no one had tempted him more than me to change 
his religion. The Ducheſs d' Aigvillon ordered me 
to offer him a penſion of four. thouſand livres from 
« her. I prevailed with the Abbe Gaudin to mention 
* that affair to Mr. de Perefixe then Archbiſhop of 
Paris, and he ſpoke of it to the King. His Ma- 
«« jeſty ſaid upon that ſubject, that it was not a pro- 
«« per ſeaſon, that it would be doing him an injury to 
attempt it at a time when he had a proceſs depend- 
ing with his brethren. Mr. Morus occaſioned divi- 
« ſions, wherever he went. He had raiſed ſchiſms 
„in Holland and other places, and even at Paris. 
One might compare him to Helen, who kindled 
(33) Menagiang, wars wherever the was (38). . . . The Mareſchal 
a 153+ of the «© de Grammont —_ gone by the King's or- 
vg Dutch edi- «© ders to viſit Mr. Morus, who was extremely 

«« indiſpoſed, upon his return to his Majeſty aſk- 
„ him how he did? The Mareſchal replied, Sire, I 
«« ſaw him expire; he has died a good Huguenot : 
« but what makes me pity him {till the more is, that 


Vor. VII. 


encomiums 


* he has died in a religion, which is as unfaſhionable 

„ now-adays as a ſugar-loaſ-hat (39).” 2 
[O] One of his - panegyriſts relates a fact which 3j; 

is not true.] © Sorbonne was one day quite 

« alarmed at it (40), and there happened ſomething (40) Viz. at 

«« very much to Mr. Morus's honour ; which put all Morus's ſtrength 

the Doctors of that ſociety out of countenance, and of genh¹jꝭỹr. 

«© which they conſidered as a kind of enchantment. 

«« A man, whoſe face they did not know, and whom 

* they at firſt took for ſome country Prieſt, appeared 

at one of their diſputes, and aſked the Profeſſor 

*« who preſided in that Aſſembly, whether he would 

give him leave to propoſe a few arguments ; which 

being granted, he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a man- 

ner in the diſpute, as ſoon gained him the eſteem of 

* all the Doctors; and as this new diſputant puſhed 

his arguments very ſtrongly, and much beyond what 

they could have exyotted, from eſteem they pro- 

*« ceeded to admiration. But when they found that 

this ſtrong adverſary puſhed them to tbe laſt extre- 

mity, and that they could no longer maintain their 

ground againſt the force of his reaſoning, all 

their admiration and eſteem was turned into rage 

and indignation ; the diſpute grew ſo hot, that if he 

had not {lily withdrawn from ſuch a dangerous place, 

he had reaſon to fear a miſchief; but he imitated 

our great maſter Jeſus Chriſt, when he went out of 

„the Temple to avoid the ſnares of the Phariſees, 

whom he had juſt confuted; in like manner our 

Morus, after having ſilenced the Phariſees of theſe 

modern days, amuſed them with ſoft words, went 

out of their Synagogue, and thus made his eſcape. 

* After he was got out of their hands, they cauſed 

** one of their Diſciples to follow him at a diſtance, to 

% diſcover where he lodged, and next inform him- 

„ ſelf who that man was, who knew more than 

„ the whole Sorbonne tegether ; this being obſerved 

* by Morus, he turned about towards the perſon who 

followed him, and ſaid only theſe two words to him, 

memento mori, and went on ; from this they imme- 

* diately concluded, that the perſon who had given 

them ſo much trouble, was this ſo celebrated man, 

one of the pillars of the Church of Charenton, and 

the terror of the Roman Catholic Religion (41).” (47) Paregy- 


LY 
Lo 


This is a ſtory to be met with in a book, which was 7/74e d Alexandre 
publiſhed within this year, and which is worth reading, Md, printed at 


Amſterdam by 


1 told this ſtory upwards of five and twenty years ago, in John du Freſne 


preſence of a Doctor of Divinity, Curate of R. a man 
of parts, and very well verſed in the cuſtoms of his pag. 14, 15, 16. 
religion. I was perſuaded that it was true; for I had 
heard it told upon difterent occaſions by men of abili- 
ties, and at the age which I was of then I did not 
much queſtion the truth of any thing that came from 
ſuch mouths. After I had finiſhed my relation, the 
Doctor replied, that is a very pretty ſtory, it concludes 
very ingeniouſly : but take my word for it, it is a ro- 
mance ; for they who offer arguments againſt the the- 
ſes maintained in the Sorbonne, are always men whom 
they know, Graduates of the Faculty, and even dreſſed 
in the habits or ornaments of ceremony, which belong 
to the Society, Had the author of this ſtory known 
ſo much, he would have choſen another ſcene. 
[P] The judgment which Mr. Chewvreau bas paſſed 
is very agreeable ... and ſhews at the ſame time, that 
people do not always write in the ſame ſtrain concerning 
one to others, that they do to one's ſelf.) Read the two 
letters which Chevreau wrote to Morus in the year 
1660 (42), the one in French, and the other in Latin; (42) Cen. m;- 
and compare them with the following paſſage of his 4% de Mr. Che- 
letter to Mr, le Fevre: © You know there are men e Paz: 40, 
„ who naturally love incenſe, from whatever fide it 94 50. 
„ comes, who dema:d it as their due, and arc ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to it, that one cannot pleaſe them but by 
their vanity. It is a weakneſs which raiſes one's 
„ pity; but it is a human one: beſides, our friend 
„ Morus's (43) profound erudition in the Belles Lettres, (43) He means 
his perfect knowledge of the Greek andall the Oriental A. 
% languages, give him a title to be conſidered and dif- 
: tinguiſhed 
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ub the 4th encomiums upon Mr. Morus in ſome Latin Poems which he addreſſes to him. See pag. 


edition 2 it is aug- 


mented with his 30 and 77 Of the Poems of this learned Prelate, the Utrecht edition of the year 


== 1700 (m). 


* tinguiſhed above ten thouſand who reſemble him 
« only in his weak part. What has always pleaſed me 
in the frequent converſations we have had together, 
« js, that he has always told me ſincerely, that he rec- 
« koned himſelf infinitely inferior to Mr. Daille, 
„% whom he took to be a man of more judgment than 
« your Calvin. For all this a Probationer of your 
« acquaintance has juſt now told me, that Mr. Mo- 
* rus is by all the world allowed tooutſtrip Mr. Daille, 
« that the ſallies of imagination and ſtarts of fancy in 
« his ſermons pleaſe much more by their novelty, 
* than the eloquence of Mr. Daille, who was fit to 


% have been his maſler (44). . . . My fear is, leſt he 8 mo 
cel Cl onl, 


«« plauſes ; leſt he ſhould loſe all command of himſelf Cbevreas, pag, 


** ſhould become conceited for theſe prodigious ap- 


8. 
in his free humour, and entirely yield to his pre- N 


dominant paſſion. . without regard either to his 


“character, his reputation or his fortune (45). Mr. (45) Ibid, pag, 


Morus, /ays be in another letter (460, has a great . 


deal of learning and — but little religion or (46) Ibid, pay. 
e 


judgment. He is indecent, ambitious, turbulent, 499+ 
*« fickle, bold, preſumptuous, and irreſolute. He un- 

«« derſtands Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, but 

* knows nothing of the art of living.” 


MOSS (ROBERT), Dean of Ely, was eldeſt ſon of Mr. Robert Moſs, a 
Gentleman in good circumſtances, and was born at Gillingham in Norfolk about the 
year 1667, He laid the foundation of his learning at Norwich School under Mr. John 
Burton ; and was admitted of Bennet. College in Cambridge in April 1682, under the 
tuition of Mr. John Corey. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 168;, and was 
choſen Fellow of his College, when of no higher ſtanding than Junior Bachelor, the 
very learned Dr. Spencer, Dean of Ely, the then Maſter, having a true value for his 
merit. December the 26th 1688 he was ordained Deacon by Dr. John Lake Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, in the Pariſh Church of St. Dionis Back- Church London. In 1689 he took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts; and September the 2 1ſt the ycar following was ordained 

( Prefac« to Prieſt by Dr. Thomas Teniſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, at Bug ſen (a). He continued to 


his Sermons an 


Diſccurſes on * diſtinguiſh himſelf by repeated proofs of his very uncommon abilities A]; and after he 


Practical Sub- 
Jets, vol. 1. pag · 


had kept a Divinity-Act in the Schools in 1696, in order to his degree of Bachelor of 


3, 9, to, 11. 24 Divinity, there being a public commencement that year, he voluntarily undertook another 
edit. Lond-n on that occaſion in St. Mary's, where the commencement was held before the erection of 


1736 in Svo. 


This Preface is the new Regent- Houſe 3; and acquitted himſelf in both to the general ſatisfaction [B]. 


ſuppoſed to be 
written by Dr. 


He continued in his Fellowſhip for ſeveral years, had the tuition of a good number of 


Andrew Snape, pupils, who profited happily under his inſtruction; and neither the good wiſhes nor 


Provoſt of King's 
College in Cam- 


endeavours of many were wanting for his advancement to higher ſtations in the Univer- 


bridge. ſity (Y). He came within two or three voices of being choſen public Orator [C]. His firſt 
call from the Univerſity was his being appointed July the 11th 1698 Preacher to the 


12. 


(5, tbid. pag. 11, honourable Society of Grays-Inn, in the room of the Reverend Dr. Thomas Richardſon, 
Maſter of St. Peter's College in Cambridge, which preferment he enjoyed to his dying 


day, though for ſome of his laſt years, when his infirmities diſabled him from cfficiating 
in perſon, that learned body, which always ſhewed a great regard to his perſon, indulged 
him in the liberty in ſupplying the duty by a Deputy. January the gth 1699 he was 
named Preacher- Aſſiſtant of St. James's Weſtminſter, by Dr. Wake, then Rector, with 
the concurrence of the Veſtry. He was ſworn Chaplain in ordinary in three ſucceeding 
reigns [D]; and being one of the Chaplains in waiting, when Queen Anne viſited the 
Univerſity of Cambridge April the 16th 1505, he was created Doctor of Divinity in her 
Majeſty's preſence. In 1708 he was invited by the pariſhioners of St. Lawrence Jewry 
to accept of their Tueſday-Lecture, in the room of Dr. Stanhope, the late Dean of 
Canterbury, who then reſigned it. He held this Lecture till 1727, when he ſurrendered 


(„ Ibi2. pag. it, on account of his growing infirmities (c). 


I2-17. 


Upon the death of Dr. Charles Roderick 


he was named by Queen Anne to the Deanery of Ely, to which he was inſtituted by Bi- 


ſhop Moore April the 30th 1712. This was the higheſt, but not the laſt promotion he 
obtained in the Church; for in the year 1714 he was collated by Biſhop Robinſon of 
London to Gliſton or Geddleſton, a ſmall Rectory on the eaſtern-ſide of Hertfordſhire. 
His conſtitution had been impaired by many and ſevere returns of the gout, which dit- 
temper began to feize him very early in life; but his attempt to cure it by a regimen, 


[ 4 ] He continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf by repeated proofs 
of 615 very uncommon abilities. } He acquired the reputa- 
tion of one of the moſt ingenious performers of any about 
his time, of all kinds of public exerciſes, whether in the 
way of Claſſical or Academical learning. His ſermons 
at St. Mary's were always attended with a full audience, 
and ſo were his diſputations in the ſchools, in which 
he ſhewed a clear and diſtinguiſhing head, reaſoned 
juſtly and cloſely in defending a queſtion, and urged 
his objections with great acuteneſs, when he bore the 
part of an opponent, always exprefling himſelf with 
2 eaſe and fluency in the moſt proper and ſignificant 
(1) Preface. to LATIN (1). | 
his Sermons, Sc. [B] Acquitted himſelf in both to the general ſatiſ 
v9'. #, p43» 10, faction.) One of the queſtions which he maintained 
41. was, Jeſum Chriflum e verum Deum eſt Dodtrina 

creditu ad ſalutem neceſſaria; againſt the doctrine of 


In 


Epiſcopius. The other was, Tranſubfantiatio non eſt 
a que credibilis ac Trinitas oy 09.60 in Divina 
Egentia. 

— ] He came within two or three voices of being choſen 
public Orator.) * For the diſcharge of this office, | 
«« ſays the writer of the preface above cited (2), with (2) Page 14: 
„ honour to the Unlverſity and himſelf, if the 
„election had ended in his favour, he was con- 
** feſledly furniſhed with every proper talent and ac- 
« compliſhment. whether natural or acquired. And 
„it will readily be allowed by all who remember the 
* tranfations of thoſe times, that he loſt no credit by 
that or any other competition.“ 

[D] He was ſworn Chaplain in Ordinary in three 
ſucceeding reigns.) To King William III,. April the 
zoth 1701. 'To Queen Anne, July the gth 1702. To 
King George I, October the 28th 1715. 


(4 


{d) Ibid. pag- 
1 7˙2 Is 


(3) Pag. 21, 22. 


gine Marie. Beſides which he wrote ſeveral other Poems, never publiſhed three of 
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in which ſulphur was a great ingredient, which others had tried before with a ſucceſs, 

that was much boaſted of, and which ſeemed for ſome time to have wrought a perfect 

cure upon him, is thought to have occaſioned that almoſt total loſs of the uſe of his 

limbs, which it was his misfortune to labour under for ſome of his lateſt years, And as 

it began to be apprehended, that the ſame indiſpoſition might in a little time more im- 

pair his parts and memory too, and leave little more than the outward ſhell of what had 

been once Dr. Moſs, the loſs of him admitted of ſome conſolation in this reſpect, that 

he did not outlive himſelf, He died March the 26th 1729, in the ſixty third year of his 

age, without iſſue ; and left a comfortable proviſion for his relict, and after ſeveral lega- 

cies, the bulk of his fortune to Mr. Charles Mols, his third brother's ſon, then a Student 

of Gonvile and Caius College in Cambridge. His body was interred in the Preſbytery 

of the Cathedral of Ely, where the Biſhops, Deans, and Prebendaties are uſually bu- 

ried (d). We ſhall give his character in the note [E]. Beſides his Sermons and practical 

Diſcourſes, printed at London in eight volumes in 8 vo, he is ſuppoſed to be author of a 

paraphliict printed in 1717, and intitled, The Report vindicated from Miſreports : being a 

Defence of my Lords the Biſhops, as well as the Clergy of the Lower Honje of Convocation, | 

in a Lelter from a Member of that Houſe to the Prolocutor, concerning their late Conſultati- © 5 
ons about the Biſhop of Bangor's Writings. With a Poſtſcript containing ſome few Remarks rend and learned 
upon the Letter to Dr. Sherlock. A Latin Ode of his is printed in Mz/tiſime ac letiſji- e 4 
me Academie Cantabrigienſis Aﬀettus decedente Carolo II. ſuccedente Jacobo IT, and a La- Houghton-Con- 
tin Poem and an Engliſh Ode in the Lacryme Cantabrigienſes in Obitum ſereniſſimæ Re. I", Nele. 


which (e) we ſhall inſert below [F]. 
MOSYNIANS 


[E] We fhall give his character in the note.) This A brief and eaſy Paraphraſe upon the Triumphal Song 
we ſhill do in the words of the writer of the preface of Moſes, Exod. Ch. xv. from V. 1. to V. 20. 


already cited (3). “ He was of a graceful perſonage, 
a gertleman-like addreſs, a ſweet, affable, and bene- 
*« volent diſpoſition, without the leaſt tinctute of the 
4 ſour and auſtere, of the captious and cenlorious, of 
« the aſſuming and overbearing ; and had ſomething 
** {o winning and engaging in his converſation, that 
«© he was ſcarce ever known to loſe a friend, that had 
«© been once intimately acquainted with him. He was 
* of a frank, open, and generous mind, a ſtranger to 
« all artifice and diſguiſe. However deep his capacity 
reached in matters of ſcience, yet in the commerce 
<« of ſocial lite he was ſo void of all reſerve, that you 
might ſee through him. He affirmed, and you be- 
** lieved him; he promiſed, and you truſted him; 
«« you knew him, and you loved him. He was very 
„ communicative both of his ſubſtance and his know- 
«« Jedge, being a liberal benefactor to perſons in diſ- 
„ trels, and a friendly guide to thoſe who repaired to 


« My grateful ſong ſhall glorious triumphs tell, 
How the fierce ſteed and his proud rider fell. 
The Lord himſelf inſpires and fills my ſong ; 

«© Safety and ſtrength to him alone belong. 
Mine and my father's God, to whom I'll raiſe 
A ſacred manle, the monument of praile. 
The Lord's a warrior valiant in fight, 

«« Whole very name beſpeaks reſiſtleſs might. 
The rebel King purſues with heavy wheels, 
His hoſt appall'd thro' chreatning ſurges reels. 
„The threatning ſarges o'er their heads rebound, 
And in the depths a wat'ry grave they found. 
Thy might to ſave, to ruin is ſo great, 

„So ſudden and fo fatal this defeat, 

No potſherd faſter daſh'd in pieces flies, 
Ihen by one ſingle ſtroke an army dies. 

Jo thy dread pow'r aud waſtful wrath they 


** him for advice; having been the Director of many 1 

*« young Divines in the courſe of their ſtudies, and © Like the dry ſtubble blazing in the field. 

« having reſolved ſome caſes of conſcience, of a nice Thy breath alone with one collecting blaſt 

and delicate nature, which were put to him with The wond'ring waters into heaps amalſ:'d ; 

great judgment and integrity.” With torpid wonder all congeal'd they ſtood, 
[F] Three of which awe Hall inſert below.) In Forgot their nature, and disjoin'd the flood. 

Locliſſimi Sherlocci Librum nuper editum de Uſa ac Fine The cruel foe an eager thirſt beguiles 

Dom Prephetici, necnan Prædictionum maxime memorabi- To feaſt in blood, and fatten on the ſpoils. 

lium per continuatam ab initio uſque ſeculorum ſeriem. To quench that thirſt, deep of the ſea they drank, 

Like pond'rous ſtone or lead they fell, they ſank, 


. 
LI 


Sherlocce, made s eximiis Datibus ! „What God like thee, ſo deck'd with beauteous 
E. Ingent tibi Vis ignea Q enthea ; *« rays 

Jes Propheta wel Propbetæ proximus, Of holineſs, ſo fearful in thy praiſe, 

Et particeps Confalii & interpres jacri. So full of wonder in thy works and ways. 

Res abditas tam familiariter aperis. OO myſtic force of thy out-ſtretched hands 


Dilucidis verbis res tenebroſſſi mas; 
Ratione cogis, ut credam Myſeriis ; 

Ut Chriſizanus ſim, non ſuades ſed adigis. 
Cur Chriſtianus ſim, ita monſtras plamſſime. 
Sherlocce, mae fis eximiis Dotibus ! 

Nec digna te ſperes, ut mos eft ſeculi, 
EHomris & Pretium, laturum hic Præmia; 
Tanta Indoles (nec fas) vulgare nil ſapit, 
Nortale nil ſpirat, ſed longe tranſuolat: 
Scientie interpres certe prophetice 
Meretur & feret Prophete premium. 
Procul relifis terrenis honoribus, 

Ad alliora pertendens  ardua, 

Lucem perenni e fonte lucis hauriet, 

Atque inde totus Gloria circumfluet, 

Et ſempiternis Gaudiis augebitur. 

Hac una merces eſt eximiis dotibus, 

Dux cœlitùs date petunt cœliſtia. 
Utenda quæ reae, fruenda gue dedit, 

Sic ſua remunerat Deuſque munera. 


R. M. etatis anne 59, Chriſti 1726. 
2 


The gaping earth devours at thy command ; 

«© Whiltt thy redeem'd protected from all harms, 
„Thuy light their guide, thy miracles their arms, 
March undiſturb'd, the miſcreants to expell, 

«© Of the good land poſteſs'd, where thou and they 

„ ſhall dwell. 

Lo! Paleſtine dejected hangs her head, 

„ O'erwhelm'd with grief, all ſhivering with dread. 
«« See Edom's chiefs, and Moab's warlike ſons, 

* Hardy of courage, giant: like of bones, 

„With panick ſtruck, benummed with diſtreſs, 

«« Faſt-fix'd their eyes, like ſtatues motionleſs, 

«« Gazing they ſtand :—ſo Jordan gazing ſtood, 

«© As Iſrael paſs'd thro' his divided flood. 

«© Then Canaan's Kings, like wax before the fire, 
«© Difſolve in heart, and in a ſwoon expire. 
Thy purchas'd lot, implanted by the hand, 
Shall on the ſacred mount well guarded ſtand, 
«© Untouch'd by froſt, unruffled by the wind, 

A plant for perpetuity deſign'd ; 


*« A force 
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(1) Apoll. Ar- 
gen. lib. 2. ver. 


(2) Pumponivs 
Mela, lib. 1. cap- 
19, pag» M. 22. 


(3) Diodor. Si- 


(21) Xenophon, 
de Expedit. Ci, 
Ib. 5. page Ms 


(5) See remark 
[DJ] of the arti- 
cle HIPPAR- 
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A force ſuperior awfull ills reſtrains, 

Where God for ever dwells, for ever reigns, 
„Pharaoh, his hoſt with horſes, chariots, arms, 
Ruſhing deſtruction now too late alarms. 
The ſolid walls, that Iſrael did incloſe. 
Reſume the fluid, to ingulph their foes. 

«© 'The winds and ſeas their ſure director know, 
With licenſe loud they roar and rapid flow ; 
The raging billows ſweep the trembling prey, 
* And endleſs is the fame of that triumphal day.” 


A Lenten Thought. 


Thy youth is fled, and age come on; 
But youthful follies are not gone. 

«© Sins, not yet carried to their length, 
Grow on with age, and gather ſtrength. 
How wayward, wild, and ſtubborn till, 
Like a young colt untam'd thy will! 
Paſſion oft ſtarts from reaſon's rule; 

„ Thy bolting blood is hard to cool. 

Tis tedious no the hours to paſs 
Without that vehicle, the glaſs. 

«© Embers of unextinguiſh'd luſt 

Are ſtill rak'd up in thy poor duſt, 
“Thy mind is ſwell'd with ſecret pride, 

«© With vanities vnſatiched, 

Engroſs'd by preſent jcys or cares, 
Unmov'd with future hopes or fears. 
Have years no careful wrinkle brought! 
Has time not yet awaken'd thought ? 

« What! Spendthrift liv'ſt thou {ll in waſt ? 
«© And wilt thou loſe thy precious lalt ? 

** Rouſe, ſinner, from thy ſlothful dream, 
And thy ſhore remnant row redzem. 
Set all thy ſins before thy ſight, 

With juſt abhorrence, not delight. 
Thy follies paſt no more repeat, 

And yet how hard is that retreat? 


- 
A 


MOSYNIANS, or MOSYNCECIANS (4). 


** Habits as ſtrong as cable-rope 

„ Muſt firſt be broke, &er faith or hope 

* Can any glimpſe of comfort dart 
Into thy late relenting heart. 

Yet try thy ſtrength, and grace implore, 
Enfeebled nature to reſtore, 

Strive, wraſtle, combat, perſevere, 
Work out thy ſafety, though with fear. 
The prodipal, true type of thee, 

(Be thou as penitent as he) 

© Diſfolute, wanton, waſtful liv'd, 
„Till pinch'd by want, on huſks reviv'd, 
And tnence from ſwine, reform'd to man, 
Jo think and reaſon he began. 

„Then all abaſh'd he haſten'd home, 
No ſon, a ſervant to become. 

Of waſte and riot this the fruit 
This was his laſt and humbleſt ſuit. 

++ 'The father's bowels quickly yield 

«© With tend'reſt love and pity fill'd, 

*+* The child with longing arms is brac'd, 

« With kiſſes in his boſom plac'd ; 
The raiment chang'd, the feaſt prepar'd, 
All all is peace and joy declar'd. 

„O emblem ſweet of love divine! 
The happy lot, my ſoul, be thine, 
If there reſerves of mercy be 

« For ſuch a runagate as thee ! 

„Ves ] Jeſus came, the ſtraying ſheep 

« With care to ſeek, and ſafely keep. 

© And heav'n, the wanderer once found, 
« With joy exalted will reſound. 

% Flee then, O flee the wrath to come 
With winged ſpeed prevent thy doom 
„ Snatch out the fire-brand fit for hell! 
For who with endleſs flames can dwell ?” 


Ts 


taineers who lodged upon trees (5), or in a kind of wooden towers (c) in the neighbour- 


hood of the Kuxine Sea (d). Their cuſtoms were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of other Nations, Pericgctes, wer 


that they did publickly what other people do within doors, and within doors what other 


people do in public (e). They did not even except the act of propagating their 


from this rule of contraries [A]. 


King, a miſerable Prince; for he was obliged to determine all their differences in the %. 


capacity of a Judge, and if he happened to judge wrong, they impriſoned him that very % Apalton. 
day, and left him deſtitute of all food ( f)[B]. Their Kingdom was elective, and t 


[4] They did net even except the att of propagating 
their ſpecies from this rule of contraries.] Apollonius 
did not without reaſon compare them to kogs, ſince 
tney were not aſhamed to go about chat buſineſs in the 
preience of their neighbours. 


O wig aid; i-, RNA TY @; 
- GpBargr;, d now ETVCH paves Faptevide, 

Migyev.as aps di turn QuAcT1s Y s,. 

ec eos in populo pudet cartus Venerii : ſed, in vicem 

porcorum 
Gregalium, nihil quicquam reveriti arbitros 
Hum & in propatuls commiſcent cum uxoribus cor- 
fora (1). 

The Scholiaſt obſerves, that we are not to underſtand 
as if they mixed in this publick manner with all wo- 
men indifferently, but only every man with his own 
wiſe. Pomponius Mela does not make this diſtinction. 
He ſays (2) Propatulo veſcuntur, PROMISCUE cencum- 
bunt palam. I know not upon what foundation 
that Scholiaſt went. Are we to imagine that he choſe 
to make uſe of this maxim, that in doubtful things we 
ought always to have recourſe to the moſt favourable 
interpretation, and determine in mitiorem ? But Apollo- 
nius's words ſeem to be very clear and not in the leaſt 
expoſed to exception, and to authoriſe what Pompo- 
nius Mela lays. Diodorus Siculus hasalſo backed him 
with his authority (3). We find in Xenophon that 
the Moſyncecians, wich whom he made an alliance, 
had a violent inclination to lye with the whores which 
followed the Grecian camp, and to do it in publick 
according .to their cuftom (4). As for the rett, the 
monſtrous impudence of this nation has appeared in 
other people (5). | 


kept 


JB] They impriſoned their King that very day, and 
left him deſtitute of al! food.) I ſhall quote the words 
of Apollonius. | 


"Hy e Tv 7) Fruio ties & A, 
Ap pwr" nil nan inixaiioas1; fx2u0w, 
Nam ſi quid alicubi in jure dicundo delirat, 
Ipjum eodem die in cuftodium datum, ſuffocant ine- 
dia (6). 


Pintian accuſes Pomponius Mela of having miſtaken 
Apollonius's meaning : he pretends that this Greek 
Poet meant that the Moſyncecians impriſoned their 
King the very day that the unjult ſentence was paſled, 
and condemned him to die of hunger. Pomponius 
Mela only ſays that they condemned him to fait one 
whole day as a puniſhment for having paſt any unjuſt 
ſentence. Reges ſuffragio deligunt, winculiſque & arttiſ- 


ima cuſtodia tenent : atque ubi culpam prave quid im- 


perando meruere, inedia diei totius afficiunt (7). Pintian 
founds his criticiſm upon the teſtimony of two authors 
who have been quoted by the Scholiaſt, and upon that 
of Nicholas Damaſcenus whom he had met with in the 
collections of Stobæus. Mela werba illa ad famem illo 
die, pro illius diei accepit. At Apollonii enarratores con- 
tra intelligunt, es ipſo die quo contra jus pronunciaverit 
in carcerem trudi, guoad fame pereat, citantque ſuæ ex- 
poſitionis afſertores Ephorum & Nymphodorum. Adab ego 
aſlipulari interpretibus Apoilonii Nicolaum de moribus 
gentium referente Joanne Stobæe (8). The entire pal- 
ſage of the Scholiaſt is as follows : 'Igopi7 "EPog®- xai Nvp- 
@odJwpo; epi rüre, 074 Toy Bacinis dcr Aud T6 xp lar lx, 
, ẽä¾ufν, iE I have quoted it, in wow! to 

I * 


This was the name of certain Moun- (4) Pomprrivs 


ſpecies (-) Arche. 
Their higheſt wooden tower was the habitation of their 


hey ibid. 


Mela, lib. 1. CaÞ« 


Caſtioat. in Pont- 


o 


o- 
, 


Mela, lib. 1. CaP» 


M OT 


720 Pomponius kept their King always in chains, and under a ſtrong guard (2). They lived upon maſt, 


689 


Me: % Din, and the fleſh of wild beaſts, and laid ambuſhes for travellers (, and uſed ſtrangers very % Pompon'u- 


cape 31 


Salus, lib. 14. jj] (i). They marked themſelves all over the body (). Conſult Xenophon in the fifth ER I 
book of the expedition of Cyrus the younger. There he gives a long account of their 


(t) $:rabo, liv. way of arming themſelves, their manner of living, &c. He ſays that when they were (% lem, ibid. 


12% page 378 


ſhew that the Critick extends his rights ſomewhat too 
far; for it is not true that the Scholiaſt puts the expli- 
cation of Pintian upon the words of the text, and that 
he afterwards proves it to be the true one by the au- 
thority of Ephorus and Nymphodorus : he does no 
other than ſimply quote theſe two authors. I am how- 
ever of the ſame opinion with Pintian, and I find that 
Iſaac Voſſius has refuted him wretchedly ill. He ſup- 
poſes that for ſlighter faults the Moſyncecians condem- 
ned their King to faſt for a day, and that for great 
00) Lac. Voſſi- faults they condemned him to die of hunger (9). He 
vs, in Melon. gives this for the true meaning of Apollonius's words, 
Pg 3 194 and maintains that Pomponius Mela had interpreted 
them very well. Hic quidem videtur ſenſus efſe verbo- 
rum Apollonii que recte interfretatus eff Mela, licet con- 
(10) Ide, ibid. grarium 2 Pintianus aliigue viri magni (10). 
He adds, Interpretatio Melz, ut facilior ita quoque me- 
lier. This is very ſtrange : Apollonius wanted to ac- 
quaint us with the diſtinction, which this people made 
between the little and the great faults of their Prince: 
he would have us know that for thoſe they made him 
faſt a whole day, and for theſe to ſtarve to death; 
and yet there is neither a phraſe nor a word in his ac- 
count of them, which inſinuates any ſuch diſtinction. 


alone they ſpoke, laughed, and danced as if they had been in company. 


Pomponius Mela has explained the meaning of Apol- 
lonius very well, and yet he has ſaid nothing of the 
puniſhment of the great faults of the Moſyncœcian 
Kings: he has inſiſted upon ideas the leaſt diſadvan- 
tageous to a nation, which Apollonius meant to deſcribe, 
and has been abſolutely filent with reſpe& to a fact 
which might render them the moſt odious ; in ſhort 
he has not given the leaſt hint of the diſtinction in 
queſtion. Who can digeſt this? What did Voſſius take 
his readers to be? One might find a thouſand faults of 
this kind in the beſt writers, if one was at the pains to 
ſcan their works with rigour. 

After all it muſt be owned that Apollonius has not 
explained himſelf diſtinctly enough: and it is this that 
made Pomponius Mela commit that miſtake. I am 
aſtoniſhed that Diodorus Siculus takes no notice of that 
law ; who obſerves that. thoſe Barbarians kept their 
King all his life confined in the chief tower of their 
capital. Locus iſte aliorum caſtellorum weluti caput 6&5 
primaria regionis arx, fuit : in cujus parte editiſima rex 
aulam habebat. Patrius autem hic mos pro lege erat, ut (11) Diod. Sicul. 


per totam inibi vitam rex ſubſiſtens mandata Populis inge lib. 14. cap. 31. 
diftribueret (11). Page m. 592. 


MOTHE LE VAYER (FRANCOIS DE LA). See VAYER. 


MOTTE or MOTHE (LA) a City of Lorrain. Moreri deſcribes its ſituation, and 
tells us that it was taken by the French in the year 1634 [A], and was afterwards re- 
duced to ruins. This is ſomewhat too vague, and we ought to have a more circumſtantial 
account of it. This place therefore was given up to the Duke of Lorrain by a treaty of 

ace made in the year 1641; but as that Prince did not execute this treaty, Cardinal 
Richelieu had a ſtrong deſire to take la Motte from him: however he was not able to 
effect his wiſhes ; the French troops which blocked it up were obliged to retire [B]. 
They did not endeavour in good earneſt to reduce it till the year 1645. Cardinal Ma- 
zarine cauſed it to be beſieged by Magalotti his nephew, who puſhed the attacks with 
great vigour, and found ſo much the more reſiſtance, that they did not believe he would 
obſerve the terms of capitulation which he ſhould grant [C]. The Marqueſs de Villeroy, 
who ſucceeded him as commander of the army, obliged the governor of the place to ca- 

itulate : he promiſed, among other things, that it ſhould neither be raiſed nor diſmant- 
je ; but this article was not obſerved : the reſentment of the Queen-mother carried her 


beyond all conſiderations of honour [D]. 


[4] Ii was taken by the French in the year 1634.] 
Here is a ſhort account of that event. Lewis XII 
ordered the Mareſchal de la Force. who kept his 
„troops conſtantly upon the frontiers of Lorrain, to 
** reduce to his obedience all the places which had not 
«« yet owned his authority. La Motte as the ſtrongeſt 
„% was the firſt attacked, and colt the Mareſchal more 
trouble alone than all the reſt together, although, as 
it was not ſufficiently provided with men, ammu- 
„ nition, and proviſions, and as it could receive no 
„ ſuccours, becauſe of the juncture of time which 
«« happencd to be very favourable to the King in thoſe 
«« quarters, it did not defend itſelf ſo well as it might 
% have done, conſidering that it was the ſtrongeſt place 
in Lorrain, both by its ſituation upon a rock, which 
makes it of very difficult acceſs, and its not being 
** commanded on any fide. However at the end of 
three months it was ſurrendered, after Mr. d'Iche 
„% who was Governor of it, and defended it, was killed 
2 Menge du 44 by a cannon-ball (1).“ 
, bd Brau= [B] The French troops which blacked it up were obli- 
. ged to retire.) ** The King's forces being at that 
time employed in different places againſt the Spa- 
„ niards, all that Mr. du Hallier could do with the 
„ {mall body of men which was left him, was to 
* form a kind of blockade there, in hopes of ſtarving 
* the place, as he knew very well that it was but in- 
differently furniſhed with proviſions ; but the Duke 


did not give him time to execute his purpoſe ; for 


Vol, VII, 


MOTTE- 


when he underſtood the extremities to which the be- 
«+ fieged were reduced, he raiſed the fiege of Tanes, 
«« which he had attacked, to come to their aſſiſtance, 
and obliged du Hallier, after ſome fkirmiſh, to re- 
„tire with the loſs of his baggage, having ſent his 
„ cannon before to Chamont, for the more ſecuri- 
* ty (2}.” | 
[C] They did not believe that Magalotti would obſerve 
the terms of capitulation which he ſhould grant.) The 
reaſon which the Marquis de Beauveau gives for 
this is as follows. Magalotti having made himſelf 
« Maſter of the Counterſcarp, undermined a Baſtion 
«+ ſo much the ſooner, that he happily found a great 
% many veins in the rock; but his good fortune was 
not of long duration ; for having reduced the be- 
ſieged either to ſuſtain the aſſault or to capitulate, 
Clicot, to ſave his honour from any reproach, al- 
„though he ſaw no appearance of ſuccour, and fear- 
ing at the ſame time that Magalotti would not k 
„his terms of capitulation with him, as he had ſwore 
in his rage, when he was provoked with the baſe 
and outrageous abuſes with which they loaded the 
Queen. mother, the Cardinal, and himſelf during the 
ſiege, took the reſolution to defend the place to the 
« laſt extremity (3).” (1) Memoires du 
[D] The reſentment of the DQueen-mother carried her Maręuii de Brau- 
beyond all conſiderations of honour.) We have juſt now , pag. 86. 
ſeen the cauſes of that Prince(s's :ndignation, and you 


(2) Ibid, pag. 79+ 


ſhall now ſee what were the effects of it. This 


* capitulation 


3 M 


690 MOT 
MOTTE-AIGRON (JAMES DE LA) made himſelf known as an author, during 
the famous diſpute between Balzac and Father Gouluthe General of the Feuillant Monks. He 
had wrote a preface to Balzac's Letters, and in conjunction with Vaugelas [A], took upon 
him the commiſſion of preſenting F. Goulu with a copy of Balzac's apology, in which 
he very much abuſed a young man of his Order. As F. Goulu took this as a challenge 
(s) The prefece (a), he preſently fell a writing againſt Balzac in a very outrageous manner, and gave 
| du of Pbyl- Motte-Aigron ſome ſtrokes by the by ; this among others, that be as the ſon of an boneſt 
| ane yh e Apothecary, and lived commonly at Balzac's table (b), Motre-Aigron alledges that this 
l de dead Patt Was a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpitality, becauſe F. Goulu had oftener than 
| once lodged at the Sieur Motte-Aigron's father's houle (c); but on the other hand this 
| (5) Thex3th of gives one reaſon to believe that he was acquainted with his circumſtances at the firſt hand. 
| 2 However that be, he touched the man to the quick, and it was upon this account that a little 
| afterwards he informed the public in the dedication of a book, that F. Goulu's pretended 
| (-) La Motte Apothecary was Abraham Aigron, Eſq; Member of the King's Council, and Judge of 
| 3 his Majeſty's Taxes for Angouleme. This dedication is not ill wrote (d); but as it is in 
; 318, 322. See Latin at the head of the Reply, which Motte-Aigron made in French to F. Goulv, it 
GOULU (John) carries an air of affectation, which has brought under ſuſpicion the great encomiums, 
remark [N]. which the author Javiſhes upon his father, and which he turns in ſuch a manner as might 
(4) See among remove molt effectually all ſuſpicion of Pharmacy; he tells us in the body of his book (e), (+) Pig. 06 
de te: that bis great grandfather, having accompanied Henry II in his expedition inta Germany, 37 
wrote in the year 4245 one of the general officers which that Prince left at Metz, and one of thoſe who de- 
8 tended that place the moſt bravely againſt Charles V. He adds, that his great grand- 
he beſtows great mother Catharine de la Barde was of a family as noble as any in the connmry, and that his 
him, and pati. £rand uncle by his mother”s fide had the honour to be Secretary of State, and prime Miniſier 
culirly upon ac- 70 Margaret the wife of Henry d. Albert King of Navarre. F. Goulu had already changed 
— rs his ſtyle, for before the publication of this work he had faid, that the Sieur de la Motte- 
performance of Higron was a Gentleman of tov much honour to deny, Sc. 7). Let whoever pleaſes ex- % The pie 
bi in manuſcript amine whether this is equivalent to an ample recantation : I cannot think it is; and I beste * 
have heard that it was certain that Motte-Aigron's father had been an Apothecary, but . 
that he raiſed his condition by buying the office of Aſſeſſor General of the King's ſub- 
ſidies, and that at laſt he came to be Mayor of Cognac in Angoumois. Malleville has 
touched upon this in an epigram, which has not been inſerted in the collection of his 


Poems [B]. I cannot diſcover what became of our author [CJ, after the publication of 
his 
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* capitulation was punctually obſerved with regard to us (1) that the perſon with whom he went to wait upon 95 * of 
„ the ſoldiers and the moveables of the Duke; but F. Goulu was Mr. de Vaugelas. 4+ ts Page 
5 the fortifications, and the whole city, not even che [B] Malleville . . . . in an Epigram, which has nt © 

| Church excepted, were ſo entirely raſed, that not been inſerted in the collection of his Poems.) Sorel ha- 

the leaſt remains of them appear at preſent : for the ving obſerved that Motie-Aigron, “ in order to ſhew 

** Queen-mother was ſo touched to the quick by the ** the intelligent reader, where he was preſſed, and 
monſtrous reproaches wich which the inhabitants had * to give the world a great opinion of his pedigree, 
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inſulted her, that ſhe choſe rather to break her word “ addreſſed: his book to his father in a Latin epiſtle, 
than ſorego her vengeance , . .. Such was the * in which he diſtinguiſhes him with high titles”, adds 
end of la Mothe, which, for its ſituation and the theſe words:“ If it was proper I could here inſert 
k *% 


ſtrength of its ramparts cut out of the rock, appear- the epigram which the Sieur Malleville made upou 
| | ed impregnable, and the materials of that unhappy ** this ſubject; but as ſome of the French Officers are 


! city, as by a juſt retribution for the ruins, to which “concerned in it, it would be inſulting their misfortunes 
; it had reduced the neighbouring villages by incurſions to quote it at this juncture (2).” For me, who am (i) Y een 
| 4 lid. pag. 87+ ** and pillages, ſerved to repair them (4).” ignorant what that junQure was, and whatever it was #7; e Pays 


j The Marquiſs de Beauveau has very juſtly condem- believe that it is quite over, I ſhall make no ſcruple to '3* Fark, Be 
| ned this ſenſibility of the Queen- mother. One has give you that epigram, It is thus: 


{5) Ibid» «« reaſon, ſays he (5), to be aſtoniſhed, that fo great 

and ſo virtuous a Princeſs, who had always given Objet du mepris de Geulu, 

** ſuch remarkable ſigns of picty, and to whom hu- Due ton inſolence eft publique, 

„ manity was natural, was not able to digeſt the or- Depuis que ton pere eft Elu, 

*« dinary inſolences of ſoldiers, which can never hurt Et qu'il a ferme ſa boutique: 

the reputation; and that to revenge herſelf for a Mais bien que cette qualite, 

* wound which was rather imaginary than real, ſhe Si For en croit ta vanite, 

„ ſhould rather hazard the blaſting of her glory by Nen trouve point qui la ſeconde; 

breaking her word, and ruining a great number Il nen eft pourtant pas anif; : 

of innocent people by demoliſhing a whole city, C'eſt un beau titre en Pautre monde; 
* white ruins can never be ſo concealed from polteri- Mais on en mogue en celui-ci. 


1 „ty, as to make them forget that action.“ The 

1 Queen had much better have deſpiſed thoſe ſoldier-like 1. e.“ Object of Goulu's contempt, how flagrant is 

1 G6" See the Diſ- reproaches, as Catharine de Medicis did (6). But if to * your inſolence become, fince your father has ſhut 

ſ-rtation upon make an example, ſhe wanted by all means to puniſh ** up ſhop, and been made an elect. But though this 

3 Li- a city, which had proceeded to ſuch exceſſes of bru- © title has not its equal for dignity, if your vanity 

„ num. 13 . : : , "08" . 

at the end of this tality and fury againtt her, ſhe ought not to have ad- may be believed; it is not ſuch a very honourable 

Dictionary. mitted it to a Capitulation, ſhe ought to have taken it ©* one as you ſpeak of it. It is an excellent title in- 
by ſtorm, or have conſtrained it to ſurrender at dif- “ deed in the other world, but it is laughed at in 
cretion whatever it colt ; and thus without any breach ** this.” 
of publick faith, ſhe might have given her venge- Since | wrote this article, I have happened upon a 
ance all the Ticenſe ſhe pleated, book (3), in which theſe verſes are contained. (3) Menagians, 

[4] In comuntlion with Vaugelas.) F. Goulu, [C] I cannot diſcover what became of our author.] bag, 132. of the 

in the preface to the ſecond part of his letters, ſays that All that I know is, by a letter of Balzac's dated July ft Dutch dt, 
it was the Prior of Chives who came along with the 2oth 1634 (4), that Motte Aigron married at (4) It is the 39th 
Motte-Aigron; (there are ſome letters of this Prior's Rochelle; that he had ſome office in the Police, and that of the ben books 
in che collection of Balzac's 3) but Motte-Aigren tells ſome miſunderſtanding had happened between them two. in the lle editi 
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{g) See his Epi- 
tle Dedicatory-» 


(5) Pag. 131 


(6) Javerſac, 
Difcrurs a Ariſ- 
ta ue A Calt- 
doxe, pog. 158, 
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2 At Paris 

printed by An- 
tone Teallin in 
1% with the 
King's privilege. 


1) Towards the 
end of remark 


v BLOND 
(Davie), 


M OU 


his Reply in the year 1628, nor what became of the deſign, which he ſeemed to have of 
recovering, as ſoon as he had demoliſhed the General of che Feuillans, the fruits of his 
labours, which the flames had devoured : I mean his labours concerning the Hiſtory of 
Spain, and ſome other matters (g). It belongs to thoſe, who ſhall compole the Bz#lictheque 


of Angoumois, to inform us in this article. 


Within theſe few days I have ſeen a book, in which the author aſſerts, that the trouble 
which Motre- Aigron undertook of writing againſt Phyllarchus, and in favour of Balzac, 
occaſioned an enmity between him and the latter, becauſe Balzac would have made 
people believe that he was the real author of the work, which appeared under the name 


of Motte-Aigron [D]. 


The Menagiana (5) tells us that he was a Counſellor in 
the Preſidial Court of Rochelle. 

[D] Balzac would have made people believe, that he 
ab the real author of a work which appeared under the 
name of Motte-Aigron.] I ſhall give you the detail of 
that whole affair in the words of Javerlac (6). “ Not- 
*«withitanding this, I cannot avoid being greatly offended 
at his requeſt and proceedings. But my ſurpriſe is 
*« leſſened upon conſidering how he uſed Mr. de la 
« Motte Aigron, who had always been attached to 
« his fortunes, by the ſtrongeſt ties with which nature 
«* unites the inclinations of two brothers. The obligati- 
* ons he had been brought under, by a thouſand good 
« offices, which his friend's amiable frankneſs had 
done him, from the innocence of his firſt ſetting out 
jn life to this preſent hour, have not weighed ſo much 
« with him as his own vanity. After they had commu- 
< nicated their deſigns together of writing againſt Phyl- 
* ];rchus, and Balzac had taken the la'gelt field, as a 
% more barren genius and more intereited than the 
„other, it was not enough for him to have upwards 
« of a year of leiſure and liberty to advance his work, 
« while his friend was confined by his Judges in con- 
«« ſequence of an arrelt, from which the laws honourably 
«« delivered him. He wanted, for ſeveral reaſons, to 
«© ſuppreſs a book, which an honourable leiſure, aſter his 
peace, had enabled him already to put to the preſs. He 


is in the right, in order to maintain the title of the 


« only eloquent man of the age, to prevent any one 
« elſe from uſing his pen, that to fave himſelf the 
« mortification of having a rival, there may none be 
« found to compare with him. I am of opinion he 
« would not flick to carry his jealouly as far as that 
« crafty Poet did, who put the moſt hopeful of his 
« ſcholars to death, leſt they ſhould excell him in 
« his art, He is ſo envious of the glory even of his 
« friends, that he has never fairly owned that the Sieur 
« de la Motte Aigron wrote the preface to his letters; 
« for he would not ſhare glory with any one. And 
even at preſent J am certain, that he has ſo much 
« deceit, ingratitude, and vanity, that he would ob- 
« ljquely infinuate, that Motte Aigron, after naming 


« him, is only Godfather to the book, of which we 


are in expectation ; but that himſelf was its real fa- 
« ther. Which I know ro be ſo much the more 
« falſe, that it is very certain that the Sieur de la 
„ Notte has ſeparated his intereſts trom thoie of Bal- 


zac, openly profeſſing himſelf, to be diſobliged, 
that he may have a pretence to ſhun him, and 
to profit by the example of his apologiſt (7), 
whoſe name, much more eſteemed than his own, 
he has traduced:” Motte Aigron'; preface may 
ſerve as a kind of proof to this narration; for it begins 
in the following manner. ** The information I have 
received from different parts, that although this book: 
* 15 not extremely good, there are ſome who would 
give it an author according to their fancy, obliges 
me to advertiſe you that this adventure is entirely 
my own, and that it is not the aſs fighting in the 
*« lion's ſkin. Indeed, though I cannot enough praiſe 


LA 
Lo 


the complaiſance of thoſe, who allow others to beget 


children for them, and though I am raviſhed at their 
4 good-nature, yet I do nat find that I have generofity 
enough to be of their opinion, and I could not bear 
* as yet that any one ſhould write my books for me; 
am not ſo much maſter of my imagination as ever 
to be able to perſuade myſelf, that works produced 
« in that manner were mine, and I ſhould not have 
more ſcruple of conſcience to touch my neighbour's 
c eſtate, than to receive favours of this nature ($).” 
The concluſion of this preface is in the fame ſtrain 
with the beginning ; for inſtance the following paſſage. 
*«© But to return to what concerns myſelf, although it 
&« be very true that my life has not been ſo bad but 
«© that I have ſome ſriends, and among thoſe even ſome. 
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(7) Ses remark 
11 of the arti- 
cle BALZAC, 


($) La Motte- 
Aigron's Adver- 
tiſement to the 
reader in his Re- 
ply to Phyllr- 
chus. S-e remark. 
{ D] of the arti- 


** who underitand the art of writing, would however cle fBALSAG 


© have you to know, that as for what regards the 
manner of this work, they have been as much 
ſtrangers to me as thole who live at the extremi:ies 
of the eaith, or as thoſe were formerly who with 
ſome people have paſſed for the author; of the pre- 
«* face (9), which I have {uljoined to the end of this 
diſcourſe.” 'This is talking like a man of a gene- 
rous ſpirit ; for none but a man of a baſe heart would 
pals for the author of a book which, be did not write: 
it is not enough to ſay that ſuch people have io ar- 
dent a paſſion for glory, that they would poſſeſs it by 
adoption, when they cannot by generation ; this deſi:e 
ot glory upon ſuch terms is ſtill the mark of a baie 
mind. The C#/tadinzs of a Biſhopric are not ſuch ex- 
quiſite poltroons as the Cu/todines of a book. The 
latter are guilty of a voluntary cuckoldom ; call it only 
cuckoldom of the genius as much as you pleaſe, it 
is ſtill a blot and an infamy. 


MOT GNE (ROBERT) in the year 1616 publiſhed a book (a) intitled, Le Cabinet 
de la Vefve Chreſtienne contenant prieres & meditations ſur divers ſubjets de PEcriture 
Saincte, and dedicated it to the thrice ſage and virtuous Lady, Benigne de Rabutin, Ba- 
roneſs of Huban, Dame of Eſperville and Brinon. The epiſtle dedicatory, dated from 
Blois July the 7th 1615, tells us, that ſhe had now been @ widow for /ix and twenty years, 
To this epiſtle is ſubjoined a ſonnet o Mademoiſelle du Cheſne Belon, my mother, upon her 


Chriſtian widow*s cabinet. 


This ſonnet was written by Nicholas Vignier Minitter of the 


Goſpel, who tells us, that /e immortal pen of the huſband of our Mougie repreſented 


in his learned writings a portrait of this woman's virtues. 


She was a Proteſtant, and in 


her book diſcovers a judicious piety, nouriſhed with the ſincere milk of the Word of God. 
The Lady Rabutin, whom ſhe calls a rare pattern of piety, chaſtity, and charity, for all 
Chriſtian widows to imitate, was allo a Proteſtant. 


MOULIN (PETER DU) one of the molt celebrated Miniſters which the Reformed 


in France ever had to boaſt of, was born 


Ic is is obſervable that he did not believe the ſtory of Pope Joan [4]. | 


* 


' MOYLE 


[4] He did not believe the ſtory of Pepe Foan.] So from this, that ſo ſacetious a man as du Moulin had 
{!] of the article Mr. Sar rau informs us, in a paſſage which I have quoted never made mention of this female Pope, tho' it was 


- 


EL elſewhere (1), and which contains a proof of it deduced a ſtory that might have furniſhed him with a great 


many 


(3) Viz. the pre» 
fice to Balzec's 
Letters, | 
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(a] Some Account 
of Mr. Moyle 
and bis Writings, 
By Antbeny 
Hammond Eſq; p. 
3. prefixed to The 
tobole Works of 
Walter Moyle, 
Eſq; that were 
publiſhed by bim- 
ſelf, edit. Finke 
1727, in No. 


(5) Ibid. pag: 4. 
(e) Ibid. page 5. 


MOY 


©&MOYLE (WALTER), a learned Engliſh writer in the eighteenth Century, was 
deſcended of a good family in Cornwall, where he was born in the year 1672. He 'was 
fon of Sir Walter Moyle. After he had made a conſiderable progreſs in ſchool-learning 
he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards removed to the Temple, where 
he applied himſelf chiefly to the general and more noble parts of the Law, ſuch as led 
him to the knowledge of the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Government (a). He came into 
the world with a firm zeal for the Proteſtant ſettlement, and a great contempt tor thoſe, 
who were capable of imagining, that the liberty of our Conſtitution and the Reforma- 
tion could ſubſiſt under a Popiſh King; nor did he ever vary {from theſe ſentiments (b). 
In 1697 he had a ſhare with Mr. Trenchard in writing a pamphlet (c), intitled, An Ar- 
gument ſhewing, that a ſtanding army is inconſiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely 
deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy, The ſame year, at the requeſt of 
Dr. Charles Davenant, he tranſlated from Greek into Engliſh X-nophon's Diſcourſe upon 
improving the revenue of the State of Athens| A], annexed to Dr. Davenant's Diſcourſes on 
the Public Revenues and Trade of England, printed at London 1698 in two volumes in 
8vo, in the 34th and 35th pages of which Dr. Davenant gives the following account of 
Mr. Moyle's performance: It was made Engliſh by a young Gentleman, whoſe learn- 
ing and ripe parts promiſe greater matters hereafter, ſince, in this firſt Eſſay, he has 
« ſhewn himlelf ſo great a maſter both in his own and the Greek Language. And it is 
«© hoped, this example will incite other perſons in his poſt of his age, rank, and fortune, 
« to ſtudy the buſineſs of trade, and the revenues of their country. The original is 
<« highly eſteemed by all the learned world; and the reader will find Xenophon has 
« ſuffered nothing in this verſion.” He was for ſome time Member of Parliament, 
where he always acted a very honourable and diſintereſted part, applying himſelf to con- 
ſider the improvement and regulation of trade foreign and domeſtic ; and likewiſe the 
employment of the poor, which has ſo near a connection with the increaſe of our domeſtic 
trade [B]; and took great pains in promoting a bill for the encouraging of ſeamen, and the 
effectual and ſpeedy manning of the Royal Navy [C]. He afterwards retired to his ſeat 


at Bake in Cornwall, where he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, and died 


(2) His book is 
intitled, Hyperaſ- 
piſtei five Defen- 
for veritatis ad- 
verſus calumnias, 
Sc. It is printed 
at Geneva 1636, 
in 8 vo. 


(2) It is the 22d 
of the firſt book. 


(a) See the third 


volume of his 


Works, pag- 987. 


June the ꝙth 1721, aged forty nine years. In 1726 The works of Walter Moyle Eſq; none 


many pleaſantries. I ſhall produce another proof. The 
Teſuit Petra Sancta, in the year 1634, publiſhed ſome 
notes upon a letter of du Moulin's to Balzac, and ſub- 
Joined the confutation of certain things which that 
Miniſtcr had told him concerning the ceremonies of 
Rome with regard to the inſtallation of the Pope. 
Among other things he has not forgot the perforated 
chair. The Jeſuit makes uſe of this occaſion to refute 
in a few words the ſtory of the female Pope. Du Mou- 
lin replied to him (2), and ſet apart a whole chap- 
ter (3), to juſtify what he had ſaid concerning the ce- 
remonies of the inſtallation of the Pope; but he ſays 
not one word, either of the perforated chair, or the 
female Pope. This plainly proves that he believed no- 
thing of the matter: for had he believed it, here was 
an indiſpenſible occaſion of diſputing upon it. Rivet, 
a ſtickler for the tradition of the female Pope, entered 
the liſts in making a reply to the ſame performance of 
Petra Sancta's (4). | 

[4] Tranſlated from Greek into Engliſh Xenophon's 
Diſcourſe upon improving the Revenue of the State of 
Athens.] In the dedication of his tranſlation to Dr. 
Davenant, Mr. Moyle writes thus : ** The general 
** intereſt of a nation ought to be the care of particu- 
lar men, the main bent of their ſtudies, and the 
chief purſuit of their enquiries. Every man ought 
„to ſet his helping hand to ſuch a work ; and your 
oon generous labours upon this ſubject have ſet an 
excellent pattern to the reſt of the world. To this 
end I preſent you with a tranſlation of this diſcourſe of 
* Xenophon upon the ſubject of revenue and trade; 
and 1 fancy it will be no unwelcome entertainment 
o you, to find your own admirable obſervations 
upon theſe matters, confirmed by the authority of 
one of the greateſt men that ever antiquity produced. 
and the only antient author upon this ſubje&t, which 
is now extant. You will admire the force and ſoli- 
«« dity of his obſervations, the exactneſs of his calcu- 
« lations, the juſtneſs and freedom of his thoughts, 
** not confined to the narrow notions of parties and 
«« factions; and the vigour of his judgment and elo- 
«« quence at ſo great an age. 'l he general rules for the 
*« encreaſe of riches and trade are either directly ad- 
«« vanced, or may be very naturally deduced from this 
« diſcourſe. This admirable maxim, that the true 
« wealth and greatneſs of” a nation conſiſts in numbers 
© of people rwell employed, is every where inculcated 


«*« thoughout the whole courſe of this treatiſe. And I 
believe Xenophon was the firſt author, that ever ar- 
gued by political arithmetic, or the art of reaſoning 
upon things by figures, which has been improved 
by ſome able heads of our own nation, and carried 
to the higheit perfection by your own ſucceſsful en- 
* quiries. As for what relates to my tranſlation, I 
have rather choſen to render the ſenſe and meaning 
of the author, than his words or his manner. The 
«« purity, politeneſs, and unaffected ſimplicity of his 
* ſtile are graces not to be copied by the barenneis and 


. «© barbarity of our modern languages. I hope the 


„ tranſlation is faithful and exact; if there are any 


«« miſtakes, I deſire the candid reader to forgive them. 


] have inſerted ſome hiſtorical notes, to explain ſeve- 
ral difficulties relating to the laws and cuſtoms of 
„ the Grecian people.“ 

[B] Applying himſelf to conſider the improvement and 
regulation of trade, foreign and domeſtic, and likewiſe 
the employment of the poor, which has ſe near à connection 
with the increaſe of our domeſtic trade.) Mr. Anthony 
Hammond oblerves (1), that in the year 1704 there 
were three bills relating to the poor depending at one 


welfare; but that upon this occaſion Mr. Moyle ob- 
ſerved in the Houſe of Commons, that though reli- 
gion and intereſt govern the world, and when theſe 
happen to interfere, the molt part of mankind ſa- 
*« crifice their religion to their intereſt ; yet in rela- 
tion to providing for the poor, we in England acted 
„ contrary to both in this inſtance of not relieving all 
that are really impotent, and in not employing all 
*« that are capable of employment. And that the Go- 
«« vernment was reſponſible for all thoſe, who were re- 
* duced to the hard and criminal neceſlity of begging 
* or ſtealing.” 

[C] Took great pains in promoting @ bill for the en- 
couraging of ſeamen, and the effeftual and ſpeedy man- 
ning of the Royal Navy.) Mr. Hammond tells us (2), 
that Mr. Moyle thought, that ſo many and ſo great en- 
couragements might be given to our ſeamen, that the 
Crown needed no more want ſailors, than the Reve- 
nue wants Officers to collc& it. He made a computa- 
tion at that time of about 20, coo Naval Officers, 
and about 150,000 common icamen, in all 170,000, 
He concluded, that if a competent number of theſe 

3 men 


* 


of 


count of Mr. 


, þ : : Moyle and bis 
time in Parliament ; and yet, very little has been done — page 


to this day, in a matter ſo neceſſary to the public 29. 


(1) Some Ac- 


(2) Ibid page 3% 
Jl» 


05 


volume contains, 


601, & 
fr 


(1) Plutarch, 
rag 113. Dionyſ. 
page 91» 


(®) Ibie. page 68, 


{f} Cicero, de 
Lib. I. 2. c. 1. 


yz, 67, "ILL 


(4) Diodor. Sic. 
lio, 12. Pag. 37. 
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of which were ever before publiſhed [D], were printed at London in two volumes in 8 vo, 


dedicated to his brother Joſeph Moyle Eſq; by Tho. Serjeant Eſq;. 


His Diſſertation on 


the Miracle of the Thundering was attacked by Mr. Thomas Woolſton in his Defence of 
the Miracle of the Thundering Legion againſt a Diſſertation of Walter Moyle Ey; London 
1726 in 8vo, and by Mr. William Whiſton in a pamphlet printed at London 1726 in 
8vo and intitled, Of the Thundering Legion; or the miraculous Deliverance of Marcus An- 


toninus and his army upon the prayers of the Chriſtians. 
meeting the High Prieſt of the Jews at Jeruſalem. 


As alſo of Alexander the Great: 
Occaſioned by Mr. Moyle's Works 


lately publiſhed. In 1727 were publiſhed at London in 8vo, The whole Works of Walter 
Moyle Efq; that were publiſhed by himſelf. To which is prefixed ſome Account of his Life 


and Mritings. 


men were exempted from perſonal arreſts, and their 
perſons from being detained in priſon; if they were 
exempted from the Pariſh Offices, and in ſome reſpects 
from Pariſh dues ; if there were by degrees proper ha- 
bitations provided for them; if the payment of their 
wages was always made in money, or in bills, which 
ſhould be current in all the branches of the Revenue; 
if theſe and many other privileges and advantages were 
granted to ſailors, he thought the nation could be ne- 
ver at a loſs for ſeamen for the Royal Fleet. 

[D] The works of Walter Meyle Eſq; none of which 
were ever before publiſhed.) The firſt volume contains 
I. An Eſſay upon the —_— of the Roman Go- 
wernment, in two parts. II. 4 Charge to the Grand- 
Jury at Leſcard, April 1706. III. Letters to Dr. Wil. 
liam Muſgrave at Exeter. IV. A diſſertation upon the 
age of Philepatris, a Dialogue commonly attributed to 
Lucian : in ſeveral letters to Mr. K. V. Letters from 
and to Mr. Meyle upon various ſubjets. The ſecond 
I. Remarks upon Dr. Prideaux's 
Connection. II. The miracle of the thundering Legion 
examined: in ſeveral letters between Mr. Mole and 
Mr. K. In the Eſſay upon the Roman government our 
author ſpeaking of Numa ſays (3), that this King in 
„ his Scheme of Religion avoided all the follies and 
% abſurdities of other Legiſlators (f). He did not 
*« enjoin the belief of contradiftions and impoſlibilities, 
„% which take from the reputation of the Lawgiver, 
« anddiſcredit his Religion (*) ; nor did he introduce 
* any opinions unworthy of the Gods, and incon- 
« ſiſtent with the Divine nature; nor did he require 
* the belief of many Articles of Faith, which create 
„ ſchiſms and hereſies in the Church, and end in the 
ruin of Religion. For if ſchiſms and bereſies were 
*« traced up to their original cauſes, it would be found 
« that they all ſprung chiefly from the multiplying 
* Articles of Faith, and narrowing the bottom of 
«« Religion, by clogging it with Creeds and Cate- 
* chiſms, and endleſs niceties about the eſſence, pro- 
*« perties, and attributes of God. The common prin- 
« ciples of Religion all mankind agree in; and the 
belief of theſe doctrines a lawgiver may venture to 
«« enjoin ; but he muſt go no further, if he means to 
« preſerve an uniformity in Religion. For the injuncti- 
ons of poſitive laws, how much ſoever they contradict 
*« the inclinations of mankind, rarely produce ſchiſms: 
„ ſo much eaſier is it for men to practiſe againſt their 
* paſſions, than to believe againſt their underſtand- 
„ ings. But Numa by a wile conduct prevented all 
«« factions and diviſions in the Church by the inſtitu- 
« tion of only two articles of faith (f): Firſt, that 
« the Gods were the authors of all good to man- 
« kind (). Secondly, that to obtain this good, the 
« Gods were to be worſhipped ; in which worſhip the 
« chief of all was to be innocent, good, and juſt. 
«« Theſe were the two fundamental articles of the Ro- 
„% man Religion, which Zeleucus ſeems to have copi- 
pied in the inſtitution of his commonwealth (J).“ 
As for the firſt, continues Mr. Moyle, though in compli- 
ance to the popular opinion, and in a wulgar way, the 
great men of — ſpoke of the Godhead in the plural 
number ; yet upon all ſolemn occaſions, when they men- 
tioned the Godhead <with any gravity and emphaſis, it 
avas by the name of To aa, 6 Oise, or Deus opti- 
mus maximus. Though the unity of the Godbead be as 
demonflrable as its exiſtence, and though this principle 
was embraced not only by many private men and ſets of 


Philoſophers, but by whole nations of antiquity ; yet flat- 
tery to the memories of their benefactors, the intereſts of 
Prieſti, the ignorance of mankind, and many other cauſes 
had introduced Polytheiſm into the national Religion of 
the greateſt part of the world. Whatever ſentiments 
Numa had of the Godhead, it is plain he complied with 
the current Divinity of the times, and eflabliſhed a plu- 
rality of Gods in his ſyſtem ; perhaps from this conſidera- 
tion, that the abſolute and perfect unity of the Godhead 
was a notion too refined to gain reception in an age uni- 
wverſally overrun with Polytheiſm, when even Moſes 


. bimſelf, with all his divine inſpiration, and the irre- 


feftible force of his miracles, found much difficulty to 
maſter the popular prejudice againſt it. But though this 
perfect unity of the Godhead ua a doctrine leſi known to 
the world, yet the exiſtence of a God, and the providence 
of ſome ſuperior powers, are acknowledged by all civi- 
lized nations (*). The ſecond article is but a natural 
conſequence of the firſl. And thus cue ſee Numa': ſyſtem 
of Religion took in all the common opinions of mankind. 
As for the particular forms of divine worhip, he infli- 
tuted a ritual, which directed the Priefls in the ſolemn 
ceremonies and ſervices of Religion, without denying a 
toleration of other forms. Mr. Moyle then obſerves (4), 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, 
though it was no part of the Religion of the Ro- 
«« mans, but ſeems left rather as a problem of Philoſo- 


(*) Cicero, Tuſ- 
cul, Nueſt. lib, 2. 


(4) Pag. 16, 17. 


«« phy (+) than an article of Divinity, yet was always () Juvenal. Sat. 
5 cheriſhed and encouraged by the commonwealth, ** 


as an opinion of great uſe and ſervice to the ſtate. 
Had it been an eſtabliſhed doftrine, Yeruria would 
** not have talked ſo doubtfully of it in her ſpeech to 
* Coriolanus (ft); nor Cz/ar have openly derided it 
in the Senate (). I am inclined to believe, it was 
*« firſt tranſplanted from Greece to Italy by Pythago- 
*« ras, and from thence derived to the Romans (4) : 
However it might firſt have been introduced as a 
„thing plauſible; though in the ſame rank and upon 
the ſame level with thoſe fables and other religious 
** hiſtories and traditions, which the Poets ſang. And 
„% Polybius () blames ſome, who made it their buſi- 
«« neſs to Ciſpoſlels the vulgar of that opinion.” Our 
author afterwards tells us (5), that Numa, by the wide 
bottom of his Religion prevented all hereſies in tundamen- 
tals ; and in the particular forms of divine worſhip 
he allowed a general liberty of conſcience (). This 
«« generous principle of tolerating all Religions in the 
* commonwealth was that above all others, which fitted 
his ſyſtem to the chief deſign of the government. For 
the riſe and progreſs of the Roman greatneſs were 
* wholly owing to the mighty confluence of people from 
« all parts of the world (with cuſtoms and ceremonies 
very different from the Romans) who would never have 
« ſettled there, without an allowance of the free exerciſe 
of their particular Religions. It is true, the Romans 
« were very cautious of introducing any new rites into 
their national Religion () ; and there are frequent 


(t) Dionyſ. 
* 


(s ) Salluſt, in 
Catil. 1 


(4) Cicero, Tuſcs 
ft. lib. 1. 


(1) bh 6. C. 64. 
Amſterd. 1670. 
Octavo. 


(5) Pag. 19. 


(*) Dionyſ. page 
a 


(+) Liv. lib. 4. 


* inſtances in their hiſtories of their forbidding the Ma- cap. 30. 


66 gms to make any innovations in the public wor- 
« ſhip (). But this order did not extend to regulate 
the opinions or devotion of private men, as appears 


(1) Valer. Max. 


lib. 1. C+ 3+ Live 


by the decree of the Senate enacted upon the ſuppreſ- lib. 25. cap. 1. 


« fion of the Bacchanalia ; that any who aſked leave of 
* the Senate, might celebrate the myſteries in private, 
*« tho' they diſſolved the public Aſſemblies of the Bac- 


« chanalia, as a ſeminary of all debauchery, and dange- (% Liv. lib. 


«*« rous to the State ().“ 


MUCIA, Pompey's wife, was the third daughter of Quintus Mutius Scævola (a), and 
the 


Vor. VII. 


(2) Aſcon. Pedianus, in Argum, Orat . Ciceronis, pro Scauro, Me * 170. 


+ Caps 18. 


19 


694 


(5) See the paſ- 
ſage from Sueto- 
nius in remark 


[c}. 


dren by her (5). 


(<) Plutarch. in wife a bill of divorce (c). 
"9 pag · 
41 


Juſt reſentment [D]. 


ſo much deſpiſed [E]. 
ſon from joining 
his party againſt Anthony (e). 


[A] She was fiſter to Quintus Metellus Celer.] Ci: 
a cero informs us of this, in a letter which he wrote to 


( {n) Cicero, E. Metellus, as follows (1): Egi cum Claudia, wxore tua, 
1 2. lth, 5. ad Fa- 


mil. pag. 229, C. Pompeii neceſſitudine mullis in rebus perſpexeram, ut 


| 
| eum (2) ab illa imjuria deterrerent. This paſſage ſhews 
| (2) That is to that Quintus Metellus Celer, and Q. Metellus Nepos, 
| fay Quintus Ne- were Mucia's brothers, that is to ſay, according to 
— 8 Manutius (3), either her eouſin getmans, or her brothers 
Whom Cicero by the mother's ſide. This laſt opinion to me ſeems the 
writes. moſt probable. I take it that Mucia's mother married 
uintus Mutius Scævola, after having had the two bro- 
thers abovementioned by Quintus Metellus Nepos. See 


230- 


(3) Manutius, in 


rg m_— the paſſage from Dion below. 


| 
| 
| 
| [B] One has obſerued that Providence meant by this 
1 means to counter poi ſe the glory he had juft acquired.) It 
was Plutarch who made this obſervation : ** He ex- 
| (4) Plutarch in ** pected, /ays he (4) of Pompey, to return into Italy 
| the Life of Pome « with the greateſt honour in the world, and was im- 
ny «« patient to be at home with his wife and children, 
* as he did not doubt but they expected him with the 
*© utmoſt devotion ; but God, who always mixes the 
great and illuſtrious favours of fortune with ſome- 
thing adverſe, watched him upon the road, and 
laid an ambuſh for him in his own houſe to imbit- 
ter his return; for his wife Mucia had behaved very 
ill in his abſence. While he was at a great diſtance 
from his country, he gave no ear to the reports 
«« which were made him concerning her; but when 
«© he approached Italy, and thus, as I imagine, had 
his judgment more at liberty to conſider narrowly 
„ the bad reports he had heard of her, he ſent to ſig- 
„ nify to her that he renounced her as his wife, with- 
* out any formal writing at that time, or any account 
« for what reaſon he repudiated her: but the reaſon is 
* to be met with in Cicero's Epiſtles.” From this we 
may gather, that Plutarch's memory was rather a very 
comprehenſive than a faithful one. He remembered that 
Cicero had wrote ſomething concerning Mucia's divorce, 
and at the ſame time in praiſe of Pompey's conduct. Up- 
on the faith of his memory, and without conſulting Ci- 
cero's letters, he advances that the cauſes of this divorce 
were to be found there : but he is miſtaken, and if all 
the authors whom he quotes were extant, we ſhould 
find that he has frequently committed faults of this 
kind. All that Cicero ſays of the matter is: Diwor- 
- Cicero, Epift. tium Muciæ vebementer probetur (5). It is to be met 
12,116, 1. ad At- with in a letter, which was wrote in the year of Pom- 
e page d pey's triumph, that is to ſay in the year of Rome 692. 
[C] He complained of Julius C ſar as having de- 
bauched Mucia.] Suetonius, having named ſeveral wo- 
men with whom Cæſar had been in love, concludes 
with Mucia, and expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner. Etiam Cn. Pompeji Muciam. Nam certt 
Pompejo & a Curionibus Patre & filio, & a mullis ex- 
probratum eſi quod cujus cauſſa poſt tres liberos exegiſſet 
uxorem, & quem gement /Egyſthum appellare can ſueſſet, 
eius poſtea filiam potentiz cupiditate in matrimonium re- 
cepiſſet. | 
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reſentment.) The braveſt men at ſome junctures be- 
have like the La poltroons; they forget the molt 
outrageous affronte, provided their ambitious deſigns 
are promoted by a reconciliation. Pompey, upon his re- 
turn from the war with Mithridates, wanted to have 
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MUC 
the ſiſter of Quintus Metellus Celer [ A]. She plunged into adultery with fo little diſ- 
cretion, that her huſband was obliged to repudiate her, although he had had three chil- 
It was at the time when he was acquiring ſo much glory in the war 
againſt Mithridates that Mucia became debauched. He was not much moved when he 
firſt heard this diſagreeable piece of news ; but as he approached Italy he ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered the importance of this diſhonour, and was ſo touched with it, that he ſent his 
One has obſerved that Providence meant by this means to 
counterpoiſe the glory he had juſt acquired [BJ. He complained of Julius Cæſar as hav- 
ing debauched Mucia [C]; and he uſed, not without a ſigh, to call him his Egyſthus, 
alluding to the gallant of Clytemneſtra, Agamemnon's wife; but this did not 
allying himſelf with him ſome time afterwards. The intereſt of his ambition obliterated his 
He was ſeverely reproached with this (4). 
another huſband: ſhe married Marcus Scaurus, to whom ſhe bore ſome children. Pompey 
was ſomewhat chagrined at this new huſband : it vexed him that his judgment ſhould be 
Auguſtus made uſe of our Mucia to prevent Sextus Pompeius her 
ark Anthony againſt him, and to caule him rather to appear in * 
There is no room to doubt, but that he had a great bu . 418. a 


& cum veſtra ſorore Mucia, cujus erga me ſtudinm pro 


nuptiar um lenociniis imperium, ac per mulieres mutuo /e 


_ offenſionis contramiſſe, guod judicium ejus in Mutiam, 


] The intereſt of his ambition obliterated his juſt 


prevent his 


Mucta ſoon found (4) Se the 5. 
mark [D}. 


Dio, lib. 48. 


ann. 714. 


regard 


his whole conduct ratified, and to obtain lands for the 
ſoldiers {6). This was carrying his views too far. He (6) Dio, ul; ;,. 
cauſed thoſe two perſons, of whom he expected the /'-- 
molt favour, to be created Conſuls; but he was miſ- 
taken: the one, viz. Afranius, was better qualified to 
make a figure at a ball than for any thing elſe ; the 
other, Metellus Celer, oppoſed bim every where and in 
every thing out of the reſentment which he entertained 
ever ſince the divorce of his filter Mucia. Mina 
* 6 n 674 Thy dd 


a wwaSs v =» = 2 » -—w 


$4 ou 


ah auTY, Kaine Tull; it arνỹõN Fe, 
ar, wy Taw po wave alirpetn (7). Metellus (5) Dio, lb 37. 
vero Pompejo iratus qui ejus ſorori, ſuſcefitis etiam ex ta pag. 53 ad arn, 
liberis, nuntium remiſiſſet, in omnibus ei attionibus obſlitit. 093+ 

So that Pompey not being able to carry the leaſt point, 

and finding kis credit diminiſhing, formed a le 
with Craflus and Cæſar, which proved the fatal 
ſource of the overthrow of the State. Such almoſt al- 
ways is the chain of the greatelt revolutions. Make 
the analyſis of this, and you will reduce it to an adultery. 
Had Mucia been chaſte, Cæſar had not lain with her, 
and in this caſe Pompey would not have put her away ; 
if he had not put her away, he would have had Me- 
tellus Celer for his friend, and conſequently would not 
have aſſociated himſelf with Craſſus and Cæſar: a fa- 
tal aſſociation! as Cato had ſagacity enough to ſore- 
tell (8). They cemented their league by intermarriages. (8) Plutarch. in 
Cziar, who had promiſed his daughter to Servilius Ce/are, pag. +134 
Cepio, broke his word, and choſe Pompey for his ſon- de him % in 
in-law ; at the ſame time he gave Servilius hopes of eld, P. 4+ 
marrying Pompey's daughter, although ſhe was be- 
trothed to Sylla's fon. Piſa's daughter was married to 
Cæſar, which alliance procured Piſo the Conſulſhip. 
Cato upon this could no longer contain himſelf from 
declaiming againſt that kind of pimping ; that ſcanda? 
lous traffic of purchaſing dignities by marriages. E. 
rab 9, Ky oPdþe waprvgyeiry KAT. x; Brown, 
EK @vixey bivcts, 4 Aur, diners por wopivag 7H Wy thor ac, 
4% d ryurewy tig Gp hag hy S ẽEůéaa & dhe & 
Aus error aroriuv, Qu tempore palam teſtatus «ff 
Cato, clamavitque rem indignam e&ffe, ut addiceretur 


+ 04' a4 a6 JM ome Gio©. 4A anos SD. 


ad provincias, imperia, exercitus proveherent (9). (9) Idem, ibis. 

[E] Pompey was wexed that his judgment ſhould be bag: 714. A. 
fo much deſpiſed. }] And he made Scaurus feel the effects 
of his retentment, when he was accuſed of extortion 
in the year of Rome 699 (10). Scaurus put great con- 10) Alcon. Pe. 
fidence in Pompey's good offices (11). He had a fon dianus, is Argon 
who was brother, by the mother's ſide, to Pompey's (“ range 4 
ſons: this was the foundation of his hopes; but he was ann 
deceived, tor Pompey did him no manner of ſervice: he (x1) ldem, ibid. 
was leſs ſenſible of the blood-relation betwixt his ſons bas. 176 
and the ſon of the accuſed, than of the affront he had 
received from a man, who had diſcovered an eſteem for 
a woman, upon whom he had put a mark of diſho- 
nour. I ſaid nothing here but what I have met with 
in an ancient writer, and what appears very probable. 
In es judicis neque Pompejus propenſum adjutor mm pra 
buit, ( videbatur enim apud animum tjus non Minus 


crimine impudicitie ab e dimiſſam, levius feciffe eæiſti 
maretur, cum eam ipſe probajſet, quam gratie acguij/i// 
neceſſitudinis jure, quod ex eadem utergue liberos haberet ) 
neque Cato ab aquitate 8a, qua & vitam (jus, & ma 


giſtratum illum decebat, guyuam deflexit (12). (12) Icem, d. 
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68, 


Hem, lib. 
92 page 508. 


115 EZαiel.ù 
urn, Tyc AvTio- 
iat aVTISAOC Kat 
pixrmac, E xpelli- 
tur Anriſtia 72 
omi n ioſe miſere- 
que, Plutarch. in 
Pompeis, pag · 
613, B. 


1% From Plu- 
tarch, ibid. 


(15) Plutarch, 
idid- page 644+ 


(16) Idem, ibid. 
g. 647, B. You 
will alſo find the 
following words, 
ibi. pag. 644+ 
F. Tayv jesvTH 
a dure fac 
Xa79479 T7 THC 
X9pne tp 4 
gr axermn 
Ta Tul.ha N 
ord 191k pevey ty 
ape X21 fanrrble, 
nuns I Tav 
var d ll 
TIATTOMEVUY» 
Brevi tamen i pſe 
quogue uxoris 
juvenculæ emolli- 
tus eff amore, ac 
fere aſſiduus cum 
ea rur, Ein hore 
ers exit. Poſimi fit 
etiam neget ta fo- 
ren ſia. 


17) Ex plu- 
tarcho, ibid. page 
647. 


(18) Idem, in 
Cejare, D. 719, 


(19) Plut. in 
Pompei 


(20) ldem, ibid. 


M U C 


regard for the Lady, ſince after the battle of Actium he gave her ſon Marcus Scaurus 


his life (J), and merely upon her account. 


This ſhews that in almoſt all ages moſt men 


in high life have conſidered cuckoldom only as a diſgrace among citizens, and that La- 
dies, who have only loſt their reputation in this reſpect, have not on that account loſt 
much with regard to fortune and credit. I maſt obſerve upon this occaſion, that Pompey 


was by no means happy in his wives [ FJ. 


[F] Pompey was by no means happy in his wives.] 
He had five wives. The firſt was named Antiſtia. He 
put her away againſt his own inclination, to comply 
with Sylla the Dictator, who would needs have him to 
marry Emilia the daughter of Scaurus and Metella. 
The latter was at that time Sylla's wife. Emilia was 
married and with child. For this reaſon it was that 
Pompey married her only to yield to the imperioas 
pleaſure of the Dictator. It went againſt the inclina- 
tions of his heart, that Emilia, already big with child, 
ſhould be taken from her huſband, and that he ſhould 
be obliged to repudiate Antiſtia (13), whoſe father had 
loſt his life for no other reaſon, than becauſe he was 
ſuſpected of favouring Sylla's party for the ſake of 
Pompey. Antiftia's mother had killed herſelf upon 
hearing of her huſband's tragical end. Pompey did not 
live long with Emilia; for ſhe died in labour of the 
child with which ſhe was big when ſhe married Pom- 
pey (14). He married Moucia next; and after having 
put her away, he took to wife Julia, Cæſar's daughter, 
who was to have been wedded to Cepio in a few 
days (15). Whether it was that he loved her, or that 
ſhe had à tender affection for him, he would not ſepa- 
rate from her, he amuſed himſelf with carrying her 
from place to place, and ſhewing her the moſt delight- 
ful Villa's in Italy, without meddling in public af- 
fairs (16). This effeminate life proved a diſadvantage 
to him, and expoſed him to reproach. But that ſoft 
life did not continue long. One day at a meeting of 
the Comitia there were 1ome murders committed jult 
by him, and he was obliged to change his cloaths, be- 
cauſe thoſe which he wore were {potted with blood. 
Julia, having ſeen them in this condition in the hands 
of his domeſtics, was ſo frightened that ſhe ſwooned 
away, and had a miſcarriage. Some time afterwards 
ſhe grew big again, and died in travel with a davgh- 
ter (17), which lived only a few days (18). At laſt he 
married Cornelia ; and although ſhe was a Lady of great 
merit, he had the misfortune to underſtand that he was 
much blamed upon account of this marriage. I am 
going to quote a very curious paſſage from Plutarch : 
% Pompey, returning to the city, married Cornelia, 
„the daughter of Metellus Scipio, not a virgin, but 
© who had ſome time before loſt her firſt huſband Pub- 
«* ljus Craſſus the ſon, who was killed by the Parthians. 
„This Lady had a great many charms beſides thoſe 
« of her beauty; for ſhe had applied herſelf to let- 
ters; played very well upon the lyre, was learned in 
„Geometry, and delighted in hearing propoſitions in 
„ Philoſophy, to which the did not attend without 
„ improvement; but what is more, for all theſe ac- 
compl:ſhments, ſhe was neither impertinent nor vain, 
as young women of ſuch parts and learning generally 
become. Beſides, ſhe was the daughter of one who 
« was unexceptionable both as to the nobility of his 
family, and the reputation of his life. Nevertheleſs, 
«© there were ſome, who found fault with this match, 
„upon account of their ages not being ſuitable to 
one another; for Cornelia was young enough to 
have been a fitter match for his ſon ; and people 
of the moſt worth were of opinion, that in 
making this marriage he had neglected the pub- 
lic affairs, at a time when they were in a dangerous 
« ſituation, to remedy which the public had made 
„ choice of him as its Phyſician, and had thrown itſelf 
« intirely into his arms, while he amuſed himſelf in 
« marriage 1ites and entertainments, when he ought 
rather to have thought that his Conſulſhip was a pub- 
« lic calamity, fince the Conſular dignity would not have 
« been thus out of the common road, conferred upon 
< him alone, contrary to cuſtom and the laws, if the pub- 
„lic affairs had been in a good condition (19).“ That 


illuſtrious Lady repented that ſhe had not executed the 


reſolution ſhe had taken to kill herſelf, when ſhe loft 
her firſt huſband (20): ſhe repented it, I ſay, when ſhe 
ſaw Pompey upon the ſhoar of Mitylene, in a ſad con- 


dition, after the battle of Pharſalia. He had left her 


MUNUZA 


in that city during the war: there ſhe had received ſuch 
news of Pompey's advantages in the battle of Dyrrha- 
chium (21), which ſhe believed to be a deciſive one, 
that ſhe expected nothing but to hear that her huſband 
was in purſuit of Cæſar. They had magnified the loſs 
of the enemy to her, in order to flatter her, to chear 
up her ſpirits; as is the cuſtom in ſuch cafes. Judge 
of her affliction, when ſhe ſaw her buſband taking re- 
ſuge at Leſbos in a borrowed veſſel (22). She was his 
faithful companion in his flight into Egypt (23); and 
having recovered his aſhes, ſhe interred them in mount 
Alba (24). But this fidelity of hers was, by accident, 
the very thing that coſt him his life; for if ſhe had 
not followed him, he would have fled into the country 
of the Parthians, and not into Egypt, where he was 
killed. It is aſſerted, that the only thing which pre- 
vented him from directing his courſe towards the Eu- 
phrates, was his fear of the diſhonour, to which the 
beauty and youth of Cornelia might expoſe him among 
a laſcivious people. He was ſo delicate in this article, 
that he was afraid even of falſe ſuſpicions. Hence it 
appears, that he was not over happy in his laſt mar- 
riage, and that a handſom young wife is not conve- 
ment for a traveller (25). However this be, it will 
be doing my readers a pleaſure to inſert a paſſage of 
Plutarch here. Theophanes the Leſbian ſaid, that 
in his opinion, it was very unwiſe to leave Egypt, 

which was not above three days voyage... to go 
and throw himſelf into the hands of the Parthians. . . 
to carry a young wite of the family of the Scipio's, 
among a nation of Barbarians, who eſtimate their 
power and greatneſs, only by the liberty of commit- 
ting all the villanies and infamous actions they 
pleate : for ſuppoſe the ſhould eſcape being violated 
by them, it was {till a piece of indignity to give 
room to ſuppoſe, that ſhe poſſibly might have been 
diſhonoured, from her having been in the power of 
thoſe, who could fall upon means to accompliſh 
their laſcivious wiſhes upon her, It was this reaſon 
alone, as they ſay, which diſſuaded Pompey from 
„taking the road for Euphrates, at leaſt if we will al- 
low it to have been the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and 
not his unfortunate ſtars which led him into the path 
„ he took (26).” 

I know not to which of Pompey's five wives we 
ought to apply the ſtory which Suetonius tells us. A 
very learned Grammarian had Pompey and Caius 
Memmius for his patrons. He carried a Jove-letter 
from Memmius to Pompey's wife. The Lady ſhewed 
it her huſband, who forbid him his houſe. Curtius 
Nicia hafit Cn. Pompeja  Cajo Memmio ; fed guum co- 
dicillos Memmii ad Pompeii uxorem de flupro pertuliſſet, 
proditus ab ea Pompeium offendit, domoque ti inter dictum 
et (27). Every thing contidered, this does not deſerve to 
be reckoned a piece of good fortune in marriage, but 
on the contrary, a misfortune. It is a vexation to 
be betrayed by a learned man, whom one had loved ; 
to be betrayed, I ſay, by one's bookith friend, by the 
man of letters in one's family. It can by no means be 
agreeable to diſcover, that ſuch a man as Memmius 
endeavours to debauch your wife, and to propoſe by 
letters a commerce of gallanty. It is ſome ſatis faction, 
that inſtead of returning a tavourable anſwer, ſhe ſhews 
you the letter, and betrays the bearer to you ; but it 
would fiill be better if no ſuch thing had happend. 


«6 


One's imagination does not ſtop where one would wiſh. 


Who will vouch that ſuch meſſages always have been 
or always ſhall be, repulſed in this manner? How can 
you be certain that you have not good reaſon to {ay 
here, non amo nimium diligentes; too much precaution 
is a piece of cunning ; you diſcover one intrigue in or- 
der to conceal others, and to ſecure them from all ſuſ. 
picion : the imagination, I tell you, is a rambler, 
which expatiates on all ſides, when once it is rouſed. 
If yu are wile, you will wiſh that no one diſturb its 
repoſe. | 
If it appear. ſtrange to ſome that I introduce things 
2 here 
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(2 I ) Idem, ibid. 


(22) dem, ibid. 
(23) Idem, ibid. 


24) Idem, ibid. 


(25) See remark 
] of the arti- 
cle SARAH. 


26) Plutarch. :* 
Poem peio. 


(27) Sueton. de 
Clar. Gramm. 


cap. 14. 
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(a) Others name 
him Munoz. 


Roderic de Te- Saracens, who had juſt conquered Spain about t 


MU N 


MUNUZA (a), a brave Mooriſh Officer bd and Governor of Cerdaigne for the 
e 


ginning of the eighth Century, made 


ledo names him a, ſecret alliance with Eudo Duke of Aquitain, to the prejudice of thoſe conquerors. He 


Muniz, 


complained that they treated all the Moors very ill ; but belides this reaſon, which per- 


haps was only a pretence with which he was glad to cloak the treaſon which he medi- 
tated, he had another. He was paſſionately in love with the Princeſs of Aquitain [B], 
and he knew very well that it would be impoſſible for him to obtain her but by making 


here which are foreign to the article of Mucia, T would 
have them to know that I uſe this method to ſet be- 
fore them, at one view, all that relates to Pompey's 
marriages. The article of that great man will be ſo 
long, that I adviſedly detach parts from it, in order to 
render it leſs prolix, I have obſerved the fame rule be- 
fore upon like occaſions. 

(1) Hiſt. Sarra® [A] A Mooriſh Officer.) Auguſtine Curio (1) men- 
„ . PS tions two Gothick Captains, ſubjects of the King of 
— 5 Spain, who favoured the Saracens ; the one was called 
Mugnuza, and the other Magnos: the latter, who was 
Sovereign of Cerdaigne, Cerdaniæ Regulus, obtained 
the government of the neighbouring places of the 
Saracens ; and as he knew the country, and was be- 
ſides very inhuman, he did a great deal of miſchief to 
(2) Contra ue the Spaniards (2), who uſed to make incurſions upon 
2 _ the Saracens from the mountains and woods where they 
— qui ſecured themſelves. Upon their complaining that he 
gu:d reqrimum & did not obſerve the treaty which he had made by his 
{ororum peritus mediation with his father-in-law Eudes, he was be- 
fs, ow © ſieged by Abderama ; he made his eſcape, was taken, 
3 =_ and had his head ſtruck off. Thus, ſays this au- 
lis. Serra, thor (3), periſhed ſoon the traitors of their country. 
lib, 1. pag. m. What contuſion appears in this hiſtory ! Some ſay Ma- 
88. nuze was a Mahometan Moor, who rebelled againſt 
i his Caliph ; others that he was a Spaniard and a 
(3) Lib. 2+ pag. Chriſtian, who revolted to the Saracens, and continued 
W e faithful to them, except for a few complaints. Rode- 
(4 Hit. Arab. rick of Toledo (4) ſays that Muniz ſon-in-law to Eu- 
aps 73s do had put to death ſeveral Chriſtians, and burnt 

the Biſhop of Anambaldus. 
[B] He was . . . . in love with the Princeſs of 
Azuitain.] She was the daughter of Eudo ; but I 
own I cannot tell what was her name, although I have 
5 Abrege Chro- read in Mezerai (5) that it was Lampagia ; and in 
„tem. 4, pag. another author (6) that it was Menina, or Numerana (7). 
—.— 1 What makes me ſcruple about Lampagia, is that the 
mitlake. Chronicle of the Biſhops of Auxerre (8) gives this 
name to the daughter of another Eudo, who was mar- 
(5) Audigier, ried to Aimon King of Saragoſa. That Chronicle has 
Origine des Fran- it thus: Contigit es tempore Pipinum filium prioris Ka- 
en Be fes. role Aquitaniam ex wocatione Eudonis Aquitanorum Ducts 


* : adverſus Aimonem Ce ſar-auguſie Regem perrexiſſe, qui 
% Oihenatt,  Lampagiam if/ius Eudonis filiam in conjugium ſumpſerat, 
. CP edu conjugis ruperat. It is very certain, that this 


paſſage does not relate to Munuza's father-in-law ; for 
() See the Ex- belides that he died ſome years before Pepin ſucceeded 
tracts from um Charles Martel, we do not hear that he ever applied 
vol. e. to his neighbo he injuries done his 
{rancies Hi/tori- to his neighbours to revenge the injuries 
derum, publiſhed daughter by her huſband. Here therefore 15 one Lam- 
by Du Cheſne, pagia, who was not Munuza's wife: in the mean time, 

ſince ſome writers (9) apply the words in the Chronicle 
% Oibenart, of Auxerre to Eudo Munuza's father-in-law, and con- 
OE: . . ſequently make him Lampagia's father, it is not im- 
8 b. des Probable but by a like miſtake they ſaid that the Lady 
Franq'i:, tam. 2. Who was married to the Governor of Cerdaigne was 


pag. 226. Ob- named Lampagia. Thus we can diſcover nothing 


lerve that Audi” certain ſo far concerning the true name of Munvuza's 
e july wife. Let us proceed to other names which they 
that Nes give her. Some pretend that ſhe was called Minena 
was the daughter or Numerana (10), and endeavour to prove it by mo- 
ot Hunaud the numents preſerved in Biſcay, upon the credit of which 
ſun of Eudes.  Garibai tells us that Eudo had a daughter named 
(100 Audigier, AMenina or Numerana, who was wife to Froila King 
Origine des Fran- of the Aſturias, That this proof may amount to any 
7% tom. 2+ pas, thing, we mult ſuppoſe that the Princeſs of Aquitain, 
* with whom the Governor of Cerdaigne fell in love, 
was given by a ſecond marriage to Froila King of 

/11) 1dem, ibid. the Aſturias. This my author ſuppoſes (11). ** She 
+ was twice married; firſt to Munioz King of Cer- 

«« daigne, a Saracen who revolted from Iſcan Mira- 

«« molin, who by the conduct of Abderama his Lieu- 

<< tenant-General in Spain, and Froila King of the 

| «« Aſturias who was at that time in alliance with Mir- 
(12) See the fol-“ molin, defeated Munioz and left him ſlain in the 
lowing remark- « field of battle in the year 737 (12) ; this beautiful 


her 


« widow fell into the hands of Abderama, who de- 
« ſtined her for Iſcan's Seraglio . . . . However 
% Froila falling in love with her, Miramolin very ge- 
% nerouſly yielded her to him, and Froila wedded 
% her . . . The French and Spaniſh authors by a 
% miſtake give Eudo two daughters; the one named 
«© Menina married to Froila : the other Nume- 
rana married to Munioz: for it is certain that 
* Prince had only one daughter, who was ſucceſlively 
«« married to theſe two Kings; and though her name 
„is ſomewhat different in the Spaniſh from what it 
is in the Mooriſh Idiom, yet at bottom they are all 
„% one.” This ſuppoſition has no other foundation 
than the following words of Sebaſtian of Salamanca. 
Nuninam quandam adoleſcentulam e Waſconum prada fibi 
ſerwari precipiens ( Froila) poſiea ram in regale conju- 
gium copulan (13). 1. e. Froila gave orders that 
Nunina a young girl one of the Gaſcon captives 
„ ſhould be kept for him, and he afterwards married 
„her.“ But the weakneſs of this proof is very viſible. 
In the firſt place the wife of a Governour of Cerdaigne, 
a Moor by nation, could not be part of the booty taken 
from the Gaſcoons. In the ſecond place, the wife of 
this Governor was put into the hands of Abderama 
who ſent her to his Caliph. Wherefore ſhe was not 
the Nunina, of whom Sebaſtian of Salamanca ſpeaks ; 
for ſince Froila gave orders that this Nunina ſhould be 
ſet apart for him, it is an evident ſign that Abderama 
had not diſpoſed of her. Nay it appears that if he 
had not been preſent at the action where this Nunina 
was taken, Froila could have given no orders concern- 
ing this part of the booty. In the third place, if 
theſe words, Froila gave orders that Nunina a young 
girl one of the Gaſcoon captives ſhould be kept for him, 
and afterwards married her, could be explained thus, 
Froila fell paſſionately in live with the Governour of 
Cerdania's widexw, who was fallen into the hands of 
Abderama, and had been ſent to Miramolin, aubs ſent her 
back wery generouſly, and Froila married her ; if theſe 
explications, I ſay, were once admitted of, there is no- 
thing but what one might find any where, and it would 
nct be hard to prove that black is white. I do not 
aſk whether it be probable that any author could mean, 
by guandam adoleſcentulam e Waſconum prada, the Duke 
of Aquitain's daughter, the wife of the Governour of 
a Province who was become the head of a party, the 
molt beautiful Princeſs of her time; I ſay I do not aſk 
this, although it would be a very reaſonable queſtion, 
leſt ſome one ſhould reply that the authors of thoſe 
days wrote in a very ſimple and very negligent man- 
ner. I have abundance of proofs without this againſt 
the ſuppoſitions of Audigier. For, without all theſe 
formalities, we need only conſider the words which 
immediately precede thoſe he has quoted (14), and it 
will viſibly appear how he has been miſled by his ima- 
gination ; YVaſcones rebellantes ſuperavit atque edomuit, 
Nuninam quamdam adoleſcentulam ex Vaſconum prada 
fibi ſervari precipiens, Sc. 1.e. * He defeated and 
*« ſubdued the rebellious Gaſcoons, and he 2 orders 
that Nunina a young girl among the Gaſcoon booty 
* ſhould be kept for him, &c.“ It is plain that this 
booty was gained, not at the time that the Governor 
of Cerdaigne broke his neck from a precipice, but 
when the King of the Aſturias puniſhed the rebellion 
of ſome of his ſubjects. Now as this King of the 
Aſturias could not have rebellious ſubjefts beyond the 
Pyreneans with regard to his ſituation, it is plain that 
the Gaſcoons whom he ſubdued were not under the 
dominion of Eudo Duke of Aquitaine: how then 
could the daughter of Eudo be found among the 
booty ? The learned Ambroſe Morales (15) has ſhew- 
ed that the Gaſcoons, which are mentioned in the fore- 
cited paſſage of Sebaſtian of Salamanca, are the in- 
habitants of Alava : Alawenſes, Let us conclude, 
firſt, that it does not appear that this beautiful widow 
ever ſaw Europe more, after the entered the Seraglio of 
3 t e 


(13) Oihenart, 
0. Va on. pag. 
19 1. fays that in 
the Manuſcript 
of the College of 
Navarre at Paris 
it is Muniom, 
and in the printed 
copies Mun. 
nam, 


(14) He has 
quoted the paſ- 
ſage at full length, 
page 224 


(15) Lib. 13. 
cap. 17 & 25. 
apud Oihcnart, 


page 192» 
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her a Queen, and promiſing to make war with the Saracens, to prevent their diverting 


Eudo in the mean time from attacking Charles Martel, Love t 


erefore was the great 


motive of Munuza's revolt. He was the uglieſt man in the world: on the contrary, 
Eudo's daughter was an uncommon beauty. Beſides he was a Mahometan, while the 
Princeſs was a zealous Chriſtian, Notwithſtanding all theſe conſiderations, ſhe was de- 
livered to him: the father's ambition prevailed over the daughter's reluctance. Munuza 
kept his word ; he took arms after the marriage was concluded, but with bad ſucceſs. 
6% The Ca» Abderama Governor of Spain (b) puſhed him ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged him to ſhut 


en him this himſelf up in Puycerda, Munuza had ſome hopes of holding it out as Don Pelago did 


charge- in the mountains of Aſturia; but as he began 


to want water, and found that he was much 


hated by the inhabitants, he quitted that poſt, and ſet out through roads which he believed to 
be unknown, to retire with his wife to the Duke of Aquitain. The enemy purſued him, 
and he could not ſee himſelf in this ſad condition without falling into deſpair : which made 


741» 


0% In the year him throw himſelf headlong from a precipice (c), that he might not be led captive to his 
enemies. His head was carried to Abderama. His wife was alſo preſented to him [C]; 


(4) See Corde- and as Abderama 9 her too handſome for himſelf, he ſent her to the Caliph (4). 


moi's Hiftory of 
Saks, Wi io He choſe rather to ma 


e this preſent to his Sovereign in favour of his ambition, than to 


pipe 493+ keep her for his private pleaſures. There is no doubt but he diſcovered the alliance which 
had been formed between Munuza and Eudo, and that among other motives he diſpoſed 
thus of that Lady in order to chaſtiſe the father-in-law, for having incited the ſon-in-law 
to rebel. Accordingly we ſee that no one was more alarmed at Abderama's expedition 


than Eudo, or ſuffered ſo much by it; which ſerves to refute thoſe, 


him of having introduced the Saracens, as I have obſerved elſewhere (e). 


the Caliph Iſcan : he took care not to quit with ſuch 
a prize in favour of Froila, whoſe alliance with Mira- 
molin I take to be a very doubtful fact. 2. That the 
daughter of Eudo the wife of Froila King of the 
Aſturias, of whom the monuments of Garibai make 
mention, was different from that Lady who was mar- 
ried to Munuza. 3. That Nunina whom Froila or- 
dered to be kept for him, and whom he afterwards 
married, is not that Menina or Numerana the daughter 
of Eudo, who, according to the monuments of Gari- 
16) Hi. de bai, was Froila's wife. 4. That without being at too 
Leude, paß. much pains to reconcile Garibai and Sebaſtian of Sa- 
— lamanca, it is better to ſay that one of the two is miſ- 
{17) Quoted by taken, and at all rates to prefer the authority of the 
2 ide, latter. Catel (16) obſerves that the name of Eudo's 
4, be ebe, daughter, who was married to Munios Lord of Cer- 
to Ifidora of Ba- daigne, is not known. 
dzjos, what in C] His wife was alſo preſented to Abderama.) This 
pag. 220. he had ig exprefsly told in the two following paſſages (17) : 


aſcribed to Rode- 


ric of Toledo. the firſt from Roderick of Toledo ; the ſecond from 
Iſidora of Badajos. Viri exercitus caput Muniz præci- 


pitio jam colliſum cæde ſecunda detruncant, & cum filia 
Eudonis regi ſuo leti praſentant. Abderamen autem de 
rebellis interitu jucundatus ejus uxorem, cum efſet pulcher- 
ima, ſummo regi trans maria honorifice deſtinavit. Now 
let us hear what Ifidora of Badajos ſays: Cujus caput 
ubi eum jacentem repererunt trucidant, & regi una cum 
filia Eudonis memorati ducis preſentant, quam ille Maria 
tran ſuectans ſublimi principi procurat honorifice deſtinan- 
dam, From this it appears that Audigier is miſtaken, 
when he ſays that Munioz was left among the dead in 
the field of battle in the year 737 for in the firſt place 
the death of this Governor happened before Abdera- 
ma's expedition ; and conſequently before the year 
732. Secondly, this Governor was not killed in bat- 
tle, he made his eſcape by unknown roads; and ſee- 
ing himſelf purſued, and not chooſing to be taken alive 
by the Saracens, he threw himſelf headlong from the 
top of a-Rock. Mezerai takes the wrong fide, when 
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e) In remark 
who have accuſed F I? of the article 


ABDERAMAs 


he ſays that Abderama took Munuza priſoner in Cer- (18) Asset 


daigne (18). 


MUSAC, a Gentleman of Burgundy, wrote an academical conference which was 
rinted at Paris in the year 1629. It is divided into three parts, and contains 334 pages 
in Octavo. I ſhall give ſome extracts from it, which may ſerve as a ſupplement to the 
hiſtory of the diſpute between Balzac and Father Goulu [4]. I am ſurprized that the 


[4] 1 hall give ſome extrafs from it, which may 

as a ſupplement to the hiflory of the diſpute between 

Balzac and F. Goulu.] There are eight perſons in this 

academical conference. Some of them ſpeak in favour 

of Balzac, others againſt him ; ſome for others againſt 

F. Goulu ; and at lait one of them performs the part 

of a Judge. We find in page 47 that the judicious Val- 

lentin, who has * the tomb of the French Orator, 

and followed the Thraſo ſtep by fe, examining the A- 

(t) That is to Ppology (1) page after page, has obſerved a great num- 
— the Apology ber of faults in it. We ſhall preſently ſee in what 
— writ- manner our author ſpeaks of ſome books which Balzac 
«S Prior as to publiſh ; it was the moſt proper way in the 
world to make them appear very indifferent perform- 

ances, however well they might have been wrote; for 

after all they muſt have fallen infinitely ſhort of the 

high idea he gives of them. Neither the friends nor 

enemies of an author can do him a worſe office, than 

to give the publick ſuch a pompous notion of his 

works. It is ſmothering a child by careſſing it, or 

under that pretence. He will ſhew, if you will 

„ give him time and take patience, that he is able 

* to ſucceed as well in great works as in ſmall per- 

„ formances, and that he is ſuch a maſter of the arms 

aof eloquence, that he can handle the ſword as dex- 

«+ trouſly as the poynard. This will be found, when 


Yor. VII. 


Sieur 


% they are produced upon the theatre of the world ; 
* this Prince who is to efface the glory of all others, 
« as the rifing ſun extinguiſhes the ſtars ; that ad- 


„ mirable ſolitude, which ſhall deſtroy the luſtre of 


«« Plato's republick ; that formidable judgment, which 
„ ſhall examine the whole univerſe, and in imitation 
« of the laſt ſhall render unto every one according to 
« his works; and that incomparable hiſtory, in which 
«« as in an enchanted mirrour the moſt concealed ac- 
„ tions of human life ſhall appear, and which ſhall 
« ſerve as a ſtandard of . 

* to which all ſucceeding generations ſhall adhere as 


hiloſophy and Politics, 


Cbronola. tom. Is 
page 195. 


« an unvariable principle (2).” This very raillery had 2) Conference 


been expreſſed in other terms: All the world with the , page 
« oreateſt impatience expects ſoon to ſee the works of '? 


© the author of the letters enlarged with this great 
10 N of which he has ſpoke ſo much ſo 
„long ago, and that he will diſplay the main-ſail of 
his incomparable eloquence, and bending all the 
* nerves of his genius diſcover all the ſprings of his 
«« doctrine, that ſolitude or hermitage which is to con- 
« tain more than the Republick of Plato. This Prince, 
« that inimitable work, the fragment whereof which 
has appeared as a pattern, has been torn into rags by 
«« Philarchus, will ſhew whether he is Kill to fit as the 
Sovereign of the wits, or whether he is to _ 
ö | «rt 


8 0 


+ 
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br * Sieur Sorel has ſaid nothing of this work, when he gave an account of that famous 
ow 199, Be quarrel (a), 


„the crown as ſhort a while as the King of Bohemia. « that, having taken in hand to encounter two for- 
** That great judgment of the living and the dead, if © midable enemies at once, he puts an end to the 
one may uſe this word without blaſphemy, and combat with the principal one with ſo little advan- 
* without uſurping the office of the ſon of God into tage, that it appears that the other whom he had 
„ whoſe hands the father has put the judgment of the ** only touched by the by, had no occaſion to take 
«© world, that judgment which is to ſurpais that of ** ſuch a violent revenge upon him as that deſcribed 
« Michael the Angel or Archangel, if he pleaſes, and “ in the adventure of the enchanted Iſland (6). But (6) It is that 
„to weigh all the actions of men in as juſt a balance © jt belongs to him to decide that quarrel with Nar- 4 is deſcribeg 
« as that of the Sanctuary. This laſt judgment of ciſſus, who has long waited for him at the pr# aux the 3 
the chief of all the eloquent, who is to cenſure the ** Clerc, under ſhelter however from all ſtorms and verſic. See 1 
whole univerſe, and without favour to arraign thoſe ** like the ſun in the night, or in cloudy days, far mark [A] of the 
criminals, whom the ordinary Courts of Judicature ** enough off from the field of battle, reſolved to en- — of JA. 
« adore; that is to ſay, the Princes of the earth, with counter one another with ſwords whoſe blades are ae 
*« a far greater liberty, and in a much more dreadful “ not of damaſk but of ſattin, and piſtols charged (7) He mean 
tone than that of the letters, wherein the Popes, *© with ſugar plumbs and Cyprus powder . . . . But EA Morre. 
«« Kings, Cardinals, the Princes of Italy and other na- ** a more potent and important adverſary, in my opi- * — dee 
tions, are touched to the quick, without doubt this . ©* nion, is the author of the reply to Philarchus (7), pag. 3 
« dreadful judgment, at which eloquence ſhall be ** who likewiſe wrote the preface to the elegant letters Conference Ara. 
„ ſeated upon a throne of fire with thunder in her © of Balzac, and, as ſome believe, that noble work 4migue he Calls 
„hand, her Miniſter covered with laurels like an “ which bears the title of the defeat of the Knight pr the dieur 
3 Alexander, will cauſe the living and the dead to *©* Errant. This anſwer is a concerted piece, in which, — 
43292 ent „ tremble, and paſs cenſures with all the liberty of ** notwichſtanding that the author affirms the contrary, 
225.66. 8. « Aretine, whoſe tongue and pen ſpared none but it is thought Narciſſus had a conſiderable ſhare, 
God, and him only becauſe he did not know him (3).” “ though not altogether ſo large an one as in the (8) Conference 
(4) Ibid. pag. 266, What follows relates to the Sieur de Javerſac (4). “ apology, which is univerſally aſcribed to him (8).” Academigue, pay, 
Acc. See alſo pag. As to this laſt, Phillarchus's Achates writing to The two parties having exhauſted all their argu- 2*9 
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W „ Palemon ſeems to have ſucked in the wind, ſo as ments either for or againſt Balzac and his adverſary, ( In imitat 

(5) An alluſion ** to have lolt his ſpeech, and to have ſhut his mouth the perſon whom they had conſtituted judge of the . a — 
n of «© without the preſent of the ſcarlet hat (;) . . . . cauſe paſſes the following ſentence : paſſed at the end 
ne 1 Not but that he has a very good opinion of his of the third Ec- 
the Pope ſhuts parts and ſtill a better one of his valour, which he Je vous juge tous deus dignes de la geniſſe (9), 9 
the mouths of ** paints, in his ſecond diſcourſe of Ariſtarchus (fo he Tant vous eftes eſgaux en ce bel exercice nus & bic, Ce 
the new Cardi- 4, calls himſelf) to Calidoxus, in colours which have De parler & reſpondre, afſez braves guerriers, 7 
— ply — „the air of a romance, although he aſſures us that Tous deux egalement couronnex de lauriers (10) Conference 

conſiſtory. *« it is by no means a fabulous ſtory. But in his firſt Eſtevez noftre langue au plus haut de ſa ghoire, Academique, pag. 

* diſcourſe addreſſed to Nicander, it muſt be owned Et conſacrez 01 noms au Temple de Memoire (10). 328. 


MUSCUL.US (WOLFGANG) one of the moſt celebrated Divines of the ſixteenth 

Century, was born at Dicuze in Lorrain upon the 8th of September 1497. His father, 

who was a Cooper, ſeeing him inclined to books, deſigned him for a ſcholar ; but he 

was obliged to provide for his own ſubſiſtence ; that is to ſay, to beg his bread ſinging 

{a} In the coun- from door to door. He ſung one day at Veſpers in a Convent of Benedictines (a) fo hap- 

02 ot . pily, that they offered him the habit of the Order gratis. He accepted the offer. He 

was then but fifteen. He applied himſelf to ſtudy, and became a very good Preacher. 

He approved of Luther's ſentiments, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported them upon all occaſions z 

and this made a ſtrong impreſſion upon a great many of the brother Friars; for moſt of 

the BenediCtines of that Convent forſook the Order. Upon the other hand he made him- 

ſelf a great many enemies, and found himſelf expoſed to ſeveral dangers ; but at laſt he 

got out of thoſe difficulties by making an open profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. He fled to 

Straſburg about the end of the year 1527, and there upon the 29th of December of the 

ſame year publickly married Margaret Barth, whom he had betrothed before he left the 

monaſtery. As he had not whereupon to ſubſiſt, he put his wife to ſervice in a Clergy- 

man's family, and bound himſelf Apprentice to a Weaver, who diſmiſſed him two months 

(5) It was be- afrerwards (5), He reſolved to earn his bread by working at the fortifications of Straſ- 
oe nen burg (c); but the evening before he was to begin this drudgery, he was informed that en Compare thi 
wit» an Ara- the Magiltrates had appointed him to preach every Sunday in the village of Dorliſheim, Wh mark [4] 
Cos os He Wal very well pleaſed with this office, and diſcharged it punctually; and as he was not JUNIUS (Fus: 

the weaver. obliged to reſide, he departed from Straſburg every Saturday and returned upon Monday. ©” 

He lodged the reſt of the week with Martin Bucer [A]. Some months afterwards the 

affair took another face; for it was thought proper that he ſhould reſide. Accordivgly 

he removed to Dorliſheim, where he ſuffered the rigours of poverty with great con- 


ſtancy [BJ. About a year afterwards he was called back to Straſburg, to have the 
function 
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[4] He lodged the reſt of the aweek wwith Martin Bu- pingebat alegantiſimꝰ. Deſcripſit itaque ei cam alia plu- 
cer.) I here he gained his bread by tranſcribing : for ra, tum wero potiſſimum explicationem Zephaniz Pro- 
Bucer wrote ſo ill that the printers could not read his phete, qua extat, in cujus fronte ej u, leguntur carmina, 
hand: nay he was often puzzled to read his own & Pſalterium ud totum, quod ſub Aretii Felini nomine 
wiiting. But Muſculus who could read it fluent- in /ucem edidit (1). Eraſmus, Lipſius, and ſeveral (1) Meek. 2 
ly wrote very finely ; and thus he did a good office other great authors, have had the fame defe&t with 3 
to Bucer who was at that time buſied in ſeveral works Bucer, and there are very few men of learning who . 374. 
which he was about putting to the preſs. I ſhall poſſeſs the contrary accompliſhment as Muſculus did. « 
quote Melchior Adam's account of this, in which you This was ſtill more rare in the 16th than in the 17th 
will find what particular works of Bucer's he tranſcri- century. 
bed. Ado male pingebat Bucerus, ut gue ſcriberet, d [B] He removed to Dorliſheim, where he ſuffered the 
Typegraphis, imo ab ipſomet ſpe Bucero, difficilime le. rigours of poverty with great ao gems he only 
gerentur : Muſeulus wero ea legebat expeditiſime, & moveable he had was the little bed, which he brovget 
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tend with, but the Anabaptiſts alſo. 
{4 Melch. A- 


game in Vita 
Miſculi, pag 
5 c. Vita- 
rum ITbeulogorum. 
All that he has 
bid of him is 
taken from the 


from that City and retired into Switzerland. 
weeks afterwards, 


written by Abra- 
ham Muſculus 
his ſon. It is pre- 
fixed to the Sy- 
wh/is feftabum 
Concionum WW. olf< 
gang! Muſculi, 
the Biſil edition 


in vo. 


with him from his Convent. His pariſhioners were 
ſo charitable as to ofter him neceſſary utenſils, but he 
lay on the ground upon a little ſtraw. Parum autem 
(2) Item, ibid, firaminis ſolo inſtratum illi pro lefica erat (2). The 
hiſtorian obſerves that his wife was ready to lye in (3), 
and it is upon this foundation that Mr. Baillet ſays 
q the Proteſtants reckon among the moſt heroick mor- 
riemagſet. Idem, «©© tifcations of Muſculus, that of having lain upon the 
jdid. F ) 
ground, becauſe he was ſo generous as to quit the 
bed which he had brought along with him from his 
Convent to his wife, who had occaſion for it in her 
(4) Baillet, Art.“ lying in (4).” He ſerved the Church of this vil- 
11. Secd. a. of his lage for a whole year without touching one farthing 
— of Stipend. Ac aſt the Magiſtrates of Straſburg reſcu- 
ed him from miſery, by aſhgning him a ſum out of 
the publick treaſury. Aunum totum in illa eccleſia do- 
cuit, cim ne teruncium quidem a quoquam ſtipendii loco 
acciperet, nec etiam peteret; ſed in ſumma paupertate pa- 
tientiſſime & trangquille viveret. Yup minus autem illi 
ſtipendium folveretur, in cauſa erat Abbas Cænobii Ho- 
henforſt, qui cm omnes illius ecciiſiæ decimas, & cenſus 
annuos colligeret, miniſtro tamen Ewvangelii flipendium 
pendere recu/abat ; tandem werd Argentinenſes, ut ipſius 
penuriam ſublevarent, aliquam illi pecuniæ ſummam, & 
%) Melch. A- publico ærario benigne numerarunt (5). i. e. He 
IO „ preached a whole year in that Church, although all 
man. « that time he neither received nor aſked a farthin 
Page 374» - CT, 8 
© by way of ſtipend ; but lived with the greateſt pa- 
«« tience and tranquillity in the midſt of the utmoſt 
poverty. The non-payment of his ſtipend was 
«« owing to the Abbey of the Monaſtery of Hohenfor/t, 
„who though he gathered all the tenths of that 
«© Church and the yearly revenue, refuſed to pay the 
« Miniſter his ſtipend ; but at laſt the Magiſtrates of 
„ Straſburg, in order to relieve him from his neceſſitous 
*« circumilances, generouſly paid him a ſum out of 
the publick treaſury.” 

[C] He prevailed by degrees upon the Magiſtrates of 
Augſbourg to baniſh Popery entirely.) Muſculus was at 
firſt ordained Miniſter of the Church of the holy croſs. 

The Roman-Catholicks, who ſtill poſſeſſed the Church 
of Notre Dame, and ſeveral other of the beſt, together 
with moſt part of the Convents, exerted themſelves 
to the utmoſt not only to ſupport themſelves, but alſo 
to baniſh the Lutherans. They were ſtrenuouſly op- 
E by all the Miniſters; but the ardour of Muſcu- 
us infinitely ſurpaſſed that of his collegues. Hence it 
was that the Papiſts chiefly hated him. He prevailed 
ſo far by his endeavours, that upon the 22d of July 
1534 the Senate and people of Augſbourg abſolutely 
diſcharged them from preaching in any part of the 
city, and left only eight places where they were al- 
lowed to fay Maſs. They aboliſhed it every where 

_ elſe together with the images; and at laſt upon the 
17th of Jan. 1537 the grand Council baniſhed all the 

_ Prieſts and all the works, and purged thoſe eight places 
of idolatry, conſecrating them to the Proteſtant wor- 
ſhip. At this time Moſeulus was ordained Miniſter of 
the Church, which had been conſecrated to the holy 


Cum uxor 
es jam partut 


July 1537, and continued w preach with tranquillity 
till the zoth of July 1547 (6). But from that day 


and deep learning, and he publiſhed ſeveral books [FJ]. He was alſo employed in 


him, 


Virgin. He began to preach there upon the 15th of 


8 


function of Miniſter Deacon in the principal Church conferred upon him. After he had ac- 
quitted himſelf in this character for about two years, he was called to Augſbourg, where he 
began to preach upon the 22d of January 1531. The miniſterial charge there lay very 
heavy upon him for ſome years at firſt ; for he had not only the Roman Catholics to con- 
He oppoſed thoſe who were of opinion that the 
latter ought to be puniſhed with death, and by degrees he prevailed upon the Magiſtrates 
to baniſh Popery entirely [C]. He ſerved the Church of Augſbourg till ſuch time as the 
Magiſtrates had the weakneſs to receive the Interim in the year 1548. 


He then departed 
His wife and children followed him ſome 


He received them at Conſtance upon the 3oth of July; and having 
Life of Mſculus waited at Zurich till ſome call ſhould offer to his mind, he was invited by the Magiſtrates 
of Bern in the year 1549 to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity. He chearfully accepted of 
this invitation, and acquitted himſelf in his profeſſorial capacity with all imaginable pains ; 
and to ſhew his gratitude to the City of Berne, he never would accept of any employ- 
ments that were offered him elſewhere [D]. 
teaching Divinity, and refuſed the Preacher's Chair which was offered him [ Z]. 
of the year 1595, died at Berne upon the zoth of Auguſt 1 563 (d). 


He confined himſelf to the province of 
He 
He was a man of great application 
ſome 
very 


till the time that he left Augſbourg, he was expoſed to 
great troubles in his Miniſtry. Charles the fifth havin 
made his entry into the city, cauſed the Church of 
Notre Dame to be reſtored to the Roman Catholicks. 
Muſculus preached in the other Churches with his 
uſual ardour and freedom. They ſet ſpies upon 
and accuſed him to the Emperor as a 
ſeditious and abuſive Preacher. Michael Sidonius, 
Suffragan of the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz, was fre- 
uently preſent at his ſermons, and made extracts 
— them, The Senate, fearing left Muſculus ſhould 
be inſulted, cauſed him to be guarded by three men, 
who conducted him to the Church and home again. 
There were frequent tumults before his houſe : the 
domeiticks of the Cardinal of Augſbourg, formed 
a rabble there, and abuſed and derided him a thou- 
ſand ways, and broke his windows with ſtones. The 
Spaniards and Prieſts laid ambuſhes for him, and in- . 
ſalted him with reproaches and houtings (7). In this (7) —_ | 
manner it is that human affairs riſe and fall. Every , Gesees. 
one has his day. page 330, 381. 
[D] He never would accept of any employments that 
were offered him elſewhere.) There were three at- 
tempts made to draw him into England, eſpecially 
after the death of Martin Bucer. The city of Augſ- 
bourg having recovered its former liberty in the year 
1552, the Magiſtrates placed him in the number of 
their exiled Miniſters whom they recalled. Thoſe of 
Straſbourg, the Electors Palatine Otho, Henry, and 
Frederic, and the Landgrave of Heſſe, often ſollicited 
him to accept of a place in their Churches and Aca« 
demies, with the promiſe of large Salaries. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf chiefly for this, among other reaſons, that 
he determined to conlſecrate all the reſt of his life to 
the ſervice of the Republick of Berne, which had ſo 
humanely reſcued him from his exile (8). This con- (3) Ex eden, 
duct is very commendable, and there are not many Pas. 384, 335- 
who are able to obſerve it. 
[E] He confined himſelf to the province of teaching 
Diwinity, aad refuſed the Profeſſor's chair wwhico was 
offered him.) This ſhews that Thuanus was in the 
wrong to ſay that Muſculus diſcharged the office of 


Paſtor at Berne, Paſtoris munere defungens (9). (9) Thuan. lib. 
[F] He publiſhed ſeveral books.) He began with 38. (479 M0 libs 
tranſlations from the Greek into Latin. The firſt work 7 5 


| - quoted him) ſub 
of this nature which he publiſhed (10) was the Com- fn. pag. m. 726. 


ment of St. Chryſoſtom upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul 
to the Romans, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and (1e) At Bafil by 
Theſſalonians. He afterwards publiſhed (11) the ſecond odio" * 
volume of the works of St. Baſil, and after that te 3“ 
Scholia of the ſame father upon the Pſalms, and ſeve- (11) Ibid. «nno 
ral treatiſes of St. Athanaſius's and St. Cyril's ; the 5. 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Euſebius, of Socrates, Sozo- 
men, Theodoret, Evagrius, and Polybius, The 
chief of his own proper works were; two ſermons 
de Miſſa Paſſiſtica preached during the diet at Ratiſ- 
bon in the year 1541. They were printed at Wit- 
temberg, and afterwards at Augſbourg, cum additione 
de externis Miſſe abufibus. Cochlæus attacked this Baillet, Art. 11. 
work in the year 1544 ; and this gave occaſion to the Sect. 2, of the 
Anti- Cochlæus (12), which Muſculus publiſhed the Ari. 
ſame year at Augſbourg in Latin and German. Five 

years 


(12) See Mr. 
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very important eccleſiaſtical deputations [G]. He became a great maſter of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, although it was pretty late before he began to ſtudy them [H]. 


I ſhall give you a detail of ſome judgments which have been made of his works [ 7]. 


years afterwards he publiſhed four dialogues under the 
name of Eutychius Myon, and with the title of Pro/- 
(13) Epit. Bil- cerus (13), upon this queſtion whether a Proteſtant may 
lioth, Geſneri, externally comply with Popiſh ſuperſtitions. This com- 
ment upon the Pſalms was printed in the year 1550. 
ed in French at That upon the Geneſis was publiſhed in the year 15 81 
London in the He publiſhed one upon the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Ro- 
ear 1550, tranſ- mans in the year 1555. One upon the Geneſis in the year 
ted by V. Poul- 1557. One upon the Epiſtles to the Corinthians in the 
mow - — year 15 705 One upon the Epiſtle to the Galatians, and 
riſcur. Obſerve the Epittles to the Epheſians in the year 1561. His com- 
that the title ments upon the Epiſtles to the Philippians, Coloſſians, 
Preſcerusis an al- and Theſſalonians, and upon the firſt chapter of the 
—— to the ffirſt Epiſtle to Timothy, were publiſhed after his death 
reek word he his het His Co Ss & which 
eppioxaiguc, Ten- by his heirs. His Common: places are a work whic 
porarius, coſt him ten years labour, and he publiſhed them in 
the year 1560 (14). One obſerves that in this work 
14) Melch. A- he expoſed the ſordid abuſes of the tax of the Roman 
—— * Vitis Chancery. This obſervation would be lame in a French 
— 483. 1 am tranſſation: I ſhall therefore give it you in Latin. 
furprized that Minime ridiculus hic Muscurus Papiſtis habetur, præ- 
Melchior Adam cipus cum turpiſſimam illam Nundinationem, Taxarum 
does not mention ſcilicet Cancellariæ Apoſtolicæ, id eſt ſeelerum omnium & 
Muſculuss gem blaſphemiarum theſaurum toti Mundo in Locis ſuis Com- 
88 St, munibus aperuerit, quo facto craſſi illi Romani Elphanti, 
Matthew and St. inſatiabiles wentres, furere videntur, non ſecus ac ſi ipſo- 
John, rum in proboſcidasr, mures, ad rabiem uſpue eo ſdem vex- 
antes, irrepfiſent. Magnus igitur Musculus exiſti- 
mandus, qui in Romani Plutonis Purgatoriique Regis au- 
(15) Jac. Ver- ream Cameram atque Adyta penetravit (15). ſhall 
— * take no notice of the works which Muſculus compoſed 
2 e in German; but I muſt obſerve that he wrote this great 
hog. pag. 101, number of volumes with his own hand, and never 
had a tranſcriber (16) ; and that if his works were of 


(16) Melch. A- great advantage to the Proteſtant party, as no doubt 
dam, in Vitis — 
Theol. German, 


pige 383. 


were, they were now no longer ſo, for people 
have for a long time left off reading them; and this is 
perhaps owing to a falſe delicacy, and too great a devo- 
tion to the methods in faſhion. In the auction of li- 
braries the works of Muſculus and of other Divines of 
his times fell for no price at all. 

[6] He aua employed in fome very important ecclefinft - 
cal deputatioms.] He was ſent Deputy, with Boniface 
Lycoſthenes by the Senate of Augſbourg in the year 
1536, to the Synod which was to be held at Eiſenac, 
in which they were to treat of the re-union of the 
Proteſtants upon the doctrine of the Supper. There 
was nothing done at Eiſenac; Luther wrote to the 
Divines who were arrived at that place, that his health 
would not allow him to undertake a long journey, 

and begped that they would come a little nearer him. 
Accordingly they left Eiſenac, and went as far as 
Wittemberg, where they drew up and concluded an 
agreement. Muſculus and ſeveral others, who were 
purſuaded of the falſeneſs of Luther's doctrine concern- 
ing the real preſence, conſented nevertheleſs to articles 
agreement, by which they abandoned the clear and 
preciſe explications which till that time they had made 
uſe of. They had reaſons to relax in this re- 
ſpeQ ; for they hoped that to the great advantage of 
both Church and State they ſhould by this means put 
an end to a conſiderable controverſy, and reſtore that 
which they had ſo long wiſhed for ; but as they 
diſcovered in the event that all theſe evaſions and pre- 
ambles did not fatisfy the bigotted, led the ſimple a- 
tray, and gave occaſion to think that the followers of 
the figurative ſenſe had changed their opinion; they 
returned to their firſt language, they explained them- 
ſelves roundly and clearly, and openly told their 
thoughts. You may be very ſenſible that 1 am juſt 
now talking upon a very delicate affair, and that if I 
did not make it appear that I have faithfully tranſla- 
ted the proper terms of the author of the life of Muſ- 
culus, I ſhould expoſe myſelf to the cenſure of ſome 
readers. I muſt prevent their malice by quoting the 
original. Quibus autem rationibus, ciim ipſi (Me uſcu- 
lus) tum alii multi boni viri, impulſi fint ; ut, cum in 
hanc tamen concordiam conſentirent, digus ſua, qua bac- 
tenus, docuerant, fperſpicuitate nonnibil decederent, pru- 
antes viri facilt intelligunt, Nimirum quad 1725 
loc illis eſſet, facturos ſe id ſummo cum eccleſia & Reip. 


One 


bom. Sic enim ſolum gravem & male conſultam illam 

de hac cauſa cuntroverſiam tolli, ecclefiis diu defideratam 

pacem reſtitui, & Reſpub. etiam firmius conjungi & con- 

ſociari poſſe. Poſtquam verò, rerum eventu edofti, his 

quaſi fucis verborum pertinacioribus non ſatis fieri, fimpli- 

ciores werd in errorem abduci, ſeque apud omnes bonos in 

ſuſpic ionem mutatæ ſententiæ venire cernerent, ad priſti- 

nam ſuam per ſpicuitatem reverſi, & palam quid ſenti- 

rent, profeſſi ſunt (17). Can they who ſay in a decla- (19) Melch. 4. 

matory manner, that it would be right to decide con- dam. in V7 

troverſies by vague, equivocal, and perplexed forma. . German, 

laries, in which each party might find their account,, 37 

can ſuch, I ſay, inſtance any number of treaties of 

peace in Religion An, in this manner? Was 

not this method, which they take to be ſo good a one, 

followed at Wittemberg (18) ? We have juſt now ſeen (18) Compare 

that its good effects did not laſt long. ＋7 with remark 
Moſculus was deputed by the Senate of Avgſbourg 6 

to aſſiſt at the conſerences which were held between : 

the Proteſtant and Roman-Catholick Divines during 

the diet of Worms, and that of Ratiſbon in the years 

1540 and 1541. He was one of the Secretaries of 

the conference at Ratiſbon between Melanchthon and 

Eccius, and he drew up the acts of it (19). The (79) Melch. A- 

inhabitants N Donavert, having embraced the Refor- 1 

mation in the year 1544, ed the r 

bourg to ſend them” 5 Divine to 14 ＋ *** 

Church, and to lay the ſoundations of the true Faith 

among them. Muſculus was pitched upon for this 

office, and he delivered his firſt ſermon re thoſe 

new Converts upon the 28th of December, and preach- 

ed the word to them every day for three months ſuc- 

ceſſively (20). 

H] He became a great maſter of the Greek and 
Hebrew Languages, although it vas pretty late before 
he began to fludy them.) He began to ſtudy the He- 
brew when he was Miniſter at Straſbourg ; he was then 
at leaſt thirty two or thirty three years of age. We 
are told that he made very great and quick advances 
in this language. Tantam brevi ejus lingue cognitionem 
ibi comparavit, ut non ſacra ſolim Biblia; ſed & Ra- 
binorum obſcuriſſimos commentarios, & Chaldaicos etiam = 
interpretes, perfect intelligeret (21). i. e.“ He be- (*") _ * 
« came in a ſhort time ſo well acquainted with that 78.578. 
language, that he not only perfectly underſtood the 
« Holy Bible, but likewiſe the moſt obſcure comments 
„of the Rabbins, and even the Chaldaick interpre- 5 
* ters.” Our author adds (22), that while he was (2) _ * 
Miniſter at Augſbourg, he became reaſonably ac- *** 37” 
* with the Arabic without the help of a maſter. 

e was forty years of age when he began to ſtudy 
Greek. Xyſtus Betuleius, firſt Regent in the College 
of Augſbourg, taught him the firſt principles of that 2 
language (23), It is ſurpriſing that Muſculus ſhould (23) dem, ibis, 
have acquired ſo much knowledge in the Greek, con- 
ſidering how late it was before he began to ſtudy it. 
[1] 1 fall give you a detail of ſome judgments which 
baue been made of his works.) Mr. Huet, in ſome 
reſpects, praiſes his tranſlations, but he does not think 
him very learned either in Greek or Latin. Wolfgan- 
gus Muſculus, vir bonus, ſed Grece lingue notitia im- 
paratus, neque Latinã walds inſtructus, brevilate & ni- 
tore, ſimplicitate etiam ac fide commendatur : nam & ea 
quz intelligebat, & ea quz non intelligebat, uti pote- 
rat, e t: nihil videas illum ſtudio prætermittere, 
nihil alienum ſubſtituere (): ceteroquin halucinatur ſept, (*) Coſaub. Pre- 
utpote earum artium rudis, quas qui colunt, eruditi ap- fat. ad Polyb. 


pellantur (2 ). You will do well to conſult the whole 
0 An 


(20) Idem, ibid. 


: : . de 
ubon which Huet points to; you will (20) — 


— find a parallel betwixt Perot and Muſculus, with 55, ag. m. 225: 
regard to their tranſlation of Polybius. Let us next ſee 
what has been ſaid of another tranſlation of this Mi- 
niſter s. Muſculus, a Proteſtant, undertook a new 
« tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Euſebius, which he exe- 
« cuted very happily: he has ſtuck very cloſe to his 
«« author's — and has tranſlated the text with 
«« great clearneſs and conciſeneſs : but he has not al- 
« ways perfealy underſtood his author, and he has let 
«« ſlip ſeveral faults in his tranſlation (25).” It has (a5) 
been obſerved, that in his r the Plalms £1999) 
he diſcovers © much more modeſty, even more — the Dutch edi. 
I 5 
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(26) 

Hiſt. 
Vieux 
liv. 3 
Pap, 1 


(2701 
Crit. « 
menta. 
Neu vi 
ment, 


pag. 7 


(28) . 
duini 
altera 


Calvin 


(30) Sit 
Hiſt. Cr, 
Comments 
Weuveau 
mene , cha 


pag. 750, 


& 6 , on Soph n/ 571 
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e) Mierælius, 
Synt. Hift. Ec- 
c ſ. page 781. 

edit, 1699. 


One has obſerved that he renounced the doctrine of Zwinglius in the agreement made at 
Wittemberg, and embraced it a- new after his return to Augſbourg (e). See remark [G. 
You muſt not confound him with Andrew Muſculus, a Lutheran author, Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Frankfort upon the Oder, and Superintendant General of the Churches of 


the March of Brandenbourg in the ſixteenth Century. This perſon was born at Schne- 
(f) Micrelius, berg in Miſnia, and died in the year 1580(f). He was a zealous promoter of the 
Idid- doctrine of the Ubiquity, and explained himſelf in a very bold manner [XK]. He pub- 


liſhed a great number of books(g), and as he was 


perſuaded that ſome great revolutions (9 Se the Epi- 


would ſoon happen in Germany, and even that the end of the world was approaching, he f C, 


otheca of Geſner, 


wrote upon thoſe ſubjects with the aſſurance of a man who pretends to poſſeſs the key to rx 46, 47- 


the oracles of the old and new Teſtament. 


cc 2 for antiquity, than moſt other Proteſtants . . . . 
that the method which he has followed. .. is very 
„ that one may ſay this author was ac- 
«« quainted with the true way of explaining the — 4 

ture; but he had not all the neceſſary accompli 
„ments to enable him to ſucceed perfectly in it, be- 
« cauſe he was not ſufficiently exerciſed in the ſtudy 
of the languages, and of critical learning. How- 
ever. he examines the antient Greek and Latin 
« tranſlations without prejudice, and he has known 
«« well enough, that the points, which are now printed 
* in the Hebrew text, were not uſed at the time of 
(26) Simon, * the Septuagint and St. Jerome (26).” You will elſe- 
2 where (27) ſee, what the ſame author ſays of his com- 
55 chap. 14. ment upon the Goſpel of St. John, and the Epiſtle to 
pag, m. 438. the Romans. Baudouin obſerves, that Muſculus has 
„ ſaid ſome things in his common places, which ought 
(27) * — to have taught Calvin more moderation with reſpect to 
. „ the puniſhment of heretics, but inſtead of that they en- 
Narveau Tefta- flamed him till the more; inſomuch that writing upon 
ment, chap. 50+» Zachary, he carries this doctrine ſo far, that it ſeems as if 
pay- 749, & he wanted that every private perſon ſhouid have a licence 
to put heretics to death (28). I will not vouch for the 
(28) See Fr. Bal» truth of this fact, and I take notice of it only to ſhew my 
_ Reſponſio readers, that it was thought that Muſculus diſapproved 
2828 of the puniſhment of Servetus. Some think, that thro' 
; a fault common to the dealers in diſpute, he keeps at 
ſuch a diſtance from one extream, that he approaches 
too near the other; as when in order to take down the 
Anabaptiſts, he diminiſhes more than he ought the au- 
thority of Paſtors. = the paſſages which Crenius has 

4 collected upon this ſubje& (29). | 
3 — It is to "A obſerved, that Mr. Simon pretends tha 
See alſo pag, 148. Muſculus, in his comment upon the Epiſtle to the 

Romans, ſtands neuter betwixt the different ways of ex- 

plaining predeſtination. ** He gives us the explications of 

« the antient commentators upon the molt perplexed 

«« points, but is not very deciſive himſelf. Thus upon 

„ theſe words in chapter 9. Jtaque non wolentis neque 

« currentis, &c. he gives an abridgment of the ſeveral 

«« interpretations which he had read, without declaring 

« himſelf upon any fide, He endeavours to reconcile 

«« grace with free-will, aſcribing to both what belongs 

to them: he ſays, 4b hujuſmodi contentionibus nos 

« libenter ab/linemus, credentes homini quidem e wolunta- 

% tem & conatum, ſed quatenus ad welle & currere divi- 

« nitus, vel ex gratia, vel ex indignatione Dei fuerit 

„ motu;, Nevertheleſs he diſapproves of the opinion of 

« thoſe who, with the Greek Fathers, have recourſe 

« to the preſcience of God, for he thinks it impoſſible 

*« to reconcile this doctrine to St. Paul: Hec ſenten- 

fia plan? eft aliena d Paulo, qui omnia tribuit mi- 

(39) Simon, ** ſerentis Dei liberæ waluntati & gratie (30).” I do 

Hit. Crit, des not underſtand this caution of Muſcalus's ; for the Latin 

propane 4% paſſage which Mr. Simon quotes, contains in effect the 

end; che wg moſt rigid part of Calvin's hypotheſis. They who 

pag, N 5% combat the doctrine of free · will with the moſt vigour, 

have never denied that the ſoul of man, as ſar as it is 

acted upon by God, wills and inclines either this or 
the oppoſite way. 

[XI Aubagw Musculus. . was @ Realous 
promoter of the defrine of the ubiquity, and explained 
himſelf in a very bold manner. ] Hoſpinian obſerves, 
that this doctrine was invented by Brentius, that 
James Andreas added to it the hypotheſis of the maje//a- 
tick body of Jeſus Chriſt, but that it was reckoned Eu- 
tychian and Monophyſitical by ſeveral, even of the Lu- 
therans, and that at bottom it is viſibly refuted by that 
article of the Apoſtle's Creed, he aſcended into heaven. 
To obviate this objection, adds he, Andrew Muſculus 
coming to the aſſiſtance of James Andreas in ſuch a 


Vol. VII. 


(29) Crenius, 


Jo (33). It is both ſtrange and unhappy that theſe ab- 


The champions of the Church of Rome 
have, 


preſſing danger, taught that the aſcenſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt was was no other than a ceſſation of the viſibi- 
lity of his fleſh. He maintains that this fleſh is ſtill 
in the clouds, where it diſappeared from the eyes of 
the Apoſtles, and that according to the ſcripture ſtyle, 
and the propriety of the words aſcend and deſcend, 
we ought not to conceive any change of place in the 
aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt. I ſhall give you Hoſpinian's 
words at ſome length; for in giving a detail of ſuch 
paradoxes, the more one abridges, the greater riſque 
one runs of impoſing upon one's reader. Jdcirco Fa- 
<« cobo Andres ſuccenturiatus eft in gravi iſto periculs 
Andreas Muſculus, gui aſcenſſonem Chriſti in cælis 
dixit efſe diſparentiam, & evaneſcentiam duntaxar 
carnis Chrifli in his nubibus, ubi adbuc fit, & werſe- 
tur, ſed non viſibili mode, forma & eo converſationis 
genere, quo ante aſcenſionem & mortem converſatus eſt 
cum ſuis Apoſtolis. Sic enim Sefione 3. Articulorum 
Marchiticorum, Articulo 6. ſcribit ; Conſtare ex Spi- 
«« ritus Sancti Grammatica, & vocabuli Deſcendere 
vel Aſcendere proprietate, Filii hominis aſcenſionem 
in ccelum nihil aliud efle, quam viſibilem diſparen- 
tiam, ac ut propriiſſimè loquitur Lucas Actor 1. 
SubduCtionem per nubem ex oculis Apoſtolorum, diſ- 
« ceſſhonem ex hac mortali hominum vita, tranſmigra- 
6 tionem ex viſibili converſatione hominum, evaneſ- 
centiam ex oculis hominum palpabilis & viſibilis hu- 
jus vitæ converſationis, ingreſſum in ccelum, reg- 
num Dei Patris glorioſum. E?. Artic. 7. Hanc, 
** dicit, aſcenſionem non ſactam eſſe motione Phyſica 
de loco in locum, &c. (31).“ It is in this manner (31) Hoſpin. 
that the Carteſians reaſon upon the movement of ſpi- %. Sacrament. 
rits : they admit of no change of place here, they pre- 5% Pig 
tend that the exit of the ſoul from the body, is 1 
thing elſe than a ceſſation of the relation, which 
during life had ſubſiſted betwixt the modifications 
of the brain and the thoughts of the ſoul. But 
when one advances the like hypotheſes concerning Be- 
ings that are really extended, iuch as the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt,” it is impoſſible to be underſtood by any one. 
The ſame Muſculus declared, in a ſermon which he 
preached in the year 1564, that they who maintain that 
Jeſus Chriſt died only with regard to his human na- 
ture, belong to the Devil both ſoul and body, and that 
the orthodox doctrine is, that he died both with reſ. 
pect to his human and divine nature. Andreas Mu- 
culus quoque hoc anno feria quarta ſeptimanæ Mag- 
** nz ante Paſcha publice pro ſuggeſtu ad populum 
hæc verba inter alia locutus eſt. Hic ef Diaboli, 
gui docet Filium hominis paſſum & mortuum eſe: Ft 
gui ſquis in hac ſententia perrexerit, Diaboli eft. Ite- 
rum dico; guicungue docent, Chriſtum ſecundiim hu- 
manitatem tantiim mortuum eſſe, anima & < ; 
Diaboli ſunt. Hæc autem vera eſt ſententia, Chriftum 
«« ſecundum utramgue naturam, divinam & humanam, 
% mortuum eſſe (32).” He publiſhed a book in the (42) Idem, ibid- 
year 1575, to ſhew that there is no manner of ne-. bag. 553- ad ann. 
ceſſity that the glorious body of Jeſus Chriſt ſhould in a 1564. 
phyſical ſenſe occupy any ſpace: Contra neceſſitatem 
phyſice locationis in corpore Cn clarificato & plorio- 
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| ) idem, ibid. 
ſurd doctrines which beget one another, aſter the real 8 al 


preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſacrament of the Eucha- Beza's treatiſe de 
riſt, &c. is once taken for granted, ſhould have had ad vo- en 222/ati- 
cates, who wanted neither wit, nor eloquence, nor learn- 4. K fl 44 
ing, and who have fallen upon an infinite number of 29 0 
ſhiſts to elude the objections of their adverſaries. It muſt 

be owned ingenuouſly, that in order to anſwer the argu- 

ments of the Ubiquitarians, there is a neceſſity of ad- 

vancing things, which are as inconceivable as the Ubi- 

quity itſelf. | 
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have, in one of the books which he wrote upon this ſubject, met with a thing which they 


have ſtrongly exaggerated up [L. 


[LL] The Champions of the Church of Rome have, in 
one of the books which he wrote uon this ſubject, met 
with a thing which they have flrongly exaggerated up.] 
The epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca (34) informs us, that 
Andrew Muſculus publiſhed a book at Francfort upon 
the Oder in the year 1577, de Meſech & Kedar, de Gog 
& Magog, de magna calamitate ante finem mundi and 
that in the year 1578, he publiſhed at the ſame place, 
Conſiderationes appropinguantis ultimi judicii. Theſe two 
performances had been preceded by the expoſition of a 
prophecy of Jeſus Chriſt's, applied to the approaching 
calamity of Germany. Prophetiam Domini naſiri Felu 
Chriſti, de imminente Germanic inforturio, expoſuit ann 
1557. Franceford. ad Viadrum (35). It is this laſt 
book which contains the paſſage which the Champions 
of the Popiſh party have wreiled, to make the world 
believe, that the Proteſtants have ſuch a contempt for 
their Clergy that they will not marry with them. An 
Iriſh Jeſuit, in one of the chapters of his Britannema- 
(36) The eth chia Miniſtrorum (36), intitled, Quam infamis fit ubivis 
Section of the conditio Miniſtrorum, preſently quotes the following paſ- 
* 1 — ſage from the 27th page of the treatiſe of Andrew Mluſ- 
— Fitz. Si. Culus upon the Prophecy. C an quis prædicantem 
mon, pag. 342. agere velit, præoptares, ſcio, nuuſuam ſe in lucem hanc 
prodiiſſe. Parentes quo put in primo lavacro aquis ſuſfo- 
catum eſe mallent. Quod fi etiam aliqui ex noſtris libe- 
ris prædicantes fieri fortaſſe cuperent, infamie & tur- 
pitudinis metu adſpirare non poſſunt, Uſu wenit etiam, 
cum quis juvenis virginem alifuam fibi in matrimonio 
lacari poſcit; ut eum parentes virginis, aut etiam Vir- 
go ipſa, ſciſcitentur, utrum prædicans freri cogitet. Ha- 
emus eum ( quod mult) magis horrendum eft auditu) eo- 
rum exempla, qui ne repudiarentur, hac lege & conditione 
matrimmium contraxerunt, ut ſe prædicantes nunquam 
fore jure jurands promitterent. He ſays afterwards that 
Downham, in the 67th page of his ſermons, makes 
the ſame complaint with regard to England. I am apt 
to think that this Downham had in view the firſt times 
of the Reformed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for Sanders tells us, that the new Preachers had been 
« at firſt ſo negligent or unhappy in the choice of their 
«« wives, that they had married none but ſuch as were 
„ lewd and immodelt, which was a ſcandal to the 
„ meaneſt of their ſect, and a fund of banter to the 
„ Roman-Catholics. Queen Elizabeth publiſhed an 
«*« edict that the Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould marry none 
but ſuch as were known to be modeſt and virtuous 


(34) Pag. 47- 


(15) Epitome 
Bibliothec. Geſ- 


ner. pag. 47. 


« women: but, add: he, this did not remove the ma- 

lady, becauſeſupon the one hand, moſt of them could 

Ino more live without women than without bread, 

as they ſaid, and on the other, neither the Roman 

*« Catholics nor Proteſtants would give them their 

daughters in marriage; for they reckoned it a diſ- 

grace to be a Prieſt's wife, and according to the 

* laws of the Kingdom, ſuch marriages were no better 

than adulteries, and ſuch women have no rank ac- 

cording to their huſbands among married people, 

*« which is contrary to the nature of lawful wedlock. 

„The Queen, /ays he, did not admit the wives of the 

* Clergy to Court; Princefles do not condeſcend to 

any familiarity with them, they do not call them 

the wives of Archbiſhops, and their huſbands ought 

to keep them at home as inſtruments or veſſels for 

„their lewd neceflities (37).” All the world knows (37) Saunders, 

that Saunders wrote this book with ſo much paſſion 99? the ſchiſm 

and fury, that he deſerves but little credit. But how- 2 . e 
. . . , 38. I make uſe 

ever that be, things are greatly altered in this article of the French 

ſince thoſe days; and as to the paſſage in Andrew Muſ- tranſlation print- 

culus, it is plain that the adverſaries of the Proteſtants ed in 1587. 

have wreſted it. It is eaſy to conceive, that this Lu- 

theran Doctor, full of this hypotheſis, that Germany 

was about to feel the rage of divine juſtice, as con- 

tained in a Prophecy of Jeſus Chriſt's, exaggerated the 

contempt thrown upon the word of God, and that he (48; gee the f. 

declaimed with too much warmth upon the little reſpect po Marci 

which was payed to his ſervants. Fired with this idea, Aten i de Dome. 

he repreſented the averſion which people had to the 2 _ EncTore 

Minittry by hyperbolical figures, as if a father would 8 

rather that his ſon died in the cradle, than that he ge, pag. 87. 125 

ſhould ſee him in the pulpit; and as if the father of a where he quotes 

young maid, and the young maid herſelf were uſed to hat paſſage of 

enquire ſeriouſly of the perſon who ſought her in mar- 5 = 

riage, will you ever be a Miniſter? In ſhort, as if, nus, in Anal 

to prevent a refuſal in this caſe, the lover was obliged Tertu/liani d: 

to ſwear, that he never would conſecrate himſelf to the Os. al. 

Miniſtry of the word of God. The enemies of the . Here. cap, 

Proteſtants have not failed to take advantage of theſe a nd Sil- 

advantages (38). When all comes to all, we may veſtre Petra 

juſtly ſay, that the French Proteſtants have given no Sancta, Na in 

room for ſuch a reproach ; they have always had that 2 Molingi od 

very good and laudable cuſtom of honouring and reſ- * 4 

pecting their Paſtors; and it is certain, that their ſpeak of uy BR 

Clergy have married more advantageouſly, than if tempt of the 

they had been Laics. Clergy, 


MUSSO (CORNELIUS) Biſhop of Bitonto, one of the greateſt Preachers of the 
age in which he lived, was born at Placentia in Italy in the month of April 1311. He 
embraced the Order of St. Francis, in order to accompliſh a vow which his mother had 
made [A], and at nine years of age he entered the monaſtry of the Conventuals of Pla- 


centia. 


[4] He embraced the religion of St. Francis, in order 
ta accompliſh a v which his mother had made.) | 
mult obſerve in the firſt place, that he was born upon 
the Wedneſday in the Eaſter Week. His mother had 
brought her health very low by keeping Lent very reli- 
gioully ; ſo that her labour had almoſt coſt her her life. 
In this ſad condition ſhe implored aſſiſtance from 
heaven, ſhe had recourſe to the interceſſion of the holy 
Virgin, and that of St. Francis, and as ſhe had a great 
devotion to this Saint, ſhe made a vow, that if he ſhould 
obtain her relief from her pains, and that ſhe ſhould 
be delivered of a ſon, ſhe would conſecrate him to God 
in his leraphic religion. After ſhe had made this vow, 
ſhe found herſelf relieved, and was delivered of our 
Cornelio. He was named Nicholas after his father's 
father; but when he entered a religious order, he choſe 
to be called Fra Cornelis, becauſe his mother's name 
was Cornelia, He knew the vow ſhe had made in 
the time of her labour; and he paid great regard to 
it after ſhe was dead, and it was owing to this regard 


(1) From his that he became a Monk (1). 
| Life written by [LB] His flrong memory, and the hopes which he gave 
22 of becoming a great Preacher.) After hearing a ſermon 
ulſo 


he was entirely maſter of it, he could repeat it fo 
fluently, that one would have ſaid he had compoſed it: 
They had good reaſon to admire this, Si fſeopri di 


His lively wit, his ſtrong memory, and the hopes which he gave of becoming 
one day a great Preacher [B], obliged Father James Roſa de Candazzo to take him for 


his 


ſpirita cgi gentile, e dotato di memoria coſi eccellente, ch 

era di gran maraviglia, e di ſtupore, d tutti, intanto che 

flando egli ad udir le prediche che fi facevano tal bora 

nella Chieſa, le apprendeva coſi bene, e le recitaua poi con 
prontezza tale che pareano veramente coſe ſue (2). When (2) Ibid. 
they cauſed him to repeat ſuch ſermons, he imitated 

the action and manner of the Preacher to perfection. 

They experienced this oftener than once, in preſence of 

the Preacher in Ordinary of Conventual Franciſcans, 

who was ſufficiently ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf ſo well co- 

pied. Queſio commoſſe di modo il figlivelo, che oltre il 

farle vedere pid volte iſperienxa delle ſue prediche, ch. 

egli recitava in refettorio, Pimmitava talmente con i 
movimenti e c geſti, che parea fuſſe flatu nel predicar 10 
aſſidua mente ammaeſtrato e * da lui (3). It 8 
was eaſy for a young man of theſe faculties to become 

a great orator. All that he had to do, was to propoſe 

the action of a great maſter for his model. It is ob- 
ſervable that Muſlo had the faculty of making a dil- 

courſe without much preparation. A funeral oration 

or the panegyric of a Saint coſt him very little time: 

it was to him that his ſuperiors applied for extempora- 

ries in this way, when they had occaſion for them. Hinc 3 
fattum ut funebribus cujuſpiam encomiis inopinato dicen- (4) | _ 
dis, wel ſanttorum fatta ſtatis diebus prepropero patrum ſu- _ 'F 
orum monitu celebrandis præter Muſſum ſufficeret nemo (a). 


(5) G 


„ 701 


his diſciple. The young man learnt polite Literature very readily, and preached with 
ſo much eloquence, that he ſoon acquired a great reputation, and gained the friendſhip of 
(0) Be Nada. Leonello Pio de Carpi (a), who ſent him to Venice with letters of recommendation to 
Cardinal, give him leave to preach before the Senate, and to confer ſome place upon him in the Uni- 
verſity of Padua. This affair proved ſucceſsful : Muſſo, little and jean as he was C] 
commanded admiration by his Sermons 3 and Peter Zeno, Lewis and James Cormro 
were ſo zealous in his favour, that they procured him an honourable poſt in the Con- 
vent of the Franciſcans of Padua, where, without neglecting the art T Oratory, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy under the celebrated Zimara, and that of Divi- 
nity under Father Simonella, He took the degree of Bachelor, and acquitted himſelf fo 
well in giving Lectures and managing Diſputes, that he gained the reputation of an un- 
common genius. He preached during the Lent at Padua with great applauſe ; he main- 
rained theſes for ſeveral days, and at laſt he had the degree of Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred upon him as a recompence of his merit. Peter Bembo, who was afterwards Car- 
dinal, honoured him with his friendſhip, and gave him good inſtructions concerning Rhe- 
(b) Lampridio toric, and the Latin and Tuſcan ſtyle. Lampridius (+) inſtructed him in the Greek 
1 u tongue, others in Hebrew, and the Chaldean, in order to his underſtanding the text of the 
ie Signet: Scripture, He was appointed to preach a whole Lent in the Convent of his Order at 
Cee wall Venice. He diſcharged the fame office in the moſt illuſtrious pulpits in Italy, and par- 
Lite di Cee ticularly at Milan, where he was in great eſteem with the Duke (c). He was made Pro- (% Viz. Frarci: 
— + Ta feſſor in ordinary of Metaphyſics in the Academy of Pavia, and that Prince was frequent! —— 
one of his hearers. Upon the diſſolution of this Academy, after the death of the Duke, 
and becauſe of the confuſions of the war, he was invited to Bologna to profeſs Metaphy- 
ſics there, and they gave him a larger ſalary than they had ever given to one of a religious 
Order before ; and as ſeveral Cities vied with one another to have him for their Preacher 
in Lent (d), they diſpenſed with his academical Lectures for the Lent ſeaſon. But in 4 3 
recompenſe they made him give Lectures upon the Scripture on the feſtival days at other 2 alle Cie- 
times of the year. The Epiſtles of St. Paul were the ſubjects of theſe Lectures. There 5 % bre 
aroſe a rival who explained the ſame Epiſtles in a heterodox manner, and occaſioned ſeve- ur am: Fat 
ral tumults, for he gained a great number of followers. Cardinal] Campeggio Biſhop of 2, 2 3 
Bologna was obliged to exert his authority, to put a ſtop to this confuſion by baniſhing Muſto, 257 infre 
the innovators, and impoſing the ſhame of a public recantation upon this rival. From ©" (. 
that time he conceived a particular friendſhip for Cornelius Muſſo, and preſented him to 
Paul III, who retained him at Rome to preach at St. Lorenzo in Damazo, and to ſerve 
his grandſon the Cardinal in the capacity of Divine, Ir was not long before Ochin, who 
had preached in that Church, retired from Rome, after a diſpute with our Cornelius, 
who convicted him of being a falſe brother. The new Preacher of St. Lorenzo drew 
great crowds of hearers after him, and though he was promoted to the Biſhopric of Berti- 
noro four years afterwards, he did not diſcontinue his office as a Preacher, till he was de- 
fired to give Lectures upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul in the ſame Church. They were 
highly reliſhed ; and as the Pope was deſirous of hearing him ſometimes, but could not con- 
veniently do it out of the Apoſtolic Palace, he took him from thoſe public exerciſes, and 
gave him another employment; it was that of preaching in Latin upon the Goſpels for the 
day in the Chamber or at the Table of Sanctity, and of opening a diſpute immediately af- 
terwards to anſwer ſuch objections as ſhould be propoſed to him. There was a great 
concourſe there of Eccleſiaſtics ſecular and regular : ſome Cardinals and ſeveral Prelates 
uſed to come thither : there the Pope himſelf ſometimes propoſed replies and objections 
and becauſe he was Pry ſatisfied at Muſſo's abilities, he beſtowed upon him the Bi- | 
ſhopric of Bitonto (e), and ſent him to the Council to make one among the learned who (+) By trandlating 


were to diſpute upon religious matters [DJ. The affair of juſtification paſſed through f Banne See 
uſſo's 
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[C] Little and lean as he was.) The firſt time that voice (6). What an advantageous harbinger is a good (6) Plut. in La- 
he appeared in the pulpit at Venice, they expected no- appearance for one who ſpeaks in public ! It diſpoſes , Appbtb. 
thing from a perſon of ſuch a dimunitive figure; but an aſſembly to hear favourably, and procures ſuffrages (Aid A. 5 
they were undecei ved upon hearing him ſpeak. Quivi for the ſpeaker before he has opened kis mouth. Such ants 2 7 E. 
invitati li primi ſenatori di Vinegia, 1» fece ſalire in a one has not occaſion for half the eloquence, which is v#que de Belley, 
pulpito, ove vedute da loro cot giovanetto, di picciola neceſſary for a Preacher of a diminutive appearance to pag. m. 37. He 
flatura, languido e eflenuato nell aſpetto, ogn' uno fra ſe carry away the applauſe. This is a great encomium 22 ee 
fefſo faceva giudicis ch egli non haveſſe ne ſcienza, ne upon the actions and thoughts of our Muſſo. Where- — ore 
forze, per negocio talo, ma udita ©hebbero la voce, e che fore this is no unneceſſary remark. You mult know the Maenifcor, 
furono ſentiti i ſuoi alli concetti, con quella ſingular at- that they called him the Chry/oftom of the Italians, as in which the 
tione naturale datagli da Dio, tutti all” hora Peſaltaro- Mr. Drelincourt obſerves (7). Preacher invokes 
(5) Gioſeppe no (5). There are Preachers whom we may compare [D] Paul III ſent him to the Council, to make one ng. rg 
Muſlo, a Vita to the nightingale : though meagre and little they among the Learned, who were to diſpute upon. religious Terence's, Luci- 
di Corn, Muſe. have ſuch ſonorous voices, and make all the aatters.] It will be proper to collect here the things na, Lucine fer 
vaults in a Church reſound ſo, that to hear them with- which Muſſo performed at the Council of Trent. He . 
out ſeeing them, one would take them to be of a gi- was one of the moſt zealous to go thither. The Le- (HE —_— 
ntic ſtature. View them, and 7 will fall into the gates at firſt found none but the Biſhop of Cava at w_ = = 
me ſurprize with one, who ſhould compare the ſmall Trent, but they were ſoon followed by Thomas ad ann. 1545. 
ſize of the nightingale with the _ of its throat. Campeggio, Biſhop of Feltro, and Cornelio Muſlo (8). (9) ldem, ibid. 
If I am not miſtaken, there is a fable upon this ſub- The latter preached a Latin ſermon at the opening of ©? 2 
ject ; and I remember the obſervation of a Lacedemo- the Council (9). His ſermon, the ſubſtance whereof 1 38 
nian, who having plucked off the feathers of a nightin- 883 find in Father Paul (10), was cenſured (11). Trerte, I. a. p m. 
gale, defined it to be a'thing that was nothing but vicin found it very difficult to refute that cenſure, 121. am. 1545. 


a although (27) Ibid. p. 13. 
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MUS 
Muſlo's hands ; it was he who digeſted and illuſtrated it with a very ſingular application. 
The Council having been transferred from Trent to Bologna was at laſt interrupted : 
Paul III died. Julius III ſucceeded him, and beſtowed a great many careſſes upon the 
Biſhop of Bitonto; he choſe him for his domeſtic Prelate and Aſſiſtant. He did not ſend 
him to the Council till he was informed by his Legate that the preſence of ſo learned a 
Biſhop was very neceſſary there. After the Aſſembly broke up, Muſſo went to viſit his 
Dioceſe, where he remained till the creation of Pius IV : upon that occaſion he made a 
journey to Rome, and bore the ſame function under this Pope that he had under Julius 
III and Paul III; for Pius IV laid upon him the office of preaching and maintaining 
diſputes at his table. For he remembred that while he was in minoribus, he had frequently 
diſputed with him in the like place under the Papacy of Paul III. Some time after- 
un the year wards (F) he ſent him into Germany with his nephew, which furniſhed him with an occa- 
1 5 ſion of procuring great eſteem at the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand. He employed 
him afterwards at Rome in the affairs of the inquiſition, and in examining thoſe matters 
which had been canvaſſed at Trent. This Prelate departed from Rome after the Council 
was ended, and retired to Bitonto, where he applied himſelf to the reforming of abuſes, 
and all the functions of a good Biſhop. He attempted to eftabliſh a ſeminary, but ſome 
obſtacles which were raiſed againſt him obliged him to deſiſt from that enterprize. After (36) 5 
he had reſided in his Biſhopric for ten years, he reſolved to go and pay his reſpects to 7 
Pope Paul V, after that to make a viſit to his native country, and in the laſt place * 
to go to Venice to put ſome books to the preſs. He arrived at Rome, when Gre- 
gory XIII had already ſucceeded to Pius V. The new Pope retained him for his Aſſiſt- 9571 
ant, and would not allow him to continue his journey before the opening of the Jubilee. 5 11. 
Muſſo did not live till that time; he died at Rome upon the gth of January 1574, near (e) And not 64 i, p 
ſixty three years of age (g). He is extremely praiſed for his chaſtity, his ſobriety [E], 1e. Ge“ 


3 ter le Ghilini, 


his 


(12) Palavicin- although he employed all his art to do it (12). A chearfully ſupplied him with a preſent of a hundred a) — 
Lor. del Concilio, ſet of people more troubleſome than the cenſurers of crowns in gold. 
lid. 5. cap. 18. ſermons roſe up againſt the Biſhop of Bitonto. For his The ſame author obſerves (15), that this Biſhop ftre- (15 )Idem, ibid, "hes 
creditors, I mean thoſe who had penſions upon his nuouſly maintained, that the ſcripture and the traditions cp. 14. num 3. | 
Biſhopric, purſued him with all imaginable rigour. deſerve the ſame deference ; but that at laſt he abated Ps 639. 
Let us hear F. Paul's account of this. In the Con- of this poſition, and propoſed that inſtead of the /ame 
«« pregation of the 5th of March 1546, the Biſhop of deference, they ſhould fay the ike deference ; his propo- 
„ Bitonto, who had been ſummoned at Rome by the fition was rejected: Palavicin blames this abatement of 


Auditor, at the requeſt of his Penſioners, who in- his firſt tenet. Ben e di naraviglia, ſays he, che il 


«« ſiſted that he ſhould be obliged by excommunica- 

«« tion, according to the ſtile of that Court, to pay 

« what he owed them, complained of a wh gage 

« ings: repreſenting, that his Penſioners had a right 

to demand what he owed them, but that it was not 

« his fault, as he could not both attend the Council 

and pay his penſions. So that he ought either to be 

«« diſcharged of that burden, or gratified with an equi- 

(J Out of fix „ valent ſum (*). The poor Prelates intereſted them- 
1 « ſelves in his behalf, as his cauſe was common to 
yearly revenue of *© them, and ſome of them did not ſcruple to ſay, that 
his Biſhopric, he ** it was an abuſe upon the Council, that an Officer of 
owed two hun- « the Court of Rome ſhould proceed by cenſures againſt 
dred in penhions: « a Biſhop who aſſiſted at the Council. That after 
«« ſuch an outrage, the world had good reaſon to ſay, 

that the Council was not a free one. That it was 

«« neceſſary, for their honour, to ſummon the Auditor 

« to Trent, or at leaſt to put ſome mark of their re- 

ſentment upon him, in order to maintain the dignity 
of the Council. Others began to ſpeak againſt pen- 
* ſions, ſaying that it was very juſt, that the rich 
Churches ſhould aſſiſt the poor ones, but out of cha- 
rity, and not by conſtraint, nor ſo as to deprive 
themſelves of neceſſaries; and that St. Paul taught 
(+) Veſtra abun- © this doctrine (). That it was unjuſt, that the poor 
dancia id «© Biſhops ſhould be obliged to retrench their neceſſa- 


inopiam ſuppleat. , „; . . A 
2 Cor. 8: Unuſ- © ties, in order to accommodate the rich ones with 


Mufſo havendo per 18 la bonta della cauſa, la forza della 

ragione, e numero de ſeguaci, fi ritiraſſe nella vegnente 

Congregazione, dalla ſentenxa felicemente difeſa; e pro- 

poneſſe che in lugo d uguale, ſi poneſſe, ſimigliante: Z 

che non ſort? opprovazione. This Prelate was more or- 

thodox in the article of reſidence; for he aſſerts for a 

proue number of 1eaſons, that it was of divine right (16). (16) Idem, lib. . 
e practiſed this doctrine reaſonably well. Finito ulli Af. 5. num. 7. 

ma mente, e chiuſo il ſacro Concilio, e defideranda effþ YT 

Monfignore di ritornar alla ſua Chieſa, far la rezidenza, 

e mettere in obſervanza il ſacro Concilio, anzi guello ch" 

egli haveva ſempre predicato al mondo, mantenuto nel me- 

deſimo ſacro Concilio, e perſuaſo 2 ſua Beatitudine in ma- 

teria della refidenza, con dire ſpeſſo, ubi over, ibi paſtor ; 


ibi 2 ubi oves . . . chieſe licenza a ſua Beatitudine, 


e Phebbe, cofi parti per Buonto (17). His illuſtrations (17) Gioſeppe 
of the doctrine of juſtification were applauded in the 1 
Council (18): he rejected the rigid hypotheſes as to uo 
the doctrine of predeltination (19), and he made an (18) Palavicin, 
apology for the Court of Rome, againſt thoſe who 1 del Cencille, 
imputed to the Popes the abuſes of the elections of Hg _— 
Bilhops, and thoſe of the pluralities of benefices (20). : 

In a word, he was conſidered as the right hand of the (19) Fra- Paolo, 
Council (21). It was he and the Archbiſhop of Ma- liv. 2- page 195. 
tera, to whom the diſpatches of the Legates gave the (20) Ibid. pag- 
higheſt praiſes (22). 231, 232. 

he following paſſage contains both a fault of com- 


(a) Er 
5. lib. 
1209. 


(#) Ide 


quiſque prout dej- ** them: and that it was very well worth the Coun- miſſion and om iſſion. Inde Bertinori, mox Bitonti an- (21) Palavicin, 

tinavit in corde ** cil's while to provide againſt this abuſe, by re-eſta- iſles eletus : Germaniam ad ſuadendum Ferdinando Im- Wor. del Conciiie, 

f0, non ex triſei- . bliſhing the antient * cy But the Legates, con- peratori concilium tranſmiſſus: ad id porro Tridenti illa . 8 . 0%ᷣ E 
23 « fidering where ſuch juſt complaints might end, made 7otius orbis celebritate initum Julii tertii, mox Pii quarti . f $ lid, 
im darerem dili- up the affair by promiſing to write to Rome, to ſtop Pon/ificum nutu bis prefectus, diſputatoris, arbitri, exa- (22) Idem, ibid, 1209. 
git Deus. 2 Cor. the proceedings againſt the Biſhop, and to cauſe a minatoris ſuſceptam acriter provinciam exercuit (23). 

9. «© ſun to be remitted to him, to defray the charges in 


attending the Council (13).” Palavicin aſſures 

(13) Fra-Paglo, us (14), that the Records of that Aſſembly make no 
tft, ds Coucile de mention of any ſuch complaints, or of thoſe reflections 
Trento, liv. * of the Prelates, and he adds, that they would have 
P35: 14%, '4"* been ill grounded, becauſe it would be very unjuſt to 
(14) Palayic« excuſe one's ſelf from paying of debts, under pretence 
lib. 6. cap. 13. of aſliſting at a Council. He does not deny that Muſſo, 
72 4+ Pag- m. upon being ſummoned before the Auditor, modeſtly re- 
_ preſented his neceſſities to the Legates, and deſired their 


aſſiſtance. He obtained his requeſt, They recom- 


mended him to the Pope, who for that time very 


Muſſo was ſent to the Council by Paul III, and never (23) Imperialis, 
by Pius IV. So that our author has negletted to ſay in Mee» Hy 
what he ought, and ſaid what he ought not to have 48 8. 
ſaid. If you would ſee another fault, you need only 
conſider, that our author ſuppoſes he was ſent into Ger- 
many before Julius III deputed him to the Council, A 
palpable miſtake ! for it was Pius IV who ſent him 
to Ferdinand's Lara) 0 3 
E] He is extremely praiſed for his chaſtity, his 
741 They pretend that he never po 54 
Poſeia egli viſſe caſtiſſimo, à continentiſſimo in tutto il 
tempo ſuo, e [i tiene che di quella integritd viginale, che 
£ nac uc, 


MUS 


his forgiving of injuries [VI, his devotion, &c. He wrote ſeveral books, ſome whereof 


have appeared (/) [G], 


(6) From his Life written in Italian by Gioſeppe Muſſo, ſua creatura, It is prefixed to the Prediche Quadrageſimali, Ic. di Cornelio Muſſos 


nacque, fi moriſſe ancora, poiche mon fi ſcorſt mai in «fo 
ne detto, ne fatto men Choneſlo in tutta la vita ſua, di 
che n'hanno fatto fede quelli che Phanno ſerwito dalla gio- 
ventu fino alla ſua morte. Nel mangiare, e nel bere fu 
molto ſobrio, poiche beuea piu acqua che vino, e di una 
d di due forte ſole di cibi, e quelli ſemplici, fi conten- 


4) Gioſeppe av (24). ; 
ulſo, Vite di [F] His forgiving of injuries.) He was expoſed to 
Corn. Muſe. the perſecutions and calumnies of thoſe who envied 


him, and he never reſented them. Come anco patien- 
tiſſimo, e modefliſſimo in ſopportar le perſecutioni e le ca- 
lumnie de” ſuoi emuli e adverſarii che gli erano faite, 
rendendo à ciaſcuno ſempre bene per male, e pregandb il 
5) Idem, ibid. Ignore che a loro perdonaſſe (25). His ſlanderers, who 
endeavoured to ruin him, did not ſucceed in their at- 
tempt ; for on the contrary, all the confuſion fell upon 
(26) See Le Ghi- their own heads (26) ; but this did not hinder them 
Un, Teatro, Part from ſtopping the courſe of his fortune; they prevented 
U. page 39 his arriving at dignities (a), which he had reaſon to 
promiſe himſelf. Communi literatorum fate livoris te- 
tros expertus aculeos deſtinata fibi honorum faſligia non 
(21) Imperialis, aZtigit (27). If one knew the detail of this whole 
in Muſeo Hiſto- yp one ſhould be more ſenſible, how amazing it 
rico, page 68. „ that ſuch a man obtained only the Biſhopric of Bi- 
tonto as a recompence for ſo many labours. 


$ («) Particularly to that of Cardinal, which was 


refuſed him by the Pope, becauſe it had been whiſpered 


in his Holineſs's ear, that the Biſhop of Bitonto was a 
baſtard, See the notes upon the confeſſion, Edit. 1699. 
pag. 431. Rem. Crit. 

fc He wrote ſeveral books, ſome whereof have ap- 
peared.) His treatiſe De wifitatione & de modo viſi- 
tandi was printed under the title of Synodus Bitontina. 
The author from whom I have this adds, that the 
three books de Deo & de divina Hiftoria would in a 
little time be printed (28). I find in Ghilini (29), (23) Gioſrppe 
that there are five books of Cornelio Muſſo's de Hiſtoria ny Fob-ag ” 
divina. But the principal works of this Prelate are wi 
his ſermons. There were ſeveral volumes of them pub- (29) Ghilini, 
liſhed after his death. Scriſe molti wolumi di Prediche, Lale, Part 1. 
chiamati quadrageſimali, oltre quelle firavaganti che r 
wvanno fuori di diverſe materie e ſaggetti (30). To the (39) Gioſerpe 
firſt volume is prefixed a diſcourſe of Bernardinus Tomi. Muſſo, * 
tanus's, concerning the beauties, the method, and cha- — 
racter of the ſermons of our Cornelio. The Prediche 
Quadrageſimali were dedicated to the Cardinal Farneſe 
in the year 1586, by Gioſoppe Muſſo. You may ſee 
in Moreri, that Gabriel Chapuis publiſhed a French 
tranſlation of the Sermons of this Prelate in the year 


I 584. 


MUSTAPHA, Emperor of the Turks, ſucceeded his brother Achmet who died upon 


(s) Mercure 
rangoit, tom. 5 
#d ann 1617, 
page m. 18 5. 


the 15th of November 1617 (a). 


They ſoon found that they were miſtaken in believing 
him more fit to reign than Oſman the ſon of Achmet; for this reaſon they depoſed him 
within two months, and eſtabliſhed Oſman upon his father's throne. 


other place (b), how Muſtapha was re-eſtabliſhed, and afterwards depoſed a ſecond time. Ax. 


MUSURUS (MARK) a native of Candia, diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the men of 
learning who appeared in Italy towards the beginning of the ſixteenth Century. He 
taught Greek in the Univerſity of Padua with great reputation, and ſo much attachment 
to the functions of that charge, that he ſcarce let four days in a year paſs without giving 


(«) Eraſm. Epiſt. public Lectures (a). He read them generally at ſeven in the morning. He was an 
2 * P?* admirable Latin ſcholar, which had ſcarce been obſerved in any Greek tranſplanted into 


the weſt (Y), and he ſtudied Philoſophy with great eagerneſs. 


This is the account given 


(b) lem, ibid. of him by one who was perſonally acquainted with him [A]. Some ſay that the deſire of 
| advancing himſelf carried him to Rome [B], to make his Court to Pope Leo; which 


[4] One who was perſonally acquainted with him.] 

I mean Eraſmus. I dare ſay it will be doing a plea- 

ſure to a great many readers, to quote in this place the 

account which he gives of Muſurus. Patavii neminem 

vidi celebrem, mortuos tantum comme moro, præter Ra- 

phae lem Regium hominem admod um natu grandem, ſed 

cruda viro wiridiſque ſenectus. Erat tum, ut opinor, 

non minor anni, ſeptuaginta, & tamen nulla fuit hyems 

tam aſpera, quin ille mane bora ſeptima adiret M. Muſu- 

rum Grace profiteniem, qui toto anno vix quatuor inter- 

miltebat dies quin publice profiteretur. Fuvenes byemi. 

rigorem ferre non poterant, illum ſenem nec pudor nec 

hyems abigebat ab auditorio. Muſculus autem ante ſe- 

nectutem periit, poſteaquam ex benignitate Leonis ceperat 

efſe Archiepiſcopus, vir nations Græcus, nimirum Cre- 

tenſis, /ed Latinæ Angue uſque ad miraculum doctus, 

—＋ wix ulli Graco contigit præter Theodorum Gazam, 

Joannem Laſcarem gui adbuc in wvivi: eff, Deinde 

totius Philoſophiæ non tantim ſtudio/yſimus, vir ſummis 

(2) Eraſm. Epiſt, rebus natus, fi licuiſſet fupereſſe (1). i. e. At Padua 
$+ lib, 23. pag» ** I did not meet with any eminent perſon ; I ſpeak 
. „only of the dead, except Raphael Regius, a very 
«« ancient man, but one who enjoyed a vigorous old age. 
He was at that time, I believe, not under ſeventy, 
« and yet in the ſevereſt winters he went every morn- 
ing by ſeven to hear the Greek leſſons of M. Mu- 
«© ſurus, who ſcarce paſt four days in a year without 
„giving publick lectures. The young Students could 
% not bear the ſeverity of the winter, but neither ſhame 
«© nor the winter's cold could hinder that old gentle- 
% man from attending. Muſurus died before he arri- 
ved at old age, after he had for a ſhort time enjoy- 
« ed an Archbiſhoprick by the favour of Tag Leo. 
% He was by nation a Greek, of the Iſle of Crete, 


Vol. VII. 


he 


«« but an admirable Latin ſcholar, which can hardly be 

*« {aid of any other Greek except Theodorus Gaza, 

* and Joannes Laſcaris, who is ſtill alive. Beſides he 

applied himſelf ſtrongly to all the branches of Philoſo- 

% phy, and ſeemed born for the greateſt things, if it 

*« had pleaſed heaven to have ſpared him (1).“ The 

letter from which I have quoted this paſſage was wrote 

in the year 1524. In that ſame letter Eraſmus makes 

mention of Muſurus's father, a good 0:d man, who un- 

derſtood none but his mother tongue. Yuodam die cum 

domi ipfius cœrnaturus efjem & adeſſet pater ſeniculus, 

qui nibil niſi Grace ſciebat (2). That aſſiduity with (2) Idem, ibid. 

which ſo learned a man as Raphael Regius frequented - 

Muſurus's lectures at 70 years of age, is ſomething re- 

markable, and greatly to the honour of a proſeſſor of 

Greek. If all the praiſes are juſt, which Cœlius Rho- 

diginus in an Epiſtle dedicatory (3) has beſtowed upon (3) Prefixed ts 

Muſurus, it would be unjuſt to refule him the title of the 14th book of 

a great man. 
I am going to quote an author, who ſays he was 77 

a man of great reading, a ſtrong memory, an extreme 

penetration, admirable perſpicuity, and that he had a 

prodigious tenderneſs for his father. Nihil erat tam 

reconditum, quod non aperiret, nec tam involutum quod non 

expediret Muſurus, were Muſarum cuſtos & antiſtes. 

Omnia legerat, excuſſerat omnia. Schemata loquutionum, 

fabulas, hiflorias, ritus weteres ad unguem callebat. 

Hanc tam conſummatam eruditionem etiam infignis pietas 

commendabat, dum patrem Graculum jam grandæwum (4) Best. Rhe- 

amanter ſeduloque foveret (4). nan. in Vita E- 
[B] The defire of advancing himſelf carried him to ei, Fg m. 

Rome.] Jovis ſays (5) it was the war that obliged him 0 


to quit his profeſſion at Padua, at a time when a for- (5) Jovius, in 
midable league was forming againſt the Republick of EAT i, cap» 30+ 


8Q 


Venice. 


You ſhall ſee in an- (5) In the article 


his Lectienes At- 
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he did not do in vain, for he obtained of that Pope the Archbiſhopric of Malvazia in 
the Morea ; but ſcarce was he inveſted with that high title, before he died at Rome in the 
gen Paulus Bom- autumn of the year 1517 (c). The diſeaſe, which proved fatal to him, was a dropſy, if 


baſius, Epi. ad 


Eroſmun, X.x111 WE may believe Jovius (d), who adds, that his chagrin for his not being promoted to the 


Lib. II inter E. dignity of Cardinal, reduced him to a very languid ſtate. He adds beſides that he was 
* a good Poet, and that his Panegyric upon Plato, which he wrote in Greek verſe, and 
% In Elgin, which was prefixed to his philoſophical works, was received with great applauſe, and 


cap · 30. 


conſidered as a piece not inferior to the beſt performances of antiquity. The lame Jovius 


pretends that the war of the Confederates againft the Venetians obliged Muſurus to quit 


(-) See remark, his Profeſſorſhip, and to lead a recluſc life. 
[5]: 


of the truth of his Narration be produced, 


This account is by no means exact (e). 


Varillas has wrote a very agreeable article 1 * our Muſurus (7); but till good proofs (/) Arden 4 
I 


Il always think that moſt of the embel- ß ] ⅛ 


181, 182. 


liſhments of it are romantic CJ. I ſhall make ſome reflections upon his Narration [D), 


Venice. Szwa conjuratione externarum gentium affiitis 
(6) Idem, ibid. Bello Venetis inde exturbatus (6). According to this ac- 
count he mult have left Padua in the year 1509. Jo- 
vius would have it that after this retreat Muſurus lived 
a recluſe life, till he went to Rome whither the munifi- 
cence of Leo X. had drawn the moiſt celebrated ge- 
piuſes. But, as I find in a letter which was wrote to 
Eraſmus in the year 1518, that the Senate of Venice 
had juſt given publick notice, that within two months 
they would chooſe a Profeſſor of Greek to ſucceed 
(7) Kirin Se. Muſurus (7), I am ſtrongly inclined to reject what 
ue 5 Jovius ſays; for it is not at all probable that ſince in 
etiam preeconis the year 1509, the Venetians had repulſed the Em- 
publicatum, eli- peror Maximilian who had laid fiege to Padua, and 
gen lum efſe ſuc their affairs were very advantageouſly re-eſtabliſhed, 
— ed „ they never dreamt of filling up that vacancy till the 
pufaro, 9*f---- year 1518. But I ſhall quote a paſſage from Aldus 
ras auditeres do» Manutius, which ſhews that Jovius treſpaſſed againſt 
ceat, ſiipendium- accuracy in this point. We learn from it that Mufu- 
uo 8 rus gave lectures at Venice upon the antient Greek 
e ed. Authors, till Leo X. advanced him to the dignity of an 
raſm. XXVit Archbiſhop. Hac autem d nobis preſtari tibi potuerunt 
lib. 10, page 30 · ſuaſore adjutoregue M. Muſuro, quem nuper heroicarum 
literarum decus Venetiis propagantem Græciæ priſcis au- 
toribus partim illuſtri juventuti enarrandis non fine laude, 
partim emendatione caft;gationeque priſtinum nitorem quoad 
ejus fieri poterat, reftituendis, Les X Pont. Opt. Max. 
ſponte ſua nihil tale cogitantem admirabili con ſenſu ſa- 
croſancierum Cardinalium in Archiepiſcopalem dignitatem 
(3) Aldus Manu- ewvexit (8). Manutius, in the Preface from which I 
 tius, Prefat. in Lave borrowed this paſſage, owns the aſſiſtance he had 
ben, received from Muſurus in preparing his edition of Pau- 
ſanias. I muſt obſerve by the by, that to this edition 
is prefixed a Greek letter of Muſculus's to John Laſ- 
caris, which Mr. Perrault might make an advantage 
ous uſe of, for it refutes thoſe who can reliſh nothing 
but antiquity. 

In order to correct the narration of Jovius, we ought 
to ſuppoſe that when Muſurus left Padua he retired to 
Venice, where he gave lectures till ſuch time as he 
went to Rome. He ought alſo to have ſaid that the 
Profeſſor whom the Senate of Venice wanted to chooſe 
in his ſtead in the year 1518, was not to fill the chair 
in the Univerſity of Padua, but in that of Venice. 

(9) Ser the re» We ſhall ſee below (9) in a paſſage from Pierius Va- 

mak LTJ. lerianus, that Muſurus taught firſt at Padua, and after- 
wards at Venice. He taught at Venice in the years 
1513 and1514, as Manutius informs us in the Epiſtle 
dedicatory of his edition of Athenzus. 

[C] Moft of the embelliſhments of Varillas's Narration 
are romantick.) He tells us that Muſurus had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Candia by his criticiſms upon 
the Greek authors, when the Republick of Venice 
gave him a Proſeſſor's chair at Padua; that “ the 
number of his hearers there was ſo great, that they 
were obliged to enlarge the publick ſchool, and to 
allow Muſurus to teach Grammar in the morning 

and poetry in the evening, to ſatisfy thoſe who had 
a delire to hear theſe two liberal arts explained ; 
that he continued to teach till the war laid his ſchool 
„ walte, and obliged him to provide for his own ſafe- 
« ty ; that he retired to Rome, where he wrote a 

(10) His Pane- ** Poem which vas thought too good to be his own ; that 
gyric upon Plato. he learned rather inclined to ſuf that he had 
found it in an ancient manuſcript, and publiſhed 
„it in his own name ;; that this ſuſpicion was ground- 
** ed upon this, that it was impoſſible that any man 
al that time of day ſhould be able to write à per- 
« formance, in which the character and graces which 


and 


© the Greek poetry had in the days of Alexander ap- 
«« peared in their greatelt perfeQtion ; that Muſurus for 
« his part helped to confirm this opinion, for he never 
« would compoſe any thing more of that nature, for 
© fear of diminiſhing by a weak or leſs finiſhed perfor- 
«« mance the high reputation to which he had all at 
„ once and unexpectedly arrived; that he contented 
« himſelf to ſhew, by explaining to the Romans the 
« molt beautiful paſſages of Homer, Heſiod, Theo- 
« critus, and Anacreon, that he was able to imitate 
5 thoſe excellent Poets, ſince he was ſo perfectly ac- 
„ quainted with their turn and their delicacies, and 
* at the ſame time to lead ſuch a blameleſs life, that 
«« people came inſenſibly to give up their ſuſpicions of 
his injuſtice ; that he was there when Leo X. was 
created Pope; that he received the firſt marks of the 
munificence of this Pope, and was made Archbiſhop of 
Ragaza ; that preſently upon this he began ** to make 
cabal in order to advance himſelf to the Cardinal's 
*« hat; that he laid afide his books to ſtudy the art 
of intriguing ; that he became ſuch a proficient in 
** that art, that the Pope aſtoniſhed at this change op- 
«*« poſed him and ſometimes rallied him upon it ; 
„that notwithſtanding this he continued his meaſures, 
* and took ſo many new ones with thoſe whom he 
„ obſerved to be in favour at Court, that they aſſured 
* him of a Cardinal's hat; the firſt promotion that 
*« ſhould happen; but that the Pope delighted to diſ- 
« appoint him, for the fake of the diverſion of ob- 
«« ſerving what ſteps he would take next ; that Muſu- 
« rus adorned his houſe, increaſed bis retinue, aud 
even prepared the ſpeech of thanks which he de- 
*« ſigned to make; that not finding himſelf promoted 
« among the number of the one and thirty who were 
« added to the facred College, his virtue had not 
„ ſtrength enough to digeſt the affront he imagined 
« he had received; that he complained of this as a 
«« piece of contempt put upon the whole Greek na- 
tion in his perſon; and that to carry his reſentment 
« as far as it could po, he fell ill upan it, and was 
« ſeized with a droply of which he died.” 

[D] 1 ſhall make ſome refleftions upon his Narration. ] 
In the firſt place, I can hardly imagine, that, if it 
had been neceſfary to enlarge the publick ſchool, to 
make room for a greater number of hearers, Eraſ- 
mus, who could not be ignorant of ſuch a fact, would 
not have mentioned it in the paſſage quoted above (7), (11) In remark 
in which he tells us at what hour and with what exact- [4], quotat- (J. 
neſs Muſurus read his lectures, with what diligence 
an old man of ſeventy attended them, and how much 
his aſſiduity exceeded that of the young ſtudents during 
the winter. 2. I have already told you (12), that when (12) lo rematk 
Muſurus left Padua, at the time when the Venetian LFI. 
ſtates were ravaged by the enemy in the year 1509, (13) Voſſins, 4. 
he did not diſengage himſelf from the ſervice of that You. Grace pays 
Republick. 1 ſhall here add a — pm from Paul 84. 
Jovius, which is, that he wrote his Panegyrick upon {14) Fugemens 
Plato before he went to Rome. Where did Varillas r le Poctes, torn 
learn that this Poem was compoſed at Rome ? 3. If Rare mo 
this Poem is no other than one of the Epigrams which 7 * 
they have printed before Plato's works, as Voſſius (13) the Frankfort 
and Baillet (14) aſſert, it is an exaggeration which edition of Plato 

ſſes all the bounds of juſt Rhetorick, to ſay all that e- ee _— 
Varillas had ſaid of it. He would have done better 2 
to have given a literal tranſlation of Jovius's account of 01 in char of the 
it: Jovius is an author who ſtands in no great need of a year 1578, privt- 
Paraphraſe, he _—_— his own thoughts himſelf, ſo <d by pan! Work 
much does he delight to dra them out in a great number mus 2 
of affected words, But let us ſee What he ſays of this 


3 Panegy ric k 


(15) J 
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LAT) 0 
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and upon the Abridgment of it which is given in the Supplement to Moreri [ZE]. 
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Mu- 


ſurus has not been forgot in the lift of the unfortunate men of learning [F]; but he is 
there repreſented as a man ſo void of ambition, that he conſidered dignities as an infup- 
portable burden. This differs greatly from what ſome other authors ſay of him. He 
publiſhed nothing of his own but a few Greek verſes, and ſome prefaces in proſe [G]. 


Panegyrick upon Plato: Extat id poema, & in limine 
operum Platonis legitur, commendatione publica cum anti- 
(15) Jovius, E- qui elegantia comparandum (15). But further, if this 
, cap. 30. Poem is no other than an epigram, could there be any 
thing more puerile than to obſerve with Jovius, that 
the war did not reduce Muſurus to ſuch a ſtate of idle- 


The 
given in the ſupplement-ts Moreri.] I have nothing to 
ſay upon this, except that the author of the ſupple- 
ment has not in any reſpect rectiſicd the Anecdotes 
of Varillas. 

[F] He has not been forgot in the liſt of unfortunate 


men of learning. | Pierius Valerianus ipeaks of him in 


. 
22 rr Or re er re — 


(16) Inde extur- neſs, but that he wrote verſes in praiſe of Plato (16)?Is the following ſtrain : Negue Marci Muſuri ſortem gui/- | 14 1 
bs 112 rronguile it not an excellent proof that a Profeſſor, who had been quam lætam dixerit, qui licet & Patavii, & Venotiis Min 
lmot14m gui obliged: to give up his charge, has plunged: himſelf into a apud nobilitatem weſtram ſumma omnium commendatione, WEL BEA 
nd dent r late of ablolute indolence, to ſay that he wrote an & gratia complures annos Græcas litteras docuiſſet, & HET 
wake „ 4cin. Epigram ? I will not conceal what Voſſius ſays, that dorine nomine ab Leone Decimo Pontifice Maximo duplici 1 1441 
tarct, Idem, ibid. this Epigram was believed to be the principal cauſe faminis honore decoratus, a Julio ejus Pontificis fratre ae 
that Leo X. promoted Muſurus to an Archbiſhop- func Cardinali ſacerdote, qui nunc e ſummus Pontifex, 14 | I! 
(17) Voſſius, de. rick {17). Conſider the exhortation which I ſhall i amicitiam ſuſceptus magna omnium dilectione colere- | 1 1 
P:itis Gravis, give below (18). 4. It is a poor way of convincing fur, neſcio qua tamen animi maſtitia clam exulceratus, ut 1 ij il 
pp. 84. Konig, the world of one's innocence, with regard to the pur- qui non modo non dignitatem ullam, aut beneficii commodum || | || 
bai tile, loining of a thought, to lead an upright life: no iu eo vitæ colore duceret, qui hominum opinione judicatur 40 
pit Leo X1 by : » g 8 2 . , , þ X : : k 11 it . | 
ag ke for Leo one has ever oblerved that a plagiary has failed in this ampliſſimus, ſed ſibi ſumma in libertate werſari ſalito il 
x. reſpect more than an author who quotes, and does not ſummam etiam deformitatem, & miſeriam arbitraretur, Wil i. 
deck bimſelf in borrowed feathers. Plagiariſm is no in occultum ex ea cura incidit morbum, cujus nulli Me- WR FER 
13) In remark doubt a treſpaſs againſt good morals, and a real crime; aicorum cauſa cognita, interque tacitas anxietates, miſer- 10 N | 
G]- but it is a crime of ſuch a nature, that it is not either vimajue fortune ſue deplorationes diutiſſime wexatus _ {| 11100 
more or leſs predominant in a voluptuous and debauch- expiravit (24). (24) Pier. Val. 1 | "1 | 
ed man, than in one of a chaſte and ſober converſa- [G] He publiſhed nothing of his own but a few Greek rag h- 2 4010 
tion. 5. Muſurus did not obtain the mitre till the verſes and ſome prefaces in proſe.] Ihe following On 9 | 4 | if | 
year 1517 : Wherefore it 1s not true that he felt the words of Geſner's are in my opinion worth obſer- 11911; | 
firſt inſtances of Munificence of Leo X, who was ving: Marcus Muſurus Cretenſis ſcrip/it Epigrammata "i 1 
created Pope in the year 1513. 6. He was not pro- aliquot, præcipuè in Græcos libros per Nicelaum Blaſtum 1 [ i 
moted to the Archbiſhopric of Raguſa but to that of Yenetits impreſſis circa annum 1500, quibus 1p/e opinor i «| 391 
Malvaſia in the Morea. Archiepiſcepus Epidaurenſis in corrigendis prefuit item Prefationes aliquas proſa, ut in : Wl 11 
Paulus Jovius neither ſignifies Raguza the old nor Ra- FE!ymologicon Gracum c (25. i. e. Muſurus the ( pe (AN BER 
ura the new ; it is the ſame Sce which others Cretan wrote ſome Epigrams, particularly upon 8 Yo as 4 | 4 
name Monombaſienſis. Thus we ſee that a friend of ** the Greek books printed by Nicolaus Blaſtus at ey HEM 90 
(19) Paul Bom- Eraſmus's (19) writing to him an account of Muſu- ** Venice about the year 1500, the correfting of 14 | 0, 
bafius. His lett-r rus's death, makes uſe of the following words; Mar- which I believe he overſaw : he likewiſe wrote tome 1140 1 
is the 234 of the ,,, Muſurus, qui paulo ante (20) Monovaſienſis Archiepiſ- prefaces in proſe, ſuch as that to the Eymologicon 011! 
3 * copus efſe caperat, hoc autummo Roma agen in com- cum, &c.“ They appear to me worth obſerving 1 


ated Dec. 6, 
papal « hardly known any thing about Muſurus but what 
he had read in Paul Jovius, has taken Archiepi/- 


(20) Paul Jovius 


le in the fame cops Epidaurenſis, for Archbiſhop of Raguza ; ſeveral 


-nſe, Vix eſtenta- Others have been guilty of the ſame miſtake as well as 
tir mitr@ inge he, 7. There was fo ſhort an interval between the 
bus expirarit. nomination of Muſurus to the Archbiſhoprick of Mal- 
(21) I, de vaſia, aud the promotion of the one and thirty Cardi- 
Piet Great. nals, that all that Varillas makes him do in that ſpace 

of time, all thoſe cabals, all thoſe meaſures to ad- 


munem abiit lacum. Lorenzo Craſſo (2x), who has upon two accounts: for they give me an opportunity 


of exhorting thoſe who have acceſs to proper libra- 
ries, to inform us in the firit place, whether the epi- 
gram in praile of Plato is to be met with among therelt, 
which Muſurus publiſhed about the year 1500; in 
the ſecond place, whether he was Cortector of Blaſ- 
tus's preſs at Venice, as Geſner is of opinion. One 
might ſuthciently ridicule Jovius, and ſeveral others, 
it this epigram was wrote betore the famous league of 
Cambray againſt the Republick of Venice. 
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(+2) Quotati- Vance himſelf to the Cardinalſhip, could be nothing | was in hopes, that the foregoing exhortation Wi wok 
on (1) of the ar- but a mere romance. As to the reſt, Muſur us had not would have procured me all the lights 1 wanted: in i 
ticle of ARSE- been the laſt to complain of the little regard which this matter: in the mean time no-body has been io 14 On 
age e they had at Rome for the Greek. nation, when they good as to favour me with any; bur 1 have met with 1 | 1 
dn. were promoting Cardinals. We have ſeen (22) that ſome information in Mr. Chevillier's book. "There I 1 10 
Arſenius made this complaint to Paul the third. 8. find that our Mauſurus was in effect Corrector of the HI 1 | 
(23) nm (ape The paſſage which I quote in the margin (23) proves preſs (26), and that it was be d cocrected the great . quot ti- 14 | 
giercreter Gra that Varilias had not juſtly repreſented the complaint Etymologicon, which was printed at Venice in felig in 1 9 13815! 
bi en Which Muſurus made. I agree that an hiſtorian has e year 1499 by Zacharias Calliergus at the charge of 6 ARIS( John ). 14 Tl! 
% probro gertts a liberty ta reprelent people according to what they MNica/aus Blaſtus (27). The ſame author informs us "7 Wilt 
nay A : 5 „ think, although no one can tell whether they ever ex- ** that Aldus Manxtius, in conjunction with whom he (2 wn . ii | in 
dnanda purpura preſſed themielves in that manner; but this liberty is /aboured in correcting the Greek manuſcripti, and re- als Arp 2. 110144 88 
maxime libera'ts, under wa conditions; the One, that it be evident we. ve the proof ſheets, praiſes him in the following Te de Parts, 1 4 | 11 
uns comitali die very probable chat they thought ſo and ſo; and the ** terms upon his edition of Plata in Greek publiſhed in Page 194. 1 q' WW 
2 - r other, that the hiflarian give his reader notice that ** ze year 1513. Muturus Cretenſis, magno Vir ju- f: | 10 
lde capita gab- they did really not ſay ſuch a thing, but that they * dicio, magna dodtriva, qui hos Platonis Libros ac- 11610 A 
0 pu- pur evan gave ſufficient proots of their thinking it. Varillas © curate recognovit, cum antiquiſſimis conferens Ex- 1 Mil 
et. Jovius, bo not obſerved the latter of theſe conditions: he re- emplaribus, ut una mecum, quod ſemper facit, mul- e 
cap. 30, preſents Muturus dot as complaining in his own breaſt, tum adjumenti afferret & Gtæcis & noitris hominibus.“ (28) This is the e 
but aloud and in expreſs terms, that the Greek na- 1. e. Muſurus the Cretan, a man of great judgment OE ron F010 wt 
tion had been deſpiſed in his perſan. This was not and learning, accurately reviſed theſe books af Pla- dene eee 19 hy 
the turn of his complaint; he contented himſelf with to, comparing them with the molt ancient copies, the article of | [| 10 
ſayiug that the creation of above thirty Cardinals in ** fo that in conjunction with me, as we have always ARRIAGA, BIN. 
one day without one Greek among them, was an al- joined in our labours of that kind, he has done 3nd n 45 | enn 
front to the nation. | 


. es : wel/es de laRetubs 11 
There is nothing in theſe wards „ great ſervice both to the Greeks and our own 7 7 A 


higue des Lettires, 


which relates to the perſon of Muſurus; the exprethon. ** countrymen.” I remained {till ignorant with re- ef Oct. 1685, | WW | 
may receive this meaning, that if any Greek had gard. to the poem, in which Mulurus has given us che Art. 5. and Aug - 1 W 

been promoted in that number, Muſurus would not praiſes of Plata, till Mr. Villemandi (28) favoured 1688, At. 6. | if 

have complained that he had been neglected himſelf. me with an account of it. He writes to me that the iff I wn 

You may tell me, it appears very plainly what was in Plata printed at Venice in @dibus. 4/4i & Andrew Socert | A 
his thought. 1 own it; but then the hiſtorian ſhould in the year 1513 contains after the Epiſtle Dedica- : | Wii! 

have ſaid that he thought fo, not that he {aid fo, tory. (29) a Greek poem of two hundred hexameter (29) Adcretted t2 | WA. 
LEJ... . and upon the abridgment of it which is and pentameter verſes, which fills four pages, and is & bog Wh ö 
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The public is obliged to him for the firſt edition of Ariſtophanes and Athenæus [II]. 
I ſhall give you the judgment which Eraſmus made of him [1]. Andreas Schottus was 
in the wrong to aſcribe to him the great Etymologicum [K]. The Sieur Paul Freher has 


committed a grols fault [L]. 


Panegyrick upon Plato, and written by Muſurus. 
From this we may conclude that Voſſius was in 
the wrong to call it an Epigram ; but at the fame 
time it is certain that Jovius had acted ridiculouſ- 
ly in making it a proof, that the author had not been 
idle after his departure from Padua. Philip Muncke- 
rus publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1681 this 
poem of Muſurus's cum werſione latina & elegantiſſima 
Zemobii Acciaioli metaphraſi poetica. This makes 40 


pages in quarto. 
LI] The publick is obliged to him for the firſt edition 
of . . . . Athenzus] | have told you in its proper 


(30) In remrk place (30) that Caſaubon thought this edition very 
LD] cf the arti- faulty: nevertheleſs Aldus Manutius, who printed it, 
cl. ATHEN/E- beſtows great praiſes upon the labour of Muſurus in 
wer preparing it. His words are as follow : Muſurus 
noſter libros hos fic accurate recenſuit collatos & cum mul. 
tis exemplaribus, & cum epitome, ut infinitis pene in locis 
eos emendaverit, carminaque, que weluti proſa in aliis 
legebantur, in ſua metra reſtituerit. Aude quod primus 
& ſecundus liber, qui i» alits deerant, ex epitome additi 
fant cum bona parte tertii libri: erat enim hic fine capite, 
quo fatum eſt, ut iidem fere hi exiſlimari pfint, gui 
erant integri, quoniam ea oft materia, ut nom multa 
(41) Aldus, in ſubtrahi ex ets potuerint (31). 


Prefat, Athe- [1] The judgment which Eraſmus made of him] Sec 
m__ what I have already quoted (32) from one of his let- 
(3*) In remark ters; to which you may add the following paſſage: 
[ 4} above. M. Muſurum propius novi, virum inſigniter eruditum in 


omni diſciplinarum genere, in carmine jubobſcurum & af- 
feetatum : oratione p- oſa, prater unam alteramve Prafa- 


tionem nihil, quod ſciam, reliquit. Mirabar hominem 


Græcum tantum ſcire Latine. Et hunc fortuna retraxit 

a Muſis, dum Leonis favore Romam accitus incipit Archie- 

(42) Eraſm. in piſcopus eſſe, fats prereptus eft (33). i. e. I was in- 
Ciceroniane, . 3 . Muſurus; he was 
| *« aman conſpicuous for his erudition in all the branches 

„of learning, but his poetry was affected and ſome- 

« what obſcure : he left nothing behind kim, as far 

„ as I know, in proſe, excepting a preface or two. I 

« was ſurpriſed to ſee a Greek ſo great a maſter of 

© the Latin. Fortune ſnatched him from the mules, 

(34) This is An- © for when by the favour of Leo he was invited to 
toine de Baif, Rome. and jult promoted to an Archbiſhoprick, he 
Lare de Bye died.“ Thele words would make us believe that 
his father, in za Muſurus renounced the profeſſion of letters, after Leo X 
I-tier to Charles had favoured him with an invitation to Rome : never- 
IX. It is prefixed theleſs it is certain he filled a Profeſſor's chair at Rome. 


kn Wks a 
'o his scat, Read the following verſes : 


in the year 1573, : : 
in 38. Ce mien Pere (34), Angevin, Gentilhomme de race, 


(2) And not 


KI +,9 


Lun des premiers Frangois qui les Muſes embraſſe, 

D' ignorance ennemi, defireux de ſea voir, 

Paſſant torrens & mon juſqu'a Rome alla voir. 
Musure Candiot : qu'il ouit pour apprendre 

Le Gree des vicux Auteurs, & pour dofte iy rendve : 
Oz bien travailla, que dedans quelques ans 

Il ſe fit admirer, & des plus ſufiſans. 


i. e.“ My father, who is a gentleman born and of 
Anjou, one of the firſt favourites of the muſes in 
France, from his hatred of ignorance and paſſion 
for knowledge, travelled through rivers and over 
«© mountains to Rome, to ſee Muſurus the Candian ; 
„ whoſe ſcholar he became, in order to underſtand the 
old Greek authors, and make himſelf a maſter of 
** that language. There he ſtudied to ſuch good pur- 
«© poſe, that in a few years he gained the admiration 
even of the ableſt Greek ſcholars.” 


[XJ Andreas Schottus was in the wrong to aſcribe to 
him the great Fiymologicum.] It was Mr. Menage 
(35) who expoſed this miitake, and refuted it in ob- (30 N a4 
lerving that Euitathius had quoted that Erymologicum. Ding. Lairtinn, 
This gave a juſt occaſion to the parentheſis in the fol- id 3. num. 5. 
lowing paſſage. Auctor magni Etymologici quiſquis tan- Ps. 11. 
dem ille fit ( Nicam eſſe ſcribit amicus nofter Iſaacus Voſ- 
Aus in Notis ad Pomponium Melam : quod an verum fit 
neſcio : certe falſum eſſe ſcio, quod wir doctiſſimus An- 
dreas Schottus, in Prafatione ad Proverbia Græcorum, 
exiſtimabat, auctorem hujus libri efſe Marcum Muſurum, 
fequidem ab Euſtathio Magnum Etymologicum laudatur ) 
Autor, inquam Etymolegici conditorem Academia, & 
Academum & Ecademum fuiſſe diftum ſeribit. i. e. 
The author of the great Erymologicum, whoever he 
was (our friend Iſaac Voſſius in his notes upon Pom- 
„ ponius Mela ſays it was Nicas : how truly I know 
not; but I am ſure it is falſe what the very learned 
*« Schottus advances in his preface to the Greek pro- 
verbs, that Muſurus was the author of that book, 
for the great Erymologicum is quoted by Fuſtathius) 
„the author, I ſay, of the Erymologicum writes that 
the founder of the academy was called Academus or 
« Ecademus.” 1 
[L) Paul Freber has committed a groſs fault.] He 
has not only ranked Muſurus among the Cardinals, 
but has even quoted the authority of Jovius. He 
quotes no other author, and he produces a paſſage from 
him, which plainly proves that Muſurus died of cha- 
grin that he had not obtained the Cardinal's hat. Not- 
withſtanding this Freher ſays, Vix deguſtata Cardi- (46) In Theatrs 
nalatus dignitate Rome exſpirarit (36). Vir, erudit. 
Page 5 · 


MUTIUS HU LD RIC) (a) Profeſſor at Baſil in the ſixteenth Century, was by na- 


1% eas tion a Swiſs (6), He publiſhed ſeveral works, the moſt conſiderable of which, if I am 


not miſtaken, is a Hiſtory of Germany [A], which he publiſhed at Baſil in the year 


1539 


(6} In Villario Stocken proxime Epiſcopicellam urbem Turgeviæ Helvetiorum, ut Geldaſtus I. 1. Bobem, p. 14+ ſcribit, natus. Michael 
Hertzius, in Bib/iath. Germanica, num. 40. 


[A] He publiſhed . . . . a Hiſtory of Ger many) 

Myr. du Pleſſis Mornai quotes ſome paſſages from it: 

<vhich may ſerve as a ſufplement to the article of Gre- 

gory VII.) Its title is, de Germanorum prima origine, 

moribus, inſtitutis, legibus, & memorabilibus pace & 

bella geſtis omnibus omnium ſxculorum uſque ad menſem 

Auguſti anni trigeſimi noni ſupra milleſimum guintenge/i- 

mum, libri Chronici XXXI, ex probatioribus Germani- 

(% Geſner. in cis ſeriptoribus in Latinam linguam tralati (1). Du 
Biblicth, folio Pleſſis Mornai, being to prove that the decree of Gre- 
342. gory VII concerning the celibacy of Prieſts was very 
ill received in Germany, among other things relates 

the following particulats. Huldricus Mutios, who 

«« treats this hiltory at length, in his fifteenth book, 

collected from the moit approved authors of the Ger- 

„ man Hiſtory, tells us; that the Biſhop of Conſtance 

«« refuſing to impoſe this Law, Pope Gregory abſolved 

. * his Clergy from their oath to him. This Biſhop, 

« ſays he, was however, as great numbers teſtify, an 


« enemy to the debauched Clergy, and a Protec. of the 


„ married. Sunt authores qui dicunt Epiſcopum illum 

Con ſlantienſem omnino infenſos habuifſe ſcortatores, 

„ patrocinatumque conjugio Sacerdotum (*). That the (*) P. Huldricus 
« Archbiſhop of Mentz was of the ſame opinion, but Mutius, lib. 15- 
«« difſembled for fear of the Pope; that the Clergy Pat: 73% 
« defended themſelves by the Goſpel, by the authority 

„of the Apoſtles and by the inſtitution of God; they 

even ſubmitted themſelves to be judged by the Church, 

„ to ſhew that they had no inclination ever to de- 

part from it: Modo non aperte contra Domini inflitu- 

© tionem faciat 3 i. e. Provided it did not openly 

« {werve from the inſtitution of the Lord. The Pope, 

© on the contfary, threatened excommunication : Ani- 

© mabus Sathane traditis, corpora ſupplicis afficienda, 

* poteftati ſeculari traditurum. 1, e. That after hav- 

ing delivered their ſouls to Sathan, he would deliver 

« their bodies to be puniſhed by the ſecular arm. He 

„ purſues thus: Q gurſque vir melior aut ſacerdos 

% ſanttior, hoc pluribut vehementins repugnabat. i. e. 

« The men of the moſt worth, and the Prieſts of the 

. | «« greateſt 


(+) | 
[Cc]. 


(2} C 


It is remark 15 
fc]. 


low, becauſe they may ſerve as a ſupplement to a remark in the article of Gregory VIL(c). 
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39 in ſolio. Du Pleſſis Mornai quotes ſome p 


greateſt ſanctity, were they who made the ſtronge! 
„ oppoſition. So far were the holy Ministers al e 
«« Church in thoſe days from thinking that this law 
«© could add to their ſanctity ! But to come to the iſſue 
< of this Council; he tells us, that many opemiy oppoſed 
% and diffuted again/# the refolution of” the Ses of Rome : 
% ſame however, though few, whether it vas that they 
„% qvere * of being reduced to ſtarwe, if they were 
« obliged to quit their livings, or that they did not love 


« conflitutions of the holy Council, Some of theſs after- 
% wards, ſays he, ſecretly made uſe of their wives, 
* and by that mean; kept both their wives and their 
„ H/iving; : and they who did not Iyue their wives, en- 
« tered into criminal familiarities with their maid: ſer- 
« wants, or With married women, great numbers of 
% whom they debauched; or with the public proſtitutes, 
« inflead of their own wives. But they who were of 
« opinion, that they could not with a ſafe conſtience obey 
« haman conflitutions, contrary to the faith plighted to 
« their wives, and to the inſtitutions and commandments 
« of God, for their anſwer produced ſome paſſages of 
« ſcripture, and with their diſputes importuned the Pope's 
*© Legate, who had flopped his ears to their arguments. 
«© Therefore they avere commanded to give up their liv- 
« ings, and retire elſewhere, and not to diſturb thoſe 
«© av/2 ſhould be put into their places. That if any one 
« Should a contrary to this ſentence, he might lay his 
* account with being excommunicated, and Twith loſing 
*« both ſoul and body at once. But the greateſt part of 
« the Prieſts of this Dioceſe remaining fleddy, after their 
« return home, had the confidence to plead their cauſe be- 
fore their congregation, aud to afſert it from the pul- 
« pit againſt the Pontif of Rome, each of them ſetting 
& forth to their pariſhioners, what they had learnt of 
* one another, in the holy ſcriptures concerning marriage, 
« and refuting the opinion of the Pope, whom they loaded 
« with very odious names. Theſe dodtrines they began 
« to preach as ſoon as they were returned home, for 
«« ſome days, and ſametimes for four or five hours without 
* intermiſſion, for they auere very ſenſible,that it would not 
« be long in their power to preach, if they did not bettn.es 
«*« prepare and prepoſieſs the people, ſo as they ſhould not 
& receive the new dofarine from Rome. Juidam au- 
« Jdacioris ſpiritus contra ſententiam Romanæ ſedis, 
„% multis magna voce diſſerebant: Nonnulli, pauct ta- 
« men, vel timeutes famem, ſi nt Sacerdotia relin- 
« quenda, vel aliaui un amantes uxorei, libenter uxores 
« concubinis commutantes, reſponderunt ſe Ecclefiaſlicis 
© conſtitutionibus ſacro ſan? Synoat obtemperaturos. Ho- 
« rum quidam poſtea clam 1ſi ſunt uxoribus ſuis, reti · 
« mucregue fic uxor'es & ſacerdotia. Ii ver qui ſuas 
« uxores non amabant, vel cum ancillis ſuis, vel cum 
« adulteris mulieribus, quas multas ipfi fecerunt, vel cum 
« vu ari immunda meretricum turba conſuetudinem ha- 
«« buerunt loco uxerum. Ii autem qui contra praſlitam 
„ fidem uxoribus, & adverſus Dei conſlituttonem, puta- 
« bant ſalva conſcientia, Dei pracepto deſpeclo, homi- 
num conftitutionibus obſequi non licere, nibil aliud re/- 
„ fgponderunt quam ſententias ex Scriptura, & diſputando 
*% maleſti Apoflolico Legato fuerunt, qui occluſerat aures 
*« fa ad corum argumenta. Itaque mandatum tft illis, 
« ut reliftis ſuis quibus preerant Eccleſiis alis ſe confer- 
« rent, ne turbarent eos qui in eorum locum ent mit- 
„ tendi. Si quis aliter faceret, excommunicationem 
« anime & corporis interitum preſenti/umum expetta- 
« yet, Sed ſacerdotum illius Eccleſiæ major pars ( neſcio 
« gua filucia) obdurata, domum rever/a, apud plebem 
« ſucm cauſam ex ſuggeſiu, contra Pontificem Romas- 
„% num egerunt, & guod din alius ab alio audierat 


« therr wicver, and were deffrons to change them into con- the reſt by theſe examples. Ubi animadverterunt Pa- [i 
* cubines, anſwered that would obey the ecclafiaſtical ** rachas nihil minis; nibil execrationibus maveri , aliquos Wl: | 


paſſages from it, which I ſhall inſert be- 


unis quatuer aut quingue horis: nam ſciekant illis non 
diu fare locum concionauds, niſi populum pararet, ut, 


novam & Roma wenientem opiniouem non admitte- 
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rent (t). Inſomuch that at laſt the Pope's abettors (t! Item, fag. 


** found it neceſſury to embrue their hands in blood ; 3®' 


«© for, ſays he, When they perceived that the Curates 
did not value either their menaces or their execrations, 
* they apprehended ſome of the moſt eminent among 
** them, and put them to death, on purpoſe to intimidate 


«©. preflantiores diwer ſa partis captos interfecerunt, hoc 
* exemplo alios deterrere wolentes (4). But, ſays he, 
” CO had a quite contrary effect, for- 
** aſmuch as when they ſaw thoſe put. to death, whom 
they confidered as men of worth, men who feared God, 
and were the defenders of the truth, they began utterly 
* to deſpiſe the power and authority of the: See of Rome, 
and to load it with reproaches, in ſo much that they 
* ſuſpeed every thing which they under ſtea to be the 
%% Pope's liking; and. great mumbers, even in the other 
** Biſhoprics, conſpired together with them. Sa that at 
* laſt, fo great a multitude, not only in Germany but 
* alſo in Gaul, roſe againſt the Biſpop of Rome, that 
ever where they ſpoke and acted with impunity againſt 
* that See, Supplicio affectis quos ipfi bones, & Deum 
* timentes Viros, weritatemgue defendentes judicabant, 

inceperunt omnem poteſtatem & autoritatem Romane 
Sedis contemnere, male dr ea loqui, & quicquid Ponti- 
* fict Romano intelligebant placere, illis ſuſpectum erat, 
8 2 multi cum eis etiam ſub aliis Epi ſcopa- 
** tibus, donec tanta multituds non ſolum in Germania, ſed 
etiam in Gallia, in eam contra Romanum Pontificem ſen- 


lentiam addutta fit, ut impunè ubique & facerent & dice- 


what he ſays, as well in Germany as in Gaul; where 
quite contrary to the intention of the Pope and his 
Council held at Rome, hey kept a watchful eye upon 
the unmarried Prieſts ; and if they ſurprized any of 
* them in lewd practices, they rebuked them by texts of 
*« ſcripture, and the conflitutions of the Popes and ac- 
« cuſed them publicly before the people, deſiring them to 

compare a whoremaſter entertaining a proſtitute and a 
member of Satan, with a man living chaſtly in mar- 
* riage, educating and — bis children according 
«« to the inſtitution of God. In ſhort, the Weſtern Church 
*« was in thoſe days in great diſarder, and heaven and 
&« earth were confounded together. And this diſcord was 
the cauſe that great numbers joined with the Eaftern 
Church. Sacerdotes non uxoratos obſervabant, depre- 
* henſo; in ſcortatione ſententiis ex Bibliis & Pontificum 
* conſtitutionibus conſutabant, & accuſabant palam co- 
ram populo, conferre jubebant ſcortatorem meretricis 
Sathaneque membrum, & maritum cafie viventem, 
„ libero juxta Dei inſtitutianem educantem. Brevi- 
ter, erat magna illo tempore in Eccleſia Occidentali 
„ turbatio, cælum miſcebatur terrg. Atque hæc diſcor- 


(T) wis. 


rent contra Sedem Apoſtolicam Rome, Cc. (*). Obſerve (*) Ibis. 


« dia fecit ut multi Orientali Ecclefee acceſſerint (FF).” (++) Ibid, 


Fronton du Duc, in making a reply to this work of 
Du Pleſſis's, contents himſelf with this general obſerva- 
tion. © I make no account of what Du Pleſſis relates 
in this place from the hiſtory of Hulric Mutius, who 
« we know was a Proteſtant by religion, a German 
by nation, and an impudent liar by profeſſion ; and 
for all that he cannot deny, that the Emperor at laſt 
took part with the Pope; and that cauſing a Coun- 
*« cil to be aſſembled at Mentz, he powerfully ſup- 
ported the ſeverity of the Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; 
and cauſing the rebellious ſons of the Church to be 
condemned, reſtored the peace of Germany, and the 


which is (3) Fronton du 
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« ſanctity of the celibacy of the Clergy ; 


« de matrimonis ex Biblia, finguli plebem ſuam do- ** quite contrary to what Du Pleſſis would make us yy 009g Iii 
, EN = . . : - a pretendue if 
« cebant ; refellentes opinionem Domini Pape, quam odio- ** believe concerning the behaviour of an Empe- Yerifcation d. | li} 1 
« /ſimis nominibus appellabant. Hecque predicarant ** ror (3)." Sieur du Pleis, Mr 
guamprimum wvenicbant domum per aliquot dies, conli- Page 542. | I tt 
MYRRHA, the mother of Adonis, and Jaughter of Cinyras [A] King of Cyprus 10 
or of Aſſyria, fell in love with her father, and could not reſt till ſhe had lain with him. WIN || 
| | Her | | My, 
a} Cr 36 IA] Daughter of Cinyras.) Antoninus Liberalis (1) that ſhe was begot by Theias upon the nymph Orythia on | N I 
gives het the name of Smyrna, and would have it mount Libanus. But according to others, ſhe was the WHY | 
: daughter | HH 
You. VII. 8 R 14 
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Her nurſe, whom ſhe had made the confident of her paſſion, put her upon a way of gra- 
tifying it. - She laid hold of the opportunity at a time, when upon account of the Feaſt 
of Ceres, the Queen was nine days without lying with her huſband [5], and told the King 
that a very handſome young Lady had a ſtrong inclination to grant him the laſt favour 
without being ſeen. The offer was accepted of, and the young Myrrha was led by night 
to her father Cinyras. After this game had laſted for a conſiderable time, he had a curi- 
oſity to ſee the Lady who had made him happy : accordingly, he cauſed a light to be 
(a) Cum tand brought; and diſcovered that he had lain with his own daughter (a). Cinyras took his 
eue, ſword to ſlay Myrrha ; but ſhe fled, and eſcaped to the country of the Sabeans, where 


cognoſcere aman- 


tem ſhe was transformed into the tree from which the Myrrh diſtils. This however did not 
Pp eee Hinder the child with which ſhe was big to grow, and when the uſual time of geſtation 


i/lato lumine widit 


Ec flu & n. was expired, to make its way out of the trunk of the tree [C]. The Naiades took care 
G6" Mam. lb. of him. He proved the moſt beautiful boy in the world; in a word this was Adonis, 
0. whom I have ſpoke of in his proper place (5). Several authors ſay that Myrrha did not 
(5) Ex Ovid. Conceive this paſſion of her own accord, but that the malady was owing to a higher cauſe, 
Seal 9 to ſome offended Deity [D]; for thus the heathens repreſented their Gods under the idea 
in his Porallel, of a being, who puniſhed crimes by ſpurring on the guilty to commit new ones. Ovid 


ebene he dust has not followed thoſe authors in the particular action of Myrrha : he declares on the 


the nenn, contrary, that Cupid waſhed his hands of it (c). He lays the whole blame of it upon 
phiſes of 75% the furies. They who are of opinion that Myrrha was the wite of Cham the ſon of 


rus, Servius in 


 Ecl. &. Vigil. Noah [E] deduce the ſtory ſomewhat too far. 


daughter of Cinyras and Cenchreis. Ovid was of anger of the ſun was the cauſe of this inceſtuous paſſion, 
(2) Comment ſur this opinion, and I am ſurprized that Meziriac (2) Others (6), to account for it, have recourſe to the re- 
Jes „ 40. ſhould have denied that Cenchreis was her mother. ſentment of Venus, who was provoked at Cenchreis, 
eder pas 397* That Poet obſerves, I, That the mother of Myrrha the mother of Myrrha, for having preferred her daugh- 

was Cinyras's wife, at the time when Myrrha fell in love ter's beauty to that of this Goddeſs; or at Myrrha, for 

with her father. having ſaid, while ſhe was combing her hair, that 
her locks were more beautiful than thoſe of Venus (7). 
All theſe ſuppoſitions were 1mpious ; it were tampering 
more audaciouſly with the divine nature, than an ho- 
neſt hiſtorian would with the people of bad reputation, 
as long as he had no certain proofs againſt them. See 
IT, That Myrrha'; nurſe ſeized the occaſion when Ci- the 1 (8), and obſerve that Ovid has cleared Cu- 
nyras lay alone, his wife Cenchreis being taken up, pid, and charged the whole crime of Myrrha upon 
with the other women, in the mylteries of Ceres : the Furies. 


92 fepe fateri, 


Spe tenet vacem, pudibundaque weſtibus ora 
Texit, & O, dixit felicem conjuce MaTREm! 


Ipſe negat nocuiſſe tibi ſua tela, Cupido, 
Myrrha, faceſque ſuas @ crimine vindicat iſto. 
Stipite te ſlygio tumidiſgue adfiavit Echidnis 

E tribus una ſorar (9). | 


Turba Cenchreis in illa 
Regis abeſt conjux, arcanaque ſacra frequentat. 
Ergo legitima vacaus dum conjuge lectus. 


1+ not this ſaying that Cenchreis was the mother of 
Myrrha ? LE] Some are of opinion, that Myrrba was the <vife of 
[B] The Queen was nine days without being with her Cham the ſon of Noah.) They ſuppole (10) that the wife 
Luſband.] What a prodigious difference there is be- of Cham, in company with Adonis the youngeſt of her 
twixt thoſe days and ours! For ſince the nurſe was family, firſt obſerved Noah's nakedneſs, and that ſhe 
obliged to make uſe of this occaſion, it is a proof that informed Cham of it, a0 told bis brethren. Now as 
during the reſt of the year, the King lay every night in the Hebrew language, 1 ſee or diſcover one's naked- 
as regularly with his wife as the meaneſt citizen. At neſs (11) means two things, either the barely ſeeing, 
preſent that nurſe might fiad opportunities every or enjoying, it has come to paſs that Myrrha, who 
month in the year, it ſhe had ſuch an intrigue to had no other than a mere view of Noah's nakedneſs, 
manage. has fallen into the ſcandalous imputation of having lain 
[C] The child however grew, and made its way out With him. They confirm this explication (12) by a 
(3) Hygin. cap. of the trunk of the tree.] Some (3) ſay that the daugh- paſſage, where we read that Myrrha's nurſe found Ci- 
bog wp ter of Cinyras was transformed into a tree, while her nyras drunk. 
_- EEE * father followed her ſword in hand, to kill her. They 
add, that the wound which he gave the tree made way 
(+) Anton. Libe- for the birth of Adonis. Others (4) relate, that 
l. caps 34. Myrrha was delivered of her burden as ſoon as ſhe But as there are authors who ſay, that Myrrha made 
was diſcovered, and that afterwards Jupiter changed her father drunk, in order to lye with him, it would 
her into a tree, in anſwer to her prayer, that ſhe might ſeem more reaſonable to take her for one of Lot's 
neither be among the living nor the dead. daughters, than for Noah's daughter-in-law ; if the 
(5) Servius in [D] Several authors ſay that Myrrha's paſſion was actions agreed equally in other reſpects with this 
Ee XVirgil. owing to ſome offended Deity.) Some (5) ſay that the conjecture. 


Nadia gravem vino Cinyram male ſedula nutrix (13). 


NANNIUS 


(c) See rem 


101. 


(6) Hygin, <9, 
58. * P 


(7) Scheliaf, 
riti in Zi- 


7 


(8) Compare this 
with the article 
of ALCINOE, 
and that of 
ZEGIALEA,re- 
mark CJ. 


(a) Ovid. Mz. 
lib. 10. ver, 311, 


(10) See the Bib- 
lietb. L vi verſ. 
tom. 3 pag. . 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
21. 


(12) Ibid. pag · 
20. 


(13) Ovid. Met. 
lib, 10. ver. 438. 


(1) Se 
dicatlo. 
NQueſtic 
pag- 59 
work, 
Antwe 


1552, 


(2) Lit 
Salome 
27. nu 
Pu T 
Raynai 
malis C 
Libris, 
269. p; 
164, 

(3) Int} 
pame 
See the; 
354% & 


(4) Sch 
Hiſpani 
66. pag 


NAN 
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N. 


(a) Thus he is 
called in his epi- 
taph- Altamura, 
in Biblioth, Do- 
minican. p. 223» 


ANNIUS (a) (JOHN) a famous Dominican Friar, who is commonly called | 
Axx jus of Viterbo, was promoted to the office of Maſter of the Sacred Pa- 
Jace in the year 1499. He died November the 1 3th 1502, at the age of three- 
ſcore and ten years (b), The City of Viterbo was ſo proud of being his native 


(5) He was not place, that ſhe cauſed his epitaph to be repaired in the year 1618 (c). He was a man who 


born therefore in 
the year 1437, 

as Moreri aſſerts 

from Voſhas, 


did not want learning, conſidering the time he lived in; he was even acquainted with the 
Oriental Languages (d), and compoſed ſome Commentaries on the Scripture (e). 


He (d) Leand. Al- 


1 vin! a , 2 bert. n Deſcript. 
Hit. Lat. pag. vas a long time Profeſſor of Divinity: but nothing contributed more to gain him a re- r 


609+ putation, than his giving an edition of ſome very ancient authors, whoſe works were s- 
It is true that moſt of the Learned made very little account of (% See a cata- 
becauſe they found theſe were only ſpurious pieces. 
perſuaded of it now than ever; and though there ariſe now and then ſome authors who Gef Rib. 


0, Altamura, thought to be loſt [A 


Biblicth, Domini- 1 
can, page 223» that publication [B]. 


Italiæ, pag. m. 


logue of them in 


Men are more the zpirme 8, 


take our Nannius's part [C], yet even moſt of the Dominicans acknowledge that thoſe ©" 


[4] The edition of fome wery antient authors, whoſe 
avorks were thought to be Lift.) Here follows a cata- 
logue of the pieces contained in that collection of An- 
nius. Archilechi de temporibus Epitome lib. J. NXeno- 
phontis de Mqęuiwocis lib. I. Bereſi Babylonier de Anti- 
quitatibus Italia ac totius orbis lib. V. Manethonis 
Haybiii ſupplementa ad Beroſum lib. 1. Metaſthenis 
Perſz, de judicio temporum, & Annalibus Perſarum 
lib. I. Philonis Hebræi de temporibus lib. II. Joannis 
Annii de primis temporibus, & quatuor ac viginti regibus 
Hiſpanie, & ejus antiquitate lib. J. Ejuſdem de anti- 
quitate & rebus Etbruriæ lib. 1. Ejuſdem Commentario- 
rum in Propertium de Vertumno five Fan lib. J. 2. 
Fabii Piftoris de aurea ſeculo, & origine urbis Rome 
lib. II. Myrfili Leſbii de origine Italiæ, ac Turrhenie 
lib. I. M. Catonis fragmenta de originibus lib. J. An- 
tonini Pii Ceſaris Auguſti Itinerarium lib. J. C. Sen- 
pronii de Chorographia five deſeriptione Ttalie lib. 1. 
Joannis Annii de Ethruſca fimul & ſtalica Chronogra- 
phia lib. I. Fjuſdem Quæſtiones de Thuſcia lib. I. Cl. 
Marii Aretii, Patricii Syracuſant de fitu inſulæ Siciliæ 
lib. J Ejuſdem Dialogus in quo Hiſpania deſcribitur. 
The firſt edition of this collection was printed at Rome, 
by Eucharius Silber 1498. The ſecond at Venice the 
ſame year by Bernardino Veneto; but John Aunius's 
commentaries were not added to it. Since that time it 
has often been reprinted in ſeveral places. I make uſe 
of the edition of Antwerp, 1552 in 8vo. The author 
dedicated theſe books to Ferdinand and Iſabella. He 
obſerves, that he dedicates them to their Majeſties, be- 
cauſe they had been found, when their Mlajeſties were 
conquering the Kingdom of Granada. He pretends, 
that he met with them at Mantua, whilſt he was there 
with his patron Paul de Campo Fulgoto, Cardinal of St, 
Sixtus (1). Let us obſerve, that the work is not divided 
into 27 books, as Moreri aſſerts, but into eighteen. 
This blunder is not, perhaps, owing to Moreri, but to 
his Printer. 

[E] Meſt of the learned made very little account of 
that publication.) The article of Annius of Viterbo 
in Voſhus is very full and compieat; and Moreri has 
made a pretty good uſe of it. Hence it is that we 
meet, in his Dictionary, with a pretty curious and full 
account of this Dominicau. We ice there the names 
of ſeveral learned men, who have refuted him; but 
the readers will do well to conſult the original, 1 
mean Voſlius himſelf, who names ſtill more cenſurers, 
and who quotes their own words. Pineda mentions 
ſeveral others (2). Andrew Schot has inſerted in one 
of his books (3) two learned digreilions ; the firſt is a 
fragment of the antiquities of Antwerp, publiſhed by 
Libris, num. Goropius Becanus, the ſecond is a tranſlation of the 
269. pag. m- cenſure which Gaſparo Barreiros publiſhed againſt An- 
1859 nius. He publiſhed it at firſt in Rome, in Latin (4), 
(3) Intitled, / and afterwards in his mother-tongue, which was the 
paniz Biblieth, Portugueze. The cenſure has been inſerted, according 
Sce there pag» to the Latin edition, in Annius's collection, printed 
$54, he. in Germany by the Commelins. But Andrew Schot 
(4) Schott. in ives it us according to the Portugueze edition, which 
Hiſpanie Bibli- be has tranſlated into Latin. Nicholas Antonio did 
4h. pag. 355+ not know, that Gaſparo Barreiros had publiſhed that 


(*) See the De- 
digatlon of his 
Queſtions ; it is in 
pag- 394+ of his 
work, of the 
Antwerp edition 
1552, in Svo. 


(2) Lib. VII de 
Salome ne, Cap. 
27. num 4. 4 
pud Theophil. 
Raynaud, de 
mali: & bonis 


works 


cenſure in Latin; he mentions (;) only the Portugueze (5) Printed n 

edition. Barreiros and Goropius Becanus prove the = 1 

ſpuriouſneſs of thoſe works moſt evidently. La Pope- —— 1 

liniere wrote alſo againſt Annius (6); but I do not Script, — 

know whether his work was ever publiſhed. The pag. 398. 

learn'd Onuphrius Panvinius declar'd himſelf alſo againſt 

thoſe ſame writings (7). And they printed at Bo- (6) Hifterre des 

logna, in the year 1638, a letter of John Baptiſt Hiftures, page 

Agucchi, wherein theſe pretended antient authors are 

effectually refuted. Father Noris has quoted (8) a (7) In 4rriut- 

man (9) who had lately wrote againſt that work of _ ng 

Annius. I think that Volaterranus and Sabelli“ 

cus were the firſt who declared, that they took theſe (8) In Cent afl. 

2uthors to be ſuppoſititious. 22 Peg. 8. 
[C] There ariſe now and then ſome authors, aul take . — 

our Nannius's part.) When I obſerved, that molt of year 1681. 

the learned look upon the pieces which Annius pub- 

liſhed, as ſpurious, I did not pretend to deny, that (9) His name is 

ſome very celebrated authors thought them ge- Francis Sparave- 

nuine. Voſſius (10) names among theſe, Leandro ue of Ve- 

Alberti, Nauclerus, Driedo, Valerius Anſelmus, * 

John Lucidus, Medina, and Sixtus Senenſis. If we (rc) De Hi. 

may believe Altamura (11), we muſt add Pineda to Latinis, p. dog, 

them; but Theophilus Rainaud (12) reckons him 

among thoſe who exploded Annius's authors. I find (11) In B:4/:- 

that Albertus Krantz, and what is more ſtill, Sigonius “ Domini- 

himſelf, thought thole writers genuine. Here follows 

a paſſige from Sigonius. Quibus epitomis (Catouis) (12) De mats 

merito tantam ego tribus audtoritatem, quantam incorrup- Bens Libris, - 

tis veleribus monumentis merito tribuenda ef! (13). i. e. VE. 164. 

I give juſtly as much credit to theſe abridgments of (13) Sig>nius, de 

« Cato, as the uncorrupted monuments of antiquity 47*9*2 ee Ha- 

„ deſerve.” A Dominican of Italy, named Tomato as, 5 e 

Mazza, publiſhed at Verona, in the year 1623, a work _ ww IP 

in folio (14), intitled, Aegi pro Fratre Giovanni Annio 

Viterbeſe. His chief deſign is to prove, that if there (:4) The Journal 

be any fraud, Annius muſt not be charged with it. / Lay, for Feb. 

But he goes farther : he aſſerts, that theie works are ** 1974, men- 

genuine, and endeavours to anſwer all the objections 1 

urged againſt them. This apology having been cen- 

ſured, Father Macedo role againſt the cenſurer, not in- 

deed with a deſign to aſſert, that the Beroſus, &c. pub- 

liſhed by Annius, was the genuine Beroſus, but to ſhew 

that Annius did not forge thoſe manuſcripts (15). A (10 The Journal 

more modern apologiſt pretends both. He calls him- / Jah for Jan, 

ſelf Didimus Rapaligerus Livianus. He publiſhed at ** 175. 

Verona in the year 1678 a work in folio, intitled 7 

Gothi illuſtrati, odere Ifioria de i Gothi antichi (16), in (16) See the Sch 

which he brings together all the arguments he can 2% ef Tray, 

think of, to ſhew that the writings publiſhed by An- ” we year 2678 

nias are genuine; and that aſter all this Dominican did he Borg 

not forge them. It is well known, ſays he, that the 

Beroſus was given him at Genoa, by Father George of 

Armenia, a Dominican Friar ; aad that he met with 

the reſt, except Manetho, at the houſe of one Ma- 

er William of Mantua. So that though we do not 


know how he came by Manetho, yet we ought to be 
perſuaded he did not forge it: his ſincerity with re- 
gard to the reſt mult free him from all ſuſpicions with 
regard to this. Now as he was charged with giving 
for antient ſome inſcriptions on marbles, which he 
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works are ſuppoſititious. They only aſſert in their Annius's behalf that he acted wich 
ſincerity, and that he was no impoſtor [D], though he 1s generally charged with impol- 
{f) Scaligerans, ing upon the world. A perſon who had been acquainted with him ſaid he was a mad- 


de d 
— hou oy man ( ; of ). 


had forged himſelf, the ſame author Clears him from 
that charge; and ſhews that this is a falſe and ſcanda- 
lous accuſation, fince ſorne of theſe marbles were found 
before Annius was born, and the reſt, by ſome per- 
ſons who preſented them to Pope Alexander VI. E 
tacciato per impoſtore d'alcane tavole di marmo dalle quali 
diede in luce la ſpiegaxione. Se pero fi deve eq 
la verita, con fodi argomenti queſt” Autore libeta dall 
imprflure de ſari Atverſarii Annio, con provar eviden- 
tembnte efſer le dur tavole da ſui chiamate Libiſcille dal 
luogo, ove furono trovate, flate diſſepellite molto tempo 
avanii che Annio — 2 . E in quanto alle due 
Cibelarit, e la Longobarica, furono da altri trovate e 
preſentate ad Aleſſandro V1 per tacere dell' Ofiriana che 
(19) Giornale avanti che naſeeſſe Annio, fu teſa alla luce (17). 
VIII d. Lettera- [D] The Dominican: afſert only in their Annius'; be- 
e half . . . . that he cu no impeflor.] I have juſt been 
122. a . 
quoting ſome authors who endeavour to juſtify him, 
(13) Appendix and I fefer the reader to Altamura's A ix (18), 
Bibliztbece De- where we meet with ſeveral other Apologiſts. I was 
minican. pig» ſurpriſed to find there that Altamura knew of no au- 
* thor who charged Annius of Viterbo with impoſture 
(ig) Fortaſſi: ta- before Prtrus a Valleclauſa. Let us remember that 
men ab alio quo- this Petrus a * alleclauſa, author of the book De im- 
piom impoſitom munitabe Cyriacorum à cemſuris, is no other than Theo- 
ee, Philus Rainaud. Now it is certain, that numberleſs 
* authors had charged Annins with impoſture before him. 
exiſtimare, cu See the paſſage from Antonius Auguſtinus in Moreri. 
Religioſum inſti- But what is wonderful is, that Theophilus Rainaud 
futum Predica- declares in a book, which he wrote when he was not 
Th g A out of humour with the Dominicans, as he was when 
demalis c zer be diſguiſed himſelf under the name of Petru d Valle. 
Libris,vam. 269. clauſa, that conſidering Annius was a Dominican he 
rat · n. 164+ chooſes to think him innocent rather than guilty (19). 


(a) And not 


Let us cloſe this remark with a paſſage from a Luthe 
ran, who was of opinion that the authors publiſhed by 
Annjus, are genuine, and that if we meet with errors 
in them, we muſt not aſcribe them to that Monk, but 
to the ignorance or kmvery of the tranſcribers, and 


tranſlators, 2uod enim, ſays he (20), 2 Deum im- (29) Ban bias, in 
um, 


mortalem, pron fuerit clauflralem i & minime 
tam profunde doctum Monachum talia comminiſci poſſe ? 
Ais multa ireſſe fitta, mini me pro ili actoribus. me not 
negamu⸗ * tos uni ver ſu illi auctores, ruptos, frac- 
tos, minime bona aut fide aut intelligentia 2 z 
tamen antiquitus ex legitimis werifque auforibus excerp- 
tos, talia argumenta funt, ut que contra afferuntur omnia 
evantſcant. Vel umm Catonem mihi wide. Cenſe, 
recenſe, damna etiam ut libet, widebis tamen weri illius 
Catonis, & fateberis etiam, ingenium ftilumgue hic ſu- 
pereſſe, quos mentiri aut fingere non fait talium hominum, 
i. e. What a great miracle would it be, if that 
«« recluſe Monk, who had but an indifferent ſtock of 
“learning, had been able to forge ſuch things? But 
«« you will ſay, theſe books contain many fictitious 
** ſtories, unbecoming the ſuppoſed authors of them. 
„% But do not I deny, that theſe authors have been 
** interpolated, maimed, broken in pieces, unfairly, 
and ignorantly tranſlated. Bat there are ſo many 
arguments, by which it appears that they have 
been anciently extradted from true and genuine 
„ works, that all that can be objected againſt them 
« vaniſhes away. Examine, fiſt, condemn them as 
* much as you pleaſe, yet you will find, and you muſt 
« own, that the genius aud ſtyle of the true Cato 
appears here ſo much, that ſuch men could never forgs 
or imitate them.“ 


NAOGEORGUS (a) (THOMAS) born at Staubingen in Bavaria, lived in the 


Raten d ſixteenth Century. He compoſed ſeveral Latin Poems [ A], which the Roman Catholics 


him; nor Nea- were not much pleaſed with; for he deſcribed there all their errors and ſu 


r ſatyrical manner. 


perſtitions in a 


A Doctor of the Sorbonne (b), who publiſhed in the year 1670 ſome 


name. treatifes againſt the feſtival called le Roi boit (the King drinks) obſerves that Naogeorgus 
(5) John Deſ- did not fail to upbraid the Roman Catholics with the ſuperſtitions and debaucheries with 


lyons, Dean and 


Becker of Divi Which that feſtival was attended. This author's name was Kirchmaier in the German 
nity of Senlis, tongue (c). He underſtood Greek pretty well [B]. He was born in the year 1511, and 
44g + ag died in the year 1578, or about that time (4). 


quotes the 4th 
book of the Reg- 


nom Papiſcicum, Stars, that it was pretended that heaven declared in his favour [C]. 


[4] He compoſed ſeveral Latin poems.) The moſt 
celebrated of his poems is that which 1s intitled Be/- 
lum Papiſticum. He publiſhed it in the year 1553, 
and dedicated it to Philip Landgrave of Heſſe. It 
is written in Hexameters, and 1s divided into four 
books. The author lived at Baſil, when he had it 
printed. He wrote ſome tragedies, which might be 
called controverſial. Such is that which he intitled 
Pammachius, and which he dedicated to Cranmer, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the prologue of it begins 
with theſe four lines : 


Quid adſeramus fi watat cognoſcere 
Spedtalores, paucis exponam ſingula : 
Pammachium, qui Romanus eft Epiſcopur, 


Ewvangelice doctrinæ cepit tadium. 


ie. It you have a mind to know, Gentlemen, 
What we have to lay before you, I ſhall explain to 
zou in a few words the ſubject of this tragedy. 


«+ Pammachius, Biſhop of Rome, is weary of the 
«« Goſpel, &c.“ 


This tragedy was printed in the year 1537. The fol- 
(1) Publiſhed at lowing is of the ſame kind (1). Jncendia, five Pyrgo- 
Witterabergin polinices Tragædia, nefanda quorundam Papiſlarum faci- 
the year 1538. ora exponens. i. e. The Conflagration, a Tragedy, 
(2) Publiſhed in in which are expoſed the horrid attempts of ſome 
the year 1539+ „, Papiſts,” His Mercator (2) is written in the ſame 


taſte (a). Here follows the whole title of it. Merca- 
tor, five Tudicium in qua (Tragadia) in conſpectu ponun- 
tur Apoſtolica & Papiſtica doftrina, quantum utrague 
in conſcientiæ certamine waleat & efficiat, & quis utri- 
uſque futurus fit exitus. 1. e. The Merchant, or 
the Judgment, in which tragedy the doctrine of 


Animadverſ. 44 


( Epitome Bib 


liath, Geri. 


One of his dramatic Poems was acted at Heidelberg under ſo kind an influence of the (4) Baillet, 7uz-- 


mens ſur les Pie 
R tes, num. 1327. 


„the Apoſtles and that of the Papiſts are compared 


together in order to ſhew, what power each of them 
* has on men's conſciences, and what will be the end 
« of both.” He wrote five books of ſatyrs, a com- 
pendium of the doctrine of the Church, and ſome other 
poems (3). _ 

(] There is a tranſlation of that poem ( Mercator ) 
in French verſe, of which Crepin is perhaps the au- 


verted Merchant): among other editions of it, there 
is one in 16to, printed for Francis Foreſt, 1591. 
CIT. REM.) 

LE] He under ſtood Greek pretty well 4 He tranſlated 
into Latin ſeveral treatiſes of Plutarch, Dion Chry ſo- 
ffomas, and the letters of Syneſius. 

[C] One of his Dramatick Poems was ated. . 
and it was pretended Heaven declared in bis fawour.] 
This dramatick poem of Naogeorgus1s entitled Haman. 
It was acted at 8 on the 24th of Auguſt, 
by the Scholars, whom the El 
his own charge. 'There was a ſage ict up in the open 
Court of the convent of the Cordeliers. There was 
{ach an appearance of a great ſhower of rain, * 

the 


(3) See Bortichi- 


us de Potis, 
page 134 or ra” 


, . ther the Epitome 
thor. It is entitled, Le Marchand converti (the con- of Gefuer's Bibl. 


orbegue, 


ector (4) maintained at (4 It was Frede - 


ric the Piovi: 


3) 4 
om | 
ſelme 
nealop 
Mai; 
chap. 


(4) | 
Colle 
Hit, 
Nape. 


| folio r 


(5) 1 
Coſto 


N. apo 
not a 
ple me 
111. 


6) C 
H. 
Napo 
folio 1 


(7) 1 
Arn 
Plemer 
108 + 
quotes 
Ricci 
two | 
ni's, t 
tan, 2 
tentin 


8) 
de la 


Fran 


This particular deſerves to be related. 


(5) Jeb. Ludo- the firſt actor was getting himſelf ready, that people 
vicus Fabriciu* had no hopes of my the play acted. But all on a 
de Ladis Seeniert, ſudden the clouds di perſed, 2nd the ſun appeared ; 
e nor was it for a moment only; but for the whole time 
(e) Iſe wero bora of acting. Ii ſubito pf nubila latuerat fol, quaſi ad 
qua ſpeFatores ſpeAaculum invitatus ridens prorupit, nec nſque dum ludi 
domum vedier — eadti efſent vel minimæ nubecule lo:um conceſſit (5). 
rediernat, „ No ſooner was the play acted, but the weather turned 
— xxiv Cloudy again, and continued ſo even till the winter 
Anguſti) in adul- was half ſpent (6). Mr. Fabricius Profeſſor of Hei- 
tam uſque Eiemem delberg relates this in a diſſertation, in which he aſſerts 
1 ldem, that there is a good uſe to be made of plays. He 


urges that obſervation againſt a certain common report, 


NAP 
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that there aroſe a violent ſtorm, every time people de 
ſigned to act a dramatick Poem. Yuoniam n — 
divi te neſcio quas jactare obJervationes de temprftatibus 
quoties Comædiæ edebantur ex improviſe obortis, oper 
pretium fuerit brevem tibi narrare hifloriolam, qua & 
imaginaria tua experientia confutetur, & quid olim hic 
factum fit edocearis. We find by this obſervation, that 
thoſe, who condemn ſome practice, pretend that heaven 
declares for them by ſome prodigies ; they per- 
ſuade others of this, and thus they keep men's minds 
in ſlavery, The ſtrongeſt way will always be to oblige 


_ to prove the fact, or to refute them by oppoſite 
acts. 


NAPLES (JANE I. Queen of) deſcended from Charles of Anjou brother of St. 

Lewis [A], ſucceeded her grandfather King Robert in the year 1343. She was then 

already married to her couſin Andrew, ſon of Charles King of Hungary [B]. They 

(8) Felinus San- reigned three years together (a); after which it is pretended that ſhe cauſed him to be 


ſtrangled, and, if we may give credit to ſcandalous reports, it was becauſe he was not a ſtout 


ibus Siciliꝶæ, g 3 y g 
=. 18 champion enough in love buſineſs [C] to anſwer that Princeſs's conſtitution. She did 
remark | 
loon 


[4] She was deſcended from Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Lewis.) This Charles of Anjou being created 
King of Naples and Sicily by the Pope in the year 
1266, did not poſſeſs his kingdom peaceably till after 
1) The 26th of he had vanquiſhed Manfredus (1), and Conradinus (2). 
eb. 1256. An- He died in the year 1285. His ſon Charles the lame 
ſelme, Hiſt Ce- ſucceeded him, and married Mary of Hungary, ſitter 
nealoge paz · 336+ and heireſs to Ladiſlaus IV King of Hungary. From 
(2) The 234 of the marriage iſſued ſeveral children. The eldeſt, known 
Auguſt 1268. under the name of Charles Martel, was King of Hun- 
ns WH ry : The ſecond, called Robert, was King of Na- 
ples : the third named Philip, founded the family of 
the Princes of the Tarento : the fourth named John, 
founded the family of the Dukes of Durazzo. Robert 
King of Naples was the father of Charles Duke of 
Calabria, who died the 1oth of November 1328, and 
| had two daughters, namely Jane, who is the ſubject 
of this article, and Mary the wife of her couſin Char/es 
de Durazzo. Robert was therefore Jane's grand-father : 
| he appointed her heireſs to his kingdom, and died at 
3) Extrafed Naples January the 19th 1343 (3). Pandolfo Colle- 
an Father An- nuccio was miſtaken, when he aſſerted that Charles 
lelme, Hit, Ce- Dyke of Calabria left three daughters (4). Tomaſo 
nealogique de 12 Coſto has taken notice of that blunder in his ſupple- 
Maiſon de France, h hor's hiſtory (5) 
chap. 14. ments to that author y 6). ; 
[B] She was then already married to . . . An- 
(% Pandolfo drew jon of Charles King of Hungary. ] Here follows 
Collenuccio, another miſtake of Collenuccio : he pretends that 
Hit, del Regwo > Jane married Andrew after Robert's death, and in 
beet b 4%. order to fulfil the deceaſed's laſt will (6). He ought to 
„ have ſaid, that ſoon after the Duke of Calabria's 
(% Tomaſo death, Robert reſolved to marry his grand-daughter 
Cofto, Cittadin» to one of the ſons of his nephew Charobert, King 
Napolctano, An- of Hungary; who accepted the propoſal, and went 
notaz:'on! e Ff: jato the kingdom of Naples in the year 1333 with 
_ folio m. Andrew, his ſecond ſon, who was then ſeven years of 
| age. The eſpouſals mn ev ae at . with 
8 reat pomp the 26th of September 1333. The next 
2. % Rees — 2 of Hungary returned into his own do- 
Napoli, lib. 5- minions, and left his fon with Robert of Naples (7). 
folio m. 82 verſo. J could not find in what year the marriage was con- 
(7) Tom. Goſto, ſummated ; it was perhaps conſummated too ſoon ; 
Arnocaz, e Sup- and this may have been the cauſe of that weakneſs, 
Plementi, folio which proved ſo fatal to the huſband. I have read 
108 verſo. He in an Italian author, that he was ſeven years old when 
N bong ng they made him marry Princeſs Jane. But I find in 
two John Villa- father Anſelme (8), that he was born November the 
ni's, the Napoli- goth 1327 : ſo that he was not full ſix years old at the 
tan, and the Flo- time of his marriage. It is very probable that he 
Ow conſummated it too ſoon, and that having an Italian 
(8) Hip, Gencal, wife, a little older than he, and conſequently much 
de la Maiſon de riper for marriage, he could not perform. the functions 
France, pag. 343+ of matrimony without enervating himſelf, and this oc- 
caſioned the reproach of effeminacy, which we ſhall 
mention in the following remark. Spondanus relates 
that it was reported, Queen Jane began to deſpiſe her 
huſband, becauſe, as he was but nineteen years old, he 
could not ſatisſy her. Saunt porro qui dicant FJoannam 
in contemptum viri devenifſe, tum #1 ſubbarbaras mores 


Vol. VII. 


Hungariz, tum ob ignaviam, & quod uſu Veneris libidini 
Jus non ſufficeret adoleſcens tunc annorum undewviginti (9). (o) Spondanus, 
f ſhe complained of him when he was nineteen (10), 2 %. 1345 
could ſhe be ſatisfied with him when he was but fifteen ? . 4. 
However it be, they were already at variance together (10) Obſerve 
in the year 1343. The Queen of Hungary Andrew's that he did not 
mother took that year a journey into Italy, and re- * OW 
turned home being very ill ſatisfied with her daughter- e 
in-law's morals, and with the fad condition in which 

ſhe found her ſon. Elizabetha Regina mater Ludovici 
wvifitavit ſedem Apoſlolicam, tranſivit per Apuliam, cui 
Fuit obvius Andreas filius ſuus cum Fohanna Regina 
conſorte ſua : & ex Neapoli veniens fuit valde honorata 

etiam a populo Romano, Ex Neapoli rediit in Hungari- 

am male contenta de moribus Fohanne nurus ſuæ, quam 

ow * tratare Andraam filium ſuum in regno Apu- 

te (11). 

[C] 1t is pretended ſbe cauſed him to be flrangled . . 
becauſe he wwas nit a flout champion enough in love b 
neſs.) Let us ſee how Brantome relates this (12). mentions that 
Jane the firſt, daughter (13) of King Robert . . . journey ad ann, 
* married to her firſt huſband Andreaſſe her cou- 343, num. 6. 
„ fin in the firſt degree (14), and after they had 3s 2 
** reigned together for ſome time ſhe grew weary of 4 N 
him, and they being both in the city of Averſa, 
ſhe ſent for him one night, as it were to ſpeak with (12) Brantome, 
„him of ſome affairs, which had juſt happened: as en de Dames 
** he was going to meet her, he came near a poſt, res, fas. 347+ 
Vas taken, and hanged on that poſt by the Queen's (13) He ſhould 
„will and command. Several ſay it was, becauſe he have ſaid grand- 
did not do the Queen's buſineſs to her liking, and daughter. 
„though he was young, briſk and in good health, (14) He is mit- 
yet he could not ſufficiently ſatisfy the Lady's inor- taken, for they 
e dinate defires; and there is a ſtory itil] told at Naples were ſecond cou- 
« and in other places, to this purpoſe : the Queen 
making one day a pretty thick golden ſtring, An- 

*« dreaſle aſked her what ſhe deſigned to do with it, 
** ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, it was to hang him 
*« with : ſhe made ſo little account of him, that ſhe 
did not ſcruple to uſe ſuch expreſſions to kim, of 
which he, being a plain good man, took no manner 
* of notice; but the effect followed at laſt.” Mon- 
tagne ſpeaking of thoſe, who make ſo many complaints 
againſt the women, for not being content with their 
huſbands, has this reflection among others (15): Jn- (10) Montagne, 
conſiancy is perhaps a little more excuſable in them, Efſais, liv. 3. 
than in us : they may urge, like wwe, the inclination e hap - 5. pag» m. 
for variety and novelty, which is common to 9 
both : but oy may ſecondly alledge befides, what we 
cannot, that they buy a pig in a poke. Fane Queen 
of Naples cauſed Androſſo her firſt huſband to be hanged (16) Deinde ex- 
on the grate of her window, with a ſtring twiſted by ns ee 
her o hands with filk and gold ; becauſe /he found that _ a on 
in his matrimonial expeditions, neither his parts nor his Inguina, nec laſſa 
endeavours anſwered the expeftation ſhe had conceived flare coata many; 
from his Hape, his beauty, his youth and his conſtitution, aſetit 'mbelles 
whereby ſhe bad been deceived and impoſed upon. A eue 3 
little after he quotes ſome lines from Martial, which Rialtial. Epig. 
may very well be applied to that Princeſs (16) : but 57. 
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deus, Epitome de 
* Regibus Sieili æ, 


(11) Felinus San- 


uſi- pag. 69. Spondane 
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() luem, ibid ſoon take a ſecond huſband [D], who was Lewis the ſon of Philip Prince of Tarento (5). 
But ſhe did not enjoy with tranquillity the comforts of that ſecond marriage; for Lewis 
King of Hungary being determined to revenge the death of his brother, came into the 
Kingdom of Naples with a very good army in the year 1348, and forced her to take (f) F. 5 
(<) laem, ibid. ſanctuary in Provence (c), where ſhe fold Avignon to the Pope for a very ſmall ſum of % & 


Conſertiente alla 


(4) Bouche, money (d). Her huſband, who went with her thither, did not uſe the neceffary moderation mried' 44995, 


Hiftoire de Pro- 


vence. in his careſſes [E], he ruined his health, and died very ſoon, if we may belicve Colli- * 9 ,7"wne che 


arcor“ epli þ ave/ſe 


nuccio. But it is certain that this author goes too far, for Queen Jane's ſecond marriage bows nend, 
. Thomae laſted fifteen years. She was called back into her Kingdom as ſoon as the King of Hun. % % Re 


Coſto, in the 


ira. Pandolio 


ry, who had conquered it in a few days, was returned home (e), after he had cauſed Cee, 117. 
Supplements to gary, . . „ toria del Rss 
C-lenuccio, folio Charles de Durazzo to be hanged, who had been the chief promoter of King Andrew's *, l 


113, &c. 


he does not ſay all that a modern author ſeems to aſ- 

(17) Ceſar de cribe to him. Here follow that author's words (1 7). 

Rochefort, Die- Andrew King of Naples, . . . never ſaw the 

tonarre general «4c ſyn riſe nor ſet : that Luminary always found him 

8 es. jn bed: he went to relt betimes, and roſe very late: 

and indeed his wife loved him but little, becauſe he 

„was not a good ſportſman, ſays Michael de Mon- 

„ tagne, Book 3.” Obſerve that Montagne only tranſ- 

lated Pandolfo Collenuccio, from whom I ſhall tanſ- 

cribe but theſe few words. La cagione per molti ſi dice 

che fu, perche detto Andreaſſo, ancor che fuſſe molto gio- 

dene, non era fi bene ſufficiente alle opere veneree, come 

(1$) Collenuceio, /4 sfrenato appetito della Regina haweria woluto (18). 

liv. 5. tolio 82 "Tomaſo Colto (19) obſerves, that Collenuccio was too 

2 8 i in little acquainted with the affairs of thoſe times to de- 

. ſerve any credit. He adds 1. that Villani of Florence 

related this hiſtory of Andrew's death only on the au- 

(rg) Arntaz. e thority of an Hungarian, who had been in that un- 

Supplem, folio 3- fortunate - Prince's ſervice. 2. That Petrarch has given 

a very diſhonorable account of the Hungarian Barons, 

who had the management of the public affairs under 

Andteaſſo. 3. That if we add to this their hatred 

againſt Queen Jane, we ſhall eaſily Le ſatisfied, that 

Villani's account muſt be very much ſuſpected of fal- 

ſity. 4, That Boccacio did not aſſert this Queen was 

concerned in the murder of her huſband. I Boccaccio 

ne caſi de gli huomini illuſtri da tutta la colpa a congiu- 

{20) Ibid, rati, e niente alla Reina (20). 1. e. Boccacio in his 

« jlluſtrious men lays all the blame on the Conſpi- 

„ rators, and not at all on the Queen.” I think 

Monſieur de Mezerai took a very reaſonable medium. 

Andrew not being much to Jane's fancy and having 

„% made himſelf be crowned by the Pope, pretended 

(21) Mezerai, © that the kingdom belonged to him of right; where- 

Abrdge Cbrondl. upon ſome conſpirators obliged him in the night 

tom. 3. pag» 30. „ time to riſe from her ſide, and hanged him on a 

« window. Charles Prince of Durazzo, who was alſo 

(22) He died a of the blood of the Kings of Sicily, and had mar- 

child in Hunga- « ried Mary, Queen Jane's ſiſter, was the adviſer 

ry, whither „ and author of that infamous attempt. Jane herſelf 
Lewis Andrew $ 1:8 . A 

brother had him Was not quite innocent of it. In vain did ſne la- 

conveyed. The- ** ment her fate; her cries and tears cleared her much 

malo Coto, Aan © Jeſs, than her ſubſequent marriage with her couſin 

rata e Siem « german Lewis, a beautiful Prince, who was ac- 

fully 112 , «© cording to her heart's deſire, convicted her of the 

(23) Extracted „crime (21.7 

from "Chomaſo [D]; She did foon take @ ſecond huſband) King An- 

Coſto, wits fol. drew was ſtrangled the 18th of September 1346. 

EIN Queen Jane was then big with child, and was deli- 

(24) Abd Thi- Vered of a ſon the 26th of December following (22). 

mat", ui ſpra, She married her ſecond huſband Auguſt the 2oth 

folio 111. 1347 (23). This is Jomaſo Colto's account, accord- 

(2) See the paſ- ing to which the Queen did not continue a whole year 

ſage from Spon- à widow. But it muſt be obſerved, that he has erro- 

danus above, quv- neouſly ſet down the year of Andrew's death; and 

tation 9). it is very ſtrange that with regard to a fact of this 

(26) Ses Felinus nature, the hiſtorians ſhould not agree as to the circum- 

Sandeusquored in ſtance of time. Villani (24) aſſerts that King Andrew 

the taat vi this was murdered September the 18th 1346. They who 

articles pretend that this Prince was then 19 years old (2 5), 

(27 See the Vies and that he lived three years with his ſpouſe after 

des Papes qui ont Robert's death (26), mult ſuppoſe that he died in the 

feege a 2 year 1346 ; and yet it is certain that he was murdered 

runny," ug in the year 1345. Here follows a demonſtration of it. 

1693, tom. 2. Queen Jane his widow ſome days before ſhe was de- 

page 639. livered deſired the Pope to ſtand God-father to the 

child (27), the Pope made her a favourable anſwer (28) 

(22) Mr. Baluze dated from Avignon the firſt day of February in the 


ot tranſcribed it, fourth year of his Pontificate. Now he had been 
ibid, 


created Pope May the 7th 1342 whence it follows 


Napoli, libs 5 


tragical death, and was very much {ſuſpected of being the Queen's gallant (f). This bu m. 33. 


Princeſs 


that his anſwer was wrote February the firſt 1346, 
and conſequently this Princeſs, who was delivered on 
Chriſtmals day, as appears from another letter of the 
ſame Pope (29), mult have been delivered December (2% It is ene 
the 25th, 1345, and therefore her huſband was not“ O's 
murdered in the year 1346. See the records, which n 
Monſicur Baluze publiſhed with the lives of the Popes, 
who kept their {ee at Avignon, and which he has 
adorned with very good notes, 
LE] Her ſecond huſband. ... did not uſe the neceſſary 
moderation in his careſſes.] “ She married ſoon after 
one of her couſins, the ſon of the Prince of Ta- 
rento, with whom ſhe was deeply in love, even in 
her huſband's life-time ; ſhe uſed him very well, and 
lived three years with him in great friendſhip, but 
he died being quite enervated, by having employed 
** himſelf exceſſively and too often in the Queen's ſer- 
vice, for the ſake of the Lady Venus (30).” The (40) Brantome, 
author from whom I borrow theſe words, declares him- % de Dare 
{elf the Queen's apologiſt in this reſpect, and ſee what %, fas. 308, 
turn he gives his vindication of her (31). “ As for 8885 
her couſin, the Prince of Tarento's fon, who being (31) Ibid. pag. 
quite ſpent, ſhe is not to blame for it; ſince one 353. 
cannot prevent a man from getting himſelf drunk 
with his own wine; and is the wine to blame for in- 
*© toxicating its maſter and drinker? None is to be 
*« cenſured for it but the maſter who drinks it. I do 
not queſtion but that Queen's great beauty, her 
graces, her majeſty, her manners, her ſweet charms 
and allurements, her embraces and touches made the 
young man endeavour to do more than nature would 
allow ; but theſe endeavours came from him and not 
from her. For with regard to ſuch a ſport, a man 
cannot be forced to it, nor driven to it by flrokes or 
blows: all mult come from his own inclination, 
from his ſtrength, and above all from his eager de- 
** fires. But though all this were not fo, how could he 
die better than in the ſervice of his on and his 
Lady, by ſhewing her how paſſionately he loved 
her, ſince he did not ſpare his health, his ſtrength, 
nor his pains, to ſatisfy her, and give her all the 
«« pleaſure he could? He died tor her take in the field 
* of love, her bed, where he had fought valiantly, 
and generouſly expoſed his own life tor her ſake. 
*« We zead that Medor and Claridan, when they aſ- 
faulted Charles the Great's camp with fo much fury. 
«« killed a German Lord in bis tent, in the arms of 
„his miſtreſs, who lay with him that night, and 
every one judged him happy to die 1o deliciouſly. 
« How great therefore mult this Prince's happi- 
„ neſs have been, who died fo fortunately, whilit 
* he was doing his endeavours to ſerve his Queen, 
* his wife and his couſin?” Collenuccio obſerves, 
that Lewis kept but three years the authority he had 
acquired by his marriage. Da tre anni {tate il Re Lo- 
device Tarentino in fignoria, e cflenuats per ts inordinato 
e frequente uſa delle coſe weneree con la Regina, che di 
quella fola era vaga, finalmente mori; ne molto ſtette la 
Regina, foi la ſua morte, che preſe il terzo marito, chia- 
mato Giacomo Tarraconeſe infante di Majorica, il quale 
era tenuta il pitt leggiadro e bel huomo, che in quel 
tempo fi trovaſſe i. King Lewis of La- (42) Collenuccio, 
*« rento enjoyed the ſovereign authority but three years; lib. 5. tele 83 
* for being enervated by an immoderate and too fle- %/* 
« quent ule of the pleaſures of love with his Queen, 
«« who for her part did not hate the iport, he died 
„very ſoon. Alter his death the Queen did not wait 
long before ſhe took a third huſband, who was James 
*« of Tarragon, Infant of Majorca, who was looked 
„upon as the moſt polite and handſom man of his 
| — time.“ 
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(x) dem, ibid at Naples on Whit-Sunday 1332 (f). Having loſt her huſband in the year 1362, ſhe. 


{b) Mezerai, 
Abrege Chronel. 


tom. 3. Page 119» 


37) Tomato 
Coſto, Aanotax. 
+ Supplem. folio 
115, & ſex 


34) Collenuecio, 
lib. 5. folio 83 
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(35) Brantome, 
ies des Dames 


Haften, page 349» 


(35) Theſe Ita- 
lian words of 
Collenuccio, chi- 
amato Ciacimo 
Tarraconeſe, 
ſhould have been 
tranſlated named 
James of Tarra- 
gen, that is to ſay 
of Aragon, 


(37) He relates 
as a matter of 
tact Which he be- 
heves, what 
Foifſard obferves 
concerning the 
Infant of Mas 
jorca's natural 
dcath. 


(33) Brantome, 
Vies les Dames 


illufires, Page 35. 


NAP. 


Princeſs, attended by her huſband, entered Naples again in Auguſt 1348, and reco- 
vered ſome of the cities that had been taken; but the King of Hungary coming again in 


the year 1350, reduced her to ſtraits again. 


The Pope'put an end to that war upon ſuch 


terms as were very advantageous to Queen” Jane; for he obliged the King of Hungary to 
leave her in the quiet poſſeſſion of her dominions. She and her huſband were crowned 


married ſoon after the Infant of Majorca, and cauſed him to be beheaded when ſhe 
knew he had a miſtreſs [J. Laſtly, in the year 1376 ſhe married a German Prince, 
and lived well with him; but Charles de Durazzo, General of the King of Hungary's 


army, ey him in battle, and took him priſoner 3 after which 


obliged to ſurrender, 


Queen Jane was 


Same aſſert that ſhe was hanged [G], and others that ſhe was ſmo- 


thered under a cuſhion. This happened in the year 1382 (% [II]. She was then fifty 


eight years old. 


Some Hiſtorians beſtow great elogiums upon her, and deny moſt of the 


particulars which I have related. See her elogy in one of Father Maimbourg's works (i). 
Conſult alſo Brantome, who exerted all his ſkill to excuſe her [I], though he relates faith- 


„time.“ Tomaſo Coſto ſhews upon this the igno- 
rance and malice of that author (33). Lewis mar- 
ried Queen Jane in the year 1347, he was crowned 
with her at Naples in the year 1352, and died but in 
the year 1363. There happened during his reign ſe- 
veral important occurrences, in which he ated the part 
of a brave Prince. You will meet with a particular ac- 
count of this in Tomaſo Coſto. 

[F] She cauſed her third huſband to be beheaded, auhen 
ſhe knew he had a miſtreſs.) Collenuccio does not aſſert 
it, he obſerves only that it is the opinion of ſome hiſto- 
rians. Mori queſlo Giacomo infra pochi anni, chi ſcrive 
per morte naturale, & chi dice che la regina li fect tagliar 
la tefta per havere uſato con un altra femina. Come fi 
fra egli mori, e la regina tolſe il quarto marito (34). 1. e. 
«© James died within a few years, ſome write it was a 
* natural death, others aſſert, that the Queen cauſed 
% him to be beheaded, becauſe he kept company with 
„ another woman. However it be, he being dead, 
„ the Queen took a fourth huſband.” Let us quote 
Prantome (35). ** She married afterwards to her third 
* huſband one named James of Tarencen (36), In- 
« fant of Majorca, who was the molt brave, genteel 
and handſom man of his time. However ſhe would 
« not ſuffer him to take the title of King, but only of 
« Duke of Calabria; for ſhe would reign alone, and have 
« no partner, and indeed ſhe knew well how to uſe her 
« power, and ſhe ſhewed it him; for coming to know 
e that he kept company with another woman, (the 
« wicked wretch ! could he meet with a more beauti- 
ful one than his own wife?) ſhe had his head cut off, 
% and ſo he died.” The cream of the ſtory is, that 
Brantome, being perſuaded that the Queen did not 
Ciuſe her third huſband to be put to death (37), does 


yet draw up a long vindication of that pretended pu- 


niſhment. As for her third huſband, /ays he (38), 
„the Infant, whoſe head ſhe had cut off, becauſe he 
had defiled the nuptial bed, and leſt her, having been 
„ ſurprized with another woman this is aſſerted by 
« ſome hiſtorians, though others pretend he died a na- 
* tural death; but ſuppoſe ſhe did that act of juſtice, 
did not ſhe do well to puniſh an adulterer, ſince he 
„had no more right to commit that crime towards 
„ her, than ſhe had to commit it towards him? For 
„in the fight of God that law is common to the huſ- 
„ band and to the wife, and equally binding to both. 
« Bit further, if he had found her in the ſame caſe, 
« what would he have done? Let thoſe judge it, who 
are jealous and ſuſpicious. Though he was not an 
«« abſolute King, and had no title nor authority but 
from her, yet we ought not to doubt but he would 
have put her to death; and therefore ſhe was in the 
„right to make him {utfer the law, which, had it 
* been her caſe, he would unqueſtionably have made 
« her ſuffer; ſhe did well to uſe her royal power, 
being Queen in her own right, and very abſolute. And 
„ though ſhe had had none of thele reaſons, is there a 
«+ Judge, though never ſo indulgent, but would con- 
«« Jdemn that wicked Prince, for being falſe to the 
« moſt beautiful Queen, and greateſt Princeſs in the 
«« world; for leaving her, and ftealing ſrom her, to 
« keep company with another, who was by no means 
„to be compared with her? The wicked wretch ! It 
«« was as though a man, deſigning to quench his 
«« thirlt, ſhould leave a clear ſpring, and go and drink 
in a naſty, thick and muddy pond.” _ 


tully 


[G] Some aſſert that ſhe was hanged.) Charles de 
Durazzo, being maſter of the Kingdom, and having 


Queen Jane in his power, ſent to the King of Hun- 


gary, to acquaint him with the ſituation of affairs, and 
to aſk him how he ſhould deal with that Princeſs. The 
King of Hungary * fent two of his Barons to Charles, 
to congratulate him upon his victory, and anſwered 
„ him with regard to the Queen, that he ſhould con- 
% duct her to the very place, where ſhe cauſed An- 
dreaſſo to be ſtrangled, and to have her hanged and 
«« ſtrangled there after the ſame. manner; which was 
done accordingly. Her corps was carried to St. Clara 
at Naples, and was buried there, after it had lain three 
days on the ground. The two Barons having ſeen 
«© that execution, carried the news of it into Hungary. 
„After this Madam Mary, the Queen's ſecond lifter, 
« was alſo beheaded ; ſhe was a laſcivious woman, and 
„ difgraced for being concerned in Andreaſſo's death. 
„ This Mary was that Lady who married Robert of 
« Artois, and with whom Boccacio, who flouriſhed at 
e that time, was in love; it was for her he wrote in 
his mother-tongue his F/amerta and his Filcops (39). 
Such is the tranſlation which Brantome gives us of 
Collenuccio's Italian. ; but 'Tomaſo Coſto obſerves, 
1, That Collenuccio is the only author who aſſerts, 
that this Queen was hanged (40). 2. That the name 
of the Count of Artois's wife was Jane, and not Mary. 
3. That ſhe was the Queen's niece and not her ſiſter. 
4. That ſhe, who was commended and beloved by 
Boccacio, was neither the niece nor the ſiſter of Jane 
but King Robert's baſtard daughter. 


i) Schiſme d 
Occident, liv. 2. 
pap. 150. of the 
Dutch edition. 


1090) Brantome 
es des Dames 


iluſtres, pag. 351. 


* 


— 


(40) In gun al 
morire della Reina 
Giovanna, bt 
dice cHella fu 


Prangolata, e chi 


affogata : ma im- 


La Maria per precata ie dice 


cui ſcriſſe il Boccoc. fu figliovola baſtarda del Re Ru- ſee 11 Collenuccio, 


berto avanti lei fuſſe Re : vediio chiaramente eſpreſſo 
nel principio del Filacopo (41). 

[H] This happened in the year 1382.) It cannot be 
denied; it is therefore ſomewhat ſtrange, that her ob- 
ſequies were not celebrated at Avignon, by the Pope's 
order before the gth of May 1385, and that the news 
of her death was not notified to the inhabitants of Mar- 
ſeilles by the ſame Pope, but at that time. Monſieur 
Baluze is in the rigat to be ſurprized at it. I ſhall 
tranſcribe the extract he gives us from the diary of John 
le Fevre Biſhop of Chartres, with his reflection upon 
it. The fifth day the Pope ordered a folemn Maſs 
'* to be ſaid for the reſt of the ſoul of Fane, Queen of 
* Sicily, who was put to death by Charles de Duraxxo. 
e Maſs was ſaid by the Cardinal of Cuſenxo, who 
«« preached alſo moſt ſolemnly. The King <vas at Maſs, 
and afterwards conducted home by the Cardinals of 
* Cuſenza and Ambrun. Sed mirum eit tum primum 
„in his regionibus auditum nuntium de morte iſtius 
Regine, quam conſtat anno ſaltem milleſimo 1382 
*« occiſam fuiſſe die 22 menſis Maji. Et tamen pri- 
*« mum auditum hinc liquet, quod paulo poſt verba 
gquæ mox deſcriplimus ex diario Epiſcopi Carnotenſis 
* ſequitur: I vas alſo reſolved to fend a ſolemn meſ- 
* ſage to Marſeilles, to notify the Dueen's death, and 10 
% order à funeral ſermon (42)." 

[1] Brantome. . . . 


Tomaſo Coſto, 
Annitaz,. e Supe 


Plem. folio 121. 


41) Tomaſo 
Coſto, ut: ſupra, 


(42) Steph. Ba- 
. exerted all his Hill to excuſe luzius, in Nets 


her.) See (43) what he obſerves concerning the death 4 74s Papa- 


of her ſecond and of her third huſband, and add to 
it what he obſerves concerning the death of the firſt, 
and concerning that multitude of marriages. ** As for 


*« upbraiding her with theſe four huſbands, and taking (43) Above, re- 


rum Avenionenſ; * 


UM, Page 1257, 
1258. 


her to have been laſcivious on that account, it can- mark [E]. quo- 
not be done with juſtice; fince marriage is ſo good 2? (31), and 


% an 


remark [F] quo- 
tation (38). 
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(44) Brantome, 
Vies des Dames 
illuſtres, pag. 352, 
353 


(45) Ibid. pag» 


388. 


(45) Ibid. pag. 
348. 


(47) Felinus San- 
deus, de Regibus 
Siciliæ, page» 35 
Collenuccio, lib. 


5. folio 83. 


(48) Maimbourg, 
Scbiſme d' Occi- 
dent, liv. 2+ fag. 
151, 152. under 
the year 1382. 


(49 She hum- 
bled herſelf very 
much betore the 
Pope at Fondy 
ſhe confe(Ted her 
fans to him, and 
acquainted him 
with all her buſi- 
neſs, without 
indecency (this 
will make many 
a young ſpark 
think of ſome- 
thing elſe) Froiſ- 
ſard makes uſe of 
theſe words, and 
ſhe diſcovered her 
ſecrets to him, 
and then began 
her oration to 
him, which | 
ſhall give here 
in that author's 
words, without 
altering them in 
the leaſt. Bren- 
tore, Vies des 
Dames illuſtres, 


page 359- 
(50) Ibid. p. 363. 


NAP 


fully the ſatyrical reports that were ſpread againſt her, He has mentioned a book, in 
which ſhe is compared with Mary Stuart Queen of Scots [K] ; he did not omit the 
ſhort but ſhocking anſwer the King of Hungary made her [L. We muſt not lay too 
much {ſtreſs on the favourable ſentence, which it is pretended ſhe obtained from the 
Pope [MH]; for it ſhe obtained it from Clement VI, it may be objected that ſhe gave him 


« and ſo holy, being eſtabliſhed by God himſelf ; and 
alſo ſince it was much better for her to marry than 
* to burn, or, what is worſe, than to abandon and 
«« proſtitute herſelf, as it has been ſeen formerly, and 
« js ſtill ſeen in theſe days, that ſeveral Queens, 
„ Princeſſes, and great Ladies, either maidens or wi- 
« dows, make love without reſerve, and chuſe to 
„ commit fornication with whom they pleaſe rather 
„ than marry, avoiding marriage which is holy and 
« Jawful, rather than fornication, which is prohibited: 
* but Queen Jane did not act thus: for if ſhe burnt with 
the eager deſires of the fleſh, ſhe ſatisfied them inno- 
«« cently with her huſbands. As for Andrew, whom 
*« ſhe put to death, he is ſaid to have been an Hunga- 
rian given to drinking, and though he affected to be 
filly and ſimple, he was a very dangerous and wic- 
ked man, as ſuch men often are, more than men 
of ſenſe and politeneſs; he had a mind to put her 
„% to death, that he might g vern alone, but ſhe got 
% the ſtart of him; for it 1+ permitted, by the law 
« of nature, to prevent one, that ourſelves may not be 
prevented, eſpecially when life is concerned (44).” 
[X] Brantome has mentioned a book, in which [he is 
compared with Mary Stuart. . . ] * I have ſeen a 
* book written in England, which is intitled An Apo- 
« [ogy or Defence of the honnurable Sentence, and juſt exe- 
* cution of the late Mary Stuart, the laſt Queen of Scot- 
* land. In that book Jane Queen of Naples, is com- 
«« pared, in ſeveral reſpects, with the Queen of Scot- 
land, with regard to her life, her morals, her 
*« amours, and her death. Both their characters are 
drawn there ſo, as that nothing can be more like 
than theſe two Princeſſes were to each other, ac- 
*« cording to that author (45).” He gives a ſummary 
account of the parallel, which is made between theſe 
two Queens, and which is divided into twelve heads.” 
[LI The anſwer . , . , the King of Hungary made 
her.) It was as follows. The diſſolute Jife thou 
** haſt led, the government of the Kingdom which thou 
* haſt kept in thy hands, thy neglecting to revenge 
„thy huſband's death, on thole who murdered him, 
„thy marrying immediately a ſecond huſband, the 
*« excuſe which thou halt ſent to me ſince; theſe are 
all plain proofs that thou waſt concerned, and an 
* accomplice in the murder of thy huſband (46).” 
They who have a mind to ſee this anſwer in Latin, 
may read the following paſſage. Fehanna, inordinata 
vita precedens ; retentio poteſtatis in regno ; neglecta 
vindicta; wir alter ſuſceptus ; & excuſatio ſubſequens ; 
necis viri te probant fuiſſe participem & conſortem (47). 
[M] The fawourable ſentence, which . the ob- 
tained from the Pope.) Let us tranſcribe a paſſage 
from Father Maimbourg (48). * As for the death of 
her firſt huſband, Andrew of Hungary, with which 
«« ſeveral perſons have charged her, ſhe fully 
cleared herſelf of that crime, both by the ſevere pu- 
„ niſhment ſhe made the murderers ſuffer, none of 
„ whom ever changed even in the mott cruel and ter- 
rible tortures, by the eloquent apology ſhe made her 
«« ſelf, in a full Conſiſtory before Pope Clement VI, in 
the preſence of all the Embaſſadors of the Chriſtian 
Princes, with ſo much {ſtrength and evidence, that 
„this holy Pontif declared, by an authentic act, that 
„ ſhe was not only innocent of that crime, but that ſhe 
could not even be ſuſpected of having been ever in 
the leaſt concerned in it.” This hiſtorian quotes no 
author whatſoever for this particular. Obſerve that 
Brantome, who tranſcribes from Froiſſard this Queen's 
oration to the Pope (49), and the Pope's anſwer, ſays 
nothing of that ſentence of abſolution. I ſhall give the 
reaſon for it by and by; I ſhall only obſerve here (50) 
that the Pope promiſed to prote& this 9p heir. 
Obſerve alſo that the oration, which Froiflard makes 
Queen Jane deliver, contains ſeveral falſities. 1. That 
Jane was Robert's daughter. 2. 'That ſhe married 
Andrew of Hungary, after Robert's death, 3. 'That 
ſhe had no children by that huſband. 4. That An- 
drew died young at Aix in Provence. 5. That her 
I 


«ce 


Avignon, 


ſecond huſband was taken priſoner by the King of 
Hungary, and died in that country, being ſent thither 
by the King. 6. That the daughter ſhe had got by 
her ſecond huſband, and whom ſhe had married with 
the Count of Artois, died in priſon, with her ſpouſe ; 
and that after this, Queen Jane and Otho of Brunſwick 
her fourth huſband, made a treaty of peace, by which they 
recovered their liberty and the Kingdom of Naples, by 
giving up Apulia and Calabria to Prince Charles de 
Durazzo their conqueror. Theſe are very great falfi- 
ties, as you may infer from my preceding remarks, 
and from what I ſhall now obſerve. The two daugh- 
ters Queen Jane had by her ſecond huſband died infants. 
The Count of Artois's wife was this Queen's niece ; for 
ſhe was the daughter of Charles de Durazzo, whom 
the King of Hungary put to death, and of Mary, 
Jane's ſiſter. This Mary had been dead a long time, 
when her ſiſter was ſtrangled ; ſo that Monſieur de Me- 
zerai is miſtaken, when he aſſerts that Queen Jane and 
her fiſter Mary ſurrendered themſelves to Charles de 
Duras, who had them both ſtrangled in priſon (51). (57) Meere, 
The Count of Artois and Jane his wife died July the er Chrenoby, 
20th 1387, as appears from their epitaph (52), and 1 
conſequently they both ſurvived Queen Jane. It is ty of the le 
falſe that this Queen was reſtored to her Kingdom, miſtake, See a- 
and even to her liberty, after ſhe had ſurrendered her- Pre, remark 
ſelf to the Duke de Durazzo. Let us conclude from 28 1 
all this, that her pretended oration to Pope Clement is 
a mere invention of Froiſſard, and that Brantome, be- (52) It is to be 
ing firlt himſelf impoſed upon, miſleads us, when he met with in a 
ſays, ** Let us therefore believe Froiſſard, who made Nr 
this Queen confeſs her fins to the Pope, and has been 3 Nox 
curious enough to collect theſe very words delivered ples, in theſe 
* by her own mouth, when ſhe would thus openly de- words. Hic jacert 
*« clare her whole conduct (53).” Let us continue to yn ry Lane 
tranſcribe what he adds immediately. I do not deny but tg erat rg 
*« Froiſſard hints ſome particular circumſtances of her Aton, & D-- 
life, as the death of her huſhand Andrew, and ſome mine Joharre 
«« particulars of her amours, and other things: but P*r9c' comugun, 
upon the whole, ſhe was never ſo wicked and diſſo- 1 — 
lute, as that filly and impertinent hiſtorian of Na- ,, cc cr xxx»1r 
„ ples pretends.” die xx men, Ju- 
The better to underſtand how inaccurate and per- /. Tomaſo 

plexed Froiſſard's account is, it muſt be obſerved that 8 — 

e Supplem, folio 
he ſuppoſes Queen Jane went to meet the Pope at 2. 
Fondi, and that it was there ſhe made him that ora- 
tion. It is certain that Clement VII left Italy in the (53) Brantome, 
year 1379, to go and keep his See at Avignon. How V% des Daner 
then could Queen Jane deliver an oration before him at e, . 368. 
Fondi, after the captivity into which ſhe fell in the 
year 1381 ? For the reſt, it is no wonder we do not 
meet with the ſenterce of abſolution in Froiſſard, for 
his deſign was only to relate what happened between 
Clement VII and Queen jane; and ſhe was abſolved 
by Clement VI, as we ſhall ſee below : but all this is 
very much perplexed. Brantome relates that we read 
in the Hiſtory of Anjou, that * during the great ſchiſm 
. among the Princes who de- 
clared for Clement were the King of France, his 
brothers, and the good Queen jane. who came 
to viſit Pope Clement . . . by whom ſhe was very 
honourably received, as well as by all the Cardinals. 
And when ſhe had continued there ſome time, ſhe 
** requeſted of the holy Father, that he would be 
«© pleaſed to hear her confeſs her ſins to him, and to 
abſolve her; which the Pope very readily and 
kindly granted, as indeed ſhe ought by no means to 
have been denied ſo ſweet and agreeable a requeſt ; 
for ſhe deſerved very well to be heard in a ſecret au- 
*« ricular and ocular confeſſion, and to be abſolved, 
and to be obliged only to a light and eaſy penance. 
« After ſhe had confeſſed her ſins to his Holineſs, in 
the preſence of the ſacred College of the Cardinals, 
the ſame Queen... laid before them her nephew 
«« Charles de Durazzo's artifices and ingratitude to- 
„ wards her; how he attempted ſeveral times to put 
„her to death that he might enjoy her eſtate; and 
«« yet as ſhe was deſirous to fulfill her father and —0 
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(3) Tn the year Avignon, or at leaſt, ſold it him for a trifle ; if ſhe obtained it from Clement VII, one 
may object, that he was an Anti-Pope, who wanting very much to be ſupplied by thoſe 


would by no means condemn her, nor leave her 
pe did not act thus. 
forfeited her crown for ſeveral crimes (&), and eſpecially, for following Clement VIPs 


1379, Per ſen- 
tentia prive del 


ed Nap:lila Princes, who were under his obedience, 
Regina Giovanna 2 . 
. expoſed to infamy. The other Anti-Po 


per molti delitti, 
* maſſimamente 
per bawer preflato 


He declared that ſhe had 


lugs e fawore alla Party (J). She had a ſiſter with whom Boccaccio was in love [ N ], according to ſome (%, Thus we 


ſchiſma, & bave- authors. 
re preflato obedi- 


entia d Clemente 
VI. Collenuccio, 
lib, 5. folio 84 
verſo, 


I ſhall ſhew that they 


« father's will, ſhe did, before the whole Nobility then 
*«« aſſembled, reſign and give up all into the Pope's 
* hands, both her Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
and the Dutchics of Apulia and Calabria, with the 
County of Provence. All this agrees with Froiſſard's 
account: the Pope accepted her offers; but ſhe being 
deceived by the advice he gave her, adopted Lewis 
of Anjou for her ſon, of which an authentic act was 
given him ; however the "7 got from her an act 
* of the ſale of the County of Avignon.. This 
* being done, the Queen took her leave of the Pope, 
and returned into her Kingdom, where Charles de 
Durazzo took her priſoner ſome time after, and 
* cauſed her to be ſmothered between two feather-beds, 
* when he came to know ſhe had adopted Lewis of 
% Anjou (54).” If we were to credit this account, 
we ſhould be apt to think that the fact mentioned by 
Father Maimbourg muſt be referred to the Pontificate 
of Clement VII, and not to the Pontificate of Cle- 
ment VI. But I would adviſe no man to lay any ſtreſs, 
either on the account which Brantome has borrowed 
from Froiſſard, nor on that which he has extracted 
from the Hiſtory of Anjou ; for they cannot be recon- 
ciled together ; they are nothing but darkneſs and 


(<4) Ibid. pag. 


365, &c, 


confuſion. Let us therefore ſtick to the account I ſhall 
now give. It is certain that Queen Jane having made 


her apology before the Pope and the Cardinals in the 

year 1348, was declared innocent of her huſband's 

6 death (55) : but that declaration was given very unad- 
$3) See Spondan» ©: 3 , j 

20 am. 1348, Viſedly, and it is very probable it was owing only to 

num. 3- He the Pope's eager deſire of getting Avignon. And 

quotes John Vil- indeed, the ſame affair having been examined again 

ano OO three years after, Queen Jane was obliged to confeſs, 

Vilbel, cap. 58. that ſome witchcratt had prevented her from loving 

end Summonte, her huſband, which encouraged ſeveral perſons to enter 

lib, 3. cap-4- into a conſpiracy againſt him. The Judges, being 

very indulgent, declared, that ſhe was not to be 

anſwerable for that unfortunate enchantment, nor for 

the conſequences which attended it. When recourſe is 

had to ſuch devices in a cauſe of this nature, it is a 

proof, that the caſe of the party accuſed is almoſt de- 

ſperate. It is very plain that the Pope, who was 

choſen to judge this caule, would by all means ſecure 

the Kingdom of Naples to that Princeſs, and could 

not do it without declaring her innocent; for the truce, 

which he had mediated between her and the King of 

Hungary, in the year 1350, was concluded on theſe 

terms : that if Jane was found guilty, ſhe ſhould reſign 

her Kingdom to that Prince, and that he would lay no 

(% Spond. ann. claim to it, if ſhe was innocent (56). Conſider well 

he regs 2 all Spondanus's expreſſions. Cum remiſſei ex pacto cauſa 

ft, 1 Joannæ Regina ad judicium Sedis Apoſtolicae, ægrò in- 

Villani, lib. 1. @Qeniretar modus aſſerendæ ejus innocentiæ, nec tamen 

tip, 89, 91, & juſtum videretur famam ejus diutiis in dubium relin- 

: quere ; demùm admiſſa eſt ejus excuſatio de maleficio ſeu 

faſcinatione, cujus vi fragilis ejus natura coacta fuiſſet 

minus amare virum quam deceret, indegue alii conſpirare 

in eum auſi efſent : produfiſque pluribus ejus rei teſtibus, 

declarata eſt d benewolis Fudicibus innocens eorum am- 

(57) Spondan. ad nium que ex ejuſinodi faſcinatione ſecuta efſent (57). 

1 1351, num. Father Maimbourg has not therefore performed the 

be. m. 509. duty of a faithful hiſtoria, ſince he did not mention 

the reviewing of that cauſe. 

[N] She Fad a fifter with whom Boccaccio wwas in 

love.] Tomaſo Coſto has ſhewn, that this miſtreſs of 

Boccaccio was King Robert's baſtard. I have quoted 

(5%) Remark him above (58). Brantome did not know this. He 

[6] towards the makes ſeveral reflections on that amour, but omits the 

, niolt material obſervation, which ſhould have been, 

that Boccaccio did not make his addreſſes to the lawful 

filter of a great Queen, The reader will not, perhaps, 
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are miſtaken, and that Froiſſard has related a great — 2 
many falſitics (n. You will ſee in the following article who were this Queen's ſucceſſors. nv<cio does. 
Her death was revenged in Hungary, if we may credit Brantome; but he is guilty of ( See the re- 
ſome miſtakes where he mentions this OJ. To conclude, let us obſerve, that the barba- — 


rous 


be diſpleaſed to meet here with ſome extracts from 
Brantome (59). * If what is written of him were (59) 1 
« true, namely that he was in love with her ſiſter 2 87. 
„% Mary Counteſs of Artois, and that it was for her 471. 
« ſake he wrote his two books intitled, Flammetto and 
„ Filocopo; he ſhould have written more fully, and 
more nobly of the two ſiſters, than he has done; 
and it was in his power to do it better than any 
man living, conſidering his great learning. But I 
believe of him, as I do of al your great talkers, 
e that he was never fo paſſionately in love with that 
„% Lady, as hepretends in his writings, but only feigned 
it that he might have a noble theme to write upon; 
as Poets and other writers are very much uſed to 
do (60), who love to chuſe ſome great ſubject, which (50) This con- 
warming their imagination, makes them write bet- relay —— : 
ter, and make people read their works with more l anew 1G. 
pleaſure and admiration, and think them fortunate. T1iCH1US, re- 
« But further, it is not an eaſy matter to believe, that mark [F], and 
this great and beautiful Princeſs would have ſuffered in the article 
« herſelf to be inflamed by ſuch flames as he mentions — mal.” 
in his Flametta; for one would imagine that this | 
«© Princeſs was paſſionately in love with him, that ſhe 
« was dying for him, that ſhe ran after him; for he 
„was by no means an handſome man according to his 
picture, which I have ſeen at Florence, at Naples, 
and in a great many other places, and which ſhewe, 
« that he was not all lovely nor agreeable, and the 
“ Count her huſband was an hundred times more 
6 lovely.” Brantome adds, that the Princeſs might 
have loved, not Boccaccio's body, but his noble ſoul, 
as he had ſeen ſeveral beautiful Ladies love many learned 
men; Whereupon he relates the anſwer which a Dau- 
phin's ſpouſe made, who had kiſſed a Poet whilſt he 
was aſleep (61); and then he continues thus /62). (61) Alain Char- 
« This Princeſs Mary might have loved Boccaccio after tier, See the Se- 
the ſame manner, for his eloquence and noble way 7, e 
« of writing, that he might raiſe her reputation, and Colviniſme de 
make her name immortal, by giving the world Mr. Maimbeurg, 
an account of her great merit and virtues : but the Letter 18. pag. 
„ ſpark did not do it and diſappointed her; for he 59 
« wrote thoſe two books, which have defamed her, (62) Brantome, 
rather than raiſed her reputation, though he never % de Dame 
« enjoyed her: but Writers, Poets and Courtiers, are Hei, fag. 372+ 
*« uſed to publiſh their courage, and the kindneſs of 
their miſtreſs, whether true or falſe ; though I have 
* known ſome Poets (63), who have been happy with (63) See the Se- 
„ the Ladies, of whom I hope to give an account?“ - ths gy 
« ſomewhere.” . 8 
[O] Brantome . . . ts guilty of ſome miſtakes, where ter. 18. pag: 590, 
he mentions the revenge that was taken of Jane's death.] &c. 
Here follows his account. And indeed God, who is 
* the juſt avenger of. the death of innocent perſons, 
<«« revenged her's both on theHungarians and on Charles 
« de Durazzo, whom Margaret, Queen Jane's eldeſt 
«« fiſter, grand-daughter to King Robert, invited to an 
% entertainment when he was at Buda, and affected 
*« to make him welcome: but whilſt he was drinking, 
„ a blow was given with a hatchet on the nape of 
the neck, by the Queen's command, and thus he 
« was killed (64).” Notwithſtanding the falſe gram- (C4) ee 
mar, which runs throughout this period, yet we ſee ng * : 2 
| 4 ſires, p. 304: 
plainly enough, that Brantome aſſerts theſe four par- 365. 
ticulars; 1. That Charles de Durazzo was killed by 
the Queen of Hungary's command. 2. That this 
Queen's name was Margaret. 3. That ſhe was Queen 
Jane's eldeſt ſiſter. 4. That ſhe was King Robert's 
grand-daughter, Theſe are four falfities, the laſt of (65) He had aſ- 
which is beſides a great contradiction of Brantome him- {ted before, that 


ſelf (65). When Charles de Durazzo went into Hun- e reg 
| g Robert's 
gary, he met with two Queens there, namely King daughter. 
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rous treatment, which the unfortunate Andrew met with, is a proof that he had made 
himſelt odious to other perſons, beſides his wife [P]. 


Lewis's widow, and his daughter. The widow was 

: named Elizabeth, and was the King of Boſnia's daugh- 

(66) It h the 2 ter: and the daughter's name was Mary (66). They 
hed Kling dla. both conſented that Charles ſhould be crowned King 
Collenuccio, lib. of Hungary ; but ſome time after the mother gave 
5. folio $8 verſe. orders to kill him. Fu coronato in Alba Regale di vo- 
Venta della Regina Iſabetia, & dal Re Maria ſua figliwo- 

la, le quale ogni loro ragione li renuntiarono; ma poi an- 
dato a Buda, e con fiute blanditie della Regina invitato 
ad un convito, mentre bevea li fu dato d' una ſecure nella 
coppa per ordinatione della Regina, e fu morto dell” anno 
1386 a di 3 di Giuns (67). i. e. He was crowned 
© at Alba Regale (or Stulweiſſenburg) by the conſent 
„of Queen Elizabeth, and of her daughter Queen 
« Mary, who renounced and gave up all their right. 
« But be being gone to Buda, was there by feigned 
1 carefles invited by the Queen to an entertainment, 
and whilſt he was drinking he was ſtruck on the 
„neck with a hatchet, by the Queen's order, and 
died June the zd 1386.” This is the account of 
the author, whom Brantome follows. We may infer 
from it that Brantome is guilty of another miſtake ; 
for it was not at all with a deſign to revenge Queen 
Jane's death, that the Queen of Hungary ordered 
Charles de Durazzo to be killed. She had no other 
deſign but to gratify her own ambition, and that of 
Queen Mary. Let us obſerve by the by, that Pope 
(68) Fxulteſſe ſe- Urban VI, who drew upon himſelf a very ill treat- 
2 OE . mw bo Charles, and who meer prone yarn — 
5 d him in the year 1385, rejoiced exceedingly when 
— * he heard the an of 15 Fang It is ſaid that he 
delatum, recenti beheld with an exceſſive pleaſure the knife, ſtill bloody, 
ſanguine reſper- with which that Prince had been mutthered (68). 
Jan, Guy 65%. His death did not continue unrevenged : a Lord of his 
3 party having ſurprized the two Queens in the country, 
Sandeum, de Re- cauſed Queen Elizabeth to be thrown into the ri- 
gibus Siciliæ, page ver (bg). It is a miſtake to imagine that the world 
36. grows daily worſe and worle (70) ; for it is certain that 
(69) M-imbourg, the age we live in (71) does not afford us in the weſt 
Schrſme d Occi- ſuch a ſcheme of abominable crimes as that which 


dent, liv. 3. pag- we m ith r to the car 
ES ect with from the year 1345 * 


uro 1390. 
4 885 [P] Andrew . . . had made himſelf odious to other 


per ſons, beſides his wife.) Some hiltorians aſſert, that 

(70) Rampale his threatning ſome Lords, who had led a diſſolute 
hes made a dil- and wicked life, that he would puniſh them ſeverely, 
2 immediately after his coronation, his threatning to 
5 puniſh them, I ſay, determined theſe criminals to enter 

(71) Thatis to into a conſpiracy againſt him. Occaſio autem hujus 
OO. 17th feelers Jpecialiter fuiſſe dicitur guia ipſe, tanguam Virtus- 
"Ve jus & audax, verbo & fatto monſtrabat ſe welle 2 
aliquos quos widebat criminoſos & male ſe habentes, 

(72) Prima Vita quamprimum per coronationem plenum dominium dicti regni 
Clementis VI, pag. ad ipſum perweniſſet. De quo male ſibi conſeii & merit) 
246, edit. Balu- formidantes cogitaverunt ad versus tum modo pramiſſo 
von, 1093. . if/is precavere (72). But muſt not theſe men, 


(67) Collenuccio, 
ibid. folio 89. 


(a) Cortect Fa- 


beſides the deſign of preventing their 4 have 
been alſo perſonally ex aſperated againſt him, ſincs they 
uſed him in the moſt cruel manner They tormented 
him moſt barbarouſly in all his members, and they 
were ſo far from ſparing the anonymous parts (73), 
that it was on thoſe chiefly they exerted their rage. 
The inquiries which Pope Clement VI cauſed to be 
made againſt the murderers acquaint us with ſome par- 
ticulars, which we cannot read without being ſtruck 
with horror. Statim ci m per eos vocatus wenit ad gay- 
pbum wel deambulatorium guod eft ante cameram, aligui po- 
ſuerunt manus in 0s, ut clamare non paſſet, & ita impreſſe- 
runt illos genteletos ferreos circa os ejus quòd etiam veſtigia 
& charateres appartbant poſt mortem. Alii verò funem 
in coll poſuerunt ut flrangularent eum, ficut etiam charac- 
teres poſt mortem oftendebant. Alit verò receperunt eum 
per genitalia, & adeo traxerunt quid multi qui dicebant 
fe widiſſe retulerunt mihi quod e genua, 
Ali capillos de capite evulſerunt. Alit eum in pratum 
trahends projecerunt Alii dicunt quod cum fune cum qua 
eum ſtrangulaverant eum quaſi Juſperſum in pratum pro- 
jecerunt. Alii ſuper eum cum genibus aſcenderunt, & 
eum u/que ad compaſſnonem cordis oppreſſerunt. EF! audivi 
quod etiam de hoc veſtigia exterius apparebant. Fuit 
etiam nobis diftum quod volebant eum projicere in puteum 
profundum, ficut projetus fuerat ille ſanfius Feremias 
in foveam, & poſtea dicere quod iverat extra regnum 
de confilio aliguorum fidelium fibi, qui diſpoſuerunt poſlea 
capere & mittere Regi Ungarie capti vos, ac fi ſeirent 
ubi effet. Et perfeciſſent, niſi nutrix difti Regis ocins 


(73) We make 
uſe of that ex- 
preſſion, to avoid 
a long eircumlo- 
cution to expreſs 
thoſe parts which 
ſhame forbids 95 
to name. 


occur riſſet (74). i. e. Being called by them, he (74) Clemens Vl, 


was no ſooner come on the gallery, which is before 
** his room, but ſome put their hands upon his mouth 
„that he might not cry out, and they preſſed his 
face ſo hard with their gantlets, that the marks 


in Collatione ud 
contra inter fecto- 


ret Andree, apud 


Baluziam, Notis 
ad Vitas Papa- 


„ of them were ſtill viſible after his death. Others Avenionerſi- 


put a ſtring about his neck to . him, as ap- 
+« peared from the mark, which was ſeen on his neck 
„ When he was dead. Others took him by his name- 
* leſs rag and pulled them fo, that they hung be- 
* low his knees, as I have been told by ſome, wha 
„ ſaw it. Others pulled his hair from his head. 
*« Some dragged him into a field; or, as others relate, 
they threw him into it, hanging by the ſame ſtring, 
with which he had been ſtrangled. Others got 
upon him with their knees, and ſqueezed him ſo as 
* to move men's compaſſion, We have alſo been told 
** that ſome would have thrown him into a well, as 
the holy Prophet Jeremiah was, and deſigned after- 
wards to ſpread abroad, that he bad left the king- 
„ dom by the advice of ſome of his friends; they 
«« deſigned alſo to take ſome ſlaves, and to ſend them 
to the King of Hungary, as though they could tell 
„ him what was become of him. And they would 
have compaſſed their deſign, had they not been pre- 
«« vented by this King's nurſe.” | 


NAPLES (JANE Il, Queen of) deſcended from Charles of Anjou brother of St. 


miſtakes, IU. Lewis [A], was the daughter of that Charles de Durazzo, who put Jane I of that name 
Geneal. de a to death. She was born in the year 1371, and married William of Auſtria (a) about the 


Mai ſen de France, 


um, Pag- 860, 


pag. 358, where year 1403. She was left a widow in the year 1406 (5). Her brother Ladiſlaus King of (% Father aa. 


ſelme, Hiftoire 


Bb e „ Naples dying in the year 1414 without lawful iſſue, ſhe ſucceeded him, and the next Genea!. d 7 
year ſhe married James of Bourbon. This Prince, not being able to bear that ſhe ſhould 


[4] She was deſcended from Charles of Anjou brother 

Ax account of of St. Lewis.) After this manner. She was the daugh- 
the branch of ter of Charles de Durazzo III of that name ; he was 
Nn. the ſon of Lewis de Durazzo Count of Gravina ; 
whole father was John de Durazzo brother of Robert 

King of Naples, and ſon of Charles the lame, who 

was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Charles of Anjou St. 

(*) See F. An- Lewis's brother (1). It appears plainly from this ge- 
elme, Hiſe. Ge. nealogical account, that John de Durazzo, Robert's 
neal. de la Maifon brother, founded the branch of the Durazzo's. He 


= 2 Ps died April the * 1335, and left three ſons, Charles, 
Lewis, and Robert. 


Charles married Mary, the ſiſter of Jane I of that 


2) 1 A- name Queen of Naples: he was the adviſer and au- 
rege Chronol. thor of King Andrew's death (2). He was appoint- 
tom. 3. page 30. od Lieutenant General and Governor of the Kingdom of 


lead 


Naples, when Jane retired into Provence, upon the arri- 


Maiſon de Fran, 
page 358. 


val of Lewis King of Hungary in Italy (3). He could (3) Anſclme, 
not ſtand his ground 23 the Hungarians, but was Hift. Geneal. de 


vanquiſhed, taken, and beheaded (4). Others (5) aſſert 
that he did not make the leaſt reſiſtance, but that he went 


la Maiſon de 
France, page 355" 


to meet the King of Hungary with the other Lords, to (4) Collenuccio, 
pay him homage ; and that the King having convicted lid. 5. folio 83. 


im of the murder of Andrew, ordered him to be put to 
death, and then hanged. He convicted him by a letter, 
which he (Charles de Durazzo) had writen to the Count 


5) Tomaſo 
22 in his Sup - 


lements to Colle- 


of Artois. Dicendo al Duca di Duraxæo che gli monſtraſſe nuccio, folio 113 
il luogo, dove fu morto ſuo fratello. E benche il Duca werſo, where he 


negafſe di ſaperlo il Re lo convinſe con monſtrargli una 
lettera ſeritta da eſe Duca a Carlo d Artois, intorns al 
trattato della detta morte, e chiamandolo traditore lo fece 
in quell” inſtante occidere e buttar dal medefimo werone, 

1 ond era 


votes Matthew 
illani. 


(6) 


(9) 


(10 


5 


ond era flato buttato Andrea (6). i. e. The King 

„ bad the Duke de Durazzo ſhew him the place 

„ where his brother died; and though the Duke de- 

„ nied his knowing any thing of his death, yet the 

King convicted him by ſhewing him a letter written 

* by that Duke to the Count of Artois; in which 

« he mentioned Andrew's death : whereupon the 

% King, calling him Traitor, ordered him to be im- 

«« mediately put to death, and to be thrown down 

* from the ſame balcony, from which Andrew had 

% been thrown down.” Charles de Durazzo left no 

ſons, whatever Collenuccio may aſſert, but only four 
daughters. | | 

His brother Lewis de Durazzo, Count of Gravina 

« was impriſoned in the Caſtle of the Egg at Naples, 

« by Queen Jane the firſt's order, on a ſuſpicion that 

ge deſigned to ſeize upon her dominions : they made 

«© him ſwallow poiſon, of which he died in the year 

« 1362. He was buried in the Monaſtery of the 

„ Nuns of the holy Croſs at Naples. Some place 

(7) F. Anſelme, ©* his death in June, and others on the 22d of July (7).” 

Hiſt. G*neal. de He left a ſon named Charles, who retired to the Court 

la Maiſm de of Lewis King of Hungary, to whom he proved very 

France, pag. 356, ſerviceable, being General of his armies againſt the 

_ Venetians, He concluded that war very happily, 

whereby he deſerved the glorious firname de /Ua 

Pace. It was he who was ſent to drive Queen 

Jane from Naples, when Pope Urban entreated the 

King of Hungary to invade that kingdom. Charles 

« was under many and very great obligations to that 

Queen; ſhe had educated him moſt tenderly as her 

« own ſon; ſhe had married him to her niece Princeſs 

„% Margaret; ſhe deſigned to leave him her ſucceſlor ; 

« and ſhe had even his children ſtill by her; but the 

« execrable ambition to reign made him ungrateful, 

© and broke all thoſe ties. He <vas crowned King 

„ of Sicily at Rome in the beginning of the year 

« 1381, He marched to Naples, where being re- 

« ceived without reſiſtance, he beſieged the Queen in the 

« Caſtle of the Egg, and forced her at laſt to ſurrender, 

« after he had vanquiſhed and taken her huſband Otho 

« of Brunſwick : and he cauſed her to be ſtrangled in 

40% Mezerai, „ priſon in the year 1382 (8).” However Lewis of 

Abrege Chronel. Anjou, brother of Charles V. King of France, had 

tom. 3. pat. 118. been adopted by Queen Jane, and crowned at Avig- 

non by Pope Clement VII. The news of this Queen's 

tragical death did not prevent him from going into 

the kingdom of Naples at the head of a ſtrong army, 

with a deſign to drive Charles from thence ; but he 

was ſo unfortunate, that his army was entirely ruined 

through want, ſo that he died with grief in the year 

(9) Ibid, pag. 128. 1 384 (9). By that means Charles remained the ſole 

and quiet poſſeſſor of the kingdom. He fell out with 

the Pope, and being called by the Hungarians, who 

were tired with the government of the daughter and 

of the widow of their King, he went into Hungary, 

and was crowned there by the Archbiſhop of Gram. 

He periſhed there very ſoon by the artifice of the 

(10) In the re- widow Queen, as we have related above (10). His 

mark [C] of the ſon Ladiſlaus reigned after him, and vanquiſhed 

foregoing article. Lewis II Duke of Anjou, who endeavoured to aſſert his 

father's title. This Ladiſlaus was a bold and enter- 

prizing Prince, and would have performed many things, 

if he Pad lived longer. He died the 16th of Augult, 

(11) Anſelme, 1414, being thirty eight years old (11). We ſhall 

Hiſe. Geneal, de fee below (12) how he was put to death. His ſiſter 

la Maiſon de jane, who is the ſubje& of this article, ſucceeded 

aner, pet. 359 · him. | 

(12) In the paſ- Robert de Durazzo, took upon him the title of 

cage tranſcribed «© Prince of Morea, He was taken priſoner in the 

the remark KI. « city of Averſa, and carried into Hungary with his 

F., brother the Count of Gravina, by the King of 

„% Hungary's order. Being ſet at liberty in the year 

« 1352 he came into France, where he challenged 

« Lewis King of Hungary to fight him, charging him 

« with putting his brother Charles de Durazzo to 

« death unjuſtly and without reaſon. Some time 

®* Chron, of Bro- « after, being in King John's army, he was at the 

2 folomy of «<< fatal battle of Poitiers, where ® he died ſword in 

5 « hand, fighting very bravely, September the 19th, 

(13) Anſelme, «« 13 6 (13). ö 

Ee 5 James of Bourbon . . . . deprived her both of 


Franc gg. 355. ber gallant, and of all ber authority.] Going to meet 


(6) Ibid- 
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lead a ſcandalous life, deprived her both of her gallant, and of all her authority [E]. 


Bur 


her huſband “ ſhe took with her a gentleman of N 

„ ples, named Pandolfo Alopo, whom ſhe had ra 

«*« herſelf, having made him her Chamberlain: ard 

her Chamberlain he was to ſome purpoſe, for he 

* ſerved her very well, and molt part of the time in 

her own chamber, both by day and by night; 

which made the people and the Courtiers murmur. 

So that to put a ſtop to their complaints, and by 

„ the advice of the States of the kingdom, ſhe re- 

* ſolved to marry, and choſe James of Narbonne for 

her huſband, according to the hiſtorian of Naples: 

«« Meflire Olivier d'la Marche, a great Lord, and a 

5% faithful hiſtorian, calls him James of Bourbon; and 

* I think he is in the right, for he lived in thoſe 

** days; but it was agreed by the marriage articles, 

that James ſhould not have the name nor title of 

King, but only of Prince or Duke, or Count: 

but he would never bear any but his cuſtomary title. 

** Whereupon the Queen's Captains, who bore a ſecret 

** hatred and envy to that Pandolfo her darling, and 

to Sforza, put it into her huſband's head to take 

upon him the name and title of King; and going 

to meet him, they all proclaimed him King, except 

* the brave Sforza, who ſtyled him only Count, for 

* which reaſon, by the advice of the others, he was 

taken priſoner, and hanged, and poor Pandolfo was 

** beheaded . . . . As for the Queen, her huſband 

«* confined her, giving her no ſhare in the adminiſtra- 

* tion, keeping her in a manner locked up in her 

room, and admitted her but very ſeldom into his 

„ company and his bed ; for he uſed to repulſe her, 

« and to give her very ill language, which ſhe diſ- 

« ſembled artfully and very maliciouſly (14).” Bran- (14) 228 

tome has extracted all this from Pandolfo Collenuc- Laras, . 

cio (15). Tutto il governo di ſe, della corte, e del regno 

poſe in mano a Pandolfello Alopo Napolitano, Conte Ca- (5) Pandolfo 

merlengo e belliſſimo giovene, e ſus creato, il quale ella 22 on 0 

ſoamma mente amava ; e havendolo menato ſeco quands poli IS. +. 1 

anda a marite al Duca di Sterlic (16), moto il Duca 93 ver ſo, 

il rimeno a Napoli, e ſempre lo tenns con publica infamia 

di veneres commercio con lei . . . . (175) il Conte Gia- 15] Neither 

como . . . . poſta la Regina da parte non le laſciava . 

maneggiar coſa alcuna, e in alcune camere quaſi relegata derſtood that 

la teneva, non ammettendola molte volle nc anche a gli word. According 

atti matrimoniali, e con repulſe e villane parole da je io Baudrand, 

lantana la teneva. | A _ * go 
Obſerve that Brantome did falſly imagine that Oli- — genes is 

vier de la Marche and Pandolfo Collenuccio differed pronounced Eſte- 

with regard to Queen Jane's huſband: it is eaſy to #4 3 thence Col- 

ſee that they agree: the firſt aſſerts, that 7his Queen — hay 

married a very handſome and wirtuous Knight of the ES A apann » 

Royal blood of France, of the houſe of Bourbon, both by pag. 348. his 

name and by his coat of arms, and that he was called, Dutcheſs of Ster- 

Meſfire James de Bourbon, Count de la Marche (18). ©: 

The others ſays, ele Giacomo di Narbona Prowenzale, 

Conte della Marca, et di ftirpe regale di Francia ancer (17) Idem, Col - 

egli (19). 1. e. She choſe James of Narbonne, 2 —_— * 

% native of Provence, Count de la Marche, who was 94 

„ alſo of the Royal houſe of France.” They both (18) Olivier de 

ſpeak of the ſame man, and deſcribe him by very l Marche, Me- 

remarkable particulars : the only difference is that the h. wala _ 

Italian author ſuppoſes him a native of Provence, and 5 vg — 

calls him james of Narbonne. He is miſtaken with 

regard to the firſt of theſe particulars ; but I am apt to (19) Collenuccio, 

think that the other is only an error of the prels ; lib. 5+ folio 93 

they have put Narbona, inſtead of Borbone. If Col- verſe. 


| lenuccio's printers have not committed that error, 


there is ſome probability that it was in the authors 

whom he tranſcribed, and that it was there through 

the careleſſneſs of the printers or of the tranſcribers. Let 

us not leave this ſubject without anſwering two blunders 

of Mezeray. * Tho' Jane, /ays be (20), had married (20 Mezerai, 
«« to her firſt huſband James of Bourbon, the ſon of _ ai 2 
% John Count de la Marche, yet ſhe followed the ' 
© advice of Pandolfo Alopo, and of Mucio Sſotza, the 

« Stock of the Sforza's Dukes of Milan, who were 

„ ſaid to be in great favour with her.” This is ſup- 

poſing, 1. That Jane had not been already marri- 

ed once when ſhe took James of Bourbon ſor her 

huſband. 2. That ſhe married a ſecond huſband, 

after ſhe had loſt this. Now both theſe particulars 

are falſe. If I were to take notice of the inaccura- 

cres of ſtyle, I would make a third obſervation * 
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But he was not cunning enough to defend himſelf againſt the artifices of this Princeſs * 12 
ſhe got the upper hand again, and carried things ſo far, that he was forced to go 


(c)Brantome, into France, where he turned Monk (c). 
Vies des Dames 


ack 


The Queen, being rid of ſuch an huſband, 


Wtluſtres, p. 388, WAS ſoon in a new perplexity : ſhe did fo diſoblige the brave Storza de Cotignola, that 
dee. ridicules him he endeavoured to perſuade Lewis of Anjou to conquer the Kingdom of Naples, and that 
NE -— US put himſelf at the head of the diſaffected. Pope Martin V aſſiſted Lewis of Anjou, 
who beſieged Naples both by ſea and by land, and who would have taken it, had not 
Alphonſus of Arragon ſent the Queen a powerful ſupply. He did it becauſe ſhe had pro- 
miſed to adopt him. She kept her promiſe ; but ſhe was fo ill- uſed by that ungrateful 
(% See Father Prince, that ſhe cancelled her former adoption, and choſe Lewis of Anjou in his ſtead (d). 


Maimbourg, Hiſt. 


ds grand Schiſme, This Prince took again the Cities which had declared for Alphonſus, and behaved ſo well 
A towards her, that as he came to die in November 1434 (e), the grief it gave her proved 
% And not ſoon after the cauſe of her own death (f)[D]. She made Renatus of Anjou her heir (g) ; % The (eons 


1431, as Meze- 


143729 fee but he was not ſtrong enough to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Kingdom of Naples, and left his Feb. 1435: 
Abrege Cbronoleg, ſucceſſors only an empty title, and a vain claim to that crown, He was better qualified to (c He was Low, 


under that year. 


make a quiet Kingdom happy, than to ſubdue rebellious ſubjects ; and he uſed to ſpend ls 8 brother, 


more time in painting, than in making preparations for a warlike expedition [EJ. The 
real ſucceſſor of this Princeſs was Alphonſus of Arragon, of whom I {hall give an account 
in the following article. No man denies that ſhe diſgraced herſelf by her diſſoluteneſs [V. 


this author, The diſpoſition of his words lead us to 
think, that the Sforza's Dukes of Milan were in favour 
with Queen Jane, whereas he means Pandolto Alopo, 
and Mucio Sforza. 

[CJ . . He awas not cunning enough to defend him- 
ſelf againſt the artifices of this Princeſs.) She acted 
her part ſo well, that one Julio Cæſare of Capua, 
who had offended the Queen before, endeavoured 
to ingratiate himſelf again with her, for which 
6 Lg he oftered to kill James her huſband : ſhe 

ing malicious and crafty took hold of that op- 
«« portunity, to revenge herſelf of Julio, to gain her 
** huſband's favour again, and to recover her ancient 
liberty, ſhe feigned as though ſhe would hearken to 
„him; ſhe adviſed him to conſider well what he 
«« was about, and to perform his deſign prudently and 
«« ſecurely, and ſhe put him off for a week : ſhe diſ- 
covered the whole to her huſband, and the week 
„being out, ſhe hid him in her cloſet, with others 
of his intimate friends, all very well armed; and 
„ made the ſaid Julio come into her chamber, and 
give her an account of his whole deſign, and of the 
manner of executing it: which James having over- 
«© heard, he came out of the cloſet, and condemned 
Julio to be publickly beheaded : this gave him a 
„very good opinion of his wife, and made him 
«« elteem and love her as a woman who was very 
faithful and loyal to her huſband, and c = piglia na 
«*« le wolpe, (thus are foxes taken) ſays the Italian pro- 
verb: he ſoon ſet her free, and gave her the liberty 
*« to go to the Caſtle aſter her ulual manner, and to 
divert herſelf, and govern every thing according to 
her own fancy: ſo that as ſhe was one day at an 
entertainment given by her own direction, the choſe 
her time ſo opportunely, and played her cards ſo 
** dexterouſly, that by the aſſiſtance of her friends and 
«© accomplices, ſhe got the upperhand, and being at- 
tended by a great concourſe of people and ſome 
«« grandees, they killed and murdered the French of- 
«« ficers, and put the King her huſband in the Caſtle 
of the Egg (dell' Owo) where he found means to get 
on board a ſhip of Genoa, which happened to be 
in the port, and having made a bargain about the 
«+ price, he was carried to Taranto, whither the 
Queen ſent ſome troops to beſiege him: but as he 
could not hold out long, he ſurrendered the place, 
left it, and went into France, where he took his 
leave of the world, and entered into a Monallery for 
(21) Brantome, „ the remainder of his days (21).” 

ame illuſtrer, LD] Her grief for Lewis of Anjau's death proved the 
Page 386. cauſe of her own . . .) Her ſorrow was ſo much the 
(22) Serb nimis greater, as ſhe had not returned a civil uſage to the 

exigue cam a- great reſpect he had always ſhewed her (22). 
tienti d obje- LE] Renatus of Anjou . . . uſed to ſpend more time 
an on me? in painting than in making preparations for warlike ex- 
abel ſamm4 in Peditions.] Let us fee what an Italian author obſerves 
gratitadine conci- upon this. Yualis avorum memaria Renatus Neapoli- 
liatæ ingentibus tanus Rex fuit. Hic enim pictura maxime delettabatur, 
gemitibus ſeſe in- Ef gb ejus fludium res maximas canficere negligebat. 
. pg _ n Nluin £5 familiares, & propinqui regul: admonebant, e 
num. 16, hs dignitate regia non ee dies natteſque in ping ende con ſu- 


Brantome 


mere, ſemperque tabellas contemplari, & de figuratione 
corporum diſceptare. Ad guos reſpondebat ſe non minus 
piftorem quam regem natum effe. At quam melius con- 
fuluiffet fibi & poſteris ſuis, fi tantam curam non egi//et 
artis illius pulcherrimæ quidem, ſed Regibus nunguam ad- 
modum necęſſu ria, profetto ex illo regio folio non excidi/- 
ſet, nec privatus in Galliam Narbonenſem nawigaſſet (23). (23) Petrus Al. 
i, e.“ Such was in our grand-father's time Renatus ©y07us, in Med:- 
King of Naples. He took a very great delight 9 
in painting, and neglected for it the greateſt affairs. 822 
His friends and near relations repreſented to him, 
that it did not become the dignity of a King, to ſpend 
night and day in painting, to be continually viewing 
pictures, and arguing about the repreſenting of bo- 
dies. To which he anſwered, that he was born a 
Painter as well as a King. But how much better 
had he provided for himſelf and for his poſterity, 
„if he had not applied himſelf ſo much to that art, 
* which is indeed noble and beautiful, but for which 
Kings have never much occaſion ? He would not“ Michael de 
have loſt his Crown, nor been obliged to return a Montagne aflerts, 
% private man into Provence.” Let us add a French . Eg eis ” 
hiſtorian's authority to this. ** He ſpent his time in 127. 1 
*« diawing pictures *, which were ſo excellent, that was at Bar-le- 
„they are {till to be ſeen in the city of Aix. He Duc, there was a 
was drawing a Partridge, when news was brought 3 8 
« him of the loſs of the kingdom of Naples, nor 4p... 
* would he for all that leave his work, ſo much did King of Sicily 
his mind delight in it (24).” Balzac, having ob had drawn of 
ſerved that Lewis XIII did not uſe to ſpend his time bimſelt, and that 
in ſuch exerciſes, as but little became a King, adds le . 
theſe words (25): 1 do not queſtion but he read with (24) Matthien, 
ſcorn the hiſlory of King Renatus, the laſt Count of Pro- mo Lows 
vence, who was found finiſÞing the picture of a Partridge, bed 94 9* Fes. 
by the perſon who brought him the news of the loſs of bis 2 
Kingdom of Sicily ; and I am perſuaded, that if Selim (25) Balanc, in 
E mperor of the Turks, had not repreſented a baitle , his Prince, chop. 
which he gained, in the pifture be drew and publiſhed, 158. pag: . 59, 
Lewis XIII auen not eaſily have pardoned his publiſh- ** 
ing to the world that he was a good painter. Monſieur ** The battle he 
de Scuderi obſerves, that Selim ſent the picture of that — ö 
bottle draws with his own band to the Venetians, aue ine 
, Perhia, 
keep it flill at this day in their treaſury (26). Selim's 
applying himſelf to this is no diſgrace to his memory, (26) Scuderi, //- 
ſince it did not prevent him from conquering. But % B, tie 
ſuch an application is a blemiſh on the good King es. 34“. 
Renatus's reputation, who loſt almoſt all his dominions. 
„A Painter having ſeen at Aix a picture drawn by (27) 1% Ps, 
* King Renatus of the houſe of Anjou, ſaid very cg rhray 
* frankly after he had admired it, that it was a great en 35. page 
„ pity this Renatus had been a King, and that he was 7, 52. 
„% not a Painter by trade (27).” Obſerve that the | 
people of Provence were very happy under this King, wy 3 4 
who was a Painter (28), and who lived a long % v7 bas. 
time (29). 503 and Ruth, 
[F] No man denies that fhe diſeracid herſelf by her Hije. de Mas 
difjoluteneſs.] Let us quote ſirſt this paſlage from Pau- Jill, 3 1 
dolſo Collenuccio. Fama luſcio di {+ abi e impudi- H-. „ 
ca, dicendiſi di lei, che nella inflabilita fola fu ſtabile, 1 
e che ſempre era ſtala innamorata, hawtndo in tu modi e (09 He _ N 
vo 74 3 6 N the year 149% 
con molti la ſua laſcivia macchiata ; ma fopra tatio con 
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Brantome vindicates her very indifferently in that reſpect [SC]. It was perhaps with 4 
deſign to atone for her wicked life, that ſhe endowed the Church, 50 te Capif- 


Alo, „ Urbane Auriglia, e M. Giovanni 

aw wop = gran Siniſcalco, tutti tre Gentilhuomini, « 

ri, virtuofs, e coftumati 3 ma ſopra ogni coſa di 

(x0) Collenuetio, ger ſoma # Pie elliſima (30). Brantome (31) has 

5- ſub fn. ſo- tranſlated t pg thus. Now we find in the 

lo 100 . =, hiſtory of Naples, that this _ left behind her 

31) Dame: I- 4 the reputation of a laſcivious and inconſtant woman, 

„fag. 395+ „ of whom it was reported that ſhe was conſtant in 

« nothing but her inconſtancy ; and that ſhe was al- 

% ways in love with ſome one or other, having done 

«« the courteſy to many, and ' ſeveral ways.“ [As 

Brantome gives us the ſenſe of one part only of the 

ge from Collenuccio, we ſhall tranſlate the reſt 

: * She was kind eſpecially to Pandolfo Alopo, 

% to Urbano Auriglio, and to John Caracciolo great 

« Seneſchal, all three gentlemen, very dexterous, brave 

„ and civil; but above all very handſome and of a 

« beautiful face.”) Collenuceio is known to be fo 

tial againſt the houſe of Anjou, that not only the 

(33) Tomaſo rench hiſtorians, but even ſome Italians (3 2), con- 

Colto,Summont*, demn his malice and flanders, eſpecially with regard 

* to n Jane the firſt of that name. Now they do 

not blame him, they even follow him with regard to 

— II; is not this an evident proof that the diſſo- 

uteneſs of the former is doubtful, bat that of the 

latter unqueſtionable ? The paſſage, which I ſhall now 

(33) Megerai, tranſcribe, is very curious. As Ladiſlaus (33) was 

Chr. 4 too diſſolute with regard to the women, and terribly 

tom. 3, pag, 19%» odious on account of his cruelties, he was poiſoned 

_ * that year in a very ſhameful manner, he took his 

his large Hiftory, death in the very fountain of pleaſure and life. A 

tom. 2 page 627+ ** Phyſician, whoſe daughter he had debauched, gave 

« that wretch a poiſon drag, to rub herſelf with : 

« ſhe imagined it was a philter, which would give 

4% her lover more pleaſure, and thus ſhe killed herſelf 

(34) Collenuccio © with him (34). Jane II of that name, widow of 

relates this at « Auſtria, fi him. She was then forty years 

2 * « old, and yet that age, inſtead of cooling her paſ- 

Bean ne from ©* fions, had inflamed them to the utmoſt exceſs.” See 

him, Dames II- what I quote from Spondanus (35), and obſerve that 

%ftrer, pag, 494+ the Jeſuit Maimbourg, who laboured ſo much to vin- 

dicate the firſt Jane, owns with regard to this, that 

(35) In the re- He diſgraced her reign by a moſt ſcandalous 4 and 

mark [H] quo- that at laft he abandoned both her perſon and her king- 

a dom to Jobn Caraccioli, whom of all ber favorites 2 
(35) Maimbourg, loved moſt tenderly (36). 

Hiſt. du Grand G . . . Brantome windicates ber very indifferently 

1 in that reſpe#.) Here follow his expreſſions. We 

m. 284. Fag. 4 find in the hiſtory of Naples, that this Queen . . . 

« was always in love with ſome man or another, ha- 

eving done the courteſy to many, and ſeveral ways. 

«© However this is the leaſt blameable vice in a Queen, 

«« the moſt beautiful and greateſt Princeſs that ever 

„ lived, as ſhe was; it is the leaſt conſiderable vice 

«+ ſhe could be guilty of; but a great one it is for a 

Queen to be ill-natured, malicious, revengeful and a 

«+ tyrant, as ſome have been; this it is which makes the 

people ſuffer; but her ſubjects ſuffer very little from her 

« amours, as I have heard a certain great man main- 

(17) Brantome, . ** tain (37).” Thus almoſt does Paul Jovius endea- 

Dames Illuflires, vour to excuſe Leo the tenth's voluptuous life, as you 

bes 395. have ſeen above (38). Vou have alſo ſeen my re- 

ſlections on that kind of apology. But I add here, 

(33)Remark ['0] that there is a great difference between the publick 

2 article diffoluteneſs of a King, and the amours of a Queen. 

It is unqueſtionably better for the ſubjects that the 

dont reflecti- Prince ſhould 2 them by the multitude of his 

3 the un- baſtards, than that he ſhould load them with taxes, and 

Gan... „ oppreſs them; and it is very poſlible that a Sove- 

reign, who is furiouſly diſſolute with regard to the wo- 

men, may preſerve a good order in his dominions, 

make juſtice and trade flouriſh among his ſubje&s, and 

not oppreſs' them in the leaſt. I own alſo, that the 

people are more happy under a diſſolute Queen, if ſhe 

uſes them otherwiſe gently, and governs with prudence 

and wiſdom, than if ſhe were chaſte, but covetous, 

cruel and ambitious: this is not to be diſputed. But 

in my opinion, there is a moral impoflibility, that in 

a country, where the laws of Religion, and' the laws 

of common decency are ſo ſevere againſt the diſſolute- 

neſs of the women, as they are in the welt; a King- 
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dom ſhould I eater a Qgeen, Who has no re. 
gard for chaſtity, the moſt peculiar virtue of her ſex, 
indulgence which men have for the unlawfid 
amours of a King, des not ſuffer us to conclude, that 
ſince he indulges himfelf in that paſſion, he is not ca- 
pable to keep within the bounds of moderation in 
other reſpects ; but the ſeverity of the laws of decency 
againſt the publick difſolureneſs of a woman, whoever 
ſhe be, leads us to think, that a Queen, who puts her- 
ſelf above thoſe laws, is capable of all Kinds of ex- 
ceſs. She muſt be loft to all ſenſe of ſhame, and mo- 
deſty, ſhe muſt have no regard for her reputation, ſhe 
mult have a baſe ſoul, fince ſhe can be reſolved to mak 
her honour, her conſcience, and the eſteem of the 
publick, fall a facrifice to an unlawful paſſion ſhe has 
conceived for one of her ſervants, or of her vaſtals. 
Can the ſubjects have any eſteem for a Princeſs, of 
whom they come to entertain ſuch notions by a very 
plauſible argument? Can they forbear deſpiſing her? 
And is not that contempt a ſeed of ſedition ? Bat fur- 
ther, the looſe conduct of a Queen will almoſt unavoi- 
dably draw the Ladies of her Court into the fame diſ- 
ſoluteneſs, and diſperſe thus throughout the whole King- 
dom a moſt pernicious remiſsneſs with 1 * to the 
rules of decency and ſhame, which are ſo neceſſary 
to preſerve the ſmall remains of chaltity which are Rill 
=_ earth, What was only deſpiſed, becomes then 
ions and execrable to all thoſe who are really con. 
cerned for the publick good; and what can be expect- 
ed from it but faftions and rebellions? The Concu- 
binage of a Prince is not attended with the ſame bad 
conſequences. Ambition, a defire to riſe in the world, 
a falſe notion of greatneſs, do generally more contri- 
bute to the fall of his miſtreſſes, than love; whereas 
an amorovs Queen is drawn into a diſgraceful diſſo- 
lateneſs only by a brutiſh paſſion for ſenſual plea. 
ſures. Let us add another conſideration to this. A 
Queen, who proſtitutes herſelf to her gallants, becomes 
their ſlave : ſhe cannot refuſe them any thing: they 
are, properly ſpeaking, the perſons who govern. Their 
pride, and their paſſions, which of themſelves are a 
ruitful ſpring of diſorders, prove more fatal ſtill by the 
jealouſy they raiſe in the minds of the great men, who 
will endeavour to ſupplant them, who will raiſe fac- 
tions, and exaſperate the people. Can the ſubjects be 
happy under ſuch an adminiſtration ? This is confirmed 
by experience: for hiſtory affords us — one inſtance 
of an amorous Queen, whoſe diſſoluteneſs was carried 
to an excels, but whoſe reign was alſo very unhappy. 
How many troubles and broils were there not in the 
Kingdom of Naples under our 6 How many 
wars of all kinds ? How many deſolations ? We may 
therefore infer from thence againſt Brantome, that it 
is a moſt material defect, and a very blameable vice 
for a Queen to abandon herſelf to diſſoluteneſs. It is (39) Collenuccia, 
a vice, the conſequences of which are the moſt dreadful lib, 5. folio $6 
for the ſubjects. wo 
A contemporary Civilian made a pun againſt Jane I, (4c) That is to 
in the Italian tongue; ſhe was, ſaid he (39), not the fa, Th wt 
Regina, but the Rowing (40) of the Kingdom of = WW 
Naples; and there was a prophetical verſe handed 
about againſt the ſecond Jane, which ſignified that ſhe 1 
would prove the deſtruction of the country. Dalla 454 — 
guale un werſo profetico per il reame ft diceva : 


(42) Ponendowi 
ui due werſi in 
tafimo del femi- 

This Civilian declared for the Saligue Law ; he con- —_ 

demned the admiſſion of women to the throne (42). vulvæ, gens tota 


Ultima Durazzi fiet deſtructio Regni (41). 


All things being duly weighed and conſidered, one would clamat fimul ob, 


be obliged to acknowledge, that thoſe ſtatutes, which veb. = 
ſuffer the Crown to fall to the diſtaff, that is to ſay, to wb ne i 
be inherited by women, were not wiſely made. Not Ji verſe in 
becauſe women have leſs wit or leſs ability than men; var notre ſua- 
ſome women have reigned with ſo much glory, and "9" 197 
have exerted ſuch a courage, wiſdom and ability, that el 
the greateſt Kings do hardly deſerve to be compared %. 
with them ; but it happens by accident that thoſe 7! 'feminil governs 
States, Where the-Salique Law is not in force, are ex- “vg 9. 
poſed to ſeveral diſorders, one of which, and that a Tae f. 
very conſiderable one, is, that the man who marries 5. 
a the 
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2 2 trano to perſecute the Jews . J have given in another place (h) an account of Ca- 


t Brantome relates of him is extracted from Collenuccio. 
I muſt ſay here a word or two of Bartolomeo Coglione [II. | 


RACCIOLL raccioli one of her gallants. 


the heireſs, does almoſt always miſtruſt both his ſub- 
jects and his conſort. The ſubjects look upon him as 


the 's huſband, and not as a King; nor is ſhe 
ſorry for it, and ſometimes ſhe herſelf does not give 


him the title of King. Hence aroſe a thouſand diſor- 
ders in the Kingdom of — under the two Janes. 
Conſult the Hiſtory of England under Queen exo 
Conſort to Philip II. Philip's father and his grand- 
father had met with the ſame fate, the former in 
Spain, and the latter in the Low-Countries. 
Father Le Moine furniſhes me with a ſupplement to 
this remark. He has refuted the looſe morality of 
Taſſo by very ſtrong „ get he ſuppoſes that this 
famous Poet being in love with Princeſs Eleonora of 
Eft, ſacrificed the intereſt of virtue to that of his 
paſſion, when he maintained that chaſtity is neceſſary 
(43) Father le only to the common fort of women (43). F. Le Moine 
Moine, Galer. ſtrongly refutes that bad Philoſophy, and he urges 
des Femmes forte, the following obſervation among many others, Pub- 
Page m. 19%» «© lic honeſty as well as the reputation of private per- 
1 ſons are inconſiſtent with that new morality of Taſſo. 
«« Difſoluteneſs is not only more ſhameful and more 
« odious in thoſe eminent perſons, but it has alſo a 
«« greater influence, and is of a much more dangerous 
„ conſequence. A bad example is a peſtiferous air, 
« which is always to be dreaded, from what quarter 
« ſcever it comes, and which wind ſoever drives it. 
«« But it carries with it a quicker poiſon, and a more 
«« piercing malignity when it comes from t men's 
« houſes; when it is blown by a mouth of authority, 
«© when it is carried with cloth trimmed with filk and 
« gold. And if the Princeſſes, and the Ladies who 
% come near their rank, declared to day for the bad 
4 doftrine of Taſſo, all the other women would ima- 
„ gine to morrow, that for their own 1 ſake 
«« they muſt be coquettes; and the diſſoluteneſs of the 
„ Ladies would become a matter of faſhion as well as 
(44) Ibid. pag- ** their dreſs (44).” 
190. [H] It was perhaps with à defign to atone for her 
wicked, life that ſhe endowed the Church, and ſuffered 
. « . to perſecute the Fews.) Spondanus afferts it ex- 
preſly with regard to the little pomp, with which ſhe 
(45) Spondan. ad would be buried. Sepulta eft, ſays he (45), in Eccleſia 
T et. IIe Virginis Annunciate ignobili ſepulturd, ut ipſa juſerat, 
n ad in pœnitentiam luxurioſe vitæ qua webementer inſa- 
ann, 1414, num. mata eff. i. e. She was buried in the Church of the 
6. pag. 734+ „ Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin, in a very pri- 
Succeſſit in cg. e vate manner, as ſhe had ordered herſelf to do pe- 
_——— * nance for her diſſolute life, which had extremely 
"is lecunda, wis *© diſgraced her,” Here follows what is added con- 
dua Guilielm cerning the care ſhe took to promote the intereſt of the 
Avuftrii, amum Church. Inter witia quibus fadata eſt, egit & multa 
— perk 7 K pia opera, tam in ecciiſiarum quam in flatus Regni utili- 
Pond fell Alopi tatem, que Summontius Neapolitanus enumerat. Inter 
Nusa politani con- quæ fuit, quod poteflatem fecit F. Foanni Capiſtrano 
ſpicud forms ju- infignt Ordinis S. Franciſei profeſſ. interdicendi Fudeis 
wenis d mult. iſuras, & alia ab Eceleſia prohibita, & cogendi ferre 
amm, fignum Thau, ut dignoſcerentur a Chriflianis (46). 1. e. 
(46) Idem, ibid. Notwithſtanding the vices in which ſhe indulged 
ad ann. 1435, « herſelf, ſhe has done many pious actions, both for 
iet the good of the Churches, and for the intereſt of 


*« the State, among which was her giving power to 

« brother John Cas iſtrano an — Franciſcan — 
not to ſuffer the Jews to practiſe uſury, or to do other 
things prohibited by the Church, and to force them 
„to wear the fign of the letter Thau, that they 
«« might be diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians.” It is 
very probable, that a man as zealous as this Cordelier 
was, being appointed to have an eye over the conduct 
of the Jews, and who forced them to wear the letter 
Thau N them, that they might be known; it is 
very probable, I ſay, that ſuch a man made them ſuffer 
many vexations. 

[1] 1 muſt ſay here a word or t2v0 of Bartolomeo Co- 
glione.] He was one of the moſt celebrated Captains 
of his time. * He was born in the neighbourhood of 
Bergamo, and his whole family had been put to the 

ſword during the quarrels between the Guelphs and 
„the Gibellines. He had been a beggar till he was 
*« eighteen years old, when being at Naples, and no 
«« man daring to diſpute the prize with him, neither 
in wreſtling nor in running, becauſe of his prodi- 
gious ſtrength, and incomparable agility, Jane IL 
„Queen of Naples, who valued no man but on ac» 
count of the vigour of his body, choſe him for her 
„% minion ; but he was ſoon tired with that baſe and 
„ ſhameful employment, and ſtole away from the 
«© Court to go and learn the art of war under the cele- 
** brated Braccio (47).” It will not be beſide my pur- (47) Varills, 
* to let the reader know, that this particular is to Anecdotes d. Fls 

met with in Paul Jovius's elogies; for it might be * P# 35. 
called into queſtion, notwithſtanding the authority of 
the French Hiſtorian who relates it. Here follows the 
Latin paſſage, from which the French Hiſtorian bor- 
rowed his account. Fuit Coleo corporis flatura eredta 
atque babili, adeoque formoſus atque agilis ut Regina 
Joanna ingenio procaci mulier, avidaque wirorum fortium 
Coleonis amore caperetur, quum ea ſpectante cunctos in 
palæſtra jactugue ferrei vettis & ſaltu curſuque cer- 
tantes cum magno ſpectantium plauſu ſuperaret (48). (48) Jovius, E- 
You may know by this paſſage Queen Jane's natural eu Virorun: 
temper ; during the ſolemnity of the public games, l * 
ſhe ſees a well looking adventurer, of ſo good a conſti- 3 * 
tution that he carries the prize of wreſtling, running, , ; 
and leaping, from all who dare to diſpute it with him; 
he throws a dart better than any of them. She does 
not enquire any farther about him, and chooſes him im- 
mediately for her minion. You may therefore apply to 
her the fable of the mare, related in the Mercure Galant 


for the year 1673. If I remember well it ends with 
this moral. 


 Maintes conois qui trompent à leur mint, 
Et font du goiit de la jument : 
11 n'importe qui ni comment, 
Pourveu qu'il ait bon rable & bonne tchine. 


i.e. I know many women, whoſe modeſt counte- 
„ nance deceives us: they are of the mare's taſte : it 
„is no matter who comes to them, if he has but a 
«« good ſtrong back and broad ſhoulders.” 


NAPLES (ALPHONSUS I of that name, King of) by his courage and ability 
added the kingdom of Naples to the dominions he inherited, when his father Ferdinand 
King of Aragon died in the year 1416. Jane II of that name, being beſieged in her ca- 
pital city by Lewis of Anjou, had recourſe to our Alphonſus, and promiſed to adopt him, 
if he would deliver her from her enemies. Alphonſus, who had juſt ſignalized himſelf in 
Sardinia, would not loſe ſo good an opportunity to enlarge his dominions; he ſent his 
fleet to Naples, forced the French to raiſe the ſiege, and was adopted by the Queen in 
September 1420. But the friendſhip between this adoptive ſon and Queen Jane did not 
continue long; the adoption was cancelled in June 1423, after many quarrels, which 
ended at laſt in very great acts of hoſtliity. Lewis of Anjou, the IIId of that name, was 
adopted by the Queen, and Alphonſus thought it proper to return into Spain. He embark- 
ed at Naples in October 1423, and took Marſeilles as he failed along. This conqueſt 
was owing to the good advice that was given him to purſue his point, after he had made 
himſelf maſter of the Port, and to batter the City all night, without giving the inhabi- 
tants time to recover themſelves from their firſt fright. During his abſence the faction of 
Anjou got the upper hand again at Naples; but as Queen Jane, who was not very vir- 


tuous, 


tuous, was beſet by 


NAP 


ſons, who had no other deſign but to remove her, and whoſe paſ- 
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ſions often changed ſides, the faction of Aragon came to prevail again, when it 
leaſt expected. Alphonſus was earneſtly deſired to come back. The Duke of 1 Jied 


in November 1434. 


ueen Jane followed him ſome months aſter: ſo that every thing 


proved favourable to Alphonſus, though the people of Naples had proclaimed Renatus 
of Anjou King ; for he was not a very formidable competitor. France was unfortunate 
at that time [4]. But notwithſtanding all theſe favourable circumſtances, Alphonſus was 
very unſucceſsful in the beginning of his undertaking. He beſieged Gaietta at firſt, and 
6% The ch of was taken priſoner in a naval fight, which he loſt againſt the Genoeſe (a), who were 
Are 1435 come to relieve the place. It appeared then that ſome perſons cannot be unhappy, ſince 


{b) Se Jovian, their 
Pontan. de Prin- was t 
cipe, folio m. 62, 


fortune ariſes as it were from the midſt of adverſity (5). The Duke of Milan 
chief cauſe of Alphonſus's exaltation to the throne of Naples; the Duke of 
Milan, I ſay, whoſe priſoner Alphonſus was : this Duke not only reſtored him to his li- 
berty, but furniſhed him alſo with troops to conquer the kingdom of Naples. 


However, 


{c) Hearrivedat this was not one day's buſineſs. Renatus of Anjou being at Naples (c) ſupported his party 
Noptevin M3y for ſome time; but at laſt that city fell into Alphonſus's power in the year 1442, and this 


1418. 


decided the quarrel. Alphonſus entered triumphant into Naples, aſter the manner of the 


antient Romans, February the 26th 1443, and found that Pope Eugenius I V's paſſion 


againſt him was very much mitigated. This Pope 


oppoſed him as long as fortune did 


not declare for him ; but when ſhe had determined the cauſe againſt France, Eugenius did 
(4) ignis cauſe not pretend to the glory of imitating Cato's virtue (d); he acknowledged Alphonſus for % e 


Deis placuit ; 
v Catoni. 
Lucan» lib. 1. 
ver, 128. 


Kate clarrſfimus, 


the lawful poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Spain, provided he would pay him a certain an- nuli vererum 
nual tribute. This conqueſt gained Alphonſus a very great reputation, and gave him an ee, 


Hiſpanie gentis 


opportunity to make the Florentines and ſome other nations of Italy feel the weight of ln dcuſque 


his victorious arms; ſo that he was courted by all the Princes who dreaded the Ottoman 2m. Ma- 


armies. He liked Italy ſo well that he did not care to return into Aragon. 


riana, lib. 22. 
He Was A cap. 18. See Va- 


Prince adorned with noble qualities, and who was the glory and ornament of Spain (e). ppt 


Charles VIII, 


He was a very great lover of Literature and of the Learned [B], on which account Ui. 2. pag. 278. 


ſome very remarkable particulars are told of him [C]. 


[4] France was unfortunate at that time. If it 
were lawful at preſent to ſay of fortune, what the hea- 
thens ſaid of her, who did not underſtand by that 
name, fo evidently as we do, a moſt wife and juſt diſ- 
penſation of Providence, we ſhould charge her with 
too affected a partiality for Spain againſt France. For 
one cannot read the hiſtory of the fifteenth or ſixteenth 
centuries, without obſerving, that Spain had then an 
aſcendant and ſuperiority over France, which even at 
this day ought to load the French with ſhame, and 
make the Spaniards proud. We muſt admire God's 
providence herein ; he is the common father of all na- 
tions. In one age he beſtows his temporal bleſſings on 
one nation, and deprives it of them in the next. In 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries it was the turn of 
Spain to be happy, but in the ſeventeenth century it 
was her turn io be unfortunate. France was to have 
the aſcendant and ſuperiority over Spain in that cen- 
tury. I only explain here and paraphraſe the follow- 

(%) Mariana, lib. ing paſſage of Mariana (1). Sic fortuna ludit in rebus 
21. Cap» 7+ bumanis ; fic nos noftraque verſamur. Aragonio vi mi- 
; rum calum viam ad regnum ſiruebat cai nibil eſt ar- 
duum. . .. . . Multum ei familie (Andegavenh) ſuperi 
per bac tempora adverſati videntur, Gallorum genti in- 
fenſi, ac Argoniis propitii. Sed eft fere ut aliarum re- 
rum fic felicitatis orbis: per varias gentes atque fami- 
(2) Compere this /ias inerrat, nulli propria (2). But what may comfort 
with Horat. Od: France is, that ſhe was thought infinitely more formi- 
. fy dable than Spain; for which reaſon much ftronger 
2 TY leagues were made to prevent the French from ſettling 
7. — inſolentem in Italy, than to prevent the Spaniards from conquering 
tudere pereimax, Kingdoms in that country. The other Princes of Italy 
Tranſmutat incer» etre in hopes that they could ſtop the progreſs of the 
tos bonores . Pe 0 P 3 
Nan, 644; nase Spaniards, but they deſpaired of ever reliſling the 
alii benig na. French. This is the reaſon why at all times, and in 
this age more than ever, it will always be difficult to 
break the confederacies made againſt France; the fear, 
which every member is under, will keep them all 
united together. 
Whilſt this page is reprinting (3), I learn from the 
blic news, that a Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the 
uphin of France, happens to be heir not only to the 
Crown of Naples, but alſo to all the dominions be- 
longing to the Spaniſh monarch ; this confirms what I 
obſerved concerning the ſeventeenth century bringing 
back the turn of the French; for it is a century, the 


(J I write this 
Nov. 25, 1700» 


(4) Charles II, laſt year of which beſtows all the eſtates of the King 


who died Nov. of Spain (4) on a Prince of the royal blood of France. 
I, 1700, 


LB] He was @ very great lover of hterature and of 


He died at Naples the 27th of“ e Putchedit, 
June 


the learned.) Beſides what will be obſerved in the fol- 
lowing remark, I mult obſerve here, that he honoured 
Lawrence Valla, Anthony Panormita, George of Tre- 
bizondo, and Bartholomew Faccius, with his eſteem and 
moſt particular friendſhip. But it will be better to let 
Mariana zelate this (5). Literas in pretio habuit, vi- (5) Mariana, 
riſque eruditione præſtantibus tantum tribuit, ut iis fe * f. 18. 
inclinata quamwis tate recoguendum prarberet. Lau- 
rentio Valla familiariter eft uſus, Antonio Panhor- 
mita, Georgio Trapezuntio immortali laude wiris, Bar- 
tholomaum Faccium, cujus extant de rebus Alphonſi commen- : 
tarii, menſe Novembri ſuperiori (6) extindtum tulit æger- * ) ap Sg 0 
rime. Philelphus having preſented him with his ſa- 4 wo 
tires, went back loaded with preſents, and honoured 
with the order of Knighthood, Phile/phum Poetam ad 
fe ſatyras diutiſfime evigilatas deferentem illaſque canen- 
tem ac prope agentem, non prius quam militiæ honore | 
decoratum pramiiſque auctum remiſit (7). He had a lite- (7) a 9 
rary correſpondence with Leonard Aretin, and invited & pv: At 
him to his Court. But that learned man's old age, pbonj,, lib. 3. 
and the ill ſtate of his health did not ſuffer him to num. 11, 
accept thoſe offers. Poggius of Florence tranſlated Xe- 
nophon's Cyrepedia, by Alphonſus's command, and was 
generouſly rewarded for it. In a word, he ſent for a 
great many Divines to his Court from the remoteſt 
parts of the world, and promoted ſome of them to the 
moſt conſiderable employments. His Court was full of 
learned men in all kinds of ſciences, and they were all 
made ſenſible of his generoſity. He made ſeveral hope- . 
ful but poor young men ſtudy (8) at his own expence (9). (8) LE Ha 
I forgot to mention Bracellius, who was one of the Digi & Fat, 
learned men at his Court, and who left behind him an Aipbony, lib, 2. 
hiſtory of that Monarch's wars (10). ſub fin, 
[CJ . . . On which account ſome very remarkable 
particulars are told of him.) During a ſickneſs under (o) Ibid. num. 
which he laboured at Capua, every one was deſirous to 5** 
bring him ſuch things as might divert him. Anthony (10) Et qui bel- 
Panormita (11) choſe to ſend him books, and among d i Hiſto- 
others Quintus Curtius. The Prince heard with fo %% "2" /#/ep1e 
much pleaſure the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, that n 
he was almoſt perfectly cured the very firſt day it was Jovius, Eleg. libs 
read to him, which ſtruck the Phyſicians with amaze- 3+ 
ment. He continued that exerciſe three times a day, 
till Anthony Panormita had read the hiſtory quite (11) See his | 
through: and after that time he ridiculed the Phyſi- 2 {ra 2 
cians, laughed at their Avicenna, and beſtowed the ,j,,; lib. 1. 
greateſt elogies on Quintus Curtius. Being told that aum. 43+ 
Cicero's tomb was to be ſeen at Formium, with an epi- 
taph written in a very old character, he was overjoyed 
3 | at 
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Veapol. libs 1. 


NAP 


— 1458, 


aged threeſcore and four years (f), and left his dominions in Spain to his 


rother, and the kingdom of Naples to his baſtard ſon Ferdinand (g). What Moreri & Er- 
aſſerts is not true, namely, that «+ Anthony of Palermo wrote a very accurate Hiſtory of H e, 
« King Alphonſus, intitled, De factis & dictis Alpbonſi Regis ; for the work, which is 


thus intitled, is only a collection of ſententious 
able actions of this Prince: and though we meet 


lies, witty ſayings, and ſome remark- 
with feveral particulars of his life, 


with the circumſtances in which he ſaid or did ſuch and ſuch things, yet ſuch a work can- 


not be ſtiled an accurate Hiſtory of that _ ſon of Ferdinand King of Aragon [D]. 
n [DL 


He did not know that Alphonſus was the e 


Paul Jovius's careleſsneſs is very ſurpriſing. 


that he had been married [E], and that he reigned much more than twenty two years; 


Monſieur 


'12) Anton» at the news, and went immediately to that place, and on his noſe during that long difcourſe (28). Men (28) 14cm, 1, 


Panormit. de 
Dis & Fair 
eben, lib. 1. 
um. 470 


43. 


with his own hand he pulled up the thorns and 
briars which were about the tomb; he found oe, not 
Cicero's name, but that of M. Vitruvius. rex 
ut primum accepit lætitia pene perditus ire nibil cuncta- 
tus e, & ſentibus rubiſque primo tumalum purgans mox 


gramma «je comperit (12), At the ſiege of Gaietta, 
when they told him there were none of the large ſtones 


would laugh at ſuch a thing 'now a days, and I ima- . 46. 
gine that ſome perſons laughed at it then. 
[DI Paul Fovius . . . did not know that Alphonſus 
was the eldeſt fon of Ferdinand King of Arragon.] This 
is what Mariana obſerves moſt expreſly. I ſhall tran- 


{13) Ibid, num» legere inceptani, mon M. Tulli, fad M. Vitruvii epi- ſcribe: his own words, becauſe they contain a particu- 


lar which relates to our Alphonſus's life. Znterea, ſays 
he (29), Valentiæ Rex Arragonius Alphonſi i ajor1s filii 209) Marians, 


(14) In the arii- leſt, with which they uſed to charge the mortars, and muptias celebrabat apparatu . . . . . Sponſam? Caſtella lib. 20. cap, 7. 


cle TITUS LI- 
VIUS, 


(15) In the arti- anſwered that he choſe rather to leave 


cle of that Poet. 


(16) Idem, An- 
tonius Panormit. 
de Difis & 

Fais Alpbonſi, 


lib, 2. num. 12+ 


(17) Ibid. num» 
13. 
(13) Ibid. num. 
I4- 
(19) Ibid. num - 
"LY 


(20) Idem, lib. 
4+ num. 34 


(21) Cum libris 
ſub ſponda ſoli- 
tum dormire re- 
gem ſcimut ex- 
perrectum llos 


that they could find none but at a country ſeat, which 
according toan old tradition, had — 5 to Cicero, he 

is whole artille- 
ry uſeleſs, chan to ſpoil what had been the property of ſo 
great a man (13). We ſhall mention in another place 
(14), his great value for Livy, the honour he did to that 
great author's arm, and to Ovid's native place (15). He 
collected very carefully the medals of the Emperors, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Julius Cæſar, and kept them 
among the relicts in an ivory box (16). He uſed al- 
ways to carry Cæſar's Commentaries with him in his 
voyages and journeys, and never paſs one day without 
reading ſome parts of them with great attention (17). He 
took for his device an open book (18). His ſoldiers were 
ſo well acquainted with his love for books, that when 
they plundered any place they made haſte tocarry him 
all the books they could meet with (19). As ſome perſons 
were ſpeaking before him of the loſs of ſome precious 
things, he proteſted that he would chooſe rather to loſe all 
his jewels, tho* never ſo much celebrated throughout all 
the world, than to loſe any books, whatſoever they 
might be (20). He had always ſome put by his bed- 
ſide, and if he happened to awake, he called for them 
to read them (21), He went ſometimes on foot to the 


cum ſumine peſcere Proſeſſor's lectures, though the place where they were 


ac lefittare. Ibid. 
num. 31. 5 


(22) Ibid. lib. 1. 
num» 39. 


(23) Diem illam 
1 qua nibil lege- 
ret ſe perdidiſſe 
Aicebat 
dei & cum au- 
diſjet 
Veſpa ſianum Ce- 

rem 
(It ſhould be 
Titum\ eam diem 
ſe perdidiſſe ſolt- 

tum dicere in 9 
mbil quicquam 
alleni donaſſet, 
egiſſe gratias rex 

icrtur immartall 
Jeu Criſto, 

2d eo meds nec 

diem ipſe perdi- 
d jet. ibid. num. 
16. 


( 14) Jovian. 
Pontanus, de 
Principe, fol. m. 


63. 


(25) Panorm. de 
Dicti & Fattis 
Apbonſi, lib. 1. 
num. 17. Gra- 
tian. de Cafibus 
Virorum, pag- 19. 
ſays quadragies, 
ſorty times, but 
he is miſtaken. 
(26) Panorm. 
ibid. num. 37. 
(27) ldem, lib. 
4. num. 15. 


read was at a great diſtance from his palace (22). He 
looked upon a day as loſt, when he paſt it without read - 
ing (23) ; nor would he ever ſuffer that the time ap- 
pointed for reading ſhould be ſpent in any other occu- 
pations, though he had never ſo much buſineſs upon 
his hands. Antonio poete incredibili quadam woluptate 
operam dabat, aliquid ex priſcorum annalibut referent, 

ineliam wveterum ab eo ſcriptorum lectiones fingulis die- 
2 audiebat, ac licet multis magniſque interim gravare- 
tur curis, nunquam tamen paſſus eft horam libro dictam 
a negotiis auferri (24). i. e. He heard the Poet An- 
*« thony Panormita with an incredible pleaſure, who 
uſed to relate to him ſome particulars from the an- 
tient hiſtorians : and even to read them daily to him, 
nor would he ſufter &c.” He had read the Bible 
with the gloſſes and commentaries upon it fourteen 
times, and could repeat many paſſages of it by 
heart (25). Finding one day his library locked, he 
bad not the patience to wait ti]l his Library-keeper was 
come; but he himſelf took ſome inſtruments and pulled 
off the lock; and ſome n aſking him by way of 
admiration, how he could ſtoop to do fuch things with his 
own hands, he anſwered him with anather queſtion, 
Viz. do you tmagine that Cod and nature gave hands to 
Kings for nothing (26) ? He uſed to read with ſo much 
attention, that he ſeemed to take no notice, that peo- 

e were dancing or playing on ſome inſtrument near 

im (27). Here follows a ſtrong proof of the pleaſure 
and attention with which he liſtened to an elegant diſ- 
courſe. Jannot Manetti, an Envoy of the Florentines, 
made him one day a beautiful and long oration : the 
King had not only his eyes continually fixed upon him, 
but be did not make the leaſt motion, not even to drive 
away a fly, which. ſettled on his noſe at the beginning of 
the oration. 'The orator could not ceaſe admiring that 
great patience ; when he had done, Alphonſus drove 
the fly away, which be had ſuffered to remain quietly 


Sanctius Regius deduxit. . . . nuptiæ confi pridie > pv” 


Idas Funii. i. e. In the mean time the King of Morunt. 1619, 
** Arragon celebrated the nuptials of his elde ſon at in 40. 
„ Valentia : Sanctius Rogius had conducted the bride 
from Caſtile ; the — was celebrated the 12th 
of June.” In the next chapter Mariana ſpeaks thus, 
Alphonfum MAT MaxI1MUM regni haredem ſcripft. 
i. e. He left his Kingdom to Alphonſus, his ele 

„ ſon.” The words of Anthony Panormita deſerve to 

be tranſcribed, becauſe they acquaint us with a re- 

markable particular. ** Ferdinandus pater eſt ipſe in- 

*« clytus rex, moriens Alphonſum filium 1is pene verbis 
allocutus fertur : time fili, guoniam regna quecun« 
„ gue dum Deo placuit obtinui, ad te ETATIS PR &- 
* ROGATIVA deferri & ſcio & wolo, optarim eas modo 
terras, quas ta parte Hiſpaniz quam Caſtellam voci- 

tan habemus, Foanni fratri tuo, fi modo per te liceat 

« relinguere. Quod ne modeſie firas abs te peto, & fi 

pateris etiam rogo.” Ferdinand is willing to — ſome 

lands to his younger ſon, and in a manner prays Al- 

phonſus to conſent to it: who anſwers like an hero, that 

if ſuch be his father's will and pleaſure, he conſents with 

all his heart to leave his brother to inherit the crown, 

and that for his part, if he pretends to ſucceed to it, it is 

only by a particular favour and kindneſsof his father. Ego, 

mi pater ac domine, ſatis inte/ligo iſibæc regna & tua fer? 

omnia ad me quidem pertinere, ſed non aliter guam beneficis 

tw. ldcirco & pluris ſemper woluntatem uam & feci 

& fafturus ſum, quam etatis privilegium. Imd vero 

fs pro tua fingulari prudentia regnis ita demum proſpi- 

cis iri conſultum, fi Foannem regni ſucceſſorem reli 

ris, nibil recuſo, quin ipſum vel ad omnia inſtituas * 

redem : non aliter ( mihi credas welim) voluntati per me 

tuæ uſque ad poſtremum ſpiritum parebitur, quam divi- 

na 2 of” I hy 4 ol my dear aber and (39) Anton. Pa- 
„ maſter, that your Kingdoms, and almoſt all you 1 
** have, belong to me, only thro' your kindneſs to phonſe, lib. 2. 
me: and therefore I have always paid, and will al- num. 30. 
ways pay more regard to your will, than to my 

*« birthright. Nay, if according to your great pru- 

«« dence you think it more to the advantage of the 

Kingdom to leave the Crown to my brother, I con- 

«« ſent, that you make him heir to all. For, believe 

«« me, I will all my life-time obey your will, as if it 

were the will of God himſelf.” Muſt it not be con- 
teſled that Paul Jovius took a great deal of pains, 

to acquaint himſelf with the titles and qualities of 

thoſe, whoſe elogies he wrote (31)? I am inclined to (31) Ad wagner, 
believe that he thought it a more remarkable particular Merion nem 
to ſee a younger brother aſcend the throne, than to ſee ——— y 
a King conquer another Kingdom. contendebat, poſt - 

[E} . . . and had been married] We have quoted 2% ipſum natu- 

Mariana for this icular ; here follows another /** = =_ 
voucher, who will acquaint us, that Alphonſus met with _ aut pas- 
un excellent wife. GW Acceperat aliquando a Maria m Tarraconenſis 
«6 ſingularis exempli uxare hteras; quas cum. ſemel at · inperii bæredita- 
*« que iterum atteptiſſimè perlegiſſat, mox inquit, inſti» d. .. 

% tueram olim nihil de uxore extra thalamum dicere, 11. 5.5 l. 
% ne benedicens wrorius aut immodeſtior haberer, Alt luſt, lib. 3. 

« nunc mibi prorſus muandun conſilium, & quiduis bomi- 
„ ad obJoquantur quocungue in ir iuio cuigue ebruin, fine modo 

* & modeſlia di ugxeris uirtule atgut conftaniiapredican- 


3 a dum. 


(33) 
22 


(34) 


(45) 
Bell: 
bb. * 
145 


is miſtaken with regard to Chronology. 


Monſieur Varillas meant no doubt this Prince in his preface to his Anecdotes, though he 
What he obſerves of him is very curious [F]. 


725 


It is falſe that our Alphonſus ſent a ſupply to Scanderberg, for the ſiege of Belgrade ; 
and if he wrote to him once that the Italian troops were not leſs formidable to their hoſts 


than to their enemies, it was not at the time of this ſiege [J. He was a greater King 


„ Panormita, *© dum (32).“ i. e. Having received a letter from 
2 hien & his conſort Mary, a woman of great merit and exem- 
Faci Alpbenſi, «« plary life, he read it over and over again with great 
lib. 2, num. 39+ «« attention, and ſaid, I was reſolved never to mention my 
„% wife out of bed, left if I ſpoke well of her I fhould be 

« thought too fond, or immodeft : but I muſt now alter my 

* deſign, and whatever men may ſay of me, I muſt without 

« Same and reſerve proclaim ber virtue and conſtan- 

« cy to all the world.” He had reſolved, you fer, 

never to mention his wife's merit, leſt he ſhould be 

thought too much prepoſſeſſed in her favour, which yet 

ons of his rank have not much occaſion to fear ; 

t having read the letter he received from her, he al- 

ters his deſign, and is determined to ſpeak of her merit 

on every occafion, This was a noble and civil reſolu- 

tion. He ſhoold have called it to mind when he made 

his laſt will, in which he did not in the leaſt mention 

his wife. Whereupon the hiſtorian obſerves, that he 

had once a mind to divorce her, and to marry his con- 

cubine. Regine nulla mentio: fa ma fuit & magni wiri 

teftantur, ea repudiata Lucretiam Alaniam pellicem ducere 

(+1) Mariana, Cogitaſſe (33). This concubine, whoſe name was Lu- 
Ea 18. cretia Alania, had ſome hopes that the Pope would be 
favourable to her, and ſhe took a journey to Rome, 

being attended like a Queen AV po op _ 

ibi pected (34). ay only that Alphon- 
e — hwy — her in $- his wife had died. 
This Lucretia was a beautiful woman of Naples, who 

had known ſo well how to enſnare that good old man, 

that ſhe got from him whatever ſhe could wiſh. He 

e illa Lucretia, cujus per orbem terrarum amores fue. 

runt quam noti/fimi. Eam Alphonſus adamatam propter 

forme qua preftabat excellentiam, ſuavi/ſimis etiam pu- 

elle illecebris ſenex ipſe delinitus divitiis, opibus, autha- 

ritate ita extulerat, ut plerigue arbitrarentur, i Maria 

(45) Pontan. de vita exceſſiſſet, legitimes uxoris cam loco habiturum (35). 


Fell Neapolit, i. e. This is the Lucretia, whoſe amours are famous 
bb. 2. folio m. 4 throughout the world. Alphonſus was paſſionately in 
145 verſe, 4% love with her; for ſhe was very beautiful, and ſhe 


« knew ſo well how to charm the old man by her 
<«« ſweet careſſes, that he loaded her with riches, and 
„gave her ſo much power, that mol people were of 
„ opinion he would have married her, in caſe his 
« wife had died.” I cannot well . by 2 2 
7 . 4. man Alphonſus got his two daughters, whom he marr 
8 . very — the one to the Duke of Fer- 
Illsfir. page 23. rara, and the other 8 Duke of Seſſa (36). 
ime Mariana acknowledges that incontinency was one 
oy Hp vi- Alphonſus's failings (37). Ferdinand, who ſucceeded 
bun in Alpborfi him in the Kingdom of Naples, was a baſtard he had 
moribus accuſare in Spain (38), and who had not much reaſon to be 
cet, Marianas Fell ſatisfied with the conduct of Lucretia, Alphonſus's 
— laſt concubine ; for ſhe declared for che faction of An- 
(33) Alphonſo jou (39). Once more, is it not very ſtrange that Paul 
mortuo Ferdinan- [ovius ſhould ſpeak of this Prince s celibacy f In cœli. 
4.5 ſuccedit, quem hatu Hugularem eamque paucis incempertam liberi & 
pon be bo tranguilli animi felicitatem repoſuit, = ut 2 EN. 
ter inſtituerat, na- pœnituerit connubia rejeciſſe, Jr V ues £0 * 
tum Valentiæ is regiæ indolis ex nobili concubina in ſpem regni ſuſce- 
Hipania citorio= piſſet (yo). i. e. He made his happineſs conſiſt in a 
re, atque ex muli- 4 ſingle life, in which he enjoyed that fingular tran- 
2 — „ „ quillity of the mind, which is known but to few; 
ens... 4 fo that he never repented that he refuſed to marry, 
bis babuiſſet. „ when he had got his ſon Ferdinand by a noble miſ- 
Pontan. de Bello 4c treſas, a ſon of a royal ſoul, and whom he deſigned 
22 for the throne“ Antonio Maria Gratiani was not 
"I ſo groſly miſtaken as Paul Jovius, but it did not want 
(39) Pontan, de much. He imagines Alphonſus was ſoon left a widower. 
Bell Neapolit, Ex uxore quam juvenis duxit Caftellz Regis propingui 
lid, z. fol. 145. ſa; filia lilere non tulit, eaque brevi amiſſa celebs inde 
n/it (41). i. e. Ile got no children by his 
Ne) Joes 1 828 5 be he was but young ; 
lgiiz Bellic, ** wife, whom he married when he was but young 
Virtute illuſtr, « the was the hter of the King of Caſtile a rela- 
P « tion of his ; and having loſt her very ſoon, he con- 
(41) Gratian, de * tinued a widower the remainder of his life. 
Cafibus Virorum Fl What Mr. Varillas objerves of him is very cu- 
aer. pag. 23. uy There never was a King, who was ſo much 


Vor. VII. 


than 


concerned for what men would ſay of him after his 

death, as the laſt Alphonſus, who wore the Crown 

<« of Naples. He did not only labour to win battles, 

and to perform ſuch actions as ſeem to be romantic, but 

** he took care alſo to find authors worthy to write them 

«© down, and capable to ſet them off. There was no cele- 

** brated writer but he endeavoured to win or to bribe 

him; and all thoſe, who had ſome reputation, re- 

** ceived penſions or preſents from him, to whatever 

* corner of the world their birth or fortune had con- 

** fined them. And yet there never was a monarch, 

** whoſe failings have been more particularly deſcribed, 

* than his have been; not even the leaſt of his weak- 

*« neſſes has eſcaped our knowledge; in vain do we read 

in Pontanus, in Panormita, in Benedicti, and in 

*« ſixty four other hiſtorians, that he was adorned with 

all the noble qualities, which form an hero; no man 

„will believe them, but choole rather to credit Ber- 

*« nardino Cerico, who aſcribes to him but very com- 

«« mon qualities; though this Cerico be otherwiſe a 
*« moſt wretched hiltorian (42).” I cannot believe (42) Varillas, - 
that this relates to the laſt Alphonſus, who was the ſon Preftice to the 


of Ferdinand the baſtard : for on the one hand, his A 


reign was ſo ſhort (43), that it could not afford him 


time enough for thoie enquiries after authors, which (43) It laſted 
Monſieur Varillas mentions to us; and on the other About one years 
hand, that Prince was fo viſibly diſſolute, and ſo defti- 

tute of all thoſe great qualities, which blot out, or a- 

tone for, the greateſt vices, that he could not be a pro- 

per ſubject for ſo many flattering hiſtorians, who 

would draw the character of an hero. His grandfa- 

ther Alphonſus is the perſon, who may be conſidered 

as a ſubject fit for ſuch hiſtories. Here follows what 

Varillas obſerves {44) of the laſt Alphonſus, after giv- (44) lo the Li 
ing a moſt frightful deſcription of Ferdinand's life. of Charles VIII, 
We have only to obſerve now, that his fon Alphon- . 3: 228: 28 7. 
* ſus II imitated him, and went even beyond him, 
*« ſince he took leſs precautions to conceal his vices. 
He obſerved none of the civil nor eccleſiaſtical laws, 
and one could not perceive he was a Chriſtian, but 
by his having been baptized. The raviſhiog of the 
*© moſt noble and virtuous Ladies was nothing with 
** him but a piece of gallantry. He called violence 
«« and extortion royal prerogatives ; and it was looked 
upon as a matter of fact, that it was he who adviſed 
„ his father to the maſſicre of the Senators of Naples, 
* which was committed in St. Leonard's Church.” 
Would one ſay of ſuch a Prince, as Monſicur Varillas 
does of him, whom he mentions in the preface to his 
Anecdoles, that an hiſtorian, who was no flatterer, has 
particularly deſcribed his failings, ſuffered none of his 
<weatneſſes to eſcape cur knowledge, and aſcribed to him 
but very common qualities ? It is utiqueſtionable, that 
the author of the Anecdotes ſpoke of the King of Na- 
ples, who is the ſubject of this article: but he ſhould 
not have characteriſed him by theſe words, be laft Al. 
phonſus who wore the Croun of Naples; for if his 
grandſon Alphonſus II be reckoned for nothing, there 
never was but one Alphonſus King of Naples : it was 
therefore needleſs to call him he 44ſt Alphonſas. 

[G] % was not at the time of this fiege.] If the 
reader be never ſo little intelligent, he muſt underſtand 
that there are ſome hiltorians, who aſſert what I deny 
in the text of this remark, But as every one is not capa- 
ble to gueſs who theſe hiſtorians are, I muſt tell it them 
Here follows therefore what we meet with under the | 
quotation of Barlet in the hiſtory of Mahomet 1I (45). (45) By Mon. 
*+ Scanderberg undertook the fiege of Belgrade, a city Cuilet, tam. 2. 
„ Albania, which the Turks had taken from him, for *3: "ner 
The better to ſucceed in his attempt, he deſired the ie — Barlet, 
„ aſliſtance of Alphonſus King of Naples, the molt lib. 7, 8. 

** zealous of all his allies: and by his letters begged of 
chat Prince to ſend him, among other things, miners 
and canoneers, telling him in a humourous way, and 
* with the liberty ot old friends, that the Albanian 
« ſoldiers were proper only to beat men, and that he 
* knew from very good hands, that the Italians had 
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than a good huſpand, and in his old days he had a concubine, whom he would have 
married [H], had it been in his power to divorce his wife. 

I have juſt now met with a particular, which ſeems to me very curious, and which ac- 
quaints us with the cauſe of the miſunderſtanding there was between King Alphonſus and 


his conſort | 


of the Houſe de la Trimouille [ Z]. 


„ ſtrength enough to beat down walls. Alphonſus 
«« ſent him a ſupply of men, money, and artillery, 
% and added as a ſuitable anſwer, that the Italians 
„ were not only proper to beat men and walls, but alſo 
* to triamph over the Ladies of Albania ; that the Al- 
© banians ſhould therefore take care, how they lodged 
« at their houſes domeſtic conquerors, thinking to 
* lodge only foreign friends. Scanderberg ſhewed theſe 
« letters to his army, which gave him and his ſol- 
«« diers good ſport. But he repented that he ever be- 
«© fieged Belgrade, and never did any undertaking 
% prove more fatal to him than that.” It is plain that 
one Prince, or one time is here miſtaken for another ; 
for in the year 1465 there was no King of Naples 
named Alphonſus. 
DH] He had a concubine, whom he would have mar- 
ried.) This is plain from the paſſage of Mariana, 
(45) In the re- Which I have quoted above (46). But beware not to 
mark [E], quo- infer from the amours of this Prince, that his reader (47) 
tation (33): aſſerted a falſity, when he let the world know that his 
(47) Anton. Pa- maſter never uttered any ſmutty word, and never 
not mit. enjoy'd ſhewed ſome parts of his body. All diſorders are not 
on — at Al- carried to an exceſs: impudicity does not always ex- 
CEO 3 tend its power over the tongue and the eyes; and it 
thus in Art. 41m is not impoſſible that Alphonſus and Lucretia might 
of his 4th boox. have reciprocally excluded the pleaſures of the fight 
Ab ore Alphinſs from the myſteries of love. It would be to no purpoſe 
sun eb{-wnum to object, that one who grants the greateſt favour, grants 
excidiſſe ſcimur, the laſt. One may make a very good anſwer to that ob- 
nunguam interiora jection. See Sebaſtian Rouillard's Capitulaire (48), 
membrorum q Our King of Naples thought there was no greater 
quempiam vidi. folly, than to run after one's wife, when ſhe has left the 
(48) We red houſe, hos maxime inſanire dicebat, qui uxorem a ſe di- 
there in pag- 4. greſſam fugitivamque perguireret (49). It is a ſign 
_ ie that he would not have taken that trouble, if his 
reveal, to his Conſort Queen Mary had left him; whence it follows 
ſhame, that diſ- that he did not love her very tenderly. 
graceful myſtery [] The cauſe of the miſunderſtanding there was be- 
of matrimony * favern King Alphonjus and his conſort.) Don John Vi- 
In trian, who has added a great many notes to his Spa- 
2 erubeſeat niſh tranſlation of Philip de Comines's memoirs, aſſerts, 
deri. And in that an over-ſuſpicious temper turns the Ladies brains, 
pag- 10. If the and is very ſerviceable to Kings. Paſion es efta de celos y 
_ 1 ** foſpechas, que a las Damas ſuele quitar el judicio, y à 
_ nes cane ry los Principes darlo en le concerniente a ſu imperis (50). 
to put her wan- Donna Juana of Caltile, adds he, loſt her ſenſes, for 
ton hands on being too jealous of her huſband Don Philip, one of 
thoſ: parts, where the moſt handſome men in the world. Queen Donna 
* 1 Maria of Arragon had a ſound judgment, but ſuch a 
how much leſs Jealouſy made her commit a thouſand faults. She 
lawful muſt it be cauſed Donna Margaret de Ixar, one of her Ladies, to 
for the defendant be ftrangled, becauſe ſhe was thought to be the mother 
( pubih that of Don Ferdinand I, King of Naples: Lopes de Con- 
Muchand' Ne, cut met With the ſame fate, becauſe ſhe ſulpected him 
enim (ſaid Quin- to be the perſon whom her huſband Alphonſus I em- 
tilian) ſecietafe ployed in his love intrigues; by ſuch a conduct ſhe 
eorjugatt emma forced that Prince to go to Naples, where he died 
Ine, of without having ſeen her again (51). This is a par- 
aliqued ſecretum, ticular, which explains to us why he did not mention 
her in his laſt will. Let us infer from thence, that the 
{49) Panorm, diſguſt they had conceived againſt each other muſt 
lib- 4. num 8. have been very great, ſince Alphonſus choſe rather to 
(50) Vitrim, leave his Kingdom of Arragon, than to live with his 
Netes on Philip wife, and fince ſhe Choſe rather to have no ſhare in 
4 1 the government of Naples, than to return with her 
„ en, pes, huſband. It was a great happineſs for Alphonſus to 
find in Italy wherewithal to indemnify himſelf for the 
51) Le bięs irſe dominions he left beyond the Pyrenean hills: but if he 
4 Naples, y mes had not met with a good ſettlement at Naples, he 
- L 4: © would perhaps have paſt all his life time like a Knight 
Page 3. | Errant, rather than reign in Arragon with his wife. It 
is ſometimes ſo difficult to bear with the hardſhips of a 
married ſtate, that to be delivered from them, a man 
would chooſe to go to the extremities of the world. 
(52) Juven, Sat. Ultra Saurumatas fugert binc libet & glacialem Oce- 
2. Vet. 1. anum (52). 


I]. We muſt give ſome account of his deſcendants K], and of the claim 


NARNT, 

c I wiſh my ſelf conveyed, 
Where freezing ſeas obſtruct the Merchant's trade.” 
Dx yven. 


[X] We maſt give ſome account of his deſcendants.) 
Ferdinand I, his natural ſon, ſucceeded him, and 
was twice married, firſt, to Iſabella of Clerimont ; 
ſecondly to Jane the King of Spain's ſiſter. The 
children by the firſt wife were Alphonſus Duke of Ca- 
labria ; Frederic Prince of Altumura z John who was 
a Cardinal; Francis Duke of Santangelo; Donna 
Beatrix married to Matthias King of Hungary ; and 
Donna Leonora Ducheſs of Ferrara. He had but one 
daughter by his ſecond wife, namely Govianna, who 
was married to his nephew Ferdinand IT. He had 
alſo ſome baſtards; he reigned thirty five years, and 
died in the beginning of the year 1494, aged three- 
ſcore and eleven years. | 

His eldeſt fon Alphonſus II, Duke of Calabria, ſuc- 
ceeded him, and married Hippolita Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Francis Sforza Duke of Milan ; he had by her 
two ſons and one daughter, Don Ferdinand, Don Pie- 
tro, and Donna Iſabella Ducheſs of Milan. His three 
baſtard children were Don Alphonſo Duke of Biſegli, 
Don Cæſar, and Donna Sancia married to Geoffrey 
Borgia. He feared Charles VIII fo much, that he re- 
ſigned his dominions to his eldeft fon Don Ferdinand : 
he reigned but one year. | 

Ferdinand 1I reigned by the abdication of his father 
Alphonſus II, and was driven out of his Kingdom by 
the French, and reſtored afterwards by the aſſiſtance 
of the Great Captain: but he died ſoon after of a ſick- 


neſs, in the year 1495. He left no children, and had (53) Extr-4 
rom Tomaſo 
Coſto's book in- 
i ; , EM d titled, Nom: delle 
dinand II, and was deprived of his dominions in the Provincie cina., 
year 1501, and neither he nor his children were ! Regro di Na- 


ever reſtored (53). 
L 


married his aunt Donna Giovanna. 
Frederic, the ſon of Ferdinand TI, reigned after Fer- 


. and of the claim of the houſe de la Tri- 


which acquaints us with the fate of King Frederic and 
of his family. | 


„ ſome years he was ſo unfortunate, that Lewis XII 


„% between them. 


*« Catholick ; he retired therefore into France where 
„he died. 

„ Frederic was twice married: the firſt time to 
Ann of Savoy, the daughter of Amadeus IX Duke 
of Savoy, by Yolande of France, ſiſter of Lewis XI. 
© He had only a daughter by his firſt wife, namely 
« Charlotte of Arragon. This Princeſs was married 
% in France, in her father Frederic's life time, and 
„when he was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the crown of Na- 
«« ples, to Guy XVI Count of Laval, one of the 
«« greateſt Lords of Europe, and of one of the moſt 
4 illuſtrious families. 3 

« King Frederic married to his ſecond wife Iſabella 
«« de Baux, by whom he had three ſons, Alphonſus, 
« Cæſar, and Ferdinand; and two daughters, Iſabella, 
and Julia: of theſe five children two only were 
© married: namely Ferdinand and julia; the latter 
„ to George ;Marquiſs of Montferat ; ſhe died 
* on the very day the marriage was to have been 
„ conſummated, | 

« Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria, defended the city 
« of Tarento againſt the Spaniards, who took it after 
« a long ſiege ; and notwithſtanding the My 

2 ; 66 * 


poli, de i Re che 
vi regnarons cen 


le lor diſcenden 
mouille (5 4).] To ſhew the grounds of their claim, 1 2 * 


have only to tranſcribe an extract from a memorial, &c. 


(54) Thus that 


* (55) After this Prince (Frederic) had reigned __— 3 


0 nunciation of it 3 
« King of France, and Ferdinand King of Arragon, but the true and 
« firnamed the Catholick, made a treaty together to antient (p*Iling | 
dethrone him. Their armies entered his Kingdom ; of it is Tremoilics 
they made themſelves maſters of it, and divided it (55) Memire 
concernant ie 


This King being deprived of his dominions, choſe 279 4 Ae 


de la Tremoill, 
rather to truſt to Lewis XII, whoſe honeſty was 8. Nas 


known to all the world, than to Ferdinand the 9%, pag. 2, Kc. 


1 504. 


1478. 


NAR 


NARNI, an Italian Capuchin, and a celebrated Preacher, flouriſned in the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth Century. Some think that Balzac ſpeaks of him in a paſſage which 
we ſhall tranſcribe below [4]. He had admired him in the pulpit, but he did not ad- 
mire him in print (a). See his judicious cenſure of this Capuchin's Sermons (Y). 1 
have obſerved in another place (c), that they have been publiſhed in French, and that 
Ablancourt, who tranſlated them, gave up the whole glory and profit of that work 
to Father Du Boſc. I have juſt now conſulted an author, from whom I learn that this 
Monk's name was Jerom Mautini de Narni (e); that after he had made his name famous 
in ſeveral cities of Italy, and even at Rome, he was choſen to preach before the Pope 
and before the Cardinals; that he had all the talents neceſſary to make an excellent 
Preacher; a good preſence, a fine ſtyle, a great innocence of morals, and ſo warm a 
zeal to cenſure the defects of man, that he made himſelf odious to the impenitent ſinners, 
When he found that he could not reclaim his audience [| BJ, he reſolved never to get 
into the pulpit again; and having got leave not to preach any more, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his cell, and applied himſelf to the writing of the Hiſtory of the Capuchins; but his 
ſuperiors repented that they had given him leave to retire, and obliged him to take 
again upon him the functions of a Preacher. So that he got again into the pulpit, but 


he 


727 


(a) Balzac, Let- 
tre 27. of the 3d 
book to Chape- 
lain 


60 Ibid. 


(e) It is the name 
of his native 
place. Narni is 2 
city in Italy, 


(c) Remark LA 
of the article DU 
BOSC iN). See 
Colomies, Bib- 
liath, Cbotſie, pag» 
171. 


(d) Above, quo- 
tation (e) of the 
article BALZ AC 
(John Lewis). 


by which it was agreed, that Frederic ſhould be at 
liberty to retire to ſuch place, as he would choofe, ** 
* they conducted him into Spain, and made him “ 
« marry two old Princefles : the firſt was Mencia de ** 
«« Mendoza widow of Henry of Naſſau, the ſecond “ 
« Germaine de Foix widow of Ferdinand the Catho- ** 
« lick : he had no children by theſe two wives, and “ 


time the converſion of an whole city was the fruit 
of his Lent-ſermons ; when people coming from his 
ſermons cried about the ſtreets, Lord have mercy 
upon us ; When it was reckoned that in one holy 
week only they had fold two thouſand crowns worth 
of ropes to make ſcourges of, though this be not a 
very dear ware ; pray, tell me, did this poor Chri- 


« died in the year 1509. „ {tran Philoſopher want any thing that is eſſential to 
wo. - „ Alphonſus called the Infant of Arragon, went from *© Monarchy, and to the entire ſubmiſſion which is 
« Naples into France, where having received all the ** required of thoſe who obey ? Did he not triumph 
15135. „% honours due to his birth, he died without leaving *«* in his rags, and tattered clothes? Was not his low- 
« children behind him, as well as Cæſar and Iſa- © linefs ſurrounded with grandeur, and encompaſſed 
« bella. « with Majeſty ? Was he not the maſter, and almoſt 
« Of all the children of the unfortunate Frederic ** the tyrant of the people, who gave him alms (1) ? (7) Balzac, Oeu- 
« the laſt King of Naples, Charlotte of Arragon, his It is a great fault to point out only by ſuch general 1% e, 
« daughter by his firſt wife, is the only one, who marks the perſons one means. 'There have been fif- rr 
«« left any poſterity behind her. By Guy XVI Count teen Popes named Gregory ; how can we gueſs at what 8 de 
«© of Laval ſhe had a ſon, who was killed in the time Pope Grepory's Capuchin performed ſuch wonders 3 pag. Ms 
1522.4 « battle of la Bicoque without being married, and two of eloquence ? Balzac, who imagined he wrote not 164. 
«« daughters Catharine and Ann de Laval. only for his own time, but alſo for future ages, ought 
„ Catharine was married to Claudius de Rieux. to have expreſſed himſelf ſo, that after his death 
« who took the name of Laval, and whoſe family his readers might know, who are the perſons he com- 
« was entirely extin by the death of Guy XX mended. Father Rapin has not been guilty of the 
« Count of Laval, who died unmarried in the year ſame fault. (2) They ſpeak” of a Capuchin named (2) Rapin, Re- 
« 1605: Philip (3) de Narni, who under Pope Gregory XV flextons for Ele- 
« Ann de Laval the ſecond daughter of Charlotte ** preached at Rome, with ſo much ſtrength, eloquence 88 ' 
1520, « of Arragon and of Guy the XVI, was married to ** and zeal, that he never ſpoke in publick, but he of the 1 * 
« Francis de la Trimouille, fon of Charles de la ** made people cry about the ſtreet, when they came bog. 122. and 
% 'Trimouille Prince of Talmond, killed in the battle “ from his ſermons, Lord have mercy upon us (4). It . S. p. 83, 
of Marignan, and grandſon of Lewis II de la Tri- is even faid that having preached once before the ted ro 
„ mouille, killed in the battle of Pavia. Pope on the obligations Biſhops are under to reſide, _ 
« Tt is certain that the daughters and their deſcend- ** he was ſo earneſt and zealous upon that ſubject, (3) Nicius Ery- 
« ants uſe to ſucceed to the crown of Naples; and © that he frightened thirty Biſhops, who heard him, threus calls him 
« therefore Monſieur de la Trimouille has a full right * to ſuch a degree, that the next day they all gen erom, 


„to that kingdom, being deſcended in a direct line 
« from Frederic of Arragon the laſt King of Naples; 
„ the more, ſince by the marriage articles, agreed 
upon between Charlotte of Arragon and Guy XVI 
Count of Laval, that Princeſs did expreſsly retain to 


* ed away into their Dioceſſes. (J Balzac afforts 
I think Peter de St. Romuald makes an ill uſe of this only of his 

Balzac's words, for. he applies them to another Capu- Lent-Sermons, 

chin: he does worſe ſtill for he ſalſiſies them, and finds aalgariaraing 


; ; th 1 
ſome particulars in them, which Balzac did not men 9 


«« herſelf and to her deſcendants the right to ſucceed to 
« the eltates of King Frederic and of his children, in 
** caſe there ſhould be no male-heirs : this has alſo 
determined Meſſieurs de la Trimouille to fend their 
« Plenipotentiaries to the Aſſemblies of Munſter and 
«« Nimeguen, to repreſent their right, and defire the 
« Mediators to do them the juſtice that was due to 
„% them; which being denied, they have entered their 
„ Proteſtation.“ This is what I have extracted from 
a memorial printed in France, with the proper proofs 
annexed to it. It was communicated to the Mediators 
of the Peace at Nimeguen in the year 1678, and at 
Ryſwick in the year 1697, by Monſieur Sanguiniere, 
Counſellor at the Chätelet at Paris, and Envoy from 


tion. You will be eaſily perſuaded of this, if you 


will but compare Balzac's words with the followin 
paſſage. ** About the ſame time died father Alphonſus 
le Loop a Capuchin, born at Medina Sidonia, It 
«« was ſaid of the Jeſuit Tollet, that he inſtructed, and of 
*« Panigarolle another eminent Preacher, that he plea- 
*« ſed ; but of him it was ſaid that he moved the heart; 
* and this was juſtly ſaid: for Balzac obſerves, in his 
Oeuvres diverſes, that preaching one day before Pope 
Gregory upon the Reſidence of Biſhops he frighten- 
ed thirty or forty Biſhops, who heard him, to ſuch a 
degree, that the next day they all hurried away into 
their Dioceſſes; and alſo that preaching at Sala- 
manca, the chief Univerſity of Spain, eight hundred 


(56) Printed at 
the Hague for 
u the year 1680, 


the Duke de la Trimouille. You will meet with all 
that relates to this Envoy's commiſſion in the begin- 
ning of the fourth volume of the Ae & Memoires des 
Negotiations de la Paix de Nimegue (50). 

A] Some think Balzac ſpeaks of him in the paſſage, 
«vhich 1 Shall tranſcribe below.) * And again when 
«« the excellent Capuchin of Pope Gregory, preaching 
once at Rome upon the obligation to Refidence, 


«« Students renounced all the honours, riches and plea. 
*« ſures of this world, to lead a religious life in di- 
vers Monaſteries, and particularly in thoſe of St. 
Francis (5).“ | 

LB] He could not reclaim his audience.] This differs 
very much from Balzac's ſtory, which we have juſt 
now related, I leave it to thoſe, who are at leiſure, 386 3 
to reconcile theſe things together: I ſhall only tranſcribe year 1600. 


(5) Pierre de St. 
Romuald, Abrege 
du Tbreſ. Chron, 


„ terrified to ſuch a degree thirty or forty Biſhops, 
„who heard him, that the next day they all made 
«« haſte to go to their Dioceſſes. And when another 
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he had the ſame grief as before, namely, to ſee that his cenſures and exhortations were in- 
effectual, and that men came to heat him only with a deſign to pleaſe their ears. The ill 
ſtate of his health procured him at laſt a full diſpenſation. As the reputation of his re- 
gular life was not leſs than the fame of his eloquence, he was buried with a greater pom 

than any Monk of his Order had ever been. As ſoon as he was dead they publiſhed his 
Sermons, which did not anſwer the expectation of the public [C]; for people had con- 
ceived too great a notion of them. This proved diſadvantageous to them, and beſides 


they wanted the aſſiſtance of his action and way of delivery, This is what Nicius Ery- 
threus acquaints us with (J). 


guamobrem ille, cum intelligeret aliquandd, fe operam per- 
dere, & ſurdis, ut dicitur, fabulam canere, waletudinis 
excu/atione, eo ſe munere abdicandi & in folitudinem 
aliquam abeundi poteflatem fibi fieri poſtulavit : qua im- 
petrata, totum ſe ad hiſtoriam ſui ordinis ſeribendam con- 
tulit : fed rurſus, ad eandem provinciam revocatus, cum, 
non minore libertate, in corruptos eorum mores, apud quos 
diceret, inveberetur ; ita ab aliquibus audiebatur, ut 
qui delectationem ex es quærere, non autem vitiorum, gui- 


give more credit to Nicius Erythræus, than to Balzac. 

[C] They publiſhed his ſermons, which did not anſewer 
the expectation of the public.) 1 have obſerved the ſame 
thing with regard to Monſieur Morus (7), We may 
apply to him as well as to father Narni this paſſage 
from Nicius Erythræus. Liber ejus concionum, fimul ac 
diem obiit, flatim impreſſus apparuit ; cui nibil tam ob- 
fuit, quam ex pectatio, que de ejus ingenio & eloquentia 
habebatur ; que efficiebat, ut omnia quantumwvis magna, 


bus laborabant, medicinam aliquam petere, aut oblatam minora expeftatione widerentur. In ' etiam factum oft 
accipere velle, fixum ac deliberatum haberent. Itague in palam, quanta in actione vis inſit, & quam jure prima, 


ber petuum, ( præ ſertim infirma valetudine cum efſet, ) ejus illi Demoſthenes, ſecundas, & tertias dederit, cum ea de- 
vacationem muneris obtinuit (6). Many perſons will ficiente oratio eadem alia eſſe exiſtimetur (8). 


NAVAGIERO (ANDREW) in Latin N2zgerius, a noble Venetian, was one of 
the illuſtrious perſonages of the ſixteenth Century. He made himſelf conſpicuous, not 
only by his eloquence and erudition, but alſo by the ſervice he did his country in affairs 
of ſtate. He ſtudied the Latin tongue under Marcus Antonius Sabellicus in Venice, 
and the Greek under Marcus Muſurus in Padua (a), He took Cicero's ſtyle for his mo- 
del; and proved himſelf by his funeral orations in Bartholomew Alviano and Leonardo 
Loredano the Doge, an excellent Orator. He was no leſs ſucceſsful in Latin and Italian 
Poctry. His taſte with regard to the epigram differed widely from that of Martial (5). 
I have ſpoke elſewhere (c) of the averſion he entertained for that antient Poet; and his 
hatred to Statius was little leſs [A]. It is faid that his too intenſe application to the ſtudy 
of the Antients diſordered his brain a little, and that he prevented the ill conſequences of 
this misfortune by accompanying Bartholomew Alviano in the wars; he, by that means, 
being broke off from his too vigorous application to his ſtudies. It is added that this 
remedy did not reſtore him enough to the ſtrength he wanted, in order to acquit him- 
ſelf of an employment which the Republic had beſtowed upon him, with a very hand- 
ſome ſtipend, I mean that of writing a Hiſtory of Venice, Others relate that he began 
it very ſucceſsfully ; but that he afterwards laid it aſide, upon finding that it required too 
painful and too laborious reſearches (d). Others affirm (e) that he continued it, and that 

having begun it from the irruption of Charles VIII into Italy, he carried it down to 
his own time : but that not having an opportunity to complete it in the manner he deſired, 
he gave orders, a little before his death, for its being thrown into the fire, together with 
his other works; for not having had leiſure to give it in that correctneſs he intended, he 
was afraid they would not anſwer to what his reputation in the world made them expect 
[B]. He went as Embaſſador from the Republic to the Emperor Charles V, and the 
inſtant he was returned from that long embaſſy he was ſent to the Court of Francis I. He 


made 


[4] His hatred to Satius was little le.] Having 
read in an aſſembly of Poets ſome Sy/ve of his com- 
poſing, he was told that they were of a caſt very like 
choſe of Statius, which exaſperated him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he threw them into the fire the inſtant he 
was returned home; and his poetical vein being fired 
at this ſight, he ſtruck out ſome extempore Latin verſes, 
which expieſſed his indignation admirably well. He 
read it the next time the Poets met (1). Famianus 
Strada relates them as follows (2). Cum Sylvas ali- 


*« quot ab ſe conſcriptas legiſſet, ut ſolebat, in Conci- This is carrying prejudice to a very great length. 
** liv Poetarum, audiſſetque Statiano Characteri fimiles [B] He gave orders. . . for his hiſtory to be thrown 
videri, iratus ſibi, quod a Martiale fugiens, alio de- into the fire, together with his other works ; for he wwas 
clinaſſet a Virgilio, chm primùm domum fe recepit, afraid they would not anſwer what his reputation in the 
protinus in Sylvas conjecit ignem; ejuſque calore world had made them expe.) Fracaſtorius, his ad- 
ſuccenſus, Verſiculos prope extemporarios fudit, quos mirer and friend (3), informs us of all theſe particu- 
in eodem Conventu, qui proxime coactus eſt, ſub lars (4). He ſays that he was a man of vaſt talents, 
«« Ruſtici Acmonis perſona recitavit in hunc modum: and ſo much employed in public affairs, that he had 
ſcarce any time left for his ſtudies. That his reputa- 
tion among the Literati was ſo great, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible for any works of his, which be might publiſh, 
to come up to that character; and therefore, not think- 
amgque erat ipſa bonis frugibus umbra -weem. ing his compoſitions correct enough, he committed 
« Ure fimul Sylvas, terra ſimul igne ſoluta, them to the flames a litle before his death. That by 
« Fertilior largo fanore mefſis eat. this means the world were deprived of a fine poem 4 
« Ure iſtas, Phrygio nuper mihi confita colle, Venatione, and another de fitu Orbis, both writ in hexa- 
* Fac, Pater, a flammis tuta T illa tuis.“. meter verſe; likewiſe of his funeral oration on Ca- 


"8 tharine 


The ſenſe is, 
« Vulcan, to thee, rude Acmon has devoted 
«© Theſe Sylvz ; burn them in thy dreadful fire, 
From Statius borrowed, quickly they ſhot forth, 
And ſpread around their tufted, baleful leaves. 
*« But ſcorch them up; ſpare neither root nor branch. 
Since thus the harveſt will be much more fruitful, 
Scorch them, O Vulcan! but thoſe Scyons ſpare, 
« 1 lately planted on immortal Ida. 


* 
— 


«c 
46 
16 


«« Has, Vulcane, dicat Syluas tibi villicus Acmon 
* Tu facris illas ignibus ure, Pater. . 
0 41 dutta e Stati propagine Sylvis, 
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made vaſt diſpatch in this journey; but a little after his arrival he was ſeized with a 
ſpotted fever, in Blois, where he died a few days after, the 8th of May 1529, aged 
orty ſix years. Francis I cauſed him to be interred with great ſplendor. His body was 
carried to Venice, and depoſited in the ſepulchre of his anceftors. BaxThHotomtw and 
4 7 PETER NAVAOI NRO, his two brothers, inherited his eſtate (F). If I miſtake not, 
15% „ BERNARD NAVAOIERO, ſon of Bartholomew, is Cardinal Navagiero, of whom Mo- 
A. enbinad reri has given an article (g). We there find alſo one ANDREW NAVAOIERO, gfteemed 
3 for his capacity and eloquence, ho died in 1516, at his return from his embaſſy to Spain, I 
fancy Moreri meant the very perſon whoſe article I now give, and conſequently he is greatly 
miſtaken with regard to the time of his death. Vianoli obſerves, that the funeral oration 
of Andrea Gritti Doge of Venice, who died the 17th of December 1538, was ſpoke by | 
B Bernardo Navagiero apice degl ingeg ni eruditi di quei tempi (b), (the greateſt genius of his g ele, Val- 
tom, 2- p. 191. age.) Nothing can better ſhew the high eſteem which the Literati of Italy had for An- ticirare, tiv, * 
drew Navagiero, than what is found concerning him in Pierius Valerianus (i). — 


tharine of Cyprus ; and above all, of his noble que ut omittam Laudationem illam, quam in funere Ca- 
hiſtory of Venice, from the inroad made by Charles VIII 7harine Cypriz Reginæ, Marci Cornelii Senatoris am- 
into Italy to his own times, compoſed by him with pli/imi filiz, de 2 Corneliorum Gente nobiliſimà, 

(4) Fracaſt. de prodigious labour. Vir ſummi ingenii, ſays he (4), ad Leonardum Lauretanum, Venetiarum Principem & 

Morbrs contagio- ſummigue etiam ſpiritus, affiduis Patriæ occupationibus Senatum publice habuit, & alia multa, que eodem igne 

fr, page m. 157. diRentus, ut nullum fer? ſpatium Literarum fludiis ſu- concremata ſunt, quo piaculs dixerim luculentiſſimam 
pereſſet, ut qui ſe ipſum probe noſceret, que fecifſet, Hiſtoriam, ab ingreſſu Caroli VIII, Gallorum Regis, in 
cum non efſe hujuſmodi putaret, ut in vulgari citra ſui Italiam, ad ea uſque tempora tot wigiliis, tantogue 
nominis jacturam poſſent, dum tantæ exiſtimationi, quanta labore ampliſſimorum Decemvirum juſſu deductam conci- 
jam ipſe apud omnes eruditos omni fere Nationum agebat, diſſe. He adds, that nothing was preſerved but two (5) That of Bar- 
ul pote nec polita ſatis, nec unquam recognita, non uſque funeral orations (5), and certain verſes, ſome copies of er _ 
quaque reſponderent, quæcumgue apud ſe habuit, paulo which had been given out. All theſe were printed to- — Deans. 
ante mortem, igne delevit. Quare ejus Libri de Vena- gether at Venice in the year 1530, in folio, as Geſ- 
tione duo pulcherrimi, in Bartholomei Liviani gratiam ner informs us (6). See in the remark [M] of the (6) Geſner, in 
Heroico Carmine eleganter ſeripti, & unus de Situ Or- article BEMBUS, the confirmation of what is related BI lierbera, fol. 
bis eodem ſtyle confectus, quos alias legimus, periere : at- with regard to the burning of Navagiero's writings. 


NAVARRE (MARGARET DE VALOIS Queen of) ſiſter of Francis I, was 


. RG born in the City of Angouleſme April the 11th 1492 (a). She was a Princeſs of very 


183. great merit, and was admired for her virtue, for her piety, for her wit, and for the 
productions of her pen. She was educated at the Court of Lewis XII, with a moſt par- 


(5) Kilarion de ticular care, and married the Duke of Alengon in December 1509 (b). She became a 
name 2 widow in April 1525 (c). Her love for her father King Francis I was admirable. She 


tom. a. p. 69. went into Spain when he was a priſoner there, and did him all the kind ſervices that 
| could be expected from a wiſe and tender ſiſter [4]. She was very uſeful to him in 
n ſtate- affairs [B]. He had in return an inexpreſſible friendſhip and eſteem for her, and 


gave 


[A] She did Francis 1 all the kind ſervices that could * amazed at it . . . Theſe words ſpoken ſo gravely, 

be expected from a wiſe and tender ſiſter. ] Let us bor- but with ſo much anger, gave the Emperor room 

row our Commentary on this text from Brantome. ** to make ſome reflections; ſo that he grew cooler, 

«© When the King lay ill in Spain, being a priſoner “ went to viſit the King, and promiſed him a thou- 

* there, ſhe went to viſit him, like a good ſiſter and ſand things, which however he did not perform at 

*« friend, with the Emperor's conſent, and ſaſe-condutt: ** that time. Now if this Princeſs ſpoke ſo well to 

* ſhe found her brother in ſo lamentable a condition, the Emperor, ſhe ſpoke more ſtoutly till to his 

that he would certainly have died, had ſhe not come * Council, where ſhe was admitted to an audience, 

*« to his aſſiſtance : for ſhe knew. his natural conſtitu- and where ſhe triumphed by her eloquence and fine 

tion much better than the Phyſicians ; ſhe took ſuch ** ſpeeches, which ſhe delivered with that admirable 

« a care of him, giving him what ſhe knew was pro- „grace, with which ſhe was ſo well adorned (1). . . . e wg 
«« per for him, that he was ſoon cured. The King * Laſtly ſhe argued ſo well that her arguments were — 
* ſaid often that he ſhould have died, had it not been * found good and to the purpoſe, and the was ex- pag. 313, 31 4 
« for her ; that ſhe had laid him under very great ob- tremely eſteemed by the Emperor, by his Council, 

«« ligations, which he would never forget, and would and by his whole Court (2). (2) Idid. page 
love her all his life time, which he has done ac [BJ. . She was very uſeful to him in State» 315 

„ cordingly ; nor was ſhe behind hand with him; afairs.] Let us again make uſe of Brantome's words. 

«© for ſhe had fo great a love for him, that hearing Her diſcowſes were ſuch, that the Embaſſadors, 

« he was dangerouſly ill, ſhe ſpoke theſe very words who ſpoke to her, admired her extremely, and on 

„(as I have been told) Whoever brings me the news their return home they gave the molt glorious ac- 

& that the King my brother is recovered, let the meſſenger count of her to their own nations: ſo that ſhe was 

« be never ſo tired, haraſſed, bedaubed with mud and a great help to the King her brother: for the foreign 

« dirt, 1 ſhall go and kiſs him, and embrace him, as * Miniſters always went to meet her, after they had 

1 though he were the neateſt and cleaneſt Prince or gen= *©* acquainted the King with the chief ſubject of their 
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& fleman in France ; and if he wanted a bed, and could 
« find none to reſt himſelf, I would. give him my own, 


and lie down upon the bare buards, for the good news 


« he had brought me. But when ſhe heard the King 
« was dead, ſhe made ſuch bitter lamentations, 

«« prieved to ſuch an exceſs, that ſhe could never re- 
„cover herſelf, and never enjoyed a perfect health 
« ſince (as I have been told by ſome of my relations). 
„When ſhe was in Spain ſhe ſpoke with ſo much 
courage, and at the ſame time with ſo much decency 
«« to the Emperor, about the ill-uſage he gave the 
«« King her brother, that the Emperor was quite 


Vol. VII, 


„ embaſly ; nay he referred them often to her, till 
„ ſuch time as he could give them a final anſwer, and 
„ ſhe knew very well how to entertain and pleaſe 
«« them by her beautiful diſcourſes, in which ſhe ex- 
* celled ; ſhe could alſo ſift them very dexterouſ- 
„ly; wherefore the King ſaid often that ſhe was a 
great help to him, ſo that he could throw off part 
of his cares upon her. Nay, the two fiſters vied 
„ with each other (as I have been told) who ſhould 
«« ſerve their brother beſt, the Queen of Hungary 
the Emperor, and the other the King of France. 
% But the one in the war and with arms, the other 
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(3) Brantome, 
Memoires des 
Dames Illuflres, 
Page 312» 


(4) ibid. pag. 
316. 


(5) Hilarion de 
Coſte, E loges des 
Dames Iiluftres, 
tom. 2+ p. 271» 


(6) Ibid, 
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gave her proofs of it even before he had recovered his liberty [C]. In the year 1 527 he 


8 


married her to the King of Navarre Henry of Albret, IId of that name, and granted 
her conſiderable advantages by the marriage articles [D]. She and her huſband applied 
themſelves with the greateſt care and diligence to put their dominions in a more flouriſh- 
ing condition than they were [E], and ſhe was once very willing to eſtabliſh there an 
Eccleſiaſtical Reformation. She had a great inclination for what was then called the 
new opinions, and ſhe protected thoſe who were perſecuted for that cauſe [F]. She wrote 


« by the ſagacity of her great genius, and by her 
„gentle behaviour (3). Let us add to this another 

flage from the ſame author. During the im- 
7. priſonment of the King her brother, ſhe was very 
« {erviceable to her mother the Queen Regent, in the 
« adminiſtration of the Kingdom, in keeping the 
„ Princes and great Lords within bounds, and in 
«« winning the nobility over to her : for ſhe was very 
% courteous and civil, and won every one's heart by 
* the great and amiable qualities with which ſhe was 
„ adorned (). 

[C] Francis 1. gave prost of bis friendſhip even be- 
fore he had recovered his liberty.) He appointed her 
to ſucceed his mother as Regent and Governeſi of the 
Dauphin . . . and with the ſame honours and power, 
as he declares in theſe words in his Edict made at Ma- 
drid in November 1525. And if it ſhould happen 
„that our faid Lady and mother, by ſickneſs, 
** indiſpoſition, or any other impediment, or by death 
* (which God in his great goodneſs and mercy forbid) 
„ ſhould not be able to execute the ſaid office towards 
„ our ſaid ſon and other children, in ſuch a caſe we 
« will and command, that our dear and beloved only 
„% ſiſter Margaret of France, Ducheſs of Alengon and 
„ Berry, ſucceed our ſaid mother and Lady in every 
„thing relating to that office, and perform all that 
& is mentioned above, and enjoy the ſame power, 
„ and authority, which our ſaid mother and Lady 
4% has (8).“ 

[D] And granted her confiderable advantages by the 
marriage articles.) * By the treaty of marriage con- 
*« cluded at the Caſtle of St. Germain en Laye, King 
Francis promiſed and agreed, that he would ſum- 
« mon the Emperor to reſtore to that Prince the 
« kingdom of Navarre, with all the territories, which 
«« antiently belonged to it; and that upon his refuſal, 
„he would give the Prince a ſufficient Army to make 
* himſelf maſter of it. Beſides this the King gave 
„her, as a portion, the Duchies of Alengon and 
«« Berry, and the Earldom of Armagnac, which Earl- 
« dom was to deſcend to the heirs both male and 
«« female, who ſhould iſſue from that marriage (6).” 

[E] She . . . applied herſelf with the greateſt care 
and diligence to put her dominions in à more flouriſhing 
condition than they were.) Let us again hear the Mi- 
nim, who has afforded us the commentary of the two 
foregoing remarks. ** This new married couple re- 


_ « ſolved . . . to put their country of Bearn in a much 


«© better condition. That country which is naturally 
«© good and fruitful, . . . being left in a very indif- 
«« ferent ſtate, uncultivated and barren through the 
«« negligence of the inhabitants, was ſoon altered for 
«© the better by their cares. They invited thither 
«« from all parts of France perſons ſkilled in huſban- 
„ dry, Who ſettled there, improved the lands, and 
rendered them fruitful. They took care to adorn 
and fortify the cities; to build houſes and caſtles ; 
and among others the caſtle of Pau, where they had 
„ gardens laid out, which were the moſt beautiful of 
* all Europe at that time. Having thus provided for 
their dwelling-place, they applied themſelves to the 
civil government and laws; they eſtabliſhed a Court 
of juſtice to determine finally all the diſputes that 

might ariſe among their ſubjects, and took care to 


(7) It ſhould be © have the Fort (7) of Oleron amended, which is, as 


Fort. That word 446 


comes from the 
Latin Forum. 


it were, the cuſtom, and common law of the coun- 
* try, and which ſince its laſt reformation in the year 
« 1288, had been very much corrupted. By their 
*« converſation and by their Court they made the peo- 
ple become more civil and polite. And to prevent 
„ new invaſions on the ſide of Spain, they made a 
„ bulwark of the town of Navarins fituated on one 


(3) Hilarion de ** of the river Gaves, which town they fortified with 
Coſte, lagen dent Ramparts, Baſtions, and half-moons, according to 


Dames Illujires, 
tom. 2s. P · 272, 
273. 


« the art which was then in uſe (8).” This is one of 
the molt noble elogies that can be beſtowed on this 


a book 


Queen of Navarre. 
[F] She had à great inclination for . . . the new 
opinions, and protected thoſe who were perſecuted for that 
cauſe.) The Catholic and the Proteſtant writers do 
not diſpute about that fact; they both acknow- 
ledge it. Let us quote firſt Beza's authority; I take it 
from the paſſage where he gives an account of the 
firſt perſecution, which theProteſtants ſuffered in France; 
and which was that of Meaux in the year 1523. 
* The conſequence of that perſecution was ſuch that 
the Biſhop of Meaux did not dare to go any far- 
* ther. Martial recanted openly, Fabri (9) retired to (9) It is James 
« Blois, and from thence laſtly to Nerac in the le Fevres of 
* Dukedom of Albret, by the favour of the King's * 
only ſiſter, who has been ſince Queen of Navarre, 
a Princeſs of an admirable underſtanding, and at 
„that time raiſed by God to diſappoint, as much as 
it was poſlible, the cruel deſigns of Anthony du Prat, 
«© Chancellor of France, and of the others, who ex- 
*« aſperated the King againſt thoſe whom they tiled 
«« Hereticks (10).” The ſame author having men- (10) Beze, nip, 
tioned ſome perſons who ſuffered Martyrdom, and #<c!/þ.. liv. i. 
continued his hiſtory to the year 1533, adds this (11): Ps. 5 
In the mean time Margaret Queen of Navarre, (11) Ibid. pag, 
„ King Francis's only ſiſter, did all that lay in her 13. 
«« power to mollify her brother's heart, wherein ſhe 
„did not quite loſe her labour, making uſe for that 
«« purpoſe of William Parui Biſhop of Senlis, and 
«© Confeſſor to the King: this Prelate, with a deſign 
* to pleaſe her, and by a true zeal for Religion, 
cauſed a Primer to be printed in French, leaving 
*« out of it ſome of the moſt ſuperſtitious paſlages. 
«© After this was printed, ſhe herſelf publiſhed a book 
„ of her own writing, entitled / Ame pecherefſe, the 
„Mirror of a finful foul, in French verſe, containing 
*«« ſeveral things, which are not common in the Church 
*« of Rome; nor did ſhe mention therein any men or 
women Saints, nor merits, nor any other purgatory 
but the blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; nay the prayer, com- 
* monly called the Sa/ve Regina, was therein applied 
* to the perſon of Jelus Chriſt . .” þ (12) The (12) Ibid, pags 
« Queen of Navarre, continues he, proſecuted her 14. 
«« defign fo effectually, that the city of Paris was pro- 
« vided with three excellent Preachers (13), who (13) They were 
« publiſhed the truth a little more boldly, than had Gerrard Rouſe], 
been done before.” | eee a 
. $ rbonne, Bor- 
We ſhall meet with a more particular account of (it and Cou- 
this in the following paſſage from Florimond de Re- rault, two Monks 
mond (14) : The Queen of Navarre, a good na- of the Order of 
« tured but too eaſy Princeſs, hearkens to them, receives St. Auguftin. 
« their books, firſt by the hands of her Ladies, cauſes (14) Flor. de 
« the prayers of the Church to be tranſlated into Remond, HP. d. 
„ French by the Biſhop of Senlis, the King's Con- ls m__ 
« feflor. She ſpeaks to his Majeſty of the Lutherans, ves chaps 
and gives him an account of their Religion, hoping 3- Pag m · 848 · 
* to render him more favourable and indulgent to 
„them. Out of compaſſion ſhe opens her palaces to 
* thoſe who were baniſhed and proſcribed, gives orders 
that they be received there as in ſo many Sanctuaries. 
« All this is expreſsly related by the hiſtorians of both 
«« parties ; ſo that this Princeſs, without intending 
% any harm, was the only cauſe of the preſerva- 
„tion of the French Lutherans, and to her alone is 
« jt owing that that Church, which afterwards took 
„ upon her the name of Reformed, was not itifled in 
„% her birth. For beſides that ſhe harkened to their 
« diſcourſes, which in the beginning were plauſible 
« enough, and not ſo free as they have been ſince, 
« ſhe did alſo very innocently maintain ſome of them 
« in Colleges, not only in France, but allo in Ger- 
« many. She took a wonderful care to ſave and de- f 
c liver thoſe who were in any danger for the ſake of (15) [his page 
„Religion, and to afliſt the Refugees at Straſbourg 25 ; 
% and Geneva. Thither ſhe ſent to the learned four (16) That is te 
«« thouſand livres at a time for alms . . . (15) I have , the _ 


« read in a ſecret regiſter of our Parliament (16), that ee 222 


4 | „ this 
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a book which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, and drew upon her the indignatiog of the 
Divines [G], ſo that the King her brother was obliged to exert his authority in order to 


4) See Beze, 
A des Egliſes, 
liv- 1. pag» 15. 


refrain their audaciouſneſs. She had taken ſuch meaſures as would perhaps have engaged 
him to favour the Reformation (d), had not the fooliſh conduct of ſome raſh 
perſons, who poſted up ſome libels in the year 1534, exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, 
that he became a zealous perſecutor of Lutheraniſm (e). After that time ſhe was obliged (9) They uſed to 


to act very cautiouſly, and ſhe behaved herſelf after a manner which the Calviniſts have Fad un 


France what was 


loudly condemned, and which made the Papiſts ſay that ſhe was entirely reclaimed from oy 
her former errors [H]. There are proofs from which it appears that ſhe took a very © 


«« this Princeſs, coming once to that Court as Go- 

«« verneſs in the abſence of the King her huſband, 

„ ſhe deſired the Court very earneſtly to ſet one An- 

„ drew Melanchthon at liberty, who was charged 

„with hereſy and a priſoner in the Parliament's Jail; 

„ ſhe ſaid that Philip Melanchthon Counſellor to the 

«« Duke of Saxony very zealouſly requeſted this 

« of her in his letters. This Andrew was the perſon, 

«« who under a pretence to teach a form in a Latin 

, ſchool, was come to preach his couſin's opinions in 

« the Apgenois ; he ſettled in the city of Tonneins, 

« where he ſpread his hereſy, which at that time 

agreed with the confeſſion of Augſburg, ſo effectual- 

«* ly, that it could never be rooted out ſince. In a 

«« word, this good natured Princeſs had nothing more 

« at heart during theſe nine or ten years, than to 

* cauſe thoſe to eſcape, whom the King would have to 

«« ſuffer the rigour of the law. She mentioned them 

« often to him, and by little hints endeavoured to 

« raiſe in his mind ſome compaſſion for the Luthe. 

« rans.” This hiſtorian has alſo the following paſ- 

(37) Flor. de Re- ſage. (17) Rouſſel being come from his travels, 
mond, Bifl de „is kindly received in Bearn by this good Princeſs, 
22 ** © and put upon the eſtabliſhment of the officers of 
Pr 3-P& ©49* 4, her houſhold. She takes a great delight in hearing 
« him diſcourſe of Religion ; he perſuades her to read 

« the Bible, then but indifferently tranſlated into 

« French; ſhe read it with a great deal of pleaſure, 

« and even turned almoſt the whole New Teſtament 

« into a Tragicomical piece, which ſhe had acted in 

« the drawing-room before the King, having for that 

«« purpoſe ſent for the beſt Actors who were then in 

Ms 2 And as theſe Buffoons affect to be ſilly only 

« with a deſign to pleaſe, and like apes mimick pre- 

« ſently the humour and paſſions of their Maſters, ſo 

« having taken notice of the Queen's inclination, they 

« jntermixed their plays with ſeveral Roundelays and 

« Virelays. Some poor Monk or Fryar was always 

4% laſhed in their Plays and Farces. One would have 

« thought it was impoſlible to be merry without turn- 

„ ing God or his Miniſters into ridicule. But theſe 

„ laughings will be turned into tears. The King her 

« huſband, a Prince who was not leſs eaſy and good 

« natured than herſelf, went from the Play to the 

« Sermons, at that time called Exhortations, which 

« were made in his chamber by Rouſſel, and by an 

«« apoſtate Carmelite of Tarbe named Solon. Their 

« Sermons, eſpecially thoſe of Solon who was more 

«« ſharp and cutting than his fellow-preacher, abound- 

« ed with reproaches againſt the Pope and the Clergy ; 

«© Solon was a brave and valiant Monk, who before 

„ he died had diſpatched five wives. They affected 

« ſome Piety and Devotion with an oſtentation of 

«« preaching only the true ſenſe of the word of God. 

(18) Flaimond The Cardinals de Foix (18) and de Grammont, 
13 here niſtaken j « not being able to bear any longer with this extraor- 
= b «« dinary behaviour of the King, who went to Church 
ders mah . « only for decency's ſake, left his Court. But as from 
thers ſaythe Car- . the Plays acted in his drawing-room, they had led 
Gina] — un are « him to the exhortations made in his — ſo 
nic. SeeHilarion 4 from thoſe prayers they made him come down 
yy — 7's «« to the Mon data Eu. Br in the cellar, or at 
tres, ton. 4. pag. ** leaſt in the moſt private places of the Mint, which 
273. « js on the declivity of the talus of the caſtle of Pau. 
They called at that time Manducation, their ceremo- 

„ monies, which at preſent they call the Lord's Supper.” 

(19) Flaimond It is added (19) that Francis I being acquainted with 
de Remad, Hite he ſtrange things that were doing at Pau was very 
2 e angry, and ſent for his ſiſter; that ſhe went to meer 
225 him, being conducted by the Lord de Burie Governor of 
Guienne, who was tainted with the ſame erroneous opi- 

nions ; that upon her arrival the King reprimanded her, 

though be loved her entirely ; that ſhe anſwered like a 


great 


Catholick ; and that ſhe nevertheleſs propoſed to him to 
eſtabliſh a reformed Maſs, which was called the Maſs 
of ſeven articles ; that ſhe prevailed upon him to hear 
the Sermons of three Lutheran Preachers, and that 
Rouſſel who was one of them, and had been impriſon- 
ed, was ſet at liberty at her requeſt ; that the King 
began to be a little inclined to eflabliſh that Maſs of ſeven . 
articles (20), and that it was feared his ſiſter's artifices (20) Ibid. pag. 
would have proved ſucceſsful, had it not been for the“ 
affair of the libels that were poſted up. 
[G] She wrote @ book which was cenſured by the 
Sorbonne, and drew upon her the indignation of the 
Diwvines.) That book was entitled Le Mirecir de Pame 
pechereſſe, 1. e. The Mirror of the ſinful foul ;” it 
was printed in the year 1533; I have mentioned it | 
above (21). The contents of it . exaſperated the (21) Jn the te- 
Sorbonne exceedingly, and above all Beda, and _ wig 
others of his temper, ſo that they could not for- „ 
bear abuſing her in their ſermoas. But what was 
more ſhocking ſtill, they acted a Play in the Col- 
lege of Navatre, in Which ſhe was repreſented as 
*« a Fury come from Hell : they alſo condemned her 
*© book ; the Princeſs having made her complaint to the 
King, ſome of the actors of that play were ſent to 
„ Priſon: and the King being willing to know the 
*« reaſon on which the condemnation of that book was 
grounded, the Univerſity, where one Nicholas Cop 
«« was then Rector, did expreſsly diſown the cenſure 
of the Sorbonne, which abated a little the rage of 
theſe our maſters, and greatly encouraged the {mall 
number of the faithful. John Calvin, having finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies of the law, was at that time at Paris, 
«« where he promoted exceedingly the work of the 
Lord, not only by teaching the truth, but alſo by 
« oppoſing the Heretics, whom the Devil endeavoured 
even then to introduce into the Church; I mean that 
„wicked wretch Michael Servetus, who among other 
„ blaſphemies, denied the holy Trinity, and the eter- 
** nity of the ſon of God. "This Servetus having got 
* leave to diſpute with Calvin, at a time and place 
appointed, did not dare to appear. At that time 
„ alſo he firſt refuted the Libertines, by whom che 
„ abominable ſe&t of the Carpocratians was revived 
« in our days, who admit of no difference between 
5 good and evil. It was the cuſtom at that time for 
the Univerſity of Paris to meet on all Saints days 
« in the Church of the Mathurins, where the Rector 
makes an oration ; Cop, whom we have already 
mentioned, delivered one, which had been compo- 
„ fed by Calvin after a very different manner from 
«© what was uſual. This being reported to the Par- 
*« liament, the Rector was ſummoned to appear there, 
with a deſign to arreſt him; they alſo ſent Sergeants 
to the College of Forteret, where Calvin lodged at 
« that time (22).” Thus ſpeaks Beza. You will (22) Beze, His. 
meet with a very good account of this, with all the Eci, liv. 1. 
circumſtances of that event, in a letter which Calvin E 23: 
wrote to Francis Daniel in the year 1533 (23). You (23) lt is the 
will ſee there, among other particulars, that after the firſt in the Col- 
Rector of the Univerſity had made fatisfaQtion, the lection of Cal- 
King ordered that for the future the Biſhop of Paris PTE 
ſhould appoint the perſons who were to preach in the 
Poo zit was with a vow, to prevent the Sorbonniſts 
rom following their fantaſtical humour in the choice 
of Preachers, and from appointing the moſt paſſionate. 
Allatum eft regium diploma, quo Parifienſi Epiſcopo per- 
mittitur preficere quos velit y 
res, qui prius pro libidine illorum eligebantur, ut quiſque bs. m. 3+ 
erat clamoſiſſimus & ſtolido furore præditus quem illi zelum (15) Above, in 


vocant (24). We have mentioned in another place (25) the remark [B] 


the Derag boldneſs, with which a Guardian of the of tbe article 
Cordeliers preached againſt this Queen. 
EI She bebaved herſelf afier a manner which the *) ds 
Catviniſt; 


ulis parochiis concionato- (24 Beza, Epiſt- 
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Calvinifls have loudly condemned, and which made the 

Papiſts ., that ſhe was entirely reclaimed from her for- 

mer errors.) Beza giving an account of the conſequen- 

ces, Which attended the Cre perſecution, which the 

faithful ſuffered after the affair of the Libels, obſerves 

that ©* the greateſt misfortune was that moſt of the 

FP. t 3 to adapt themſelves to the King's 

* humour, and by degrees came to neglect the ſtudy 

« of the holy Scripture, ſo that at laſt they became 

1% worſe than the reſt. Nay the Queen of Navarre 

* herſelf began to act quite otherwiſe than ſhe was 

„ uſed to do, plunging herſelf into idolatry like the 

<* others ; not that ſhe approved from her heart ſuch ſu- 

«« perſtitions, but becauſe Ruffi and others like him 

«« perſuaded her, that theſe were only indifferent things 

* the conſequence of which was ſuch, that at laſt a 

«« ſpirit of error blinded her to that degree, that ſhe 

% admitted into her palace two wretched Libertines, 

*« the one named Quintin, and the other Pocques, 

% whoſe errors and blaſphemies, with a full confuta- 

« tion of them, are to be met with in John Calvin's 

(26) Bena, Hi. * works (26).” He ſpeaks with more moderation of 
Eccleſ. liv. 1. her in his Jcones ; for having repreſented in a few 
es words the kind ſervices ſhe had done the Reformed, 
he adds only, that in the laſt years of her liſe ſhe 

caſt a little blemiſh upon her g!orious reputation by 

her credulity. Quamvis ipſius gloria nonnullam in ulli- 

(27) Idem, in ma tandem iffius ætate credulitas labem aſperſerit (27). 
conibus, folio Several perſons imagine, that out of complaiſance to 
3% the King ſhe behaved outwardly like a true Catholick, 
ſo artfully that ſhe impoſed upon that great King. 

Read what follows. The Conſtable of Montmoren- 

cy diſcourſing . . . one day with the King, did 

not ſcruple to tell him, that if he deſired to exter- 

* minate effectually the Heretics out of his dominions, 
« he muſt begin with his own Court, and with his 

«« neareſt relations, naming his ſiſter to him, to which 

«« the King replied, do not let us talk of her ſhe loves 

* me too much, ſhe wil! never believe but what I be- 

« lieve, and will never embrace a Religion to the pre- 

(28) Brantome, ** judice of my kingdom (28).” Brantome had ob- 
Dames Illuftres, ſerved juſt before (29), that this Queen was ſuſpected 


pag- 310. „of being of Luther's 3 but that out of 
(29) lbid. pag. *© friendſhip for the King her brother, who loved her 
309. « entirely and always called her his dear, ſhe never 


made a public profeſſion of it; and if ſhe believed 

„it in her heart, ſhe always kept it very ſecret, be- 

«« cauſe the King hated it extremely, being uſed to 

«« ſay, that that Religion or any other new ſect tended 

«© more to the deſtruction of Kingdoms, Monarchies, 

„ and Sates, than to the edification of men's Souls.” 

Others are, of 39 that it was not poſſible ſor 

Francis I not to know that the Queen of Navarre was 

a Lutheran in her heart: the correſpondence ſhe had 

with that whole party, and the protection ſhe granted 

to thole who fled for that cauſe, could not be unknown 

to the King of France. He diſſembled only, and was 

ſatisfied with the outward appearance of a Princeſ; 

whom he loved, and whom he would not vex. But 

if ſhe adhered outwardly to the Church of Rome, it 

was at moſt only towards the latter end of her life: 

(30) The ſame for it is certain that Rouſſel (30), whom ſhe made 
whom Beza calls Biſhop of Oleron, was nothing leſs than a Papiſt (31), 
Rufp.. though he did not go ſo far as to break off entirely 
(31) Ses Flori- With the Church of Rome. However it be, let us 
mond de Remond ſee what a Roman Catholick writer relates of this 
Bol. & CB Queen's end. But, ſays he (32), not to darken the 
<A" A r 9.4 glory and reputation of ſo great a Princeſi, . . . . itis 
: certain that ſhe acknowledged ber fault ſome years before 

(32) Ibid. chap. he died, and got uus 4 the precipice into which ſhe was 
er former piety, and Catholic de- 

wvotion, proteſting at her death that ſhe was never ſepara- 
ted from the Church ; and that what ſhe had done for 
the Proteſtanti, was owing to ber compaſſion, rather than 
to any aver fion for the antient Religion of her fathers . . . 
Being on her death-bed, fhe received the body of her 
Creator, and ſhe died holding in her arms a croſi ſhe 
uſed to have in her bed, as I have heard it related by an 
honeſt Cordelier, who adminiſtered extreme union to her, 
and attended her to her laſt moment. The Lady de Ri- 
berac, a good and virtuous woman, of the houſe of Can- 
dale, who had been educated in her family, told me, 
that Calvin . . . uſed often to entreat her both by let- 
ters and meſſengers, to maintain the truth, and that ſhe 
defired him to come and meet ber, that ſhe might make 
him ſenſible of his errors, and bring him back into the 
road of Salvation. Hilarion de Coſte relates that ** in 
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« the latter years of her life ſhe frequented the Sacra- 
« ments of confeſſion and of the Altar in the Church 
called des Blanc: manteaux at Paris, where 
„ the confeſſed her fins to Francis le Picard 
„Doctor of Divinity, . . . and received the Sacra- 
„% ment from his hands, after ſhe had heard him ſay 
„ Maſs and preach (33).” He adds that towards the (33) Hilarion de 
latter end of her life * ſhe built and founded Hoſpitals Coſte, Eiger dex 
at her own expence, and among others that of the red-coat Dames Illufhes, 
children at Paris, where orphans are maintained and © 48.275. 
educated, and that foe gave them the name of the chil- J. Du Bru, 
dren of God the father. Here follows the authority in his Antiquiries 
of a writer, who is more credible ſtill. ** She died a J Faris. 
good Chriſtian and a good Catholic, contrary to the 
*« expeQation of many perſons; but for my part I 
can aſſert, that when I was at her Court with my 
mother and grand-mother, being then but a little 
* boy, I never ſaw her do any act contrary to the 
„ Catholick Religion; and when ſhe was retired in 
* a Nunnery in Angoumols, called Tuſſon, after the 
death of the King her brother, where ſhe kept lent, 
and ſpent a whole ſummer, having built a beau- 
** tiful apartment here for herſelf, ſhe was often ſeen 
performing the office of the Abbeſs, and uſed to 
fing with the Nuns at Maſs and at Veſpers (34).” (34) Brantome, 
Let us infer from all this that Mezerai had not ex- wget av 
amined things very accurately, when he wrote (35) FT 
that the Queen of Navarre having been reprimanded (3 Mircea, 
by the King her brother in the year 1535 (36), pro- 4%reee Cher 
tefled moſt ſolemnly to him, that ſhe wwould newer recede m 6, ar 45. 
any more from the Catholick Religion, and that ſhe ad- (6 He ſhmid 
ed even as an enemy of thoſe who oppoſed it. And yet have ſaid in the 
towards the end of her life, which vas in the year Neat 1533. 
1549, He ſeemed to repent of her repentance, and deſired 
Calvin by her letters to come to inſtruft and comfort her. 
Such ſtrange falſities are a ſtrong argument againſt that 
author; and if ever there ariſe ſome good criiics, who 
examine his hiſtories narrowly, I do not queit ion but the 
world will wonder how he could gain ſo great a reputati- 
on. Let us obſerve occaſionally two other blunders of his. | 
He aſſerts that after Brigonnet's (37) recantation James (37 Biſhop of 
le Fevre retired to Queen Margaret's Court at Nerac (38), . 
and that Rouſſel was Biſhop of Oleron at the time (38 Mezers,, 
when that Princeſs was reprimanded by Francis I (39). * 1225 8 
All this is falſe. Brigonnet recanted in the year 1523322 
and our Margaret was not married to the King ot (39 |bid- pag. 
Navarre Lord of Nerac till the year 1527: Rouſ- 408. 
{el was not made Biſhop of Oleron till a long time after 
the reprimand mentioned here. 
The paſſage which we have tranſcribed from Beza 
in the beginning of this remark, wants very much to 
be explained. He gives us plainly to underſtand, that 
the Queen of Navarre ſuffered her mind to be depraved 
by two wretched Libertines, whoſe errors and blaſ- 
phemies Calvin refuted. Beza ſhould not have ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus, for he owns in another work, 
that this Queen did not follow the myitical doctrines 
of thoſe men (40), and that they impoſed upon her (40) Thos I un- 
only ſo far as to make her believe they were honeſt derte thei | 
men. What he obſerves there ſets the former paſlage — rg 
right, but wants ſtill ſome modification: for the term , in he paſlage 
of faſcinating or bewitching is too ſtrong on this occa- of Br quoird 
ſion. Offen/a eft iſto Libro in Libertines edito Navar- A 
rena, quod ab illius horrende ſectæ Anteſignanis duobus as 2. 
Quintino & Pocqueſo quos nominatim Calvinus arguerat them ſynify that 
(rem pene incredibilem) eo uſque fuiſſet faſcinata, ut ſhe did not diſco» 
guum alioquin illorum myſterium non teneret, pro bonis ver ther hypo- 
wviris illos haberet, ac proinde ſeſe quodammodo per torum "7 1. 91 
latus confeſſam arbitraretur (41). 1. e. The Queen = Ad 28 
of Navarre took offence at that book publiſhed iq, tiat they 
* againſt the Libertines, becauſe the two ring-leaders ſignify, that ſhe 
of that horrid ſet, Quintin and Pocques, whom f : 
Calvin had refuted by name, had ſo faſcinated her —— 
* (which is almoſt incredible) that though ſhe did not e his is 
admit their doctrine, yet ſhe took them to be honeſt very nar the 
* men, ſo that ſhe imagined ſhe was wounded through ſame tling _ 
« their fide.” There was no occaſion to wonder ſo * l 
much that this Queen, though ſhe did not admit the .n 
fanaticiſm of theſe devout and myſtical perſons, imagi- 
ned nevertheleſs that they were honeſt men, fully per- (41) Bza, 2 
ſuaded of what they taught, and truly zealous to ſerve % C, 
God according to their n Her charity made 4 
her protect them, nor was it difficult for her to make | 
a good uſe of their maxims, which tended to rouſe and 
quicken the inward man. We have leis reaſon to won- 
der that ſhe was angry with Calvin, who in that ſharp 
and bitter ſtyle, which was peculiar to him, had abuſed 
OOTY perſons 


(42) It is the 
624 of Calvin's 
Letters. 


Cum accep- 
tis ills literts 
atim ad hanc 
reſponſronem me 
contuler im qua eo 
tibi nomine q me 
atisfa tum cura- 
oY ne quid de es 
offeftu remitteres, 
em erga pros 
hafenus abunde 
pre te tuliſti &S 
reipſa exbiburſtt, 
Calvin. Epiſt. 
62. pag- m. 151. 


(44) Wotati- 
on (17). 


(45) Pierre Ol- 
hagaray, Hiſtoire 
de Foix, Bearn, 
& Navarre, pag» 
502, 


(46) It is an au- 
thor who wrote 
the Hiſtory of the 
Counts of Foix in 
Latin. 


(47) Elias, fol. 
103, quoted b 
Olhaparay, 11 
tore de Foix, 
Hearn, & Na- 
varre, Page 502. 


(48) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Floges des 
Dames illuftres, 
tom. 2. page 27 4+ 
He quotes P. 
Matthieu. 


(40) Brantome, 
Dames Lluſtres, 


pag. 242. 


(50' In the re- 
mark [C] of the 


article HERLI- 
CIUS, 


NAV 


great delight in reading the Bible [IJ]. She had ſome vexations to ſuffer from her huſ- 
band, and ſhe did not like that people ſhould mention death to her K]. Her curioſity, which 
made her conſider with great attention a dying perſon, ſhews evidently that ſhe had 
not ſuch notions of the nature of the ſoul, as a true Philoſopher ought to have [L]; but 


perſons whom ſhe protected and maintained. She had 
her complaints made to him, whereupon he wrote her 
a very reſpectful letter to vindicate his conduct (42). 
Obſerve that ſhe was ſtill reckoned the protectrix of the 
Proteſtants at the time when he wrote to her, that is 
to ſay the 2oth of April 1545 (43). 

[7 J There are proofs from which it appears that ſhe 
took a very great delight in reading the Bible.] See 
Florimond de Remond's words in the remark [F] (44) 
of this article; and fee in the remark [O] of the article 
MarxoT what was wrote to Catharine de Medicis ; 
and ſupport it by the authority of Peter Olhagaray. 
The country of Bearn, /ays he (45), was a ſanctuary 
for thoſe who were molt cruelly perſecuted, and 


« there. James le Fevre of Eſtaples, that light of 
«© his age, as appears from his Philoſophical works, 
« was very well received there, and had an honourable 
„ penſion from Margaret that learned Queen, the 
« moſt eminent in the world, who with conſum— 
«© mate wiſdom found means to get her brother King 
« Francis out of priſon. She applied herſelf conti- 
* nually to reading, eſpecially the holy Scripture, as 
* our Elias (46) tellifies in his collections, that he had 
© obſerved in her, when ſhe was in her city of Pa- 
«© miers, where he received this grave exhoriation from 
% that brave and wile Princeſs : that he ſhould not 
« paſs one day without reading with attention ſome 
„% pages of that ſacred book, which ſprinkling our 
« ſouls with an heavenly dew, ſerves us, faid ſhe, 
<« as an eſſectual preſervative againſt all kinds of evils, 
« and againſt all the temptations of the devil.” This 
author tranſcribes the very words, which Bertrand Elie 
made uſe of: I do not queſtion but moſt of my readers 
will be pleaſed to find them here. Cujus etiam manibus 
ſanctiſimum illud weteris novigue Teſt. volumen, quad 
Bibliam appellant, nunquam wel rate exit, ſemper divi- 
nis ut were Chriftianam decet intenta libellis : nibil un- 
quam niſi divinum cogitat, ſuadetque ades ut ipſe etiam 
meminerim me aliguandoꝰ ab ea cum Appamyam veniſſet 
humaniſſime ſubmonitum, juſſumque partem aliquam wel 
wveteris wel Novi Teflamenti maximo affettu, orationis 
inſtar guotidie legere, quo ſane ut ipſa ajebat, moſque etiam 
foſtea experti ſumus, moſftra mens d vitio averteretur, & 
ad wirtutes facilius accederet (47). 

[X] She had ſame wexations to ſuffer from her huſ- 
band, and ſhe did not like that people ſbould mention death 
to ber.] Hilarion de Coſte relates (48), that“ Henry II 
King of Navarre being told that the Reformed ſaid 
« ſome prayers, and gave ſome inſtructions in the 
« chamber of the Queen his conſort, contrary to the 
« doctrine of his anceſtors, went in, with a deſign to 
„ puniſh the Miniſter, but finding that he had made 
6 his eſcape, the remains of his anger fell on his ſpouſe, 
« to whom he gave a box on the car, telling her, 
« Madam, you want to be too wiſe, and immediately 
« acquainted King Francis with this.” Brantome ha- 
ving given ſome inſtances of miſunderſtanding between 


man and wife among Princes, adds this: “ (49) And 


„ but lately (there was a miſunderſtanding) between 
« King Henry of Albret, and Marguet ot Valols ; 
« and, as I have it from very good hands, he uſed 
« her very ill, and would have done worſe ſtil], had 
« jt not been for her brother King Francis, who ſpoke 
«« ſeverely to him, reprimanded him ſoundly, ard even 
« threatned him, with a deſign to ſupport his ſiſter's 
« reputation, conſidering the high rank ſhe was in.” 
Obſerve by the by how little account we mult make 
of what we read in Epitaphs. It is ſet down in large 
characters in this Princeſs's Funken that ſhe lived in 
the ſtricteſt union with her huſband. ConcoRDISt- 
Mus. I have obſerved ſomething in another place 
(50) concerning that Kind of falſities. 

As for the other part of the text of this remark, I 
ſhall now tranſcribe another paſſage from Brantome. 
„This Queen was uſed to ſay often to thoſe, who diſ- 


„ courſed of death, and of the happineſs which is to 


« follow it; all this is true indeed, but we continue 


Vor. VII. 


King Henry would not ſuffer them to be vexed 


there 


ſo long dead in the earth, before we come to that. 

And I have heard my mother, who was one of her 

Ladies, and my grand-mother who was one of her 

Ladies of honour, ſay that when ſhe was told, in 

„the height of her laſt ſickneſs, that ſhe muſt die, 

ſhe repeated immediately what I have juſt now re- 

lated, adding, that ſhe was not ſo ſuperannuated 

„but that ſhe might live a few years longer (51)." (er) Brantome, 

She had inherited this from her mother, as you will Pa 1s/tres, 

ſee in the followirg paſſage of the ſame writer. The F 217 

only inſtance I ſhall quote, /ays he (52), is that of (52) Brantome, 
the late Queen Regent, mother of the great King “e de 

Francis I. She was in her time, as I have been told _— VO, 

„ by ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, who had ſen 8 5307 

her, and been acquainted with her, a very beauti- 

ful woman, and a great lover of the vanities of 

* this world; ſhe was till fo in the decline of her 

age; whereſore ſhe could not bear to hear people 

talk of death, and hated even the Preachers who 

mentioned it in their ſermons : as if we did not 

© know well enough, (ſaid ſhe) that we muſt die once, 

and theſe preachers, when they do not know what 

to ſay next, like ignorant feilows, fall upon that 

topic of death. Her daughter, the late Queen of 

«« Navarre, did not like better than her mother, thoſe 

6 * and ſermons about death. We have men- 

tioned in another place (53) Lewis XIth's weakneſs ; 

with regard to "of $1 ſub. | : Cn fo) | 
LL] Her curiofity . . . to conſider . . . a dying perſon, of the article 

Heros evidently, that ſhe had not ſuch motions of the LEWIS XI. 

nature of the ſoul, as a true Philoſopher ought to have.] 

Here follows a very remarkable particular. I have 

been told of her, ſays Brantome, that one of her 

*« maids, whom ſhe loved very much, lying at the 

«« point of death, ſhe would ſee her die, and never 

* ſtirred from her bed. ſide as long as ſhe was agonizing, 

looking her earneſtly in the face, without interrup- 

tion, till ſhe was dead. Some of her Ladies, who 

were molt familiar with her, aſked why ſhe looked 

** with ſo much attention on that poor dying creature: 

« ſhe anſwered, that having often heard many learned 

men aſſert, that the ſoul left the body the moment 

„it died, ſhe was willing to ſee if there came from it 

« any wind or noiſe, or ſound on the removal and 

going out of the ſoul, but that ſhe could perceive 

nothing like it: ſhe gave a reaſon of her expecta- 

tion, which was, that having aſked the ſame learned 

*« men, why a ſwan ſings before he dies, they anſwered 

„that it was on account of the ſpirits, which were 

* labouring to get out through its long neck: thus 

« ſaid ſhe, ſhe had a mind to ſee that ſoul or ſpirit get 

„ out, or hear the noiſe or ſound it made at its leaving 

e the body: ſhe added, that if ſhe were not well ſet- 

« tled.in her faith, ſhe ſhould not know what to think 

of that removal of the ſoul, and its ſeparation from the 

* body, but that ſhe would believe what her God and 

„ her Church commanded her to believe, without any 

« further enquiry ; and indeed ſhe was one of the 

molt pious and devout Ladies that ever lived, and who 

„ ſpoke of God and feared him as much as any other 

«« perſon whatſoever (54).” One mght make many re- (54) Brantome, 

flections upon that paſlage : let us confine ourſelves to Menoires des 

two obſervations only: the one is, that this Princeſs is 229 Hluſtres, 

very excuſable, though ſhe imagined the ſoul of man to- 39 320.7 

be a being which is locally ſeparated from the body the 

moment a man dies; for this was at that time the 

common opinion of Divines and Philoſophers, and it 

is ſtill at this day the opinion of all the Doctors who 

are not Carteſians. They ſuppoſe that the ſoul is lo- 

cally preſent in the organs of the human body ; and 

that it is coextended with the matter it animates, but 

that the moment a man dies, it ceaſes to occupy that 

place, and paſſes really and phyſically into another 

place. I own it does not follow from thence, that this 

tranſmigration is attended with ſome noiſe or whizzing, 

as the Queen of Navarre imagined ; but it is by no 

means ſtrange that a Lady, who carried her reflections 

farther than the generality of mankind are uſed to do, 

ſhould 
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(f) Hilar. de 
ſte, Eleges des 
Dames Illuſtres, 
tom. 2. pag · 27 5, 
276. Thuan. lib. 


6. pag» 117+ 


(z) Hilar, de 
Coſte, ibid. pag - 
272. 


mis. 


(55) Brantome, 
Dames Illuſtres, 


Pag- 318. 


(56) I imagine 
Brantome wrote 
4 Audaus, or ra- 
ther d' Audos, 

and that the 

Tranſcribers or 
the Printers diſ- 
figured that word. 


(57) Ibid, pag» 
318. 


(58) Olhagaray, 
Hiſt. de Foix, 
Bearn, & Na- 


warre, Page 505 


(59) Hilar. de 
Coſte, Eloges des 
Dames illuſeres, 
tom. 2. pay» 275» 


(60) Thuan, lib, 
©, pag» 117. 


(61) Sammarth. 
£1eg. lib. 1. pag- 
m. 28, 


(62) See Mr. 
Teiſher, Eleg. 
tom. 1. pag» 17, 
19. of the Dutch 
edition, 1696, 


(63) St. Romu- 
ald, Abrege du 
Ir, Chron. un- 
der the year 


2549, page m. 
306. 


(54) Spondanus, 
ad ann, 1549, 
num. 6. 


(65) Above, re- 
mark [A] of the 
article LOG- 
NAC. 


(66) Labbe, 
Chron. tom. 5» 
pag» 761. 


(67) Du Tillet, 


NAV 


there are very great wits and very great Philoſophers, whoſe notions upon that import- 
ant ſubject are not much better than her's were, Her Heptameron, which is a book 
written in the ſame taſte with Boccaccio's Nouvelles, abounds with beauties, which are 
admirable in their kind. She died in December 1549 [M], and was honoured with 
numberleſs elogies (). Of the four children ſhe had by her ſecond huſband, one ſon, 
and three daughters, there was but one daughter left when ſhe died (g). I ſhall give an 
account of her in the next article. The two other daughters were born before their time, 
and died the ſame day they came into the world. Her fon died at the age of two months 
(b). I defign to make a remark concerning this Queen's writings [VI, nor ſhall I 


ſhould fancy, that a ſubtle, inviſible, and yet actually ex- 
tended ſubſtance could not fly out of the body without 
making ſome noiſe like the whizzing of an arrow that is 
ſhot, or like that which ſpirituous liquors make, when 
they find means to fly out through ſome crevice in the 
veſſels, in which they are contained. The other obſer- 
vation I have to make is, that the Queen of Navarre 
behaved herſelf in her doubts, with all the prudence 
that was poſſible ; ſhe ſilenced her natural reaſon and 
curioſity, and humbly ſubmitted to the light of re- 
velation. 

[M] She died in Detember 1549.) Theſe are Bran- 
tome's words (55) : he adds that “ ſhe died in Bearn, 
© at the Caſtle of Dandaus (56), and that ſhe got her 
« diſtemper by looking at a comet which appeared 
at that time on account of the Pope's death, as ſhe 
« herſelf imagined; but it appeared perhaps on her 
* own account ; her mouth all of a ſudden turned a 
{© little awry, which Monſieur d'Eſcuranis her Phyſi- 
* cian perceiving, he took her from thence, adviſed 
** her to go to bed, and preſcribed her ſome reme- 
« dies, for it was a catarrh, and ſhe died in a week's 
„ time (57).” Brantome is miſtaken with regard to 
the place, and does not ſet down the day. The place 
where ſhe died is in Bigorre and not in Bearn. Olha- 
garay calls it Eudos (58), others name it Odos (59)- 
Odofii Bigerronum deceſſit, ſays Thuanus (bo). Fats 
functa eft Odrvfii Tarbellorum, ſays Scævola Sammartha- 
nus (61). Thuanus's words have not been well tran- 
ſlated by Du Rier, nor thoſe of Sammarthanus by 
Monſieur Teiſſier. The former tranſlates Ortez en Bi- 
gorre, the latter Tarbes en Gaſcogne (62). Peter de Saint 
Romuald has committed the greateſt blunder ; for he 
pretends that this Queen died in Britany (63). I be- 
lieve that Spondanus, who was born in thoſe quar- 
ters, has given us the name of the caſtle where this 
Queen died, more accurately than any of the other 
writers. He calls it Audos. Apud Audeſſium caſtrum 
in Bigerronibus vitam finivit (64). I have oblerved 
in another place (65),that the people of Paris pronounce 
the diphthong au like an o; which may have miſled 
Thuanus. Authors differ with regard to the day on 
which this Queen died. Father Labbe ſets down the 
24th of December (66); Tillet the 14th (67) ; Thua- 
nus the 2 1ſt. We mult keep to this laſt opinion; it 
is the date ſet down in Queen Margaret's epitaph. It 
is alſo ſaid there that ſhe lived fifty nine years; but 
this cannot be reconciled with the accounts of the 
hiſtorians, who all aſſert, that ſhe was born in 
April 1492. 

[N] 1 deſign to make a remark concerning this Queens 
writings.) She wrote ſeveral poetical ks. of which 
you may lee the titles in Du Verdier Vau-Privas (68). 
John de la Haye, her Valet-de-Chambre, made a col- 
lection of them, and publiſhed it in the year 1547 
with this title: Marguerites de la Marguerite des Prin- 
ceſſes, tres illuſtre Royne de Navarre. Du Verdier Vau- 
Privas gives us this title very accurately, but he com- 
mits groſs blunders in other reſpects: for he aſſerts, 
that this Princeſs's Poetical Works were collected to- 
gether after her death, by the care of Simon Sylvius ſur- 
named de la Haye, her Palet-de-Chambre, «who had them 


Chrenique abreg printed in one volume in 8 uo, at Lyons by John de Tournes, 


des Rois de France 
pag. m. 196. 
(68) In pag. 843 
844 of his 
Bibliath. Fran- 
"je. 
(69) It is dedicat- 
ed to the Princeſs 
of Navarre, 


Queen Mar 


daughter, berete he would have known that 


1547. H have peruſed that edition, and I have taken 
notice that the licence granted by the Parliament to 
J. Sylvius firnamed de la Haye, is dated in the year 
1546. Here then the firſt blunder of Du Verdier 

au-Privas is, his calling Simon a perſon, whoſe name 
was John. But this blunder is not ſo groſs as the 
next, He pretends that a book printed in the year 
1547, was printed after the Queen of Navarre's death. 
If he had read the dedication prefixed to that book (69), 
was ſtill living, when 


omit 


John de la Haye, who is the author of that dedica- 

tion, publiſhed Margaret de Valois's poems. Moreri 

has been miſtaken in ſome particulars. He faid, that 

this Queen publiſhed among other works, the Mar- 

„ guerite des Marguerites, which contained poems, and 

© ſeveral other Comedies. The Miroir de Þ Ame 

« pechereſſe ; the Triomphe de Þ Agneau; the Heptame- 

* yon.” There is not the leaſt accuracy in all this. 

The title La Marguerite des Marguerites is erroneous, 

The true title is, Marguerites (70) de la Marguerite des (70) It muſt be 
Princeſſes. Paſquier (71), and many other writers, CO; that 
have committed the ſame blunder. Theſe words con nam cp 1— 
tained Poems, and ſeveral other Comedies, are nonſenſe. (a dazy)\, ang 
I wonder how the reviſers of Moreri's Dictionary came that formerly 
to overlook them. There is no oppoſition between my uſed to call, 
Poems and Comedies; for Comedies are generally in be * 
verſe, and there were hardly any other in France at cburtes, witty or 
that time. Moreri ſhould not therefore have hinted a well turned com- 
diſtinction between the Queen of Navarre's Poems Pliments, &c. 
and her Comedies. Leſs ſtill ſhould he have faid, ger te. 
other Comedies, ſince this ſuppoſes that he had already 

mentioned ſome pieces, that were Comedies, which he (7*) In his Re- 


had not done, But his moſt conſiderable miſtake is, 27er de la 


France, liv. 7. 


his aſſerting that the Miroir de I Ame pechereſſe, and the chap. © #6 tit 
Triomphe de Þ Agneau are two works different from the 614. 
N Marguerite des Marguerites, They are not 
ifferent from it. The former is the firſt work printed 
in the collection intitled Marguerites de la Marguerite 
Sc the latter is in folio 182 werſo to folio 212 of the 
ſame collection (72). Obſerve that Du Verdier Vau- (72) In the Pa- 
Privas, aſſerting that Simon Sylvius took care to col- '* 28 
le the Queen of Navarre's Poems, occaſioned thereby Gut, 
another blunder of Moreri ; for it made him imagine in 166. 8 
that Simeon Boſius (73), of whom there are very 
learned notes extant on Tully's Epiſtles to Atticus, was (73) See Moreri 
named de la Haye, and had been Valet-de-Chambre to in the article 
Margaret Queen of Navarre. He might have avoided 2 een 
that miſtake, if he had conſidered, 1. that this Prin- 
ceſs's Valet - de- Chambre was old (74), when he pub- (74) This ap- 
liſhed the Marguerites, &c. 2. That Simeon Boſius p**rs from the 
died-young, as Sammarthanus, quoted by Moreri, tells Dedication. 
us. Obſerve that in the year 1552 they printed at 
Pau, in 4to. an Eclogue, which had not been inſerted 
in the collection of the Marguerites, and which was 
written by the ſame Queen (75). Mon. Silveſtre ſent (75) Du Verdier, 
me from London in the year 1693 a copy of the Tom- ll. ow 
beau de Marguerite Royne de Navarre, fc. Some per- PFs de. 
ſon wrote with his own hand in that copy, that this 
Princeſs compoſed a book intitled Les Meditations pieu- 
fer de Þ Ame Chretienne, i. e. The devout Meditations 
*« of a Chriſtian Soul ;” which were tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Queen Elizabeth, and printed at London 
in the year 1548. 
Let us "tht now of the Heptameron, and begin with 
quoting Brantome. . ** When ſhe was in a merry hu- 
«« mour ſhe would write a book intitled Les Nowvelles 
„ de la Reyne Navarre, which is written in ſuch a 
« {ſweet and fluent ſtile, and abounds with ſuch fine 
„ ſtrokes and noble ſentences, that I have been told 
the Queen Dowager, and the Princeſs of Savoy at- 
«« tempted in their younger days to write ſuch novels, 
« after the example of the Queen of Navarre, for they 
„% knew ſhe was writing ſome; but when they had 
« ſeen hers, they were 5 diſpleaſed with their own, 
„ which did not come near the others, that they 
« threw them into the fire, and would never publiſh 
„% them . . . She wrote moſt of theſe novels in her 
litter, travelling up and down the country; for ſhe 
* had more weighty occupations when ſhe was retired. 
« ] have been told this by my grand-mother, who 
„ uſed to go always with her in her litter as her Lady 
*« of Honour, and held her inkhorn ; ſhe uſed to write 
„ them down herſelf as faſt and as readily as though 
I | „they 
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omit Admiral Bonnivet's attempt [OJ]. It would be very needleſs to tell my readers here, 
that the Hiſtoire de Marguerite de Valois Reine de Navarre, Sæur de Francois 1, printed 
at Amfterdam (i) in two volumes in 12mo, in the year 1696, is nothing but a collection 
of fictions, and romantic chimeras from one end to the other, intermixed with a few hiſ- 
torical facts. It had been much better for the perſon, who would miſ-ſpend his time in 
inventing ſuch fables, to employ it in writing a true and complete hiſtory of that illuſtrious 
Princeſs. Such an hiſtory would have been infinitely more glorious to that Queen, than 
the character of a romantic heroine, in love with a Prince (+) without knowing whether (+) The Con- 


they had been dictated to her (76).” This reſolves 
intirely La Croix du Maine's doubts; you will ſee 
them at the end of the paſſage I ſhall now tranſcribe. 
The Heptameron, ſays he (77), or ſeven days of the 
Queen of Navarre, is a work which contains ſeveral 
flories, maſt of them fabulous, written after the example 
of John Boccaccio of Florence. That book has been put 
again in ils true order by Claudius Gruget of Paris, who 
intitled it, L'Heptameron, ou Hiſtoire des Amants for- 
tunez, des Nouvelles de tres illuſtre & tres excellente 
Princeſſe Marguerite de Valois Royne de Navarre, &c. 
i, e. The Heptameron, or the Hiſtory of the Hap- 
„ py Lovers, being the Novels of the Queen of Na- 
„ yarre, &c.” Printed at Paris for Giles Robinot, in 
the year 1567 (78). 1 am net ſure that the ſaid Prin- 
ceſs wrote that bob: for it abounds with pretty free 
diſcourſes, and ſmutty expreſſions. It la Croix du Maine 
had read the dedication of Claudius Gruget, he could 
not have had any doubt about the author of that work: 
for this Gruget dedicating the work to Jane d'Albret, 
Queen Margaret's only daughter, repreſents to her, that 
he had put the book of that Queen's novels into its for- 
mer order, becauſe almoſt the whole form of it had been 
altered in the firſt edition, in which they had omitted 
or concealed that Princeſs's name. And to make it wor- 
thy of its author, adds he, as ſoon as it was publiſhed 
1 collefled from ail paris all the manuſcript copies I 
could meet with, and compared them with nine; fo that 
1 was thereby able to put it again in the true order, in 
which ſhe had wrote it. Afterwards, <uith the King's 
licence and your conſent, it bas been put to the preſs, 
that it might be publiſhed ſuch as it ought to be. This 
preſent, continues he, evil be nothing new 16 you gau 
will only own it as an inheritance from your mother; 
however, I do not queſtion but you will receive it kindly, 
fince you will ſee it put again in its former condition 
by this new impreſſion, For, as much as can under- 
Hand, you diſliked the firſt edition : not but that the per- 
fon who publiſhed it was a learned man, and took all the 
care he could of it : but yet, there are reaſons to believe, 
that he did not diſguiſe it, as he has done, without ſome 
reaſons, notwithſtanding cubich his labour did nat prove 
acceptable. Theſe paſſages from Claydius Gruget's de- 
dication may ſerve for two purpoſes. 'They acquaint 
us with ſome particulars relating to the hiſtory of the 
Heptameron, and they refute effectually thoſe who ima- 
gine that the Queen of Navarre did not compole thoſe 
novels. Would a man have dared to ſpeak to her 
daughter, the Princeſs, as Gruget does in that dedica- 
tion, if the work had been ſuppoſititious, or if he had 
taken the liberty to add to it fome thoughts or ex- 
preſſions which were too free and {mutty ? 'I'huanus did 
not queltion but Queen Margaret compoſed that work 
he does not judge it becoming the gravity of that He- 
roine, but he excules her, conſidering the time when it 
was wrote, and the youth of the perſon who compoſed 
it. Ejus nomine & fabellarum volumen imitatione Joa. 
Boccatii editum circumfertur, fi tempora & juvenilem 
ætatem, in qua ſcriptum eſt, reſpicias, non fror/us dam- 
nandum, certe grauitate tame heroine, & exirema 
vita minus dignum (79). The Sigur Sorel denies, that 
this Princeſs wiote the Heptameron. I ſhall tranſcribe 
his words, becauſe they contain a bad argument, 
which it is proper to refute. * We have the novels of 
the Queen of Navarre, among which there is a ſtory 
of a Gentleman, who lay wich his own mother, and 
„ married afterwards the daughter he had got by her; 
© ſo that ſhe was at that time his fitter, his wife, and 
„ his daughter. There are allo in that work many 
abomi nable ilories of Prioſts and Cordeliers, wiuch 
„never happened, but have been invented by ſame 
Huguenot, who wrote that book (80).” The argu- 
ment which this Writer alledges has two great defects. 
In the fuſt place it proves too much; for if it be con- 


cluſive, we muſt ſay that Boccaccio, and ſeveral other 


ſt . 
\h e able of Bourbon 


Italians, who wrote novels, and interſperſed them with 
a thouſand ſtories of the wicked actions of Monks, were 
Lutherans. Secondly, if it were not the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of an Huguenot to write ſuch ſtories, 
Queen Margaret might have wrote them, for ſhe was a 
friend to that party, ſecretly at leaſt, for a good many 
years. | 
Obſerve that the Heprameron was become very ſcarce, 
for which reaſon the Bookſellers of Amſterdam re- 
printed it in the year 1698. They made two editions 
of it; the one according to that of Claudius Gruget, 
the other transformed into modern French. The lat- 
ter will be liked by ſtrangers, who underſtand only the 
modern language, and by many lazy and ignorant 
Frenchmen, who would not even take the trouble to 
learn how their countrymen ſpoke under the reign of 
Francis the firſt. I ſhall obſerve ſomething in another 
place (81), againſt the prepoſterous and ſhameful nicety (81) In the re- 
of theſe people. The other edition will be the only mark [EF] of the 
one, which all Frenchmen who have any taſſe and wele OS AF. 
good ſenſe will make uſe of. 
But let us not cloſe this remark, without making a 
more material obſervation. We have here a very wiſe, 
virtuous and religious Princeſs, who writes a book of 
pretty licentious and {mutty tales, and who is not ſorry 
the world ſhould know ſhe wrote them. How many 
Ladies are there, who are actually engaged in the 
greateſt diſorders of a moſt diflolute life, and who would 
not for all the world write after that manner ? All 
that they write, and even all that they ſay is wonder- 
fully modeſt ; one would think that even their fancy 
does not dare to come near any thing that is obſcene, 
no not an hundred leagues. If one ſhould offer to 
lay the leaſt licentious word before them, it would 
make them bluſh, and put on a ſerious countenance, - 
which one would be apt to take for very great indig- 
nation, Nor would it be impoſſible for them to be 
really full of indignation in their hearts; ſuch diſ- 
courſes may be unacceptable to them: for the ſoul of 
man is liable to very ſtrange inconſiſtencies, and there 
are often great contradictions between our heart and 
our mind. Some are more chaſte in their heart and in 
their morals, than in their diſcourſes or in their writ- 
tings. Others have a wicked heart, they keep a miſ- 
treis or two, and at the ſame time they abhor Boccac- 
cio's tales, and all writings which are not diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular character of gravity. Such is their ge- 
nius and the turn of their mind; their taſte goes no 
farther, and has not the leaſt influence on their heart 
nor on their morals. 'This was not the Queen of Na- 
varre's character. (82) She uſed often to write Plays, (82) Brantome, 
and other. Dramatic pieces, which at that time were Damen Illuſtres, 
called Paſtorals, which ſhe bad acted by the young Pes 308, 30g. 
* maidens of her Court. She took a delight in com- 
« poſing ſpiritual ſongs ; for her heart was very much 
turned to God; ſo that ſhe had choſen for her de- 
„vice a marygold (83) . . . . with this motto, mar: in- (83) Brantome 
&« feriara ſecutus : i. e. not following things below ; in- obſerves here, 
+ timating thereby, that ſhe directed all her actions, fs Mt fower 
thoughts, deſigns, and aſtections to that great Sun, with the 8 
* who was God ; and for chat reaſon ſhe was ſuſpected any other, and 
„of Lutherapiſm.” Theſe laſt words are very re- turns ſrom eaſt to 
markable, and are as much to the honour of the Re- et, 2c che ſun 
formed, as they are to the diſgrace of the Catholics. ru es 
But this is not the queſtion at preſent. I deſigned only 
to make the reader obſerve, that a Princeſs, whoſe heart 
was penetrated. with the love of God, did yet exert 
her pen on ſuch obſcene ſubjects, as are the ſtories re- 
lated in the Heptameron. | | 
[O] Admiral Bannivet's aitempt.] He was in love 


Lo 


with aur Margaret de Valois, and it is reported (84), (84) Varillas, 


that the wir/ue; of this Prince/5, inſtead of conquering that 7 Fran- 
lover's. paſſon, (by»depriving bim af all hopes, made 770 de Ln 
him cammit png and faoliſh actions, which proved edit. 1690. 
unſucceſsful, and which had been puniſhed, had 2 
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ſhe ſhould ever be his wife, and whom indeed ſhe never married: ſuch a paſſion invented 
by the writer, is infinitely leſs heroic (Y, than the generoſity with which our Margaret de 
Valois really protected ſeveral perſons of merit, who were perſecuted for the ſake of 
Religion [P]. 


NAVARRE 


(1) Obſerve, that according to the common courſe of human actions, modeſty is conſiſtent with a maiden's love for a man, whom 
the knows ſhe can never marry. But according to the idea of perfection, ſuch a love is inconſiſtent with modeſty and virtue. Such 
a love ought therefore never to be the paſſion of a maiden, whoſe character is drawn from a man's own fancy, to be a model of per- 
fection. And yet the writers of romances will never follow that rule; for they take it as an unqueſtionable maxim, that love muſt 


be the ſoul of their works. 


the King been more indulgent to him than juſt to his ſiſter. 

Monfieur Varillas, who acquaints us with this parti- 

cular, puts theſe words in the margin. ** He at- 

* tem three times to raviſh her ; but ſhe defended 

«« herſelf ſo well, that the ſecond time he was obliged 

© to keep his room five weeks, becauſe ſhe had ſcratched 

« him moſt terribly.” This hiſtorian obſerves in ano- 

(35) Varillas, ther place (85), that the Emperor Charles V, when he 

Hijr. de Franz%i1 pardoned Mary de Padilla's crime (86), would have the 

— 18, bes. reaſon of it expreſſed in the act of abolition ; but that 

zag; Francis I did not make uſe of the ſame formality, with 

86) See the ar- regard to the rude attempt which love made Bonnivet 

Are commit. The Court being gone to viſit him at one of 

7 his country ſeats, he found means to lodge @ great Prin. 

ceſs, with whom he was in love, in a room fo contrived, 

that one could get into it by a trap- door, through which he 

crept in, in the night time. But the Princeſs aavaking at 

the noiſe he made by opening the trap door, called ber <v0- 

men, and by their preſence diſappointed Bonnivet"s deſign. 

The King being acquainted with his attempt, only laughed 

at it; and even ſet out immediately, to ſpare his fa- 

evourite the ſhame he would have been loaded with, had 

the Court continued any longer at his houſe. Brantome 

relates this with ſome circumſtances, which overthrow 

the latter part of Varillas's account ; for he ſuppoſes 

that Francis I knew nothing of this ſtory. He ob- 

(87) Brantome, ſerves (87), that the Princeſs had a mind to complain 

Dames Galantes, of it to her brother, but that Monſieur de Chatil- 

tam. a. fag. 54 1 (88) widow, her Lady of Honour, perſuaded her 

(88) Who died not to mention it; and urged very good and ſubſtantial 

at Ferrara of the reaſons to her, which the Queen of Navarre has given 

ee in one of her tales (89). She relates her own ſtory in 

tle of Ravenna, that tale. And if you have a mind to know, lays Bran- 

tome (go), who is meant in that novel, it is the Queen 

(89) It is the 4th of Nawarre herſelf; and Admiral Bonnivet, as ] have 

of the ut day been told by my late grand mother (91). However, I 

of the Heptame- 

Fry think the Queen ſhould not have concealed ber name, 

fince the other could not conquer her chaſtity, and retired 

(90) Dames Ga- with ſhame, She would not have publiſhed that at- 

lantes, tom. az. tempt, had it not been for the wwiſe and noble advice, 

Pag- 153. which Madam de Chaſtillm, her Lady of Honour gave 

(91) Francis I her, Brantome was more reſerved in his elogy of An- 

had appointed her miral Bonnivet. He aſcribes to him an undertaking 

44 — related in the Queen of Navarre's novels ; but he adde, 

Navarre; 4 <a that he will nat tell the name of the Princeis, whom 
Madam de Chaf- this favourite attempted to raviſh. 

tillon's death, [P] The generofity, with which our Margaret 

11%. protected ſeueral perſons . . . . . perſecuted for the ſake 

ef religion.) I ſhall not examine whether Florimond 

de Remond had credible vouchers for aſſerting, that 

ſhe proteited till her death, that what foe had done for 

the fellowers of the new opinions, proceeded from com- 

paſſion, rather than from any ill will jhe bore to the an- 

(92! Florimond tient religion of her fore-fathers (92). Let us grant that 

- —— e the proteſted this ſincerely; I maintain that in this 

ne ets ae caſe there was more heroiſm in her compaſſion and 

m. 856. in her generoſity, than if ſhe had been fully perſuaded, 

that the fugitives, ſhe protected, were orthodox. That 

a Princeſs or any other woman ſhould do good to a Mem- 

ber of the Church, there is nothing extraordinary in it, 

It is even a pretty common effect of an indifferent piety. 

But for a Queen to grant her protection to perſons per- 

lecated for ſuch opinions as ſhe believes to be falſe, to 

open them a ſanctuary againſt the flames to which they 

are condemned, to give them a maintenance, to com- 

' fort them effectually and generouſly under the troubles 

and inconveniencies of their baniſhment ; this is ſuch 

an inſtance of heroic magnanimity, as can hardly be 

parallelled ; it is the effect of a ſuperiority of reaſon and 

Eu at which ſcarce one perſon can arrive; it is 

owing how to pity the misfortune of thoſe that err, 

and how to admire at the ſame time their honeſty, in 

following the dictates of their conſcience ; it is know- 

ing how to do juſtice to their good intention, and to 


the zeal they ſhew for truth in the general: it is ac- 
knowledging, that they are miſtaken only in the hypo- 
theſis, but that in the theſis they act according to 
the eternal and immutable rules of order, which re- 
quire that men ſhould love truth, and facrifice to that 
love all the advantages of this world, and all the com- 
forts of life. In a word, it is knowing how to diſtin- 
guiſh in the ſame man his oppoſition to ſome particular 
traths which he is unacquainted with, from his love 
for the truth in general, which love he declares by his 
ſtrict adherence to thoſe doctrines, which he believes to 
be true. Theſe are the diſtinctions which the Queen of 
Navarre might make. It is a difficult taſk for moſt per- 
ſons to arrive at that pitch of judgment; but it is diffi- 
cult above all to a Princeſs, hke this, who had been 
educated in the Church of Rome, where for many 
centuries, there was nothing mentioned but fire and fag- 
gots againſt thoſe who erred. The family prejudices 
added a great ſtrength to the obſtacles, which education 
threw in that Princeſs's way ; for ſhe loved the King 
her brother entirely, who was an implacable perſecu- 
tor of all thoſe who were ſtiled heretics, all whom he 
had burnt without mercy, wherever the indefatigable 
vigilance of his informers could find them out. I can- 
not conceive by what means this Queen raiſed herſelf 
to that high degree of equity and good ſenſe; it was 
not by an indifference for religion : for it is certain that 
ſhe had a great deal of piety, and that ſhe ſtudied the 
holy Scripture with a very great application. Her no- 
ble genius' and exalted mind muſt therefore have diſco- 
vered a road to her, which hardly one perſon is ac- 
quainted with. It will perhaps be ſaid, that ſhe bad 
only to conſult the primitive and general ideas of order, 
which ſhew moſt evidently, that a man, who from his 
heart loves the Deity, as far as he is able to know him 
after all the poſſible enquiries, ought to be looked upon 
as a ſervant of the true God, notwithſtanding his invo- 
luntary errors, and that we muſt revere in him the 
rights of the true God. I would foon anſwer to this, 
that this maxim is ſo far from being plain and ſelf-evi- 
dent, that on the contrary it is a ſubject of great con- 
troverſy. And beſides, thoſe primitive ideas ſeldom 
appear to our mind but with ſuch limitations and mo- 
ditications, as darken them a thouſand different ways, 
according to the different prejudices with which educa- 
tion fills our mind. The ſpirit of party, the love 
for one's ſect, nay the very zeal for orthodoxy, produce 
a kind of efferveſcence in the humours of our bodies, 
which thickens and darkens the medium,through which 
our reaſon is to view thoſe primitive ideas. This is a 
defect to which our reaſon will always be expoled, as 
long as it ſhall depend from the functions of our or- 
2 They are with regard to our reaſon as the 
oweſt and middle regions of the air, where vapours 
and meteors abound. Few perſons are capable to raiſe 
themſelves above thoſe clouds, and place themſelves in 

the true ſerenity (93). If any man could do this, we (93) Air 

might ſay of him, what Virgil ſaid of Daphnis : nere Edita da- 

trina 8 

Candidus in ſuetum miratur lumen (94) Olympi, e ag 


Sub pedibuſque videl nube; & fydera Daphms (95). cg = 12 


«« Daphnis, the gueſt of heaven, with wond' ting eyes (94) Moſt of the 

« Views in the milky way the ſtarry ſkies ; editions have L 

„And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere 

„ Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year.” (95) Virgil. Ec. 
Daxokx. bös 5. ver. 5% 


He would not be like a man ſo much as like thoſe (96) Mount O- 
immortal Natures, who were ſuppoſed to inhabit a lympus- See A- 
mountain (96) higher than the region of the winds, ne We 
and the clouds, &c. We do not much leſs want to be pu m . * 
raiſed above the paſſions, in order to know a certain lines he quotes 
kind of truths, than in order to act virtuouſly., Now from Homer. 
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clared void ſome time after. 


But then it had been concluded notwichſtandin 


V 


NAVARRE (JANE. of ALBRET, Queen of) the daughter of the precedi 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Princeſſes of 15 time. ö y args? jo 
(e) Sonden. 2d Francis I married her with the Duke of Cleves 


rated at Chatelleraud with extraordinary pomp 


She was not eleven years old when 
(a), This marriage, which was cele- 
[A] July the 15th 1540 (b), was de- 
g the proteſ- 


tations of the Princeſs, and againſt the conſent of her father Henry d'Albret, and of her 


mother Margaret de Valois [B]. In the 


was pregnant for the third time in the year 


year 1548 ſhe married at Moulins Anthony de 
52+: Bourbon Duke de Vendoſme. In the three or 

been miſtaken of [490 
about a year; he 
placed this marri- 


our firſt years they were married they bad 


ſons, who both died infants by very extraordinary accidents (c)[C]. She perceived ſhe 


1553. She was then in Picardy with her 


agein June 1541. huſband, who was Governor of that Province, and commanded an army againſt 


(<) Perefixe, Hift. 
ds Henri le Grand 


pag · m. 1 Jo, 


Charles V (d). When her father Hen 
ber (e). She ſet out from Compiegne N 


737 


(2) Perifixe, 
Hiſt. de Henri (et 


of Albret heard ſhe was with child, He /ent for Grand, bag. im. 
ovember the 15th, and arrived at Pau Decem- “ 


ber the 4th, and was delivered of a ſon (F) the 13th of the ſame month (g). During (5 0!t»wray, 
her labour ſhe ſhewed a moſt extraordinary courage and ſtrength of mind [ DJ. She came 3, N N 
(4) Ibid. pag. 14+ to the Crown of Navarre by her father's death May the 15th 1555 (Y, and had as well are, 


H. de Feix, 


arre, pag. 508. 


0% 1bie. pag-75- as her huſband a great indulgence for the Reformed Religion (7), and it is very probable that (5) $ the re- 
(f) Who was af- they would both have made very ſoon a public profeſſion of it, had not the King of France werk L]. 


terwards Henry 
IV. King of 
France. 


and the Cardinal of Armagnac threatened them with the Pope's indignation, which kept (4 


them in awe (k). The delign they had to diſappoint the ill intentions of Henry II de- 


termined them to take a journey to the Court of 
la Rochelle in their way, and whilſt they were in that city there happened ſom 


we know that that mountain is an emblem of an ho- 


neſt man, whom no paſſion can ever lead out of the 
road of juſtice. 


Sed ut altus Olympi 
Vertex, qui patio ventos hiemeſque relinquit, 
Perpetuum nulla temeratus nube ſerenum, 
Celfior exſurgit pluviis, auditque ruentes 
Sub pedibus nimbos, & rauca tonitrua calcat : 
Sic patiens ani mus per tanta negotia liber 


Emergit, familiſque ſui ; juſtique tenorem 


(97) og 65, de Flefere non odium cogit, non gratia ſuadet (97). ' 


Mallit 
Conſulatu, Page 
Ms 6, col. 2, 


(1) Spondan · ad 
ann. 1 541, num - 
LL 


{:) Guil. Para- 
din, Hiſtoirs de 
noſtre temps, liv. 
4. pag. m. 406, 
&c. 


(3) In the Sth 
book, under the 
year 1540, Page 
m. 909. 


(4) Olhagaray, 
Hiſt, de Foix, 
Bearn, & Na- 


Varre, page sog, 
0 


5) That is to 
lay the King of 
Navarre, the 
bride's tather, 


i. e.“ As the high top of Olympus, reaching above 
„the winds and ſtorms, enjoys a perpetual ſerenity, 
« exalted above rain, it hears the rolling clouds, and 
% hoarſe thunder below, without being diſturbed by 
„ them; thus a patient mind continues free amidſt 
the greateſt buſineſs ; neither hatred can force it, nor 
«* love engage it, to recede in the leaſt from juſtice.” 


I pretend to have ſhewn the Queen of Navarre's he- 
roiſm to the greateſt advantage. 

[4] Her marriage . . . celebrated . . . with an 
extraordinary pomp.) Spondanus obſerves, that the coro- 
nation of Charles V coſt leſs than theſe nuptials, and 
he condemns very juſtly Francis the firſt's prodigal 
temper with regard to that vain and uſeleſs ſumptuouſ- 
neſs (1). William Paradin has given an account of 
the Jul that were celebrated at that time, and of 
the triumphal palaces built after the ancient manner, 
where the armed Knights were, who fought every one 
for the honour of his reſpectiue Lady, c (2). See allo 
William du Bellai's memoirs (3). 

[LB] . was declared void ſome time after ; but 
then it had been concluded notwith/landing the proteſtation 
of the Princeſs, and againſt the conſent of her father 
. » » ard . . . mother. ] Olhagaray relates (4), that 
Francis I took care to have Jane of Albret educated 
at Pleſſis near Tours, and would not ſuffer her to leave 
that place; for he was afraid leſt her father ſhould 
marry her to Philip, the Emperor's ſon. He adds, 
that ſhe was extremely tired with living there, and that 
ſhe made her room ring with her ſighs and com- 
plaints. Which King Francis being acquainted 
« with, he married her to the Duke of Cleves, 
without her father and mother's conſent . . . againſt 
which ſhe proteſted, and cauſed her Proteſt to be 
declared in the preſence of John of Albret, &.. 
And indeed, continues that author, this forced mar- 
riage proved only an empty ceremony . .. and 
our Prince Henry (5) had it condemned with all 
the formalities of it, by the Pope's authority; ſo 
that, ſoon after it was declared void on an Eaſter 
day, in the Cathedral Church of Tours, and both 
„parties were ſet at liberty to marry whom they 
„ pleaſed. And accordingly, the Duke of Cleves 


| Vol. VII. 


rance in the year 1558 (l). They took 
which 


« married the daughter of Ferdinand King of the 
„Romans, and brother to the Emperor.” Obſerve 
by the by a miſtake of Spondanus : he aſſerts that 
Jane's marriage was declared void, only becauſe the 
Duke of Cleves was married to Ferdinand's daugh- 
ter. 

Brantome relates a particular, which proves, that 
the Queen of Navarre, the bride's mother, was pre- 
ſent at the wedding; the fact is pretty curious. On 
« the day when the Princeſs of Navarre was married 
to the Duke of Cleves at Chatelleraud, as the 
was to go to Church, being loaded with jewels, and 
with her gown woven with gold and filver, and be- 
ſides ſo weak, that ſhe could not walk, the King 
commanded the Conſtable to take his grand-nicce 
about nis neck, and to carry her into the Church, 
at which the whole Court wondered, it being an 
office but little honourable and little becoming a 
Conſtable in ſuch a ceremony, and which ought to 
have been given to another ; but the Queen of Na- 
varre was not ſorry for it: there is the man, ſaid 
ſhe, who laboured to put me out of favour with the 
King my father (6), and now he ſerves to carry my 


bon”, I ſpoke of; who added, that the Conſtable 
did by no means like the office, and was extremely 
vexed to be thus expoſed to the whole Court, and 
began to ſay, I am undone, farewel, favour; and 
thus it happened : for after the entertainment and 
nuptial dinner, he was diſmiſſed, and ſet out im- 
mediately. I have this from my brother, who 
was then a Page at Court, and was an eye-witnels 
to the whole proceedings, which he remembered 
very well, for he had an excellent memory (7).“ 
[C] She had two ſons, <vho both died infants, by very 
extraordinary accidents.) The firlt was ſtifled with 
heat, “ becauſe his Governeſs, who was very chilly, 
«© kept him too warm; the ſecond loſt his life through 
te the ſillineſs of a nurſe; as ſhe and a gentleman were 
playing with the child, caſting it over to each o- 
„ ther, they let it fall, of which it languiſhed and 
& died (8).“ | 

[Di] She foewed a moſt extraordinary courage and 
firength of mind.) Her father the King of Navarre 
promiſed her, that he would deliver his laſt will into 
her hands, the moment ſhe was brought to bed ; but 
on condition, added he, that in your labour you will ſing 
me a ſong, that you may not give me a croſs and pee- 
viſh child. 
much courage, that notwithſtanding the great pains ſe 


| Olhaparay, 
Hiſt. de Foix, 
Bearn, & Na+ 
warre, pag. 5 17. 


ething (% ina. 


(6) See the re- 


daughter to Church. I have this ſtory from the mark [H] of the 
preceding article, 


quotation (28. 


(7) Brantome, 
Memires des 
Dames illuſtres, 


Page 311» 


(8) Perefixe, ? 


4 


Hiſt, de Henri le 
Grand, p. m. 13. 


The Princeſs promiſed it him, and had ſo (9) lvid. pag. 16. 


Muffered, ſhe kept her word, and ſung a jong in ber own (15) Hilarion de 
language of Bearn, the moment ſhe heard bim come inio Coſte, Eloges des 


her chamber (g). The words of the ſong are as fol- 
lows : Neſte Donne deou cap deou pon, adjouda mi en 


415 houre, that is to ſay, Our Lady at the end ef i, 


bridge, help me now (10). 


— — 


9 A 


Dames Illiſtres, 
tom. 1. pag. 614. 


He quotes Fa vin, 


his Hiſtoire de 


Nawarrts 
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which is very curious [EJ. It is remarkable that Queen Jane ſhewed more indifference for 
the Reformed Religion, than her huſband [F]. both whilſt they were at the Court of France, 
and when they were returned into their own dominions, but that at laſt he did entirely re- 
nounce Calviniſm, and became a perſecutor of it, and that ſhe profeſſed it publickly, and 
declared herſelf the Protectreſs of it G], with all the zeal imaginable (). They returned 


hoard ee : 
SY PE. + ? 2 — E ? = EF 


(11 Philippe 


Vincent, Re- 
chercher for les 
commencemens & 
les premiers pro- 
gres de la Refor- 
mation en la Ville 
de It Rochelle, 


Page 31. 


(m) Beſides all that ſhall be related in the remark [G]. I muſt obſerve here, that ſhe cauſed the New Teſtament, the Catechiſm, 
and the Liturgy of Geneva to be tranſlated into the language of the people of Biſcay, and that all this was printed at la Rochelle, in a 


large letter, for Peter Hautin - See Thuanus, lib. 5 1. page 1058. 


year 1582 he ſaw at Baſtide de Clarence John Liccaragues, the Miniſter of that place, who made the Tranſlation we have mentioned. 


[E] Whilſt they were at la Rochelle, there happened 


ſomething, which is very curious. ] Monſieur Vincent 


has found in Peter PaQteau's journal a very particular 
account of the pompous reception, Which the King and 
Queen of Navarre met with at la Rochelle in the year 
1558. He alſo read in that Journal theſe very words. 
« Whilſt the King of Navarre was in this city, the 
„word of God was preached to us in St. Bartholo- 
„% mew's Church, by his Chaplain, whoſe name was 
«© David ; and who was judged to be a good and able 
Preacher (11).” But here follows the ſtory, which [I 
deſigned to relate in this remark. ** During the 
King and Queen of Navarre's ſtay at la Rochelle, 
s there came thither a company of Comedians. One 
«© day, as they had an important piece to act, (for 
„they had thus advertiſed it by the publick Cryer) 
„ the King and Queen went with the whole Court, 
„eto ſee the play, and there was an extraordinary 
* concourle of People. They repreſented a woman 
«« dangerouſly ill, who fetched very deep ſighs, and 
e begged moſt earneſtly to be confeſſed. The Curate 
„ of the Pariſh was ſent for, who came with all his 
train; but the patient was ſtill in great agonies, 
and ſaid, ſhe was not well confeſſed. Other Mini- 
„ ſters came after the Curate, but did not ſucceed 
better. After them came the Monks of all the 
Orders, every one in his turn; they ſpared neither 
„ Relicks, nor indulgences duly ſtamped, of which 
*« they had whole budgets full, and which they read 
one by one to the patient, whom for a laſt remedy 
they put St. Francis's habit on. But nothing of all 
„this was of any ſervice to ſet her conſcience at reſt : 
„ ſhe ſaid, lamenting her fate, that none of them 
„knew how to conſeis well. Whereupon one of her 
*© acquaintance comes forth upon the ſtage, and look-_ 
ing about him as though he had ſome great ſecret 


„ to tell, which he did not care another ſhould hear, 


„he acquaints the patient, that he knows a man, 
*« who would confeſs her very well, and reſtore her 
** to her health; but that as a great light was offenſive 
* to him, he never went out but in the night time; 
the patient prays and defires moſt earneſtly, that 
„ they would ſend for him. After ſhe had waited 
«« ſome time, that man came, dreſſed in a common 
habit, and going to that woman's bed ſide, he ſpoke 
„ to her in a low voice, ſo that the audience could 
„ not hear what he ſaid; they could only perceive by 
„ the woman's air, that ſhe ſeemed very well pleaſed. 
« At laſt the man took a little book out of his pocket, 
and preſented it to her, ſaying with a = 
that that book contained infallible preſcriptions againſt 
her diſtemper, and that if ſhe would uſe = 
«* ſhe would in a few days recover a perfect health. 
That man being retired, the patient got up, being 
entirely cured and quite well; and having taken a 
* turn or two on the ſtage, ſhe told the audience, that 
that ſtranger had performed what was impoſſable to 
„all the reit, and that it muſt be confeſſed his book 
contained admirable preſcriptions, as appeared by the 
* {udden effect they had upon her; that if any perſons 
*« laboured under the ſame diſtemper, ſhe adviſed them 
* to have recourſe to that book, which ſhe was very 
„ willing to lend them; however ſhe mult forewarn 
«+ them, that it ſeemed a little hot when one touched 
mit, and there came from it a diſagreeable ſmell of 
«« fire. For the reſt, if the audience deſired to know 
„the name of her, who ſpoke to them, or the name 
„ of the book, theſe were, ſaid ſhe, two riddles, 
*« which ſhe leſt them to find out. The King and 
„Queen of Navarre declared that they liked that play 
„ very well ; their whole Court did the ſame, and 
« aſter their example a great many perſons who had 
« ſeen it, ſeveral of whom had already conceived a 


« diſguſt againſt the Romap Catholic Religion. They 


into 
& de Vita ſua, lib 2. pag. 1182. where he relates, that in the 


« could eaſily underſtand, that this ſick woman was 
* Truth; that the firſt, who had not well confeſſed 
„ her, were thoſe who took upon themſelves the titles 
* of Doctors and Paſtors, and who inſtead of confel- 
fing the truth kept it concealed againft their con- (12) Philippe 
„ ſcience. That he who came laſt was one of the Vincent, ſur les 
«« pretended hereticks, whom the perſecutions of thoſe 27 mens & 
times forced to hide themſelves, and who alone, — 4 ba Ref 
«« when they were called to it, confeſſed, as they ought, mation en Ia 7740 
„ the truth they had known : laſtly, that that hot 4 /a Noc hell, 
„% book, which ſmelt of fire, was the New Teſta- Pig. 36, Kc. 
„ ment, which people were forbid to keep by them (13) Monſieur 
in the vulgar tongue, and to read, upon pain of Vincent, ibid. 
% being burnt. But what ſome liked ſo much, others Pag. 4*- conjec- 
„ diſliked as much ; and above all the Clergy, who „f fs, lee 
were ſo exaſperated at it, that they complained to bering the —_ 
« the King of Navarre himſelf, and afterwards to the rage that was 
„ Magiſtrates of the city, who ſpoke already of pro- done to the 
*« ſecuting thoſe players, ſo that they were obliged to * . 8 
« ſteal away very quickly ; nor would they have eſca- — — * 
ped thus, had it not appeared that they belonged to the preceding ar. 
** that Prince, and to the Queen his conſort (12). See ticle) would in 
the margin (13). her turn make 
We muſt ſay a word here of the Preacher David, — _ 
who followed the Court of Navarre in their Journey to expcf- — * 
Paris. He was a Monk who came into Guienne with of the Doctors of 
the Marſhal de St. André, when that Marſhal went in 3 y 
the year 1555 to conſult that excellent Phyfician F ulius Derry 
Cefar de FEeale about bis health (14). Th abs A Lien 
ſermons rouſed the ſpirits of ſeveral perſons, who began ed: but it appears, 
to meet ſecretly : for which reaſon the Biſhop of Agen from what has 
forced him to withdraw. But God made his abſence ” — 
prove advantageous to the city of Nerac, where the great 1 Kr; * 
hall of the caſtle was granted to preach in, by the King preceding article) 
and Queen of Navarre, who began to have ſome reliſh that Queen Jane 
for the truth, aubich at that time took ſuch deep root only followed her 
in that country ( though there were yet no ordinary Paſtors _ 24. 
appointed that it could not be rooted out fince (15). You ready made uſe of 
ſee there that even in the year 1555 the King and fuch plays acted 
Queen of Navarre did very plainly thew their inclina- on the ſtage. 
tion for the reformed Religion. We ſhall relate ſeve- (7%) Beze, Hy. 
ral particulars of the ſame kind in the remark [GJ]. Zeclef, lib. 2. pag. 
[F] She ſhewed more indifference for the reformed Re- 102. 
ligion than her huſband.) Brantome relates (16), that 
the King of Navarre made his Miniſter David preach (15) Ibid. 
wherever he went, and took him with him to the Court 
of France, which was then at Fontainebleau, and that (16) Brantome, 
King Henry was angry with him for bringing that 7% des Capi. 
Miniſter with him. * The Queen of Navarre, con- tom“ aaf . 
** tinues he (17), who was then a young, beautiful 23). EE 
« and very polite Princeſs, and who loved a dance 
« better than a ſermon, did not much like thoſe in- (7) Ibid. pag» 
** novations in Religion, not ſo much, however, as it „ 
was imagined ; and, as I have it from very good (18) Quotati- 
hands, ſhe repreſented once to her huſband, and told on (36). 
* him very plainly, that if he had a mind to ruin 
himſelf, and to ſee all his dominions ſeized, ſhe 8 
„ would not loſe her own, nor the little ſhe had left | * 3 8 
* of the kingdom of the Kings her predeceſſors, who Calviniim by the 
for the ſake of hereſy had loſt the kingdom of Na- King and Queen 
« varre,” Beza's account agrees pretty well with this, of Navarre's 
See his words in the following remark (18). (16) In 3 
[G] She declared herſelf 15 protedrefs of Calviniſm. ] El, quote (15). 
Let us give here a ſummary account of the progreſs, (20) Olhagaray, 
which the reformed Religion made in Bearn under Ht. de ＋ : 
this Queen. We have ſeen (19) what was done at —_ 5 5 
Nerac in the year 1555. 1 find that in the year on 3 
1557 (20) the Sieur de Saint Martin went to Geneva Francis le Gus, 
to fetch a Miniſter (21) for the Court of the King of called le Beau: 
Nawarre, whom all the attendants hearkened to. The mY 7 Arn 
Court of France being acquainted with it, threatened — 33 
the King of Navarre to make war againſt him (22), monly Le Pierre 
if he continued 1 give the Reformed leawe to preach Ibid. = 
9 Bearn ; Which made him defire very wy «Arey long 
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21) Beze, Hiſt. 
2200 liv. 2, 
pag- 103 

You will 
meet with it in 
Monſ. Vincent 8 
Work, page 3 N 


(25) Bere, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. liv. 2+ 
pag» 140. 


(ﬆ6) Ibid, 


27) Above, 
2 (114) 
of the article 
MAROT. 


(23) Bere, Hf, 
Eccieſ. liv. 2. 
pag · 101 

(29) Olhagaray, 
Hiſt. de Foix, 

& Navarre, 
page 518. 
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into Bearn after the death of Henry II: this abſence of the King of Navarre proved fa- 
vourable to the Guiſes, who uſurped the adminiſtration under the reign of Francis II. 
The King of Navarre did not make ſo much haſte to return to Paris, as the Conſtable 


the Miniſter Boiſnormand to retire ſome where elſe. The 
Miniſter retired accordingly, but at the earneſt requeſt 
of the Courtiers he continued to preach for ſome time at 
Mazeres near Pau, a place belonging to one of the moſt 
ancient families of Bearn, and the moſt faithful to the 
Reformed party. The King and Queen of Navarre 
going into France in the year 1558 took Peter David 
with them, and uſed to make him preach in a Prieff's 
habit, without a ſurplice (23). We have obſerved a- 
bove that he preached at la Rochelle, and it appears 
from the prayer (24) he uſed before and after ſermon, 
that his ſtyle was that of a Miniſter. The King of 
Navarre, having ſeen Henry II at Fontainebleau, re- 
turned to Paris (25), and“ had ſo much courage as 
« to meet in ſome aſſemblies with people of a very 
„% mean condition. But what is more ſtill, two Mini- 
« ſters of Paris being ſurprized and taken in their 
« chamber by the Serjeants, one of whom they ſuf. 
«© fered to eſcape, becauſe he gave them ſome money, 
« the other, named Anthony Chandien . . . . was 
« impriſoned in the Chaſtelet : the King went thither 
«« himſelf the next day, claimed the priſoner as one of 
« his ſervants, and brought him back ſafe (26).” He 
was preſent at the public aſſembly held in the place 
called Je Pri-aux-Clercs, where they ſung the Palms 
of David (27). The Cardinals of Bourbon and of 
Lorraine having offered a good living to Peter David, 
he promiſed in return that he would bring his maſter and 
miſtreſs back again into the pale of the Church of Rome 
more firmly than ever : which coming to his maſter's ears, 
he turned him out (28). When this Prince ſet out with 
his conſort from Bearn, he left his ſon under the care 
of Suſan de Bourbon wife of John d'Albret, and under 
that of Lewis d'Albret Biſhop of Leſcar (29). The 
King and Queen's * abſence raiſed the ſpirits of the 
% Reformed, through the indulgence which the Re- 


de 


thority due to his high rank, wherein he would 
have been aſſiſted by the favour and chief forces of 
the Kingdom, yet he ſuffered himſelf to be led by 


two of his attendants, namely the Sieur d'Eſcars, 
and the Biſhop of Mande, who were practiſed upon 
«« and bribed by his enemies; and having ſuffered a 
thouſand indignities at his arrival, which he did 
not ſo much as ſeem to reſent, and having been 
preſent at the King's coronation at Rheims, the 
« 18th of ny mp of that ſame year he was ſent 
back into his own country, with a commiſſion to 
conduct the Queen of Spain the King's ſiſter to her 
* huſband the King of Spain (31).” Having con- 
ducted the Queen of Spain, he retired into Bearn, ha- 
ving a contempt for the Court (of France) and publickly 
fawouring the Reformed ; and a certain Carmelite Monk 
named Arnaud guilbem adminiſtring the Lord's Supper 
in his Monk's babit on Eafter-day at Pau, where be 
had preached the Lent-ſermons, the King would take the 
Sacrament of him, though Francis le Gay, being recalled 
into Bearn, was to celebrate it on Eafter-tueſday at the 
bouſe or Monaſtery, called de Caſſe, whither a great many 
of the Nobility flocked, and among them a Lady of the 
houſe of Carmaing, who bad been a Nun in the Convent 
of” Caſſe (32). After the affair of Amboiſe the King 
of Navarre and his brother the Prince of Conde re- 
ceived orders to go to the Court of France, and went 
thither accordingly : the Prince was immediately im- 
priſoned, and would have been beheaded, had not 
King Francis II died (33). The King of Navarre 
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(31) Beze, Hi, 
Feelef. liv. Js 
pag» 226, 


(42) Olhaparay, 
. de Foix, 
Bearn, & Na- 
varre, pag · 520. 


(33) See the te- 


was alſo in a kind of confinement. He had declared mark [HI. 
in that journey, that he openly favoured the Reform- 


ed. * (34) He complained publickly of the houſe of (34) Beze, Hir. 
„the Guiſes, and was well attended by many gentle- #<{/- liv. 3. page 
** men, moſt of them of the Reformed Religion, who 324“ under the 


«« gents, though Roman Catholicks, had for them. 
«« They began to form conſiderable aſſemblies through- 
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ought the country, by the permiſſion of thoſe to 
whom the adminiſtration of the country was 
committed ; which, ſays my original, 1s very re- 
markable : ſince the foundations of the Reformed 
Religion were laid in Bearn by the means of a child, 
a Biſhop, and a woman. 'This news was ſpread 
every where. The King of Navarre pretended to 
be very angry at it, though nothing was done but 
with his knowlege and conſent : he permitted there- 
fore that George Cardinal of Armagnac ſhould go 
into Bearn, and appointed him his Lieutenant Ge- 
neral together with the Prince. Being arrived 
there he was ſo far from being able to prevent the 
Reformed from proſecuting their deſign, though he 
intended, as he ſaid, to cauſe a conference to be held 
in Bearn, that on the contrary the Reformed reſol- 
ved among themſelves, not to ſuffer themſelves to 
be awed by violent proceedings of their Lieutenant, 
who began with impriſoning their Miniſter Henry 
de Barran, who had been a Jacobine, but without 
doing him any harm whatſoever, deſigning only to 
preſent him to the King on his return, who com- 
manded him to apply himſelf faithfully to the ex- 
erciſe of the functions to which God had called 


« him (30).” The King of Navarre retired from the 
Court of France, being very much diſcontented, among 
other reaſons, becauſe no regard was had to his claims 
and intereſt in the treaty of Cateau. He returned to 
Paris after the death of Henry II. It is true he did 
not make all the haſte, which the Conſtable de Mont- 
morence adviſed him to make ; he arrived ſomewhat 
late, and could not aſſert his privileges during the 
minority of Francis II. But let us hear Beza. ** The 
«++ King ſet out at laſt, and promiſed wonders to the 
„ \iniſters of the Churches of thoſe cities, which he 
*« went through in his way to the Court of France; 
. for the Miniſters repreſented to him what was his 
duty both with regard to the State in general, and 


with regard to the unhappy Proteſtants, whom he 
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aſſiſt them as much as lay in their power . A 
few days after (35) Beza, whom the King of Na- 
varre ſent for at Geneva, came to Nerac, and 


„ promiſed that in this quarrel they would aid and year 1560, 


(35) That is to 
ſay towards the 
end of June 


preached in the Church there, which extremely 1560. 
ſurprized the adverſaries. . . . (36) At that time 

was alſo printed a petition in French directed to (36) Beze, Hiſt, 
the King of Navarre, and to the other Princes of Feli. liv. 3. 
the blood, for the Liberty of the King, Queen and “s 345. 
Kingdom, againſt the uſurpation of the Guiſes; 

but it ſerved only toexaſperate the Cardinal more and 

more. And as it made a great noiſe, the Cardinal of 
Armagnac went to Nerac, bringing with him a large 

Bull, by which the Pope excommunicated Boynor- 

mond, and the Sieur de la Gaucherie the Prince of 
Navarre's Tutor, with all their adherents. But no 

great account was made of him, nor of the bleſſings 

he gave, when he entered into the city, every one 
laughing at them. The King of Navarre ſeemed 

at thattime very zealous for the Reformed Religion, 

ſo far that he would no longer ſuffer the Maſs, and 

ſpoke only of God (having no other thoughts, as 

every one aſſerted, but to promote the Kingdom of 

Chriſt). But the Queen his conſort acted but very 

coldly ; fearing to loſe her eſtates, and not much 

caring to renounce the things of this world, in or- 


der to ſubmit to the ſafer rule of the pure and true 


Religion; but herein appeared the depth of God's 
judgments. For ſoon after, the King abandoned 
all, at the bare coming of the Sieur de Cruſſol, and 
after that time he never made-much account of the 
Reformed ; and on the contrary, the Queen his 
{pouſe began ſoon after to make a publick profeſſion 
of it, in which ſhe perſevered ſo conſtantly that ſhe 
has been a pattern to all the Princeſſes of Chriſten- 
dom. The Cardinal de Bourbon and the Sieur de 
Cruſſol came alſo to Nerac, to forward a plot con- 
trived againſt the two brothers ; and upon their ar- 
rival every thing turned croſs again. For the King 
and Queen of Na cauſed Maſs to be ſaid in 
the Convent of the Cordeliers, heard it themſelves, 


and forced the young Prince their ſon to be preſent 


„ knew to have been a long while very ill uſed by 
« thoſe, who had impoſed upon the late Kings. Be- 


« at it. 


. (37) After the King of Navarre was (37) Ibid. pag. 


ing come to Court, though he was ſo well attended 
that he might have made himſelf maſter of the aus 


gone, the 


n retired into Bearn, where ſhe was 326. 


told in a few days that the Prince was taken at 
Orleans, that there were conſpiracies againſt her 
„husband, 
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„ huſband, and that there were aſſemblies kept in 

« Spain with a deſign to ſeize upon her Principality 

68 f Bearn, and what ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed in the King- 

« dom of Navarre. Seeing therefore, that ſhe could 

* no longer truſt to men, nor expect any aſſiſtance 

« from them, and having a lively ſenſe of the love 

of God, ſhe applied to him, with the greateſt hu- 

% mility, and with tears, as to her only Protector, 

«« promiſing moſt ſolemnly to keep his commandments ; 

= fo that at the very time of her greateſt troubles, 

«« ſhe made a public profeſſion of the ſound Doctrine, 

being incouraged by Francis Guay, otherwiſe Boy- 

« normant, and by N. Henry, two faithful Miniſters 

* of God's word. So that truſting the whole to 

God's mercy, and with a manly and courageous 

heart, ſhe went to viſit the ſtrong town of Navar- 

| *+ reins in Bearn, and provided it with ammunitions 

* and proviſions for a long time; for there was a 

2) That is ts . Leport that the Spaniards deſigned to take it by 

(s ff drone * *« ſurpriſe, She was ſtill in that town when ſhe beard 

. *« of the King's (38) illneſs, and ſoon after of his 

death. Having received that news, ſhe made again 

(39) > Dem. à publick and clear confeſſion of her faith at Chriſt- 

NN * % maſs following (39), and took the Sacrament of 

Oblerve, that ** the Lord's Supper. And ſoon after ſhe ſent her 

Olhagaray, H'ſe. ** confeſſion to the King, which was drawn up written 

de Foix, Sc. „ and ſigned with her own hand, for ſhe had a great 
6h mo deal of ſenſe and wit.“ 

ed bo What Beza aſſerts, that the King of Navarre made 

make a public very litile account of the Reformed Religion, fince the 

profeſſion of the Sieur de Cruſſol had perſuaded him to go to the Court 

e e of France, is very falſe. For this Prince continued 

Kone 565, when for ſome time after the death of Francis II in a ſtriet 

having publickly union with the Admiral, and with the other Chiefs of 

proteſted againſt the Huguenots, and it was by their means he obtain- 

mo * da ed the office of Lieutenant General, repreſenting the Ning: 

% vow #- — perſon and authority throughout the kingdom (40), ſo that 

This date of Queen Catharine could order nothing without his con- 

1565 is either an ſent. I ſhall give an account of it in Monhieur 

error of the preſs, Maimbourg's words (41). The King of Navarre, who 

1 had openly declared himſelf for them, did not ſcru- 

author. He ought ple to ſay one day to the Embaſſador of Denmark, 

to have (aid that he might tell his maſter for certain, that in a 

1561, «« year's time he would cauſe the true Goſpel to be 

. «« preached throughout all France. And as the Em- 

(40) ede: *« baſſador, who was a Lutheran, defired him that it 

3 = — 4 * might be according to Luther's Doarine, rather 

Dutch edit. under than according to Calvin's, Anthony told him that 

the year 1561. ** theſe two Doctors agreed together in torty articles 

*« againſt the Fope, and differed only in two or three 

(41) Ibid. See © points from each other; wherefore the Lutheran and 

275 * *« the Calviniſt muſt firſt of all join together to deſtroy 

IF. tive 3. ts. Popery, after which they might endeavour to find 

m. 37. out means to agree together. So plain and publick 

a declaration of the King of Navarre made the 

** Huguenots ſo audacious, that they imagined they 

might perform all the exerciſes of their Religion with 

** 1mpunity, notwithſtanding the Edicts againſt them, 

** which they did accordingly in the moſt public man- 

ner at Fontainebleau, no man daring to oppole it, 

«« ſeeing every thing was ſuffered at Court. And in- 

*« deed, the Princes, and the Admiral, being fully 

«© periuaded that the Queen would keep her word to 

them, took care to have ſermons preached by the 

** Reformed in the rooms they had in the Caſtle; fo 

2 28 * that . . . (42) Hereſy was then ſeen to enter tri- 

+ ee ** umphant into the Palace of the moſt Chriſtian 

l * Kings, and to eſtabliſh the throne of its Empire 

there, and it may be truly ſaid, that it exerted then 

** a full and entire dominion, being ſupported by the 

authority of the two firſt Princes of the blood, and 

(43) Ibid. pag» “ by the Queen's favour.” This author adds (43), 

9 that the Queen not only ſuffered that the Miniſters 

ſhould preach in the apartments of the Princes, whither 

| people flocked to hear them, whilſt a F acobine who preach- 

1 La Peplis. Du- ed the Lent ſermons at Fontainebleau was left alone 4 

Pleiæ, &c, Brant- but ſhe would alſo go herſelf with her Ladies to hear 

ome. the Biſhop of Valence's ſermons, who preached publickly in 

one of the rooms of the Caſtle the new doftrines, which 

he had borrowed from Luther and Cabvin's herefies. 


Compare this with the remark [F] of the article of h nvould be pleaſed to proceed to the effettual abolition 
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de Montmorenci wiſhed : and being at laſt arrived in that City, he was by no means ca- 
pable to eſtabliſh himſelf in the uſe of thoſe privileges which his quality of the firſt Prince 
of the blood gave him a title to. They removed him from Court with a pretence to 


make 


the Chancellor de PHoseiTAL (44) ; you will ſee there, (44) Abore, 1. 
that the flouriſhing condition, in which the Reformed that article, 
of France were during the year 1561, was owing to 
the King of Navarte's adherence to their party, and 
that the decline of their affairs was occafioned by the 
ſame King's changing his Jy jy he Roman 
Catholick party won him over by giving him chi- 
merical hopes of obtaining the kingdom of Sardinia ; 
they made him alſo fall into the ſnares of love, by 
the artifices of a Coquette, who was Maid of honour 
to Catharine de Medicis. He ran to the contrary ex- 
treme A he m_ in goes + of the Reformed, and 
would force t neen his conſort to forſake them (45); 
however he 44 or act thus till aſter the — 2 Ar 
of Poiſſi (46). She had been preſent at it, and we article HENRY 
have ſeen in another place (47) with how much pomp IV. 
ſhe cauſed a reformed Miniſter to preach in the town of (46) The 
Argenteuil the 29th of September 1561. Obſerve that for the lag cls 
before ſhe ſet out from Nerac for the Court of France the 26th of Set. 
in Auguſt of the ſame year, ſhe appointed the Convert 1561. 
of the Cordeliers, which was then uninhabited, to lodge (47) Quotat 
the Miniſters in, end to ferve for a College (48) ; and ey B. A 
that paſſing through Perigeaux ſhe committed the Mi- article HOSP1- 
niſter Braſher 40 the care of the Canons, who had put TAL (Michael 
him in priſon, aſſuring them that if he came to any ©!) 
barm, they ſhould be anſwerable for it, which ſaved his 48) Rege Hiſt 
life for that time (49). Obſerve alſo that it is very Eceleſ, liv, 5. pag, 
probable the King of Navarre changed only as to 793- 
outward appearances, and became a perſecutor only 4% Ibid. 5e 
with a defign to obtain thoſe advantages which the — TO 
Court of Rome and Philip II had flattered him with. 
For when he ſaw that death was going to diſappoint 
all his expectations, he pulled off his maſk. ©** He 
died, ſaid ſome, repenting that he ever changed his 
« Religion, and fully determined to engage more 
deeply than ever in the party of the Reformed, as 
he fent word to the Prince his brother by one of 
„ his Stewards, whole name was Ofquerque, and 
„ whom he had ſent to viſit him. This is what was (50) Brantome, 
*« faid among ſome of us (50).” Thuanus (51), Me- f Carr 
zerai (52), Varillas (53), and ſeveral other hittorians re- co a 0 he 
late pretty much the ſame thing. See alſo d'"Aubigne(5 4). OT Oe 
The conſtancy, with which Jane d'Albret refiſted (5?) Thuan. It, 
both the ill-ulage of her huſband and the preſſing in- 1 
ſtances of Catharine de Medicis, has been mentioned (52) Mezerai, 
elſewhere (55). Let us continue to relate what ſhe _ _ 
did for her Religion, She returned into Bearn ſome 3 PE 
time after her huſband's abjuration, and knowing that (53) Varillas, 
many outrages had been committed in the country of 33 * 
Foix (56), Se was extremely exaſperated, and wrote to 267. m_— 
the Situr de Pailles in very firong terms about it ; and 
remembring ber ſubjetts of Foix, Gibel, Hauterive, and (54) D' Aubigne, 
other places, ſhe procured them a full pardon of all they _ 1. liv, A 
were charged with, and encouraged them by her letters, P. 10, P. 286. 
which abounded with flrong motives of conſolation borrowed (55) Above, quo- 
from the holy Scripture. This raiſed their courage, which ui es 7 
was very much ſunk by the great affliions they had ſuf- 3 
fered. And ſeeing the country of Bearn diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to what ſhe pleaſed, ſhe prohibited every where the (<6) Olhageray, 
exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Religion, had the images Hiſt: de Porn, 
and altars pulled down, and ſent to Geneva for the Sicur _ by oa 25 
Merlin, and ſoon after [he calied back, at a great ex- ! 
pence, about twenty Miniſters born in Bearn, to preach 
in the language of the country, and ſome of Biſcay (57), (57) See the mar 
to inflru#t the people of lower Navarre ; and above all ginal note (=). 
things ſhe forbad all public proceſſions. Whereupon 
Cardinal d'Armagnac wrote her a long letter dated 
Auguſt the 18th 1563. She wrote him immediately a | 
very noble anſwer (58); and having convened a Synod (58) Both ao 
at Pau, ſhe ſhewed theſe two letters to all the Miniſters _ ae 
there (59). She cauſed Statutes to be made ſor the re- Hiſtory. N 
ceiving of Church-rents, and for the accounts that ; 
were to be given of them, and for her Univerſity : (58 Ib. pag: 
ſhe commanded her Seneſchal 7% hold the Affizes, *** 
throughout the country of Bearn, which are a kind of 
general Seſſion in France. Whilſt the was at the Court 
of France in the year 1566, there was held in the 
month of June in the country of Bearn, an @f/embly of 
the Reformed, in which it was reſolved, to ſend Michael 
de Vignaux Miniſter of Pau 4% ber, to defire her that 


3 | of 


France, daughter 
of Henry II. 
married in the 
year 1559 with 
Philip 11, King 
ot Spain. 


66 Spondan. ad 
27% 1561, num: 
6. 


(þ) See above, re- 
mark [L] of the 
article of HEN- 
RY IV. 

{2 ) Grammond. 

1. Galli, lib. 
6. pig. m. 316. 


(62) Ibid. pag. 
555. 


(61) lbid, 


(62) lbid, 


30g» 


(64) Olhagar; 

Hi/t, de Pix Fa 
Hearn, e Na- 
Varre, page 622. 
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(+) Eizab-th © make him conduct the Queen of Spain (#) to the borders of the Kingdom; and when 


he and his brother the Prince of Conde were recalled, it was with a deſign to deſtroy 
them [7]. The death of Francis II ſaved them. They diſputed their ground with the 
Guiſes the firſt year of Charles IX's reign : and if they had not been divided, they would 
unqueſtionably have carried their point; but the King of Navarre, having entered into a 
confederacy with the Roman Catholic party, periſhed in a little time. He died the 
17th of November 1562 of the wound he received at the fiege of Roan the 25th of 
October that ſame year. The embaſſy of obedience, which he and Jane d'Albret ſent 
to Pope Pius IV in the year 1560, was favourably received, notwithſtanding the King of 
Spain's oppoſition (o). This Queen, being ill-uſed by her huſband (p), ſince he had for- 
ſaken the Proteſtant Religion, retired from the Court of France, and arrived in Bearn, 
notwithſtanding Monluc's endeavours to arreſt her in her journey thither. He was a man 
who wiſhed her no good IJ. She did not only eſtabliſh the Reformed Religion in her 
dominions, but alſo aboliſhed Popery there, ſeized upon all the Church lands (), and 
appointed them for the maintenance of the miniſters and the ſchools (7). In the year 1563 . 
the Pope ſummoned her to appear before him; and had the ſummons poſted up on the — 4 —＋·˖[·—ͤ„ꝛ, 
gates of St. Peter, and on thoſe of the Inquiſition, declaring that in caſe ſhe did not appear, 6. pos. m. 425. 
her lands and dominions ſhould be forfeited, and ſhe herſelf ſhould incur all the pains and 
penalties decreed againſt the heretics, But the Court of France found theſe proceedings ſo 
inconſiſtent with the liberties of the Gallican Church, that ſhe cauſed the ſummons to be 
cancelled (s). This Queen met with a great diſobedience from her Roman Catholic ( Spenden. 44 
ſubjects 3 they revolted ſeveral times, and it is even faid, that they entered into a moſt 50. 2 


of the ceremonies of the Church of Rome, and to govern 
the country by ſuch laws as were according to the holy 
Scripture, with penalties againſt all difſolute perſons, Rob- 
bers, Uſurers, Drunkards, Tavern-keepers, Card players, 
and deſpiſers of the diſcipline. She received the Deputy 
very kindly, and immediately ordered her Council to exa- 
mine all theſe Remonſtlrances 3 and in July ſhe anſevered 
them by Letters Patents, containing ſome regulations proper 
for that time, which were, that the Refurmed ſhould 
bade full liberty to perform the exerciſe of their Religion, 
forbidding all fwearing blaſphemies, fornications, games 
of chance, public and private difſolute dancings, the 
burying in Churches, and public proceſſions ; commanding 
alſo the Ecclefraftical Senate eftabliſhed by her Majeſty, 
to choc ſe à certain number of children proper to be brought 
up to learning, and to keep them at ſchool at the expence 
of the public 3 ordering alſo her Attorney General to pro- 
ſecute all uſurers, and commanding that all excommuni- 
cated per ſons, «ho continued ſo above a year, ſpould be per- 
fecuted and fined by the ſame Eccleſiaſtical Senate. She 
deprived all Miniſters of the right e conferring benefices, 
giving the Patrons power to preſent ſach perſons as they 
ſhould think fit, provided they profeſſed the Reformed 
Religion. Lafily ſhe ſcttled the Miniſter's ſalaries, and 
referred the reft. till her return from the Court of 
France (60). Being told that Grammond, who feared 
ſome commotions, cauſed the publication of her Let- 
ters Patents to be ſuſpended for ſome time, ſhe returned 
into Bearn, and cauſed thoſe regulations to be fully 
executed as ſoon as ſhe was arrived at Pau (61). She 
cliabliſhed Commi//aries to go io all the places in her domi- 
nions, and fee all the images and altars pulled down 
every avhere (62). The Roman Catholicks revolted 
in ſeveral places, and entered into conſpiracies, but 
were all ſubdued by the Queen. 'The Sates of Bearn 
being met at Pau, petitioned her moſt earneltly to 
revoke her Letters Patents; but ſhe granted them 
only an amneſty for the Rebels of Oleron, who were 
already in the E xecutioner's hands ready to be put to death, 
but ſhe refuſed abſolutely the reſtrictions and moditica- 
tions which were aſked (63). She lolt her dominions 
by the rebellion of her Roman Catholic ſubjects, who 
were ſupported by the French troops, during the third 
civil war ; but the Count de Montgomery recovered 
them for her, and being willing to crown his triumphs 
with a new viclory over ſcandals and impieties, he con- 
wened a Synod at Leſear, October the 101h 1 569, where 
the diſcipline, <vbich is flill in uſe in the ſovereignty of 
Bearn, vas revived (64). I imagine that the Queen 
did alſo revive then her Edict againſt the Maſs, and 
concerning the confiſcation of all the Church lands, 


(55) The author and that this is the reafon why almoſt all the hiſtori- 


ot the llifkry of 
the EJiet ef 
Mantz is one of 
them, tom. 1. 


pag. 35. 


ans(65) place the Epoch of it under the year 1569, 
though the true date of it be July 1566. 

[II] 1t vas with a defign to deſtroy them.) The 
Prince of Conde was tried, and condemned to be be- 


Val. VI. 


horrid 


headed : and people are perſuaded that he would have 
loſt his head by the common hangman's hands, had 
Francis II lived a little longer. It is related that the 
Guiſes perſuaded Francis II to ſtab the King of Na- 
varre, and that he promiſed it to them, but that his 
heart failed him the moment he was to execute it : it 
is added, that they attempted to poiſon him, but not 
ſucceeding, they thought of another method to get rid 
of him, which was, to have him murdered, whilſt 
he was a hunting (66). See above, the article Gu1s x 
( Francis ) (67). 

[1] Notwithlanding Monluc's endeavours . . . He 
was a man <vho "wiſhed her no good.) The King of 


Navarre, hawing forſaken the Reformed Religion, would 


force his conſort to do the ſame ; ſo that being a little ill 
uſed at his Court, ſhe ſet out for Bearn, whither ſhe 
thought it proper to retire, not without being purſued by 
Monluc, <vho was ordered to arreft her at Nerac ; being 


acquainted with his defign, ſhe ſent notice of it to her | 


ſubjects in Bearn, who with the Sieur q Audaux at their 
head <went to receive her on the banks of the river Ga- 
roune (08). Beza acquaints us with a particular, which 
ſhews Monluc's animoſity expreſſed in ſuch terms as 
become a common ſoldier rather than a gentleman of 
ſenſe. I ſhall give the hiſtorian's words at length, 
for they contain a noble elogy of this Queen. (69) 
+ God raiſed for the ſupport of thoſe who ſuffered 
for his ſake . . . among others, three Ladies, whoſe 
memory mult for ever be revered, on account of 
the great charity they exerted. One of them (70), 
and the chief, was the Queen of Navarre, who 
did in fact fulfil the Prophet's ſaying, that Queens 
* would be the Nurſes of God's Church ; tho” at that 
time ſhe was very much threatned and terrified, 
for all ſhe was a Queen, even ſo far, as to be given 
to underitand, that the Pope would divorce her from 
her huſband, deprive her of her kingdom, and of 
all her dominions, and condemn her, at leaſt, to a 
perpetual impriſonment. What more? Monluc, be- 
ing proud of the victory he had gained over Du- 
ras, and forgetting that he was only an upſtart, 
e dared to ſay publickly, that he hoped, that when 
he had done in Guienne, the King would ſend him 
to command an army in Bearn, and that he longed 
very much to try whether there was as much plea- 
lure in lying with Queens, as with other women; 
a ſaying worthy of ſuch a man, but too ſhocking 
with regard to ſo great a Queen and Princeſs, whom 
God deſigned, even at that time, for the preſerva- 
tion of his unfortunate children, and for the gieateſt 
actions, as ſhe hath ſhewed indeed ſince and even till 
her death, for it may truly be ſaid of her, that ſhe was 
a molt precious jewel upon earth, and one of the 
** molt accompliſhed Queens and Princeſſes, that ever 
lived, with regard to judgment, wit, piety, and all 
the moſt eminent virtues.” Olhagary relates (71 ) 

«6 that 


9 B 


50. pag. m. 652+ 


66) Ser Olhaga- 
ray, H de 
Foix, Bearn, & 
Navarre, pag. 
525. Thuan. libs 
6. p. 522, Juriea, 
Apologie pour la 
eformat. tom. 1. 


pag · 444, &c. 


(65) Remark 
51. 


(68) Olhagaray, 
Hiſt. de Fox, 

Bearn, & Na- 
Date, Page 5 30. 


(6g) Beze, His. 
Eccleſ. liv. g. pag · 
795, 796, under 
the year 1562. 


(70) The other 
two were, Ma- 
dam d'Alket 
daughter of Meſ- 
fire Gallict 
Grand Maſter of 
the Artillety in 
France, and mo- 
ther of the Sieus 
Curſol, and 
Madam de 
Biron. Ibid. pag 
796. 


(71) Olhagaray, 


Wn de Foix, 


Rearn & Na- 
varre, pag! 574» 
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{t) Olhagaray, 
Hiſt. de Foix, 
Bearn, & Na- 


varre, page 578. 


N A 


horrid conſpiracy to deliver her and her children up into the hands of the King of 


Spain 85 J. who would have committed them to the Inquiſition; but ſhe diſappointed all 
their plots; and ſhe was never ſeen to give way, nor to yield the leaſt thing of the pre- 
rogative belonging to the ſovereign authority. She left her dominions in the year 1568, 
to go and meet the Chiefs of the Reformed. She had an interview at Cognac with her 
couſin the Prince of Conde, to whom ſhe preſented “her fon the Prince of Navarre, 
« whom ſhe devoted, though he was ſtill very young, to the defence of the common 
« cauſe, for which ſhe conſecrated alſo her rings and jewels, which ſerved afterwards to 
« defray part of the expence of the army: ſhe ſent to the Queen of England a full ac- 
« count of the deſolations of France, and of the ſad condition it was in, defiring her to 
<« pity ſo many thouſand perſons, who were ——_— without reaſon, in the midſt of 
« the Kingdom of France; and to believe that ſhe was not determined to take up arms, 
«© but by a very great and preſſing neceſſity. She ſent the Sieur Chaſtelier with the letter 
«© ſhe wrote to her October the 15th 1568 (z). The Roman Catholics of Bearn took 
advantage of her abſence, and by the ſupplies they received from Charles IX, they made 
themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country. But the Ear] of Montgomery, whom 
ſhe ſent thither, took the towns again, and reſtored the Queen's authority there : he put 
to death ſome of the ringleaders of the rebellion, though by the capitulation they were to 
have their lives ſaved. "The Queen would not ſuffer that article of the capitulation to be 
performed, wherein ſhe was certainly to blame, and thus ſhe gave Monluc a pretence to 
commit a great ſlaughter at Mont-de-Marſan [L]. If any thing could excule her, it 
would be that the violation of capitulations was at that time ſo common, that it was looked 


that in the year 1568 the Cardinal de Lorraine charged 

Loſſec, in caſe he could not perſuade the Queen of Na- 

varre to take a journey to France, to uſe violent means, 

and to take the Prince her ſon from her, wherein Monluc 
was to aſſiſt him. That deſign miſcarried : the Queen 
having taken the Sacrament September the 6th, craſſed 
the river Garonne the 8th, . . . (72) at a very little 
diftance from Monluc, whom ſhe knew how to keep at 
bay; ſhe was then attended with only fifty gentlemen, 
moſt of them her own ſervants. And that old and con- 

Summate warrior was exerciſing his troops at Villenabe 

in the Agenois near Tonneins, See in Monluc's Me. 

73) Memires de moirs (73) how he juſtifies himſelf for not attempting 

lee, tom. 2+ to prevent her from paſſing that River 

age ms 242, &c. P inn. . : 

d KX] It is ſaid that her Roman Catholic ſubjects en- 
tered into a moſt horrid conſpiracy . . . to deliver her 
up . . . to the King of Spain.] The author of the 

(74) Hiſtire de hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes (74) gives this as an un- 

Pedit. de Nantes, queſtionable matter of fat, and places it under the 

tom. 1. P36: 35* year 1564. Thuanus gives a very particular account 

(75) Thuan. lib. of it (75). Spondanus looks upon it as a doubtful fact, 

36. page 728. or rather as a ſtory invented by the Huguenots (76). 

(76) Spondan. ad He owns (77) nevertheleſs, that he has ſeen letters writ- 

ann, 1564, num. ten by the King of France to Monluc, by which it 

8. appeared, that it was reported to this King, that the 
King of Spain made ſome offers to the Queen of Na- 

(77) Idem, ad varre's Subjects, whence it might be inferred that there 

«rn. 1503, num. was ſome plot contriving. This hiſtorian had obſerved 

51. a ; , 

juſt before, that the King of Spain, having got notice 

from the Court of France, of what the Pope had done 
againſt the Queen of Navarre, anſwered, that far 
from approving this conduct of the Court of Rome, he 
had offered his protection and aſſiſtance againſt all thoſe, 
who. ſhould attempt to invade Jane d'Albret's domi- 
nions. Catharine de Medicis acquainted the Queen of 

Navarre with this anſwer of Philip IT, whereupon the 

Queen ſent a gentleman to return her thanks to his 

Catholic Majeſty, and to deſire the continuation of his 

good will, Spondanus aſſerts that he ſaw the letters 

(78) Vidimus de of theſe two Queens (78), and concludes with theſe 

11 * ee words, guam dubia ſunt regum conſilia ! hoxw difficult is 

& No But to judge of the conduct of Princes! Here is one who 

quidem propria Offers to oppoſe all thoſe, who ſhould attack the Queen 

ejus manu ſcrip- of Navarre, and yet the Court of France receives 

4% gue id dierte notice that he is contriving ſome deſign againſt that 


teſlentur. Spondan. , Ta 
154 Queen's dominions. 


LL] The Qucen would not ſuffer that article of the 

capitulation to be performed; wherein ſhe was . . to 

blame; and thus ſhe gave Monluc à pretence to commit a 

great /laughter at Mont-de-Marſan.) If I had met with 

this particular only in Lewis d'Orleans's virulent libel, 

would not believe it; for that author adds to it a ca- 

jumny, which is ſo evidently falſe, that he has made him- 

(79) Avertſe- ſelf thereby unworthy to be credited. He aſſerts, in 
ment des Cat ba- he ſa " , * 

ligues Argl:i;, the lame page, where he relates Montgomery's action, 

page m. 53, chat the Queen of Navarre had been perfectly barba- 

rous. What honour, ſays he (79), has ſhe done to the 


(72) Ibid, pag- 
97 5» 


upon 


memory of her father King Henry d Albret, <vhen fhe 
ſuffered his tomb to be broke open at Caſtelgelbux, and his 
corps to be given to the dogs, which devoured it, after 
the Huguenots had flollen the golden collar with which 
he had been buried! Ii there any man in that country 
but knows, that the Catlalies gathered her father's bones, 
and had them privately buried, to ſecure them againſt 
the cruelty of that unnatural daughter, and of her pre- 
tended Reformed ? Here follows Monſicur du Pleſſis's 
anſwer to that paſſage of the Eng/z Catholic. King 
Henry d'Albret was buried at Leſcar in Bearn with his 
predeceſſors, where his corps and tomb are flill entire. 
Judge thereby of the petitioner's ignorance, or of his no- 
torious wickedneſs (80). Notwithſtanding this, I muſt %% p * 
obſerve, that Lewis d' Orleans does not impoſe upon us, Anal, tom. 1. 
in the account he gives us immediately after of the mur- pag. 638. 
der of Montgomery's priſoners : for if this had been a 
falſity, Du Pleſſis would have refuted it, as he does 
the other falſities, which that author relates. Now it 
is certain that Du Pleſſis does not ſay one ſingle word 
about that particular fact; and we ſee that J huanus 
obſerves expreſly, taat by the articles of the capitula- 
tion, which Terride obtained, it was granted, that the 
garriſon ſhould have their lives ſaved, and eſpecially 
Sainte Colombe and the others, who were put to death 3 
ſince (81). La Popeliniere (82), a Proteſtant H iſto- (81) * 
rian, acknowledges the ſame without any reſerve or mene 
exception. D' Aubignè uſes ſome evaſions, and cavils perſeripris compre 
a little (83), but one may eaſily perceive that he is ſen- L Sonce/cmbus 
ſible his evaſions are not much to the purpoſe. I have © 1 4% wore , 
met in Thuanus with a groſs blunder relating to Geo- 4% F209" 
graphy. He aſſerts (84), that Montgomery having ire detebant. 
paſſed through the country of Foix, croſſed the Garonne Thuanus, lib. 
at St. Gaudens, and ſoon after the Ariege, and made 45+ pag. 915. 
haile towards the province of Bigorre. The moſt in- © 1, P. 
different map of France will ſnew any man, who (82) See his 117 
caſts an eye upon it, that Montgomery could not croſs 4 Treubles, live 
the Garonne till after he had croſſed the Ariege. * ſolio m. 284. 
Here follows the paſſage from Monluc, which is to be 
my voucher (85. Whereupon arrived Monſieur de (33) In the 1 
„ Savignac, Captain Fabien, and ſome other Gentle- wem. — on * 
*« men with them, who told me that the garriſon of A, is 0450: 
„the Caſtle (86) would ſurrender, and deſired to know g 
„if I were inclined to uſe them mercifully, granting (84 Thur. 5 
them a capitulation. As I perceived, that Monſieur #* ee 
de Savignac and Captain Fabien were deſirous to 
„ ſave Favas's life, and to uſe him fairly, becauſe he (85) Monluc, 
had the reputation of a very good ſoldier, 1 told 8 — 
them that they might go and capitulate as they 369, 370. 
*« thought fit, and that I would fign their articles, TN 
* though I had a great mind to give them no quar- ng alk 
ter. Wherefore when they were gone, I ſent a Marjan. 
„Gentleman to ſpeak ſecretly with the ſoldiers, and 
« with ſome Officers, who, whilſt the others were ca- 
«+ pitulating, might endeavour to get ſome way or 
* other into the place, and put all to the ſword. For 
„it was neceſſary to revenge the death of thoſe Gen- 

2 * tlemen, 


(80) Memeiret 


— 


P => 
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upon as a mere trifle, There are in this _ life two particulars, which have ſome- 

thing wonderful in them : the one is, that ſhe had courage enough to aboliſh the maſs in 

her dominions 3 the other that ſhe ſucceeded fo well, that the regulations ſhe made againſt 

Popery, continued in force either in the whole or in part, till the expedition which Lewis 

XIII made in perſon into Bearn in the year 1620. I can ealily conceive that an Amazon, 

LAT” the brave Pentheſilea (2) for inſtance, would have dared to aboliſh a Religion ſhe thought 

vine pelt, falſe 3 but in thoſe ages people did not know, what our Jane d'Albret could not be igno- 

2 i» rant of; men did not know that a people, whoſe altars are pulled down, have ghoſtly fa- 

dalla ard. thers, who encourage them to revolt, and who find a thouſand means to contrive conſpi- 

hes. = b. racies againſt the lives of Kings. If it be ſurpriſing that the _ of Navarre was in- 
trepid enough not to dread ſuch dangers, which ſhe was very we 

more ſurpriſing ſtill, that ſhe could keep her ground, being ſurrounded, as ſhe was, by 

two powerful Princes, the King of Spain on the one ſide, and the King of France on the 

— pr” a other, both animated and encouraged by the ſtrong, ſolicitations of the Court of Rome (x). 

1568, num. 26- But if ſhe had all the courage neceſſary to ſuppreſs the rebellions of her ſubjects, and to 

triumph over the forces which the Court of France had ſent them, ſhe had not prudence 

enough to diſcover the treaſon that was contrived againſt her, upon the fair pretence of 

marrying her ſon with the daughter of Charles IX. She conſented to the propoſal, went 

(y) . to Paris, and was poiſoned there, as it is thought (y), whilſt ſhe was making preparati- 

be"! chap. 2. ons for the nuptials. She died the 1oth of June 1572, being then in her forty fourth 

du gy . year (z). Death could not come more opportunely for this Princeſs, who would have 

4 För, Ham, been inconſolable, had ſhe lived to ſee the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's day, and heard 

& Navarr*, fas the reproaches that could have been made her, of being the innocent cauſe of the death of 

"T ſo many brave men, by the misfortune ſhe had to fall into the ſnare that was laid before 

(=) Thvan, lib- her, She would not have found a ſufficient comfort in the anſwer ſhe might have made, 

$1-P38 195 that it was by no means probable, that Catharine de Medicis's wickedneſs would have 

been ſo exceſſive, or that Charles IX, a young Prince, whoſe paſſion knew no bounds, 

had been capable of ſo long, ſo deep and fo artful a diſſimulation; and that after all the 

bene, plot muſt have been very deeply laid (aa), ſince Admiral de Coligni's great wiſdom and 

tom. . bg. m. Prudence was deceived by it. This I virtue was very eminent, and though we 

149: prevents {mould know it only from the great deſire ſhe had, to reſcue her daughter-in-law very ſoon 

net blinded ths from the midſt of that corruption of morals which prevailed at the Court of France [M], 

eb. we could not but have a very high opinion of it. Her laſt will and teſtament contained 

have perceived ſuch things as ſhewed her generous foul, her prudence, and her vehement zeal for the 


the knives ti {Religion ſhe profeſſed (5b). I ſhall examine below (cc) what Moreri aſſerts, namely that 


were grinding to 


cat their throats: ſhe <prote ſeveral pieces in proſe and verſe. She left a ſon of whom I have given an ac- [ 


count in its proper place (dd), and a daughter, who perfectly followed the example of 


(65) See Thu- virtue and piety ſhe gave her ; ſhe could never like any propoſal of marriage, with (% In the arti. 


743 


| acquainted with, it is 


(ce) At the end 
of the remark 


rock. e the condition of going to maſs annexed to it [N]., Her brother Henry IV, who had a —— 
very great love and eſteem for her, exhorted her in vain to turn Catholic, In the year 
1599» 


« tlemen, who were unmercifully murdered at Na- marriage, with the condition of going to Maſi annexed to 
„% yarreins: I mean the Sieur de Sainte Colombe and /.] Few Princeſſes have had ſo many offers made to 
«« ſeven or eight others, who were killed at Orthez, them, as Madam Catharine de Navarre, the only 
„ notwithſtanding the promiſe that was made them, ſiſter of Henry IV. Here follows a long and particu- 
„ when they ſurrendered, on condition to have their lar account of this ; I borrow it from a man who was 
« lives ſaved, when Monſieur de Terride was taken. very well acquainted with theſe affairs; for he had been 
„That execution was made under colour of their be- Chaplain to this Princeſs. He obſerves that the ne- 
ing the Queen of Navarre's ſubjects.“ The deſign gotiation of her marriage with the Duke of Bar, met 
ſucceeded very much according to Monluc's wiſhes. with great difhculties, both becauſe ſhe would not for- 
His ſoldiers ſcaled the walls at one end of the place, /ake the religion in which ſhe had been educated, and 


whilſt they were capitulating at another, and killed all becauſe ſhe could not be determined to leave France (91). (91) Cayet, 


{$7} Monluc, they met in the town (87). | And, indeed, continues he (92). © to tell the truth as it 
Memores, tom. [M] Her defire to get her daughter very ſoon from the *©* is, ſeveral great Princes offered her marriage, but 
2, liv. 7. p. 371. ; f 40 4 

midſt of that corruption 0 morals, which prevailed at ſhe refuſed them for one of theſe reaſons, an 


C bromlegie Sep- 
tenaire de I Hiſ- 
toire de [a Paix, 


ſome folio 30 


verſo, 


the Court of France. | ere follows an abſtract from a for both. To give an account of this from the be- under the year 


letter, which ſhe wrote to her ſon, whilſt ſhe was 1 — we muſt obſerve, that as ſoon as ſhe was 
the Court of France, to conclude his marriage with ** 


1598. 


rn, that it is ſay February the 7th 1558, there (92) Ibia, folio 


Margaret de Valois. She is beautiful, genteel and “ was a deſign to marry her to Francis, who has 51. 


«« prudent, but educated in the molt corrupt and curſed ** been fince Duke of Alengon, and Earl of Flanders ; 
(88) Le Labou- «© company that ever was: nor do 1 know any per- this was 1 upon by the fathers, namely Henry II 
reur, Addit. # « fon but on whom it has ſome effect. Your couſin, „the moſt Chriſtian King of France, and Anthony I 
* r the Marchioneſs, is ſo much altered, that ſhe ſeems ** the moſt faithful (*) King of Navarre ... . . Prince 
* 993 904. , to have not the leaſt ſenſe of religion left. . . . This „ Francis had a mind to ſtand to that agreement 
(89) Juriev, A- 4 bearer will tell you what liberties the King takes; „ with Madam Catharine, and required to have it 
Ie pour la « one cannot but lament it. I would not have you “ performed in the year 1582. But the difficulty was 
Reform. tom. . jive there for any thing in the world. I defire there- * greater then on account of her religion, conſidering 
4 . . « fore to marry you, that you and your wife may ſoon that the Court of France laboured at that time to 
tions du Lab. 46 get out of that corruption. For though I thought © bring the King of Navarre back to the Catholic re- 
rear, liv. 3. « it very great, yet I find it greater ſtill than I * ligion by force of arms. Before that time Henry III 
„ imagined. The men do not aſk the women the ** coming from Poland had a mind to marry her; and 

(90) He alters «+ queſtion here, but the women court the men (88).” ** it is thought that if ſhe had been on the journey to 
tome *xpretiion, Mlonſicur Jurieu (89) has quoted theſe words (90) to ““ Lyons, and the King had ſeen her, he would cer- 
wy ag woah ſhew, how great the corruption was, which prevailed ““ tainly have married her: but Catharine de Medicis, 
Thigis . a at the Court of France at that time. ** the Queen Dowager, repreſented her co him as a lit- 
want of accuracy, V] Her daughter could never like any propoſal of © tle crooked dwarf, which was vary falſe ; for 0 


(®) Fideli/fimas 

is the title given 
to the Kings of 
Navarre, as that 


of NA Chriftian 


is to the Kings of 


France, 
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(ee) Matthieu, 
Hift. de la Paix, 
tom. 2. pag. Mm. 
677. under the 
year 1604. 


NAV 


1599, he married her to the Duke of Bar, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Lorrain : but ſhe 
did not meet with great comfort in that age 4 Set ſhe was obliged to go and take 


the ſacraments without the gates of the City of 
mons and prayers at home for herſelf and her attendants (ee). 


anci, and was only ſuffered to have ſer- 
She died in the beginning of 


the year 1604, imagining falſly that ſhe was pregnant, The Duke of Lorrain and the 


% was of a midling ſtature, and had a fine ſhape, 
though it be true that ſhe had one leg a little ſhorter 
than the other, (which is a deſect common to the fa- 
% mily of the Albrets, under which laboured Allen 


Lord of Albret, father of Don King Juan, Princeſs 


(gz) See above, 
mark [L] of 
the articie 
CAYET. 


(04) See the 
Me mgires de Du 
Flalliw, tom. 2 
pag. 295 


(95) Cayet, 
CoranMlogre Sep- 
tenaire, folio 63. 
under the year 
1599, 


(96) It is a line 
rom Horace, 
Epiſt. 4. lib. 1. 
ver. 14+ See in 
the Neuvelles 
Lettres contre le 
Calviniſme de 
Maimbourg, page 
563. what has 
been obſerved of 
a martiage ſhew- 
ed at a diſtance, 
and as the Em- 
pire was to Galba 
in theſe words: 
Et tu Galba 
guandugque depuſ- - 
tabis Imperium. 


« Catharine's great grandfather) the Queen Dowager 
«« did her God-daughter that kind ſervice, with a de- 
„ ſign to wrong the King of Navarre. . . "This con- 
% ſiderable match failing, the Duke of Lorrain, who 
« has been ſince her father-in-law, would have mar- 
„ ried her, if the King of France had conſented to 
„it, which put the King of Navarre in a great per- 
„ plexity. Having left the Court after the King of 
« Navarre her brother, ſhe was very much beloved by 
* the Prince of Conde. Philip, King of Spain, ſent 
« alſo to ſee her in the year 1580, and promiſed 
the King of Navarre great advantages, even ſo far 
„as to adviſe him to make himſelf King of Gat- 
„ cony, offering to aſſiſt him for that purpoſe with 
„ men and money; and he kept, even fora long time, 
„eight hundred thouſand ducats at Ochagavy, a vil- 
lage in upper Navarre above Roncevaux, in caſe 
„ the King of Navarre would have accepted of them, 
to wage war in France. This not ſucceeding, the 
„ Duke of Savoy ſent twice to demand her in the 
« year 1583, promiſing not to conſtrain her in the 
«« leaſt with regard to religion: his agent arrived at 
«« Vifezenſac in Bigorre, and being refuſed, he went 
into Spain, which gave him an opportunity to negoti- 
<« ate the marriage of the Infanta of Catharine Michaela 
«« with the Duke of Savoy. In the year 1586 the King of 
Scotland fent Melvil a Scotchman, the Sieur de l'Iſle 
„% Groſlot a Frenchman, and the Sieur de Barthas for 
the ſame purpoſe, and the Queen of England wrote 
to her in theſe words, that if {be would go over into 
her iſland, for her ſake, (calling her her ſiſter of 
France as a good omen) He would even in her life- 
* time order matters fo, that the Princeſs might be ſure 
«© to be Queen of England after Elizabeth's death. The 
Prince of Anhalt, coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
King his brother, on his acceſſion to the Crown of 
„ France, aſked her in perſon, but on account of the 
*+ war Which raged throughout all France, he was 
«« obliged” to go back as he came, nut without 
being diſcontented. During theſe wars, ſhe was alſo 
** courted by two Princes of the Blood, the Count of 
„ Soiffons (93), and the Duke of Montpenſier (94). 
„ But their good intention could not be brought to 
« bear, on account of their nearneſs of blood, the diffe- 
rent religions, and the ill ſituation of affairs.” The 
ſame hiſtorian relates, that after the ceremony of the 
marriage was over, Princeſs Catharine (95) Ghewed all the 
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ſutiifaclion that was poſſible . . < - + berng come now 1 


#vhat De uſed to ſay, Grata ſuperveniet quæ non ſpe- 
rabitur hora (96). i. e. The more a thing is unex- 
«« pected, the more agreeable it proves.” For this 
Lady underſtood Latin wery well, and had taken much 


more notice of that line, becauſe ſame men did now and 


then drop ſuch expreſſions before her, as intimated that 
ſhe would never be married. Others made an hemiſtich, 
to compleat a line of which ſhe had made the firſt he- 
miſtich, which ſhe wrote with her own hand at her houſe 
of 1 at Pau (which the Queen her mother 
had built on purpoſe for her ) it was eccaſioned by a cer- 
tain commotion which happened during theſe laſt wars ; 
as ſhe ſaw ſhe muſi go and meet the King her brother, 
(to which the people of Bearn would hardly conſent ) ſhe 
wrote theſe words, Quo me fata vocant ? i.e. © Whi- 
ther does my deſtiny hurry me?“ Going to waſh her 
hands before dinner, ſhe found on her return the follow- 
ing hemiſlich, Ne quo te fata vocarent. i, e.“ Whither 
„your deſtiny ſhould not lead you.” Now this was 
deſigned to deter her from her intended journey; and yet 
they who wrote this, got nuthing by it; for ſhe was fully 
determined to go and meet the King her brother in France, 
according to his orders, : 

If we may give credit to Clement VIII, what I 
have obſerved is liable to ſome exceptions ; for there was 


Duke 


a time when Princeſs Catharine was ready to change 
her religion, if ſhe could but get the huſband ſhe de- 
ſired. Let us tranſcribe a paſſage from the 348th let- 
ter of Cardinal d'Offat, written from Rome * the 


16th 1603. One of the greateſt objections he (97) (97) That i: to 
cc 


urged to me was, that when that marriage (98) was 
«*« negotiating, Madam, the King's ſiſter, let him 
* know, that if his Holineſs would engage the King 
to marry her with the Count of Soiflons, ſhe would 


* which makes her adhere to her ſet, but a certain 
„pride and vanity, which makes her imagine, that the 
Holy. See, and every one elſe ought to humour her 
in her fancies. As this objection was too preſſing, I 
« endeavoured only to evade it, and urged it to ſhew, 
*« that for that very reaſon the Princels would be the 
« eaſier prevailed upon to forſake her religion; and I 
*« reckoned that hope as one of the ten reaſons, on 
„Which the diſpenſation we required was to be 
* grounded (99).” 

[O] . . . She did not meet with great comfort in that 
marriage.) She was a good Huguenot, but her huſ- 
band was a downright Papiſt. That different zeal for 
their reſpective religions, rendered them both very 
indifferent with regard to the propoſal of a marriage to 
be concluded between them, and raiſed many difficul- 
ties which protracted that affair above two years... 
both parties being but little pleaſed that their parents 
Hould ſacrifice them to political views, againſt the difates 


of their conſcience (100). The huſband's zeal ſlackened (100) Meeri, 
ring the firſt half year they were together, but it . Crone! 
tom. 6. pag. 194. 


was ſo great after that term, that the Duke of Bar 
looked upon the conjugal duty as a very great ſin, and 
abſtained from it molt religiouſly ; but let us make 


uſe of Monſieur de Mezerai's expteſſions. (101) He (101) Ibid. pag. 
*« ſuffered his Father Confeſſor to raiſe ſo many ſcru- **** 


« ples in his mind, that he left off keeping company 
with his wife, and took the opportunity of a Jubilee, 
to go and beg the Pope's abſolution, and a diſpenſa- 
tion for the future. The Pope denied him flatly 
this laſt point, unleſs Catharine ſhould be converted: 
and as for the other article, he put that ſcrupulous 
«* conſcience under ſo many fears, that the Duke pro- 
„ miſed never to return with his wife, and to divorce 
« her, if ſhe would not turn Catholic. On account of 
* that ſolemn proteſtation he was admitted again, but 
«« privately, into the pale of the Church ; for he could 
not be admitted publicly, his fault being public, un- 
« leſs his penance had been fo too. A ſharp word or 
«« two from the King had ſoon obliged the Court of 
«© Rome to remove all thoſe difficulties, and to ſuffer 
*« the huſband to keep company with his wife ; but for 
„ want of that vigour, the poor Princeſs continued 
% ſome time a widow in the midit of matrimony.” 
Can there be any thing more tyrannical than that yoke, 
which ſo many Chriſtians ſuffered themſelves to be put 
upon them by the Court of Rome? Here we have a 
Prince married by the Duke his father, to a Princeſs, 
with the conſent of her ſuperiors ; the nuptials are ſo- 
lemnly celebrated, the ſervice is performed by an Arch- 
biſhop ; and yet the huſband goes to Rome ſix months 
after, humbly begs pardon for daring to enjoy his wite, 
and deſires a diſpenſation to do it for the future. He 
finds mercy as to the firſt article, though upon very 
hard terms, and is cruelly refuſed as to the ſecond. See 


in the hiſtory of the edict of Nantes (102) a full account (102) /. 4: 
of the many vexations and diſguſts, which Princeſs Ca- On. y ge 


tharine was obliged to ſuffer. It had been much bet- 4. 


ter for her, if they who foretold her that her time to 
marry would never come, had been good Prophets : 
the anſwer ſhe made them, that that time coming un- 
expectedly cauſed a moſt agreeable ſurpriſe (103) was 


more witty than true with regard to her. That maxim ITY (98) 
could not be better applied generally ipeaking; for an and (96). 


old maiden, who has no hopes left to marry, is com- 


monly overjoyed, when the hears of a match for her; 


ſhe hears it, I ſay, with fo much the more pleaſure, 
2 as 


turn Catholic; whence his Holineſs ſays, he has juſt Boar apo of 


reaſons to think, it is not a principle of conſcience Catharine, 


Cardinal d Ofſat, 


fay Clement 
VIII. 


(98) That is to 
ay the marriage 


h Princef 


199) Lettres du 


tom. 2. bag · 625, 


(103) See below, 
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Duke of Bar entreated her moſt earneſtly, when ſhe lay at the point of death; to think of her 
ſalvation, but ſhe anſtwered that ſbe would die as ſhe bad lived; ſo that in the laſt moment 
of her life ſhe did not belie that conſtant zeal which ſhe always ſhewed tor her Religion 
and which had made her reſiſt the ſtrongeſt temptations, and the moſt conſtant folicita- 
4 2 tions. Salmon Macrin's ſon had been her tutor (F); ſhe underſtood the Latin tongue 
m. very well (gg). Du Verdier Vau Privas (bb) ſtiles her a Princeſs of an elevated mug 0 Filth 
She began ſo ſoon to follow the ſteps of the two learned Queens of Navarre, Margaret of 99 it 1 
r 1 1 France, and Jane of Albret, her grandmother and mother... producing at once the bloſſoms 1 
— 950. and the fruit, of which the Muſes ſow the ſeeds, that ſhe compoſed of them a garland of the 1. 
moſt exquiſite flowers of eloquence, being then hardly t<velve years old. Nay (which is fill 1 | 
more ſurpriſing) ſhe made verſes in her ſleep, as is teſtified in an ode made upon that occaſion, 9 
and preſented to her Higbneſs by one of her tutors. Du Verdier gives us ſome ſtanza's of 
that ode. We ſhall examine a reflection of Scaliger [P]. It is a great fallicy to aſſert, Th 
as has been done in a work which is printed, that Queen Jane of Albret contracted a Ih 
marriage of conſcience with a man, whole name is not told, and that D* Aubigne the TiN! 
Hiſtorian was the iſſue of that marriage [J. It is ſaid that ſhe affected to repreſent in FRI 
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(104) Lettres du 
Cardinal d' Oſſut, 
tom. 4. pag. 251. 
of the Paris edi - 


tion. 1698. 


(103) Amelot de 
la Houſſaie, Notes 


fur laCCXLYVII 

Letter du Cardi- 
nal d"Oſſat, pag. 
251. ot the 2d 


vol. See allo pag. 


17 3. of the ſame 
vol. 


(196) Pag. 30, 
31. 


(107) Scaligera- 


na, pag. m. 46. 


(108) See Hiſt, 
de Vedit, ” 

Nantes, tom, 1, 
Pag. 207, 


as the deus is unexpected But the particular fate, 
whict !'-:nceſs Catharine met with, was an exception 
from che general rule. | 

Upon the whole, I ſhould be curious to know, whe- 
ther her huſband would have had the ſame ſcruples of 
conſcience with regard to the enjoyment of a beautiful 
courtezan, and whether his Father Confeſlor would 
have been able to manage him as imperiouſly with 
reſpect to adultery, as he did with reſpect to a marriage 
contracted with an heretical woman. We fee but 
ſeldom, that a Conſeſſor's credit has ſo great an in- 
fluence over a Prince's amours, as it had over the Duke 
of Bar's behaviour. Not but that the miſtreſſes of 
Princes are often diſmiſſed, but it is ſeldem owing to 
the Father Confeſſor. A diſguſt, the diſcovery of ſome 
ſalſhood, or of ſome intrigue, the charms of a new 
object, are generally the cauſes of the downfal of a 
miſtreſs. | 

Since the printing of what I have juſt now obſerved, 
I have met with a particular, which confirms the ſuſ- 
picions I had, and which I did not dare to declare. I 
imagined that the Duke of Bar being tired with his 
wife, acted from a defize of being divorced, rather 
than from a ſcruple of conſcience ; and ſuch was really 
his motive, as I have read in the new edition of Car- 
dinal d'Oſſat's letters. The Dake's Father Conſeiſor 
aſked either the diſpenſation, or an order to divorce 
the Ducheſs (104). Now Moniteur Amelot de la 
Houſffaie's commentary upon this is as follows. The 
« Duke of Bar conccaled under the veil of religion and 
„ conſcience, the diſgult he had conceived againſt his 
« ſpouſe, whom he did not love, and who did not love 
« him : and as he did not dare to ſend her back for 
« fear of drawing upon him the indignation of the 
« King his father-in-law, he would artfully engage 
« the Pope to command him to divorce her, that he 
might caſt the whole odium of it upon his Holineſs, 
„% and be at liberty to marry another Princeſs. But 
« the Pope was more prudent and cunning than the 
« Duke of Bar, and than his Father Confeſſor this 
„ Cordelier, who, according to the Pope's uſual ſay- 
« ing, would take up the inake with another man's 
« hand (105).” That author treats of this more fully 
fill in the life of Cardinal d'Oſſat (106), and reſutes 
Mezerai, who, as we have ſeen above, did not think chat 
the obtaining the diſpenſation was a difficult buſineſs. 

[P] We ſball examine a reflection of 'Scaliger. | “ Ma- 
« Jam Catharine, liſter of King Henry IV, was very 
„ haughty : ſhe has deceived me; for 1 did not think 
« ſhe would continue ſo conſtantly in her Religion as 
„ ſhe has done (107).” Theſe are 'Scaliger's words. 
His miſtruſt was grounded on his oblerying, that that 
Lady valued herſelf extremely -on ther high rank, and 
was very proud and haughty : now it is certain that 
this gave ſome reaſons to judge, that ſhe would chooſe 
that party wherein ſhe might meet with the greateſt 
honours and worldly advantage; that is to fay, that 
ſhe would follow the example of Henry IV, who, in 
caſe ſhe had abjured her Religion, would have raiſed 
her to the higheſt pitch of credit and favour, 
and would have married her moſt advantageonl- 
ly, but who ſeeing her perſiſt in her Calviniim, was 


ſorced to neglect her for political reaſons (108). HowW- 


Vol., VII. 


In order to reſute that Rory efſectually, we have only 
to take notice of two points of Chronology ; the one 


ever, as there are ſeveral ſorts of vanity and pride, a 
quite contrary concluſion might have been drawn from 
Scaliger's oblervation. There are ſome proud and 
ambitious perſons, who to gratify their pride will ſtoop 
to commit a thouſand baſe and unworthy actions: but 
others know of no method more noble to gratify their 


paſſion, but by ſhewing themſelves conſtant and in- 


flexible, whatever detriment their conſtancy may draw 
upon them. It is no rare thing to ſee perſons of 
quality very vertuous and very zealous for their Re- 
ligion, and at the ſame time ſo jealous of their rank, 
and fo active to have great honours paid them, that 
they are always as it were at drawn daggers in that 
reſpect. The Princeſs of Turenne is an inſtance of 
this. Men remember her virtue and piety no leſs than 
they do the great precautions ſhe took not to ſuffer the 
leaſt detriment with regard to her title of Highnef, 
and with regard to the right of precedence ſhe claimed 
above the Duchefles. Princeſs Catharine de Navarre, 
notwithſtanding her great virtue and piety, might very 
well be ſubject to that kind of pride. As ſhe was 
deicended from ſo many Kings, the only daughter of 
a Queen revered by all the Proteſtants, the filter of 
their Chief, who was afterwards King of France, was 
it poſſible for her not to ſhew in her behaviour ſuch a 
grandeur and ſtatelineſs, which Scaliger and many 
others thought too haughty and proud? But yet, one 
ought not to have inferred from thence that ſhe would 
certainly foriake her Religion: for beſides that ſuch a 
character is not inconſiſtent with a ſtrong perſuaſion of 
the truth of one's ſect, nor with a great averſion for 
ſuch Religions as perſecute that which one proſeſſes, 
an averſion, which to ſpeak plainly is often above two 
thirds of the love a perſon has for his Religion; be- 
ſides this, I ſay, does not pride prevent us ſometi mes 
from doing any thing that may expoſe us to the re- 


proach. of inconſtancy ? I oblerve. this without pretend- 


ing to admit the following account, which Peter Vic- 
tor Cayet gives us (109). ** Madam Catharine. . . (!09) Cayet, 
would not forſake the pretended Reformed Religion / Septe- 
in which ſhe had been educated, for the ſake, as ſne . 
„ ſaid, of her late mother Queen Jane of Navarre, 
„ whole life and all her actions 'ſhe thought herſelf 
«« obliged to imitate : this is one of the reaſons for 
„ which ſhe continued in her Religion, as {he has de- 
*« clared it ſeveral times. And beſides, ſhe dreaded 
„the reproach of inconſtancy, if at her age, as ſhe 
*« uſed to ſay, ſhe ſhould change again her Religion, 
„ to which ſhe returned, after ſhe had been a Ca- 


* 
* 


tholick for ſome time. 


[2] Tt is a great falfity to affert, . . . that Queen 
Fane of Albret contrafted a marriage,] I have read in 


a book, which has been more than oacereprinted (110), (119) Galante- 


chat a Genealogiſt was ordered to make Madam de | © , 4 
++ Maintenon deicend from Jane d' Albret Queen of ures py res 
«++ Navarre, who after che death of the King her huſ- Bruſſels edition, 
band married ſeeretly one of her Gentlemen, who 7994, and pag. 
eas it was pretended was father of Monſieur d' Au- 54. of the Co- 


„ bigne, and grandfather of Madam de Maintenon,” + Ceo 


is that the King of Navarre, Jane d'Albret's huſband, 
died not till. November 1562; the other, that Monſieur 
d'Aubigne 


.9.C 
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(ei Matthieu, the tapeſtries which ſhe worked with her own hands, the monuments of that liberty ſhe 


Hiſt. de la Paix, 


i. 1. 9g: m. Pretended to have procured by ſhaking off the yoke of the Pope [R]. Let us cloſe this 


798, under the article with theſe words of Peter Matthieu the Hiſtorian (ii). She would have liberty 


year 1599 


d'Aubigne was born in the year 15 60, as appears from 
(111) It is in- his Epitaph (111), which any perſon may read in the 
ſerted in Monte  Cloiſter of St. Peter's Church at Geneva. He drew 
* -q" Add up that epitaph himſelf a little before his death, bein 
505. of the U- then fourſcore years old, and he died April the 9 
trecht edition, 16430, whence it follows that he was born in the year 
268 5. 1550. He aſſerts it himſelf expreſsly in the begin- 
ning of bis hiſtory (112). It is not poſſible therefore 
(112) A la mi- that he ſhould be the fon of Jane d' Albret by a man, 
tie du fiecte ſei. whom this Queen married after the death of Anthony 
2 * King of Navarre. There is a Genealogy of d' Aubigne 
P Anu. B Au. in the Mercure Galant for September 1688 : Conſult 
bigne, pag. 1. it, you will not meet there with the leaſt hint of the 
pretended exttaction mentioned by the author whom 
I refute. If it ſhould be urged in his defence, that 
inſtead of Jane he ought to have ſaid Margaret, the 
miſtake would not be leſs notorious ; for Margaret, 
(113) In Decem- Queen of Navarre, and Jane's mother, died (113) be- 
ber 1549. fore the King her huſband, and before d'Aubigne was 
born. If you would take the matter otherwiſe, and 
ſuppoſe that he was the natural ſon of the King of 
Navarre, Jane's father ; you could not indeed be re- 
futed by Chronological arguments, ſince it is certain 
that that Prince died not till the year 1555, and that 
(114) Monfieur he had kept a Miſtreſs (114) ; but you would be refu- 
- r Hiſt. ted by all the particulars, which d'Aubigne has pub- 
a 16 liſhed concerning his father (115). 
that in the year Having thus refuted the falſities inſerted in the Ga- 
1553 Jane d'Al- /anteries or Amorous intrigues of the Kings of France, 
bret longed very J mult obſerve ſomething concerning I know not what 
— ell. tradition, which is, that Jane d'Albret married clan- 
becauſe ſhe had deſtinely, but not without the approbation of her Mi- 
been told it was niſters, to whom ſhe confeſſed, they ſay, that ſhe could 
made to her diſ- not contain herſelf. I have heard this related only by 
tans e e fa- perſons, who could afford no manner of proofs for it. 
2 2. This made me aſk one day a Civilian, who had a great 
good old man hag knowledge of the hiſtorians of the 16th century, whe- 
been in love- ther he ever read any thing concerning that particular, 
in the libels which the Roman Catholicks diſperſed 
(115) See his abroad againſt this Queen of Navarre. He anſwered 
Hiſtory, in thoſe no; but added, that he had not read all the writings 
I of that kind, nor even the greateſt part of them ; 
Under the wor4 And that upon the whole, that ſtory was by no means 
D' Aubigre the improbable, nor was it any diſgrace to Jane d'Albret's 
author's father. memory and reputation ; that continence and incon- 
tinence being rather natural qualities dependent on one's 
conſtitution, than moral qualities, the confeſſing that 
one is incontinent, and determined to make uſe only 
of lawful remedies, is by no means charging ones ſelf 
with a vice; for ſuch a reſolution joins together chaſti- 
ty and incontinence; and as ſeveral Miniſters in thoſe 
days, the better to ſucceed in their controverſy againſt 
the vows of Celibacy, had repreſented continency as a 
moſt particular and even extraordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghott, there was no more ſhame for the Queen 
of Navarre to confeſs her incontinence, than there was 
for a Chriſtian of the primitive Church to confeſs that 
he had not the gift of tongues, or the giſt of prophecy ; 
laſtly that it was very glorious for that Princeſs, that 
her conſcience was ſo tender, as not to ſuffer her to 
ratify the deſires of nature by ſuch means as are pro- 
ibited in the word of God. I anſwered him, that if 
he had no other arguments to urge, he would not re- 
move my doubts, and that I conſulted him only with 
a deſign to know whether or not he had any printed 
or manuſcript authorities to quote; and ſince he had 
none, it was to no purpoſe to argue any longer upon 
that ſubject. Since that time I could not meet with 
the leaſt hint to clear up my doubts, and I confeſs that 
when I drew up this article I could not conſult any 
work; in which Jane d' Albret's actions were cenſured. 
However it be, 1 do very much queſtion the truth of 
that tradition, or rather, I think it falſe. 

I have not met with the leaſt hint of it in Monſieur 
le Laboureur, who,of all the Hiſtoriographers of France, 
was beſt acquainted with particulars of that nature. 
He knew that this Queen going 10 ſee Robert Ste- 

: phens's printing houſe, May the 21ft 1566, wrote a 
(116) Le Labou- Duatrain extempore (116), which he gives uy in theſe 
reur, Addit. a words. ; 
Caſtelneau, tom. | 
We id Art fingulier, d' icy aux derniers ans, 


« of 


Repreſentez aux enſan de ma race, 
Que Pai ſuivi des craignans Dieu la trace, 
An qu ili ſoient les meſmes pas ſuivans. 


i. e. Wonderful art, tranſmit to my lateſt poſterity, 
„ that I walked in the path of thoſe who fear God, 
„ that they may follow my ſteps.” 


He gives us alſo a ſonnet, which Robert Stephens (117), (117) It u 
who was of the ſame Religion with her, made to anſwer gon Non * N 
her in the name of art of printing. He tranſcribes at fiber, but He 
length a long letter which this Lady wrote to the 2 brother. 7 
Prince her ſon March the 8th 1572 (118). I have 
quoted ſome thing from it in the remark [M]. He (118) Addie. 2 
obſerves, that among other languages ſhe ſpoke Latin and pens * 
Spaniſh (119). But he does not hint one word about P 99% Kc. 
that ſecret marriage. I do not queſtion but the letter (119) Ibid. pag, 
and quatrain, which he tranſcribed into his book, occa- 901. 
ſioned Moreri's aſſerting that Jane d'Albret compoſed ſe- 
veral pieces in proſe and werſe. This is repreſenting 
her to us as an author, and conſequently it is miſlead- 
ing us. For a Prince's letters, how beautiful ſoever 
they be, are not looked upon as an author's compoſi- 
tion (120), unleſs they receive the form of a book (a) (729) Compare 
deſigned for the Republic of Letters. —_— 
(a) The book entitled Hiſoire de notre tems c. the article 
(The hiſtory of our time) in 12 n, 1570, contains CHARLES v. 
from page 157 to page 238 five letters of Jane d' Al- 
bret Queen of Navarre, to the King, to the Queen 
dowager, to Monſieur the King's brother, to Cardinal 
de Bourbon, and to Elizabeth Queen of England, with 
a large declaration of Jane concerning her joining her 
arms with thoſe of the Reformed in the year 1568. 
All theſe pieces, which are reckoned to be written in 
the Queen of Navarre's ſtyle, are worth in every re- 
ſpe& one of the moſt excellent books, for they abound 
with judgment and wit; and contain many curious 
— conſiderable particulars of ſecret hiſtory. CRI. 
EM. 
T7, It is ſaid that ſhe affected to repreſent in the 
tapeſtries, which ſhe worked with ber own hands, the 
monuments of the liberty ſhe pretended to have procured, 
by ſhaking off the yoke of the Pope.) I have no other 
commentary to give upon this text, but the words of 
a Jeſuit. © As ſhe had naturally a ſharp, curious and 
*« underſtanding genius, ſays he (121), ſhe would ſhew (121) Graſſe, 
the freedom ſhe pretended to take in her belief, not De&#rme Curieuſe, 
„only by her pen, in thoſe printed books, which are bag 225, 226. 
called the Tales of Zucen Fane (122), but alſo by (122) Ibelieve 
her needle on the canvaſs of her tapeſtries: for as this is a falſity, 
„ ſhe was extremely fond of devices, ſhe worked with aud that Jane 
„ her own hand large and beautiful tapeſtries, among / vet, Ween, 
„Which there is an whole ſuit, containing twelve or t. ken here for 
fifteen excellent pieces, which is called, THE PRI- Margaret de Va- 
* SONS BROKEN OPEN, by which ſhe would hint, that los, bfter to 
«© ſhe broke her chains, and ſhook off the Pope's yoke, Francis! 
In the middle of every piece there is repreſented a 
«« ſtory from the Old Teſtament, which ſavoured of 
liberty, as for inſtance, Suſanna's deliverance, the 
children of Iſrael's going out of Egypt, Joſeph's 
releaſe, &c. and in every corner there are broken 
chains, and fetters, gallows and gibbets in pieces; 
and on the top theſe words from the third chapter 
of the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians; UBI Si- 
* RITUS 1B1 LiBERTas ; Where the Spirit is, there 
is liberty. And in order to ſhew more plainly till 
the animoſity ſhe had conceived againſt the Catho- 
lick Religion, and particularly againſt the ſacrifice 
« of Maſs, having a very beautiful and excellent piece 
of tapeſtry, wrought by her mother Margaret, be- 
„fore ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be enticed by the Mini- 
«« ſters, in which tapeſtry was admirably well repre- 
« ſented the ſacrifice of the Maſs, and the Prieſt hold- 
«« ing the holy Hoſt out to the people, ſhe pulled out 
the ſquare piece in which this was repreſented, and 
« inſtead of the Prieſt ſhe put in with her own hand 
% a fox, which turning itſelf towards the people, and 
« gtinning moſt horridly, repreſented with its paws (723) Cl 


. 1 Ht: . 
in its mouth theſe words Dominus Vosiscum, the 2328 - 


Lord be with you.” We meet with the ſame fiory gr, & decader's 
in the continuator of Florimond de Remond (123), in 2 Þ Herefie no- 
gr fs 


pages 5 and 6 of the niuth book. 


* 


death (kk). | 


Art. 11. Pags 122. of the edition printed in France. 


la Reine Mar- 
guerite, pag» 66. 


NAV 


ce of conſcience to be preferred before all promiſes of honours and di nities, and bef 
life itſelf; and uſed to fay to thoſe of her party, that arms ought — to be laid Gon 
4e but upon one of theſe three conditions, a ſafe peace, a complete victory, or a glorious 
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4) Here follows Peter Matthieu's marginal note. Jane of Albret Queen of Navarre cauſed twelve medals to be ſtruck gt la Ro- 
chelle, with this inſcription, A ſafe Peace; a complete Victory; a glrious Death. See the Journal ds Trevoux, 


for January 1702, 


NAVARRE (MARGARET DE VALOIS, Queen of ) daughter-in-law of the 
preceding, and ſiſter of Henry IT, was born May the 14th 1352 [A]. She was a Prin- 
ceſs adorned with infinitely more wit and beauty, than virtue. 
the Roman Catholic Religion, of which ſhe gave ſtrong proofs even when ſhe was but 
a child [B], was of no effect with regard to her morals. She was married to the K ing 
of Navarre the 18th of Auguſt 1572, a few days before the horrid maſſacre committed on 
St. Bartholomew's day. An attempt was made ſoon after to have that marriage declared 
void; for they who had contrived that plot to murther the Proteſtants, were ſorry that 
(a) Memcires d the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde were ſpared (a): they found thereby hat 

they had been diſappointed in their chief deſign; their plot being intended againſt the Princes 


er very great zeal for 


of the Paris ed of the Blood, rather than againſt the Huguenots : being ſenſible therefore, that as the King 


tion, 1628. 


of Navarre was married to Charles IX's ſiſter, no man would dare 10 attempt any thing 


againſt him, they framed another plot; they perſuaded Catharine de Medicis, that Princeſs 
(4) Ibid. pag- 67. Margaret muſt by all means be unmarried again (b). This plot miſcarried by the anſwer 
which the bride made, when ſhe was aſked whether ſhe was a woman or not CJ. What 


[4] She was born May the 14th 1552.) Hilarion 
de Coſte, ing du Tillet, ſets down that date. Fa- 
ther Labbe, father Anſelme, and ſeveral others ſup- 
poſe alſo that ſhe was born on that day. We have 
therefore reaſons to believe, that ſhe was above ſeven 

(1) Memoires de years old in June 1559 ; and yet ſhe aſſerts (1), that 
la Reine Mar- ſhe was but about four or five years old when ſhe made 
brite, page 7* a certain repartee to the King her father, who held 
her in his lap to make her talk, a few days before he 
(2) He was received that unfortunate blow, of which he died (2). 
wounded in a She ſuppoſes the ſame thing, where ſhe obſerves that in 
tournament, JU" the year 1561, at the time of the conference of Poiſſ, 
—— He was but ſeven or eight years old (3). It is a very 
3 de ſurpriting particular, that a daughter of a King of 
Reine Mar- France ſhould not know within two years when ſhe 
rere, pag. 12+ was born, Can Princeſſes, whoſe birth-day is ſet down 
in the Almanacks, in prints that are publickly fold at 
the print-ſhops, and in numberleſs books, which are 
in every one's hands, be ignorant of what all the 
world knows? Or do they dare to make themſelves 
younger than they really are? That little artifice of 
coquetry may be of ſome advantage to the common 
ſort of women, becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to 
prove that they aſſert a falſity ; but it can be of no 
manner of uſe to a Princeſs. And yet it ſeems that 
our Queen of Navarre was ſo uſed to bely her own 
age, that ſhe contracted an habit of it, and did it even 

when ſhe wrote her Memoirs. 

[B] She gave very firong prof: of her zeal for the 
Roman Catholick Religion even <when ſhe was but a 
child.) The particulars which ſhe tells us of it, are 
very curious, and afford us ſome hints of Henry the 
third's fantaſtical inconſtancy. Never did a man hate 
the Huguenots more than this Prince did, and yet he 
had reliſhed their opinions, and had endeavoured zea- 
louſly to make others believe them. Our Margaret 

(4) 1bid. pag. 7. imagines (4) that among the actions which he per- 

« formed when he was but a child, one might meet 

« quith ſome, which deſerved as much to be tranſmit- 

(5) This is (aid 4* ted down to poſterity, as thoſe of Themiſtocles's (5 

on Alcibiades and «© gr Alexander's childhood; the one of whom expoled 

at of ten ee himſelf in the middle of the fireet before the feet 

in re « of ſome horſes which drew a cart, the driver refu- 

192, D, «+ ſing to ſtop them at his requeſt ; the other ——_— 
« the glory of winning the prize in a race, if he di 

„ not diſpute it with Kings.” In order to prove this, 

(6) Memoires de ſhe alledges the reflance 1 made, ſays the (6), ** that 1 

a Reine Margue- might continue in my Religion at the time of the con. 
e agg, &c. 4 ference of Poiſſi, when the whole Court was infected 
* with hereſy, againſt the haughty ſolicitations of ſeve- 
« ral Ladies and Lords of the Court, and even of my 

(7) See the re- ** brother the Duke of Anjou (7), ſince King of 
mark [B] of % France, whoſe childhood could not eſcape the im- 
oY, article s preſſion of that wretched Huguenoti/m : he was con- 
. ünually teazing me to change my Religion, often 

« throwing my Primer into the fire, and giving me 
* inſtead of it Huguenot Pſalm-books and Prayers, 


ſhe 


* which he forced me to carry with me in my pocket: 
the moment I had them I uſed to give them to 
„% Madam de Curton my Governeſs, whom God had 
in his mercy to me preſerved in the Catholick 
* faith ; the carried me often to that good man Car- 
„ dinal de Tournon, who gave me good advice, and 
«*« encouraged me to ſufter any thing for the ſake of 
«« my Religion; and gave me alſo other Primers and 
«« Chaplets inſtead of thoſe which my brother of An- 
jou had burnt. His other particular friends, who 
„were reſolved to ruin me, ſeeing me again with a 
Primer and a Chaplet, fell into a paſſion, and abu- 
«« ſed me telling me it was only my childiſh ſillineſs 
that made me act thus; that it was plain I wanted 
good ſenſe ; that all they who had any wit, of 
** whatſoever age or ſex they were, hearing charity 
«« preached up, renounced thoſe ſuperititious abuſes ; 
but that I would always be as filly as my gover- 
*« neſs. My brother of Anjou added threatnings to 
this, telling me that the Queen my mother would 
„ have me whipped. But he ſaid it of his own ac- 
cord; for the Queen did not know into what errors 
„he was fallen; and as ſoon as ſhe was acquainted 
with it, ſhe reproved both him and his Governors 
very ſeverely, and having got them inſtructed, ſhe 
*« obliged them thus to return again to the true, holy, 
and ancient Religion of our fathers, from which 
«© ſhe never receded. To my brother's threatnings 
LI anſwered all in tears, as a girl of ſeven or eight 
years, as I then was, is apt to do, that he might 
have me whipped, and even killed if he pleaſed, 
„but that I would ſuffer any thing rather than 
be damned.” Add to this, that it was with a great 
reluctancy ſhe conſented to marry Henry IV, on ac- 
count of their difterent Religions. Let us prove this 
by a very curious paſſage, which I tranſcribe from a 
letter which was written to that Prince. Jane d'Al- 
bret ſpeaks thus concerning our Margaret. She 
told me, that when this negotiation was begun, it 
*« was well known of what Religion ſhe was, and 
that ſhe had a great zeal for it. I anſwered, that 
they who undertook the buſineſs, did not ſpeak ſo, 
but repreſented the point of Religion to me as an 
«« ealy matter, and even added that ſhe had ſome in- 
« clination for the Proteſtant doctrine; that otherwiſe 
«© I would not have carried matters ſo far, and that I 
«« deſired her to reflect upon it. At other times when I 
had mentioned it to her, ſhe anſwered me not ſo 
o 2 nor ſo bluntly. I am apt to think chat 
„ ſhe ſpeaks as the is prompted, and that the hints 
that were given us of her inclination for the re- 
formed Religion were deſigned only to draw us 
in (8).“ (8) Le Labou- 
[C] The anſever, which the bride made, when foe teur. Addit, 4 
was aſked whether ſhe was a woman or not.] Let us n - tens 
tranſcribe Queen Margaret's own account. They - e 
put it into my mother's head, that it was proper to 
3 «© unmarry 
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(c) Memoires de 
la Reine Mar- 


guerite, pag · 69. 


(o! Memeires de 
la Reine Mar- 
guerite, pag. 67, 
68. 


(10) See the re- 
mark [M] of the 
foregoing article. 


(11) 'The author 
of a romance, 
intitled, Le 
Prince de Conde, 
pag. 32. of the 
Dutch edition, 
1681, 


(12) Remark 

A | of the article 
GONZAGA 
(tüdella de). 


NAV 


ſhe anſwered differs widely from the ſlanders which have been publiſhed in books that 
are printed [DJ]. She was informed by a Roman Catholic Gentleman named Mioffans (c), 
that her huſband and her brother the Duke of Alencon deſigned to {teal away, and to g0 


. 


« unmarry me. She was determined to it; ſo that as 
« went on a holiday to her Levee, when we 
« were to take the Sacrament at Eaſter, ſhe made me 
«. promiſe upon oath to tell her the truth, and aſked 
„ me whether the King my huſband was a man or 
«© not, that if he were not, ſhe knew how to find 
means to unmarry me. I begged of her to believe 
«© that IT had no fill in what the aſked me, for indeed 
I could ſay then like that Roman Lady, with whom 
„ her huſband was angry, becauſe ſhe never told him 
« that his breath ſtunk, and who anſwered him, ſhe 
„ imagined all men were like him, for ſhe never came 
&« near any but him; but however it were, I would 
continue where ſhe had put me; for I imagined 
they intended to part me from him only with, a 
*«« delign to play him ſome ugly trick (9).“ It is by 
no means probable, that this Princeſs could ſpeak thus 
with ſincerity. She was above twenty ; ſhe had been 
educated in a Court, exceedingly corrupted in every 
reſpect, and eſpecially with regard to impudicity (10). 
See how a man of wit (11) deicribes that Court to us. 
„% Madam de St. Andre . . . Catharine de Medicis's 
daughter, is of ſuch a tractable virtue, that the 
Prince de Joinville will not teach her any thing 
new when he marries her. But this is not, con- 
** tinued he, the furprizing particular I had to tell 
* you ; ſhe is beautiful, ſhe lives among the great, 
*« whoſe examples juſtify her in a manner; and ſhe is 
not far from fixteen, an age at which a girl begins 
to feel herſelf; nay there are but few who continue 
*« chaſte ſo long. Good ſenſe will not ſuſter us there- 
fore to wonder at a thing, which cuſtom has made 
„ fo familiar to us. But, couſin, what will {urprize 
you, &c.” Judge then whether it were poſſible for 
our Margaret to continue in ſuch an ignorance, of 
which the .chaſteſt veſtals, and the moſt holy Nuns 
could hardly boaſt in the times of the greateſt ſimpli- 
city of manners, and in the pureſt ages of the Church ? 
Conſult what has been obſerved above (12). But in 
order to prove that ſhe does not give us a faithful 
account, and that ſhe has omitted ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, let it only be obſerved, that her mother was 
not a woman, who could be ſo eaſily put off with ſuch 
an ambiguous indirect anſwer. Catharine de Medicis, 
being determined to have the marriage declared void, 
in Cale it had not been conſummated, would, either 
by herſelf, or by another perſon, have made her daugh- 
ter undergo a ſecond examination, which would have 
made her capable to clear up the whole matter, by 
giving her ſuch hints as had been ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, notwithſtanding that great and moſt extraor- 
dinary Ignorance which ſhe pleaded. They would 
have taught her the definition of a man, not from the 
attributes belonging to a reaſonable animal, as is done 
in Philoſophical books, but from thoſe particular attri- 


butes which belong to the individual or ſpecific relation 


of an huſband ; afterwards they would have obliged 
her to make an exact compariſon between that defini- 
tion, and the things which paſt in her nuptial bed. 
You do not know, ſay you, what is a man; very 
well; but yet you remember whether &c. Did not 
the King of Navarre &. Anſwer yes or no. Thus 


| Catharine de Medicis would have urged the matter 


(*-) Divorce 


home to this pretended ignorant Lady; and though her 
daughter had continued to declare, that ſhe did not know 
one could judge of that affair by thoſe marks or ſigns, 
ſhe would nevertheleſs have determined the queſtion, 
and fully ſatisfied the Queen her mother. But how 
imperfect ſcever her own account may be, we may 
infer from it, that Catharine de Medicis was entirely 
convinced by her daughter's anſwers, that there was 
not the leaſt cauſe to bring an action of impotency 
againſt her ſon-in-law, 1 do not think that any per- 
ſon ever dared to aſſert that the marriage was not con- 
ſummated ; and yet this would have been one of the 
ſtrongeſt arguments of all thoſe that were ſo carefully 
collected together, when they proceeded to have tlie 


Sar1119', «ME marriage declared void. Let us tranſcribe here a pal- 


th coy orintee 
with tie ue 


de Henri III, 


fage from the Divorce Satirique. ** This Manifeſto, 
* thus Henry IV is made to ſpeak (1 3), will one day 


pag: m 206, 207, ** acquaint the lovers of truth with thoſe particulars, 


and 


© which, out of modeſty, F endeavoured ſo much to 
«+ keep ſecret from our holy Father, and from Cardi- 
nal de Joyeuſe, the Commiſſioner appointed by 
« him, to hear me on the cauſes of our divorce ; for 
„on the twenty two articles of his examination, I 
did not anſwer any thing that could caft the leaſt 
„ difgrace or blemiſh on her reputation: except per- 
„ haps on the queſtion he put to me, whether during 
the time we were married, we had any communi- 
cation together; whereupon I anſwered, truth for- 
eing me to it, that on our wedding day, we were 
„ both ſo young, and withal ſo laſcivions, that it was 
„% more than impoſſible for us to refrain from it.” 
What is obſerved here of Margaret's temper agrees 
very well with the hiftory of her amours. Now there 


is nothing more proper than ſuch a temper, to ſtir 


up a certain curioſity, which baniſhes very ſoon that 
ignorance in which ſhe dared to take a pride. It is a 
curioſity, the effects of which are ſo quick and ſudden, 
that all the world wonders at it. Read theſe words 
of Count Buſſi. You have heard of . . . . 's paſ. 
« ſion for her huſband when ſhe married him: things, 
„ they ſay, are very much altered; ſhe cannot bear 
him now. Some ſay to excuſe her, Ce que tu wois de 
« Þ homme neſt pas © homme, What you fee of @ man is 
* mot the man. Which makes every one aſk, where 
* a girl of thirteen or fourteen could have learned, 
„how a man ought to be made, to be as he 
*« ſhould (14).” 


ders which have been publiſhed in books that are printed.] 
How great is the difference between what Margaret re- 
lates of her own conduct, and what others have pub- 
liſhed ! She pretends to be as ignorant as a child with re- 
gard to the theory of marriage, and, if you will be- 
lieve her, ſhe might have been impoſed upon without 
perceiving it. But pray read the following paſſage from 
the Divorce Satirigue. It is Henry IV, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, who is made to ſpeak here. I could 
not avoid my misfortune, though King Charles, 
* who reigned then, and who was very well acquainted 
„with his fiſter's temper, gave me ſome hints of it, 
„ by this oracle, when deſigning to entice the Hu- 
«« guenots by a pretended peace, he proteſted with a 
„ thouſand oaths, that he gave his Peggy for a wife 
„not only to the King of Navarre, but even to all the 
„ heretics of his kingdom. Oh the too true prophecy, 
and worthy a divine and holy inſpiration ! If inftead 
of ſome of his ſubjects, he had ſaid all, and inſtead 
of the Huguehots only, he had named all men in 
„general; for there are none, of whatſoever rank or 
quality they be, with whom that wicked Mo- 
„% man did not act unchaſtly: the does not mind of 
« what age, quality or extraction a man be, if ſhe 
„ can but gratify her ſenſuality ; and from the age of 
„ twelve till this time ſhe never retuſed a man. She 
„% was but twelve, when Antragues and Charins (for 
each of them claimed the glory of —_—— her 
„ firlt favours) had the firſt-fruits of her laſciviouſneſs ; 
« which encreaſing daily, and they not being able to 
*« ſatisfy it, though Antragues endeavoured to go be- 
„ yond his ſtrength, which ſhortened his days after- 
„Wards, ſhe pitched upon Martigues, and kept him 
*« fo long, that he liſted himſelf intirely into her ſer- 
„vice; and they both behaved with ſo little diſcretion, 
„ that they became the common talk of the ſoldiers 
in the armies, where Martigues was very well 
„ known, both on account of his courage, and being 


* a Colonel of Foot (15).” It is added, that after (15) Divorce 
Martigues's death, Monheur de Guiſe, by the media- $4/7144e, Pas. 


„ tion of Madam de Carnayalet, was forced to do her 
* buſineſs : he was a young Prince, brave and ambi- 
„ tious, who began already to raiſe that machine, 
„which being ſhaken too ſoon, will fall upon his 
* head: he had a mind to come from ber lend em- 
* braces into her nuptial bed, "to' ſtrengthen thereby 
* his claims, and execute his high deſigns ; for which 
„ purpoſe he found means to break off the treaty of 
marriage, which was on foot, and pretty forward 
„between her and the King of Portugal... She 
„added ſoon after to her obſcene ' conqueſts, _— 

2 „her 


| (14) Buſſi, Ler- 
[D] What ſhe anſwered differs widely from the Han- tre CCC A, of 
the 4th Part, 
pag. 421. of the 


Dutch edition. 


189. 
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and put themſelves at the head of ſome troops, whilſt the Court, having accompanied 
the Duke of Anjou King of Poland as far as Beaumont, ſhould return to Paris. She ac- 
quainted Catharine de Medicis, and Charles IX with that deſign, and made them pro- 
mile that they would only prevent the eſcape of the Princes, without doing them any 
harm. They kept their promiſe, till they were acquainted with that conſpiracy, for 
which la Mole and the Count de Coconas loſt their lives. But after the diſcovery of the 
plot, the two Princes were arreſted, and Commiſſaries appointed to examine them (d). 
Margaret drew up in writing what her huſband was to anſwer. She was much out of 
favour with Henry III, and extremely beloved by her other brother the Duke of Alencon. 
This Duke and the King of Navarre fell both in love with Madam de Sauve, which very 
much weakened the good underſtanding which had been between them till then. Buſh, 
the Duke's favourite, was ſuſpected to be Margaret's gallant ; and this Princeſs was 
forced to remove Miſtreſs Torigni, who was her confident [E]. She reſented it ex- 
0% Memvires de tremely as an affront which would caſt a blemiſh on her reputation (e), and ſhe ſhewed her 
— 3 reſentment to her huſband, who on his part did not make much account of her (Y). 

They did not lie, nor even converſe any longer together. She was acquainted with her hul- 
(f) Ibid. band and her brother's deſign to leave the Court. Her brother ſtole away firſt (g); her 
(z) In the year huſband followed him ſoon after, and ſet out without taking his leave of his wife (h). 
1576. Henry III imagining that ſhe would go and meet them, or that if ſhe enjoyed her li- 0 
(0% Memoires de berty at Court, ſhe would be their ſpy, had her confined. She received very obliging 100 
te Reine Mr, letters from her huſband, and was pretty civilly uſed by her brother, who was obliged 
rite, page 129: to do it, becauſe the Duke of Alencon would not diſarm himſelf, unleſs ſhe were ſatisfied. 
She went with the Queen her mother to the conferences which were held near Sens, where a | 
treaty of peace was concluded (7) with the Duke of Alengon. After this ſhe would retire 0 
with the King her huſband, who aſked for her moſt carneſtly ; but Henry III would not 10 
give her leave to go to him (). She took a journey to the wells of Spa, with the falſe (#) Memeirer de 
pretence of ſome indiſpoſition, but really with a view to forward the deſign, which IN © Ta RENT 
ſome perſons had put into the Duke of Alengon's head, of cauſing himſelf to be elected 762. THER 
Sovereign of the Low-Countries. Being returned into France, ſhe declared again that | WAR 
| ſhe 
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{4) Ibid, page 
74 


— — — 
= « IT 


(i) 1576. 


«« her brothers, one of whom, namely Francis, conti- 
„ nued in that inceſt till his death; and Henry enter- 
* tained ſuch a contempt for her, that he could never 
* love her after; he came even to take notice in pro- 
ceſs of time, that age, far from abating her de- 
fires, did only encreaſe her luſt, and that ſhe, being 
as moveable as quickſilver, was put into motion by 
the leaſt object that came near her. Such was the 
perſon, whom my relations, and the good of the 
common cauſe made me take for an handſome and 
true virgin, to the great grief of her minions, and 
to her own diſcontent. Marſhal de Retz told me 
formerly, that Antragues, one of her favourites, was 
like to die with grief, for he laboured under an he- 
„ morrhage, the blood iſſuing from ſeveral parts of his 
% body, which was occaſioned by the affliction he was 
(16) Divorce Sa- under, when he ſaw us married together (16).“ If 
tirique, pag. 190. YOu want another voucher, read the firſt dialogue of 
Euſebius Philalethes Coſmopolita : you will find the 
following paſſage in page 44 of the edition printed at 
(17) Reveil'. Edinburgh in the year 1574 (17). * Whereupon the 
matin des Fran- King, pretending to be very angry at ſo many de- 
ti & de leurs lays, fell into a paſſion, and curſing and ſwearing, 
ay ** * declared with an oath, that he would have the mar- 
are - Phila cbs riage to be immediately concluded ; and that if 
Alithie, and the Cardinal de Bourbon refuſed to marry them, he 
Hiſtoriographer. woud lead them himſelf to a Church of the Hu- 
guenots, and have the ceremony performed by one 
of their Miniſters, and that by G. . . he would not 
ſuffer his Peggy (for ſo he called his ſiſter) to languiſh 
thus any longer. 
« Ali. The good Lady had taken care not to lan- 
iſh ſo long ; her brother knew very well that he 
ad got her maidenhead. 
« The Hiſt. I did not know this, though I was told 
that ſhe was ready to lie in, when the Queen went 
to Xainctes. 
« Ali. 1 aſſure you, it is ſo.” 


and even to command his wife, to ſend that maiden 
away. The Queen obeyed but with a very great re- 
luctancy: Miſtreſs de Torigni 2vent away the ſame day, 
and retired to her couſin's, Monſicur Chaſtelas (20). (20) Ibid: pag. 
Some time after the King, vh9 deſigned to wex his filter *'7* 
in the moſt cruel manner imaginab/c, ſent ſome perſons 
to Chaſtelas's houle, as it <vere to take Miſtreſs 'Torigni, 
and conduct her to Court, but really with a deſign 10 
drown her in a neighbouring river (21). But ſome 
horſemen, who were going to meet the Duke of Alen- 
n, ſaved that maiden's life (22). One may aſſert, (22) Ibid. pag. 
generally ſpeaking, that the principle, on which Du 135 
Gualt argued, is very good. For Princeſſes would ne- 
ver be capable to make an amorous intrigue ſucceed, 
were it not for the Confidents they have in their cham- 
bers; and when there is a great friendſhip between them 
and the women who wait upon them, it cannot but 
raiſe ſuſpicions. A great Lady expects to be waited 
on molt punctually, and if ſhe be not, ſhe is angry 
and (colds. This is not the way to be beloved in one's 
family. Even generoſity is not a ſure method to win 
the love of one's ſervants, unleſs it be attended with 
civility and kindneſs; but a great Lady will ſeldom 
ſtoop to this, unleſs in a caſe of neceſſity, when the has 
occaſion for her ſervant's diſcretion and mediation. She 
does not ſpare her kindneſs then ; her open-heartedneſs, 
her regard, and her familiarity will engage her infe- 
riors to love her; facinus quos inquinat aguat (23), 
1. e. A crime puts all thoſe on a level who are con- 
«« cerned in it.” We mult except from that rule thoſe 
Ladies, who have gained a very good reputation by | 
their virtuous conduct; but as our Queen Margaret | 
was none of thoſe, we ought not to wonder that her | | vi 
great intimacy with Miltrets de Torigni raiſed ſuſpi- 8 
cions in Henry III's mind. The artful policy of a | 
King will lead him to place with his children not ſuch 
perions as aim at creeping into their intimacy, but 11 
ſuch as will be content with being honeſt ſpies: nor e 


(21) Ibid, pag. 
131. 


(23) Lucan» 
Pharſ. lib. 8, 
ver. 290. 


[E] They forced her to remove Miſtreſs Torigni, æubo 
was her confident.) Le Guaſt, King Henry III's fa- 
vourite, repreſented to him, that ir, was not proper 10 
leave young Princeſſes with ſuch women, for whom they 


(18) Memnires de have too great a friendſhip (18) 3 he poſleſſed him fo 


4 Reine Mar- 
Cue ite, page 117. 


(19) Ibid. pag. 
19 1 


ſtrongly with that maxim, that this Prince declared to 
the King of Navarre, he would never love him, if 
the next day Miſtreſs de Torigni was not removed (19), 
The King of Navarre was therefore obliged to deſire, 


Var. VII. 


do Princes often fail to chuſe ſuch perſons, and to re- 
move thoſe who do not anſwer that purpoſe. Once 
more, Henry III had not been to blame for following 
the advice that was given him, if he had bad no other 
deſign but to reclaim his ſiſter, and to take ſome in- 
ſtruments of miſchief from her. But the violent means 
he uſed cannot be excuſed ; he would have the Confi- 
dent drowned, whence we may inſer, that he acted 
trom a criminal motive. He wanted to gratity his 

jealouly ; 
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ſhe deſired to go and meet her huſband. Her requeſt was granted at laſt; and it was 
(1) In the year her mother the Queen (Dowager) who conducted her to the King of Navarre (J). This 
Prince went to receive them at Reolle (n), and uſed his wife well during Catharine de 
Medicis's ſtay in Gaſcony (1). When ſhe went back they both conducted her as far as 


1578, 


(m) Memoires de 
la Reine Margue- 


rice, pag. 313. CaſteInaudari, and went afterwards to reſide at Pau in Bearn ; they ſoon fell out again, 
both becauſe Margaret preſſed her huſband to remove one of his Secretaries, and on ac- 


| 315. 


jealouſy; he was mad that his brother ſhould be in 
Queen Margaret's favour. For, according to the ſcan- 
dalous reports of thoſe times, they both loved her in 
an unlawtul manner, and were thus beloved by her the 
one after the other; but at laſt ſhe adhered to the 
_— and not to him who had birth-right on 
is fide. It is a right for which diſſolute women have 
(24) The author not much regard (24). 

- - 1 [F] She and her huſband fell out. .. . on account of 
420 ade fo — the love intrigues, in which he engaged himſelf) His 
,1uppoies, , . 
pag. 120. that love for Dayelle, Maid of Honour to Catharine de 
this Prince, being Medicis (25), did not ſet him at variance with his 
beloved by the conſort. But when Queen Catharine was gone, be be- 
— gan to court Mrs. Rebours, a mof? malicions Lady, 1 
who refuſed the did not love Margaret, and did her all the ill ſervices 
Kingof Navarre's he could with her huſband (26). When the King of 
Os told 3 ſet out from Pau, he left her ſick there, and 

„ nes rec as ſhe was out of that Prince's fight, ſhe guat alſo ſoon 
Mes — th out of bis mind; and he began Nr Mr.. Fofſeuſe (27). 
years younger The Duke of Alengon fell alſo in love with her (28), 
than me, is a which was like to exaſprrate him againſt his wife ; for 
ry 3 he imagined that e employed ber kind offices in ber 
Which makes  Orother's favour againſt him ; ſhe took notice of it, where- 
him be beloved Fore he defired her brother ſo earnefily to deſiſt, that he 
by you. did not ſpeak any more to Mrs. Foſſeuſe: and this 

latter, who loved the King of Navarre entirely, would 

(25) CO de effectually remove the jealouſy he had conceived againſt 
+ no. 214. the Duke of Alengon, for which purpoſe, he abandoned 
n herſelf abſolutely to all his wiſhes, and had the misfor- 
(26) Ibid. p2g- tune to prove with child. Finding herſelf in that condi- 
* tion, ſays Queen Margaret (29), he behaved quite 
(27) Ibid. pag. otheraviſe towards me than ſbe uſed to de; for whereas 
322. ſhe uſed to be free with me, and to do me all the kind 
offices with my huſband that lay in ber power, ſhe began 

(28) Ibid. pag. now 10 be reſerved, and did me as many ill ſervices, as 


340. ſhe had done me kind ones. She had ſo great an influence 
(29) Ibid. pag. #p9n my huſband, that in a little time 1 found him quite 
347» altered. He began to be eſtranged from me, he avoided 


me, and was no longer ſo pleaſed with my company, as 

he uſed to be during thoſe four or five happy years, 

which I paſt with him in Gaſcony, while Fofſeuſe conti- 

nued honeſt. Margaret relates afterwards, that Foſſeuſe, 

auith a defign either to conceal her pregnancy, or to deſtroy 

her child, put it into the King of Navarre's head 7 go 

to the hot wells «which are in Bearn. This Prince did 

very much preſs the Queen to go thither, and told her, 

that his girl ( for thus he uſed to call Feſſeuſe ) wanted to 

drink thoſe waters to cure the pain ſhe had in her 2 

mach, and that it was not proper the ſhould go without 

her Miſtreſs ; that it would giue, people room to think ill, 

where there was none. All he could obtain was, that 

two of her companions, namely Rebours, and Villeſavin, 

oy and the Governeſs ſhould go with them. They all ſet 

(30) Ibid. pag» out with him, and 1, ſays Queen Margaret (30), waited 
ow at Baviere (31). 1 had every day news from Rebours 
(31) She ought (<ubo was the perſon with whom he had been in 
ſpon laid at Aue, and who was a very wicked and falſe woman ; 
* for ſhe endeavoured 1% remove Faſſeuſe, only becauſe ſhe 
hoped to fill ber place in the King's favour). She wrote 

to me, that Fofſeuſe did me the worſt offices ſhe could, 

Sandering me daily, and flattering herſelf, that if ſhe 

had a jon, and could get me out of the away, ſhe might 

marry the King.. After a month or frue weeks, we 

returned 1 Nerac, where ſeeing that all the world 

talked of Foſſeuſe's pregnancy, not only at our Court, but 

even throughout the country, 1 endeavoured to ſup- 

preſs theſe rumours, and reſalued to ſpeak to her about 

(32) Memnires it (32). The Queen offered her ber afjiflance, and to be 
ae la Reine Mar- a; a mother to her (33, ; that is to ſay, to condud her into 
guerite, page 35%» fame private houſe, and whilſt the King ſhould go à bunt- 
(33) Ibid pag. ig another way, not to leave her till the was delivered. 
353 She, inſtead of being obliged to me, anſwered with an ex- 
ceſſrve arrogance, that Be would give the bye to all thoſe 

who bad mentioned it; that for ſome time 1 had not loved 

her, and wanted only ſome pretence to ruin her. And ſpeak- 


(») Ibid. pag- count of the love-intrigues in which he engaged himſelf FJ. The reaſon why ſhe would 
have that Secretary removed deſerves to be known, and will give us room to reflect on 


the 


ing as loud as I ſpoke Iow, he gets out of my cloſet in a 

paſſion, and goes and exaſperates the King my huſband, 
fo that he ca very angry with me, for what I told 

bis girl, ſaying that ſhe would give the lie to all thoſe 

ao charged her with being pregnant; and he pouted at me 

a great while, even till a few months being paſl, her 

time came at laſt. She «vas taken ill in the morning, at 

break of day, lying in the room of the maids of honour ; 
ſhe ſent fir my Phyſician, and defired him to acquaint the 

King with the condition ſhe was in; which he did. We 

la) 2 in the ſame room, the in different beds, as aue were 

uſed to dn, The Phyſician having acquainted my huſ- 

band with that news, he was in a great perplexity, not 

knowing what courſe to take, fearing on the one hand, 

leſt ſhe ſhould be diſcovered, and on the other, lefl ſhe 

ſhould nut have aſſiſtance enough, for he loved her entirely. 

He reſolved at laſt to confeſs the whole to me, and to de- 

fire me to go and aſſiſt her (34). . . . 1 told him I was (34) Memoires 
going te her, and would help her as though ſhe avere my 4e {a Reine Mar- 
own daughter. That in the mean time he ſhould go a ©": pag. 354+ 
hunting, taking all his people with him, that none might 

hear any thing of that matter. 1 had her immediately 

carried out of the maiden's chamber, into @ private room, 

with my Phyſician, and women to wait upon her, and 1 

gave her all the neceſſary aſſiſtance. By God's mercy, lhe 

was delivered only of a girl, who even was fill born. 

When the was delivered, 1 had her carried again into 

the maiden's chamber, <vhere, notwithlanding all the 

precautions awe took, wwe could not prevent the rumour of 

her delivery from being diſperſed throughout the palace. 

The King my huſband, being returned from his bunting 

match, went to ſee her, as uſual ; ſhe defired him that 

1 might come to viſit her, as I was wont to go and ſee 

all my maidens, when they were 7 3 thinking by that 

means to ſuppreſs the rumour that was ſpread. The 

King coming into my chamber, found that I wwas gone to 

bed again, for I was tired with rifing ſo early, and 

with the pains I had taken to have her effeftually 

aſſiſted, He defires me to get up again, and to go and 

fee her: I anſwered him, that I had done it when ſhe 

wanted my aſſiſlance, and that ſhe had now no occafion 
for it; that if I et, 1 ſhould rather diſcover than con- 

ceal the matter, and that every one <would point at me. 

He was wery angry with me on that account, which 

grieved me extremely, for I imagined I did not deſermoe 
ſuch a reward for what 1 had done in the morning. But 
ſhe often put him thus out of temper with me (35). (35) Ibid. pag. 

We have ſeen in another place (36), that the wife of 336. 

the valiant Hector was ſo complaiſant and fo obliging, (36) In quotati- 
that ſhe even ſuckled her huſband's baſtards. But here on (1) of the ar- 
15 a Queen of Navarre, who was not much leſs com- ticle ANDRO- 
plaiſant ; ſhe was almoſt the midwife of her huſband's MACHE- 
miſtreſſes. It muſt be confeſſed, that they who have fo 

much blamed this Prince's conjugal patience, ſhould 

have conſidered, that he was the moſt unworthy of all 

men, to have a true and conſtant wife, and that his 

conduct was enough to ſpoil the beſt diſpoſitions his 

wife might have had to chaſtity. It has been obſerved, 

that in the ordinary cauſes of ſeparation, the blame is laid 

on the wife, but that it is often the huſband"s fault that the 

wife is in the wrong (37). This may partly be applied (37) Amuſement 
to Henry IV. How little does he appear in that part % © 4 6 
of Queen Margaret's memoirs! He is much meaner f he 2 
here, than he is great on other occaſions. That a dam edit. 1699 · 
King, who is at the head of a great party, which makes 
head againſt the Guiſes, and the whole Court of France, 
ſhould go tothe Wells with a Lady whom he has got with 
child; that he ſhould be angry with his wife, becauſe 
ſhe wants to know the truth of that pregnancy, in 
order to conceal it the better; that he ſhould cry out if 
is flandering a maiden, whoſe innocence time will 
diſcover ;-that ſoon after he ſhould humbly defire his 
wife to go and aſſiſt that maiden, who is in labour ; 
there is Feb a baſeneſs in all this, as is hardly to be met 
with in the conduct of the meaneſt citizen. 


* 
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the odd and unjuſt temper of thoſe who declare for perſecution [GJ]. The wat againſt 
the Reformed broke out again, and did not prove very much to the King of Navarre's 
advantage. It was granted to the Queen his conſort, that the City of Nerac, where ſhe 
dwelt, ſhould ſtand neuter, and that no hoſtilities ſhould be committed within three leagues 
diſtance from it; this, I ſay, was granted, but only in caſe the King her huſhand were not 
(o) Menvires de qwithin Nerac (o). It was becauſe of this exception that Marſhal de Biron battered the 
I Reine Mar- . 8 , 5 
puvite, pag. 332. City with Canon one day, when the King of Navarre was gone thither. The Queen of 
Navarre was extremely diſpleaſed at it [II]. She had alſo other vexations to go through 
after that time till the journey ſhe took to the Court of France in the year 1382. At this 


[G] The reaſon why ſhe would have à Secretary re- 


moved, deſerves to be known, and will give us room 10 


reflect on the odd and unjuſt temper of thaſe who declare 
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8) Memoires for perſecution.) Here follows what ſhe relates (38). 
la Reine Mar- 


guerite, pag. 315, 
&c. 


We came back to Pau in Bearn, where as there was 
no exerciſe of the Catholic Religion, I was ſuffered 
to have Maſs ſaid in a little room, which was but 
three or four ſteps long, and withal ſo narrow, that 
ſeven or eight of us filled it quite. At the time 
when Maſs was to be ſaid, they uſed to draw the 
bridge of the caſtle, leſt the Catholics of the coun- 
try, who had no exerciſe of their religion, ſhould 
come to Maſs ; for they longed extremely to aſſiſt at 
the holy facrifice, of which they had now been many 
years deprived. The inhabitants of Pau, being ani- 
mated by that holy and juſt deſire, crept ſecretly 
into the Chapel on a Whitſunday, before the bridge 
of the Caſtle was drawn, and were not diſcovered 
till towards the end of the Maſs, when opening the 
door a little, to let ſome of my people come in, 
they were ſpied by ſome Huguenots, who were 
watching at the door, and who went immediately 
to acquaint Du Pin, my huſband's Secretary with it; 
he had a great influence over his maſter, and much 
authority in his houſe, having the management of 
the affairs of the Reformed. He ſent immediately 
the King's Guards, who dragging the Catholics out 
of the palace, and beating them before me, carried 
them to priſon, where they were kept a long time,and 
obliged to pay a large tine. As I expected nothing 
like this, I reſented it very much, and went to 
make my complaint to the King my huſband, de- 
firing him to get thoſe poor Catholics releaſed, who 
had not deſerved ſuch a puniſhment for taking the 
advantage of my arrival, and going to Maſs on fo 
great a ſolemnity, after they had ſo long been de- 
prived of the liberty of profeſſing our religion. Du 
Pin joins in converſation with us without being cal- 
led to it; and without doing his maſter the honour 
to let him ſpeak firſt, he directs his diſcourſe to me, 
and tells me, that I had no need to trouble the King 
with that affair, for whatever I might ſay, it would 
be to no purpoſe. That they had well deſerved the 
uſage they met with, and that all my arguments 
would ſignify nothing. That I ought to be fatis- 
fied with the liberty that was granted me of having 
Maſs ſaid for myſelf, and for thoſe of my attend- 
ants I would admit to it. Theſe words coming 
from ſuch a man exaſperated me very much, and 
I defired my huſband, if I were ſtill ſo happy as to 
have any ſhare in his favour, that he would be 
pleaſed to ſhew, that he reſented the affront that 
he ſaw was put upon me by that inconſiderable 
wretch, and to procure me ſatisfaction. The King 
ſeeing that I had but too much reaſon to be angry, 
ſent that man away, and removed him from my 
preſence, telling me he was very ſorry for Du Pin's in- 
diſcretion, and that his zeal for his religion prompted 
him to it, and that I ſhould have ſuch ſatisfaction as 
I defired. As for the Catholic priſoners, he would 


Journey 


the Queen my mother came to know it, they would 
ta ke it very ill from him, that he ſhoald keep ſuch | 
a man in his ſervice, This determined him at laſt 
to diſmiſs him. But yet he continued to uſe me ill, 
and to be angry with me on that account.” 
I believe that this gave Queen Margaret room to 
make a thouſand reflections; for the caſe muſt have 
appeared very ſtrange and outrageous to her. But I 
am apt to think that the moſt natural, the moſt pro- 
per and moſt reaſonable reflection, which might have 
come to her mind, was the only one ſhe did not make. 
She ought above all things to have learnt by this, 
how much thoſe cruel edits, which her grand father, 
her father, and her brothers iſſued out againit the Re- 
ſormed, were to be condemned: but this is what in 
all likelihood never came into her head. It is even 
very probable that the Catholics of Bearn, who had 
been beat and impriſoned, continued to believe it was 
well done to perſecute the Huguenots, 'and to deprive 
them of the exerciſe of their religion; for, ſaid they 
no doubt, the Court of France 1s orthodox, and the 
Court of Navarre 1s heretical ; the former therefore 
ought to perſecute, and the latter ought not (39). Go, (39) See the 
might they have been told, and urge your fine argu- 2 . 
ments to the Sieur Du Pin, he will only con- 2 * 2 
vert the propoſitions ; the Court of Navarre is ortho- 7e, Part 1. pag. 
dox, and the Court of France is heretical ; the former 187, &c. and 
ought therefore to prevent people from going to Maſs, ag „nn 
and the latter muſt give men leave to go the Reformed © 
Church. Wretched perſecutors, your diſtemper muſt 
be of a very odd kind, ſince even a retaliation cannot 
cure it! 
[H] Marſhal de Biron battered the city wwith ca- 
W. The Queen of Navarre was extremely diſ- 
pleaſed at it.] I would make no commentary on theſe 
words, were it not that this gives me an opportunity 
to ſhew, that the beſt Hiſtorians miſlead us. Here fol- 
lows the Queen of Navarre's account. Marſhal de Bi- 
ron cauſes ſeven or eight wolleys of canon Hot to be di. 
charged againſt the city, one of which reached as far as the 
Caſtle. Having done this, he goes away and retires. 
Sending me a Trumpeter to excuſe his action, and to tell 
me, that if I had been alone he would not for any thing 
in the world have committed ſuch an attempt, but that J 
knew very <vell it was agreed to by the articles of neutra- , ) Memos 
lity (43). Margaret was by no means ſatisfied with that (40) 2 
excuſe, and anſwered the Trumpeter that ſhe took guerie, pag. 336. 
great offence at Marſhal de Biron's behaviour, and : 
would complain of it to the King (41). The Duke of (47) * 
Alengon went into Guienne ſome time after, and hav- * 
ing put an end to the civil wars, he perſuaded Marſhal 
de Biron to take upon him the command of his army a 
in Flanders (42), He reconciled the King of Navarre (4 Ibid. page 
with Marſhal de Biron, and would have the Marſhal “3 
to make ſatisfaftion to Queen Margaret, at their firſt 
meeting, by fame civil excuſe, for what paſt at Nerac; 
and he commanded that Queen to ſlight him, giving him 
the moſt ſcornful and contemptuous words [he could think 
of. 1 obeyed, ſays ſhe, that paſſionate commandment of 
my brother, with the diſcretion requiſite on ſuch occaſions, 
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« adviſe with his Counſellors of the Parliament of being /enfible that he could be ſorry for it one day, be- | 1 
« Pau, what was to be done to pleaſe me. Having cauſe ſuch a Gentleman might be very ſerviceable to him. 1 h 
« ſpoke thus to me, he went into his cloſet, where This is the rule, by which we muſt judge of the other bi 
« he met with Du Pin, who having talked with him, hiſtorian's accounts; they cannot be true but ſo far as N 
„ made him alter his mind. So that fearing leſt I they agree with Queen Margaret's; for ſhe was bet- | 
„ ſhould preſs him to turn that man out, he avoids ter acquainted with the whole affair than any one elſe, | 
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% me, and puts on an angry look. Laſtly, as he ſaw that and nothing could engage her to miſrepreſent it. Let j l i] 
% J was obſtinately reſolv'd that he ſhould remove either us ſee then what Brantome aſſerts. To make the | 
„% Du Pin or myſelf, as he thought fit, all they who ** affront the greater, Marſhal de Biron ordered ſome | 1 1 
« were about him, and who hated Du Pin, repre- ** volleys of canon-ſhot to be diſcharged againſt the city, 86 
«+ ſented to him, that he ought not to diſoblige me ** ſo that the Queen, who was come upon the walls to „ 
«+ for the ſake of ſuch a man who had ſo highly “ have a fight of it, was like to have her ſhare in | . 8 

«« offended me; and that if the King of France, and © good earneit, a ball coming very near her; at _ — 4 g | 
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journey end the Memoirs ſhe wrote of her own life, and from which I have extracted 
the foregoing particulars. It is true that ſhe addreſſed them to Brantome [I], and not to 


Meſfire Charles de Vivonne, Baron de la Chaſtaigneraye, or to Monſieur de Rendan. 


That 


work deſerves to be read, for it contains many remarkable particulars, and it were 


to be wiſhed the author had continued it to the laſt years of her life. 


There are ſeveral 


omiſſions in it; but could it be expected that Queen Margaret would own therein ſuch 
things as might diſgrace her ? Such an acknowledgment is kept for the tribunal of con- 


feflion, and is not deſigned for hiſtory. 


We ought not therefore to wonder that we do 


not meet in her work with the leaſt hint relating to the love- intrigues in which ſhe was 
engaged herſelf, or in which ſhe engaged her maids of honour, in order to raiſe a ſtrong 


(p) See the re- 
mark [0] of the 


counter-battery againſt Catharine de Medicis (p). But to take up again the thread of 


article HENRY MY narration I muſt obſerve, that when ſhe ſet out from the Court of France in the year 
Iv. 1583, ſhe received a moſt terrible affront by King Henry III's command [K]. It was 
juſtly obſerved that her huſband was ſo little ſcrupulous with regard to the point of ho- 
nour relating to his domeſtic affairs, that he not only winked at, but even approved of 


his wite*'s amours. 


Her love-intrigues were by no means ſecret ; ſhe pretended that the public 


profeſſion ſhe made of love had ſomething of virtue in it, and that ſecrecy was a proof of 

vice. Henry IV did ſoon learn to careſs his wife's minions, and ſhe to careſs her huſband's 

miſtreſſes (q). But if he was to blame for that baſe complaiſance he had on a thouſand 2 
occaſions, he ſhewed on this, we have juſt now mentioned, a very great reſolution and tom. 2. fl 


reſentment. 


+ 2. liv. 4. 


He required from Henry III, in the ſtrongeſt terms, either that his conſort che. 5- pag. 988, 


might receive ſatisfaction for the affront put upon Fer, or that he might be at liberty to 3 


divorce her [L]; he obtained neither, and was obliged to receive Margaret within Nerac 


* ſhe was very much exaſperated, both on account of 
„the little reſpect the Marſhal ſhewed her, when 
* he came thus to affront her in her own city, and 
*© becauſe he had orders from the King of France, not 
„to come nearer the place where the Queen of Na- 
% yarre ſhould be, to commit hoſtilities, than within five 
* leagues diſtance, which orders he did not obey at that 
* time; ſhe was fo angry with the Marſhal on that ac- 
„ count, that ſhe reſolved to ſhew him her reſentment, 
* and to be revenged of him. A year and a half af- 
«© ter, ſhe came to Court, where the Marſhal was, the 
King having recalled him from Guienne, for fear of 


* new diſturbances; for the King of Navarre threatened , 


to riſe in arms again, if the Marſhal were not re- 
*« moved. The Queen of Navarre, reſenting the af- 
„front which the Marſhal had given her, made not 
the leaſt account of him, but treated him with great 
«« ſcorn, ſpeaking ill of him every where, and com- 
«« plaining of the unworthy treatment ſhe had met 
«« with from him. Atlaſt, the Marſhal dreading the 
anger and hatred of the ſiſter and daughter of his 
King and Maſter, reſolved to court her favour, to 
„ aſk her pardon, and to excuſe and humble himſelf 
before her; to which, ſhe being very generous, con- 
«« ſented with all her heart: ſhe pardoned him, re- 
«« ceived him into her favour, and forgot all that was 
(43) Brantome, ** palt (43).” The firſt miſtake of this author is, his 
Memnoires des aſſerting that the Queen of Navarre was in danger of 
Ho her life on the bulwark of the city: ſhe would not 
Pg 794» 25" have omitted ſuch a rticular, if it had been true. His 
ſecond blunder is, his extending to five leagues what 
was confined within three only. His third error is an 
omiſſion, by which he charges Biron with going moſt 
unjuſtly beyond his orders; he did nothing but what he 
might do, according to the inſtructions he received from 
Henry III; for the neutrality granted to the Queen of 
Navarre was not to take place, but in caſe of her 
huſband's abſence. Brantome's laſt miſtake is a chro- 
nological error ; Marſhal de Biron was reconciled with 
the 1 of Navarre in Guienne ; it is therefore falſe, 
that ſhe uſed him ill eighteen months after, at the 
(44) Mezerai, Court of France, and that he appeaſed her by his hu- 
Abreye Cbronol. miliations. Mezerai is miſtaken in two particulars. 
n * Marſhal de Biron, ſays he (44), diſcharged ſome wolleys of 
the as t his canongſbot againſt the wall from which Queen Margaret 
large Hiſtory, he was beho/ding the fight; at which that Princeſs was fo 
aſſerts, that a gxaſperated, that ſhe would never forgive him. 
2 Ke [1] De memoirs ſhe curote of her own life . . . She 
2 LY, „ adareſſed them to Brantome.) Auger de Mauleon Sieur 
where this Prin- de Granier publiſhed them at Paris in the year 1628 
ceſs flood. in 8vo (45). There have been ſome other editions of 
them publiſhed ſince. He aſſerts in his preface that 
(45) See Colo- 
mics, Biblizth. Queen Margaret addreſſed them, and that they aubo 
wy = 22 173 imagine they were addreſſed to Monſieur de Rendan be. 
oh the 26 caittom lieve a thing which is not probable. Monſieur Colo- 


the Baron de la Chaſtaigneraie is the perſon to whom for the affront put upon her, or that he might be at li- 


year 1579. 
with 


mie has evidently proved (46), that they are addreſſed to (46) Idem, Me- 
Meflire Peter de Bourdeille Albot of Brantome ; you langen Hiftoriques, 
g a 80 A:, Page 86, &c, 
will meet with his arguments in Moreri's Dictio- 
nary. 
[X] She received a moſt terrible affront by King 
Henry the third's command.) Mezerai relates it after 
this manner. The King. . . baniſhed from her 
«« family two certain Ladies her favourites, and wrote 
1% to the King of Navarre with his own hand, hat 
* he had baniſhed them as moſt pernicious wermines, 
« not to be ſuffered with a Lady of her rank; and ſome 
«« days after he commanded her to go and meet her 
« huſband, and would not permit her to take her 
« leave of him. His paſſion was carried much fur- 
*« ther ſtill, he ſent a Captain of his guards after her, 
« with ſixty archers, who having ſtopt her retinue be- 
„ yond Palaiſeau, and ſearched her litter, and even 
* obliged her to pull off her maſk, ſeized her Gentle- 
„ man of the horſe, her Phyſician, and her Apothe- 
„ cary ; whilſt Larchant went another way to take 
*« theſe two Ladies. He had all theſe perſons brought 
© to him at the Abbey of Ferrieres near Montargis, 
put them in different rooms, and examined eve 
one of them by himſelf about the life, morals and (47) Mezerai, 
conduct of his ſiſter, and would have their depoſi- #/ de F _ 
tions in writing; going from thence he ſent ſome _ . 
« of them to the Baſtille, who were examined by the 
« Provoſt's Lieutenant, and let his ſiſter go (47).” (48) Varillas, 
Monſieur de Varillas (48) tells this ſtory with all the #/*. de Henry 
ſame circumſtances which Mezerai relates. I am ſur- yet 12. 7. 2A 
priſed that an Huguenot hiſtorian, who lived in thoſe e 
times, and whoſe notice ſuch particulars ſeldom eſcape, under the yeat 
ſhould give us a much ſhorter account than that, which 1584, wherein 
ou may have read in the beginning of this remark. be Arcane 
Pray conſider how conciſe d'Aubigne is, and how little bg — 1 
his account agrees with that of the other hiſtorians. 2883. See the 
The Queen of Navarre, /ays he (49), being returned Memoires de Du 
* to Court with the Queen her mother (50), it hap- Ft Mena, 
«« pened that this reſtleſs ſpirit could not be long with- em. 1. Pag. 375" 
*« out offending the King her brother, and his favou- (49) D'Aubigne, 
« rites; for ſhe confederated at Court with thoſe who %. Univerſe, 
«« defamed that Prince, by charging him with abomi- + ” hg 
„ nable pleaſures, in which it ſeems even the Ladies toy; EE 
„had a ſhare. Whereupon this Princeſs received ſome 
*« affronts, the laſt of which was, that Salern Captain (50) D' Aubigne 
„ of the Guards obliged her to pull off her maſk, at is not accurate 
„ St. James's gate, as the was ſetting out from Paris bers Margare, 
« to return into Guienne to meet the King her huſ- eee 
T hand, with whom however ſhe did not live very Sce her — 
« well.“ a towards the end. 
LI Henry IV required from Henry 111 in the ſtrongeſt It is true that het 
2 either that 51 conſort might receive Ny e a 
berty to divorce her.) Here follows what d'Aubigne (51) D' Aubignẽ, 
relates immediately after the paſſage I have juſt now Hf. Univ: tom. 
quoted. 451) The King of Navarre adviſing with 2. l. 5 * * 
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;2) He relates 
it alſo in his 
Confeſſion Catbo- 
lique de Sanci, 
liv. 2+ chap» 7+ 


* his Counſel about that affair, it was unanimouſly 
«« reſolved that he muſt reſent it; and that for that 
«« purpoſe he ſhould ſend to the King and demand 
4 l ſatisfaction, with a clauſe that ſhould be like a 
* challenge, or at leaſt that he ſhould threaten him to 
* renounce his friendſhip in caſe of a refuſal. All 
«« adviſed this, and all refuſed to execute it, except 
« d'Aubigne, who having repreſented that he was 
charged with procuring his maſter's eſcape, and 
„% with ſome free writings, and offenſive diſcourſes, 
* ſo that what might be ſuffered 
« be capital in him, yet ſeeing how much the King 
« was exaſperated at the affront, he ventured to take 
«« that journey : he met the King at St. Germain, 
«© who having received the meſſenger in ſich a man- 
« ner, as to make him tremble, heard him diſcourſe 
„on the great conſequence of the injuries done to 
« Princes ; and repreſent that that ſhameful affront 
had been put upon the Queen in the moſt noble 
„ company, and on the moſt exalted ſtage in Chriſten- 
„ dom . . . . However the meſſenger reſigned into 
„„the King's hands the honour of his alliance and 
«« friendſhip, on the account not of a denial of juſtice, 
„hut of a delay which looked very much like a de- 
% nial.“ He relates afterwards the threatnings con- 
tained in the King's anſwer, the ſtout reply he made 
to it (52), what he anſwered in the ſame ſtyle to the 
Queen, and the haſte with which he went back, where- 
by he diſappointed the aſſaſſines of the Court of France. 
If this was really ſo, it could not be queſtioned but 


pag. 447+ edit. of Henry IV ſhewed his reſentment with all the reſolu- 


1699. 


5 ) Vie de Mr. 
1 Plefſis Mor- 
nat, page 71+ 


4) That is to 
(5+ that Queen 
Margaret receiv- 
ed the affront 
mentioned in the 


foregoing remark. 


(55) That is to 
ſay the Queen, 
his conſort· 


(56) Vie de Du 
Pleſſis Mornai, 
Pas 72. 


tion becoming a brave and generous Prince. But we 
ſhall now tranſcribe another account, by which it does 
not appear that ſhe ſhewed ſo great a ſpirit. © (53) 
* The King of Navarre receiving that news at Ne- 


** . 4 2 


ſrom another, would 


* Queen was continuing her jourrey; which made 
Du Pleſſis ſay to the King ; Bur, Sir, whar will 
* all Chriſtendom ſay, if the King of ' Navarre. ould 
receive and embrace her, when you fend her back 10 
% him thus diſeraced? What ſoul] they /ay, replied the 
46 King, but that he receives his King's fiſier ; can be 
** 4% de, But of a juſ and equitable Kirr, (aid du 
Pleſſis, who would not require ſuch an obedience from 
a ſubjef of his rank, at the expence of bis bonaur, 

and of his courage. Hereupon the King reſolved to 
<« write to his mother, to cauſe her to ſlay in ſome city 
on the road.” The end of all this was, that Bei- 
lievre being ſent to the King of Navarre, perſuaded 
bim at laſt to admit his conſort, without receiving the 
leaſt ſatisfaction about what he had demanded. Read 
the letter which was wrote to Monſieur de Montagne 
(57) by Monſieur du Pleſſis in the year 1584. Here 
follows the beginning of it. Sir; we have heard 
** Monſieur de Bellievre ; to ſpeak the truth, he pro- 
++ poſed no other ſatisſaction but the indignity offred 
to the Queen of Navarre, and the authority (58) 
* and liberty which a King has with regard to his 
* ſubjefts. A reaſon, which, as you knew very well 


a part, and I do not know whether T may not add 
not becoming the dignity of our French Princes, 
who have always tempered their ſupreme authority 
„with a kind and gracious equſty, and never diſpoſed 
Sof the honour of their meaneſt ſubjects, but with 
** their conſent. However the King of Navarre was 
«« inclined to ſhew, that he choſe rather to ſee the 
King (of France) pleaſed, than to be pleaſed him- 
„ ſelf. For which purpoſe he reſolved to make his 


» 


(57) Michael de 
Montagne, author 
of tue Eſſays. 


(58) I believe 
that there is herg 
an error of the 
preſs, and that 


*« favours of _ more than of oil, and is not well we ſhould read, 
adapted to fo ſenſible a wound, made in ſo nervous r the indignity 


effered to the 
Queen of Na- 
warre, but the au- 
thority, Tc, 


60 
cc 
cc 
«c 
60 
ce 
cc 


rac (54), did not think it proper to admit her (55), 
till he knew the cauſe of that injury, which being 
done before all the world could not be paſſed by 
unobſerved. In order therefore to know the truth 
of the matter, or to have ſatisfaction, he reſolved 
to ſend du Pleſſis to the King, who was gone back 
as far as Lyons; du Pleſſis took thither. That 
negotiation, which was very difficult, and perplexed 
in every reſpect, ſince the honour of an huſband 
and his wife was concerned, ſince it related to per- 
ſons of ſo high a rank, and was to be managed be- 
tween two Kings, the one his maſter, and the other 
his Prince, that negotiation, I ſay, is to be met 
with at length in his memoirs'; but here follows the 
ſubſtance of it. Having repreſented to the King 
the outrageouſneſs of the injury, he required two 
things from him in the King of Navarre's name : 
the one, to let him know the cauſt of his indignation, 
euhich made him uſe ſo unworthily a perſon who had 
the honour to be his ſiſter ; ſince one would not diſgrace 
the meaneſt <voman in the world, unleſs ſhe herſelf 
bot her reputation firſt : which he cannot believe of 
his wife, confidering her uſual modeſty and modera- 
tion. The other, that whatever be the caſe, he 
would, as the head of the family, be pleaſed to do 
him juſtice, and, as a good maſter, adviſe him what 
to do in that perplexed affair. The King uſed eva- 
ſions, and judging perhaps himſelf guilty of too 
much raſhneſs, he endeavoured to aſcribe the whole 
to the Ladies mentioned above, who were charged 
with diſſoluteneſs. But Monſieur du Pleſſis anſwered 
him, that he ant not there to plead their cauſe, that 
the King his maſter would not haue done bim the diſ- 
grace to ſend him on their account : that the queſtion 
awas about the Queen his fiſler ; that if ſhe had com- 
mitted ſome fault which deſerved ſuch an affront, he 
required him to puniſh her 3 if not, he defired him to 
puniſh thoſe, <vbo were the authors of that wicked ad- 
vice io the diſgrace of his Royal family. (56) That 
in a word he was charged to tell his Majeſty, he 
had done too much or too little. Too much, if the 
crime was not enormous, 'Too little if judging 
ſhe deſerved to loſe her reputation, he ſuffered het 
to ſurvive it. The King ſaid then, that he was obli- 
ged to the King of Navarre for his conduct in this 
affair; that he had a mother and a brother whom 


% yiſe with them about it 


«« jt concerned as well as him, and that he would ad- 
| . . Du Pleſſis ſaw very 
«« well, that this was all he ſhould get from him; 
« but there was another difficulty till behind. The 


Vor. VII. 


*© own honour give way to his reſpect for the King's 

«« commands ; and was determined, to go and receive 

the Queen his conſort at his houſe at Nerac (59).” (59) Memvires 
But here is a riddle, which puzzles me extremely. ee "es . 

D Aubigne aſſerts poſitively, that he was the only perſon 5g. 29), 498. 

who was ſent to demand ſatisfaction for the affront, all 

the others refuſing to take ſuch a commiſſion upon 

them. Du Pleſſis Mornai does not leſs poſitively aſ- 

ſert, that he alone was ſent to the Court of France 

for the ſame buſineſs. D*Aubigne does not in the 

leaſt mention du Pleſſis, nor du Pleſſis d' Aubigne ; he 

obſerves only that the King of Navarre zalked at fr/? : | 

of ſending the Sieur de Frontenac (60). It cannot be ($2) 16:4. pag. 

ſippoſed that they ſpeak of two different affairs: for 5 

though one may mention the affronts received by 

Queen Margaret in the plural number, yet it can by 

no means be ſuppoſed that d'Aubigne demanded ſatiſ- 

faQion for an inſult, which was offered before or after 

that, Which obliged the King of Navarre to ſend the 

Sieur du Pleſſis. Both theſe authors, who relate that 

they were ſent by that Prince, ſpeak of the ſame action 

of the Captain of the Guards, who ſtopt Queen Mar- 

garet's letter, &c. He is called Salers in du Pleſſis's 

life (61), and Salern in d'Aubigne's hiſtory (62). (61) In pag. 51. 

Which ſhews that the ſame man is meant, though by | 

an error of the preſs, or through want of memory his (62) In p. 1083. 

name _—_— to be a little differently 2 or termi- 

vated. I confeſs, that according to du Pleſſis that 

Captain of the guard's attempt was committed at four 

leagues diſtance from Paris (63), between Palaiſeau (53) Vie de Du 

and S. Cler (64), and according to d'Aubigne it was! Hi, page 71. 

committed at St. James's gate. I confeſs alſo that ac- (64) Memoires 

cording to d'Aubigne the complaint was made, and 4 Du Plaſis, 

ſatisfaction aſked, when the King was at St. Germain, tom. 1. pig. 275. 

but that according to du Pleſſis it was when the King 

was at Lyons. And yet I cannot imagine that the King 

of Navarre ſent two Deputies to Henry III on this oc- 

caſion, ſince du Pleſſis aſſerts, he was the only perſon (65 See below 

who was charged with that negotiation. If I were to temark LA. 

miſtruſt the memory or the honeſty of either, I ſhould (66) $ee the 

not have any ſuſpicions againſt du Pleſſis. However Notes ſur Ia Cen- 

I will not determine the matter to the other's preju- Ilien Catbelipue 

dice ; I chooſe rather to ſuperſede my judgment (65); rr 1 8 

and I am not well enough ſatisfied with my own con- 1 * 

jectures, to give them here. Obſerve that I am not 

the firſt who found the account of this ſtory very much (67) In the year 

perplexed (66). Take notice, that when d'Aubigne 1625. 

publiſhed the ſecond edition of his work (67), he 

might have been acquainted with what is related in- (68) Printed in 

conſiſtently with his own account in du Pleſſis's Me- che year 1624. 

moirs (68). 
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#. de France, 
tom. 3+ page 596+ 
(2) Ibid. 


% L Ban, 


tom. z. bat, 598. 
See the article 
USSON. 


(« )Ibid. 


(x) Brantowe, caſtle of Uſſon. He fell in love with her, and was ſo well impoſed upon 


ames illuftres, 
Page 255» 


(69) In the re- 
mark [L]- 


(70) In the re- 


mark [LI. quo- 
tation (59). 


. (7n) M.moirei de 
Du Pleſfir, tom. 
1. pag» 298. 


(72) Le Vaſſor, 
Hiſt. de Louts 
ATI, Uv. 1. Page 
54+ 


(73) Vie de Da 
Flaſii, pag. 90. 


NAV 


with all her infamy [AA]. As he was ſome time after excommunicated by the Pope, ſhe 


took that _ 
Agenois whi 


nce to leave him, and to wage war againſt him (7). She ſeized upon the 
b had been given her for her dowry (s). But ſhe met with very little ſatiſ- 


faction in that war, and was forced to retire from Agen in great haſte [N], and to take 


ſanctuary in Auvergne, where ſhe continued to ſpend the remainder of her youth in ſuch ad- 
ventures as became a woman, who left her huſband, rather than a daughter of France (i). 
Lignerac with ſome noblemen in a very indifferent equi 


page, conducted her to the city of 


Carlat, where his brother was governor of the caſtle (uc). Henry III practiſed upon the 


inhabitants ſo, that they were ready to betray her (x). 


She had the hint of it, and ſtole 


away; but ſhe was overtaken by the Marquiſs of Canillac, who conducted her to the 


by her fine 


ſpeeches, that ſhe became the ſtrongeſt in that place, and drove him out of it (y). She 
continued confined in that fortreſs till ſhe went to the Court of France in the year 1605, 
She had been urged to conſent that her marriage might be declared void, but ſhe refuſed 


[1M] He was obliged to receive Margaret within Ne- 
rac with all her infamy.) Here we might apply to 
the King of Navarte this ſentence, Parturiunt mantes 
naſcetur ridiculus mus. i. e. The travelling moun- 


* tain yields a filly mouſe; ” if it were true that he 


ſent to the King of France that challenge, which 
D'Aubigne mentions in the paſſage quoted above (69) ; 
but if you reduce the whole matter to du Pleſſis 
Mornai's negotiation, his inconſiſtency will appear 
much leſs ſhameful. The bad ſituation of his affairs 
would not ſuffer him to ſtand unſeaſonably upon high 
terms. Bellievre, whom Henry III ſent, f with 
ſo much the greater haughtineſs, as the garriſons which 
had been put in the towns about Nerac made him 
imagine, that the King of Navarre would not dare to 
refuſe any thing. 'This Prince was therefore obliged 
to ſubmit, w he would or not; and aſked as a 
favour that thoſe garriſons might be ſent back. Let 
us give the ſequel of the paſſage, which you have ſeen 
above (70) ; I mean an abſtract from a letter of du 
Pleſſis Mornai. He was determined to go and meet 
% the Queen his conſort at his houſe at Nerac, if they 
«© would but remove the garriſons, which had been 
«« put into the neighbouring places; both that his re- 
„ ception might not ſeem to be forced, and for their 
* own ſecurity in that place. You know very well, 
«+ whether it be civil to receive her in another's houſe, 
or uncivil to aſk to be free in one's own, And yet 
„ Monſieur de Bellievre made many objections againſt 
« it, and has this day diſpatched Monſieur de Clervant 
** to the Queen of Navarre, and he is to go afterwards 
to their Majeſlies, who conſidering what is paſt, 
and having a regard for the King of Navarre's per- 
« ſon, will not, in my opinion, refuſe his requeſt in 
«« ſo inconſiderable an article, which is only acceſſory 
to the whole, when he has given up the principal 
point in a matter of ſo great a conſequence. jud 

what trouble theſe people give us. e had brought 
things to a better paſs, than we could in a manner 
„ wiſh, and now they cavil at a trifle, and labour to 
make us loſe our credit, if our faithfulneſs towards 
*« our maſter was not well known (71).” Let us ex- 
cuſe the King of Navarre on this occaſion, and not 
apply the cenſure of a modern hiſtorian to this parti- 
cular circumſtance of his life. * The malicious, ſays 
*« that hiſtorian (72), did not ſpare him with regard 
to his conduct in private life ; they loudly blamed 
him for abandoning Queen Margaret to her gallant 
„ temper. He is more indolent, than the Emperor 
Claudius, ſaid they, and {Jr that this new Meſſa- 
** lina, who is known to be his lawful wife, ſhould 
** diſgrace him moſi publickly. Would be then, at his 
« own expence, teach thoſe to become complaiſant hu f- 
** bands, whoſe wives he debauched ? If he had re- 
ceived his wife with marks of diſtinction and eſteem, 
diſgraced as ſhe was by the public affront which the 
King her brother had put upon her, we might juſtly 
charge him with a moſt baſe indolence. But he did 
not act thus, he ſhewed her very plainly that he de- 
ſpiſed her, and this was one of the reaſons, which de- 
termined her to break with him. Read this paſſage 
from Monſieur du Pleſlis's life. Queen Margaret, ei- 
ther becauſe (be bore impatiently to be DESPIisED, or be- 
cauſe ſos was returned again to ber ancient way of 
living, got into Agen, and there ſhe waged war for the 
Leaguers (73). Aſter all, it muſt- be remembered, 
that there are ſome Princes, who are ſtill more puzzled 


it 


than other men, what courſe to take, when they hap- 
pen to wear horns. This is a character, which it is 
very difficult to act well ; patience and impatience 
both expoſe a man to ridicule, and it is not an eaſy 
taſk to find out a juſt medium between the ſeverity of 
Henry VIII, and the mildneſs of Henry IV. Let 
every one who is in that caſe apply to himſelf this 
ſentence, | 


Ie bien ariſi de reprendre, 
— — 2 mieux. 


('y ) Ibid» S. % 
d' Aubigne, tom. 
3+ lib. 2* chap. 4+ 


i. e. It is an eaſy matter to find fault, but a diſſi- 


4% cult taſk to do better.” 


Ir en in great 
haſte.) She was very ill ſerved 1 
«« de Duras, who had a great influence over her, and 
* who committed in her name great violences and 


% on the city, which the King, 

% might ſucceed, commanded him, with 2 
« ſure, thinking thereby to load his ſiſter 
« more with grief, for he did not love 
« undertaking, which miſcarried the firſt time 
« the ſecond time ſo prudently carried on 
« Marſhal and by the inbabitants, that the 
« ſtormed and taken fo ſuddenly and with 
* could do was, 
« man, and Madam 
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as many the next day, 
« thus ſhe took ſanctuary in the ſtrongeſt fortreſs of 
« France, which is Carlat (74).” Queen Margaret 
obſerves in the beginning of her Memoirs, that there 


(74) Brantome, 


ames [!luftres, 


is a miſlake in this account of Brantome, but we do s 5 255 


not know, how ſhe would have it corrected. 
ſee how the author of the Divorce Satirigue makes 
Henry IV {| «« She indulges herſelf again in her 
10 —— — and * * ing me 
« without ſaying one word, and going to n, 
« which city had declared againſt me, to 2 
„her intrigues there, and continue her diſſolute liſe 
« with more liberty. But the inhabitants foreſeein 

* that a diſſolute life would be attended with ba 

«« ſucceſs, forced her to retire with ſo much haſte, 
« that ſhe could hardly find a horſe to carry her, nor 
«« were there hackney or poſt horſes enough for half 
„ of her Ladies, ſeveral of whom followed behind, 
«« ſome without a maſk, others without an apron, 
«« and ſome without either, all in ſuch a pitiful diſ- 
« order, that they looked like Proſtitutes who follow 
«« a camp, rather than Ladies of birth and quality ; 


«© they were attended by ſome gentry very indi thy 


«« equipped, half of them without boots, and h 
% on foot, who under the command of Lignerac con- 
« ducted her to Carlat in the mountains of Auvergne, 


of which Caſtle Marze (75) Lignerac's brother was (75) Others call 


« Governor. It was 


1 ſeemed rather a den of robbers, than the dwelling 
« place of a Princeſs, who was the daughter, the 


a ſtrong place, but which him Mori 


« ſiſter, and the wife of Kings (76).” There are ſome (76) Divorce Sa. 


particulars in the Scaligerana, which are not to be tiri 
3 a 


» Page . 


met 199, 197. 
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dom, 6. page 316, ing deeply engaged in intrigues, in 


idid» 


N AV 755 
(=) D' Aubigne, it as long as the Ducheſs of Beaufort was living (z), and conſented to it afterwards, She 
began even the proceedings herſelf, by a petition preſented with that view to Pope Cle- 


ment VIII. The chief reaſon ſhe urged was her want of conſent to that marriage; but 
that reaſon was good for nothing, for beſides that it was declaring that ſhe had forſworn 
herſelf at the gate of the church of our Lady at Paris, where Cardinal de Bourbon had 
4% Memvires de ſolemnized the nuptials (aa), it was a flat contradiction to what ſhe writes in her memoirs, 


la Reine Mar- 


guete, pag 49, For we find there (bb), that ſhe rejected the pr 


opoſal of a divorce, and that ſhe had no- 


thing more at heart than to give her huſband proofs of her love, her reſpect, and her ſub- 
(b4) Ibid pag miſſion, even ſo far as to be preſent herſelf at the lying-in of his miſtreſſes (cc), to afford 


68, See the be - 


zinning of the them all the help that lay in her power, and to take all poſſible care of him, when the 


remark [C]. 


pleaſures, in which he indulged himſelf to an exceſs with other women, made him faint a- 


(cc) See the re- way (dd). Her marriage being nevertheleſs declared void, Henry IV married Mary de 


mark [F]. 


Medicis. He and his ſecond wife gave a very kind reception to our Margaret in the 


(4d) Mcmvires de year 1605, She was lodged firſt in the caſtle of Boulogne, and afterwards in the houſe called 


la Reine Mar- 


kerle, page 115. J Hoſtel de Sens, which ſhe left to go and live in the ſuburb 


of St. Germain, where ſhe built 


a palace anſwerable to the majeſty of the King from whom fhe was deſcended (ee), The life 
(eh Hilarion de ſhe led there was far from being uniform; it was a mixture of amorous intrigues, devo- 


Goſte, Eloges de 


Dames il - ag tion, and ſtudy [O]. She died March the 27th 1613. One cannot but blame her pa- 

rom. a. pag- 306. negyriſts, who have boldly ſuppreſſed her faults and wicked actions, though they be 
known to all the world; and I think the hiſtorian Scipio du Pleix does not deſerve all the in the arti- 
reproaches, with which he is loaded, for mentioning this Queen's baſtards. I ſhall examine 2 


where I have 


this in another place (/), this article being but too long already; and yet I muſt not cloſe made a collection 
it without obſerving that the modeſt and celebrated Pibrac was her chancellor, and her cel fories, 


lover [P]. 


which have been 
related about thig 


I have now wherewithal to clear up the difficulties we meet with in the narrations 1 . lu 
have tranſcribed concerning the affront ſhe received, and concerning the ſatisfaction that 


was demanded (gz) [2]. 


(77) Scaligerana, met with in the Divorce Satirigue. (77) She 7 on 
under the word Hor ſebacſ behind a gentleman without ever a ſaddle ; ſhe 
—_ * PB' bft fo much leather, that the was a month fick, and had 
EE, a fever. The Phyſician, wwho dreſſed her wounds, is 
now with the King. She had him laſhed ſoundly . . . 
She was obliged to borrow a ſhift from a maid-ſervant 
in the neighbourhood, 2 ſhe _ to on « ny 4 
Scaliger is e (78). us obſerve by y that 

1 Fanny did . of the Dictionaire general & curieux took too 
not go to Uſſon, much liberty ; for he aſſerts there, that * tells 
eill * ep had , the Phyſician, who viſited this Princeſs, when ſhe 
ftaid fone time had loft leather, vas laſhed becauſe be could not rule 
his tongue (79). Theſe laſt words are not in my edi- 
(79) Cefar de tion of the Scaligerana, and I do not believe that 
de Rochefort, they are to be met with in any other; nor that Cæſar 
Difionaire gene- de Rochefort had a right to add them of his own 
ral & curica®, accord, though it be very probable that Scaliger un- 
Pie 48, con. derftood the matter ſo. We ought never to quote an 
author, according to what we may probably imagine he 
meant, but according to what he really ſaid. Otherwiſe 
rticulars would ſoon come to be multiplied and fal- 
ed and this ſtory, before it came to the fourth or 
fifth hand, would be, that the Phyſician ſaid ſuch or 
ſuch a thing, that he made a deſcription, and a kind 

of topographical Chart. 
[O] The lift ſhe ed ..... was far from being uni- 
(40) Mexerai, form : it was a mixture of amorous intrigues, devotion, 
Abregze Chrondl. and fludy.) Mezerai relates that Jo Margaret be- 
order to diſcover the 
Count of Auvergne's practices gave the King notice of them 
ſeveral times ; ſo that be granted her at laſt her requeſt, 
that ſhe might have leave to go to Paris. She arrived 
there in Auguſt 1605, ** and had an apartment given 
„her in the Caſtle of Madrid, in the wood called /: 
% Bois de Boulogne. She lodged there fix weeks, and 
then ſhe went to live in the Houſe of Sens. But as 
«« an unfortunate accident happened to her there, one 
« of her minions being killed at the boot of her coach, 
«« by a Gentleman who was deſperate, becauſe that 
„ ſpark («) had alienated this Princeſs from his fa- 
„ mily ; ſhe left that fatal houſe, and bought another 
in the ſuburb of St. Germain, near the river, and 
„ the Pre-aux-Clercs, where ſhe had a project of 
1% raiſing buildings, and contriving large gardens. It 
« was there ſhe kept her little Court the remainder of 
«« her life, intermixing fantaſtically pleaſures with de- 
«« yotion, the love of letters with the vanity of this 
«« world, Chriſtian charity with injuſtice. For as ſhe 
„ took a pride in being often ſeen at Church, in 
«« maintaining learned men, and' giving the tenths of 
+ her income to the Monks; ſhe gloried alſo in hav- 


2285 
I hall KI 2251“ 


« ing always ſome amorous intrigue on foot, in invent - 
ing new diverſions, and in never paying her debts.” 

* («) That minion's name was Datte ; young Ver- 
mond killed him by the King's ex command, as 
is aſſerted, but againſt all probability, in ſome me- 
moirs, which are kept in manuſcript in the King's Li- 
brary, and of which there is a copy in the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin. The Queen of ers lamented his 
death under the name of Atys, in ſome ſtanza's, which 
are added to her memoirs; in the ſame volume of 
which, under the general title of Mamoires d Etat ſons 
le Roi Henri I, are ſome other ſtanza's, which ſhe 
wrote before that time, on the death of Aubiac (whom 
ſhe alſo called Atys) one of her Gallants, who was 
hanged at Aigue-Perſe. CIT. Rew.] (81) Thuan. De 

[P] The — 4 and celebrated Pibrac was her Chan- la, lib. 2. 
cellor and her lover.) See the remark [O] of the ar- Ps . 2186. 
ticle HENRY IV. I have read in Thuanus (81), (8a) Ades accu- 
that in the year 1582, Pibrac ſhewed him the rough 7 %, den- 
draught of an anſwer he intended to make to a ſharp + — 
letter, which he had received from the Queen of Na- mentia, ut Mar. 
varre, in which that Princeſs charged him among other garice exprobra- 
things, with being too much inclined to love, and with 7% fdem aftrue- 
daring to have a deſign even upon her. Pibrac read to dem, ibid. 
Thuanus the words he deſigned to put into his anſwer, 
with ſo much action, that he gave room to think, (83) Memoir 
Margaret's charge was well grounded (82). Go then, © % Reine Mar- 
and truſt thoſe venerable Magiſtrates, who write moral?“ P98: 321 
Nuatrains, ſo grave and ſententious, that even Cato (34) That is to 
himſelf would take a pride in being the author of + the Secretary 
them. Here follows a paſſage from Queen Margaret's — — — 
Memoirs (82). Monſ. de Pibrac acted a double part, oned in 1 
telling this Princeſs that ſhe muſt not ſuffer herſelf to mark [G]. 

** be abuſed by a man of a mean extraction as this 

Was (84), and that whatever might be the conſe- (85) Monſ. Ma- 
* quence, ſhe ought to have him removed; and to a Advocate in 
** the King of Navarre he uſed to ſay, it was by no — e 
«© means proper that ſhe ſhould deprive him of a man kind the = 
* who was ſo uſeful to him. Which he did, in order to ginal notes of this 
force her by many vexations to return into France, ematk [NR] are 
„ where his poſt of Preſident, and Counſellor in che 4 bi 
King's Council, obliged him to reſide." Let us add, ( It is inſerted 
that as he was in love with the Queen, he could not inte a collection 
bear the thoughts of returning to Paris without her, 2 een orations 

[2] 1 have now wherewithal to clear up the diffi- ces of the — 
culties —＋ au meet 2 in 2 narrations I have — and 
tranſcribed, concerning the affront He received, and. : Celebrated 
the ſatisfation that was 2 A Gentleman (85) * 
has communicated to me ſome extracts from an oration — — 
of Pibrac (*), which will put the whole ſeries of this Tiffaine, in the 
aſſair into a very good order. Pibrac delivered that year 16 18, 12% 
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I ſhall make ſome reflections on the true 


oration before Henry ITI, to ſhew him by a particular 
account of the King of Navarre's conduct, that there 
was no reaſon to complain of him. Here follow the 
facts which he relates. ag NEW | 
I. That in the year 1582, Queen Margaret took a 
journey to the Court of France, and that the King of 
avarre accompanied her, till he left her with the 
neen her mother, who came half way to meet them. 
I. That whilſt ſhe was at the Court of France, 
King Henry III ſent a Groom of the Wardrobe to the 
King of Navarre, to acquaint him that he was not well 
leaſed with Margaret's conduct. He wrote to him in 
| kis own hand, Auguſt the 5th 1583, that he had re- 
moved from her the Lady de Duras, and the Lady de 
(+) Obſerve that Bethune, as moſt pernicious vermin (F). 
this letter of III. That the King of Navarre having received that 
Fienry tit Goes . letter as he was hunting at Saintefoi on the river Dor. 
— ſtay donne, choſe Pibrac to ſend him to the Court of 
theQueenof Na- France. He gave him orders to declare, that he would 
varrez the au- come as far as Poitou to meet his conſort, and named 
thor of the Notes the Ladies who were to wait upon her. 
on Sanci's Con" © IV. That Pibrac did not ſet out, becauſe there came 
tainly be miſ- very ſoon news of the affair which happened two leagues 
taken, above Bourg-la-Reine ; that is to ſay, the affront which 
was put upon Queen Margaret, when Soler (**), who 


(**) Thus Pi- - commanded the Regiment of the Guards (+) ſtopt 
brac calls him. her litter &c. 


ther the Colonel VI. That the Sieur du Pleſſis, who had orders to 

of the Regiment ſpeak only to the King, was ſent back with fair words : 

of the Guards, that they promiſed him ſatisfaction, and that they 
would ſend a perſon of quality to the King of Navarre, 
who would bring him an anſwer which would pleaſe 
him. 

VIE. That as the King of Navarre received no De- 
puty, he grew out of patience, and ſent word to his 
conſort not to continue her journey, till ſatis faction 
was made ; and that he ſent one of his attendants to 
the King, upon which ſecond deputation Monſieur de 
Bellievre was ſent to him. 

VIII. That at that time, Marſhal de Matignon put 
a garriſon into Bazas, and into ſome other places near 
Nerac, where the King of Navarre reſided ; that this 
Prince complained of it, and demanded that the nego- 
tiations concerning his wife might be ſuſpended, till 
all appearance of conſtraint were removed; that he ſent 
a third Deputy to the Court of France, named the 
Sieur Diolet ; and that he ſent word to Monſieur de Bel- 
lievre, who was retired to Bourdeaux, that he was ready 
to give him audience. 

IX. That Monfieur de Bellievre went to meet him, 
and maintained to him, that no indignity had been 

offered to the Queen; that the King was not obliged to 
give the King of Navarre an account of the informa- 
tion he had cauſed to be made ; that ſuch was his will 
and pleaſure ; and in a word, that he was the King 
of Navarre's King. | 

X. That the King of Navarre anſwered, he was 
ready to take his wife back again, and to receive her 
at Nerac ; but that they ſhould remove the garriſons 
which were in the neighbouring towns, this being ne- 


account which has been ſent to me [ RT. 


ceſſa ry both for his own ſecurity ; and that it might 
be faid he took his wife back only by conſtraint, and 
againſt his will. | | 

XI. That Monſieur Bellievre declared to him, this 
could not be done. arid that the King would be obeyed : 
that the King of Navarre might receive his wiſe in 
ſuch place as he pleaſed, if Nerac did not ſeem ſafe to 
him, ſurrounded as it was with garriſons. 

XII. That the King of Navarre being exaſperated 
at ſuch uſage, ſent Pibrac to Henry III, as a fourth 
Deputy, who gave an accurate account of every thing 
fince this affair began till the time of Bellicyre's nego- 
tiation. This is the ſubject of his oration. He re- 
quired in very ſtrong, and at the ſame time ſubmiſlive 
terms, that juſtice might be done. | 

[R] I fhall make ſome reflection on the trut account 
which has been ſent to me.] It is ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that Pibrac, who tells us the names of the firſt and 
third Deputy, ſhould not name the ſecond. It is very 
probable that D'Aubigné is the perſon he does not 
name. We may therefore aſſert, that D'Aubigne does 
not tell us a falſe ſtory, when he ſpeaks of his deputa- 
tion; but he is not to be excuſed for mentioning only 
that. If we were to judge of the matter by his ac- 
count, we ſhould be apt to think that he was the only 
perſon, who laid the King of Navarre's complaint be- 
fore Henry III, and yet Du Pleſſis had already laid 
them before the King, and it was done again after- 
wards by two other Envoys. Du Pleſſis is more excu- 
ſable for mentioning only his own deputation : for in the 
firſt place, he did not, like D'Aubigne, write an uni- 
verſal hiſtory, but only memoirs of his own life : ſe- 
condly, he did not ſet them in order, and did not put 
the finiſhing hand to them. If he had publiſhed them 
himſelf, he would perhaps have enlarged a little more 
upon theſe particulars, and given us a more full ac- 
count of that part of the King of Navarre's domeſtic 
hiſtory, But yet it muſt be confeſſed, that he had done 
well to hint ſomething concerning the other deputa- 
tions, the firſt time he drew up that chapter. | 

Let us alſo obſerve that Pibrac does not ſpeak of 
Clervant, who was ſent to the Queen of Navarre, at- 
ter Bellievre's declarations, and who was to go after- 
wards to the Court of France, to demand the removal 
of the garriſons (86). It is certain, that he negotiated (86) See above, 
for that purpoſe ; for Du Pleſſis aſſerts in a letter dated the remark CAI. 
February the 2oth 1584, that being at the Queen 
Dowager's, he paid his reſpeQs to the Duke of Alen- 
con, who aſked him, whether the. Queen of Navarre 
was with her huſhand. The anſwer was, that they 
waited 155 Maonfieur de Cler wants return (87). The (87) Memires d. 
Queen Dowager, thinking that Du Pleſſis was come De Pfr, roms 
on account of the Queen of Navarre's affairs, told him, es 306. 
ſve zwa, ſure, the King of Navarre would have all 
poſſible ſatisfation, from Monfieur de Clerwvant's in- 
firuftions (88). One cannot ſay, that Pibrac meant (88) Ibid. pag» 
him, when he ſpoke of the ſecond Deputy without 3%7* 
naming him ; for it is very plain, that the ſecond De- 
puty ſet out before Bellievre's arrival, and Clervant 
was not ſent but after Bellievre had executed his com- 
miſſion, It is probable that he was ſent after Pibrac ; 

_ if it be ſo, we ought not to be ſurpriſed at Pibrac's 
ence. 


NAUCRATIS, a City of Egypt, ſituated on the Nile. Some authors place it on 
the moſt weſtern arm of that river [A]; but their opinion is not univerſally followed [B]. 


[4] Some authors place it on the moſt Weſflern arm 
of that river.) This branch was that called Oftium 
Canopicum, the mouth of the Canopus, near which 
Alexander the Great built the city of Alexandria. It 
is manifeſt, that Herodotus placed Naucratis on this 
arm of the Nile. See in the text of this article, what 
I have cited from 179th chapter of his ſecond book. 

(1) Salmaf. Ex- Salmaſius is of this opinion (i). 
ercit, Plin. in So- [BJ. , Their — is not uni ves ſally followed.] 
lin, pag 476. And indeed Pliny obſerves (2), that the arm of the 
(2) Plin, lib. 5, Nile, which from the city of Naucratis was called 
cap. 10 Naucratiticum, was next to that of Canopus. Naucra- 
tis unde oflium quidam Naucratiticum nominant, quod alii 
Heracleoticum, Canopico, cui PROXIMUM eft, preftren- 


res, Taking it for granted that there is an error in 


It 


the word preferentes, it will be till certain that, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the mouth of Naucratis is different from 
that of Canopus. Tacitus (3) is directly of this opi- (3) Arnat lib. * 
nion; for, after ſpeaking of the mouth of the Cano- cap. 60. 
pus, he adds, Inde proximum amnis os dicatum Herculi, 
m indigenæ ortum apud fe & antiquifſimum per hi- 
nt. i. e. The mouth of the river next to this 
« was dedicated to Hercules, whom the natives affirm 
© to have been born in their country, and to be vaſtly 
« ancient” Dionyſius Periegetes aſſerts the ſame 
thing. Heraclioticum nominat quod Canopico proximum 
Suit, ut Dionyfius Periegetes cenſuit, tefle Euftathio ad illius (4) Harduin. 1 
ver ſum 13 (4). But let us hear what Strabo ſays. He Fin. tom. . 
erves (5), that the mouth called Bo/bjticum is the bag · 563. 
firſt immediately after that of Canopus; and that the (5) Lib, 17. Pag. 
3 mouth 351. 
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It was a colony of Mileſians [CJ, if Strabo may be credited. Hie is not the only au- 


and Suidus, foy thor who has advanced this (a) ; but he is not conſiſtent with himſelf, and many reaſons 


this alſo. 


mouth called Sebennyticum is immediately after the 
mouth Bolbiticum. In this he agrees with Pliny, 
(6) Lib. 5. cap, proximo Alexandriz Canopico, ſays this laſt (6), deinde 
10. Bolbitino, Sebenmtico; whence we may infer, by the 
way, that according to Pliny, Heracleoticum, Bolbiti- 
num, Naucratiticum oftium are the ſame mouth of the 
Nile. Strabo adds, that the Milefians came with thirty 
ſhips into the mouth Bolbiticum, in the reign of Pſam- 
mitichus and Cyaxares, the former being King 
of Egypt, and the latter King of the Medes ; and 
that making a deſcent, they built the Mileſian wall as 
it was called Mianoiwy Ti;©-, a place between the 
mouths Bolbiticum and Sebennyticum. He goes on 
thus. Another time they ſet fail towards the province 
of Sais, and having defeated Inarus in a naval en- 
gagement, they built the city of Naucratis a little 
above Schedia. According to him the city of Sais 
was farther from the mouth Bolbiticum than the city 
of Sebennys. One would therefore conclude, that ſince 
they built Naucratis, after ſailing their fleet towards 
Sais, Naucratis was not far from Sais ; and this would 
refute, not only thoſe who affirm, that Naucratis was 
built on the moſt Weſtern branch of the Nile, but 
likewiſe thoſe who place it on the ſecond arm of the 
Nile, computing from Weſt to Eaſt. But it is not by 
the place where the Mileſians failed, and defeated Ina- 
rus, that we are to fix the true fituation of Naucratis, 
ſince Strabo explains himſelf and gives another rule. 
They built, ſays he, Naucratis, a little above Schedia. 


The queſtion now is, concerning the poſition of Sche- 


(7) Exercitat, dia. Salmaſius (7) fixes that city at the mouth of the 
Plin, page 476. , but he is miſtaken ; for Strabo has placed a 
canal betwixt this mouth and Schedia: and conſe- 
quently a city might have been built above Schedia, on 
the ſecond arm of the Nile. Alexandria was about 
3) Of forr twelve or fifteen of our leagues from Schedia (8). 


i, according Here follows another paſſage from Strabo (9) that de- 
„5 , ſerves notice. Thoſe who went up the Nile from Sche- 
cording — dia to Memphis, found at their right hand, Hermopo- 
dotus, lib. 2. lis, Momemphis &c. with canals that led to the lake 
cap. 6. contained is. On their left they ſaw Naucratis, on the 
22 river, in the Delta itſelf; and Sais at ſome diſtance 
mile. See Strabo, from the Nile. This declares expreſly againſt the ſi- 
lid. 19. Las 553. tuation of the Nile on the moſt Weſtern mouth of that 


who ob river, It is my opinion that Salmaſius never conſidered 
_ this mea- this paſſage of Strabo. He had not examined the other 
— — attentively, but has _— inferred from thence, 
that Naucratis ſtood where Herodotus ſuppoſes it to be, 

viz. on Ca the moſt Weſtern mouth of the Nile. 

(9) Lib. 17. pag. What he adds, that the mouths of Canopus and Her- 
9 7+ Page - 4 

552. cules are the ſame, according to Sttabo, Diodorus Si- 


culus, Ptolemy, Solinus and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
ſerves only to ſhew us the better the confuſion in which 
the antient writers have left Geography, ſome of them 
affirming one thing, and others the direct contrary. 
'This is the only adyantage we generally gain, after 
having long puzzled our ſelves to reconcile thoſe 
writers, we only diſcover their miſtakes and obſcurities 

more clearly. t 
[CI 1t wwas A colony of Milefians.) Here follows a 
f of what I juſt now obſerved. Herodotus is ſo 
r from ſaying, like Strabo, that the Mileſians built 
Naucratis after the naval victory they gained over Ina- 
(10) Herodot, rus, that he obſerves (10), that King Amaſis (11), 
lib. 2. cap. 178. having an affection for the Greeks, — ſuch of 
them as were deſirous of living in Naucratis to ſettle 
(1 1) He began there; and that thoſe who were of a more roving tem- 
is reign 42 years per, and who choſe rather to ramble up and down the 
Pra +. of ocean, might build temples in certain places. This hiſto- 
Helvie, Chron, Tian adds, that in conſequence of that permiſſion, the 
inhabitants of ſeveral Grecian cities built a temple at 
their common expence, and that the Mileſians in par- 
ticular built that of Apollo. He ſeems to ſay, that 
the places where theſe temples ſtood, became ſo many 
magazines or ſtaples for the merchandiſes of the 
Greeks ; and in this manner the privilege which the 
city of Naucratis enjoyed, viz. of being the only mer- 
cantile city in Egypt, was abridged. In my opinion, 
we cannot eaſily reconcile wich this paſſage of Herodo- 
tus, that which I cited from Strabo in the preceding 
remark. It would be very well, if this Geographer 


Vol. VII. 


who permitted foreigners to trade into Egypt ; for un- 


may be objected to his opinion. Diodorus Siculus does not agree with him [DJ. A 


certain 


could be reconciled with himſelf. He mentions (1 2) (12) Lib. 17. 
two expeditions of the Mileſians. The reſult of the 's m. 537. 
firſt was, their building in Egypt a city which 

was called the wall of the Mileſians. The effect of the 

ſecond was, their building the city of Naucratis in 

Egypt. He does not compute the number of years 

that paſt between one enterprize and the other ; but 

he fixes the firſt under Pſammitichus and the ſecond un- 

der Inarus ; and he makes Pſammitichus contempo- 

rary with Cyaxares King of Media. It follows from 

thence that the Mileſians undertook their firſt expedi- 

tion into Egypt between the 37th and goth Olympiad ? 

for that is the time in which the reigns of thoſe two 

Princes concur (13) ; and perhaps we muſt not diſtin- (13) See Helvi- 
guiſh this expedition from that mentioned from Herodo- wy Chronological 
tus (14), when he relates, that Pſammitichus having "_ 

taken the Ionians and Carians into his ſervice, who (14) Lib. 2. cap. 
had come on ſhore in his country, vanquiſhed, by 332 

their aſſiſtance, all the reſt of the Kings of Egypt; 

after which he beſtowed lands on theſe foreigners, 

who had ſo happily ſuccoured him. They indeed 

were fixed pretty far from the place where the Mile- 

ſians of Strabo ſettled (15). As to the expedition un- (15) A little a- 
dertaken in Inarus's reign, it muſt have been about the bove the city Bu- 
goth Olympiad, which is the time when the Egyptians ****, on the 
elected him King, in order to free themſelves from —_— _ 
the heavy yoke of the Perſians. Now, in caſe Nau- eaſtern mouth of 
cratis was not built till after the Mileſians had van- the Nile. Herod, 
quiſhed Inarus ; this city muſt have been founded after lib. 2+ caps 154+ 
Xerxes's expedition. Why then does Strabo (16) re- — 1 
late, that Charaxas, Sappho's brother, traded in Leſbian Siculus * — 
wine at Naucratis? Had not Strabo declared that Al- remark [D]. 
cæus and Sappho flouriſhed at the ſame time, that is, 

about an hundred and fifty years before Inarus's reign ? (16) Lib. 15. 
We ought therefore to conſider whatever this Geogra- beg. 556+ 

pher ſays of Naucratis as not well digeſted and very 

doubtful. I ſhould rather credit what Euſebius ſays 

of it, viz. that it was built at the ſame time with 

Rome, viz. about the cloſe of the ſixth Olympiad. I 

find that Athenzus (17), on the teſtimony of a writer (17) Lib. 13. 
born in Naucratis, relates that, in the twenty third “s 75. 
Olympiad, Heroſtratus, a merchant of that city, uſed 

to go by ſen into various countries, in order to carry 

on his trafic. This does not denote a city juſt built. 

Scaliger, who relies more on Strabo than on Eu- 

ſebius, charges the latter with falling into a prodigious 

anachroniſm (18). He finds a chaſm of about an (18) NM A- 
hundred and fifty years, betwixt the year of the founda- #« «r2xpm7@es, 
tion of Naucratis according to Euſebius, and the year 22 in Euſcd, 
in which that city was really built; be believing that 8.77 
the Mileſians built it about the cloſe of Pſammitichus's 

reign, or the beginning of that of Cyaxares. He 

Cites Strabo, without ſeeming to take notice of the 

victory 18 over Inarus ; and conſequently he 

draws a falſe conſequence from what he cites, fince it 

is manifeſt, that if Naucratis was not built till after 

the defeat of Inarus,contemporary with Artaxerxes Lon- 

gimanus, Scaliger cannot poſſibly have ſpecified the 

time juſtly in which that city was founded. Salma- 

ſius miſtakes this Inarus of Strabo for a city, Expug- 

nata, ſays he (19), Inaro condiderunt Naucratim. At (19) Salmaſ. 
this rate the Mileſians might have built Naucratis at Exercir. in, Solin, 
the time ſpecified by Scaliger, But where ſhall we find Fes · 476. 

this city of Inarus ? What Geographers have men- 

tioned it? Let it not be objected, that this city was al- 

together obſcure, for then Strabo would not have barely 

contented himſelf with naming it. When we briefly ſay, 

that conquerors have taken a certain city, we ſuppoſe 

it to be known. 

[D]] Diadorus Siculus does not agree with Strabo.] ; 
He informs us (20) that Pſammitichus, one of the (20) Lib, 5. CaÞe 
twelve Princes who governed Egypt fifteen years, was 2. _ 
forced, in order to ſupport himſelf againſt his collegues, 
to hire foreign ſoldiers, by whoſe aſſiſtance he won a 
battle which ſubjected the whole kingdom to him. 

Theſe foreigners were Arabians, Carians or Ionians. 
From that time he ſhewed the higheſt eſteem for ſtran- 
gers, whether they ſerved in his troops, or came only 
to ſee Egypt. He concluded an alliance with the Athe- 
nians and {ome other Greek nations, and was the firſt 
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certain circumſtance is, that Naucratis was a very famous city. Aceotding to Herodo · 
6% Lib. 2, cap. tus (Þ) it was, antiently, the only trading city in Egypt; and, in order that it might not 
179. loſe this privilege, no trading veſſel was allowed to upload in any other harbour. All 
maſters of ſhips, who landed at any other mouth of the Nile, were obliged to take an 
oath, that they had been drove into ſuch ports againſt their will; and to fail to the 
mouth of the Canopus in the ſame ſhip. But in caſe they were kept from going thi- 
ther by contrary winds, they then unloaded their ſhips, and put the goods into boats, 
which went up the Nile, and went through the ſeveral windings of that river, till they 
arrived at Naucratis, It is not making a ſmall ſtep towards it, in order to prove that 
this city was vaſtly rich, and greatly frequented by foreigners, to obſerve, with Hero- 
dotus, that the courtezans exerted their utmoſt endeavours to make themſelves charm- 
c) e ing (c). Although this Hiſtorian refutes thoſe who ſay, that Rhodope, by proſtituting 
7»c is 74 dae herſelf, acquired wealth ſufficient wherewith to build one of the pyramids of Egypt, he 


* t on- 


Tu geg, ai nevertheleſs owns that ſhe gained immenſe ſums; and inſinuates pretty evidently that ſhe 


rap. 


See, au, àmaſſed the greateſt part in Naucratis. Athenæus charges him with confounding this 


guodammodo in Rhod 


with Dorica. It was ſhe, according to Athenæus, who had Sappho's brother 


— 2 for her gallant; however, according to Herodotus, the miſtreſs to Sappho's brother was 
ſa. Herod. lib. a. called Rhodope. I ſhall not attempt to decide the affair. Athenæus ſeems to take ad- 


cap. 135 


vantage of the following circumſtance, viz. that Naucratis, the place of his birth, had 


(4) 'r93Zc d given birth to very famous and extremely beautiful courtezans (d). He does not omit 


b * 11 £71 


24% 22> Archidice (e), who, according to Herodotus (7), was very much renowned over all 
oz; ge a Greece. She muſt not be ſuppoſed a different perſon from her who had a law-ſuit with 


NauzpaTic 


C:lebres gase, her lover. I have ſpoke elſewhere (g) what was Lamia the courtezan's opinion concern- 


meretrices &, ing the ſentence pronounced in that cauſe. 
Jig forma tulit 


pag · 599. 


aucratis. Ath, ſhare in the protection and favour of Venus (4) ; and boaſted its 41 a miracu- 
lib. 13- cap-7- Jous image of that Goddeſs, which was conſecrated in her temple, after ſhe 
a ſignal miracle during a violent ſtorm. The ſtory of this was found in a book written 


This City declared it enjoyed a conſiderable (0 Pag. 749, 


£50, 675. 
ad wrought % Athen. pag, 


(+) Idem, ibid. by Polycharmus, concerning the goddeſs Venus. Were this book extant, we ſhould (=) Philct 4 


Sophift, lib. 2. 


V Herod. lib. a. Probably therein ſee many things, of which ſome tales of our legend writers would feem but $14. 
cap 135+ as ſo many copies; and if the work of Apollonius Rhodius on the foundation of Nau- 
(g) Tn the ant. Cratis was extant, one might eaſily draw up a long and curious article concerning this City, % Athen. pit. 


cle LAMIA the Or 


courtezan, te- 


igen (i) has obſerved, that the god Serapis was particularly worſhiped there, although, on 


mark IX]. in antient times, other deities had been adored in it. Athen æus (&) relates ſome cuſtoms (0) Svidas. 
8 there, and is not the only author born in that city. Polycharmus (7), Julius (#) Heliodorus 
(5) Athen. lib. Pollux (m), Lyceas (u), and, according to ſome, Philiſtus (o) and Ariſtophanes () 2 


15. cap. 6. pag. 


pud Athenzum, 


676. were alſo born in that city. Philiſtus had wrote a curious piece conceraing this city (). lib. 6. pag. 229. 
It gained infinitely more profit by its manufacture of earthen- ware and nitre [E], than (4) Suldas., 
(i) Contra Cel. from the renowned perſonages it gave birth to; but the laſt have contributed molt to its 


um, lib. 8. . 
_— P's glory. 


der the preceding reigns, all foreigners who came into 

that country were either killed or made ſlaves. Now 

according to Athenæus, the city of Naucratis began 

a already to make a figure in the twenty third Olym- 

piad. It is not therefore poſſible, according to Dio- 

dorus's ſuppoſition, to be built by the Mileſians, 

ſince that, according to this ſuppoſition, no foreigner 

could land without danger in Egypt, before the reign 

of Pſammitichus, that is to ſay, before the thirtieth 

(2 1)Helvicus ſup- Olympiad, or about that time (21). Now I leave the 
poſes his reign to reader to judge whether Euſebius could find his ac- 
begin the 2d year count in this ſuppoſition ; he who declares that Nau- 


e and he cratis Was built by the Milefians in the ſixth Olym- 


doubtleſs does not piad. There is nothing but confuſion in all this. 
exclude the time [E] It gained. . . by its manufacture of earthen ware, 
that 2 and its nitre.] The paſſage where Athenæus (22) 
R of theſe manufactures of earthen ware, has not 
* been juſtly tranſlated. Laa &” & 75 Nauxgaru xipe- 
(22) Lib. 11. ii, h d, g ele, xapcrpuriorn ch Kipapuiry auh. 
page 480. rel. His meaning is, that there was a great number 
of Potters in Naucratis, and that the city - gate called 
the Ceramic, was ſo named becauſe it lay near to the 
pot-houſes, Now inſtead of giving it this ſenſe, it is 
turned in the following manner : that the arm of the 


Nile in the neighbourhood of theſe pot-houſes had 

been called im Ceramicum or the Ceramic mouth. 

Dalechamp (23) has been ſo fond of this verfion, that (23) Not. in 
he employed it to change, in a paſſage of Pliny, the Athen. ad pag. 
word Canopicum into Ceramicum. We ought, ſays he, 480. 

to read, Naucratis, unde oftium quidam Naucraticum no- 

minant, quod alii Ceramicum, Ac. ( non Canopicum ). 

In caſe any alteration was neceſſary, Heracleoticum and 

not Canopicum ought to have been changed into Cera- 

micum (24). But, as Salmaſius plainly ſhews (25), (24) Salmaſ. in 
Athenæus does not ſay that the mouth of the Nile £x*rci*- Plinian, 
on which Naucratis ſtood, was called Ceramicum. I Ps. 476. 

will obſerve by the way, that there was a noble ſtreet (2 5) Ibid, 

in Athens called Ceramica, as alſo a ſuburb (26). 

This ſtreet ſtill retains its antient name, and was ſo (26) Ei 
called from a hero called Ceramus, the fon of Bacchus T ng n 
and Ariadne; but the ſuburb was ſo called becauſe of g „el 4: 
the vaſt number of earthen pots made in it. It led to Guile, page m. 
the Academy. As to the nitre of Naucratis, I ſhall 212, 268. 
content my ſelf with ſaying from Pliny, that the belt 

in Egypt came from the neighbourhood of that city. 

He alſo obſerves that there was a worſe kind about 

Memphis. Nitraria /Zgypti circa Naucratim & Mem- 


pbim tantum ſolebant eſſe, circa Memphim deteriores (27). : 228 * 


NAUSICA A, or NAUSICAE, daughter of Alcinous King of the Phæacians in 

{a} Now Corfu. the iſland of Corcyra (a), makes a very ſhining figure in Homer's Odyſſey. The Poet 
has been very liberal of his favours to her, he repreſenting her as a goddeſs both in body 

6% Mau. and mind (H); and declares that his hero, after being ſhipwrecked, received, from that 


euny Kat tidac 


Gol, lan- Princeſs, the firſt aid he wanted. Naked as when he came into the world, he had 
bus indole & thrown, himſelf proſtrate on the ground, in a receſs, that was hid from the view of paſ- 


forma ſimilis. 


Homer, 04,97, ſengers, by the tufted branches of two · trees, and lay there in a ſweet ſleep, by Minerva's 
lib. 6, ver. 16. favour, when he was awaked by the cries of ſome young women. They were gens 
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and her maidens, who were playing at tennis or ball [A], whilſt the linen they had 
waſhed, and ſpread in the fun, was drying. The firſt care of Ulyſſes was to cover his 
pudenda with leaves, aſter which he went to ſee what was doing. The inſtant he appear- 
ed, away ſcampered all the poor girls, Nauſicaa excepted, Mercury having commanded 
her, by inſpiration, to wait boldly for the man who was thus naked, and hear what he 
had to ſay. Ulyſſes fearing he ſhould offend her, in caſe he preſumed to claſp her knee, 
made his compliment at ſome diftance z and declared, that ſhe appeared ſo exquilitely 
beautiful, he did not know whether fhe was a goddeſs or a woman; that happy muſt 
be her father, her mother, and her brothers, but that the man who ſhould marry her 
would be ſtill more happy; and, after ſo judicious a.. prelude, he implored her aid, 
eſpecially with regard to his nakedneſs, beiceching the gods to give her every thing her 
heart could wiſh ; a huſband, children, and domeſtic peace. Nauſicaa an{wered him 
like a well bred young Lady, and called back her maids, ordering them to give this un- 
fortunate man victuals and drink, and waſh his body. Immediately they took him to 
the bath, whither they brought clothes and oil, and bid Ulyſſes waſh himſelf in the ri- 
ver; but he begged them to retire, aſſuring them that he ſhould be utterly aſhamed to 
appear ſtark naked in the midſt of a company of maidens, upon which they all with- 
drew. Ulyſſes then waſhed and rubbed himſclt as long as he pleaſed ; dreſſed himſelf, and 
waited upon Nauſicaa, who was ſo charmed with him, that ſhe told her maids ſhe ſhould 
be overjoyed to have fuch a man for her huſband. After he had devoured his meat, like 
GH 5 is a man who had ſuffered a very long faſt (c), ſhe told him, that he muſt walk with her 
, Jie, Ohe. Maids to a certain place near the city, and wait there till herſelf, and all her followers, 
ones ſhould be got back into her father's houſe. She told him the reaſons for this very natu- 
. rally, viz. that ſhe would not furniſh a handle to flanderers, with which their city was 
«725% „ over- run, to tattle about her; and that they would not fail to ſay, ſhould they ſee him 
___ go in with her maids, that ſhe herſelf had gone in queſt of that huſband ; that they 
aden diwinus would make, on this affair, a thouſand malicious jokes, which would ruin her reputation, 
— rf particularly as ſhe herſelf would have been greatly offended at any other young woman, 
cibum _ who, without her parents conſent, and before ſolemnizing the nuptials, ſhould lie with a 
2 — man. Ulyſſes, complying with this advice, ſtopped at the place pointed out to him, 
whence he was conducted inviſibly by Minerva to Alcinous's palace [B], who re- 
(4) Ti *'v 5 ceived him with great civility. He there ſaw Nauſicaa again, who beſought him not to 
naming; 215 5 forget, when he returned to his native country, that ſhe had ſaved his life. He replied, 
peg ers. that he would daily offer up vows to her as to a goddeſs (d). The reader will ſee below 
Sic enim" the reaſon why I expatiate on this epiſode of omer 00 In the cabinet of Signior 
Deo weta faciam Negri at Bologna, is an extremely ſcarce medal of this heroine (e). 
— 3, Some grave authors (F) affirm, that Telemachus the ſon of Ulyſſes married our Nau- 


vere 467+ ſicaa, and that he had a ſon by her, called by tome Perſeptolis, and by others Ptoliportus. 


[J Nanufican and her maidens aue were playing at 
tennis. ] Thus it appears that Homer contents himſelf 
with making our Nauſicaa divert herfelf at this play 
with her female attendants 3 but one Anagallis a fe- 
male grammarian ſuppoſes her to be the inventreſs of 

fr) Suidas, in it (1). Athenzus indeed contradicts her; and ſuppo- 
, & in ſes, that ſhe berſelf being a native of Corcyra, ſhe 
W therefore was deſirous 1 Nauſicaa her coun- 
(2) Athen. Nb. 2. try woman (2). What is aſcribed to her, ſeems to be 
©ap. 11. He calls her inventing a dance, rather than the game of tennis. 
her alli. But theſe things are too much vail'd by the obſcurity 
of remote ages. | 

[B]) He was condudted . . . by Minerva, to the 
palace of Alcinous.) This has not been obſerved 
either by Charles Stephens, Lloyd or Hotman, they 
declaring that Nauſicaa conducted Ulyſſes to Alcinous's 
houſe. This has been properly mentioned in Calepin, 
where, inſtead of ſaying with the relt, in regiam patris 
fai eum perduxit, i. e. She conducted him into her 
«« father's palace,” it is there ſaid, 7 regiam patris ſui 
ire juſfit. i. e. She commanded him to go into her 


[4] A. author has committed @ chronalogica! error, 
in cenſuring Gregory Nazianzen, as having rote 


* father's palace.” The two verſes following of 
Martial which are cited ; 


Si mihi Nauſficas patrios concederet hortos, 
Alcinoo poſſem dicere malo meos. 


If he ſhould yield Nauſicaa's gardens to me, 
„My quick reply would be, my own are better.” 


Theſe two verſes, I obſerve, are not in the ſecond 
book, as is declared; but in epigram XXXI of book 
XII, where Martial praiſes his wife's gardens. I have 
animadverted elſewhere (3) on an error, that is much 
more groſs than this. | 

[C] The reader will ſee below, the reaſon why I ex- 
patiate on this epiſode of Homer.) It is in order to ſhew, 
by ſuch ſtrokes as are adapted to all capacities, Ho- 
mer's unaffected ſimplicity ; and the difference there is 
between the genius or caſt of his age, and that in 
which we live. | 


NAUSITHOUS King of the Phzacians. See the article ALCINOUS. 


NAZIANZEN (GREGORY), one of the moſt antient Fathers of the Church in 
the fourteenth Century. I could make this a very long article ; but as it would oblige me 
to repeat what is related by great authors (), whoſe works are in eyery body's hands, and. 
have ſtill the charm of novelty, I ſhall be very ſhort. An author has committed a chro- 
nological error, in cenſuring Gregory Nazianzen as having wrote againſt the Emperor 
Julian [4]. Some too ſcrupulous critics aſſert, that he has corrupted the purity of the 


Greek 


| Du Pin, in his Nowvelle Biblictheque des Auteurs Eccigſiaſtiguet tom. 2+ pag. 201, & ſeg. Dutch edit. ard Le 
5 LIT Clerc, inthe 3 of tom. 18. of the Biblictheque Univerſelle. 


againſt the E 5 ＋ Julian.] It is Cunæus, profeſſor 
in the Univerſity of Leyden who committed this =_ 
1 is 


(e) Spon, “ age, 
tom. 1 pag. 99. 
Dutch edit. The 
figure of this is 
given in Wheel - 
er's Travels, 


(f) Ariftot, de 
Repub. Itbacenſi ; 
and Hellanicum, 
apud Euſtath. in 
Odyff. lib. 16. 
Dictys Cretenſis, 
lib. 6. pag. ms 
204. 


(3) Article AL« 
CINOUS, re- 
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(1) Cunæus, 
2 ee pot corum quorundam, qui ea tempeſtate Ecclefiam rexere, 
m. 119. 


NEL 


Greek tongue, and occaſioned the barbariſms of the Latin Divines [B]. They likewiſe 
complain that his Greek verſes were ſubſtituted inſtead of thoſe of the antient heathens in 
teaching Poetry to youth, the Prieſts having burnt the compoſitions of the old Greek 


Poets [C]. 


His words are as follow (1). Fuit profedd, fuit Gre- 


magna imprudentia. Etenim, uti cauſe ſue ſervirent, 
principem Chriſtianis 1 laceſſebant, quem tolerare 
ſatius fuiſſet. Sunt in hominum manibus orationes eorum, 
in quibus, tanquam in ſcena, palam tum omnibus ludi- 
brium fecere, & faciem illius, formamgque corporis, atque 
geſtus, tum alia fortuita, que oulgus & imperitiſſimus 
quiſque notat, traxerunt in culpam. Qui viri, fi me- 
miniſſent temporum, quibus nati erant, ſane neceſſitati, 
= pertinax 2 2 tenet, 3 — 

. magnæ prudentiæ eft, obſequio mitigaſſent im- 
Ar- A It muſt be one that ſome of the Greeks 
% who governed, at that time, the Church were very im- 
«« prudent. For theſe, in order to ſerve their own 
«« cauſe, inveighed againſt a Prince who was an ene- 
% my to the Chriſtians, whereas they had much better 
% have born with him. There are ſtill extant their 
«« ſpeeches, wherein they publickly made him the jeſt 
„aof all men, as on a ſtage; they ridiculing his face, 
„ his ſhape, his geſture, and, other accidental cir- 
«© cumſtances, which the vulgar and every ignorant 
* man is prompted to cenſure. But had the perſons 
„ above hinted at, called to mind the times in which 
* they were born, they would have obeyed, without 
© murmuring, the commands of inflexible neceſſity; 
« and have ſoftned the rigours of the government they 
were under, by prudence, which is acting very wiſe- 
« ly.” This was animadverted upon in a pamphlet 
publiſhed in 1690. ** A famous profeſſor, is it there 


(2) Avis inper- ** ſaid (2), has corrupted hiſtory, by accuſing, as 
tant aux Refugi- ie guilty of very great imprudence, thoſe Prelates who 
pag. 43, 44+ « wrote the Invectives, ſtill extant, againſt the Em- 


«« peror Julian. It would have been much wiſer, 
« ſays he, to have ſoftned the ſevere neceſſity of the 
«© times, by an humble ſubmiſſion ; and bear with 
«© that Prince's wrath againſt the Chriſtians rather than 
« exaſperate him ſtill more. Now is not this ſu 

„ ſing, that St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Cyril, 
* the only perſons whom Cunzus could ſpeak of, 
«© publiſhed their invectives in that Emperor's life- 
« time, which is a palpable falſity ; for St. Gregory 
„% did not write his till after Julian's death; St. 
« Cyril was not living till a long time after that 
«« Prince's death. How then could the great impru- 
„ dence of theſe two Prelates appear? Petavius, in 
the dedication of his edition of Julian's works, was 
very angry at Cunzus ; and reproached him, among 
other particulars, with his ignorance with regard to 
chronology taken notice of above. Here follow his 
words, after having tranſcribed the Latin paſſage juſt 
cited of Cunzus. Hæc ille non ſolum imprudenter tali- 
bus de wiris, ſed etiam imperite. Etenim Grad illi 
Patres, quos imprudentiæ arguit, quorumgue contra Ju- 
lianum extare orationes aſſerit, ſunt omnino duo, Gre- 
gor ius Nazianzenus, & Cyrillus ; quorum alter haud 
paucis poſt Fuliani obitum annis viæit, ac ſcripfit, alter 
equalis quidem fuit illius. Sed eo mortuo quMwluss 
illos duos conſeripfit, ex quibus, ceteriſque fide dignioribus 
liquet, fuiſſe imperatorem iſtum multis, weriſque witiis 
præditum, &c. i. e. Thus he finds fault with theſe 
«« jlluſtrious men, not only imprudently but alſo igno- 
% rantly. For thoſe Greek fathers, whom he declares 
1% to have ated imprudently, and whole orations a- 
« gainſt Julian he ſays are extant, were but two in 
« number, viz. Gregory Nazianzen and Cyril. Now 
«© one of them did not live or write till many years 
« after Julian's death ; and the other indeed lived at 
« the ſame time, but did not compoſe thoſe two in- 
1 vectives till after his deceaſe ; from which pieces, 
« as well as others {till more worthy of credit, it ap- 
„ pears, that the Emperor in queſtion was guilty 
« of many real vices.” Cunæus might have anſwered 
the other ſharp complaints made by Petavius ; but he 


would have been forc'd to plead guilty with regard to this. 

LB] Some critics aſſert, that he has corrupted the 
purity of the Greek tongue, and occafioned the barbariſms 
of the Latin Divines.) I found this complaint in a 
work of Alcyonius. A noble elogium is there beſtowed 


on St. Gregory, but it ends as follows (3). Utinam (3) Petrus Aley- 
incorruptam Græcæ linguæ integritatem ſervaſſtt in tanta onius, in Madice 


rerum ſilua & tam magna librorum vi, certe ſanctiſimum 
illum pontificem omni laude cumulatum judicarem . . . . 
ex illius maxime ”< barbariem irrepſiſſe in Theologi- 
am Latinam arbitror. Nam veleres noftri interpretes 
mediocris literature, nullius fere judicii homines, cum ani- 
madverterent Theologum hunc ſrequenter uſurpare Dbces 
quaſdam novas eaſque non ſatis apis fitas, neceſſe * He 
crediderunt illas latine reddere, atque hunc in modum for- 
dida barbarie eft lingua Latina infuſcata. i. e. I 
„ wiſh he had preſerved the Greek tongue and 
„ uncorrupted, in ſo copious a field, and ſo vaſt a 
number of books; had this been done, I ſhould 
have judged that this moſt holy father deſerved the 
*« higheſt applauſe . . . It is my opinion, that his 
„ writings were chiefly the cauſe of barbariſm, which 
«« intruded itſelf into Latin Divinity. For our ancient 
** interpreters, being perſons of little or no learning 
and ſcarce any judgment, perceiving that St. Gre- 
«« gory Nazianzen frequently employed new terms, 
and ſuch as were not very ſuitable, imagined it in- 
cumbent on them to tranſlate them into Latin; by 
** which means the Latin tongue came to be polluted 
«© by the mixture of barbarous expreflions.” Theſe 
are Cardinal John de Medicis's words. 

[C), - - . and. . . complain that his Greek werſes 
were ſubſtituted inflead of thaſe of the ancient heathen, 
in teaching Poetry to youth ; the Priefls having burnt 
the compoſitions of the old Greek Poets.) We will again 
hear John de Medicis. Audiebam etiam puer ex Deme- 
trio Chalcondyla Græcarum rerum peritiſimo, ſacerdotes 
Gracos tanta floruiſſe auctoritate apud Cæ ſares Byzan- 
tios, ut integra illorum gratia complura de weteribus 
Græcii poemata combuſſerint, in primiſque ea ubi amores, 
turpes luſus, & neguitiæ amantum continebantur, ita 
Menandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexis fabel- 
lai, & Saphiis, Erinnæ, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bio- 
nis, Alcmanis, Alcei carmina intercidiſſe. Tum pro his 
ſubſtituta Nazianzeni noftri poemata, que etfi excitant 
animos noſtrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cul» 
tum, non tamen verborum Atticorum proprietatem & Gras» 
ce linguæ elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem Sacerdo- 
tes iſti in veteres Graco malevoli fuerunt, ſed integri- 
tatis, probitatis, & religionis maximum dedere teſtimo- 


nium (4). i.e. © I was told when a boy by Deme- (4) Idem, ibid. 


„ trius Chalcondylas, a man extremely well ſkilled in 
„the Grecian affairs, that the Greek Prieſts had ſo 
«« mighty an aſcendant over the Emperors of Con- 
*« ſtantinople, that they got leave from them to 
% throw into the fire a great number of ancient Greek 
«« poems, particularly thoſe of an amorous caſt, and 
« ſuch as related to the laſcivious ſportings and evil 
« artifices of lovers. In this manner the plays of 
« Alexander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, Philemon, Alexis, 
« and the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mim- 
« nermus, Bion, Alcman and Alcæus were loſt. In 
« their ſtead, were ſubſtituted the poems of our Nazi- 
„% anzen, which, though they inflame the people of 


«« the preſent age with a greater zeal for religious 


«« worſhip, they yet do not teach the true propriety 
« and elegance of the Greek tongue. The Prieſts in 
«« queſtion ſhewed great malice againſt the ancient 


« Greeks ; but then they gave a great teſtimony of (e) From the 


«« their integrity, probity and devotion.” _ ; 
[Alcyonius is not in any manner a credible witneſs, 
with regard to the incident related by him, viz. that 


the Prieſts threw into the flames c. Demetrius Chal- 1. printed in 


condylas's teſtimony is not much better “.] 


NELSON (ROBERT), a learned and pious Engliſh Gentleman, was born June 
the 22d 1656, being the ſon of Mr. John Nelſon, a conſiderable Turky Merchant of the 
City of London, and Deliciz his wife, ſiſter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, a Turky Merchant 


of the ſame City. His father had three ſons, John, who died, this Robert, and Ga- 


4 


briel, 


Bayle's Dictiona- 
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briel, who died in his minority; ſo that Robert was left the only fon, and his father 
dying before he arrived at maturity, he was committed to the care of his mother and 
her brother, Sir Gabriel; who being made his guardian, was not wanting in his care about 
the education of his nephew, who was exceedingly beloved by every one, he being a 
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moſt beautiful youth, and of fine natural endowments. The firſt part of his education 

was at St. Paul's ſchool in London; but the latter and principal part was under a private 

tutor in his mother's houſe. He was entered a Fellow-Commoner of Trinity College in 

Cambridge. He travelled the firſt time in 1682, and made himſelf acceptable, wherever 

he came, to perſons of diſtinction and merit. Returning from his travels in 168, he 

married the Lady Theophila Lucy, Relict of Sir Kingſman Lucy, and daughter of John 

Earl of Berkley. His Lady enjoying but an ill ſtate of health, for the recovery of it 

he paſſed with her into France, and went to Aix in Provence, where he continued ſome 

time; and then having firſt made a ſhort excurſion into England, where all things were 

in confuſion at the latter end of 1688, he - proceeded in his travels with his Lady 

fins. all France and Italy, and returned for England through Germany. He was 

greatly careſſed in the foreign Courts, which he viſited, as appeared from the many let- 

(«) Meneirs of ters written to him by Princes, Miniſters of State, Noblemen, and perſons of character (a). 

Fils Kiels, He publiſhed ſeveral books [A]. He was a Gentleman of a very exemplary life and 

pg: 433,444: Converſation, a ſincere friend, of ſo generous and public a ſpirit, that no good deſign 

edit. London . « EP, AY f 

1718, n 800, WAS ever propoſed, but he readily and chearfully embraced it. He was likewiſe a great 
promoter of the Societies for Propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, and for pro- 
moting Chriſtian Knowledge at home, and a great benefactor to Charity Schools; all 
which he was able to do upon account of his plentiful fortune, of which he was a diſcreet, 
though generous ſpender. He left the whole of his eſtate to charitable bequeſts, and died 
at Kenfington January the 16th 1714 in the fifty ninth year of his age, He was interred 
in the Coemetery of St. George's Chapel (now a parochial Church) near Lamb's Conduit, ©) „ 
where a monument is erected to his memory with an inſcription written by his friend Kingh D. b, 
Dr. George Smalridge Biſhop of Briſtol (H). J. Marſhall EL. D. preached a ſermon , f 
on the 6th of February 1714, on the occaſion of his death, in the Chapel in Ormond 4:3. cir. London 


Street, which was afterwards printed. 1724 in $0, 


[4] He publiſhed ſeveral _ I. Tranſubſtantia- 
fron contrary to Scripture, or the Proteſtant's anſwer to 
the Secker's Requeſt. London 1688. II. ACompanion 
for the —_ and faſts of the Church of England; 
with Collects and Prayers for each folemnity. London 
1704 in 8vo. III. Letter to an Engliſh Prieff of the 
12 Communion at Rome printed in p. 328 of Se- 
vera Letters, which paſſed between Dr. George Hickes 
and a Popiſh Prieſt. London 1705 in 8vo. IV. 
A Letter of Church government, in anſwer to a pam- 
phlet entitled, The principles of the Proteſtant reforma- 
tion. London 1705 in 8vo. V. Great duty of fre- 
quenting the Chriſtian Sacrifice, & c. with ſuitable prayers, 
partly collected from the ancient Liturgies. London 
1707 in 8vo. VI. Pradtice of true Devotion, in rela- 
tion to the end as well as the means of Religion. With 


an ＋ for the holy Communion. London 1708 in 8vo. 
VII. The life of Dr. George Bull, late Lord Biſhop of 
St. David's c. London 1713 in 8vo, VIII. Letter 
to Dr. S. Clarke ; prefixed to The Scripture- Doctrine of 
the moſt holy and undivided Trinity vindicated againſt 
the miſrepreſentations of Dr. Clarke. London 1713 in 
8vo. ' IX. An addreſs to perſons of quality and eftate. 
To which is added an Appendix of ſome original papers. 
London 1715 in 8vo. X. The whole duty of a Chri- 
ſtian by <vay of queſtion and anſever. He publiſhed 
alſo Mr. Kettlewell's Five Di/-ourſes ; Thomas a Kem- 
pis's Chri/tian Exerciſe ; Biſhop Bull's important Poi»s 
of primitive Chriſtianity maintained and defended, in 
three volumes in 8vo ; and the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray's Paſtoral Letter, with ſome poſthumous pieces 
of Biſhop Bull. 


NEMESIUS, a Chriſtian Philoſopher, author of a book concerning the nature of 
man, De Natura Hominis [A]. He is ſaid to have been a native of Emiſa a city of 
Pheenicia, and to have flouriſhed about the cloſe of the fourth Century; but others de- 
(a) See Du Pin, clare that he flouriſhed an hundred years after (a). He had imbibed the errors of Origen Ar 
N with regard to the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, and man's free- will; and combats very ſtrongly 4 matis ac bonis 
Dutch edit. the fatality of the broics. Some have thought that Gregory Nyſſenus is the true author of c., 


the work which is aſcribed to Nemeſius, but their reaſons are not very ſtrong (5). e 


(1) See, concern 


3 At The firſt Greek edition is that of Antwerp by Plantin, 


Flanders, Vale. in the year 1565, in 8vo. Nicaſius Ellebodius Caſle- 
rius Andreas's tanus (1), who procured it, added to it a Latin tranſ- 
Biblicth, Belgic. lation of his own. The dedication to Anthony Per- 
pag. 678. and renot, a Cardinal, is in Greek, and dated at Padua. 


_ — hag He therein treats with the higheſt contempt the Latin 


A) Author of a botk . . . De natura bominis.] verſion made by George Valla, which had been 


printed by Gryphius, in Lyons, in the year 1538. 
This work was inſerted in the Huctuarium of the Bib- 


liot heca patrum in the mr 1624, as it has been fince 


in the other edition of the ſame Bibliotheque. It was 
printed ſeparately at Oxford in Greek and Latin in 


the year 1671 in Svo with notes. 


NEPHES OGL.I. This is a Turkiſh expreſſion, ſignifying Son of the Holy Ghoſt, 
a name which is given to certain perſons who are born in a ſupernatural manner, I 
mean of a virgin. We are told that certain maidens among the Turks confine themſelves 
to receſſes, where they are never viſited by the men. They very ſeldom go to the 
Moſques ; and when they go thither, they continue from nine in the evening till mid- 
night, and not only ſpend the time in prayer, but writh their bodies with ſo much violence, 
and cry ſo loud, that they quite exhauſt themſelves, faint away, and fall to the ground. 


Vor. VII. 


If they afterwards are with child, they declare themſelves to be ſo by the grace of the 


Holy 
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t) This doubt- 
is the city of 
Pruſia in Bithy- 
nia, the firſt ſeat 
of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


NES 


Holy Ghoſt ; for which reaſon the children they bring into the world are called Nephes 
Ogli (a). They are thought to be endued with the gift of miracles A]. 


1. Ita mibi narratum eſt, ſays he, a pediſſequis earum, nam nec ipſe, vidi, nec aliquis virorum eorundem huic 


a) Georgiewitz, cap. 
intereſſe poteſt 


[4] They are thought to be endued with the gift of 
miracles.) 
years in Turkey, affirms, that people ſay there are 
always two or three of thoſe Nephes Ogli in the city of 
Bruſczia (1), and that all kinds of diſeaſes are cured 

y their hair, or any fragment of their clothes. 
Dicuntur tales, adds he (2), prodigiose naſci, id eft fine 


virili ſemine, & per conſequent tota eorum vita & attio 


A Monk, who has lived a great many ſupernaturalis & mirabilis credenda «ft. i. e. It is 


% ſaid that theſe men come into the world in a mira- 
* culous manner, that is, without human ſeed ; and 
« conſequently we are to look upon their whole life 
© and actions as ſupernatural and miraculous.” 


(2) Septem· caſtrenſii, de Moribus Turcarum, pag · 47. apud Hottingerum, Hiſtoria Orientalis, page 29 5. 


(a) Oecher. NERO (BERNARD DEL) a noble Florentine, was put to death in 1497, for not 
tv. 3. foliom- diſcovering an enterprize which Peter de Medicis had formed againſt the State (a) [4] 
(5\ See his article The reader will find, in the remark, that this was a capital crime by the laws of his 


remark [I. 

(c) Varillas, 

necdotes de Flo- 

rence, pag. 212, 
ſeq 


(d) Ibid. p. 219. 


[4] He was put to death . . . for not diſcovering an 


enterprize which Peter de Medicis had formed againſt the 
fate.) There is no one but will call to mind the fate 
(i) See the te- of Thuanus (1) fon to the hiſtorian ; and many people 
mark [M] of will not be pleaſed to ſee the parentheſis of Guicciar- 


the article LEW- din in the 


IS XI, 


Mage cited by me. When the conſpi- 
racy of Peter de Medicis had been proved accord- 
ing to law, they not only condemned to die Nicho- 
las Rodolphi, Laurence Tornaboni, Janot Pucci, 
and John Cambi, who had invited him to come, 
and whom Laurence had ſupplied with money for 


4. country, and conſequently that Lewis XI was not the firſt Sovereign who enacted ſuch a 
law (b). Varillas, who is much leſs worthy of credit than Guicciardin, 
Bernard Nery (for ſo he calls him) was the chief director of the enterprize, and (d) that 
Savonarola would have had the criminals pardoned (e). 


ſuppoles (e) See the direct 
(c) that contrary in the 
article SAVO- 
NAROLA, re- 
mark [F. 


that purpoſe ; but alſo Bernardin de Nero, to whom 

no other ' circumſtance was laid to his charge, ex- 

cept his having known that plot, and not revealing 

it; which crime (to be puniſhed with beheading 

by the laws of the Florentines, and the interpreta- 

tion which the greateſt part of the Lawyers give to 

the common laws) was thought the greater, be- 

cauſe he was Gonfalonniero when Peter came be- (2) Guicciard, 

fore Florence; as though it had been incumbent 1.3. _—_ 123 
on him to a& the part of a public rather than of a eee 


: r dey 's verſion, Ge- 
private perſon (2). neva edit, 1593. 


NESTORIUS, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, was depoſed as a heretic in the Council of 
Epheſus in the year 431, for aſſerting, that the bleſſed Virgin ought not to be ſtiled the 


mother of God. Some 


perſons declare, that the ſenſe in which he rejected that title is 


reaſonable and orthodox [A], and therefore that this pretended hereſiarch was condemned 


very unjuſtly. 
ſary, were quite irregular. 


rejected that title is . 


[Some perſon; declare, that the ſenſe in aubich he 
. orthodox.) Neſtorius ſets 


forth his opinion as follows, in a letter wrote by him 


to 
«i 


(1) Du pin, BIG. 


Celeſtin Biſhop of Rome. He ſays, ** That ha- 
ving met, in Conſtantinople, with ſome perſons who 
corrupted the orthodox faith, he endeavoured to ſet 
them in the right path by gentle methods, though 
their hereſy bore ſome affinity to that of Arius and 
Apollinarius ; they making the union of the two 
natures in Jeſus Chriſt, to degenerate into confuſion 
and commixtion, by ſuppoſing the divine nature to 
ſpring from Mary, and changing the fleſh or body 
of Chriſt into his divinity ; that on this ſuppoſition, 
they gave the title of mother of God to the Virgin 
mother of Chriſt ; that this term, though improper, 
might be born with, on account of the union of the 
Word with the fleſh, was it not underſtood of the Dei- 
ty, and ſuppoſed that the Virgin is the mother of the 
Word of God; a poſition that cannot be maintained 


licthegue des Au- (1).” In another letter (2) he applauds St. Cyril for diſtin- 


teurs Eccleſi aſt. 
tom. 3. Part 2. 
pag» 287. Dutch 
edit. 


«i 
«c 
cc 


(20 It is his 2d 

Anſwer to Ft. 

Cyril. Sce Du 
Pin, ibid. 


4 
ce 


(3) Du Pin, ibid. 1 
pag. 289, E 


guiſhing the two natures in CHRIST ; ** but he ac- 


cuſes him of deſtroying that truth afterwards, and 
of rendering the Deity ſuſceptible of paſſions and 
mortal. He owns that the two natures are united ; 
but he aſſerts that we cannot, on account of that 
union, aſcribe to one of them ſuch qualities as be- 
long only to the other ; and he declares that every 
time the Scriptures ſpeak of CHR 15T's death and paſ- 
ſion, they aſcribe them to the human, but never to 
the divine nature.” St. Cyril acknowledges (3), 


that Neitorius owns that the Word was made fleſh, and 
was in the wirgin's womb with the man who was born 
of Mary ; but that this man “ is not God in a natu- 


40 

40 

(4 Du Pin, < 
ibid. 


s 
46 
66 


ral manner, and that it is the man only who died 
and roſe again from the dead. We profeſs, ſays 
Cyril (4), the Word of God to be immortal, and 
life itlelf ; but we believe that it was made fleſh; 
and that being joined to a body animated with a 
reaſonable ſoul, he ſuffered in the fleſh, as it is ſaid 


It muſt at leaſt be confeſſed, that the proceedings of St. Cyril, his adver- 
No ſentence was ever more precipitate, or more ſuſpected to 


in- Scripture, And becauſe his body has ſuffered, 
we ſay that he alſo has ſuffered, although he be of 
a nature unſuſceptible of paſſions or ſuffering ; and 
becauſe his body is riſen, we ſay that he is riſen. 
But Neſtorius is not of tnis opinion; he ſaying, that 
it is the man who is riſen, and the body of man 
which is offered to us in the holy myſteries or Sacra- 
ment. Now we, on the contrary, believe, that the 
fleſh and blood of the Word give life to all things.” 
One eaſily perceives, that this diſpute between them 
was only about words ; for St. Cyril did not pretend that 
the Word,as Word, had ſuffered death. He acknowledg- 
ed that the Word ts of a nature unſuſceptible of paſſions or 
ſuffering ; but he would have it, that, becauſe a human 
body united to the Word was dead and riſen, we might 
ſay that the Word was dead and riſen again. The 
conteſt was therefore only on the turn of the words, 
for the diſpute did not turn on the thing itſelf. Neſ- 
torius and Cyril both agreed, that the Word, as ſuch, 
was not born of Mary, and did not expire on the 
croſs ; but that it was joined with a ſubſtance of fleſh, 
formed in the womb oi the virgin Mary, and which 
had been crucified. Their conteſt was therefore to 
know, whether, in conſequence of this doctrine, cer- 
tain phraſes or expreſſions might be employed. Neſ- 
torius would not allow this, he tearing the conſequences 
of theſe expreſſions ; but St. Cyril would have it fo, 
he apprehending the conſequences in caſe theſe phraſes 
ſhould be rejected. To judge therefore charitably, 
they were both orthodox, and animated with a lauda- 
ble zeal ; but they had the misfortune to expreſs them- 
ſelves improperly, and not to underſtand one another. 
Some perſons accuſtomed to put an unfavourable con- 
ſtruction upon things would perhaps ſay, that they 
underſtood one another very well; but that ſeeing them- 
ſelves engaged in combat, like two renowned cham- 
pions, they would not ſhew that their conteſt was 
grounded merely on a trifle; for then they would have 
had no pretence for their engaging in combat, They 
4 ated 


could not 
theſe ſay that 
God, accot ing to 
the Chriſtians, 
has a father, mo- 
ther, grandfather, 
grandmother, 
great grandfather, 
great grand mo- 
ther, and all the 
degrees of Kin- 
dred direct and 
collateral ? and 
then ſay as Cice- 
ro, St Saturnus) 
e Deus, patrem 
gquogue eius, Cœ- 
lam, eſſe Deum 
cenfi tendum eſt. 
Quod fi ita oft. 
Cali guogue pa- 
rentes Dui h:ben- 
41 ſunt. MM ther, 
Dies, eorumgue 
fratres, & ſoro- 
res : qui à genea- 
gli antiquis fic 
nominantur, A- 
mor, D-lus, Ee. 
De Natur. Deor. 
Iib. 3+ cap» 17+ 


(6) This is a fi- 
gar? by which 
the name of the 
whole is given to 
the part, or of 
the part to the 
whole ; that of 
the genus to the 
ſpecies, or of the 
ſpecies to the ge- 
nus &c. 


(+) Neſtorius 
might alledęe, 
that the Councils 
had never uſed 
the expteſſion 
mot her of God; 
and yet that this 
expreſſion was 
employed z ſo 
that the people 
of Conſtantino- 
ple, having been 
accuſtomed to 
hear it, were 
greatly ottfended, 
when, under 
Neſtorius, his 
followers declared 
that it ought not 
to be employed. 
See Du Pin, 
Biblietb. des Au- 
feurs Eccl i ſi aſl. 
tom. 3. Part 2. 
pag, 61. 


(8) The 12th of 
Part 1. 


(o] In the note 
LI. 


(10) See remark 
LI cat. (58). 


(1) In a letter 
written by him 
to the Emperor, 
during the aſlem- 
bly of the Coun- 
cil of Eoheſus. 
Sce Du Pin, Bib- 
liith. tom. 3 
Patt 2. pag. 297. 
Neſtorius was at 
that time depoſed 
by uch Biſh: bs 
as adhered to St. 
Cyril; but this 
laſt was alſo de- 
poſed by thoſe 
who adhered to 
Joha of Antioch. 
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be dictated by paſſion, than that which was pronounced in the Council of Epheſus againſt 


Neſtorius [B]. 


Nevertheleſs Cyril, who preſided in it, and ſeemed to be the ſoul of that 


tumultuous ſentence, preſerved his rank and dignity 101 and has been revered, in all 


ſucceeding ages, as a great ſaint; whereas Neſtorius 


acted therefore like thoſe brave dueliſts, that expoſtu- 
late, who, for fear they ſhould be ſuſpected of cowar- 
dice, will never own that they have not offended, 
or have not been offended. In making ſatisfaction, 
they would diſcover an inclination not to draw ; 
and they would have ſhewn the ſame inclination, 
ſhould they yield to any ſatisfaction. However 
this be, the whole doctrine of the hypoſtatic union 
may be retained, and at the ſame time the epithet or 
title of mother of God be rejected; as well becauſe it 
may naturally give infidels an opportunity of joking 
(c) as the primitive Chriſtians did, though with better 
foundation, with Cybele; as becauſe it is not true, 
in a rigorous ſenſe, that the bleſſed Virgin is the mo- 
ther of God. It is very poſſible for an Angel to be 
joined to a human body, the inſtant of conception, in 
ſuch a manner that this Angel and this human body 
may form one man, in like manner as Adam's ſoul 
and body formed one. The woman, who ſhould con- 
ceive, and feed in her womb the body to which the 
angel in queſtion ſhould be joined, would indeed be 
the mother of the child that ſhould ſpring from the 
hypoſtatic union of this angel with the body, but ſhe 
would not be the mother of the angel. We even can- 
not ſay that Eve was the mother of Abel's ſoul, though 
ſhe was Abel's mother. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
virgin Mary ; ſhe is the mother of Jeſus Chriſt, but 
not of the Word, which, by joyning with a body, 
has formed a whole called Jeſus Chriſt. To fay there- 
fore that the bleſſed Virgin ought to be called the mo- 
ther of Chriſt, but not of God, is not a proof of a 
perſon's rejecting the doctrine of the hypoſtatical union; 
it is only a proof that ſuch a perſon chooſes to expreſs 
himſelf accurately, like the Philoſophers, rather than 
to ſpeak like the vulgar, or to employ Synecdoches 
like the Rethoricians (6). However, in my opinion 
Neſtorius was to blame, for ſtriving againſt the ſtream. 
He ought to have been ſatisfied, with only obliging 
his adverſaries to explain what they underſtood by mo- 
ther of God (7) ; and St. Cyril, on the other fide, is 
greatly to blame, in not contenting himſelf with ma- 
king the Neſtorians explain, what they meant by mo- 
ther of Chriſt. They would have ſaved the Church 
from many troubles and commotions, in caſe they 
would but have underiiood one another. The only 
thing was, to give, reciprocally, a juſt definition of 
their words. This recalls to my memory a chapter in 
the Art de Penſer (8), i. e. Art of thinking ;” in 
which is ſhewn, that an end would be put to num- 
berleſs diſputes, provided the diſputants would but 
take the pains to declare what they mean by the words 
they employ. By the way, methinks, abuſes were e- 
qually to be feared, with regard to the worſhip of the 
bleſſed Virgin, whether ſhe were called the mother of 
Chriſt, or the mother of God. For certainly the moit 
extravagant enthuſiaſts never imagined that the Word, 
as ſuch, received its life and ſubſtance from the bleſſed 
Virgin, in the ſame manner as children receive it from 
their mother. And it is certain, that, by urging the 
conſequences of the title or epithet of mother of Chriſt, 
as the conſequences cf mother of God have been 
urged, people might have devoted themſelves to the 
worſhip of the bleſſed Virgin, io ſpeedily as they have 
done, and to the O felix puerpera Noſtra pians ſeelera 
Jure matris impera Redemptori. i. e. “ O bleſſed be 
&« thy child-birth, expiating, by a mother's right, our 
« offences, command our Redeemer.” | ſhall ipeak of 
this below (9). This refutes thoſe who are of opi- 
nion that there was ſomething in Neſtorius's conduct 
which might have prevented people's falling into 1do- 
lairy (10). Here follows a circumſtance, which may 
induce us to believe, that his opinion was orthodox in 
the main, viz. his offering (11} % give the title of 
mother of God to the bliſſed Virgin, provided the error 
of Apollinaris, maintained by St. Cyril, ſhould be con- 


demncd. 


It is to be obſerved, that Neſtorius admit. 
« ted only a moral union between the Word of 


pent the remainder of his days in 
an 


„ God, and the man in Jeſus Chriſt, and in no man? 
* ner a perſonal union; in conſequence of which he 
did not acknowledge the ſame perſon whom we 
call Chriſt, to be both God and man,” (*) The 
author of this obſervation has ſeveral more, which fa- 
vour only the Romiſh principles. Remark by the 
tranſlator.] 

[B] No ſentence was ever more precipitate, or more 
ſuſpected to be dictated by paſſion, than that pronounced 


« + « againſt Neſtorius.] Only one ſeſſion was employ- 


ed in citing Neſtorius; in examining his writings and 


thoſe of Cyril ; in hearing the witneſſes ; and in de- 


poſing him. St, Cyril preſided in this aſſembly, and 
eſtorius was the adverſe party. He opened the coun- 
cil without waiting for the eaſtern Biſhops, or the 
Legates of the See of Rome; and in ſpite of all the 
oppoſition made by the 68 Biſhops, who inſiſted upon their 
waiting for the arrival of John of Antioch, and the 
Biſhops of the eaſt and weſt (12). Count Candidian, 
the Emperor's commiſſioner inſiſted, that they Gould 
wait the arrival of the eaſtern Biſhops, ſaying, the Em- 
peror intended the council ſhould be general, and not form- 
ed of particular and ſeparate afſemblies (13). But as 
no regard was paid to his remonſtrances, he retired, 
and immediately entered his proteſt againſt the coun- 
cil. However St. Cyril over-ruling all theſe proteſta- 
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(*) From the 
remarks to the 
Paris edit. of 
Bayle, vol. 4. pag. 
968: col. 1. 


(12) Du Pin, 
Biblioth. des Aut» 
Eceleſ. tom. 3. 
Part 2. pag. 201. 
He cites Collect. 
de Lupus, ch. 7. 


(13) Idid. pag. 
292. He cites 
Collect . de Lupus, 


tions and remonſtrances, opened the council; and, in chop. 9. 


the very firſt ſeſſions condemned and depoſed his anta- 
goniſt, though he had promiſed to appear in the coun- 
cil, when all the Biſhops ſhould be aſſembled. It appears 
from all theſe circumſtances, that the Emperor had 
reaſon to obſerve, in the letter he wrote to him, hat 
he looked upon him as the author of this commotion. It 
was not without reaſon that he reproached him «with 
having diflurbed the Church ; with attempting to divide 


the Imperial houſe, by writing ſeparately to the Em- 


preſſes, ; with intermedling wwith an affair which did not 
787 him ; with behaving haughtily and imprudent- 

(14). 

I will borrow Du Pin's words, in order to ſhew the 
irregular proceedings of St. Cyril (15). Many ob- 
jections are made to the nature of this Council, and its 
proceedings. It is ſaid that it can be conſidered no other- 


wiſe than as a tumultuous and raſh aſſembly, cc here every 


thing was tranſatted by paſſion and intrigue, and not an 
oecumenical Council. That St. Cyril had held it, in oppo- 
ſition to the remonſirances of the Commiſſioners whom the 
Emperor had ſent to convene it; that not only Neſtorius 
and his adherents, but ſeveral other Catholic Biſhops 
had oppoſed it ; that he was determined not to wait for 
the Eaftern Biſhops who were ſoon expected, and de- 
fired to be waited for ; that he even did not wait 
the coming of the Pope's Legales, nor any of the Wit. 


ern Biſhops; that his Synod was compoſed only of 


Egyptian Biſhops, and ſome Aſiatic Biſhops, who were 
entirely at his devotion. That it was he him- 
ell who alone tranſatted and managed every thing in 
the Council, Although he was Neſtorius's enemy, and 
had even refuſed to be judged by him becauſe he 
confidered him as his enemy, had not Neſtorius the 
ſame reaſon to refuſe to be judged by bim? The man- 
ner of his proceeding againſt Neflorius, and the ſudden- 
neſs with which he cauſed him to be condemned, would 
make one conclude that be was animated by nothing but 
paſſion. He cited Nefiorius to appear twice in one day. 
Neftorius anſevers, that he will appear as fon as the 
Biſhops of the Eaft and Weſt ſhall be arrived and the 
Council ſhall be complete: that he did not refuſe to be 


(14) Ibid. pag. 
294 He cites 
I P. Ad. Concs 
Ce 31. 


(15) Ibid. pag. 
320, 321. 


Judged, but would not be judged by his enemies only. 


Theſe excuſes ſeem to be reaſonable ; and St. Chrypſaſtom 
had not given any others to prevent his appearing before 
the Synod of Theophilus. Nevertheleſs St. Cyril, in imi- 
tation of his uncle and predeceſſor Theophilus, admits the 
impeachment, proceeds in it, is the firſt <who pronounces 
againſt his enemy, and cauſes him to be condemned. 
This is what St. Ifidorus of Damiata reproached St. Cyril 
with, by informing him, ** that a great number of peo- 
le laughed at him, and ſcoffed at the Tragedy which 
** be had cauſed to be acted in Epheſus; that it is pub- 
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(16) Compare 


with this, what « 


NES 


an abandoned condition, and his memory is ſtill deteſted. Some writers have not ſcrupled 
to advance, that the manner of his death carried along with it the characteriſtics of the 


« licly ſaid, that he had no other view but to revenge 
os 4 his enemy, and that he therein imitated his 
* uncle Theophilus; and that although there is a wide 
« diſparity between the perſons impeached, yet the accu- 
« fers 2 in the ſame manner; that he had better 
© have fat down quietly, and not revenge bis private 
4% injuries at the expence of the Church, and excite an 
* eternal diſcord among the members of it, upon a fifti- 
© tious pretence of piety.” Theſe are St. Iſidorus of Da- 
miata's own words, who ſpeaks to him as a friend. 
Gennadius Biſhop of Conflantinople, compares alſa St. Cy- 
ril's conduct with that of Theophilus, and ſays, that be is 
the jecond ſcourge of Alexandria. The manner, in which 
this cauſe was judged, ſeems likewiſe to prove clearly, 
that St. Cyril, and the Biſhops his adherents, were 
prompted by paſſion 3 that they were determined to con- 
demn Neſtorius at any rate, and did not dread any thing 
fo much as the arrival of the Eaftern Biſhops, for fear 


of being thereby prevented from acting in a deſpotic man- 


ner : for in the very firſt ſeſſion they cited = ns twice, 
read over the teflimonials of the Fathers, St. Cyril's let- 
ters and his twelve chapters, with Neftorius's writings, 
and gave their ſeveral opinions. No cauſe was ever car- 
ried on with ſo much precipitation, whereas the leaſt of 
thoſe matters merited a whole ſeſſion. How was it 
poſſible to examine in ſo ſhort a time St. Cyril's twelve 
propoſitions, which required ſo many explications, and oc- 
caftoned ſo many diſputes! ? How could they compare /o 
mam paſſages extracted from Neſftorius's ſermons with 
wwhat preceded and followed, in order to find out their 
true meaning? How could they juſtly and exattly explain, 
in fo ſhort a time, the opinions of the antient Fathers ? 
All this required a long and ſerious examination during 
ſeveral days: but the Biſhops of the Council were ſo 
much afraid of not ending the cauſe in this fingle ſeſſion, 
that they ſhut themſelves up from morning vill night, to 
Judge that cauſe themſelves, for fear leſt matters ſhould take 
another turn, in caſe they ld wait till the mor- 
row. The ſentence they ſent to Neftorius, æuas declared 
in terms expreſſive x the paſſion, with which they were 
animated. Io NesToRIUs, THE NEW JUDAS. 
Was it not enough to condemn and depoſe him, but they 
muſt likewiſe inſult him by injurious expreſſions In fine, 
this Council, ſo far from cauſing peace and harmony, 
has occaſioned nothing but diſturbances, diviſions and ſean- 
dal to the Church of Chriſt ; and that there never was any 
Council of which it might more truly be ſaid, than awhat 
St, Gregory Naxianxen obſerved of thoſe of his time, 
viz. ** that be never ſaw any aſſembly of Biſhops that 
concluded happily; that they had always enlarged the 
* wound rather than heal it (16) ; that they wwere of great 


b ld of the af-. prejudice, on account of the obſlinate conteſis, and the 


ſemblics of the 


General Eſtates 
of France, rem. 
[5] citat. (6) of 4 


ardent thirft of governing, which generally prevails 
in them; and that, for the moſt 3 thoſe who ſet 


* themſelves up as judges over others, <were prompted to 


We es MA"; it more out of ill will, than in a view of reforming 


RILLAC 
(Charles de). 


the errors of thoſe they pretended to judge.” This 
ſeems to ſuit the Council of Epheſus rather than any other 
A of Biſhops. The hiftory of the troubles which 

oke out after it ſhewz this plainly enough; and it may 
be affirmed, that the only reaſon why theſe troubles were 
appeaſed was, becauſe no farther mention was made of 
what had been tranſadted in Council. Du Pin made 
the beſt anſwers he could to thoſe objections: but 
the ſubject was ſo very unfavourable, that it may be 
afhrmed, no replies were ever weaker. 

Why have we not a hiſtory of this Council by ſuch 
a pen, as that of Father Paul? What obſervations 
might not be made in an hiſtorical commentary on the 
words of St. Gregory Nazianzen ? For we are not to 
imagine, upon pretence that other Councils were not 
carried on with ſo much precipitation as St. Cyril did 
that of Epheſus, that they therefore were not equally in- 
fluenced by paſſion and ſaction. It is extremely ne- 
ceſſary the Hol Guosr ſhould preſide in thoſe aſſem- 
blies, otherwiſe all would be loſt. This extraordinary, 
and much more powerful than uſual aid, ought to 
comfort us, and fix us in the perſuaſion, that the Holy 
Ghoſt has performed its operations in the midſt of the 
diſorders of human nature; and has drawn from the 
ſhades and dar kneſſes of the paſſions, the light of truth, 
but this only in ſome Councils, not in all. 


divine 


LC] Cyril . . . . preſerved his rank and dignity.] 
The reader has ſeen in the foregoing remark, that he 
would not wait, in order for opening of the Council, till 
the Eaſtern Biſhops ſhould be arrived. They came five 
days after Neſtorius had been depoſed, and held a 
Council where John of Antioch prefided, in which St. 
Cyril was depoſed. Each party ſent Deputies to the Em- 
. to inform him of the ſtate of things. The Eaſtern 

iſhops ſent him a relation, wherein they complained 
* of their not being ſuffered to come into St. John's 
„% Church, whereby they had been forced to offer u 
© their devotions without doors, and had not met wit 
« ill treatment in their. return. They beſought the 
«« Emperor to baniſh from Epheſus St. Cyril and 
„% Memnon, the chiefs of that perſecution. A little 
« after they diſpatched Count Irenzus, to whom they 
„ gave another information againſt St. Cyril, concern- 
ing an act of violence they complained of, viz. of 
„ being hindered, by the multitude of ſtones which 
«« were thrown at them, from entring St. Paul's 
© Church (17). The adherents of Cyril deputed 
three Biſhops to the Emperor, whereas the Eaftern 
Biſhops deputed only Count Irenzus to him, who 
„ /ſucceeded ſo well, that he fixed this Prince in the 
«« perſuaſion, that the Synod held by St. Cyril could 
% not be conſidered as a lawful Council; and he had 
« like to have ratified all that had been ratifhed by 
„% the Eaſtern Biſhops, and ſent St. Cyril into baniſh- 
„% ment, But John, the Emperor's Phyſician, and 
„ St. Cyril's friend, coming in, changed the face of 
** things, by gaining a majority of the Miniſters, 
«© ſome of whom were of opinion, that whatever had 
been tranſacted on either fide was lawful and valid; 
« whilſt the reſt declared, that the ſeveral tranſactions 
* ought to be annulled, and diſintereſted Biſhops be 
«« ſent for, to examine into the grounds of the faith, 
% and the whole tranſactions at Epheſus, In this per- 
«« plexity, Theodoſius thought proper to approve of 
the depoſing of Neſtorius, of St. Cyril and Memnon, 
* on account of their factious conduct... And he 
«« ſent Count John to put this order in execution, and 
to form one ſingle Synod of all the Biſhops, after 
„ having expelled Neſtorius, St. Cyril and Mem- 
* non (18).” 'The adherents of John of Antioch 


, N Bibliath. des Au- 
obeyed the Emperor's commands (19); but the other —— 8 ao 


made a reſiſtance, ſo that Count John was forced to 
commit Neftorius to the cuſtody of Count Candidian, and 
St. Cyril to that of Count James; and to inform the 
Emperor by letter, that the Biſhops ſeemed to be exaſpe- 
rated at one another, that he could not think of any me- 
thod to reconcile them (20). The Emperorcommanded 
both parties to ſend Deputies to him; and this being 
done, he admitted them to audience in Chalcedon, 
and ſeemed to ſhew great favour to the Eaſlern 
Biſhops (21) ; but he began, by in/en/ible degrees to turn 
againſt them . . . his whole Council was won wver ; Aca- 
cius of Berœa, in a letter found in Lupus colleftion 
chapter 41, accuſes St. Cyril of making the Court change 
their opinion, by giving money to a certain ſcholaſtic Eu- 
nuch; and he himſelf ſays, that this Eunuch dying, and 
leaving great ſums of money behind him, the Emperor 


found a memorandum or account, wherein it was ſaid, 


that he had received many pounds of gold from St. Cyril, 
which had been given him by Paul, St. Cyrils ne- 
phew (22). Du Pin obſerves, that awe are not obliged 
to believe Acacias of Berea, he not being St. Cyril; friend. 
I will ſuppoſe this to be true ; but what better reaſon 
could be given for the Emperor's changing ſo ſuddenly ? 
He acknowledged the Biſhops of boch parties to be or- 
thodox (23), and neverthelels he pronounces (24) that 
Neſtorius (25) had been juſtly depoſed ; that St. Cyril 
and Memnon ſhould continue in their Epiſcopal Sees : 
and that all the other Biſhops ſhould alſo return to their 


Churches : he pronounces this, I fay, a little after (25) He had be- 


having ſhewn himſelf favourable to ſuch Eaſtern Biſhops 
as had obeyed his commands; whereas St. Cyril's 
adherents had publicly refuſed to ſubmit to them. 
This conduct ſeems to inſinuate that St. Cyril diſtri- 
buted money among the Emperor's Counſellors: and 
in this manner a perſon is, on ſome occaſions, either 
orthodox. or heretical, according as he has or has not 
money to beſtow. a 
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(15) Du Pin, 


Fiblioth. des As- 
teur: Eccleſ. Part 


2. tom. 3 pat. 
297. 


(18) Du Pin, 


2. tom. 3 pag» 
301. 


(19) Ibid. pag» 
302 


(20) Ibid. 


(27) Ibid. pag- 
303. 


(22) Ibid. pag» 
304. 


(23) Ibid. p38» 
395» 


(24) Ibid, 
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(26) Ibid. pag. 
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(27) In the arti- 
cleMAHOMET 
remark [4A] 
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divine puniſhment and execration [DJ]. His ſect multiplied to a prodigious degree, and 


ſubſiſts at this time. 


It is very probable, that its preſervation 1s owing to the toleration 


it met with under the Mahometan Princes [E]. Some authors affirm, that other infidel 


[D] Some writers have not ſcrupled to advance, 
that the manner of his death carried along with it the 
chara@eriſticks 2 divine puniſhment and execration.] 
Neſtorius, after the Council had pronounced ſen- 
« tence, durſt not return again to Conſtantinople ; 
«© upon which he retired to his antient monaſtery of 
«© Antioch, whence he was taken four years after, in 
* 435, by the Emperor's order, and baniſhed to Oaſis. 
This town being taken and ruined by the Barba- 
“ rians, he was forced to withdraw to Panopolis a city 
of Thebais, where they did not long ſuffer him to 
« be quiet; and was obliged to move ſo often from 
o _ to place, that he died of a fall in a journey. 
«« Evagrius, who relates theſe particulars, extracted 
from the letters which Neſtorius himſelf had written 
in his exile, ſays, that he had read an author who 
*« affirmed, that Neſtorius's tongue before he died, had 
been eat by worms, by way of puniſhment for the 
* blaſphemous things he had uttered. But he does 
«© not ſupport this circumſtance, which might very 
«© probably have been a mere fiction A the anony- 
„ mous author in queſtion, becauſe it is commonly 
«*« ſuppoſed that all heretics come to a tragical 
end (26).” 

[E] . . . the toleration it met with . . . under the 
Mahometan Princes.) I obſerved ſomewhere (27), that 
they have ſhewn much more humanity than the 
Chriſtians have done for other religions ; and I added, 
that the various ſects in the Greek Church, which have 
continued under their Empire, would have been ſoon 
extirpated, had they been ſubject to Chriſtian Kings of 
a different faith or belief from them. It was there I 
ought to have cited a Father of the Oratory, who is of 
that opinion ; but not having his paſſage then at hand, 
I poſtponed it for another place, and here it comes 
in very naturally. * It will alſo be concluded from 


* thence as evidently, how greatly neceſſary theſe Im- 


(28) Thomaſſin, 
d& [Unite de 

F Epgliſe, tam. I, 
Part 2. chap. 9. 
Page 374+ 


«« perial orders were for the preſervation of the Church, 
* ſince Egypt and the neighbouring provinces were ſo 
much over-run and conquered by the Eutychians, 
*« that they have never been well ſubjected or re- united 
*© to the Catholic Church ſince that time (28) 
„ Had the Emperors ſupported the faith in oppoſi- 
« tion to the Eutychians, they would have over-run 
* the whole earth. The only motive of their ſpread- 
„ing ſo much over the provinces of Africa, Ethiopia, 
and ſuch countries as are moſt diſtant from the Eaſt 
„ was, becauſe they were not, or had never been, poſ- 
«*« ſeſt by the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors. I could 
« have ſaid the ſame of the Neſtorians : the inſtant 
* they had been fulminated in the firſt Council of 
«© Epheſus, the Emperor Theodoſius the younger 
„ publiſhed edits of much the ſame tenour againſt 
« them: they were baniſhed, with Neſtorius, into 
« dreadſul ſolitudes, where they multiplied almoſt to 
„ infinitude, Eaſtward and Northward : it not being 
«< poſſible for the Emperors to purſue them beyond the 
« frontiers of their Empire. The Saracens or Ma- 
« hommedans, a little after, made an irruption into 
« Africa, and all Aſia, and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of 
« a great number of provinces ; and by the indulgence 
«© of the Mahometan Princes, all theſe heretics in- 
«© creaſed their ſects in an incredible manner. God 
„ preſerved the Catholic Faith no where but in the 

= Empire, and that was entirely owing to the 
% care and the edicts of the Chriſtian and Catholic 
« Emperors. Had it not been for this aid indulged 

8 the Eutychians, the Neſtorians and 
% Arians, not to ſpeak of ſo many other antient ſects, 
« would have ſeized upon the greateſt part of the pro- 
« vinces belonging to the Roman Empire, as they did 
*< thoſe which were not ſubordinate to it; and the fol- 
flowers of all the new ſects, which ſtatted up only 
within theſe hundred years, could not have found a 
Church, in which they might have been born, and 
«© afterwards have ſeparated from: for they would 
„ have ſprung from among the Arians, or Neſtorians, 
„ or Eutychians, and would have been inſected with 
„ thoſe very errors from their birth. They would 
* have looked upon the WorZ like the Arians, merely 


Vol. VII. 


Princes 


« as a creature; Jesus Car1sT merely as a man, 
« like the Neſtorians: and they, with the Eutychians, 
„ would have looked upon Chriſt as God, but not 
* truly man. Wherefore then do they quarrel with 
the Emperors or Chriſtian Kings, and with the ſe- 
«« vere laws enacted by them for the antient religion, 
*« ſince it was merely by their aſſiſtance that Providence 
delivered them from all thoſe errors? They ought 
on the contrary to thank that Being, who has not 
permitted them to be as far ſeparated from us, as thoſe 
* antient deſerters from the Catholic Church, who have 
« ſeparated above a thouſand years from it, and are not 
<c yet quite returned from their errors (2909. 
We muſt not conceal the reaſon why the ſectariſts of 
the Eaſt were ſo long before they returned to the 
Catholic Church. It was owing, as we already ob- 
«© ſerved, to their being diſperſed over the provinces 
* and kingdoms, which were no longer poſſeſſed by 
* the Chriſtian Emperors, but by the Arabian Princes, 
the Kings of Perſia, the Moguls or Tartarians. The 
„Catholic Biſhops, whether Greeks or Syrians, but 
„ chiefly the Miſſionaries of the See of Rome, have 
always made ſome converts, and ſome progreſs 
among them; but as all their endeavours were not 
*« ſupported by power and the favour of temporal 
Princes, it was not poſſible for them to have any 
extent, or to be laſting (30).” 

When I obſerved that the Mahometans had treated 
the Chriſtians leſs rigorouſly than thoſe did the heretics, 
I corroborated my aſſertion by the teſtimony of a Pro- 
teſtant Miniſter (31) : and I now build on that of a 
Romiſh Prieſt, whereby my opinion ſhould appear the 
more juſt and reaſonable, ſince it is confirmed by the 
teſtimony of two men ſo oppoſite in character. Theſe 
two witneſſes agree in another particular, which is a 
little ſcandalous; they both declaring, that if the 
Chriſtian Princes had not put the laws, in their ut- 
molt rigour, in execution againit the enemies of the 
orthodox faith, the whole earth would have been over- 
ſpread with falſe religions. Thus when our Sxviour 
promiſed to maintain his Church againſt the gates of 
hell, he made no other promiſe than this, viz. that he 
would raiſe up Princes who ſhould conquer the ene- 
mies of truth, by diſpoſſeſſing them of their inhe- 
ritances, dragging them to priſon, ſending them into 
baniſhment, or the gallies, hanging them, &c. There 
is no doctrine, how abſurd ſoever, but by employing 
ſuch methods, may brave all the infernal powers which 
ſhould attempt to annoy it. This recalls to my memory 
what we are told concerning Mohammed. It is related 
that he left his diſciples in his expiring moments, a pre- 
diction which does not favour in any manner of a falſe 
Prophet, My religion will /aſt as long as my wiftories. Ve- 
ritati maxime conſonum et Mubammedis morientis præ- 
ſagium, quod Ludovicus V ves (de Verit. Relig. 1. 4. in 
fine) citat, tamdiu nempe legem ſuam duraturam, quam- 
diu victoriam ſuorum. Quod enim lex non in recti per- 
ſuaſione, ſed wiolentia confiſtat, victoriis cefſaturam ſatis 
conjicere potuit (32). 

I cannot leave Father Thomaſlin, without aſking 
him on what he grounds the following aſſertion, viz. 
that the whole earth would have been over-run with 
the Eutychian hereſy, had not the Emperors main- 


tained the faith. What allurements were there then of the Emperors, 


in that hereſy ? Did it favour the paſſions of the heart? became more ob- 
ſtinate and inflex- 


Did it weaken the morality inculcated in the Goſpel ? 
Not in any manner. This heretic did not oppoſe the Or- 
thodox, with regard to moral doQtrine, but combated 
them about a myſtery which is not very viſible to the 
eye of reaſon ; but he explained it after a manner that 
is more incomprehenſible than that of the Orthodox, 
and manifeſtly abſurd. Perhaps it would be no miſ- 
take to ſay, that the only reaſon why the Eutychian 
hereſies ſpread ſo much was, becauſe the proceedings 
of the Council diſguſted a numberleſs multitude of 
people, and prejudiced them againſt the Orthodox. 
Father Thomaſlin ſuggeſts ſuch a reflection. The Sy- 
rians, ſays he (33), the Jacobites, and the Armenians, 
all of the Eutychian ſeft, would no longer call us Ca- 
tholics, but forged the name of Melchite, that is Royaliſ's 


9 H or 


705 


(29) Ibid. p? F 
3757376. 


* 


376, 377. 


(31) Citat. (157) 
and (158 of the 
article MA HO- 

MET or MO- 

HAMMED. 


(32) Samuel 


hultetus, im 


Ecilefia Mubam- 


medana, pag · 22. 


Wurrurs 
ſuch heretics as 
were perſecuted 
in the Councils 
by the authority 


ible by their be- 
ing perſecuted. 


(33) De Unite 

de {' Epliſe, tom. 

I, Part 2. chap. 
9+ pat. 374 
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Princes had already taken it under their protection, out of ſpite to the orthodox FI. A 


a) 1 write this 
eb. o, 1696. 


pretty ſingular circumſtance was ſeen in the Low- Countries ſince the year 1690 (a). Al- 
moſt at the ſame time that the Jeſuits charged the Fathers of the Oratory in Mons with 


reviving Neſtorius's hereſy [G, a Proteſtant Miniſter of Rotterdam brought the ſame 


charge againſt a Miniſter of Utrecht [H]. 


or Imperialifis, int as though the Catholics had 
wot defended the antient faith of the Church, but that FA 
the Emperors; and as though coe had been fixed in the 
faith and the unity of the Catholic Church, folely by the 
authority of the Emperors, and not by that of the Coun- 
eil of Chalcedon, compoſed of above jix hundred Biſhops. 
This ſhews, that thoſe heretics imprinted the firm per- 
ſuaſion following in their minds, that their Patriarch 
had been © by the factions and cabals formed 
againſt him in the Imperial Court. The like judg- 
ment may be paſt with reſpect to the ſect of Neſtorius. 
A numberlefs multitude of people became his followers 
from the abhorrence they felt of the injuſtice which 
they thought Neſtorius had met with, by making him 
fall a ſacrifice to St. Cyril's credit and authority. They 
could not perſuade themſelves of the juſtice of a cauſe, 
which gained a triumph by ſuch irregular proceedings, 
and through ſo partial a conduct on the Emperor's fide. 
We ſhould be — acquainted with the ſtate of this 
affair, were the relations given by Neſtorius and thoſe 
of the other ſectariſts now extant; but almoſt all we 
know of theſe tranſactions is from the writings of the 
victorious party; and we yet know enough, to be able 
to judge that the Imperial power had always too great 
an aſcendant over theſe decifions. See in how forcible 
a manner Pighius oppoſes the Council of Conſtantino- 
ple (34), in which ſentence was paſt on Pope Hono- 
680. It is that we rius, as favouring the principles of Manoibelitæ; and 
call the fixth ge- confider the following apology. ** Pighius does not 
enn ſay any thing againſt this Council but what might 
* have been faig againſt the firſt Nicene Council, and 

* that of Chalcedon; all his objections being grounded 

on this, that the Emperor Conſtantine aſſiſted at this 
% Council with his Officers, and appointed the order 
and manner of proceeding in it. It cannot be de- 

1 nied but that Conſtantine 7 did the ſame with regard 
1% to the Nicene Council: and that the Emperor's Com- 
«« miſſioners in the Council of Chalcedon arrogated to 

. *£ themſelves more authority, and intermeddled more 
jn the ſeveral tranſactions of the Council, than the 
Emperor himſelf in that in queftion. Thus one 
cannot reflect on this Council, without reflecting at 
the ſame time on the other Councils ; and this is at- 
*«« tempting to overthrow the moſt ſolid foundations on 

* which our faith is grounded, merely to ſupport a pre- 

(45) Du Pin, * tended infallibility in the perſon of Honorius (35).” 
Biblioth. des Au- [F] Out of ſpite to the orthodox.) It is related that 
. 3 Choſroes King of Perſia, to vex the Emperor Heraclius 
rom. 9+ fag. 7. his utter enemy, deprived the Catholicks of all the 


(34) Held in 


Churches they had in his dominions, and gave them 


to the Neſtorians. It is added that Heraclius, obſerving 
the Neſtorians were favoured by the King of Perſia, 
thought to ſpite that Prince, by favouring ſuch Here- 
ticks were the moſt oppofite to theſe ; and that in 
this manner he endeavoured to increaſe the Eutychian 
ſeft ; but this not directly, he not daring to affront 
blickly the council of Chalcedon, but by the appro- 
— he gave to the 2 of the Monothelitæ, 
which formed a part of the Eutychian errors. Read 
the following paſlage. Aumento non poco PErefia de 
Moneteliti la ragione politica, che ne ſciſmi della Religione 
tract of a poſthu- per ordinar io wi afſifie, poſcia che ſendo Caſrue Re de 
mous work of Perſi capital nemico di Eraclio, protegeva, e pro- 
John Baptiſt Ta- curaua di delatare la fazzione de Nefloriani, e per 
magnini, air , of far coſa di fommo diſpetto ad Eraclio, leu d Cattelici 
— 1 * — le chieſe tuite della Perſia, e le died q Neſtoriani, dal 
1678, and inti- che ſlimolato I Imperatore Eraclio per render pari diſg uſto 
tled, Celebris al Perfiano, fi moſſe d tutto potere & fomemtare la con- 
Hiſtoria Mono traria Ereſſa di Eutichete, non in quanto alla ſola na- 
thelitarum, a1yu dura di Criſto, per non oppor affatto al Concilio Cali 
werſia ſerutiniis doneſe, che Phavea definito; ma benfi in quanto alla 
ofto comprebenſa. 2 A e opera%ione, errore parimente de gli Euti- 
chiani (36). 

(37) Diffcultez G] The Jeſuits charged the fathers of the oratory in 
one 1 1 « 2 Niers . 2 
"i * plained 70 the Archbiſhop of Cambray, concerning a great 
was printed in number of calumnies raiſed againſt them (37), this pre- 
late appointed Mr. Steyaert, Doctor and Proſeſſor in 


6) The gth 
82. de Let - 
ter att 1678, page 
135+ in the ex- 


Both of theſe accuſations ended in the ſame 


manner, 


the Univerſity of Louvain, 7 enquire into the reports 
ſpread againſt their doctrine and behaviour (38). The (38) Ibid. pag. ;. 
Doctor in queſtion made a judicial enquiry by 4 1% 
containing forty articles of accuſation, the eighteenth of 
which is as follows (39) ; That the fathers of the oratory (39) Ibid. pag, 
vill net betet on the bleſſed virgin the title of mother 43: 
of God, but only that of mother of CRI (40). Here 
follows ſome account of the progreſs of that malicious (40) Ibid. pag, 
ſlander. ** There is no room to doubt but that it $4 and 68. 
« was firſt ſtarted in Mons; but paſſing from thence 
to the Jeſuits of Liege, they were the firſt who made 
« uſe of it, to keep the fathers of the oratory out of 
„that city. To put a ſtop to the reſolution of that 
chapter, which had agreed to admit them, theſe 
«« Jeſuits forged a memorial againſt thoſe fathers, pre- 
«« tending it had been brought them by a perſon wor- 
„ thy of belief; and having feigned to debate on what 
they ſhould do in this matter, it was reſolved, that their 
«« conſcience not permitting them to negle& the infor- 
„ mations it gave them, they ought to acquaint the 
chapter with it. Hereupon father Iſerin was ordered 
to put it, as he did, into the hands of the ſcho- 
„ laſter (a canon). They engaged the Chapter 
and Burgomaſters of Liege to write to the magi- 
«« ſtrate of Mons as perfectly acquainted, legally, with 
all theſe matters (41).” It is ſaid in the letter from (41) Dificules 
the Chapter, that a report was ſpread that the fa- Peet 2 Mer. 
„ thers of the Oratory, appointed to come to Liege ©7427 Pat 1+ 
. . . profeſs ſome particular opinions of a dangerous Heike 
«« tendency, which they had taught in ſeveral propo- 
« fitions condemned by the holy Church; that Chriſt 
«« did not die for all men; that the bleſſed virgin | 
Mary is the mother of Chriſt, but not of God (42).” (4*) bid. pag. 
Father Iſerin went to Mons immediately after, and 55 66. 
there ſolicited the anſwers, which were required 
«« from the magiſtrates of Mons, to the letters of the 
Chapter and Burgomaſters of Liege (43).” The (43) Ibid: pag. 
anſwer made the Burgomaſters contained among other | 
particulars ; © as to the —_ the bleſſed virgin, 
*« the ſaid Eccleſiaſticks have ſaid that the fathers of 
«« the Oratory are enemies to it, and ſuch is the com- f 
«« mon report (44).” There is no doubt but the an- (44) Ibid. pag. 
ſwer ſent to the Chapter contains the ſame article (45). #7 
What enſues upon this? The Chapter of Liege re- (45) Ibid. pag» 
„ voked the permiſſion given to the fathers of the 67. 
« Oratory for __ the city (46).” Doubtleſs 
the circumſtance, which prompted the Chapter to (45) Ibid. pag 
make this alteration, was, the impreſſion which the 68. 
«« calumnies contained in the memorial of the Jeſuits, 
confirmed by the anſwer of the magiſtrates of Mons, 
had made in the minds of people; and there is great 
«« reaſon to believe, that the article, which relates to 
„the divine maternity of the bleſſed virgin, ſtruck 
them moſt of all with horror, and chiefly contri- 
buted to determine them to exclude the fathers in 
*« queſtion . . . . (47). The Jeſuits had fo ſtrongly (47) Ibid. page 
charged the fathers of the Oratory with Neſtorian- 9: 
«« iſm, that they did all that lay in their power to 
% confirm this calumny that ſpread it among the 
«« people, both in Bruſſells and Mons. . Father 
«« Coemans the Jeſuit preaching in the Flemiſh tongue 1 
«« (48) in the Church du Sablon, during the octave of (48) At Bruſſ 
« the dedication of that Church, employed part f **9*' 
« his ſermons in exaſperating the people againſt a 
« ſet of pretended innovators, who, as he affirmed, 
© revived, in that age, the Neſtorian hereſy, which 
« confiſted in denying the bleſſed virgin to be the 
mother of God.” L the works I here cite, very 
ample proofs may be ſeen of the great induſtry the 
Jeſuits employed, to ruin, in Mons, the credit of the 
fathers of the Oratory, as downright Neſtorians. 
[H] 4 Proteſtant Miniſter of Rotterdam, laid the 
ſame charge againſt a Minifter of Utrecht.) See the 
book, entitled, Apologie pour le Sieur Saurin, Paſteur 
de I Egliſe Walonue a Utrecht, contre les Accuſations de 
Mom. Furieu. It was printed in 1692. In it we 1 
find three articles of impeachment, the laſt of which (49), Apolegie 


contains four hereſies, viz. that of P ius ), of du Sicur Saurin, 
1 Nekarias 16.78 
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(50 Ibia. page 
78. 
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(52) Ibid. pag · 
92+ 


(53) Ibid. pag. 


(54) Ibid. pag. 
79. 


(55) See the ar» «* both ancient and modern ſhall be 


ticle RODON, 


(56) Apologia du «© cribed to him 


Sieur Saurin, 


page $2, 


(57) Examen de 
la Theologie de 
Monſ, Furieu, 
pag. $66, | 
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manner; they being dropt, and the accuſers paſſing uncenſured [1]. The charge which 


767 


was brought againtt a tranſlator of St, Chryſoſtom's homilies in 1693, ſeems better 
grounded 3 and he declaring, ir: a letter to the Archbiſhop of Paris, hat he owned there 


Neſtorius (go), the civil toleration of Sects (51) and 
the hereſy of the Sacramentarians (52). As the article 
in queſtion relates only to the ſecond, I ſhall take no 
notice of the other three, Here follows only what the 
— accuſed of profeſſing the Neſtorian errors an- 
wers. He frankly declares, that he condemns that 
hereſy, but, at the ſame time, believes Neſtorius 
innocent in that reſpect. In the aſſembly of the 
Hague, ſays he (53), convened to examine the charge 
brought by Mr. Jurieu againſt Mr. Jaquelot, I de- 


«« clared in favour of Neſtorius againſt Cyril; but 


then I did not declare for Neſtorianiſm againſt the 
« Church. I ſay that Neſtorius ſeemed to me more 
«© orthodox than Cyril, becauſe the doctrine of the for- 
mer ſeemed to me more conformable to ours 
than that of the latter. It is manifeſt that if I 
err, it is an error in point of fact, and not in opi- 
% nion. (54) . . . But, what intereſt have you, 
« will it be ſaid, to defend the reputation of Neſtorius 
in prejudice to that of a father, who is looked upon 
as a Saint, and to a general council? The intereſt 
or cauſe of truth and juſtice, I am perſuaded that 
any unprejudiced man, who ſhall read the writings 
«© of Cyril and Neſtorius, will find the latter ortho- 
«« dox, and the former an heretic and an Eutychian ; 
at leaſt that he will own, that it is infinitely eaſier 
to give an orthodox interpretation to Neſtorius's 
«« propoſitions than to thoſe of Cyril. I am not the 
% firſt, nor the only one, who has been of that opi- 
« nion; and, whenever it may be neceſſary, authors 
: be produced (55), 
«« whoſe authority will, at leaſt, divide the difference 
% between theſe two Patriarchs. If Neſtorius is there- 
fore orthodox and Cyril heretical, the zeal I have 
for truth in general will not permit me to conceal 
that in particular; we muſt call the light, what it 
« is, light ; and darkneſs, darkneſs. Moreover, it 
is a truth, from which we draw two great advantages 
„ againſt the Church of Rome. The firlt is, that it 
„ annuls the authority of Cyril, one of the firſt who 
introduced idolatry into the Church of Chriſt. The 
«*« ſecond is, that by proving the fathers of the Coun- 
„ cil of Epheſus to have imbibed the Eutychian here- 
28 ly condemned both by 3 and Proteſt - 
«« ants, we ſap the very foundation of Popery, which 
« is the infallible authority of general councils. We 
<«« alfo are obliged, by the laws of juſtice and charity, 
to defend oppreſs'd innocence ; to ſhew that Neſto- 
* rius might have been condemned by a council, tho 
«« innocent; and that modern divines may fide with 
1 Neſtorius, rejecting at the ſame time the errors aſ- 
.. (56). With regard to Neſto- 
« xius's intention, I conſider him in that ref; as 
«+ innocent, becauſe I have no reaſon to look upon 
„ him as guilty. But Mr. Jurieu, with great num- 
bers more, has made choice of the ſtrongeſt ſide. 
„ Neſtorius had not either the multitude, or authori- 
„ty, in his favour ; ſo ſunk under the weight of 
„ Cyril's faction. We therefore muſt, for form ſake, 
«« conclude him a heretic, at all events; and ſound 
„% his heart, there to diſcover the evil intentions, of 
«+ which we do not diſcover the leaſt footſteps either in 
% his words or actions.“ The author in queſtion 
ſhews, in another work, that he is more againſt Ne- 
ſtorius than his accuſer. ** I have proved, /ays he 
« (57), in my apology, that the title of mother of 
0 God is properly applied to the bleſſed virgin, and 
«« that it is founded on the oe Gs and the 
% nature of that myſtery ; whereas Mf. Jurieu, in his 
4% paſtoral letters, exclaims very vehemently againſt 
«« thoſe who introduced that form of fpeech in the 
«© language of the Church, they confidering it as the 
% ſource of the moſt criminal hereſy that ever was.” 
Some pages after, he cites, from the Paſtoral Letters, 
the ge hinted at by him. I ſhall quote it after 
him, as well for the readers inſtruction, as to ſhew 
that, in caſe any one ſhould cenſure me for what 
I have advanced with rd to Neſtorius, I 
had good authority for fo „ He doubtleſs 
«« ated raſhly, and God forbid that we ſhould 
1 fall into the ſame error; if it be true that he has 


Were 


* aſcribed two perſons to Chriſt, as well as two na- 

** tures, Neither do we deny that the bleſſed virgin 

may, in a good ſenſe, be called the mother of God, 

«« ſince ſhe is the mother of Chriſt who is God. But 

„ nevertheleſs the fathers of the fifth century ated 

„ raſhly, in making an innovation in the terms or 

«« expreſhons. The virgin is not called, in any part 

of the new Teſtament, mother of God, but ony mother 

„ Jeſus. He ought to have ſtopt there; for the 

title, mother of God has ſomething unpleaſing in it, 

and which interferes with the idea we form to our 

% ſelves of God, who cannot have a mother. And, 

«« indeed, God did not think fit to ſhower down his 

*« blefling on the falſe wiſdom of thoſe fathers : fo 

far from it, he permitted the moſt criminal, the 

moſt extravagant of all the idolatries of Antichriſt, to 

** ſpring from thence (58).” I will conclude with the (58) Jurieu, cited 
following words of Saurin. The zealous and chari- 1 
table Mr. Jurieu, animated by his informer- like 24 Menſ. 75 
ſpirit, would fain have me examined on this head. 7jeu, pag. 869. 
This I alſo am willing to have done. I fear not See the 16th 
the touchſtone, though he does. I ſhall not fly, as B Letter of 
he did in many Synods. TI ſhall not ſet a thouſand — 4 3 
„ ſprings at work ; and will not employ artifice and 1 * * 
violence, to free myſelf from the law enjoined on 4th Pa/tiral Ler- 
all the faithful in general, and divines in particular, “of the follow- 


_«« viz, to give a good reaſon for the faith they pro- 48 (year, he 


** feſs. I am ſincerely for falminating the principles — Soc 15 


«« of Neſtorius, but not Neflorius himſelf (59).” gainſt thoſe who 
mult not omit obſerving, that before Mr. Saurin ob- introduced the e- 
tained, from the Synods, a teſtimonial of his ortho- — title 
doxy, the public was firmly perſuaded that he was un 
an enemy to the Neſtorian principles. | (59) Saurin, 
Read a letter which was printed in Amfterdam in CO "ou 
the year 1701 (60) and entitled, Le Proteſtant ſcrupu- Yo, . N 
leux, ou Eclairciſſement du quatrieme Chapitre des Avan- 796. PIO 
tures de Ia Madonna, en forme de Reponſe & une Let- 
tre &crite à Þ Auteur (61) par Mr. Furieu, touchant le (60) It contains 
titre de Mere de Dieu, & la reputation de Cyrille d' Alex- 3* pages in 8vo. 
andrie & du premier Concile 4 Epbeſe. 25 2 — 1 
igue 
[7] The accuſations . . . being dropt, and the ac- dis Lettres, Nov, 
cuſers paſſing uncenſured.) The proofs I ſhall bring to 1701, pag. 578, 
prove this aſſertion relate only to the fathers of the © eg. 
Oratory. 'The reader has ſeen that one of the articles 
in the liſt, concerning which Mr. Steyaert was appoint- (61) One Mr. 
ed to make a judicial inqueſt, was, that the fathers in Renoult- 
queſtion will not give the bleſſed virgin the title of 
mother of God. We have ſhewn that this was a ſlan- 
der, which had greatly contributed to prevent their 
being allowed to ſettle in Liege, though before per- 
mitted. The accuſation itſelf is one of the moſt hea- 
vy, according to the principles and practices of the _ 
Church of Rome (62). We therefore might naturally (62) See Difþ- 
expect that the commiſſary would have employed his —_— 65.6.4 4 
utmoſt eftorts to find out the authors of this accuſa- Pat 1. ag. 
tion, and yet it will appear that he did not give him- 
ſelf the leaſt trouble on that occaſion. Behoid how 
he was treated. ** The buſineſs was to know, whe- 
„ther the fathers of the oratory are modern Neſtori- 
«© ans, who hold and inculcate to thoſe under their 
« inſtruction, that the bleſſed virgin is not the mother 
of God; or, whether they had been falſly charged 
„ with this hereſy, both by reports ſpread in all 
«« places, and by publick ſermons; and who thoſe are 
„that charged them with this hereſy. What judicial 
« form did you obſerve in making this enquiry, which 
„might give the Archbiſhop who commiſſioned you 
© an opportunity, either to puniſh the fathers of the 
«+ Oratory, in caſe they ſhould be found guilty of pro- 
«« feſling ſo damnable a hereſy; or, in caſe they 
„ ſhould be found innocent, to oblige thoſe who had 
charged them falfly to beg pardon for what they 
had done, and to ſubject their accuſers to the puniſh- 
ment inflifted by the canons ? But it is this very 
«* conqueſt you would never attempt to atchieve in any 
«« judicial manner, and that hecauſe none would have 
« been convicted on this occaſion but the Jeſuits, and 
„ ſome magiſtrates of Mons, who have lent them their 
* names, to confirm what the Jeſuits of Liege had 
« made the Chapter of that city believe, viz. that the 
« fathers of the Oratory of the Netherlands, founded by 
Ws « Cardinal 


I» page 106. 
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(+) Beauval, 
Hit. des Ocuv. 
des Savant, Nov, 


1693, pag+138, 


(63) Ibid. pag. 
98. 


(64) Ibid. pag. 
99. 


104. 


(66) It is a Latin 
piece of Mr. 
Steyaert, in 
which he gives 
the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray an 
account of his 
cOmmiiiions 


(67) Drfficuiter; 
Propoſes a Men, 
Steyaert, Part 1. 
page 106, 107. 
See alſo Part 2. 
of the Diffcul- 
tex, pag. 161, 
163, and elſe- 
where, 


107. 
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were errors in his tranſlation, which, by his being wanting in a due application, might, 
againſt his inclination, claſh with the greateſt doctrines in Religion: for this reaſon be thinks 
it incumbent on bim to make a ſolemn recantation, in order that his faith might not be brand- 
ed; he declaring that his errors are merely perſonal, and therefore ſhould not be aſcribed to 
any perſon but ' himſelf (b) [K]. The readers may read at large in Moreri's Dictionar 

all that concerns Neſtorius and his followers, for which reaſon I ſhall be ſilent on thofe 
heads. Conſult alſo Du Pin, who was treated unfavourably for writing with the impar- 
tiality that becomes an hiſtorian [L]. can ſuppoſe, that the title of mother of Gd 


« Cardinal de Berulle, held ſeveral opinions condemned 
« by the holy Church; and among others that the bleſſed 
% virgin is not the mother of God (63).” The author 
afterwards (64) names a counſellor, whom the accuſa- 
tion affects in a great degree, and who urged bim to 
proceed againſt him,in order that he might be fully cleared, 
by the diſcovery of the oft author of this defamation ; 
and it was objected to him, that notwithſtanding the 
many repeated ſolicitations and requeſts of this coun- 
ſellor, he yet could not be prevailed upon to make 
any enquiry. Let us now hear the Janſeniſt .. . (65). 
„A charge of hereſy, and of ſo impious a one as that 
of Neſtorius, may be a good thing and even ne- 
«« ceflary, when it is true and juſtly grounded; but 
«« jt is moſt abominable, when unjuſt. Now, when 
** urged by a man of honour to do him juſtice with 
regard to the charge brought againſt him, you told 
„ him that this was not neceflary ; aſſuring him, 
« that neither the fathers of the Oratory, nor any of their 
** adherents, were charged with any point relating to the 
% Neſtos ian hereſy; and that the report which was ſpread 
„about it appeared to you quite wild and extravagant, 
none of their adverſaries baving dared to aſſert it, or 
« attempted to prove ſuch an aſſertion. For what rea- 
„ ſon, therefore, is not any thing of this found in the 
account you gave of your charge (66)? Why do 
„ not we there find, that you acknowledged that the 
«« 18th article mentioned in the lift ( viz. that the fathers 
, the Oratory refuſe to give the bleſſed virgin the 
« title of mother of God, but only that of mother of 
„ CurnsT) u a manifeſt calumny againſt the fathers 
« in queſtion, none of their adverſaries having dared 
% to aſſert it, or attempted to prove ſuch an aſſertion ? 
*« You cannot deny but that a great noiſe was made 
„about this Neſtorian hereſy, charging it upon the 
«« fathers of the Oratory ; and, at the ſame time that 
„you knew this report was falſe, you contented your 
« ſelves with only ſaying, by word of mouth, to a 
private man, that it appeared to you wild and extra- 
«« wvagant. Is it therefore merely a wildneſs, which 
*« deſerves only to be laughed at, and not a diabolical 
** malice which deſerves puniſhment, to ſpread a re- 
*« port, that a congregation or body of Prieſts believe 
a thing, which they cannot believe except they were 
*< loſt to all ſenſe of Religion? . . . (67). As ſome 
people were ſo wicked as to charge the fathers 
* of the Oratory, without the leaſt proof, with a thin 

of ſo incredible and ſcandalous a nature; it was o 

the utmoſt importance, in order to quiet the trou- 
„ bles in the city of Mons, and undeceive the vulgar 
* with regard to the evil opinion they had been taught 
„to entertain of thoſe fathers, to find out the authors 


„ of that diabolical calumny, in order to puniſh them 


*«« purſuant to the canons ; and to ſtop, by ſuch puniſh- 
« ments, the flood of ſlander, which occaſioned the 
«« commiſſion of ſo many fins. Wherefore then, when 
legally required to give an account of what you 
«« were commiſſioned to do, did you refuſe ? Where- 
* fore, even, as it was not in your power to ſay any 
thing concerning this article of the accuſation, the 
«© moſt important of all, but what muſt turn to the 
advantage of the fathers of the Oratory and to the 
* confuſion of the Jeſuits, did you reſolve not to 
take any notice of it in your memorial? Such was 
* your integrity, and your pretended exemption from 
«« partiality of every kind, in that which ought to 
* have been the chief point in your commiſſion.” 
This author, having thus ſtrongly attacked the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's commiſſioner, and plainly laid 
open the fraudulent manner in which the commiſſion 
had been exerciſed, points out the chief ſpring of this 
iniquitous conduct. Thoſe who know you better, 
«« ſays he (68), than the Archbiſhop of Cambray did, 


when he chole you for that employment, expected 


* nothing but what happened. They are ſenſible that 


has 


„policy, and a love for your honour, make you act 
„two very different parts. You would fancy your 
«« ſelf diſhonoured, if, in the poſt you are in, you 
did not maintain the ſound doctrine of the faculty 
„ to which you belong, againſt the ill opinions of its 
*« adverſaries; and this you have done in many of 
„your theſes, But the fear of involving yourſelf in 
«« troubleſome affairs, which might diſturb your tran- 
„ quillity, makes you behave in a groveling manner 
before thoſe very perſons, whoſe ſentiments you con- 
demn, becauſe their credit and authority might 
„ prejudice you. You never ſhewed this cunning 
* more than on the occaſion in queſtion. The fathers 
of the Oratory had neither the power nor the incli- 
«© nation to injure you; and you could not do them 
«« juſtice without offending thoſe, who would have had 
* both in caſe you had not pleaſed them. It was 
therefore neceſſary for you to abandon the weaket 
*« fide, that you might not diſoblige the ſtronger. It 
„ was neceſlary for you to weaken, as you have 
* done, the proofs of the innocence of the former; 
and to favour the latter, by paſſing over their hor- 
* rid flander and calumny. This is knowing the 
world. But ought you not to dread the following 
«« reproach from the God of Judges, (“ »/que guo 
« judicatis iniquitatem, & facies peccatorum ſumitis ? 
+ How long will you judge unjuſtly ? How long will 
«« you have a regard for the credit of finners, by 
« making them appear innocent, at the time that 
« they are moſt guilty ? This is the ſignification of 
this Hebraiſm, facies peccatorum ſumere: and it is 
*« this reſpect of perſons, which is ſo frequently and fo 
«« ſeverely condemned in Scripture, when, either out 
„of fear, or any other worldly conſideration, we in- 
« cline to that party, which has the moſt power, al- 
* though their cauſe is not ſo juſt as that of the leſs 
powerful party.” | 

We here have the picture of a numberleſs multitude 
of people. They are ſenſible of the wrong done by 
an accuſer ; they deteſt him, and ſhall fay all the ilt 
imaginable of him to their friends in private, Never- 
theleſs, if it is in his power to prejudice or hurt him, 
they will be ſure, in caſe they ſhould be his judges, 
not to pronounce any thing in his disfavour. They 
employ a thouſand artifices to evade, and a thouſand 
methods to perplex and embarraſs matters. This ſhews 
that power has ſuch an aſcendant over juſtice among 
mankind, as is almoſt inſurmountable ; for which rea- 
ſons powerful perſons will never be afraid of ſpread- 
ing profitable ſlanders. Thus a calumny artfully con- 
ducted ſhut the gates of Liege againſt the fathers of the 
Oratory. 

I am to obſerve that the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
by his definitive ſentence the 12th of November 1692, 
pronounced theſe pretended Neſtorians innocent; but 
then he does not expreſsly command any perſon, by 
name, to atone for the injury which had been done 
them. See Tome VIII, Chapter VI of the Morale 
pratigue des Feſuites. 

[XJ The tranſlator of St. Chryſoftom's . . . declares 
that his errors . . . ſhould not be aſeribed to any perſon 
but himſelf.) The author who recanted in this manner 
was one Mr. de Fontaine, who was formerly a kind of 
ſecretary to Mr. Arnauld and Mr. Sacy (69). This 
gave occaſion to the Jeſuit, who publiſhed a piece en- 
titled Le Neftoriani/me — — (Neſtorianiſm re- 
vived) to confound the tranſlators of St. Chry ſoſtom's 
homilies with Meſſieurs de Port Royal; and this was 
the reaſon why this tranſlator declared, that himſelf 
only was guilty. 

[L] Mr. du Pin was treated unfavourably, for wri- 
ting with the impartiality that becomes an hiſtorian. ] 
I am not well acquainted with the particulars of the 
troubles in which he was involved, for which reaſon I 
only mention it tranſiently, and refer my readers to 

4 one 


(*) Palm Ixxxi, 


(69) Hift. des 


Ouvrages des Sa- 
vans, Nov. 1693 


page 138. 
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has contributed to the prodigious honours which have been beſtowed on the Virgin Mary ; 
but I am of opinion, that Chriſtians might have offered up the ſame worſhip, had ſhe 
been called ſimply the mother of Chriſt [M. 


(70) Hiſt. des one of our Journaliſts (70), who has taken notice of 
Ouvrages der Sa- ſome particulars of it, and particularly the charge of 
pot po _ having ſhewn too much favour to the Neſtorians. 
£04. 448 3-668. The Chriftians might have offered up the ſame 
for May 1693, worſhip, had fhe been called fimply the ruther of Chrift.] 
pag. $26, 527, I have already ſpoke of this in the firſt remark, but 
528. See * it may not be improper to ſpeak of it again. I believe 
- _ — it may be aſſerted, that the conteſts between Neſtorius 
2604. td 660, and Cyril contributed only by accident to increaſe 
& ſeq. the ſpeech the honours of the bleſſed virgin. Theſe two Prelates 
of Mr. de La- did not combat about any article of devotion ; their 
N N quarrel related not to the worſhip ; and taking it for 
ng Du Pin's granted that, at that very time, the virgin Mary was 
work to be ſup- called upon, Neſtorius did not attempt to make any 
preſſed, which he alteration in that cuſtom, nor did Cyril defire to have 
obtained accord- it increaſed. The diſpute between them related to a 
ingly- ſpeculative tenet ; the one was afraid of blending and 
confounding the two natures in Chriſt ; the other, that 
our Saviour's human nature would be conſidered as a 
perſon. But all this did not concern the worſhip in 
any manner: Neftorius, how ſtrongly prejudiced 
« ſoever he might appear in his own opinion, was ſo 
«« much prompted to your the bleſſed virgin the ho- 
* nours which were publickly paid her, that he ſeem- 
* ed inclined, in his baniſhment, to reſtore to her 
* the title of mother of God, rather than to give oc- 
te caſion of leſſening her worſhip, by perſiſting to re- 
(71) Baillet, de ** fuſe it her (71).” Theſe are the words of a French 


a Devotion d la Prieſt, who has treated of the devotion due to the bleſ- 
Sainte Vrerge, 


irgin in as rational a manner as a on of his 
8 3, 4s ſed virgin in as r perſ 


profeſſion could do. He grants that Neſtorius did not 
deſire the leaſt diminution in her worſhip; and he 
might alſo have acknowledged, that this heretic retain- 
ed all the grounds of the worſhip which Cyril would 
have laid down ; for the worſhip of the bleſſed virgin 
can be grounded only on the following ſuppoſition, 
that God has done all for her in heaven, that a King 
would do upon the earth, in caſe he declared that he wills 
and infiſts that the woman from whom he ſprung, 
whatſoever might be her condition before, ſhall be re- 
cognized as Queen-mother, to whom he will grant 
whatever ſhe may aſk. From that inſtant ſuch a wo- 
man would be raiſed to a rank, which would make her 
much ſaperior to all dutcheſſes and princeſſes, and every 
rſon in the kingdom, his Majeſty excepted ; in ſhort 
er credit and intereſt would be boundleſs. The ho- 
nour paid to her would go beyond the ſubmiſſion paid 
to all other ſubjects. No one would trifle away his 
time in enquiring, whether ſhe was the mother of the 
King's ſoul; but would content themſelves with ac- 
knowledging her to be the King's mother, and to know 
that ſhe enjoyed all the authority ſuitable to her exal- 
ted ſtation. All this may be eaſily applied to Neſtori- 
us. If, in rejecting the title of mother of God, he 
retains that of mother of Cur15T, in that caſe he 
retains all the foundations of the worſhip; for, will 
he ſay, to be the mother of Chrilt, is being the mother 
(73} Obſerve the of him to whom a// power has been given both in heaven 
following words and earth (72), and who reigns over all things, over 
of Bailler, from angels as well as men; and conſequently, if God 
his Devotion thought proper to have the mother of Chriſt inveſted 
a Sainte Verge, . . d : 
pag. 1, 2. The with the title of Queen-mother, and Queen-regent, 
ravk or dignity and to enjoy a full, maternal authority over her ſon, 
which the quality ſhe is ſuperior to all creatures ; and able to ſhower 
. Methey ef h down all inds of bleſſings upon mankind. I cannot 
d ey ſee how it would have been poſſible for Cyril to = 
above other c:ea- the worſhip of the bleſſed virgin on a more ſolid foun- 
tures, Is not eſta- dation (73). It was not, on account of the divine 


(72) Matth. 
XXVIii. 18. 


| Uiſhed merely to nature, that Chriſt declared, the day he aſcended into 


denote the exalt- 


a be 
ed height. ſho heaven, that all power was given to him; for, as 


pollelles in lory. God, he could not acquire any thing, he being ſupreme 


We alſo confider maſter of the whole creation from all eternity. It 
it as a poſt, was therefore on account of his being man that he was 
whence ſhe may appointed Plenipotentiary ; it was on his ſoul that God 
5 devoted this power, inaſmuch as it was his pleaſure, 
who are called to that all the deſires and impulſes of this ſoul ſhould 
the ſame glory, be efficacious and endued with an operative faculty: 
by the grace of and conſequently, to be aſſured of the univerſal autho- 
«bis divine Savi- rity of the blefſed virgin, it ſuffices for us to believe, 

that Chriſt's human nature does not refuſe his mother 


Vol. VIE 


Several 


any requeſt, and that ſhe pays him as much ſabmiC. 
ſion as the moſt obedient ſon could do. If the devo- 
tion of the Socinians ſhould ever be directed to fefti- 


709 


vals, proceffions, images, pilgrimages, &c. they would 


praQtiſe the ſame with regard to Chriſt as the Church 
of Rome does for his holy mother. It matters not 
that they do not believe him to be God ; it is ſufficient 
that he reigns with full power, and diſpenſes all bleſ- 
ſings by the appointment of heaven. If Baillet would 
take the pains to reflect on what I have juſt now been 
ſaying, J am perſuaded he will make ſome alteration 
in this part of his work. When the Church main- 
* tained the bleſſed virgin in her title of mother of God 
* in the council of Epheſus, againſt the injuſtice of 
« Neſtorius the herefiarch, who endeavoured to diſ- 
«« poſſeſs her of that glorious title; it was no leſs the 
„ Church's intention to preſerve the foundations of 
the devotion which the faithful paid to that virgin- 
mother, than to eſtabliſh the belief of the unity of 
* the perſon in Cur1sT (74).” He perhaps might 
ſuggeſt views I at preſent have not, and which 
might make me change my opinion. Now here, 
methinks, is the manner, in which the conteſts between 
Neſtor ius and Cyril accidentally increaſed the honours 
paid to the virgin Mary upon earth, The title, mo- 
ther of God, which was conteſted during a long time, 
but at laſt gained the victory, and was confirmed by the 
canons of the councils, made a greater impreſſion than 
it had done before ; it became an important affair ; 
the vanquiſhed party was conſidered as guilty of im- 
iety, in conſequence of which the triumphant party 
ooked upon themſelves as the patrons of piety. They 
delighted in their victory, they ſtrengthned this part of 
the faith as a breach whence the enemy had been re- 
palſed, and where he might attempt a freſh aſſault. 
If the reader peruſes the hiſtory of the Church, he 
will find that, in all ages, ſach conteſts as were not 
triumphant have only ſerved to augment the abuſes. 
I have pointed out the reaſon of it; and this puts me 
in mind of ſeveral cities, which, in order to preſerve 
their privileges, oppoſe ſuch edicts as are of a grievous 
nature. This furniſhes the Sovereign with a pretence 
to awe them, by ereCting citadels, which only makes 
their condition more wretched than it was before. 
The author of the maxim, nunguam tentabis ut non 
perficias, was no fool. See the margin (75). 

To confirm what I juſt now obſerved, that thoſe 
who combat antient errors in religion, run the hazard 
of cauſing them to be the accidental cauſe of their 
taking deeper root, I obſerve that the followers of a 
falſe worſhip may be oppoſed, either during the ſtrongeſt 
fits of their zeal, or when a lukewarm remiſſneſs has 
brought them to indifference (76). In the firſt caſe, a 
perſon may juſtly dread the conſequences that may 
happen to him, in caſe he ſhould oppoſe another in 
the higheſt tranſports of his rage. Reſiſtance only 
ſwells him to greater fury. 


Bacche bacchanti fi velis advorſarier, 
Ex inſana inſaniorem facies, feriet ſxpius ; 


Si obſequare, und reſolvas plaga (77). 


(74) Baillet, ibid. 
Page 3» 


(75) Omittere po- 
tius prevalida 
adulta witia, 
quam boc adſequi, 
ut palam fieret 
guibus flagitiis 
impares eſſemus. 
Tacit. Annal. 
lib. 2. cap. 53. 


76) The reaſon 
why I do net 

ſoeak of the mid- 
dle conditions be- 
tween theſe two 


extremes, is, that 


all my readers 
may apply to 
them, in propor- 
tion to what I ſay 
concerning the 


Hunc avus, bunc Athamas, hunc cetera turba ſuorum extremes. 


Corripiunt dictis, ſruſtrague inbibere laborant. 
Acrior admonitu /; irritaturque retenta 

Et creſcit rabies, moderaminaque ipſa nocebant. 
Sic ego torrentem, qua nil obſtabat eunti, 

Leniis, & modico ſtrepitu decurrere vidi: 

At, quacunque trabes, obſtructague ſaxa jacebant, 
Spumeus, & fervens, Q ab obice ſævior ibat (78). 


In the ſecond caſe we may juſtly fear to rouſe 
the ſleeping lion, that is, to revive a dying paſſion. 
Reflect a little on the conduct of ſuch huſbands, whoſe 
conjugal friendſhip is almoſt extinguiſhed. They poſſeſs 
their wives as though they poſſeſt them not. They en 
tertain a great deal of indifference, and perhaps aver- 
ſion for them. But if any man ſhould attempt to run 
away With them; if they ſhould be told, at their re- 
turn home, that they had fled with a ſpark, they then 


are 
91 


(77) Plaut. in 
Ampbit. Att. Z, 
Sc. 2, ver. 71. 


8) Ovid. Met, 
lib, 3. ver. 564. 
Page m. 75» 
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19) See the 
GO of Ma- 


zarine's Memoirs, 


go] See remark 

G] of the arti- 
cle HELENA. 
See alſo citati- 
on (143) of the 
article LU- 
THER, 


(81) See Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Charles 
IX, tom. 1. pag» 
ms. 163. ad ann. 
1562 


(82) Compare 
this with citati- 
on (14) of the 
article ALESI1- 
US. 


(83) Gourds, 
for inſtance. 


(84) Horat. Od. 
12. ub. 1. 


(85) This is 
conſonant to the 
doctrine of the 
Schcol-Philoſy- 
phers. 


NES 


Several particulars induce me to think this reflection juſt, for the more I enquire into 
the reaſons which may have favoured the advancement of the worſhip of the Virgin 
Mary, the more 1 find, in the nature and frame of the haman mind, a foil, as it were, 


very proper for giving root to this doctrine [ 


whence I conclude that, even without the 2 — of epithets or titles which have 


ate quite impatient; they are earneſtly deſirous of re- 
covering them, and fill the air with their wild plaints. 


Alas ! my wife! aubere is the hapleſs creature (79) ? 


Immediately they ſend out a poſſe in queſt of them, 
and involve themſelves in vexatious lawſuits. They 
no longer behave with lukewarmneſs and indifference. 
'They did not want their wives ſo Jong as no one did 
not endeavour to force them away; but from the inſtant 
this happened they cannot live without them. Among 
the ſeveral cures of Love, Ovid in his Remedy of Love, 
verſe 769, does not omit that of a perſon's believing 
that there is no rival to oppoſe him. 


At tu rivalem noli tibi fingere quemquam, 
Inque ſuo folam crede jacere toro 
Acrius Hermionem, 22 (80). 


[MI find, in the nature and frame of the human 
mind, a ſoil, as it <vere proper for giving root to this 
doctrine] The life of man is nothing but a theatre of 
viciſſitudes and changes; but notwithſtanding this in- 
conſtancy, there are certain things, which, when once 
introduced, grow in a ſenſible manner beneath the eye, 
and make a perpetua! progreſs during ſeveral centuries. 
Now this cannot be ſaid of ſuch innovations as tend to 
reform public abuſes, and to correct a depravity in man- 
ners. The laws enacted from time to time, againſt luxury 
and gaming, are of little force but in the beginning; peo- 

le ſoon preſuming to violate them. Reformations in re- 
igion will ſometimes laſt long with regard to ſpeculative 
doctrines ; but, with reſpect to practical morality, they 
ſoon attain to perfection, and to their full growth; 
and this is ſucceeded by a ſudden depravation of man- 
ners, and a ſtate of ſo much corruption as would require 
a new reformation. The ſtrict morals or behaviour of 
the primitive Chriſtians ; their ſobriety, chaſtity, hu- 
mility, &c. ſhone in their greateſt ſplendour during the 
lives of the Apoſtles; but degenerated ſo much daily 
from the period in queſtion, that there was no diffe- 
rence in the fourth century between the manners and 
conduct of the Chriſtians and thoſe of other people. 
The Proteſtants of France in the ſixteenth century were 
at firſt extremely regular in their morals. 'They left off 
gaming, kept out of taverns, did not ſwear, dance 
&c. The military laws which the Prince of Conde 
Put in execution in the beginning of the civil wars un- 
der Charles IX were excellent (81). The ſoldiers 
were obliged to lead a life of the utmoſt regularity ; 
and the imall faults they committed were puniſhed 
with ſeverity. But this ſtrict diſcipline was not long 
obierved, and reſembled thoſe children which die in 
their cradles (32); or like thoſe plants, which ſhoot up 
to a prodigious height in a few days, but are withered 
and dead before the end of the ſummer (83). It were 
better to grow inſenſibly like thoſe trees, which are 
formed to flouriſh many years. 


8 eſcit occulto velut arbor avo (84). 


The reaſon is eaſily given, why a ſevere diſcipline, and 
a ſtrict reformation of manners is a ſtraw fire, which 
blazes in an inſtant, and is as inſtantly extinguiſhed : 
the reaſon I ſay is, becauſe a compliance with the 
laws of modeſty, temperance and auſterity is a ſlate of 
violence. Now ſuch a ſtate, according to the maxim 
of the Philoſophers, cannot be laſting. Nullum wiolen- 
tum durabile. By a ſtate of violence they (85) meanſuch a 
one as is repugnant to nature ; a place of baniſhment. 
an external and ſuperior force, which though it throws 
a body out of its element, cannot yet prevent its re- 
coiling back towards it, and combating that ex- 
ternal force, and weakning it every moment, in 
ſuch a manner, that it ſoon conquers this force, and 
then moves towards the place which it wiſhes for na- 
turally. Heavy bodies, thrown from the earth, and 
which fall back to it the moment the impulſe which 
had drove them from it ceaſes, has lels force than the 


and ſpreading it in a prodigious degree; 
been 
of 


internal gravity of thoſe bodies, is an Inſtance employed 
by Philoſophers to ex plain this doctrine. We therefore may 
compare a reformation of manners to the impulſe which 
makes a ſtone mount upwards. The paſſions implanted 
by nature in mankind, are perpetually combating the 

raQtice of ſevere morality, and are a weight which 
don bring mankind to their priſtine condition, ſhould 
any fit of zeal or reformation have impelled them to- 
wards heaven. 


Nataram expellas furca, tamen uſque recurret (86). 


Whence we muſt conclude, that the innovation brought 
into the Chriſtian religion, when the worſhip of the 
Bleſſed Virgin was eſtabliſhed in it about three or four 


(86) 
Piſt 
lib. 1 


Horat. F. 


10. ver. 24, 


hundred years aſter Chriſt's aſcenſion (87), was favoured (87) Se Baſnage, 
Hftoire de K 


by the natural and mechanical diſpoſitions of mankind, 
lince it has made an uninterrupted and a prodigious 
rogreſs ; and till exifts in as much vigour as ever. 

here is no conceiving that, had it not found very 
great diſpoſitions in the paſſions of mankind, it could 
have proſpered to ſuch a prodigious degree, deſtitute as 
it was of all ſupport from the ſcripture and authentic 
tradition. This prompted ſome curious perſons to en- 
quire, what are thole natural modifications of the ſoul 
of man, which have favoured the innovations in 

eltion ; and the reſult of their enquiries is as 
ollows 


gliſe, 
c 


liv. 18, 


hap, 21, 


In religious matters, nothing ſuits better with the ConJxc- 


TURES on the 
cauſes of the 
progreſs of the 


unculcivated genius of the people, than to repreſent 
heaven as being like the earth. 'Thence the wild 
whims and caprices of the Poets, with 
marriages of the Gods, their counſels, their diviſions 
and intrigues, were ſo eaſily admitted as articles of 
faith by the Greeks, and afterwards by the Romans. 
As it was impoſſible to raiſe men to the Gods, theſe 
were therefore debaſed to men ; by which means the 
point of contact and center of union were formed. 
Had it been ſaid, that God governed the world by 
ſimple acts of his will, and was alone in heaven, this 
would not have ſatisfied the imaginations of the com- 
mon people, who have no other inſtance of ary thing 
like this. But tell them that a God, aſſiſted by ſeve- 
ral other Deities, rules the world; that he has a mag- 
nificent and pompous court in heaven ; that every 
one there has his peculiar poſt or employment, and 
does not ſufter another to make the leaſt incroachment 
an it: the mind of man will ſoon be perſuaded of the 
truth of this, becauſe it is accuſtomed to ſuch ideas, 
borrowed from what is daily ſeen in the government of 
States, and in the Courts of mighty Monarchs. A 
Court like that we are ſpeaking of is not without wo- 
men : we there ſee a Queen-mother, and a reigning 
Queen, whoſe authority is ſometimes as great as that of 
the King, Thus mankind eafily believed what was 
told them concerning Cybele and Juno : and as among 
men, the authority of a Queen-Dowager is generally 
not ſo great as that of the reigning Queen, hence the 
worſhip of Cybele, the mother of the Gods, was leſs 
conſiderable than that of Juno, ſiſter and wife of Jupi- 
ter. A numberleſs multitude of temples, under va- 
rious titles, were conſecrated to this wife of Jove (88). 
Now we muſt not wonder at this, ſhe being conſidered 
as the Queen of the world, and a Queen who con- 
cerned herſelf in Government; beſides, it is the cuſ- 
tom to pay greater reſpect to the Ladies, and with 
more ceremony, than to men of equal rank with 
them (89). 


It was by ſuch as theſe, that Chriſtians were ſo ea- ticle J 


fily perſuaded, though without any example, order 
or permiſſion from Scripture, or the leaſt authority of 
the tradition of the grinning ages, that the ſaints in 
paradiſe are perpetually employed as mediators between 
God and us, We find, in the Courts of Princes, and 
proportionably in thoſe of Governments and Intendants, 
that nothing is done without the recommendation of a 
favourite, a Secretary of State, a Steward of the 
Houſhold, a Lady of the Bed-chamber &c. We very 
frequently ſee thoſe miſcarry, who negleR to apply to 

| 3 interceſſors, 


word 


(89) See the ar- 
UNO, te- 


rd to the bleffed Virgin. 


(88) See Pauſa- 
nias, in the In- 
dex, under the 


June. 
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of great ſervice, it 1 have taken root more and more, and bring forth fra in abun⸗ 


dance, By the way, 


muſt not omit that ſince the firſt edition of this Dictionary, there 


(e Printed at has been publiſhed a hiſtory of the Neſtorian hereſy (c) written by Father Lewis Doucin 

— ven (d) ; and that we therein find (e), in a marginal note, what I obſerved before (7) with (+) Pie: 551, 
regard to the miſunderſtanding between Neſtorius and St. Cyril. We there ſee the fol- 552 

(d) A Jeſuit. lowing remark, that I ground my aſſertions on the authority and teſtimony of Mr. Du Pin, (f) In the te- 
Dottor of the Faculty of Paris, who indeed has advanced many ſuch particulars, and among IP 


others, 


interceſſors, and venture to go directly to the fountain- 
(90) See the re- head (go). It is abſolutely neceſſary for perſons to 
wark [EJ of the make choice of ſubaltern patrons. Nothing has con- 
000 tributed more to eſtabliſh the worſhip of the ſaints ; all 
the arguments of a Proteſtant controverſial writer can 
ſcarce ſtrike a Huguenot ſo much as a Courtier; and 
in general all thoſe who are a little acquainted with the 
way of the world, are ſtruck with the parallel they 
hear their Pariſh Prieſt make between the mediation of 
the Saints, and the recommendation of the Officers 
of a mighty Prince. The notions of the vulgar ſuit 
extremely well with a Celeſtial Court, in which the 
Angels, the Apoſtles and Martyrs are continually em- 
ployed, either in recommending affairs relating to the 
earth to God; in ſoliciting for a decree to be iſſued ; 
in putting him in mind of one thing or other, as is 
uſual in the Courts of Princes. 
But whilſt heaven is ſtocked only with Angels and 
Saints, ſolicitors and mediators, this is not ſufficient 
for the ideas of the common people. Theſe require 
(91) To con- a Queen as well as a King (91). A Court without 
clude, a Court women is very abſurd ; and it a ſo very irregu- 
agg Ladies, lar, that it quite ſhocks their notions. It therefore was 
„in reality, a : l 

Court without a natural for the generality of people to be pleaſed with 
Court. Branteme, the new invention of a mother of Chriſt eſtabliſhed in 
Elege de Frangois heaven, Queen of men, of the Angels, and of all na- 
1, tom- 1- ds ture. This hypotheſis filled up the chaſm, which was 
— From * r to be before in the Court of heaven, and cor- 
pag. m. bn i all its irregularity. The conſequence of this 
282. muſt be, that the devotion of the generality of people 
muſt immediately very intenſe ſor this all power- 
ful and all merciful new Queen. It is generally be- 
lieved, and with reaſon, that women are more diſpoſed 
to charitable acts than men. They behave with infi- 
nitely more tenderneſs than the other ſex towards the 
oor, the ſick and priſoners: and if any favour is to be 
Plicied for, as the life of a deſerter, it is they who 
employ themſelves on thoſe occaſions, and endeavour 
to move thoſe to compaſſion in whoſe power it is to 
ſave. A much more certain ſucceſs might therefore 
be expected, from invoking the Bleſſed Virgin, than 
from any other innovation whatever. It is no wonder 
that the honours paid her exceed thoſe which the hea- 
| thens offered up to Juno; for the dignity of Queen-mo- 
ther and reigning Queen did not center in the perſon 
of the latter ; not to mention that ſhe was looked upon 
as haughty, peeviſh, and vindiftive ; whereas the 
Bleſſed Virgin was, at one and the ſame time, Queen- 
mother and Queen-conſort, exempt from faults of every 
kind, and inexpreflibly kind and good. It is well 
known, that the zeal of Courtries cools, and that they 
take a diſguſt, when a Queen is_over haughty, or too 
ſolicitous to puniſh : hence it was not ſo natural for 
Juno to have ſo many worſhippers, as if people had 
been perſuaded that ſhe delighted in nothing but doing 
ood, My readers muſt already have figured to them- 
Elves. how zealouſly mankind gave their aſſiſtance for 
the building of chapels and altars to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
and with how much profuſion they gave precious ſtones 
and ornaments of every kind ; for theſe things, accord- 
ing to the notions of the people, are pleaſing to wo- 
men; and it is theſe in this world that win their fa- 
vour. Now here follows a new machine, which aroſe 

from the bounty of thoſe offerings. 


The Monks and Pariſh Prieſts, perceiving the devo- 


tion paid to the Virgin Mary brought in vaſt ſums to 

their Convents and Churches, and that they increaſed 

in proportion as people were more ſtrongly perſuaded 

of the authority and tenderneſs of this . of the 

world, employed their utmoſt endeavours to yy we 

the idea of this authority, and this beneficent diſpoſi- 

(92) Some are tion. The Preachers employed all the hyperboles and 
eſtabliſhed in figures which Rhetoric can ſuggeſt. The Legend 
Roan, in Caen, writers made a collection of miracles of every kind : 
F the Poets joined in the deſigu ; and annual prizes (92) 


Neſtorius in his declaration publiſhed before the Council of Epheſus gives a good 


or 


were eſtabliſhed as a reward for any perſon, who ſhould 
write the fineſt poem in praiſe of the mother of God. 
That which, at firſt, was an oratorical flight or a poeti- 
cal enthuſiaſm, became afterwards an aphoriſm or ge- 
neral rule in devotion. The Profeſſors of Divinity 
took theſe matiers in hand, and did not leaſt contribute 
to corrupt them. It grew to a cuſtom, in deſperate diſ- 
eaſes, and all other kinds of danger that ſeemed ine- 
vitable, for perſons to offer up vows to our Lady of 
ſuch a place; as alſo when children or any other 
bleſſing was defired. It happens in every country, 
both among the infidels — the faithful, that ſome 
perſons when given over by the Phyſicians, recover 
quite unexpeRtedly ; and that others, by unforeſeen ac- 
cidents, avoid misfortunes that were thought inevi- 
table. In all countries in the world, women who had 
been barren many years, at laſt conceive and become 
mothers of children. Now the vows in queſtion are a 
wonderful artifice: for, in caſe they do not effect a 
deliverance, there are a thouſand ſubterfuges, as, that 
they they had not been offered up with fervency 
enough &c. A regiſter is not kept of thoſe ill ſuc- 
ceſſes, and people are not allowed to attend to them. 
But if the tick perſons recover, if barren women con- 
ceive &c. all this is aſcribed to the vow ; it is added 
to the catalogue of miracles in the next edition of them: 
the offerings increaſe ; and the devotion grows more 
and more extenſive. The news-papers informed us not 
long ſince, that the King of Spain being at the point of 
death, about the cloſe of September 1700, recovered ; 
and becauſe the Prieſts had brought him, among other 
objects of devotion, an image of our Lady of Beelen, 
which came but lately into vogue, the King's recovery 
was aſcribed to the efficacy of this image. Had he 
not relapſed ſome weeks aſter, and died the 1ſt of 
November following, the Lady in queſtion would have 

ined ſo great a reputation, that ſhe would have 
eclipſed all the reſt ; for the Prieſts would have ſet off 
this miracle with all the circumſtances, with which the 
conjuncture of public affairs might have furniſhed them 
abundantly, The perſons in queſtion have been the grand 
promoters of the worſhip. It was they, if I miſtake 
not, who firſt ſaid that Chriſt had reſerved judgment 
to himſelf, and left to his mother the diſpenſing of 
bleſſings ; a ſure and certain method of bringin 
over to the Bleſſed Virgin, all the acts of the mo 
tender devotion. This maxim is not the mere flight 
of a Rhetorician, who grows warm in the roſtrum or 
pulpit, but crept into books which are recommended 
to the peruſal of devotees (93). Can any thing be (93) r ag 
better adapted to ſtrengthen the worſhip of the Virgin 2 2 
Mary, than to affirm that God has given her à num- 18 chap. op 
berleſs multitude of blanks ready ſigned, in order that ſhe pag. 1084 z and 
may diſpoſe, as the thinks proper, of thoſe things which 22 Diff- 
belong to the Almighty (94) ? It is to her therefore, and N 8 
not to God, that we are indebted ſor our ſalvation, —— "4 
and all other bleſſings : ſince it is ſhe who elects the ſe- 
veral perſons; and ſets down their names, with ſuch (94) Oforius the 
favours and bleſſings as ſhe pleaſes, in the blank part 2 * 
of the grant. There are a vaſt number of ſuch re- neren. ee 
flections in the work I now cite (95). Now the hea- Drelincourt, Re- 
thens did not conduct themſelves in this manner with pligue 4 LE. 
regard to Jupiter: they declared that, in the article of **7** 4 Bell, 
puniſhments, he was — by the advice of the other 8 37+ 
Gods: but that he diſpenſed favours and bleſſings from (95) See Drelin- 
his own impulſe (96). Such a conduct has been re- court, comme! K. 
commended, by perſons of wiſdom, to Monarchs; 7 7 ye 
and we fee that earthly Kings are the immediate au- (96) See Seneque, 
thors of pardon; but that, in the affair of ſentencing Nat. Rueft. lib. 
criminals to death, they employ Judges. EVO & 8 
nl, Arc arxes 20 f dd Nene deen K Wp% [XK] of the arti- 
Fax cov ia near, T0 d Ta d Gxd vas, ON 2 cle PERICLES, 
rere (97). Cenſeo itague viro principt fic agendum, 
ut fi * — 5 aliis puniendum tradat : {Deco gene 
ceterum cum præmia reddenda ſunt his qui rem bene m. 584. "OP 
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or favourable interpretation to what he had advanced in his Sermons, But that I d not ſay 
that all theſe particulars have been condemned in Du Pin, and that he bimſelf made a re- 


cantation in that reſpect. I ſhall make an obſervation on that occaſion 101 
bs notice of what a Proteſtant Miniſter of Paris a 


be improper to ta 


It will not 
ledged againſt a 


Biſhop, who ſeemed to accuſe the Proteſtants, as reviving the herely of Neſtorius [P] 


efſerunt, id fer feipſum fuciat. When the reader 

2215 to 144 ee offered up to the Bleſſed 

Virgin is a fruitſul ſource of gain to the Churches and 

Convents, he will plainly perceive the reaſon why fo 

different a diviſion was made between that of Chriſt 

and his holy mother, with regard to warrants of juſtice, 

(98) Obſerve it and thoſe relating to favours and bleſſings (98). No- 
is pretended that thing conld be better contrived than this, to make 

the bleſſed Virgin Bleſſed Virgin the chief and almoſt only objekt of the 

propre Prong prayers, vows, pilgrimages; nay of love, of gratitude, 

but alſo that ſhe and all the internal acts of piety. Let us once again 

very frequently turn our thought to the Courts of Princes, the chief 

diverts the acts model from which moſt religions have been formed. 

of Gods Juice; Some Princes are ſo compleatly engroſſed by a favourite, 

ner ſhe potleſſes, that they do not beſtow a ſingle pu or employment ex- 

fingly, her entire cept by his recommendation. ſent a petition to the 

demeſnes j and Prince himſelf; diſplay in it the many ſervices you 

alſo extends her have done, and humbly ſue, but as a juſt reward for 
authority to thoſe n , . : 

which Chriſt hag the government of a city, and you ſhall be immediately 

recovered to him- refuſed 3 but if the favourite does but put in a word 

felt. for you next day, your requeſt will inſtantly be granted. 

When things are come to ſuch a paſs in a Court, men 

are much more ſtudious of inſinuating themſelves into 

the good graces of the favourite, than to ingratiate 

themſelves with the monarch ; and they are much in 

the right, prudence requiring them to act in this man- 

ner. Nay I will go till farther, and affirm that 

juſtice and reaſon require, that thoſe who have obtained 

the government of a city, by the methods abovemen- 

tioned, ſhould conſider themſelves as obliged to them 

for it, not to their ſovereign, but to his favourite; and 

that they ought to reſerve all their gratitude and friend- 

ſhip for the latter, as being the true cauſe of their pro- 

motion. The Prince, on ſuch an occaſion, is no more 

than the diſtant, indirect, accidental, indeterminate 

and general cauſe. He is the ſource whence all au- 

thority flows, but then another perſon determines, and 

applies it to the profit and advantage of whomſoever he 

k (rf It is manifeſt from this parallel, that according to 

the hypotheſis of the Doctors in queſtion, who aſſert that 

(99) It is to be no bleſſing is ſhowered down upon the earth, except at 

obſerved that a the nomination and recommendation of the Bleſſed Vir- 

Prince, who be- gin; it is to her, not to God, that every individual 1s 

ſows, upon the ghliged for his fortune, and therefore he ought to offer 

recommendation up his love and gratitude to her, becauſe he could not 

what he would Obtain any thing from God but by the interceſſion of 

otherwiſ: refuſe the Bleſſed Virgin. His devotion ſhould conſequently 

to a Gentleman, be directed to her, which good ſenſe ſhews, and the 

* t reaſons for it are ſelf evident (99). Are we to wonder 

an che dave Sag after this, that the religious worſhip in the Romiſh 

man. The Gen- Communion ſhould have taken the turn it has done ? 

tleman ought Ts not this plainly laying the foundations of the Romiſh 

2 to ſhew ſyſtem? Be this as it will, the werſhip paid to the 

te gratitude to. Virgin Mary is carried to ſo enormous a height, and 

and the Monarch Maintains itſelf in ſo powerful a manner, that the Jan- 

has no pretenſi- ſeniſts, who attempted to give their opinion on this 

ons but to the head, have not been gainers; and for one man who 

| ot the complies with their reſtriftions, there are a thouſand, 

s literally peaking, who follow Father Craſſet (100). I 

{ 100) 1 employ would only have the reader call to mind the obſtacles 

this example, be- which were met with in the Sorbonne, when a book 

cauſe Craſlet the written by a Spaniſh Nun was cenſured there (101). 

Jeſuit's 5ne of The true method to check this evil would be, to forbid 

2 22 panegyricks; and order all ſuch devotees as ſhall be 

condemned the defirous of teſtifying their gratitude by benefactions, 

author of Saluta- to ſend them to the hoſpitals, not the chapels of the 

ry Counſels of the Virgin Mary. A . is not inſenſible that his 

ris ur p,.. auditors have been often preſent at the panegyrics of 

caries. See Ju- the Bleſſed Virgin, and that they have read fineſt 

rieu's Preſerua- ſermons written on that ſubject. In caſe, therefore, 

if, page 108, & he is deſirous of making himſelf be heard and admired, 

fey: = Arnauds he muſt ſtrike out ſome new thought, that may im- 

an Preſerwatif, prove on whatever has been ſaid before; and this is a 

page 19. * circumſtance that gave riſe to many errors. The chief 

l thing would be to prohibit it, upon the penalty of incur- 

ticle AGREDA. ring the guilt of ſimony, all 12 who ſerve at pri- 

vileged altars, and who preſide over the worſhip, to 


receive even the value of à farthing from any devotee. 


with 


This would dry the ſpring of Legend-writers, 
Preachers, and — * But is not this me- 
thod impracticable ? Hoc opus, hic labor eft. 

[O] 1 fall make an obſervation on a note of Father 
Donucin.) When I drew up the article of Neſtorius, 
I knew in general that Du Pin had been br 
trouble, and, among other things, for certain aſſer- 
tions he had advanced concerning this herefiarch ; but 
I did not know any of the particulars, either with re- 
gard to the propoſitions which had been condemned, 
or the recantation he had been forced to make. I know 
but very little more at preſent, all the informations I have 
been able to make being 1 in the note of Fa- 
ther Doucin. However I ſhall obſerve, that, to invali- 
date the conſequenees of the teſtimony of this Sorbonne 
Doctor, it is not enough to alled 
ſome perſons recant for fear of being ruined ; whilſt 
others do this becauſe they are dazled by certain rea- 
ſons, which yet ſhall be weaker than the proofs of their 
firſt opinion. Taking it for granted that Du Pin 
changed his opinion, the affair is to know whether 
he had re-examined the controverſy relating to Neſto- 
rins's principles, and found by internal proofs, that he 
was miſtaken : or whether it was from dis conſidering 
in general, that ſince Neſtorius was condemned by a 
General Council, it is the duty of a good Roman Ca- 
tholic to acquieice in it, and not give occaſion to ſome 
very dangerous and deſtrut᷑tive diſtinctions of fact and 
of right. In this latter caſe, notwithſtanding Du Pin's 
recantation, yet his firſt opinion may have ſome weight 
in favour of Neftorius ; for one may conclude from it, 


ht into 


his recantation ; for 


that an able Divine who had examined the ſubject, 
found by internal proofs, I mean ſuch proofs as the 


proceſs furniſhed, that ſomething had been miſunder- 
ſtood in it; but I confeſs that this does not form fo 


powerful an objection as what Father Doucin relates 


with reſpect to the complaints of the antient diſciples 
of Neſtorius. They aſſerted, ** that the diſpute be- 
«*« tween this Prelate and St. Cyril was merely about 
« words; and that the explication he himſelf gave to 
*« his firſt ſermons, agreed with our preſent belief, . , 
*« Nay farther, they produced ſeveral of his writings, 


«« wherein he complains that his propoſitions (o) hawe (*) Synodic. cap. 


been caſtrated and changed; that ſome very eſſential 
«« words have been eraſed from them, and others ad- 
«« ded which were none of his; that ſome have been 
«« foiſted in, ſo as quite to alter his ſenſe and meaning; 
and that it was by thoſe deteflable artifices that Ge 
** [eſtin and the reft, that is the Fathers of Epheſus, 


ai ere over-reacbed; that he does not ſcruple in any 


manner to give the title of mother of God to Mary, 
«« provided only it be not taken in the ſenſe of Arius 
and Apollinaris (F). 
been perpetually repeated by Helladius, Theodoret, 
«« Tbas, Irenzus and the reſt ; that Neſtorivs had been 
charged with a thouſand other falfities ; that neither 
„ himſelf, nor any other perſon they knew, had ever 
« divided Chriſt, or acknowledged but one only Son 


What Neſtorius aſſerted, had (f) Synodic. cap, 


3» ++ 


of God; that the term (f) hypoftatical union had in- (H) Oriental. eb. 
* deed been rejected, as unknown to the Antients, /*# 44 G. 


and, as ſignifying a neceſſary union, ſuch as is 
«« merely natural between the two natures ; but that St. 
„Cyril himſelf had yielded to the force of his reaſons, 
«« by ſuppreſling this term at the time that the peace 
of the Church (102) was treated of.” It is certain 
that, before St. Cyril can be freed from the burthen 
which this lays on his ſhoulders, we muſt have recourſe 
to the infallibility of Councils, with reſpect to deciſions 
in point of fact. Read the obſervations made by Fa- 
ther Doucin to aſſert it, and to refute the diſtinctions 
made by the Gentlemen of Port-Royal. 

DLP] It will nat be improper to take notice of what a 
Proteſtant Miniſter of Paris alledged againſt a Biſhop, 
who ſeemed to accu 
hereſy of Neftorius, with regard to the title of mather of 
God.] Here follows the words of Mr, le Camus, Bi- 
ſhop of Belley, ſpeaking to Mr. Drelincourt. You 


will permit me to obſerve by the way, that I never 
| 3 met 


anathem. 3. 


(102) Doucin, 
Hift. du Neſtor = 
aniſme, page 55 


ſe the Proteflants, as reviving the 
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(103) Le Camus, 
Eweque de Bel- 
ley, Reponſe a 
Drelincourt, pays 
83. 


(104) Drelin- _ 
court, Replique a 
la Reponſe de 
M.. de Belley, 


pag · 292+ 


(105) Ibid. pag. 
29J* 


(106) Ibis. pag · 
294 


(107) Ibid, pag: 
29 5» 


(108) Ibid. pag. 
296. 


(a) Labbe, Ta- 
bleaux Geneal. 
p- 263. Anſelme, 
Hiſt. de la Mai- 


(6) Fabert, Hiſt. 
des Ducs de 
Bourgogne, tome 
FT, pag» 155 
(c) Labbe, Ta- 
Bleaux Genealog. 
page 263. 


(1) Extracted 
from Pontus 
Heuterus, lib. 6. 
Rerum Burgundi- 
carum. See alſo 
Father Labbe's 
'[ableaux Geneal. 


; be. 202. 


(2) Pierre Mat- 
thieu, H,. de 
Louis XI, liv. 12. 
gag m 7 50 


NEV 


with regard to the title of Mother of God. 


„ met with the expreſſion, mother of God, in your 
«« writers ; yet you yourſelf, who ſeem to be more fa- 
% yourable towards that divine mother, ſtudiouſly avoid 
« jt, as a rock; and that in the ſeveral conferences 
«© and converſations I have had for theſe thirty years 
„with thoſe of your communion, I found ſo ſtrong 
«« an averſion to this title, that they never make uſe 
„% of it; inſomuch that ſome of them being urged 
« with warmth, denied it with anger, as though mo- 
«« ther of Chriſt and mother of God were two things, 
and that Chriſt was not God; a circumſtance which 
« boldly ftrikes at the hypoſtatical union, and the 
„ communication of idioms; I defire you to conſider 
« this matter (103).” To this Mr. Drelincourt an- 
ſwered (104). I. That the belief of the Proteſtant 
Churches agrees perfectly with that of the ancient 
Churches, with _ to the two natures of Chriſt, 
in the unity of perſon. II. That rhough the expreſſion 
mother of God it not found in Scripture, the thing 
frgnified by it is manifeſtly there (105). III. That he 
had printed, above ten years before, a little book of 
the honour that ought to be paid to the holy and bleſſed 
virgin, in which treatiſe are the following words; 
ave do not ſcruple to ſay with thoſe of ancient times, that 
the wirgin Mary is the mother of God (106). IV. 
'That as the Biſhop of Belley had read that book, and 
had yet declared in the manner he did, he conſequent- 
ly publiſhed a thing the contrary of which is evidently 
true (107). V. That none of the Proteflant doctrines 
could be impugned by this title, mother of God ; and 
that no man, <vho is very well verſed in their Religion, 
avill ever refuſe to ſay, that the virgin Mary is the 
mother of God (108). VI. That if this title mother 
« of God, does not occur ſo often in our authors as 
« that of mother of Jeſus Chrift, it is not from their 
being ſo ignorant as to imagine that theſe are two dif- 
«« ferent things, and not two expreſſions which have 


the ſame ſignification ; nor that they are ſo impious 

as to believe Chriſt not to be God ; but they act 

* in this manner from a holy prudence. They con- 

„ ſider that, thanks to heaven, this kingdom is not 

«« afflifted with the Neſtorian peſt ; and that there is 

no occaſion, at this time, to ſearch for precautions 

*« againſt an error that is aboliſhed ; but that ſome 

perſons deify the virgin Mary, and make a Godde/i 

« of her; and that there is juſt reaſon to ſear, that 

* ſuch things as are in themſelves moſt true, 

holy and innocent, may only encourage them in 

their error (109).” To conclude, the Proteſtant (109} Drelic- 

Miniſter in queſtion makes the following declaration. J court, Replique d 

proteſt before God and his holy angels, that ] firmly believe * "=p "= = 

the virgin is the mother of God; and am ready to en this — * 6, * 

truth with my own lad. Neverthelefi 1 declare, with 

all imaginable freedom, that for fear of leading igno- 

rant people into error, 1 do mt care to employ the wards 

in queſtion, without explaining them at the ſame time : 

for all perſons are not able to comprehend of themſelves, 

what your ſchools and ours mean by communication of 

idioms. Inſtead of aſcribing to the perſon, that which 

agrees with the two natures, they aſcribe, either through 

inadvertency or groſs ignorance, to one of the natures what 

Juits only with the other. When they underſland that the 

virgin i the mother of God, they do not immediately 

comprehend that ſhe is nat his mother, as he is God ; but 

through a confuſed notion, they imagine ſhe is properly 

mother of his divine, as of his human nature. I have 

7 — ſome people of Jour per ſua ſion, who entertained 

the moſt groſs idea e of this title e 

God of. way Rv n . Ide, ibid. 
This will ſerve to confirm the particulars infinuated **3* ) 

in the remark [A], with regard to Neſtorius's fear, 

leſt an ill uſe ſhould be made of the title mother of 

God ; and at the ſame time ſhew the caution uſed by 

the Proteſtant Miniſters, and their reaſons. 


NEVERS (JOHN of Burgundy, Count de) in the fifteenth Century, met wich very (4) Anfglme, Hip. 


ill treatment from the laſt Duke of Burgundy, though he had the honour of being related 


de la Mai ſon Rats 
ale, pag. 218. 


to him [A]. This Duke obliged him to make a ceſſion of the dukedoms of Brabant ( Charles of 
jon Reialegp. 208. and Limburg, and the lands thereabout, by a contract he extorted from him the 224 of Bang nee 


Bona of Artois, 


March 1465 (a). He likewiſe diveſted him of the Order of the Golden Fleece [BI. mother to this 
This Count died in Nevers the 25th of September 1491 (b), aged ſeventy ſix years (c). Count of Nevers. 


He was born in Clameci the 25th of October 1415 (d). 


4 : {f) Anſelme, 
He had inherited from his uncle 7%. « ie Mai- 


on the mother's ſide (e) the county or earldom of Eu in the year 1472 (/). He had three a pags 


wives, and left but two legitimate daughters, and three baſtards (g) [C]. 


[4] He . . - met with wery ill treatment from the 
laſt Duke of Burgundy, though . . . related to him.] 
He was the ſon of Philip of Burgundy, Count de Ne- 
vers, Rethel and Etampes, who was killed in the bat- 
tle of Agencourt in the year 1415, and whoſe facher 
was Philip the bold Duke of Burgundy, lon to King 
John. This Philip Count de Nevers took to his fecond 
wiſe Count d'Artois's daughter, by whom he had two 
ſons, Charles and John (1) : the former of whom died 
without lawful iſſue, and the latter is the ſubject of 
this article. We ſhall eaſily find how near akin he 
was to Charles the Duke of Burgundy, if we call to 
mind that Philip the bold, Duke of Burgundy was this 
Charles's great-grandfather. 

[B] He likewiſe diveſied bim of the order of the golden 
Ph Peter Matthieu informs us of an important in- 
cident on that occaſion. Philip de Creveczur, ſays 
he (2), Lord of Eſquer des, received the collar of the golden 
fleece, in the fir(t ſelemnixation of the order, made by 
Duke Charles in Bruges, after his father”s death, at the 
time that Count de Nevers was diveſted of it, with 
greater indignity than the reverence due to his family 
had made him ſuppoſe, and that tos by a Prince who Was 
nearly related to him. His marginal note is more va- 
luable than the text he gives us. It is as follows. 
« Duke Charles of Burgundy revived the order of 
«© the Fleece, the 7th, Sch and gth of May, in the city 
of Bruges ; and painted over with black, that place 
„on which Count de Nevers's arms ſhould be paint- 
ed, with the following words which are found in a 
« manuſcript Chronicle in the King's library. Count 
ede Newers, cited by the letters patents of the molt high 


Vol. VII. 


218. 
{g ) Labbe, Ta- 


NEUFGERMAIN int gd; 


« and moſt excellent Prince, and my mighty Lord the 
Duke, ſealed with the ſeal of his order of the fleece, 
to appear in perſon the preſent chapter, therein to anſaver 
upon his honour concerning a caſe of necromancy, and 
for abuſing the holy Sacraments of his Church, has not 
©« preſented himſelf or appeared, and conſequently is guilty 
, non-appearance. And to avoid the proſecution and 
degradation of the order ta be made in his perſon, he 
© has ſent back the collar; and for that cauſe has been, 
* and tis declared to be expelled the order, and uninvi- 
ted to theoffering.” A modern hiſtorian (3) affirms, (3) Fabert, Hip, 
that Philip the good, exaſperated to ſee our Count de % Pct de 
Nevers in the party of Charles VII King of France, 1 5. Ee tom. 
cauſed him to be eraſed from the order of the fleece. It . 
is to be obſerved that the Count in queſtion was (4) Colut, If 
knighted in the ninth chapter held in the Hague the wires de la 
12th of May 1456; and that the firſt chapter held e Cente, 
by Duke Charles was the eleventh (4). It was held P8738. 
in Bruges in the year 1468 (5). (5) bid. 

[C] He had three wives, and left but two legitimate 540. Dy 
daughters and three baflards.) I. In 1435, he married 
Jaqueline (Jacoba) d'Ailli, daughter of Raoul or Ra- 
dulphus Vidame of Amiens and Lord of Pequigny, by (6) Extraed 
whom he had a daughter who was wife to John %% Father 
Duke of Cleves. II. In 1475, he married Paula of — Dur 

eneal. pag. 263. 
Britanny, daughter of John de Broſſe Count of Pent- and from Father 
hieure, who brought him a daughter married to John Anſelme, p. 218, 
d' Albret, Sire of Orval. III. In 1480, to Frances © er. 
d' Albret, daughter of Arnauld Amanjeu, Sire of Or- (5) Pontus Heu- 
val (6), and to this John (7). She brought him ter. Ren. Bur- 
no children. | ond. libs, 
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(1 i. e. Of many 
Pari ſians. 


(2) It ſhould be 
Montſerrat. See 
the article 
MARCA, te- 
mark [D]. 


(3] Furetiere, 
under the word 
Grat, intorms us 
that enveir au 
grat, hgnifies 
to repulſe, to 
drive away, and 
ſend about one's 
buſine ls. 


4) Neuſgermain, 

art 2. de ſes 
Poefies & Ren- 
genres, page 102, 
103 


judice to him, requeſting 


NEU 


NEUFGERMAIN (LEWIS * a French Poet who had a daſh of the madman, 
0 


not to ſay worſe, lived in the reign 


JU 


Lewis XIII. He ſerved as a may-game to the 
Duke of Orleans, Cardinal Richelieu, and the wits of that 


roclite Poet to his Highneſs, ſole brother to bis Majeſty [A]. 


He ſtiled himſelf hete- 
favourite method was to 


N 


write verſes, which ended with the ſyllables of the name of the perſon whoſe elogium 
he made. This reftraint made him publiſh a numberleſs multitude of impertinent parti- 
culars, and fo ridiculous a medley, that it is no wonder perſons took a delight in propoſ- 


ing ſuch names to him as might give his imagination ſome exerciſe. 


I am even apt to 


think, that Neufgermain was ſometimes employed to blend fatyr with praiſe ; I mean, 
that he ſometimes was aſſiſted by perſons of more genius than himſelf. This, in my opi- 
nion, we may conjecture, with regard to the verſes he wrote in praiſe of Godeau and 
Conrart. The former was not agreeable either in his air or ſhape, and the latter did not 
underſtand Latin; whence one would be induced to conclude, that their elogiums have 
ſomething of a malicious tendency, and that an abler Poet than Neufgermain had a hand 
in them. However, I ſhall ſubmit this to the reader's judgment, who may read 
the verſes in queſtion below [B]. Few of Voiture's compoſitions are more ingenious 


than thoſe he wrote to ridicule our heteroclite Poet 


[C]. Neufgermain's anſwer 


ſhews that he was quite defeated in the combat [D]; he was ſtunned with the 


[4] He fliled himſelf heteroclite poet to his Highneſs, 


fole brotber to his Majeſty.) The reader muſt not fu 


poſe, that the wits, who, by his means, uſed to di- 
vert the Duke of Orleans, Cardinal Richelieu, &c. 
gave him this title without his accepting it ; he do- 
ing this very gravely and ſeriouſly, and employing it 
as one of his titles in the front of his works. Here 
follows 'the very words of the privilege granted him 
by the King for printing his poetical works in 1637. 
Our beloved Lewis DE NeEurGERMAIN bath repre- 


ſented m us, that he defired to publiſh the ſecond impre/- 
fron of the firſt part, and the ſecond part of a book en- 


titled, The poetical works and puns or jokes of the 
Sieur de Neufgermain, heteroclite poet to our moſt 
dear, and ſole brother, the Duke of Orleans; but fear- 
ing leſt others ſhould print them, <vhich would be of pre- 
ing our letters patents for this pur- 
poſe : for this cauſe, being defirous of granting the re- 
queſt of the ſaid Neufgermain, due therefore have per- 
mitted him and do permit c. 
[B] He . . . mayread the werſes in queſtion below.) 
I will firſt cite thoſe he made for Mr. Conrart. He 
calls him Conrat ; whether the pronunciation of the 
people of Paris (1) made him ſpell it wrong; or that 
the ſyllable ra? ſeemed more favourable to his meaſure 
than that of art. 


A MONSIEUR CONRAT,. 
Les ſyllabes du nom finiſſans les vers. 
Ainſi gue Pon parloit des rats de Taraſcon, 


Quelgu un me dit, tout mont peut engendrer un rat, 
A quoy je reſpondis, exceptex Helicon, | 
Car il eſi ſacro- ſainct, autre que Monferat (2), 
Et Ceft ſur Helicon gue fut nourry Conrat. 

11 ſgait parler latin, il ſcait parler gaſcon, 
Grave /ententitux, diſert, nunquam errat, 
Tuſques-la qu'il vainguit diſputant dans Macon 
Un Do#eur Maconnois, & Penvoya au grat (3), 
Chercher fon Calepin pour Je prendre a Conrat, 

S'il ne harangue enchaire, il harangue en Balcon, 
Zelateur de vertu, contraire au ſcelerat, 

Puis boit Peau d' Hipocrene a plein broc ou flacon, 
Aua diu. & defun#s, fuſt-ce au grand Amurat, 
Ayant ſoif & ſans ſoif, cet excellent Conrat. 
11 ſgait de quel genre eft dans Deſpautere Icon, 
Seigner, tater le poux, appliguer le cerat : 
Si quelque belle il voit, il dit, 6 bon bocon ! 
Ses beautez admirant, & jon bel apparat, 
Puis de ſes beaux diſcours les charme ce Conrat. 

Plus qu Orphie puiſſant, il peut ſans Lexicon 
Arreſter de propos le joleil, dum migrat, 

L' Aigle wolant en Pair, le Duc & le Faucon, 
Par terre le Lion, & Peſeumant Verrat, 
Baleines prendre en mer par ſes accens Conrat. 

Dans un livre il fait voir qu'au pris d'un patacon 
Les tefles des preſcripts mit le Triomvirat : 

Et comme il les jouoit a la chance & tricon, 
Recompenſant celuy qui hæc attulerat, 
Tant eft ſcienticux & rare ce Conrat (4). 


I now proceed to thoſe he wrote in honour of Mr. 


blow, 


Godeau. I am perſuaded that my readers will not be 
diſpleaſed at my giving theſe two examples. It indeed 
was neceſſary that I ſhould cite one; otherwiſe, ſcarce 
any foreigner could have formed to himſelf a juſt idea 
of the character of this heteroclite poet. 


A MONSIEUR GOD E AU. 
Les ſy llabes du nom finiſſans le vers. 
La belle & gentill Margo, 


Trouvte n'aguere au bord d' eau, 
Puiſant, pui ſa un eſcargo, 

Dont elle fit fi bon chaudean, 
Dil n'en reſta point à Godear. 
Dedans fon lict en fon gogo, 

Encourtinte d'un rideau, 

Remuant la gigue, ou gigo, 

Chantoit un air en go, en dean, 

En faveur de Monſieur Godeau. 
Luy ſeul a traut le mugo 

D' eloquence, proſe, & rondeau ; 

Car plus charmant qu un Larigo, 

Meinte fere marche en bedeau ; 

Portant maſſes devant Godeau. 
Venus luy donna ſon mago, 

Atlas luy offrit fon fardeau, 

Diane, Taw!l & Rago, 

Et le beau Phebus, ce blondeau, 

Donna ſes chevaux (5) a Godeau. 
D'un nom fi divin, origo 

Eft, que lite d un cordeau, 

Difoit une pie, ou margo, 

Got eo, five God eo (%, 

Voyant marcher Monſieur Godeau. 
Ses feſtini couſtent un lingo, 

En Nettar, lapin, hetoudeau, 

Puis qu'enſemble d tirlarigo, 

Boiwent, mangeans le fezandeau, 


Apollon, Minerve, & Godeau (6). 


[CJ Thoſe Voiture wrote to ridicule our heteroclite 
poet.) He wrote I, a BALLA DE in praiſe of Neufger- 
main's works. II. A reply to the e (7) of ſuch 
conſonants as have nat the honour to be included in the 
name Neufgermain. III. A petition to Mr. de Puylau- 
rens, in the name of Neufgermain. IV. Verſes after 
the manner of Neufgermain, the ver ſes ended with the 
letters of a perſon's firname, addreſſed to Mr. d Avaux. 
All theſe pieces are extremely witty. The reply to the 
complain! of the Conſonants was written in Jupiter's 
name. It is an excellent piece; and yet Girac pointed 
out ſome faults in it, which Coſtar, notwithſtanding all 
his art and reading, found it a difficult matter to de- 
fend. 

[D] Neufgermain's anſwer ſhews that he was quite 
defeated in the combat.) De Girac criticiſed among 
other particulars, as a falſhood, what Jupiter aſſerted 
with reſpe& to the vowels, viz. that they were all iu- 
cluded in the name Neufgermain ; which cannot be 
true but by ſuppoſing it wrote Noewfgermazn. 
now ſhew the ſtrange nonſenſe which our heteroclite 
poet built on this miſtake of Voiture. (8) Take 

2 5 


(5) Probably an 
error of the pres 
for cheveux, hair, 


( Incedo Deut- 


(6) Neufgermain, 
Part 2. de ſes 
Poeſies & Res- 


contres, pag. 125, 


126, 


(7) It is in Voi- 
ture's Poems. It 
was wrote by 
Mr, Patris. 


(8) Girac, Re- 


il] penſe 2 ia De- 
e 
de Voiture, Set» 


26, pag: 196. 


blow, and had never wrote more nonſenſically than on that occaſion. 


„it which way you will, Voiture is to blame; for if 
% he did not uſe an O in the word Noeufgermain, he 
„ miſtook in his calculation, there being a vowel 
«« wanting; but if he did employ a vowel, he did 


wrong, fince it ought not to be there, as Neufger- 
« main himſelf told Voiture. 
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« Ft brouillant un nom ghrieux 

«© Bedelneufgermicopſantiſe (9) 

* Au meprus des homme; & Dieux. 

« Dui deut monſirer qu en ce beau nom 
% Toutes voyelles font fi w_ 

1 O, gui par ſa forme Spherique 

* Fl wget) Univers, N ought to be called 
*© Rend le carattere q Afrique CORO” 
„ Confrere de teluy  Anvers." — 


(g) Obſerve that 
in the Anſwer to 
the Complaint of 
the Conſonants, 
Jupiter declares 
that this Poet 


« 7] batit en Pair des chaſteaux, 


« Par diphtongue il fait mots nowveaux, 
« Par oe de Neufgermaniſe, 


: NEVIZANO (JOHN) an Italian Lawyer, and a native of Aſte, was a diſciple of 

( DR own Francis Curtius, Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Padua (a). He publiſhed,” among other 
cerpret. cap. 154+ works, a treatiſe intitled, Sylva Nuptialis A], in which he diſcovered a fondneſs for pub- 
liſhing pleaſant ſayings, and an erudition ſeaſoned with diverting and curious particulars. 

He intermixed it with a great number of ſatyrical touches againſt the fair-ſex. Some ſay 


that 


[4] He publiſhed . . . . a treatiſe entitled Sylva and aſſures him that Gabriel de Laude, the Duke of 

nuptialis.] Marais, a Counſellor or Advocate in the Savoy's Chancellor, will be his patron ; and drive into 

Parliament of Paris, has favoured me with a letter in utter darkneſs, as not having the wedding garment, all 

which he informs me, that he has a Gothic edition of thoſe who ſhall diſcover a diſtaſte for ſuch a work. EA 

this work, printed at Paris by Kerver in 1521 ; that jam fama conſtans, te prioribus nuptiis ac ampliores longs 

conſequentlyſ it is falſe to aſſert that Nevizan completed ornatiores ¶ i con ſummatis atque abſolutis rebus A 

(1) Counſellor in it in 15 22, as is affirmed by Mr. Simon (1) who drew up Feri poteft ) ſuperconcinnaſſe : te tamen inaudilo conſilio at- 
the A a ſmall bibliotheque of Lawyers; that the title of the gue infolenti ad eas neminem admiſſurum . . . (Ga- 
_ 4 oh Paris edition in queſtion is as follows: Silva nuptialis, briel Laudenſis) tibi affertor ac windex comparatus, fi 
Journal des Sa- bonis referta non modicis, nunc te, lector obnixe rogat ut quem viderit tuis accubantem Nuptiis, ex his quibus «6 
warns 1693, page /e aſpicias, deinde quod ſcriptum eft legas, & protinus flomachi morofitatem, etiam odoratiſſima pigmenta putere 
m. 246, and wifes opuſeuli annotamentis, cum indice alphabetico conten- ſolent : tanquam non habentem indumentum nuptiale, in 
1695, Page 270. rum narrative, lætaberis gaudio maximo ; that the tenebras detrudet exteriores. Et tunc te wel rigidi le- 
author has collected whatever has been wrote in favour gant Catones, After this letter of Alionus comes the 

of, and againſt the fair ſex ; that there are many new author's dedication to the Chancellor of Savoy above 

things in that work ; that it is there ſaid, that the hinted at. We therein find that Nevizano had reſiſt- 

only motive why God was prompted to become man, ed the earneſt ſollicitations of his friends, and had re- 

and to pardon mankind, was, becauſe the bleſſed vir- fuſed to publiſh his ſupplements ; and among other mo- 

gin was beautiful. Jmo Deus optimus maximus ob pul- tives which prevented his publiſhing them, the follow- 

chræ & dere filie Feruſaiem immaculatam virginita- ing was none of the leaſt, viz. that many women had 

tem generi humans fibi infeſto pepercit & homo factus eft ; been exaſperated againſt him, by reaſon of the diſad- 

that the Counſels of Romanus are cited on this occa- vantageous reports which had been ſpread concerning 

ſion, expreſſing the page, the line and word; that we his book. Accedebat quorundam finiſtra ad mulieres RA 

therein find the following words, f mulieri non ſatisfit relatio, qui de bono opere & in commendationem matrimo- 4. 

de weflibus & carnibus, ipſa ſatisfacit de cornibus ; that mii, excuſo me, nonnullas earum concitaſſet (3). How- (3) Nevizan. 141 

God, according to Nevizano, did not caſt all the bad ever he at laſt was wrought upon by the prevailing N Dedic. T 


: : ; ; . 
angels into hell, but ſent ſome of them into the bodies entreaties of Alionus. I will tranſcribe the beginning ese f N _ 


(2) This proves 
that Nevizano's 
book had deen 
pi inted ſome years 
before 1521, 


of women, to plague the other ſex. This collection, of this dedication, as it will give us ſcm? infightinto the tion I make uſe 


adds Mr. de Marais, is full of ſuch particulars. 
Jam of opinion that the edition of Paris of 1521 
is not the kirk (a), and am ſurprized that Geſner and 
his continuators ſhould be ſo negligent with regard to 
the Sylva nuptialis, They do not take notice of any 


hiſtory of the book in queſtion. Petierunt à me, Cancel. 
larie illuſtris, & prope quotidianis convictis eflagitarunt 
plerique, ut lucubrationes & ſuppletiones, quas ad Sylvam 
meam otiofiori ſtudio glomeraui, in publicum ederem. 
Ingenue fateor, repugnavi ſemper : ade) ut contra mens 


edition or of one particular in it; and yet it has been mores guibuſdam fim viſus nimis auſterus. Non quad 


thought a very curious book, and has born ſeveral 
impreſſions. I have the Lyons edition apud Antonium 
de Harſy 1572, in 8vo (8). The whole title is as 


follows. Sylvæ nuptialis libri ſex, in quibus ex diftis 


Moder. materia Matrimonii, Dotium, Filiationis, Adul- 
terii, Originis, Succeſſronis, & Montitorialium pleniſim? 
diſcutitur : Una cum remediis ad ſædandum fationes 
Guelphorum & Giebelinorum. Item modus judicandi & 
exequendi juſſa Principum. Ad bac, de authoritatibus 
Doctorum, privilegii/que miſerabilium perſonarum. Duc 
omnia ex queſtione, An nubendum ſit, vel non, deſum 

ta ſunt, Joanne Nevizano Aftenſi, Furiſconſulto cla- 
riſſimo, Authore. Omnia mulid quam antebac caſtiga- 
tiora : Indice etiam locupletiſſimo, ac Argumentis in fin- 
gulos libros additis, auctiora reddita. The firſt thing 
we meet with after this title, is a letter to the au- 
thor, written in 1522, by Achilles Alionus the 
Lawyer, and it begins as foſlows. Habuiſti aliquot 
ante annos (2), Joanne. zane wir clariſſime, tuts 
genialibus atque ingenialibus | Nuptiis, in ameniflua 
Sylva, frequentes quot palatum habent interioris homi- 
nit, literariis pabulis, ac werſatili libri gerulægue 
menſe addiftum. Qui, poſiquam abſumpia fames, & 
amor compreſſus edendi, ita ad unum bilaritus tibi ap- 
plauſere, ut Alcinoi Phæacum regis epulum à Smyrnea Ma- 
rone illuſtratum ; & Didonis convivium, a Neſtrate Me- 
lefigene celebratum, longo poſipoſuerint intervallo. This 
letter informs us, that Nevizano had made ſeveral ad- 
ditions, which he did not care to publiſh. Alionus ex- 
horted him to alter his reſolution, aud to give the 
curious this new entertainment as ſoon as poſlible ; 


me præteriret opus ipſum mutilum eſſe & mancum, quan- 
doquidem impreſſorum incuria repentin? aded emer ſerit, 
quod fecit abortum : & fi aliqui, In Sylvam ne ligna fe- 
ras : quia copioſa videretur, afſererent. Ego tamen illam 
introſpiciens cogebar dicere, quam pauper Achaia noftra 
efl. Sed differebam, quia otium non daretur, &c, The 
work in queſtion conſiſts of fix books, the two firſt 
of which are on the following ſubje&, that people Sud 
not marry ; and the two next on this ſubject, that peo- 
ple ſhould marry. Conſequently it cannot be ſaid that 
our author condemns marriage ; he only produces the 
reaſons for and againſt it. 

F («) I am perſuaded, with Bayle, that the edition 
of the Sy/va nuptialis in 1521 is not the firſt ; but 
not having ſeen one of a more ancient date, all I can 
ſay on that matter is, if there really is an older, it 
cannot poſſibly go more backward than the year 1517, 
ſince that in Lib. I. aum. 102. of the book in ts 49 
our author quotes, from the Lawyer afiitus or de af. 
flitis, the formulary of a ſummons dated the 17th 
of February of that year. By the way, we are not 
very ſure, as Mr. Simon Counſellor in the preſidial 
Court of Beauvais pretends that the Sy/va nuptialis, 
in ſix books as now extant, was finiſhed in 1522; 
ſince that Lib. IV, am. 147, it is plain that the au- 
thor was at that time only reviſing that part of his 
work, ſome time after Chriitmas 1 522, the day Rhodes 
was taken, In fine, a remark that may be made on 
this book, and which I had forgot, is, that the typo- 
graphical errors, which ſo frequently occur in the new 
editions, including that of 1545, ariſe from the prin- 
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(5) Extrafted 
From Pang irol. 
lib. Caps 155 de 
Clar, Interpret, 


(4) Billon, Fore 
rnexpugnable, fo- 


lio 37 verſo, 


Ca] Extrafted 
from Andrew 
Rivet's funeral 
Oration, by John tain 
Henry Dauler. — 


(en dee his Elge 1660, being then eighteen years of age (a). 
by Monſ. de 


Fontenelle. 


— 


281, of the Lyons edition 1545, the epitap 
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that the women of Piedmont were offended at his ſatyr, and revenged themſelves after a 


very cruel manner [B]. 


He was never married, but he kept a miſtreſs, by whom he had 


a ſon, a Lawyer, all whoſe poſſeſſions were ſeized [C]; and who, to increaſe his af- 
fictions, after being reduced to the extremes of poverty, ran diſtracted. John Nevizano 
died in 1540, he having taken care to diſpoſe of his miſtreſs in marriage (b). 


ters miſtaking the abbreviations of the editions in a 
black letter. For inſtance, Lib. IV, num. 23. Jax: 
of the 


famous Courtezan Imperia runs thus, impiæ meretricis 
India Cognata, inſtead of Imperiæ meretricis . . . 
Imperia Cortiſana, as this paſſage has been reQtified 
Tom. I, pag. 108, of the Paris edition of the new Me- 
nagiana. 
the printer's miſtaking, in this place, the abbreviations 
made in the black letter in the preceding editions. 
Rem. Cair. | 

$ (8) My edition, which is of Lyons, and printed 
in the ſame year, and alſo in 8vo, runs thus: Apud 
Bartholomeum Vincentium, an evident proof that theſe 
two bookſellers printed it at their common expence. 
Rem. Carr. 

[B] Some ſay that the women of Piedmont . . . re- 
wenged themſelves after a very cruel manner.) I have 
found this particular in no author but Francis de Bil- 
lon. This book was printed at Paris in 1555, and 
entitled, Le Fort enexpugnable de I honneur du Sexe fe- 
menin. The following paſſage is found in it (4). ** To 
return to my priſoners ; the ſecond is one Meſſire John 
«« Nevizano, a Lawyer, as ſome fay, but ill adviſed, 
* who ſome years ſince behaved in ſo frantic a manner 
in the city of Turin as to meditate an attack, which 
he afterwards put in execution in a Latin book, in 
diſhonour of the fair-ſex whom I have attempted to 
«« praiſe, and particularly of the Ladies of Piedmont ; 
«« which book, entitled the Fore/? or 2voed of marriage, 
«« is filled with detraction. The Ladies of Turin 
« finding the work in queſtion to be a defamatory 


*« libel, the author of it, a priſoner in this place, was 
« immediately ſeized by them, and drove away with 
«© ſtones. He indeed obtained, ſome time after, leave 
*« to return from baniſhment, by the ſubmiflion he 
«« paid, and falling down on his knees before them; 
„ the two Latin lines following being fixed on his 
«« forehead, as a manifeſt ſign of his repentance : 


It is plain that this groſs error is owing to 


„ Ruſticus eft were qui turpia dicit de Muliere, 
Nam ſcimus were, quod omnes ſumus de Muliere. 


*« Theſe Latin verſes ought not to be looked upon as 
«* ridiculous ; for, though they were made upon a man 
not over prudent, yet the author of them was very 
*« chaſte, and of an angelical mind; fince that, after 
*« the incident above related till the day of his death, 
«© he could not meet with one woman, though ever 
„ ſo old, who would make his bed for him, and the 
report of it is not yet ceaſed in that country. In 
* this manner poor maſter John received his juſt re- 
«« ward, for having preſumed to ſlander the fair.” 

C] He had a fon, . . . a Lawyer, all whoſe poſ- 
eon, <were ſeized.) Bonis omnibus ſpoliatus ad extre- 
mam inopiam ac demum inſaniam pervenit (5). 


Nevizano had a very conſiderable law-ſuit with Paul 


he appointed Count de Matafia his heir. I am per- 


This I (5) Panzirol. 4. 
am informed by Pancirollus, who likewiſe ſays that onde ga 
cap. 


Viſca; that he died whilſt it was depending, and that 332. 


ſuaded he was related to this Count; his mother being (5) Ibid. He 
daughter of Godfrey, Lord of Montafia. Joannes Ne- be On 
wvizanus Aftenſis avum maternum habuit Gefredum Mon- W. , HE 


tafie dominum (6). 


' NEWTON (ADAM) author of the Latin tranſlation of the Hiſtory of the Council 


of Trent written by Father Paul, was a Scotſman. 


He was maſter or principal of the 


head ſchool in the College of St. Maixant in Poitou, in the reign of Henry III, and he 


pretended, at that time, to be a Roman Catholic, 


where he became Preceptor to Prince Henry, eldeſt ſon to James I King of Great Bri- 
and at his death was Dean of Saliſbury (a). 


He returned to his native country, 


_ NEWTON (ISAAC), was born at Woolſtrope in the county of Lincoln on 
Chriſtmas Day in the year 1642, and was deſcended from the elder branch of the family 
of Sir John Newton Baronet. The manor of Woolſtrope had been in his family near 


two hundred years. 
originally from Newton in Lancaſhire. 


The Newtons came thither from Weſtby in the ſame county, but 
Our author's mother, whoſe maiden name was 


Hannah Aſcough, was likewiſe of an antient family, and married again after his father's 
death, When her fon was twelve years old ſhe put him to the Free-School at Grantham 
in Lincolnſhire, from whence ſhe removed him ſome years after, that he might be ac- 
cuſtomed betimes to look into his own affairs, and to manage them himſelf, But ſhe 
found him fo careleſs of ſuch buſineſs, and ſo devoted to his books, that ſhe ſent him 
again to Grantham, that he might be at liberty to follow his inclinations ; which he far- 
ther indulged by going to Trinity College in Cambridge, where he was admitted in 


Monſieur de Fontenelle tells us, that „ in 


e Jearning Mathematics he did not ſtudy Euclid, who ſeemed to him too plain and too 
«« ſimple, and unworthy of taking up his time; he underſtood him almoſt before he read 


«© him, and a caſt of his eye u 
« him maſter of them. 
„ Optics, &c. 


n the contents of the theorems was ſufficient to make 
He advanced at once to the Geometry of Des Cartes, Keplei's 
It is certain that he had made his great diſcoveries in Geometry, and 


« laid the foundation of his two famous works, the Principia and the Optics, by the time 


«6c 


in ſome obſervations communicated to us, remarks, that in the year 1663, a little before 
Chriſtmas, Mr. Newton, being then one and twenty years old, bought Schooten's Miſcel- 
lanies and Des Cartes's Geometry (as appears from an account of his expences) which 


Geometry, together with Oyghtred's Clavis, he had read above half a year before. 


He 


then likewiſe borrowed Dr. Wallis's works. Upon theſe books, as he read them, he 
made ſeveral notes, and in the ſubjects, which they treated of, made very conſiderable 
improvements; which was his manner of ſtudying. By means of theſe notes and of other 
original papers of his, ſome of which are dated, it is eaſy to ſhew, in ſome meaſure, 


the 


2 


Nuptial. ſub n. 
111. 


that he was four and twenty years of age.” A very learned friend of our author (5), % Wala 


ones Eſq; 
* R. 8. 
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the progreſs, by which the methods of ſeries and fluxions were invents him [A 

In 1664 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1668 that of! Matter Wei 
elected the year before Fellow of his College. In 1668 Nicholas Mercator, who * 
born in Holſtein, but ſpent moſt of his time in England, publiſhed his Logarithmotechnia 

in which he gave the Quadrature of the Hyperbola by an infinite ſeries. This was the 
firſt appearance in the learned world of a ſeries of this fort drawn from the particular na- 
ture of the curve, and that in a manner very new and abſtracted. Dr. Barrow, then at 
Cambridge, where Mr, Newton, who was about twenty ſix years of age, reſided, recol- 
lected, that he had met with the ſame thing in the writings of that young Gentleman 

and there not confined to the Hyperbola only, but extended by general forms to all forts 
of curves, even ſuch as are mechanical, to their quadratures, their rectifications, and their 
centers of gravity, to the ſolids formed by their rotations, and to the ſuperficies of thoſe 
ſolids 3 ſo that ſuppoſing their determinations to be poſſible, the ſeries ſtopt at a certain 
point, or at leaſt their ſums were given by ſtated rules. But if the abſolute determinati- 
ons were impoſſible, they could yet be infinitely approximated z * which is the happieſt 
and moſt refined method, ſays Monſieur de Fontenelle, of ſupplying the defects of 
* human knowledge, that man's imagination could poſſibly invent. To be maſtet of 


* fo fruitful and general a theory, was a mine of gold to a Geometrician ; but it was a 
ec 


greater glory to have been the diſcoverer of ſo ſurpriſing and ingenious a ſyſtem. So 


„ that Mr. Newton finding by Mercator's book, that he was in the way to it, and that 


cc 
cc 


others might follow in his track, ſhould naturally have been forward to open his 
treaſures, and ſecure the property, which conſiſted in making the diſcovery. But he 


*« contented himſelf with his treaſure, which he had found, without regarding the glory.“ 
He himſelf ſays in a letter printed in the Commercium Epiſtolicum, that he thought Mer- 
cator had intirely diſcovered his ſecret, or that others would, before he was of a proper age 


[4] By means of theſe notes, and of other original 
papers of his, _ which are dated, it is eaſy to ſheww, 
in ſome meaſure, the progreſs, by which the methods of 
Series and Fluxions wwere invented by him.) We ſhall 
here preſent the reader with ſome obſervations upon 
this ſubject, communicated to us by the learned Wil- 
liam Jones Eſq; F. R. S. in whoſe hands thoſe papers 
of Sir Iſaac Newton are. In 1655 Dr. Jokn Wallis 
publiſhed his Arithmetica Infinitorum, in which he 
ſquared a ſeries of curves, whoſe ordinates were 

— — o | — 
1. 1 E: i—x* | . 1—x*| ä — | . 
and ſhewed, that if the ſeries of their areas could be 
interpoled in the middle places, the interpolation would 
give the quadrature of the circle. Mr. Newton, in 
the winter, between the years 1664 and 1665, upon 
the reading of that book, and conſidering how to inter- 
pole the ſeries of the areas, found that the area of the 
circular ſector ſtanding upon the arc, whoſe ſine is x, 
the radius being unity, might be expreſſed by this ſeries, 


K— x3 en — rr . * 1 &c. And 
from hence readily derived the ſeries .X-|-;z* ILSS 
& H= . & Kc. for the length of the 


arc, whoſe fine is x, from no other conſideration than 
that the arc has the ſame proportion to its ſector, as 
the whole quadrant has to an arc of 90 d At 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner he found the ſeries 
„— f ETX -A TTA -g Ec. to 
be the hyperbolic area, in the rectangular hyperbola, 
intercepted between the curve, its aſy mptote, and two 
ordinates, whoſe diameter is x, parallel to the other 
aſymptote. In the ſummer 1665 being obliged to re- 
tire from Cambridge on account of the plague, he went 
to Boothby in Lincolnſhire, where he computed the 
area of the hyperbola by this ſeries to two and fifty fi- 
gures. In the ſame ſeaſon of that year, by means of 
an happy thought of ſubſtituting indefinite indices of 
ers he put the 59th propoſition of that book, which 

r. Wallis arrived at by various ſteps, into another 
language, and moſt general form, in this manner: if 
the abſciſſa of any curvilinear figure be called x, let 
„ and u be numbers, and the ordinate created at right 


angles be x; the area of the figures ſhall be 


=" And if the ordinate be compoſed of two 
<a " or more ſuch ordinates taken with their 


ſigns + or —, the area will be compoſed of two or 
more ſuch areas taken with their ſigns + or —. In 
the beginning of the year 1665 he found a method of 


Vor. VII. 


for 


tangents like that of Hudden, G , or Slut 
and a method of finding the — of * 
any given point. And continuing to purſue the me- 
thod of interpolation he ſound the quadrature of all 
curves, Whoſe ordinates are the powers of binomials 
affected with indices, whole, fracted, or ſurd, affirma- | 
tive, or negative, together with a rule for reducing any 
power of a binomial into an approximating or con- 
verging ſeries. For by interpoling the ſeries of the 
powers of a binomial, 1. 4 -x. a* +2 ax dx*, 
x*1-24*x I-3ax "x? „ Kc. he diſcovered, that 


at x| "= 8 ＋ a op Lt gn tg? oe 
I 2 


INDIO XI + ge. where the index (*) of the 


I 3 


power may alſo be any number, whole or fracted, or 
ſurd, affirmative or negative; @ and x any quantities. 
In the ſpring of that year he found how to perform 
the ſame by continual diviſion and extraction of roots. 
Soon after this he extended the method to the extraction 
of the roots of affected equations in ſpecies. And he 
was the firſt, who introduced into analyſis fractions, ne- 
gative and indefinite quantities for the indices or expo. 
nents of powers ; and by that means reduced the opera- 
tions of multiplication, di viſion, and extraction of roots to 
one common way of conſidering them ; and thereby very 
much enlarged the bounds of analyſis, and laid the foun- 
dation of making it univerſal. About three years af- 
ter, that is in 1668, the Lord Viſcount Brouncker 
publiſhed his quadrature of the hyperbola by this ſeries, 


I I I I 1 
1x2 + 3x4 T x0 '. © 588 + 9x10 


&c. which is no other than Mr. Newton's ſeries which he 
diſcovered before, viz. 1—4 + 5 — + + — 5 
＋ 3 +++ — . &c. And ſoon after, this qua- 
drature of the hyperbola was demonſtrated by Nicholas 
Mercator, by means of the diviſion firſt made uſe of 
by Dr. Wallis in his Opus Arithmeticum publiſhed in 


the year 1657, where the fraction _ is reduced by 


perpetual diviſion into the ſeries 4 2 ar* kar 
3 + ar* + ar* &c. Thus we may oblerve how far 
Mr. Mercator had any pretence to the diſcovery of 
the quadrature of the hyperbola, fince Dr. Wallis had 
found the diviſion long before, and alſo the quadrature 
of every part of the quotient, which Mr. Mercator 
ſhould have acknowledged, when he put thoſe two in- 
ventions together. : 
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for writing, His manuſcript 
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infinite ſeries was communicated to none but Mr. 


ohn Collins, F. R. S. and the Lord Brouncker ; and even this had not been done but 
Dr. Barrow, who would not ſuffer him to indulge his modeſty ſo much as he deſired. 
This manuſcript was taken out of our author's ſtudy in 1669, intitled, A Method, which 
I formerly faund out Ec. and ſuppoſing this formerly to mean no more than three years, 
he muſt then have diſcovered this admirable theory of his ſeries, when he was not twenty 
four years of age. But what is ſtill more, this manuſcript contains both the diſcovery 
and method of fluxions, or thoſe infinitely ſmall quantities, which have occaſioned ſo 
great a conteſt between Mr. Leibnitz and him, or rather between Germany and England, 
which we have given an account of in the article of Leibnitz. In 1669 he was choſen 
Profeſſor of the Mathematics in the Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the reſignation of 
Dr. Barrow ; and on the 18th of May the fame year wrote a letter to his friend Francis 
Aſton Eſq; containing advice to him for his conduct in his travels, which letter we ſhall 
give the reader from the original IB]. The ſame year and in the two following years he 


[B] Wrote 4 letter to bis friend Francis Afton Eſq; 
containing advice to him for his travels, which letter we 
ſhall give the reader from the original.] 


Trinity College Cambridge, May 18. 1669. 
« Sir, 

«« Since in your letter you give mee ſo much liberty 
of ſpending my judgment about what may bee to 
to your advantage in travelling, I ſhall doe it more 
freely than perhaps would otherwiſe have beene de- 
cent. Firſt, there I will lay down ſome generall 
rules, moſt of which I beleve you have conſidered 
„already: but if any of them bee new to you, they 
may excuſe the reſt ; if none at all, yet it is my 
«« puniſhment more in writing, than yours in reading. 

When you come into any freſh company, 1. ob- 
«« ſerve their humours; 2. ſuit your own carriage 
«« thereto, by which infinuation you will make their 
*« converſe more free and open; 3. let your diſcours 
be more in quærys and doubtings, than peremptory 
« aſſertions or diſputings, it being the deſigne of tra- 
„ yellers to learne, not to teach, Beſides, it will 
«« perſuade your acquaintance, that you have the greater 
1 eſteem of them, and ſoe make them more ready to 
communicate what they know to you ; whereas no- 
* thing ſooner occaſions diſrepect and quarrells than 
«« peremptorinefſle. You will find little or no advan- 
tage in ſeeming wiſer or much more ignorant than 
«© your company. 4. Seldome diſcommend any thing, 
« though never ſo bad, or doe it but moderatly, leaſt 
you bee unexpettedly forced to an unhanſom re- 
traction. It is ſafer to commend any thing more 
than it deferves, than to diſcommend a thing fo 
much as it deſerves. For commendations meet not 
ſoe often with oppoſitions, or at leaſt are not uſually 
* ſo ill reſented by men, that think otherwiſe, as diſ- 
** commendations. And you will infinuate into men's 
*« favour by nothing ſooner than, ſeeming to approve 
and commend what they like ; but beware of doing 
it by a compariſon. 5. If you bee affronted, it is 
better in a forraine country to paſſe it by in ſilence 
and with a jeſt, though with ſome diſhonour, than 
to endeavour revenge; for in the firſt caſe your 
credit's ne're the worſe when you return into Eng- 
land, or come into other company, that have not 
heard of the quarrel. But in the ſecond caſe you 
% may beare the marks of the quarrel while you 
live, if you outlive it at all. But if you find 
«« yourſelfe unavoidably engaged, tis beſt, I think, if 
you can command your paſſion and language, to 
keep them pretty eavenly at ſome certain moderate 
«« pitch, not much hightning them to exaſperate your 

adverſary, or ED his friends, nor letting them 
grow overmuch dejected to make him inſult. In a 
word, if you can keep reaſon above paſſion, that 
and watchfulneſs will bee your beſt defendants. To 
which purpoſe you may conſider, that though ſuch 
*« excuſes as this, he provek't mee ſo much I could not 
« forbeare, may paſſe among friends, yet amongſt 
„ ſtrangers they are inſignificant, and only argue a 
«« traveller's weakneſſe. 

** To thele I may add ſome general heads for in- 
«© quirys or obſervatious, ſuch as at preſent 1 can 
« think on. As 1. to obſerve the policys, wealth and 
«« flate-aftaires of nations, ſo far as a ſolitary travel- 
ler may conveniently doe. 2. Their impoſitions 
upon all ſorts of people, trades, or commoditys, 
** that are remarkable. 3. Their laws and cultomes, 


read 


« how far they differ from ours. 4. Their trades and 
«« arts, wherein they excell or come ſhort of us in 
„England. 5. Such fortifications as you ſhall meet 
« with, their faſhion, ſtrength, and advantages for 
defence, and other ſuch military affaires as are conſi- 
« derable. 6. The power and reſpe& belonging to 
their degrees of nobility or magiſtracy. 7. It will 
not be time miſpent to make a catalogue of the 
«© names and excellencys of thoſe men that are moſt 
„ wile, learned, or eſteemed in any nation. 8. Ob- 
« ſerve the mechaniſme and manner of guiding ſhips. 
« 9g. Obſerve the products of nature in ſeverall places, 
«« eſpecially in mines, with the circumſtances of min- 
ing, and of extracting metalls or minerals out of 
«« their oare, and refining them; and if you meet 
«« with any tranſmutations out of their own ſpecies into 
«« another, (as out of iron into copper, out of any 
«« metall into quickfilver, out of our ſalt into another, 
„% or into an infipid body &c.) thoſe above all will 
„ bee worth your noting, being the moſt lucife- 
«*« rous and many times lucriferous experiments too in 
«« philoſophy. 10. The prices of diet and other things. 
11. And the _ commoditys of places. 

„ Theſe generalls (ſuch as at preſent I could think: 
of) if they will ſerve for nothing elſe, yet they may 
aſſiſt you in drawing up a modell to regulate your 
« travells by. 

« As for particulars, theſe that follow are all that 
„ can now think of; viz. Whether at Schemnitium 
„in Hungary (where there are mines of gold, cop- 
«« per, iron, vitrioll, antimony &c.) they change iron 
into copper, by diſſolving it in a vitriolate water, 
„ which they find in cavitys of rocks in the mines, 
and then melting the ſly my ſolution in a ſtrong fire, 
«« which in the cooling proves copper. The like is ſaid 
* to bee done in other places, which I cannot now 
„ remember. Perhaps too it may bee done in Italy; 
for about twenty or thirty years agone there was a 
«« certain vitrioll came from thence (called Roman Vi- 
* 7r;oll, but of a nobler virtue than that which is 
* now called by that name) which vitrioll is not now 
to bee gotten, becauſe perhaps they make a greater 
gain by ſome ſuch trick as turning iron into copper 
with it, than by ſelling it. 2. Whether in Hun- 
«« gary, Sclavonia, Bohemia neare the town Eila, or 
at the mountains of Bohemia near Sileſia there be 
« rivers, Whoſe waters are impregnated with gold, 
„ perhaps the gold being diſſolved by ſome corroſive 
% waters like Aqua Regis, and the ſolution carried 
along with the ſtreame, that runs through the mines. 
„And whether the practiſe of laying mercury in the 
« rivers till it be tinged with gold, and then ſtraining 
* the mercury through leather, that the gold may ſtay 
behind, bee a ſecret yet, or openly practiſed. 3. 
There is newly contrived in Holland a mill to grind 
«« glaſſes plane withall, and I think poliſhing them 
« too. Perhaps it will be worth the while to fee it. 
4. There is in Holland one —— Borry, who ſome 
«« years ſince was impriſoned by the Pope, to have ex- 
« torted from him ſecrets (as I am told) of great worth 
„ both as to medicine and profit; but hee eſcaped into 
„ Holland, where they have granted him a guard. 
„ think he uſually goes clothed in green. Pray in- 
% quire what you can of him, and whether his in- 
«« pgenuity bee _ profit to the Dutch, 5. You may 
« inform yourſelſe whether the Dutch have any tricks 
« to keep their ſhips from being all worm-ecaten in 
«« their voyages to the Indys, Whether pendulum 
: | I | « clocks 
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read a courſe of Optical Lectures [C] in Latin in the public ſchools of 
14 at London 1728 in 8vo, 
his work contains the diſcoveries, which he made 


an Engliſh tranſlation of which was 
original at London 1729 in 4to. 


the Univerſity : 
and the Latin 


with regard to light and colours in 1666; and he communicated an account of them to 
the Royal Society in 1671, Which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of Feb. 


19, 1672, num 80. 


The Lectures themſelves would have been publiſhed ſoon after they 


were read, if the diſputes occaſioned by what was publiſhed in the Philo/pphical Tranſ- 
allions upon that ſubject, had not made him lay aſide that deſign, leſt it ſhould 
draw him into a controverſy, which would have been very difagreeable to him. In the 
lame Tranſactions of March 28, 1672, num. 81. he publiſhed an Account of a new Cata- 
dioptrical Teleſcope of his own invention; which account Monſieur Gallois inſerted in the 
Journal des Sgavans of Feb. 29, 1679, to which he ſubjoined a letter of Monſieur 
Huygens, ſhewing the advantages of this kind of Teleſcope. There were likewiſe ſeveral 


other papers of his relating to his teleſcope, 


and his theory of light and colours printed 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [DJ. From the year 1671 to 1679 he held a correſpond- 


«« clocks doe any ſervice in finding out the longi- 
* tude, &c. 
I am very weary, and ſhall not ſlay to part with a 


long compliment; only I wiſh you a good journey, 


«© and God bee with you. 
« Pray let us hear from 


« you in your travels. 
% have given your 2 
** books to Dr. Arrow- 
66 ſmith. 


CJ His Optical Lectures] They are divided into 
* i The firſt contains a very full and plain 
account of the experiments, from whence was deduced 
the diſcovery of the different refrangibility in the rays 
of light. And here occurs an elegant demonſtration, 
that in a certain poſition of a priſm, the image of 
the ſun made by it would appear circular, provided 
light was uniform. The ſubject of the ſecond ſection is 
the meaſure of refractions in tranſparent ſubſtances, as 
well fluid as ſolid ; and the comparing the refractions of 
heterogeneal rays, and theſe performed not only in medi- 
ums contiguous to the air, but when contiguous to one 
another ; all which is illuſtrated by adeſcription of the 
inſtruments for _— the experiments, and by exam- 
ples, together with ſuitable demonſtrations. In the 
third ſection are conſidered the effects of the refractions 
of rays, as they are incident upon one or two plane 
ſurfaces. The firſt nineteen propoſitions relate to the 
refractions made by a ſingle plane. Of theſe, the firſt 
eight treat of homogeneal rays ; containing ſome of 
the principles of dioptrics. In the ſcholium to the 
8 there is a curious ſpeculation con- 
cerning the apparent place of the image ſeen by re- 
ſraction. The reſt of theſe propoſitions are about the 
divarications and limits of heterogeneal rays, as they 
are refrated at a ſurface ſeparating two mediums, 
whoſe denſities are conſidered either as permanent, or 
as the denſity of any one of the mediums is ſuppoſed 
to be varied. At the concluſion of the twelfth pro- 
poſition occurs what is very remarkable, that in rays 
of every ſort, refracted at the ſame point of a plane 
ſurface, the /ocus of the centers of their radiations is 
the, vulgar ci//oid. Afterwards to the end of this ſec- 
tion, our author treats concerning the affections of both 
homogencal and he rays refracted by two 
planes ; which chiefly relate to the experiments of the 
priſm, whence he reduced his theory of light and 
colours. And here, among other things, 1s demon- 
ſtrated, that rays ſo falling on a priſm, that the refrac- 
tion on each fide may be equal, in homogeneal rays, 
the angle, which the incident and emergent rays com- 
prehend, will then become the greateſt ; but in hetero- 

neal rays, the difference of thoſe angles will become 
the leaſt. 'The laſt propoſition contains a ſolution of 
the following problem; rays being refracted from one 

iven point to another given point by a priſm given 
in poſition, to find the angles comprebended by the 
heterogeneal rays. The laſt ſection treats of rays, as 
reſracted by curve ſurfaces. Here is delivered a very 
elegant way of finding the principal focus of any 
number of ſpherical lens's : which is of great uſe in 
teleſcopes. Next is ſhewn how to do the ſame for 
lens's formed into other figures than ſpherical ones, by 
means of the radius of the curvature at the vertex's of 


«« If. Newton. 
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the curve figures ; and in order to find that radius, be- 
cauſe it is ſhort, there is premiſed a lemma. Aſter- 
wards follows the method of computing the errors ari- 
ſing from the ſpherical figures of optic glaſſes. Then 
is n, how to determine in ſpherical figures the 
focus, that belongs to every particular ray ; the ſame 
is likewiſe ſhewn for any other figure whatever by the 
help of the radius of the curvature. But as the find- 
2 radius at any point of a curve would here 
ta 


up too much room, our author refers for its in- 


veſtigation to his Treati/e of fluxions, which he wrote 
ſeveral years before he read theſe lectures. The other 
particulars in this ſection are, the deſcribing the fi- 
gures, which ſhall ſo refra&t the incident rays, that 
all the refracted ones may meet accurately in any 
given focus; next are ſet down two propolitions ne- 
ceſſary for the determining the rainbow ; and laſtly 
there is delivered a computation of the errors ariſing 
from the different refrangibility of the rays of light. 
Theſe, as they vaſtly exceed thoſe occaſioned by the 
figure of the glaſſes, put our author on the noble in- 
vention of the reflecting teleſcope. As this treatiſe is 
an introduction to his book of Optics, fo it contains 
the demonſtrations of many things there made ule of 
without their proofs ; which perhaps were omitted on 
a ſuppoſition, that the lectures might, ſome time or 
other, be made public. Here are alſo given the de- 
monſtrations of ſeveral of our author's inventions, 
which had been formerly publiſhed by Dr. Barrow, 
but without their proofs. Some of theſe inventions 
were peculiar to our author, others common to him 
and Dr, Barrow, whoſe Le&iones Optice are here much 
commended. As in the fourth ſection the diſtinct 
foci belonging to every ray are determined; fo the 
curve paſſing through them has been by ſome called 
the cauſtic line. This, as done both by our author 
and Dr. Barrow for ſpherical figures, was publiſhed 
in the Lectiones optice of the latter in 1669. But by 
Mr. Newton's lectures it appears, that he had done 
at the ſame time this very thing for any curve ſurface 
by the help of the radius of the curvature, which was 
a very early invention of his. A long while after, 
viz. in 1682 Mr. Tichirnhaus boaſted (1) in the royal 
academy of ſciences at Paris of this invention of the 
cauſtics. And though he then produced no inſtance 
of it but in a circle, which he learned from Dr. Bar- 
row's Lefiones, it would have been eaſy for him to 
have done the ſame thing for any curve, by the help 
of the radius of the curvature, which was publiſhed 
by Mr. Huygens in his Horologium Ofcillatorium in 
1673. In like manner Mr. Tſchirnhaus publiſhed 


the ſame year a method of tangents (2), which he (2) Ibid. pag. 
ſaw in a letter of Mr. Newton written in 1672 (3), 392 


where that method is ſet down, as alſo an account, 


that Mr. Newton had found out the radius of the cur- cum Epiftolicum, 


vature, or, as it is there expreſſed, the curvities of Pag · 195+ edit. 
yy 1725 in 
Vos 


_ (4). 2 Mr. Tſchirnhaus's vanity, and like- 
wiſe bis plagiariſm in geometry with reipect to Dr. 
Barrow, has been taken notice of by e and he 
ſeems indeed to deſerve the character, which Mr. Ber- 
noulli has given of him (6), that, like the Alchemiſts, 
he was always boaſting of wonderful diſcoveries, with- 
out ever producing any thing of his own. 

[D] There avere likewiſe ſeveral otber papers of his 
relating to his teleſcope and bis theory of light and colours 
printed in the Philoſophical tranſactions.) Ia Ne. = 

r 


1) See 42 
ruditorum, ann - 


1682, pag- 364+ 


(3) See Commer 


(4) Ibid. or 
rincipia 0 
146. edit. oY 
(5) Joh, Crai in 
Trae, de — 
drat. edit. 169 3. 


(6) See Aa 
Eruditorum, ann. 


1718, page 113. 
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ence by letters with Mr. Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the Royal Society, and Mr, 
John Collins, Fellow of that Society; which letters containing a variety of curious ob- 
{ervations we ſhall give from the originals, together with ſeveral others to Mr, John 


Flamſtead and Dr. Edmund Halley [E]. 


In 1672 he publiſhed at Cambridge in 


8vo, Bernardi Varenii Geographia generalis, in quis Aﬀettiones generales Telluris expli- 
cantur, autta & illuſtrata ab Jaaco Newton, It was reprinted there in 1687 in 8vo. 


for April the 22d 1672 is A letter from Mr. Newton 
to the publiſher of the Tranſactions, dated the 26th of 
March 1672, containing ſome more ſuggeſtions about his 
teleſcope, and a table of apertures and charges for the 
ſeveral lengths of that inſtrument; together with An 
extract of another letter from Mr. Newton, dated March 
the 30th 1672, by way of anfwer to ſome objefions 
made by an ingenious French Philoſopher (Monſieur Azout) 
10 the new reflecting teleſcope. In No. 83, for May the 
zoth 1672 is Mr. Newton's confiderations upon part of 
Mr. de Berce's letter concerning his reflecting teleſcope pre- 
tended to be improved by My. Caſſegrain; together with 
his Obſervations upon = experiments propoſed in rela- 
tion to his theory of light. In Ne. 84 for June the 
15th 1672 is My. Newton's anſwer to the animadwer. 


frons made his theor 4 light by Ignat. Gaſton Par- 
uy 


dies, In N'. 85 for the 15th 1672 is A ſet of 
queries propounded 7 Mr. Newton to be determined by 
experiments pofitively and directly concluding his new doc- 
trine of light and colours ; together with his Anfever to 
P. Pardies's ſecond letter. In No. 88 for November 
the 18th 1672 is his Anſaver to ſome confiderations uon 
his doctrine of light and colours, In Ne. 96 for July 
the 21ſt 1673 is his Anſwer to ſome conſiderations of 
Mr. Huygens upon his doctrine of light and colours, and 


farther explanation of the ſame. In N“. 97 for Ofto- 


ber the 6th 1673 is Mr. Newton's letter in anſwer to 
Mr. Huygens concerning the number of colours, and the 
neceſſity of mixing them all for the production of white ; 
with ſome other remarks, In Ne. 110 is his Anwer 10 
Mr. Linus letter animadverting on his theory of light and 
colours. In No. 121 for January the 24th 167 is his 
Conſiderations on Mr. Linus letter concerning the new 
theory of light and colours ; together with an extract of 
a letter of Mr. Newton dated Famary the 1oth 1675, 
upon the ſame ſubjet. In Ne. 123 for March the 25th 
1676 is 4 particular anſwer to Mr. Nexvton to Mr. 
Linus's letter about an experiment relating to the new 
doctrine of light and colours. In Ne. 128 for Septem- 
ber the 25th 1676 is My. Nexvton's anſwer to the excep- 
tions made againſt his theory of light and colours. 

[E] Which letters we hall give from the originals, 
together with ſeveral others to Mr. John Flamſtead, and 


Dr. Edmund Halley.) For the letters to Mr. Olden-' 


burg and Mr. Collins we are obliged to W. Jones Eſq; 
F. R. S. as we are for thoſe to Mr. Flamſtead to Mr. 
James Hodgſon, F. R. S. Our author's letters to Dr. 
Halley were copied from the originals in the Royal 
Society, and the Doctor's anſwer was communicated 
by himſelf. | 


« To Henry Oldenburg Eſq; 
* Trinity College, Cambridge Feb. 10. 1674. 
«Bs; 

It was an eſteem of the Royal Society for moſt 
candid and able judges in philoſophical! matters, 
which encouraged mee to preſent them with that 
*« diſcourſes of light and colours, which ſince they 
** bave fo favourably accepted of, I doe earneſtly de- 
** fire you to returne them my cordiall thanks. I be- 
fore thought it a great favour to have beene made 
** a member of that honourable body; but I am now 
more ſenfible of the advantage. For believe me, 


66 
«i 


with them in the promotion of reall knowledge, but 
a great privilege, that inſtead of expoling diſcourſes 
to a prejudic't and cenſorious multitude (by 
which means many truths have been bafled and 
*« loſt) I may with freedom apply myſelf to fo judi- 
*« cious and impartiall an aſſembly. 

* As to the printing of that letter, I am ſatisſyed 
in their judgment, or elſe I ſhould have thought it 
too ſtraight and narrow for public view. I deſign'd 
it only to thoſe, that know how to improve upon 
hints of things; and therefore to ſhun tediouſnefle 
omitted many ſuch remarques and experiments as 
might be collected by conſidering the aſſigued laws 
Hof refraftions ; ſome of which F believe with the 


16 


Sir, I doe not only efteem it a duty to concurre 


Mr. 


«« generality of men would yet bee almoſt as taking 
% as any of thoſe I deſcribed. But yet ſince the 
« Royal Society have thought it fit to appear publick- 
«« ly, I leave it to their pleaſure; and 2 to 
« ſupply the aforeſaid deſects I may fend you ſome 
«« more of the experiments to ſecond it (if it be fo 
thought fit) in the enſuing Tranſactions. 
«« have no more but to offer my acknowledgments 
„ of your kindneſſes in particular, and my thanks for 
„the pains you are pleaſed to undertake in printing 
that letter. Sir, lam 
„ Your faithfull ſervant 
J. Newton. 


To Mr. Oldenburg. 
+ Cambridge, Feb. 20. 71, 


e, | 

I received yours Feb. 17th, and having conſider- 
„ed Mr. Hook's obſervations on my diſcours, am 
glad that fo acute an objector hath ſaid nothing 
© that can enervate any part of it. For I am ſtill 
of the ſame judgment, and doubt not but that upon 
ſeverer examinations it will be found as certain a 
truth as I have aſſerted it. 

„ You ſhall very ſuddenly have my anſwer. 
© In Monſieur Hugenius's letter there are ſeverall 
handſome and ingenious remarques. And what hee 
« faith concerning the grinding parabolicall conoids by 
«« geometricall rules, 1 do with him deſpair of; but I 
doubt not but that the thing may bee in ſome mea- 
« ſure accompliſhed by mechanicall deviſes. This is 


all at preſent from 
% Your faithfull ſervant 
% J. Newton. 


« To Mr. John Collins. 
Cambridge May 25. 1672. 


« Sir, 

This day fortnight I received your letter accom- 
«« panied with part of the remaines of Mr. Horrox's 
two tracts of Honorato Fabri, and 4 or 5 copies of 
« a ſynopſis of Mr. Kerſey's algebra. For theſe and 
Dr. Wallis his mechanicks, together with many 
other civilities, | muſt acknowledge your obliging- 
«« neſle and afteftion to me, and ſhall be ever ready 
* to teſtify as much. Nor is your mathematicall in- 
«« telligence leſſe grateſull; for I ara very glad that Dr. 
« Barrow's book is abroad, and that the world will 
enjoy the writings of the excellent Allronomers 
« Mr. Horrox and Hevelius, and thoſe complete Ma- 
*« thematicians Monſieur Huygens and Sluſius. 

* Your kindneſle to me alſo in profering to pro- 
«« mote the edition of my lectures, which Dr. Barrow 
told you of, I reccon amongſt the greateſt, conſider- 
ing the multitude of buſineſſe, in which you are 
„ involved. But 1 have now determined otherwiſe 
„of them, was may by that little uſe 1 have 
„ made of the preſſe, that I ſhall not enjoy my former 
ſerene liberty till I have done with it; which 1 
hope will be ſo ſoon as I have made good what is 
already extant on my account. Yet I may poſſibly 
complete the diſcourſe of reſolving problems by 
„ infinite ſeries, of which I wrote the better half the 
laſt Chriſtmas, with intention that it ſhould accom- 
„ pany my lectures; but it proves larger than I ex- 
«« pected, and is not yet finiſhed. 

„ The book here in preſſe is Varenius his Geo- 
«« graphy, for which I have deſcribed ſchemes; and 
„I ſuppoſe it will be finiſhed about fix weeks hence. 
„The additions to Kinkhuyſen's Algebra I have long 
„ ſince augmented with what I intended, and par- 
* ticularly with a diſcourſe concerning invention or 
* the way of bringing problems to an æquation. And 
« theſe are at your command. If you have not de- 
«« termined any thing about them, I may poſſibly 
«+ hereaſter review them, and print them with the 
«« diſcourſe concerning infinite ſeries. 

« I take much {ſatisfaction in being a member of 
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Mr. Jones informs us, in ſome obſervations communicated to us, that in che winter be- 


tween the years 1676 and 1677 Mr. Newton found the propoſition, 


that by a centripetal 


force reciprocally as the ſquare of the diſtance, a planet mult revolve in an ellipſis about 


the centre of force placed in the lower focus of the ellipſis, and wit 
that centre deſcribe area's proportional to the times. 


h a radius drawn to 
n the year 1683 he reſumed the 


conſideration thereof, and added ſome other propolitions concerning the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. In Auguſt 1684 he acquainted Mr. Edmund Halley, chat he had 


« that honourable body the Royal Society, and could 
« be glad of doing any thing, which might deſerve 
« it; which makes me a little troubled to find my 
« ſelfe cut ſhort of that freedom of communication, 
** which I hoped to enjoy, but cannot any longer 
« without giving offence to ſome perſons, whome 1 
1% have ever reſpected. But tis no matter, ſince it was 
« not for my own ſake or advantage that I ſhould have 
«« uſed that freedome. 

«« The coppies of the ſynopſis of Mr. Kerſie's Alge- 
« bra I have communicated to our Mathematicians, 
«© but meet not with any ſubſcriptions. However to 
1% encourage the undertaking I ſhall ſubſcribe for 
% one, and hope ere long to ſend you another or 
„ two. 

% For my tardineſſe in returning you this anſwer, I 
« have no excuſe, but that I ſtayed 4 or 5 days in 
hopes to ſend you ſome of thoſe ſubſcriptions, and 
«« being intent upon the duty of this terme, the time 
«« {lipt on faſter than I was aware of. But I promiſe 
«© my ſelfe by your ſo much teſtified friendſhip, that 
«« you will pardon it, and believe that I think my 


« ſelf really 
« Your moſt obliged debtor 
«« I, Newton. 
To Mr. wg = 4 
« Sir, Stoake July 6. 1672. 


* In the inquiry, which in yours of June the 25th 
« you propound in theſe words : Whether a phyficall 
« point in a glaſs may not by the diverſity of the pores and 
« angles in it cauſe in the rays falling thereon ſuch real- 
« by different though ſeemingly equall refractiont, that 
« thence may proceed thoſe ſeverall diſtind colours, which 
« in my doftrine are efleemed to proceed from the aggre- 
«< pate of the rays of light ? I know not what to under- 
« ſtand by really different though ſeemingly equall re- 
« fraction. For if you meane thoſe different refrac- 
« tions, from whence I denominate light unequally re- 
« frangible, their differences are ſo great, that they 
«« are far from being ſeemingly equall. And I ap- 
«« prehend not what other differences you ſhould meane 
„ (if there be any other) ſince there is ſo conſtant 
« and ſtrict an analogy between theſe and the ſeveral 
« ſpecies of colours. However fince you ſuppoſe theſe 


* unequall fractions to proceed from the diverſity of 


« and angles in the glaſs, they muſt be compre- 
* ended under the contingent irregularities, which I 
« have already diſproved in my anſwer to Mr. Hook 
«« and P. Pardies. And further, if colours were origi- 
4 nated from reſractions, as is ſuppoſed in your in- 
« quiry, then all colours would be changeable by re- 
on ions, contrary to what I find by experience. 
% From either of theſe two heads, your inquiry is de- 
«« termined negatively, which if you think requiſite, 
« J ſhall further explain hereafter. 

% In the meane while give me leave to inſinuate, 
« that I cannot think it effectuall for determining truth 
« to examin the ſeverall ways, by which phænomena 
„% may be explained, unleſſe where there can be a 
i perfect enumeration of all thoſe ways. You know 
« the proper method for enquiring after the proper- 
„ties of things is to deduce them from experiments. 
«« And I told you, that the theory, which I propound- 
« ed, was evinced to me, mot by inferring lis thus, be- 
« cauſe not otherwiſe, but by deriving it from experi- 
« ments concluding poſitively and directly. The way 
i therefore to examin it is, by conſidering whether the 
experiments, which I propound, do prove thoſe 
«« points of the theory, to which they are applyed, or 
«« by proſecutiog other experiments, which the theory 
«« may ſuggeſt for its examination. And this I would 
« have done in a due method; the laws of Refradtion 
being thoroughly inquired into and determined be- 
„ fore the natute of calours be taken into conſidera- 


Vol. VII. 


demonſtrated 


« tion. It may not be amiſs to proceed accordin 
*« to the ſeries of theſe queries, the deciſion of which 
« I could wiſh to be ſtated, and the events declared 
« by thoſe, that may have the curioſity to examin 
„ them: 
„ 1. Whether rays, that are alike incident on the 
ſame medium, have unequal! refractions; and how 
t are the inequalities of their refraQions at any 
„incidence? 
* 2, What is the law, according to which each 
% ray is more or leſſe refrafted ; whether it be that 
„the ſame ray is ever refrafted according to the ſame 
ratio of the ſines of incidence and refraction; and 
divers rays, according to divers ratio's ; or that the 
<* refration of each ray is greater or leſſe without any 
certain rule ? That is, whether each ray have a cer- 
tain degree of refrangibility, according to which 
its refraction is performed, or is refratied without 
*« that regularity? 

„ 3. Whether hi os which are indued with particu- 
lar degrees of refrangibility, when they are by any 

means ſeparated, have particular colours conſtantly 
belonging to them ; viz. the leaſt refrangible, ſcar- 
let; the moſt refrangible, deep violet; the middle ſea- 
green; and others, other colours? And on the 
* contrary ? 

4. Whether the colour of any ſort of rays apart 
« may be changed by refraction? 

* 5- Whether colours by coaleſcing do really change 
one another to produce a new colour, or produce it 
« by mixing only ? 

6. Whether a due mixture of rays indued with all 
variety of colours produces light perfectly like that 
* of the ſun, and which hath all the ſame properties, 
and exhibits the ſame phznomena ? 

„8. Whether there be any other colours uced 
« by refractions than ſuch, as ought to reſult from 
„the colours belonging to the diverſly refrangible 
* rays by their being ſeparated or mixed by that 
«« refraQtion ? 

+ To determin by experiments theſe and ſuch like 
queries, which involve the propounded theory, ſeems 
the moſt proper and direct way to a concluſion, 
And therefore I could wiſh all objections were ſuſ- 
pended, taken from hypotheſes or any other heads 
than theſe two; of ſhewing the inſufficiency of ex- 
« periments to determin theſe queries, or prove any 
other parts of my theory, by aſſigning the flaws 
and d in my concluſions drawn from them; 


a 
- 


* contradi&t me, if any ſuch may ſeem to occur. For 
« if the experiment, which I urge, be deſective, it 
cannot be difficult to ſhew the defects; but it valid, 
then by proving the theory, they mult render all o- 
ther objections invalid. 
% In the margin of my anſwer to Mr. Hook I no- 
« ted the contents of it in 12 particulars, which when 
I came to number them in the copy, I found 13 
« ſo that there is either a marginall note omitted, or 
« elſe ſlipt over without its number prefixt. If the 
« laſt hath happened, you may prefix its number, and 
alter the numbers of thoſe that follow. But if the 
« firſt, I will ſupply the note, when I return to Cam- 
„bridge, where my papers ate, becauſe there may 
«« poſſibly be occalion of referring to that diſcourſe 
40 hereafter. Sir, 1 am, | 
*« Your humble ſervant 
I. Newton. 


P. S. Yours dated June the 20th I doubt I ſhall 

«« not receive, till my return to Cambridge. I defire 
% you would ſuſpend the impreſſion of P. Pardies ſe- 
„ cond letter. If you write to me before July 14. 
% pray dixeQ your letter to me at Mrs. Arundel!'s 
ode in Saale had in Nonthawprnihre, ad a 
«5 gne 
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or of producing other experiments, which directly 
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demonſtrated Kepler's celebrated propoſition, that „ the planets move in ellipſes ; and 
« with radii drawn to the ſun placed in the lower focus of the ellipſis deſcribe area's pro- 
portional to the times.” In November following he ſent the demonſtration to Mr. 
Halley, who communicated it to the Royal Society, in whole Regiſter-books it is enter- 
ed; and upon their requeſt and Mr. Halley's importunity, Mr. Newton was engaged 
in drawing up his Principia, the two firſt books of which were ſhewn to the Royal 


in manuſcript ; but Mr. Hooke very unjuſtly inſiſting upon his having demon- 


ſtrated Kepler's problem before our author, Mr. Newton was determined to ſuppreſs his 
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ſigne it to be leſt with the Poſt maſter of Towceſter 
to be ſent thither. Newton. 


To Mr. John Collins. 
«« Stoake, July 13. 1672. 
„ Sir, 
„ I think I told you, that I had altered my reſolu- 
tion of printing my Dioptric Lectures. And for 
the exerciſe about Infinite ſeries, I am not yet reſol- 
ved, not knowing when I ſhall proceed to finiſh it. 
I will inquire of ſome of our bookſellers whether 
they will parchaſe Mr. Pitts his copy of Kinck- 
huyſen; and if not, I will ſend it you. In the meane 
while I would know whether Mr. Pitts thinks it 
will be more advantageous to print the author with- 
out alteration, or to inſert thoſe notes, which you 
formerly ſaw, that I may accordingly ſend them 
with the copy, or detain them. 
„Mr. Gregory's problem of finding the ſolidity of 
the ſecond ſegments of a ſphere, and yours of 
finding the ſurfaces of inclined round ſolids, may 
be ſolved divers ways by infinite ſeries, as I find by 
conſidering them in generall. But I foreſee the 
calculations are intricate and unpleaſant, which has 
made me negle& them, not thinking them worth 
tranſmitting to you. 
« If Jever applyed Gunter's ſecter to the reſolving 
of affected zquations, it hath now flipt out of my 
memory. Poſſibly it might be Gunter's line, which 
being ſet upon 3 or 4 ſeverall rulers, is of ready 
uſe 4 finding the 2 or 3 firſt figures of any affect- 
ed æquation. But there is no difficulty in the inven- 
tion. And if it be the ſame, which you meane, 
you may command it, 
„ The way of reſolving æquations of 5 or 6 dimen- 
ſions by a Locus linearis was I believe by the in- 
terſection of that and a conick ſection, ſomething 
after the manner that Des Cartes hath done it, but 
more conveniently in my opinion, becauſe the ſame 
Locus lintaris once deſcribed will ſerve for the re- 
ſolving of all equations of thoſe dimenſions. And 
as I remember the calculations to that intent are 
ſhorter and leſſe intricate. 
IJ am at preſent in Northamptonſhire, whither 
your letter was ſent to me from Cambridge; but 
hope within 8 or 9 days to be at Cambridge to re- 
ceive what you may ſend thither, if you ſhall bave 
occaſion to write to 
** Your humble and much obliged ſervant 
Newton. 


There are three more of Mr. Kerſie's books of 
Algebra defired in Cambridg, for which at preſent 
you may ſublcribe my name, 


To Mr. Oldenburg. | 
| « Stoake, July 13. 1672. 
Sir, | 
I am glad you are pleaſed to accept my anſwer 
to your inquiry, together with the following diſ- 
courſe about the propereſt method of examining the 
truth of my propoſalls ; which you may print when 
you think fit. And ſo you may P. Pardies ſecond 
letter with my anſwer thereto, ſince you deſire it, 
and have intimated to him, that you would doe fo 
in this month of July. I] intended to ſuſpend it 
for a while, thinking it would be more convenient 
to print together what ſhall be ſaid of this ſubject, 
eſpecially ſince there are ſome other papers at Cam- 
bridg to be added to them. But if what hath paſſed 
be inſerted into the Tranſactions to entertain them 
at preſent, that are in expectation of further infor- 
mation about theſe matters, they may be hereafter 
reprinted by themſelves, if it ſhall be hereafter fit. 


I hope you have before this time received my 
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thoughts upon Mr. Huygens two particulars, which 
therefore I ſhall not repeat. You will gratify me 
much by acquainting me with the particular di- 
menſions, faſhion, and ſucceſſe of the four foot tube, 
which I preſume Mr. Cook by this time hath finiſh- 
ed. And to inform myſelf of the advantages of 
the ſteely matter, which is made uſe of, you will 
much oblige me, if you can procure me a fragment 
of it. I ſuppoſe it is made by melting ſteel with a 
little antimony, perhaps without ſeparating the ſul- 
phureous from the metalline part of that mixture, 
And ſo though it may be very hard, and capable 
of a good poliſh, yet I ſuſpect whether it be fo 
ſtrongly reflective as a mixture of other metall. I 
make this inquiry, becauſe if I ſhould attempt any 
thing further in the fabrick of the teleſcope, I would 
firſt inform myſelfe of the moſt advantageous mate- 
rialls, On which account alſo you will further 
oblige me, if you can inquire whether Mr. Cock 
or any other artificer will undertake to prepare the 
metalls, glaſſe, tube, and frame of a four foot tele- 
ſcope, and at what rates he will do it, fo that there 
may remain nothing for me to do but to poliſh the 
metalls. A groſs account of this will at preſent ſuf- 
fice, untill I ſend you a particular deſigne of the 
fabrick of the inſtrument, if I reſolve upon it. 
«« I preſume John Stiles hath called at your houſe 
for your promiſe, which how ſlender ſoever you may 
eſteem it, will be very acceptable to 
* Your humble ſervant 
J. Newton. 
% Sir, 

«« Being at a place, where the quick arrivall of news 
is a rarity, if there be any thing conſiderable lately 
come to your knowledg about the events of his 
warr or propoſalls in order to peace &c. I beg a 
word or two of it in your next letter, to gratify my 
friends with here, who are very deſirous of ſuch 
intelligence. I think I ſhall ſtay here till the 2oth 
or 22d of this month; after which time I hope I 
ſhall return immediately to Cambridge. 


To Mr. Oldenburg. 

Cambridge, Sept. 21. 1672. 
% Sir, | 
« The letter, which you directed to Stoake in an- 
ſwer to mine from thence, I received not, as I told 
you formerly; but your laſt, wherein you repeated 
the contents of that, I received, and am troubled, 
that I have anſwered it no ſooner ; eſpecially fince I 
was obliged to thank you for the Tanſactions of july, 
and more particularly for your elegant tranſlation of 
my letter publiſhed in them, and tor the trouble you 
was pleaſed to take upon you in inquiring of Mr. 
Cock about his teleſcope. | 
To comply with your intimation of communicat- 
ing experiments proper for determining the quzres, 
which that letter contained, I drew up a ſeries of 
ſuch experiments in deſigne to reduce the theory of 
colours to propoſitions, and prove each propoſition 
from one and more of thoſe experiments, by the 
aſſiſtance of common notions ſet down in the form 
of definitions and axioms, in imitation of the me- 
thod, by which Mathematicians are wont to prove 
their doctrines. And that occaſioned my ſuſpenſion 
of an anſwer, in hopes my next ſhould have con- 
tained the ſame deſigne. But before it was finiſhed, 
falling upon ſome other buſineſs, of which I have 
my hands full, I was obliged to lay it afide, and 
now know not when I ſhall take it again into con- 
ſideration. However if the anſwer to Mr. Hook's 
conſiderations will conduce to the determination of 
any of thoſe quzres (as in ſome particulars I think 
it will) you may, if you think fit, publiſh it; to 
which end I deſire you to mitigate any expreſſions 
MY that 
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, till his friends perſuaded him to alter that reſolution (d). 


Dr. Henry Pember- 


ley's Letters, in- ton (e) obſerves, that the firſt thoughts, which gave riſe to his Principia, he had when 
reed in _remark he retired from Cambridge in 1666 on account of the plague. As he fate alone in a 


LEJ. 


garden, he fell into a ſpeculation on the power of gravity ; that as this power is not 


e) Preface to his found ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the center of the earth, to which 


ew of Sir Iſaac 


Newton's Pb. we CAN riſe, neither at the tops of the loftieſt buildings, nor even on the ſummits of the 
ſepby, edit. Lon. higheſt mountains, it appeared to him reaſonable to conclude, that this power muſt ex- 
en 1725.8 41% tend much farther than was uſually thought; why not as high as the moon? ſaid he to 
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that ſeem harſh, that its publication, as you inti- 
mated, may be done to common ſatisfaction. And 
though I intend at preſent nothing further for the 
public, yet if to any of your private acquaintance, 
that endeavour to —_ themſelves by an experi- 
mental determination of theſe quzres, experiments 
ſufficient to determine them all occur not; upon 
your intimation of the particulars, which they ſtick 
at, I ſhall for your ſake doe my endeavour as much 
as I can, in ſhort to ſupply what they deſire. 
«© TI have not yet peruſed thoſe two books you men- 
tion; but by your deſcription of the firſt in the 
Tanſactions it ſeems to contain a doctrine moſt highly 
probable, and in the latter I expect to meet with 
many things as improbable. And then that parti- 
cular, which you mention, I know not what can be 
more difficult. 
I am ſorry for the miſcarriage of your aforeſaid 
letter, and blame my ſelfe for my poſtſcrpit, ſuſpe&- 
ing that may have occaſioned in yours, what you 
would not have fall into other hands, than thoſe 
of, Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant 
Newton. 


To Mr. Oldenburg. 
| «« Cambridge, Decem. 14. 1675 
« Sir, 
The notice you gave me of the Royal Societie's in- 
tending to ſee the experiment of glaſs rubbed, to 
cauſe various motions in bits of paper underneath, 


put me upon recollecting my ſelſe a little further 
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about it; and then remembring, that if one edge of 
the braſs hoop was laid downward, the glaſs was 
as neare again to the table, as it was when the other 
edge was Faid downward, and that the papers plaid 
but when the glaſs was neareſt to the table ; I be- 
gan to ſuſpect that I had ſet down a greater diſ- 
tance of the glaſs from the table than I ſhould have 
done, for in ſetting down that experiment I truſted 
to the idea I had of the bigneſs of the hoop, in which 
I might eaſily be miſtaken, having not ſeen it of a 
long time. And this ſuſpicion was increaſed by try- 
ing the experiment with an object glaſs of a teleſ- 
cope placed about the 3d part of an inch from the 
table ; for I could not ſee the papers play any thing 
near ſo well as I had ſeen them formerly. Where- 
upon I lookt for the old hoop with its glaſs, and at 
length found the hoop, the glaſs being gone, but 
by the hoop I perceived that when one edge was 
turned down, the glaſs was almoſt the third part 
of an inch from the table, and when the other 
edge was down, which made the papers play 
ſo well, the glaſs was ſcarce the 8th part of an 
inch from the table. This I thought fit to fig- 
nify to you, that if the experiment ſucceed not well 
at the diſtance I ſet down, it may be tryed at a leſs 
diſtance, and that you may alter my paper, and 
write in it an eighth part of an inch inſtead of + 
or + of an inch. The bits of paper ought to be very 
little, and of thin paper. Perhaps little bits of the 
wing of a fly or other light ſubſtances may do better 
than paper. Some of the motions, as that of hang- 
ing by a corner, and twirling about, and that of 
leaping from one part of the glaſs to another, with- 
out touching the table, happen but ſeldom ; but it 
made me take more notice of them. 

« Pray preſent my humble ſervice to Mr. Boyle, 
when you ſee him, and thanks for the favour of the 
convers I had with him at ſpring. My conceit of 
trepanning the common ether, as he was pleaſed to 
expreſs it, makes me begin to have the better 
thoughts on that he was pleafed to entertain it with 
a ſmile. I am apt to think, that when he has a ſet 
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himſelf ; 


of experiments to try in his air-pump, he will make 
that one, to ſee how the compreſſion or relaxation of 
a muſcle will ſhrink or ſwell, ſoften or harden, 
lengthen or ſhorten it. | 

«« As for regiſtring the two diſcourſes, you may do 
it ; only I defire you would ſuſpend till my next let- 
ter, in which I intend to ſet down ſomething to be 
altered, and ſomething to be added in the hypothe- 
ſis, being in the meane while Sir, 

* Your humble ſervant. 


* If. Newton. © 


Mr. Newton to Mr. Oldenburg, containing a more 
«« particular direction for trying the experiment 
„of glaſs rubbed to cauſe various motions, men- 
„ tioned in his former letter of Decem. 14. 1675, 


Fir, 

Upon your letter I took another glas 4 inches 
broad, and + of an inch thick, of ſuch glaſs as te- 
leſcopes are made of, and placed it 4 part of an inch 
from the table. It was ſet in ſuch a piece of wood 
as the object glaſſes of teleſcopes uſed to be ſet in; 
and the experiment ſucceeded well. After the rub- 
bing was {till and all was till, the motion of the 
papers would continue ſometimes while I counted a 
hundred, every paper leaping up about 20 times, 
more or les, and down as often. I tryed it alſo 
with two other glaſſes, that belong to a teleſcope, 
and it ſucceeded with both; and I make no queſtion 
but any glaſs will do, that be excited to electric 
virtue, as I think any may. If you have a mind 
to any of theſe glaſſes, you may have them; but 1 
ſuppoſe if you cannot make it do in other glaſſes, 
you will faile in any I can ſend you. I am apt to 
ſuſpe& the failure was in the manner of rabbing ; 
for I have obſerved that the rubbing variouſly or with 
various things alters the caſe. At one time I rubbed 
the aforeſaid great glas with a napkin, twice as much 
as I uſed to do with my gown, and nothing would 
ſtir, and yet preſently rubbing it with ſomething 
elſe, the motions ſoon began. After the glaſs has 
been much rubbed too, the motions are not fo laſting, 
and the next day I found the motions and difficul- 
ties to excite more than the firſt. If the ſociety have a 
mind to attempt it any more, I can give no better 
advice than this; to make a new glaſs not yet 
rubbed (perhaps one of the old ones may do well 
enough after it has lain ſtill a while,) and let this 
ve rubbed, not with linnen nor ſoft nappy woollen, 
but with ſtuff, whoſe threds may rake the ſurface of 
the glaſs, ſuppoſe, Tamerine or the like doubled 
up in the hand, and this with a briſk motion as 
may be, till a hundred or a 150 be counted, the 
glaſs lying all the while over the papers ; then if 
nothing ſtirr, rub the glaſs with your finger-ends 
half a ſcore times to and fro, or knock your finger- 
ends as oft upon the glaſs; for this rubbing or 
knocking with your fingers, after the former rub- 
bing, conduces moſt to excite the papers. If no- 
thing ſtir yet, rub again with the cloth till 60 or 
80 may be counted, and then rub or knock again 
with your fingers, and repeat this till the electric 
virtue of the glaſs be ſo far excited as to take up 
the papers, and then a very little rubbing or knock- 
ing now and then will revive the motions. In 
doing all this, let the rubbing be always done as 
nimbly as may be, and if the motion be circular like 
that of glaſs-grinders it may do better. But if 
you cannot make it yet ſucceed, it muſt be let alone 
till I have ſome opportunity of trying it before you. 
As for the ſuſpicion of the papers being moved by 
the air, I am ſecure from that. Yet in the other, of 
drawing leaf-gold to above a foot diſtance, which I 
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himſelf : and if ſo, her motion muſt be influenced by it:; aeg ſne is retained i 
orbit thereby. However, though the power of gravity is not 
little change of diſtance, at which we can place our : a 
poſſible, that ſo high as the moon this power may differ much in ſtrength 
m what it is here. To make an eſtimate, what might be the degree of 


et it is v 


in 
enſibly weakened in 
our ſelves from the center of the earth; 


this diminu- 


tion, he conſidered with himſelf, that if the moon be retained in her orbit by the force 
of gravity, no doubt the primary planets are carried round the ſun by the like power. 
And by comparing the periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from the ſun, 


« never went about to try myſelf till the laſt week, I 
« ſuſpect the air might raiſe the gold, and then a 
« {mall attraction might determin toward the glaſs ; 
« for I could not make it ſucceed. | 

« As for Mr. Hook's infinuation, that the ſumm of 
the hypotheſis I ſent you had been delivered by him 
«« in his Micography, I need not be much concerned at 
«« the liberty he takes in that kind. Yet becauſe you 
„ think it may do well, if I tate the difference I take 
to be between them, I ſhall do it as briefly as I can,and 


% that the rather that I may avoid the ſavour of havin 


«« done any thing unjuſtifiable or unhandſome towards 
« Mr. Hooke. But for this end I muſt firſt (to ſee 
« what is his) caſt out what he has borrowed from 
% Des Cartes or others; viz. that there is an æthe- 
« rial medium. That light is the action of this 
« medium ; that this medium is leſs implicated in the 
parts of ſolid bodies, and ſo moves more freely in 
them, and tranſmits light more readily through 
„them, and that after ſuch a manner as to accelerate 
«« the rays in a certain proportion. That refraction 
« ariſes from this acceleration, and has ſines propor- 
« tional. That light is at firſt uniform. That its 
colours are ſome diſturbance or new modification 
« of its rays by refraction or reflexion. That the co- 
« lours of a priſm are made by means of the quieſ- 
cent medium accelerating ſome motion of the rays 
on one {ide where red appears, and retarding it on 
„the other fide where blew a s; and that there 
are but theſe two original colours or colour-making 
«© modifications of light, which by their various de ; 
„ grees, or, as Mr. Hook calls it, dilutings, produce 
all intermediate ones. This rejected, the remainder 
of his hypotheſis is, that he has changed Des-Cartes 
preſſing or progreſſive motion of the medium to a 
«© vibrating one; the rotation of the giabuli to the obli- 
** quation of pulſes ; and the accelerating their rota- 
tion on the one hand, and retarding it on the other, 
by the quieſcent medium to produce colours, to the 
like action of the medium on the two ends of his 
a pores for the ſame end. And having thus far mo- 
% dified his by the Carteſian hypotheſis, he has extend- 
ed it farther to explicate the phznomena of thin 
plates, and added another explication of the colours 
«© of natural bodies fluid and ſolid. 

„This, I think, is in ſhort the ſumm of his hypo- 
„ theſis, and in all this I have nothing common with 
him but the ſuppoſition that æther is a medium ſuſ- 
«« ceptible of vibrations; of which ſuppoſition I make 
a very different uſe, he ſuppoſing it light itſelf, 
«© which I ſuppoſe it is not. This is as great a diffe- 


„ rence as is between him and Des Cartes. But be- 


«« ſides this, the manner of reſraction and reflexion, 
and the nature and production of colours in all caſes, 


he 


J infiſt not on; and that of plated bodies exhi 
*« colours, a phænomenon, for the notice of which I than 
him. But he left me to find out and make ſuch experi- 
©* ments about it, as might inform me of the manner of 
the production of thoſe colours, to ground an bypothe- 
« ſis on; he having given no further inſight into it 
*© than this, that the colour depended on ſome certain 
« thicknes of the plate; though what that thicknes 
« was at every colour, he confeſſes in his Micogra 
4% he had attempted in vain to learn; and therefore 
„ ſeeing I was left to meaſure it myſelf, I ſuppoſe he 
« will allow me to make uſe of what I tooke the 
*« pains to find out. And this I hope may vindicate 
« me from what Mr. Hook has been pleaſed to charge 
„% me With. 
Sir, I doubt I have already troubled you with too 
& long a letter, and fo break off abruptly. 
% Your humble ſervant 
« Decem. 21. 1675 


If. Newton, 
To Mr. Oldenburg. 
. « January 10. 167. 
60 ir, 


« Concerning the experiment of the glaſs and pa- 
« pers I ſhould add theſe two to the former directions. 
« Bs. that the glaſs be rubbed with a full handfull. 
« of ſtuff, which may cover and rub all the glaſs at 
« once; for thus its electric virtue will be more eaſily 
© and vigorouſly excited, than if rubed with a little 
* only doubled up but once or twice, This rabbing 
„with the ſiuff, I ſuppoſe, rarefies and diffuſes the 
« electric effluvia from the glaſs into the air, and 
* the knocking or rubbing with the finger-ends puts 
„the diffuſed efluvia into irregular motions, he 
„other thing I would note is, that the may 
perhaps be too little as well as too great. Too ſmall 
«« ones will be apter to ſtick to the glaſs or table. If 
« the experiment be tryed with a glaſs three or four 
« inches broad, ſet about ; of an inch from the table, 
and the papers of a thin ſort of paper cut into trian- 
10 vox pieces, the ſides of theſe triangles may not un- 

tly be about the 2oth or 25th part of an inch more 
« gr leſs. It may be beft tryed with bits of ſeveral 
«« ſizes put in at once, and if there be put in a piece 
« or two of the wing of a fly, thoſe, I find, will 
«© move more eaſily, though ſcarce ſo variouſly. Theſe 
and the former directions obſerved, I cannot imagine 
« how you ſhould miſs, though I cannot promiſe all 
«« things will appear juſtly to you as they did to me, 
there being unaccountable circumſtances, which may 
« make a difference, I am obliged to you, Sir, for 
« your candor in acquainting me with Mr. Hook's 
1 inſinuations. It's but a reaſonable piece of juſtice 
„% ſhould have an opportunity to vindicate myſelf 
% from what he undeſervedly caſt on me; and there- 


« (which takes up the body of my diſcours) I explain % fore fince you have been pleaſed to be my repreſeu- 
«« very differently from him; and even in the colours tative thore, and I have no means of knowing 


Hof thin tranſparent ſubſtances I explain every thing 
«« aſter a way ſo differing from him, that the experi- 
«© ments I ground my diſcours on deſtroy all. he 
has ſaid about them; and the two main experi- 
ments, without which the manner of the production 
«© of thoſe colours is to be found out, were not only 
«© unknown to him, when he wrote his Micography, 
but even laſt ſpring, as I underſtood in mentionin 

them to him. This therefore is the ſum of what is 
«© common to us, that æther may vibrate; and ſo if 
«« be think fit to uſs that notion of colours ariſing from 
the various bignes of pulſes (without which his hy- 


«« potheſis will do nathing) his will borrow as much 


„ from my anſwer to his objections, as that I ſent 
«« you does from his Micograpiy. 

„But it may be he means, that I have made uſe of his 
«© obſervations ; and of ſome I did, as that of the inflexi- 
«« on of rays, for which 1 quoted him; that of opacity a- 
«« riſing from the interſtices of the parts of bodies, which 


« what's done but by you, I hope you will continue 
that equitable candor; though I think the preſent 
«« buſineſs of no great moment as to me, not imagin- 
« ing that the Royal Society are to be impoſed on in 
% a thing ſo plain, or that Mr. Hook himſelf will 
« perſiſt. in his miſtake, when he hears the difference 
« ſtated. The only thing, I ſaid, he could pretend 
„ taken from his hypotheſis was, the diſpoſition of 
« ether to vibrate; and yet whilſt he graſps at all, 
« he is likely to fall ſhort of this too. That zthereal 
„ vibrations are light is his; but that æther may vi- 
4% brate (which is all I ſuppoſe) is to be had from a 
« higher fountain; for that æther is a finer degree of 
„ air, and air a vibrating medium, are old notions, 
« and the principles 1 go upon. I deſire Mr. Hook 
« to ſhew me therefore, I ſay not only the ſumm gf the 
% hypotheſis I wrote, which is his inſinuation, but 
« any part of it taken out of his Micographia. But 
« then I expect too that he inſtance in what's his _ 
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he found, that if any power like gravity held them in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt de- 


creaſe in the duplicate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. This he concluded by 


ſuppoſing them to move in perfect circles concentrical to the ſun, from which the orbits 
of the greateſt part of them do not much differ. Suppoſing therefore the power of gra- 
vity, when extended to the moon, to decreaſe in the ſame manner, he computed whe- 


ther that force would be ſufficient to keep the moon in her orbit. 


In this computation, 


being abſent from books, he took the common eſtimate in uſe among Geographers and 
our Seamen, before Norwood had meaſured the earth, that ſixty Engliſh miles were con- 


It's moſt likely he'l pretend I had from him the ap- 
plication of vibrations to the ſolution of the phæ- 
nomena of thin plates; and yet all the uſe I make 
of vibrations is, to ſtrengthen or weaken the reflect- 
ing power of the zthereal ſuperficies, which is ſo far 
from being in his Micegraphia, that the laſt ſpring, 
when I told him of the refleting power of the æthe- 
real ſuperhcies, he took it for a new notion, having 
till then ſuppoſed light to be reflected by the parts 
of groſs bodies. 

* To the things, that he has from Des Cartes, 
pray add this, that rhe parts of ſolid bodies have a 
vibrating motion, leaſt he ſhould ſay I had from him 
what I ſay about heat. And his having from Des 
Cartes the reduction of all colours to two, you may, 
if need be, explain further for me thus: that as 
Des Cartes puts every globulus to be urged forward 
on one fide by the illuminated medium, and im- 
peded on the other by the dark one, fo Mr. Hook 
puts every vibration to be promoted at one end, and 
retarded at the other by thoſe mediums, and thence 
both alike derive two modifications of light on the two 
ſides of the refracted beam for the production of 
all colours. 

** By Mr. Gaſcoin's letter one might ſuſpe@ that 
Mr. Linus tryed the experiment ſome other way 
than I did, and therefore I ſhall expect till his 
friends have tried it according to my late directions; 
in which trial it may poſſibly be a further guidance 
to them to acquaint them that the priſm caſts from 
it ſeveral images. One is that oblong one of colours, 
which I mean, and this is made by two refractions 
only. Another there is made by two refractions 
and an intervening reflexion, and this is round and 
colourles, if the angles of the priſm be exactly 
equal ; but if the angles at the reflecting baſe be not 
equal, it will be coloured, and that ſo much the 
more by how much unequaller the angles are, but 
not much unround, unleis the angles be very une- 
qual. A third image there is made by one fingle 
reflexion ; and this is always round and colourles. The 
only danger is in miſtaking the ſecond for the firſt. 
But they are diſtinguiſhable, not only by the length 
and lively colours of the firſt, but by its different mo- 
tion too; for whilſt the priſm is turned continually 
the ſame way about its axis, the ſecond and third 
move ſwiftly, and go always on the ſame way till 
they diſappear ; but the firſt moves flow, and grows 
continually flower till it be ſtationary, and then 
turns back again, and goes back faſter and faſter till 
it vaniſh in the place where it began to appear. If 
without darkening their room, they hold the priſm at 
their window in the ſun's open light in ſuch a poſ- 
ture, that its axis be perpendicular to the ſun beams, 
and then turn it about its axis, they cannot miſs of 
ſeeing the firſt image; which having found, they 
may double up a paper once or twice, and make a 
round hole in the middle of it about + or 4 of an 
inch broad, and hold the paper immediately before 
the priſm, that the ſun may ſhine on the priſm 
through that hole; and the priſm being ſtay'd and 
held ſleddy in that poſture, which makes the image 
llationary, if the image then fall directly on an 
oppoſite wall, or on a ſheet of paper placed at the 
wall, ſuppoſe 15 or 20 foot from the priſm or fur- 
ther off, they will ſee that image in ſuch an oblon 
figure as I have deſcribed, with the red at one end, 
the violet at the other, and a blewiſh green in the 
middle; and if they obſcure their room as much as 
they can, by drawing curtains or otherwiſe, it will 
make the colours the more conſpicuous. 

„This direction I have ſet down, that no body, 


into whoſe hands a priſm ſhall happen, may find 
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difficulty or trouble in trying it. But when Mr. 
Linus's friends have tried it thus, they may proceed 
to repeat it in a dark room with a leſs hole made 
in their window ſhut. And then I ſhall deſire that 
they will ſend you a full and clear deſcription how 
they tried it, expreſſing the length, breadth, and 
angles of the priſm, its poſition to the incident rays 
and to the window ſhut, the bigneſs of the hole in 
that ſhut, through which the ſun ſhined on the 
priſm, what fide of the priſm the ſan ſhined on, 
and at what fide the _ comes out of it again, the 
diſtance of the priſm from the oppoſite paper or wall, 
on which the reſracted light was caſt perpendicularly, 
and the length, breadth, and figure of the ſpace there 
illuminated by that light, and the ſituation of each 
colour within that figure. And if they pleaſe to 
illuſtrate the deſcription with a ſcheme or two, it will 
make the buſineſs plainer. By this means if there 
be any difference in our way of experimenting, I 
ſhall be the better enabled to diſcern it, and give 
them notice where the failure is, and how to rec- 
tify it. I ſhould be glad too, if they would favour 
me with a deſcription of the experiment, as it has 
been hitherto tryed by Mr. Linus, that I may have 
an opportunity to conſider what there is in that, which 
makes againſt me. And becauſe Mr. Gaſcoin ſeems 
to ſuſpect that my directions ſent Mr. Linus differ 
from what I have printed, I deſire alſo that he 
would fignify wherein he thinks they may differ 
from what I have printed. I defire alſo that he 
would ſignify wherein he thinks they may differ ſo 
as to need reconciling. Fuller they are; but not 
different, nor any other than I have followed above 
theſe ſeven years. As for my ſuſpicion, that Mr. 
Linus might poſſibly rely on old experiments, his 
quoting Sir Kenelm Digby for a by-ſtander might 
have made any other ſtranger to his way as well 
as me ſuſpect it; but I wonder moſt at Mr. Gaſ- 
coin's infinuation, as if I influenced the preſs in 
what concerns Mr. Linus and me. You know, Sir, 


I never ſpake nor hinted a ſyllable to you concern- 


ing printing or not printing any thing of Mr. Li- 
nus, nor ſo much as knew of the printing his firſt 
letter till it was out in the Tranſa#ions. When 
you ſent it to me, I out of a great deſire to avoid 
controverſies (which as you know 1 had entertained 
long before) wrote back to you, that I had no mind 
to meddle with it. But as I was ready to ſeal that 
letter, I added a poſtſcript to this purpoſe ; that 
ſeeing Mr. Linus was deſigning ſomething about 
light for the preſs, to prevent publiſhing his miſtake, 
you might, if you thought fit, ſignify to him (but not 
from me) that the experiment was tryed otherwiſe 
than he ſuggeſted, and that in ſuch and ſuch re- 
ſpects, which I there named. And the ſubſtance 
of this poſtſcript was that you publiſhed at the end 
of his firſt letter, on which Mr. Gaſcoin here ani- 
madverts, but was ſo far from being deſigned for 
the preſs by me, that the firſt fight of it together 
with his letter in the Tranſactions made me lay to 
one, that I wiſht they had been ſuppreſt, tor I 
doubted the printing them would make Mr. Linus 
unquiet, and ſo in the end create me trouble, As 


for his ſecond letter, which you ſhewed me at Lon- 


don, I returned it again to you fo ſoon as I had 
read it, and never ſaw it ſince, perſiſting in my de- 
fire to avoid the controverſy. And at my returning 
it, you moved me for an anſwer with this argument, 
that if I wav'd it, Mr. Linus was like to make the 
more ſtir ; to which I replied, that the buſineſs be- 


ing about matter of fact was not proper to be de- 


cided by writings, but by trying it before compe- 
tent witneſſes. Whereupon at your motion I told 


«© you 
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tained in one degree of latitude on the ſurface of the earth, But as this is a very faulty 
ſuppoſition, each degree containing about 69 4 of our miles, his computation did not 
anſwer expectation ; whence he concluded, that ſome other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with 
this action of the power of grayity on the moon. On this account he laid aſide for that 


time any farther thoughts upon this matter. 


But ſome years after, a letter, which he re- 


ceived from Dr. Hook, put him on enquiring what was the real figure, in which a body 
let fall from any high place deſcends, taking the motion of the earth round its axis into 


« you what was requiſite, and by your procurement 
* preparations were accordingly made for it's tryal at 
„ the next aſſembly of the Royal Society, as I under- 
% ſtood by Mr. Hook. But the day proved cloudy, 
« and before another aſſembly I returned to Cam- 
bridge, and from that rings never enquired after nor 
regarded the matter further, till you ſent me Mr, 
«« Linus's third letter. This is the hiſtory of Mr. 
« Linus's buſineſs, ſo far as I know't ; which I have 
«« ſet down that his friends may ſee he has nat been 
„ dealt with obliquely, as they ſeem to apprehend. 
„All I think that they can object to you is, that you 
«« were at a ſtand, becauſe you could not ingage me 
jn the controverly, and to me, that I had no mind 
«« to be ingag'd ; a liberty every body bas a right to, 
«« and may gladly make uſe of, ſometimes at leak, and 
«« eſpecially if he want leiſure, or meet with preju- 
«« dice or groundleſs infinuaticns. But I hope to find 
1% none of this in Mr. Gaſcoin. The hanſome genius 
of his preſent letter makes me hope it for the fu- 
« ture. In the mean time I defire with him, that you 
«« would publiſh Mr. Linus's letters as ſoon as you can 
** conveniently, to prevent further miſapprehenſions. 
«« Sie, I am 
* Your obliged and humble ſervant 
I. Newton. 

« Pray Sir let not my papers go out of your hands, 
*« till you hear from me about regiltring them. 

* In printing my former letter to Mr. Linus, you 
«« may leave out what I mention of Mr. Hill and Mr. 
«© Hook, or at leaſt put letters for their names; for I 
«© believe they had rather not be mentioned. If you 
have opportunity, Pray preſent my ſervice to Mr. 
Hook, for I ſuppoſe there is nothing hut miſappre- 
„ henfion in what has lately happen'd. 


To Mr. Oldenburg. 
% Sir, 

„ I received both yours, and thank you for your 
„ care in Giſpoſing thoſe things between me and 
„% Mr. Linus. I ſuppoſe his friends cannot blame 
«« you at all for printing his firſt letter, it being writ- 
«« ten [I believe for that end, and they never complain- 
ing of the printing of that, but of the not printing 
„that, which followed, which I take myſelf to have 
«© been per accidens the occaſion of, by refuſing to an- 
« {wer him. And though I think I may truly fay I 
«« was very little concern'd about it, yet I muſt look 
« upon it as the reſult of your kindneſs to me, that 
„you was unwilling to print it without an anſwer. 

As to the paper of obſervations, which you move 
«© tn the name of tbe ſociety to have printed, I can- 
* not but return them my hearty thanks for the kind 
«© acceptance they met with there; and know not how 
© to deny any thing, which they defire ſhould be 
„ done. Only 1 think. it will be beſt to ſuſpend the 
«« printing of them for a while, becaule I have ſome 
„thoughts of writing ſuch another ſet of obſervations 
« for C the manner of the production of 
«« colours by the priſm, which, if done at all, ought 
«+ to precede that now in your hands, and will do 
«© beſt to be joyned with it. But this I cannot do 
«« preſently, by reaſon of ſome incumbrances lately 
put upon me by ſome friends, and ſome other buiſi- 
« nes of my own, which at preſent almoſt take up my 
« time and thou 

„ The — an I intend, I ol muſt aſter 
putting you to ſo long expectations dj int you 
*in; for it puzzles me how to * with 
% what I have ſent you ; and if I had thoſe papers, 
« yet I doubt the things I intended will not come in 
*« ſo freely as I thought they might have done, I could 
< ſend them deſcribed without dependences on thoſe 
4% papers, but I fear I have already troubled your 
« Society and yourſelf too much with my ſcribbling, 
and ſo ſuppoſe it may do better to defer them till 


conſideration. 


« another ſeaſon. I have therefore at preſent only 
«« ſent you two or three alterations, though not of ſo 
great moment, that need have ſtayed you for them 
and they are theſe : 

* Where I ſay, that the frame of nature may be 
* nothing but ether condenſed by a fermental principle, in- 
* ſtead of thoſe words write, that it may be nothing 
but various contextures of ſome certain æthereal ſpi- 
*« rits or vapours condenſed as it were by precipitation, 
„much after the manner, that vapors are condenſed 
« into water, or exhalation into gioſſer ſubllances, 
though not ſo eaſily condenſible ; and after conden- 
* ſation wrought into various forms, at firſt by the 
immediate hand of the Creator, and ever fince by the 
„ power of nature, who, by virtue of the command 
* increas and multiply, became a complete imitator of 
** the copies ſet here by the Protoplaſt. Thus per- 
% haps may all things be originated from zther, &c. 

« A little after, where I ſay the zthereal ſpirit 
„% may be condenſed in fermenting or burning bodies, or 
* otherwiſe inſpiſſated in the pores of the earth to a 
« tender matter, which may be as it were the ſuccus 
«« nutritius of the earth or primary ſubſtance, out of 
« which things generable grow ; inſtead of this you 
% may write, that that ſpirit may be condenſed in fer- 
«« menting or burning bodies, or otherwiſe coagula- 
* ted in the pores of the earth and water into tome 
« kind of humid active matter for the continual uſes 
of nature, adhering to the ſides of thoſe pores, after 
" La that vapors condenſe on the ſides of a 
« veſſel, 

In the ſame paragraph there is, I think, a paren- 
„ theſis, in which I mention volatile ſaltpeter. Pray 
« ſtrike out that parentheſis, leaſt it ſhould give of- 
«« fence to ſome body. 

« Alſo where I relate the experiment of little papers 
« made to move variouſly with a glaſs rubbed, I would 
have all that ſtruck out, which follows about trying 
the experiment with leaf. gold. 

«« Sir, I am interrupted by a viſit, and ſo muſt in 
« haſt break off. Yours 

Jan. 25. 1673. 


To Mr. Oldenburg. 

« Sir, Feb. 15. 167+. Cambridge. 

*« I thank you for giving me notice of the objec- 
«© tion, which ſome have made. If I underſtand it 
right, they meane that colour may proceed from 
*« the different velocities, which zthereal pulſes or rays 
of light may have as they come immediately from 
„ the ſun, But if this be their meaning, they pro- 
pound not an objection, but an hypotheſis to ex- 
plain my theory. For the better underſtanding of 
e this, I ſhall deſire you to conſider, that I put not 
** the different refrangibility of Rays to he the inter- 
nal or eſſential cauſe of colours but only the means 
% whereby rays of different colours are ſeparated. Nei- 
© ther do I ſay what is that cauſe either of colour or 
*« of different refrangibility, but leave theſe to be ex- 
„ plained by hypotheſes, and only ſay that rays, which 
1% differ in colour, differ alſo in refrangibility, and 
*«« that different refrangibility conduees to the produc- 
* tion of colour no other way than by cauſing a dif. 
e ſerent refraction, and thereby a ſeparation of thoſe 
„% rays, which had. different colours before, but could 
«« not a in, their own colours till they were ſe- 
2 — Suppoſe red and blue pouders (as minium 
4% and biſe) were equally mixed, the compound would 
be neither a — red nor a good blew, but a mid- 
ling dirty colour. Suppoſe further this mixture was 
„ put into water, and after the water had been well 
« ſtirred, the pouders leſt to ſubſide ; if the red was 


If. Newton. 


% much more ponderous than the blew, it would ſub- - 


« fide faſteſt, and leave molt of the blew to ſubſide af- 
« ter it, and by conſequence the heape would appear 
© red at bottom and blew at top, and of intermediate 
: „colours 
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conſideration. Such a body having the ſame motion, which by a revolution of the earth 
the place has whence it falls, is to be conſidered as projected forward, and at the ſame 
time drawn down to the center of the earth. This gave occaſion to his reſuming his 
former thoughts concerning the moon ; and Picart in France having lately meaſured the 
earth, by uſing his meaſures the moon appeared to be kept in her orbit purely by the 
power of gravity z and conſequently that this power decreaſes as you recede from the 
center of the earth in the manner our author had formerly conjectured. Upon this prin- 


colours between, Here then are various colours 
produced out of a dirty colour by means of differ- 
ment gravity, and yet that different gravity not the 
internal cauſe of thoſe colours, but only the cauſe 
*« of the ſeparation of the particles of ſeveral colours. 
And ſo it is in the production of colours by the 
*« priſm; the difterent refrangibility of rays is noother- 
*« wile the cauſe of colour in this caſe, than the differ- 
ent gravity of the pouders was in the other ; it only 
cauſes a divers refraction of the rays originally qua- 
*« lified to exhibit divers colours, and by that divers 
« refraction they are ſeparated, and when ſeparated 
«© they muſt needs cxhibit each their own colours, 
** which they could not do while mixed. Had I ſup- 
«« poſed different refrangibility the internal cauſe of 
« colours, it would have been ſtrangely precarious, and 
« ſcarcely intelligible; but to make it only the cauſe 
of ſeparation of rays indowed with different colours, 
is nothing but experiment, and all that I have aſ- 
“ ſerted in my writings. In like manner where I 
„ make different reflexibility the cauſe of colours (as 
in the caſe of thin tranſparent plates) I ſay not that 
it is their internal cauſe, but only the means of their 
«« ſeparation ; for I apprehend that all the phænomena 
«« of colours in the world reſult from nothing but ſe- 
«« parations or mixtures of difform rays, and that dif- 
„ ſerent refrangibility and reflexibility are only the 
« means, by which theſe ſeparations or mixtures are 
* made. 
« This being apprehended, I preſume you will 
eaſily ſee that you have not ſent me an objection, 
but only an hypotheſis to explain my theory by. 
For to ſuppoſe different velocities of the rays the 
«« principle of colour, is only to aſſign a cauſe of the 
« different colours, which rays are originally diſpoſed 
* to exhibit, and do exhibit when ſeparated by dif- 
© ferent refraftions. And though this ſhould be the 
**© true eſſential cauſe of thoſe different colours, yet it 
* hinders not but that the different refrangibility of 
„the rays may be their accidental cauſe, by _—_— 
a ſeparation of pulſes of different ſwiftneſs. Yea ſo 
far is this hypotheſis from contradicting me, that 
if it be ſuppoſed, it infers all my theory, For if 
* it be true, then is the ſun's light an aggregate of 
** heterogeneal rays, ſuch as are originally diſpoſed to 
*« exhibit various colours; then is the whiteneſs of that 
light a mixture of thoſe colours, being the reſult of 
* thoſe unequal colorific motions ; then is there no- 
thing requiſite for the production of colours but a 
<< ſeparation of theſe rays, ſo that the ſwifteſt may go 
* to one place by themſelves, and the ſloweſt to 
another by themſelves, or one fort be ſtifled, and 
another remain; then muſt all the phænomena of 
* colours proceed from the ſeparations of theſe rays 
of unequal ſwiftneſs, becauſe while they continue 
«« blended together, as in the ſun's original light, they 
can exhibit no other colour but white: and laſtly 
„ then muſt various refrangibility and reflexibility be 
* the inſtrumental cauſes of the phznomena of colour, 
*« thoſe two being the proper means whereby difform 
« rays are ſeparated. 

Were I to apply this hypotheſis to my notions, 
I would fay therefore, that the ſloweſt pulſes being 
„ weakeſt are more eafily turned out of the way b 
any reftacting ſuperficies than the ſwifteſt, and ſo 
«« cxteris paribus are more refracted: and that the 
„ priſm by refracting them more ſeparates them from 
© the fwifteſt, and then they being freed from the 
alloy of one another, ſtrike the ſence diſtinctly each 
with their own motions apart, and ſo beget ſenſa- 
tions of colour different both from one another and 
from that, which they begat while mixed together; 
« fuppoſe the ſwifteſt the ſtrongeſt colour, red ; and 
«© the ſloweſt the weakeft, blew. 

« To all this I might add concerning the different 
« ſwiftneſs of rays, that 1 myſelf have formerly ap- 


ciple 


« plyed it to my notions in mentioning other hypothe- 
* ſes, as you may ſee in my anſwer to Mr. Hook 
** ſect. 4; and I think alſo in the hypotheſes I lately 
* ſent you. I ſay I applyed it in other hypotheſes ; 


for in this of Mr. Hook I think it is much more 


natural to ſuppoſe the pulſes equally ſwift, and to 
differ only in bigneſs, becauſe it is ſo in the air, 
and the laws of undulation are without doubt the 
ſame in zther that they are in air. 

_*© Having thus anſwered, as I conceive, your objec- 
* tion in particular, I ſhall now for a concluſion re- 
mind you of what I have formerly ſaid in general 
„to the ſame purpoſe ; ſo that I may at once cut 
Hoff all objections, that may be raiſed for the future, 
either from this or any other hypotheſis whatever. 
If you confider what I ſaid both in my ſecond 
letter to P. Pardies and in my anſwer to Mr Hook 
ſect. 4. concerning the application of all hypotheſes 
to my theory, you may thence gather this general 
„rule; That in any hypothefis where the rays may be 
*« ſuppoſed to have any originall diverſities, whether as 
to fize or figure, or motion, or force, or quality, or any 
« thing 2 imaginable, wwchich may an to dif- 
«« ference thoſe rays in colour and refrangibility, there is 
no need to ſeek for other cauſes of theſe effets than 
* thoſe original diverfities. This rule being laid down, 
** I argue thus: in any hypotheſis whatever, light as 
it comes from the ſun mult be ſuppoſed either ho- 
«« mogeneal or heterogeneal. If the laſt, then is that 
„ hypotheſis comprehended in this general rule, and 
ſo cannot be againſt me: if the firſt, then muſt re- 
** fraftions have a power to modify light ſo as to 
change it's colorifick qualification and refrangibility ; 
* which is againſt experience. 

Since the writing of this I receiv'd your other 
letter. I thank you for your account of Mr. Berch- 
** enſhaw's ſcale of muſick, though I have not ſo much 
« ſkill in that ſcience as to underſtand it well. If 
you ſhould regiſter the papers in your hand before 
„ you return them, I would defire you to leave out 
*« the laſt paragraph of the hypotheſis, where I men- 
* tion Mr. Hook and Grimaldo together; but ſince 
you are to receive thoſe papers again, (that of the 
e obſervations at leaſt, for the hypotheſis I am more 
„ inclin'd to ſuppreſs) I ſappoſe it will not be neceſſa- 
« ry that you ſhould put yourſelf to the trouble of 
«« regiſtring them. 1 remain, Sir, 

* Your humble ſervant 
* If. Newton. 


To Mr. John Collins. 
Cambridge, Sept. 5. 1676. 
« Sir, 

J received the packet you ſent, and return you 
the manuſcript papers with my thanks for them and 
© for Mr. Frenicle's book. 

„In your paper about Mr. Gregory I have pre- 
© ſumed to race out two things, as you will perceive z 
* the firſt, becauſe though about 5 years agoe I wrote 
«« a diſcourſe, in which I explained the doctrine of 
„infinite æquations, yet I have not hitherto read it, 
but keep it by me: the laſt, becauſe in my generall 
„method mentioned in your 4th ſection I have oc- 
„ caſion to make ule of no other way of extracting 
the roots of affected æquations, than that you are al- 
ready acquainted with. | 
If you ſhould have occaſion to ſee Dr. Pell, or 
(if he be not at London) to write to him at any 
time, pray preſent my ſervice to him, and let him 
% know, that though I know not how far Mr. Gregory 
« has improved the method of infinite ſeries, yet ſo far as 
+ I know any thing vf it I account it of no great ad- 
« vantage for reſolving affected æquations in numbers. 
„ Some uſe it may have ſometimes this way, but I 
« neither invented it, nor recommend. it much for 
this end, but for extending Algebra to ſuch ſorts of 

2 problems 
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ciple he found the line deſcribed by a falling body to be an ellipſis, the center of the 
earth being one focus. And the primary planers moving in fuch orbits round the ſun, 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that this inquiry, which he had undertaken out of mere cu- 
rioſity, could be applied to the greateſt purpoſes. Hereupon he compoſed near a dozen 
propoſitions relating to the motion of the primary planets about the ſun. Several years 
after this, ſome diſcourſe he had with Dr. Halley, who at Cambridge made him a viſit, 
engaged Sir I ſaac to reſume again the conſideration of this ſubject ; and gave occaſion to 
his writing the treatiſe which he publiſhed under the title of Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philoſophy. This treatiſe, full of ſuch a variety of profound inventions, was 
compoſed by him from ſcarce any other materials than the few 8 beforementi- 
oned, in the ſpace of one year and an half (f). In 1687 he publiſhed this work at London 
in 4to under the title of Philoſophiæ Naturalis Principia Mathematica. The ſecond edi- 
tion, with great additions and corrections by the author, was printed at Cambridge in 
1713 in 4to under the care of Mr. Roger Cotes, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy in that Univerſity. It was reprinted at Amſterdam 1714 in to. The 
laſt edition, with farther improvements, was printed at London 1726 in 4to, under the 
direction of Henry Pemberton, M. D. Monſieur de Fontenelle tells us (g), that this book, 
in which our author has built a new ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy upon the moſt ſub- 
lime Geometry, did not at firſt meet with all the applauſe it deſet ved, and was one day 
to receive. As it is written with a great deal of profoundneſs, and in a very conciſe ſtyle, 
and as the conſequences flow with ſuch rapidity from the principles, that the reader is 
often left to ſupply a long chain to connect them; it required ſome time before the world 
could underſtand it. The beſt Mathematicians were obliged to ſtudy it with care, before 
they could be maſters of it; and thoſe of a lower rank durſt not venture upon it, till 
encouraged by the teſtimonies of the moſt learned, But at laſt, when its worth came to 


be 


problems, as the common ways of computing extend 
not to. And therefore his method for reſolving ** 
æquations interfering ſo little with mine, I could © 
wiſh (even though they interfered much more) that ** 
he would not ſtay to expect the publiſhing of mine, 
as I perceive by one of the papers you ſent me he * 
does; for I would not be an inſtrument of hindrmg «© 
the publick ſo long from enjoying a thing ſo va- 
luable. 
** I have nothing in the preſs, only Kinckhuyſen's 
Algebra I would have got printed here, to ſatisfy the 
expectation of ſome friends in London; but our 
reſs cannot do it. This I ſuppoſe is the book Dr. 
loyd means. It is now in the hands of a book- 
ſeller here to get it printed ; but if it doe come out, 
I ſhall add nothing to it. 
« As for my paper I ſent about infinite ſeries, I 
know not whether it will be proper to print it; I 


thetical notions, till they have been well conſidered 
both by his friends and himſelf, fo I ſhall act the 
part of a friend in this paper, not objecting againit 
it by way of oppoſition, but in deſcribing what I 
imagine might be objected by others, and fo leaving 
it to his conſideration. If hereafter he thall pleaſe 
to publiſh his theory, and think any of the objec- 
tions I propound need an anſwer, to prevent their 
being objected by others, he may deſcribe the ob- 
jections as raiſed by himſelf or his friends in gene- 
ral, without his taking any notice of me. Firſt 
* then, whereas in the annexed figure he ſuppoſes, 
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leave it to your diſcretion. In my apprehenſion it | F * 3 

«© may do as well to ſuppreſs it z but if you think of HY... : 
* otherwiſe, I deſire you would give me notice before F , 

it go into the preſs, becauſe of altering an expreſ- £ 

« fion or two. E 


Mr. Baker's patience as well as his ſkill I admire. 
His method I ſee is to find firſt X the ſumm of the 
* 188 and then the quantities ſeverally, which 

think is the method you were ſuggeſting to me 
at London. 'The other problem I think I told you 
required no art, but — calculation to reſolve it, 
and therefore I have never thought of it ſince I ſaw 
you, There is nothing requiſite to the ſolution but 
this; to find two equations expreſſing the nature of 
the two curve lines, ſuppoſing their baſes coincident 
and their ordinates parallel; and putting the ſame 
letter, ſuppoſe A, for the baſes in both æquations, 
and another letter, ſuppoſe Y, for the ordinates, to 
*« exterminate one of thoſe letters; for the reſulting 
** Zquation will give you the ſeveral valors of the other 
letter, which valors limit all the interſection points 
of the two curves. | 


I doubt I ſhall put you to too much trouble to 


B 


« that when the earth is in H, the comet moved 
« from B̃ to /, and ſo to D, and then to E, ſo as to 
„be in its perigee twice, the firſt time at @, when 
«« the earth was in IT, the next time at P, when the 
earth was in S, and in its perihelion at D to be 
between the ſun and earth ; draw Bp, Ig, gs, b.. 


** tranſcribe Mr. Leibnitz's whole letter, if it be fo 
long; and therefore I ſhall deſire you to ſend me 
only a general account of it, with ſuch paſſages as 
** you think may concern me, if there be any thing, 
that concerns me. Sir, I am, 
% Your humble ſervant, 
«© If. Newton. 


For Mr. Crompton to be ſent to Mr. Flamſtead. 


« I thank Mr. Flamſtead for this kind mention of 
« me in his letters to Mr. Crompton. * And as I com- 
« mend his wiſdom iy deferring to publiſh his hy po- 


_ 


tangents to the line of the comet's motion at B, y 
« g, and 5, and I can eaſily allow that the attractive 
„ power of the ſun, as the comet approaches the ſun 
paſſing from B to /, and then to g. will make the 
comet verge more and more from its former line of 
direction towards the ſun, ſo that its line of direc- 
tion, which at B was Bp, at / ſhall become g. 
But I do not underſtand how it can make the co- 
met ever move directly towards the ſun, as at g, 
where the line of direction gs paſſes through the 
center of the center ; much leſs can it make the 
line of direction verge to the other ſide the ſun as 
For if the 


« at h, where the line of direction is be. 


2 ** comet 
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be ſufficiently known, the approbation, which had been ſo ſlowly gained, became fo 
univerſal, that nothing was to be heard from all quarters but one general ſhout of admi- 


ration, 


This work ſeemed to be the production of a genius or a celeſtial intelligence ra- 


ther than of a man, in the 8 of the Marquis de PHopital, who uſed to aſk the 


Engliſh, who viſited him, 


ves Mr. Newton eat, or drink, or ſleep like otker nen? 7 


repreſent him to my ſelf as a genius, an intelligence intirely diſengaged from matter (e ). The 
Principia Mathematica are founded chiefly on two theories; the doctrine of central forces, 


and that of the reſiſtance of mediums to bodies moving in them, 
new, and treated according to our author's ſublime Geometry. 


both almoſt entirely 
Kepler had found from 


the celeſtial obſervations of Tycho Brahe; I. That the ſame planets deſcribed about the 
ſun equal areas in equal times. II. That their orbits were ellipſes, the ſun being in the 
common focus. III. That in different planets the ſquares of the periodic times were, as 
the cubes of the tranſverſe axes of their orbits. From the firſt phænomenon our author 
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comet at g moved directly towards the ſun, and 
the ſun alſo attracted it directly towards himſelf, it 
would continue to go towards the ſun in the line gy, 
till it fall upon the ſun, there being no cauſe to 
turn it out of the line of its direction gs towards b. 
The caſe is as if a bullet were ſhot from welt to 
eaſt, The attraction of the earth by its gravity will 
make the bullet tend more and more downwards; 
but it can never make it tend directly downwards, 
much leſs verge from eaſt to welt. Nor will the 
motion of the vortex relieve the difficulty, but ra- 
ther increaſe it. For that being according to the 
order of the letters and marks AB H, a would 
be the comet's verge from the line gs rather towards 
the line /# than towards 5. The only way to re- 
lieve this difficulty, in my judgment, is to ſuppoſe 
the comet to have gone, not between the ſun and 
earth, but to have fetched a compaſs about the ſun, 
as in this figure. Secondly, though I can eaſily al- 
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low an attractive power in the ſun, whereby the 
planets are kept in their curves about him from go 
ing away in tangent lines, yet I am the leſs inclined 
to believe this attraction to be of a magnetic nature, 
becauſe the ſun is a vehemently hot body ; and mag- 
netic bodies, when made red hot, loſe their virtue. 
A red hot loadſtone attracts not iron, nor any load- 
ſtone a red hot iron ; nor will a loadſtone propagate 
its virtue through a rod of iron made red hot in the 
middle. Whence probably the earth, were it made 
red hot, would loſe its magnetiſm ; and the ſun be- 
ing more than red hot muſt be leſs capable of it. 
But thirdly, were the ſun a magnet, he would act 
on the comet as a great magnet does on a little one 
floating in a wallnut-ſhell or other little boat on 
water. If the little magnet were forcibly turned 
about by one's hand, and put into a wrong or un- 
agreeable poſition, the great magnet, ſo long as the 
little one was forcibly detained in that wrong poſi- 


tion, would repel it; but ſo ſoon as the little mag- 


net was ſet at liberty, the great magnet would make 
it turn about quickly into a right one, and then 
attract it, and keep it conſtantly in that right poſi - 
tion. How then the comet being at firſt in a right 
poſition, ſo as to be attracted by the ſun, ſhould af. 
terwards get into a wrong one, ſo as to be repelled 
from him, I do not conceive, for the directive vir- 
tue of a great magnet is ſtronger than its attractive 
virtue. Ihe mariners needle is not ſenſibly attract- 
ed by the earth, but it is ſtrongly directed by it, 
ſo that you cannot make it ſtand in a wrong poſi- 
tion, If then the ſun be a magnet, the axis of the 
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demonſtrated, 


comet ought to be ſtrongly directed by him into 
ſuch a poſition as the laws of magnet im require; 
and being ſo directed, the comet will be always at- 
tracted by the ſun, and never repelled. And ſo if 
the axes of the planets be inclined to the ecliptic by 
the ſun's magnetiſm, they ought to be ſo directed 


as the laws of magnetiſm require, which ] fear they 


are not. I am further ſuſpicious, that the comets 
of November and 3 which Mr. Flam- 
ſtead accounts one and the ſame comet, were two 
different ones; and I find Caſſini, in a copy of a 
letter of his which Mr. Ellis ſhewed me, is of my 
mind. If they were but one comet, it's motion 
was thrice accelerated and retarded. From No- 
vember 18th to November 21ſt it noved after the 
rate of a!moſt fix degrees a day. From November 
23d to December 5th after the rate of but 36 mi- 
nutes a day, Fiom December 6th to December 
19th after the rate of about 345 degrees day. 
From December 24th to December 26th, alter the 
rate of almoſt 4+ degrees a day. From which 
time the motion decreaſed continually, "This fre- 
quent increaſe and di creaſe of motion is too paradoxi- 
cal to be admitted in one and the ſame comet with- 
out ſome proof that there was but one. Beſides it 
is very irregular ; for after the 2oth day of No- 
vember, when the comet was in its firlt peripee, as 
Mr. Flamſtead notes, and moved after the ate of 
about fix degrees a day, that it's motion ſhould ſud- 
denly decteaſe ſo much as that from November 23d 
to December 5th to move but 7+ degrees, and 
conſequently in the middle part of that time (up- 
pole at November 29th or 3oth) to move after the 
rate of leſs than half a cegree a day, and this 
while the comet is going towards the fun, and ſo 
has its real motion continually accelerated, is very 
odd, and makes me queition Father Gallet's 
obſervations, on which the ſuppoſition of but one 
comet leans. And then that tne motion ſhuuld as 
ſuddenly increale ſo as from December 6th to De- 
cember 12th, that is, in fix days to move a ſign 
and a half, and conſequently in the middle of that 
time (ſuppoſe at December gth) to move after the 
rate of q or 10 degrees a day atleaſt, and this when 
the comet was gone much turther from us, is more 
odd than the former ; not to mention the extravagant 
deviation from a great circle, and cutting the eclip- 
tic twice. There is one thing more, which increaſes 
this difficulty. Mr. Flamitead December 10th ob- 
ſerved the tail of the comet to point between the 
ſhoulder and tail of Aquila, Draw a line from 
thence to the ſun, and produce backwards the way, 
which the comet deſcribed afterwards till it cut this 
line, and the inter ſection- point will very nearly be 
the place of the comet December 1oth. This point 
is ſcarce fix degrees from the place of it December 
12th, but about 40 degrees from the place of the 
comet obſerved by Father Gallet December 6, 
Hora 18. that is, December 7th at 6 a clock ith' 
morning; ſo that if theſe comets were the tame, it 
moved but 7+ degrees from Novem. 23d to Decem. 
5th, that is, in 12 days; and then in its receſs 
trom the earth advanced it's motion on à ſudden ſo 
as to move 40 degrees from Decemb. 7. ith' morn- 
ing to Decemb. 1oth at night, that is, in three 
days and an half; and again on a ſudden in com ng 
towards the earth abated it's motion ſo as to mcv > 
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demonſtrated, that the planets wefe attracted towards the fun in the center; from the 


ſecond, that the force of this attraftion was reciprocally as the 


ſquares of the diſtances of 


the planet from this center; and from the third, that all the planets were influenced by the very 
ſame centripetal force. The ſame year that his Principia were publiſhed, the privileges of 
the Univerſity of Cambridge being attacked by King James II, he appeared one of the moſt 
zealous defenders of them, and was accordingly nominated one of the Delegates of the Uni- 
verſity to the High Commiſſion Court, He was likewiſe choſen one of their Members for the 


« but 6 degrees or leſs from Decemb. 1oth to De- 
„% cemb. 12th. The good agreement between Mr. 
« Flamſtead's and the Pariſian obſervations proves em 
« both ſufficiently accurate. But I know not what to 
« think of Father Gallet's. A ſcholar of our Col- 
lege with ſome others ſaw the comet in November. 
« About the middle of December one of our Fellows 
ſent for him, and examined him about it, and he 
deſcribed to him that it paſſed by Spica Virgins to- 
wards the ſun. Abont a month fince I ſent for him, 
and upon a ſtrict examination he told me, that on 
Tueſday Novemb. 16th he faw the comet at four a 
clock in the morning two degrees above Spica, with 
a long tail extending to the Lyon's tail. The tail 
© of a filver white colour, more white than the tail of 
© the comet in December. I aſked him, if it were 
directly over Spica; he ſaid it declined a little to- 
„ wards one ſide, and but a little, and, to the beſt of 
„ his remembrance, it declined eaſtward. I aſked 
* him if it was not above two degrees from Spica, 
and, if he were ſure the ſtar by it was Spica. He 
„ ſaid the ſtar was ſuch a noted one, that he could 
„ not be miſtaken in it; and for the diſtance, it was 
* hard by the ſtar, ſo that he reckoned it but about 
two degrees from it, though he would not be poſi- 
tive, but that it might be four or five degrees from 
it, a degree or two being eaſily miſtaken in judging 
by the eye; but it was hard by Spica, and it's tail 
was long, and reached to the bright ſtar in the Ly- 
* on's tail, He faid further, that four days after, on 
* Saturday Novemb. 2oth he faw it again a little be- 
* fore ſun-rife advanced a good way from Spice to- 
** wards the ſun. It's tail was not now viſible except 
a few rays, which went almoſt towards Spica. Nor 
did any ſtars but Spica appear, fo that he could not 
ſay what fixt ſtars it was near, nor what it's place 
was ; only he thought it was not far from the ecliptic. 
Taking a little perſpective out of his pocket he 
viewed it, and faw it not like another ſtar, but 
like a little round cloud. I was the more ſerupu- 
lous in examining this ſcholar, becauſe I know not 
what to make of theſe things, they not agreeing to 
* the comet of December. And when he faw me at 
a puzzle, 'he was concerned, and added that there 
* were divers other ſcholars Who faw it with him. 
Now how to reconcile the former part of this rela- 
„ tion with Father Gallet, I know not, unleſs either 
* he or the ſcholar have miſtaken a day or two. 
And yet they will not agree; for by the pofition of 
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© the tail in the ſcholar's firſt obſervation one may 


* conclude, that the comet was then on the north-fide 
* the ecliptic, and croſſed not the ecliptic till after the 
* 20th degree of Libra; "whereas Father Gallet makes 
* it croſs in the 8thdegree. Further one of our Fel- 
* Tows, Dr. Babington, between the 2oth and 27th 
* of November, and to the beſt of his memory, a- 
bout the 22d and 23d day at 5 a clock ith” morn- 
ing, or between 5 and 6, ſaw the tail of the comet 
* ſhoot over King's-Cotlege-Chapel from eaſt to welt. 
'T'was a froſty morning, and a very clear and flarry 
* ſky. The head bf the comet he ſaw not. The 
tail ran from one end of the chapel to the other juſt 
above the chapel, riſing a little higher at the welt- 
end than at the eaſt, as in this figure. By confider- 
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ing the place where he Rood, the chapel there ap- 
cee 

pears about 20 degrees long, and ſtands almoſt full 
* {outh declining a little to the welt, So that the tail 


Convention- 


„ ſhot a good way beyond the meridian weſtward, 
« ſuppoſe 12 or 16 degrees at leaſt, and was 20 de- 
« grees long, beſides that part of the tail, which ran 
« from the eaſt- end of the chapel to the head, which 
« ſeems to have been between 20 and 30 degrees more. 
« The chapel there appears about 7 or 8 degrees high, 
and conſequently the tail ſhooting juſt over the cha- 
« pel, as he deſcribed it to me, could not be above 
„ 10 or 12 degrees high, wnere it cut the meridian, 
% nor above 14 or 16, or at moſt 18 degrees high at 
« the weſt-end ; whence it may be gathered, that it 
* ſhot on through the beak of Corvus, cloſe under 
the cup to ſome degrees beyond the cup, or therea- 
„ boats: and conſequently that the head (which was 
„ either under the horizon or ſo near it, that the Dr. 
* could not ſee it for buildings) was advanced at this 
time 'confiderably more in ſouthern latitude than Fa- 
„ ther Gallet makes it at any time; and ſo probably 
„ within a few days after this might go fo far ſouth- 
« ward as to be ſeen by us no more. At leaſt it may 
„hence be ſuſpected, that Gallet's laſt obſervations 
„ make the ſouth latitude ſomething too little. Per- 
« haps if inquiry be hereafter made of thoſe, which 
« come from beyond the line, ſomething further may 
« be learned of this comet. And if Mr, Flamſtead 
« examine Cuthbeard and others who ſaw it in Novem- 
„ ber, he may perhaps gather ſomething from them. 
«« One circumſtance there is more for evincing two 
„% comets. That in November had a brighter head 
« than the other, as the ſcholar aforeſaid told me; 
„ and this circumſtance evinces, that it was eaſily ſeen 
«© November 20. when day-break was fo far advanced, 
e that neither the tail nor any ſtars, but thoſe of the 
« firſt magnitude could be ſeen. Mr. Flamſtead inge- 
1 niouſly gives a reaſon why comets uſually verge from 
* ſouth to north. But I ſuſpect the phænomenon. 
„ Thoſe, which go ſouthward are ſeldom diſcovered 
« till they be ready to croſs the ecliptic, and then 
turning their tail downwards are obſcured by the 
e thick air near the horizon, ſo as to be little ſeen af- 
„ terwards ; Which makes thera rarely noted by the 
„ vulgar, or recorded by the antients, who ſet down 
„ only the more famous ones. Since comets have 
been more ſtrictly looked after, there have as many 
«« gone ſouthward as northward. For of the nine co- 
«© mets, which have apeared in the years 1647, 165 2, 
4 1661, 1664, 1665, 1666, 1677, and 1680, five, 
« if I miſtake not, went ſouthward, namely thoſe of 


460 the years 1647, 1665, 1666, 1677, and the ſor- 


*« mer of the year 1680. And 1 think I may add a 
„ 1ixth, one of thoſe two, which anno 165 2 were ſeen 
„ in the Welt Indies, whereof but one was ſeen in 
% our;parts. So then more comets have of late gone 
**© ſouthward than northward ; and yet theſe appeared 
* 10 little to us, that had they been in former ages, 
*« ſcarce any but that of 1665 would have been re- 
* corded. Mr. Flamſtead gives an ingenious gueſs at 
the reaſon of the comet's atmoſphere, by ſuppoſing 
the comet covered over with water, and conſequently 
„ more vapours raiſed than in our planets. But our 
„ earth is half covered over with water, and ſo is the 
„moon in a manner; and were they covered all over, 
their atmoſpheres therefore would not be more than 
„% doubled; whereas the comet's atmoſphere is ſome 
** hundreds, not to ſay thouſands of times, greater in 
proportion to the body. And the'atmoſphere being 
fo vaſt, it is probable, that near the body of the comet 
« jt is thicker and groſſer than ours in the molt foggy 
„ miſty days we have; and conſequently that the ſun 
« never ſhines diſtincty thro" it, nor we diſtinguiſh the 
«© more and leſs lucid parts of the body thro! it. For if the 
« atmoſphere was ſo thick, that the limb of the body 
could not be ſeen thro! it diſtinctly, much leſs could 
« the fainter and ſmaller lineaments of land and ſea, 
« which even in our planets (Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
« &c.) whole atmoſpheres are fine and thin, and limbs 
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Convention- Parliament in 1688, in which he fate till it was diſſalved. In 1696, Mr. 
Mountague, then Chancellor af the Exchequer, and aſterwards Earl of Halifax, ob- 
tained of the King for him the office of Warden of the Mint; in which employment he 


did very ſignal ſervice at the time when the money was called in to be recoined. Thr 


years after he was appointed Maſter of the Mint, a place of very conſiderabl 
which he held till his death. b y conſiderable pro 


Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
ament for the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


Bt, 


in 1699 he was clected one of the Members of the Royal 
In 1701 he was a ſecond time choſen Member of Parli- 
In 1703 he was elected Preſident of the Royal 


Society, and continued in the Chair for 23 years without interruption till the day of his 
death. In 1704 he publiſhed at London in 41a his Optics; or, a Treatiſe of the Reflexions, 
Refractions, Inflections, and Colours of Light ; of which there was a 2d edition with Improve- 
ments printed at London 1718 in 8vo, and a third in 1721 in 8yo. A Latin tranſlation of it 
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appear diſtinct, is ſcarce diſcernible. This is the 
(um of what I can think of to object, which I pre- 
ſame Mr. Flamſtead will not be diſpleaſed with, it 
being an advantage for any man to have a proſpect 
of what objections lye againſt him before he divulge 
his thoughts, that ſo he may frame and propound 
them in the beſt manner. Beſides theſe things, 
which ſeem obnoxious to ſome objections, there are 
ſome other parts of his theory, which I eaſily a p- 
prove, and think it will be hard to object againſt, 
as that the tail of the comet is a thin vapour ; that 
it riſes from the atmoſphere about the head ; that the 
action of the ſun's light conduces to raiſe it;; that 
it ſhines not by its own light, but only by reflection 
of the ſun's light: and that the atmoſphere about 
the head ſhines alſo by the ſun's light, though per- 
haps not altogether by it. But I am too tedious. I 
would gladly know, whether on December 12, 
when Mr. Flamftead firſt eſpied the head of the 
comet, he could ſee it ſo near the ſun with his 
naked eyes, or only through glaſſes, and to a ſtar 
of what magnitude he thinks it might then be com- 
pared. Alſo whether he allowed for refraction in 
computing its place at that time. Alſo what ſtars 
the middle of the tail paſſed through, and was di- 
reed towards upon the 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 
and 2 1ſt days; for I did not then mind it. I am 
told the tail on the 12th day went to the bill of 
Cygnus, on the 15th to the Ancon Alæ Auftrine 
Cysni. But Mr. Flamſtead can inform me better. 
1 would gladly know what day alſo he Jaw the co- 
met -with little glimpſes of light like ſparks, and 
whether he ſaw it ſo any more before or after, and 
what variations he obſerved in the body as to its light 
and dark parts. Cyſalus and Hevelius deſcribe great 
and perpetual variations; but I had rather rely on Mr. 
Flamſtead's authority. I would inquire alſo whether 
the ſaid lucid points on the body were all over the 
bead, or only in that hemiſphere towards the ſun; 
and whether-he could perceive that -hemiſphere to- 


. wards the ſun any more lucid than the oppoſite he- 


miſphere ; and what he thinks of Hevelius's obſer- 
vations of the phænomena of the head. But 1 fear 
[I ſhall be troubleſome. On Friday laſt I ſaw the 
comet near the Weltern of the two ſtars in the left 
foot of Perſeus; and: lait night I ſaw it again. It 


paſſes in a line about half à degree to the North- 


fide of the two ſtars; and on Saturday was got over- 
againſt the Weſtern of : 


them. In the annexed 5“ | 

figure 4 repreſents the © Feb. 27. 
Weſtern, B the Eaſtern A* 

of the two ſtars; and O Feb. 25 


the mark O the comet 

Feb 25 and 27. I noted its poſition to the teleſco- 
pical ſtars, but ha ve not yet determined the poſition of 
the ſtars one among another, and ſo cannot yet be 
accurate in deſcribing its place. But by this groſs 
deſcription Mr. Flamſtead will eaſily find it, if he 
have not yet ſeen it ſince the laſt moon. But it is 
now grown ſo faint, that to ſee it well he mult give 
his glaſs a large aperture. After another clear night 
or two he may command the obſervations I have 
made lince the laſt full moon, together with thoſe 
I ſhall farther make, to compare With his own it 


he pleaſe. In the beginning of January the whole 


coma of the comet ſeemed to me to be about 12 or 
15' broad; but I could not oblerve- the diameter of 
body or nut in the center-of the coma. If Mr. Flam- 
ſtead obſerved it, the communication would be grate- 
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ful. But chiefly I would beg of him a deſeription 


(in words) of the poſition of the tail to the fixt 
ſtars, Decemb. 1oth, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 12& ; 
for by a thought, which came into my mind to day, 
I hope there may be ſomething gathered from that. 
I have been too tedious, and ſhall add no more 
but my thanks to Mr. Flamſtead for the kind com- 
munication of his philoſophical notions. 

«« If. Newton.” 
Cambridge, Feb. 28. 1680. 


To Mr. Flamſtead. 
; Trinity Coll. April 16. 1681. 
«c Sir, 

„ Tis now almoſt three weeks ſince upon my re- 
turn from a journey I received yours, By ſome in- 
diſpoſition and othet impediments, I have deferred 
anſwering you longer than I intended. For I was 
deſirous to return you quicker thanks for your kind 
communications. The compliments you are pleaſed 
out of extreme kindneſs to give me, might better 
have ſuited with yourſelf from me; nor do I think 
it ſuits with me to judge of an hypotheſis after 
your thoughts upon it, 1 _ propounded objections 
for you yourlelf, (if you had nat thought on them 
-before) to judge further of it by ; which there- 
fore being deſigned only for your uſe, I forbear 
to urge further, and ſhall only ſpeak to the queſtion 
of two comets. The miſtake about the date of 
Pere Gallet's obſervations was in the copy I te- 
ceived of them. In the title it was writ yl wetert ; 


and accordingly the obſervations, all but the two 


laſt, were altered-from the new ſtyle to the old one, 
and put Novemb. 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, Decemb. 
6, 7. And the. like alteration from the new to the 
old ſtyle had the French obſervations under them. 
1 perceive the ſcholar in his obſervation of the tran- 
ſit of the comet by Spica was miſtaken in the time. 
He tecollected it only by circumitances, and it ſeems 
told me Novemb. 16. for Novemb. 19. In your 
argument from the conſent of elongations, if 
you eſtimate the motion of the comet not 
in the ecliptic, but in the line of its proper 
motion (as I think ſhould be done) you will find 
ſome difference between November and December. 
But that is not material, the apparent celerity de- 
pending on the earth's diſtance from the comet at 
thoſe times; and ſo whether equal or unequal bein; 

but accidental. You ſeem to incline to think the 
way of the comet wider than in your ſcheme : and 
ſodo I; for-l apprehend the comet in Mr. Halley's 
and your firſt obſervations -Decemb. 8, 10, 11, 
12, to have been remoter from us than the ſun, 
and about January 2. to have been as far from the 
ſun as the earth was, and its heliocentric place then 
to have been Gemini 9 degr. with North latitude 19 
or,20 degr. or thereabouts. But you are afraid the 
long tail will not admit the comet's paſſing beyond 
the ſun. I apprehend nothing from thence, for J 
am forced to believe the tail extended beyond the 


Th ſphere of Mars, during the whole appearance of the 


comet, and ſo was long enough to appear in the 
beginning of December as long as it did. Nor 
was the apparent length of it at that time any 
way enormous, but conſonant to the law it ob- 


ſerved all December ; for the tail all that month 


and (by my obſervation ſome days in January) 
ended at a great circle, which cut the ecliptic in 
Sagittarius 19 4 degrees at an angle of about 52 de- 
grees. Now if the December comet was beyond 
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from the firſt edition by Dr. Samuel Clarke was printed at London 1706 in 4to, and 


from the ſecond edition at London 1719 in 4to. 


Mr. Peter Coſte tranſlated it into French 


from the ſecond edition; and his verſion was printed at Amſterdam 1720 in 12mo in 


two volumes, and at Paris 1722 in 12mo. 


ſtant object of this work is the anatomy of light. 


Monſieur Fontenelle obſerves, that the con- 
The ſmalleſt ray of light admitted into 


a perfectly dark room, which yet can never be ſo ſmall but that it is like a Faſciculus com- 


poſed of an infinite number of rays, 1s divided and diſſected, ſo as to leave the ele 


« the ſun in the beginning of December, the comets 
«© of November and December could hardly be the 
« ſame ſor this reaſon. Let E D F repreſent the line 
« of the comet moved in; S the ſun; CD the axis of 
« that line paſſing through the ſun; D its vertex or 
„ perihelion of the comet; and AB the plane of the 
«« ecliptic croſſed by the axis in S. By contemplating 
« the figure you will perceive the vertex or perihelion 


. 
-. 
* 
* 
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* 
* * 


«« D was on the ſouth fide the ecliptic, and conſe-. 


* quently fince the comet croſt the ecliptic about the 


«© third or at lateſt the 4th of December, it was in D 
n little before that time, viz. above half a day be- 
fore, for the angle DS B was about 6 or 8 degrees 
at leaſt. But in conjunction with the ſun it was 
December 9. So then in paſling from D to con- 


« junction there were ſcarce leſs than fix days ſpent. 


« But in the hypotheſis the point D was oppoſite to 
the earth about Decemb. 7. and conſequently De- 
cemb. q. was ſo near to oppoſition, that is, to con- 
junction with the ſun, that the comet in paſſing 
thence to conjunction could not have ſpent many 
« hours. Again drawing G8 H, perpendicular to 
«« CD, GS being equal to S H, the comet ſhould 
had as much latitude in H as in G. In paſſing 
« from conjunction to G, it mult have ſpent much 
mere time than in paſſing from D to conjunction, 
«© and conſequently could not be in G before the 12th 
% day, if ſo ſoon; and fo in G had 8 org degrees 
«« North latitude at leaſt, but in H by the Roman ob- 
% ſervations, as they are adapted to the hypotheſis, 
could not have above a degree South latitude, If 


the comet turned ſhort of the ſun, ſuppoſe in the line 


P QR, the difficuities are thereby ſomething di- 
«© miniſhed, but I think not taken off. The point 4, 
or vertex of the figure deſcribed by the comet, was 
in conjunction with the ſun Decemb. 7. The comet 
« in conjunction Decemb. 9. Therefore the comet's 
„conjunction happened on that fide 4 towards C. The 
comet was in & (like the point where it croſſed the 
*« ecliptic) December 3 or 4. Therefore it ſpent five 
or fix days in paſling from & to a point between 6 
and 4, which ſpace by the hy potheſis is yet ſo little, 
that the comet could not ſpend many hours in paſling 
«© it. And I think too the South latitude, though it 
could not be io great as the North, yet it ought to 
have been greater than the Roman obſervations No- 
«« vemb. 26. and 27 make it. But whatever there be 
in theſe difficulties, this ways moſt with me, that 
«© to make the comets of November and December 
is to make that one paradoxical. Did it go in ſuch 
«« a bent line, other comets would do the like, and 
«« yet no ſuch thing was ever obſerved in them, but 
* rather the contrary. The comets of 1665, 1677, 
„ and others, which moved towards the ſun, or ſome 
« of them at leaſt, had they twiſted about the ſun, 
and not proceeding on forward gone away behind 
him, they would have been ſeen again coming from 
« him. The many, which have been ſeen advancin 
from the ſun, or ſome of them at leaſt, would have 


men- 
tary 


«© been ſeen in the former part of their courſe advanc- 
ing towards him, had that former part been per- 
© formed, not in the line of the latter part ſhooting on 

backwards, towards the regions beyond the ſun, but 
„ twiſting about him towards any hand. Thoſe which 
were ſcen both before and after their periheliums, as 
the comets of 1472, 1556, 1580, and 1664, would 
not, as they did, have begun in one part of the 
heavens, and ended in the oppoſite part, going 
„through almoſt a ſemicircle, with motion firſt ſlow, 
«« then ſwift, then flow again, as if done in a right 
„ line, had it been done in ſuch a line as the hypothe- 
« ſis puts. Let but the comet of 1664 be conſidered, 
„ where the obſervations were made by accurate men. 
« This was ſeen long before its perihelium, and long 
« after, and all the while moved (by he couſent of 
ce the beſt Aſtronomers) in a line almoſt trait ; fo near 
« was the line to a ſtrait one, that Monſieur Auzout on 
ſuppoſition, that 'twas an arch of a great circle 
about the dog-itar (as Caſſini gueſſed, and Auzout was 
afterward willing ſhould be believed) or rather a trait 
one (as the obviouſneſs of the hypotheſis, eafinefs of 
the calculation, and number of obſervations, on 
« which 'twas founded, makes me ſuſpeR) did from 
* theſe obſervations predict the motion to the end. with- 
«© out very conſiderable error. But you aſk why the 
*« comet of November ſtaid ſo long in the ſame South- 
« ern latitude, if it turned not back? I am not ſatisfy'd 
© that it did ſo. I fear it would be hard to warrant 
any of the obſervations of that comet to leis than a 
«« degree; and why then might it not have, in the 
„ time of the Canterbury obſervation, betwecn one 
„and two degrees North latitude, and afterwards 
* croſling the ecliptic about the beginning of the Ro- 
„% man obſervations, as Gallet makes it, and from 
* thence advancing continually Southward, arrive to 
between one and two degrees of South latitude at the 
« end of the Roman. Your obſervation of Decem- 
„% ber 12, by your laſt correction, is become much 
« more agreeable to the phænomenon of the tail than 
„ before, and yet I fear is not altogether right. I 
*« ſuſpect (if you are ſure there was no error committed 
« in taking its diſtance from Venus) that Venus had 
« ſome minutes more longitude than in your reckon- 
„ ing. In your obſervations laſt ſent, the comet Ja- 
« nuary 10 is put in Taurus 20 deg. 42, in a 
„former copy in Taurus 20 deg. 49 ;. That of 
„% Taurus 20 deg. 49% ſeems to correſpond beſt 
« with your other obſervations. The Pariſian ob- 
« ſervations compared with yours ſeem to have too 
much longitude, namely Decemb. 29, by about 6; 
„January 4, and 6 by about 3 or 4 ; January 8 by 
«« 7 or 8 ; January 13. by 12'. Ihe greatelt diffe- 
« rence being in January 13, it way perbeps be worth 
„your while to examine your own obſervations of that 
„% day before you publiſh it. I made an obſervation 
about that time, which though inferior in accurateneſs 
«« to either of yours, yet may poſſibly give ſome light 
into the difference between you. Namely January 
« 11 1 obſerved at half an hour paſt 7, that the co- 
„ met, the firſt of the three ſtars, in the mouth of the 
north fiſh, noted & by Bayerus, and the bright ſtar 
in the north horn of Taurus, weie in a right line; 
and ſo were the comet and the bright ſtars in the 
ſhoulder and bead of Andromeda. At half an hour 
«« paſt eight the ſaid ſtar in the mouth of the 6h was 
ditlant about 1204 or 13 from the comet; and that 
diſtance ſubtended an equicrural rectangular triangle. 
whole equal ſides comprehending the right angle 
were the line, which the comet deſcribed by its 
« motion, and a perpendicular let fall from the ſaid 
ſtar in the fiſh's mouth on that line. Whence the 
ſides of that triangle were about 9, as I alſo judged 
by obſervation, At nine a clock the comet and 
% ſaid ſtar in the fiſh's mouth had equal altitude. At 
% half an hour paſt 10 a perpendicular let fall from 
the ſtar on the line deſcribed by the comet, fall on 
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tary rays, which compoſed it, diftin& from each other, each tinged with a particular 
colour, and incapable of being farther altered after this ſeparation. The whiteneſs of the 
whole beam, before its diſſection, aroſe from the mixture of all the particular colours of 
the original rays. The primitive and coloured rays could not poſlibly be ſeparated, if 
their nature were not ſuch, that in paſſing through the ſame medium, through the ſame 
glaſs-priſm, they are refracted under different angles, and by that means appear diſunited, 
when received at convenient diſtances. This different refrangibility of red, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, and the infinite variety of intermediate-coloured rays, a property, which 
had never been dreamt of, and to which no conjecture could ever lead us, is the funda- 


The different refrangibility leads us to the dif- 


ferent reflexibility; and, which is ſtill more curious, rays falling upon a ſurface under 


the ſame angle of incidence are alternately refracted and reflected, with a kind of play, 


which could never have been diſtinguiſhed but by a very good eye, aſſiſted by an excel- 
lent judgment. Beſides (and in this point only the firſt notion was not our author's) thoſe 
rays, which paſs near the extremity of a body without touching it, are nevertheleſs 
thereby turned aſide out of the right line; and this he calls Inflection. He ſhews likewiſe 
(i) The Reve- that the cauſe why bodies appear of different colours ariſes from the magnitude of the 


conſtituent particles of bodies. 


From all theſe obſervations together he has formed a 


body of optics ſo new, that this ſcience may be conſidered as entirely owing to our au- 


A very learned and ingenious Gentleman (i) obſerves, in a remark communi- 


cated to us, that our author's * hypotheſis of light and colours frees the Corpuſcularian 
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the comet. Whence the comet was then in its leaſt 
diſtance from the ſtar ; which diſtance by obſervati- 
on was about 9g". Theſe diſtances I meaſured only by 


viewing the comet and ſtar thro' a three foot perſpecti ve, 
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which magnified much, and comparing their diſtance 
to the whole ſpace their perſpective took in. For at 
that time J had no better way, though afterwards 
when the comet grew dimmer, I fitted a ſeven foot 
tube with a ſcrew compaſs, by which I traced it till 
March the . If the place of the ſaid ſtar in the fiſh's 
mouth were accurately known (as it may be a month 
or two hence) the place of the comet in the time of 
theſe obſervations would readily be given, And I 
think in the obſervation I erred not in a minute, 
at moſt not 2': but whether it be worth the while 
for adjuſting that little difference between you and 
the Frenchmen to obſerve the place of the ſtar, I 
know not. 
for your kind communications, I reſt 
VVour molt affectionate friend and ſervant 
« If. Newton.” 


To Mr. Flamſtead. 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge, Sept. 19. 1685. 
« Sir, 

% J have been a great while indebted to you many 
thanks for your communications, and particularly 
for your laſt about Saturn ; but imagining I ſhould 
have occaſion to trouble you again, I deferred, that 
might not cumber you with more leiters than were 
K. I have not yet computed the orbit of a 
comet, but am now going about it ; and taking that 
of 1680 into confideration, it ſeems very probable, 
that thoſe of November and December were the ſame 
comet. But I am at a loſs in the obſervations you 
ſent me of a Canterbury artificer made on Friday 
morning Novemb. 11. the comet being then in 
Virgo 12, with 2 degr. North latitude. But No- 
vemb. 11. fell on "Thurſday, and in Caſſini's 
treatiſe of this comet, the day of the month is No- 
vemb. 13. If you have the day noted down, I beg 
the favour you would aſſure me which it is. I have 
a tranſcript of your obſervations, but comparing 
them with Caſlini's edition of them, I find ſome 
difference. 'Thus December 21. is in my tranſcript, 
the time of the obſervation is Gh. 31'. In one of 
your letters dated January 3. which I have by me, 
'tis 4®. 30“, and in Caflini's edition 5®: O. Decem- 
ber 24 in my tranſcript, the longitude Piſces 1387: 
10', the latitude 28** : 10, in Caſſini's edition, the 
longitude Piſces 13% : 10, the latitude 2887: 127, 


December 30. in my tray(cript, the time of it 80: 4, 


the longitude Piſces 1767; 39, the latitude 2887: 
12, in Caſſini's edition the time is 8: 300, the lon- 
gitude Piſces 178 : 51 4, the latitude 288: 14. I 
have therefore ſent you a copy of my tranſcript of 
your obſervations, begging the favour that you would 
correct it by your originals, and then return it to me 


Vol. VII. 


Sir, wich my repeated thanks to you 
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again. And if you think any of them more exact 
than others, pray do me the favour to ſet a mark 
at thoſe. I would alſo gladly know whether the 
time you ſet down in theſe obſervations be the equated 
time, or only the true time by the ſun's courſe. My 
calculation of the orbit will depend only on three 
obſervations ; and if I can get three at convenient 
diſtances exact to a minute or leſs, I hope the orbit 


will anſwer exactly enough, not only to the obſer- 


vations of December, January, February, and March, 
but alſo to ſthoſe of November, before the comet 
was conjoined with the ſun. I obſerve that in the 
French obſervations, by neglecting to allow for the 
motion between the times of the two obſervations, 
from whence the comet's place is calculated, there is 
ſometimes an error of 2 or 3 minutes created. I 
perceive by your tide-tables, you have been curious 
upon that ſubject; which makes me hope that you 


*« can tell me how much the perpendicular riſe and fall 
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hours p. m. which clears the buſineſs. 


motion. 


of the 1 about the ſolſtices is greater 
than the like riſe or fall of the neap or quarter tides 
at the ſame time of the year; and alſo how much 
the one is greater than the other at the equinoxes. 
1 the favour alſo, that you would ſet the lon- 
gitudes and latitudes to the ſtars in the other incloſed 
paper, and alſo the diſtances to the ſtars on the other 
ſide the ſame paper, as many of them as you have 
ready by you; and note the time your longitudes 
are adjuſted to. Pray add alſo the places and diſ- 
tances of the three ſtars in the mouth of Equuleus 
called by Bayerus y and d, whereof y is a double 
one. Sir, 1 give you a great deal of trouble, pre- 
ſuming upon your goodneſs, and begging your 
pardon for my preſumption. If it ſhall ever lie in 
my power to ſerve you as much, pray command 
me, and I ſhall be glad of the occaſion. I am 
„ Your obliged and humble ſervant 
* Iſaac Newton. 


To Mr. Iſ. Newton. 
The Obſervatory, Sept. 25. 1685. 
Sir, | | 


« Yours of the 19th inſtant came to hand on Tueſ- 
day laſt. I am very glad to find by it that you have 
the motions of comets under your conſideration. 
Hitherto we have only Aw out the lines of their 

If they may be reduced to a theory, it 
will be very welcome news to us. As for the Can- 
terbury obſervation, it is a very coarſe one: I diſ- 
cours'd with the perſon that made it, but found 
him a very ignorant well willer ; yet J believe his 
obſervations as as thoſe of Cellio made at 
Rome, which if 1 forget not, I ſent you. I have here 
included given you part of a leiter I 'receiv'd from 
him concerning it, whereby you will find the time 
Nov. 22th at 5 hours mane, which is the 1 ith, 17 
| But for the 


«« place and latitude, it was got by ſetting of the diſs 
** tances 
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Molyneux, who 


NEW 
6 Philoſophy from the embarraſs of an argument, which Ariſtotle brought againſt that 
xz doctrine, of ſenſible qualities being the reſult of the figures and diſpoſitions of the inſenſible 
x parts or atoms, to this purpoſe, that if ſo, the variety of the figures and diſpoſitions of 
« the inſenſible parts being infinite, it would follow, that the ſpecies of colours ſhould be 
<« infinite likewiſe, But Sir Iſaac's hypotheſis, which makes colours the innate property 
« of the rays of light, and that different kinds of rays originally and immutably aſſert 
&« a colour peculiar to themſelves, intirely takes off the force of this argument.” To 
the firſt edition of his Optics our author ſubjoined Tractatus duo, de ſpeciebus & magnitu- 
dine Figurarum Curvilinearum. In 1705 he was knighted by Queen Anne. In 1707 
he publiſhed at Cambridge in 8vo his Arithmetica Univerſalis, ſive de Compoſitione & Re- 
ſolutione Arithmetice Liber, In 1711 his Analyſis per Quantitatum Series, Fluxiones, && 
Differentias, cum enumeratione Linearum tertii Ordinis was publiſhed at London in 4to by 
William Jones Eſq; F. R. S. who met with the firſt of thele pieces amongſt the papers 
of Mr. John Collins, who received it in 1669 from Dr. Barrow. In 1712 ſeveral let- 
ters of Sir Iſaac were publiſhed in the Commercium Epiſtolicum D. Joannis Collins & ali- 
orum de Analyſi promotd, juſſu Societatis Regie editum, printed at London in 4to. In the 


reign of King George I, he was better known at Court than before, The Princeſs of 
| Wales, 


** tances on the globe. You may ſee by one whether “ low, it anſwers not my expectation ſo fully or well 
« the ſet diſtances give that place: by my ſmall globe as I defired, fo that next ſpring I am reſolved to 
* the latitude ſeems ſomething bigger near 3 degrees make another of the ſame dimenſions, in which my 
% north. I have a German tract of Zimmerman's, dear bought experience has ſhewed me how the faults 
wherein he gives the place of the comet obſerved “ of this may be amended. Nevertheleſs when the 
„% Novemb. 22d 18. 17“ in Virgo 74. latitude, “comet appeared, I rectifed ſo many ſtars as I had 
* fourth 24 ; and Novemb. 23d 186. 5 in Scorpius made uſe of in my obſervations by my own mea- 
« 1122 with 3 4 N.. latitude alſo ſouth. He efteems ** ſures taken with the ſextant, which I am confident 
* this the ſame we ſaw in December occidental ; and ** are much better than the tychonic. Theſe I give 
«4 theſe notes of his differ not more than a degree or two you here. If you have abſolute occaſion for more, 
1 from Cellio'ss When the comet appeared in De- about a fortnight hence I ſhall be at leaſure to 
„ cember Mr. Halley was at Paris; and to render his “ calculate them: at preſent I am preparing for a 
** converſation more acceptable to our friends in their © journey to my parſonage about 22 miles from hence, 
«© obſervatory, I ſent my obſervations of it with its “ were I ſhall ſtay near 10 days. I hope to be at 
** places deduced from them as I obſerved them. The home again by Tueſday fortnight. I find but few 
« calculations were uſually made the next morning ** of the diſtances you deſire of my books of obſer- 
* after the obſervation. When I had loſt the comet vations. One of my aſſiſtants is ill; the other ha- 
* in the following March, coming to examine the ** ving been but a little time with me, is not very 
«« obſervations over again I found the times had been expert. I expect my firſt here to morrow or Sun- 
« miſ-ſtated ſometimes a minute or two, but not often * day night, and then I ſhall meaſure thoſe you want, 
„ more, and that the effects of refraftion ought alſo ** which will be ſoon done, becauſe they all lie very 
to have been conſidered in ſome places, where I had ** conveniently in the evenings. If I have clear wea- 
neglected them. I therefore repeated every calcula- ther, you may expect them before I go into the 
*« tion, allowing for refractions, and thence made the ** country about Tueiday or Thurſday next. I eſteem 
« following table of its places and latitudes, with ** the places of the comet in my catalogue all equally 
« which you will not wonder to find ſome few mi- exact I employ'd the ſame care in taking all the 
* nutes different from the former I ſent you, or what * diſtances; and the calculations were all twice fe- 
„ 1] imparted to Mr. Halley, and Mr Caſſini printed ** peated. In the firſt obſervation Decemb. 1 2th the 
1% from my letters to him. I have not examined any comet was about 7; deyr. high ; in which altitude 
* of the French obſervations to compare them with ** ſome perſons may think the refractions variable; but 
« my own. The radius of their inſtruments, where- ** I do not think the alteration eaſily ſenſible ; for tho? 
« with their diſtances were taken, was not half mine, I have had very difterent refractions in the horizon, 
% and for want of convenient contrivances they are “ yet when the ſun was 3 degrees high, I always 
« difficult to manage, as both Mr. Halley and Mr. “ found the refraftion 14 minutes, not ſenſibly more 
| to ſeen them, inform me; ſo or leſs; and if it be conſtant here, much more at 
** that I eſteem them better than any beſides publiſh- twice the height. I have not minded the French ob- 
ed]; yet I have no great opinion of them; for to- ſervations, nor conſidered whether they had allow- 
„% wards the latter end of it's appearance the comet was ed for the motion of the comet betwixt two obſer- 
very difficultly obſervable in the teleſcopes on my ** vations. I took a courſe, that always provided for 
ſextant, that are 7 foot long, much more muſt it “ that allowance. For after I had meaſured its diſ- 
be in their's, that are ſcarce three. I have not yet ** tance from any two ftars, I always repeated it from 
*« attempted to rectify the places of the fixed ſtars, by * the firſt, and afterwards calculating its place to the 
«« reaſon that I am not furniſhed with ſo good an in- time of the middle obſervation by the help of two 
«+ ſirument as I deſire for obſerving their true diſtances ** extremes found its true diſtance from the firſt ſtar at 
„from the pole. I have long been kept in hopes of that time; not omitting ſuch allowance for refrac- 
an allowance for one; at laſt being tir'd with ex- tion as I ſaw reaſonable. I ſhall give you one 
«« peftation I made an arch of 135 degrees; near 7 * night's notes of it, whereby you will eaſily appre- 
foot radius, for this purpoſe, at my own expence. ** hend what care and circumſpection I uſed in my 
It coſt me near twenty pounds; but for want of “ proceſs. 
* ſubſtance and workmanſhip, which I could not al- 
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« From 


liſhing; bur the Princeſs, to whom he communicated the chief particulars of this 


Wales, aftetwards Queen Conſort of England, uſed frequently to propoſe ſuch difficulties to 
him, as none but himſelf could anſwer to her ſatisfaction. And ſhe was often heard to declare 


in public, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in living at the ſame time, and converſing with 
him. He had written a treatiſe of antient Chronology, which he did not think of pub- 


plan, 


thought them ſo new and ingenious, that ſhe deſired to have an abſtract of the whole 
work, which ſue would never part with, and would be alone in poſſeſſion of, However 
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From theſe obſervations I ſtate the true diſtance 
of the comet at 5", 54 (the middle time betwixt 
the extreme obſervations) from the wing of Pegaſus 
18. 48. oo, allowing 20” for the contraction of 
that diſtance by refraQtion ; and from the bright 
ſtar of Aries at that time 18. 130. 4o''; whence I 
find its place as in tablet it is given I may add 
that conſidering the diſtances obſerved from the ſtar 
& in Andromeda, and comparing their difference 
in 2. 42” (interlapſed betwixt the firſt and laſt of 
them) with the comet's true motion in the ſame 
time, it is evident the parallaxis was very ſmall, if 
not inſenſible. I am ſorry I cannot give you a re- 
gular anſwer as concerning our tides. Tho? I was 
at the pains to attend 100 high waters, yet I could 
never ſatisfy my ſelf, when che floods were higheſt, 
and the ebbs loweſt of all the year. Only I am 
corfident it was not in the æquinoctial months, but 
rather in October and February, in which unſettled 
months the great freſhes cauſed by the rains and the 
raging winds at ſea will raiſe the floods much a- 
bove the ordinary pitch. Sometimes we have had 
two floods in twelve hours ; and the tides after they 
have ebbed 2 or 3 feet will flow again. This 
commonly happens, when we have violent ſtorms and 
ill weather at ſea. The leaſt floods happen when 
it is por water a little before 11 a clock; the 
highelt ſpring-tides betwixt 4 & 5. I ſuſpect ſome 
irregularity in the tides as they happen by night or 
day; but my habitation is ſo remote from the water, 
I cannot conveniently obſerve them. Tis there- 
fore only a ſuſpicion ; which is to be corrected, 
when I can obſerve them more conveniently.” 


To Mr. Flamſtead. 
66 Sir, ö 
„ have your two letters, and return you my hearty 
thanks. Vour obſervations of the comet being ſo 
exact as I find by your firſt letter, will ſave me a 
great deal of pains. I ſhall have no need to give 
you further trouble at preſent, but after a while I 
believe I may have occaſion to beg your farther aſ- 
ſiſtance. My queſtion about the flux and reflux of 
the ſea was concerning the quantity, not the time ; 
viz. how much the aflux or perpendicular aſcent of 
the water is greater at the new and full moon than 
at the quarters about the time of the ſolſtices, when 
the ſpring-tides are leaſt; and alſo how much the 
one is greater than the other about the time of the 
æquinoxes, when the ſpring tides are greateſt. But 
I tear this being no part of your deſign, you have not 
obſerved it. Sir, I am, 
VvVour moſt obliged and humble ſervant 
Trin. Coll. Octob. 
« 14. 1685. Iſ. Newton. 
To Mr. Flamſtead. 
« Sir, 

« J thank you heartily for your kind information 
about thoſe things I defired. In my obſervations 
about the comet I was only careful of the propor- 
tions of the diſtances from ſmall ſtars to thoſe be- 
tween the ſtars. Afterwards I believe I made ſome 
miſtake in the reduction to minutes and ſeconds ; 
for the obſervations in many croſs diſtances fill'd one 
another well, Your information about the ſatellits 
of Jupiter gives me very much ſatisſaction. The 
orbit of Saturn is defined by Kepler too little for the 


ſeſquialterate proportion. This planet, ſo oft as he is 


in conjunction with Jupiter, ought (by reaſon of 
Jupiter's action upon him (to run beyond his orbit 
about one or two of the ſun's ſemidiameters, or a 
little more, and almoſt all the reſt of his motion 
to run as much or more within it. Perhaps that 

ight be the ground of Kepler's defining it too 
lu . But I would gladly know if you ever ob- 


a copy 


ſerved Saturn to err conſiderably from Kepler's tables 
about the time of his conjunction with Jupiter, 
The greateſt error I conceive ſhould be either the 
year beſore conjunction, when Saturn is 3 or 4 ſigns 
from the ſun in conſequentid, or the year after, when 
Saturn is as far from the ſun in antecedentia. You 
ſeem to inſinuate as if Saturn had not yet any 
more ſatellits than one diſcovered by Hugenias, I 
ſhould be glad to know if it be ſo. And one more 
favour I would beg, that if you have any obſerva- 
tion of the greateſt elongations of any of the ſatel- 
lits of Jupiter from his center (chiefly that of the 
outmoſt ſatellit) in degrees and minutes, you would 
communicate it to me with the time of the obſcr- 
vation (*) 
tion of the orbits of the Satellits to that of Jupiter 
as exactly as I can. And if you have any ſuch 


Sir, I am, 
* Your moſt obliged friend to ſerve you, 
Trin. Coll. Dec. 30. 
„1680 (. 


A good new year to you.” 
To Mr. Flamſtead. 
« Sir, 


„ Whilit I was concerned, that you ſhould be fo 
long without the fight of thoſe papers, 1 receiv'd a 
letter from Mr. Pagit, by which I underſtood he has 
been laid up ſick of an ague. I am writing to him 
to tranſmit the papers to you as ſoon as he has a con- 
venient opportunity. In my laſt I made an allow- 
ance for the diſtance of Jupiter and Saturn one from 
another, diminiſhing their virture in. a duplicate pro- 
portion of the diſtance. But yet I ſpake there but 
at random, not knowing their virtues, till I had 
your numbers for Jupiter, by which I underſtand 
his virtue is leſs than 1 ſuppoſed. But I am till ac 
a loſs for Saturn. I have not at all minded Aſtro- 
nomy of ſome years till on this occaſion, which 
makes me more to ſeek. I cannot meet with Huy- 
gens's book of Saturn. Mercator and another or 
two, which I have conſulted, leave me as wiſe as 
I was. I find Saturn's ring is to his body in breadth 
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« as 9 to 4; and Huygens makes the ring in Sas: 
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turn's neareſt diſtance 68” long at moſt, that is 
in his mean diſtance from the ſun about 1'. But 
it is the dimenſion of the crbit of the ſatelles 

about him, that I want. Now I am upon this 
ſubject, I would gladly know the bottom of it be- 
fore I publiſh my papers. I believe you can tell 
me what Huygenius's meaſures are, or if there have 
been any other fince aſſigned more exactly. For 
by Huygenius's large meaſures of Jupiter, 1 ſuſpect 
he may have aſſigned the apparent diameter of the 
ring of Saturn too | Your information about 
the error of Kepler's tables for Jupiter and Saturn 
has eaſed me of ſeveral ſcruples. I was apt to ſuſpe& 
there might be ſome cauſe or other unknown to me, 
which might diſturb the ſeſquialtera proportion, for 
the influences of the planets one upon another ſeem- 
ed not great enough, tho' I imagined Jupiter's in- 
fluence greater than your numbers determine it. It 
would add to my ſatisfaction, if you would be plea- 
ſed to let me know the long diameters of the orbits 
of Jupiter and Saturn aſſigned by yourſelf and Mr. 
Halley in your new tables, that I may ſee how the 
ſelquialtera proportion fills the heavens together with 
another ſmall proportion, which muſt be allowed 
for. I thank you for your kind offer of calculating 
the places of the comet from the French obſerva- 
tions to the days you mentioned. 1 do intend to 
determine the lines deſcribed by the comets of 1664 
and 1680, according to the principles of motion 
obſerved by the planets, and ſhould be glad of — 
3 - oP 
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For I would gladly know the propor- (“%) Mr. Fla m- 

ſtead notes in the- 
margin theſe 

. 4 ” Words: Sen! bim 

obſervation of the greateſt elongation of the ſatellit bereon 14+ enga- 
of Jupiter, I would alſo beg the favour of that. tons f 4 and 

diameters, <ubich 
he bas employed in 
brs Principia. 


Mr. Flam- 
ſtead ſays it ſhould 
be 1686 or 1685, 
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(k) Abbe Conti, a copy of it ſtole abroad, 
a noble Venetian. a 


help as to thoſe 11 of the latter, if I ſhall not 
give you too much trouble. Sir, I am, 
« Your molt obliged friend to ſerve you 
| « I. Newton.” 


This letter wants a date ; but Mr. Flamſtead notes, 


that it was written about 1685, or January 1683. 


To Mr. Flamſtead. 


« Sir 


„ Your kind ſalutation of me by Mr. Philips is an 


Mr. Flamſtead 
obſerves in the «a 
margin of this 
letter, that Sept. 
1. 1694 Mr. = 
Newton came to ““ 
ſee him, and that «« 
he imparted to 
Mr. Newton his 
Lunar obſcrvati- 
ons, which occa- ** 
honed the fol- «&«« 
lowing letters 4 
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addition to the ſeveral teſtimonies you have given 
me of your good will, and I cannot forbear to ac- 
knowledge it with thanks. He te!ls me he appre- 
hended by ſome of your diſcourſes, that you had 
ſeen two of Caflini's new planets about Saturn. 
Hugenius with a ſixty foot glaſs could fee none of 
them. Mr, Halley (who was lately here) I find 
ſtill ſuſpicious of them, notwithſtanding what Caſſini 
has lately publiſhed of two more. I was glad to 
hear two of them confirmed by your obſervation. 
There is another thing of moment ſaid to be ob- 
ſerved of Jupiter by Caſſini long ſince, namely, 
that his diameter from pole to pole is ſhorter than 
from eaſt to weſt, If this were certain, it would 
conduce much to the ſtating the reaſoa of the præ- 
ceſſion of the æquinox. Bot I ſhall trouble you 
no further than to aſſure you, that I am, 
«+ Your affectionate humble ſervant 
Cambridge, Sept. 
«« 3. 1686. if, Newton.” 
To Mr. Flamſtead. 
«© Sir, 

© Since my return hither I have been comparing 
your obſervations with my theory, and now I have 
ſatisfied myſelf that by both together the moon's 
theory may be reduced to a good degree of exact- 
neſs, perhaps to the exactneſs of two or three mi- 
nutes. I forbore writing to you a few days till I had 
conſidered your obſervations, that I might be able 
to . acquaint you what further obſervations are re- 
quiſite. And beſides thoſe fifty, which you tell me 
you have ready calculated, and thoſe I have already, 
your obſervations of this winter will be very ma- 
terial; and therefore I am very glad you have cr- 
dered your ſervant to calculate them. There are 
requiſite alſo your obſervations for the lait fix or 
ſeven years made in the months of March, June, 
September, and December, when the moon's perigee 
or apogee is in the ſyzygies or quadratures, or with- 
in 5 or 6 degrees of thoſe cardinal points, and the 
moon in the quadratures or oppoſition, and in an 
eclipſe of the ſun. When the moon in theſe caſes 
is in the quadratures or oppoſition, it will be requi- 
fite to have two obſervations, one a few hours be- 
fore the quadrature or oppoſition, and the other a 


few hours after, there being a day between the ob- 


ſervations. If in the lunation of this preſent month 
you can get two or three obſervations about the 
firlt quadrature, pray will you endeavour to get as 
many oppoſite to them about the laſt quadrature ? 
For obſervations oppoſite to one another, when the 
moon's apogee is in the octants, are of great mo- 
ment. By ſuch a ſet of obſervations I believe I 
could ſet right the moon's theory this winter ; only 
it would be requiſite to have about 5o of them, ſuch 
as I ſhould ſelect, ſet right by the new places of 
the fixt ſtars. The obſervations in March, June, 
September, and December abovemention'd, will not 
be many. I thank you heartily for your receipt. 
At preſent I beg your obſervations of Jupiter and 
Saturn. And what you ſend by penny-polt, direct 
for Mr. William Martin, a Cambridge carrier at 
the Bull in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and order it to be de- 
livered there before two of the clock on Monday 
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Upon this Sir Iſaac pub | 
315. Remarks upon the Obſervations made u 
Chronological Index of Sir Iſaac Newton, tranſlated into French by the r an 
liſhed at Paris. Theſe remarks were tranſlated into French, and publi 
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and was carried over to France by the perſon. (k) who had 
procured it, where it was tranſlated and printed at Paris with the title of Abrege de Chro- 
nologie de M. le Chevalier Newton fait par lui meme, 
with ſome obſervations upon it. 
Tranſactions, Num. 389 vol. 33. pag. 


& tradu ſur le manuſcript Anglots, 
publiſhed in the Philgſophica 
on 6 
Pub- 
ed at Paris 1726 

Is in 
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leaſt he be gone; ſor he goes every Monday at two 
a clock from London towards Cambridge. I am 


«++ Yours to ſerve you 

Cambridge, Ottob. 

« 7. 1094. 

* To Mr. Flamſtead. | 
4% Sir, OQob. 24. 1694. 
„% I return my hearty thanks to you for the commu- 
nications in your laſt, and particularly for your table 
of refractions near the horizon. The reaſon of the 
different refractions near the horizon in the ſame 
altitude, I take to be the different heat of the air 
in the lower region. For when the air is rarified 
by heat, it refracts leſs z when condenſed by cold, 
it reſratts more. And this difference muſt be moſt 
ſenſible, when the rays run along in the lower region 
of the air for a great many miles together, becauſe 
tis this region only, which is rarified and . ny 
ſed by heat and cold, the middle and upper region 
of the air being always cold. I am of opinion alſo 
that the refraction in all greater. altitudes is varied 
a little by the different weight of the air diſcover- 
ed by the Baroſcope. For when the air is heavier 
and by conſequence denſer, it muſt refract ſome- 
thing more than when 'tis lighter and rarer. I could 
with therefore that in all your obſervations, where 
the refraction is to be allowed for, you would ſet 
down the height of the bareſcope and heat of the 
air, that the variation of the refraction by the weight 
and heat of the air may be hereafter allowed for, 
when the proportion of the variation by thoſe cauſes 
ſhall be known. A day or two before I left Lon- 
don, I dined with Mr. Halley, and had much 
diſcourſe with him about the moon. I told him of 
the parallaQtic equation amounting to about 8 or 
9', or at molt 10}, and cf another equation, which 
is greateſt in the octants of the moon's apogee, and 
might there amount to about 6 or 7', tho' I had 
not yet computed any thing about it, He replied, 
that he believed there might be alſo an equation 
depending upon the moon's nodes. To which I 
aniwered, that there was ſuch an equation, but ſo 
little as to be almoſt inconſiderable. But what kind 
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of equation this was, I did not tell him; and L 


believe he does not yet know it, becauſe it is to 
little to be eaſily found out by obſervations, or by 
any other way than the theory of gravity. He 
told me ſome years ago his correction of the moon's 
excentricity, and repeated it, when I was with him 
lait at London, and this made me free in commu- 
nicating my things with him. By your obſervations 
1 find it to be a very good correction. I reckoned 
it a ſecret, which he had intruſted with me, and 
therefore never ſpake of it till now. Upon my 
ſaying that I hoped to mend the moon's theory by 
ſome oblervations you had communicated to me, 
and that thoſe obſervations made the parallactic e- 
quation in the quadratures between 8' and 10', he 
was deſirous to view them; but I told him he muſt 
not take it ill, if I reſuſed him that, becauſe I ſtood 
engaged to communicate them to no body without 
your conſent. 1 am very glad that there is like to 
be a new correſpondence between you, and; hope it 
will end in friendſhip. The parallactic equation de- 
pends not upon the common center of gravity of the 
earth and moon, but upon another center, whoſe 
diſtance from the center of the earth is as the ſquare 
of the diameter of the moon's orbit ; and therefore 
makes that equation proportional to that diameter. 
But this equation is leſs than I took it to be, when 
I ſaw you laſt. Tis ſo involved with other equa- 
tions, that I cannot determine it's juſt quantity, till 
I have your obſervations in other poſitions of the 
moon's apogee. In that 'new ſynopſis of obſerva- 
tions you are drawing up, pray inſert the diſtance 
of the moon from the ſun with the variation; for FE. 
GR, muſt 


Theſe were not 
in the firſt Sy- 
nopſis, when I 


ſhewed them to 


him, but were 
added after. 
Flamſtead. 


Theſe were in 
the firſt, Flam- 
flead, 
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in 8vo with a letter of the Abbe Conti in anſwer to ſome reflections caſt upon him by Sir 
Iſaac in his Remarks. Father Souciet having likewiſe attacked our author's Chronological 
Index, it was defended by Dr. Edmund Halley in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Num. 397. 
vol. 34. pag. 205. But in 1728 the Chronology itſelf was publiſhed at London in 4to 
under this title: The Chronology of antient Kingdoms amended. To which is prefixed, A 
ſhort Chronicle from the firſt memory of things in Europe to the conqueſt of Perſia by Alex- 
ander the Great. By Sir Iſaac Newton. Dedicated to the Queen by Mr, Conduit. In the 
Advertiſement prefixed to this work, we are told, that though the Chronology of antient 
« Kingdoms amended was writ by the author many years ſince ; yet he lately reviſed it, 
& and was actually preparing it for the preſs at the time of his death. But the Short 
« Chronicle was never intended to be made public, and therefore was not ſo lately cor- 
«« rected by him. To this the reader muſt impute it, if he ſhall find any places, where 
4 the Short Chronicle does not accurately agree with the dates aſſigned in the larger piece. 
The ſixth chapter was not copied out with the other five, which makes it doubtful 
«« whether he intended to print it; but being found among his papers, and evidently ap- 
«« pearing to be a continuation of the ſame work, and as ſuch abridged in the Short 


&« Chronicle, it was thought proper to be added.” The main deſign of this Chronology is 
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muſt correct the variation, which I cannot well do 
without your numbers. In the ſecond of thoſe two 
ſynopſes you communicated to me, I was fain to 
compute it; but that was not ſo well as to have 
thoſe very numbers by which you computed the 
moon's place. Pray inſert alſo the columns, which 
relate to the moon's latitude, becauſe the theory 
of her latitude needs ſome amendment. I am, 


% Your very humble ſervant, 
Trin. Coll. Octob. 


24. 1694. 
To Mr. Edm. Halley. 


« Sir, 

« In order to let you know the caſe between Mr. 
Hook and me, I gave you an account of what 
paſt between us in our letters, ſo far as I could re- 
member. For tis long ſince they were writ, and I 
do not know, that 1 have ſeen them ſince. I am 
almoſt confident by circumſtances, that Sir Chr. 
Wren knew the duplicate proportion, when I gave 
him a viſit; and then Mr. Hook (by his book Co- 
meta written afterward) will prove the laſt of us 
three that knew of it. I intended in this letter to 
let you underſtand the caſe fully; but it being a 
frivolous buſineſs, I ſhall content myſelf to give you 
the heads of it in ſhort; viz. that I never extended 
the duplicate proportion lower than to the ſuperh- 
cies of the earth, and before a certain demonttration 
I found the laſt year, have ſuſpected it did not reach 
accurately „ down ſo low; and therefore in 
the doctrine of projectiles never uſed it nor conſi- 
dered the motions of the heavens; and conſequently 
Mr. Hook could not from my letters, which were 
about projectiles and the regions deſcending hence 
to the center, conclude me ignorant of the theory 
of the heavens. That what he told me of the du- 
plicate proportion was erroneous, namely that it 
reacht down from hence to the center of the earth. 
That it is not candid to require me now to confeſs 
myſelf in print then ignorant of the duplicate pro- 
portion in the heavens, for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe he had told it me in the caſe of projectiles, 
and ſo upon miſtaken grounds accuſed me of that 
ignorance. That in my anſwer to his firſt letter I 
refuſed his correſpondence, told him I had laid Phi- 
loſophy aſide, ſent him only the experiment of pro- 
jectiles (rather ſhortly hinted than carefully deſ- 
cribed) in complement to ſweeten my anſwer, ex- 

ed to hear no further from him, could ſcarce 
perſuade my ſelf to anſwer his ſecond letter, did not 
anſwer his third, was upon other things, thought no 
farther of philoſophical matters than his letters put 
me upon it, and therefore may be allowed not to 
have had my thoughts of that kind about me ſo 
well at that time. That by the ſame reaſon he 
concluded me ignorant of the ret of the duplicate 
proportion, he may as well conclude me ignorant 
of the reſt of that theory I had read before in his 
books. That in one of my papers writ (I cannot 
ſay in what year, but I am ſure ſome time before 1 
had any correſpondence with Mr. Oldenburg, and 
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that's) above fifteen years ago, the proportion of the 
forces of the planets from the ſun reciprocally dupli- 
cate to their diſtances from him is expreſt, and the 
proportion of our gravity to the moon's canatus re- 
cedendi a centro terre is calculated, though not ac- 
curately enough. That when Hugenius put out his 
Horol. ofeil. a copy being preſented to me, in my 
letter of thanks to him, I gave thoſe rules in the end 
thereof a particular commendation for their uſefulneſs 
in comparing the forces of the moon from the earth, 
and earth from the ſan; in determining a probleme 
about the moon's phaſe, and putting a limit to the 
parallax : which ſhews, that I had then my eye 
upon comparing the forces of the planets ariling 
from their circular motion, and underſlood it; 0 
that a while after, when Mr. Hook propounded the 
probleme ſolemnly in the end of his Attempt to prove 
the Motion of the Earth, if I had not known the du- 
plicate proportion before, I could not but have found 
it now. Between 10 and 11 years ago there was 
an hypotheſis of mine regiſtred in your books, 
wherein I hinted a cauſe of gravity towards the 
eaith, ſun, and planets, with che dependence of the 
celeſtial motions thereon ; in which the proportion 
of the decreaſe of gravity from the ſupetficies of the 
planet (though for brevity's fake not there expteſt) 
can be no other than reciprocally duplicate of the 
diſtance from the center. And I hope I ſhall not 
be urged to declare in print, that I underſtood not 
the obvious mathematical conditions of my own hy- 
potheſis. But grant I received it afterwards from 
Mr. Hook, yet have I as great a right to it as to 
the ellipſis. For as Kepler knew the orb to be not 
circular but oval, and gueſt it to beelliptical, ſo Mr, 
Hook, without knowing what I have found out 
ſince his letters to me, can know no more, but that the 
proportion was duplicate guam proxime at great diſ- 
tances from the center, and only gueſt it to be ſo ac- 
curately, and gueſt amiſs in extending that propor- 
tion down to the very center, whereas Kepler gueſt 
right at the ellipſis. And fo Mr. Hook found leſs 
of the proportion than Kepler of the ellipſis. There 
is ſo ſtrong an objeftion againſt the accurate- 
neſs of this proportion, that without my demonſtra- 
tions, to which Mr. Hook is yet a ſtranger, it can- 
not be believed by a judicious Philoſopher to be any 
where accurate. And fo in ſtating this buſineſs I do 
pretend to have done as much for the proportion as 
for the ellipſis, and to have as much right to the 
one from Mr. Hook and all men, as to the other 
from Kepler ; and therefore on this account alſo he 
mult at leaſt moderate his pretences. 

The proof you ſent me, I like very well. I de- 
ſigned the whole to conſiſt of three books; the ſe- 
cond was finiſhed laſt ſummer, being ſhort, and only 
wants tranſcribing and drawing the cuts fairly. 
Some new propolitions I have fince thought on, 
which I can as well let alone. The third wants the 
theory of comets. In autumn laſt I ſpent two 
months in calculations to no purpoſe for want of a 
good method, which made me afterwards return to 
the firſt book, and enlarge it with divers propoſitions, 
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to find out, by following with abundance of ſagacity ſome of the tracks, however faint 
they are of the moſt antient Greek Aſtronomy, what was the poſition of the æquincctial 
colures with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, in the time of Chiron the Centaur. As it is now 
known that theſe ſtars have a motion in ſongitude of one degree in ſeventy two years, 
if it is once known, through what fixed ſtars the colure paſſed in Chiron's time, by 
taking the diſtance of theſe ſtars from thoſe through which it how 4 we might de- 
termine what number of years is elapſed ſince Chiron's time. As Chiron was one of the 
Argonauts, this would fix the time of that famous expedition, and conſequently that of 
the Trojan war; the two great events, upon which all the antient chronology depends. 
Sir Iſaac places them five hundred years nearer the birth of Chrift than other Chronolo- 


gers generally do. Sir Iſaac's Syſtem was ſoon after attacked by Mr. Arthur Bedford; 


(7) This Cen- 
tleman ſucceeded 
Sir Iſaac in his 
office in theMint, 
and died in 1737. 


and fome Animadverſions on it were publiſhed by Mr. Samuel Shuctord in the preface to 
the ſecond volume of his ConneFion of the ſacred and profane Hiſtory, He all along en- 
joyed a ſettled and equal ſtate of health to the age of eighty years; but about that time 
he began to be afflicted with an incontinence of urine z however for the five years follow- 


ing, which preceded his death, he had great mtervals of health, or eaſe, which he pro- 
cured by the obſervance of a {trift regimen, and precautions, which till then he never 
had occaſion for. He was then obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduit (7), who had married 


Mrs; 


* ſome relating to comets, others to other things found *©* ſophical, the ſecond is as falſe, and the third was 
* out laſt winter. The third I now deſigne to ſuppreſs. © more than he knew, or could affirm me ignorant of 
«« Philoſophy is ſuch an impertinently Fitigious Lady, * by any thing, that paſt between us in our fetters. 
** that a man had as good be engaged in law-ſuits,as have © Nor do I underſtand by what right he claims it as 
to do with her. 5 found it ſo formerly, and now I * his own; for as Borell wrote long before him, that 
« am no ſooner come near her again, but ſhe gives me © by a tendency of the planeis towards the ſun, like 
« warning. The two firſt books without the third will “that of gravity or magnetiſm, the planets would 
% not ſo well beare the title of Philb/ophiz Naturalis „ move in ellipſes; fo Bullialdus wrote, that all force 
Principia Mathematica; and therefore I had altered ** reſpecting the ſun as its center, and depending on 
« it to this, De Motu Corporum Libri duo. But upon * matter, muſt be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of 
% ſecond thoughts I retain the former title. "Twill * the diſtance from the center, and uſed that very ar- 
help the ſale of the book, which I ought not to di- gument for it, by which you, Sir, in the laſt Tran/- 
« miniſh now 'tis yours. The articles are with the gion, have proved this ratio in gravity. Now if 
«« largeſt to be called by that name. If you pleaſe * Mr. Hook from this general propoſition in Ballialdus 
% you may change the word to /e&ions, though it be ** might learn the proportion in gravity, why muſt. 
*« not material. In the firſt page I ſtruck out the words © this proportion here go for his invention? My letter 
* uti poſthac docebitur, as referring to the third book. © to Hugenius, which I mentioned above, was di- 


« Which is all at preſent from * refed to Mr. Oldenburg, who uſed to keep the ori- 
« Your affettionate friend and humble ſervant, ** ginals. His papers came into Mr. Hook's poſſeſhion. 
Cambridge June 20. 1686. If. Newton. ** Mr. Hook knowing my hand, might have the cu- 


« riolity to look into that letter, and chence take the 

Since my writing this letter, I am told by one, © notion of comparing the forces of the planets arifing 
who had it from another lately preſent at one of from their circular motion; and fo what he wrote 
„your meetings, how that Mr. Hook ſhould there to me afterwards about the rate of gravity might be 
«« make a great ſtir, pretending I had all from him, ** nothing but the fruit of my own garden. And it is 
and defiring they would ſee that he had juſtice done ** more than I can affirm, that the duplicate propor- 
him. This carriage towards me is very ſtrange © tion was not expreſt in that letter. However he 
and undeſerved; ſo that I cannot forbear, in ſtating ** knew it not (as I gather from his books) till five 
** the point of juſtice, to tell you further, that he has © years after any Mathematician could have told it 
publiſhed Borell's hopotheſis in his own name, and * him. For when Hugenius had told how to find 
„the aſſerting of this to himſelf, and completing it ** the force in all caſes of circular motion, he had told 
« as his own, ſeems to me the ground of all the ſtir he “ them how to do it in this as well as in all others. 
„ makes. Borell did ſomething in it, and wrote mo- And ſo the honour of doing it in this is due to Hu- 
« deftly. He has done nothing, and yet written in ** genius. For another five years after to claim it as 
% ſuch a way, as if he knew and had ſufficiently ** his own invention, is as if ſome Mechanic, who 
„ hinted all, but what remained to be determined by had learnt the art of ſurveying from a matter, 
the drudgery of calculations and obſervations, ex- * ſhould afterwards claim the ſurveying of this or that 

«« caſing himſelf from that labour by reaſon of his * piece of ground for his own invention, and keep a 
other buſineſs, whereas he ſhould rather have ex- heavy quarter to be in print for't. But what if this 
cuſed himſelf by reaſon of his inability. For it © ſurveyor be a bungler, and give an erroneous ſurvey ? 
is very plain, by his words, he knew not how to © Mr. Hook has erred in the invention he pretends to, 
go about it. Now is not this very fine ? Mathema- ** and his error is the cauſe of all the ſtirr he makes. 
ticians, that find out, ſettle, and do all the buſineſs, © For his extending the duplicate proportion down to 
** muſt content themſelves with being nothing but dry ** the center (which I do not) made him correct me, 
calculators and drudges ; and another, that does no- * and tell me the reſt of his theory as a new thing to 
thing but pretend and graſp at all things, muſt ' “ me, and now ſtand upon it, that I had all from that 
carry away all the invention, as well of thoſe that his letter, notwithſtanding that he Lad told it to all 
were to follow him, as of thoſe that went before. “ the world before, and I had ſeen it in his printed 
Much after the ſame manner were his letters writ „“ books, all but the proportion. And why ſhould I 
me, telling me, that gravity in deſcent from hence ** record a man for an invention, who founds his claim 
to the center of the earth was reciprocally in a du- ** upon an error therein, and on that ſcore gives me 
«« plicate ratio of the altitude, that the figure deſcribed trouble? He imagines he obliged me by telling me 
«© by projectiles in the region would be an ellipſis, „“ his theory, but I thought myſelf diſobliged by be- 
and that all the motions of the heavens were thus to ** ing upon his own miſtake corrected magiſterially, 
„be accounted for; and this he did in ſuch a way, as and taught a theory, which every body knew, and 
„ if he had found out all, and knew it moſt cer- © I had a truer notion of than himſelf. Should a man, 
„ tainly. And upon this information, I muſt now ** who thinks himſelf knowing, and loves to ſhew it 
acknowledge in print, I had all from him, and ſo ** in correcting and inſtructing others, come to you, 
did nothing myſelf but drudge in calculating, de when you are buſy, and notwithſtanding your ex- 
«© monſtrating, and writing upon the inventions of this ** cuſe preſs diſcourſes upon you, and through his own 
« great man. And yet after all, the firſt of thole “ miflakes correct you, and multiply diſcourſes ; and 


* three things he told me is falſe, and very unphilo- „ then make this uſe of it, to boalt, that he taught 
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Mrs. Barton, one of his nieces, for the diſcharge of his officł in the mint. It was then 
believed that he certainly had the ſtone, and could not be cured, When the paroxyſms 
were ſo violent, that large drops of ſweat run down his face, he never uttered the leaſt 
complaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt impatience z and as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe, he 
would ſmile, and talk with his uſual chearfulneſs. Till then he had always read and writ 
ſeveral hours in a day. He read the News-papers on Saturday morning March the 18th 
1925, and difcourſed a long time with Dr. Mead, his Phyſician. He had then the per- 
fe& uſe of all his ſenſes and his underſtanding ; but at night he entirely loft all his facul- 
ties, and never after recovered them. He died on the Monday following, which was 
March the 20th, in the eighty fifth year of his age. His body lay in ſtate in the Jeru- 
falem-Chamber at Weſtminſter, and was conveyed March the 28th into Weltminſter- 
Abbey, the pall being held up by the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Montroſe and 
Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Macclesfield, The Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter read the funeral office, being attended by all the Clergy of the Church. The 
corps was interred juſt at the entrance into the cheir, where a monument is eretted to his 
memory. He was of a middling ſtature, and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the latter 
part of his life. His countenance was pleaſing and venerable at the ſame time, eſpecially 


when he took off his 


«© you all you ſpake, and oblige you to acknowledge 
it, and cry out injury and injuſtice, if you do not; 1 
believe you would think him a man of a ſtrange unſoci- 
« able temper. Mr. Hook's letters in ſeveral reſpects a- 
„ bounded too much with that humour, which Heve- 
* lius and others complain of, and therefore he may 
« do well in time to conſider, whether after this new 
«« provocation, 1 be much more bound (in doing him 
that juſtice he claims) to make an honourable men- 
tion of him in print, eſpecially ſince this is the third 
time that he has given me trouble in this kind. 

% For your further ſatisfaction in this buſineſs, I 
beg the favour you would conſult your books for a 
paper of mine entitled, An Hypotheſi: explaining pro- 
« perties of Light. It was dated December 7. 1675, 
«© and regiſtred in your book about January or Fe- 
„ bruary following. Not far from the inning 
there is a paragraph ending with theſe words: Ard 
*© as the earth, ſo perhaps may the ſun imbibe this ſpi- 
* rit copioufly to conſerve his ſhining, and keep the pla- 
«© nets from receding farther from him; and they 
1% that will may alſo ſuppoſe that this ſpirit affords or 
«© carries thither the ſolary fewell and material princt- 
„ ple of light. And that the vaſt ætberial ſpaces he- 
«© tawveen us and the flars are for a ſufficient repoſi- 
** tory for this food of the ſun and plants. But this of 
* the conflitution of ethereal natures by the bye. 

In theſe and the foregoing words you have the com- 
mon cauſe of gravity towards the earth, ſun, and 
all the planets, and that by this cauſe the planets are 
** kept in their orbs about the ſun. And this is all 
the philoſophy Mr. Hook pretends I had from his 
letters ſome years after, the duplicate proportion 
only excepted. The preceding words contain the 
*© cauſe of the phænomena of gravity, as we find it 
on the ſurface of the earth, without any regard to 
the various diſtances from the center. For at firſt 
] deſigned to write of nothing more. Afterwards, 
mas my manuſcript ſhews, I interlined the words 
above cited relating to the heavens; and in ſo ſhort 
and tranſitory an interlined hint of things, the ex- 
preſſion of the proportion may well be excuſed. But 
if you conſider the nature of the hypotheſis, you 
will find that gravity decreafes upwards, and can be 
no other from the ſuperficies of the planet than reci- 
«« procally duplicate of the diſtance from the center ; 
„ but downwards that proportion does not hold, This 
«© was but an hypotheſis, and fo to be looked upon 
only as one of my gueſſes, which I did rot rely on; 
but it ſufficiently explains to you, why in confider- 
ing the deſcent of a body down to the center, I 
uled not the duplicate proportion. In the ſmall aſ- 
cent and deſcent of projectiles above the earth, the 
variation of gravity is ſo inconſiderable, that Mathe- 
„ maticians negle& it. Hence the vulgar hypotheſis 
wich them is uniform gravity. And why might not 
* 1 as a Mathemiatician uſe it frequently, without 
** thinking on the philoſophy of the heavens, or be- 
«« lieving it be philoſophically true?“ 
| To Mr. If. Newton. 

ie, London 29 June 1686. 

«« I am heartily ſorry, that in this matter, wherein 


* 
* 


peruke, and ſhewed his white hair, which was pretty thick. He 
never made uſe. of ſpectacles, and loſt but one tooth during his whole life. 


Monſieur de 
Fontenelle 


&« all mankind ought to acknowledge their obligati- 
* ons to you, you ſhould meet with any thing that 
* ſhould give you diſquiet ; or that any diſguſt ſhould 
% make you think of deſiſting in your pretehſions to a 
„% Lady, Whole favours you have ſo much reaſon to 
« boaſt of. Tis not ſhe, but your rivals envying your 
«« happineſs, that endeavour to diſturb your quiet en- 
joy ment; which when you conſider, I hope you 
* will ſee cauſe to alter your reſolution of ſuppreſſing 
8 your Third Book, there being nothing Which you can 

ave compiled therein, which the learned world will 
„not be concetned to have concealed. Thoſe Gentle- 
% men of the Society, to whom I have communicated 
„it, are very much tioubled at it, and that this un- 
„ lucky buſineſs ſhould have happened to give trou- 
ble, having a juſt ſentiment ot the author thereof. 
According 10 your Cefire in your former, I waited 
© upon Sir Chriſtopher Wren, to inquire of him, if 
he had the firſt notion of the reciptocal duplicate 
proportion from Mr. Hooke. His anſwer was, that he 
« himſelf very many years ſince had had his thoughts 
upon the making out the planet's motiens by a com- 
& poſition of a deicent towards the ſun, and an im- 
„ preſled motion; but that at length he gave over, 
not finding the means of doing it. 
„ time . had frequently told him, that he 
* had done it, and attempted to make it out to him; 
„but that he never was ſatisfied, that his demonſtra- 
te tions were cogent. And this I know to be true, 
© that in January 168}, I having from the conſidera- 
« tion of the ſeſquialter proportion of Kepler concluded. 
that the centripetal force decreaſed in the proportion 
« of the ſquares of the diſtances reciprocally, came on 
« Wedneſday to town, where I met with Sir Chrifio- 
«« pher Wren and Mr. Hooke, and falling in diſcourſe 
about it, Mr. Hooke affirmed, that upon that prin- 
« ciple all the laws of the celeſtial motions were to be 
« demonitrated, and that he himſelf had had done it. 


I declared the ill ſucceſs of my attempts, and Sir 


«« Chriſtopher to encourage the inquiry ſaid, that he 
„ would give Mr. Hooke or me two months time to 
«« bring him a convincing demonſtration thereof; and 
„ beſides the honour, he of us, that did it, ſhould 
% have from him a preſent of a book of 40 ſhillings. 
« Mr, Hooke then ſaid, that he had it, but he would 
« conceal it for ſome time, that others trying and fail- 
ing might know how to value it, when he ſhould 
«© make it public. However I remember, that Sir 
«« Chriſtopher was little ſatisfied that he could do it; 
„ and though Mr. Hooke then promiſed to ſhew it 
* him, I do not find, that in that particular he has 
been ſo good as his word. The Auguſt following, 
* when I did myſelf the honour to vifit you, 1 then 
« learned the good news, that you had brought this 
©« demonſtration to perfection: and you were pleaſed 
to promiſe me a copy thereof, which the November 
following I received with a great deal of fatisfaQtion 
* from Mr. Paget; and thereupon took another jour- 
« ney to Cambridge, on purpoſe to confer with you 
„ about it, ſince which time it has been entered upon 
* the Regi/ter Books of the Society. As all this paſſed, 
« Mr. Hooke was acquainted with it, and according 
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(m) See the arti- 
cle of ATTER- 
BURY, vol. 2. 
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Fontenelle tells us, that he had a v 


« gacity, which appears in his compoſures. 
« Jook and manner, which did not raiſe any 
He was of a very mee 
He would rather have choſen to remain in obſcurity, than to have the 


peace, 
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lively and piercing eye; but Biſhop Atterbury, in 
a letter quoted above (m) obſerves, that this did not belong to our author, . at leaſt, ſays 
ce he, not for twenty years paſt, about which time I became acquainted with him. 
& deed in the whole air of his face and make there was nothing of that*penetrating ſa- 


not know him.” 


In- 


He had ſomething rather languid in his 
reat expectation in thoſe who did 
diſpoſition, and a great lover of 


calm of life ruffled by thoſe ſtorms and diſputes, which genius and learning al- 
ways draw upon thoſe who are too eminent for them. We find by one of his letters in 
the Commercium Epiſtolicum, that when his Lecliones Optice were ready for the preſs, ſome 
objections raſhly raiſed againſt what he had publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
concerning light and colours made him lay aſide the deſign at that time. I blamed my 
own imprudence, ſays he, for parting with ſo real a bleſſing as my quiet, to run after a ſha- 


dow. 


« But this ſhadow, as Monſieur de Fontenelle obſerves, did not eſcape him after- 


« wards ; nor did it coſt him that quiet, which he ſo much valued, but proved as much 
« a real happineſs to him as his quiet itſelf,” His modeſty was very great, and al- 
ways continued ſo, without any alteration, though the whole world conſpired againſt it. 
He never talked either of himſelf or others; nor ever behaved in ſuch a manner, as to 
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to the philoſophically ambitious temper he is of, he 
would, had he been maſter of a like demonſtration, 
no longer have concealed it, the reaſon, he told Sir 
Chriſtopher and me, now ceaſing. 
this is but one ſmall part of an excellent ſyſtem of na- 
ture, which he has conceived, but has not yet com- 
pleatly made out, ſo that he thinks not fit to publiſh 
one part without the other. But I have plainly told 
him, that unleſs he produce another differing de- 
monſtration, and let the world judge of it, neither 
I nor any elſe can believe it. As to the manner of 
Mr. Hooke's claiming the diſcovery, I fear it has 
been repreſented in worſe colours than it ought; for 
he neither made public application to the Society for 
juſtice, nor pretended you had all from him. The 
truth is this: Sir John Hoſkins, his particular friend, 
being in the chair, when Dr. Vincent preſented your 
book, the Doctor gave it its juſt encomium both as to 
the novelty and dignity of the ſubject. It was re- 
plied by another Gentleman, that you had carried 
the thing ſo far, that there was no more to be ad- 
ded. To which the Vice Preſident replied, that it was 
ſo much the more to be prized, for that it was both 
invented and perfefted at the ſame time. 
gave Mr. Hook offence, that Sir John did not, at 
that time, make mention of what he had, as he ſaid, 
diſcovered to him, upon which they two, who till then 
were the moſt inſeparable cronies, have ſince ſcarce 
ſeen one another, and are utterly fallen out. After 
the breaking up of that meeting, being adjourned 
to the Coffee. House, Mr. Hocke did there endea- 
vour to gain belief, that he had ſome ſuch thing by 
him, and that he gave you the firſt hint of this in- 
vention. But I found, that they were all of opi- 
nion, that nothing thereof appearing in print, nor 
on the books of 1 Society, you ought to be conſi- 
dered as the inventor. And if in truth he knew it 
before you, he ought not to blame any but himſelf, 
for having taken no more care to ſecure a diſco- 
very, which he puts ſo much value on. What 
application he has made in private, I know not; but 
I am ſure that the Society have a very great ſatisfac- 
tion, in the honour you do them, by the dedication 
of ſo worthy a treatiſe. Sir, I muſt now _ beg 
you, not to let your reſentments run ſo high, as to 
deprive us of your third book, wherein the applica- 
tion of your mathematical doctrine to the theory of 


* comets and ſeveral curious experiments, which, as I 


gueſs by what you write. ought to compoſe it, will 
undoubtedly render it acceptable to thole, who 
will call themſelves Philoſophers without Mathema- 
tics, Which are much the greater number, Now 
you approve of the character and paper, I will puſh 
on the edition vigorouſly, I have ſometimes had 
thoughts of having the cutts neatly done in wood, 
ſo as to ſtand in the page with the demonſtrations. 
It will be more convenient, and not much more 
charge. If it pleaſe you to have it ſo, I will try 
how well it can be done ; otherwiſe I will have 
them in ſomewhat a larger ſize than thoſe you have 
ſent up. I am, Sir, 
«© Your molt affeQionate humble ſervant, 


But now he ſays, 


This 


give 
To Mr. Ed. Halley. 

July 14. 1686. 
.. » +» I am very ſenſible of the great kindneſs 
of the gentlemen of your ſociety to me, far be- 
yond what I could ever expect or deſerve, and 
know how to diſtinguiſh berween their favour and 
another's humour. Now I underſtand he was in 
ſome reſpects miſrepreſented to me, I wiſh I had 
ſpared the poſtſcript in my laſt. This is true, that 
his letters occaſion'd my finding the method of de- 
_— figures, which when I had tried in the 
ellipſis, I threw the calculation by, being upon 
other ſtudies ; and fo it reſted for about 5 years, till 
upon your requeſt I ſought for that paper, and 
not finding it, did it again, and reduced it into the 
proportions ſhewed you by Mr. Paget. But for the 
duplicate proportion I can affirm, that I gathered it 
from Kepler's theorem about 20 years ago. Ard 
ſo Sir Chriſtopher Wren's examining the ellipſis over 
againſt the focus ſhews, that he knew it many years 
ago before he left off his enquiry after the figure 
by an impreſt motion and adeſcent compounded to- 
gether. There was another thing in Mr. Hook's 
letters, which he will think I had from him. He 
told me, that my propoſed experiment about the 
deſcent of falling bodies was not the only way to 
prove the motion of the earth; and ſo added the 
experiment of your pendulum clock at St. Helena 
as an * of gravity's being leſſen'd at the 
equator by the diurnal motion. The experiment 
was new to me, but not the notion; for in the very 
paper, which I told you was writ ſome time above 
15 years ago, and to the beſt of my memory was 
writ 18 or 19 years ago, I calculated the force of 
aſcent at the equator ariſing from the earth's diur- 
nal motion, in order to know what would be the 
diminution of gravity thereby. But yet to do this 
buſineſs right, is a thing of far greater difficulty 
than I was aware of. A third thing there was in 
his letters, which was new to me, and I ſhall ac- 
knowledge it, if I make uſe of it. "T'was the de- 
flection of falling bodies to the ſouth eaſt in our la- 
titude. And now having ſincerely told you the 
caſe between Mr. Hook and me, I hope I ſhall be 
free for the future from the prejudice of his letters. 
I have conſidered how beſt to compoſe the preſent 
diſpute, and I think it may be done by the incloſed 
ſcholium to the fourth propoſition. In turning over 
ſome old papers I met with another demonttration 
of that propoſition, which I have added at the end 

of this ſcholium. Which is all at preſent from 

% Your affectionate friend, 
„ and humble ſervant, 

I. Newton.“ 


To Mr. Ed. Halley. 


« Sir, 


« Sir, 
„ Yeſterday I unexpectedly ſtruck upon a copy of the 
letter I told you of to Hugenius. Tis in the hand 
of one Mr. John Wickins, Who was then my cham- 
berfellow, and is now Parſon of Stoak Edith near 
Monmouth, and ſo is authentick. It begins thus, 
being directed to Mr. Oldenburg. 


4 


Sir, 


(n) Preface to his 
View of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Philo- 


ſepby. 


NEW 
give the moſt malicious cenſurers the leaſt occaſion even to ſuſpect him of vanity. 
He was candid and affable, and always put himſelf upon a level with his company. He 
never thought either his merit or his reputation ſufficient to excuſe him from any of the 
common offices of ſocial life. No ſingularities, either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed 
him from other men. Though he was firmly attached to the Church of England, he 
was averſe to the perſecution of the Non-conformiſts, in order to bring them over to it. 
He judged of men by their manners; and the true Schiſmatics in his opinion were the 
vicious and the wicked. Not that he confined his principles to Natural Religion, for he 
was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth of Revelation; and amidſt the great variety of 
books which he had conſtantly before him, that which he ſtudied with the greateſt appli- 
cation was the Bible. He did not negle& the opportunities of doing good, which the 
Plentiful revenues of his patrimony and a profitable employment, improved by a prudent 
ceconomy,, put into his power, He thought a legacy, ſays Monſieur de Fontenelle, 
« wasno gift, and therefore left no will; for he would even ſtrip himſelf, as often as he had 
&* occaſion to ſhew his generoſity either to his relations, or others, whom he knew to ſtand 
« in need of his aſſiſtance. The inſtances of his liberality in both theſe reſpects were 
<< neither few nor inconſiderable.” When decency upon any occaſion required expence 
and ſhew, he was magnificent without grudging it, and with a very good grace. At all 
other times that pomp, which ſeems great to low minds only, was utterly retrenched, and 
the expence reſerved for better uſes. He never married, and perhaps he never had leiſure 
to think of it. Being immerſed in profound and continual ſtudies during the prime of 
his age, and afterwards engaged in an employment of great importance, and even quite 
taken up with the company, which his merit drew to him, he was not ſenſible of any va- 
cancy in life, nor of the want of a companion at home. Dr. Pemberton (x) obſerves, 
that though his memory was much decayed in the laſt years of his life, yet he perfectly 
underſtood his own writings, „ contrary to what I had frequently heard, /ays the Doctor, 
in diſcourſe from many perſons. This opinion of theirs might ariſe perhaps from his 
«© not being always ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, when it might be expected he 
« ſhould. But as to this, it may be obſerved, that great genius's are frequently liable to 
« be abſent, not only in relation to common life, but with regard to ſome of the parts 
« of ſcience they are beſt informed of. Inventors ſeem to treaſure up in their minds 
« what they have found out, after another manner than thoſe do the ſame things, who 
<« have not this inventive faculty. The former, when they have occaſion to produce their 
« knowledge, are in ſome meaſure obliged immediately to inveſtigate part of what they 
« want, For this they are not equally fit at all times; fo it has often happened, that ſuch 


asg 


r, * Now tho' I do not find the duplicate proportion 

10 receiv'd your letter with Mr. Hugens's kind preſent, © expreſt in this letter (as I hoped it might) yet if 
« aubich I have wiewed with great Y find- you compare this paſſage of it here tranſcrib'd, with 
* ing it full of very ſubtle and uſeful ſpeculations very that hypotheſis of mine regiſtred by Mr. Olden- 
« worthy of the author. 1 am glad, that wwe are to *©* burg in your book, you will ſee, that I then under- 
« expe another diſcourſe of the Vis centrifuga, which ** ſtood it. For I there ſuppoſe, that the deſcending 
«© ſpeculation may prove of good uſe in Natural Philoſo- ** ſpirit acts upon bodies here on the ſuperficies of 
« phy and Afironomy, as well as. Mechanics. Thus, for the earth with force proportional to the ſuperficies of 
« inſtance, if the reaſon why the ſame ſide of the moon their parts; which cannot be unleſs the diminution 
« i ever towards the earth be the greater conatus of ** of its velocity in acting upon the firſt parts of any 
* the other fide to recede from it, it will follow) (upon ** body it meets with, be recompenſed by the increaſe 
« ſuppoſition of the earth's motion about the ſun) that * of its denſity ariſing from that retardation. Whe- 
« the greateſt diſtance of the ſun from the earth is * ther this be true, is not material. It ſuffices, that 
* to the greateſt diſtance of the moon, from the earth not ** twas the hypotheſis. Now if this ſpirit deſcend 
« greater than 10000 to 56 and therefore the paral- © from above with uniform velocity, its denſity and 
« lax of the ſun not leſs than 10088 of the parallax ** conſequently its force will be reciprocally propor- 
« of the moon ; becauſe were the ſun's diſſance leſs in * tional to the ſquare of its diſtance from the center. 
«© proportion to that of the moon [he would have a grea- © But if it deſcend with accelerated motion, its denſity 


« ter conatus from the ſun than from the earth. ] ** will every where diminiſh as much as its velo- | 


« thought alſo ſometime that the moon's libration might ** city increaſes; and ſo its force (according to the 
« depend upon her conatus from the ſun and earth com- ** hypotheſis) will be the ſquare as before, that is, ſtill 
« pared together, till I apprehended a better cauſe. «« reciprocally as the ſquares of its diſtance from the 
4% Thus far this letter concerning the Vis centrifuga. center. 
The reſt of it for the moſt part concerning colours, is In ſhort, as theſe things compared together ſhew, 
printed in the Phil. Tranſ. of July 21. 1673. Ne. 96. © that I was before Mr., Hook in what he pretends 
% Now from theſe words it is evident, that I was at to have been my maſter, fo I learnt nothing by his 
« that time verſed in the theory of the force ariſing ** letters but this, that bodies fall not only to the eaſt, 
« from circular motion, and had an eye upon the *© but alſo in our latitude to the ſouth. In the reſt 
«« forces of the planets, knowing how to compare them his correcting and informing me was to be com- 
«« by the proportions of their periodical revolutions ** plain'd of. And tho? his correcting my ſpiral. oc- 
«« and diſtances from the center they move about: an ** caſioned my finding the theorem, by which I after- 
% inſtance of which you have here in the compariſon “ ward examined the ellipſis; yet am I not beholden 
« of the forces of the moon ariſing from her menſtrual ** to him for any light into the buſineſs, but only for 
« motion about the earth, and annual about the ſun. the diverſion he gave me from my other ſtudies to 
„ So then in this theory I am plainly before Mr. *“ think on thele things, and for his dogmaticalneſs 
„% Hook. For he about a year afier in his attempt © in writing as if he had found the motion in the 
<< to prove the motion of the earth declared expreſsly, ** ellipfis, which inclined me to try it, after 1 ſaw by 
«« that the degrees, by which gravity decreaſed, he what method it was to be done. Sir, I am, 
«« had not then experimentally verified ; that is, he . « Your affectionate friend 
« knew not how to gather it from Phznomena ; and | and humble ſervant 
«« therefore he there recommends it to the proſecu- * July 27. 1686. II. Newton.“ 
«« tion of others. 


Vol. VII. | | g R 
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tc as retain things chiefly by means of a very ſtrong memory, haue appeared off. hand 
« more expert than the diſcoverers themſelves; Dr. Pemberton tells us lilcewiſe, that 
he found that Sir Iſaac had read fewer of the modern Mathematicians than one could have 
: but his own prodigious invention readily ſupplied him with what he mighe 
have an occaſion for in the purſuit of any ſubject he undertook. He often cenfured the 
handling geometrical: ſubjects by algebraic calculations; and his book of Algebra he 
called by the name of Univerſal Arithmetic, in oppoſition: to the injudicious title of Geo- 
metry, which Des Cartes had given to the treatiſe, wherein. he ſhews, how. the Geometer 
may aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kind of computations. He frequently praiſed: Sluſius, 
Barrow, and Huygens for not being influenced by the falſe taſte, which then began to 
prevail. He uſed to commend the laudable attempt of Hugo de Omerique to reſtore the 
antient analyſis ; and very much eſteemed Apollonius's book de ſectione Rationis, for giv- 
ing us a clearer notion of that analyſis than we had before. Dr. Barrow may be eſteemed 
as having ſhewn a compaſs of invention equal, if not ſuperior to any of the moderns, 
our author only excepted; but Sir Iſaac particularly recommended Fluygens's ſtyle and 
manner. He thought him the moſt elegant of any mathematical writer of modern times, 
and the moſt juſt imitator of the antients. Of their taſte and form of demonſtration Sir 
Iſaac always profeſſed himſelf a great admirer; and often cenſured himſelf for not fol- 
lowing them yet more cloſely than he did; and ſpoke with regret of his miſtake at the 
beginning of his mathematical ſtudies, in applying himſelf to the works of Des Cartes 
and other Algebraic Writers, before he had conſidered the elements of Euclid, with that 
(+) s. attention, which ſo excellent a writer deſerves (o). After he was employed in the mint, 
he engaged in no conſiderable undertaking either of Mathematics or Philoſophy ; for 
though his ſolution of the famous problem of the TrajeZories, which was 2 
Engliſh as a challenge by Mr. Leibnitz during his diſpute with them, and was the moſt 
difficult and intricate propoſition he could think of after a great deal of ſtudy, might 
paſs for a conſiderable performance in another, yet it was hardly any more than an amuſe- 
ment to Sir Iſaac. He received the problem at four. a clock in the evening, as he was re- 
turning from the Mint; and though he was extremely fatigued with buſineſs, yet he 
(p) Fontenelle, finiſhed the ſolution of it before he went to bed 9). After his death there were found 
%s. among his papers ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjects of Antiquity, Hiſtory, Divinity, Che- 
miſtry, and Mathematics. In 1727 there was printed at London in 8vo a Tranſlation 
in Engliſh of his Treatiſe of the Sy/tem of the World; and in 1733 in 4to his Obſervations 
upon the Prophecies of Daniel and. the Apocalypſe of St. John ; and in 1736 Mr. John 
Colſon, M. A. and F. R. S. publiſhed at London in 4to, The Method of Fluxions-and in- 
finite Series, with its application to the Geometry of Curve Lines. Tranſlated from the Latin 
of Sir Tſaac Newton ;, the Latin original never having been printed. An Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion of his Latin Diſſertation upon the ſacred Cubits of the Fews, fubjoined to a work of 
his not finiſhed, intitled, Lexicon Propheticum, was publiſhed by Thomas Birch, M. A. 
and F. R. S. in the ſecond volume of his edition of the Miſcellaneous Works of Mr. Jobn. 
Greaves, printed at London 1737 in 8vo. His Table of the Aſſays of foreign Coins is pub- 
liſhed at the end of Dr. Arbuthnot's book on that ſubject. He drew up a paper concern- 
ing the Longitude, which he delivered to a Committee of the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons on Wedneſday. June the 2d 1714 [F. 
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F] He drew up à paper concerning the longitude, which „ ſailing by this method, whenever they are to paſs 


he delivered to a Committee of the honourable Houſe of 


Commons on Wedneſday June the 2d 1714.] It was as 
follows : “ For determining the longitude at ſea there 
have been ſeveral projects, true in theory, but difh- 
cult to execute. 

One is by a watch to keep time exactly. But 
by reaſon of the motion of a ſhip, the variation of 
heat and cold, wet or dry, and the difference of 
*« gravity in different latitudes, ſuch a watch hath not 
yet been made. 

Another is by the eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites. 
But by reaſon of the length of teleſcopes requiſite 
** to obſerve them, and the motion of a ſhip at ſea, 
*© thoſe eclipſes cannot yet be there obſerved. 

A third is by the place of the moon, But her 
theory is not yet exact enough for that purpoſe. It 
is exact enough to determine the longitude within 
two or three degrees, but not within a degree. 

A fourth is Mr. Ditton's project; and this is ra- 
ther for keeping an account of the longitude at ſea, 
than for finding it, if at any time it ſhould be loſt, 
Was it may ealily be in cloudy weather. How far 
this 1s practicable, and with what charge, they that 
are ſkilled in ſea-affairs, are beſt able to judge. In 


« ver very deep ſeas, they muſt ſail due eaſt or welt, 


they muſt. firſt ſail into the latitude of the next 


„place, to which they are going beyond it, and then 
« keep due caſt or welt till they come at that place. 
In the three firſt ways there maſt be a watch re- 
„ gulated by. a ſpring, and rectiſied every viſible ſun- 
*« riſe and ſun-ſet, to tell the hour of the day or night. 
% In the fourth way ſuch a watch is not neceſlary. 


© In the firſt way there muſt be two watches, this 


« and the other abovementioned. 

In any of the three firſt ways, it may be of ſome 
«« ſexvice to find the longitude within a d and 
„of much more ſervice to find it wile few mi- 
« nutes, or half degree, if it may; and the ſucceſs 
« may deſerve rewards accordingly. 

% In the fourth way it is eaſier to enable ſeamen to 
« know their diſtance and bearing from the ſhore 40. 


„ 60, or 80 miles off, than to croſs the ſeas. And 


«« ſome part of the reward may be ”s when the 
reat Britain, for 


« firſt is performed on the coaſt of 
© the ſafety of ſhips coming home; and the reſt, 


« hen ſeamen ſhall be enabled to fail to an aſſigned 


remote harbour without loſing their longitude, it it 
« may be.” | F. 


(«) Wood, 4b, e NICHOLSON (WILLIAM), a learned Engliſh Writer and Biſhop in the 
980. 26 ct eighteenth Century, was ſon of Mr. Joſeph Nicholſon Miniſter of Plumland in Cum- 

berland, and was born in the year 1655, He became a ſtudent of Queen's College in 
3 Oxford in Midſummer-Term 1670 (a), where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
298, February the 23d 1675 (b), and was then ſent by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, one of the 


Secretaries 


P 


Ex. 


Oxon, ubi ſupra» 


Firſt printed 
Bo at Lon- 


(2) Printed firſt 
at London 1724 


42) For Jan. and 
Feb. 1702, pag» 
40. Amſterdam 


(a) See the book 
intitled, Queſtion 
curieuſe, fi Mr. 

Arnaud e bert- 


Mercure Galant, 
for October 1678, 
pag» 22, Dutch 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
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(<) 14m, Arben. Secretaries of State, to travel into Germany, and upon his return he vifited France (c). 


July the 3d 1679 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d), and was immediately after 


(4) 1dem, Fai elected Fellow of his College; about which time he became Chaplain to Dr. ard 


Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


Rainbow Biſhop of Carliſle: (e), who in 1681 gave him a Prebend of Carliſle, and a 
Benefice in Cumberland; and on the 3d- of: October 1682 made him Archdeacon of 


pee Carliſle. About this time he wrote ſeveral parts of The Engliſh Atlas [A]; and in 16835 


Oxen, ubi ſupra, 


publiſhed: at London in 4to, A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Carliſle on 
Sunday the 15th of February 1684, being the next day after King James IT was proclaimed 
King in that- City, ow Proverbs xxiv. 21. dedicated to Philip Muſgrave Eſq; one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Council. The ſame year he wrote a Letter to My. Obadiah Walker, 


Maſter of Univerſity College, concerning @ Runic Inſcription at Beaucaſtle ; dated at Carliſle 
November the 2d 1685, and printed in the Philoſophical ' Tranſafions, num. 178. and 
likewiſe A Letter to Sir William Dugdale concerning a Runic Inſcription on the Font at 
Bridekirk ; dated at Carliſle November the 23d 1685, and printed in the ſame Tran/attion. 
In 1696 he publiſhed at London in 8 vo the firſt part of his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library; 
in 1697 the ſecond part; and in 1699 the third part. Theſe were afterwards reprinted 
by him, together with his Scoti/s Hiſtorical Library () London 1714 in fol. and another 
edition of them with his 1ri/þ Hiſtorical. Library (g) has been publiſhed ſince his death in 
the ſame form. June the 23d 1702 he was created Doctor of Divinity by Diploma, and 
on the 8th of May the ſame year elected Biſhop of Carlifle, to which See he was con- 
ſecrated June the 14th following, In 1718 he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Derry 


in Ireland, and on the gth of February 1725 removed to the Archbiſhopric of Caſhels in (5) For ſome cc 
that Kingdom, but died ſuddenly on the 14th of the ſame month (5). Beſides his works bete particulars 


. bliged 
abovementioned he publiſhed ſeveral Sermons, and A Letter to Dr. White Kennet in the learned Ri- 


defence of the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library againſt Dr. Atterbury ; London 1702 in 8vo, and 1. an Heeg 
A Callettion of Papers ſcattered lately about the Town in the Daily Courant &c. With ſome who is now pre- 


who is now pre- 


Remarks upon them, In a Letter from the Biſhop of Carliſle to the 2 of Bangor, July beet, Continu- 
hlet 


5, 1717 in 8 vo. He is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be the author of a Pamphlet printed at Lon- — Faſt 


don 1704 in 4to wich this title, Atrue State of the Controverſy betwixt the preſent Biſhop and dn. dem the 


time where Mr. 


Dean of Carli/!e touching the Regal Supremacy. In a Letter from a Northern Divine to a Wood leaves off, 
Member of the Univerſity of Oxford. to the preſents 


[4] Wrote ſeveral parts of The Engliſh Atlas.] Bohemia, being the ſecond volume of the Alas printed 
The deſeription of Poland and of Denmark, printed in at Oxford 1681 in fol. Deſcription of the remaining 
the firſt volume of the Atlas at Oxford 1610 in fol. part of the Empire, vix. 3 the Palatinate of 
The deſcription of part of the Empire of Germany, wiz. Bavaria, Archdukedom of Auſtria, Kingdom of Hung a» 
the upper and lower Saxony, the Dukedoms of  Mecklen- ry, Principality of Tranſilvania, the Circle of Weftphas 
burg, Bremen, Magdeburgh, ic. the Marquiſates of lia, with the neigbbouring provinces : being the third 
Brandenburgh, and Miſnia, with the territories adjain- volume of the Atlas, printed at Oxford 1683 in fol. 
ing, the Palatinate of the Rhine and the Kingdm of Te 


NICAISE (CLAUDE) in Latin Nicafius, a native of Dijon, was extremely well 
known by the learned in the ſeventeenth Century, He died in October 1701, at ſeventy 
eight years of age. Thoſe who are deſirous of reading ſome particulars concerning his (“) Afri 1702, 


lite, the excellent qualities he poſſeſt, and his writings, may read the Journal de Trevoux (a), $52 Ait. Taha 
and the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (b). Il, 


NICOLLE (PETER) one of the fineſt writers in Europe, was born at Chartres in 
1625, where his family has long been conſpicuous [A]. He adhered to the Janſeniſts 
and joined in the compoſition of ſeveral works with Mr. Arnauld (a), whoſe faithfu 
companion he was, during the ten or twelve years of his retirement (b). It was Nicolle wha 
cave a Latin tranſlation of Paſcal's Provinciales, and added a Commentary to them [B]. 


He 


[4] His family has long been conſþicuous.] This I © publiſhing by him for theſe thirty years; and, a- 
prove by the teſtimony of Mr. Devize. © I do not *©* mong others, for his Perpetuity of rhe faith, and lately 
« mention, /ays he (1) the family of the Nicolles. ** for his Moral Eſays.” 

«« Every one knows that it is of great antiquity in [BI IL was Nicolle who gave a Latin tranſlation of 
Chartres, and has given Magiſtrates upwards of Paſca/s Provinciales, and added a commentary to them.] 
„ two hundred years; and the Lieutenant General of It would be more grammatical, though not according 
« this city is at this time its worthy head.” He had to the wulger way of ſpeaking, io ſay Les Lettres au 
ſpoke a little before of Mr. Nicolle, father of him Provincial, than Les Provinciales. But leaving gram- 
whoſe article we are writing, and fays as follows of matical reflexions, let us ſay hiſtorically, that Nicolle, 
that Nicolle (2). ** I am to inform you of the death under the fiftitious name of Guillelmus Wengrockius, 
*« of Mr. Nicolle, whom the city of Chartres had a ve a Latin verſion of Paſcal's letters againſt the Je- 
pointed its advocate. This will be a conſiderab Pits, and added a commentary to them. The Doctor 
« loſs to the learned. Though far advanced in years, of the Sorbonne, who publiſhed the Prejugez 2 


he yet ſupported with equal reſolution and polite- contre Fanſeniſme (Juſt prepoſſeſſions againſt Jan eniſm) 


«« neſs the exalted reputation, he had acquired by in 1686 (3), did not know in what time Mr. Nicolle (3) See Nouvelles 
« his eloquent ſpeeches. He had gained the eſteem had publi that verſion. His ignorance in this 7 3 
«« of a great number of perſons of the moſt exalted int would not have been prejudicial to him, had — 5 tor 
« birth. He uſed to compliment, in the name of the be not grounded the reaſons of his conduct upon it; | 
„city, their Royal Highneſſes when they paſſed thro' but becauſe he made that ule of it, he was animad- 
«« Chartres, and always with general applauſe. He verted upon with ſome ſeverity. I will cite his words 
« was father of the illuſtrious Mr. Nicolle, univerſally and thoſe of his antagoniſt. ** Theſe gentlemen have 
„ known for his excellent, learned and pious works *© lately put together, in their Fenderok;us, all che moſt 

3 


** {ſubtle 


804 


(4) Prijagez le- 
gitime: contre le 


anſeniſme, P 
1 ah 


(5) Phantome du 
Fanſeniſme, ch. 
1. pazs 4, ©» 
Printed in 1686. 


() See the end 
of the Preface to 
IV Denoncration 


du Pecbe Pb. loſo- 
Pbique. 


(7) Ibid. pag. 22. 


(8 Difficaltex 
prepoſces a Mr. 
Steyaert, Part 9. 
Pag 49, 41. 


NIC 
He did not follow Mr. Arnaud when he left France in 1679; but even conſented, it is 
ſaid, to a kind of reconciliation with the Jeſuits, which was to promiſe not to write or 
act any thing againſt them; but at the ſame time, not quarrel with his former friends. 
One of his fineſt works is that intitled, Eſſais de Morale, (Moral Eſſays.) There is a 
great deal of ſubtlety in his writings publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants. No writer had 
ever combated with ſo much ſtrength the objections of the Schiſmatics, and the difficul- 
ties of proceeding by the way of examination; but many prudent perſons are of 
opinion, that it had better theſe writings had been ſuppreſſed, than publiſhed to the 
world; for beſides that they are not of any advantage to the Church of Rome, ſince 
all Nicolle's arguments are retorted upon them; his works, with the anſwers which have 
been made to them, may unhappily confirm, in their evil diſpoſitions, all who have ever 
ſo little tendency to Scepticiſm [CJ, and do not conſider with due attention, the genius 


* ſubtle and moſt fallacions compoſitions written by 
them in defence of Janſenius. They have tranfla- 
«« ted them into Latin, and publiſhed them through- 
out Europe, without being any uy afraid to diſ- 


*« turb that profound peace, for which they pretend 
* to be ſo zealous, when they are wrote againſt, It 


is therefore juſt that the children of light ſhould en- 
deavour not to let themſelves be ſurpaſſed in wiſ- 
dom by the children of darkneſs ; they doubtleſs 
would be guilty of a very criminal negligence, 
were they to ſhew leſs zeal in defence of the 
truth, than the enemies of the Church have ſhewn 
in defence of falſhood (4).” Arnaud anſwered him 
as follows. Had our Savoyard Doctor read the 
„ book, which he probably | of only from ſome 
* trifling memoir which has been put into his hands 
on that ſubject, he would have known that the au- 
thor does not call himſelf Venderokius, but Wen- 
drockius ; that the piece in queſtion is not a collec- 
tion of the moſt ſubtle pieces written in defence of 
Janſenius, but a Latin tranſlation of the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, with notes and diſſertations, in which the 
nobleſt principles of Chriſtian morality are explained 
in ſuch a manner as is equally eloquent, edifying and 
juſt : and that as the book in queſtion was wrote and 
publiſhed ten years before the reconciliation ; nothing 
is more ridiculous than to ſuppoſe that it is LATELY 
the gentlemen in queſtion hawe compiled and publiſhed 
it through all Europe, without being afraid diſturb- 
ing the profound peace ; as though there was any 
fear of diſturbing the peace or reconciliation ten 
years before it was concluded. He nevertheleſs aſ- 
ſumes an air of triumph after advancing ſo many 
falſities and impertinencies, and draws this inſulting 
concluſion from it: It is therefore juſt that the children 
of light ſhould endeavour not to let themſelves be ſur- 
« paſſed in wiſdom by the children of darkneſs ; they 
« doubtleſs would be guilty of a very criminal negligence, 
„ were they to ſhew leſs zeal in defence of the truth, 
than the enemies of the Church bade ſhewn in defence 
of falhoed. We leave to thoſe who may have 
read Wendrock and the Savoyard Doctor, to give 
each of them the place, or rank which they ſhall 
think in their conſcience due to them, among the 
children of light or the children of darkneſs . . a 
certain Circumſtance is, that the Savoyard Doctor 
looking upon it as wiſe and zealous in him to have 
wrote ſince the reconciliation, without regarding 
whether he diſturbed the peace or not ; it 1s abſo- 
lutely falſe to ſuppoſe that he would have been 
prompted to this kind of wiſdom, from the example 
ſet him by Wendrock, as this latter did not write 
till many years after the reconciliation (5).” Father 
Honore {Honoratus) Fabri a famous Jeſuit anſwered 
this work of Mr Nicolle, and his reply was printed 
under the fictitious name of Bernardus Stubrockius (6). 
He afterwards inſerted the whole in a book, entitled, 
R. P. Honorati Fabri Societatis Feſu Theologi Apologe- 
ricus Doftrine moralis ejuſdem Societatis (7). This piece 
of Stubrockius was put into the index; and a very 
odd circumitance is, that of Wendrock was not, tho” 
the Jeſuits had employed their endeavours for that pur- 

ſe, and the Lettres Provinciales had been put into 
it. This made a Janſeniſt ſay, that the only reaſon 
why they were put into the index, was becauſe they 
were in French and anonymous, &c. His words are 
as follow (8). * The univerſal applauſes, which have 
been beilowed on the Lettres provinciales, and which 
are ſtill given them, and the advantage which the 
„Church has reaped by them; no . perſon having ſo 


® 


and 


well diſcovered, as this author has done, the perni- 
«« cious degeneracy of the modern Caſuiſts, may juſtly 
«« prompt one to believe, that the only reaſon of their 
being put into the catalogue of prohibited books is, 
« becauſe they were anonymous, and publiſhed with- 
% out approbation, or the name of any place: or elſe, 
* becauſe being written in French, there was cauſe to 
% fear that the common people would thereby con- 
*« tract a leſs eſteem for a famous Society; and not 
on account of any bad doctrine or ſlander found in 
it. A proof of the truth of this is, that the letters 
in queſtion having been tranſlated into Latin by 
William Wendrock, with notes to juſtify the cita- 
tions; though the book in queſtion had been brought 
to the Inquiſition at the ſame time with 7 Apolagie 
des Ca ſuiſtes, as is declared by father Fabry in his 
Note in Notas, by aſſuring that Wendrock's book 
ſhould not eſcape uncenſured ; Nullus dubito (ſays he, 
« ſpeaking to Wendrock) guin tuus in Catalogum Li- 
um prohibitorum referendus fit, he yet was found 
to be a falſe Prophet, Wendrock's book having paſt 
uncenſured, whilſt this jeſuit's Note in Notas were.” 
It is confeſſed, in the new anſwer to the Lettres provin- 
cialis, that Wendrock's book met with ſurprizing ſuc- 
ceſs. *©* Theſe letters, from the tenth, were no lon 
« mere attacks, Paſcal himſelf being forced to act de- 
« fenſively ; becauſe the Jeſuits pretend to have proved 
*« the gentlemen of Port-Royal guilty of a great num- 
* ber of frauds, all which they could not in honour 
« ſuppreſs. Nicolle, under the fiftitious name of 
« Wendrock, came ſome time after to their aid ; or 
« rather he was let looſe by the party, to complete 
« the victory over the Jeſuits. He acquitted him- 
« ſelt of that taſk with a very high hand, in the La- 
e tin commentary added by him to his tranſlation of 
« the Lettres provinciales, wherein he treats the 24 
* ſuits as a pack of vile wretches. All this has ſuc- 
ceeded beyond expectation (g).” (9) Reponſe aux 
[C] His works . . . may unhappily confirm in their 2 5 — 
evil diſpoſitions, all who have ever ſo little tendency to- wy I c mn E 
ward Scepticiſm.] I here hint at only two works of & Eudbre, page 
Nicolle on this ſubject, the one is entitled, Prijugex li 21. Dutch edit. 
gitimes contre les Calviniſtes (10) ; and the other Les 1696. 
pretendus Reformez convaincus de Schiſme (11). I hint (10) Printed at 
only at the XIV chapter of the former, in which the Paris in 1671, 
author pretends to ſhew, that the method propoſed by aud in Holland in 
the Catviniſts, to inſtruct mankind in truth, is ridiculous 160. 
and impoſſible. He ſays, that no man can be ratio- (11) Printed at 
nally inſtructed that way, without being certain, I. Paris in 1684, 
Whether the paſſages alledged to him from Scripture, are — 1 ou a 
extracted from a 1 II. Whether they are (ame year. See 
conformable to the original. III. Whether there are not Nouvelles de la 
Various WAys of reading them, which weaken their au- Republique des 
thority. Nicolle then employs all the artifices to ſhew, oy ore 
in detail, the difficulties that ariſe in the examination yy 
of theſe three points. He carries this much farther in 
the other book, in which he declares, that thoſe who 
left the Romiſh Communion in the X VI century, could 
not do this without being guilty of very great raſhneſs, 
unleſs they were perfectly acquainted with the reaſons 
for and againſt it ; and in general with all the objections 
which may be raiſed with regard to the paſſages of 
Scripture alledged on both ſides. He points out what 
they ought to have done, in order to acquire a well 
grounded certainty that they ought to leave the Church 


of Rome, and go over to the Proteſtants ; and he in- 
troduces ſo many examinations into the enquiry which 
ſhould lead to ſuch a certainty, that it is plain to every 
one, that out of ten thouſand perſons ſcarce four could 
be found capable to acquit themſelves of this duty. 


4 


Now 


and character of the Chriſtian Religion. His treatiſe concerning the unity of the Church 
is 


Now what advantage did he reap from his great me- 
ditations? A benefit that terminated ,merely in his per- 
ſon. He has gained the reputation of being a ſubtle 
diſputant, and a philoſophical Divine extremely capa- 
ble of ſupporting any cauſe, and of carrying difficulties 
as far as they can poſſibly be carried. But he has done 
no ſervice to the Romaniſts ; for Claude, who anſwered 
his firſt work, and jurieu who anſwered the ſecond, 
have evidently ſhewn that a man is expoſed to the very 
ſame difficulties in the Romiſh Communion ; and far- 
ther, that he muſt launch into the ocean of tradition, and 
22 younger run through all the centuries of the Church, the whole 
. „ biſtory of the Councils, and alſo that of the conteſt with 
very fine theſes at regard to the Pope's authority, which ſome ſay is in- 
Leyden, author ferior and others ſuperior to them, ſo that the method 
& reſpondens, or way of authority, by which the Romaniſts proſeſs 
in 1692, i” to direct themſelves, is the high road to Scepticiſm. 
_ Ret emf A man who would be juſtly aſſured, that he ought to 
foe Thejes Thez ſubmit to the authority of the Church, is obliged to 
logico-Hiftorice de know that the Scriptures enjoin this. Thus he is o- 
wariatiomibus bliged to go through all the examinations laid down 
a ay A by Nicolle (12) ; and he muſt likewiſe know, whether 
$row — the doctrine of the fathers, and that of all the centu- 
alſo de la Pla- ries of Chriſtianity, is conformable to the ſubmiſſions 
cette's work de he enjoins. Such a wan mult be indefatigable, if he 
injanab1l1 E does not chooſe to doubt of all things, rather than em- 
ne Each Lab, ploy himſelf in ſo many reſearches ; and muſt be of 
ticiſmo, printed at : g 4 : . . 
Armifterdam in à very ſagacious diſpoſition, if, taking the vaſt pains 
1696, 4to. The this requires, he at laſt diſcovers the light. This there- 
authors of Acta fore is one way to Scepticiſm (13). Claude's anſwer 
Eruditor. give an to Nicolle, entitled, A defence of the reformation (14), 
* 4 — is a maſter · piece. He has not only retorted the objec- 
264, & jeg. It tions of his adverſary very juſtly, but alſo has directly 
had been printed illuſtrated them in ſuch a manner as is edifying to pious 
in Engliſh, at people, without ſuggeſting to libertines a method how 
London in the 0 mock Religion. Many people wiſh that as much 
Wer e could be ſaid of Mr. Nicolle's other adverſary ; but to 
(14) Printed at do this would be flattering him in the groſſeſt manner. 
oan in 1673, Not ſatisfyed with pointing out to the Jews, how to 
and_ in Hollane prove guilty of the utmoſt raſhneſs, ſuch of their an- 
TT ceſtors as embraced the Goſpel, and laſtly declared 
(15) See Jurieu's that the Synagogue was become a falſe Religion (15), 
book intitled, Le he has ſtruck out a moſt ſtrange groteſque diſlinction, 
ai Syſi-me de between an enquiry of examination and an enquiry of 
28 1 attention (16), as abſurd at leaſt as that of formal quan- 
* bs. of lib. tity ia order to itſelf, and actual quantity in order to 
2. pag- 333, C place : Zuantitas formalis in ordine ad je, & quantitas 
I*4* attualis in ordine ad licum, with which the Romiſh 
ſchools ring ; and he grants, that the faithful are not 
led to orthodoxy by evident proofs, but by proofs of 
ſentiment or ſenſation ; and that they diſcover the truth 
by taſte, and not by diſtinct ideas. This diſpute was 
carried on. On the one fide Mr. Pelliſſon (17), and 
the author of the commentary on contrain les dentrer, 
and Mr. Papin (18) have wrote books, wherein they 
have ſhewn, {till farther, the inſurmountable methods 
that attended the way of enquiry or examination: and, 
on the other fide, ſome Proteſtant Miniſters have made 
heavy complaints of the anſwer which has been made 
to Mr. Nicolle, with regard to the foundation of faith. 
The author of this anſwer, ſo far from retracting, or 
flinching in the leaſt, has expreſſed his ſentiments more 
clearly. He has lately wrote a large work to ſhew, 
reſtarts, and the not only, that the proofs of the divinity of the Scrip- 
Autbority of the tures are not evidently pro {ed to us by the ſpirit of 
Church. Beauval God who converts us, a that it is 228 * 
mentions it in God reveals to us, in his word, ſuch and ſuch a myſte- 
oboe ot 4 2 ry; but alſo that ſuch as fix the foundation of faith 
Tenn for Jan, on the evidence of the teſtimony, teach a moſt perni- 
1693, An. . cious and dangerous doctrine (19). Some perſons are 
of opinion, that this is bringing Religion to the brink 
(19) See Jurieu's of a precipice; and that bad Celſus, Porphyry, and 
book intitled, ſuch like, found it in ſuch a ſituation 3 had they com- 
A defence of the pated againſt Chriſtian Divines, who would make con- 
RO ceſſiuns and advances like to thele, they would have 
againſt the impu- been worſted in a quarter of an hour, 1 am of opinion 
zations and objec- that they were not in the right, and did not reflect 
rions of Mr. Sau- ſufficiently on the nature of the Chriſtian Religion. 
2 However, I cannot ſay what may reſult from the con. 
Mr. aurin is tft between the Proteſtant Miniſter of Rotterdam and 
Miniſter of the his brother Miniſter of Utrecht; but methinks were 


Wellonn Church things now at a Criſis, and the fermentation of the hu- 


in Utrecht, * 
Vol. VII. 


(12) See the 
Nouvelles de la 
Republig. des 

Lettres, Nov. 

1684, Art. I. 
page 888. 


(16) Ibid. chaps 
22. pag» 402. 


(17) In his Re- 
fle xtens ſur les 
Differens de la 
Religion. See 
Nouvelles de la 
Republique des 
Lettres, for July 
1686, Art. 1. 5 


(18) A Proteſt · 
ant Miniſter who 
turned Papiſt · 
See his work in- 
titled, The Tolera- 
tion of the Pro- 
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mours ſuch as have produced mighty effects in various (20) This 1 
ages, we might juſtly dread great dangers ; but hea- Wrote in the firſt 


ven avert the omen: Deus omen avertat (20). Ses of this 


. ; work, when thig 
diſpute was not ended; but at the time of the ſecond edi ion, i. e. in December 


1700, I may obſerve that it is no more talked of now, than the controverſies re- 
lating to Flaccianiſmi, which have been forgot above theic hundred years. 


Some perhaps wiſh, that the doctrine of the Pro- Hor ns of cer- 
teſtant Miniſter of Rotterdam was embraced by all Di- tin perſons, that 
vines. Theſe imagine that all diſputes would then {Pies ad per” 
ceaſe, and that it would be the true grave of contro- 2 
verſies; for as there is no diſputing on taſtes, there would ceaſe; if 
would be no diſputes on religious matters the inſtant &. 
that Divines ſhould make taſte the analyſis or ſolution 
of faith, I fancy, one would ſay, that I am in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the truth, becauſe I have the taſte and ſenſa- 
tion of it; and I alſo, another would ſay, 1 do not 
pretend, one would obſerve, to convince you by evident 
reaſons, being ſenfible that you may elude all my 
22 ; nor 1 neither, would the other ſay, My con- 

lence is convinced, would this man declare; I taſte a 
thouſand conſolations, though my underſtanding does 
not ſee clearly into thoſe matters; and mine alſo 
would another ſay. I am perſuaded, would the for- 
mer continue, that the internal operation of the ſpi- 
rit of God has led me to orthodoxy ; and I like wife, 
would the latter continue. Let us therefore diſpute no 
longer together, nor perſecute each other any more, 
would they ſay one to the other, Should I ſtart ſuch 
objections to you, as it would be impoſſible for you to an- 
ſwer, I ſhould not have any reaſon to hope to make a 
convert of you ; for ſince you do not think that evi- 
dence is the charaQeriſtic of theological truths, the ob- 
ſcarity of your arguments and the weakneſs of your 
proofs will never appear to you a charaReriſtic of fal- 
ſity. It would therefore be to no purpoſe for me to 
defeat all you might have to ſay. Your taſte would 
ſerve in the place of a demonſtration ; in like manner 
as, in the article of meats, we rely more on our pa- 
late, and the good effects they produce with regard to 
health, than on the ſpeculative arguments of a Cook 
or Phyſician, though we do not know the reaſon why 
thoſe meats pleaſe and ſlrengthen us. Let us therefore 
all agree not to moleſt one another, but reſt ſatisfied 
with praying to God tor each other. Such is the fruit 
that might ariſe from this doctrine, as is ſaid by cer- 
tain perſons, who remember a maxim laid down by 
St. Aultin, viz. that as it is extremely difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from falſhood, we ought not to be angry 
with thoſe who fall into error. I in vos ſeviant, | 
ſays he to the Manichees (21), gui neſciunt cum quo la- (21) Aug. 
bore verum inveniatur, & quam difficil? caveantur crro- n Epilt. fan 
res. Illi in ves ſeviant, gui neſctiunt, guùm rarum 
arduum fit, carnalia phantaſmata piæ mentis ſerenitate 
ſaferare. Illi in vas ſeeviant, qui neſciunt cum quanta 
difficultate ſanetur oculus interioris hominis, ut poſſit in- 
tuere folem ſuum .. . . IIli in ves ſeviant, qui neſciunt 
quibus ſuſpiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut ex quantulacumque 
parte poſſut intelligi Deus. i. e. Let thole per- 
ſecute you, who knew not how extremely diffi- 
cult it is to find out truth, and to avoid error. Let 
thoſe perſecute you, who. do not know how hard and 
uncommon a thing it is, to overcome, by the ſere- 
nity of a devout mind, carnal imaginations. Let 
thoſe perſecute you, who do not know how difficult 
it is, to take off the film from the eye of the inward 
man, ſo as to enable it to lee its interior ſun. . . ; 
Let thoſe perſecute you, who know not with how 
great a number of fighs and groans the molt mi- 
* nute thing belonging to the Creator is to be under- 
„ ſtood.” Such, I ſay, is the fruit this tenet may pro- 
duce, if certain perſons may be believed, whom I do not 
believe; /ed ego non credulus illis : but I am in tome doubt 
of this, when I conſider that the Miniſter of Utrecht 
(22), perſuaded that the ſcriptures include an evident 
teitimony of the the myſteries of our religion, does 
not approve that heretics ſhould be perſecuted ; and 
that on the contrary, his antagoniſt, perſuaded that we 
cannot produce good proofs (23), either of the divinity (23) By good 
of the icriptures to the Inſidels, or of the teſtimony of broofs we under- 
the mytteries of our religion to the Socinians, ap- 8 — 
proves greatly chat che Magistrate ſhould perſecute he- 

8 | | retics. 


66 
cc 


(22) Mr. Sautin» 
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is a maſterly piece, and yet he did not attack his adverſary on his weakeſt ſide [D]; 
which evidently proves, that not withſtanding his great penetration, he had not diſcovered 
it. He died in Paris the 16th of November 1695, a few days after the publication 
of his treatiſe concerning the Quietiſts. He was ſkilled in polite Literature. To him is 


(24) See his 


retics (24). What ſtrange reaſoning is this ! We muſt 
treatiſe on the 


not build on any thing, whilſt we ſuppoſe that men 

part k aut will act os to fir own principles, and will 

his n build their whole ſyſtem in conſequence of them. It 

the piture So- is not that I pretend to ſay that the Miniſter of Utrecht 

eininoi u. argues ill, when he joins the two following things to- 

gether ; the firſt, that there is in ſcripture the evidence 

of teſtimony for ſuch as God enlightens ; the ſecond, 

that civil puniſhments ought not to be eſtabliſhed againſt 

thoſe who do not believe the myſtery of the Trinity, 

that of the Incarnation, &c. I charge only his adver- 

facy with his inconſiſtency. This is viſible ; for if it 

be agreed on one hand, that no good proofs can be 

(25) See citati- given (25) that God clearly reveals the exiſtence of 

on (23) above. his myſteries in his Word, it would be extremely 

wrong to pretend, that a man who does not believe 

them, ought to loſe his eſtate, his liberty, and be ba- 

niſhed his country; for he has the light of reaſon on 

his ſide, and it cannot be denied but that he acts ra- 

tionally, when he refuſes to renounce the light above- 

mentioned, or his underſtanding, unleſs it appears he 

be manifeſtly contradifted by the teſtimony of God. 

He is ready to ſacrifice his moſt diſtin ideas, the in- 

ſtant it ſhall clearly appear that the authority of God 

requires it. You own yourſelf incapable of making 

this appear to him ; and confeſs that grace indeed may 

perſuade him that it is ſo, but not diſcover it evidently 

to him. All therefore that reaſon and charity require 

(26) See the Pre- from you is, to pray to heaven for him (26) ; and, by 

face tothe Sup- the way of ſober inſtruction, to ſhew him that there is 

— 5e leſs probability in his opinion than in yours. However, 

—— in if you cannot gain your point, ſuffer him to enjoy un- 

which it is he vn, diſturbed his poſſeſſions and his native country, and arm 

that the obſcurity not the ſovereign's arm againſt him. Theſe are things 

— A which follow one another naturally and clearly ; and 

able arcument in Vet the Proteſtant Miniſter I am ſpeaking of, ſeparates 

favour of tolera- them from their premiſes, ſo wonderfully fond he is 

ton. Sec allo of contradictions or inconſiſtencies: for, to mention it 

{ Hiſtcrre die by the way, could any thing be more extravagant, 

* · [N Ray than to exclaim in the manner he did againſt the philo- 

1693, pag. 209, {ophical commentator, and afterwards adopt the whole 

S eg. foundation of his ſyſtem? It might eaſily be ſhewn, 

that his hypotheſes are the molt proper that could be 

(27) The Com- thought of to confirm thoſe of the commentator (27); 

mentator has but 1 have left Mr. Nicolle too long, and therefore I 
ſhewn, in the now return to him. 

2 02 Let it not be ſaid that this author has gained 

"+ to the his point, ſince his works have given riſe to ſuch dif. 

rights of an er- Putes between” the Proteſtant Miniſters in Holland. 

ring conſcience, Ihis is but a chimerical advantage to his religion; 

8 and he has cauſed a real miſchief to Chriſtianity, by 

fe hom exciting conteſts, which ſhew, that neither by the way 

reſuted bimielf, Of authority, nor by the way of enquiry (28), can any 

This might be man chuſe his opinion with the ſatisſaction of aſſuring 

extenced to other himſelf, that he has made a good uſe of his reaſon ; for 

nl 66s this good ule conſiſts in ſuſpending his judgment, till 

428 His antage- fuch time as the evidence of proofs ſhall preſent itſelf. 

mf has given up Perſons of a philoſophical turn of mind would think it a 

me 0% * great reproach to them, ſhould they eaſily acquieſce with 

8 truths, which had been but obſcurely propoled to them. 

with relbectztio "They would not forgive themſelves for having paſt a juſt 

evident agu: judgment on a cauſe, had they done this without mak- 

a ing a moſt ſtrict enquiry into all the pleas of the con- 

tending parties. They beſtow the contemptible name 

of Opinators on ſuch as engage on one fide, without 

being forced to it, as it were, by ſuch arguments as are 

unanſwerable. They maintained that this can produce 

nothing but falſe knowledge or ſcience, and affirm that 

«© ignorance is greatly preferable to this falle know- 

« ledge; as the latter makes a man ſuppoſe he knows 

«© what he really does not know. For as St. Auſtin has 

very judiciouſly obſerved, in his book concerning the 

* uſefulneſs of belief, this diſpoſition of mind is very 

blame worthy on two accounts: the one is, that he who 

is falſely perſuaded he knows the truth, renders himſelf 

* incapable by that means of being inſtructed in it; the 

other, that this preſumption and raſhneſs is an indi- 

cation of an untoward mind. Opinari, duas ob res 


** lurpifſimum eft ; quod diſcere non poteſt qui ſibi jam ſe 


LO 


* 


aſcribed 


„ ſcire per ſuaſit: & per ſe ipſa temeritas non bene af- 

« fettt animi fignum eft. For the term opinari, in the 

«« purity of the Latin tongue, ſigniſies the diſpoſition 

of a mind, which aſſents too inconſiderately to un- 

*« certain things; and ſo imagines it knows what 

„it knows not. For this reaſon all the Philo- 

„ {ophers maintained /apientem nibil opinari. The 

«« wiſe man did not believe any thing haltily ; and 

Cicero, blaming himſelf for this defect, ſays that 

« he was magnus opinator (29).” Not only the Philo- (29) Arr, d. per. 
ſophers, but all mankind in general, ſhou!d agree to ( Part 1. ch. 
the following maxim, that to avoid the imputation of ; Ps m. 54, 
raſhneſs, it is not enough for a perſon to advance a truth, *” 

but he alſo muſt be ſenſible that what he ſays is true. 

He who ſhould aſſert that the number of the ſands of 

the fea is even, might ſay true; but he nevertheleſs 

would certainly be guilty of great raſhneſs (30). Thus (30) Nicole, tes 
Nicolle's book has ſerved only to increaſe the irrefolu- pretendus Refer- 
tion of men who ate indifferent, and to furniſh thoſe * comvaineus de 
who are ſceptics in religion with freſh pretences. We 4 ah on 
might perhaps ſay of tne firſt work that was publiſhed , _ + hers 
on theſe ſubjects, what the antients ſaid of the firſt 

ſhip ; would to God that the tree from which it was 

built was ſtill growing! Cicero applies this thought to 

realon. O utiram igitur, ut illa anus, optat . .. ne in nemore 

Pelio ſecuribus Cæſa cecidiſſet abiegna ad terram trabes ; 

fic iftam calliditatem hominibus dii ne dediſſent ! qua per- 

pauci bene utuntur ; gui ta men ipſi ſape a male utentibus 

opprimuntur : innumerabiles autem improbe utuntur (31). (31) Cicero, de 
But as things have two faces, there is ſome room to Natur. Decrum, 
hope that perſons of a well diſpoſed mind will take ad- lib. 3. cap. 30. 
vantage of fo unlucky a controverſy. They will learn 

to confine within its proper limits Des Cartes's maxim, 

with regard to the ſuſpending of our judgments (32). (32) Concerning 
They will learn to diſtruſt the light of nature, and have the fatal effects of 
recourſe to the conduct of the ſpirit of God, fince *M's maxim, in- 
our reaſon is ſo imperfect. They will learn how ne- = ng ax gf 
ceſſary it is to adhere to the doctrine of grace; and — Lan of 
how pleaſing our humility is to God, ſince he has the author of /z 
thought proper to mortify us, even in the poſſeſſion of Cie gererale, 
his truths ; he not permitting us to diſcover them by a neil Se ſexe 
philoſophical enquiry, by which we attain to the know- 35 fene de PE- 
ledge of certain things. gliſe, pag. 373. 


L] He did not attack his adverſary on the weakeſt & ſeq Nouvelles 


fide.) Nicolle publiſhed a book in 1687, entitled, Of © ge 
the Unity of the Church, or a refutation of Mr. Furieu's * ef _ 
new Syſtem (33). He therein diſplayed his knowledge, pag. 889 ; and 
his genius and eloquence; and like an able man, took July 1686, Art. 
advantage of whatever he could cenſure in the particular 1. pag. 745. See 
opinions of the author of the new ſyſtem ; but he did not N * 
think proper to examine the powerſul objections raiſed pgLISSON, 
by the Proteſtant Miniſter in queſtion, to the way of 

authority. This looks a little like artifice. One would (3 30 See remark 
conclude, that a perſon of little genius would not have [N of the artl- 
known the importance of theſe objections, but have de COMENI- 
deſpiſed them from an ill grounded pride. But ſuch a Us. 

judgment cannot be formed of Nicolle ; he had too juſt 

and too ſagacious an underſtanding, not to comprehend 

the whole extent of the objections, which had been pro- 

poled to him on this head, whether by way of retortion, 

or in a direct manner. We muſt therefore ſay, that 

the only reaſon of his filence was, a conſciouſnels that 

he ſhould fink urder the burthen, in caſe he ſhould at- 

tempt an anſwer ; he was very ſenſible that theſe were 
inſurmountable difficulties, and that his own reputation, 

and the intereſt of the Church he belonged to, required 

he ſhould take no notice of them ; whence we may 

conclude, that there are in all places many perſons, who 

either do not believe all they profeſs to believe, or who 

are perſuaded that their religion is a good one, though 

they are conſcious that the objections of their adverſa- 

ries, With regard to certain points, are inſurmount- | 

able (34). However this be, Nicolle did not anſwer (34) See the arti- 
Jurieu's whole ſyitem. He pitched upon ſuch parts of cle PELISSON, 
them as he judged could be eaſily anſwered (35), and remark LY]. 
confined his taſk to them, ſome objections excepted, (35) He found 
which could not be ſeparated from them, and which home errors with 


he conſequently was obliged to anſwer. We therefore regard to fact, and 
muſt not wonder at the advantage he gained, 
3 Which 
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aſcribed the Deleus Epigrammatum, which has borne ſeveral impreſſions, and the learned 


(c) In the re- 
mark [C]. 


which his antagoniſt could not deprive him by anſwer- 
(36) The anſwer ing (36). But is ſomething ſurprizing, he did not diſ- 
is intitled, # cover the moſt capital fault of the work he was refuting. 
2 4% The deſign of the book in queſtion was to ſhew, that 
LS the funda- the Proteſtants ought not to be called ſchiſmatics, and 
mental points, nevertheleſs it is directly calculated to prove them ſuch; 
Rotterdam, 1688 for this author's principles leads us naturally to the fol- 
8 ro. lowing ſuppoſition, viz, that the Romiſh Church al. 
ways belonged to the true Church; fo that this author, 
in building his ſyſtem, has himſelf deſtroyed the end 
and purpoſe for which he built it. Now what can be 
more faulty than this? But he did not ſtop here; he 
formed to himſelf aphoriſms and maxims, and drew 
ſuch conſequences from them as prove evidently, that 
perſons may be ſaved in all religions; and here is a ſe- 
cond eſſential and capital fault, which eſcaped Ni- 
colle's notice, Read the work entitled Fanua Cœlo- 
(37) Printed at rum reſerata cundtis Religionibus (37), and there will 
Amſterdam — be ſound the demonſtration of what I advanced, with 
neden Set in 44 regard to the defects of this ſyſtem. Thoſe Proteſtant Mi- 
remark [] of niſters, who complained to the Synods of Jurieu's falſe 
the article CO- doctrine, have not forgot to complain of certain errors 
MENIUS, they found in his ſyſtem of the Church (38) ; but then 
(38) See Sauren“ they did not perceive che principal ones; for inſtance, 
Examen de la they took no notice of the following propoſition. God 
Theologie de Mr. cannot permit large ſocieties of Chriſtians to be involved 
25 riew, pag. , in deadly errors, and to continue long in them ; at leaft, 
. to judge from experience, aue ſhould not believe that this 
(39) Jurieu, Syſ fs poſſible, becauſe that never happened (39). Nbw this is 
:*me de PEgliſe, overthrowing at a ſingle daſh the whole fabrick raiſed 
Page 236. by Luther and Calvin; for ſince it is certain that all 
the tenets of the Romiſh Church, on account of which 
they thought it neceſſary to build the Reformation, 
ſubſiſted for many centuries, it manifeltly follows that 
they are not deadly errors. Now people ought not to 
have ſeparated from that Church if none of its errors 
(40 The author had been deadly. Larebonius (40) has ſhewn this at 
of Janda Cev- large. In order therefore to diſcover the faults and 
1 blunders with which this new ſyſtem abounds, we mult 
under this name, read the Fanue Cœlorum reſerata, as well as Nicolle's 
Reply. 

How is it poſſible, it will be aſked, that the book 
in queſtion ſhould have ſo many imperfections, and yet 
be conſidered as this author's maſter- piece? For this I 
(41) Intitled, refer to a little book. printed in 1692, where an an- 
Neve Avis au ſwer is found to this queſtion. The author of this lit- 
— moon tle book, having deſcribed the ridiculous light, in which 
*  Larebonius had ſet the new ſyſtem of the Church, pro- 
poles to himſelf the following objection. But why 
* then has it been formerly ſaid, that this ſyſtem of 
the Church was the maſter-piece of the Proteſtant 
« Miniſter in queſtion ? This has not been contradicted ; 
«« and it is ſtill confeſſed, that he has not, in any of 
his compoſitions, ſo well thewn as in that in queſtion, 
the compaſs of his imagination, and his talent at in- 
venting proofs and ſtarting objections. Now all 
this may be found in a work, which, in other reſpects, 
„has many very great faults; and wherein the au- 
«+ thor, dazzled by the too high flight he had taken, 
did not perceive that he was going too far, that he 
«« was going over to the enemy's army, and loaded a 
„ greater quantity of materials upon his edifice than 
„its foundations could well bear. In a word, there 
are men who alternately create two kinds of ad- 
„ miration which differ widely: one is, that having 
** diſcovered ſo many things of the molt exalted kind, 
they yet ſhould not be aware of an hundred inconve- 
e niencies and contradictions, that are perceived by 
«+ the greatelt dunces ; the other is, that though they 
« wanted underſtanding to find out things that might 
ſo eaſily be 2 they yet ſhould have been 
able to make ſuch great diſcoveries, The Proteſtant 
«« Miniſter I hint at, might have contributed very 
«« uſefully towards the buildings of a new ſyſtem ; he 
might have invented a great many particulars, and 
ſuggeſted ſeveral views; but then a man of judg- 
«© ment would have been wanting to ſupprels every con- 
„ tradition, and aſter making a judicious choice, to 

(42) N connect the ſeveral arp (42). | 
Avis az petit [LE] To him is aſcribed the Delectus Epigrammatum, 


2 des petits . and the learned preface to it.] „It is a collection 
a reti, page 60, 5 
1. 


Preface to it EJ. By the way, I will expatiate (c) on the conſequences with which one 


of 


« of Latin epigrams; and of Greek, Spaniſh, and (43) Baillet, 
Italian ſentences, printed in 12mo, at Paris in Jemen, ſur les 
« 1659 (43).” There is prefixed to it (44) a Latin — — 
Diſſertation on Epigrams, which deſerves a place among LINN 
the be treatiſes on the Art of Poetry. It is a treatiſe on (44) Iden, ibid, 
poetical beauty, in which the author deſigned to diflingui/h 
true and folid beauty, from that which is only falſe and (45) Idem, ibid, 
ſpectous (45). . . . He has confined himſelf, in his en- 
quiry after this beauty, to the epigrammatic kind. He (46) He even 
therein treats of the per fections of the epigram with ac- taxes him with 
curacy and great diſcernment. He fhews that there are ſome ſoleciſms. 
not ſuch numbers of excellent epigrams as is generally AY 8 anſwer 
imagined ; and he boldly ranks among the defefive kind, 3 
all thoſe whoſe ſubject is falſe, fabuloms, equivocal, by- alog. 7. num. 
perbolical, decifive and expreſs on a point which is con- 297+ ſays that 
troverted, foreign, accidental, far-fetched, diſtateful, un- det bas | 
chaſte, low, groveling and odious. He ranks in the ſame r _ 27 
claſs ſuch as are of a virulent or malicious turn; ſuch pregious — 
as are verboſe, wulgar and trifling ; thoſe of a puerile amid thoſe Latin , 
and groteſque caſt, or wherein there appears an affecta- Phraſes which 
tion of allufions and a play upon cord. Father Vawvaſ- _ -_ 5 _ 
feur has cenjured many things in this diſſertation, and + bis es rid 
found fault with ſome of his ſentiments, and alſo with all thoſe ww 2. 
Some (46) of his Latin phraſes (*). Menage ſpeaking judges in this 
of ſome criticks who condemned the uſe of points in „. 
verſes, adds, it is ſaid that Nicolle or Lancelot firſt (') «2d 8 
<* publiſhed this notion with regard to points or quib- Tast? de Epi- 
« bles, in a collection of verſes and epigrams of antient gramme. 
authors (47).” Menage was therefore not perſectly 47 Menag pag. 
_ N the preface to this collection was writ by 14 Pat. be bag 

icolle. 

am to obſerve that the Gentlemen of Port Royal Tuer were 
publiſhed ſeveral books for the inſtruction of youth, {hools in Port- 
and deſigned particularly for the uſe of their ſcholars, Royal - 
it being certain that they had ſome. The Mzthode La- 
tine, the Methode Greque, the Fardin des Racines Greques, 
P Art de penſer, the Delecus Epigrammatum, fc. were 
all written for the uſe of ſome ſcholars they educated. 
This involved them in a conteſt with the Jeſuits ; and 
therefore all the diſputes which broke out between the 
two parties did not relate entirely to the doctrine of 
grace, and corruptions in morality. 'The reader has 
{een that Father Vavaſſeur criticiſed Nicolle with reſ- 
pect to the qualities of the epigram ; he publiſhed a 
very fine treatiſe on that ſubject, and we may be firmly 
aſſured, that he did this merely that he might have an 
opportunity of cenſuring Nicolle's differtation, he being 
very ſenſible that it came from Port-Royal. Father 
Labbe had, before Father Vavaſſeur, made it his chief 
buſineſs to criticiſe the grammatical works of the Gen- 
tlemen of Port-Royal, who attacked him a little 
roughly in a preface (48). According to this Father (8) That to the 
they had ſeveral ſchools. I was ſhewved at the ſame Jardin des Ra- 
time, ſays Labbe, a litle book entitled, Le JaRDiN Des cines Gregues, 
RACINES GREQUEs tranſlated into French with a trea. 
tiſe of prepoſitions and other indeclinable particles, 
and an alphabetical collection of French words taken 
from the Greek tongue, and printed in 1647, under the 
direction, as was reported, of ſome advocates for Fanſe- 
niſm, for the familiar infirufion of the little ſchools 
they then kept in three houſes about the Abbey of Port- 
Royal des Champs, and for thoſe which were diſperſed 
in ſeveral villages and country ſeats in the neighbeur- 
hood of this great city, the capital of the kingdom, and 
in the provinces. Some of ouy pupils in this Coliege of 
Clermont have learnt them, and ſeen their ſchoolfellows 
learn them ; as alſo in the College of one of the chief cities 
in Picardy, not very far from Paris (49). He informs (49) Labbe, Pre- 
us, ſome pages after, that the King had a little before face to his C- 
broke up all their ſchools. I will give his obſervations 3 of 7 oe 
ſomewhat at large, which will ſhew the effect of ob- pas, 1663: 206. 
ſtinacy and hatred. Father Labbe was of opinion, that 
the Gentlemen of Port-Royal might occaſion a thouſand 
diſorders, by their little collection of French words de- 
rived from the Greek, added to their Jardin des Ra- 
cines des Greques, He repreſented (50) to the French (50) In the De- 
Academy the enormity of this deſign; and aſſerted &ication to his 
that this ſect of new He/lenife or Greciſing Frenchmen EO. 
ought to be ſuppreſſed. 7 have given, ſays he (51), the (51) Ibid. Pre- 
title of ſect to their deſign, becauſe what was done by face, 
the former Helleniſti aba, not attended with any ill con- 

ſequences, 
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of his books was attended, ſeveral perſons of excellent taſte having aſſured me, that ſuch 
rticulars, accompanied with remarks, belong properly to this Dictionary, and will ex- 
ibit a variety pleaſing to the readers. This 1s the true reaſon why I do this on the pre- 


ſent, as well as on other occaſions. 


The ſupplement I ſhall add to this article, relates only to certain works of Mr, Ni- 


colle, which till now I had omitted []. 


ſequences, nor occaſioned much evil among our French youth. 
But the attempt of theſe Gentlemen of Port-Royal, auh 
might take for their motto, Legio nomen noſtrum eſt, 
had it ſucceeded to their ea pectationi, would have directly 
ruined the Latin and French tongues; and upon pretence of 
teaching their ſcholars Greek, would have plunged them 
into the moſt intolerable abſurdities and blunders, which 
at laſt would have made us ridiculous and contemptible to 
foreigners and to their lateſt poſterity. They drew up this 
famous collection after their Racines Rimees, and their 
Methodes Greque & Latine, in order that the youth edu- 
cated by them, not only as wwe have already obſerved, in 
the three houſes near the Abbey of Port- Royal des Champs, 
auhich wwe will name when it ſhall be proper, and in ſe- 
weral other little obſcure ſchools in ſome willages and 
country ſeats round about this great city of Paris ; but 
likewiſe at à diftance, in the Seminaries and Colleges of 
cities and country places more remote, might draw, as out 
of @ public fountain that is open to all their party, the 
firſt principles and moſt obſcure etymoligies of the French 
tongue; learning very carefully by heart thoſe words, 
which, as they pretend, were taken and borrowed from 
the Greek by our anceſtors. But God oppoſed their perni- 
cious defigns, having inſpired our moſt Chriſtian Monarch 
Lewis XIV with a reſolution of prohibiting and ſup- 
preſſing all the unlawful aſſemblies of theſe ſectariſta, 
where youth were inſtructed in the dangerous maxim of 
Fanſenius; and ſucked in from their cradles, as it were, 
the milk of one of the moſt damnable herefies that ever 
attacked the Church. This is falling into a paſſion for 
a trifle; and perceiving in the conduct of an enemy a 
dangerous enterprize that is merely a phantom. It is 
of ſervice to collect ſuch inſtances of this evil pre- 
poſſeſſion. 

[F] Certain works of Mr. Nicolle, which till now 1 
had omitted.) ** The account which Mr. de Marca 
had drawn up, after his manner, of whatever bad 
„been tranſacted ſince the year 165 3, in the afſem- 
blies of the Biſhops, with regard to the five propo- 
* fitions, was no ſooner publiſhed in the name of the 
«« Clergy, but Nicolle, furprized to find it a rhapſody 
of lies and impoſtures, found himſelf obliged to 
make them known, to prevent the public from being 

52) Hiſeire du deluded by them (5 2). This piece of Nicolle was 

anſeniſme, tom. «© entitled Belga Percontator: five Franciſci Profuturi 

2. pag. 329. edit» «© Theologi Belgæ, ſuper Narratione rerum geſiarum in 
* Conventu Cleri Gallicani circa Innocentii X Conſtitu 
(53) Ibid. pag. ©* tionem, Scrupuli, iſtius Narrationis opifici propoſiti, 25 
331. «© Februarii 1657. Some days after, two more Latin En- 
«© quiries of the ſame author, under the name of Paul 

(54) Hiftrire ds ** Trenzus, were publiſhed, in which he ſhewed that 
Fanſenijme, pay. e there was no ſuch thing as Janſenian hereſy, but the 


33% 336» 37» „hole was a mere fiction invented by the Jeſuits(5 3).” 


37 4+ 37 5» Four more Diſquiſitions were publiſhed that year (54). 


(ov) It is pro- 


In 1662, he wrote againſt the theſis in which the Je- 

ſuits of Paris had maintained, December 1 2, 1661, that 

the Pope had the ſame infallibility as Chriſt, to determine 

queſtions relating to fat? as well as to right (5 5). He (55) Ibid. tom. 

ſhewed *©* (56) how oppoſite this new opinion of the © Ve. 3. 

«« Jeſuits was to the laws and uſages of France. But (56) Ibid. pag. 6, 

„ this piece falling into the hands of a perſon, who 

introduced ſeveral impertinent particulars into it, 

and printed it under the following title: 4 Defence 

* of the Liberties of the Gallican Church, in oppofition 

% to the theſes of the Feſuits of Clermont College, main- 

* tained the 12th of December 1661. This work was 

* difowned and ſuppreſſed by the Janſeniſts, who ſub- 

% Kituted in its ſtead, February the 1ſt, the pernicious 

* conſequences of the new hereſy of the Fefuits againſt 

* the King and Government; to Which was added 4 

„% Refutation of the Cavils, wherewith ſome Divines 

„ endeavour to elude the authority of the Councils of 

* Conflance and Bafil.” I am to obſerve that he is 

ſaid to be the author of the eighteen letters de / Herefre 

imaginaire (57), printed in 1664 and 1665 (58). (57) Ten ore in- 
It will be proper to ſay a word or two concerning 'it!ed, Les Ina. 

his poſthumous works. There was printed at the 57% & VII 

Hague in 1700, the tenth volume of his Moral Eſay:, ann 

on which occaſion it was ſaid, that the executors of this (58) See the Hiſ- 

famous author are poſſeſſed of ſeveral pieces, which have ©) 7 Janjeri- 

not been publiſhed, but that they will be made public nn, Prat 

very fron. See Bernard's Nouvelles de la Republic des 23 

Lettres (59), and Beauval's Hiffoire des Ouvrages des Sa- (59 For Auguſt 

vans (bo). I know not whether they include among {Sh PPBe 213, 

thoſe compoſitions, The interlineary Glofs and Greek notes, © 

which Nicolle wrote with his own hand on the Greek (b) For Auguſt 

text of Lycophron (61); but I believe the treatiſe he & ſe; 75 357» 

wrote on grace, ſome years before his death, is compre- 2 

hended among them. It is affirmed in / Hiftoire des (61) See the pre- 

cing propofitions (62), that he wrote it in oppoſition to the face to the Tele- 

Jyftem of Fanſenius, of Mr. Arnauld, and Father Z. 4 bs 

and that he refutes nothing in this piece but phyſical ne- 

cefſity, that is, the unavoidable and abſjolate neceſſity we (6) Hiſtcire dis 

are under f committing the evil wwe do; and, in order to cing Propefitions, 

refute, it, that he acknowledges in all inner a grace nn 

ſalſic tent to extricate them from this neceſſity, by enduing 

them with ſuch a phyſical power, as is entire and ab- 

ſolute, to avoid evil; a power without which they could 

not be cultable with regard to what they do; and by 

virtue whereof it may be very truly ſaid of the moſt 

hardned finners, that it ts in their power to abſtain from 

evil; as it is true that à Genileman or man of honour, 

may, when in his ſenſes, if he pleaſes, commit the moſ? 

extravagant actions in public. Such is the example em- 

ployed by Mr. Nicolle. This treatiſe of Nicoile on grace (63) For March 

was printed in 1699, and reprinted the year follow- and April 1701, 

ing. it contains but 105 pages in 12mo. An extract 4b. 182, S6. 

is given of it in the Journal de Trewgux (63). IANS: 


NIDHARD (a) {JOHN EDWARD) Conſeſſor to the Queen-mother of Charles II 


nounees e, of Spain, was born the 8th of December 1607, in the caſtle of Falkenſtein in Auſtria [ A}. 
He entered into the Society of Jeſus the 5th of October 1631, and having paſſed through 
all his academical ſtudies, he taught Morality, Philoſophy, and Canon-Law, in the Uni- 
verſity of Gratz; and would alto have taught School Divinity there, had not the Empe- 


i] He . . , born . . . in the caſtle of Fal. 
{1} i. e. in the Leuſlein.] The author of the Bibliotheque of the Jeſuits 
article of Tan does not inform us (1) what Religion John Edward 
8 Nidhard's father and mother were of, he only ſaying 
reader will foe, at that their family was noble. We find in ſome writers 
the end of this that they were good Lutherans. Madam D'Aunoi 
remark, what he having ſaid that the miniſters of State were diſpleaſed 


in his Dede at the Queen mother (2), for diſpoſing, without conſult- 
2 3 ing them, of a very important poſt (3), and in favour of 
the Court of Spain, a fer eigner (4), who was born , and bad been br ought up, 
Part 1. pag. 6. Jill the age of fourteen, in the Lutheran Religion, lays 
Dutch edit. as follows in the margin: Though he had really 
(01.7 EE *. been a Lutheran, and was reproached upon that ac- 
(4) "That er count, he nevertheleſs denied it ſtrongly, becauſe 


Father Nidhard, *© that would have excluded him from that employ- 
: | 


ror | 
( 5) Memoirs of 
the Court of Spain 
ment (5).” Father Southwell dedicating his Bib/io- Part 1. pag. 5. 
theca Scriptorum Societatis Teſu to Cardinal Nidhard, (6) Note it might 
ſpeaks after a very different manner (6). Quand a ” _ eee ay 
memoriæ, ſays he, Genitor Eminentiæ wveftrae a Principi- yy Ke Han 4 
bus Auſtriacis Commiſſarius Generalis conſtitutus ad ex- Aunoi: for, from 
pellendos ex hereditariis ipforum provincits beretices, id the Jeſuit Nid- 
ille ingenti animi fortitudine ac zelo praftitit, quantumwvis hard“ er 2 
non fine diſcrimine vite ſur, & jattura fortunarum non oO _ 
EXILUG. Lutherans, it dues 
Poker Baron relates, that he heard a perſon worthy not to low, but 
of credit ſay, that our Nidhard had been a Captain that he wipht 
of horſe ; and was grown to years of maturity, when bon * 
he abjured the Lutheran principles, which he had im: 1 0 2 when 
bibed from his infancy (7). e a bs 


(7) Vincent. Baronius, Ap. Ord. Præd. tom. 1. pag. $24. years of age. 
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peror in 1658. 


02 In the year 
650. 


(d) Extrafted 


om Nat. Sout h- 


well, Biblieth. 
Script. Soc iet. 
Jeſu, page 441, 


442. See alſo the 
Dedication to the 


HB ibliot beque. 


{e\ Bouhovrs, 
ubi infra, citati- 


on (9), pag. 289, 


SQ 


{f) Relations des 
iferens entre D. 


can d Auftlriche 


le Cardinal 
Niard, tom. 2. 
pag. 13. Colen 
edit. 1677. 


(3) Memoirs of 
the Court of Spain, 
Part 1. pag. 2, 3» 
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ror Ferdinand III ſent for him to his Court — . He at firſt was Confeſſor to Anna 


Maria the Archdutcheſs ; and afterwards Con 
(?) Elefted f. pold (). He attended that Princeſs to 


eſſor and Preceptor of Archduke Leo- 


ain, when ſhe went (c)to marry King Philip IV ; 


S 

for the Emperor Ferdinand would not ſafer her to take another Confeſſor. His Catholic 

May entertained ſo high an eſteem for this Jeſuit, that he endeavoured to get him in- 

veſted with the Purple in 1665 3 but Nidhard intreated him to lay aſide all thoughts of 

that kind. After this Prince's death he was honoured by the Queen-mother with the 
employment of Inquiſitor-General (d), and had a great ſhare in the adminiſtration. The 

party which was formed againſt him, and which was headed by Don John, natural ſon 

of Philip IV* of Auſtria, roſe to that height of power, that notwithſtanding the protection 

which the Queen indulged him, ſhe yet was forced to part with her Confeſſor Wo, Ac- 
cordingly he left Madrid in the midſt of the curſes of the populace, the 25th of February 

1669 (e). The Queen ſigned, with a reſolute countenance, the decree which was brought 

ber, ready drawn up, for ſending the Cardinal into baniſhment (f). The reader will find | 
the ſubſtance of it below [D]; and, in order to give the better gloſs to this affair, ſhe % $7774 A 


pagne du P. Nie 


publiſhed a declaration the next day, „in which her Majeſty informed the Miniſters of 774, traf: ted 
„State, that it not being in her power to refuſe any longer to her Confeſſor the leave he ſeem the Spanith 


by Father Boy- 


had ſo frequently deſired to withdraw, ſhe had permitted him to go to Rome in qua- hours. See his 
„ lity of Embaſſador extraordinary; and that ſhe thought proper to declare, that he 79% re: 292. 
was going thither with all the honours, revenues, and poſts which he before enjoyed (g).“ (5) Southwell, 


Biblieth, Script, 


Accordingly he went to the Court of Rome, where he reſided as Embaſſador extraordi- Secret. Ja, 
nary from Spain to Pope Clement IX ( [E]. He was Embaſſador in ordinary under rs: 44% 


[B] Had mt the Emperor Ferdinand III ſent for him 
to bis Court.] Madam D' Aunois does not write after 
this manner, Here follows her account. Among 
*« ſeveral perſons, whom the Emperor made choice of 
to accompany the Queen his daughter, he appointed 
* father John Evrard Nidhard, a German Jeſuit, to 
«© be her confeſſor. He was of an obſcure birth; and 
„ owed the advancement of his fortune to little more 
% than his own ſenſe and genius. He was ſupple and 
« complaiſant ; ſtudied the characters of thoſe whoſe 
, aſſiſtance he wanted, and never deviated from their 
& ſentiments. He purſued his ſtudies in the Jeſuit's 
% College at Vienna, aſſumed the habit of this order; 
1 and was afterwards ſent by them to ſome of their 
* houſes, over which he preſided with great prudence. 
«© Being returned to Vienna, he began to make him- 
1 ſelf 2 there; and a conſiderable number of 
* the Court ladies took him for their ſpiritual director. 
«« 'Theſe did all that lay in their power to do him good 
« ſervices with the Emperor; and ſpoke of him to 
« ſuch great advantage, that he permitted the Queen 
„ to take him into her houſhold (8).” Some of the 

rticulars in this relation may perhaps not be true ; 
but I leave the diſcuſſion of them to the reader. 

[C] Notwithflanding the protection which the Queen 
indulged him, ſhe yet was forced to part with her con- 


feffor.] The relation of the differences between Don 


John of Auſtria and the Queen-regent, are in every 
body's hands, fo that I ſhall not give the particulars 
of them. Madam d'Aunois, whoſe works have been 
ſo often reprinted, has ſpoke very exactly of them. It 
is pity the public cannot be wrought into a perſuaſion 
that they are very deſerving of credit. It has pre- 
vailed, as a general opinion, that her works are mere- 
ly a compoſition of fictions and truths, half romance 
and half hiſtory ; and we have no other way to diſ- 
tinguiſh the fiftitious relations from ſuch as are true, 
than by knowing, from other authors, whether the inci- 


dents ſhe relates are matter of fact. This abuſe increaſes 


daily, by the liberty which authors take to publiſh ſe- 
cret amours, ſecret hiſtory, &c. of ſuch and ſuch no- 
blemen renowned in hiſlory. Bookſellers and authors 
do all that lies in their power, to perſuade the public 
into a belief, that the ſecret hiſtories in queſtion had 
been drawn from private manuſcripts. They know 
very well that love-intrigues, and ſuch like adventures 
pleaſe more when they are thought real, than when 
they are ſuppoſed to be merely the 2 of inven- 
tion. For this reaſon, they keep oft as much as pol- 


(0% Compare this fible from the romantic air in the new romances ; but 
with what is ſaid by this means they throw the deepeſt gloom over true 


in the Nouvelles 
de la Republique 
des Lettret, for 
October 1684, 
Art. 8 of the 


hiſtory ; and it is my opinion that ſovereign powers 
will at leaſt be forced to give orders, viz. to let theſe 
new-romance writers have their choice, either to write 
pure hiſtory or pure romance; or at leaſt oblige them 


catalogue of new to make uſe of crotchets to ſeparate truth from falſe- 


books, 


hood (9). 
Vol. VII. 


the 
[D] The reader will find the ſubſtance of the decree 


for his expulſion below.) The Queen ſigned it (10), (10) Relation of 


„ ſaying, that ſhe had never deſired any thing but '** * _ 
«« what might be of advantage to the ſtate ; and ſince poets =o - of 
«© this was of that nature, he was willing it ſhould %a! Niterd, 

* be pat in execution. This was done in a very ho- tom. 2. pag. 13. 
* nourable manner; for her Majeſty, to ſhew the Colca edit. 1677» 
«« eſteem ſhe had for this friar, cauſed the decree to 


„be drawn upon the following terms. 


John Everard Nitard, a Jeſuit, my Confeſſor, Coun- 
cellor of State, and Inquiſitor General, having beſought 
me to permit him to withdraw from this kingdom ; tho) 
1 <was perfectiy well ſatisfied of his virtue, and the other 
good qualities poſſeſſed by him, and of his great zeal and 
aſfiduity for my ſervice ; yet having regard to his requeſt, 
and for other confiderations, I have granted him the li- 
berty he deſired, of withdrawing whither ſoever he may 
think proper. But defiring he ſhould do this with all 
the decency and honour due to his dignity, and eſpecially 
to his merit. I have reſolved that he Hall aſſume the 
title Enbaſſador extraordinary from this court, to Ger- 
many or Rome, which ſoever of them he Hall think pro- 
per to chooſe, without reſigning any of his employments, 
or the profits he draws from them, Madrid, the 25th 
of February 1669. The QUEEN. 


[E] He went to the Court of Rome, where he reſided 
as Embaſſador extraordinary from Spain to Pope Cle- 
ment IX.] As father Southwell, whom I followed, has 
made but a tranſient mention of the condition, in which 
father Nidhard found himſelf at firſt in the Court of 
Rome, it will be proper to ſupply the deſects of his 
relation. This Friar flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of being created Cardinal the inſtant of his arrival 
in Rome; but not having brought credential letters 
„ for his embaſſy along with him, he was greatly 
*« diſappointed in his expectations. All he could do 
« was, to ſend advice to Madrid of his arrival in 
Rome, and to deſire letters by which he might be 
«*« impowered to act. Many conſultations were held 
on this occaſion ; and at laſt, as his character was 
„ known, they ſent him an order to procure a deci- 
„ fion of the queſtion with regard to the conception, 
and appointed him a yearly ſalary of about four 
„ thouſand livres, with which he was made Embaſſa- 
« dor Capone, But the Marquis of St. Romain, who, 
* on that occaſion, was our Emaſlador in ordinary to 
„his Holineſs, thinking the glory of this crown was 
concerned in that affair, aſſiſted him to the utmoſt 
„of his power; and lent him his retinue and equipage, 
in order that he might appear with ſome ſplen- 
dor; but notwithſtanding this, people, at the 
«« Court of Rome, knew very ſoon what fort 
© of a man he was (11).” The Pope having a (11) Relation des 


Cardinal's hat to beſtow an ſome ſubject of Spain, O. tens, tom. a. 


defired\ the Court of Spain to nominate /ome — 1 
* 


NID 


<Rart-ery the ſucceeding Pontificate at the ſame Court; and, to give him an opportunity of ſup- (0 He was cre- 


of the lunga of porting, this dignity with greater ſplendor, he was raiſed to an Archiepiſcopal See (i). * 


5 biſh of Edeſſa. 
the A bog. At laſt he was inveſted with the Purple in 1672 (). He had publiſhed ſome pieces, and ig 
465 till «676, prepared others for the preſs, all relating to the immaculate conception of the bleſſed 24 d Se 5 
Paris — 4 Virgin (t) [F]. Sor, Jeſu, p. 442+ 


870 


{12) Ibid. pag. 
113. 


116, 117, 


(14) Ibid, pag» 
117. 


(15) That is, 
that a Cardinal's 
Hot had been 
given to Don 
Lewis Fernandes 
de Portocarrero, 
Dean of Toledo, 


ſons who were worthy of it (12). The Council of 
State propoſed three to him : the Queen pretended to 
approve of this choice, and fe herſelf wrote for this 
purpoſe to the Pope and the _— of St. Romain ; but 
by the ſame Courier, fe ſecretly intreated the Pope to 
beflow this hat on father Nitard. The Pope declared 
to this Marquiſs (13), ** that father Nitard would have 
© no hopes of a Cardinal's hat; and farther, that he 
% muſt that inſtant give up his poſt of Inquiſitor Ge- 
4 neral, to make room for Don Diego Sarmiento Val- 
« Jadares, Prefident of Caſtile, who was appointed 
his ſucceſſor ; but father Nitard would not hearken 
« in any manner to this. It is faid that the reaſon 
« of his obſtinacy was owing to this; father Salinas, 
„ his confident in that kingdom, had informed him 
by letter, that affairs there were going to take ſuch 
a turn, that he might entertain hopes of being ſoon 
* recalled thither ; and that he would be allowed an 
«« apartment in the palace, with a private ſtair-caſe, 
„ by which he might have an opportunity of waiting 
«« upon the Queen whenever he ſhould think proper; 
„ and that he would be able to govern the monarchy 
« without trouble; and therefore that it would be 
«« pradent in him not to quit his employment of In- 
«« quiſitor-general. This jetter ſoothed his * — 
„to ſuch a degree, that he was reſolved to follow the 
« advice given him in it; being beſides perſuaded that 
„% he ſhould ſoon be raiſed to the purple. But during 
«« this interval, the Marquiſs de St. Romain cauſed the 
« order of his Holineſs to be ſignified to him; upon 
* which this poor creature, who had fancied he ſhould 
*© ſoon be made a Cardinal and Regent of Spain, was 
« fo greatly ſurprized at this ſudden change, that he 
% turned as cold as ſtone. It is even ſaid that he 
« fainted away, and that it was above an hour before 
„he could be brought to himſelf. It is affirmed as 
«© matter of ſact, that the General of his order, ob- 
„ ſerving that all his imploymerits were taking from 
„him, and that when he came to Rome, he did not 
«« pay the reſpet and duty he owed to his reverence ; 
ordered him to leave Rome immediately, and to re- 
« tire into the convent of . . . not far from that 
« city ; and that as ſoon as he was arrived in it, he 
« diſmiſſed all his ſervants . . . . (14) The news 
of this (15) ſurprized the Queen to ſuch a degree, 
« that it threw her into an ague with which ſhe was 
« grievouſly afflicted.“ 

[F] He prepared ſome pieces for the preſs, all relating 
to the immaculate conception of the blefſed Virgin.) The 
author of the apology for the nuns of Port-Royal, 
printed in 1665, drew up a very pretty parallel be- 
tween the conduct of father Annat, in the affairs of 
Janſeniſm ; and the behaviour of father Nidhard in the 


An 


* cans ſhall complain of their being looked upon as 
« hereticks, on a queſtion not ſubject to it; the je- 
% ſuits will come off by ſaying, that they do not call 
« them hereticks afirmativeh, but doubifully, and ſe- 
% weral other aways. Afterwards, for fear leſt the doc- 
«c 
** be looked upon as not more certain, after the Pope's 
« bull, than it was before; honeſt father Nidhard has, 
«© by arguments, carried it to the higheſt pitch of 
* human certainty. It is a ſmall thing for him to 
«« aſſert, that it is morally certain, becauſe it thereby 
„would not be abſolutely impoſſible, but it might be 
“ falſe, which he conſiders as a great inconveniency. 
«« He therefore goes farther, and aſſerts in the ſecond 
% place, that it is phyſically certain. One would have 
thought that father Nidhard might have decently 
*« ſtopt there; and that it was enough, that it was as 
«*« certain that the Virgin Mary is conceived without 
original fin, as it is certain that the ſan ſhines. But 
father Nidhard is not yet ſatisfied with this degree 
he declares that this opinion is metaphyfically certain, 
that is, as certain as the firſt principles; every thing 
is, or is not: the whole is greater than its part. 
What can be deſired after this? Nevertheleſs father 
«« Nidhard wiſhes far ſomething more, becauſe there 
«© was nothing but what was natural in all this cer- 
„ tainty ; and he was extremely defirous that there 
*« ſhould be ſomething ſupernatural in it : for this 
«« reaſon he built a fourth degree, which he calls u- 
« fallible certainty, by pretending that this doctrine is 
derived immediately from a propoſition of faith. 
«« Now if any one ſhould defire this honeſt father to 
„tell the foundation of all theſe certainties, moral, 
« phyfical, metaphyſical and infallible, which he aſ- 
cribes to this opinion; he anſwers, in a word, that 
it reſts on the infallibility of the Pope, in his inſtitu- 
% tionef feſtivals and fraternities or brother hoods. Whence 
he concludes, that the Pope permitting or ordaining 
«« ſome to be inſtituted in honour of the immaculate 
« conception, this doctrine muſt be certain in all theſe 
„ reſpects.” The advocate for the nuns adds, that 
the Jeſuits . have diſtinguiſhed two things in this o- 
«« pinion; the truth, and the piety, or laudability. It 
is not, ſay they, material to faith that it be true; 
« but it is material to faith that it be pious and lauda- 
* ble. And thus the Dominicans are hereticks, not 
« becauſe they do not believe it to be true, but 
«© becauſe they do not believe it to be pious.” Father 


cc 


Nidhard, continues he (18), “ enforces to the utmoſt (18) Ibid, folio 3. 


of his power the new article of faith, with regard 
to the laudability of the opinion of the conception. 


«« He ſhews that the Dominicans were obliged to pro- 


trine concerning the immaculate conception ſhould _ 


nounce the formulary (19), what thoughts ſoever (19) That is, to 
diſpute about the immaculate conception. He pointed ** they might entertain intirely with regard to this comply with the 
out a numberleſs multitude of reſemblances between „ opinion . . . He ſuppoſes that the Pope has a right gutem of feveral 


theſe two father Confeſſors, and the two affairs proſe- to confer upon opinions, the truth of which he does ng hg 
cuted by them; the one in France, the other in Spain. not 2 define, a certain degree which he calls of opening of their 


The only difference he found was, that Nidhard the © indubitability, by forbidding the truth of them to Sermons z Praiſed 
(16) Apology for Jeſuit (16) did not ſeem quite ſo violent as father An- be queſtioned either directly or indireQly ; and to ** the bely Sacra- 


the Nan of Port nat (17), and even exceeded him in ſubtlety. The je- © ſhew, by any indication, the doubt one might have r Speer 
8 = ſuits having prevailed with bis Catholic Majefly, to re- ** of it. He ſuppoſes that, by the bull of the concep- immaculare con- 


775 from the Court of Rome, that a definition might “ tion, though the truth of this opinion is not defined ception of the Vir. 
(17) Ibid, folio 2 Ce made of the immaculate conception; this propoſal was as a matter of faith, it is nevertheleſs placed in this 8 mother 2 
2 fliſined to ſeriouſly in Rome ; but they contented them- degree of indubitability.” The Pope, ſays en. 


, : 4 | ; | « , * l itbout original 
ſelves with putting off the Spaniſh Feſuits with a provi- ther Nidbard, will have this opinion indubitable ; fin, in the feſt 


fional Bull. It is expreſsly forbid, by this bull, even 
upon pain of excommunication, to accuſe as guilty of 
«© a deadly fin or hereſy, ſuch as ſhould not hold the 
opinion of the immaculate conception; and by this 


VuLrT iam effe indubitabilem, vult ut nemo dubitet. inflant of ber be- 


He will have every thing ſuppreſt which might occa- 
ſion the leaſt doubt of this privilege of the bleſled Vir- 
gin, VULT #aceri quodcumgue in dubitationem poſſet 


ing. Ibid. folio 2 
ver ſo. 


„ the Dominicaus imagined they were ſaſe from the wirginis privilegium reuocare. This foundation be- 
„ inſuſts of the Jeſuits. But father Nidhard . . . * ing laid, he adds, that the ſilence of the Domini- 
6c has found an opportunity of freeing himſelf from * cans, and their refuſal to pronounce this formulary, 
this bondage; and of being at liberty to accuſe the cauſes this privilege to be dubious. Thus, ſays he, 
„ Dominicans of hereſy and mortal fin. The prohi- „ the Dominicans are not only blame-worthy when 
** bition, ſays he, Wich the Pope has made on this * they ſpeak; but even when they are ſilent, they 
« occaſion, is levelled only at thoſe who do this A „ nevertheleſs oppoſe the Pope's command, becauſe 
„ firmativel, ; but it is not forbidden to do it doub1fully, * there is a ſpeaking filence, which gives no leſs of- 
and jeveral other wazi; ſo that when the Domini- ** fence than words,” Non tantum loquentes culpantur 


2 Dominuicani, 
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Spain, ſhewed to this Jeſuit G]. 


Dominicani, ſed etiam tacentes adver ſus totam Pontificis 
diſpofitionem obloguuntur. Duapropter eft laquens filentium 
guad non minus quam var ipſa producit ſcandalum. 
And from all this he concludes, that they commit 
** a mortal fin in being thus lent, and that they ought 
to be forced to pronounce this formulary.” It can- 
not be doubted, ſays he, but that this filence is a vio- 
lation, of the bull ; and conſequently that he who vio- 
(20) Apology for lates the bull by his filence commits a deadly fin. 
tbe Nuns of Port- In fine, he attempts to prove (20), ** that there is no 
Royal, Part 4. in ©* lie in proncuncing externally the words of the for- 
the Preface, folio . mulary, though one does not believe any thing 
go. ** contained in it. That man, ſays he, who ſpeaks 
** conformably to a probable opinion, thongh he be- 
*« lieves that the contrary is alſo probable, does not 
tell a lie, Now it is probable that the Virgin is 
** conceived without original fin. And therefore the 
Dominicans may ſpeak conformably to this opinion. 
But if they could not prevail ſo far upon their minds, 
as to make them conſider the opinion with regard 
to the immaculate conception as probable, what 
«« muſt they do in this cate, would it not then be a 
« lie? It would not, ſays father Nidhard, becauſe it is 
enough that a man ſuits his affections to his words, 
without ſuiting or conforming his underſtanding to 
them; ctiam cum retentione proprii judicii.” 
I thought the reader would be very well pleaſed to 
find, in this place, an analyſis of father Nidhard's works, 
(21) The reader on the immaculate conception. See the margin (21). 
will _ by But I muſt not omit, that Vincent Baron the Do- 
83 minican, having charged our Jeſuit with moſt of the 
was » erat maſ. Particulars which I have related above, recanted in ano- 
ter in the moſt ther work printed in 1666, and made a very reſpectſul 
abſtracted and reparation to the Queen mother of her Catholic Maje- 


ery” y. Letor, ſays he (22), datam mihi occafionem re. 


ons of the tradtandi que temer? de illo ſcripſtram, & quam ex ni- 
ſchools. mid credulitate religioſſimo viro intuli injuriam ſane 


atrocem, quã poſſum, reſarciendi. He owns, I. that he 
(22) Vincent. had not read the book publiſhed under father Nidhard's 


aron. Apolg. name. II. That he had truſted to the deceitful! rela- 
Praeditat. lib. 3 


Art. ult. pag. 
524, 525» 


tion of a certain author, who pretended that he had 
copied from a book printed in Doway, the interpre- 
tation, which this Jeſuit had given to the bull of Alex- 
ander VII with regard to the conception of the bleſſed 
Virgin. III. That he had enquired for the work in 

ueſtion among the bookſellers in Paris, and had de- 
fired the Dominicans of Doway to ſend him a copy 
of it ; but that he could never recover this work, and 
therefore it was his opinion that it is unjuſtly aſcribed 
to father Nidhard. He gives ſeveral reaſons, which 
are far from being convincing, for this ſuppoſition, 
and therefore I ſhall not loſe my time in examining 
them. I ſhall only relate a particular, which ſhews 
that the book which he does not care to aſcribe to the 
confeſſor of the Queen mother, is that, from which 
the writer of Port Royal has taken the particulars 
abovementioned. Incideram in Authorem neſcio quem: 
is forts aliorum dictis, ficut ego ipſe ejus lectiane deciptus, 
quam citato loco adnotavi, Pontificit de Conceptione de- 


8 871 


An odd cauſe is aſſigned for the high regard, which the Queen, mother of the King of 


creti præpoſteram omnind interpretationem retulit ex libro 

hujus Authoris, ut narrabat, Duaci edito, aſcitam Con- 

ceptionis Immaculate Laudabilitatem ex Pontificiis ſanctio- 

nibus, Catholicis indubitatam, contendebat ad certitudi- 

nem fidei proximam, per quatuor gradus fupra Moralem, 

Supra Phyficarum dignitatum, & Metaphyſicarum de- 

monſlrationum, imo ſupra principiorum per ſe notorum, & 

indemonflrabilium evidentiam arcanum immaculatæ Con- 

ceptionis provenifſe : unde inferebat, quamwis ultima 

Alexandri V 11 Conftitutione cautum fit, ne ſects ſentien- 

tes damnentur, aut vexentur, afſertive & fide certa, poſſe 

tamen illis notam erroris inuri, & parnas problematice 

infligi (23). (23) Ibid. lib. 3. 
[G] An odd cauſe is given, for the high regard which + «lt. pag. 

the Queen. mother of the King of Spain, ſvewed to this 58. 

Jeſuit.] This is a ſtory I met with in one of Bour- 

ſault's letters. I ſhall give it in the very words of that | 

author. Cardinal Nitard roſe to it (24) by a me- (24) i. e. to gran · 

* thod, which no perſon had ever employed, and which eur. 

* no one may ever employ ; and paſſed from the ſo- 

«« ciety of Jeſus to that of the Cardinals which he liked 

better. The late Queen of Spain, mother of the 

«« preſent King, and lifter to the Emperor, took him 

«« with her when ſhe went and married Philip IV. 

This Princeſs who, in Germany, was allowed a 

decent liberty, and was indulged in all her wiſhes, 

did not meet with the like pleaſures in Spain. Every 

* thing is managed with ſo much exactneſs there, 

* that the Queens are not permitted to eat and drink 

„ but what is ſuperviſed by the general officer, whoſe 

«© duty it is to ſuperintend this; and if they happen 

* to be thirſty between meals, they have nothing but 

a glaſs of water. The Princeſs in queſtion could 

«* ſcarcely be prevailed upon to comply with a way 

of life ſo different from that ſhe had hitherto led ; 

but father Nitard who was a Jeſuit, and conſequent- 

„ ly a man of abilities, having artfully perceived this, 

„ uſed to carry her every morning, when he uſed to 

„ go and ſay maſs to her Majeſty, a bottle of the beſt 

wine he could procure ; which he uſed to give to 

*« a truſty perſon, and which the Queen had the plea- 

«« ſure of drinking, whenever ſhe imagined ſhe wanted 

a glaſs. She was ſo much affected with the aſſi- 

« duity, with which the father in queſtion did her 

* this little piece of ſervice, that ſhe reſolved to ac- . 

* knowledge his great zeal, if ever it ſhould lye in (25) — * 

her power: and accordingly, having been choſen f Father N 

„Queen - regent after the King's death, ſhe raiſed him had was not 

* to ſo exalted a pitch, that Don John of Auſtria raiſed to the Pur- 


„ growing jealous upon that account, and the Gran- Ple till three years 


«« dees of Spain defiring his removal, this could not be __ mou >. 

*« done without raiſing him to the purple (25), and mak- ; 

ing him Embaſſador extraordinary at Rome, where (5) Bourſault, 

« he died (26).” What has been ſaid, that the being 4g. 473. 4. 

raiſed y an _ pitch - — © a great 2 mes; 1698. 

magna ſjervitus et magna fortuna (27], is particularly 

true in a Queen of Spain, who has been brought up in (37) bones, 6s 
a onſel. ad Poly- 

France or Germany, or in any other country Where 65 


l bium, cap. 2 
the fair ſex are not under any conſtraint. Page m. 722. 


NIGIDIUS FIGULUS (PUBLIUS) one of the moſt learned men of antient 
Rome [A], flouriſhed at the ſame time with Cicero. He wrote ſeveral pieces on various 
ſubjects [B], which appeared ſo very much refined and difficult, that they were not re- 


LA] One of the moſt learned men of ancient Rome.] 
(1) Aul. Gellius, Aulus Gellius has expreſſed this elogium a variety of 
_— _— lib. ways. He ſays in one place. P. Nigidius homo in 
Mace Saturn. Omnium bonarum artium diſciplinis egregius (1) : in ano- 
lib. 6. cap. 8. pag. ther place ; werba ſunt hec ipſa P. Nigidii, hominis in 
m. 365. employs ftudiis bonarum artium precellentis (2), or, in diſcipli- 
the ſame words, i, Jdofrinarum omnium preceilentis (3) : in another 
400 fe yr us Place, P. Nigidius bomo impenſe doctus non minus arguto 
Gell. lib. 1 i. cap. Jubtilique iropw interpretatur (4). He ſays ſomewhere, 
11. that he was the moſt learned man, next to Varro, in 
(3) idem, lib 13. Rome: Nigidius Figulus bomo, ut ego arbitror, juxta 
75 Im. nw. M. Varronem doctiſſimus (5) 3 but he aſſerts this in ano- 
13. Cape 10. ther place, without any exception. P. Nigidius civita- 
(5) idem, lib. 4. tis. Romane doctiſſimus (6). Servius has divided the 


cap. 9. preheminence between them in ſuch a manner, that he 
8 N declares Varro to be ſuperior in theological. matters, 


and Nigidius in human learning. Both of them, adds 


garded. 


he, have wrote on all thoſe ſubjects. NVigidius Figulus 
folus poſt Varronem : licet Varro præcellat in Theologia, 
bic in communibus litteris : nam uterque utrumgue ſcripſe- TM” 
runt (7). I ſhall quote other elogiums in the ſubiequent (7) be jg -4 
remarks. { 4. 

[B] He wrote ſeveral pieces on various ſubjects.] He Ne CO OE 
wrote ſome de Augurio prevato : de Animalibus : de Elis: 
de Vento. Aulus Gellius has cited them ſometimes, but 
not ſo frequently as the large grammatical work which 
I ſhall mention ſoon. Maciobius (8) quotes the XIX (8) Macrob. Sa- 
book de Diis of Nigidius ; who had alſo wrote de * — 1 
Spbærra barbarica & græcanica, as Servius affirms (9). I 
Pliny has often cited Nigidius ; and though he does 8 Servius, in 
not ſpecify the titles of the books, we never- 0. * os 
theleſs perceive that he means thoſe ds Animalibus, 9 43, * 
except in one place (10), where, in all probabi- (10) Plin. lib. 6. 
lity, he hints at a book of Aſtronomy, * circa finems 

| ame 


—— re 


812 


(a) Glandorp · 
Onom, pag» 625. 


NIG 


garded {C]. Some writers affirm that he was perfectly well ſkilled in Phyſic; Non Ra- 


He bas been copi- anarum modo lilerarum, 8 & philoſophie, & aſtrologie, & rei medice conſultiſſimus ex- 


ed by the author 7777 . 
of the Additions nu (a) 3 but I do not 


to Charles Ste- Concerning him are confirmed by 


nd any proofs of the latter. 
the teſtimony of the antients, viz. that he was well 


The other particulars they aſſert 


phene, and after- ſkjl]ed in Claſſical Learning and Philoſophy [DJ], and a very able Aſtrologer [EZ]. He 


wards by Lloyd 
and Hofman, 


ſame of which Aratus the commentator has cited ſeve- 
ral paſſages. The book entitled de Animalibu; has 
been honourably cited by Sammonicus Serenus : 2uod 
ait Plinius de acipenſeris ſquamis, id verum efſe maxi- 
mus rerum naturalium indagator Nigidius Figulus oft en- 
dit, in cujus libro de animalibus quarto ita pofitum eff 
(71) Sammoni- (11). The Commentator on Cicero's epiſtles in Græ- 
Ml 3 ud vjus's edition (12) gives a note, that is aſcribed to Pau- 
I lus Manutius (13). There is learning in this note; 
page m. 364 but the author of it ſhould not have given as Macro- 
bius's words, thoſe which he quoted from Sammonicus ; 
(12) Pas- 4 E.. nor ought he to conjecture that Nigidius had wrote de 
of vol. 1: ad Fa- Peu; nor have quoted Arnabius only for it (14), there 
; being expreſs teſtimonies concerning this fact (15), It 
(13) There is at js affirmed in the ſame note, that Donatus declares that 
* * Nigidius has explained Terence's comedies : inter pre. 
in aum. ep. tatus eff Comadias Terentii tefle Donato. But Rutger- 
ſius is of opinion, that whatever Donatus cites from 
(14) Arnobius, Nigidius was extracted from the Grammatical Com- 
= 3. p"s- m- mentaries (16). It is to be obſerved that Rutgerſius 
cites Nigitivs for (17) has collected all the fragments he could meet with 
things relating to Of Nigidius 3 and has even publiſhed the Greek tranſla- 
the beathen dei- tion of a treatiſe of this author, done by John Lau- 
* rentius of Philadelphia. It is a fort of Aimanack, 
in which are preſages, with regard to thunder for every 
A Bald of day. | . Wo, 
u i Ecieg. [[C] His pieces. . . appeared fo very much refined a 
83 War of 42 "ark 3 much Arne; 2 Gel. 
acrobius, Sa- ,-, , 

turn, lib. 3. cap, lius's words on this occaſion are remarkable. ta. 
4+ and that of M. Ciceronis & C. Ce/aris praflanti facundia wires 
Nonius Marcel- paucos habuit: dofrinarum autem multiformium varia- 
us, mp __ rumque artium, quibus humanitas erudita «jt, columina 
edge — * habuit M. Varronem & P. Nigidium. Sed Varroni: 
want os. quidem monumenta rerum ac diſciplinarum, que per litte- 
ras condidit, in propatuls frequentique uſu feruntur. Ni- 
(16) Janus Rut- gidiane autem commentationes mon proinde in vulgus 
3 ariar. exeunt : & obſcuritas ſubtilitaſque earum tamquam pa- 
abs. 3 Pag. rum utilis derelicta eft, ficuti ſunt quee paulo ante legi- 
mus in commentariis ejus quos grammaticos inſcripfit (18). 
(17) Ibid. pag. Here we have an example in favour of that maxim, 
246, & ſq. Qui non wult intelligi debet negligi. I could eaſily ſup- 
(48) Aulus Gell. poſe that this diſcouraging and obſcure ſubtlety was 
lib, 19. cap. 14. ſeen particularly in his treatiſe on Grammar, divided 

into ſeveral books (19). 
(19) Nonius [D] He was well ſhilled in aeg This can- 
Marcellus, under not be better proved than by the following paſſage 
2 "1 :- from Cicero. Malia funt nobis & in Academicis con- 
Rutyerus a may ſcripta contra phyficos, & ſepe P. Nigidio Carneadeo 
be credited, pag more & modo diſputata. Fuit enim vir ille quum cete- 
265 ; but my e- ris artibus, que quidem digne libero ent, ornatus om- 
— — 70 nibus, tum acer inveſtigator, & diligens earum rerum, 
288 — J id. que d natura involute videntur. Denique fic judico, 
10. cap. f. cites Þ9ſt illos mobiles Pythagorevs, quorum diſciplina extincta 
the 29th. eft quodammodo, quum aliquot ſecula in Italia Sicilia- 
ue viguiſſent, bunc extitiſſè qui illam rencvaret (20). 
(20) Cicero, de By this we find, that Nigidius was the reltorer of the 
FU grow — Pythagorean philoſophy ; and that he took a pleaſure 
duo an 379» in treating things after the manner of the Academics. 
It was his cuſtom to examine them pro and con, but he 
uſed to determine little, I muſt here take notice of an 
error of la Popeliniere. It is alſo ſaid that Nigidius 
revived, in Sicily and Italy, the loft ſe of the Pyibago- 
(21) La Popeli- reans (21). He did not underſtand Cicero here, who 
niere, Hiſtotre der nevertheleſs had plainly declared, not that Nigidius re- 
Hhſtoires, lib. 53. vived this ſect in Sicily and Italy, but that it had for- 
3 merly flouriſhed in Italy and Sicily. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Euſebius gives Nigidius the title of Pytha- 
gorean Philoſopher and Magician. Nigidius Figulus Py- 
(22) Eufeb. in thaporicus & Magus in exilio moritur (22). Dion will 
Chron, n. 1973. iniorm us below of ſomething relating to the latter; 
n_ whom 1 ſhall alſo cite, will acquaint us 

arther. 

[E] . . . @ very able Aſirologer.) He was ſo pro- 
foundly ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſtars, and ſo 
ſucceſsful in erecting figures, that he was ſuſpected of 

(23) Dio, H. 45, being a necromancer. I believe that Dion's words 
ind. pag: m. 306, may be interpreted in that ſenſe (23). Niyide - tu 


*. 


nevertheleſs applied himſelf to ſtate affairs (5), and enjoyed employments in the Common- (5) See the re- 


wealth, U 


N- ByAwri apa xp aird N aorapyiav iparliuoare, 
big Vug und davrb Thy T6 7 0s a Tuna, x Thy 
Tay &5ipwy Aaoyies, de Ts ad iavres v., %y 
7 G αιμννννi A Ie vi rag N — & Tak 
cu aroriny oi, Mα ara THTO ty airiar, as 
rung &Toppurys latpiCa; Tupire®,, . 1. e. Ni- 
« gidius Figulus, a Senator, immediately propheſied 
„ that the new-born child would riſe to empire. He 
«« was ſo perfectly ſkilled in every deſcription of the 
« heavens, the differences of the ſtars, their proper- 
„ ties, together with the effects they produce by their 
„ conjunctions and diſtances, that he was thought to 
% deal in necromancy.” Auguſtus was the new born 
child, to whom he foretold theempire. This hiſtorian 


relates, that Nigidius having met Octavius, aſked him 


the reaſon why be came ſo late to the Senate houſe. 

Octavius replied, it is becauſe my wife is brought to 

bed of a ſon. You have given us a maſter, cried Ni- 

gidius inſtantly. This exclamation troubled Octavius 

to ſuch a degree, that he was | going to reſolve to kill 

the babe; but he was prevented by the aſtrologer, who 

told him that it would be impoſſible for him to put 

that deſign in ex<cution. It is impoſſible, ſays he, for 

this child to be expoſed to any thing like this. Or. 

,, i, 7019 Toy T4 euro De (24). Quad ei inſanti (24) Idem, ibid, 
tale quid evenire impoſſibile foret. I am of opinion that 

Dion does not relate this very accurately ; it not being 

the cuſtom for great aſtrologers to foretell, till after 

they have drawn the horoſcope, This requires appli- 

cation. It may be anſwered, that as there are people, 

who perform rules in arithmetic merely by the help 

of memory (25), or play at cheſs without men; an 25) See Fourna? 
aſtrologer may conſequently repreſent a ſcheme of nati- 4 Savant, for 
vity, though no object {irikes his fight. To this 1 b.. 212 1675+ 
anſwer, I, that very few ſuch arithmeticians or cheſs. thy y 
players are met with: II, that all theſe effects of the 

imagination require time and cool reflection, and can- 

not be made off-hand, as was Nigidius's anſwer, if we 

may credit Dion. Let us therefore obſerve, that the 

hiſtorian maims his relation, and has blended and con- 

founded the particulars. We muſt ſuppoſe, that Nigi- 

dius, having known by Octavius's anſwer the inſtant 

of the child's birth, meditated on this figure, or even 

that he erected it at leiſure, and afterwards gave out 

his prediction. Suetonius gives us leave to ſuppoſe, 

that it was not drawn up in ſo much haſte. Quo natus 

e die (Auguſtus) ſays he, cum de Catiline conjuratione 

ageretur in curia, & Oawvius ob uxoris puerperium ſe- 

rius adſuiſſet, nota ac vulgata res eft, P. Nigidium com- 

perta more cauſa, ut horam quogue partus acceperit, 

affirmaſſe, dominum terrarum orbi natum (26). (26) Sueton- in 

The objection I have propoſed to Dion would not Aga. cap. 94+ 
be ſo ſtrong, had he conſidered Nigidius under the 
character of a necromancer, ſince upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion it might be ſaid, that his Demon revealed to him 
in an inſtant Auguſtus's fate. For this reaſon the reader 
mult take notice particularly, that I inſiſt principally 
on Dion's obſerving, that Nigidius, who was a great 
aſtrologer, did not declare the prophecy, but upon his 
being told that Oftavius's ſon was born at ſuch an hour. 

But I muſt not omit, that what we are told concernin 
magical operations, ſuppoſes almoſt always ſome appli- 
cations of the magician to certain ceremonies, with- 
out the performance of which it is not ſuppoſed that 
he could diſcover futurity. I therefore might alſo at- 
tack Dion's account on that ſide. 

I ſhall not enter into the enquiry, whether Nigidius, A xxyLxc- 
erecting at eaſe the horoſcope of Oftavius's ſon, really aac” Bing what 
foretold that he would be Emperor. This queſtion 1 
would draw on another, viz. how an able aſtrologer prophecy with 
could diſcover ſuch events. The following order mutt regard to Auguſ- 
be obſerved on this occafion. The firſt thing to be tus's being Em- 
done is, to eſtabliſh the fact, and afterwards ſearch into Vetror 
the cauſes of it; for it would be fooling away one's 
leiſure, to enquire how certain things are done, whoſe 
exiſtence is doubtful (27). Were we once ſure, that on (27) See Penſcus 
the very day Auguſtus came into the world Nigidius 47%, Jr {+ 

"us foretold Comets, num. 49 · 
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wealth, he being a Prætor (c) and Senator (d). He aſſiſted Cicero, with 


* $13 


t prudence, (e) See Cicer. 


7, Bai, lib. s. in defeating Catiline's conſpiracy, and did him many ſervices in the time of his adver- H 4 


cap 3- Glandorp · 
Onomaſt. p. 625. 


(4d) Dio, lib, 45» 
circa int, 


ad Famil. 


ſity [F]. He adhered to Pompey in oppoſition to Cæſar (e), which occaſioned: his being (f, Euich, in 
an exile the remainder of his life, he dying in baniſhment (f). Cicero, who had always 4 1 
entertained the higheſt eſteem for him (g), wrote a beautiful conſolatory letter to him, (the i; e the year of 
13th of lib. 4. ad Familiares) the year of Rome 707. St, Auſtin informs us of the rea- HS 


lon why he was ſurnamed Figulus [GJ]. Some critics affirm, but with no great founda- 


foretold his exaltation to empire, one might very natu- 
rally aſk, how ſuch a prediction could be formed, 
and ſearch for juſt anſwers to this queſtion. It is 
true indeed that it does not ſeem poſſible to find them; 
for I. it would be abſurd to ſay, that the knowled 
of the influence of the ſtars can reveal futurity. II. 
It ſeems to be unworthy of God to reveal himſelf to a 
man, who makes no other preparation for this indul- 
2 than the ridiculous employment of erecting a 
gure. III. It does not appear poſſible ſor an angel 
to reveal ſuch caſual events; ſor, could he foreſee 
them by his natural knowledge, there would be no 
free-will ; all our thoughts would be as mechanical as 
the motions of our bodies; and if he ſoreſaw them 
only by an infuſed knowledge, God would have re- 
vealed them to him, merely that a wretched aſtrologer 
might become a prophet, a circumſtance that ſeems 
quite uu worthy of God's wiſdom. If it therefore was 
true, that Auguſtus's exaltation was propheſied on the 
very day of his birth, the fact ought not to be dif- 
puted about, much leſs concerning the poſſibility of the 
predictions; for nothing can be more ſtupid than to 
contradict experience ab impoſſibili, When the fact is 
agreed on, and after having end-avoured to diſcover 
the origin of it, we muſt fairly confeſs, that the man- 
ner or Ls of Nigidius's prediction ſurpaſſes the reach 
of our underſtanding, and would be inexplicable. We 
are not reduced to theſe terms: the nota ac wulgata 
res eft of Suetonius is not a ſtrong proof. He does not 
ſay that this was divulged before Auguſtus was raiſed 
to the imperial throne. Had he ſaid, I have read 
public and authentic inſtruments dated the ſame day 
with his birth, ſhewing that Nigidius had made ſuch 
a prediction, this would be a confiderable proof; but 
he contents himſelf with ſaying, that it was given out 
that Nigidius had made ſuch a prediction. I his I do 
not doubt in any manner. I am certain that, after Au- 
guſtus was ſettled on the throne, a great number of ſto- 
ries were ſpread concerning the preſages of his exalta- 
tion. The coiners of ſuch ſtories did not forget Ni- 
idius, who was conſidered as the moſt famous aſtro- 
— of that age. He was brought in on this occa- 
fion, and every circumſtance of his converſation with 
Octavius was mentioned. The whole city rang with 
it ; and it was mentioned by the orators, the poets, and 
even the hiſtorians. Suetonius found ſome monuments 
of it; he ſpoke of it as a thing manifeſt ; but the 
worſt is, he omitted the dates, the moſt eſſential thing. 
Hiſtorians ought to be urged in the following manner. 


Give us indiſputable proofs that the aſtrologer's pre- 


(283) Luca N. 
Pharſal. lib. 1. 
ver. 6 39. 


(29) In the re? 


mark [G]. 


diction was currently reported, even at a time when 
there was not the leaſt probability of its being accom- 
pliſned. The reader will ſee below, that Lucan grounding 
his aſſertions merely on probability relates many fine 
things concerning the prophetic gift of Nigidius. 

Here follows another proof of the mighty reputation, 
which Nigidius had gained with regard to aſtro ogy. 
Lucan enumerates him among thoſe who preſa ged the 
calamities which would befall the Romans, juſt before 
the breaking out of the rupture between Cæſar and 
Pompey. He aſcribes to him a great number of ſpe- 
culations on that head. 


At Figulus, cui cura Deos, ſecretaque cœli 

Niſſe fuit, quem non flellarum — Memphis 
LE quaret viſu, numeriſque moventibus aſtra, 
Aut hic errat (ait) nulla cum lege per avum 
Mundus, & incerto diſcurrunt fidera motu : 

Aut, fi fata movent, orbi, generique paratur 
Humano mature lues, c (28). 


Add to this the paſſage which I ſhall quote (20) fro 


St. Auſtin. | 
Apuleius relates ſome remarkable particulars. He 
ſays he has read in Varro, that the 'Thralli diſcovered, 


Vor. VII. 


(g ) See the cloſe 
of remark [F · 


tion, 


by necromantic art, the events of the Mithridatic war; 
and that a child, who gazed upon the image of Mer- 
cury in the water, repeated an hundred and fixty verſes, 
containing the future tranſactions; and that Fabius 
having loſt five hundred denarii, went and conſulted 
Nigidius, who by the power of his incantations, made 
ſome little boys ſay, where the purſe had been buried 
which contained part of theſe denarii; in what manner 
the reſt had been diſtributed, and that Cato the Philo- 
ſopher had one of them in his poſſeſſion. It is added, 


that Cato confeſſed it had been given him by a foot- 


man. Jtemque Fabium, cum quingentos denarios perdi- 
diſſet, ad Nigidium conſultum ve, i: ab eo pueros car- 
mine inflinftos indicaſſe abi locorum defefſa ęſſit crumena, 
cum parte eorum, cæteri ut forent diſtribnti: unum etiam 
denarium ex eo numero habere M Catonem Philoſhphum, 
quem ſe d pedeſſegus in 41 Apollini acctpiſſe Cato 
confeſſus eft (30). I ſhould be glad to know whether (30) Apuleius, 
Varro added to all theſe ſtories the opinion he had of 1» Apolgia, pag - 
them; for he was a man of infinitely greater learning m. 391+ 
than credulity. 
LJ He affifted Cicero . . in defeating Catiline's cen- 
ſpiracy, and did bim many ſervices in the time of bis 
adverſity.] In the epiſtle he received from Cicero, in 
his exile, are the following words: Cares cum fami- 
liariſſimis multis, quos aut mors eripuit nobis, aut diſ- 
traxit fuga : tum omnibus amicis quorum benevolentiam 
nobiz conciliarat per me quondam, TE $0C10, defenſa re- 
publica (31). Corradus's note on this paſſage informs (31) Cicero, 
us, that Nigidius had writ the interrogatories, which Fold. 13. lib. 4. 
were ordered to be put to thoſe who diſcovered the Te, 
plot. Quippe qui indicium dia, interrogata, reſ pon ſa e — 
perſeripſeris (32). The above letter concludes as fol- 
lows: Ege que pertinere ad te intelligam ſtudioſiſime (3 Corrad. in 
omnia diligentiſſimeque curabo: tuorumque triſi1ſſimo meo bunc lecum Cice- 
tempore meritorum erga me memoriam con ſerwabo. Pig. . 
tarch obſerves, that Cicero was inflamed againſt the 
conſpirators by Terentia his wife, by Quintus his bro- 
ther, and by Publius Nigidius his fellow-ttudent in Phi- 
loſophy, and the counſellor with whom he adviſed in 
affairs of ſtate. 'H 0: Tywlias.... affe, ini rg; 
aa. oe d x; Koir®- 0 bs, ro &70 Ne 
@ing iraigwr Nena Ney. 9 T& wa, fh νν 
apt 7%; works it xu opatus, Quintus item ejus 
frater & in pbilnſopbia facius P. Nigidius, cujus fer? 
grawiſſimis in negotiis publicis utebatur conſilis (33). Add (33) Plutarch, 
to this the paſſage of Plutarch (34), where Cicero ac- * * 
knowledges that he, in concert with Nigidius the Phi-“ 7 * 
loſopher, took thoſe important meaſures which ſaved (34 14m, an 
the commonwealth under his Conſulſhip. Aulus Gel. , £95149 
lias had reaſon to ſay, that Nigidius was greatly reſ- Nrn. 
pected by Cicero, on account of his genius and under- 
ttanding ; but he alſo ſhould have obſerved, that he 
was likewiſe beloved by him on account of the ſer- 
vices he had performed. Verba ſunt hec ipſa P. Nigidii, (3 5) Aulus Gel. 
hominis in fludiis bonarum artium precellentis : quem Ib. 11. cap. 11. 
M. Cicero ingenii doctrinarumgue nomine ſumme reveri- Where he relates 
tus eft (35). I am to obſerve, that when Cicero went to = 3 
his government of Cilicia, Nigidius waited for him at . 
Epheſus: Nigidius, I ſay, who was returning to Rome, tir: & mendac:- 
alter having exerciſed a public employment in that ½ dere. Nonius 
country. 'Theſe two friends ſaw one another again with a'<*!!us, voce 
great joy, and held very long philoſophical conferen- pang. * 
ces with Cratippus a very famous Peripatetic. I take Gme — 
notice of this, as a proof of the intimacy that was be- employs the fame 
tween Nigidius and Cicero, and as an indication that elos um: Menti- 
he was employed in State. affairs. Nigidiue quum me in 4s, deci 
Ciliciam proficiſcentem Epheſi expedtawiſſet, Romam ex dum ditent 1 
legatione ip ſe decedens, veniſſeigue eodem Mitylenis me fa- Nigidius fludiis 
lutandi, viſendi cauſa — Peripateticorum benarum arttum 
omnium, quos quidem ego audierim, meo judicio, facile - — _— 
princeps, perlibenter & Nigidium vidi,  cognowi Cra- — 9 
tippum. At primum quidem tempus ſalutationibus, re- 
liquum percontatione conſumpſimus (30). | (+6) Cicero, de 
[G] St. Auſtin informs 14 of the reaſon why he was Univ. init. fel. . 
PO U firnamed 379, B. 
9 | 
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tion, that Nigidius wrote Annals [H]. A certain author, who is very little known, 
; aſcribes to him a treatiſe concerning the remedies of love [1]. I will collect, in a ſingle 
Temark, the miſtakes of Moreri, and thoſe of ſome other authors K]; but ſhall here 
give the groſs overſight committed by Father Rapin. He declares, in paragraph 13 of 
his Reflections on Philoſophy, that Nigidius was baniſhed by Auguſtus for exerciſing ma- 
ic. Notwithſtanding this, I yet ſhall not deny but that he might paſs for a Magician, 
See a paſſage from Apuleius at the end of the remark [E]. 


firnamed Fi 21 St. Auſtin ſhewing the vanity of 
aſtrology, from the ment that twin children ſhall 
meet with a different fate, propoſes Nigidius's anſwer 
to this difficulty. This aſtrologer aſſerts, that the mo- 
tion cf the heavens is ſo rapid, that though there is 
but a little interval between the birth of the firſt 
of the twins, and the birth of the laſt, they never- 
theleſs are born under very different celeſtial points; 
and to prove this, he turned with all his ſtrength a pot- 
ter's wheel, and made two marks on it whilſt it was 
turning. The ſpectators imagined that theſe marks 
were imprinted on the ſame part of the wheel; but 
when it flood ſtill, they ſaw they were at a conſiderable 
diſtance one from the other. This was the reaſon why 
"IE. he was firnamed Figulus or Potter, I ſhall now give 
(37) Auguft- d. St. Auſtin's words (37). Fruſtra itaque affertur mobile 
Crit, Pei, Vid. 5. .d commentum de i rota, guod reſpondiſJe ferunt 
e Nigidium hac qua ſtione turbatum, unde & Figulu ap- 
pellatus eſt, Dum enim rotam figuli vi quanta potuit 
intorſiſſet, currente illa bis numero de atramento tanguam 
uno ejus loco ſumma celeritate percuſſit: deinde inventa 
funt figna, que fixerat deſiſtente motu, non parvo inter- 
vallo in rote illius extremitate diftantia. Sic, inquit, 
in tanta cali rapacitate, etiam ft alter poſt alterum tanta 
celeritate naſcatur, quanta rotam bis ipſe percuſſi, in 
cali ſpatio plurimum eſt, Hinc ſunt, inguit, quæcungue 
diſfimillima perhibentur in moribus, cafibuſque geminorum. 
Hoc figmentum fragilius eft quam vaſa que illa rota- 
tione finguntur. It is with juſtice St. Auſtin thinks, 
that this anſwer is as weak as a potter's veſſel, His re- 

(33) Ludovicus futation is ſolid. See alſo his commentators (38). 
Vives and Leo- [H] Some critics affirm, but with no great founda- 
nardus Coqueus ien, that Nigidius wrote annals.) The reader may fee 
ſome of his fragments, among thoſe which Riccobo- 
nus has collected from the antient hiſtorians, and which 
he pretends Livy followed. Voſſius declares that he is 
not of the ſame opinion with this crivc ; but that he 
nevertheleſs ought to be of it if it were true, as la Popeli- 
30) Voſſius, d. niere affirms, that Nigidius wrote Annals (39). Now la 
92 . Lat. lib. 1, Popeliniere's authority does not merit the leaſt regard 
cap. 12. pat · 56+ on this occaſion, ſince he has committed ſeveral errors 
(40) La Popeli- in a few lines. Paul. Nigidius Figulus, ſays he (40), 
niere, Hiffotre des du, as much efteemed, in his time, for learning, asVarra; 
Hiftorres, lib. 5. but his writings are ſo very obſcure, that they did not 
9 deſcend to poſterity, for which reaſon they haue not come 
dewn to us. He adds, what I have already re- 
(41)In the re- ſuted (41). What ſtreſs can we lay on a writer, who 
mark DJ. ſuppoſes that the word Paulus was a prænomen in antient 
| Rome; and who does not know that the præ nomen of 
our Nigidius was Publius ? Plutarch bas given it him 
(42) In the pa. twice, at full length (42). I queſtion very much whe- 
ſages cited above, ther Aulus Gellius has been rightly underſtood. He 
remark IFJ. hints that Nigidius, by his too great refinements and 
ſubtleties, became obſcure ; his trifling grammatical 
criticiſms were not underſtood ; they were thought to 
be of no uſe, and for this reaſon no care was taken to 
preſerve his writings. It is not probable that his books 
de Animalibus were loſt on that account. They doubt- 
leſs contained many curious enquiries, that were eafily 
intelligible ; for this we may ſuppoſe from what is now 
extant cf it. But we have greater reaſon to believe, 
that had he written annals they would have been intel- 
ligible. Let us therefore reject la Popeliniere's aſſer- 
tions. We ſhall preſently ſee what gave occaſion to 

(43) In the laſt theſe pretended annals (43). 

remarks I] A certain author, who is very little known, aſ- 
bes to him a treatiſe concerning the remedies of love.] 
A judicious reader 1mproves by every thing, for which 


NIHUSIUS (BARTHOLDUS) made 


reaſon I do not think this note uſeleſs. It proves, 

from a printed example, that ſome authors will nor 

ſcruple to publiſh certain falſities, though ever ſo groſs, 

extravagant, and ridiculous. The aftair is this. Ni- 

«« gidius, Ovid, and Samocratius, have compoſed a 

«« great many ſerious volumes concerning the remedy 

* of love; but a pleaſant circumſtance is, they in- 

«« vented many remedies for others, but could not find 

any for themſelves; all theſe three dying, perſe- 

% cuted and deſtroyed, not for the evils they had oc- 

* caſioned in Rome, but for the amours in which they 

were engaged at Capua. Now let Nigidius acquaint 

* us with his diſcoveries, Ovid with his thoeghts, 

* and Samocratius ſay what he pleaſes ; the belt re- 

% medy, at laſt, for love will be, to ſhun converſations, 

and opportunities (44); for in the affair of love, (44) Compare 

very few who ſtand their ground keep free from its this with the re- 

chains; whereas thole who fly, may enjoy li- — ra Bogh 

„ berty (45).” The reader will ſee in the margin, n 

the name and titles of the abovementioned writer, : 

and alſo the title of his work. I can inform him, that (45) Francis 

this writer publiſhed his book at London, but I know Yv'!eret, Sieur 

not in what year. He dedicated it to Charles Prince (Fort | 

of Wales, only fon to the King of England, whence tary, and Tong 

it may be certainly inferred, that he lived under King tary to the King, 

James I. Is it not pity that a paſſage which concludes the Houthold 

with an exceeding good reflection ſhould contain ſuch * Crewe od 

abſurdities? By the way, this conjunction of Nigidius of (he . 5 

with Ovid makes me recolle& that Pierius Valerianus Miſcellanecus 

aſcribes to them, jointly, the ſame poem. Owidius eo Flowers. 

volumine quod Halieuticon inſcribitur, quod opus olim à . 

15 elucubratum ajunt (46). ous Sas 
[K] The miſtakes of Moreri, and thoſe of ſame other e e 

. He is 4 — —.— A Nie . 

was ſent into baniſhment upon a ſuſpicion of his dealing Yariar. Le&imm, 

in the necromantic arts; it being certain, that the cauſe lib 3: pag. 289. 

of his exile was ſolely occaſioned by his not daring to 

return to Rome, after Cæſar had poſſeſſed himſelf of 

that city. He had followed Pompey, and not having 

obtained a pardon, was afraid of falling a ſacrifice to 

Cæſar's reſentment. Such was his exile. This is plainly 

ſeen in the thirteenth epiſtle of Lib. 4. of Cicero ad 

Familiares. Glandorpius (47) does not quote the paſ- (47) Glandorp. 

ſage from Aulus Gellius faithfully, he making him ſay, (mf. p. 625+ 

that the reaſon why Nigidius's writings were ſo little 

known, was owing to their obſcurity and ſublimity. He 

adds, that ſome cite the 24th book of Nigidius's gram- 

matical compoſitions. This is fallacious. If he mean 

that none but this is quoted, he is miſtaken ; or if he 

deſigns to ſuggeſt, that this work contained twenty four 

books, at leait, he likewiſe is miſtaken. Aulus Gel- 

lius has cited the twenty ninth. In the following words 

of Glandorpius, citantur. . . . preterea de annalibus, 

is a typographical error, which probably made ſeve- 

ral moderns ſet up Nigidius as a writer of annals ; it 

ſhould be de animalibus and not de annalibus. Jo con- 

clude, Glandorpius ſays that Cicero obſerves in his ſe- 

cond Philippic, that Nigidius died in baniſhment. Now 

I do not believe that ſuch a circumſtance is found in the 

ſpeech in queſtion: we can only infer from another 

book of Cicero (48), that Nigidius was dead. What (48) From the 

Glandorpius ſays of Nigidius has been inſerted word Þreinring of thi” 

for word in the Dictionary of Charles Stephens; and “ Hevert, 

after him Lloyd has not corrected any thing in this 

paſſage of Charles Stephens, nor Hofman in this arti- 

cle from Lloyd: ſo true it is, that if ſome writer does 

not cut the thread of deſcents, errors are ſucceſſively 

and for ever perpetuated from one book to another, 


himſelf very much known by his works in 


the ſeventeenth Century [A], and I know not whether we may not call him a famous pro- 


[4 ] He made himſelf very much known by his works, 

in the ſeventeenth century.] Here follows the catalogue 
of ſuch as are come to my knowledge. Proſphonema- 
ticus ad Senatores Brunſwigias & Luneburgicos de Con- 


ſeiyte, 


rado Hornejo, Colen 1646, in 8%. Moroſophus, ſeu Vede- 
lius in ſuo Rationali pror/ſus irrationalis, ibid. Synati- 
cus, ibid. Epiſlola de cruce ad Thomam Bartholinum, 
ibid. 1647. Ai podigma quo diluuntur nonnulla contra 

2 Caibolicos 
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fa Ire ſelyte, and a famous converter (a). He was born at Wolpe in the Duke of Brunſwick's 
article LAM. dominions in 1389; and after ſtudying ſome time in the college at Verden and that at 
BECIUS. Goſlar, he went to the Univerſity of Helmſtad about the year 1607. Being but in indif- 
ferent circumſtances, he was obliged, in order to ſubſiſt himſelf, to ſeek for a maſter ; 
and accordingly went and lived with Cornelius Martinus, who taught Logic. Tenuis & 
inops, & ut vitam tolerare poſſet . . . Cornelio Martino Antwerpio, Logices Dofori, famu- 
6% Calixtus, de litium ſuum addixit (b). He continued four years with him, during which he improved 
m. 6. himſelf in the Sciences; for his maſter did not employ him ſo much, but that he left 
him ſome hours to ſtudy, and alſo took the pains to inſtruct him. Quibus (diſciplinis) 
inter domeſtica miniſteria, ſub tanto hero & magiſiro quantus Cornelius erat, ſatis feliciter 
(%) Ibid. pag. 2. imbuebatur (c). The good qualities and genius of Nihuſius acquiring him very great 
eſteem, he was recommended to the Biſhop of Oſnabrug, who ſettled a penſion upon 
him. Being deſirous of ſhewing his gratitude by writing a poem on that Prelate's birth- 
day, and being no Poet, he made ule of the compoſition of another perſon, and pub- 
liſhed it under his own name [BJ. Notwithſtanding the liberality of this Mæcenas, 
Nihuſius was nevertheleſs reduced to great ſtraits, though he gave leſſons to ſuch ſtudents 
as were rich, ſince his taking his degree in Philoſophy in the year 1612. He was divided 
between the ſtudy of Phyſic and that of Divinity, he dreading a very powerful faction, 
which oppoſed that formed by ſuch as had been pupils under Martinus and Caſſelius [C]. 
He experienced the ill-will of that faction, upon his attempting to maintain ſome meta- (4) According to 
phyſical diſputations in 1614. He received a ſignal affront, which made him begin to Voſs, #27 
entertain a diſguſt for the Lutheran Church. He was appointed, two years after, Precep- He wed Proceps 
tor to two Gentlemen, whom he accompanied to the Univerſity of Jena, and had the like Pa af Wa. 
employment at the Court of Weimar (d). Here a handſome falary was allowed him, and mar, who com- 
he made a very honourable figure; nevertheleſs he left his pupil privately, and without gant under 
the leaſt notice, and went to Colen, where he turned Roman Catholic about 1622. The 
firſt poſt beſtowed upon him was that of Director of the College of Proſelytes [DJ. He (% Famous Di- 


wrote ſome controverſial letters to Horneius and Calixtus (e), in which he uſed all his -- ho 
| endeavours 


Catholicos diſputata in Cornelii Martini tractatu de ana- | be ungrateful, rather than oppoſe thoſe, who might one 
Iyfs logica, ibid. 1648, in 8vo. Programmata duo ad day check him in his way to preferment. Calixtus 
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(1) Witte, in 
Diario, ad ann. 
1657, mentions 
ſome Logical 
treatiſes of Ni- 
buſius. 


Proteſlantium Academico;, Mentz, 1655, in 8vo. An- blames him very juſtly for this ſelf intereſted conduct; 


notationes de communione Orientalium ſub ſpecie unica, 
in 4to. This work was printed at Colen in 1648, at 
the end of Leo Allatius's book De perpetua conſenſione 
Ecclefie Occidentalis & Orientalis, the edition of which 
Nihuſius procured. He likewiſe procured the edition 
of Allatius's Symmi&a, at Colen 1653 in 8vo, and of 
ſome other pieces of the ſame author, at Colen in 
1645 ; among others a treatiſe entitled, Confutatio fa- 
bulz de Joanna Papiſſa ex monumentis Grecis, to which 
ſomething was added by him. In 1658 was publiſhed 
an octavo book, the title of which is as follows. Bart. 
Nihufi Tractatus Chorographicus de nonnullis Aſiæ Pro- 
vinciis ad Tygrim, Euphratem, & Mediterraneum ac ru- 
brum mare (1). 1 ſhall mention his method of contro- 
verſy below. 

[B] He made uſe of the compoſition of another per- 
fon, and publiſped it under bis own name.] The Biſhop 
of Oſnabrug, who contributed to Nihuſius's mainte- 
nance, entred into his forty third year the iſt of July 
1610. He was named Philip Sigiſmund, and was of 
the Houſe of Brunſwick. Calixtus was the perſon who 
wrote the poem which Nihuſius wanted. MNatalem ej us 
principis guadrageſimum tertium carmine celebrare voluit. 
Sed quum aridiore effet vena, quam ut quicquam inde 
peſſet elicere, meam qualemcungue operam commodavi, 
carmengue confeci, quod ipfius nomine iypis deſcriptum 


(2) Georgius Ca- Principique oblatum fuit (2). Thele are Calixtus's 
lixtus, in Digreſ- own words. 


fone de Arte no- 


va, Page 7. 


[CJ] A very powerful faction, which qopfeſed that 
formed by ſuch as had been pupils under Martinus and 
Caſſelius.) This faction conſiſted of certain perſons, 
who would not allow a Divine to be well ſkilled in po- 
lice literature or philoſophy ; for which reaſon they ex- 


cluded from eccleſiaſtical employments all ſuch as had 


ſtudied polite literature under Caſſelius, and philoſo- 
phy under Martinus. Young Nihuſius was very much 
puzzled on this occaſion : he was afraid of ſtudying 
Divinity; fearing the faction abovementioned would op- 


poſe him, whenever he ſhould attempt to get any pre- 


terment in the Church. He was ſo cautious on this 


and declares that it was courting the ſavour of a cer- 
tain party, which men of probity and honour choſe ra- 
ther to diſoblige. Quod wereretur ne id ſibi apud wire- 
Ayes % wiroooPas inſcitiæ patrone: fraudi eſſet. Tanta 
erat ejus ſive puſillanimitas, ſive creſcendi cupiditas, ut 
nomen viri eximii, & cujus domo & diſctplina prodiifſe 
2 vert i oportebat, taceri mallet, quam abjicere gua- 
emcumgue ſpem iis placendi, quibus ut diſplicerent rectæ 
& preſlantes anime, totd vita ſeſe adlaboraſſe num- 


quam difftebuntur (3). He obſerves that there is never (3) Ibid. pag. 9. 


wanting, more or leſs, of theſe peeviſh fantaſtical men, 
who never fail to oppoſe young people, in making their 
way to fortune, unleſs they have ftudied under ſuch 
maſters. Non deerant lunc ( quamquam wvix unguam de- 
ſunt, niſi quod alio atque alio tempore plus minuſve poſſunt ) 
gui accuratiora literarum  philoſophie ſludia odiſſent, 
& cum Theologia conjungi nollent, ne in aliis admirari, 
que in ſe defiderarent, cogerentur. Et guum ills unus 
primario loco ſederct, iis qui s ſummorum wirorum Ca- 
ſelii & Cornelii diſciplinã prodierant, aditus ad rfficia & 
dignitatem muneris eccleſiaſtici vel omnino intercludebat. 
vel difficillimum ſaltem reddebat. Quæ res hominem 
meticuloſum adeo terruit, ut ſacra Theologis fludia ani- 


mo diffidente & wacillante tractaret (4\. The unhappy (4) Ibid. pag. 8. 


Nihuſius loſt the benefit of all the progreſs he had 
made; his policy was of no ſervice to him; the faction, 
which he had courted ſo much, gave him the ſevereſt 
mortification, the conſequences of which were un- 
lucky ; he entertaining from that time a diſtaſte for 
the Lutheran principles. Anno 1614 infignis ei illata 
erat injuria diſputaturo e lumine nature principiiſgue 
philoſophicis de Deo. Quam tamen e fonte, quem digito 
ante indicavimus, manaſſe, & intelligentibus ac bonis 
omnibus, non minus quam ipſi, doluifſe, nunquam potuit 
ignorare. Et hec, niſi vehementer fallir, animum «jus 
a reformata religione 2 cæpit abalienare (5). 
[D] The firft poſt beſtowed upon him was that of Di- 
rector of the College of Proſelytes.) There were educated 
in this College, at the expence of the arch-fraternity of 
the holy crols, ſuch young perſons as were converts to 


(5) Ibid pag. 18. 


occaſion, that upon his maintaining theſes dedicated to the Romiſh religion; but then it was neceſſary that (6) Nibufus, 
the Biſhop of Oſnabrug, and accompanied with ſome one of the brethren ſhould have contributed to their 1 
Greek verſes in honour of the reſpondent, he would not converſion. Ita tamen ut nemo in Collegium illud five goin; Phy. 
permit the author of that elogium to inſert Martinus's Seminarium recipiatur, niſi ab aligus Archifraternitatis fices Profeſſerem, 
name in it, He was afraid leſt the advantageous things, i/tius membro in viam ſalulis addudtus (b). The Duke opud Calixtum, 
which would be ſaid of that philoſopher, would exaſ- of Bavaria was then at the head of this brother-hood ; ibid. pag: 16, 


perate the perſons in queſtion. He therefore choſe to Albert of Auſtria was his predeceſſor ; and the _ 
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endeavours to prove, that Chriſtians ſtand in need of a judge to determine diſputes with 
infallibility by word of mouth, for the Scriptures being a Law which can ſpeak no other- 
wiſe than according to the meaning that is given to it; and controverſies being founded on 
ſuch various interpretations as are given to it, he declared that it mult neceſſarily follow, 
either that no end would ever be put to the contelts between Chriſtians, or that there muſt 
be a ſpeaking authority in the Church, which all perſons in general ſhould be obliged to 


2 Man pe 


BOURG, re- 


mark IO]. the authors of the ſacred writings [E]. 


He lodged this authority in the Pope, and when the bad lives which many 
Popes had led was objected to him, he had the confidence to retort this objection againſt 
His letter to Calixtus was printed more than once. 


This renowned Profeſſor being unwilling to anſwer him in writing, reſolved to refute him 
publickly before all his pupils, ro whom he gave notice for that purpoſe, by a written 
advertiſement paſted up for that purpoſe. This advertiſement was printed unknown to 
the author in 1625; and being pretty ſatyrical, it exaſperated Nihuſius in a violent de- 
gree, who returned ſome time after into the territory of Brunſwick, to take upon him the 

(g) Calixtw, de direction of a monaſtery of Nuns. Monialibus Cænobii Haldenſlebienſis prepoſitus eſt (g). 

= bes. He was appointed Abbot of Ilfield in 1629, after that monaſtery had been taken from 

| the Houſe of Brunſwick, which had turned it into a ſchool, where Michael Neander and 

his ſucceſſors had educated very good diſciples. He publiſhed the following year a (3) Fare 


German treatiſe, in which he inveighed very ſharply againſt Calixtus, and at laſt 
It was a new way to confound the heretics () FJ, Arte woo, 


liſhed his favourite work in 1633. 


nal of Zollern, Biſhop of Oſnabrug, had firſt enjoyed 
that dignity. Mibi id negatum hactenus, utpote cujus 
curæ ac ſollicitudini perpetus demandatum Collegium, 
ubi ſelecti omnium Facultatum ftudiofi, ad fidem catho- 
licam converſi, jamgue d ſuis omni ope deflituti, aluntur 
atque ad altiora diriguntur, & quidem ſumptu Archi- 
fraternitatis Sanctæ Crucis, cujus caput hodie Elector 

67) Idem, ibid: Bawarie, &c. (7). This paſſage is extracted from a 
letter of Nihuſius. This ſhews how affiduouſly the 
Church of Rome has, for a long time, made it her 
| buſineſs to draw over converts. 

[E] He had the confidence to retort the objection, 
againſt the authors of the ſacred writings.) Curſt ef- 
fect of prepoſſeſſion! When a man has once engaged 
in an hypotheſis, and makes it bis bawble, he ſpares 
nothing, whether ſacred or profane, to maintain it and 
get clear of an objection. He would have the Scrip- 
tures ſuffer, rather than not make a reply; and if he 
can but keep his opinions free from inſult, he does nor 
value how much the ſacred writers ſuffer in their cre- 
dit. He endeavours to fave himſelf at their expence ; 
and oppoſes them to the breach, in order that the ene- 
my may not overthrow him but by trawpling upon 
them ; or elſe, that the reverence which is paid to them 
may prevent his being attacked. He makes uſe of 
the ſtratagem which was ſo advantageous to the Spa- 
niards; when they retook Maeſtricht in 1576. They 

(3) It is that * the women of Wich before their ſoldiers (8); 
part of the town ſo that the inhabitants of Maeſtricht did not dare fire 
r their cannon on the Spaniards; they being afraid of 
bridge. killing their ſhe relations, or at leaft their country wo- 
men. Captas quai potutre loci mulieres ante ſeſe fla- 

tuunt objiciuntque : atque eo promoto weluti wallo ſubeunt 

pontem muliebriter clypeati, ſclopos ſubter earum brachia 

axellaſque in hoſiem collineantes. In ques dum explodere 

cives trepidant, ne conſanguineas affineſve, populares certe 

(9) Strada, de ſuas, anteguam Hiſpanos, impeterent, audiunt, &c (9). 
_ CO 8 However this be, when Nihuſius was to anſwer Ca- 
page m. 504. See lixtus, Who had oblerved to him, that it did not be- 
alſo Valer. Max, come the wiſdom of God to eſtabliſh religion on the 
lib. 5. cap. 1. authority of ſuch wretches as the Popes have been for 
. whole ages; he urged, that the authors of the Bible 
were very wicked men, either openly, as David, or 

perhaps ſecretly. Objeceram ego, non efje probabile nec 

diving providentia, que ſuaviter omnia diſponat & 

gubernet, conſentaneum, certitudinem univerſe dofrine 

gue ad pietatem Deigue cultum faciat, ab audtoritate & 

arbitrio hominum impiorum & flagitioſorum, quales ali- 

uando integris ſeculis (audiatur de decimo _ Baranius) 

omani Pontifices fuerint, ſuſpendere : ab audttoritate, 

. inquam, & arbitrio hominum, quos ipſi eorum clientes an 

patroni, & inter hos princeps Baronibus, monſtra horren- 

da, apoſtaticos, fures & latrones, vita turpiſſimos, mo- 

ribus perditiſſimos, uſquequaque fcediflimos ex re & 

ve proclament. Ut hoc telum declinet, de auforibus 

Sacre Scripturæ idem pronunciat. Scripture, inguit, 


conditz a meris hominibus, & partim aperte, ut erat 


(19) Calixtus, is David, partim forſan etiam occulte facinoroſis (10). 
ou 4 It was no difficult taſk for the Helmſtad profeſſor to 
19. confound him, upon his retorting in ſo falſe and de- 


from Calixtus, in 
ub- Degreſſione de 


which 


teſtable a manner (11). There is a wide difference (11) Ibid. pag. 
between a holy man, who commits mighty fins of 20.1 
which he immediately repents, and ſuch as continue, 
during their whole lives, in a ſtate of fin. 

[F] He publiſhed . . . a new way to confound the 
bereticks.) It was printed at Hildeſheim, and entitled, 
Ars nova dicto ſacræ Scripture unico lucrandi ꝰ Ponti- 

iis plurimos in ue Lutheranorum, detega nonnihil 
& ſuggeſia Theclogis Helmſtetenſibus, Georgia Calixto 
præ ſertim & Conrad) Hornejo. Calixtus did not write 
a book purpoſely to refute this, but contented himſelf 
with anſwering it merely by way of digreſſion, in 
a work he was then printing, I mean the abridg- 
ment of moral Divinity, which was publiſhed in 1634. 
The Frankfort Bookſellers printed this digreſſion ſe- 
parately, in 1652, and it forms a volume containin 
344 pages, in 4to. The author addreſſes himſelf to 
the profeſſors of the Romiſh Univerſities in Germany, 
and employs always the moſt civil expreſſions in ſpeak. 5 
ing to them. He obſerves (12) that Nihuſius was — In Digreſſi- 
not the firſt who invented methods for treating con- . 
troverly ; and 2 that Renatus Benoit, Doctor of Di- 
vinity of the faculty of Paris, propoſed a particular 
4 of that kind in 1565 (13). He adds, that * A DONS 
this Doctor wrote afterwards with more temper, and ;, nr ern or 
publiſhed a French book at Caen (14), to ſhew that ganum Brblicum, 
the Proteſtants cannot be convicted of hereſy, whether /%½ Paropha ad- 
with regard to their doctrines or their worſhip; and worſe 44" 65g 
that the Council of Trent, which condemned them, is not 223 
free from errors, and was not received in the Kingdom. (14) In che year 
Calixtus makes no doubt but that the work in que- 89. 
ſtion was wrote by Renatus Benoit ; for 'Thuanus (15), (15) Thuan. lib. 


ſays he, informs us, that Henry IV having at laſt 106. 


formed a reſolution to go to Maſs, deſired to be in- 
ſtructed by this Doctor, who upon his coming to the 
King, had like to have loſt his benefice (16), as being (16) He was Pa- 
a favourer of the Sectariſts; and for having delivered iſh-Prieft of St. 
from the pulpit doctrines oppoſite to faith (17). Now TI 

theſe arguments are not ſtrong enough to induce me (17) Thuan, lib» 
to think, that we ought to aſcribe the book printed 107 

at Caen to Renatus Benoit. Had it been wrote by 

him, he would not have kept his rectorſhip of St. 

Euſtache till the King's abjuration. The Doctors of 

Sorbonne, who propoled to have him excommunicated, 

when he left Paris in order to go and wait upon the 

King of Navarre, would have laid their chief ſtreſs on 

this book, and not on certain things, which he was 

ſaid to have delivered from the pulpit. It is therefore 

my opinion, that, by a ſtratagem practiſed very much (18) foo page 
by writers in that age, ſome author, who either was % g, gen, 
a good Proteſtant, or engaged, out of policy, in the 77,;v./elle. We 
intereſt of Henry IV, publiſhed the abovementioned meet, in the fol- 
work under the name of Renatus Benoit, I am ſenſi- lowing pages, 
ble that this is not the opinion of the author of the 2 the _— 
11th volume of the Bibliothegue univerſelle ; he aſeri- prctlended book of 
bing, in the moſt poſitive terms, that work to the Rene Benoit. 
Pariſh Prieſt of St. Euſtache (18). But I return to 

the hiſtory of the methods. (19) Calixtus, in 
© Calixtus obſerves (19), I. that about forty years af- DET Miene de 


ter that Renatus Benoit had publiſhed his Metbode, 15 -= nova, pat - 
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$77 ] am to obſerve, that being drove from his Abbey by the Swedes he fled to Holland, and . 


reſided in tha . 
(#) them, ibid. ; in that country many years (m)[G] 


ther Gonetri the Jeſuit appeared with his. He was 

followed by father Arnoux and father Francis Veron, 

(20) In Raticnali who alſo were Jeſuits. II. That Vedelius (20) is per- 

ico. ſuaded that Cardinal du Perron drew the plan of the 

Method of the Jeſuits in queſtion, which conſiſts in oblig- 

ing the Proteſtants to prove, not by the help of 

confequences, but by the expreſs words of the Scripture, 

the Doctrines they teach in oppoſition to the Council of 

(a1) Calixtus, in Trent. III. That he cannot be perſuaded (21) that 

igreſſione de this Cardinal approved of this Method, as it appears ſo 

Arte neva, pag. different from what we find in his controverſy with 

— King James. IV. That in 1605, Anthony Faure 

(Faber) publiſhing a Code, prefixed to it a new me- 

thod to overthrow hereticks. Codex Antonii Fabri Se- 

bufiani, Senatoris & Confiliarii Sabaudici, quem a ſuo 

nomine Fabrianum inferigfit, bonum factum exiſtimans, ſi 

in veſtibulo woluminis hereticos, quos vocat, inſigni & 

majore, quam Furiſcon ſultorum captus efſe ſolet, audacia 

conficeret. Cui conatui primum librum impendit ; elif 

tamen, ut accepimus, alterius Furiſconſulti, Jacobi vi- 

(22) Ibid. pag. dielicet Lectii, opera & oppofito ſeripto (22). Every 

156. Plaintif, ſaid he, is obliged to bring a proof whether 

he offers a negative or an affirmative ; this is a maxim 

in law ; it is particularly incumbent on him to do this, 

when he moleſts thoſe, who are in peaceable poſſeſſion 

of the eſtate for which he ſues. The Lawyer in que- 

ſtion concluded that the Proteſtants ought to prove all 

that they deny ; and that upon failure of exhibiting 

good proofs, they ought to be non-ſuited. This is 

the whole of Nihuſius's invention, and is no more than 

the method of preſcription. Primum & præcipuum 

caput artis NVibuſianæ, aut potits Fabrianæ, hoc ipſum 

en, probationem omnium eorum, gue Pontificii hodie affir- 

mant, declinare & d ſe alienam dicere, atque adeo nibil 

corum, que de Pontificis principatu & infallibilitate, de 

ſacrificio Chrifti in Mia qua ſpeciem & ſubſtantiam 

iterando, de ſlatuis adorandis, de purgatorio, ſeptem /a- 

cramentis, indulgentiit, & plurimis fumilibus adſerunt, 

wel + Scripturd wel e traditione Ecclefiaſtica probare velle: 

nempe quia ipſi fint in poſſeſfione ſuorum dogmatum ; quin, 

ait, ſe & majores ſuos, cum quibus & noſtri aliguando 

fecerint, ab aliquot ſeculis in paſſelſione fuiſſe, ſuaſque 

adeo de religion opiniones ſeve ſententias uſucepiſſe, vel, 

ut recentiores loguuntur, præſcripfiſſe. Se igitur & ſuas 

non teneri ad probationem eorum, gue ipſi deceant & 

affirment, ſed probationis, & guidem præwvalidæ vicem 

N, quod affir ment : nos vero teneri, ut quæ Negamus, 

demonſtremus, & quidem demonſiremus e Scripturd, id 

eft, Scripturam continere negantes, ipſarum affurmantibus 

(24) Wid. pag. oppoſitas (23). Thus far has Dr. Calixtus carried 

159, 160, the hiſtory of thoſe methods. See the continuation of 

it in Heidegger's Hiſtoria Papatus (24). By the way, 

(24) I Periado Grotius was highly pleaſed with Calixtus's reſutation of 

ſeptina, nam. Nihuſius. Bertholdo Nibuſio de nova illa, qua difſentientes 

228. impetit via, erudite & prudenter reſpondit Calixtus libro 

de Arte nova, quem ſubjunxit libro de Thealogia morali, 

Hoc anno Helmeſtadii editum id opus, Summa hec oft, 

in iis que de rebus five humanis frve divinis credimus 

nulla efſe poſſeſſionis privilegia : aſfſerentibus incumbere 

probationem. Probari autem non tantum quod tot idem 

literis oftenditur, ſed & quod per legitimas & homini 

non inſano ne que pertinaci fidem facturas illationes dedu- 

GiINF.  ».. © Calixti librum ut legas rogo : multa ſunt 

in eo utilia: multa ab aliis difta quidem, ſed @ nemine 

(25) Grotius, exadias (25). I have not ſeen Nihuſius's anſwer ; all 

Epiſt. 339. Part I know is, that he entitled it Apologia contra Anda- 
1. pig 122, This Latam Helmeſtetenſem (26). 

2 1 [G] He refided many years . . . in Holland.] He 
uguſt . « 

1034. was at Amſterdam in May 1634, at which time he 

had reſided above a year there, if Voſſius may be cre- 

(26) See Voſſi- dited. Fam annui, & credo, ultra eft, quod in urbe 

us's 38oth Letter bac degit Bartholdus Niubuyſius, vir dactus, & ſubtilis, 


Page 349+ wr 6 
Vol. VII. 
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which was very learnedly refuted by Calixtus. Nihuſius managed matters ſo well that he 
was appointed titular Biſhop of Myſia, and Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Mentz (i), 
pay: 165. p. in which employment he died the beginning of March 1657 (). He had made himſelf 
onlg. Bibioth. friends in Rome, and procured, in Germany, the edition of ſome books written in Italy (J). oa * 


and uſed to ſay to him, among other particulars, that the chief reaſon of his continuing 
in the Church of Rome was, his obſerving that ſuch ſectariſts as had ſeparated from it, 
could not prove, demonſtratively, any of their aſſertions [HI. 
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He there frequently converſed with Voſſius, (*) Voſlivs, Ep. 


Nicholas Ritterhuſius 
being 


Lutheranus quondam, © Calixto Theologo perfamiliaris, 
poſlea Pontificius, atque ad Abbatis dignitatem evetus ; 
fed ea, bello hoc Suevico exutus, & nunc extorris (27). (27) Voſſivs, 
He was ſtill in that country in 1640, as the above- Ebiſt. 228. pag. 
mentioned Voſſius informs us; Voſlius, 1 ſay, who, 2% de from 
from a defe& of memory which we are not to wonder N Ma 2 
at, imagined that Nihuſius had lived not above three or 1634. 4 
four years in Amſterdam, Abbatia ſua à Sueco milite 
ejectus, ac inde in Bataviam profugus, ubi nunc tertium 
quartumwve annum agit (28). He was ſtill there in 1647 (28) Voſſius, 
and 1649, as appears from the date of the letters he Epiſt. 380. pag- 
wrote to father Morin (29). $49- n April 

[H] Could not prove, demonſtratively, any of ibeir 640. 
2 The reader has been told above, that Voſ- (29) See the 

us thought him a man of learning and ſubtlety ; to ters 67, and 'S 
which I add, that he found him very complaiſant and J gen ne || 
facetious vir doctus & perbumanus nec infacetus (30). Reelefe Oriente- 
Nihutius, ſtrongly poſſeſſed in favour of his new me- lis Antrquitates. 1 
thod, and imagining that no one would be able to 4 
withſtand his attacks, deſired to have a conference with (30) Idem, Voſ- 
Voſſius; and declared to him, that if the Lutherans or ſius, EPIt. pag. 
Calviniſts would exhibit ſuch proofs, as would not leave 319 
the leaſt doubt in his mind, he would return back to 
the Proteſtant faith. Let them chooſe, ſays he, what- 
ever ſubject they pleaſe ; that, for inſtance, in which 
they imagine their greateſt ſtrength lies ; all I aſk of 
them is one good argument; but if they have nothing 
but probabilities to exhibit, they will give me leave to 
aſſert, that it is incumbent on us to return to the 
Church from which our anceſtors ſeparated. Peſcit 
are diu, invictumque aliguid, guodgue animum poſſit, aut 
debeat reddere, ln lere, * eee. Negat 
opus de fingulis diſputare. Eligere ſuos Lutheranos, wel 
etiam Calvinianos, & gugſvis alios, poſſe, ubi maxim? 
exiftiment ſug Eccleſiæ cauſam triumphare. Si unum 
viderit argumentum, velle redire ad eos, unde malum 
pedem extulerit. Sin diſputando intelligant, nibil ſolidi 
crepare, quicquid hadtenus obtenditur, aquum wideri, ut 
redeamus ad Romane Ecclefig finum (31). His ſtrongeſt (41) Idem, Ep. FI 
argument was the following. Tell me, Voſlius, why 227. page 240» [ \ 4 
your father quitted the Church of Rome ? Give me a | | 
jult reaſon for this. Voſſius inſiſted on the difference 
that is found between this Church and the primitive 
Church; but, after ſeveral diſcourſes, fixed upon the 

following. The Doctors of the Church of Rome in- 

terpret the Scriptures in ſuch a manner, that they give 
it a ſenſe that is evidently forced, and ſometimes 
contradictory ; and, in general, widely different from 

the doctrine of the ancient fathers ; and, not contented 

with this, they put to death thoſe who will not admit 

ſuch interpretations, It was therefore juſt for a ſet of 

men to break off from ſuch interpreters on the word 
of God, and form new aſſemblies ; in order to have (32) Idem, ibid. 
an opportunity of worſhipping the Almighty according 
to the dictates of their conſcience, and of preſerving (33) We muſt 
lives, which might be of ſervice to their country, the read /militer. 


Church, and their families. (32) Ille igitur poſcente _—_— 8 2 
cauſam juſtam, cur parens meus à Romana abierit Ee- crept into Voſli- 


clefia, reſpondi mulla, de weteris, preſentis Romanæ uss Letters. 
Eccleſia diſcrimine. Sed tandem in eo pedem figebamus ; The Printers 


Romane Eccliſeæ Doforibus ita ſcripturas interpretanti- Rook his write 


"Sapp ge and Cor- 
bus, ut manifeſia iis vis fiat, planeque abrant a pri mo- ey ts 


rum ſeculorum Doctoribus, imo interdum ( ut in tranſub- take notice only 
flantionis dogmate ) ſenſus interpretationi reclamet, mani- of typographical 
feſtague fit contradictis: Nec folum fic interpretantibus, errors. They let 
ſed etiam, niſi ſimpliciter (33) interpreteris, ferro te, & mount, paſs oy 
Hamma perdere paratis : jure ab ejuſmodi Dodtoribus re- it does off 2-es 
ceditur, ac ſeorſim cultus Dei celebratur, partim con ſcientiæ the ſenſe in ſuch 
Audio, partim vitæ conſervande, quam Patriæ, Eccle- a manner as is 
fie, familia, & amicis conducibilem exiſtimamus. Tho' Wt ablurd, and 
this anſwer was ſo juſt and rational, yet Voſſius would 1 ch firikes 


not truſt to it entirely ; he intreating his good friend = _ —_ 
| Groti 


us 
9 X 


$18 


being charged with ſtealing 


NIH 


from Nihuſius, made ſuch anſwers as deſerve to be well con- 


ſidered [1]. The author of Memorabilia Eccleſiaſtica Seculi decimi ſeptimi has not 


Grotius to examine that affair, and communicate his 
thoughts to him. Si waletuds, fi otium tibi, fi res etiam 
tue fic ferant, ut hujuſmadi tractet, quod arbitror : que/ 
paucis ſaltem perſeribe, quid tibi de hac re wideatur, 

quam potiſſimum viam cum iftiuſmodi hominibus inſſſten- 
dam putes. The only anſwer made him was, that he juſti · 
fied extremely well the Proteſtants, for their ſepara- 
tion from the Church of Rome. Diſceſfonis cauſa que 
abs te redditur optima eft, non potuiſſe vivi ſub tali do- 


zus, minatu, neque integras nationes aut magna, nationum 
Ye prog partes 44% a a conventibus abſtinere ( 34): 
1. page 123. It is plain that Nihuſius argued after this manner. 
Pas Arne When a perſon, by his birth and education, happens 
on Nihufu's to be in a certain Communion, the inconveniencies 
ſentiments, he ſuffers in it are not a warrantable reaſon for his quit- 


ting it, unleſs he can gain by the exchange, that is, 
remove to a fituation where he may be at full eaſe : 
for, of what advantage would it be for a man to quit 
the Religion in which he was born and educated, if, 
in quitting it, he only changed one diſtemper for ano- 
ther? I will agree to have this affair put to the trial. Let 
us imitate thoſe unhappy ſick perſons, who being weary 
of lying in bed, fancy they ſhall receive great eaſe, 
by being ſet in any eaſy chair. Let us quit the Church 
of Rome and embrace the Proteſtant faith ; but then 
as the fick perſons in queſtion have no ſooner found 
that the elbow-chair does not give them any eaſe, but 
they get themſelves laid into the bed again ; let us re- 
vert to Popery, as ſoon as we perceive that the Pro- 
teſtant Divines are not able to remove all our difficul- 
ties. They produce ſuch reaſons only as are diſputa- 
ble ; nothing that is convincing, or that amounts to a 
demonſtration. They prove and they object; but both 
their proofs and objections are anſwered : they reply, 
and are replied to again : in a word, there is no end 
to this. Is it worth while to form a ſchiſm for this ? 
What greater inconveniencies had we in the Church 
in which we were born? We there were in want of 
demonſtrations ; nothing was offered that could fix our 
minds on a foundation of certainty ; we ſtill ſtarted ob- 
jections againſt all the docttines and all replies in infi- 
nitum. This was our great diſadvantage ; we meet 
with the ſamein the Proteſtant Church, and therefore 
we ought not to live in it. Let us return to the Com- 
munion which has the advantage of poſſeſſion on it's 
ſide ; and if we muſt be obliged to put up with bad 
quarters, is it not better that this ſhould be in our own 
country, and at our father's houſe, than in inns in 
foreign countries? Beſides, the combat is attended with 
more diſadvantages on the Proteſtant fide, than that 
of the Papiſts. The latter have all it's enemies in 
front ; the ſame arms which are of ſervice to attack 
and repulſe one party, ſerve to attack and repulſe o- 
thers. But the Proteſtants have enemies both in front 
and rear ; they are like a ſhip combatting between two 
fires ; Popery attacks them on one ſide, and Socinian- 
iſm on the other. The arms they make uſe of againſt 
Popery, are prejudicial rather than ſerviceable, when 
a Socinian is to be refuted ; this heretic employing 
againſt them the arguments they levelled againſt the 
Church of Rome: ſo that a Proteſtant who has juſt 
before fought with a Papiſt, and who prepares to com- 
bat a Socinian, is obliged to change his armour, at 
leaſt part of it. Such, doubtleſs, were the Chimeras 
with which Nihuſius's head was filled; and which per- 
ſuaded him that, to convince the Proteſtants that they 
had done amiſs in abandoning the Church of Rome, 
he need only to require from them a demonſtrative 
proof of their belief; I ſay, ſuch a reply as was equally 
unanſwerable as the demonſlrations given in Mathema- 
ticks, He was very ſenſible that they would never 
take him at his word: moſt Divines agreeing, that 
controverſial points in matters of Religion cannot be 
carried to ſo high a degree of evidence. A famous 
Proteſtant Miniſter has jult now informed us that not only 
(35) Jurieu, De- it is a dangerous error to aſſert that the Holy Ghoſt ſhews 
fenſe de la a us, in anevident manner, the truths of Religion ; but alſo 
Gene that this is a doctrine which the Proteliants have rejedted 
ls imputations de hitherto. ** The queſtion, ſays Mr. Far ien (35), with 
Mr. Saurin, page ** regard to right is, to know Whether Mr. Saurin has 
% reaſon to ſay, that faith obtains its certainty by the 


3. Rotterdam, 
edit. 1695, «« avay of evidence, particularly in the queſtion concern- 


pointed 


*« ing the divinity of the Scripturts. The queſtion with 

reſpect to fact is to know, whether Mr. Saurin's 

„opinion is that of the whole Proteſtant Church; 

« and whether that of Mr. Jurieu is new, peculiar to 

% Jutieu, or Mr. Beaulieu his maſter and profeſſor. 

« As to the firſt queſtion, it is not very ſurprizing that 

« Mr. Saurin ſhould have been miſtaken. There are 

«« groſſer errors than thoſe, but there are few of a more 

dangerous tendency. But as to the ſecond queſtion, 

«* that of fact, it is vaſtly ſurprizing that a man who 

«« ſets up for an author ſhould commit ſuch an error, 

«« as to give the name of new opinion, riſing error, to 

„ ah opinion that is as old as the world; as far ex- 

« tended as the Chriſtian Religion; and which, till 

4% this age, was never attacked by any but hereticks.” 

The famous Proteſtant Miniſter abovementioned aſ- 

ſerts, that the faithful ſoul embraces theſe truths, tho? 

they are not evident to his reaſon, and even though 

it does not know that it is evident that God revealed 

them ; and he ſays, that thoſe perſons are pernicious 

innovators, Who declare that at leaſt the Holy Ghoſt 

makes us ſee, in an evident manner, the teſtimony 

which God has * to theſe truths. I am very 

certain that Nihuſius never expected to ſee the de- 

monſtrative argument he required, offered him. What 

then was he thinking of, when he promiſed to return 

to the Lutheran Church upon ſuch a condition? Did he 

act like a man of gravity ? Had he been a perſectly rea- 

ſonable man, he would have acquieſced entirely in the 

anſwer made him by Voſſius, it being extremely ju- 

dicious and ſolid. But it muſt be confeſſed that Ni- 

huſius did not always ground his reflections on Chi- 

meras. He uſed to make a bad application of a good 

principle, I mean the following : ** A perſon ought 

1% not to quit the ſituation he is in, if no advantage 

« accrues to him by changing.” The Proteſtant 

Miniſter I juſt now ſpoke of 5 uſe of that axiom. 

He is a rigid Predeſtinarian, and a ſtrong Particulariſt 

and groans under the load of objections to which 

his ſy tem is expoſed ; but then he does not change his 

hypothefis, becauſe he does not meet with any one 

which can eaſe him of the burden. He would not 

meet with any thing to ſatisfy his reaſon in the hypo- 

theſis of the Moliniſts, nor in the other relaxed me- 

thods of explaining Grace. He therefore chooſes to 

continue in his preſent ſituation, rather than to ſeek 

for another which would not remove his difficulties 

(36). This is acting like a man of ſenſe. intitled, Vage. 
[7] N. Ritterſhuſus . . . made ſuch anſwers as de- „en- for 17 

ferve to be well conſidered.] Being obliged, by the du- thoder rigides & 

ties of his employment, to make a ſpeech, when a certain re/dchees d'oxpli- 

Doctor took his degree, he made choice of the voyage 7,7 * "nee 

of Hanno for his ſubject. He was accuſed of copying a _ TOs 

letter, which Nihuſius had wrote on that ſubje& (37). 9 | 

He replied, that this letter had ſerved him for a guide (37, N ee 

nineteen years ago, but that he was not under any ob- „, 1 

ligation to cite Nihuſius; for, added he, I do not make Ps 

ule of his words ; and quote the expreſſions of the au- 

thors whom I conſulted, and name them : I made uſe 

of but two, without having an opportunity to examine 

them. Tu Nihufii ne ſemel quidem mentionem facis. 

Fateor, nec cauſa fuit, cur allegarem cujus verbis non 

utor ſed ſemper auctorum quos ille citat, & illa ipſa ver- 

ba non ex Nibuſio, ſed ex ipſis auctoribus excripfi, ex- 

cepto Hieronymo & Tranſylvane anonymo. Illum ad manus 

non habui, hunc videre nunquam centigit (38). It mult (38) Nicol. Rit- 

be owned that this jultification is very fair in ſome re- terſhuſus, Epy/, 

ſpects. An author, who goes back to ſeveral foun- A 

tains, and collates all the paſſages cited by others, be- 206. 8 

comes a lawful poſſeſſor. He has a right to cite the Richterianarum. 

original authors only whom he conſulted ; and it would See Thomaſivs, 

be unjuſt to call him a plagiary, upon pretence that he 4 Fg 2 

quotes the ſame paſſages as other writers. But, on the A 7h 

other fide, it is my opinion that ſincerity, equity, 

and gratitude call upon us to acknowledge the obliga- 

tion, by which we are bound to thoſe writers who point- 

ed out the ſources to us. When therefore an author is 

conſcious, that had he not read the diſſertations of 

ſome moderns who have cited the ancient authors, 

he would not have known to whom he could have ap- 

plied, in order to find out the original auchorities ; it 

would be very decent in him to inform the public of, the 


3 good 


(36) See the book 


N I 


p 819 


pointed out the exact time, when Nihuſius ſtarted a new thought with reſpect to the in- 


vocation of Saints [X]. 


good office thoſe moderns did him. Having once done 
this in his preface, he then is at liberty to quote, upon 
his own bottom, all the antients to whom he had re- 
courſe, and a& the part of a true proprietor. Let me 
obſerve by the way, that thoſe writers who are ſo 
conſcientious as to cite the very chapters and pages for 
ſuch paſſages as they borrow, more honeſty than 
policy. They are negligent of vain-glory, and de- 
prive themſelves of the pleaſure of being cited : for 
they thereby make it ſo very eaſy to compare or verify 
the paſſages, that moſt writers will do this when th 
have occaſion for the ſame proofs, or the ſame inci- 
dents that are found in their works ; after which, they 
content themſelves with quoting the ancient author. 
But if they cited beautiful incidents withoat mention- 
ing the authors while they copied them, by only ſet- 
ting down the names of their authorities; other writers 
would hardly venture to publiſh the ſame incidents, 
except under their authority, unleſs they were authors 
of the firſt claſs. They therefore would ſee their own 
names in the margins of a great number of books ; 
an honour that would be long done them. How ma- 
ny writers ſtill do this to Alexander ab Alexandro, and 
Czlius Rhodiginus, who put in practice the politicks 
we are ſpeaking of ? 

[X] The author of Memorabilia Ecclefiaſtica, &c. 
has not pointed out the exa# time when Nihufius flarted 
a new thought with reſpe to the invocation of Saints. He 
ſays that about the year 1614, Nihuſius, lately a con- 
vert to Popery, coined a new error, viz. that deceaſed 
Saints are ſtill living with regard to the body, and 
therefore ought to be worſhipped in their relicks. No- 
vum cudit ac protudit Errorem, dum conatu magno qui- 
dem, ſed irrito, probare nititur : Sanctos hac vita de- 
functos, non eſſe mortuos vel quoad corpus, vel quoad 
reliquias ſeu exuvias corporis. Amend enim gueſtione : 
« An adorandi fint Sandti ſuis in reliquiis ? affirmat, 
« quia, inquit, Sancti in exuviis corporum non ſunt mor- 
(39) Andreas ui, ſed omnino vivunt adbuc (39). The conſequence, 
Oo _—— which this Proſelyte drew from his hypotheſis was 
Foie us. Secull carried to very great lengths; for, not content with 
cap. 18. pag-352. Proving thereby, that the Saints ought to be worſhi 

ann, 1614 ped by us; he thought that there was a kind of A- 

theiſm in the opinion contrary to his doctrine; and 

pretended that thoſe who deny that the bodies of the 

Saints are endued with life, deny, in the main, the 
Reſurrection. Quoniam itaque Sancti ſuis in corporibus 

adbuc wvivunt, certatim nos illuc agglomeremur, & ade- 

remus amoroſiſſime, ſpem reſurrectionis noflire ſimul quaſi 

fatiantes, & mortis metum puerilem abjicientes, nequa- 

quam verò ſuperbe quicquam ejus reſpuentes ; hereſeos ac 

atheiſmi pars eſt, opinio illa feralis & lufuoſa, de mor- 

tuis ac non viventibus Sanforum corporibus, utpote reſur- 

(4) lem, ibid. re gionem impis negans in receſſu (40). My author does 
| not inform me, whether this paſſage is extracted from 
a didactic work, or from a ſpeech ; but I ſuppoſe it is 


RerrecTt. 
oN on a certain 
way of quoting, 


quoted from a declamation delivered by Nihuſius. 1 
We are referred to two authors who refuted him (41) (47) —— 
viz, Himmelius and David Chriſtian. My author 2 . 
cites ſome things from the latter, when he ſpeaks of „% Relgloſæ, 
Nihufius's death under the year 1657 ; and that he pag. 520, 525. 
repeats that about the year 1614, he was won over /e97- confer diſ- 
to the Romiſh Communion by Martin Becanus the %, Has 
Jeſuit ; and that he taught, that the Saints in Paradiſe Chi,, ©, R. 
ſill live in their dead bodies; a thought which he call- Ponrificis 01 
ed a divine oracle; a clear light in a deep myſtery ; & S. S. Canoni- 
and a more ſublime Philoſophy with regard to ſleeping . 1 pag: 85. 
and waking, than that of Ariſtotle and the reſt of the /7: Im 
Philoſophers. David Chriſtian owns that that was a 

new oracle, not prophetical but poetical ; and ſo refined 

that it was not known by any of the fathers ; nor 

underſtood by Ariſtotle, Scaliger, or any of the Phi- 

loſophers who were indued with the greateſt tra- 

tion ; unleſs we perhaps, muſt except Rodolphus Go- 

clenius, who ſays ſomewhere, that there remains, in 

bodies, certain portions of life, of which God will 

form a new body at the reſurrection. Oraculum novum 

hoc eſt, ſed non Propheticum, Po#ticum autem ac Nihu- 

fianum, tam ſubtile, ut nulli vel S. S. Patrum, vel 
Lutheranorum, vel Pontificiorum, viſum fuerit ; nec intel- 

lectum vel ab Ariflotele, wel Scaligero, vel 2 quovis alio, 

acutiſſimo etiam Philoſopho, niſi forſan à Rudalpho Gocle- 

nio, alicubi aſſerente in humano corpore demartuo quaſ- 

dam adbuc vitæ reliquias ſupereſſe, ex quibus in reſurrec- 

tione novum corpus formandum fit (42). The reader (42) David Chri- 
meets here, by the way, with a very ſingular and fan- nue, «6: 9 4 
taſtical thought of Goclenius ; but it is proper he ſhould 415 "hut An 
be informed of them, as this will give him a ſtronger ibid. lib. 6. caps 
idea of the extent of the whimſies and chimeras of 51. pag. 165, ad 
the human mind. We may conclade from the parti- π]. 1657. 
cular I related in this remark, that Nihufius was one 

of thoſe ſprightly, preſumptuous men, who are ſoon 

dazzled by the falſe ſplendor of a paradox, and who 

eagerly endeavour to communicate their prepoſſeſſions 

to every one. They magnify the idea of ſmall things ; 

and recommend them with ſuch a heat, as if it was 

an affair of the higheſt importance ; and are the very 

reverſe of the Roman Poet who uſed to ſay, 


Non equidem hoe ftudeo bullatis ut mibi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fumo (43. 


By this fign we may knew thoſe who enter the liſts, 
mounted in the chariot of vanity : 


(43) Perſ. Sat- 
Ver. 19. 


ues tulit in ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru (14). U Ep. 
N 1d. ver. 
To diſcover the chronological error of the author 
of Memorabilia Ecclefiaſtica, we need but call to mind 
that Nihuſius did not abjure the Lutheran principles, 
till about the year 1622. 


NIPHUS (AUGUSTIN) one of the moſt famous Philoſophers of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury, was born at Jopoli in Calabria, and not at Seſſa in Terra di Lavoro, though he 
generally calls himſelf Sueſſanus [4]. Meeting with ill treatment from his father, who 

(-) He miebt ay had married a ſecond wife (a), he ran away and went to Naples, where he had the good 


with the ſhepherd 


„Vini. Ea... fortune to pleaſe an inhabitant of Seſſa, who took him to wait upon his children. Ni- 
rg » blog. = Þ 4 . bs 
3. ver. 33. phus ſtudicd with them, and attending upon them to Padua, he devoted himſelf very 


Eſt mibi namgue 


dimi pater ff in- earneſtly to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. Hearing at his return to Seſſa and Naples that his (2) We Ar 
Jufta noverces father was dead, he laid aſide all thoughts of Jopoli the place of his birth, and marry- rand, C 
ing in the city of Seſſa, he taught Philoſophy at Naples ſeveral years (b). He adhered ½ Naudzum, 


in Fudicio 


ſo ſtrongly to the dangerous opinions of Nicolet Vernias, his Profeſſor in Philoſophy at 2 Nipbo, 
Padua, that taking the freedom to publiſh his thoughts on that ſubject in 1491, he had a N 16. 


Y He generally calls himſelf Sueſſanus.] On this 
(1) It ſhould be occafion one particular is to be obſerved, viz. that 
S«:ſanorom. having ſaid in one of his books, that he was born in 

Calabria, he ſuppreſſed thoſe words in the ſecond edi- 
(2) lt ſhould be tion, Jp/e in Sinueſſanorum (1) gratiam, qudd apud eos 
Saefonum, aliquando degerit, uxoremgue duxerit, Sinueſſanum (2) 
(3) Gabriel Bar- ſo ſeribebat. Quamguam ſepius in Gymnaſio palam 
* Antigq: Calabrum ſe efſe fateatur, & in Epiſtola que eft ad Fo- 
. «d annem Arenarum Pr incipem, in Commentario ſuper Peri 
Fudicio de Aug, Hermenias, ſe Calabrum effe teftatur, id quad amen in 


Nipbo, pag. 16. ſecunda operis editione ſublatum ſuit (3). This ſhews 


quarrel 


that he Seſſa, the place of his adoption, to 
Jopoli the place of his birth. Paulus Jovius had but a 
confuſed notion with regard to the native country of 
Auguſtin Niphus. He declares him to be born in 
Seſla, of a family that came from Trophea (vulgarly f 
Tropea) in Calabria (4). Jerom Marafioti, who pub- (4) Jovies, is 
liſhed the antiquities of Calabria, in Italian, in the att ut ut. 9» 
year 1601, affirms * — wu 2 : the = gras 
reateſt part of his ſtudies in Tropea (6). His grand- (5) A Nau- 
— ok and ſeveral of his relations Rill live in a um, in Indi- 


country place not very far from that city. __ de = og 


— . — — — — 


$20 


(c) See remark ſtanding (c) [C]. 
l. R. caſioned moſt of the people in Italy to imbibe his 
8 the tem 


abo 


for him, and 
(fe) They are in 
Naude, prefixed 
to Nip bus s 


the queſtion, viz. whether, according to Ariſtotle's principles, the foul of man is im- 
mortal (g). He had very familiar acceſs to perſons of high quality of both ſexes, which **** 
he obtained chiefly by the extremely agreeable talent he had in telling a merry ſtory and 
making ſmart repartees. He had a very heavy, clumſy aſpect, notwithſtanding which NATius, 
particularly when he threw our any of his merry jeſts [Z]. People ark [5] 
how widely Niphus differed from himſelf, when he ſpoke and when 

ent. He was of an amorous complection, and made himſelf ridiculous in his 

old age by the wild paſſion he entertained for young girls [F]. I have 


he ſpoke N 
were ſurprized to ſee 
he was 


LB] He had a quarrel with the Monks, and was 
brought to the brink of ruin.) This was occcafioned 
by a work on the Underſtanding, and on Demons, 
De intellelu & de Demonibus. Fe therein aſſerted, 
that there is but one underſtanding ; and that there are 
no other ſubſtances diſtin from matter, but the intel- 
ligences which give motion to the heavens. This 


brought him into trouble; and he perhaps would have 


been put to death, had not Peter Baroci, Biſhop of 
Padua, diverted the ſtorm. This occaſioned Tiberius 
Ruſſilianus to introduce philoſophy, repreſenting to 
Page LeoJX, that ſhe had preſerved Auguſtin Niphus 
and Pomponatius from the flames. Niphus was obliged 
to ſuppreſs certain things in his work, when he printed 
it in 1492 (6). Voluit etiam Niphus ingenium ſuum in 
bac praceploris ſui ſententia, qua explicanda, qua ſta- 
bilienda periclitari; wverim banc ob rem, aut certe prop- 
ter negatas & ſe diſtindtas & motricibus cœlorum intelligen- 
tiis fubſtantias omnes a materia ſeparatas, oppido cucul- 
latos Patres contra ſe in caput, & nominis famam ve- 
hementiſſime commovit ; a quibus ſe explicare haud fa- 
cili negotio potuiſſet, niſi eum ab ancipiti illo diſcrimine 
celeriter exemiſſet Petrus Barecius Epiſcopus Patavinus 
que (dica hæreſeos Auguſtino Nipho inuſta) 
mm ita de nihilo fuit, quin Tiberius Ruſſilianus Calaber 
Philoſophiam inducat, in oratione quam habet ad Leo- 
(+) I believe we em X. dicentem, Nec longo poſt tempore Sueſlam (7) 
ought to read noſtrum fidiſſimum alumnum, ac Pomponatium mediis 
delſanur. ex ignibus eripuimus (8). 
(8) Naudæus, in [CJ Profeſſor Vernias maintained, with heat, the oþi- 
Fudicio de Aug. nian of Averrboes with regard to the unity of the under- 
ebe, page 27» ſtanding. ] Naudæus informs me of this particular. 
25. Niceletus Vernias opinionem Awerrois de unico intellectu, 
confir mare argumentis, ea uſque validis & numeroſis con- 
ſucverat, ut omnes. plebei & minuti Philoſophi, quemad- 
modum Riccobonus libro 6. de Cymnaſis Patavino ſcribit, 
dictarent in wulgus, eum totam pene Hialiam in bunc per- 
nicioſum errorem compuliſſe (9). The abovementioned 
Biſhop of Padua, prompted this Vernias, by gentle re- 
monſtrances, to write an orthodox work. The ſubject of 
this book is the immortality of the ſoul, and it was printed 
in 1499. The author therein maintains, not the unity 
of the ſoul of all men in general, as be had done with 
great obſtinacy for thirty years; but the multiplication of 
great ſouls according to the multitude of bodies. Qui (Pe- 
trus Barocius Epiſcopus Patavinus) Nicoletum guogue 
amice peſlea compulit, ut edito de anime immortalitate 
libello, eam non unicam eſſe, quemadmodum totos annos 
triginta pertinaciſſime docuerat, ſed multiplicem, & pro 
ratione 22 diwi ſam, oftenderet (10). 

[D] The celebrated Univerſities offered him a 
Profefſorſhip Philoſophy, with a handſome ſa» 
lery;} Paulus Jovius relates, that he taught in moſt 
of the Univerkities. of Italy, with very conſidera- 
ble ſalaries, at the ſame time that Achillini and 

' __ Pomponatius: flouriſhed. Quum in omnibus fere Las 
(a9) Jovius, in Jizz gymnaſtics, Achilline, & Pomponatio flarentibus, 
ee 19 opima ſtipendia meruifſet (11). Theſe two Proleſ- 
* lors taught Philoſophy in Padua, and if. Gauri- 


(6) Naudzvs, 
_ ſupra, pag» 


(9) Idem, ibid. 
56, 27. 


(10) Idem, ibid. 
ag. 28. 
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quarrel with the Monks and was brought to the brink of ruin [B]. Profeſſor Vernias 
maintained with heat the opinion of Averrhoes with regard to the unity of the under- 
ſo that the vulgar Philoſophers declared in all places, that he had oc- 


by the favour and endeavours of the Biſhop of Padua, and by correcting his 
12 See remark work de Intellectu & Dæmonibus printed in 1492, publiſhed a ſeries of other books, which 

1 o gained him fo much reputation, that the mo celebrated Univerſities offered him a Pro- 

eſſorſhip of Philoſophy, with a handſome ſalary [Di. Pope Leo X had a high 

gave him leave to blazon, with his own arms, thoſe of the Houſe of 
dicis, and created him Count Palatin. The letters patents of theſe grants are extant (e); 
but we don't therein find that he gives him leave to go by the name of Medicis; never- 
Tracts, printed theleſs it is certain that he did indulge him ſuch a permiſſion, and that Niphus made uſe 
. publickly (). The abovementioned Pope commanded him to write in favour of 


fiteri polliceor. 


opinions (d). Niphus having quelled 


rd 
e- 


(f) See Naude, 
in Judicio de 


Aug. Nipbo, page 


(g) See the ar- 
ticle POMPOQO- 


mentioned this 
elſewhere. 


cus may be credited, had Auguſtin Niphus for their 
collegue (12). Nevertheleſs we do not find him in the (12) Ganricus,' 
catalogue of the Profeſſors at Padua, publiſhed by Ric- in, Tbemate Na- 
cobonus: but Niphus himſelf hints, that he had taught 2 hp a _ 
in this Univerſity. Ce/antibus enim his turbulentiis, — 5 ang 
ſays he (13), guas ocyſſime ceſſandas arbitror, adſum qui Aug. Nike 
Patavii ubi mea ſedes ſemper parata «ft, aut ficubi beg. 31. 
boni Principes florere flatuent fludia, bonas artes, pro- 
=_ * woke 22 at leaſt, that he was of. (73) — in 
, in ua na, a ear! ſal of a ilucidation, 

thouſand crowns, which way the — — — Ah - er 
him in the Academy of Piſa. This he informs us him bite 
ſelf. Praceptores gui has (artes & ſcientias) diſcipulos 
docent, pecunias 2 accumulare cernimus : nos primi 
à Bononienſibus, a Venetis, fi in eorum Gymnaſiis phileſe- 
phiam docere wellemus, millenarium aureorum numerum 
pro mercede fingulis annis acciperemus, ficuti a Florenti- 
nis accepimus, Piſs philoſophiam prafeſ (14). I am (74) Niphus, de 
to obſerve that he was Profeſſor at Piſa about the year Drettiis, p 88. 
1520 (15). We find by his preface to his Dilucida bio- See 
nes Metaphyſi cæ, a work he began to write in Salerno (15) Se Nau- 
about the year 1507, that whilſt he was forced, on ac- dus, in Judicio 
count of the public tumults, to teach philoſopby in his © P%% p. 29. 
native country (16), he was invited to Salernum by (16) i. e. in S. 
Robert de Sanſeverino, who was deſirous of makin 
that Univerſity flouriſh. He accepted the Profeſſorſhip 
Philoſophy ; and whilſt he was exerciſing it, he received 
orders from that Prince to explain all Ariſtotle's 
works (17). I take notice of this circumſtance in or- (77) Se Nau- 
der that the reader may know the time when he was 4. fl in Fudicio 
Profeſſor in Salerno. It is ſaid that he was invited to f. 48. . 
Rome by Leo X to teach philoſophy in the college 
della Sapienza (18). It may be doubted whether he (18) Opmer. in 
taught it in the Univerſity of Bologna ; he not ap- Chron, apud 
pearing in the catalogue which Alidoſius has given of 8 
the Profeſſors of that Univerſity. | oh 

[LE] He had a very heavy clumſy aſpect, notwithſland- 
ing which he (poke wery gracefully, particularly when 
he threw out any of his merry jeſls.] This we are in- 
formed of by Paulus Jovius. Erat ingenio fertili, ſays 
he (19), adaperto, liberali, ſermone autem Campanum (19) Jovius, in 
pingue quoddam reſonanti maxime libero, & ad ſerendas ElRiit, cap. 92, 
Fabulas in ſuggeſiu, coronaque ad woluptatem aurium F, m. 215. 
perjucundo.: ſed wel toto ore ſubagreſti, & penitus inſa- 
ceto ita ſe ad urban jocos componebat, ut valde mira- 
rentur, qui mox tacentis ſupercilium, auſteraque labra, 
& lineamenta conſpiceret. 

[F] He wwas of an amorous completion; and mad: 
himſelf ridiculous in his old age, by the wild paſſion he 
entertained for young girls.) He owns that he was al- 
ways delighted with the fair-ſex ; but that in his youth, 
whenever he addreſſed a maiden who was perfectly 
chaſte, he loved her without ance deſiring to enjoy 
her ;. but if, on the contrary, he judged her to be of 5 
an amorous complection, his boſom alſo burnt with - 
looſe wiſhes. Teflor d juventa uſque. ad preſent tem- 4 
pres, ana gt mihi fuiſſe puelias gratas: in juventa enim | 5 

ali uando aliguas fine illicito appetitu, in gui - 

bus. cognoſcebam: pudaram atque puritatem, expertibus 
3 | 
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elſewhere ()). His wife's name was Angelella ; he ſpeaks of her ſometimes in his works, 
and gives us a ſingular inſtance of the great affection ſhe bore him [G]. 
children by her, as will appear below (i). He died of a ſwelling in his throat, which he 
got by catching cold as he walked in the night [HI. 
the ſame night that Alexander de Medicis Duke of Florence was aſſaſſinated, that 


(b) Article AR- 
RAGON (Joan 
of) remark [C]. 


omnino cupidinei amoris : interdum nonnullas deperibam, 
you cupidineus amor facile tangeret : illas igitur amore 
landz conſuetudinis, has cupidinis proſequebar, nec aliam 
ob cauſam, 44 quia mores mihi earum jucundiſſimi 
erant (20). e adds, that in his old age he continued 
to love virtuous maidens with a chaſte paſhon ; but 
that he bore a deadly hatred to thoſe of an oppoſite 
caſt. Hac verò tare puellas, in quibus pudorem Sabi- 
narum modiſtiamgue agnoſco, quifppe que fint ab inbo- 
neſtis illecebris abhorrentes, fine turpi voluptate ſummo- 
pere amo, ſecus autem que amore cupidines accenduntur, 
has enim hac ætate non mod) non amo, ſed odio proſequor 
immortali capitaligue (21). Though we ſhould give 
credit to this laſt declaration, we nevertheleſs might 
condemn him very juſtly, for acting in all reſpects, in 
his old age, the part of a whining lover. He thereby 
proſtituted his character as a philoſopher ; and loſt the 
eſteem of thoſe who took the greatelt pleaſure in ſeeing 
him act this filly part. Farther, how can we recon- 
cile this declaration with the confeſſion he makes, that 
the paſſion he entertained for a young Gentlewoman 
who waited upon Hippolyta of Arragon, Counteſs of 
Venatro, made him diſtracted, and quite pine away; 
for the young Lady in queſtion was miſtreſs of ſo 
many charms, as raiſed a fire in old men, and even 
in the dead, but alſo was a miracle in chaſtity ? He 
had acted this part with no other view but to divert 
Pompey Colonna ; but at laſt he felt a very real 
paſſion, Let us hear himſelf, Ur woluptate afficeremus 
Pompeium Columnam, qui in. hujuſmodi nos amoris rete 
implicitos videndo ſummopere delectabatur, fimulavimus 
(22) Her true perditos cum Quintia (22) amores . . . . cum hac igitur 
py ty p- amores fimulando, [pe colloguendo, congrediends, atque 
poly = Ban amores deſcribends, quotidie convivebamus. Crevit amor 
that of Lucretia, tandem adeo ut non ad inſanias modo, ſed ad mortem com- 
on account of the pellerer, nec immerito quidem: nam ca erat, eſtgue etiam 
Countels of Ve- nunc frontis, oriſque ſerenitas, is candor, is oculorum 
— ſplendor, ac rutilans jubar, ea denique totius corporis 
uta. He called Jþ*cies, gratia, ac venus, ut non modo ſenes, ſed vel 
her Quintia be- ipſi mortui ſuſcitentur allicianturque ad amorem : tanta 
cauſe ſhe was his guogue iffi cum venuſtate pudicitia, morum ſuavitas, co- 
— miſtreſs. ita, atque affabilitas ineſt, ut mundi ſpeculum, fiduſ- 
iphus, de Viro : I 
aulico, cap, 33. J fulgentiſimum merito fit cenſenda (23). I am to 
pag- 286. obſerve, that he compares himſelf to the famous Proſ- 
r Colonna, who, at ſeventy years of age, fell in 
ove with Clara Viſconti; and whoſe paſhon, as is 
uſual with old men, benny with much more to the 
view of the pleaſures of converſation, than the delights 
of venery, roſe at laſt to ſuch a height, that he was 
publicly guilty of many follies. Amare cœpit Claram 
Viſcontiam amore ſenum, qui magis conver ſatianum eſſe 
folet quam libidinis: cum tamen ipſe continentiſſimus fo- 
ret, & cum paſſim in colloquits cum ea quotidie verſa- 
return, tanto amore affeftus eft tandem ut uſque ad inſa- 
nias apertiſſimas deveniret (24). The mad conduct of 
our philoſopher is ſeen in the following verſes of 
Latomus. | : 


(20) Niphus, de 
Muliere aulica, 
Cap. 7. page Ms» 
345» 


(21) Idem, ibid, 


(23) Idem, ibid. 


(24) Idem, ibid. 


Apagete vos, Philoſophiam qui tetricam 
Putatis : & boni indignam 

Leporis, ebriæ horridamque Cypridis. 
Quid ? Niphus an non melleus, 

Perplexa ſuetus inter enthymemata, 
Et fyllogiſmos frigidos 

Narrare ſuaves, Atticaſque fabulas : 
Multumgue riſum ſpargere? | 

At quam wenuſium hoc: ſeptuagenarium 

uod undulatis paſſibus, | 
Ex curioſo, flexuoſoque capite 


Saltare coram cerneres 
Modo Dorium, modo Phrygium, wel Lydium : 
Amore ſaucium grawvi ? 
Trattare fic philoſopbiam inviſam, arbitror, 
(25) Latomus, Summi fuiſſt philoſophi (25). 
apud Jovium in | 
Rlogirs, cap. 92. The Italians have preſerved, by tradition, ſeveral ſto- 
* lies relating the amorous follies of Auguſtin Niphus in 
his old age. 


Vor. VII. ; 


Ni 
| fop 
appears by the date of his treatiſe de re Aulica. 


Naudzus knew them, but beſides that of Salerno 
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He had ſome | 
(i) In the fol- 
R a lowing articles 

Paulus Jovius afferts that this was 
is, 


the 


he was not aſſured of their being true, how probable 


ſoever they might appear, he thought it would not be 
kind or juſt to publiſh them, I quote his words with 
the greater pleaſure, as they ſerve for an example how 
writers ought to act, with regard to ſuch ſtories as are 
grounded merely on hearſay. Amoribus preſertim in- 
dulfit ¶ Niphus) guos cum puellis honorariis _— 
Heroinarum, quibus cum familiariter ver ſabatur, tam 
libert, adeoque intemperanter exercuit, ut non modo vir- 
ginibus illis quas obſequio ſuo demereri fludebat, ſed om- 
nibus qui tanti nominis Philoſophum, d petulcis illis & 
laſciwientibus puellis ita deludi faſcinarique widebant, 
ludos de ſe maæi mos faceret. Et hercle, niſi vellem ejus 
pudori per me nihil detractum iri, poſſem hic multa ri- 
dicula recenſere, quæ licet incertis rumoribus per Italiam 
de ills ferantur, ads tamen moribus amantium proxima 
ſunt, ut 'nullo negotio vera e cenſeri poſſunt : ſed ab- 
fit, ut privati cubiculi — & 21 Ys db 
ineptia ſue, quas fibi quifque pro dire libidinis modo fin- 
git ad libitum, e latebris quas faventes habuerunt, in 
odioſam lucem proferam. Adde guad tam alienum «ft à 
natura mea, rebus certis & exploratis dubios rumores miſ- 
cere, nequidem in aligua ludicra narratione, & oblec- 
tationis tantum de cauſa, facere illud ullo mods wellem (26). 
Some perſons may perhaps have applauded his filence, 


(26) Naudæus, 
in Judicio de 


Nipbo, pag. 
for the reaſon contained in the four following verſes from "y NY OY 
Malherbe : 
Sieroit- il bien à mes &crits 
D'ennuier les races futures 
Des ridicules avantures nee 
, . 2 5 
D'un amoureux en cheveux gris (27). Poll — » 
it. de Menape 


G] He gives us a ſingular inflance ef the eat Par 666. © 
1 his ifs bore A, Whilſt he — me a * 
work entitled Theſerologium Aſtronamicum, he confined 
himſelf ſo cloſe to his books that he would not be ſeen 
by any one. His wife imagined that he was ſeized 
with a fit of melancholy, and employed ſeveral me- 
thods, but to no purpoſe, to cure him of it. She at 
laſt fancied, that the pleaſures of love would be a very 
effectual remedy, and thereupon ſhe ſent into his ſtudy, 
all alone, a very pretty woman, whom ſhe was jea- 
lous of, and whom ſhe thoroughly hated upon that ac- 
count. She earneſtly beſought this girl not to deny 
him any thing, not even the laſt favour. But Niphus 
diſregarded her; upon which his wife employed no- 
thing but prayers and tears, and did ſo till he had fi- 
niſhed his book ; for then he reſumed his wonted chear- 
fulneſs, and ſaw his acquaintance as uſual. His wife 
alſo recovered her former chearful humour, ip/a guo- 
e mortuis in vitam rediit (28). F (23) Niphus, de 
[H] He died of a feelling in bis throat, which be _— an 
ot by catching cold, as he walked in the night.) Paul * 
1 is my author on this occaſion. Periit in patria 
nocturno itinere refrigeratus, quum ſero e Sinueſſa rediiſſet, 
obortis ſcilicet tonfillis quæ fauces obſederant (29). Since, 
according to Paulus Jovius, Niphus was born in the 
town of Sefla, how could he ſay that, returning too 
late from Seſſa, he catched ſuch an illneſs as brought 
him to his end in his native country? This queſtion 
ſnews only that the author has not been accurate 
enough on his account, but we may eaſily clear up 
the difficulty. He doubtleſs meant that Niphus, hav- 
ing ſtaid too late in Seſſa, returned in the night to his 
country houſe, which was not far from it. This doubt- 
leſs was the houſe he called Niphanum, whence he dated 
ſome of his books. It is not ſo eaſy to prove, that 
Paulus Jovius has been ſo accurate with regard to the 
place where he died ; Leandro Alberti affirming, that 
ry” died in Salernum, where he had 2 philo- 
y for many years. Obiit annis ſuperioribus Salerni 
gua in urbe diu regali illius premiis hone/ti//imis philoſo- 
pbiam docuerat (30). He was living there in 1534, as (30) Leand. Al 
He de. bert. Deſcripr, 
dicated his bock de Rege & Tranm, printed the ſame 4, Ns m. 
year in Naples, to Ferdinand de Sanſeverino Prince 


gY 


(29) Jovius, in 
Elegiis, cap. 111. 


— — 
. . — 
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udicio de 


Nipbo, pag. 43, 
53˙ 


(1) See the arti- 
cleSTOEFLER, 


remark [H]. 


(31) Naudceus, 
Judicis de 
Nipbo, pag. 34 


(32) In the re- 
mark [BJ. 


(33) Niphus, 
Epiſt. Dedicat. 
lib. de Re aulica, 


Page m · 238. 


34) Naudzus, 
in Judicio de 
Nipbo, pag. 54. 
paz · 56. 


(36) See Mag'i- 
abecchi's words in 
the remark [E] 
of the article 
VATER. 


() Naudæus, in 

udicis de Aug. 
Milo, page 36, 
37˙ 
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the 6th of January 1337; but Naude proves that Niphus was alive in 1545 [1]. He 
endeavours to apologize for his errors, and the obſcurities with which his writings are 
75 xp og hy interſperſed [K], and applauds him (&) for being the firſt who refuted the predictions of 


ſome Aſtrologers concerning a flood, which, 


according to them, was to happen in 1524, 


and which ſpread univerſal terror throughout all Europe (/). He gives us the names of 


three opponents of Niphus, who yet wrote againſt him in a very polite and obliging 
manner [L]. If Guy Patin had no better information, when he ſpeaks of the viſit which 


the Emperor Charles V made Niphus at Naples, than when he added that the latter died 
by dancing too violently at his marriage with a ſecond wife (m), he muſt have advanced a (m) See Patini- 


great falſity. I ſhall take notice of ſome miſtakes in Moreri [ M]. 


[1] Naudeus proves, that Niphus was alive in 1 5475 

He ſays that Niphus dedicated to Pope Paul III, his 
book de Animalibus in 1545 (31). He concludes from 
thence that the author was then ſeventy years of age; 
and he grounds this on a very probable ſuppoſition, which 
is, that he muſt have been twenty years old at the time 
of the diſpute abovementioned (32), and which an- 
ſwers to the year 1491. He might have found a more 
direct proof in the dedication of a book, which this 
Philoſopher wrote in 1534, where he declares himſelf 
to be threeſcore Nec mirentur qui bunc legerint librum, 
Philoſophum fenem ſexagenarium & pene capularem eum 
puella dicaſſe (33). I am ſurprized that Naudæus did 
not cenſure Paulus Jovius, with regard to the date of 
Niphus's death. 

K] Naudzus endeavour! to apologize for his errors, 
and the obſcurities with <which his wwritings are inter- 
ſperſed.} He imputes this to the licentiouſneſs of that 
age; avd ſhews by examples, that before the decrees of 
the Council of Trent with reipect to the examination 
and cenſure of books, writers uſed to take a prodigious 
liberty, in maintaining erroneous propoſitions; and 
publiſhing tales and ſatyrs without ſhewing the leaſt 
regard to chaſte ears. He owns that Auguitin Niphus 
made an ill uſe of this cuſtom, in compoſitions written 
for the polite part of the world, and even in philoſo- 
phical treatiſes, but not in ſo very looſe and flagrant 
2 manner as ſeveral other authors. Em /erms- 
nem ( Niphi) talem efſe ( inæqualem & immun- 
dum) nullus unquam inficias ire poterit, cui lee fue- 
rint jucundæ illæ narrationes, qua, ſub fin'm libri de 
viro aulico creberrimas juxta fœadiſſima ſgue attulit. Ne- 
que tant ùm iſtis uſus eft, cum Aulici ſui urbanitatem per 
ejuſ modi facetias urbaniorem reddere ſatagit; ſed inter- 
dum etiam in Porticu & Academia, cum adwverſus wiros 
graviſſimos diſputat, in dicteria quedam prorumpit, ne- 
gue lacs, neque tempori ſatis convenientia ; eaſque bhiſto- 
rias refert, guas cb rerum fædarum mentionem, nemo 
vel inter lixas & ruſticos, abſque honoris prafatione re- 
ferre wellet (34. (35) Philologis preſertim adeo 
familiaris erat fermonum neee licentia, ut 
gui Bocatium, Pogium, Aretinum, Caſam, Caſta- 
lionem, Pacificum Aſculanum, Julium Grotum, Puc- 
cium, Ludovicum Cinthium, Philelphum, Codrum, 
Septabinam, Mazzuccium Francum, & id genus 
alias (36) legerit, impudeniiam tunc, malitiam, fedita- 
tem, impictatem, virus ſuum omne plenis buccis, aut po- 
tius pleno jure, frove in Deum, ſroe in ejus Miniſtros, 
aut publicas privataſque perſonas, & in omnem denique 
honeftatem aut verecundiam effudiſſe, fateri cogatur. 
Unde nihil mihi, aut aliis mirum wideri debet, fi cum 
hi mores, hac tempora vivente Nipho fuerint, ipſe etiam, 
gui petulenti ſplene cachinno — a natura fuerat, qui 
cum Heroinis & Principibus wiris continud vi vebat, 
quem ſagaces puelle miri illecebris in ſui amorem pel- 
liciebant, ſui ſæculi moribus, & inſtitutis, longe tamen 
quam ceteri parcius, uſus fuerit ; quandoguidem fi a- 
liter fecifſet, paratum tjus nomini, & gloriee exitium 
erat, quod wiris Academicis nimia flaliditas, & rerum 


fortiſſimi Ducis tela, non contemnere ſed levi corporis 
flexu declinare, aut fi aliter non poſſet, colleftis wiribus, 


ana, pag. $3, 
Dutch edit, 


civilium ignorantia, ſuique pol iſi mum incuria afferre 


folet. 


[L] He gives us the names of three opponents of Ni- 
p bus, who yet wrote againſl bim in a wery polite and 
obliging manner. ) The firſt is a Franciſcan Friar, 
named Francis Lychettus (37), who publiſhed ſome (37) See his Elo. 
theorems of philoſophy againſt Niphus. The ſecond thy Leonardo 
was Luke Praſſicius; he was of a Patrician family of 8 * 
Averſa, and publiſhed in his native country, in the % Li6-aria 
year 1520. Confutationes in quaſdam Niphi Commenta- Breſciana. 
tiones pro defenſione Catholice ac Peripatetice weritatis, nec 
non pro defenfione doftorum ab co non jure condemnatorum, 
The third is Pomponatius, who did not anſwer Niphus 
in a jeſting way, as he had done the reſt who cenſured 
his treatiſe de Anime immortalitate ex Ariſlatelis mente; 
but by collecting the whole force and ſtrength of his 
genius (38). Pomponatius cum multorum adverſus ſuum (33) Ef, 
. « » libellum cenſuras difteriis quibuſdam aut excipiat, from Naudzus, in 


5 f 8 Judicio de Aug. 
aut pror ſus eludat ; unius Auguftini argumenta tanquam Nipbe, pag. * 


obje toque umbone ſuſtinere vi ſus eſt (39). This ſhews (39) Idem, ibid. 
that he had an eſteem for Niphus. 

[M] 1 Hall take notice of ſome miſtakes in Moreri.] 
]. It would be very difficult to prove, that Leo X 
would aiways have Niphus near his perſon. II. Phau- 
ſina was not a Courtezan (40), but Maid of Honour to (40) T am to ob- 
the Princeſs of Salerno (41). Honeſt old Niphus did ſerve that, ac- 
not enjoy her. I do not ſpeak thus, becauſe he ſays, er 
that the only reaſon why he loves her is, becauſe ſhe fo be — 
is chaſte (42), and that he had juſt before affirmed, ply, mildneſs 
that whenever he loved a woman of virtue he did not but according to 
feel any unchaſte wiſhes (43) ; my reaſon is, that the che 1 
Prince and Princeſs of Salerno permitted this gallantry, * 4 — 2 
merely to divert themſelves with the mad and extrava- 

nt behaviour of our old dotard; the Gentlewoman (41) See Niphus, 
alſo made herſelf ſport with this, which is all. III. 4 Re ene, lib, 
He did not dedicate to her a book under the name f . 28. 
Aurora, but under that of Phaufina, a name which he (42) Niphus, 
deviſed to intimate that ſhe was Aurora. Non Pharbam ibid. lib. 2. cap. 7. 
( quod nomen libi luſtrico inde fuit inditum) ſed Puau- (43) Ser citati- 
SINAM, boc eft Auroram, me tuo exiſtente Pharbo, nuncu- on (20) above. 
pare te dignum putavi. Es enim inter puellas Aurora, 

forme excellentia & morum compoſitione foves, ac 

omnes illuſiras. Es etiam cognomine Rhea, quod facilis, 
blanda, ac jucunde fis (44). This Lady's name was (44) Niphus, 
Pharbe Rhea. IV. This work is entitled de Re aulica, 1775 ee 4. 
and not de Viro aulico. It is true indeed, that it con- 3 —_— 
tains two books; the firſt de Viro aulico, the ſecond 
de Muliere aulica. V. Moreri had very juſtly obſerved, 
that he called another of his miſtreſſes 2uintia, becauſe Mas 
ſhe was the fifth (45); but in the Dutch editions, and 8 RE 
that of Paris 1699, it is erroneouſly printed Quinta. cap. 8, 
VI. The error of Paulus Jovius with regard to the time 
of Niphus's death has been followed. VII. And ſince it 
was followed, the writer in queſtion ſhould have ſaid, 
after Paulus Jovius, the ſame night that Alexander of 
Medicis was aſſaſſinated, rather than ſay about the ſame 
year. | 


NIPHUS (FABIUS) grandſon of the preceding, was, if I miſtake not, ſon to that 
James Niphus, to whom Auguſtin his father dedicated the treatiſe concerning riches 
(de Divitiis) in 1531. He was learned and eloquent, but a little too turbulent in his diſ- 
poſition, and had cauſe, wherever he came, to complain of his ill: fortune. He publiſhed 
a Proomium Mathematicum at Paris in 1569, whilſt he taught the Mathematics to Peter 
Alexander and Albert Delbene, two young Gentlemen who were brothers. He dedi- 
cated this piece to John Cavalcante, uncle, by the mother's ſide, to his pupils, and in- 
formed him of the misfortunes he had laboured under (a) [4]. He ſucceeded Nicholas 


Curtius 


[A] He informed Fobn Cavalcante of the misfortunes favours he had received from him. Tu enim, Cavalcan- 
be labaured under.) He declares his grateful ſenle of the tium nempe fic alloquitur, cd m in tantas rerum anguſiias 
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Curtius in the ſecond Chair of practical Phyſic at Padua in 1575, and having been im- 
priſoned ſome months after, upon his being ſuſpected of favouring the Lutheran princi- 
(b) R'c:obonus, ples (5), he found an opportunity to make his eſcape, and retired to Vienna in Auſtria [B], 


de Gymnaſio Pa- 


bx aq" of whence he went into England, where he lived in miſerable circumſtances. From thence 
cap. 39. pd he croſſed into Holland, where he alſo was unfortunate [C]. I cannot ſay whether he 


Naudzum, ibid. 


was miſtaken in the hopes he entertained, viz. of ſecuring himſelf, by the protection of 


the States, from the perſecutions of his enemies. I could trace him no farther than the 
epiſtle dedicatory, where he mentions his hopes in that particular. Naude is of opinion 
that he withdrew to the Spaniſh Netherlands; that he there abjured the principles of 
Calvin, and married a wife who brought him FERDINAND Nienvs, who printed at 
Louvain, in 1644, Caramuel's Severa Methodus diſputandi, with a letter, in which he calls 


himſelf great grandſon of Auguſtin Niphus. 


Moreri, who had read all theſe particulars 


only in Naude, affirms that of a thing, with regard to which Naude had faid only per- 
haps ! This is ſetting a very ill- example, and is a very common fault. He has copied : 
ſome errors of the ſame writer [D]; and declared, without the leaſt proof (c), that Fabius . e. without 


Niphus taught ſome time in Leyden. 


atque aſperitater, quadam fortune amentia incidiſſem, ut 
pen? de ſalute deſperandum putarem, non tantim bac 
rerum mearum offenſione doluiſti, verùm etiam neque 
ſumptibus, neque amicis, in mea adverſitate lenienda, te 
(1) Apud Nau- conceſſurum confirmaſti (1). 
drum, in Fudicio [B] He found an opportunity to make his eſcape, and 
de Aug. Nipbo, tired to Vienna in Auftria.) This particular I met 
me 37» with in a letter of Languet, dated from that city the 
15th of March 1576. Languet informed the Elector 
Saxony, his maſter, of this; and told him, among 
other things, that this grandſon of Niphus would wil- 
lingly accept of an employment in the publick ſchools 
of that Elector. He added, that he was a young 
man, but ſpoke very well ; ſufficiently acquainted with 
the impoſtures of the Church of Rome, but not ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed in the true Religion, which made 
him deſirous of ſetling in ſome place, where he might 
acquire a more perfect knowledge of it. But now his 
2 out of envy at the applauſe he gained by 
bis ſcholars, were induced to impeach him to the 
inquiſition, as being a heretic ; upon this he was thrown 
into priſon ; but being ſet at liberty by ſome young 
Germans, he travelled to Vienna. He had taught 
Philoſophy in France and Italy, and had been crowded 
with auditors before he was appointed profeſſor of phy ſic 
in Padua. Here follows the whole paſſage from Lan- 
guet. Venit buc ex Italia Marcus Antonius Niphus, 
nepos illius Auguſtini Niphi, qui patrum noſtrorum actate 
ſuit walde celebris in Scholis Jtalicis. Hic Marcus An- 


tonius per aliquot annos docuit Philoſophiam in Gallia & 


alia cum maximo auditorum concurſu, & tandem factus 

eft Patavii artis medicae Profeſſor. Duoniam autem 

magno applauſu audiebatur a Studioff1 adoleſcentibus, qui- 

dam ex profeſſoribus metuentes, ne prae ipſo in contemptum 

enirent, eum tanguam de Religione Pontificia non bene 

ſentientem detulerunt ad Inquiſitionem, à qua eft conjec- 

tus in carcerem, ex quo opera quorundam adoleſcentum 

Germanorum evaſit, & huc ſe contulit. Contraxi hic 

cum co notitiam, & cum viderem eum eſſe moderato in- 

genio, & nihil efſe in eo illius arrogantiæ, qua raro ca- 

rent ltali, & ex aliorum ſermonibus ſeirem, ipſum eſſe 

72M inſigniter doctum, percontatus ſum ex to, fi forte vocare- 

tur in aliquam ex ſeholis publicis Veſtræ Celſitudinis, an 

efſet conditionem accepiatur us. A qua re cum viderem eum 

non abborrere, gen ipfe me id Veſtræ Celſitudini indica- 

turum, a qua bumiliter peto, ut mibi fignificare dignetur, 

gue fit ſua in ea re voluntas, Eft adbuc Fuvenis & 

value facundus. Imelligit quidem impeſturas Religionis 

Pomtifice, ſed in puriore Religione nondum eft ſatis inflitu- 

1) Languetus, 4, are cupit venire ad ea loca ubi poſſit inflitui (2). 
Le., Had Naude known this letter of Languet, he would 
Ele. Auguſt. not have cenſured Riccoboni's calculation (3) ; but 
Part 2+ page 166. would have granted that _ gs! ſucceeded 8 
„ in 1873. We are not to ſuppoſe that, becauſe Lan- 
Habe, Ag, gust calls the perſon be is ſpeaking of Mark Anthony, 
Nipbo, page 37+ he therefore is a different perſon from the Fabius Ni- 
phus of this article. The argument, which Naudzus 


reading this in 
Naudẽ. 


grounds on Nimphus's complaining at Paris in 1569 
of the dangers to which he had been expoſed (4), is (4) See the pte · 
of no weight it not being at all neceſſary to refer ding remark, 
this, as Naudæus does, to his impriſonment in Padua. 
Ipſe . . . tam expreſſe calamitates ſuas enumerat, ut 
dubitari nom poſſit, quin dePatavinis intelligende fint (5) ; (5) Naudzus, in 
Niphus was one who would get into a ſcrape wherever 1 8 
he went ; and doubtleſs his evil genius bad played him eg. 37. 
ſome ill trick before he retired to France. We muſt 
remember that, according to Languet, he had taught 
Philoſophy there, before he was raiſed to the profeſſor- 
ſhip of Phyſic in Padua. 
I ſhall obſerve, by the way, another error of Nau- ; 
dæus. He ſays (6) that Niphus had withdrawn (5) 1bid- 
himſelf to France, for the ſame reaſon that Peter Mar- 
tyr had retired to England, and Simeo Simoinus into 
Germany. It is certain that Peter Martyr fled into 
Switzerland, and ſetled in Straſburg ; and that he did 
not go into England, which were ſome years aſter- 
wards, but by accident, that is, becauſe he was in- 
vited into that country, to aſſiſt in the new reformation 
which was carring on under Edward VI. And as for 
Simonius, I am fully perſuaded that he did not with- 
draw firſt to Germany. He was profeſſor in Geneva 
before he acted in that character at Heidelberg. See 
his article. | | 
[C] He lived in miſerable circumflances in England, 
and . . . in Helland he alſo was unfortunate.) It is 
Gabriel Naude who informs me of theſe particulars, 
but I have not the book from whence he borrows 
them. In W & demum in Ollandiam trajecit ; 
cam tamen utrobigue, reflantibus fortune wentis agitatuz, 
non aliter quam {i quartd Lund natus fuiſſet, quacumgue 
tandem ſe reciperet, illic etiam gravi ſemper aliquo infor- 
tunio mactaretur, fic enim ille in prefatione Ophini ſui 
ad conſociatarum Belgii provinciarum ordines : Equidem 
cum in Angliam nullo meo crimine, ſed nefario quo- 
rumdam ſcelere, magna calamitate oppreſſus eſſem, 
ejuſque calamitatis reliquiæ, quaſi procellæ ad vos me 
detuliſſent, ecce veſtræ virtutis, & humanitatis non in- 
anis ſpes effulſit, ac pauld poſt, Cumque injuſtè in mea- 
rum rerum, quaſi in fractarum navium celiquias, non- 
nulli impetum ſeciſſent, Senatus veſttis auſpiciis conſti- 
tutus, ſingulari virtute obſtitit, meque in integrum, 
quantum in eo erit, reſtitutum iri, non inanem mihi 
ſpem oſtentavit (7). Naudzus ſuppoſes, that the Ophi- (7) Naudæus, 
mus ſou de cœleſti animarum progenie Dialogus (8), was ibid. 
not printed at Leyden till 1617 ; and nevertheleſs the (8) It is Divina- 
Bodleian catalogue takes notice of it as printed at % in the Bod- 
Leyden in 1599, 4to. | * Catalogue. 
[D] Moreri . . . has copied ſome errors of Naude.] 
He ſays I. that Niphus, Profeſſor of Phyſic at Padua, 
having been drove from hence came to Paris, and . 
went from thence into England. II. That the work (9) Konig ſhould 
entitled Ophinum (be ſhould have ſaid Opbinas (9) ) this tide, and not 
was not publiſhed till 1617. I am to obſerve that fy Elacabra vit 
the author there calls himſelf Fabius à Nipho. Opbnium, 


a) And not NONIUS (a) (PETER) in Spaniſh Nunes, a learned Portugueze, and one of the 
ede a» in ableſt Mathematicians of the ſixteenth Century, was born in Alcagar [4]. He was Pre- 


Moreri ; or Non- 
nut, as in Teſſier. 


He was born in Akagar.) Thuanus fays that 
92 ( — 42. is a village, Vicus (1). Baudrand (2) calls it 


(a) In Lexico Geegrapb. Vece Salocia. 


ceptor 


Pagus (borough ; but Reſendius a Portugueze author 
gives it the name of a town ; though he owns it would 
not 
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(5) Who ws » ceptor to Don Henry (5), King Emanuel's fon, and taught the Mathematics in the Uni- 
* verſity of Coimbra (c). He publiſhed ſome works which gained him great reputa- 
ter after Don Se- tion [BJ. He beſt approved of his treatiſe on Algebra, which he wrote in Portugueze, 
baſtian, and tranſlated into Spaniſh when he intended it for the preſs (d), Mconſidering that the 
(c) Thuan. Hb. Spaniſh tongue was more univerſally known than the Portugueze ;; and conſequently that 
44- p*g- e ng Fork Wand not be of fo | uſe, in caſe he ſhould publiſh it in Portugueze. He 
(d) See the Dedi- dedicated it to his former pupil, the Cardinal Infanta Prince Henry; and his dedication 
book, is dated from Liſbon the firſt of December 1 564. He was at that time Co/mographo 

Mayor del Rey de Portugal, y Cathedratico Fubilado en la Cathedra de Mathematica en la 

Univerſidad de Coymbra. This work is intitled, Libro de Algebra en Arithmetica y Geome- 


tria, and contains 341 leaves, as printed at Antwerp in 1567, 8vo. Nonius died in 


1577, aged fourſcore years, leaving only a daughter (e). I have read no where but in (e) Thuan. lib, 
| 4+ Page 204, 


Thuanus that he was a Phyſician. 


(4) Reſendide, 
Comment ar. ia 
Vincentium, pag. 
78. tom. 2. Oper, 


not be conſiderable in any reſpect but for its having 
been Nonius's native country. Salacia /, ſays he (3), 
que d Saracenis nomine mutato, nunc Alcaſſar Salis (4) 
wocatur, urbs noſtro tempore non admodum clara, niſi 


nexed to it all that Alhazen an Arabian author has 
wrote on this ſubject. I mult not omit that he ani- 
madverted on ſeveral Mathematical miſtakes of Oran- 
tius Finæus. [** The method of failing invented by 


(4) Vulgarly civem haberet Petrom Nonium Mathematicum cumpri- Peter Nonius was improved y Gerard Mercator, 
afar de Sal. i nobilem. This place was anciently called Sa/acia and afterwards by Edward Wright and Robert 

(s) This eus (5), and it was formerly a remarkable city. It is “ Hughs, in Britain. The ſpherical triangles were 

why Peter No- mentioned by Pomponius Mela and Pliny. Joachim “ carried to the utmoſt perfeftion by Willebrord 

nius is firnamed Vadianus did not very well underſtand what he fays ** Snellius, in his Hi/riodromia, printed in 1624 ; 
Salacienfis. on that ſubject. Reſendius proves him guilty of a very © in which he has treated this art geometrically, 

6) Reſendius, egregious miſtake (6). „ and drawn up ſeveral tables for that purpoſe, 
ommentar. in N He publiſhed ſome works which gained him great ** copied by father Fournier, Herigonus, &c. In the 
11 ag ey — reputation.) His treatiſe de Arte navigandi met with ** Preface, which is very curious and learned, he 

7%: tome 2. Oer, ſo much the more favourable reception, as it was ſub- has given the whole hiſtory and progreſs of Na. *) Addi 
(7) See Andrew ſervient to the mighty deſigns which the Court of his © vigation .“] > N by the 
Schot. Bibhoth. Sovereign entertained, of carrying on their maritime Here follows the judgment of father Dechales. In 

H ſpan. pag. 477» expeditions into the Eaſt (7). It is obſerved in Fare- © 1430, Peter Nonius, a famous Portugueze Mathe- | 
(8) Under the tiere's Dictionary (8), that Peter Nonius, in 1530, rt “ matician, drew up, on occaſion of ſome doubts 
word Cemedto- invented the angles of 45 degrees made in every meridian, ** propoſed to him by Martin Alphonſo Sofa, a trea- 
nn and that he called them rhumbs in his language, and ** tiſe of Navigation divided into two books. In the 
(9) In Appendice calculated them by ſpherical triangles. Simon Stevinus * firſt, he anſwers ſome of thoſe doubts ; for inſtance, 
Lexedromicrum, (q) has ſhewn that Nonius, whom he acknowledges © whence it happens that the ſun, when in the equi- 
oped Voce, eſſewhere to equal almoſt the greateſt Mathematicians, * noctial, riſes in the eaſtern rhumb ; by which, ne- 


3 3 has ſometimes miſtook in the calculation of oblique ** vertheleſs, if we ſteer the ſhip, we ſhall never ar- 


failing. This fkilfal Portugueze has explained ſeveral rive at that circle, but deſcribe a parallel; and, 
(10) Schottus, problems, and parcicularly Ariſtotle's problem, in me- ** he explains, in the anſwer, the nature of loxodro- 
Biblutb, Hiper. chanicks, with regard to the motion of ſhips by oars ** mical lines. In the ſecond book he treats of the 
3 — (10). His Notes in Theoricas Planetarum Purbachii ** rules and inſtruments fit for Navigation, particu- 
. Ner- 209, are greatly eſteemed ; he therein explained ſeveral par- © larly of Sea-charts; and inſtruments for finding the (12) Claude 
ticulars which had not yet been taken notice of or ** elevation of the pole. This author's characteriſtic age ors —_ 
(11) Schottus, not rightly underſtood (11). He publiſhed in 1542 is obſcurity, whereby he is of little uſe to moſt i the 1 of * 
ibid. Voſſius, ibid. a treatiſe concerning Twilight de Crepuſculis which ** perſons who read his work (12) © Navigation. 
* he dedicated to John III King of Portugal; and an- 8 5 


NORADIN, the ſon of Sanguin Soldan of Aleppo and Nineveh [A], excelled him 
in all things, though Sanguin had been the moſt ſkilful and moſt powertul Prince among 
(a) About the the Turks at that time (a). Noradin having divided with his brother (h) the dominions of 
rich Cite, their father who was killed by ſome of his eunuchs, whilſt he was carrying on the ſiege 
of Cologembar ſituated on the Euphrates in 1143 (c); Noradin, I ſay, became by this 
(4) He wasþe diviſion Soldan of Aleppo, and ſoon made himſelf one of the moſt powerful Princes in 
Ce named Aſia. He had nothing of the Turk or Barbarian except the name, and poſſeſſed all the 
qualities which conſtitute a great General. He was equally prudent, enterprizing and 
(c) And net in ſucceſsful; no man was ever more vigilant, or more ready to ſnatch at all opportunities 
b. 512m that offered for atchieving noble exploits. He alſo poſſeſſed all the qualities which form 
tom. 1. of kis the man of honour z was conſpicuous for his probity, and even for his piety, according 
©1141 p26. to the principles of the erroneous Religion he profeſſed. One of his firſt exploits was the 
; | defeat of Joſcelin de Courtenai Count of Edeſſa, of whoſe forces he made fo great a ha- 
vock, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty Joſcelin eſcaped to Samoſata, whither he 
| arrived almoſt alone. The greateſt part of his dominions were wreſted from him by 
| Noradin, who afterwards atchieved a great many more conqueſts, when the cruſaders, 
| | to whom St. Bernard had propheſied ſo much ſucceſs, having been defeated in ſo calamitous 
| a manner at the ſiege of Damaſcus in 1148, were returned to Europe, covered with ſhame 
and confuſion, Noradin took advantage of this happy opportunity that offered. Ac- 
cordingly he entered the principality of Antioch at the head of a powerful army; defeated 
in battle Prince Raymond who there loſt his life; ſeized the fortreſs of Harenk, and moſt 
of the ſtrong holds; took priſoner in an ambuſcade the Count of Edeſſa abovementioned, 
and impriſoned him in Aleppo, where he died ; drove from every part of the Earldom 
the Greeks, to whom the Counteſs and Balduin King of Jeruſalem had reſigned it, in or- 
bt der 


| 
| 
f 
| 


[4] Soldan of Aleppo and Nineuch.) But not of Egypt, as Mr. Huber has declared (1), Perizonius has 
animadverted on this error (27). : | | | 


(u Abe Civil, toms . page 4757 (>) Perizonius, in Sperimine Errorum, page 1296 
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der that they might defend that territory, and conquered the city and territory of Damal- 
cus. Balduin oppoſed Noradin's conqueſts with great vigour, and gained ſuch ſignal 
defeats over him, that he raiſed the admiration of his kt for it is affirmed, that be- 
ing poiſoned by his Phyſician at thirty two years of age (d), Noradin could not be pre- 
vailed upon to take advantage of the diſmal ſurprize which the news of the King's death 
in queſtion. ſpread throughout his whole Kingdom; and that he declared with equal 
greatneſs of ſoul and modeſty, that compaſſion and regard was to be had to the juſt ſorrow 
of the Chriſtians his ſubjects, they having loſt ſuch a Ning, that the like could not be found in 
the world. Some time after he took the City of Paneas. In a word, he poſſeſſed the 
greateſt part of Syria and Meſopotamia, and had extended his conqueſts beyond Cilicia, 
even as far as the dominions of the Sultan of Iconium, whom he overcame in battle. 
Fortune offered him a glorious opportunity of carrying his arms into Egypt, when Sanar, 
Soldan of that Empire, addreſſed him for protection, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his do- 
minions by Dorgan or Dargan. Accordingly he ſent a mighty army into Egypt, under 
the conduct of Saracon his General [BJ. Amalaricus or Almericus King of Jetuſalem 
ſuccoured, very unſeaſonably [C], Dargan, who had promiſed to pay him a large tribute. 
Saracon, amid a variety of viciſſitudes, was obliged to leave Egypt twice, but he at laſt 
won it, after cauſing Sonar to be aſſaſſinated and getting himſelf elected Soldan in his 
room, by the Khaliff of Grand Cairo. Noradin, whole creature he was, ſpirited him 
to go theſe lengths. This new Soldan died the ſame year [D], and was ſucceeded by 


824 


(4) In 1163. 


e) Guill. Ty- 
rius, and others, 
cited by Maim- 


Saß — Saladin the Great his nephew [ EJ. Naradin died alſo in 1173. His widow married Sa- 
1,%. TJadin, by whom her ſon was diveſted of his dominions (e). f 
{ 3) Croiſades, [LB] Saracon his General.) Maimbourg (3) ſays, ginning of theſe wars. Some hiſtorians declare him | 
tom. 2+ pag· 46. that he was a man of little ſtature, whom his merit to be the cauſe of a more preſent evil ; they affirm- | 
had raiſed to the firſt poſt in the kingdom, notwith- ing, that his expedition into Egypt made Noradin 2 75 656 . 
ſtanding the meanneſs of his extraction, and though invade Antioch. I mean the invaſion in which Boes 
he was a flave, But Calviſius (4) affirms he was mondo Prince of Antioch, and Raymond Count of 1 
(4) Ad am, Noradin's brother.  _ Tripoli, were defeated, and taken priſoner by Nora- S 
70 C] Ver wnſeaſonaby.) I make uſe of this expreſ- din. Cluverius dates this after Saracen's —_—. 
ſion, out of reſpe&t to many perſons, who aſcribe the Joſs (5) ; Calviſius places it under the year 1165, and the (5) Jo. Clureri- 
of Jeruſalem to this. The grounds they go upon are, expedition in 1168 (6). | us, Hiſt. Epitome. 


that Saladin, who drove the Chriſtians from it, found 
the Saracens and them united on account of the wars 
which Saracen his predeceſſor had carried on, in Egy 

againſt King Almericus. However, it mult not be for- 
got that this young Prince was ſucceſsful in the be- 


D] The fame year.) Maimbourg places it under (6) Vid, Calvi« 
1168 ; but it is better to fix it, with Calviſius, under hum, ad ann. 


1170, 326g. 
[E] His n J Or rather grandſon; epos ex (7) Al ann 
| us + th (7): 


filio, as Calvi 1170. 
NORRIS (JOHN), a learned and ingenious Engliſh writer [4], was ſon of Mr. 
Joh Norris, Rector of Auberne or Aldbourne in Wiltſhire, and was born at Colling- 
rne-Kingſton in that county in the year 1657, He was educated at Wincheſter School, 
whence he was removed to Exeter College in Oxford in Michaelmas-Term 1676 (a). | 
June the 15th 1680 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (b), and was then elected 6 lden, Ta 
Fellow of All-Souls College in that Univerſity (r). April the 22d 1684 he took the 27 ᷣ m” 
degree of Maſter of Arts (4); and entering into holy Orders became Rector of Newton 


: (9) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
1011. 2d edit. 


0x. vol.2 St. Lo in Somerſetſhire, and afterwards of Bemerton near Sarum in Wiltſhire (e). We 1682 
have no certain account of the year of his death. In Mr. Locke's Po bu mous Works we e 

{c) em, Ath, have ſome Remarks upon ſome of our author's books, wherein he aſſerts Father Male- 6. Fete 

Oxon, ahi ſupra, branche's a N of our ſeeing all things in God ; and the reverend and learned Mr, 4. 9. pap: 1304 
Thomas Baker having obſerved (F), that Malebranche's opinion had been eſpouſed by GR. _— 


r, 


[AY A learned and ingenious Engliſh writer.] This 
appears from his many works, which are as follow. 
1. The picture of love unueil : being an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of Mr. Robert Warring's Effigies Amoris : Lon- 
don 1682 in 12mo. II. Hierac/es upon the golden wer ſes 


written. Oxford 1687 in 8vo. The fiſth edition, 
carefully reviſed, corrected, and improved by the au- ; 
thor, was printed at London 1710 in 8vo. IX. The 

theory and regulation of love; a moral efſay. Oxford 

1688 in 8vo. X. Reaſon and Religion : or the grounds 


of the Pythagoreans : Oxford 1682 in 8vo, III. 4» 
idea of” happineſi : in a letter u a friend, inquiring 
wherein the greateſt happineſs attainable by man in this 
life doth conjiſl. London 1683 in 4to. IV. 4 Murs 
uival of knaves : or Wiggiſm plainly diſplayed and bur- 
leſqued out of countenance. London 1683 in 4to. V. 
Tractatus adverſus Reprobationts abſolute Decritum novs 
nel bodo & ſuccinctiſſimo compendio adornatul, & in duos 
Libros digeſius. London 1683 in 8 vo. What follows 


and meaſares of devotion confidered from the nature of 


God and the nature of man, in ſeveral contemplations. 


With exerciſes of devotion applied to every contemplation. 


London 1689 in 8vo; XI. Reflection upon the conduct 


of human life with reference to the ſtudy of learning 
and knowledge : in à letter to the excellent Lady, the. 
Lad) Maſham. London 1690 in 8vo. To which is 
ſubjoined a Yifiration-ſermon on Fobn XI. 15. preached 
at the Abbey Church at Bath, Fuly the-30th 1689. 


in this rrontie aſier the third ghagter of the ſacond hpakk, The Raſlainpe; wars reprioced. with lagge additions in 
is a declamation ſpoken in the public ſchools, com- 1691 in 8% XII, Chriſtian blefiedneſs 3 or diſcourſes. 
mending the Roman Senate for baniſhing all Mathe- upon the _ Beatitiides of our Lord and Saviour Teſus 
maticians out of their dominions. VI. Poems and diſs Chriffi London 1690 in 8vo. To which he ſubjoined 
courſes occaſionally written. London 1684 in 8vO. VII. Curſory refle&iens upon 4 beak called, An Eſſay concern- 
An Engliſh, tranſlation of the four lait books of The ing human underſtanding. XIII. The charge of Schi/m 
inſtitution and life of Cyrus, written in Greek by Neno: continued; being a juſtification of the author of Chriſti 

phon. London 1685 in 8vo. The four firſt books 3 bis charging the Separatifts with Schiſn, 
were tranſlated by Mr. Francis Digby of Queen's notwithſtanding the tvleration. In a letter to 4 city- 
College. VIII. 4 colle&tion of Miſcellanies, confiſting friend. London 1691 in 12mo. XIV. Practical dif- 


of Poems, Eſſays, Diſcour/es, and Letters occaſionally courſes upon ſevertl divine ſubjettr, Vel. the ſecond and 


Vol. VII. 


third. 
9 2 
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{a) ComduF? of 


Human Life, paz · 


183. 


() Mr. Vickris. bei an 


(a) An article 
communicated by 
Mr. Marais, and 
cited at the cloſe 
of the remark 
C] of the article 


LACE (Petcr 
de la), 


NUL 


Mr. Norris, nh all the advantages of ftyle and perſpicuity of expreſſion, tells us, that 


« the men of new light have taken ſuch hold of it, as to make 


it neceſſary for him to 


« write.an Apology to diſengage himſelf from the Quakers, who would needs have it 


« thought 
« from theſe. 


they had gained a proſelyte (4)z wherein aug he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
people, yet thus much he owns, That if 7 


Quakers underſtood their own 


nation, and knew bow to explain it, and into what principles to reſolve it, it would not 


e wary much differ from bis.” 


' The third volume was printed in 1693 in 8vo. 
Tuo treatiſes concerning the divine light. The firſt 
to a letter of a learned Quaker (a), 


«which he is pleaſed to call, A juſt henfion to John 
Narris for his unjuſt reflections on the Quakers in his 


book, entitled, Refledtions upen the cunduct of human 
life, Cc. The ſecond being a diſcourſe concerning the groſſ- 
nee of the Quakers nation of the light within, with 
their confuſion and 2 in explaining it. Lon- 
don 1692 in 8 vo. XVI. Spiritual counſel : or the fa- 
ther's advice to his children. London 1694 in 8vo, 
which was at firſt compoſed, as he obſerves in the 
raxaqght = before it, for the uſe of his own chil- 
dren, XVII. Letters concerning the love of God between 
the author of the Propoſal to the Ladies a Mr. John 
Norris; wherein his late diſcourſe ſhewing, that it 
ought to be intire and excluftve of all other loves, is 
further cleared and juſtified. London 1695 in 8vo. 
The ſecond edition, corrected by the authors with ſome 
few things added, was printed at London 1705 in 
8ro. The Lady, whoſe letters are publiſhed in this 
collection, was Mrs Aſtell, who wrote among other 
books, A ſerious: propoſal to the Ladies for the advance- 
ment of their true and greateſt intereff : in two parts 
in 12mo. Some refletions upon marriage; occafioned by 
the Duke and Ducheſs of Mazarine's caſe : in 8vo. 
The Chriſtian Religion as profeſſed by a daughter of the 
Church of England : in 8vo. Biſhop Atterbury's opi- 
nion of this Lady will appear from the following ori- 
ginal letter of his : . 


To the Reverend Dr. Smalridge. 


„ Dzar Go: I happened about a fortnight 
«« ago to dine with Mrs. Aſtel. She ſpoke to me of 
„ my ſermon, and defired me to print it, and after I 
„% had * her the proper anſwers, hinted to me 
that the would be glad of peruſing it. I complyed 
«« with her, and ſent her the ſermon next day. Yel- 
«« ternight ſhe return'd it with this ſheet of remarks, 
« which I cannot forbear communicating to you, be- 
« cauſe I take them to be of an extraordinary na- 
ture, conhdering they came from the pen of a wo- 
„ man. Indeed one would not imagine a woman had 
«« written them. There is not an expreſſion, that car. 
« rys the leaſt air of her ſex from the beginning to 
«© the end of it. She attacks me very home, you ſee, 
* and artfully enough, under a pretence of takin 
«« my part againſt other Divines, who are in Hoad- 


« 1y's meaſures. Had ſhe as much good breeding as 
«« good ſenſe, ſhe would be perfeRt ; but ſhe has not 
«© the moſt decent manner of inſinuating what ſhe 
« means, but is now and then a litfle offenſive and 


«« ſhocking in her expreſſions ; which I wonder at, 


„ becauſe a civil turn of words (even where 
„ the matter is 8 is what her ſex 
is always miſtreſs of. She, I think, is wanting 
« in it. But her ſenſible and rational way of writing 
% makes amends for that defeR, if indeed any thing 
« can make amends for it, I dread to engage her 
« ſo I onely write a general civil anſwer to her, and 
* leave the reſt to an oral conference. Her way of 
« ſolving the difficulty about ſwearing to the Queen 
« is ſomewhat fingular. You'll _——_— with you 
% to Henry Brydges's to morrow. Perhaps I may 
« call upon you between twelve and one, in order to 
« our going thither together. If I were ſure you 
« would be at home, I would. But if I do, and find 
«« you are abroad, there is no inconvenience in it; I 
« can follow you alone. 
« Frid. noon. 


Yours, Adieu.” 


XVIII. Practical Diſcourſe: : Vol. the fourth. London 
1698 in 8vo, To which he ſubjoiĩned An Admonition 
concerning two late Books, called A Diſcourſe of the Love 
of God, &c. XIX. An Eſſay towards the Theory of the 
Ideal or —— World; confidering it abſolutely in it- 
felf. Part J. London 1701 in 8vo. The P ans part, 
being the Relative part of it; wherein the Intelligible 
Merl is confidered with relation to human Underſtanding, 
whereof ſome Account is here attempted and prope ed, 
was printed at London 1704 in 8vo. XX. A Philo- 
fophical Diſcourſe concerning the Natural Immortality of 
the Soul, wherein the great Queſtion of the Souls Immuor- 
tality is endeavoured to be rightly flated and cleared. 
London 1708 in 8vo. Mr. Doduell returned an An- 
ſwer to this piece in the * to his book entitled, 
The Natural Mortality of the Human Souls clearly demon- 
firated from the Holy Scriptures, and the concurrent Tefti- 
monies of the Primitive Writers, London 1708 in 8vo. 
XXI. 4 Treatiſe concerning Chriſtian Prudence : or the 
Principles Practical Wiſdom fitted to the uſe of Human 
Life, deſigned for the better Regulation of it. London 
1710 in 8vo, XXII. 4 Practical Treatiſe concerning 


Humility : defigned for the Furtherance and Improvement 


of that great Chriſtian Virtue, bath in the Minds and 
Lives of Men. London in 8vo. . 


NULL (a) : STEPHEN DE NULLY, firſt Preſident of the Court of Aids in Paris, 
was the ſon of CHARLES DE NUuLLY, and Anne of Paris. 


CHARLES DE NULLY was at firſt a Lay-Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, and 


admitted as ſuch the roth of October 1 541. 


The 23d of July 1543 he was appointed Maſter of the Requeſts or Petitions (1), and 


admitted the ſame day in the Parliament, I havi 


ſeen the extract of the inſtrument of 


(1) He ſucceeded 
the Prefident 
Olivier in that 


his admiſſion. At that time the Maſters of the Petitions were few in number, thoſe em- employment. 
ployments being given to none but illuſtrious perſons. 


In 1544 he was nominated 1 for King Francis I to the 
zl 


with Marſhal d' A nnebault, and 
and Comptroller General of War. 
treaty was ſigned the 18th of 


ember 1 


bert Bayard Sieur de la Fond, Secreta 
Charles de Nully was the ſecond of the three. The 


peace of Creſpy, 
of State, 


and the ſame day King Francis I wrote 


to him a Lelire de Cachet, thereby commanding him to notify to the Parliament the con- 


cluſion of the peace. 


During the conferences, a Spaniſh Dominican of the nable family of the Guzmans, 


who negotiated for the Emperor Charles V, ſpoke in too arrogant a ſtyle againſt France; 
upon which Charles de Nully gave him a box o'the car, and by that action, which was 


| judged too violent, he loft the Chancellorſhip which was deſigned him; Cardinal de 


Tournon obſerving, that a man of ſo paſſionate a temper was not fit to fill the higheſt 


In 


NUL 


ho In 1547 he was one of the eight Maſters of the Petitions who was at the funeral of 
Francis 1, g 

In 1548 the reſolution he had ſhewn in the treaty of Creſpy, made King Henry II 
nominate him to go and proſecute the whole city of Bourdeaux, which had rebelled, and 
carried their inſults fo far, as to aſſaſſinate the Sieur de Monneins, the King's Agent, and 
Lieutenant of the Province. The Conſtable of Montmorency marched thither at the 
head of an army, and making a breach entered the city. Two days after Charles de 
Nully began his proſecutions, and pronounced a ſentence on the rebels which became 
very famous; the city being thereby declared guilty of rebellion, to have forfeited its 
privileges, the Parliament to be ſuſpended, the bells to be taken down, the Turats (a kind 
of Aldermen) and an hundred citizens were condemned to dig up, with their nails, de 
Monneins body; and other particulars which are read in all hiſtories. 

Thuanus writes as follows concerning this matter, Book 5. under the year 1548. 

Tertiũ die a Stephano Nullio Libellorum ſupplieium Magiſtro de ſeditione queſtio habita 
eft. Ts, a Mommorantio in eam rem cum aliis a rege delectis judicibus adduttus alioqui 
magne authoritatis vir ſed vebemens & iracundus & qui in pacis ad Crepiacum fate nego- 
tio, Dominicuno Monacho cujus mutuũ opers Ceſar & Franciſcus utebantur arrogantius ut- 
quidem ipſi Videbatur loquenti injurioſe manus intulerit, quo fatto ampliſſimù Cancellarii dig- 
nitate que ultro deferebatur indignus habitus eſt, monente Turnonio nequaquam ſummo Magi- 

| ſtratui impotens & violentum ingenium convenire. 

Thuanus, and Mezerai after him, miſtook in calling him Stephen, inſtead of Charles. 
Both agree that he who went to Bourdeaux was at the treaty of Creſpy; now it was 
Charles de Nully who was certainly Plenipotentiary at that peace; not to mention that 
there never was any Stephen de Nully, who was Maſter of the Petitions, except the Pre- 
ſident who had that employment only in 1571. | 

Blanchard, in his account of the Maſters of the Petitions, pag. 278. calls him Charles. | 
He dates his admiſſion the 23d of July 1543, but he commits another error, he calling 4 
him Milly inſtead of Nully, in which he might eaſily miſtake, by the joining, and the 

number of the letters. And farther, this fault is not owing to him; for in the editions of 
the treaty of Creſpy, Milly is printed inſtead of Nully ; and it was certainly Nully who 
aſſiſted at that treaty on the part of Francis I, as Thuanus and Mezerai , and as 
is ſt ill more evident from the Lettre de Cachet, the original of which I have ſeen. 
Charles de Nully died the 23d of October 1549. He was buried in St. Innocent's 
Church; and, by an extract of the Regiſters of the Parliament, it appears that his rela- 
tions entreated the Court to aſſiſt at his funeral, who anſwered that they would aſſiſt | 
art Ic. | ; 
He left Anne of Paris his widow poſſeſſed of the manor of Nully on the river Marne, | 
three leagues from Paris; and this manor has ſince devolved on the Preſident de Nully, 
his ſon, as being his mother's jointure ; the Preſident's birth is not mentioned; and it is 
only from the circumſtance of the jointure that he was known to be the ſon of Charles. 
The Preſident's name was STEPHEN. He firſt was Counſellor of the Parliament of 
Britany. His grant is dated the 12th of April 1559. | 
He afterwards was the King's Attorney in the Chaſtelet of Paris, and Provoſt of the 
Merchants of the ſame city. 
In 1569, King Charles IX having turned out all the officers who were Proteſtants, Mr. 
de la Place, firſt Preſident of the Court of Aids, was removed from his ſaid employment, 
2 Mr. de Nully appointed to ſucceed him, who was accordingly admitted the laſt of 
ebruary 1369. 
In 157 5 r. de la Place was reſtored to his employment by the edict of pacification, 
and to make Mr. de Nully a compenſation, the King appointed him a Maſter of Petiti- 
ons; the patent for which is dated the 17th of April 1571. 
In 1572 happened the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day, when Mr. de la Place was 
murthered in it; and Mr. de Nully was reſtored a ſecond time to the poſt of firſt Preſi- 
dent of the Court of Aids. Thie ſecond patent is dated the 2d of September 1572, a 
week after the maſſacre abovementioned. | 
The League was formed, when Preſident de Nully became one of the - moſt: reſolute 
Leaguers. He aſſiſted in the States of Blois in the year 1588, where the Cardinal and 
Duke of Guiſe were affaflinated, Preſident de Nully was ſeized, carried to Amboiſe, 
and ſet at liberty, upon paying a thouſand crowns for his ranfom, which he was obliged 
to borrow, — 
After the death of Henry III, Preſident de Nully was ſtill firſt Preſident of the Court 
| of Aids. The Duke of Mayerne appointed him ſecond Preſident 4 Mortier, in the Par- 
| (2) This is in- liament he raiſed, purſuant to the patent, a copy (2) of which has been tranſmitted to me; 
«d in remark but he gave him patents, by which he was allowed to exerciſe both theſe employ ments 
[Rf the arti» together. Some are dated the 7th of December 1593, and others in the preceding years, 
Duke of GUISE, . The Duke of Mayeme made him alſo Librarian to his Majeſty after the death of : 
Amiot, high Almoner and Biſhop of Auxerre. | 
I am likewiſe to obſerve that he alſo aſſumed the title of Counſellor of State, and that 
King Henry III had granted him a warrant for that purpoſe. 
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(4) Croffry de 


Saf 


in 1606, he being preſent that year at 
the manor of Neuilly his ſon, 


NYM 


In 1594 Paris was reduced; but it does not appear that he continued to exerciſe his 
employment of firſt Preſident, and it is not known when he quitted it. He was livin 


the marriage of James de Nully, Eſqz Lor of 


From Jauxs pr NuLLy ſprung PETER DE NTT v Eſquire, Lord of the manor of 


Neuilly, who married Dame Mary le Bert. 


From this Peter de Nully is deſcended another PETER DE NUIL Y now living, who 
having been proſecuted in the Herald's Office, proved all theſe glorious titles to belong 
to his family, and has been maintained in them with honour and diſtinction. 6 
The family of Nully bears Gules, a croſs Flower De-luce, Or, quartered with four 
Lozenges, Or alſo, and two Swans for the Supporters. The arms are in the arched roof 
of St. John in Greve, where ſome of their anceſtors were interred, 
Theſe arms are alſo on the monument of Fulk, Pariſh Prieſt of Neuilly on the river 
Marne, that great man mentioned in all the chronicles, who having preached in the 


twelfth Century the cruſade, under St. Bernard and Pope Innocent III, returned and 
died at his Cure (3). He is buried in de Neuilly Church, and on his tomb, which was raiſed 


—— wie in that age, the arms of Nully are engraved, probably becauſe one of that family had 


Cange. 


accompanied him in that pious expedition, and were at that time Lords of that matior. 


(e) In thearticde NUMANTINA, wife of Plautius Silvanus whom I ſhall mention in another article (a), 


URGULANIA, 


was accuſed of making him run diſtracted by withcraft or magic [A], and cleared. She 


lived under Tiberius, and had been divorced from her huſband, 


(7) Tech. 2 [4] She was accuſed of making ber huſband run diſ- 


lib. 4. cap. 22. Fradted, by witchcraft and magic.) This is the true 
ad ann. 797, nſe of Tacitus's words. Max Numantina prior uxor 
(2) John de gjus accuſata injecifſe carminibus & weneficiis vecordiam 


2, liv. 1. 


der Faftientions marito, inſens judicatur (1). A French Phyſician (2) 
Pharmaceutiques, | meg miſtook the ſenſe of this paſſage ; he pretending 


certain words ; and he proves by this example, what is 
commonly ſaid, viz. that certain words have the power 
to prevent a man's knowing a woman carnally . . . . . 
An example, adds he, of this is daily ſeen in ſuch per- 
ſons as are cod. piece tied. But ſince this Phyſician was 
defirous of quoting Tacitus, he ought to have examined 
him more attentively. 


NYMPHODORUS of Amphipolis, author of a work cited twice by Clemens Alex- 


andrinus [A], and which is now loſt. It is not known in what age he flouriſhed. The 


Chap. 13. pag. t Numantina was accuſed of having rendred her huſ- 
k : 2, * edit. band impotent, and bewitched him, merely by uttering 

a) A people 

living near the 


Pontus Euxinus. 


Scholiaſt in Apollonius has cited the ſame work, to prove that the Tibarent (a), as ſoon 
as their wives were delivered of a child, uſed to go to bed, where they were nurſed by 
See their article. them, in the ſame manner as lying-in-women were in other countries. Politian has 


ſtrangely miſtaken the words of this Scholiaſt [B]. 


[4] He is author of a book which Clemens Alexan- 

drinus cited twice.) Nvu@odwp®- % AuPmoniry, b mgirw 

(1) Clemens A- ee, *Aviag (1). i. e. Nymphodorus-of Amphi- 

xand. Stromar, ** polis, in his third book of the laws of Aſia.” Nupe- 

lib. 1. page 322+ S is role; Bapeaxpixei;, I. e. Nymphodorus, 

* in his book _—_—_— laws of the Barbarians.” 

We cannot, with any ow of reaſon, doubt, but 

that the ſame author is hinted at in both theſe paſſages, 

but we are not ſure that they refer to the ſame book. 

I nevertheleſs believe, with Voſſius, that the treatiſe of 

(2) ldem, in the Aſian laws, written by Nymphodorus, differed no 

Admonit. ad otherwiſe from the work concerning the laws of the 

Gentes, pag-43+ Barbarians, than a part differs from the whole (2). 

(3) Voſſius, e This was not a ſmall work ; the Scholiaſt on Sopho- 

Hytor. Grecis, cles (3) having cited the thirtieth book of it. / 

lib. 3. Peg. 393. 55 Politian has firangely miſſalen the words of Apol- 
(4) Scbol. Seb. lomus's Scholiaſt.) E, di Ty Ta rf In 

n Oedip. Colon. rusalude rar vin sgi, TYMAGE 190 woe; FEET) Xaxe 6 

2 lc wuPodoy©®- is Thr: dh (5), i. e. The women, 

{5) Scholiafles among the Tibareni, the inſtant they are delivered, 

ApeUYonii in lib. % nurſe their huſbands as though they had been brought 

gy +-agg to bed, as is related by Nymphodorus in ſome laws.“ 

INN Theſe are the words of the ſcholiaſt on Apollonius ; and 

(6) Ange!. Poli- thoſe of Politian are as follow. Addunt interpretes 


tianus, Epift. 16. Apollonit ſcriptum id etiam à Nymphodoro in Tifinomis (6). 


ib. 1, fol. m. 26. According to this paſſage, Nymphodorus muſt have 
Aua, 


- ridiculous than this ſuppoſition. 


: 
of "7 "- 
\ C%4 : 


writ a book entitled T, but nothing can be more 
The circumſtance 
which led Politian into the error in queſtion, was un- 
doubtedly this. His manuſcript of the ſcholiaſt made 
but one word of rue and e: for had the copyiſts ſe- 
parated theſe two words, he would have eaſily diſco- 
vered that they ſignify in quibu/dam legibus, and he 
would not have committed the blunder with which he 
has ſo often been reproached. I am to obſerve, that 
Rutgerſius, not well ſatisfied with # rs pac, ſup- 

ſes that we ought to read I Toi; ee (7). There is (7) Rutgerfus, 
8 probability in this conjecture, that we ſhall Yoriar. Lechion. 
do well to ſuppoſe it juſt; but he is in the wrong, lib. 4. cap. 20. 
when he ſays, that John Hartungus fell into Politian's “8 443: 
error; for all that can be laid to Hartungus's charge is, 
his having employed the reading # rw: wwe (8) 3 (8) Joh. Hartun- 
a reading that is rational enough, and which was zus, Locorum me- 
adopted by Hoelzlin in the edition of Apollonius, pub- **-biltum, De- 
liſhed ſince Rutgerſius's work. I will obſerve, by the e. 
way, that Hartungus, who has pointed out ſo many Theſauri raters, 
falſe citations, has himſelf made one of that kind in the 
place cited by me. He there affirms that Cælius Rho- (o) Czlius Rho- 
diginus relates, on the teſtimony of the ſcholiaſt of A- dig · Artig. Lec- 
lonius, the ſtupid cuſtom of the Tibareni. Now . lib. 18. cap. 
this is not true Rhodiginus citing only Nymphodo- 9953+ 033. 
rus (9). ol | 
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